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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


SECOND 


SENATE. 
Fripay, March 29, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee upon this day set apart 
and remembered by the whole Christian world as the day of 
supreme sacrifice, a day which touches the foundation of our 
civilization, a day that invites us into the immediate presence 
of God through an atonement acceptable in Thy sight. We 
pray that the spirit of the day may enter upon us, and that we 
may go forward in our work under its inspiration, bearing in 
mind that the success of our work must come through our sacri- 
fice, and that service to mankind at the cost of suffering is the 
highest service that Thou dost permit Thy children to render to 
their kind. Hear us in this our prayer to-day. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Tomas and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

ne PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


ird Gerry Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Gronna New Sterling 
Beckham Henderson Norris Stone 
Borah ohnson, 8. Dak. Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Pa Thomas 
Colt ones, Wash Po xter Thompson 

Kellogg eed Tillman 

Cummins Kendrick Saulsbury Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Kirby Sheppard Wadswort® 
Fall Knox Sherman Warren 
Fletcher McKellar Shields Watson 
France McLean Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen McNary Smith, Md. 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is necessarily absent due to ill- 
ness In his family. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of illness, 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the sentor Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rortnson] and the senior Senator from 
Kentucky IMr. James] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance 
under the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act 
approved October 6, 1917, on application by a person other than 
the person to be insured. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 3401. An act to authorize the President to reduce tempo- 
rarily the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy ; and 

S. 3404. An act to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave 
for three months, or who has been convicted of any offense 
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punishable by confinement in the penitentiary by the civil au- 
thorities, and prohibiting such officer’s reappointment. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President I send to the desk a con- 
current resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota touching the question of equal suffrage, which I 
ask may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States has passed 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States ex- 
tending equal suffrage to the women of our Nation; and 

Whereas the posed amendment is now before the Senate of the 
United States for consideration ; and 

Whereas the Legisldture of South Dakota at its last regular scssion 
passed a full suffrage amendment submitting the same to a vote of 
the people at the next regular election: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatices of the State of South Da- 
kota (the Senate concurring therein), That we urge upon the Senate 
of the United States to pass at once the Federal amendment establish- 
ing at home that democracy for which the men of this country have 
been called to fight for abroad; be it also 

Resolved, That cur Senators in Congress be requested to vote for the 
equai-suffrage amendment. 

Resolved, That the resolution be sent to the President, the Vice 
President, and to our Senators. 

Frank M. Roop, 


{seaL.] z 2 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. STERLING. I simply want to say with reference to the 
resolution that I shall not occupy the time of the Senate now, 
but a little later I hope to have the opportunity of addressing 
the Senate briefly on the subject matter of the resolution. 

Mr. KENYON presented the petition of Rev. F. B. Nixon, 
pastor of the Whitfield Methodist Episcopal Church of Sioux 
City, Iowa, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Congregation of 
the Stone Presbyterian Church, of Brown City, Mich., praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented n petition of Local Grange No. 1566, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Ann Arbor, Mich., praying for the enactment 
of legisiation fixing the prices on all commodities during the 
war, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1760) to authorize the sale and 
disposal of an island In the Coosa River, in the State of Ala- 
bama, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 337) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment ard 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1889) revoking authority to lease Sibley Island, in 
the Missouri River, te the city of Bismarck, N. Dak. (Rept. No. 
338) ; and 

A bill (S. 3392) for furnishing water supply for miscellaneous 
purposes in connection with reclamation projects (Rept. No. 
339). P 

LAND IN PORT ANGELES, WASH. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. From the Committee on Public Lands I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 5351) 
providing for the disposal of certain lands in block 32 in the 
city of Port Angeles, State of Washington, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 336) thereon. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the bill, so that he 
ean take such action as he desires in calling it up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that this is a bill of 
only about half a dozen lines. It is purely local and has been 
indorsed by all the departments. I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 


Is there objection to the 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, clc., That all lots in block 32 in the city of Port Angeles, 
State of Washington. now reserved for Government purposes under an 
act entitled “An act providing for the 1 and sale of certain 
lands in the town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for other purposes,” 
approved March 16, 1912, except lots 1, 8, 9. 10, 16, and 17, shall be dis- 
posed of under and pursuant to the provisions of said act of March 16, 
1912, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to proceed at 
once to carry out the provisions of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FALL: 

A bill (S. 4213) to correct the record of John W. Braden, 
alias Harry Milford (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4214) granting a pension to Albert Grimes; and 

A bill (S. 4215) granting a pension to Louis H. Roberts; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 4216) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the validity of the expenditures 
of the appropriations from the principal trust fund of the 
Chippewa Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: z 

A bill (S. 4217) to provide for the redistribution of general 
taxes and special assessments due and payable on real estate 
in the District of Columbia, in cases of subdivision or sales of 
land therein; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4218) for the relief of purchasers from -the State of 
Utah of lands in sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 in said State; to the 
Committee on Publie Lands. 

A bill (S. 4219) prescribing the manner in which laborers or 
mechanies to be engaged in work upon public contracts may be 
procured, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4220) to provide identification tickets and to com- 
pel their issuance to street railway passengers within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under certain conditions; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

LIST OF NONCOMBATANT OFFICERS. 
Mr. NELSON. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 220), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, directed 
to furnish to the Senate, as soon as racticable, a list of the men to 
whom commissions in the Army have n issued and who are not now 
and who have not heretofore — laced in command or had char 
of any troops in the service of the United States either here or abroad; 
the branch ot the service in which such men have been commissioned. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
STANDARDIZATION OF WAGES. 


Mr. KING. I ask that Senate resolution 174, directing the 
Committee on Education and Labor to inquire into the subject 
of labor having to do, directly or indirectly, with Government 
work, and report upon the advisability of establishing stand- 
ards of wages for laborers employed in such work, be taken 
from the table and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee cn Education and Labor. 

PROSECUTION OF THE WAR. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
next Tuesday, April 2, at the close of the morning business, if it 
meets with the approval of the Senate, I shall submit certain ob- 
seryntions upon the imperative necessity of a better organization 
of the Nation for the successful prosecution of the war. 


AVAR-RISK INSURANCE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia submitted the following conference 
report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance 
under the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, on application by a person other than 
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the person to be insured, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House, and agree to the same. 


JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Hoke S3OTH, 
{ Resp Soor. 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
T. W. Sras, 
Sam RAYBURN, 

q A. E. WINSLOW, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Georgia if this 
report is a substitute for the resolution which thè Senator sub- 
mitted several days ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a substitute for the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

The report was agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
an, on March 29, 1918, approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 3129. An act to provide for the disposition of the effects 
of deceased persons in the naval service; . 

S. 3130. An act to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; 

S. 3445. An act to authorize’the payment of gun pointers and 
gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular sta- 
tions, and for other purposes ; 

S. 1546. An act to permit the use of certain refined products 
of 1 8 es as stores on steam vessels carrying passengers; 
an 

S. 3689. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to cancel 
or readjust the screen-wagon contract of H. H. Hogan, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AIRCRAFT PHOTOGRAPHS—OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a certain matter de- 
serves being brought to the attention of the Senate, and by 
way of introducing it I send to the desk a copy of the Official 
Bulletin issued under date of Thursday, March 28, which 
reached the public this morning. I ask the Secretary to read 
the article marked upon the last page of the Bulletin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read. The Chair hears no objection. 

The*Secrerary. From the Official Bulletin, Thursday, March 
28, 1918, reading the last article in the Bulletin, on page 8: 

WAR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR RELEASE. 

A partial list of photogra hs, released March 30, by the division of 
pictures, Committee on Public Information, herewith is presented. 

A complete list of all photographs may be had upon application. 

Copies of these pictures may be obtained for private-collection pur- 

ses, at 10 cents each, by application to Division of Pictures, Com- 
mittee on Public Information, 10 Jackson Plage, Washington, D. C. 
In writing, order by number and inclose coin well wrapped. 

Stereopticon slides of photographs listed below may be obtained at 
15 cents each. 

6858. Aeroplane Bodies Ready for Shipment “Over There“: These 
aeroplane bodies, the acme of engineering art, are ready for shipment 
to France. ‘Though hundreds have already been ship our factories 
have araen quantity production, and thousands upon thousands will 
soon follow, 

6859. The Result of Long Experiment: Scientists and engineers have 
worked long in our aeroplane factories before perfection was attained, 
and now that success has crowned their efforts, the factories have been 
put on a mantity production basis, and many thousands of these cfi- 
cient machines will be sent to France. 

6860. Speeding up Aeroplane Production: These cylinders for our 
perfect acroplane engine are the product of the best engineers and 
scientists in this country, and now that perfection anally has been at- 
tained, the engine factories have been placed on a quantity-production 
basis. Huge amounts will be turned out to supply our ever-increasing 
air fleet in France with motive power until victory is ours. 

6861. Building Airplane Bodies: These carriages are models of cM- 
ciency and are uilt along the models furnished by the best engineers 
of this country. They are now being manufactured by the thousands 
and rushed to France to become a part of our ever-increasing air fleet. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it must be apparent to 
every Senator, as he listened to that article being read, that 
those captions which were attached to photographs fairly bristle 
with misinformation. Furthermore; the Committee on Public 
Information has been completely informed that those captions 
are utterly inaccurate, and still persists in publishing them to 
the American people under the seal of the Government. 

On Wednesday morning last there came into my possession a 
copy of this release containing the four captions just read by 
the Secretary, each caption descriptive of a photograph to be 
sent to the press for publication and to be placed upon sale to 
private individuals or for collections. 


1918. 
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I immediately called up the Committee on Public Information 
and discussed the matter with the director of the division of 
pictures, under whose charge this matter falls. I called his 
attention to the grossly misleading statements, particularly 
that hundreds of airplanes have already been shipped to France 
when we know that only one has gone. He admitted the infor- 
mation was misleading. He said his understanding was that 
these particular captions applied only to training planes. The 
Committee on Military Affairs looked that matter up and fur- 
ther corroborated the well-known fact that no training planes 
have been sent to France. 

We then sent for the director of the division of pictures and 
hud him before the Military Committee. We called his attention 
to this grossly inaccurate statement. He admitted before the 
committee in open session that it was misleading and flamboyant. 
This was on Wednesday afternoon. He laid a part of the blame 
upon one of his subordinates, a gentleman by the name of 
Maurice Strunsky, who he said wrote those captions. We had 
him, Strunsky, brought before us to find out where he got apy 
such information as is contained in those captions, and he could 
give us no satisfactory explanation whatever. 

The chief of the division of pictures informed the Military 
Affairs Committee that he would stop the publication of those 
captions. It was to be done at our request, and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, here we are two days later witnessing the publication of 
these falsehoods in the Official Bulletin, upon which the people 
of the United States rely for correct information. 

I do not know what the Senate can do about such things. 
We have no direct jurisdiction over the Committee on Public 
Information. That organization knew that those statements were 
misleading, to use the most charitable term, and yet they per- 
sist in giving this misinformation to the American public at a 
time like this. 

I think it is well worthy of the attention of the Senate, and, 
as I have said on a former occasion, it is time that the Com- 
mittee on Public Information was ce i 

Mr. KNOX. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. KNOX. Is it not a fact that the justification for the 
existence of the Official Bulletin is that the public is apt to be 
misinformed if it relies upon the secular press, and that they 
are entitled to the absolute facts, and hence the Official Bulletin? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course that is the theory upon which 
the Committee on Public Information was formed. I doubt if 
it is conducted in that spirit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I was as much surprised this 
morning as was the Senator from New York when I saw on 
the last page of the Official Bulletin of March 28 this article. 
The Committee on Military Affairs had good reason to congratu- 
late itself that by the merest accident one of its members 
secured a copy of these so-called bulletins in time to investigate 
their origin and to stop their general publication. Immediately 
upon his receipt of it, or very soon afterwards, the Committee 
on Military Affairs assembled and considered it, with the result 
as stated by the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 
The two men who seem to have been responsible for it are a Mr. 
Rubel, the head of the division of pictures, and Mr. Maurice 
Strunsky, whose business is to write bulletins. These bulletins, 
generally speaking, after they have been composed by Mr. 
Strunsky, are submitted to Mr. Rubel for his inspection before 
they are sent upon their mission to the various newspapers 
of the country. In this instance Mr. Strunsky acted evidently 
upon his own responsibility, and prepared and mailed the bulle- 
tins without consulting his superior. Why, I do not know, 
unless it be that they were of such tremendous importance that 
it was necessary to get them into the mail and on their way upon 
the instant. 

Mr. President, the characterization which the Senator from 
New York made of these bulletins was extremely mild. With 
the exception of some matters of detail which relate to the 
efforts of men to perfect the airplane engines and perhaps some 
parts of ships, they are absolute and unmitigated falsehoods. 
I might go further and use what was once known as “the 
shorter and uglier term.” The only justification for them was 
the furnishing to Mr. Rubel by Col. Deeds, of the aviation 
section, four pictures, which were evidently taken in the factory 
rooms where machines are being manufactured and which dis- 
close the assemblage of a large number of uncompleted and some 
completed training machines, engines, and parts of engines, 
The pictures make a very attractive showing and justify the 
assertion of the aviation section that it has an abundance of 
training planes. The rest is largely the work of the imagina- 
tion, 


Mr. Strunsky, 31 years of age, says that when these pictures 
were received by him—and I do not pretend to give his exact 
words—he drew partly from his imagination and partly from his 
construction of an announcement of the Secretary of War upon 
the 2ist day of February the conclusions which he places here 
as facts. It is all imagination, showing that Mr, Strunsky has 
a very highly imaginative mentality, partly Oriental and partly 
American [laughter] the combination of which results in bulle- 
tins of this character. 

My condemnation of this incident I want to concentrate upon 
its appearance in the Official Bulletin after the positive assur- 
ance of these gentlemen that it would not appear at all. If an 
“official bulletin” is good for anything, it should be because 
of its name and what the name implies. That which is official 
is generally considered to be reliable; it ought to be reliable 
under all circumstances. Those receiving this bulletin will 
very properly regard the statements made here as true, and 
very naturally their disappointment will be extremely great 
when they learn that they are not only untrue, but that the 
untruth is stated in an official document which they are taxed 
to support. 

Mr. President, there can be no justification whatever for this. 
The Bulletin spreads, in this instance at least, among the peo- 
ple four statements upon an extraordinarily important subject 
which are not true. I think Congress should have something 
to say about publications of this character at this time. We are 
confronted at present with a crisis of extraordinary magnitude. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and Mr. NEW addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. The subject of the state- 
ments is so interwoven with success or defeat, one upon which 
the sentiment and expectation of the people are so keen, that 
the communication of false information is bound to react upon 
the morale. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Georgia. à 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did the Senator from Colorado 
bring out clearly the fact—I was diverted for a moment—that 
the man at the head of that bureau in the Signal Service went 
before the Committee on Military Affairs and admitted that 
this statement was untrue? 

Mr. THOMAS. He is not in the Signal Service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In what service is he? 

Mr. THOMAS. He is in the Public Information Service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But he was the agent of the Public 
pit eno Service over at the Signal Service Bureau, was 

e no 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, who was it that had charge 
of this publication, who admitted that the description contained 
in this paper was untrue; apologized for it; and said he had 
never seen it, or else steps would have been taken to prevent it 
being sent out? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this gentleman, Mr. Rubel, 
admitted that the accounts were flamboyant. I think perhaps 
he could have gone further 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. But he disowned direct re- 
sponsibility for their production. When we called his attention 
to the facts he admitted their untruth; gave us his word that 
the Bulletin should not be published; and that he would in- 
struct every newspaper in the country to which they had been 
mailed not to publish them. : 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the Senator has just, in effect, 
answered the question I rose to ask. I merely rose to ask him 
if he did not think that this was primarily a direct fraud upon 
the press of the country? 

Mr. THOMAS. Primarily, secondarily, directly, and indi- 
rectly. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. President, we asked Mr. Strunsky where he was born 
and what his business was. He was born and raised in the city. 
of New York; he is 31 years of age; and his chief recommenda- 
tion for the place was that he was connected with a magazine at 
one time. I can not state the name of it accurately, but I think 
it is the Universal Animated Weekly. [Laughter.] He also 
gave the names of a few of those who had recommended him, 
and stated that his application for employment was to Mr. 
Rubel. I asked him if he had any connection with Mr. Creel 
in the matter of his employment, and it seems that he has never 
met Mr. Creel, the head of the bureau, which discloses the 
fact that subordinates in the Bureau of Information are hiring 
other subordinates in the Bureau of Information and endow- 
ing them with authority of the most extraordinary character, 
without even so much as consulting the head of the bureau. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator if he does not think 
in this instance that that is an advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage? [Laughter.] 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I will not contend with the Senator very 
strenuously upon that subject; but the serious side of it is 
this: This man says that his business is to write bulletins, and 
that recently he has been writing hundreds of them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Twenty a day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; some 20 a day; so that his output of 
bulletins may have had something to do with the processes of 
his imagination concerning the output of airplanes; in any 
event, if we could only have one airplane for every bulletin 
that this man grinds out on his own responsibility there would 
be no question about the result on the French front in this 
crisis. 

Mr. President, he writes bulletins upon all subjects; and when 
written by this inexperienced young man they pass the super- 
vision of one scarcely older than himself before finally going 
to the press, give to these two obscure and irresponsible indi- 
viduals a power of disseminating information, both true and 
false, that seems to haye no limitation whatever, in consequence 
of which, through the machinery of the Bureau of Information, 
it is difficult to place an estimate upon the extent to which the 
people can be deceived and deluded, whatever the motive in- 
spiring the statements. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield, first, to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator criticizes the unknown 
or irresponsible men lower down for this work. What better 
could be expected from them when the Official Bulletin prints 
this story after it has been developed and admitted that it is 
utterly false? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, the Senator merely antici- 
pated me. I was about to say that the indictment after all 
must be laid against those who are at the head of the bureau 
and who develop such almost unprecedented lack of organiza- 
tion and such a general loose system of operation of the affairs 
of the bureau. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Did the committee when this Mr. 
Maurice Strunsky was before it inquire of him whether or not 
it is German propaganda that he is getting out? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the committee did not ask him that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It seems to me, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will pardon me, that it would have been an entirely 
relevant inquiry. The country is more or less familiar with 
the tremendous efforts that the Germans have made in spread- 
ing German propaganda among the people of their enemy coun- 
tries. I can not myself for the moment imagine any German 
propaganda that would be of more benefit to Germany than to 
misinform and deceive the American people as to the extent 
and nature of their preparations for carrying on this conflict. 
If the American people are led to believe that we have airplanes 
when we have not any airplanes at all, it is manifestly crip- 
pling the power of this country, for the country is not going to 
make any effort where no effort seems to be necessary. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if I may so term it, we tried 
to take Mr. Strunsky’s pedigree; we inquired of him the names 
of those who had recommended him to the bureau, their place 
of residence, and their business, having in view the probability 
of going further in that direction. It is a very grave thing, 
Mr. President, to charge anybody at this time with inciting 
German propaganda. That there is a multitude of it every 
one knows; that it should be suppressed goes without saying; 

but to fasten, especially in an incomplete official investigation, 

the charge upon any citizen, however humble, would, in my 
judgment, be a mistake. We do not want to do injustice to 
anyone. We have the material for further investigation. I 
will say very frankly to the Senator that when I first read this 
bulletin—and I read it again and a third time—I suspected it 
was the work of German propaganda. I will say that very 
frankly. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 
` Mr, THOMAS. Iam through, as a matter of fact; but I yield 
to the Senator. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I merely want to dis- 
claim any purpose of making any charges against this young 
man. I do not know anything of him at all. 

Pia THOMAS. I think the disclaimer is entirely unneces- 
ry. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But I do want to state, in order to 
make clear the point that the information which he is publish- 
ing, lulling the people into false security, is in the interest of 
Germany, and is the very kind of thing that Germany is trying 
to do and paying out a great deal of money to accomplish. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not misunderstand the Senator. I 
know that he had no such intention; but I quite agree with 
him that, whether designed for that purpose or not, it will have 
that effect, and hence the greater reason that something should 
be done to prevent its repetition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask for the regular 
order. I hope to get up Senate joint resolution 124 as soon as 
the morning business is over. 


EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC MONEYS FOR PROPAGANDA. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, in connection with the criticism 
this morning of the expenditure of public moneys for the pur- 
pose of giving out information and conducting bureaus, I desire 
to call attention to the fact that we have another bureau that 
is engaged in carrying on propaganda at the expense of the Goy- 
ernment, and doing it without the slightest authority of law. 

I hold in my hand two bulletins that were sent to the press. 
I read the headlines: 

Excerpts from the speech of . AD 2 y 

Mexico, Aa the United States S 
delivered, probably on Friday afternoon, March 22. 
It win be remembered that on Friday the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] delivered a very interesting address in 
which he defended the Fuel Administration, That he had a 
perfect right to do, and for the making of that speech I would 
be the very last to raise a single word of criticism; but I want 
to ask by what authority the Fuel Administration takes the 
money of the people of the United States to prepare bulletins 
to send to the newspapers advance copies of the speeches of 
Senators because those speeches happen to be pleasing to the 
Fuel Administration? 

There is a CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that records what is said 
here; and if any individual, at his own expense, wants to fur- 
nish the newspapers with advance copies of what he desires to 
say here I make no complaint. I want to know, however, when 
it has happened in this Government that administrators and 
departments have been given authority to expend the people’s 
money to conduct a newspaper propaganda in their defense, and 
to give out those things which they want given out? 

If there are to be such bureaus, they ought to be run in the 
interest of all the Members of the Senate. In the interest of 
fairness they ought to state what is said upon both sides; and 
so the Government has provided such an instrumentality in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. But Mr. Garfield’s bureau, when 
something is said that suits them, take the public moneys and 
send out the speech or send out the information. It is utterly 
abominable, and it ought not to be tolerated. 

The cther publication or statement given to the press is: 

Excerpts from the speech of the Hon. Anprieus A. Jones, of New 
Mexico, in the United States Senate. Released for publication when 
delivered. r 

The opening line I read: 

In discussing Senator LopGr’s views of economics in his speech on 
the coal and sugar shortage investigation, Senator Jones said: 

“Given that there was a shortage of sugar, the economic problem 
1 arises, Is the distribution of sugar to be placed upon the basis 
of the highest bidder? — 


And so forth. Then follow excerpts from this very interesting 
speech. 

I do not know whether the Food Administration prepared this 
and sent it out at the expense of the public, or whether it was 
done by the Fuel Administration, or whether it was done by the 
Creel bureau; but I have grown so familiar with this news- 
paper “dope” that is sent out that I can tell the typewriting 
at the end of a city block. There are literally tons of informa- 
tion and misinformation being sent out in this way, but this is 
the first time that it has come to my attention that these bureaus 
are engaged in disseminating the speeches of Congressmen and 
Senators that happen to be on the side that suits them, and I 
suppose, of course, carefully refraining from disseminating any 
speech that might be upon the other side. Of that I make no 
complaint, although it does seem to me that if the, were going 
to give out the speech of the Senator from New Mexico answer- 
ing the Senator from Massachusetts they ought to have given 
to the public the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
But the real point of the matter is that we have a lot of gen- 
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tlemen down here who never were elected to an office in their 
lives, who were picked up and appointed to office, ho are 
undertaking to conduct Lureaus to control the public opinion 
of the United States. Some of these gentlemen came out of the 
night of obscurity, and will enter it again as soon as they are 
separated from the positions which at present they disfigure. 
Some of them, of course, are men of a different type and class, 
but I insist that the time has come in this body when, in making 
appropriations, we ought to specify the purposes for which the 
money is to be used, and that the millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions and thousands of millions of dollars that are being wrung 
from the American people ought not to be indiscriminately 
thrown around by a lot of men who are responsible, apparently, 
to nobody. 

It is high time this sort of thing was stopped. It is high time 
that the people knew the uses to which their money is put. 
had occasion to call attention recently to some of the expendi- 
tures in the Food Administration. I shall not at this time go 
further into that question. I ara calling attention to this speech 
in no spirit of criticism of the Senator who delivered it. I 
apprehend he was in no way responsible for the method of its 
giving out. He nad a right to make the speech, and he had a 
right to give it out. but no bureau of the Government down here 
had the right to spend our money in preparing it for the press 
and in sending it out in this way. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I had hoped that we might be 
able to take up this morning the Military Affairs Committee 
joint resolution providing for the registration of the young men 
coming of age since the last draft, and that we might go on 
and complete the organization of our Army. Instead of that, 
we have spent five or six days here in the sort of discussion 
‘that we have had this morning. 

What difference does it make, when we need men on the west- 
ern front, whether this representation here in the Official Bul- 
letin about the air service is a trifle flamboyant and misleading 
or not? What difference does it make whether the speech of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has been published by 
an official bureau or not? The thing we need is men yonder on 
the western front in France. 

The War Department has insisted day after day for a month 
and a half that this registration be proceeded with. The Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee reported this joint resolution more 
than a month ago, and we have stood insistently upon the floor 
of this body demanding attention, and it has not yet been ac- 
corded. 

This Military Affairs Committee of ours has seemed to de- 
velop into a hypercritical body and association. They have 
insisted here this morning that we have no air service, and 
that we have nothing done, in effect, toward completing or 
perfecting one. I do not know what the fact may be exactly, but 
I do know what the report yesterday in executive session was, 
and I do know there is substantial basis for some of the 
publications and headlines which have been sent out; and if 
they are not absolutely true they do reflect-a condition that is 
reasonably in prospect and has to some extent been developed. 

What difference does it make about the actual fact whether 
we have 97 planes this month and 397 next month and 29 
squadrons in July, and things of that kind? These things are 
all in prospect, reasonably so, in esse, almost in fact. Now, 
let us get down to this joint resolution, and let us have it passed 
here this morning. Let us get this Army completed—the 
organization of it, at least—and get it where we can use it effec- 
tively. The war is going to be over some of these days, and 
unless America shall bestir herself more than she has in the 
past, and unless the Senate gets down to business, the war 
will be over before we have gotten into it properly. Let us get 
up this joint resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent now that Senate joint resolution 124 
be taken up and either passed or defeated to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate joint resolution 124. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the regular order. 
We will be through with morning business in just a minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. Concur- 
rent and other resolutions are in order. 


OPENING OF STREETS AND ALLEYS IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington, I offer a Senate resolution, and 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. ‘ 


The resolution (S. Res. 219) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, 
and they are hereby, directed to advise the Senate what proceedings have 
been instituted for the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of 
alleys and minor streets in the city of Washington since the 1 
of the District appropriation act, March 3, 1917, in which additional 
authority was given in the matter of the condemnation and assessment 
of damages, and if no proceedings haye been taken thereunder, why 
not; and if any proceedings are contemplated, what they are and when 
they are to be en. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KIRBY. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
resolution will lie over under the rule. If there be no further 
morning business, the morning business is closed. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate joint resolution 124. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 124) providing for the registration for military serv- 
ice of all male persons citizens of the United States or residing 
in the United States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, 
and on or before the day set for the registration by proclama- 
tion by the President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the President may prescribe 
under the terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
that offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the chairman of the committee two or three questions, for in- 
formation. *. 75 

I want to ask the chairman of the committee whether or not 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy has recom- 
mended or urged the passage of the proposition embodied in 
the amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] as a 
war measure? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there has not come 
down from the Commander in Chief to the committee any re- 
quest or information whatsoever upon the subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether or not the Secretary of War has urged 
this proposition as a necessary war measure, or whether he 
has indicated to the committee any different opinion from that 
expressed in his report? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator now refers to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There has been no advice from the 
Secretary of War. If his last report can be applied to this 
joint resolution, I should infer that he is opposed to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator, who 
is the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, whether or 
not the proposition embodied in this amendment was consid- 
ered by the Military Affairs Committee in connection with the 
joint resolution that is now pending; and if so, what decision 
did the committee take with reference to the necessity, as a 
war measure, of embodying it in this joint resolution? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The question was not argued at great 
length in the committee. I do not think the merits of universal 
military training or other training were generally discussed or 
discussed in detail. Practically the only question considered 
by the committee in connection with this amendment which was 
offered before the committee was as to whether it was good 
policy at this time to attach it to the joint resolution in ques- 
tion. I think the majority of the committee, and even some of 
those who favor military training, were rather of opinion that 
it might retard the passage of the joint resolution, so that it 
left the individual members of the committee to do as they 


leased. £ 
p Mr. JONES of Washington. But the committee apparently 
did not believe it was wise to attach it to this particular meas- 
ure? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the majority of the committee 
felt that way. I have advocated military training so seriously 
and so ardently since I introduced the bill on the subject in 
1915 that as an individual I could not vote against this amend- 
ment as it is to-day, not that it is universal military training 
but it is a step in that direction. For that reason I have felt 
disposed to support the amendment. It may make some difti- 
culties in the War Department in the way of training these 
young men, but, Mr. President, we are having difficult times, 
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and I do not think it will encumber the machinery of the War 
Department very much more than it has been encumbered, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator an- 
other question. I ask the Senator if the Chief of Staff of the 
Army has recommended the incorporation of this amendment 
into the joint resolution as a war measure at this time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think anyone connected with 
the Military Establishment has recommended it or urged it 
except possibly Gen. S. B. M. Young, who is a retired Army 
officer, but is a very capable officer. I believe he favors it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does he favor it as an imme- 
diate essential war measure for the present war? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know about that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I am trying to 
get at. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. NEW. I should like to say, in further answer to the 
question the Senator from Washington addressed to the chair- 
man of the committee, that there was no formal action of any 
character taken in the committee upon this amendment. The 
matter was generally discussed and authority was given me by 
the committee to present the matter on the floor of the Senate 
as it has been presented. 

Further, as far as a recommendation from the Commander in 
Chief of the Army or the Secretary of War or the Chief of 
Staff is concerned, there have been no communications either 
for or against the amendment, so far as I know or have heard. 
In further answer, however, as to the opinion held by members 
of the Staff f 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not ask for their opinion. 

Nr. NEW. Will the Senator permit me to add, then, of my 
own motion, that I have talked to many of them and I have 
not found a single military man in the city of Washington who 
is not in favor of the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask 
the chairman of the committee if it is not extremely urgent and 
important that the joint resolution which is pending shall be 
passed without delay? J 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Judge Advocate General or Pro- 
vost Marshal General is urging with a good deal of persistence 
that it ought to be acted on as speedily as possible in order that 
he may get the machinery of the War Department necessary to 
apply it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask the Senator, Is it not 
a fact that the proposition embodied in the amendment is not 
involved in any of the terms of the joint resolution that is 
pending? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; the amendment has nothing to do 
with the resolution itself. It could be attached with as mueh 
propriety to almost any other measure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a moment. Let me say to the 
Senator I think probably the Senator from Indiana stated what 
the committee did with greater accuracy than I. I was laboring 
under the impression that we had acted on it and possibly so 
stated. I do not remember now positively since the statement 
made by the Senator from Indiana whether we voted on it or 
not. I think probably the Senator is right. He announced then 
that he would introduce his amendment to the joint resolution 
in the Senate and the committee assented. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But he offers it not as a com- 
mittee amendment but as an individual amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not as a committee amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I simply want to make a state- 
ment. Mr. President, I think this amendment is both timely 
and appropriate in connection with this joint resolution. The 
joint resolution provides—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I do not want to yield for a 
discussion of the matter. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will make it very brief if the 
Senator will bear with me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The joint resolution provides that 
men who have become 21 years of age since the draft was im- 
posed shall be included in the draft. The amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana provides that the men between 19 and 


21, previous to their becoming subject to the draft, shall have a 
moderate military training. The importance of this is seen in 
the fact that the men who have come to the camps from private 
pursuits are more subject to illness by reason of the great 
amount of pneumonia that is found in the camps. Therefore, 
in connection with the joint resolution I consider it very timely 
and proper that the Senate at this time should consider and act 
upon the subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, regardless of 
what my views may be with reference to universal military 
training in time of peace, I want to say that I agree with many 
Senators who are in favor of universal military training; that 
it is very unwise to present this proposition at this time; that 
every effort that this country can bend toward the prosecution 
of the immediate war that we have on our hands should be 
exerted, and every measure that those in charge of the conduct 
of the war deem necessary ought to have, and I have no doubt 
will have, our earnest and hearty support. Every measure they 
deem essential will haye my support, anyway. 

This proposition ought to come up on its merits. It ought not 
to be forced through upon a measure to which there is absolutely 
no objection and which can be passed within one minute by the 
Senate, and if the amendment were out of the way it would be 
passed within one minute. All that may be said in behalf of 
military training may be admitted, and yet the injection of this 
amendment would not be justified. This is not a universal mili- 
tary training measure. It simply places all responsibility on 
the President to do this or not, without making any provision 
to carry it out. If we are for universal military training, let 
us do it. Let us make provision to carry it out in the proper 
way and let the President execute it, As a general rule, I am 
opposed to motions to lay on the table, but I think the condi- 
tions fully warrant such a motion. I shall be glad to consider 
a real measure providing for universal military training, but it 
ought to be considered on its own merits. It has no place here, 
even in this very imperfect form, and so, Mr. President, I move 
that the amendment be laid on the table, and I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

ro PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Ger Knox Sh 
Beckham Ha McKellar Shields 
rah Henderson McLean Smith, Ariz, 

Calder Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain James New Sterlin 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Norris Sutherland 
Curtis ones, N. Mex. Nugent homas 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Overman Townsend 
Fall ello; Page Trammell 
Fletcher Kendrick Poindexter Vardaman 

rance Kenyon Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen King Shafroth Warren 
Gallinger irby Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will take the liberty of stating that the 
Committee on Finance is having an important hearing and cer- 
tain members of that committee are detained in the committee 
room. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Washington to lay 
the pending amendment on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, having been detained in 
the room of the Committee on Finance, I am ignorant of what 
the amendment is, and I should like to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the so-called New 
amendment, proposed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion to lay the amendment of the Senator from Indiana on the 
table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Has the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, That Senator has not voted, 

Mr. WARREN. I withhold my vote, having a pair with him, 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
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Branvecer]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Martrn] and let my vote stand. 

- Mr. WILLIAMS. I have 1 pair with the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RanspEtt] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I transfer my general pair with that Sena- 
tor to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHunrstT] and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], which I transfer to the junior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Hare] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. By an arrange- 
ment with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] I transfer my 
pair to the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ssara] and 
vote “nay.” 

z Mr. REED. Under the arrangement just announced I vote 
yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD] is paired with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]. 

Mr. LODGE. My colleague [Mr. WEEKS], if present, would 
vote “nay.” He is paired with the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. James]. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce my general pair with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. I have been un- 
able to secure a transfer and so withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—382. 
Bankhead James Shafroth Thomas 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Thompson 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Shields Ilman 
Fletcher Kirby Simmons Trammell 
Gore McKellar Smith, Ariz. Underwood 
Gronna Norris Smith, Md. Vardaman 
Henderson Nugent Stone Williams 
Hitchcock eed Swanson Wolcott 
NAYS—35. 

Baird Frelinghuysen Knox Saulsbury 
Borah Gallinger 128 Sherman 
Gaer pene McCumber Smith, Ga. 

‘hamberlain Harding McLean Smoot 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Myers 838 
Curtis Kellogg Nelson Sutherland 
Dillingham Kendrick New Townsend 
Fall Kenyon Pa Wadsworth 
France King Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—28, 

Ashurst Hardwick Overman Robinson 
Brandegee Hollis Owen Smith, Mich 
Broussar Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Smith, 
Colt La Follette Phelan Walsh 
Fernald Lewis Pittman Warren 
Got McNary Pomerene Watson 
Hale Martin Ransdell Wee 


So the Senate refused to lay Mr. New’s amendment on the 
table. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add at the end of the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided further, That attendance by those subject to the provisions 
of this section of not less than six months upon military schools, under 
regulations made by the Secretary of War, shall be deemed a compliance 
with the provisions of this section. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I listened with the most intense 
interest to the fervid appeal made by the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. Krrsy] during the morning hour for unanimous consent 
to take up this measure and for its passage. I agree with him, 
as I think the entire Senate does, that this measure should re- 
ceive immediate consideration, and I congratulate him that 
within perhaps five minutes from the time that he pressed for 
unanimous consent, which was objected to only, as I understand, 
because we wanted the routine business of the Senate com- 
pleted, the Senate is now considering that measure, But I do 
not wish to have it appear only as a matter that may be de- 
ducted from the reading of the Record that the Senate imme- 
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diately took up the measure, but I wish that it shall affirma- 
tively appear that within that short period, after it was ap- 
parently turned down by the refusal of tnanimous consent, the 
measure came up upon the motion of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], which motion 
preceded the motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 


There is one thing, Mr. President, however, that I should 
like to say in addition, and that is in respect to one of the rea- 
Sons assigned by the Senator from Arkansas as to why this 
measure should be taken up, or rather as to why we should not 
be indulging in any discussions which seem to temporarily im- 
pede the consideration of this measure. I shall only refer to 
one thing, and that is the reference made by the Senator from 
Arkansas to a matter brought to the attention of the Senate 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. WaApsworTH] and elabo- 
rated to a much greater extent by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THostas]. I understood the Senator from Arkansas to 
ask, “ What difference does it make in respect to those things,” 
or, in referring to the article read from the Official Bulletin 
by the Senator from New York as being flamboyant, what dif- 
0 does it make in respect to that matter in this great 
crisis? 

Mr. President, the charge made by the Senator from New 
York, and which was repeated by the Senator from Colorado and 
sustained by the record that was read, makes this not a matter 
of flamboyancy—it makes it a matter of direct misrepresenta- 
tion; and it seems to me that the question of what difference 
does it make whether the truth is told or not depends alto- 
gether upon the source from which it comes. Had it come from 
a publication for which certain gentlemen are individually re- 
sponsible, I would say that it practically made no difference 
whatever; but coming, as it does, from the Official Bulletin of 
the Committee upon Public Information, I say, Mr. President, 


-that it makes a very great and a very serious difference. 


Mr. President, what is this Bureau of Information and what 
relation to the bureau does the Official Bulletin sustain? I hold 
in my hand a communication addressed to the President of the 
United States under date of January 7, 1918, and signed by 
George Creel, chairman, which purports to answer both those 
questions. It purports to lay before the President officially the 
nature of the activities of the Bureau of Information and the 
relation of the Official Bulletin to those activities. The first 
sentence in this letter is, Mr. President— 

As will n bli 
IAE HOA HAE- gona te ee AONA ED AAR ee 

“A world organization” for what purpose, Mr. President? 
Let us inquire into this official communication : 

Not only does it touch every part of the great machinery that co- 
ordinates the forces of America for victory, but it carries the meanin 
and purposes of America to all peoples, making the fight for public 
opinion in every country. 

“A world organization” for the purpose of creating world- 
wide public opinion; does it make no difference whether its 
statements are false or true? 

Besides the daily war news— 

He goes on to say— 
which it issues for the whole press of the country, it supplies some 
30,000 alpina with feature articles, a weekly news service, and 
governmental publicity material of all sorts. 

Does it make no difference whether the information that is 
furnished 30,000 newspapers and reaches every family in the 
land is true or untrue? In addition to this— 

It sends to foreign countries motion-picture exhibits showing America’s 
social, industrial, and war progress. 

Does it make no difference as to whether foreign countries 
receive the truth as to these material matters, or whether it 
receives misrepresentation? 

It issues an official daily newspaper— 

And here the director states specifically the relation of the 
Official Bulletin to the Bureau of Public Information— 

It issues an official daily newspaper for the Government with a circu- 
lation of 90,000 coples a gay. N 5 3 


It prepares and distributes, advises upon, and censors photographs 
and moving pictures to the number of more than 700 a day. 

And finally, Mr. President, he says: 

From a thousand sources we hear of the wonders of German prop- 
aganda, but my original determination has never altered. Always 
do I try to find out what the Germans are doing, and then I don't 
do it. Even if the very loftiness of our war aims did not command 
honesty at every point, I have the conviction that corrupt methods 
work their own destruction, i 

Now, Mr. President, if I understand the statement made by 
the Senator from New York and affirmed by the Senator from 
Colorado, it amounts to this: That not only was there a timely 
pointing out of the errors and misrepresentations contained in 
these statements to those who are officially connected with the 
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Bulletin, but these officials were brought before the committee, 
and the committee advised them of the inaccuracy of these pro- 
posed statements; they admitted the inaccuracy of these pro- 
posed statements, and said that they would not appear, and yet, 
notwithstanding the committee’s conception of the necessity 
for truth in the columns of the Official Bulletin, and notwith- 
standing the precautions taken by the committee to keep false- 
hoods out of its columns, they have appeared and appeared in 
all of their naked untruthfulness. 

Mr. KIRBY and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I do not wish to be understood 
us saying—and I do not think my language is susceptible of 
any such construction—that it made no difference whether the 
American public was furnished true or false information. I 
asked, “ What difference does it make about getting our men 
on the battle line in France that some of these statements about 
aeroplane service may possibly be flamboyant, optimistic, or 
a trifle exaggerated?” I repeat that question here and now, 
and I ask any Senator who has made complaint to stand up 
and say wherein this statement is not substantially true? Let 
the members of the committee stand up and say whether we 
ha ve not all the aeroplanes that we can use in training; whether 
we have not 126,000 men in the Aeroplane Service—more than 
we can ever get the schools for. Let members of the com- 
mittee stand up and say if we have not so many fighting planes 
already in France. Let some Senator on the other side get up 
and say that we have not three squadrons yonder on the Ameri- 
can front of the best battle planes in the world, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 


Mr. POINDEXTER, I am not a member of the committee, 


but if the Senator will allow me to answer his question I will 
stand up and say that we have not thousands of fighting planes 
in France; we have not one fighting plane manufactured by 
the Aeroplane Construction Board, either in France or any- 
where else, and the plans of the Aeroplane Construction Board 
are not to manufacture any fighting planes. 

Mr. KIRBY. There is not a single word said in this state- 
ment about fighting planes being manufactured here. Read the 
statement as it stands. I do not appear as an apologist for 
Creel; I do not know him; and I do not think he is authorized, 
under any consideration, to deceive or to send out untrue in- 
formation to the public. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Arkansas was present all the time when the committee investi- 
gated this matter, but the witness was compelled to admit that 
this statement was absolutely false. It says: 

Though hundreds have already been shipped, our factories have 
Sethe quantity production, and thousands upon thousands will soon 

0 . 

He was compelled to admit that only one airplane had been 
shipped to France. 

Mr. KIRBY. How many engines did he say had been 
shipped? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am talking about airplanes; that is 
what this statement refers to. 

Mr. KIRBY. The whole four statements are published to- 
gether, and it is stated that the planes are being shipped sepa- 
rately and that the engines are being shipped separately. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. No; the Senator 

Mr. KIRBY. And we have three squadrons yonder. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is entirely mistaken. Let 
me read the language, and I am sure the Senator will then 
recognize his mistake. 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not care about quibbling over it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; there is no quibbling; it is an abso- 
lute plain fact. : 

6858— 

That was the number of the caption— 

Airplane bodies ready for shipment “over there.” These airplane 
bodies, the acme of engineering art, are ready for shipment to France. 

Mr. KIRBY. Is not that true? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are not 1eady for shipment to 
France; and they are not going to ship them to France. They 

are the training planes. 

Mr. KIRBY. Well, does the statement say they are not 
training planes? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The statement, furthermore, says: 

Though hundreds have already been shipped 


Yet only one has been shipped. The witness admitted that 
this was an absolutely false statement calculated to deceive 
the American public. I am amazed that the Senator now raises 
any question here regarding it. 

Mr. KIRBY. I say that it makes no difference about putting 
an army on the French front whether or not a hundred of those 
things have been shipped. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am talking about 

Mr. KIRBY. Here is what I am talking about myself. These 
engines have been manufactured in the quantity they say they 
have been manufactured, and no member of the committee de- 
nies it. I say that yonder in France we have bought so many 
planes, and others are to be constructed; the raw material has 
been furnished by us, and they are being constructed. I say 
that three squadrons are upon the American front now—battle 
planes—do you deny that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no statement to that effect here. 

Mr, KIRBY. No; but the whole matter has been that the 
American people have been misled about the airplane service. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I rose in response to the Senator's invi- 
tation to any member of the committee to question his state- 
ment. Now, I say that the statements here made were admitted 
to be false by the witness before the committee. The statement 
did not relate to the airplanes that had been bought in France; 
it related to airplanes made in the United States, and falsely 
stated to have been shipped to France. The Senator will re- 
member, if he was present, that when the committee demanded 
of this witness that he give his authority, he produced a state- 
ment, a prophecy, made by Secretary Baker last February as 
his authority for saying that the airplanes had been shipped, 
whereas it was only a prophecy that they would be shipped. 

Mr. KIRBY. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To be entirely fair, I think it should be 
stated that 16,000 tons of material for building airplanes, and 
foremen, superintendents, and mechanics have been sent to 
France to construct airplanes. y 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not the issue, Of course, mate- 
rial has been sent to France; but this bureau was sending out 
pictures of completed airplane bodies, and it is declared in the 
caption of the statement that hundreds had been gent to 
France. That statement was false, and it was calculated to 
deceive the American people; and for that reason the committee 
thought the Government should not send out that statement 
with the Government stamp. o 

an JONES of Washington, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yie 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, there seems to be some differ- 
ence about whether the committee understood when airplanes 
were mentioned whether they were fighting planes or were not 
fighting planes. As I understand it, we have shipped en- 
gines—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not the question. The Senator 
isin error. We have not shipped any fighting planes nor train- 
ing planes to France—not one of them 

Mr. KIRBY. We have sent engines to France. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was talking about airplanes. 

Mr. KIRBY. We have sent the planes to France to be at- 
tached to the engines. No; they have not been shipped com- 
plete, and they never will be shipped complete. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is not a question of engines, Mr. 
President. It is a question of fighting-airplane bodies, 

Mr. KIRBY. I will concede, if the Senator insists upon it, 
although I did not hear the witness say it, that they have not 
shipped hundreds of the completed machines to France; but 
that has got nothing to do with the question as I see it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is a witness who stated how many 
engines had been sent. 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes; I heard the witness, and I heard how 
many squadrons we had and how many would be supplied. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have shipped 10 engines to France, 
That is the number. 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes; and how many to England? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Six to England and four to 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair suggest that 


Senators must address the Chair and receive permission to 
interrupt from the speaker. 

Mr. KIRBY. Very well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POINDENTER. With the permission of the Senator, I 
just want to put in the Recor three or four lines of a statement 
on this subject. 

Mr. KIRBY. Very well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The other day there was a debate here 
as to whether or not the Aircraft Production Board, notwith- 


standing the lapse of a year since we became engaged in this | 


war, had manufactured a battle plane; also, as to whether or 
not they intended to manufacture any, or expected to rely upon 
our allies to produce battle planes for us. On the following day 
there appeared in the New York Evening Post an article by Mr. 
David Lawrence, an apologist and defender of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, so I assume that what he says certainly does 


no injustice in any way to the administration. Here is what 


he says on that subject: 

Indeed, it was on Gen. Pershing's recommendation that the manu- 
facture of single-seated planes— 

That is. the battle plane— 


h ‘Heved he could get en of these 
ork CS pene 3E on two — yr Soe seated 
combat planes. eee 

I am not going again into the discussion of the misiea 
term that is given to these bombing planes—why they are called 
combat planes, or whether or not it is with the intention of 
deceiving the public. They are not battle planes. 

This writer goes on to say as follows: 

It turns out, however, that there is more need of the singi 

ut when the board appointed 

83 ‘President Sdent — — gate the air-production program 
— n its inquiry. 


particular preduction here. You are criticizing and delaying 
the legislation because you complain of a certain thing having 
been done by a ‘bureau ‘that you say is unauthorized. Why not 
fix it so that the bureau can not make this sort of a statement, 
or sry that the bureau is not authorized, and suppress it? 

Now, let us get down to the point that is at issue here. Here 
is a joint resolution the necessity for which has been recognized 
by the War Department. Here is a joint resolution the neces- 
sity for which has been recognized by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Here is a joint resolution which has been unanimously 
favorably reported by the Military Affairs Committee, after 
the amendment was offered and refused to be considered in the 
committee, on the suggestion that it would confuse the matter 
and ought to be presented here, and the Senator from Indiana 
IMr. New] was given permission to present it here. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. NEW. I think the Senator is in error in saying that the 
Military Affairs Committee refused to consider the amendment. 

Mr. KIRBY. I mean it was withdrawn. The Senator knows 
he withdrew it after objection was made to it. 

Mr. NEW. No; I beg the pardon of the Senator; I think he 
is again in error. I did not withdraw it from consideration 
there. 

Mr. KIRBY. The committee recommended the joint resolu- 
tion for passage without it. 

Mr. NEW. It was simply taken by unanimous consent of the 
committee that I should present it on the floor here without 
any recommendation from the committee. I think the other 
members of the committee will sustain me in that statement. 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not want to have any dispute with the 
Senator, but the committee recommended the joint resolution 
without the amendment, and gave the Senator from Indiana 
permission to introduce his amendment here. That is exactly 
the condition, and I understand that nothing more is expected 
here. What I want to do is to have the Senate pass upon this 
matter one way or the other, and I say if it is necessary to 
increase the age limit it ought to go above 31 instead of down 
below 21. 

I say there is no necessity on earth for the present amendment 
being attached to this joint resolution. If vou are going to 
train the soldiers to fight that are so imperatively needed on 


the battle front, if the Government is straining its resources 
both in money and in places for training and in officers for 
training to actually take care of the men who are to be soldiers 
when the training period is finished, then why bother about 
registering boys 19 years of age, and requiring them to be 
trained two years before they can be put into battle, when they 
are to be drafted only after they are 21? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KIRBY. Les. 

Mr. NEW. The amendment does not require that they shall 
be trained for two years. I think the Senator is again in error 
in his statement of the facts. 

Mr. KIRBY. I understood that it provided that we should 
register boys 19 years of age, and that we should train them 
at least six months of the year until they became 21 years old, 
and that they could not be drafted and put into the fighting 
front until after they were 21 years old. 

Mr. NEW. Why, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas further yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KIRBY. Les. 

Mr. NEW. For the better information of the Senator, I will 
state that the amendment reads as follows: 

. . an arooniance St waghie- 
— to be by the President. 

Nothing is said as to time. Under an amendment which was 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] six 
months in the aggregate was required for the two years. 

Mr. KIRBY. If the Senator had gone on with the amend- 
ment, he would have come to these words: 

But shall not be called for active service until they have -attained 
the age of 21 years. 

Mr. NEW. Oh, ves. 

Mr. KIRBY. Here is another amendment providing that they 
shall be trained six months, at least, a year in those two yeurs. 
‘That is the condition. We have over 8,000,000 men already 

as I understand, that have been accepted. We 
have a million and a half men in training now, and it is thought 
that we will need these other men whe have come of age since last 
June—another 670,000 to 1,000,000 men. The War Department 
says this amendment will confuse the plans, Every man knows 
that if we have only room enough to train the man who is neces- 
sary for fighting, we do not need to waste time in training the 
man who may be called on to fight two years after he is trained, 
and can not be called sooner. 

Why spend money on such a man now, why take a place in 
the camp for him, and why waste the time of the odicers who 
are needed for the other purpose of training soldiers on this par- 
ticular man? Why take him out of the industries, why take him 
out of school, until he can be used, when the Government de- 
mands that he shall be used? 

You say it is necessary to have universal training that we 
may have an army. When we have finished this organization 
for training and the perfection of it, we will have, in my opinion, 
at Jeast 5.000.000 men in the Army, and probably 10,000,000 
in camps before the war is over; and certainly that will be a 
sufficient army to protect the interests of the United States 
until you can institute this universal military training, if it is 
regarded necessary to do it. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— . f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. NEW. I should like to ask the Senator where he is going 
to get the 10.000.000 men of whom he speaks? i 

Mr. KIRBY. There are a good many million men between 
30 and 45 years ef age, and the Germans have them up to 54 
in their army. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, those men certainly are not in- 
cluded in the draft age. 

Mr. KIRBY. They are not—certainly not. 

Mr. NEW. The total number of those who are included in 
the enumeration made under the supervision of the Provost 
Marshal General was ten million, from which must be deducted 
all exemptions. 

Mr. KIRBY. That is true; but, I presume, there is no in- 
capacity on the part of Congress for lack of power to increase 
the age and extend it up to 45 years. My judgment is that you 
are going to have something like that dene before the war is 
over and if it is found to go down to 19 years of age, 
that, too, may be done. But if it is found necessary to go down 
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to 19 years of age, then when the man is trained he ought to be 
made a soldier and put into the battle front like the other 
soldiers. The necessity has not yet come for that, and I do not 
believe that any man should be drafted and put into the Army 
and sent yonder across the sea until he has at least had the 
right to have a voice in his own affairs at home, until he is 
recognized as à man. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. NEW. The necessity for soldiers was not recognized 
until after the 6th day of April, 1917. Had it been recognized 
earlier and provision made for providing those soldiers, our con- 
dition to-day would not be what it is. 

Mr. KIRBY. I am not taking issue with any statement of 
that kind, but this joint resolution has been here, recommended 
for passage, more than a month and a half, and it is time that 
it is fought out and passed or defeated, one way or the other. 
I insist that we ought not to confuse our system of raising our 
army with this universal military training idea, which will be 
ineffective for any purpose under existing conditions. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, a word in regard to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] and the 
amendment which I proposed to his amendment, and which he 
so graciously accepted. 

I am thoroughly in accord with the principle involved in the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana—the principle of uni- 
versal military training—and if this amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana, standing alone, were nothing more than a decla- 
ration of a policy, I should favor it. I should favor it whether 
we were in war or not. I should favor it if the chances of war 
were never so remote. I should favor universal military train- 
ing because of its relation to the moral welfare, because of 
its relation to the physical welfare of our young men, and 
because of its educational value. I should favor universal mili- 
tary training because of the spirit of national unity and of 
patriotism which it would inculcate. I should favor it because 
of its great value in doing away with all sectional feeling and 
all sectional interests in the United States and making a thor- 
oughly united American people. I think that universal military 
training would be the very triumph of democracy itself, and so 
I shall favor the proposition of the Senator from Indiana. 

But, Mr. President, I introduced an amendment providing 
that the period of training during the two years between 19 
and 21 should, in the aggregate, be not less than six months, 
I am not sure, Mr. President, that that amendment should be 
adopted under the present conditions and circumstances. A 
period of six months during those two years may, under present 
conditions, be too great a drain on certain industries in the 
land, and especially on the industry of agriculture, which, of 
course, we all recognize now as one of the most important and 
one, too, greately in need of men. Hence, on reflection and 
because of the division of opinion in regard to this matter, I 
have concluded to ask leave to withdraw my amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota has 
been accepted by the mover of the amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. With the consent of the mover of the 
amendment, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], I ask leave 
to withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That can not be done, be- 
cause the Senate has agreed to the amendment to the amend- 
ment, as the Chair is informed. The Senator from Indiana can 
modify his amendment before a vote is taken on it. a 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Would not a motion to reconsider be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
How was the amendment modified? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will have to ask 
the Secretary to read the modification. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I wish—to have it read as 
modified. 

The SECRETARY. The original amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. New] reads as follows: 

Sec. 5. That in addition to the persons subject to registration and 
selective draft under the act entitled An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase 8 the Military Establishment of the United 
States,“ approved 18, 1917, all male persons between the ages 
of 19 and 30, both inclusive, shall be subject to registration and draft 
in accordance with the provisions of said act: Provided, That all reg- 
istered male persons who bave attained the age of 19 years shall be 

to military training in accordance with regulations to be pre- 


subject 
— 2 F by the President, but shall not be called for active service until 
they have attained the age of 21 years. 


Then comes the portion accepted by the Senator from Indiana, 
as follows: 


Provided further, That the period of training between the 
19 and 21 years shall be in the aggregate not less than six mont 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I move that the vote where- 
by my amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Indi- 
ana was adopted be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a motion to amend 
already before the Senate. The Chair will recognize the Senator 
from South Dakota, but will say that the Senator from Indiana 
may modify his amendment, if he desires, before a vote is taken 
on it. The Chair possibly did not clearly express himself 
before. The question now pending is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a motion to amend 
his amendment, as it stands now, by eliminating therefrom the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will take it by 
unanimous consent that that is agreed to, unless there is objec- 
tion. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say a few words 
upon the point at issue. 

I think it very unfortunate, indeed, that the Senator from 
Indiana should have offered this amendment at this time. This 
is, in essence, a question which must be determined upon the 
battle field, which ought not to be determined now by us. If we 
lose this war, if Germany wins this war, or if a patched-up 
peace is made, amounting simply to an armistice, and not a 
lasting and enduring peace, then it goes without saying that 
we as a nation must become and must remain armed cap-a-pie 
indefinitely. We will have had full notice of Germany’s inten- 
tion to make a world conquest and to exercise world dominion, 
and we would be fools, indeed, if we did not prepare to prevent 
that when “the next war” breaks out“ the next war” con- 
cerning which the Prussian junkerthum and the military caste 
are already talking in Germany, and for which they are already 
making their plans. I have seen some right extensive plans 
advocated for “the next war.” Prussia has made up her mind 
that unless she is whipped she will regard the next pesce as 
an Enip? for further preparation for further world-conquest 

ust. 

Now, Mr. President, if she wins, of course, we must remain in 
arms, cap-a-pie, no matter what it costs the people in the sub- 
traction of money from education and progress and industry. 
If we have self-respect we must remain armed. But if upon the 
other hand we win the war, as I rather imagine we will sooner 
or later, then we will hope to rid the American people of the 
menace of universal military conscription, a curse, although it 
may at times be the less of two evils, but in itself a curse to 
civilization, to nationality, to progress, to humanity, and to 
education. Speaking for myself, one of the reasons why I am 
so ardently in favor of waging this war to a successful termi- 
nation is that I hepe to put an end not only to the menace and 
threat of universal military compulsory service in the United 
States but to put an end to it all over the world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi will suspend. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President 
to coordinate or consolidate the executive bureaus, agencies, 
and offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy 
and the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. KIRBY. I ask unanimous consent to lay aside the un- 
raen business temporarily until we finish this joint reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid 
aside temporarily. Is there objection? The Chair hears none; 
and the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumes the con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution 124. The Senator from 
Mississippi will proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if we win this war, it will 
be a most unfortunate thing to have upon the statute books a 
national pledge for universal military compulsory service, for 
which we are neither prepared by our past history nor invited 
by our ideals as to the future. A nation which lives in peace 
times under universal military compulsory service is a nation of 
slaves to exactly that extent, 

Now, there are two ways of having peace. One is to let Ger- 
many dominate the world and give us instead of the old Pax 
Romana a new Pax Teutonica, where none of us dare complain, 
and where all that any of us dare to do will be efficient in mak- 
ing a living for himself. That is one way. 
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Another way is to whip Germany, to whip the Teutonic junker- 
bund, to whip the military caste and the House of Hohenzol- 
lern, if possible; and then to be able to say to the entire world, 
“The world is not only safe for democracy but it is safe for 
liberty; it is safe for progress; it is safe for individual initia- 
tive; and not only is it safe for democracy but we have made 
democracy safe for the world, which is a bigger job than making 
the world safe for democracy.” 

Mr. President, to put upon the statute books a sort of a 
pledge that no matter how this war comes out we people of these 
United States are going to sink to the level of Prussians and 
Austrians and Bulgarians, to the level of the condition of the 
continent of Europe, living in armed camps, one against the 
other, -suspecting one another every day, prepared to pounce 
upon one another every week, I say is going too far. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word and I will. I repeat, it is a very 
unfortunate thing that this great question which must be left 
to be determined upon the battle field, if we win to be deter- 
mined in one way and if we lose to be determined in another 
way, should now be presented to this body with the danger and 
peril of misunderstanding in every vote that is cast. 

I for one am not prepared to pledge myself that these United 
States will become an armed camp with universal compulsory 
military service, subtracting the resources and the money and 
the manhood of the Nation from progress and peace and civili- 
zation for all time to come. Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator if he 
does not think that Instead of sinking to the level of the Prus- 
sians and Austrians we might well rise to the level of America 
and prepare to defend our existence and our national honor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if that question were worthy 
of an extended reply, I might make it, but it hardly is. America 
does not have to rise She has already risen years ago. She 
already stands upon a plane of civilization and progress and 
enlightenment and liberty unequaled by any other part of this 
world in the past or now. She has very largely risen to that 
level because she has in peace prepared for more peace rather 
than spending her energies in peace preparing for war. We 
have, like our English cousins across the water, found that our 
past policies left us unprepared for Prussian efficiency when 
the war came, but like them we too may say, as they ought 
to say, that we are glad of the fact that hitherto during the 
ages that have gone ringing down toward eternity we have 
devoted our energies to peace and civilization and humanity 
and progress, and not to war. 

We have thus far up to date in France and Flanders proven 
that in spite of our unpreparedness, in spite of the fact that we 
had to muddle through as best we could, we are still the peers, 
if not the superiors, of men who have been raised under a mili- 
tury caste, who have had no thought except for “the next 
war,” 

The Senator may think that America would “rise.” If 
America went to the platform that she was going to spend the 
balance of her existence thinking about the next war, I rather 
imagine she would “fall” and that her future would be un- 
worthy of her past. 

The thing to do now is to win this war and. if we win this 
war, to put an end, not only here but all over the world, even 
in Prussia itself, to universal compulsory military service, to 
make mankind recognize the common fatherhood of God and the 
common brotherhood of man, and to quit thinking about cut- 
ting one another's throats and begin to think about helping 
one another as the common children of God, entitled to the 
heritage which God has given us, America fall! The Sen- 
ator asks me. Shall America rise to this great Prussian oppor- 
tunity? He reminds me of something I heard some years ago. 
Somebody suid in the House one day that if certain New Eng- 
land mechanics down in Florida could not get away they might 
fall to the level of “the common white trash by whom they 
were surrounded,” and I said, “ Mr. Speaker, if they fall, they 
will violate all the laws of gravitation, because in order to 
reach that level they would have to rise.” So when the Senator 
asks me whether we shall rise to the level of supporting Ameri- 
ean honor and the balance of it my answer is we have already 
risen to it. We have been rising to it all the time and we have 
rerisen to it lately. 

We have had a new Easter of American patriotism. The god 
of justice and of righteousness and of American patriotism has 
been resurrected once more. Shall we rise to the level indicated 
by the Senator from Indiana? What level? The level of bar- 
barians; the level of war scekers; the level of institutions and 
societies founded upon a military caste, seeking throughout all 


the years of peace to prepare itself for war provoked by itself. 
Whenever you turn a people into an armed camp, you at once 
give them the ambition to provoke war in order to show how 
Well prepured they are for it. 

Fight this war out; resort to compulsory universal military 
service in order to defeat compulsory military universal service 
all over the world forever. Resort to war in order to put an end 
to war. As far as we can see, between a universal law Teutonic, 
while living forever in a state of suspicion and hatred and hos- 
tility toward the whole world, thinking about somebody's throat 
that you want to cut and national disaster, there is, to my 
mind, very little choice. 

Shall you rise to the level of Americanism? Have not those 
boys risen to it “over there"? Have not these boys in the train- 
ing camps risen to it? r 

All we have got to do, Mr. President, is to obey the injunc- 
tion of Charles Kingsley—those of us who are not fit for serv- 
ice—and that is “to hold our hearts up higher for those who 
are fighting afar,” and not to forget while we are doing this. 
under the strain of circumstance, the traditions and ideals of 
the American Republic and of American democracy—a republic 
and a democracy whose every salient, keystone strength has 
consisted in the fact that they were constantly and always pre- 
paring during peace for still better and more enduring peace. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am very glad, indeed. to 
find myself in perfect accord with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wittrams]. He has said what I should like to say 
much better than I could hope to say it. To say that America 
should rise above its present condition in military efficiency 
would simply seem to me to mean that we indorse Prussian 
military autocracy and acknowledge our own inefficiency and 
inability to win against an organized military force consisting 
of a comparatively small number of people. 

Mr. President, I have talked with maay people who came from 
Prussia. I have talked with a great number who were sub- 
jected to military service in that country, and I never have 
found a single one of those people who did not say that the 
Prussian military autoeracy ought to be dispensed with. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that to acknowledge that it is 
necessary for the American people to establish a compulsory 
military system is to acknowledge that Christianity is a failure. 

After this war shall have been concluded, and after a victory 
shall have been won by the lovers of peace, by the people of 
America and their allies, to say that we shall fasten upon the 
people of this country and other nations a compulsory military 
system is simply to indorse the system which we are now fight- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I will be glad to sacrifice my own life at any 
time in order to crush any autocratic military system, no mat- 
ter where it may be found. I acknowledge that we must fight 
fire with fire. I know that under present conditions we must 
train our boys in order to meet the enemy, but let us hope 
that this will be a vietory for humanity. Let us hope that 
when this war shall have ended it will mean that the people of 
the country will not be compelled to keep their young men in 
compulsory military training and service, but that they may be 
engaged in other pursuits or other business. 

I indorse what the Senator from Mississippi said, that if the 
Prussian military system shall prevail, if it should so happen 
that they should be the victors, then, of course, we must see 
to it that our young men are trained until such a time that 
it is possible for us to do away with that system. But I do not 
believe, sir, that we should at this time place upon the statute 
books laws which we do not wish to enforce after peace shall 
have been concluded. 

We are hoping now, Mr. President, that we shall win the 
war. We believe that we shall win this war in the hope that 
this system of military autocracy shall be crushed and that 
every nation on the face of the globe shall subscribe to certain 
rules, regulations, and agreements that they will disarm te a 
minimum. If that shall not be done, we can not say that we 
have won a real victory, as the Senator from Mississippi said, 
a victory that will not only be safe for democracy but a victory 
that will mean liberty to all people. ` 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. NEw], because I do not believe 
that this is an opportune time for such legislation, Let us 
pass such laws as are necessary to meet the needs of the hour. 
Let us subdue the enemy as quickly as possible. Let us crush 
this foe of all humanity, the military, autocratic system. Un- 
less we do that I do not believe we can say that we have won 
a real victory. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the joint resolu- 


‘tion in charge of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 


provides that all men who have become 21 years since the 
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draft was imposed shall be registered for military service. I 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fiercuer in the chair). 


think there are about 600,000 men who have become of age Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 


since the draft was imposed and who have come into the zone 
of eligibility. It is perfectly proper that those men should be 
included in the registration. 

The Senater from Indiana [Mr. New] has introduced an 
amendment which provides that all registered male persons who 
have attained the age of 19 years shall be subject to military 
training up to 21 years of age. It is not mandatory. It pro- 
vides that the Persident shall prescribe regulations if he be- 
lieves that these men should have this preliminary military 
training. 

I am in favor of this amendment. When it was introduced 
the other day I doubted the advisability of putting it on this 
joint resolution, because it is highly important that immediately 
this draft shall be completed so that we can perfect the call 
and provide the man power to make up the wastage that is 
now being caused by reason of our men going to the other side 
and by reason of sickness here. Three thousand men died in 
cantonments here on this side previous to the shipment on the 
other side of our troops. Since the troops have been sent over 
the casualties, according to the roll of honor of the Evening 
Star, now amount to some 2,100 or 2,200 men. When we hear 
of the result of the engagement of American troops—and I 
understand that American troops are engaged over there, al- 
though the reports at the present time are very meager—un- 
doubtedly that casualty list will be greatly increased. 

The problem that we have now is to fill the wastage that will 
naturally come by reason of the fact that our Army must take 
part in the attack and is, or will be, one of the important factors 
in the months to come on the other side. 

Now, what does this amendment provide? A simple method 
of training these men preiiminary to their call for the draft, 
that from 19 to 21 these men shall have a preliminary train- 
ing—not an expensive system, but an economical system— 
that will enable them to learn the elementary military principles 
to prepare them for the draft. 

I am told that the loss in one camp alone from pneumonia 
amounts to three or five men a day. The reason for that is 
that the men come directly from their homes, from their busi- 
ness, from the factories, and they are not in a physical condi- 
tion to stand the exposure of this training. If they had the 
manual training under some universal military system, un- 
doubtedly those men would be more physically fit for the ex- 
posure and for the extensive training necessary to make them 
American soldiers. 

Gen. Wood said the other day that by reason of the fact that 
these men came from all walks of life it was a democratic 
Army, and that the National Army would give an account of 
itself which would be probably equal if not superior to that of 
the trained troops of Europe. 

Mr. President, there is another reason why I believe this is a 
wise provision. Many of the Senators remember a statement 
that I think was sent to all the Senators by the Secretary of the 
Interior, showing that in the registration under the conscription 
act of the 10,000,000 men there were 700,000 men who were 
illiterate, and I think that in the draft which followed there 
were 200,000 men who could not read or write, and that in all 
the cantonments, in addition to the military training, they were 
holding night schools to teach the men to read and write, to teach 
them how to perform the ordinary duties of the soldier, the duties 
of a sentry, to read the bulletin boards and the orders, on the 
theory that an intelligent soldier makes a good soldier. What a re- 
flection on our educational system in this country is the fact that 
there are so many illiterates in our National Army! Have we not 
neglected our duty in this country? We have boasted of 
America as the melting pot of nations and yet the fires of 
patriotism have been burning low. These men have come from 
European countries, and we have allowed them to retain their 
ideas, their customs, and national instincts; in fact, we have 
allowed them to continue the use of their own language and to 
print their own papers, instead of forcing them into night 
schools and under a compulsory system of truining. As a result, 
there is a German propaganda in this country the extent of 
which we can not éstimate. In my State we have had casualty 
after casualty resulting in great catastrophies and causing the 
loss of life and of property. The time has come when these 
men must be dealt with severely. Taking German propagandists 
and pro-German sythpathizers in our laps and feeding them 
sugar plums is not a good national policy. If we had a blank 
wall and a shooting squad, such depredations would soon stop. 

Mr. President, as an educational advantage for our young 
men, the amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] 
will be a great benefit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 


New Hampshire? ; 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 8 ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to say that two days ago I 
received a short letter from a colonel in the United States 
Army, a man who was educated at West Point, who went 
through the Philippine war, and who is now in command of a 
camp in the South. In that letter he wrote as follows: 

I wish you coul s 
work we are Sine bers pEi — 25 n » She conditions 
as they were when troops began to arrive and look at these wonderful 
pusky youngsters now, the 3 in physique, morale, discipline, 
and ring, I feel that, even if we were never to use them in the great 
cause, the work put on them would be of the utmost value to the 
country and to themselves, ; 
| Mr. President, those young men, coming from all parts of the 
country and from all walks of life, have been in camp but a 
few months. We know exactly what kind of soldiers they were 
at that time, but a few months’ training has put them in the 
condition which this distinguished soldier describes to me in the 
letter which I have read. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that is only one in- 
stance of thousands of instances of which I have heard. 
$ Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me to ask a ques- 

on? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How many boys are there between 19 and 21 
years of age in the country who would be subject to this regis- 


“tration? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Taking the estimate that there will 
be five or six hundred thousand men who have come into the 
draft age during the past year, if this bill passes I should say 
that the number who would be subject to registration would be 
from 750,000 to a million. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That number would be registered? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That number would be registered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has the Senator from New Jersey any esti- 
mate of how much it would cost? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the military his- 
tory of this country shows that we have fought our wars and 
maintained our Military Establishment at great cost. We were 
not ready in the Spanish-American War, and it therefore prob- 
ably cost us twice as much to fight that war as it would have 
done if we had then had some simple system of military training. 

Take the shipping question alone. We were short of ships 
at the beginning of the Spanish-American War. Both political 
parties in this country had pledged themselves to a merchant 
marine. Up to 1865 the American merchant marine carried 90 
per cent of the exports and imports of this country, but from 
that date the commerce of the seas was taken away from us; 
our commerce stopped at the water’s edge. When the Spanish- 
American War broke out we had no ships, and we went out into 
the highways and the byways and bought them, paying for them 
twice as much as they were worth. I remember one old vessel, 
the Vigilancia, for which we paid $67,000, and she was sold to a 
Chicago junk company for $3,000 after the war. We spent 
$18,000,000 for our merchant fleet with which to transport 
troops, and at the end of the war we sold the vessels of which 
it was composed for $307,000. That is what failing to have some 
military policy in this country has cost us. 

When Villa crossed the border at Columbus we were unpre- 
pared; we refused to accept the lesson of an invasion by a 
Mexican bandit; and when Germany declared war we made no 
preparation, although there were then men in this country with 
wisdom and with vision who advised us at that time to prepare. 
However, we failed to do so. I attribute that to the fact that 
we were a great peace-loving Nation, and war was repugnant 
tous. Had we prepared at that time, or had we had a universal 
‘system of military training, we would not now be preparing for 
war at inflated prices. A 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not disagree with the Senator on that 
question; but I merely wanted to be informed of the fact about 
what it would cost the Government to train these boys, if he 
has any estimate of it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, Mr. President, all I can say 
in regard to that is that Switzerland, which has a system of 
universal military training and a population, I believe, of only 
4,000,000, trains and maintains an army of 500,000 men, with 
only 230 paid instructors, at an annual cost of $9,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to inquire of the Senator from New 
Jersey whether, if this amendment passes and takes effect now, 
the Government will not be obliged to build additional canton- 
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ments for the men, to furnish them with uniforms and arms for 
training, food supplies in sufficient quantity—which will, of 
course, be enormous—and, in addition, require the services of 
some forty or fifty thousand officers, none of whom we can at 
present spare, plus transportation, which at present is so con- 
gested as to demand the use of all of the rolling stock we have, 
while at the same time we must go on with the training of the 
drafted men with which to increase our Army and repair its 
wastage, and whether he has considered what the enormous cost 
of such an undertaking would be? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have considered 
the money cost; but I am also considering the tremendous cost 
that we are now paying by reason of our unpreparedness. I 
believe that some simple plan can be formulated which will 
provide for the training of these men in the localities where 
they will be registered, so that a limited training, probably of a 
month or two weeks a year, may be afforded them, so that dur- 
ing this period they may be trained by officers who, unfortu- 
nately, will be wounded or maimed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to ask the Senator from New Jer- 
sey if he thinks a military training of two weeks or of a month 
a year will go very far toward making a soldier? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, answering the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, I can only say that the military training 
at Plattsburg for a month in a year has worked wonders; and, 
as the records show, in the officers’ training camps one of the 
questions that was first asked was whether the man had had 
any military training at any military camp; and men that had 
Such training were always preferred over the men who had not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator from New Jersey yield 
further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield further to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As I understand the New amendment, this 
training is to last only during the war. I take it, therefore, 
that the New amendment is designed to assist in the contribu- 
tion of men to the Army in this war. I want to ask the Sena- 
tor if he thinks that a training of anything short of three or 
four months will be of material assistance in the making of 
soldiers for this war? 

I quite agree that two weeks’ or a month’s training in a mili- 
tary training camp, such as they had at Plattsburg, would be 
of great benefit to men; but would it go far toward making a 
soldier? If the New amendment is of any value at all, it must 
be in the way of making soldiers for this war, because its opera- 
tion ends with the war. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, a young man who 
is ordered to a training point at 19 years of age for one month’s 
training will during his time of training have at least three 
months’ training previous to his being subject to the draft. I 
firmly believe that three months’ training will be of great benefit 
to any man and make him better mentally, physically, and mor- 
ally than if he had had no training; he will be a better soldier 
when the draft is imposed upon him, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What effect would the adoption of this 
amendment have upon the military schools of the country? 
According to my information the number of schools and the 
attendance upon those schools has been increased very largely 
in the last year or two, and it is very natural that that should 
be the case. What effect would the passage of a bill like this 
have upon such schools? Does not the Senator from New Jersey 
think—to come down to what I want to know—that there ought 
to be a provision in the amendment, if it should be adopted, 
to the effect that those in attendance or who may be in at- 
tendance upon the military schools of the country should be 
excused from such training? j 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
might be a very wise one. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 


I think some such amendment 
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Mr. FALL. Is not what the Senator from Tennessee suggests 
provided for in this amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is not. I have, however, offered an 
amendment to the amendment providing for it in terms. 

Mr. FALL. As I read this amendment, Mr. President, the 
matter of the exemption of the young men who are in attend- 
ance on military schools, or failing to call them, would be en- 
tirely in the hands of the President. I frankly say to you 
that I object to the amendment as it stands, because it does not 
go far enough, in my judgment, in providing the rules and regu- 
lations which I think it is the constitutional duty of Congress 
to provide. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I also think that is an objection, and I 
so stated. I offered the amendment, if the Senator is referring 
to me. 

Mr. FALL. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that now, under this amendment, the rules with reference to 
military training are to be entirely prescribed by the President, 
so that these men may not be called from their schools unless 
the President sees fit to call them. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not think it is broad enough in its 
scope to permit that kind of exemption. 

Mr. FALL. I am afraid that it will prove to be so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am merely submitting the suggestion 
to the Senator for his consideration. I hope he will vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am for universal 
military training. Undoubtedly military training in schools 
and colleges is of great benefit; but that kind of training only 
reaches a certain class of men. The pending proposal ts for 
universal compulsory training, not compulsory service; that 
all men in every walk of life, after they reach a certain age, 
shall for a certain period be trained by the Government in mili- 
tary tactics. The men attending military schools and colleges 
are men whose parents can afford to send them there, Such 
training no doubt has been of benefit, as demonstrated by the 
fact that the men who were at the second training camp at 
Fort Myer coming from a famous southern military academy, 
proved by their experience in military knowledge and science 
to be far better equipped than the men who had simply been 
trained in the National Guard or elsewhere. I believe that an 
amendment exempting those men who take military training 
in schools and colleges would be wise. The spirit, however, of 
this proposal is to make military training universal, so that if 
America calls on these men they will have sufficient preliminary 
training, and we will not have to go to the expense of drilling 
them and training them in the primary grades of military 
knowledge before they are called upon to undergo more intensive 
training and discipline, 

Mr. President, I think for the Senate at this time to go on 
record against universal military service is unwise. Pass this 
amendment to-day, and it will be a message to the boys in the 
camps and the boys “over there” that America intends to sup- 
ply from the young men of the country the reserves to take the 
place, when necessary, of the boys who have gone to the other 
side. It will be a message to the allies that we mean business 
and that all the young men of America will be ready for the call 
to the colors. The only source we have for our Army in this 
country are the men who will become of age in the next 16 
years; they must fight the battles of the future. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] some days ago said that this war 
would be over in six months. If he is right and the war should 
terminate in six months, it is going to be a German victory, and 
we must fight on; and if it is not terminated In six months we 
will fight for two or three years, because we will not stop until 
German militarism has been beaten down. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator from New Jersey to 
state a moment ago that the defeat of this amendment would 
be construed as a disapproval of universal military service. 
Does not the Senator think that he states the proposition a 
little too baldly in making that statement? Speaking for my- 
self, I am in favor of military service, but I am not quite sat- 
isfied, in view of the immense drafts that are to be made upon 
the Government in men and in treasure within the next few 
months and years, that it would be the part of wisdom to 
adopt this amendment. We have no place for the training of 
the young men; the cantonments will be required to take care 
of the thousands and hundreds of thousands, and even millions, 
in my judgment, that must be called into military service; and 
there are many other objections which will readily occur to the 
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able Senator. Does not he think, in view of those facts, that 
the statement is too strong, that to defeat this amendment is a 
registering of opposition to military service? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think it would be very unwise 
at this time to defeat any measure that provides for universal 
military service or training in this country. I will say to the 
Senator from Utah that when we passed the conscription act 
there were grave doubts in the minds of many whether it could 
be imposed and whether it would be successful. It has created 
one of the greatest armies—limited, it is true, to a million and a 
half of men— that has ever been raised; and there is no ques- 
tion about the success of the draft. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will yield further 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. I want, speaking for myself, to say that I never 
had any doubt ahout the success of the draft law. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator will permit me to 
finish my sentence, I will be very glad to suffer an interruption. 
Since we passed the conscription act and raised our Army the 
situation has changed. Russia has broken down, Germany has 
advanced far into France, and the allies’ lines are threatened. 
85 is up to America now to consider future military prepara- 

on. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I will ask the Senator if he does not know from 
the news of this morning that the present Government of Rus- 
sia is advocating immediate universal military training for that 
country? 

Mr. BORAH. That must be encouraging news for the whole 
world. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that such a state- 
ment was in the papers this morning. All that I can say is 
that Russia is beginning a little late. 

Mr. President, I certainly believe that it is our duty, as a 
Senate, to say to the country that the young men of 19, 20, and 
21 years shall be trained preliminary to the draft. I believe it 
is our duty at this time to pass this measure. It will be a mes- 
sage to Germany that the limit of our Army is not a million 
and a half men; that we have other resources. 

Mr. President. in closing, I simply want to cite a little inci- 
dent that happened to me. When about to vote for the declara- 
tion of war there came into my office a number of worthy 
women who were pacifists and who urged me to vote for pre- 
paredness, but against the declaration of war. They sald, “ Do 
not send our boys te be cannon fodder,” and I must say that 
their appeal made an impression upon me. I came over to the 
Senate, and as I entered the Chamber a message was handed 
to me which contained a letter from a patriotic woman of New 
Jersey 70 years old. In that letter were three verses which 
give, I think, the most eloquent description of America's posi- 
tion in this war that I have since read. I have long wanted to 
put those three verses in the Recorp, and in my closing remarks 
and in my appeal to the Senate to vote for this amendment I 
am going to recite them to the Senate: 

There came to us this edict, “ Ye must not sail the sea 
Except as I Shall order and in the path me.” 


Then, like a fire that smouldered and et a touch outblazed, 
The deep voice of the Nation u protest loud was raised. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
New Jersey takes his seat I should like to ask a few questions, 
thinking, Inasmuch as he is a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee, that he can give me the information I want. Will 
the Senator advise me how many men are yet available under 
the present draft law for field service? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that the first draft 
was about 175.000 short, and that 75,000 additional men have 
been called, and that there are about 100,000 more to be called. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think perhaps the Senator misunderstands 


my question. How many men are there subject to the present 
draft liable to be called for active service if desired? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The draft act provides for about 
1,500,000 men. I understand in the first draft about 687.000 
were called. So I presume that the next draft will contain 
over 600,000. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Still I have not made myself clear. I want 
to know how many men are embraced in the terms of the pres- 
ent draft law and what percentage of them are fit for fighting? 
That is putting my question in another way. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand, the Senator's 
question means, How many men are now registered between the 
ages of 21 and 31? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right; and not in active service. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand the estimate is about 
10,000,000 men. 

Mr. NEW. It is short of that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, over 9,000,000, I understand. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Can the Senator tell me the estimate of the 
number of men the Chamberlain resolution, now pending, will 
produce per year? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The draft at the presert time class- 
ifies the men into four classes, and it will call, it is estimated, 
between 500.000 and 700,000 men, divided into the four classes 
provided by the registration. I should estimate probably 
250,000 or 300,000, as a guess. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In the first class, does the Senator mean? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The first class—less, rather than 
more. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And about 600.000 in all classes? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. From 500,000 to 600,000; yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator tell me how many men 
are available under the present law registered in class 1? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the Senator know, or have any of 
the advocates of this bill estimated, how many men the present 
cantonments of the country will accommodate? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, Mr. President, answering 
that question, I think that I can satisfy the Senator that there 
will be plenty of accommodations for the entire drafted army 
that we may choose to train. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I assume that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We are sending men out of the 
country very rapidly and there is plenty of capacity in the can- 
tonments. There are also, of course, many large encampinents 
where tentage could be used. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am not questioning that the number of 
men required for training to fight this war can be accom- 
modated in the training camps and cantonments; but, still, I 
should like to know how many men can be accommodated in 
these cantonments? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— : 

Mr. KIRBY. About a million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Not yet; I intend to answer the 
question of the Senator from Delaware, if I can. At the pres- 
ent time there are, as I understand. in the camps and canton- 
ments of the country about 1,200,000 men, less the number of 
men who will be transported to the other side. The capacity of 
the cantonments probably in the next six months will be largely 
increased, because 400,000 or 500.000 men will be transported. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The capacity of the cantonments will not 
be increased unless more are built. Their capacity, as I under- 
stand the Senator to say, is about 1,200,000, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We are sending men to the other 
side and some of them are being transported to camps where 
tents are used. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; I understand that; but the capacity 
of the cantonments remains the same whether men are in them 
and whether men have been moved out er not. 3 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Not necessarily so. There are 
some cantonments capable of housing 60.000 men, which are now 
accommodating only 20,000 or 30,000 men. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The capacity of that cantonment wouid be 
60,000 men. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Possibly, or it might be 80,000 with 
additional tentage. Will the Senator tell me what he is driv- 
ing at, and I will try te answer his question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think I have. Mr. President, made it as 
plain as I can make it. I asked the question of the Senator, 
who is a member of the Military Affairs Committee, What is 
the capacity of the cantonments of the United States? I do 
not care how many are in them. “Capacity” is a very well- 
defined term. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should say the capacity was about 
a million and a half men. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
think I may be able to throw a little light on the subject of the 
cantonments. No one of the cantonments is at present taxed to 
its capacity. My understanding, my information, is that they 
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could accommodate now about 40 per cent more men than they 
have. I do not state that as an absolute fact, but that is my 
understanding of the situation, and as I believe it to be. Now, 
Mr. President, it is also a fact that a large number of men—I 
think substantially all of them—are to be withdrawn from those 
cantonments in the very near future, leaving them comparatively 
open to new occupants, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Still the Senator who rose to answer the 
question has not as yet answered it. What is the maximum 
capacity of the cantonments? 

Mr. NEW. I tried to answer that question by saying that 
the cantonments now had about 40 per cent more capacity than 
they are called upon to provide, and they are now housing some- 
thing like 1,250,000 men. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Then the total capacity would be 40 per 
cent more than that, would it? 

Mr. NEW. That is what I meant to say—about 40 per cent 
more than that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question in that connection? Does the Senator from In- 
diana propose to use any of these military cantonments, that 
are now used for the training of the actual soldiers, for training 
these boys within the next two years? 

Mr. NEW. That will be entirely at the option of the War 
Department. I should think they would be used in part, at least. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should certainly think so. 

Mr. NEW. Now, Mr. President, in further explanation of 
the amendment, I should like to call attention to the fact that 
the amendment provides that these men may be called under 
regulations to be prescribed by the President. No definite time 
is fixed for it; and many men could be taken care of at auspi- 
cious seasons of the year, under canvas, if necessary, without 
detriment to their health or anything of the sort, if the time of 
year is properly selected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Has not one of the complaints been that 
these tent camps have been productive of disease in the Army, 
more so than the cantonments? 

Mr. NEW. I think the complaint has been that the tent 
camps were used at a time of year when they were Fot suited 
for the occupancy of troops. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I ask the Senator another @yestion? 
I profess to no particular knowledge of military questions; but 
is it not true that a cantonment is far superior to a canvas 
camp as a plar } in which to accommodate soldiers? 

Mr. NEW. I certainly think it is; and, in addition to that, 
‘Mr. President, I will state that if additional cantonment ac- 
commodations are necessary for the care of these troops they 
should be built, and would be built, I take it. I do not mean 
to say for a moment that it is contemplated to take care of 
these men under ¢anvas. I say that it can be done in part 
without detriment to the health of the men, provided the ele- 
ment of season and locality is taken into account, as it may be 
under the wording of this joint resolution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator, who is the author of this 
amendment, undertake to answer another question? In the 
Senator's judgment, how many officers will be needed to train 
these men from 19 to 21 years of age? 

Mr. NEW. That would depend entirely upon the rapidity 
with which those men were called, and it is impossible to an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator who is the author of the 
amendment, I suppose, has a general outline of the plan in his 
mind. According to the Senator's notion, how many officers 
would be required to train these men in the fashion in which he 
thinks they should be trained? - 

Mr. NEW. Oh, Mr. President, that is a question that I could 
not definitely answer, and I do not think anybody else could; 
but that it would require a large number of officers goes with- 
out saying. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. NEW. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Indiana if he believes that in the event this amendment 
should be adopted the President should use any diserimination. 
as between the young men who would be subject to this draft? 
Does he believe that the President should have the right to 
select a few, and such few as he might designate, to take this 
training and exempt the others? 

Mr. NEW. No. I never have thought and never intended 


that there should be discrimination in the mere matter of tak- 
ing the men. I have intended that all should be made subject 


to military training, but that the time of year and-the conditions 
under which they may be trained shall be left to the option of 
the President. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, Mr. President, does not 
the Senator realize that if this amendment be adopted it will be 
necessary, in the interest of fairness to all, to make such a pro- 
vision as will provide for equal training of all the young men 
within the respective ages? 

Mr. NEW. I think the amendment does make provision for 
that, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And does the Senator believe 
that at this time we should provide facilities for training this 
large number of men, in addition to the enormous task which 
we already have upon our hands? 

Mr. NEW. That is just exactly what I mean, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I take it, between these ages 
we will find somewhere between twelve and fifteen hundred 
thousand men. 

Mr. NEW. I think that is approximately correct. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And these men will be coming 
of age every day, some of them, reaching the point where they 
are not subject to training under this amendment, and, of course, 
then they become subject to the general Graft; but others will 
be coming in all the time. I should like to know whether or not 
any estimates have been made as to the cost of assembling all 
of these young men, the cost of equipping them, and the cost of 
giving them this instruction? Has there been any estimate 
made of the cost of the operation of this amendment, assuming 
that is shall be fairly and generally applied? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I have made no estimate as ap- 
plied to these men. I take it that the cost of training these men 
will be comparatively small. It will cost no more and no less, 
perhaps, to train a boy between 19 and 21 than to train one 
between 21 and 23. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NEW. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the committee take any evidence on this 
proposition? 4 

Mr. NEW. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did they call anyone from the department to 
give them an estimate as to how many men there are in the 
country between the ages of 19 and 217 

Mr. NEW. No. They called no one for that particular pur- 
pose, but the committee had the benefit of estimates. 

Mr. NORRIS. What were those estimates of the total number 
of men in the country between the ages of 19 and 21? 

Mr. NEW. It is estimated that something less—not a great 
deal less—than 1,000,000 men reach the age of 21 years in this 
country each year. I take it that about as many reach the 
ages of 20 and 19. From them, of course, must be deducted those 
who are exempted for various causes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the exemptions would not be as great 
as the exemptions that take men out of the regular military 
service, because one of the objects would be to fix up men who 
are not in good shape. 

Mr. NEW. That, I think, is one of the strong arguments for 
the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; probably. Now, I want to ask the Sena- 
tor if anyone gave an estimate of the cost based on a service 
of six months in the year of all these men? 

Mr. NEW. Not with direct reference to this amendment. As 
I say, it has been assumed—and I think the assumption a fair 
one—that the cost of training men between the ages of 19 and 
21 will not materially differ from the cost of training men of 
any other age. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from In- 
diana a question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. NEW. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. I think possibly the question asked by my col- 
league, the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], was 
directed at the question which I asked first, and which provoked 
the colloquy between the Senator from Tennessee and myself. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to call attention to 
the fact that if we take it one at a time, probably the debate 
will last longer. We can not hear what is said. 

Mr. FALL. I am talking by myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
is talking, the Senator from Indiana having yielded to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator yielded for a question, which I am 
putting to him, with reference directly to the Senator’s amend- 


ment. 
Mr. NEW. The Senator desired to ask me a question. 
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Mr. FALL, I stated that, in my judgment, the amendment 
would allow the President of the United States to exempt from 
immediate draft boys who are in attendance upon military 
schools. My colleague [Mr. Jones of New Mexico] has asked 
if, in the opinion of the Senator who introduces the amendment, 
there should be any discrimination. Now, is it not within the 
knowledge of the Senator that there have been exemptions, per- 
fectly proper exemptions, from the general operation of the 
rules and regulations in the matter of students in attendance 
at colleges and schools? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. Is it not in the discretion of the President now, 
and would it not remain in his discretion, for example, to do 
as the Secretary of the Navy did with reference to enlistments 
in the Marine Corps and in the Navy—to notify the boys that, 
while they had been accepted, they would not be called, if they 
chose to remain in school, until the next six months, or the 
expiration of their term? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, by way of a general answer to 
that question, I think that very broad latitude is given to the 
President under the language of the amendment. 

Mr. FALL. Is he not pursuing and has he not been pursuing 
that course with reference to the present law? = 

Mr. NEW. Exactly. 

Mr. FALL. That is all that I wished to ask. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I voted this morning against 
laying this amendment on the table; but I did so for the reason 
that I did not think it was the parliamentary way, in fairness, 
to dispose of the amendment. It seemed to me that it was fair 
to have some expression of opinion more than had been had in 
regard to the amendment before it was finally disposed of. I 
did not, however, vote against laying it on the table because I 
was in favor of the amendment; and very briefly I desire to 
state why I am opposed to it at this juncture of affairs. 

I do not propose to discuss the merits or demerits of universal 


military training. I doubt very much if that question is be- 


fore us, when we consider the form and the meager provisions 
of the amendment. Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of the system, te my mind it should be disposed of in a different 
way and at a different time by the Senate. I do not conctude 
myself therefore on the question of universal military training 
by my opposition to this amendment. It seems to me that all 
our policies at this time must necessarily be controlled to some 
extent by the supreme exigency which now confronts us. Our 
policies must necessarily take into consideration the fact that 
there is an immediate situation to meet, and that anything 
which subtracts from our efforts in any particular line in the 

meeting of that situation should be considered in shaping our 
policies. + 

We have at this time, according to the information which I 
have been able to gather from supposedly reliable sources, some 
300.000 men in the Navy, some 250,000 men in the Regular Army, 
some 650,000 men in the National Army, and available under 
the present draft law as it now exists two and a quarter million 
men. This resolution, if adopted, will make available for train- 
ing a million more of the young men of the country. It is the 
belief of those who have investigated the matter that about a 
million boys come of age each year. Then if we adopt the 
New amendment we will take out of our industries and agri- 
cultural life about 2,000,000 more for at least a portion of the 
year. By such a program we will break down our productive 
industries, both agricultural and manufacturing. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does it not really classify the men 
between 19 and 21, under the language used, just as the balance, 
except that they can not be sent to active service? Does it not, 
therefore, justify their being sent to cantonments and kept in 
cantonments at once? That is my serious objection to it. 

Mr. BORAH. That ts one of the objections; but I was going 
to say that we have this army, or available army, the figures 
of which I have just given; and if this amendment should be 
adoptet] we would draw from the industries and the agricul- 
tural interests of the country two million more, provided and 
assuming that the law is going to be executed. 

Mr. President, the first objection that I have to this amend- 
ment, assuming new that one favors universal training, Is that 
the Congress ts not doing its duty in regard to the measure by 
leaving the entire matter to the discretion of one who has 
already declared himself against it. The Secretary of War in 
his report has stated plainly that in his judgment this is not 
the time to invoke universal military training; and yet we 
would be engaged in passing a measure which would leave it 
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entirely to his discretion—as I assume that his discretion in 
this respect is the discretion of the President, and his judgment 
is that of the President—one who thinks it is unwise at this 
time to adopt universal military training, or to call these boys 
into the cantonments for the purpose of putting them in condi- 
tion to meet their future obligations as soldiers. The amend- 
ment is wholly Inadequate. It provides no machinery, makes 
no provisions for the carrying out of this most important pro- 
gram, and finally leaves the whole thing to be executed or not 
to one who is entirely against the plan. Congress. is not meeting 
the situation at all. j 

This amendment says: 

Provided, That all registered male persons who have attained the age 
of 19 years shall be subject to milit training in accordance with 

lations to be prescribed by the President, but hal not be called for 
active service until they have attained the age of 21 years, 

If universal military training is worthy of the consideration 
of the Congress of the United States at this time certainly the 
Congress should go far enough to prescribe the manner in which 
this training should be had, and make it obligatory. I wonld 
not want, myself, to deal with so important a matter by leaving 
it entirely to the discretion of one who has been frank enough 
to state that he is opposed to its execution at this time. So, 
Mr. President, whether you view it as an advocate of universal 
miltiary training or whether you are opposed to it, to my mind 
— amendment wholly fails to meet the situation as it should 

met. 

The able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
stated that he thought the passage of this amendment would be 
notice to Germany of which Germany would have to take con- 
sideration; that it would notify the German people that we were 
preparing to meet this situation in accordance with the best 
rules of military preparation. Now, no doubt it would be a 
matter of great disturbance to Germany, and to Hindenburg 
particularly, to know that the Congress had passed a joint resolu- 
tion leaving the training of its young men to a Secretary of War 
who has declared against the proposition in advance of the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution. Viewing it from this standpoint, 
it seems to me that we ought to meet the situation as becomes 
the Senate in regard to such a matter, if we are going to take it 
up at all. 

But to my mind, Mr. President, that is not the most serious 
objection to the adoption of this amendment at this time. If we 
shall assume the statute would be executed, let us look at the 
matter from another standpoint. There is very much in this 
war aside from getting men in uniform or sending them 
to the cantonments and training them. We have got to 
take care of our industrial and agricultural interests as we go 
along, and we have already drained those two walks of life 
far beyond the point of safety. I see no reason why we should 
tuke the young men of 19 and 20, in this exigency, under these 
circumstances, away from the industries of life where they are 
absolutely needed in order to sustain the war quite as much as 
they are in the cantonments. 

A few days ago the President issued an address asking the 
young men of the cities and those who were not already engaged 
upon the farm to volunteer to go out upon the farm and to 
assist in raising the food which is absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of our part in this struggle. I think it is absolutely 
essential, and 1 think if that call is not properly answered 
other steps will have to be taken to meet the exigency. I pre- 
sume that I am in no different position from that of many other 
Senators upon the floor. perhaps all Senators; but our mail is 
deluged with letters from those in the agricultural regions, 
stating that they are compelled to cut out their acreage, re- 
duce their acreage, and reduce their crops, because of the want 
of labor, I know that so far as the State is concerned which I 
represent here in part, the only help left upon the farm is the 
boys 19 or 20 years of age. The others, of course, are subject 
to draft and subject to call; and the only ones left upon whom, 
you can rely, who are there as permanent factors, whom you 
ean depend upon throughout the year, are the ones who will be 
called under this amendment. 

Does the able Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] believe that it 
would be wise, even if we could, to go into the agricultural 
regions of Indiana, onto the farms of Indiana, and draw away 
the boys of 19 and 20 from the farms and put them into a train- 
ing camp? I do not think it is a wise thing to do; and that is 
the supreme reason why I could not support his amendment, 
even if I were in favor of universal military training. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. In answer to the question put to me by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, I will say that I have tried to obviate that 
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objection as far as possible by giving the President as much 


latitude as has been given him in prescribing the time of the 
year when these men may be taken. It has been my thought 
that the men who come from the farms may be taken at one 
time of the year and that the men in Idaho may be taken at a 
different time of year from the men in Florida, under such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe. I recognize as well as 
the Senator from Idaho or as anybody else that farmers are 
short of help, just as everybody else is short of help; and I 
would go just as far as it is possible to go in meeting that 
objection, t j) 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the proposition as stated by the 
Senator shows the impossibility of putting into execution at 
this time universal military training without interfering with the 
efficient conduct of the war—that is, if you are going to have 
universal military training, if you are going to have anything 
except theory and the most scanty and inadequate enforcement 

of it, you must necessarily invade the domain of the farmer and 
the industries of the country generally. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. Let me say to the Senator, 
Mr. President, that it may be a little different in his State, 
where a particular crop is raised and disposed of. It might 
be possible there to draw away boys at a certain time of year, 
but it is not possible at this time to take the boy of 19 and 20 
from the farm in diversified farming at any time of year with- 
out interfering with the production of food. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, you must invade somebody’s do- 
main every time you make a soldier. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly, Mr. President; but we must have 
due regard to the supply of labor which is necessary. For 
instance, the Senator would not be willing to draw all labor 
from the industries and all labor from the farm. We must 
take that into consideration. Now, when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that we have made subject to draft every 
boy between 21 and 31, and when you take into consideration 
the fact that by this joint resolution you are adding a million 
more, are you not overstepping reason when you undertake to 
go further and take 2,000,000 more boys from these same in- 
dustries and from these sources of supply? In other words, 
Mr. President, it seems to me you are giving too much con- 
sideration to the mere question of equipping men, and not 
enough consideration to the feeding of these men after they 
are equipped, which in my judgment is going to be the supreme 
question in this war before it shall be finally decided, 

Mr, NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. NEW. I think that if you are to take the boys from 
19 to 21 it will allow the exemption of more men than would 
otherwise be allowed to be exempted of ages beyond, say, 29 
to 31. It would permit the exemption of a greater number 
of older men, skilled mechanics, trained farm laborers, and so 
on, than could be permitted if the younger men were to be 
left out of all account. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me apparént, Mr. President, that 
the able Senator from Indiana, while very much in favor of 
the principle, and with that I am not arguing with him at 
all, has overlooked the practical operation of the amendment 
at this time. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment I will yield. I have on my 
desk here, which I shall not take the time of the Senate to 
read—I had intended to do so, but I do not wish to delay this 
measure—a great number of letters from all parts of the 
country which I have culled out with reference to the situa- 
tion upon the farm, and I am sure that this amendment would 
only create additional disturbance and disconcert additionally 
the men who are striving to meet the President's call and the 
country’s call to produce in order to feed the men who have 
already been drafted. Does the Senator from Indiana expect 
to see the army which is now available under the draft law 
in place in their training camps in this country? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I think that all the army that 
is provided for by the draft, and possibly many more, may be 
required before much time has elapsed for the prosecution of the 
war on the part of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. The question occurs to me whether there 
are not two or three months in every year when farm help will 
not be engaged in the planting and sowing of crops or cultivat- 
ing crops, of the thrashing or caring for crops, which two or 
three months might be spent in military training. If the Sen- 
ator will bear with me, I have in my niud, of cousse, che farm- 
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region of the Northern and-of the Northwestern States. It 
simply occurred to me that there were those months during 
which there is little demand for farm labor, and the boys from 
the farm might spend that time in military training. 

It might, if the Senator will permit me, cause some incon- 
venience during the winter season, but we can hardly put this 
upon the ground of simple convenience, It will require some 
sacrifice in some cases, but as a general proposition there will 
in the farm region of the North Temperate Zone be two or 
three months during the year, or, I should say, from two to 
four months during which there is little farm work being done. 

Mr. BORAH. My observation and my experience with refer- 
ence to northwestern farming would lead me to say that if the 
Secretary of War or the administration at Washington should 
undertake to conform its rules and regulations to the desires 
and needs of the farmer as to when he would particularly need 
his help or his boy upon the farm, you would find that the 
farmer would lose out in the contest every time. 

Mr. STERLING. If the 

Mr. BORAH. Just a word. The Senator is well acquainted 
with the fact that there has been a special request from all over 
the country that: the next draft except those who are on the 
farm, and there seems to be a disposition to do that. In fact, it 
has been stated upon the floor of the Senate that that would be 
the policy. In view of the fact that we have reached a point 
where the farm is already depleted of its labor to such an 
extent that the law now upon the statute books con not be put 
in operation, is it wise to call for additional men from the farms 
and to put them in a position where they can not be of service 
to those who are engaged in agricultural interests? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, 

Mr. NEW. I think objection is made by every man engaged 
in the industry of agriculture or of any other description to 
have men taken by the draft. I get letters every day from 
manufacturers in the State which I in part represent, who 
complain of the shortage of labor, and they are pleading for all 
sorts of congressional enactments which would leave their men 
free from military service, which would prevent them from 
being drawn from the particular towns in which the manufac- 
turing industries are located to be sent to other places for other 
forms of labor, and all that sort of thing. I think we will find 
objection from the manufacturer who is depending upon men 
just as much as the farmer to about as great an extent as we 
will from the farmer. 

I recognize fully that there are many objections to taking 
men, but 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator accentuates the strength of 
my argument. I am not so familiar with the manufacturing 
interests, and therefore I have spoken with reference to the 
farm; but I have no doubt that the same depletion of labor 
forces exists in the manufacturing industries. It is one of the 
serious questions now with reference to railroading. One of 
the causes of the embarrassment in railroading is the scarcity 
of labor, and this will draw away from railroads, it will draw 
away from the manufacturing industries, it will draw away 
from the farms. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. So I say, Mr. President, this 
policy of universal military training must necessarily conform 
at this time to the exigency which confronts us. We ean not 
declare ourselves in favor of universal military training out- 
right and put it into effect without taking into consideration at 
this particular time in this particular emergency that there is 
need for these boys in other places, I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was going to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that whereas the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
SrerLING] may with some plausibility, though not with any 
merit, argue that there are times in the year when farm labor 
can be taken from the farm without prejudicing the work go- 
ing on upon the farm, the fact, nevertheless, remains that there 
is not a day in the year when labor can be taken from the 
manufacturing industry without doing it an injury, Therefore, 
if the farmer only will be taken because there are certain 
months in the year when he will not have to werk and be sub- 
jected to this training and the industries left every day at 
work, will we not come to a pass two years hence when the 
young men undergoing training under the New amendment 
will reach the draft age, and is it not the logical thing to do, 
if the policy of the amendment is carried out, to satl the men 
to train who are on the farm and leave the men n the indus- 
tries to work in the industries from day to day? 
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Mr. BORAH. 
President had made a special plea to the young men of the 
country to take up work upon the farms, and I notice in a 
paper that came to me this morning a statement from ex- 
President Roosevelt to the same effect. He, I understand, is 
very earnestly in favor of universal military training, and has 
been for some time. He says: 

I wish to express my hearty and unreserved support of the boys’ 
8 reserve to include the boys between the ages of 16 and 21 who 
ordin: x4 would not be in productive labor and who can be turned 
into workers on the farm. he farmer has been prompt to recognize 
that the strong, healthy boy is a tremendous help at this time. One 
of the great benefits conferred is that of making the boy realize that 
he is a part of Uncle Sam's team, that he is doing his share in this 
great war, and that he holds his services in trust for the Nation. 

Now, what we would do if we put this into effect is to turn 
the boy back who has started for the farm and send him to the 
camp and train him. It is to direct his attention to another 
point, and that is to military training, instead of helping in the 
industries of the country. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 7 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. If the Senator will yield further, recognizing as 
I do the shortness of labor on the farm, but at the same time 
realizing what I feel is the necessity for training soldiers in 
this country in the present tremendous emergency, I wish to 
say that I think it is high time there should be enacted here 
some kind of a draft measure that would take every loafer in 
this country—and by that I mean a man who is not actually and 
actively employed in some way that contributes to the public 
good—and send that man to the farm, to send every man who is 
not engaged in some useful enterprise to the farm, and draft 
men for that purpose exactly as men are drafted to go as sol- 
diers. I think the first industry that should be regarded in 
the enactment of that form of draft should be the agricultural 
interests. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator and 
I are very apart on this proposition. The Senator seems to 
think there will be a practical way to put it into operation with- 
out interfering with the industries or the farm. I do not think 
so, and that is the difference between us. I think it would ren- 
der the situation so uncertain and hazardous that it would re- 
duce the acreage in this country and reduce the farmer's efforts 
tremendously just to know that his boy was subject to a call 
at any time if the administration here would see fit to call him. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. Fresident—— 

Mr. BORAH, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. I have no desire to make a speech myself, but I 
want to ask the Senator a question. The Senator's objection, 
as I understand it, which he is now urging is based upon the 
assumption that the present rules and regulations with refer- 
ence to drilling and training will prevail if this amendment 
passes, and that of the men whom it is sought now to place in 
semimilitary service will be subject to draft under the present 
rules and regulations. I think that is the base of the Senator’s 
objection. é 

Mr. BORAH. I assume they will be called into training. 

Mr. FALL. Would not the same objection apply if it is left 
in the discretion of the President of the United States? I do 
not think that should be allowed. I think Congress should 
perform its constitutional duty. Would not the same objec- 
tion apply if the old National Guard system were adopted? 
We are told that half the troops now available of the force are 
of the National Guard. They were trained at night, one day 
a week possibly, and yet practically half the men we have in 
France are National Guardsmen, 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand, although I may be in 
error, that the training which the National Guard received at 
the night training was regarded as very much of an asset. 

Mr. FALL. I simply point to the newspaper reports of the 
very gallant fight the Sixty-ninth New York recently made in 
France. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but the Sixty-ninth New York had a 
vast amount of training on the Mexican border. 

Mr. FALL. They were on the Mexican line, undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORAH. My understanding is that the National Guard 
was rendered effective by the training upon the Mexican border 
or the training which came along after the call to arms. 

Mr. FALL. This is the point I wish to direct the Senator's at- 
tention, Suppose, for instance, that upon a farm in his State it 
was the policy of the Government to send a private or non- 
commissioned officer to that farm to train the men who are sub- 
ject to the draft, and right there one afternoon in the week or 
one day in the week train them. Make the farmer pay the ex- 
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pense. The Government is not to bear the expense. The only 
way we should give military training to those men is to train 
them in squads. It is the modern system to train in squads and 
platoons. -A great advantage of German soldiers, we are now 
told by the newspapers, in the battle which is now being fought 
is that they are under the leadership of noncommissioned 
officers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we then come to the proposition 
of getting officers by which to conduct these training schools, 
which would be a tremendous strain, it seems to me, upon our 
official life in the Army. 

Mr. FALL. I do not think we should take the officers. Asa 
matter of fact, we could let them go and take privates or non- 
commissioned officers for the purpose of training the squads. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I revert back for a minute to 
the amendment because I want to ask the Senator from Indiana 
if he will enlighten me as to the proviso. I understand the 
Senator from South Dakota has now withdrawn his amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. It was understood that it was withdrawn. 

Mr. BORAH, This proviso reads: 

That all registered male persons who have attained the age of 19 
years shall be subject to military training in accordance with regula- 

ons to be prescribed by the President, but shall not be called for 
active service until they have attained the age of 21 years. 

Does not the Senator know that the administration is, what- 
ever may be its ultimate view with reference to universal mili- 
tary training, opposed to putting it into effect during the war? 

Mr. NEW. I do not know that positively. I apprehend that 
it is true. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator think, in view of the 
fact that the President is being constantly deluged from all 
parts of the country to secure labor, to bring labor to this 
locality and that locality, and in view of the predilection which 
he entertains with reference to this matter, that undoubtedly 
this never would be put into effect during the war? 

Mr. NEW. I do not know that. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the Senator does not know it, but 
there is sufficient information upon which he might base his 
judgment, in my opinion. 

Mr. NEW. Under this provision, at least, the President may 
use his discretion; and I fear, Mr. President, that the occasion 
will arise when the President will have to exercise that discre- 


‘tion in carrying out the terms of the amendment. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have occupied more time than 
I expected, I shall simply conclude by saying that segardless 
of the merits or demerits of universal military training I am 
opposed to putting it into effect or attempting to put it into 
effect either in this way or at this time. I do not believe the 
amendment would aid the prosecution of the war, but hinder it. 
There is no more serious problem connected with this whole 
vast war program than that of feeding our soldiers and our 
allies. We must not call a single man from the farm or from 
the industries of the country who is not being trained for imme- 
diate service. The merits of this great question will be taken 
up when this exigency is past, and then Congress can dispose of 
it with detail and with s fullness commensurate with the im- 
portance of the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I shall not at this time discuss 
the question of compulsory universal military training. That 
is a question which has two sides, and a great deal can be said 
on both sides. To my mind, important as that question is, the 
particular proposition before the Senate does not properly in- 
volve it. Of course, if we adopt the amendment it will be as- 
sumed by its adoption that we are in favor of it, but if we do not 
vote for it, it does not follow by any means that at the proper 
time and under the proper circumstances Senators who vote 
against it now would vote against it then. Personally I do not 
see how I can tell which way I want to vote on that question 
until I know what kind of a peace is the result of the present 
great conflict. It is to be hoped that when peace comes it may 
be such a peace that the world will not, under the treaty that 
will be agreed on then, be permitted to hold itself under arms 
during all the years that will follow. It is to be hoped that we 
will have a peace that will make universal training, large navies, 
and large standing armies absolutely useless. If there should be 
a peace that does not settle that question I should favor, and I 
presume we would be under the necessity of favoring, a large 
standing army and a continual preparation for war. If as a 
result of this conflict there must be armed troops and prepara- 
tion immediately begun for the next conflict that must follow, 
then compulsory universal training may be necessary. I hope 
that may not be. 

But we are in a struggle now, Mr. President, where we want 
to exert and are exerting every power to bring about success 
and victory. It is not contended very seriously at least that this 
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amendment if adopted will add anything in our efforts to bring 
victory to our arms in the present struggle. Very few people 
believe that the war is going to last for two years more, but 
even conceding that we have a long struggle, to get very much 
benefit out of the amendment the war would have to last longer 
than two years. 

Now, we are in a struggle. We are told every day that food 
will win the war, that fuel will win the war; and we know that 
food and fuel are necessaries in order that we may win it. We 
know that a great many of the industries must go on. We must 
manufacture ammunition, guns, and eannon and other things 
necessary to keep our Army at the front. Wemust make clothing 
and we must produce food in greater abundance than we are 
producing it at the present time unless we ourselves go with less 
to eat and less to wear. A 

That is the condition confronting us, and here we come with 
a proposition that will not materially aid the war; but what will 
it do? It will take out of the industries and off the farms of 
this country 2,000,000 men in the prime of life. Various esti- 
mates have been given, but I think it can be said that around a 
million men become 21 years old every year, another million 
become 19, and another million become 20. So if we take two 
years we are taking in round numbers 2,000,000 men now en- 
gaged in all the industries of the country to keep our Army in 
line and to supply them with food and material necessary to 
carry on the war. 

We are taking the men out of these industries without being 
able to put them in the trenches. If we took them out and put 
them in the Army it would be a different thing. We are only 
going to train them for use two years hence or three or four or 
five years hence. That is the proposition which confronts the 
Senate. I think when the country understands it, no man who 
favors, for instance, universal military training would be 
censured if he voted against this amendment under the circum- 
stances. ? 

To my mind, Mr. President, we injure our Army, we take 
away our resources, we deprive ourselves of one of the material 
methods by which we can bring victory if we pass this amend- 
ment. I know it is said the men will not be taken away all 
the time, but suppose they are taken away six months in the 
year or three months in the year. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me tp correct 
his statement, in all probability they would not be taken for 
six months in the year. 3 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam coming to that a little later on. Nobody 
knows what the period will be. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON: Does not the Senator think it would be a 
good plan if the farmer’s boy in the North got off four months 
in the wintertime and was sent down to a southern cantonment 
and given military drill for that period? They would come 
back in the spring better fitted to work on the farm and do 
spring work than if they stayed at home hanging around stoves 
during the winter, especially in a prairie country, where they 
have not any work to do in the winter on the farm. 

Mr. NORRIS. After the draft has been supplied there are 
mighty few farms in this country from which you can take the 
boys from 19 to 21, even in the wintertime, without injuring 
the agricultural production of the country. ; 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to ask the Senator by what process 
of reasoning he arrives at the conclusion that there will be a 
greater proportion of the boys selected under this amendment 
than have been taken out under the draft? 

Mr, NORRIS. That is a fair question and I will answer the 
Senator. When we select the men to go into the Army under 
the draft there are a great many exemptions. Certain rules 
and regulations are provided, and if a drafted man does not 
come up to those in all respects he is rejected. 

I understand all those who have here advocated universal 
compulsory military training have always claimed—and I think 
there is something in it, I am not saying it is not true—that one 
of the benefits which will come from universal training will be 
that men who are deficient in many respects will be cured of 
the disability by this training. So when we are selecting these 
men for training undoubtedly we will not apply the same rule 
that was applied when we were selecting men to go into service 
in the Army. So there will not be as many exemptions from 
5 class as there were from those who were selected under the 


Mr. FALL. I think the Senator has answered frankly the 
question as he understood it. I do not think, however, he ex- 
actly eaught my point. We have now approximately in a year 
600,000 men out of 10,000,000 men, and out of 2,000,000 that may 
be taken, if the same pereentage were selected for training 
under this measure, I see nothing to prevent ealling 122,000 out 
Sf 2 total of 2,000,000; in other words, about 61,000 out of a 
million. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, taking everybody out, as is done in 
the draft. 

Mr. FALL. As we do now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not have any iden that that would be 
done. I do not think it ought to be done. As the Senator from 
Washington suggests, it would not be universal military 
training. 

Mr. FALL. That is largely my objection to the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the proposal is objectionable . 
not only as it affects the farmer—for there might be seasons in 
the year, as the Senator from Minnesota hes suggested, when 
the farmer could be taken away without so much damage to 
him—but as it affects the man in the faetory who is making 
munitions, the man who is making clothing for the soldier, 


and men in a hundred other occupations that are necessary to 


be kept up. You can not take those men out for military train- 
ing in the winter time or the summer time or the autumn or 
the spring without interfering with their work. Suppose you 
take a man out for three months. What does it mean to the 
industry in which he is employed? It is not only the loss of 
that man for three months, but it interferes with the whole 
machinery; it interferes with the whole plan. If 2,000,000 men 
in this country are taken out of necessary industries and off 
the farms of the country, I want to tell you that we shall be 
short of food, we shall be short of ammunition, short of guns, 
and short of everything that is necessary to win this war 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to make a suggestion for the considera- 
tion of the Senator, because as he has been speaking a thought 
or two combatting his view, arose in my mind. The Senator 
knows that in the wintertime there are high schools, universities; 
colleges, and other educational institutions which are then being 
conducted as well as at other periods of the year. In those uni- 
versities, schools, colleges, and other institutions of learning 
are a great many thousands and hundreds of thousands of young 
men. Suppose that this amendment were so amended as to per- 
mit the President to designate institutions of learning or schools 
or colleges as the places where military training. might be given, 
provided they adopted such standards of training as might be 
prescribed, why could not the requisite military training be 
obtained in those institutions of learning at the same time that 
the boys were at school? 

Mr. NORRIS. I rather think that to a great extent it could. 
Of course it is not by any means the proposition which is now 
pending before us, but, as it seems to me, a plan of that kind 
would do less damage to our war activities than this would do. 

Mr. KING. And, if the Senator will pardon me further, 
might not some of the evils, which unquestionably this amend- 
ment would produce, be mitigated and ameliorated by regula- 
tions that would authorize local training—training at night? 
There will be unquestionably—and we, of course, deplore it— 
many officers wounded and returning from beyond the sea. 
They might be utilized in training the boys at home, in these 
colleges and schools, and thus meet, to some degree, the objec- 
tion which is made to the lack of officers. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that would meet the objection in some 
degree, although it would net entirely meet it. 

Mr, NEW. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] has con- 
cluded, I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. KING. I have finished. 

Mr. NEW. The Senator from Utah, I think, has gone a long 
way by his suggestion toward meeting the objection that we 
shall not have sufficient officers for training purposes. Mr. 
President, I understand that before this recent drive there were 
more than 60,000 English officers who had been invatided back 
home during this war. In time to come, and to come shortly, 
I fear, we shall find large numbers of our officers being in- 
valided back to this country. Those officers, while no longer 
able to take their place at the front, would be available for 
service in the training of these young men, as has been sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think we could probably uti- 
lize the services of those officers, and to the extent that it is 
possible it ought to be done, perhaps. Although that would not 
relieye the proposition of its great expense, it would partially 
do so. But, Mr. President, 2,000,000 men must be paid while 
they are in training; we must proyide places for them; we 


should have to spend many millions and hundreds of millions 


of dollars in preparing those places and pay hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for transportation. Even if you only trained 
them for a month those things would have to be done. We 
should have to provide, or we ought to provide at least, guns 
for their training. We ought to make provision to provide uni- 
forms for the men while they are engaged in training; and 
has anybody figured out how much that would cost? 

I offer this argument now, but not as one of the main argu- 
ments against the amendment, for if it would accomplish any- 
thing in the war the cost would be a secon. y consideration, I 
concede; but if it is not going to do something toward putting 
men in the trenches and keeping them there and sustaining 
them there, then we ought to consider the cost as one of the 
important items, because the cost of the war is one of the bur- 
dens which, if the war continues long enough, will break down 
civilization. Civilization can not continue against the increas- 
ing cost and sustain it indefinitely, and everybody knows that. 
So we ought to consider the cost. This amendment, in my 
judgment, means not merely millions or hundreds of millions 
of dollars in expenditure but billions of dollars if it is to be 
carried on very long. 

Mr. President, I want to come to the amendment itself and 
discuss it very briefly. I am not complaining against the 
man who claims that we ought now to have universal military 
training. But it seems to me that it is not right to put it on 
this joint resolution. It is not a joint resolution that anybody 
objects to, but everybody wants to see it passed; the administra- 
tion wants it passed; it is a military measure which should be 
expeditiously passed. But here it is proposed to put on this 
amendment, which was never considered in committee, which 
has no committee report behind it. When the author of the 
amendment was asked on the floor of the Senate about the 
items of expense, the men, and so forth, he could only give 
estimates, ‘The experts have not been called upon to give us 
the information, The amendment was offered first in the com- 
mittee, and if not formally rejected, at least it was found that 
it could not pass the committee, not because the committee 
was not in favor of the principle involved but because they saw 
what I am trying to show here, that this is not an opportune 
time to do it, and so the proposition was offered on the floor 
of the Senate and comes before us in this way. It is as im- 
portant a proposition as any that can ever come before Con- 
gress, and we are asked to put it on a joint resolution without 
any other consideration than it has had here in the Senate. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. As to the matter of estimates, Mr. President, no 
estimate was made 

Mr. NORRIS. I so stated. 

Mr, NEW. My recollection is that no estimate was made of 
the expenditures which would be involved in putting the draft 
law into effect. I do not think that any estimate which could 
have been made would have been at all accurate and worthy 
of consideration as to that law, and I think no estimate 
can be made as to this proposed amendment, except such an 
estimate as is based upon the experience we have had in the 
last year in training the men who have been brought in under 
the draft law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the fact that there has been 
no estimate—and the Senator himself admits it—is one of the 
objections to the amendment; it is one of the reasons why it is 
immature and has not received proper consideration. Because 
there was no estimate made as to the draft law is no reason 
why there should not be one made about this amendment. As 
the Senator from Indiana says 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to finish the sentence first, and 
then I will yield to the Senator. 

As the Senator from Indiana says, the experience under the 
draft law would enable the officers to make an estimate—I 
think a rather accurate estimate—so that we could have been 
told all about it. If the amendment would take the regular 
course that legislation usually takes, all that would have come 
out in the hearings before the committee, which would have 
been printed and Senators could have read them here. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I was just about to say what the 
Senator from Nebraska has in substance himself said, that the 
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experience we have had in training men during the last year 
is better than any estimate that could have been made in ad- 
vance, and I think we can tell with substantial accuracy what 
this will cost by simply taking into account what it has cost 
within the last year to train an equal number of men who huve 
been brought in under the draft law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I fully agree with the Senator from Indiana, 
but that has not been done. This amendment has come in here 
with such little consideration that nobody has even tried to 
make the estimate. That is another illustration of why, it 
seems to me, the amendment should not be put on now. A great 
proposition of this kind, affecting all of the country and affect- 
ing everybody in it, ought at least to have had sufficient con- 
sideration so that there could have been an estimate made, 
when one could have been made so easily. The officials of the 
department, if called upon, could have undoubtedly given, as 
the Senator says, rather accurate information in the way of 
estimates about its cost; but they did not suppose this was 
going to be tried here. The military men realize that this will 
accomplish practically nothing so far as putting soldiers into 
this war is concerned, unless the war lasts more than two or 
three years. 

Mr. President, let us see whether this amendment is fair. 
That is another reason why, in my judgment, jt should not be 
adopted now. If we had passed a law for universal military 
training Congress ought to take upon its shoulders the re- 
sponsibility that properly belongs to Congress and ought to 
provide by statute just how the training should be brought 
about, how much it should be, when it should be, how the Army 
should be officered, and as much detail as to that Army as of 
the Army that we have raised by the draft or the Regular 
Army. But what does this amendment say? 

Provided, That ali registered male persons who have attained the 
age of 19 years shall be subject to military training in accordance with 
regulations to be prescribed by the President, but shall not be called 
for active service until they have attained the age of 21 years. 

In my humble judgment, if we adopt that kind of a proposi- 
tion we have abrogated our duty and turned the responsibility 
over to the President. We give the President full power to say 
whether the training shall be for 1 day or 2 days, 1 month, 
6 months, 9 months, or 12 months. The Congress ought not 
to do that; it seems to me we ought not to go that far either 
in shifting responsibility from our shoulders or in giving power 
to the President that properly belongs to the legislative de- 
partment of our Government. Not only can the President fix 
the time of training, but he can fix everything else; he can fix 
the pay; he can say that the men shall serve for 10 cents a day 
or that they shall receive a hundred dollars a month; he can do 
anything that is necessary to carry out the purpose of the amend- 
ment. I take it that he would carry it out in some way, and 
if he did he would have, as every one must concede, an enor- 
mous task on his hands. 

I understood the Senator from Indiana to say that we have 
about 1,500,000 now in the cantonments. Is that right? 

Mr. NEW. About 1,200,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. About 1,200,000. Well, we would have that 
many in round numbers in the additional army which it is pro- 
posed to train, and we would pretty nearly have to duplicate 
the facilities we have row. Mr. President, if we are going to 
do that we ought to provide by law how it shall be done. If 
we are going to have universal military service, either now or 
at any other time, I am sure that we ought to provided by the 
law just how it shall proceed, instead of turning all our powers 
over to the President and saying nothing whatever with regard 
to any of the details or any of the arrangements for carrying 
out the provisions of the law. 

Then, Mr. President, under the terms of the amendment the 
training is to cease with the termination of the war. I thought 
the other day, when I asked some questions about it, that it 
was the intention to have this as a permanent provision of law, 
but I find the amendment tacked on to a joint resolution that 
by its terms is to terminate when the war is over. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption? i 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is my firm conviction that it is the 
purpose of the proponents of this measure to make it thè be- 
ginning—— d 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood so; yes, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. To make it the beginning of a permanent 
system of universal military training. I think this ís the enter- 
ing wedge, from which I fear no good will come, 

Mr. NORRIS. It is intended to be the entering wedge. J 
will ask those who believe in that policy, and believe in it earn- 
estly, as I concede they do, is it fair to put it on a joint resolu- 
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tion which by its terms is to expire when the war is over? If 
it is to be the entering wedge is not that a sort of legislative 
camouflage, as a Senator suggests? Ought we not to meet the 
question fairly and squarely, and let it be passed on its merits? 

If it is a good thing, if we want to have universal military 
service, why confine it to the war when the soldiers who will be 
trained will in all probability not be used in this war? It 
seems to me, Mr. President, that tacking the proposal on to a 
proposed law that is going to expire when the war is ended is 
worse than camouflage. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I think the merit of the system of uni- 
versal military training is not the question of paramount impor- 
tance in the consideration of this measure. I realize as every 
other Senator must realize that the United States Government is 
confronted with a stupendous problem. It will test the metal of 
our men and try the endurance of our people. We do not know 
when the end will come; we do not know how many men it will 
require to finish the terrible undertaking, but we do know that 
the work itself can not be successfully accomplished without 
adequate food and clothing for our people at home, our soldiers 
abroad and our allies in foreign lands. There is scarcely a mail 
that does not bring to my office dozens of letters complaining of 
the scarcity of labor—labor for the farms and for other in- 
dustrial enterprises. A Senator asked me a few moments ago 
how many months of the year it required to raise a cotton and 
corn crop in the South. My answer to him was, That it takes 
about 13 months of the year. If we take these men away from 
the industrial pursuits we will find ourselves short of foodstuffs 
and material with which to clothe and feed our people. 

I will tell you, Mr. President, that the war can not be won 
with builets alone. There must be the combined use of both 
bullets and bread. Battles can not be fought and won on empty 
stomachs. Men will find their courage failing when they know 
their wives and mothers and daughters and sons are at home 
starving, and when they themselves are suffering from the pinch 
of hunger. I beseech Senators to think on this phase of the 
problem, The world is crazed with a blood lust and the spirit 
of war has warped our judgment. We have more men, and will 
raise more men for service at the front under the present law, 
together with the amendment which the Senator from Oregon 
has proposed to the present law, than we will have ships to carry 
to the front in the next three years. If I had my way about it, 
I should send every bona fide farmer now in the Army back to 
his farm with the commission to raise a crop to sustain our 
women and children and our allies across the seas. I trust the 
Senate will see the importance of this suggestion and act favor- 
ably upon it before it is everlastingly too late. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and if we take 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will indulge me further, I 
wish to say that if we take these men away from their farms 
and put them in cantonments and permit the land to lie fallow, 
we will find ourselves at the end of the year in desperate straits 
for the necessaries of life. 

Mr. NORRIS. And while we are doing everything we can 
and straining every muscle and every nerve to build more ships, 
if we take away from shipbuilding activities all the young men 
between 19 and 21, even though we take them away for only 
three months in a year—and military training to be of any 
account, it seems to me, would have to extend over at least 
that length of time, and most people think the period ought to 
be six months—we would not only lose the time during which 
they are taken away, but we would have to have producers to 
support them when they become consumers instead of producers, 
and we would disarrange the entire shipbuilding program. Per- 
haps the men who will be taken may not be engaged directly in 
shipbuilding, but they will be located where they are support- 
ing men and keeping men who are employed in shipbuilding. 
They can not be taken away without the whole superstructure 
being affected. It seems to me that it is a dangerous thing 
to do. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that this amendment is pending. 
I know the time may come—I hope it will not, but it may 
come—when I would feel as thougirg were required to vote for 
this kind of a proposition; but that times is not here yet. I 
hope that the time will come—and come at the close of this 
war—when such a peace will prevail that such a proposition as 
that now under consideration will be unnecessary in any civi- 
lized country in the world. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, when this amendment was 
offered some days ago by my friend Senator New I was a little 
inclined to think that it would be a proper piece of legislation, 
and I had expected to vote for it. I am rather inclined to think 
that this country will come to universal military training when 


this war is over and we get our bearings again, but just now 
I do not think that our energies ought to be diverted from the 
main purpose of defeating our enemies, and upon somewhat 
more mature refiection I believe this amendment will unques- 
tionably have that effect. 

In the first place, it would take out of our industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural life about 2,000,000 of our young men. 
Those 2,000,000 men would be taken out of the producing class 
and put into the consuming class. Ought we not to go a little 
slow about it under those circumstances? A serious situation 
confronts us. At one step to take 2,000,000 men from the class 
of producers and turn them into the class of consumers is a 
3 that should be very carefully weighed before it is enacted 
nto law. 

Another reason why this legislation should not be adopted at 
this time is that it has not had that careful consideration which 
a measure of such scope and possibilities ought to have. The 
Military Affairs Committee has not reported it; it has not con- 
sidered it during this session. It ought to be carefully consid- 
ered by that committee. -Every question that arises in connec- 
tion with it should be carefully weighed ; the cost should be care- 
fully considered ; the effect upon the production of the country 
should be carefully weighed and considered before we step off, 
as it were, into this new venture. 

I am not arguing against universal military training, because 
I believe it is to come. The events of the last few years have 
shown us that in the future we must take a different course 
than that which this Nation has followed in the past in refer- 
ence to military training; but this amendment does not provide 
for universal military training; it merely provides for universal 
military training of boys between 19 and 21 during the years of 
this war and no longer. That is all it does. 

What effect is it going to have? What is the situation that 
confronts us? Do we need man power? Senators, we have 
now available all the man power, and more man power, than 
any other nation in the world. We have several million young 
men who are already subject to draft into the Army and who 
are ready to be trained at any moment. There is no reason 
in the world why the young men who have already been drafted 
can not be trained for our Army. Why are they not now in- 
ducted into service if we intended to have a larger Army for the 
protection of our country. It is because we have not the officers 
to train them; we have not the arms with which to equip them, 
and we have not the materials with which to clothe them while 
they are being trained. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we have not the officers to train 
them, and if they ought to be trained, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor what legislation has been brought to our attention through 
which we may hope provision will at once be made for the 
training of a large additional force of officers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are training officers now in large num- 
bers under the legislation that has already been provided by 
Congress at this session and at the last session. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Progress seems to be very slow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it has been slow. In the 
last year we have added to our officers more largely than any 
other nation. We are training them as rapidly as they can be 
trained; we have training camps for officers in almost every 
State in the Union. We are training by scores of thousands. 
We are training them quite as rapidly as we can equip them, 
and faster than we can ship them to France. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to make a suggestion—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. We are training and we have men now 
ready for service at the front far beyond our capacity to send 
them there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN, And what is the necessity for sending 
men to cantonments and taking them away from the fields of 
industry, where they can produce something to support our 
people at home and our allies? What is the necessity for doing 
that when, under the present system, we will have more men 
ready for service at the front for the next two years than we 
will be able to get ships to carry? It is more ships that we 
need just now, not more men. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is correct about that. It is 
estimated that we have between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 young 
men in this country to-day already drafted and subject to be 
inducted into the service at any time, and whom we can train 
whenever we have the necessary equipment, arms, and officers 
with which to train them, We are going forward in that matter 
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and making gigantic strides toward mobilizing our man power. 
It is not man power that we need, but we need materials of 
war; we need the officers with which to train the men; we 
need ships to carry our armies to the seat of war, and our 
energies should not be diverted to securing greater man power 
in the Army when it is not power that we are lacking. Addi- 
tional men are not necessary now; we all know that. Why 
should we divert our energies and our money to prepare men 
that we can not use and whom it is not proposed to use for 
two years? 

Have Senators thought about the cost of this matter? Has 
any estimate of cost been made? Can any Senator say whether 
this proposed amendment will cost $100,000,000 or $1,000,- 
000,000 or even $2,000,000,000? The plan proposed can be put 
into operation in such a way as to cost this country at this 
time when we are at war $2,000,000,000 annually, because every- 
one knows that a soldier never costs less than $1,000 a year, 
taking all of the elements of cost into consideration. 

This is a serious matter, serious not only because of the item 
of cost, but serious because at this time, at all events, it is 
necessary that we should have greater production, because the 
purpose to be accomplished does not justify the outlay, because 
this is not where our lack is, because our every energy and our 
every resource should be devoted to winning this war. What 
will it do? Senators representing farming States of the Union 
have told us what the adoption of this amendment is going 
to do for the farming interests, how many men it will take 
from their States who ought to be producers, and who are our 
best producers. Other Senators from industrial States have 
pointed out how many men it is going to take from industry, 
and others from commercial States have indicated how many 
men it will take from the commercial pursuits of life. We 
need men to-day, Senators, a great deal more in agriculture, in 
commerce, and in industry than we need to have these young- 
sters drafted into our Army, because we have not actually in- 
ducted into the service more than one-third, nay, not more 
than one-fourth or one-fifth of the men who are now on the rolls 
and subject to draft, and it is proposed to draft another mil- 
lion under this joint resolution even without the amendment. 

I am quite sure, as I have said heretofore, that we have got 
to come to ‘a system of universal military training, and my 
present intention is to favor a proper system; but we ought not 
to allow ourselves to be diverted at this time to any other pur- 
pose than the purpose of winning this war and preparing our 
men—not merely training them in schools—but preparing them 
as fast as we can get the officers, as fast as we can get the guns, 
as fast as we can get the materials of war with which to train 
them, 

Notice the wording of the amendment. I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to it: 


That all registered male persons— 


That means all of them, Senators. It means the maimed and 
the halt, the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, the physically fit 
and unfit; it means everyone between those ages, whether we 
can use them in war in the future or not; whatever we may do 
with them, it means all of them. Why should we spend this 
immense amount of money for the purpose simply of training 
them in this kind of a way? That is why I say, Senators, that 
before we adopt or even think of adopting a measure like this 
it ought to be given the most careful consideration by a proper 
committee. 

We do not even know what this amendment means. No one 
can tell, if we adopt it just as it is, what it will do. For in- 
stance, suppose we had adopted it without an amendment? I 
have just offered an amendment that will permit our boys in 
the military schools, in colleges where military training is 
given, in our universities where military training is given, to be 
exempted from this particular kind of training. Without such 
an amendment, what would the new amendment do? Why, it 
would break up all our military schools and our universities, 
or a large number of them, and absolutely put them out of 
business. Would you want to do that? It is just an illustra- 
tion of what will sometimes be done by legislation that has not 
been carefully considered and gone over time and again. 

For these reasons, I am constrained to believe that this body 
ought not to pass this amendment just as it is without chart or 
compass, without limitation or direction, merely a blanket in- 
struction to the Executive to put it in force, without an esti- 
mate of cost, without a knowledge of what is going to be the 
result of it, without the arms or equipment necessary to make 
it effectual. Where will we get the arms to train these young 
men—even rifles? We need every rifle that we can manufac- 
ture for the training of our troops who are going to fight the 
enemy or for actual fighting. Where are we going to get the 
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rifles to train these boys? Are we going to train them with 
broomsticks? If so, what will it amount to? Are we to spend 
vast sums of money, perhaps thousands of millions of dollars, 
in an attempt at military training of young boys who will most 
likely not be used in this war, when we have not the guns, or 
camps, or uniforms, or other equipment with which to train 
them? How would they be trained with pistols when we are 
short of pistols already? How would they be trained with 
artillery when we are short of artillery already? Or with ma- 
chine guns when we are straining every nerve to get our machine 
guns to train the men that are already drafted in the Army? 

Senators, I ask you not to adopt this amendment. If we 
ore to adopt it, let it come later, when we can consider all 
these matters, consider what it means, consider what its effect 
will be, consider where we are going when we undertake to 
adopt it. It is not necessary. There is nothing that requires 
that it should be done now. We are training our men as fast 
as we can get the materials and the officers with which to train 
28 Why go off chasing rabbits, so to speak, at such a time 
as this? . 

Now, Mr. President, I have offered an amendment to the 
amendment, which I wish to perfect. I can not believe that 
we are going to adopt the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] at this time, but I offer this amendment to 
it in order to save one of the bad situations which I have 
pointed out should the New amendment carry, and which is 
just one that has occurred to me. Probably other amendments 
have occurred to other Senators which are absolutely essential. 
I see here my friend from an agricultural State, Mr. Gronna. 
There ought to be some provision there by which the producers 
on the farms can be exempted in some way. Other Senators 
are here from industrial States. There ought to be some provi- 
sion to protect young men engaged in industry. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
Surely we ought not to pass this legislation. But if we are 
going to pass it, before we vote on it I want to submit this 
amendment. I have corrected it, and I will ask the Secretary 
to take it as I have corrected it: 

Provided further, That attendance by those subject to the provisions 
of this section under 21 years 
or other educational ins foe — . Somes 
under standards, rules, and regulations prescribed by the President 
Shall be deemed a compliance by such students with provisions of 
this section. 

I offer that amendment for this reason: I do not think we 
ought to adopt such an amendment as that offered by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana with only a few hours’ consideration, with 
no committee report, with no examination, with no attempt to 
get the effect or the cost of it. I think we ought not to disturb 
the great educational institutions of this country as this will 
disturb them. At almost every State university they have mili- 
tary training to-day. Why, you are just going to cut them 
down at one fell swoop by the passage of this amendment. 
Almost every college in this country has military training, 
Many of our high schools have military training. You are just 
going to cut them down—put them out of business, to use a 
slang expression—by the adoption of this amendment unless 
further amendment is had. 

I now take pleasure in yielding to my friend from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the argument the Senator makes, and in the main I agree with 
him. I said this morning that I do not believe we should 
fasten a military system upon our Government unless we shall 
find that it is necessary to keep large military forces in order 
to protect ourselves; but what I wanted to call attention to was 
this: 

I think it is generally conceded that a large percentage of 
the young men on the farms have been drafted, and that many 
of them have already been taken away, and many more are to 
follow. Practically the only help that the farmers have is the 
boys between the ages of 19 and 21. If we are to take away 
those boys now, the result will be that we will starve the boys 
whom we already have in the camps. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know that I agree that we will 
starve them; but I will say to the Senator that in my judgment 
production on the farms in this country will be immeasurably 
lessened by the adoption of this amendment, and I do not think 
we ought to do it. I am willing at any time to join Senators 
in considering such a bill if it is brought before the committee 
of which I have the honor to be a member. I shall be glad to 


give it consideration at any time if it is the will of the Senate 
to have such a measure passed at this time. I am not op- 
posed to universal military training. Under present conditions 
or under anything like present conditions we will have te adopt 
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some such measure. As I stated in the beginning, I am rather 
inclined to favor it. But just now, it seems to me, is not the 
time to embark on a scheme like this temporary makeshift 
when we are using our every energy to make real soldiers with 
the means that we have at hand. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, before voting on the pend- 
ing proposition, with all due deference to the venerable Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], I desire to make a 
brief statement in order that my yote may not be misunder- 
stood. e 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will not make the same 
Se ari of the Senator from Kansas, if his statement is to be 

rief. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I assure ihe Senator that all my state- 
ments in this body are brief; and usually I try, at least, to 
make them to the point. 

I am in favor of the joint resolution presented by the Military 
Affairs Committee, requiring the young men of this country, 
when they become of age, to register under the selective-draft 
system which we have invoked during this war; but I am op- 
posed to the amendment offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] providing for the registration of all 
the young men of the country when they attain the age of 19 
years, and subjecting them to the provisions of the selective-draft 
law except active military service. 

Mr. President, I have believed for some time, in view of re- 
cent events which have transpired, that some kind of universal 
military training for the young men of the country has become 
necessary; but as to just the exact system required for this 
country I have not yet fully made up my mind, and I do not 
believe that we can come to any well-established policy until 
the close of the war. I know that during the war it is im- 
practicable to enter upon any settled plan. I know we all hope 
that when the war ends it will result in universal peace and 
disarmament of all nations, but our wish may be the father of 
the thought. I have felt that some plan should be devised by 
which the young men of the country should receive the neces- 
sary military training for the purposes of our Government in 
connection with their general education. I am opposed, except 
as a last resort, to taking the young men of this country from 
the schools and colleges and from the varied business and pro- 
ductive pursuits of life—minors who have no voice in the Goy- 
ernment and no legal right to speak for themselves—and forcing 
them into active military service for a long period of time; 
for I believe that such a system would tend to lead to the very 
militarism against which we are fighting to-day. If a change 
should be necessary in order to secure more men, I would in- 
crease the maximum age to 45 years rather than reduce the 
minimum a single year. The young men of the country who are 
not born with silver spoons in their mouths have enough diffi- 
culty to get started in life without adding any additional 
burden. 

I recognize the fact that in this day and age and under exist- 
ing conditions some better system of preparation is necessary. A 
thorough course in military tactics should be added to the 
courses of study in the schools and colleges of the country, 
and each young man should be required to take the course, 
not only for his own good but for the good of the country. Dur- 
ing the summer, commonly called the vacation season, all young 
men between the ages of 16 and 21 should be required to de- 
vote a few weeks’ time to outdoor military training and receive 
instruction and actual experience in army camp life. This 
would give them a vacation from their regular pursuits in life 
and at the same time teach them that they owe something to 
their Government and give them an opportunity to render 
some service to that Government. This would permit the 
young men of the country to receive a course in military train- 
ing without interfering with their educational or business 
pursuits. 

Military training for young men now seems essential, not 
alone that they may be better prepared to defend themselves 
and the country in a great crisis like the present, but in order 
to conserve their health and to secure proper physical develop- 
ment, that they may be better enabled to fight the battles of 
civil life in times of peace. There is no better exercise or 
means for physical development, which all young men require, 
than military training. It is better than baseball, football, golf, 
tennis, or any other outdoor sport, and it serves a better pur- 
pose, because it not only gives the young man the necessary 
physical exercise but also an experience and a knowledge which 
may become most useful to himself and to the country at some 
future time. 

As I view it, at least for the present, there is no need in this 
country for taking the young men out of the schools and col- 
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leges and the business and productive pursuits for any great 
length of time for the purpose of devoting all their time and 
energy simply to military training. I can not agree to take 
from the farm the boys of the ages of 19 and 20 at this time, 
when the outcome of this war is to depend largely upon the 
products of the farm, especially when I can see no good to be 
accomplished by taking them from the ranks of labor. Neither 
can I agree to taking them from the shops, where skilled labor 
is doing so much toward winning the war. Therefore I am 
opposed to the amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New], for it proposes to do this for at least two years. 
It also subjects every young man in the country over 19 years 
of age to the provisions of the selective-draft law except that 
of active service, and is a long step in that direction, for under 
the circumstances it would, no doubt, lead eventually to that 
very end, for there are but few young men in the country who, 
after receiving some military instruction and being led from 
their usual avocations in life, would hesitate to enlist and go 
to the front even before they attain the age of 21; and once in 
the service at the age of 19, they are their own masters. There 
is scarcely a young man now 18 years old but who wants to 
go to the front, regardless of his immaturity, but his parents 
and older people know it is not best for him or the country. 
While it is true that they make good fighters, yet they also 
make good workers at home, and while minors they need the 
home influence, guidance, and protection of their parents. 

There is a practical reason why this amendment should not 
be adopted. The training camps are full of young men of draft 
age, waiting for the necessary training before proceeding to 
the front. If all the young men of the country of the ages of 
19 and 20 were put into the camps, estimated at about 2,000,000, 
as proposed by this amendment, it would necessarily force out 
the young men already there before they are really prepared, 
and would prevent many new young men of draft age entering 
the camps for some time, and thereby cause great delay in 
getting our men to the front, expedition in which is becoming 
more and more necessary every day. It would also take the 
time of the officers to train these young men who should give 
all their time to training men who are ready to fight. There- 
fore it seems to me that the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana is out of place at this time, and should not become a 
part of this bill. It is not matured legislation on the subject 
of universal training, which should be carefully treated in a 
separate bill. I feel that under the present situation of affairs 
it would result in more harm than good, by causing great con- 
fusion and delay, and would defeat the real objects of the legis- 
lation. 


There are in this country 1,000,000 young men who reach the 
age of 21 years every year, which, with our present facilities, 
is all that we can possibly take care of, especially in view of the 
fact that there are over two and a half million young men now 
of draft age anxiously waiting for the proper training to go to 
the front, where they are most needed. I will therefore vote 
against the amendment, but will vote for the bill requiring 
registration year by year as the war proceeds when the young 
men become of age. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I voted against laying 
this amendment upon the table; but up to that time I had not 
carefully read the amendment, and I hoped it was in different 
shape than I find it to be. 

I think it would be eminently wise to undertake as thorough 
training as possible of all the young men under 21 in schools and 
colleges. Also, I would be gratified to see even those at home 
organized and trained there. I am entirely opposed to taking 
them to the cantonments before they are 21. They are not to 
serve until they are 21. There are ample men who are 21 to 
fill all the cantonments and receive the training we can give 
there. 

This amendment will treat the men under 21 just as the men 
under 31 and over 21, so far as the draft is concerned. They are 
placed in the same class for draft. The proviso leaves it to the 
President to determine the extent to which they shall be subject 
to drill, or subject to be sent to cantonments, and limits their 
service in the field to that period of life after they reach the age 
of 21. I object to that broad plan of handling these young men. 
I am unwilling to vote for a measure which would go further 
than train them, as I said before, in schools and colleges and at 
home. 

The suggestion was made that we had not the officers even 
for this training. Mr. President, I believe we should make our 
plans now for an Army of 5,000,000 men. To make an Army it 
is first necessary to have trained officers. To prepare munitions 
it is first necessary to haye factories erected and properly 
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equipped and ready to manufacture the munitions. It is neces- 
sary to have experts in those factories. 

I think a proper vision of the work of the War Department 
required that before the declaration of war was made, with the 
condition of the world at war, the General Staff should have 
been ready to draw from their desks complete plans for the 
organization of an army, complete plans for the immediate con- 
struction of fighting airships, complete plans for the erection of 
buildings, and the construction of the character of guns that 


would have been needed for 2,000,000 or more men, as we 


might need them, complete plans for the erection of plants to 
manufacture powder for an army of that size. I think, Mr. 
President, to have taken almost 12 months to find out what 
we need to organize the Army is not evidence of that fore- 
thought, of that broad preparation, which an able General 
Staff, or whatever constitutes the organizing force for our 
Army, ought to have shown. 

I mention this, Mr. President, not to criticize the past, but 
in the interest of our future. I would have the General Staff 
now, if they have charge, work out a plan for the immediate 
training of officers sufficient to command 5,000,000 men. I 
would have them work out a plan for the completion of facto- 
ries in which to manufacture all the ammunition required to 
arm 5,000,000 men, and I would have the preliminary machinery 
completed so that when we call the additional men to the colors 
we will be ready to put them in shape in the shortest possible 
time to use them if the necessity arises; for, if it does arise, 
time will be of the utmost importance, and its waste inexcusable. 
No civilian ean do this work intelligently, be he Secretary of 
War or chairman of a war industries board. A civilian can 
act as merchant to buy, but military experts must do the plan- 
ning. I hope we may rely upon the President to see that in- 
telligent plans are made at once and no new occasion disclose a 
lack of forethought, a lack of that complete preparation which 
the President and the Secretary of War should require from 
military experts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I can not say that I am very 
enthusiastically in favor of the adoption of this amendment. 
At the same time, I can not agree with very many of the objec- 
tions which have been directed to it, or directed to what appar- 
ently some of the objectors thought it meant. 

As I understand the amendment, it simply adds to those 
who are subject to registration now the boys 19 and 20 years 
of age. That is the second proposition involved, the first 
being that, instead of the draft law being directed solely to 
citizens of the United States, this applies the draft law to all 
parties. The second provision, as I have said, simply de- 
creases the age Hmit and provides for the registration of the 
boys 19 and 20 years of age in addition to those from 21 to 
31. By the proviso it is distinctly stated that these boys, until 
they reach the age of 21, shall not be subject to the provisions 
of the draft law. Then it is provided that the President of the 
United States, in his discretion, may provide rules and regu- 
lations for the training of every man who is not drafted, not in 
the cantonments, not drafted as a soldier; that he may provide 
for the training of every man, not only those of 19, 20, and 21, 
but of all those who are not drafted but who are registered, the 
entire nine or ten million; that they are subject to the orders 
of the President of the United States as to training. That is 
all that the amendment provides, as I understand it. 

All this alarm that the President may or will take these 
men from their occupations and put them in cantonments, 
where we say there is no place for them, is rather premature. 
It is assuming that the President of the United States will 
simply disorganize all the industry of the country—to my mind, 
rather a violent assumption. I do not think any sensible man 
would undertake to do it. I would rather assume that the 
President of the United States would take some advice from 
some men who knew something about military affairs and as 
to the necessities of preliminary training, and, in issuing his 
rules and regulations providing for the training of these men 
between 19 and 31 who are not in the draft, he would have due 
respect for what he recognizes as strongly as anyone else does— 
the necessity of producing foodstuffs and carrying on the busi- 
ness of the country. 

It may be a violent assumption, but I indulge in it, that the 
President would take, as I have said, the advice of those who 
could best advise him as to how we could best train these men 
without interfering in any way whatsoever with the business 
of the country. I agree thoroughly with the Senator from 
Georgia. 

I think that to-day the Military Committee, with due respect 
to that great committee, should be engaged in formulating plans 
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immediately for getting 5,000,000 fighting men ready. I have 
heard or read the call of Lloyd-George, as has every other Senator 
here, for reinforcements on the fighting line. Some of us know 
something about the number of men who are going to France 
now and recently and something of the transportation system 
which is conveying them to France. We are only sorry that 
that transportation has not been availed of before to get these 
men to France, All the exclamations of alarm directed, as I 
said, to the provisions of this joint resolution, to my mind, are 
entirely misdirected, unless the Senator from Tennessee and 
others who agree with him think that the President of the 
United States is going deliberately to interfere with all the 
business of the United States. As I said, I do not engage in 
any such violent assumption. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will pardon me, the President of 
the United States, as I said in the first place, can do exactly 
what the Senator provides that he must do in the event the 
joint resolution passes by the amendment which he offers, 
There is nothing in the world to prevent his doing it, and the 
presumption is he will do just as he has done with the men 
actually drafted in the military service of the United States. 
I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can only say to the Senator that my un- 
derstanding of the President's position, but I have had no talk 
with him, is that he does not think this legislation is necessary 
at this time. 

Mr. FALL. And one of the objections that I have to it is 
that it does not compel the President of the United States to 
act. It is true, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] said, he 
and the Secretary of War may not choose to avail themselves of 
it. This fear is based upon exactly the same ground, I presume, as 
that of some of us, which proved to be verified, when the Con- 
gress of the United States provided for volunteers in the draft. 
The President of the United States did not choose to avail him- 
self of the provision. It may very well be that he will not 
choose to put the men between 19 and 21 who are not drafted 
under any system of military training. The responsibility then 
is his. Congress at least has provided that he could do so, and 
I have no doubt the President will assume the responsibility. 
He does not seem inclined to shirk it at all. 

Mr. President, I would very much prefer seeing a bill drafted 
and brought from the Military Committee to provide for fight- 
ing men, and 5,000,000 of them at once. In my Judgment, it is 
a perfectly simple proposition. I know, of course, I will be 
laughed at by many of the military experts in this body, and 
also that what I may say will be the subject of very much 
greater amusement, possibly, in the War Department. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I may interrupt the Senator, it 
becomes an administrative matter rather than a legislative 
matter; and I am in thorough accord with the Senator. I think 
the greatest mistake Congress is making now and has made 
for the past two years is in assuming that this is going to be 
a short war. If I had my way, 5,000,000 men would be in the 
course of training now. - 

Mr. FALL. The reason why I make the statement is that I 
think the Military Committee should make such a provision, 
because it is the duty of Congress under the Constitution, as I 
read it, not only to provide for raising an army but to provide 
rules to govern them and for their training and not to leave 
it to the executive department of the Government. Under the 
constitutional provisions, as I read them, it is the duty of Con- 
gress, and Congress should not leave it simply to the Military 
Department. It is the duty of Congress— 

To raise and support armies. 


I read section 8, the general clause: 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 

. * s * . . * 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, 

I think under those provisions of the Constitution it was 
and is clearly the duty of the Congress of the United States to 
provide an army and to provide it immediately. I know to 
say it is a simple matter to begin necessary training at once, 
and not a costly matter, will be a subject of amusement. My 
military experience has been very limited in character, Mr. 
President, but there-is not an Army officer who will not, I 
think, vouch for the truth of the statement that I am now going 
to make. 

The soldier in the Army is made by the noncommissioned 
officer, The fighting man is made in the squad, The squad 
leader is the leader upon the gory battle field to-day in Europe. 


During the almost four years, while the great generals may 
have outlined the plans of campaign, the soldiers in the field— 
at least in the German service—have been led not by their 
commissioned officers but by their squad and their platoon 
leaders. Yesterday we had the news from England that the 
victorious onslaught of the German soldiers in the field has 
been due to the magnificent leadership of their noncommissioned 
officers. The captain of a company or the lientenunt of a 
company does not undertake to drill the soldier in the matter 
of the step and the command nor in the matter of the manual 
of arms and handling of the rifle, Sir, I may say to you that 
my experience is limited, but in my company I had a first 
sergeant who was better equipped to handle men and to lick 
them into shape and do actual fighting than was any officer in 
the entire regiment, including the Regular Army officer, I say 
this knowingly. In making fighting men the squad leaders, 
the corporals, the sergeants, and the noncommissioned officers 
are the men who teach the men and make soldiers of them. 

You do not need a cantonment until you order the men into 
companies of 250 or into battalions or into regiments. You 
can go to the ranches in New Mexico. I am a farmer, and I 
may culighten the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirttams] by 
saying I am also a cotton farmer in the State of Texas. I am 
employing labor not only in actual farming operations but in 
producing meat stuffs. There are now 15 men in my employ 
subject to the draft. One noncommissioned officer sent to my 
ranch in New Mexico could within two or three months, drilling 
one dny a week or half an hour a day during the week, make 
soldiers of those men, make them perfectly competent to go 
into any extended drill of company, battalion, regiment, or 
army. He can teach them with one rifle the use of the rifle. 
He ean teach them the manual of arms. He can teach them the 
use of the bayonet. He can teach them all the rudiments of 
military training. He can give them the setting-up exercise 
exactly as well as a major or a lieutenant colonel or a colonel, 
and he need not interfere with my business at all. I am per- 
fectly willing, as any other farmer would be willing to see that 
his men, within the time which he pays for, shall ‘have an 
opportunity one day in the week or a portion of every day in 
the week to have this training brought to them by some non- 
commissioned officer or some private who understands the rudi- 
ments of military training. 

In my judgment, some such plan as that should be adopted, 
because we will never get the necessary number of men through 
the cantonments here to win the war in Europe. Plans such as 
I have suggested have heretofore been the military policy of 
the United States. I objected to a change when the distin- 
guished Senator, the chairman of the Military Committee, 
brought in the draft bill. I said to him and ‘to all Senators 
then that it was not intended as an emergency measure, thet 
there was not an emergency provision in it except the word 
„emergency“ written in the preamble. I stated to you then, 
Senator, that France was being bled white. and you needed 
troops there, and that the measure was neither a sufficient mens- 
ure nor was it intended to be a measure to provide for an im- 
mediate and an effective offensive upon the part of the United 
States in joining its allies. Whether I was correct in that 
assumption. I leave the result to you gentlemen to judge. You 
know how many men you have in France. You know how many 
you had there just before the great German drive took place. 
You have hundreds of thousands of them yet drilling, and what 
have they learned aside from the trench warfare which Gen. 
Bridges, of the British Army, said to certain Senators, myself 
ineluded, required 11 weeks’ drill? Aside from that everything 
they learn there could have been learned on the farm or at the 
factory from a noncommissioned officer. It is unnecessary to 
disorganize the great business of the country. 

If I had my way, I would go further. I would pass a mili- 
tary draft luw drafting into the service of the United States 
Government every able-bodied maie and female citizen In the 
United States between the ages of 18 and 45, and assigning them 
to their place in winning this war, so many of them to military 
duty and so many to semimilitary duties within this country; 
and until you do something of this kind yon are not going to 
render effective assistance, in my judgment, to the allies, who so 
greatly need it. à 

Mark my prediction, gentlemen, and I am no military expert. 
Halt this great onrush now as it will be halted, in my judg- 
ment, aml then look to Italy and look to Salonica. Look there 
for your next break and your next drive. The great military 
power of the United States Government, in my judgment, is 
not used, and almost entirely Great Britain will be compelled 
to depend upon her fleet in a very short time for the defense 
of her own territory. 
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In my judgment every British or allied soldier will be driven ~ 
from Palestine and Persia back to the borders of India. Yet 
we are wasting time in cantonment drill when we have at our 
service the English and the French soldier transports through 
which millions of men have been transported from the far cor- 
ners of the earth to the blood-stained soil of France. 

Mr. President, the measure here pending is comparatively of 
I do not agree with any of the ob- 
jections which have been offered to it except the fundamental ob- 
jection that it is the duty of Congress to provide for the training 
of these men rather than to shirk the duty and hand the power 
to the President of the United States. I do not oppose it except 
that I fear that under the advice which the President of the 
United States has been receiving at second or third hand he will 
not avail himself of the authority which is vested in him by this 
amendment if it becomes a law. 

Mr. MYERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Montana for just a moment? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I was in hopes that we would get a 
vote on this amendment and on the joint resolution itself this 
evening, but if we are unable to do it I am going to ask for 
a recess until to-morrow at noon. If we could vote on it to- 
night, I would move an adjournment until Monday. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator if he will not give the 
Senate a little more time. I believe we will get a vote on the 
amendment and on the joint resolution. We ought to vote on 
it this evening. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we ought to stay here even if it 
takes until 7 o'clock. Senators have other business for to- 
morrow. There are a good many committee meetings and there 
are conference committees to meet. 

Mr. GALLINGDR. If the Senator from Montana will give 
me one moment, I will say that I had it in mind to make a 
speech of two or three hours’ length on this amendment, but 
I have concluded not to do it in the hope that we would get a 
vote on the amendment and on the joint resolution to-night. 
The committees are very busily employed, and I think if we 
could pass the joint resolution we might give to-morrow to 
committees. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that is what 
I want to do. If we can vote to-night I shall move an adjourn- 
ment until Monday, so that committees may complete their 
work. If the joint resolution is not finished this evening, I shall 
feel it my duty to move a recess until to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is right about that. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I had it in mind to make a 
speech of two or three minutes’ length on the amendment, and 
I have still the same mind. I believe it is always the privilege 
of the affirmative to close the debate, and I will proceed to do 
that very briefly, in behalf of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. 

I have not had the benefit of hearing all the debate on this 
amendment, but I am so profoundly impressed with the wisdom 
of the amendment that I can not forego the privilege of speak- 
ing a few words in its behalf. I think it is the best piece of 
military legislation offered in this body since the enactment of 
the draft law. 

I believe the war in which we are engaged will undoubtedly 
last several years longer, probably five years. We might just 
as well realize that we have undertaken in this war the most 
gigantic task which has ever been undertaken by the son of 
man since God's sun began to shine, I agree with former Presi- 
dent Taft that we will have to put 5,000,000 men in Europe 
before the war is won, and it is high time we were beginning 
to do it. 

This amendment is a step in the right direction. It is at 
least a beginning. Where are we to get the men? We must get 
them wherever we can. If it is proposed to put more men in 
the field, it is objected that they will be taken fom the farms, 
from the shops, and from manufacturing industries. So they 
will be drawn from all, but we must have men in order to win 
this war. “ We can not eat our cake and have it, too.” We 
can not put large numbers of men in the fighting field in Europe 
and have them on the farms and in the shops and factories at 
the same time. We must have soldiers and at the same time 
have our farms tilled. Both are necessary. Germany has mil- 
lions of men in the field; France has millions of men in the 
field; Great Britain has millions of men in the field; and yet 
they are cultivating their farms and are furnishing food to 
their armies. Who is cultivating their farms? Every man, 
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woman, and child who is not in arms and who can be. spared 
from any other vocation. We shall have to do the same thing. 

One objection that has been made to this amendment is be- 
eause of the fact that it will take some young men from the 
farms in the great farming States of the Northwest. As to that 
objection, I have to say that Montana is one of the great farm- 
ing States of the Northwest and I have received very few com- 
plaints about young men being taken from the farms there. 
The few complaints I have received are inconsequential and 
negligible in number. The people there are not complaining. 

Furthermore, with all that has been said about the lack of 
care and neglect of our young men in training camps and can- 
tonments, of all the letters written by fond parents, complain- 
ing that their sons are not getting the same treatment and 
comforts in camps and cantonments that they received at home, 
I am proud to say that I have received but two complaining 
letters on that score from Montana. One letter was from a 
father whose son was in camp at Spokane, Wash., who com- 
plained of a shortage of clothing; another letter came from a 
man who was evidently an extreme pacifist, a peace-at-any- 
price man, a man who was opposed to all war, who complained 
of everything in connection with the war. Those are the only 
two complaining letters that I have received from Montana 
since we entered in the war about the treatment of our soldiers 
in camps, and I am proud of it. 

The people of Montana are not complaining to any great 
extent of the young men being taken from the farms or the 
shops or the mines. I read from the Helena (Mont.) Inde- 
pendent of the 19th instant, as follows: 


MONTANA STILL LEADS NATION IN THE PER CENT OF VOLUNTEERS. 


WASHINGTON, March 18. 


Adjt. Gen. MeCain’s report to-day showed that Montana is still lead- 
ing the Nation in percentage of volunteers in the egnar Army to 
population. The State's quota was set at 752, and 5,826 have volun- 
teered. This is only for the Regular y and does not include the 
National Guard, National Army, Marine Corps, or Navy. 


That is the spirit of the people of Montana. They are in 
favor of this war and are behind the administration in the 
prosecution of it. If they have to give up some of their young 
men from the farms, they will do it ungrudgingly, I am sure, 
and in a spirit of patriotism, believing that it is necessary in 
order that we may win this war for democracy. 

The amendment of the Senator from Indiana would take the 
young men from 19 to 21 years of age, and in two years or less 
time would make a magnificent trained army of them, ready 
to put into the field in Europe, without waiting to be trained 
after they were drafted and put into the Army. We would 
have a ready-made army in two years from now, and, upon my 
soul, I believe it will be needed, too, two years from now, and 
even later; probably three, four, and five years hence. We 
can not win this war without soldiers. 

I believe there is much wisdom in the amendment; I believe 
it is necessary; and I believe the people of the United States 
would respond to it in the same patriotic spirit in which it is 
offered. I say, here and now, we will need millions more of 
men under arms before victory comes to our cause in this 
awful war, and now is the time to begin providing them, and 
this is as good a way as any. Let us begin. I hope the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana may be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I should 
like to ask unanimous consent for permission to perfect my 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has a right to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
modification of the amendment he desires to make. 

Mr. NEW. I send it to the desk to be read, and I would state 
also that the amendment consists in restoring my amendment 
to its original form and eliminating the amendment which was 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], 
which was accepted by me. This is a perfection of my amend- 
ment and eliminates that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that that has already been done, 

Mr. NEW. I did not so understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as it now 
stands is in its original form, and the pending question is on 
the amendment to the amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr, President, may the amendment to the 
amendment be read before the vote is taken? It is very short. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Indiana - 
which has been proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of Mr. New’s 
amendment the following proviso: 


ven, under standards, rules, and 5 
y such students with the proyi- 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I accept the amendment to my 
amendment which has been offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the question is on the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. NEW. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] as modi- 
fied by the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar]. 

Mr. NEW. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The roll call will develop whether or not 
there is a lack of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call has been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer the 
pair I have with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when Mr. McNary’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. McNary] has been called from the Senate on 
official business. 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. Martrn’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. MARTIN] is unavoidably detained from the 
Senate, but he is paired with the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. If he were present, my colleague 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumeer]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Horts] and vote " nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator. from Con- 
necticut, which I transfer to the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a pair with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALÐ]. I desire to transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD.. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprna]. «In his absence I transfer 
the pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SsurH] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Srmaatons] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mo- 
Nary], and will let my vote stand. r 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La Forterre]. If present, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobo] to the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspett] and vote“ nay.” 


— 
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Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] is paired with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ssuira] to the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Cot] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. SHrerps] on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 

Calder Frelinghuysen Myers Sterlin 
Chamberlain Gallinger Nelson Suther 
Cummins Gerry ew Wadsworth 

urtis Johnson, Cal Page Warren 
Dillingham Kellogg Poindexter Watson 
Fall enyon herman 
France King Smoot 

NAYS—36. 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Robinson Thomas 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Saulsbory Thompson 
Borah Jones, Wash. Shafroth Tillman 
Fletcher Kirby Sheppard Townsend 
Gore McKellar Smith, Ariz, Trammell 
Gronna Norris Smith, Ga Underwood 
Henderson Nugent Smith, Md. Voriaman 
Hitchcock Overman Stone Walsh 
James Swanson Wolcott 
NOT VOTING—33, 

Ashurst Harding McLean Shields 
Baird Hardwick McNary Simmons 
Brandegee Hollis Martin Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Kendrick Owen Smith, S. C. 
Colt nox Penrose + Weeks 
Culberson La Follette Phelan Williams 
Fernald ttman 
Gof Lodge Pomerene 
Hale McCumber Ransdell 


So Mr. New's amendment as modified was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF ESPIONAGE ACT. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend section 4067 
of the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to include 
women. The bill, which has been reported unanimously by the 
Judiciary Committee, makes a slight amendment to the statute 
in relation to alien enemies by simply leaving out the word 
“male.” so that it will apply to women as well as to men. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. Then I will yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3771) authoriz- 
ing the President to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, 
agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of 
economy and the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I now ask that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside in order that the Senator from Minnesota 
may secure action upon the bill which he has in charge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the unfin- 
ished business is temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. NELSON. I renew my request for unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House bill 9504. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, we are reaching a point 
over here where we desire to have an adjournment. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether the bill for which he asks con- 
sideration will take any time? 

Mr. NELSON. It is very important that the bill should be 
passed immediately. I have here a memorandum from the De- 
partment of Justice, from which I will read two paragraphs, as 
follows: 


The department is daily receiving complaints, some of them well 
founded, against the activities of German-born women who are at present 
not subject to internment but who ought to be interned. 

The various intelligence ces of the Government are greatly 
hampered by the present situation and are unanimous in urging the 
immediate passage of this measure. 

As I have stated, the only change the bill makes in the existing 
statute is to strike out the word “male,” so that the law will 
apply to both men and women. In addition a proviso has been 
reported by the committee that the act shall not apply to native- 
born loyal American women who are married to foreign hus- 
bands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there ebjection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 


` 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend 
section 4067 of the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to 
include women, which had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“is,” to strike out “declared,” and, in the same line, after the 
article “a,” to insert “declared,” so as to make the section 
read: 

That section 4067 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Suc. 4067. Whenever there is a declared war between the United 
States and any foreign nation or government, or any invasion or preda- 
tory incursion is A e attempted, or threatened against the terri- 
tory of the United States, by any foreign nation or government, and the 
President makes public proclamation of the event, all natives, citizens, 
denizens, or subjects of the hostile nation or government, being of the 
age of 14 years and upward, who shall be wi the United States and 
not actually naturalized shall be Mable to be apprehended, restrained, 
secured, and removed as allen enemies. The President is authorized, in 
any such event, by his 8 thereof, or other public act, to 
direct the conduct to be observed on the part of the United States toward 
the aliens who become so liable; the manner and de; of the restraint 
to which they shall be subject, and in what cases and upon what security 
their residence shali be permitted, and to provide for the removal of 
those who, not being permitted to reside within the United States, re- 
fuse or neglect to depart therefrom; and to establish any other regulu- 
2 which are found necessary in the premises and for the public 
safety.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 15, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec.2. That this act shall not apply to native-born women lo 
citizens of the United States, married to aliens, and residing in the 
United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported’ to the Senate ns amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bili 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent that the memoran- 
dum from the Department of Justice, to which I have referred, 
may be printed in full in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 

Memorandum for Senator NELSON, in re H. R. 9504. 
Marca 29, 1918. 


Hon. John Lord O'Brian, the ial assistant to the Attorney General 
for war work, on yesterday wrote to Senator CULBERSON inclosing the 
following memorandum with reference to the bill H. R. 9504, now on 
the Senate calendar, having been 1 by Senator NRLSON from the 
Committee on the Judic favorably with amendments; 

“The department is da J receiving complaints, some of them well 
founded, against the activities of German-born women who are at pres- 
ent not subject to internment, but who ought to be interned. 

“The various intelligence services of the Government are greatly 
hampered by the present situation and are unanimous in urging the 
8 passage of this measure, which was introduced bruary 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Monday at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 1, 1918, at 12 
o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Frmay, March 29, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Oh Thou, who hast ever been our dwelling place and upon 
whom our fathers relied in all the exigencies of life for strength 
and guidance, and were not disappointed, turn not Thou away 
from us, for without Thee we are nothing; with Thee we are all 
things; for with Thee who can be against us? Strengthen there- 
fere our arm of faith that we may cling to Thee in this hour 
of extreme peril. 

We bless Thee for the grim determination and stern resistance 
of our allies, who have checked the advance of the overwhelm- 
ing forces, battling against the civilization of the world. 

Give victory to our arms and hasten the day when the hearts 
of all men shall be inspired with pure and undefiled religion; 
that a lasting peace may come to bless the world, in the name 
and spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. ° 
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PENSIONS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that after the bill now before the House is completed the omni- 
bus pension bills on the calendar may be in order. 

Mr. GARNER. Does that apply to to-day only? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Only to to-day. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, when this bill is completed I want 
to try and send the Agricultural appropriation bill to conference. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I have no objection to taking up the pen- 
sion bills any time to-day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I suggest that it would be 
in order to proceed now? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There will be no debate on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
zonsent to take up the bills now. 

Mr. COX. I object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman would have the 
right to call them up anyway. 

The SPEAKER. This is not pension day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I beg the Chair’s pardon, I 
thought to-day was pension day, and that he would have the 
right to take them up. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
ou the completion of the bill now before the House and the 
agreement to send the Agricultural bill to conference, referred 
to by the gentleman from South Carolina, the omnibus pension 
bills on the Private Calendar may be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that after the bill now before the House is disposed of 
and the gentleman from South Carolina has the Agricultural 
bill sent to conference the omnibus pension bills on the Private 
Calendar may be taken up. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. I have no objection to that arrangement being 
made to-day, but I want to state that it is the purpose of the 
Ways and Means Committee to get the bond bill up for con- 
sideration to-morrow, and I do not want any unanimous-consent 
agreement to interfere with to-morrow’s business. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask this question: Is it thought-that by the pas- 
sage of the pension bills to-day their final passage will be ex- 
pedited? I am, asking the question in absolute faith, and let me 
say this to the gentleman from Ohio: There are matters that 
are deemed of extreme urgency. There is what is known as the 
housing proposition, for which there appears to be a very great 
demand, and it seems to be based on great merit—greater than 
some other measures that are brought in here in my opinion. 
If passing these bills to-day will expedite their final passage, I 
do not wish to interfere; but these other matters that I refer 
to are matters of extreme urgency. Of course pensions never 
fail; they always get through, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There is no question but that it will ex- 
pedite the passage of these bills, and I do not anticipate that it 
will take a very long time to pass them. I have no desire to 
interfere with more pressing legislation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not keep up with the pen- 
sion legislation very closely, but if I understand the situation 
right there are now in the Senate some three batches of bills 
passed here at different times upon which no action has been 
taken. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, I have 
had a talk with the examiner for the Senate committee, and he 
says that he is up with his work, which the gentleman knows is 
necessary before the committee can consider the House omnibus 
bills. If we hurry these bills over there, he will get through 
them and have them ready, so that when the Senate meets at 
its next meeting they will probably pass all the bills. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to say, and I am sure 
all Members of the House appreciate the situation, that we 
are getting badly cluttered up with legislative matters. There 
are matters that appear to be matters of extreme urgency. I 
am not going to object to this request, on the assurance of the 
gentleman from Ohio that it will expedite matters. I know 
pensions are going through, and I do not object to their going 
through. A 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio to yield, or I will reserve the right to object. 
How many bills is it intended to call up if this consent is given? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. One from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions and two small bills from the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It will not take more than half an hour if 
there is no debate. 

Mr. WALSH. Will any rights be prejudiced if these meas- 
ures are deferred until the next regular pension day? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman and the 
House that there is no question @ut that it will expedite the 
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passage of these bills to send them over to the Senate to-day. 
The reason that there are a number of bills over there that have 
not been disposed of is due to the fact that the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from New Jersey, died, and for 
some time there has been no chairman of that committee. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And his successor was ill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it be possible to have 
an agreement for a night session to consider pensions? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to any 
time in the day—5 o'clock, 6 o'clock, or 8 o’clock. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit me to make a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be a session of the House, beginning at 8 o'clock this 
evening, for the consideration of the bills referred to in the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that there shall be a session of the House to-night, 
beginning at 8 o'clock, running not later than 10 o'clock, for 
the consideration of these bills mentioned by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, AsHsnook], and for no other business. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts ob- 
jects. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]? 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
There are a number of pressing war measures on the calendar 
of this House. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
has just referred to one and I will refer to another. There is a 
Senate bill on the calendar, under a unanimous report from 
the Military Committee, providing an amendment to the con- 
demnation law so as to authorize the Government to condemn 
necessary lands upon which to construct Government nitrate 
and powder plants. 

The President has located two nitrate plants which have been 
authorized by Congress. They are under process of construc- 
tion. The Government has not been able to secure some of 
the lands absolutely necessary for this purpose. Is the Govern- 
ment to be forced to suspend work on any part of these ammu- 
nition plants for want of legislation authorizing the Goyern- 
ment to acquire necessary lands? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. I can not. I do not suppose there is a Mem- 
ber of this House who would not regret to hear of our boys fn 
France retreating with empty guns for want of ammunition. 
This may happen if we do not speed up on war legislation and 
quit talking about pensions and such things. x 

The chairman of the Military Committee has tried repeatedly 
to have the bill I have referred to acted upon by the House, 
and has been forced to ask the Committee on Rules for n rule, 
and I must not allow, if I can help it, other measures of less 
importance to intervene and postpone action on it, which will 
only require a few moments’ time when reached under the 
rules of the House, as I do not suppose there will be a vote 
against it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I am forced under the circum- 
stances to object. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I move that following the 
completion of the bill before the House and the consideration 
of the conference report referred to by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, the omnibus pension bills on the Private Calen- 
dar shall be in order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that that motion is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. RUBEY. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, for the present I withdraw it. 


MILITARY TRIBUNALS. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvanian asks 


unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, within that time I shall ask the 
Clerk to read the following resolutions’ which I desire to have 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Rotary Club of Chester, Pa. Resolution. 


Whereas the members of this club recognize an almost universal dis- 
satisfaction among patriotic Americans at the immunity from ade- 
quate punishment which disaffected and disloyal elements of our 
population have heretofore enjoyed; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this organization that the present emergence 
requires and demands that treason shall receive quick, certain, an 
condign punishment, and that avowed disloyalty shall be suppressed: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Rotary Club of Chester hereby requests and urges 
the Congress of the United States to create military tribunals in which 
all offenses aimed with hostile or treasonable intent at the integrity 
of the Military Establishment or the war efficiency of American indus- 
try, wherever committed, shall be tried; and be it further 

Resolved, That this club recognizes the right and duty of every patri- 
otic American citizen to expose and resist sedition and disloyalty, 
und recommends to its members and to this community an individual 
policy of aggressive and uncompromising opposition to every act or 
utterance tending to give aid or comfort to the enemy. 

The above preambles and resolutions were unanimously adopted at 
a 1 meeting of the Rotary Club of Chester, held March 26, 1918. 

ttest : 


E. WALLACE CHADWICK, Secretary. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, to conclude my two minutes, I 
desire to indorse the views of my constituents as expressed in 
these resolutions. 

Mr. LANGLEY rose. s 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does tle gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute., 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I made that request for the 
purpose of saying what I had it in my mind to say when I in- 
terrupted the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ArmoN] a moment 
ago, and that was that in my judgment it is very important 
for us to enact as war measures laws to show to our soldiers 
and to the world that we recognize to the fullest the debt of 
gratitude that this Republic owes to the fathers and grand- 
fathers of the boys over there and to those who are yet to go, 
who are fighting and preparing to fight for the liberties of that 
Republic which their sires preserved. [Applause.] I am sorry 
the gentleman used the language he did in referring to these 
bills we are pressing fer the relief of those old fellows, some of 
whom are doubtless dying at this moment. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes on the subject of the resolu- 
tions which were just read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I listened quite carefully to 
the reading of the resolutions submitted by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], and if I understood the purport 
and effect of the resolutions it was that Congress immediately 
proceed to create some military tribunals to try people in civil 
life. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman did not understand them. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, that the military authorities create them? 
Well, the military authorities of the United States can not do 
any such thing as that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not understand that they ask any such 
thing. They simply ask that all of the authority of the United 
States might be employed for the purpose of suppressing sedi- 
tion, and that all utterances and demonstrations of any kind 
which would interfere with the purpose of the war 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, do not take my two minutes. I want to 
call attention to the fact that neither the military authorities 
nor the Congress of the United States has any right to create 
military tribunals to try people who are not in the Army or 
Navy. You have got to amend the Constitution in order to do 
that, and this proposition here is just simply an old thing that 
was stamped out after the Civil War by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Milligan’s case. You can not create mili- 
tary tribunals to try people in civil life. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand there is 
any such request. 

Mr. GORDON. That is all they ask for. 

Mr. BUTLER. They are simply the views of eonstituents 
upon what is commonly known as patriotism, they are of 
the highest order. 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, yes; we understand that. 
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SALE OF SEED GRAIN TO FARMERS. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the committee substitute 
for the bill (H. R. 7795) to appropriate $50,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of seed grain and feed for live stock, to be supplied to 
farmers and stockmen, and to create boards in the respective 
States to assist in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7795, with Mr. Pou in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That until the purposes of this act have been accomplished 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, as soon as possible after the close 
of each calendar year, cause to be made to the Congress a detailed 
report showing all proceedings and transactions under this act during 
such calendar year. Such report shall, in addition to other matters, 
contain a statement of all persons employed, the salary or compensation 
of each, the aggregate amount of loans, advances, or sales, and the 
total amount thereof unpaid, and all receipts and disbursements under 
this act. All moneys collected by the United States under this act 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I wish to offer. I moye to strike out, in line 4, page 5, 
the words “until the purposes of this act have been,” and, in 
line 5, the word “ accomplished,” the last three words of that 
line, “ as soon as,“ and, in line 6, the words“ possible after the 
close of each calendar year.” 

Mr. LEVER. All of that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. And, in lines 8 and 9, strike out 
“during such calendar year ” and insert after the word “ that,” 
in line 4, the words which I sent to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

Mr. BUTLER. How will it read? 

Mr. STAFFORD. “That at the opening of the next regular 
session of Congress the Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to 
be made to the Congress a detailed report showing a‘! proceed- 
ings and transactions under this act,” and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 4, strike out the words “until the purposes of this act 
have been”; in line 5 strike out the word “accomplished,” and, after 
the word “ shall,” strike out the words “as soon as”; and in line 6 
strike out the words possible after the close of each calendar year“: 
and in lines 8 and 9, after the word “act,” strike out “during such 
calendar year“; and after the word “that,” in line 4, insert the 
following: “at the opening of the next regular session of Congress.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand this bill, it 
is merely to provide for the temporary condition existing at the 
present time and to meet this condition during the present year. 
The phraseology of section 4 as framed by the committee would 
embody the idea that it is permanent legislation. The amend- 
ment I propose merely provides for striking out that permanent 
character of perennial report and substituting a report at the 
opening of the next regular session of Congress. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The matter of making loans 
to assist farmers in procuring seed is for this session alone, but 
there is business connected with this that will extend over into 
another year, and perhaps still into a further year. It can not be 
closed up this year, in my judgment, and the words of the bill, as 
the bill stands, are better to take care of that situation than the 


wording of the bill as amended by the gentleman from Wisconsin, . 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if this language remains in 
the bill as reported by the committee, there will be warrant in 
future Agricultural appropriation bills for carrying appropria- 
tions for the various purposes that are carried in this bill. I 
do not understand it was the purpose of the committee or 
those supporting this bill that it was to provide for any other 
time except for the exigency that is now claimed to be existing 
in certain sections of the country. The amendment I propose 
will provide a report by the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
operations of this fund during the present calendar year, and 
that he make that report to Congress at the beginning of its 
next regular session. I hope the amendment will be accepted 
by the committee, because it is in consonance with the general 
idea of the bill that it is for the season of 1918. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is entirely right in the assump- 
tion its use is a temporary measure, but the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Michigan, a member of the committee, I think 
has force, and it may be you would not collect all of this money 
up to the opening of the next session of Congress. There may 
be some that will never be collected, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My amendment calls upon the Secretary 
to make a report of the operations of the law at the beginning 
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of the next regular session of Congress. If the work is not 
completed and it is unsettled, the gentleman can bring in a 
paragraph on the Agricultural appropriation bill requiring a 
further report. We would like to have at the beginning of the 
next regular session a report as to the operation of this bill. I 
can not see any reason for requiring, reaching into the future, 
reports at the beginning of every calendar year, as the phrase- 
ology of the bill requires. 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman from Michigan any serious 
objection to that? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seems to me that the 
bill as it is is better. Of course, it is a temporary matter, the 
loaning of money and the providing of seeds for this year alone, 
but everyone knows that the collections will not be made, all 
of them, this year; that there will be considerable business un- 
der the law for some time to come. No one can tell how long it 
will extend. The gentleman from Wisconsin will provide for 
a report at the opening of the next regular session of Congress, 
and there he would stop. This bill provides for a report at the 
close of this calendar year, which is only two or three weeks 
after the opening of the next session of Congress, and would 
call for an annual report as long as business remains on the 
book, so we will know from time to time just what the status 
of business is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seems to me that while 
the idea of the gentleman from Wisconsin may be right as to 
making a report at the opening of the session of Congress, he 
would stop there. We ought to go further and continue it until 
the matter is entirely closed up, just as the bill provides. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will there be any transactions under the 
authorization here after the present fiscal year? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After the present calendar year? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there will not be certainly 
any advances to be made. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And if we have this report at the begin- 
ning of the next session of Congress we will know exactly how 
this fund has been used, and I can not see any reason for hav- 
ing a further report at the close of every calendar year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 


recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, if we want to 
have a businesslike arrangement under this bill, it seems to me 
we ought to have reports at stated times until all that is col- 
lectible is collected. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that if a certain portion of 
the moneys advanced are not collected during the fiscal year, 
and the bill provides that the money shall be turned into the 
Treasury of the United States, that the Treasury would report 
that annually as the amount collected on this back balance, and 
the point trying to be arrived at by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STAFFORD] is to stop the sale? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That is limited by the first 
section of the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. For the seeding season of 
1918. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yesterday reference was made 
to the position of the President of the United States in respect 
to this legislation. I wish to say, in response to a letter written 
by me to the President on March 14, he wrote me, under date 
of March 18, a letter which I am sure Members of the House 
will want to hear. I will send both letters to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report them. 

The following are the letters referred to: 

Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1918. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
White House. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The cry will soon be food for a hungr$ world. 

Lord Rhondda’s almost frantic appeal to Mr. Hoover indicates that 
in some portions of the world the pinch of hunger has already come. 

Campaign phrases sometimes become so well own that they fail to 
take hold. “ Food will wih the war,” a tremendously important thing 
to remember at this planting season, has become such a hackneyed ex- 
pression it scarcely attracts either the eye or ear. 

The President of the board of agriculture of England has expressed 
it in a new way: “ Victory will come to the side which has the last 
bushel of wheat in its possession,” 


Mr. Chairman, I want to be 


Three million acres can be planted to wheat this year which would 
otherwise be barren waste, if Congress will quickly pass a bill now on 
the House Calendar—H. R. 7795—introdueed b r. BAER, of North 
Dakota. It authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to contract with 
farmers to grow grain and advance a part of the cost. It also places 
in his hands a fund for the voluntary mobilization of farm labor. The 
labor problem upon the farms is one of increasing difficulty. Some- 
thing must be done and done quickly to replace the Iam labor diverted 
to the factories and the Army. 

Mr. Hoover wired the British Government that we had In America 
170,000,000 more pounds of meat at the end of 1917 than had been 
expected, due to the 5 in meat consumption by the American 
ayer, and meat saving is still increasing, a great testimonial to the 
work done under Mr. Hoover. 

But with bread it is different. Bread is a dally necessity of life the 
8 Wheatless days will help, but they will not solve the 


Much has been done through blicity campaigns to increase f 
production, but we have stop z 8 150 


short of actual appropriations to 
supplement such publicity efforts. 
The bill referred to carries $10,000,000, a drop in the bucket as com- 
pared with the mammoth war b gaan 
Is not the importance of increa: food production being overlooked 
5 of the tremendous and all-absorb activities in other direc- 
The seeding of grain has already begun in some of the States. May 
I suggest that now is the time to act? 


Yours, respectfully, Georam M. Youna. 


Tun Wnts HOUSE, 
Washington, March 18, 1918. 


My Dran Mr. Younc: Pardon me for not naning replied sooner to 
your important letter of March 14. I was waiting to get the views of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who is out of town on a departmental 
errand. You may be sure that the subject matter of your letter con- 
cerns me very much and that I shall do everything possible to advance 
necessary legislation. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 


Hon. Grorce M. Youne, 
House of Representatives, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the amend- 
ment. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LEVER. Before the gentleman proceeds, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments to the section be closed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And I would like to have some time. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the paragraph and all 
amendments thereto be closed in 20 minutes, the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. LEVER. I prefer that the Chair control it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] is recognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the letter that 
has just been read, coming from the President of the United 
States, is not addressed to the Congress in such cordial terms 
as might be expected under the circumstances. The President 
evidently does not go the whole hog on this bill. He has been 
talking with the Secretary of Agriculture and he has con- 
eluded to further such legislation as he thinks desirable, so far 
as Congress is concerned. Thus far does the President go, but 
not much further. I do not think there will be a stampede in 
this House because of this letter which the gentleman from 
North Dakota produces. I question whether the President is 
fully informed upon this measure. I doubt whether he has 
read or will have an opportunity to read, unless he takes up the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record this morning, about the activities of the 
Nonpartisan League, which is harassing Members of Congress 
at the present time. The league was organized by a gentleman 
whose business failed and who did not pay his obligations. He 
organized the Nonpartisan League on a $16 per annum dues 
basis so that indigent farmers might get free seed and other 
things. This organization is having its influence throughout 
the Northwest just now. But the gentleman who controls it 
is under indictment for alleged seditibus utterances in the 
State of Minnesota. Is the President of the United States 
cognizant of these facts? Is it possible in these war times 
that the President of the United States would urge as a military 
necessity a bill advocated by a political organizer who is under 
indictment for seditious utterances? : 

I endeavored to tell the House something about this bill yes- 
terday. The State of North Dakota is in some trouble about 
this measure, because the State of North Dakota, through its 
legislature, undertook to cover the matter of seed distribution. 
It got angled up with the law and the Government of the United 
States, in that it provided that while it would take care of its 
own farmers it wanted to have the first lien over and above the 
Government lien on what it loaned to the farmers. That is the 


Wooprow WII sox. 
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trouble with the State of North Dakota. It is not our fault. 
The bill introduced by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Barr], calling for $50,000,000 to be given to indigent farmers, 
included certain preferred States. North Dakota, of course, 
was included. For apparently good strategic reasons Texas 
was included. They have a good many farmer votes down in 
Texas, and Texas, working with North Dakota, would make a 
good team. Whether all the gentlemen from Texas bite or not, 
I do not know, but certainly some of them did not bite. The 
bill also included the State of South Dakota, but thereby hangs 
a tale. South Dakota now comes forward and resents the no- 
tion that her farmers are indigent and in need of Government 
aid. South Dakota insists that she will take care of her own 
farmers. 

I read from a resolution signed by the president of the senate, 
the secretary of the senate, the speaker of the house, and the 
chief clerk of the house of the Legislature of South Dakota. It 
throws a timely light upon this paternalistic bill’ 

That resolution sets forth: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the Legislature of the State of South 


Dakota assembled in extraordinary session at the State capital, the 
House of Representatives concurring: 


That whereas there has been a bill Introduced in the Congress of 
the United States (II. R. 7795) to appropriate money for the relief of 
farmers in procuring seed grain and feed for stock in certain enumer- 
ated Northwestern States, of which South Dakota is specifically named 
as one needing such Government aid; 

And whereas South Dakota is now honestly advertising the pros- 
perity of the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the legislature now in extraordinary session, with 
representatives present from all sections of the State, sin and col- 
lectively declare that, to the best of their knowledge an ief, the 
farmers of South Dakota are not asking for Federal aid to procure 
seed and feed; and that the State is amply able and willing to aid 
if necessary, any farmer who needs aid, and that the few individual 
or isolated cases that may exist, if any, can and will be taken care of 
either by township or county aid. And further that the advertising 
South Dakota has received through “ H. R. 7795” has done her a great 
injustice, as South Dakota has never been more prosperous than now, 
as proved by competent authority; be it further 

esolved, That engrossed copies of this resolution be prepared by 
the secretary of the senate and delivered by United States mail to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, to the Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States. and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of South Dakota now serving in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. 
W. H. McMaster, 
President of the Senate. 
W. N. Van Camp, 
. of the Senate, 
A. C. KOBERTS, 
Speaker of the House. 


C. W. GARDNER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be noticed that the bill mentioned 
in these resolutions, namely H. R. 7795, is the very bill you 
are asked to pass to-day. The State of South Dakota rejects 
this bil. South Dakota farmers are too proud and too pros- 
perous to be put upon your $450 free-seed roll. They are will- 
ing to pay for their seed, as every other State ought to be 
willing to pay for its seed. South Dakota rejects this measure. 

The Secretary of Agriculture evidently knows these facts. 
Why does he not come forward and indorse the statement of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, who places his hand upon 
his heart and pleads so fervently for the boys in the trenches? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes in which to reply to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
North Dakota that a unanimous-consent agreement has been 
entered into, to the effect that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, and the time 
was all allotted. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr] may have the 
time that I intended to use myself, five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina was 
to have five minutes. The gentleman from North Dakota will 
be recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in reply to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], that I do not want 
to enter into personalities which he is trying to bring into this 
debate. He has not brought forth one argument against the 


bill itself. I can not see where prejudice and patriotism mix. 
There is no partisanship in patriotism. I do not believe there 
has been sufficient argument brought out on this floor at any 
time against this legislation to warrant us in throwing this bill 
down at this time. 


I want to say that if the farmers of South Dakota do not need 
seed I am greatly deceived. The Legislature of South Dakota 
does not represent the farmers of that State as the Legislature 
of North Dakota represents the farmers of North Dakota. We 
have a farmer legislature up there, and they have realized the 
need, and they have taken care of it as best they could. 

From South Dakota I have received resolutions from the 
Farmers’ Equity Society, one of the largest organizations of its 
kind in the United States. They indorse this bill. They say 
there are large sections in that State which need aid. I have 
also received letters from the Farmers’ Union and many indi- 
vidual farmers of South Dakota, saying they need aid. 

In Texas cattle are starving, and the cradle of our cattle 
industry is being robbed to-day. Talk about meatless days! 
Five years from now we will not have any meat at all in this 
country if we continue to kill off the yearlings and the 2-year 
olds as we are doing now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. BAER. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will say to the gentleman that the Legis- 
lature of Texas has done what the Legislature of North Dakota 
ought to do. It has appropriated $2,000,000 to take care of that. 

Mr. BAER. Texas is to be congratulated, and I repeat that 
North Dakota has done its best. I want to read what several 
men have said about the Nonpartisan League. The clipping is 
from the Courier-News, of Fargo, N. Dak.: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Sr. PAUL, March 21. 


“The National Nonpartisan League is the only movement which will 
save the United States from a revolution,“ in the opinion of Carl 8. 
Vrooman, tant Secretary of Agriculture. 

George Creel, chairman of the Committee on Public Information, said: 

Despite attacks, I believe intensely in the loyalty of the Nonpartisan 
League. I have done all in my power to protect it from unfair assaults.” 

Statements from these two men were read to the great audience at- 
tending the Farmers’ and Workers National Nonpartisan League rally 
at the morning session in the St. Paul Auditorium by Rev. S. R. Max- 
well, of Denver, Colo., league lecturer, 

Rev. Mr. Maxwell also said he had a personal letter from President 
Wilson lauding the league, which he said he did not feel at liberty to 
make public. 

Other speakers at the morning session were George D. Brewer, veteran 
of the Spanish-American War, and Ben F. Wilson, both league lecturers. 

We are going to lick hell out of the Kaiser in Germany,” Mr. Brewer 
said, and, as the cheers subsided, added, “and we are going to lick 
hell out of the industrial kaisers in this agent too.” 

R. Crane, indorsed by the league as candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, spoke briefly at the afternoon session, as did F. E. 
tere? indorsed as candidate for railroad and warehouse commis- 

oner. 


I could go on and read many other indorsements of men of 
prominence who say the league is loyal and patriotic. 

Now, I am going to read an editorial from this morning's 
Washington Herald, a Republican newspaper, one of Mr. Moonz's 
newspapers. It says: s 


THE FARMERS’ LEAGUE, 


It has become more or less popular in some publicity channels to 
denounce the Farmers’ Nonpartisan League as an “anti-American com- 
bination of traitors.” 

This organization of farmers, with a 5 of nearly 200,000 
in Mississippi Valley and Rocky Mountain States, has been accused of 
many un-American things. The other day the Minnesota State conven- 
tion of this nonpartisan league was held. Included in its platform, 
which declares for Government ownership, were these words: 

“ We pledge anew our devotion to our country in this supreme hour of 
trial. e reaffirm our faith in the principles of democracy and pled 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor to the struggle to free ona 
world from autocracy and establish democracy, political and industrial, 
among the ples of the earth. 

We declare it to be our solemn conviction that the German military 
autocracy, revealed in all its horrors by the ruthless rape of Russia, is 
a menace to the world. We pl our unqualified support to our Gov- 
ernment in the war to free the world from this menace. 

We indorse whole-heartedly the statement of war aims by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. e believe fhat he has stated clearly and 
unequivocally the real intent in the hearts of the American people and 
that this statement forms a sure basis for a lasting and democratic 


ace, 
Pe If this be treason,” doubtless Patrick Henry would say, if he were 
writing this, “make the mest of it!“ It doesn’t look like treason; it 
com> sound like pro-Germanism; it doesn't sound like anti-Ameri- 
canism. 


I could go on and read these resolutions adopted by the Farm- 
ers’ and Workers’ Nonpartisan League at St. Paul, March 19-21, 
but I hate to take up the time of the House at this time, and I 
will append them to my remarks, if there be no objection. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Following are the resolutions referred to: 


We, organized workers of the farms and the cities of the State of 
Minnesota, assembled in mass convention in the city of St. Paul on this 
the 21st day of March, in the year 1918, do hereby resolve and proclaim 
our sentiments and the principles for which we stand. as follows: 

We and each of us hereby renew our pledges of loyalty and devotion 
to our common country and reaffirm our unalterable determination to 
work always for its best and highest interests and for the permanent 
welfare of its people, our fellow citizens. 
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Our Nation is engaged in a great and terrible war in which we believe 
its purposes, and the purposes of its people, as given clear enunciation 
by the President whom we have chosen to direct the administration of 
our national affairs, to be right and just and worthy the whole-hearted 
su rt of every good citizen. 

herefore we pledge our adherence to these purposes, we commend 
our President for his faithful statement of the intentions which are in 
the heart of the American people, and we assure him and our fellow 
citizens of our ungualified support of our Government in its war efforts. 

We declare it to be our solemn conviction that the ve and 
lustful purposes and intention of the German military autocracy, as 
most lately revealed in the ruthlessness with which prostrate and bleed- 
ing Russia has been overridden, have imperiled the foundations of 
e by the people everywhere in the world, and that we can not 

ope to work out in safety the problems of free and democratic govern- 
ment and equal rights and opportunity until the German military 
autocracy has been vanquished and this menace thus removed. 

This is the issue upon which the peace and liberty loving pao 
the world have taken their stand against a power which makes 
its only justification. 

We count ourselves one with forces everywhere in the world which 
are fighting despotism and aggression and seeking to make governments 
more just and to cause all governments to permit and foster just 
economic conditions, 

We express our abhorrence of the doctrine that militarism is neces- 
sary to guarantee peace. On the contrary militarism is one of the in- 
citing causes of war, and it is for this very reason that the interests 
of all the workers lie in the utmost concentration of effort in this war, 
which holds in it the possibility of making future at wars impossible. 

We adhere to the principle of organization of all workers as a neces- 
mee d step in the accomplishment of economic justice and as a protection 
and a safeguard for true cy. 

Therefore we organized workers and organized farmers now stand and 
will continue to stand side by side for the accomplishment of our 
common aims, to make democracy more perfect and the division of the 
fruits of labor more just. 

The President of the United States already has asked Congress for 
further authority to fix prices of products where profiteering is holdin 
sway. and we here demand of Congress that it accede to this request o 
the President in order ‘that the Nation and its people may be de- 
fended against those individuals. and rations w are unjustly 
preying upon them and interfering with the Nation's progress in the 
war. s 


We urge that further authority be given to the Government to act as 
buyer and distributor, through the parcel t, of the necessities of 
tife in any case where price fixing may not prove to be an adequate 
remedy for existing evils. 

We demand that in those great industries where profiteering in 
Government supplies holds s the Government take over the es, 
the plants, the machinery, and the tools and operate them with the 
will aid of the patriotic workers in those industries. Least of all do 
we believe in excessive prices on war contracts which build up huge 
vested interests enriched wealth taxed 


ples of 
might 


e 
being wins to submit to Federal mediation in a 
which is an evidence of the fundamental patriotism of American work- 
ingmen. We urge upon the Government that as a necessary cémple- 
ment to its policy of mediation in industrial disputes affecting the war 
it adopt the course of commandeering those industries where there are 
disputes between capital and labor which do not promptly yield to 
modla ton, and that all such establishments or industries or contracts 
thereafter for the duration of the war be operated and carried on by 
the Government. ` 


the * and consumers of our own State every 
by t 


tection of coo; 
interests, an 0 
ucer and consumer in so far as 


ination of a closely affiliated — 2 of great 
corpprate interests, commenly known as the Packing S 


sanitary and intolerable conditions and at a level of wages insufficient 
properly to support human life, (2) to control the retail meat trade 
par ge large portion of the general food trade of the country in such a 
way as to collect extortionate toll from consumers, and, f ) most im- 

tant of all, to menace the whole live-stock production of the country 
Eye control óver the purchasing markets which makes it almost im- 
possible for the farmers to raise live stock, 

These triple conditions of menace to the country must be alleviated. 
We see no sane remedy but for the Government to take over and operate 
the properties of the Packing Trust, at least for the duration of the 
war, calling upon the patriotic workers in the industries operated by 
the packing and food combine to render their services to the Govern- 
mene as faithfully as they have been rend g them to the private 
capital which now employs them. 

he same conditions of monopoly that exist in the packing industry 
also exist In the milling industry, and here, too, the workers are under- 
paid and denied the right of organization, and we think that the same 
remedy as that asked in the packing industry ought to be employed, 
namely, that the Government take over and operate these flour mills 
at least for the duration of the war. 

We declare ourselves for the control of the natural resources of the 
land, including the oil, the mineral, and the water-power wealth, as an 
asset of the people and in their interest. We indorse the President in 


his opposition to the bill known as the Shields bill, already passed by 
the Senate, which proposes to turn over great public wealth e 
exploitation without adequate return to the people, 5 

Juge sums of money must be had to finance our fight for democracy, 
and so much ef these sums as can not be had by taxation must be had 
by bond issues. The bond issues of the Government are a safe and 
profitable investment. They merely postpone to another day the de- 
cision as to how the expense of the war must be met and make it 
Possible to devote all necessary resources at once to the prosecution 
of the war. Therefore we e upon all our fellow workers that they 
jay aside so much of their savings as is possible to invest in the liberty 
bonds, which are to be our investment in the cause of world freedom. 

While we thus do our part, let us continue to urge that the war 
debt be wi out as speedily as possible, so that it may not be an 
intolerable burden upon the future erations of workers, and that in 
ponme for the taxation with which the debt must be paid heavy levies 

made upon profits coined out of the war and upon the swollen in- 
comes which represent far too heavy a draln upon the toil and the 
suffering of the workers. 

We believe that conscription of wealth is as necessary and as 
equitable as conscription of men, We favor increasing the rate of 
taxation on war prone and incomes beyond the rates levied in the 

t war-tax bill until they are at least — to the rates imposed 
`y Great Britain, and we favor continuing these rates of taxes until 
the debt accumulated by the present war is folly paid. 

Our own sons are making the supreme sacrifice for liberty upon a 
foreign soil and we would be recreant to our natural affection, as well 
as to our patriotism, if we did not adopt every means possible to make 
their struggle easier and their lot more tolerable, Therefore we urge 
all to make regular contributions to the Red Cross, the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Knights of Columbus, and the other agen- 
cles for giving comfort and ald to the soldier and ext mercy to 
those who fall wounded, 

We urge the attention, both of 1 tors and of private citizens, to 
the need of mae care of the families and of the affairs of the men in 
the national service while they are absent and of providing useful em- 
ple ment for them when they return. Particularly, we urge upon our 

lature the need of a soldiers’ moratorium law, acting as a stay of 
debts of the soldier in se such as was adopted at the recent 
session of the farmers’ legislature in the State of North Dakota. 

Our State has been the scene in recent months of lawless violence 
committed against citizens of the State, of usurpation of authority b 
petty officials, of neglect of duty by h officers who have falled a 
refused to extend the common prot n of the law to all citizens. 
We condemn these individuals and officials who have thus been recreant 
falsely and for political . Fposes . loyalty of good citizens, 

sely and for cal pu e loyalty o 
and we brand os an act of jury to our Nation these false haters of 
baa dpe these acts of mob violence, this connivance at disorder by 

ublic officials, all of which have tended to arraign class ust class 
n the State of Minnesota, and to make it appear— —that a 
ec hee 4 of the citizens of this State are en og 

‘et, while we condemn these derelict offic and these fomenters of 
disorder, we urge our fellow workers not to be drawn into resistance of 
authority, and not to make the mistake of opposing violence with vio- 
lence, but steadily to maintain the dignity of good and peaceful Amer-. 
ican citizens, while at the same time th firmness they continue to 
advocate and to uphold those things which they believe to be right, to 
the end that they, at least, may not be the cause of any embarrassment 
to ‘the Nation in its time of stress. Thus will the blame for such 
divisions and disorder as have occurred in the State be placed 3 
where it belongs and not with the organized workers or the organiz 


oye 80 triotic support of 
Ti the 


ourselves to cooper- 
best means toward 
hat is to follow, 


times. 


In reference to Mr. Townley’s arrest, the New York American: 
affirms that each statement which he made was a true state- 
ment, a patriotic statement, and a thoroughly American state- 


ment. 

The fact that the editors of the metropolitan press quote 
Mr. ‘Townley and assume responsibility, by stating editorially 
that they are thoroughly in accord with his position, is mathe- 
matical proof that the Minnesota incident is purely a case of 
the opponents of the league trying to use the Minnesota govern- 
ment machinery to pull their political chestnuts out of the fire. 


The arrest of A. C. Townley, president of the National Nonpartisan 
League, looks very much like E trick of politics—of politics of the low 
sort. 

In brief, Mr. Townley makes four affirmative statements: 

L That the Nonpartisan League is opposed to profiteering during 
the war. 

2, That freedom of speech and of the press is the bulwark of human 


3. That one of the causes of this world war was the desire of oppos- 
ing groups of governments and groups of monopolies to gain financial 
and commercial supremacy. 

4. That the rule of jobbers and speculators must be overthrown in 
this country as well as in every other country if true democracy is to 

revall. 7 
bi Now, we affirm that each of these statements is a true statement, a 
patriotic statement, and a thoroughly American statement. 

If the president of the farmers’ organization in the Northwest, or 
any other man, can be arrested and indicted and imprisoned for mak- 
ing such statements as those quoted, then the constitutional guaranties 
have lost all their force and the liberty of no man is safe. 
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The Nonpartisan League, of which Mr. Townle 
y composed almost entirely of farmers living 
Dakota. Nebraska Colorado. Utah, and Washington. 

During the past few months Mr. Townley and other officers of the 
Nonpartisan League have worked almost day and night holding patri- 
otic meetings throughout the Northwest, pledging support to the 
9 and soliciting and receiving large donations to the Red 

ross. 

The real offense of which Mr. Townley and his associates are gullty 
is that of making uncompromising and successful war upon the trusts 
and jobbers and speculators and other extortioners who bave exhibited 
and robbed the wheat growers of the Northwest year after year and 
who have debauched politics and stuffed public offices with their 
creatures and tools. 

In North Dakota the organized farmers, with the assistance of sym- 
patbizers in the towns and cities, have knocked out both the Republican 
and Democratic rings and have put on the statute books economic legis- 
lation which has ended the power of the trusts aud monopolies- and 
jobbers and ‘speculators to rob the producers and consumers of that 
Commonwea!th. 

In Minnesota, in Nebraska, in Colorado, in Utah, and in Washington 
the same Nonpartisau League proclaims its intention to repeat the ex- 
cellent results achieved in North Dakota. 

Every see sees a new litical organization becoming stronger and 
stronger and sees the profiteers more and more in pun 

Under these conditions the frightened gangs of profiteers have re- 
sorted to exactly such tactics as the Mitchel rg used here in New 
York. They are trying to hide their own sinister purposes behind a 
eamouflage of patriotism and to discredit the farmers’ organization by 
false accusations of disloyalty. 

The whole thing is only another proof of how right old Dr. Johnson 
was when he defined “ patriotism ” as the last refuge of a scoundrel. 


There is nothin 8 
There is oe 
engue. 
tate or in 
rofiteers who hide their 


is president, is a 
n Minnesota, South 


We . dn gions the arreet of President Townley and this attempt 


to besmire! — farmers 
cusation of disloyalty. It is an indefensible assault upon the consti- 
rties of American citizens. 


tutional rights and 1 
A nation is only truly free in which every individual is free to speak 
airs—political, social, and 


and to write his opinion upon public 
The liberties of all are firmly bound up in the protection of the 


economic. 
liberty of each. 
Every newspa in the United States and every public man and 


every private citizen should speak out loudly and boldly in condemna- 
tion of this 8 to fasten the stigma of disloyalty upon the farmers 
of the great Northwest and to bring tne president of the organization 
to punishment as a criminal because he exercised his undoubted rights 
as a free American to condemn the extortioners and exploiters who 
have robbed him and his people, and to point out that the war for de- 
mocracy will indeed have been fought in vaim if these scoundrelly 
profiteers are to continue after the conclusion of that war to rob and 
despoil the workers of the land. 

In the Nonpartisan League movement the people of this 
country will not find any conspiracy nor discover any secret- 
planned sedition. On the contrary, we have presented publicly 
and openly, without equivocation or illusion, certain principles. 
A statement of these principles in this public manner precludes 
the possibility of their being dangerous. Yet that these public 
statements have driven some to the extremity of wrath and de- 
nunciation is the only answer of which they seem as yet capable. 
The Nonpartisan League is not too radical for progressive men 
of both parties, and I admit that it is not too conservative for 
the liberals of all groups. Jefferson says: “ Error of opinion 
ean be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.” A 
man who boldly proclaims a principle, no matter what it may 
be, can do but little injury. No amount of intellect, learning, 
or eloquence can make him dangerous. If the principles advo- 
cated by the farmers are wrong, they can only be destroyed by 
reason and argument—not by epithet and abuse. The farmers 
have set an example. The, have set forth the principles they 
purpose to maintain calmly, clearly, and openly. These have 
been proclaimed from platform and through the press, so that 
all may read and know. There is nothing secret or sinister in 
their methods—just the plain American method plus pitiless 
publicity. No injury can come to the Nation from that. On 
the other hand, benefit can come from it if there should be a 
fair discussion and criticism of them. Iron sharpeneth iron 
and discussion brings out much that might be overlooked. 
Threats of personal violence and of arrest, such as have been 
made, are not only un-American but actually hurtful, as they 
prevent the discussion needed to test under the hammer of logic 
and under the acid of reason the principles put forward by the 
farmers. 

It is time to drop the high-tragedy réle and get down to 
common sense. It is time to cease howling and begin thinking. 


It is time to quit questioning the patriotism of the men who 
feed, clothe, and sustain us. If the farmers” movement be 
wrong, we must grant that it is supported by men who are sin- 
cere, earnest, and determined. Hard names will not change 
them and hysteria will not cause them to waver. Only clean- 
cut argument and sound sense will make an impression on 


them, If, in the ranks of those opposing, such things may be 
found, it is time to bring them out. 

I extend the following letters und telegrams at the request 
of Mr. Ganpy, of South Dakota, who wanted to be present and 
vote for this bill: 


Harry L. Ganpy, M. C, 
Wash ngton: 

In spring. 1912, Perkins County furnished $67,000 worth of seed 
grain to 1,292 farmers. Of this amount $5,700 is still uncollected ; the 
greater portion of this will be a loss to the county. 

A. MICHELSON, County Auditor, 


Bison, S. DAK., March 8, 1918, 


Srunais, S. DAK., March 8, 1918. 
Harry IL. GANDY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Seed grain furnished farmers, Meade County, spring of 1912, 6,300 
pats at a cost of $9,000; 125 farmers supplied with a loss to county 
0 $ 

FRANK J. Merpuy, County Auditor. 


Rapp City, S. DAK., March 8, 1918. 
Hon. H. L. GANDY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Eight thousand one hundred and ninety-one bushels poued for by 
117 farmers; no loss; county still holds a few of the -grain notes, 
D. ChwF, Pennington County Auditor. 


BELLEFOURCHE, S. DAK., March 9, 1918, 
Congressman Hagry L. GANDY, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
3 $10,000 somt for seed; about 200 farmers furnished y 
$1,500 uncollected notes ; cit covered by tax levy of $3.000 in 1912, 
N. P. Lane, County Auditor. 


ISABEL, S. Dax, February 22, 1918, 
Hon, Hanny L. gaari M. C., 


ashington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am writing you to ask you fo try and 
or some measure that will the farmers an opportun to get mouey 
to buy seed this spring and give us all a chance to do our best to 
get all of our la in ‘crop is spring, as I do not think one-half 
of the farmers here in this locality are going to get in a I crop 
without they get help from the Government. Our Ng were so poer 
last year that we are not able to git in a big crop thout help, and 
you know we must have the crop this year, and I am sure you will do 


your bit. 
Yours, truly, F. Provty. 


Ret the Baer bill 


Sroux Farts, S. DAK., March 1, 1918, 


D. C.: 


My Dran MR. Gaxpy: It bas recently come to my attention that 
there is now penne before Congress a bill providing for help bein 
e Government to indigent farmers in North Dakota an 


Hon. Harry L. GANDY 
Washington, 


of 
have no ax to 

so, to support this bill, but am as 
to three months ago I traveled 
as a salesman selling farm implements. 
plenty of opportunity to observe just what the agricultural conditions 
are in Montana, particularly in the new and u loped tions of 
the State. In that time we saw three almost total age ‘ailures. 

If you bave never made a close study of the State of Montana in 

cular. you 3 have not the least realization of the un- 

imited poaslbilt es for the agricultural deve nt of that country.. 
There are thousands and thousands and hundreds of thousands of acres 
of virgin prairie land that with even subnormal moisture conditions 
will raise the best crops that ever grew outdoors. However, as is 
generally the case in new countries that are just developing, the settlers 
are composed of people of limited means—ex-professional men, ex-mer- 
chants, 5 that are striving honestly and sincerely to 
better their condition. They are not afraid of work. but they are 
limited for capital, and the ences that I have seen some of these 
people go through have been almost heart-rending. Many a family have 

ne hungry during the winter on account of their crop of the season 
Before not paming ou 

To summarize, Mr. GANDY, all that these po le need is a chance and 
a little nelp. The banks out there are not a ways as willing to help 
with loans as they might be. Were it not for the help and the ex- 
tensions that have been given merchants of that country by the whole- 
sale houses the country would not be in near the stage of development 
that it is to-day, but the coun is so large that with the help that 
the Government can give them getting seed in for this spring, 
as said before, even th sulmormal moisture conditions the crops they 
will raise there will be phenomenal. Could you get a map or Govern- 
ment statistics of the new land that has been opened in the Montana 
country for cultivation even in the last five years you could see without 
a doubt where even with a large crop, Montana will help in the ho 
duction of wheat to feed the people of this country and our allies, 
and, of course, this is what we all want and are straining every nerve 
to accomplish, 

Thanking you in advance for your consideration, and trusting that 
you may see your way clear to support this bill, I am, 

ery sincerely, yours, 


In this line of work had 


W L. Newrporr, 
Manager Dakota Moline Plow Co. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the thought has been ex- 
pressed in the House very frequently that men who do not rep- 
resent agricultural districts are not particularly interested in 


bills appertaining to agricultural matters, but I take a differ- 
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ent view from that. I think we Members who represent those 
people who live in the cities are more vitally interested in what 
the agriculturists do than are the agriculturists themselves, 
for the reason that we are entirely dependent upon the farmer 
for our food and thereby our very existence. We in the city 
have no way to produce food and we must depend entirely upon 
the farmers. The cities pay a large part of the taxes of this 
country, and they are willing to contribute in every way that 
will insure a full food supply. A sufficient supply is not alone 
vital to our people, both rural and urban, but to the winning of 
the war itself. Food! Food! Food! should be the slogan as 
Ships! Ships! Ships! Now, I do not know anything about 
matters in South Dakota. I do not know anything about the 
Nonpartisan League to any extent. Both of which are em- 
braced in the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]. In our State we have only two parties practically, 
the Democratic and the Republican, others are infinitismal ; and, 
by the way, let me tell you that they are not very far apart 
just at this time. They are all working in unison for the win- 
ning of this war and not worrying about politics. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If there was an organization 
known as the Nonpartisan League, that had a million and a 
half of dollars in its treasury, which was sending lecturers into 
the gentleman's district, would he not recognize it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly I would recognize it; but they 
do not have to send lecturers into our districts in Maryland. 
We have such good Democrats and Republicans up there that 
we can explain political matters to the satisfaction of our in- 
telligent constituents without the assistance of this Nonpartisan 
Lengue and its lecturers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOBECK. And you would get their votes if they did 
come there. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Of course, I would get their votes if 
they came over there. Why should I not? They might go fur- 
ther and fare worse. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would be largely on ac- 
count of the color of the gentleman’s necktie. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know whether that would attract 
the Nonpartisan League, but this tie and what is back of it 
does attract most of the leagues we have up there in Baltimore. 
I will say that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am very deeply in earnest about this bill. 
It is vital to our people that we have a large production of food 
this year. : 

I for one am willing to take a chance with the farmer by 
advance of seed. I know if he can make the crop he will repay 
the Government. He is willing to advance his labor, his honor, 
and his character against the advance of seed to him by Uncle 
Sam. Thousands of individuals take this chance with the 
farmer and why should not the National Government do the 
Same when it has so much at stake. You have advanced to the 
munition makers, the shipbuilders, and others; are they more 
honorable and honest than the farmer? I think not. Do you 
realize that you must not only produce for the people at home 
and the soldiers and sailors abroad but you must also produce in 
such abundance that when the submarines take their dreadful 
toll that there will be sufficient left. We must not alone pro- 
duce for consumption but destruction as well, just so long as 
these terrible pirates of the sea continue their diabolical work. 

Now, as to the adyance of money to the farmers for seed, I 
have had business relations with farmers for years, and I haye 
had business relations with farmers who did not have a dollar’s 
worth of real estate, and very little in the way of farm imple- 
ments, and I tell you that the money you advance to the farmer 
is generally very safe. The farmer is honest, and honesty and 
labor are great assets, The farmer has both You lose very 
little of it in proportion to what you lose in other enterprises. 
If the farmer can possibly produce a crop and sell it, he is going 
to pay his debts. One of the first things he does when the 
season is over is to take the money he gets for his crop and go 
around and settle his debts. I know it. My father was a farmer, 
and I have had their association and friendship all my life. I 
do not believe we are going to lose much money that we advance 
to the farmers under this bill, and if we do lose half of it, what 
is the difference, just so we get the wheat to feed the people. 
Food is the vital thing, cost what it may. That is the thing I 
am interested in, representing a city district, whose very life 
depends upon the labor and success of the farmer. 

It is not only seed we need to produce this crop. We need 
farm machinery; and I have always advocated the loaning of 
money to the farmer to buy farm machinery, because he can 
put in so many more acres by machinery than he can by mere 
hand labor. I am very sorry to see the gentleman from Penn- 


sylvania [Mr. Moore], who has such a bright mind and is usu- 


ally of wide view, opposing this bill. His city needs food just 
as much as Baltimore needs food, and he ought to use every 
effort to see that legislation is passed which will assist in the 
raising of food. I told the gentleman this morning about a 
letter I received from my nephew, Lieut. Walter Linthicum, who 
is at Camp Lee. He fits out the soldiers there, and he tells me 
that among the very best men who have come to that camp are 
large numbers who recently came in from Pennsylvania. He 
suys they are some of the finest men who have yet come to 
Camp Lee. There are also some from West Virginia and a 
few from Virginia. I am very much surprised that a gentle- 
man representing such a high-class constituency should oppose 
a bill of this kind, the object of which is to feed the people of 
the country, the country for which these splendid and intelli- 
gent Pennsylvanians are to risk their very lives. 

It will be too late to cry out what should have been done if 
we once run amuck of that grim monster—that monster worse 
than war—hunger, hunger. 

Speaking of machinery, I wish to call to the attention of this 
House to a most interesting article by C. Bosley Littig, recently 
published in oue of our Baltimore papers, in which he calls 
special attention to the standardization of farm machinery. 
No one can well estimate the loss occasioned the farmers by, 
the many makes of farm machinery. What a blessing and sav- 
ing it would be to standardize this important branch of industry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That Camp Lee compliment is 
a very worthy one from excellent soldiers to their commander, 
who is doubtless a worthy commander. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; it is. ’ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But I want to ask the gentle- 
man if the people of Baltimore, as well as those of Philadel- 
phia, at the present time are not getting less food and paying 
more for it than they ever did before in their lives? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Of course we are getting less food and 
paying more for it, and that is one of the reasons why I want 
this bill to pass, so we can get more food and pay less for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One other question. If the 
gentleman’s farmer friend had a tractor such as he refers to, 
does he think he would have any trouble in getting money to 
buy his seed? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think the two things ought to go to- 
gether. One is seed and the other is farm implements, so we 
can put in large crops. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
as to that. 

Mr. GORDON. The bill does not provide for money for fur- 
nishing farm implements. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; it does not; but it ought to provide 
money for furnishing farm implements. That is one of the 
things I have been advocating. 

Seed alone, however, is not the only great aim of this legis- 
lation. Section 2 provides for the voluntary mobilization of 
labor. This is a most important work. Labor must be had 
upon the farms, and this will give the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to provide the men needed. Only 10 days ago the 
leader or a leader of the Poles of Baltimore told me that there 
were thousands of his race who would gladly take to the farms 
if means and homes could be provided. He said the Pole was 
a natural born farmer, his whole training had been farming, 
and that he loved the outdoor life and God’s beautiful sunlight 
above all things. He was a denizen of the city from necessity, 
not choice. I believe this to be true. I know the Pole by close 
association, his work and his love for the farm. I have seen 
large numbers employed by my father on his farm in Mary- 
land. They are good, clean, practical farmers. This section 
will take care of just such cases and many others. It will 
help the labor situation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, my district takes in the 
Minnesota side of the Red River Valley. For more than 200 
miles on the west line lies the district of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Barr], who takes in the Red River Valley, 
on the west side of the river. It is perhaps the greatest wheat- 
producing region in the world. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr] stated cor- 
rectly that he was not asking for this relief on account of the 
needs of his particular congressional district. The conditions 
there are similar to those prevailing in my section, where the 
wheat crop last year, though light, was not a failure. I presume 
it averaged over 10 bushels to the acre. There is no Jack of 
seed wheat there. But in western North Dakota and Montana 
there was a drouth, and-in large areas the wheat crop failed. 
Although I have no personal knowledge, I have reliable informa- 
tion from people I know, who formerly lived in my district and 
who have moved to western North Dakota and Montana and 


I agree with the gentleman 
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taken up new lands there, as to conditions prevailing in that 
region. Owing to-the failure of the wheat and the lack of bank- 
ing and credit facilities it is difficult, if not impossible, for some 
of these settlers to get seed unless the Government steps in and 
helps, 

The fact is that wheat and other grain prices have gone so high 


that it takes a little fortune to put in a 160-acre farm. I feel 


that the wheat crop will be reduced in acreaxe unless this bill 
passes, The land out there is virgin soil, it is very productive. 
I have no doubt that if they get a favorable year it will produce 
25 bushels te the acre: Wheat at $2.50:a bushel for seed, $7,500,- 
000 will buy 3,000,000 bushels vf seed. If wheat produces fifteen 
or twenty fold, we will raise from forty-five to sixty million 
bushels of wheat from thut amount of seed, That is not a 
small item. Some years our whole foreign export has not 
exceeded 60,000,000 bushels. 

Now, when we are confronted as we are with the order that 
we must et down the bread portion to 2 ounces per day, that 
we must cut the consumption in order to supply and meet the 
crying needs of the allies und of our soldiers, in face of the 
fact that the Government policy of fixing the price of wheat 
below its market value has discouraged the planting of wheat, 
in face of the fact that the country districts away from the 
railroads are now using wheat and compelled to do it as the 
most economical for the feeding of cattle, and selling the 
courser grain, as was shown by Senator Netson in the recent 
Senate debate on the Agricultural bill. By reason of these 
facts the tendency has been to discourage the production of 
wheat. 8 

Wheat is exhausting to the soil, and it is not profitable to 
grow it on the same land for a series of years, for the last 
becomes weedy and the crop dwindles to 8 or 10 bushels to the 
acre. = 

Since the bill has been amended so as to inclade see. corn it 
will, however, supply a great need in my own State and district. 
The early frust caught all out corn, so that we have absolutely 
no see corn. All must be brought in from outside. I hope this 
bill will pass. 

The proponents of this bill and the committee deserve praise 
for bringing it up for action. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of 
the bill ou account of the special emergency, and we want that 
45,000,000 bushels of wheat next fall to help feed our people and 
soldiers and our allies. I[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, may we have the para- 
graph read as it will read if amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the paragraph as it will read if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That at the ing of the next regular session of Congress 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be made to the Congress a 
detailed report showing all proceedings and transactions under ‘this 
act. Such report shall. in addition to other matters, contain a state- 
ment of all persons employed. the salary or compensation of each, the 

te amount of loans, advances, or sales, and the total amount 

ereof u fd. and all receipts and disbursements under this act. All 

moneys collected by the United States under this act shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STAFFORD) there were—44 nyes and 42 nays, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

Sec. 5. That any person who shall knowingly make any false 


resentation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, I or e 
under this act sball, upon -conviction thereof, be punished a fne 
not er $1,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
or N 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman. I move to amend by striking 
out the figures 1.000 “ and inserting “5,000,” and striking out 
“six months“ and inserting “five years.” In other words, I 
move to increase the maximum penalty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 19, after the word “exceeding.” strike out 1.000 
and insert in Meu thereof 5.000.“ and in line 20, after the word “ ex- 
ceeding,” strike out “six montis” and insert in place thereof “ five 
years. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment which I pro- 
pose simply increases the maximum penalty which may be im- 
posed from 81.000 te $5,000 and from 6 months to 5 years. 
This is a war measure, and I submit that if anybody, a farmer 
or anybody else, knowingly makes a false representation under 
the guise of war-emergency legislation, for the purpose of filch- 
ing money out of the United States Treasury, the court ought to 
have ample latitude to impose a severe penalty. Simply to say 


that he may be fined $1,000 or put in jail for 6 months would 
strike but little terror te some of the so-called farmers who ure 
enrolled in certain organizations whose principles are not 
founded upon what is best for the United States. I believe that 
the courts ought to have authority to impose heavy penalties, to 
deter others from attempting to get any amount of money under 
false pretenses. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like the gentleman 
to say whether the thinks we should impose a higher penalty * 
upon a man who can not possibly take advantage of the Gov- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


ernment to the extent of more than $450? 


Mr. WALSH. I do not think it is a question of money. Why 
not fine him $450 and the interest, or fine him the amount of the 
money he procures? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
point. 

Mr. WALSH. Then impose the imprisonment sentence along 
similar lines; but my idea is simply to make this conform to 
the other criminal statutes that we have passed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania has con- 
cluded? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I submit to the # 
gentleman that inasmuch as he raised this question during the 
passage of the War Finance Corporation bill and succeeded in 
placing a higher term of imprisonment and a larger fine upon 
those magnate malefactors who might get the better of the 
Government through the operation of false statements, perhaps 
it would be fair in proportion to keep the fine and imprisonment 
down in the case of a man who can only get $450 from the 
Government in one year. The gentleman will bear in mind that 
we are not dealing with millionaires or large corporations, and 
we ought to be fair to the poor farmer, from whatever State 
he comes, who, having no property whatever, no land, no noth- 
ing, can still obtain $450 frem the Government. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In order to make this conform to the 
criminal statutes generally, had you not better insert a minimum 
punishment? 

Mr. WALSH. Let me say to the gentleman that I was simply 
seeking to make it conform to the emergency war legislation 
which Congress has passed. In nearly all of those acts the 
maximum is stated. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does it not always carry a minimum 
penalty? 

Mr. WALSH. No; not in most of the war measures. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will not 
be agreed to. In the first place, there is no need of putting a 
drastic penalty of this sort in this bill, and if you fix a penalty 
of $5,000 and there are violations you will not get any convic- 
tions, ‘because a jury will not bring in a verdict of guilty with 
such a heavy penalty to be imposed. 


He has no money; that is the 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RUBEY, Yes. 
Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman not think there ought 


to be a minimum punishment imposed here for obtaining money 
from the Government by false pretenses? 

Mr. RUBEY. I am perfectly willing to leave that to the 
courts, as we have in a great many other cases. 

Mr. GORDON. To obtain the $450 by false pretenses is n 
felony under the laws of every State in the Union. 

Mr. RUBEY. The courts will take care of that. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman not think there ought to 
be a minimum penalty fixed? 

Mr. RUBEY. I do not. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. I gladly yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. It may be $1, or $10, or a hundred dollars, or 
one day, or no imprisonment. If you increase it it will not do 
any good, because it is already so high. Does the gentleman 
not think that no court, taking imto consideration everything, 
would go te the maximum? 

Mr. RUBEY. I agree with the gentleman, we should net in- 
crease it. 

Mr. CANNON. I think we better leave it as it is. 

Mr. RUBEY. I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 


oppose the amendment. But, first, I desire to appeal to my 
usually warm-hearted friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], 
coming as he does from the rock-bound coast of New England, 
not to insist upon this harsh amendment. 


The amount the 
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Government would lose in individual cases is so small—only 
$450—that——_ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the great embarrass- 
ment that it would cause the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
be compelled to vote on this amendment I ask to withdraw it. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the paragraph, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 5, line 18, after the word 
“act,” insert “or shall use money or grain procured under the provi- 
sions of this act for a purpose different from that for which the same 
shall have been obtained or shall, without first repaying the indebted- 
ness incurred for money or seed furnished under this act, secrete or 
convert or suffer to be converted to his own use or to the use of any 
other person the crop or other property upon which said indebtedness 
is then secured by lien or mortgage.” 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr, Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
this matter has been taken up with the Solicitor of the Agri- 
culture Department, and the committee agrees that this amend- 
ment should be adopted in a modified form, and I send to the 
desk and offer as a substitute for the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota the following: 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RUBEY as a substitute for the Volstead 
amendment: Page 5, line 18, after the word “act,” insert “or shall 
ure money or grain procured under the provisions of this act for a 
purpose different from that for which the same shall have been ob- 
tained, or shall, without first repaying the indebtedness incurred for 
money or grain furnished under this act, secrete or convert or suffer 
to be converted to his own use or to the use of another rson the 
crop or > part thereof or any other property upon which such in- 
debtedness is then secured by lien or mortgage.” 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to say very 
much in regard to the amendment, as it has been accepted by 
the committee. I believe such an amendment ought to be 
made to the bill. It embodies usual provisions for safeguard- 
ing the Government, and as such ought to be insisted on. It 
was suggested by my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
that the penalty ought to be made very severe for misusing any 
of the money which we appropriate—five years’ imprisonment. 
I think that is entirely unnecessary. The section as it stands 
with this amendment would be in line with the laws that we 
generally have in our Western States, where mortgage security 
of this kind is quite often taken. 

Now, just a word in regard to the merits of this bill. A great 
deal has been said against it, and a great many sneers and 
gratuitous insults have been directed against the farmer. I 
want to remind my friends upon this floor who have engaged 
in this sort of sport that you have just arranged for a credit 
of $4,000,000,000 to banks and industrial concerns. You ad- 
vanced to them out of the Treasury $500,000,000, and you gave 
a like amount to the railroads and guaranteed them during the 
war the highest earnings they have ever received. We all 
recognize that these advances are hazardous and can not be 
justified except as war measures, Now, when the farmers in 
the West, many of whom are homestead entrymen on Govern- 
ment lands, are asking for a smaller amount so they may be 
enabled to do their bit in this war by raising food, you ap- 
parently make a virtue of your prejudices. These men are just 
as patriotic as those who are to get the billions and their need 
is much greater, as they had a crop failure last year. Why 
not make this appropriation? We are not giving it to the 
farmers. They are not asking a donation. On the other hand, 
we are demanding security. We are asking that it be returned, 
just as we do from the men who are to get the billions. A 
great deal has been said here in regard to the Nonpartisan 
League. I am not aware that the Nonpartisan League is at all 
interested in this legislation. Not a word have I received from 
that organization, though there are a number of them in my 
own district. Not a kernel of this grain will be used in my 
State, as far as I am aware. Let me remind you that the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and other railway com- 
panies have, year after year, been doing this very work. They 
advanced seed to farmers and hauled labor free for the pur- 
pose of building up the country along their lines. They have 
done it as a business proposition. This country could afford 
to do the same thing, even in peace times. Is there any sense 
in abusing farmers who are asking that same sort of relief? 
You have taken from them the opportunity to get relief from 
the railroads. The railroads can not do it. They are in the 
hands of the Government. The wheat must be had; the Gov- 
ernment needs it. We ought to be willing to do something to 
save the situation. [Applause.] This may mean thirty or forty 
million bushels that can be had in no other way. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I want to speak to the motion. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very much interested in the pending amendment, 
but I do not know just what is the disposition of the committee 
toward it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The committee accepts it. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Then I make the pro forma motion to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of making some observations 
upon the bill. As a man representing a southern district, a 
district where we do not produce one-tenth of the grain we 
consume, I am going to support this bill dealing with wheat 
production in the Northwest. [Applause.] My people living in 
the fifth district of Texas are vitally interested in the wheat 
production of that section. Their boys are in France and must 
be fed; they must themselves have bread. There is much oppo- 
sition to the labor mobilization feature of this bill. I want to 
say to you gentlemen of the South when that time comes, when 
the grain farmers of Kansas need labor to save the wheat 
that you must eat to live and that your boys who are in France 
must have to win, it is good old-fashioned horse sense to send 
any labor which we can spare to harvest that grain [applause], 
just as though it belonged to you. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I will yield. 

Mr. VENABLE. Is there any surplus labor in the gentle- 
man's district? 

Mr. SUMNERS. In the towns there may be some. There 
come times when we have laid by our crops and there come 
times in the gentleman's district when his people lay by their 
crops in the summer time 

Mr. VENABLE. Is that the time to sow wheat? 

Mr. SUMNERS (continuing). No; but that is the height of 
the harvest in the Northwest. It would be a wise policy to have 
the labor which can be spared sent into that territory to save the 
wheat—not somebody else’s wheat, if we look at it broadly, but 
the wheat of all of us, the wheat to put the strength iuto the 
bodies of your people who are to harvest the cotton of the 
South and to put the strength into the bodies of our southern 
boys which will give them a better chance to come back to us. 
[Applause.] 
ae VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Just for a question. 

Mr. VENABLE. Are crops laid by and labor idle when the 
spring wheat is harvested? ; 

Mr. SUMNERS. Why, no; and there is nothing in this bill 
and there is nothing in the whole situation to justify the 
conclusion that labor will be shifted from the country from 
which it is needed into a place where it is not needed. We 
have got to credit the men charged with the administration of 
this bill with practical common sense. I do not think there 
will be much shifting of labor, but I will tell you what I think 
will be done under this bill. There are in the towns and vil- 
lages of this country many men who have been trained on the 
farm, there are many patriotic boys and girls there, and I be- 
lieve firmly that with a proper campaign in those villages and 
towns that are closely associated with the agricultural interests 
we could mobilize those forces, with a retired farmer possibly 
at the head of a squad of young patriots, and put them into 
the fields at the high points of necessity. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. SUMNERS. I am sorry I have not the time. I know 
there comes times in the cotton fields of the South when we 
have a rainy spell. It becomes then a contest between the 
weeds, the grass, and the cotton as to which one is to survive. 
If we could throw a little surplus labor at that time into these 
fields and clean them out, then the ordinary labor that is en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the crops can take care of them. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I am sorry I can not yield. That is what 
I think will be done under this bill. But the thing, gentlemen, 
in this discussion I do not like 

Mr. GORDON. Something for nothing. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Get something for nothing! Nobody is to 
get something for nothing. A lot of folks on the floor of this 
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House think if the Government would loan its money to big 
city banks and then the big city banks loan it to the little 
country banks at a profit and the little country banks loan it to 
the farmer and take a mortgage on everything from his bull 
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calf to his wheat crop, it would be all right. They could not 
discover anything paternalistic about that. According to their 
idea there is no paternalism if there be a large enough number 
of toll takers between the Government and the man of final 
destination. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I shall endeavor to resume under the next 
section. 

Mr. PRICE and Mr. RUBEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate has been exhausted on this 
paragraph. If the gentleman will wait until the next paragraph 
is reached there will be opportunity then. 

The question is on the substitute of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rusey] to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, is not there a vote to be had 
on the amendment offered to the last section? You simply voted 
on the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair considered that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsteap],in view of the committee having 
adopted the substitute, did not desire a vote on the amendment 
himself. The Chair will be—— 

Mr. LEVER. I understood the gentleman from Minnesota 
accepted the substitute and withdrew his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understood it. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That not exceeding $100,000 of the moneys appropriated by 
this act may be expended for the payment of such administrative ex- 
penses, including such rent, the expense of such printing and publica- 
tions, the purchase of such supplies and equipment, and the employ- 
ment of such persons and means, in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary for the 
purposes of this act. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Page 6, line 3, 
after the word “act,” add the following: 

“ Provided, however, That no expenditures or advances shall be made 
under this act unless and until the Secretary of Agriculture shall deter- 
mine and by proclamation declare that the same is necessary for the 
more effectual prosecution of the war.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from South 
Carolina willing to accept that amendment? 

Mr. LEVER. I would be glad to have the gentleman's state- 
ment on it, and in the meantime I will consult with my col- 
leagues. 

Ur. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if there be any 
justification for this measure at all it surely must be based upon 
the theory that we sre at war and that the legislation is neces- 
sary for the more effectual prosecution of the war. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. Is there any precedent for a proclamation 
by a member of the Cabinet? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Well, I do not happen to re- 
call whether there is or not. This, of course, can make a prece- 
dent if there is none. $ 

The theory upon which this bill was brought in, as I under- 
stood it, was that it was necessary for the more effectual prose- 
cution of the war; that is, to encourage the production of food- 
stuffs, which encouragement was made necessary by reason of 
war conditions. This is to put into the law its purpose, and 
for that reason I offer the amendment. I very much hope that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], the chair- 
man of the committee, after consultation with other members 
of the committee, can see his way clear to accept it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I have consulted with gentlemen who are vitally interested in 
this proposition, and they feel that making it necessary for the 
President to issue a proclamation—— 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture 

Mr. LEVER. For the Secretary of Agriculture to issue a 
proclamation, conditioned upon his investigation of the facts, 
will throw around the operation so much red tape as to delay 
the effectiveness of it, and for that reason I shall feel con- 
strained to vote against it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Then, Mr. Chairman, while 1 
deeply regret that the chairman of the committee and the mem- 
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bers of the committee can not see the way clear to make tlie 
passage easy by accepting it and approving of it, I shall have 
to appeal to the Committee of the Whole to consider it very 
carefully and in the hope that they will consider it favorably. 
The purpose of the bill, as it has been pressed upon us from the 
beginning to the end, was to protect the Nation’s war interests, 
Is that true or is it not true? Is the war being used as a 
cloak here to put over a proposition to which no 10 men in this 
House would agree except placed upon that basis? Do we mean 
that, which has been laid as the basis of this bill from the be- 
ginning until now? 

Mr. BURNETT. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it not a fact that the chairman of the 
committee himself stated from the outset that he would not 
support it except aS a war measure? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know as I stated it, but I will state 
it now. 

Mr. BURNETT. You did before. 

Mr. LEVER. But, practically, saying so does not make it 
any more so. 

Mr. BURNETT. It does not make it any less so. 

Mr. RUBEY. I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
this, as I realize he is in earnest in this matter: How long do 
you think it would take the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
such investigation as he might feel obligated to make under this 
amendment before he would be prepared to issue his proclama- 
tion? And at this time, if we are going to use it at all, we will 
need it within the next 10 days. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I take it that he will ‘have 
abundant time to make that investigation before this bill will 
pass the Senate. I venture to say that. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will he have authority to make it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. He will be thinking about it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. If he keeps in touch with the situation as 
much as other men will he not be able soon to determine the 
necessity of this legislation? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know, but I think he 
ought to be required to make the investigation. 

Mr. GORDON. Is there a single legitimate purpose provided 
for in this bill that was not included in the legislation brought 
in here by the Committee on Agriculture a year ago? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, I would rather not an- 
swer that question for reasons that the gentleman will under- 
stand. Yes; I will answer it. I think the bill that was brought 
in covered all the necessities. 

Mr. GORDON. Both purposes? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. Now, I have answered 
the question. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will prevail. I think 
it ought to prevail. If it does not prevail, then we have gone 
into the realm of—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In answer to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon], as to whether or not there 
was any precedent for the issuance of a proclamation addressed 
to the people of the United States 

Mr. LONDON. By a member of the Cabinet 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; by a member of the Cabinet, the 
gentleman from Tennessee replied that he knew of none. I 
want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee if he does not think 
it would probably establish a very dangerous precedent to au- 
thorize a Cabinet officer to issue a proclamation? If the power 
is granted at all, should it not apply to the power of the Presi- 
dent of the United States instead of a Cabinet officer? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, the answer which I made 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from New York was that I did 
not remember whether there was a precedent, and I do not; but 
inasmuch as the entire operation of the machinery in this bill 
is placed in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
inasmuch as the President has nothing to do in any sort of way 
under the terms of the act with its operation, it occurred to me 
as being proper to permit that official who had the authority 
under the terms of the act to issue the proclamation. But I 
would not object to making it incumbent on the President to 
make the proclamation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think that it 
would be wiser for the President to make the proclamation? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to close the debate 
now while anybody wants to speak, but I ask unaniimovs con- 
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sent that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 35 minutes. I wonder if gentlemen who have asked 
for five minutes would not be content with three minutes? 

Mr. BUTLER. Two for five 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to have five minutes. I have 
not yet spoken on the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, make it 35 minutes, the Chair 
to control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto conclude in 85 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object. 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to move at the proper time to strike out 
this paragraph. I would like to have five minutes on that. 

Mr. LEVER. I presume the gentleman can get five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not the gentleman’s 
request preclude that? 

Mr. LEVER. No; I would not think so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Would it not be better to give each 
Member speaking five minutes? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to move to close 
the debate. I have not done it in the consideration of this 
bill, but I have almost reached the point of physical exhaustion 
on this floor here for the last three or four days. While I have 
tried to be liberal, I do not want to be forced to move to close 
debate, but I shall feel. unless gentlemen are a little bit liberal 
with me and the committee in charge of this bill, that I shall 
have to do it. I will modify my request, Mr. Chairman, by ask- 
ing unanimous consent that the debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto shall close in 40 minutes, to be controlled 
by the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH. Mir. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, which is 
equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I move—— 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman moves, I will make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is only trying to limit these speeches to three minutes. I 
wonder if the gentlemen who have requested time will not be 
willing to aecept that proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be concluded in 40 minutes, and that the gentle- 
men speaking during that 40 minutes be limited to 3 minutes 
each. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I suggest the substitute, that all debate 
on the bill and all amendments be concluded in 40 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
this is the last section of the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, people may want to strike out the 
last word, and all that. 

Mr. LEVER. Nobody is objecting. ; 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I withdraw my suggestion. 

Mr. MOONE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, the 
Chair to control the time, and that the speeches be limited to 
3 minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman can not include in his motion. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I withdraw that part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 40 minutes. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
is recognized. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Agriculture 
says in its report that they recognize that the farm-labor situa- 
tion is the most serious one to the farmers of this Nation. I 
think that any man who comes from an agricultural section of 
this country will agree to that proposition, I know that in my 
own district it is an acute problem, and I want to say that 
something will have to be done to cure it. While the legisla- 
tion proposed in this bill is not ideal, yet I propose to support 
it, because it may, perhaps, accomplish something, 


The gentleman from Maryland [ Mr. Price] 
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The chairman of the committee stated here yesterday, in an- 
swer to a question, that if this bill were passed it would be 
likely to produce, according to their calculations, some 30,000,000 
additional bushels of wheat in this country, and he warned this 
committee that the time might come when the bread line might 
be interrupted between this country and France, and where this 
prospective 30,000,000 bushels might be the deciding factor in 
his war. 

With tbat idea in mind, Mr. Chairman, it becomes a serious 
matter to vote against this proposition, however much we may 
dislike this sort of legislation. The fact is that 1 000,000 bushels 
of grain might be the deciding factor in this war, and I shall 
therefore support this bill. 

The main point I wish to discuss, however, is farm labor. I 
saw a statement the other day from Prof. Wood, president of 
the agricultural college of my State, in which he said that, 
according to the best estimates that they could get, the farms 
of Maryland are short 9,000 men. Assuming that one skilled 
farm laborer can cultivate 20 acres of ground, that would mean 
180,000. acres of productive land in my State that will not be 
tilled. I presume these same conditions exist all over the coun- 
try. The causes of this are various. One is that the munition 
factories and governmental activities generally have taken great 
numbers of farm laborers at high wages away from the farms. 
Another is that the draft law has operated to the detriment of 
the farm and has resulted in many places in stripping the farms 
of labor. It is proposed that another draft of farm laborers 
be made. I want to say to you that the farms of this Nation 
can not stand another drain by the draft or from any other 
cause, if you are to produce the food that is to win this war. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON, As it is important to have something to eat 
at home and abroad, does not my friend believe that the farm 
laborers will be cared for under existing law, or under a law 
to be passed before the next draft? 

Mr. PRICE. I hope so; but as a matter of fact it has not been 
done, and it is recognized that there is a defect in that respect, 
because the War Department has recently modified its rules 
and regulations to the extent that they are placing farm laborers 
at the bottom of class 1. I do not believe they ought to be in 
class 1 at all, and I propose to offer a joint resolution, to bring 
this matter before Congress, placing farm laborers in a deferred 
classification. 

Mr. BLAND. Does not the gentleman know that we passed 
a furlough bill for the benefit of farm laborers, to enable those 
who are in camps and cantonments to go home and help in put- 
ting in the crop? 

Mr. PRICE. I do. 

Mr. BLAND. Does the gentleman know whether it is going 
to be put in operation or not? 

Mr. PRICE. That is simply a recognition that there is some- 
thing wrong with the system. I fear that before this law can 
be put into full operation another call will be made further 
depleting the farms of their labor and the farmers already in 
camps be sent away, thereby rendering this furlough law of little 
value. It is evident, therefore, that some additional law or regu- 
Jations must be passed to meet this very serious situation. I 
therefore propose to introduce to-day a resolution that will. in 
my opinion, largely cure the existing trouble should it be acted 
on favorably by this Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the fact that under the rules and regulations that 
the Provost Marshal General has adopted shipbuilders and those 
engaged in the shipbuilding industry are put into a deferred 
classification and, according to the testimony of Gen. Crowder, 
that has operated to the very great advantage of that industry: 

Mr. PRICE. That is true, and the resolution that I have re- 
ferred to is intended to treat farm labor in the same way, and 
I have no doubt will operate with success, the same as ship- 
yard labor. I shall insert the text of the resolution in the Rro- 
orp, so that gentlemen may familiarize themselves with its 
provisions, and at the proper time I shall ask the Committee on 
Military Affairs to report it to this House for its consideration, 

The resolution is as follows: : r 

House Joint Resolution 272. 

Joint resolution authorizing and directing the President of the United 
States to so amend tne selective-service regulations as to place in a 
deferred classification all registrants who are bona file farmers or 
farm laborers, including owners and managers of farms and over- 
seers of farm operations and laborers rey employed thereunder, 
and to formulate regulations for s al * food-producing classifica- 
tion lists“ by the local boards a prescribing that the classifica- 
tion of such registrant shall not be changed so long as he shall be 
engaged in such occupation. except that so long as he. remains on the 
“ food-producing classification list“ he shall be regarded as not avail- 
able for military service, and in all respects as though he stood 
classified in class 5 
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Whereas the United States of America is now at war with the Im- 
rial Government of Germany and her ally, Austria, for the success- 
Pul prosecution of which we have pledged all the resources of the 
ation; an 
Whereas one of the chief and fundamental resources is the products of 
the farm; and 
Whereas the magnitude of our war preparations has made such an un- 
usual demand upon labor that farm laborers in large numbers have 
2 1 high wages to abandon their usual occupation on 
e farm; an 
Whereas the operations of the selective-draft act as administered 
through the selective-service regulations has resulted in a further de- 
letion of farm labor; and 
Whereas further depletion of said labor will seriously affect the pro- 
duction of the farm which will prove disastrous to the successful 
rosecution of the war; and 
Whereas the raising of food and the increased 
absolutely necessary to the cause of human f 
3 ourselves; and 
Whereas the Food Administration is continually calling upon our peo- 
le to further conserve food, as well as calling upon our farmers for 
nereased production; and 
Whereas our allies are constantly reminding us that more American 
farm products than heretofore — will be required to feed them, 
and our own large and continually increasing Army; and 
Whereas the selective-service Ps, peg heres has made especial provision 
for workers in shipyards while engaged in the building of ships, 
which for the successful prosecution of the war is next in importance 
to food itself, which regulations have resulted in an ample supply of 
labor for this purpose; and 
Whereas we believe some special regulations regarding farm labor will 
bring equaily us good results: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is authorized 
and directed to so amend the selective-service regulations as to place 
in a deferred classification al) registrants who are bona fide farmers or 
farm laborers, including owners and managers of farms and overseers 
of farm operations and laborers regularly employed thereunder, and 
that a special “ food-producing classification list“ of registrants shall 
be made by the local boards under such regulations as the President 
may prescribe, and the classification of such registrant shall not be 
changed so long as he shall be engaged in such occupation, except that 
so long as he remains on the “food-producing classification list“ he 
shall be regarded as not available for military service, and in all re- 
spects as though he stood classified in class 5. 

Mr. Chairman, the operation of the draft law has already 
taken 215,000 men from the farms of the Nation, which is 20 
per cent of the total and more than the proper proportion, as 
less than 13 per cent of the total population of the country are 
farmers. It is therefore evident, Mr. Chairman, that the farm 
nus contributed more than its proper share to the National Army 
already raised. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, it has been 
estimated that 1,750,000 farmers have been induced by high 
wages to leave the farms to engage in munition manufacture 
and other war work, leaving the farms of the Nation already 
depleted of about 2,000,000 workers. If this estimate is correct, 
or approximately so, and this shortage can not be replaced, it 
means that 40,000,000 acres of productive land in America can 
not be cultivated, and are therefore eliminated from food pro- 
duction. This, too, at a time when we are called upon to feed 
about two-thirds of the world. Not only that, Mr, Chairman, 
but when to fail may mean the loss of the war, which means 
the destruction of all our dearly bought liberties, in fact the 
destruction of civilization itself. In less than one year of war 
we have already felt the necessity of food conservation and 
have in fact realized an actual shortage in some foods. Every 
day we are warned by the Food Administration of the necessity 
for cutting down our food supplies, and almost every day our 
governmental agencies are urging increased food production to 
make sure the feeding of our soldiers and sailors and our people 
as well as the feeding of the armies and peoples of our associates 
in the war. 

In the face of these conditions we find large numbers of farm 
laborers included in class 1 A of the draft uncertain as to the 
date of their call to service, which further embarrasses the 
farm operations of the country. This embarrassment and un- 
certainty should be removed and removed immediately. I have 
made an investigation in my own district and find from the 
figures submitted by the local boards that just about 25 per 
cent of the registrants classified in class 1 are farmers. I 
presume this is a fair index for the country at large. Should 
a call for another million be made, that would take another 
quarter million men from the farms, which in my judgment 
spells disaster and in all likelihood will be the direct cause of 
the interruption of the bread line between the storehouses of 
America and the battle fields of Europe. This is too serious a 
matter to trifle with or take any chances on, and I warn this 
House and the country now before it is too late. My mail is 
filled daily with complaints from farmers setting forth clearly 
the situation and its dangers, and I urge upon the Members of 
this House the wisdom—aye, the necessity—for the protection 
of the farmer in this labor crisis which also means the protec- 
tion and perhaps the preservation of the Nation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


roduction thereof is 
om to which we have 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words Secretary of Agriculture“ where they appear 
in the amendment and insert the word “ President.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not see the gentleman from Tennes- 
see on the floor, but he stated to me that he would have no ob- 
jection to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WALSH: Page 6, line 1, after the word “ means,” 
strike out the word“ in“ and insert “ outside,” and strike out the words 
“and elsewhere.“ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply pro- 
vides that this money, for rent and the employment of labor, 
shall be expended outside the District of Columbia. I do not 
think this is a good time to bring more clerks and Government 
employees into the District or to spend more money for rents 
here. Furthermore, inasmuch as this work is to be carried on 
in the wheat-growing States, I submit that the Government can 
establish its headquarters, for instance, at Bozeman, Mont., 
where they have a great agricultural college, and the work can 
be more economically and more efficiently conducted in that 
part of the country, and the administrative officers can keep in 
touch with the Department of Agriculture here in Washington 
and carry on the work just as well as if we brought down a 
hundred or two clerks, messengers, stenographers, and assist- 
ant superintendents and put them here in Washington. 

Mr. SEARS. I agree with much of what the gentleman has 
said, but the gentleman said this was going to be carried on only 
in certain States. I call attention of the House to the fact that 
the House amended that, and now we can supply seed wheat to 
sow anywhere. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman yields to me the remainder 
of his time. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not yield his time. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. ` 

Mr. GORDON. Does your amendment apply to the amend- 
ment that is pending? 

Mr. WALSH. My amendment applies to the scction. 

Mr. GORDON. Then it is not in order at this time. I want 
to speak on the amendment of the gentleman fiom Alabama 
IMr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. WALSH. I have answered the gentleman's question. 
Now I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
for a question, and then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What the gentleman says seems to apply 
solely to the disposition of seed. It does not seem to apply to 
the mobilization of labor. For instance, his illustration as to 
headquarters, which he said could be established in Montana, 
would hardly apply to the mobilization of farm labor. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; and you could not mobilize farm labor 
from an office in the District of Columbia. That, I assume, will 
have to be done by agents, who will be sent out from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is unnecessary that they should 
establish headquarters here in Washington for that purpose. 
They zan be sent out, and I believe are now being sent out by 
the Department of Labor and the Department of Agriculture, 
also. What I mean to accomplish by my amendment is to have 
the headquarters for the loaning of this money and the making 
of the arrangements to supply the seed at a place within the 
reach of the States where the aid is going to be given, and not 
to clutter up Washington with additional clerks, stenographers, 
and other employees and with the renting of other buildings. 
Let us keep some of them out there nearer to the scene of the 
action which the department is going to conduct. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
purpose of his amendment could be accomplished better by chang- 


‘ing the wording of it? 


Mr. WALSH. In reply to the gentleman I do not think that 
any part of this $100,000 appropriated under this act will ever 
be used for the purpose of mobilizing labor, because I think that 
is already being done under the appropriation which the depart- 
ment now has, and that it can be conducted without disturbing 
this appropriation in any way whatever. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to all of the 
debate upon this bill. The impassioned argument of the chair- 
man of the committee yesterday reminded me of a little story 
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that appeared in Life a few months ago. It was an interview 
between a landlord and his chef. He called the chef in and says. 
“You cut the portiens in half and I will double the prices, and 
we will win this war.“ [Laughter.] 

That sums up in the practical effect of the argument of the 
chairman of the committee. Why.“ he said, “ you are threat- 
ened with the bread line, and there is a great necessity. Mr. 
Hoover has informed the committee that there is need for an 
increase in the production of wheat.” That is wholly beside the 
question of the bitl, The President's letter says that any neces- 
sary and proper legislation to increase the production of wheat 
ought te be enacted. I agree to that. 

The object of this debate is to find out whether or not this 
legislation is practical and necessary, and whether or not it 
will accomplish the purpose. The legislation as reported by the 
committee was a mere scheme to give money to a lot of the 
“ragtag and bobtail” who do not have any money or credit 
enough in the community in which they live to borrow any. 
That is all there was to the bill. Every practical and sensible 
provision of the bill was included in the Agricultural bill a 
year ago. There was authority there to mobilize, as far as 
practicable, farm labor, and to sell seed to the farmers at cost 
for cash. That is as far as the Government ought to go. This 
going around and looking for somebody to loan money to for 
the Government, who can not get trusted where he is known, is 
disgraceful and will not accomplish anything. It is pandering 
to a lot of the “ ragtag and bobtail” that have no credit—propos- 
ing to take Government money and loan it without security to 
fellows who cun not borrow from anybody else, on the pretense 
that they are going to save us from starvation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. Does the gentleman consider that the shipyards 
and the war industries to which the Government is loaning 
money 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, we are not loaning any money to them 
without security, and there is the real point. 

Mr. BAER. What kind of security? They have nothing but 
the “ know how.” 

Mr. GORDON. No; they have plenty of land and other prop- 
erty—tmillions of dollars’ worth. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Under the provisions of the war-finance bill. 
does not the mun have to bring a certificate that the banks will 
not loan him. any ? 

Mr. GORDON. That is a different thing. The war-finance 
bill is based upon a condition created by the Government itself 
in monopolizing the credits of the country by the sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds, and there was a real necessity for that legisla- 
tion. That legislation does not propose to give anybody any- 
thing. 

Mr. BAER. It is the same way here. 

Mr. GORDON. ‘The only necessity for this legislation is that 
a lot of fellows who have not got any money or credit or char- 
acter, who can not borrow any money from individuals, want 
to borrow it of the Government without security. and that is 
all there is to this bill. [Laughter and applause] You have 
my opinion of the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the 
discussion on this bill for three or four days with a good deal 
of interest. and am very much surprised in many instances. 
Especially have 1 been surprised just now in listening to the 
remarks of my colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Gorpon}, 
speaking of those who will be the recipients of the benefits of 
this bill as the ragtail and bobtail of society and of the country. 

I come from a State, while not mentioned in this bill as one 
entitled to the provisions of the bill, yet we raise a great deal 
of spring wheat in Colorado, and for the past 30 years I have 
been intimately and well acquainted with the farmers of that 
district. 

The men who will make application for the provisions of the 
bill are the homestead farmers, and in my judgment they are 
men of very high character. Perhaps they may be unable to 
furnish the security required by banks to buy seed. They are 
high class in every respect. They are honest and patriotic cit- 
izens. They have been reduced by circumstances over which 
probably they had no control to the condition they now occupy, 
“that of homestead entrymen,” builders of the great West. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I will. 

Mr. VENABLE. ‘The theory of the bill is that these people 
who need this aid are not able to borrow $450, or any part 
thereof, in the local communities where they live. Hence it 
becomes necessary that the Government should extend to them 
credit without security. What is the reason that the people in 
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the gentleman’s district are in this condition that they are not 
able to borrow any money at all in the local community? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Let me answer that by saying that 
these people who will perhaps be the beneficiaries under this 
bill are residing on homesteads to which they have not secured 
title, and the only security they would be able to offer is that 
which is contemplated in this bill—a mortgage on their crop, a 
chattel mortgage which would require in that western country 
a very high rate of interest, which they ought not to be called 
upon to pay. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is all based upon the property qualifi- 
cation. Why can not they get some loan on character? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, If there was a plethora of money in 
that country, as is true in portions of the country which are 
fully developed, money could be loaned at rates of interest that 
would probably take care of applicants for loans of that char- 
acter. There are very large demands for money in the West 
and the banks are not always able to supply that demand where 
undoubted security is offered; hence the man who has little 
security or none to offer can not be or is not taken care of, 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman state what rate of in- 
terest these pioneers who have no title to real estate must pay? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Ten per cent, I will say, usually, and 
not infrequently 12 to 15 per cent on chattel security. At two 
different times during my residence in Colorado I have con- 
tributed in raising money by subscription in order to furnish 
seed to homestead farmers. And I want to tell you that we 
never lost anything. If they were not able to repay the first 
year they repaid whenever they had a crop that would enable 
them to do so. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman says that they have to pay 
from 10 to 12 or 15 per cent interest out there? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. At least that upon chattel security. 

Mr. KEARNS. If that condition exists in the gentleman’s 
Stete, ought it not to be remedied? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. It is a condition that will regulate 
very largely itself with development, but when there is a large 
demand for money, as there is in the development of a new 
country, it is only reasonable that a high rate of interest should 
obtain. I am very much interested also in the laber provi- 
sion of this bill. How labor can be procured I am unable to 
say, but the demand for labor, if we are going to increase the 
crop production as we should in that country, needs yery care- 
ful consideration by this House. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated many times 
during this debate that it is proposed to have the Government 
extend its credit without security. There is nothing to justify 
that statement. The Government is to be secured by every 
grain of wheat produced by the man who gets the money, and, 
in addition to that, the Government is to be protected by a crimi- 
nal provision in the bill under which the borrowers could be 
sent to the penitentiary if he uses the money or grain fur- 
nished for any purpose other than that for which loaned, or 
sells one grain of the wheat raised before the Government is 
fully repaid. Let us see if this is not a fair deal for the Govern- 
ment. Out in the northwestern country there are farmers who 
know how to raise wheat. In that territory the production of 
wheat is more or less hazardous. They had a drought in some 
of those sections last year. Many of these farmers are home- 


‘steaders. They have no established personal credit. The banks 


can not supply their necessities if they did have. The Govern- 
ment says to these farmers, “ We are engaged in fighting a great 
war, we need more wheat.” Gentlemen, this legislation is not for 
the benefit of these people who live in that territory; it is for the 
benefit of the Nation. Under the provisions of this bill the Gov- 
ernment says to those people who live up there, “ We recognize 
that the Government must have more wheat than would prub- 
ably be needed under ordinary conditions, more than the land 
in prospect of wheat production will probably produce. The 
Government wants you to do your best to help out this situation. 
The Government knows you have got to take a chance, and the 
Government of the United States is willing to bet the cost of the 
seed wheat that you can raise a crop of spring wheat if you will 
bet your labor and the use of your land. Do this. and let us see 
if we can not raise more wheat in America than we now pro- 
pose to do.” Gentlemen, that is all there is to this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] Just a plain practical trade between a Nation needing 
a large wheat production and a lot of farmers who, if given a 
little help, can help meet that need. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. The necessity for this legislation is based 
upon the fact that these men have failed to make a crop on these 
lands, and if that is true, is it not a bad business proposition 
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in times like these, when dollars are so much needed, to gamble 
$7,500,000 of the people’s money? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Let me answer you. The year before last 
I had a piece of overflow land that I wanted my tenant to plant 
some wheat on. Wheat was high, labor was high, and the man 
could not afford to take the whole risk. I told him that I 
would risk the price of the grain, the seed wheat, if he would 
risk the labor. By my taking a part of the hazard he was 
able to take the rest of it and we won. That is this propo- 
sition. [Applause.] These men are on their own homes. 
They will try to raise wheat there or not at all. I understand 
that that territory is fairly dependable; and if it were not for 
the fact that the country is new, that it had a drought last 
year, and wheat is so high now these people would need no 
help perhaps. But I repeat, gentlemen, this bill is not for those 
people. It is for the Nation. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. In this case, instead of asking the 
landlord to make the gamble, you are asking the Government 
to take the tax money of the people and gamble it. 

Mr. SUMNERS. The Government of the United States is 
more interested than the landlord is. Besides, many of these 
people are on their own new-made homes. The Government 
of the United States, if it be a gamble, is gambling for its life. 
That is what some of my colleagues from the South do not 
seem to appreciate. The Nation’s life is at stake; and the 
Nation says. We must have more bread; we have utilized 
certain territory for wheat, but we do not have enough; we 
have got to go out into the territory where men take chances, 
even where men take big chances.” Up in the Northwest, 
farmers went up against a drought last year and they have 
not got the money this year to buy seed and make a crop; they 
ean not borrow the money. The United States will put up the 
wheat if they will go out there on those plains of the West, 
plant a crop, and harvest it. The Government then says to 
them: “ This is a straight business deal. This is no something- 
for-nothing proposition. If you sell one grain of that wheat 
before paying the money you owe the Government, you will 
be put in the penitentiary.” When a man mortgages his grain 
and his labor in that fashion, you gentlemen of the opposition 
get up here and talk about the Government having no security. 
These men hypothecate their liberty and put a mortgage upon 
their good nanies as a guaranty of integrity of transaction. 
They put a mortgage upon every grain of wheat that comes 
from their honest toil, and yet you talk about no security and 
denounce this as a paternalistic and socialistic proposition. 
Where are you going to get the wheat which we have got to 
have? I want results. e 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. No; I can not; my time has almost expired. 
Just the other day we set aside $500,000,000 to be loaned to 
private concerns, and one of the conditions provided in the 
act was that no concern could get any of that money unless its 
credit was below that of the best commercial institutions. You 
gentlemen of the opposition practically all voted for that bill. 
You swallowed it down and did not bat an eye. But when a man 
who is out in the fields of this country and is willing to help this 
country win a great war comes here and asks for a little 
pittance, pledges the use of his land and the strength of his 
body to repay the debt, you talk about socialism. Mortgages 
every ounce of the energy in his body from the beginning of the 
planting season until the thrasher ceases its hum, and you talk 
about no security! What do you want? He is giving you the 
best security on earth. 

We take some chance; but we take a bigger chance if we 
refuse to take this chance. I am willing to take the chance 
with the money, but I am not willing to take the chance of 
not doing the best I can to insure the maximum of effort to pro- 
duce the grain necessary to sustain the morale of our people dur- 
ing the trying times upon which we are just entering and to 
sustain our boys on the other side who to-day, while we debate 
this bill, are receiving their baptism of fire. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORGAN. There is one matter that I presented yester- 
day that I desire to call attention to again. Section 1 of the 
bill limits loans to the crop of 1918. The wheat planted this 
fall—in 1918—will be the crop of 1919. Hence no loans could 
be made to aid farmers planting wheat this year. I insist that 


the bill should be amended so as to apply to wheat sowed or. 


crops planted in 1918. To say that we will aid the farmers 
who sow wheat in the spring of 1918 and not aid those who 
sow wheat in the fall of 1918, to my mind, is an unjustifiable 
discrimination. But beyond this, the object is increased wheat 
production. We should provide for this increased production 
in both the spring-wheat area and the fall-wheat area: Now, 
why not amend this bill so it would apply to crops planted in 
1918? Certainly the spring-wheat-area is very limited. If this 


bill is worth anything at all, it ought to include the contingency 
of what might happen this fall. So I appeal to gentlemen 
from the State of Kansas, to gentlemen from northwestern 
Texas, to gentlemen from eastern Colorado, to gentlemen from 
Nebraska, to my colleagues from Oklahoma, and to all of you, 
to permit this bill to be amended so that it will apply to crops 
planted in 1918. Do not discriminate against three-fourths of 
the semiarid regions where one-third of the wheat of the United 
States is produced from year to year. { Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youna] is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that this amendment is offered at the last 
moment by an enemy of this bill, and is being supported by men 
who have said in this debate that this bill would do no good, 
because it was to be passed so late. It was said there was no 
use 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I have but four minutes. 
That it was no use to pass this bill because it will become a 
law so late it can not be put into operation until this planting 
season is over. By offering this amendment it means the adding 
of red tape to the administration of the bill, with consequent 
delays, and if those gentlemen were right when they were 
talking yesterday, that this bill ought not to be passed and the 
House ought not to take up its time to consider it, because it 
was too late, then to-day, if they are consistent, they ought not 


to be in favor of this amendment, which will delay the adminis-. 


tration of the act. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is not referring to the amend- 
ment offered by myself? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am talking of the one 
offered by Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee. What was the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To have the clerical work done outside 
of the city of Washington. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, That is silly, because there 
ought not to be any unnecessary restrictions on the adminis- 
tration of this bill. Action by the department will have to be 
quick if the law is to get seed where it is needed before the 
planting season is over. 

Mr. 1 is ao" in the bill. They can do it, and I 
am compelling them to do it; so if it is silly, th 
brought the silliness into it. a eee 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There is nothing in this bill 
to compel the Secretary of Agriculture to take the adminis- 
trative force to any particular point of the United States, and 
ought not to be. It is true that the Department of Agriculture 
is working on a plan to put this bill in operation. The Secre- 
tary has done just as much as he possibly can in that direction, 
and just as soon as this bill is passed I do not doubt it will be 
put into operation very quickly if we do not load it down with 
red tape; if we do not load it down by passing amendments 
like the one offered by Mr. Garnerr of Tennessee—offered by a 
man who has shown he is unfriendly to this Bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman favor the 
bill independent of its war character? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There is no need of raising 
that question, because there is a war on now and everybody recog- 
nizes there is a war necessity for this bill, The author of this 
bill would never have asked for its consideration had it not been 
for the need of an increased food supply for our people and for 
the armies of the United States, France, England, and Italy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Washington is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 
Efforts have been made to overload the bill with amendments, 
and some of doubtful value have been added during this con- 
sideration of the measure. I am supporting the bill for the 
reasons ably set forth by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] and others. Rather than continued amendments I 
would have preferred to see the bill tightened to its original 
purpose, and the section which appropriates $2,500,000 for an 
Agricultural Department bureau of labor stricken out. How- 
ever, I did not press such an amendment, as I desired not to 
delay the bill. In my opinion the new bureau will overlap 
and run counter to the Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor, produce confusion, unnecessary competition, and addi- 
tional governmental expenditure. But that section has been 
retained, so detailed discussion of it now is unnecessary. I have 
opposed the various amendments, and voted to keep the bill alive 
when the southern cyclone suddenly sprang up against it and 
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nearly swamped it the other night. However, one amendment 
is pending that I think might be adopted, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. For some time I have thought 
that additional side-line governmental activities in connection 
with the war should not be brought into the overcrowded city 
of Washington. I note that the Shipping Board a while back 
seriously contemplated moving to Philadelphia, with its thou- 
sands of office employees. It should have moved there. This 
seed-purchase bureau might be in Chicago or Minneapolis rather 
than here, But I presume that the headquarters of this new 
activity will prefer to be in Washington, because here we find 
the headquarters of the new weekly Government publication 
known as the Seed Distributor, or something like that, a 5 
or 6 weeks’ old “ war baby ” published in the interests of. 

Mr. SWITZER. Of the borrower? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not the interests of the bor- 
rower. And then there is the United States Employment Service 
Bulletin—a weekly newspaper. It is another “ war baby“ and 
only 8 weeks’ old. And there is the Emergency Fleet News— 
also a “war baby” and about 4 weeks’ old. There seems to 
be dozens of these departmental newspapers being printed by 
the Government nowadays, when everything is congested, sent 
out under departmental frank, literally jamming the mails, 
and all proclaiming themselves house organs, and nearly all 
of them useless. 

Mr. WALSH. When the gentleman said “ house organ,” did 
he mean Col. House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, no; but, of course, there 
is the Official Bulletin, which is“ higher up” than these seed ” 
publications. I mean house organs in the sense that department 
stores use the phrase. These Government newspapers call them- 
Selves house organs, but in reality they are departmental organs, 

I sincerely hope that the liberal sum mentioned in this bill 
for printing and the like in connection with the putting out 
of seed in the stricken districts of the Northwest will not, any 
part of it, be used for another governmental newspaper. Even 
though the wheat situation entitles this bill to come in as a 
war necessity, these governmental weekly newspapers are sim- 
ply masquerading when they pretend that they are necessary to 
the conduct of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLEn] is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, I hope this amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] will be adopted. All the 
time during consideration of this bill in the Committee on 
Agriculture it was urged that it was a war measure. It was 
put at no time on any other ground. It was urged that it was 
necessary to pass this bill at this time because of conditions 
existing by reason of the war, and it was conceded, eliminating 
that view, in normal times there would be no justification for 
it. Not only was it urged all the time before the committee 
as a justification and a reason for passing this bill that it was 
a war measure, but it has been continuously stated and em- 
phasized upon the floor of the House from the commencement 
of this discussion up to this present moment that it is a war 
measure, and that was the justification for passing the bill. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I regret, my friend, I have 
not the time. 

So if that is true, I see no reason on earth why it should not 
be stated in the bill itself. In all other war measures that 
have been passed statements, though not exactly similar to this, 
but sufficient to put them upon war grounds, have been in- 
eluded. Now, the delay which might occur by this provision 
if put in the bill is not well founded, it seems to me, for the 
reason that this matter has been under consideration for a con- 
siderable length of time. It is stated that arrangements have 
been made already to put it into effect immediately. If ar- 
rangements have been made, if the investigation has already 
taken place, then no delay can possibly occur. The President 
can get the facts promptly and act without delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Always, to the chairman of 
our committee, with pleasure. 

Mr. LEVER. After a reconsideration of the Garrett amend- 


ment, I think I am in position to say that, as far as the chair- |” 


man of the committee is concerned, he has no objection to it. 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I am very much gratified to 
hear the chairman of the committee make that statement. I 
call the attention of the House to the fact that now the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Lever] states that upon recon- 
sideration of the amendment, and realizing the force and effect 
of it, so far as he personally is concerned he will not object 


to it, but will vote for it. The chairman pf the committee 
being for the amendment, I hope there will be no serious opposi- 
tion to it. So far as I am concerned, I am always in favor 
of stating the facts and the truth, no matter what it is, in 
bills as well as everywhere else, and if it is the fact and it 
is the truth that the foundation, the reason, and justification 
for the passage of this bill is that it is a war measure, then 
there should be no objection on the part of anybody to stating 
the truth in the face of the bill and putting it upon that ground. 
I know the adoption of this amendment will bring considerable 
Support to the bill which it does not have now. Its adoption 
and incorporation into the bill will promptly remove consider- 
able determined opposition to it, and therefore I urge upon the 
friends of the bill the importance of this amendment and 
assure them that its adoption will be very beneficial. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am not in 
fayor of the amendment, because it would involve delay that 
ought not to be made possible. This bill should be passed at 
once, and the Secretary, without a moment's delay, must enter 
upon the execution of it, if it is to be of any effect whatever, I 
am opposed to the amendment for the further reason that it 
makes the execution of the law depend upon the proclamation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. The Congress of the United 
States, if this bill becomes a law, will itself have declared that 
it is a war measure, and that it is wise and necessary during 
the existing emergency, and Congress does not need to wait for 
the word of the Secretary of Agriculture or any other official. The 
Congress knows enough itself to determine some of these things. 
Why should we delegate authority to one after another of the 
executive officers? Why, one watching legislation, as time goes 
on, sees bill after bill passed, law after law enacted, to be exe- 
cuted “in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture,” the 
“Secretary of the Interior,” the “Secretary of War,“ and so 
forth. Is Congress losing its power to think and act for itself? 
We have considered this measure day after day, and we know 
as much about it as does the Secretary of Agriculture. Every- 
one who has spoken of it has said that this would never have 
been suggested but for the war emergency, the need of addi- 
tional supply of wheat because of the war. We know that. We 
have declared it. The passage of this act declares it. We do 
not need to have the Secretary of Agriculture or anyone else 
declare it and issue a proclamation to that effect. 

I trust the House will retain a little bit of its independence 
and pass this law without referring it to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. In any of these other bills that have been 
passed as war measure has there been any such an amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Sometimes, I think, but not 
often. 

Mr. LITTLE. The President has announced, with many of 
them, that they were war measures? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. We have declared them 
war measures, and we have not left it to be determined by an 
executive officer whether we were right or wrong in so declaring. 
And I say that with respect for the Secretary of Agriculture, one 
of the great men of this administration, an official for whom I 
have the highest regard. I do not wish Congress to humiliate 
itself by passing the buck” to the Secretary of Agriculture or 
anybody else. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows the amendment has 
been amended as now to give that power to the President of the 
United States? 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The Congress is abun- 
dantly able to think for itself, and ought to do so in some of 
these matters, and I object to an amendment of that kind in any 
form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Gentlemen, I want to say a word in 
regard to this legislation. I do not know that I can inform 
you any on the matter, but if there is any kind of legislation 
that I ought to be posted on it is legislation of this kind. 

I spent 20 years in buying from and selling grain to farmers, 
and every spring every grain buyer was confronted with this 
difficulty of furnishing seed to the farmers, Now, my district, 
at the present time, 1 presume, is as independent as any district 
in this country would be as far as legislation of this character 
is concerned, and I presume it will not aid them in any way. 
I will say, however, that I believe that there are places in this 
country where this character of legislation will be of great 
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assistance in producing more foodstuffs, and I expect at this 
time to vote for the measure, and I do it fully conscious that 
there are some things in the bill that probably ought not to be 
there. However, I believe, as a whole, the measure is meritori- 
ous and ought to receive the support of every Member of this 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, is there any time left? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are six minutes remaining. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to take two minutes 
just simply to say that I am absolutely and unalterably op- 
posed to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GARRETT]. I do not think this is a time for this 
House to say that we are going to pass a bill; that we are golng 
to vote for a bill; but that it shall not go into effect until the 
President of the United States issues a proclamation saying it 
is a war necessity. I have unbounded confidence in the Presi- 
dent, and I have no objections to his issuing such a proclama- 
tion, but this is simply a plan devised by gentlemen here in 
order that they may put themselves in position where they can 
support the measure. This amendment is put in here in order 
to relieve them of any responsibility in voting for the bill. 
Now, that is all there is to it. That is all the amendment is 
brought in here for. It is proposed by a gentleman who is 
absolutely opposed to the bill; has been opposed to it, and is 
opposed to everything in the bill from beginning to end. He 
brings this proposition in here in order that those who are 
opposed to the bill may protect themselves. Put this amendment 
on here and then they can all answer “yea” when the roll is 
called on the final passage of the bill. Now, that is all there 
is to it, and I am unalterably opposed to it. I hope the House 
will vote it down. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, when the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. Garretr] first came to my 
attention, I felt inclined to be opposed to it. But practically 
all of the legislation that we have had touching the war has 
been put upon the basis that it was a war measure in the act 
Itself. I can see no objection to this amendment. I under- 
stand that the President must proclaim the necessity. I take 
it that, inasmuch as the President is in favor of the bill, he 
must have the facts upon which he forms his opinion. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has announced himself in favor of 
the bill, and he likewise must have the facts. So that I can 
not see that any special delay can be occasioned by writing this 
amendment into the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ` 

Mr, LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that all the 
other legislation along this line has provided for proclamations 
by the President? 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true. I said so in my opening 
statement. I am satisfied that the bill can not be hurt in its 
effectiveness by this amendment. 

Mr. FARR, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman how it 
will be helped? 

Mr. LEVER. It will be helped in this way: There are a 
great many gentlemen in the House who feel that legislation of 
this kind ought to be predicated upon war necessity, and they 
would like to say gô in direct terms. 

Mr. FARR. Do you not think the common sense of those 
gentlemen ought to rescue them from a different conclusion? 

Mr, LEVER. Well, you know there are common sense and 
uncommon sense, znd we will have to deal with both of them. 

Mr. BURNETT. Ur. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Aud it would take away the idea that it is 
a precedent for all time to come? 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. This is only temporary legisla- 
tion. It is not permanent legislation. I would not think for a 
second of voting for it in time of peace. I am going to vote 
for it because it is a war measure, and I will be glad to have 
the President of the United States so declare it to be and issue 
his proclamation. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. Would it not be better for the House of Rep- 
resentatives to state on its own knowledge and information 
that it is a war measure? Why lea re it to a coordinate branch 
of the administration to make a stat ment that we ourselves 
either believe or do not believe? 


Mr. LEVER. My answer to that question is that the gentle- 
man from Missouri has not offered an amendment to declare 
this a war measure. The proposition here is the amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee to declare this a war measure. 
We are dealing with the proposition as we find it. 

Mr. DECKER. I am heartily in favor of the bill, and sup- 
port it on the ground that it is caused by the needs of the 
er and I think that we are the ones that ought to state it in 

e bill, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Has the gentleman forgotten that the title of 
the bill as reported by the committee was “A bill to provide 
for the national security and defense and further to assure 
an adequate supply of food“? Is not that so? 

Mr. LEVER. That is so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That would be entirely true in 
time of peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. RUBEY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 78, noes 49. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : 
means,“ strike out the word “in” and 
and strike out the words “and elsewhere.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morcan: Page 6, after section G, add 
the following as a new section: 

“Sec. 7. That the provisions of this act shall be construed to apply 
to any crop planted during the.year 1918.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LEVER. Under the rule, I understand, the committee 
automatically rises, and the previous question is orđered. I 
move that the committee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
de pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the committee do now rise and report back the bill to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Pou, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7795) 
to appropriate $50,000,000 for the purchase of seed grain and 
feed for live stock, to be supplied to farmers and stockmen, 
and to create boards in the respective States to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of this act. had directed him te report the 
same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on each 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts demands 
n separate vote on each amendment. The Clerk will report the 
first one. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 16, strike out the words “in spring-wheat areas.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division, 
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. Garp with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

. Hoop with Mr. Morr. 

. Gntrrix with Mr. HAYES. 

. OLNEY with Mr. MCKINLEY, 

Mr. Moon with Mr. MADDEN. 

. MAHER with Mr. MEEKER. 

. O'SHaunessy with Mr. ZALMAN. 

r. PADGETT with Mr. Paice. 

. Pork with Mr. PETERS. 

. Rouse with Mr. Sanpers of New York. 

. Price with Mr. PORTER. 

. SABATH with Mr. RopENBERG, 

Mr. Schall with Mr. Skxur. 

Mr. SHerwoop with Mr. Swirr. 

Mr. Cartes B. Surrr with Mr. TI KHAN 

. SULLIVAN with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. WHITE of Maine. 

Mr. THomas with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

. Lopeck with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. Ds with Mr. Kaun. s 

Mr. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Kron with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr, Scurry with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. ROBERTS. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
. THomas F. Smaru with Mr. Coorer of West Virginia. 

r. BLACKMON with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

. GANDY with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
r. VAN DYKE with Mr. Warp. 

. Jones of Virginia with Mr. COSTELLO, 

. Tatsorr with Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Bortanp with Mr. Goop. 

. ASHBROOK with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

Mr. Bropseck with Mr. ForpNey. 

Mr. Doortne with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Denton with Mr. FULLER of Illinois, 

Mr, Donovan with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. GooD. 

Mr. Dewatt with Mr. Darrow. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. EsTOPINAL with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Creary with Mr. GOULD, 

Mr. Froop with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FATRCHILD. 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. Fess. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RUBEY as a substitute for the Volstead 
amendment: Page 3, line 18, after the word “act,” insert: “or shall 
use money or grain procured under the provisions of this act for 

-a purpose different from that for which the same shall have been 
obtained, or shall, without first repaying the indebtedness incurred 
for money or grain under this act, secrete or convert or suffer to be 
converted to his own use or to the use of another person the crop, or 
any part thereof, or any other property upon which such indebtedness 
is then secured by lien or mortgage.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garrett of Tennessee: Page 6, line 3, after the 
word “act,” add the following: 

„Provided, however, That no expenditures or advances shall be made 
under this act unless and until the President shall determine and by 
proclamation declare that the same is necessary for the more effectual 
prosecution of the war.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Ditton) there were 115 ayes and 78 noes, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit, 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman on the committee? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any gentleman opposed to the bill 
who wants to make a motion to recommit? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
with instructions to strike out section 2. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the motion, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RAGSDALE moves to rec r K 
66 ote ecommit the bill with instructions to strike 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RacspALe) there were 55 ayes and 197 noes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The question on ordering the yeas was taken; and the Speaker 
announced that 25 Members had risen, not a sufficient number, 


and the yeas and nays were refused. 
So the motion to recommit was lost. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


Mr. LEVER. On that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 250, nays 67, 
answered “present” 4, not voting 110, as follows: 


YEAS—250. 
Alexander Farr Lazaro Sanders, Ind. 
mon Ferris Lea, Cal, Sanders, La, 
Anthony Fields Lee, Ga. Sanford 
Aswell Focht ver Saunders, Va. 
Austin Fordney Linthicum Scott, Iowa 
Ayres Foss Little Scott, Mich. 
Baer Foster London Sells 
Bankhead Francis Lonergan Shackleford 
Barkley Frear Longworth Shallenberger 
Barnhart Freeman Lufkin Sherwood 
akes French Lundeen ims 
Beshlin Gallagher Lunn Sinnott 
Bland Galliyan McAndrews Sisson 
Blanton Garland MeArthur Sloan 
Booher Garrett, Tex. McClintic Small 
Britten Godwin, N. C. McCormick Smith, Idaho 
Browne Goodwin, Ark, McCulloch Smith, Mich. 
Browning Gould McFadden Snell 
Brumbaugh Graham, III. McKenzie Snook 
Burnett Gray, Ala. McKeown Snyder 
Burroughs Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Mich,Stedman 
Butler es Gre, McLaughlin, Pa, Steele 
Campbell, Kans, Hadley McLemore Steenerson 
Campbell, Pa. Hamill Magee Stephens, Miss. 
Candler, Miss, Hamilton, Mich, Mape Stephens, Nebr, 
Cantrill Hamlin Martin Stiness 
Caraway Haskell Mason Strong 
Carlin Haugen Mays Sumners 
Carter, Okla. Hawley Montague Sweet 
Cary Hayden Morgan Switzer 
Chandler, Okla, Heflin Morin Tague 
hurch Helvering Mudd Taylor, Ark, 
Clark, Pa. Hensley Nelson Temple a 
Claypool Ticks Nichols, Mich. Thompson 
Connelly, Kans, Hilliard Nolan Tillman 
Cooper, Wis Holland Norton Timberlake 
‘OX Hull, Iowa Oldfield Towner 
Cramton Husted Oliver, Ala. Treadway 
Crosser Hutchinson Oliver, N. X. Vestal 
Currie, Mich. Igoe Olney Vinson 
Dallinger Ireland Osborne Voigt 
vis Jacoway ` Overmyer Volstead 
Decker James Parker, N. Y. Waldow 
Delaney Johnson, Ky. Phelan Walker 
Dempsey Johnson, Wash, Platt Walton 
Denison Jones, Tex. Pou Watkins 
Dickinson Juul Purnell Watson, Pa. 
Dill Kearns uln eaver 
Dillon Keating Raker Webb’ 
Dixon Kelley, Mich. Ramsey Welling 
Doolittle Kelly, Pa Ramseyer Welt 
Doremus Kennedy, Iowa Randall Wha ey 
Doughton Kettner Reavis Wheeler 
Doweli Key, Ohio Reed White, Ohio 
Dunn ess, Pa, Robbins Williams 
Dupré Kincheloe Robinson Wilson, III. 
Dyer mg Rogers Wilson, La. 
Eagle Kinkaid Romjue Wilson, Tex, 
Emerson Knutson Rose Wingo 
Esch Kraus Rowe Woods, Iowa 
Evans La Follette Rubey Young, N. Dak, 
Fairchild, G. W. ngley Rucker 
Fairfield Larsen Russell 
NAYS—6T. 
Bell Elston Hull, Tenn. Sherley 
Black Fisher Humphreys Shouse 
Brand j Fuller, Mass, Kitchin Slayden 
Buchanan Garner Lesher Stafford 
Byrnes, S. C. Garrett, Tenn. Mansfield Steagall 
Byrns, Tenn, Gillett Merritt Sterling, In. 
Cannon Glynn Moon Stevenson 
Clark, Fla. Gordon Moore, Pa. Tilson 
Collier Gray, N. J. Nicholls, S. C. Venable 
Connally, Tex. Greene, Vt. Overstreet Walsh 
Crisp Hard ‘ark Watson, Va. 
Dale, Vt Harrison, Va. Parker, N. J. Winslow 
Dent Heaton Ragsdale se 
Dominick Helm Rainey Woodyard 
rane Houston Rayburn Wright 
Eagan Howard Riordan Young, Tex, 
Elliott Huddleston Sears 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—4. 
Ashbrook Greene, Mass. Rankin Wason 
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Anderson Edmonds Kennedy, R. I, Rodenberg 
Bacharach Ellsworth Kreider ouse 
Blackmon Estopinal LaGuardia Rowland 
Borland Fairchild, B. L. Lehlbach bath 
Bowers Fess Lenroot Sanders, N. Y. 
Brodbeck Flood e aed hall 
Caldwell Flynn Lobec Scott, Pa. 
Carew Fuller, III. McKinley 8 
Carter, Mass. Gandy Madden Siege 
Chandler, N. Y. Gard Maher Slem 
Classon Glass Mann Smith, C. B. 
Cleary Good eeker Smith, T. F. 
Coady Goodall Miller, Minn. Sterling, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio Graham, Pa. Miller, Wash. Sullivan 
Cooper, W. Va. Griest Mondell Swift 

Cople, Griffin Moores, Ind. Talbott 
CostcHo Hamilton, N. Y. ott Taylor, Colo. 
Crago IInrrison, Miss, Neely Templeton 
Curry, Cal Hastings O'Shaunessy Thomas 
Dale, N. Y. Hayes Padgett Tinkham 
Darrow Heintz Paige Van Dyke 
Davidson Hersey Peters are 
Denton Hollingsworth Polk Ward 
Dewalt Ho Porter White, Me. 
Dies Johnson, 8. Dak. Powers Wood, Ind 
Donovan Jones, Va tt Zihlman 
Dooling <abn Price 

Drukker Kehoe Roberts 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Miss Rankin (for) with Mr. Porrer (against). 

Mr. Bowers (for) with Mr. LEHLBACH (against). 

Mr. Wason (for) with Mr. Tinxuam (against). 

Mr. Darrow (for) with Mr. Paice (against). 

Mr. Loseck (for) with Mr. Bachanach (against). 

Mr. Costetto (for) with Mr. Sanark (against). 

Mr. Warp (for) with Mr. TEMPLETON (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. RopENBERG. 

Mr. Dewar with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

Mr. Papcerr with Mr. HERSEY. 

Mr. CHARLES B. Surra with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Bropseck with Mr. Swirt. 

Mr. Creary with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. O’SHAUNEssY with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Van Drx with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on the first call of the roll I 
voted “nay.” On account of a letter that I have seen from the 
President I desire to change my vote from “nay” to “ yea.” 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to be recorded 
th * » 

The SPEAKER. Was the lady in the Hall listening when 
her name was called? 

Miss RANKIN. No. 

The SPEAKER. The lady does not bring herself within the 
rule. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. Would a person who was in the Hall but who 
did not hear the name called be entitled to answer “ present“? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, yes. It is a part of the duty to get 
a quorum here, and the Chair has the right to count Miss 
RANKIN present. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The title of the bill was amended so as to read: “A bill to 
provide ‘for the national security and defense and further to 
assure an adequate supply of food, by authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to contract with farmers in certain areas for 
the production of grain through advances, loans, and otherwise, 
and by providing for the voluntary mobilization of farm labor, 
and for other purposes.” 

On motion of Mr. Lever, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on March 29, 1918, approved and signed joint resolution 
and bills of the following titles: 

II. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a 
memorial in Washington to the memory and in honor of the 
members of the various orders of sisters who gave their sery- 
ices as nurses on battle fields, in hospitals, and on floating hos- 
pitals during the Civil War; 

S. 3129. An act to provide for the disposition of the effects 
of deceased persons in the naval service; 

S. 3139. An act to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; 


S. 3445. An act to authorize the payment of gun pointers and 
gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular sta- 
tions, and for other purposes; 

S. 1546. An act to permit the use of certain refined products 
of petroleum as stores on steam vessels carrying passengers; and 

S. 3689. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to cancel 
or readjust the screen-wagon contract of H. H. Hogan at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3528. An act to suspend for the period of the present 
war sections 45, 46,and 56 of an act entitled “An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 8, 1916, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3093. An act to prescribe the personnel of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the qualifications for appointment, and the method of 
appointment therein,-the pay, allowances, and leave of absence 
of members of said corps, and the conditions under which they 
may be retired; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. 3736. An act to provide for the payment of six months’ pay 
to the widow, children, or other designated dependent relative 
of any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose death 
results from wounds or disease not the result of his own mis- 
conduct; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3803. An act authorizing the President during the existing 
emergency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, or other prop- 
erty heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufac- 
tured by the United States in connection with or incidental to 
the prosecution of the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3863. An act to provide quarters or commutation thereof 
to commissioned officers in certain cases; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 3980. An act to prevent interference with the use of homing 
pigeons by the United States, to provide a penalty for such 
interference, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

S. 3982. An act to suspend certain restrictions on the purchase 
and distribution of military stores and supplies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. GaLtiIvan was granted leave of 
absence for one week, on account of important business. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9054, an act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, to disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
er 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman from Oklahoma re- 
serve the right to object, for an explanation? I hope he will 
reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma objects. 


HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 


Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I have been directed by the 
Committee on Rules to present a favorable report on House 
resolution 265, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 265. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 10265, entitled “A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local trans- 
portation, and other community facilities for war needs”; that there 
shall be not to excced two hours of general debate, to be divided equally 
between those supporting and those opposing the bill; that at the con- 
clusion of general debate the bill 1 be considered under the five- 
minute rule for amendments, and after the bill shall have been perfected 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union the same 
shall be reported to the House with such amendments and recommenda- 
tions as the Committee of the Whole may make, whereupon the previous 
question shall be cousidered as ordered upon the bill and all amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening motion, except one motion 
to recommit the bill, 


Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 


Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. To propound a parliamentary inquiry as to 
whether or not the adoption of this rule would make the measure 
reported in order under it a continuing order. 

The SPEAKER. No; it would not. It is not a continuing 
order. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill—House bill 10265—is a bill providing housing accom- 
modations for industrial workers engaged principally in muni- 
tion plants and in plants directly connected with the manufac- 
ture of war supplies. I will state to the House tha: this bill 
has had a rather full career before committees of this House. 
In the first place, the bill was referred to the Committee on 
Labor of the House, which held extended hearings on the bill. 
My information is that it was practically the unanimous opinion 
of the Committee on Labor that the bill should be favorably 
reported, but before the Committee on Labor reported the bill 
the House changed the reference of the bill to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. The Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, held extended hearings on this measure, and it is the unani- 
mous opinion—I believe I state it correctly—of the Committee 
on Public Buildings anc Grounds that this measure should be 
speedily enacted into law. Then the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds directed the chairman of its committee 
to come before the Committee on Rules and ask for a rule to 
expedite the passage of the bill. The Committee on Rules, con- 
trary to its usual custom, held extended hearings on the merits 
of the bill. Gentlemen connected with the Department of Labor 
and others connected with war industries appeared before the 
Committee on Rules, so I can say to the House that this measure 
has had extended hearings before three committees of the 
House, namely, the Committee on Labor, the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and the Committee on Rules, 
and it is, I believe, the unanimous opinion of all of those com- 
mittees that this bill is now worthy of immediate consideration, 
and for that reason I sincerely hope that the House will give 
it immediate consideration by the adoption of the rule. It is 
not my intention to go into the merits of the bill at this time, 
because it is only my business and my purpose to recite these 
facts, so that the House may adopt the rule, and then give the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds an og gortunity to 
present the real reasons as to why this bill should be enacted 
into law. However, it might not be amiss at this time to read to 
the House one or two sections of the report from the Committee 
on Rules. 

The main object of the bill is to provide, as its title indicates, for 
the housing of industrial workers who are engaged in industries con- 
nected with and essential to the national defense during the continua- 
tion of the existing war, and the committee desires to express the opin- 
ion that the only justification for the proposed legisiation is the condi- 
tion confronting our country as shown in the hearings, 

And I will state in this connection that the bill itself only 
applies to conditions existing during the actual war in which 
the country is now engaged. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How much does this bill provide? 

Mr, CANTRILL. I will answer the gentleman as soon as I 
read this section: 

This investigation disclosed an alarming condition. It was ascer- 
tained that good, skilled, competent workers could be had, but that in 
many cases houses could not be had, and therefore this vitally necessary 
work could not be performed as speedily as the exigencies of the situa- 
tion demanded. Private capital conld not, or would not, buiid on a 
scale to meet the demand, and therefore it became a governmental 

roblem to house the laber which is absolutely necessary for the full 
Jerelopment of our resources to successfully deal with the emergency 
confronting us. 

In answer to the gentleman from Ohio I will say that the bill 
originally provided for $50,000,000 to build homes for industrial 
workers in many parts of the United States. Those places and 
localitfes will be pointed out in the debate by members of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. The Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, however, since this rule was 
reported from the Committee on Rules, has decided to offer an 
amendment to the bill from the floor adding $10,000,000 to meet 
housing conditions as they apply to the District of Columbia, 
making it $10,000,000 for the District of Columbia alone and 
$50,000,000 for the country at large. z 

In this connection also permit me to say that England was 
confronted with exactly the same situation which now confronts 
this country in the housing of our industrial workers, and 
England up to this time has appropriated and spent over $700,- 
000,000 to house the industrial workers in her munition plants. 
And I want to be very frank with the House and state this, 
that this $60,000,000 is, in the opinion of the committee and 
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the experts who will have the matter in charge representing the 
Government, but a starter on this proposition if we are to 
successfully meet the conditions that we will be confronted 
with probably during the next few years of the war. But 
there is an absolute demand now for about $60,000,000 in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to provide houses for workers to 
live in who operate these plants. The Government has appro- 
priated money for the plants, they have been built, the men can 
be procured, but there is absolutely no place for them to live 
in order to operate the plants. And I submit to the common 
sense of this Congress that it is utterly useless and worthless 
expenditure of money to build plants for the manufacture of 
munitions and war supplies unless homes can be provided in 
which men can live who make those supplies. [Applause.] 
One is as important as the other. And with the juformation 
that the Committee on Rules and the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds have, and I happen to be a member of 
both committees, and in two instances have heard this testi- 
mony in detail, it is an immediate, absolute war measure, and 
it is the duty of the American Congress to immediately pass 
this bill and provide this relief. I state this fact in order that 
the committee, I hope, will adopt the rule and give us a chance 
through the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds to 
present the detailed facts to the House for final action. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield before he leaves 
the floor? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I notice in referring to the bill the gentle- 
man spoke about munition factories. Is it intended that this 
will also meet the demand for housing facilities in the ship- 
yards? 

Mr. CANTRILL. No, I will state to the gentleman. It is 
brought out in the hearings; and I would go into it more in 
detail, but the’ gentleman will understand that under the pre- 
vious question I have but 20 minutes, and I will yield other 
parts of that time to the other members of the committee. But 
I am satisfied that the gentleman will get the full detailed infor- 
mation as to the exact points in the country where it is proposed 
to spend this money and the direct purposes for which it is 
to be spent. In a general way, however, I will answer the 
gentleman by saying that this money is not intended to look 
after the proposition coming directly under the control of the 
United States Shipping Board. It is principally for munition 
plants and for finishing plants situated in different parts of 
the country for munition supplies, like aeroplanes and two or 
three other things, which absolutely have to be made and made 
speedily. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will not my colleague state 
that the principal argument, the concluding argument, for it 
before the Committee on Rules was by the Shipping Board of 
the necessity for housing at Hog Island? 

Mr. CANTRILL. As I recall it, of course, there is that neces- 
sity; but, as I recall the hearings, in the main they would be 
seattered in different parts of the country to meet this imme- 
diate situation. The gentleman has time, and if his recollection 
is different from mine of course he can present those facts, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We passed a bill nearly 30 days ago 
appropriating $50,000,000 to provide housing in our shipbuilding 
plants. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I reserve the balance of my time, and the 
gentleman from Kansas can use a portion of his time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit 
a few observations on the situation that confronts us. First of 
all, there is necessity for housing the employees at the ship- 
building plants and also to the munition and arms-construction 
plants, There is no question about the necessity for housing 
those employed in these industries. The most forceful argu- 
ment made by the Committee on Rules for housing conditions 
was made in behalf of the Shipping Board. Now the Shipping 
Board has been provided for. Only $50,000,000 was asked for 
as 2 whole when they appeared before our committee some three 
weeks ago. Fifty million dollars has already been appropriated 
for housing conditions for that purpose. Now $60,000,000 is 
asked for housing conditions aside from the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Speaker, the thing that strikes me forcibly is not the 
fact that we must have housing facilities, but the recklessness 
with which we appropriate millions upon millions of dollars 
with little consideration or question, and in connection with 
these appropriations create bureaus and commissions, multiply- 
ing them in the Government until Washington can no longer 
contain them all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes, 
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Mr. LON GWORTH. Tue gentleman from Kentucky indi- 
cated that this was intended to be only a starter. Can the gen- 
tleman give us an idea as to how much is contemplated here? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; I think I can give some 
idea of that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He referred to England as having spent 
some $700,000,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the war continues, it is esti- 
mated that this is but a very small starter; that we will be 
spending anywhere from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000-a year for 
these purposes. Now, to men who have come from the several 
walks of life and from separate parts of this country where in- 
dustrial enterprises call together large numbers of men, and 
sometimes suddenly, it seems absolutely reckless to appropriate 
such enormous sums of money for these housing purposes when 
it is conceded that they are necessarily temporary. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would rather proceed a little 

while before yielding. 
Now, in the first place, let me show you the reckless manner 
in which those in authority reach their hands into the Public 
Treasury. We have an organization in the Treasury Depart- 
ment that is essentially the builder for the Government of the 
United States. The office of the Supervising Architect is 
equipped with men familiar with making contracts throughout 
the country and with builders. We have an architect’s bureau 
there well equipped for preparing plans and specifications for 
any kind of housing facilities that the country requires. 

Strange as it may seem, this bureau is entirely ignored, and 
the Secretary of Labor reaches out and grabs control of the 
expenditures of this money for housing facilities, and there is 
created a new bureau in the Department of Labor, which will 
cost for the first year the sum of $300,000. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague permit me 
to call attention to one section of the bill which provides that 
this office force in the Treasury Department shall be utilized 
for this purpose? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. But the utilization contem- 
plated there will not take the place of the $300,000 expenditure 
which it will cost to create the organization in the Department 
of Labor similar to that already existing in the Treasury De- 
partment, which within the last two years has built but few 
public buildings, so that this bureau in the Treasury Department 
is to-day on the pay roll and has its organization without any- 
thing to do. Yet it is proposec to create a new bureau at an 
original expense of $300,000 to do exactly what this bureau 
could be required to do. That is one of the indefensible provi- 
sions of this bill. It is a reckless expenditure of the money 
which is collected from the people of the United States by 
taxes, by bond sales and stamp sales, and in other ways for war 
purposes. It is indefensible that Congress at this time should 
consent to or permit such wicked waste of public money. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER, I understand the gentleman to state that 
there is now in existence, fully organized, a housing bureau fully 
capable of meeting all the requirements of housing munition- 
plant workers and shipping-plant workers, and that this is the 
creation of another bureau which the gentleman says is entirely 
unnecessary. Is that the contention? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. My contention is that the or- 
ganization now in the Treasury Department, under the control 
of one of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, is fully 
equipped for taking charge of all the housing facilities that are 
required by the Government, and that by placing that work in 
the hands of that organization the expense of creating this 
new organization as proposed would be avoided—this new or- 
ganization which will cost the Government over $300,000, as 
the testimony shows, in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. TOWNER. . Does the gentleman contemplate offering an 
amendment to take care of the situation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. When the bill is under consid- 
eration for amendment that ought to be done. Now, I do not 
know what changes have taken place throughout the country 
since the rule was adopted that make it necessary not only to 
increase the amount of the authorization from $50,000,000 to 
$60.000,000, $50,000,000 having already been appropriated for 
housing laborers in the shipyards, unless it be that the $10,- 
000,000 is necessary to provide housing facilities in Washing- 
ton for the additional employees that will be required in the 
Department of Labor and in other departments of the Govern- 


ment that are brought here by reason of the reckless expedi- 


ture of these collossal sums of money for employees in Wash- 
ington. Many of these employees are doing absolutely nothing 
to earn the salaries that are paid to them. i 
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I stated a moment ago that the principal argument made in 
behalf of this appropriation of $50,000,000 before the Com- 
mittee on Rules was the serious condition that confronted those 
engaged in ship construction, and the necessities at Hog Island 
was cited as an example. Now, we have provided $50,000.000 
for housing laborers in the shipyards, and yet we are asked 
to authorize $60,000,000 for other purposes. 

Gentlemen, pay day will come. We must take account as we 
go on of the manner in which. we are authorizing the expendi- 
ture of these hundreds of millions of dollars. There is not a 
man on this floor who understands the necessity for spending 
this $110,000,000 for housing facilities throughout the country. 
It is all asked for in a lump sum; no details are given. 

Mr. PLATT, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Les. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman think that there is a 
considerable number of activities in Washington that might 
just as well be housed elsewhere? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; that is true. 

Mr, PLATT. For instance, the Food and Fuel Administra- 
tions. Why should they be here? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not know why the Food 
and Fuel Administrations should be here 

Mr. TREADWAY. Or anywhere else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; or anywhere else. Neither 
has stimulated the production of either food or fuel—and the 
stimulation of production is the all-important thing in both 
food and fuel—as a matter of fact, the production of food and 
fuel are limited by the conduct of these two administrations. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does the gentleman think the Shipping 
Board ought to be in New York? - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I. do not care where these 
boards are. What I am objecting to is the creation of new 
bureaus. Every time millions of dollars are appropriated some 
department of the Government takes advantage of the fact that 
we are at war, and that we must have the authorization of mil- 
lions to create new bureaus to provide places for other em- 
ployees, for other men; I am not going to say that it is to pro- 
vide places for other “ deserving Democrats,” because I believe 
all “deserving Democrats” have been provided for long ago. 
[Laughter.] f 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. LUNN. A moment ago, in referring to the additional 
$10,000,000 asked for in the District of Columbia, the gentleman 
inferred it was possibly for the additional employees to be 
made necessary in the Labor Department. Am I right in draw- 
ing the conclusion that in the gentleman’s opinion this bill is 
not necessary, and that there is no need of additional housing 
conditions in the District? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Oh, no. 

Mr. LUNN. That was the inference from the gentleman's 
argument. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But there is made by this bill 
a necessity for additional housing for the additional employees 
that are necessarily brought here by the provisions of this bill. 
Many employees are provided for in this bill who are absolutely 
unnecessary, and there are thousands of persons on the pay roll 
here to-day who ought to be at home. They are not needed 
here. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that the gentle- 
man does not take a position in antagonism to the housing 
proposition. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But that he does object to the 
creation of a new bureau which is to administer the fund that 
is to be expended? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. e 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, may I ask my colleague, 
in all good faith, just how he would provide for the administra- 
tion of that $50,000.000 other than as is provided in the bill 
itself? There has to be some provision for administration, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. By the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, who already has an organization. He has been 
for years the builder for the United States Government when 
we expended money for public buildings. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is architectural, largely? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The questions with which this 
board will have to deal, if I understand the matter correctly, 
from the testimony given before the Committee on Rules— 
which I did not follow any more closely thaa did the gentleman 
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from Kansas—are not so much questions of architecture, but 
matters of passing upon titles and the like. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. All that is provided for in the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
right there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the gentleman refer to the office of 
the Supervising Architect in the Treasury Department? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And does not that particular office let con- 
tracts for millions of dollars worth of work every year? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does it not supervise not only the architec- 
ture but the construction of the buildings, the title to the land, 
and everything that would come under this bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Absolutely everything that is 
provided for in this bill is now done by the Supervising Architect 
under the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And the gentleman also will recall that they 
are not building post oflices now, and that this very capable 
organization could be used in this direction. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him just one question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Was the gentleman taking the posi- 
tion that the Supervising Architect's office passes on the title to 
the land on which public buildings are erected? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Supervising Architect refers 
the question of title to the United States district attorney's 
office in the jurisdiction in which the building is to be con- 
structed, which this new organization will do, 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. No; the gentleman is mistaken. It 
goes to the Attorney General, as the chief law officer of the Gov- 
ernment, and the title is examined in that department. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The district attorney for the 
district of Florida will pass upon the titles in Florida. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Absolutely, but could not the Depart- 
ment of Labor make that same reference to the Attorney 
General? J 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Undoubtedly; or the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury could make it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Why, certainly he could make it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Without this $300,000 organiza- 
tion that is to be created immediately upon the passage of this 
bill in the Department of Labor. Three hundred thousand dol- 
lars is a Jarge sum of money to be wasted in this way. 

Mr. PLATT. Would the gentleman advocate an amendment 
to strike out in this bill the words “ Secretary of Labor” and 
insert the words “Secretary of the Treasury“? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would, in order to use the 
organization already in existence in that department and that 
is in every way qualified to do the work authorized by-this bill. 
There is no more reason why the Secretary of Labor should 
put up these housing facilities than there is that he should put 
up the courthouses and the post-office buildings throughout the 
country. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Has the Committee on Rules considered 
the question whether some of these activities could not just as 
well be transferred to other places, like New York and Phila- 
deiphia, where housing facilities are-plentiful? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There is no reason why that 
should not be done. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They would have to have 
houses there, though. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But there are vacant houses 
in many cities throughout the country where enterprises are en- 
gaged in Government work. The thing to which I want to call 
the uttention of the House again is the fact that on such small 
pretext advantage is taken of the opportunity to create new 
offices, new bureaus, employing literally thousands upon thou- 
sands of young men and women, bringing them out of the ac- 
tivities of civil life, many of them out of the productive walks 
of life, bringing them here to Washington where they have 
difficulty in finding places to live, where they will spend all their 
salaries trying to pay their running expenses, and will return 
to their homes at the close of the war, or when their term of 
service here is over, without anything to show for what they 
haye done here except the experience, and who will have ren- 
dered absolutely useless service during the time they have been 
here. Many of them will have just that experience, with just 


that result. 
Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON, | Will the gentleman state about how much 
of this $10,000,000 will be required to build houses for the 
people who will be brought here as employees of this new 
bureau? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have not the slightest idea. 
The $10,000,000 have been added to the bill since the hearings 
were had before the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and before the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Let me correct my colleague there, please, 
The facts in the case are these, that the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds at a fermal meeting decided to offer 
this amendment from the floor, because I had the rule on the 
original bill and stated that since I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds I would not offer the 
rule if they attempted to amend the bill by making this addi- 
tion to it in the committee, but that they must offer the amend- 
ment from the floor, which would give opportunity for a full 
discussion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It was since the rule was con- 
sidered and hearings were had before the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CANTRILL. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
„Grounds has since decided to recommend the addition of $10,- 
000,000 to the bill by an amendment frem the floor. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then what I said is true, that 
this has occurred since the hearing was had. 

Mr. CANTRILL. But not added to the bill by the rule. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. HICKS. How many men are employed in the Supervising 
Architect's office. and what are they doing at this time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not know how many men 
are employed there. I know that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has forbidden building operations, and erecting buildings has 
been suspended throughout the country except in cases of the 
most extreme necessity. 

Mr. HICKS. ‘These men are still employed in the Supervising 
Architect's office? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They are still employed in the 
Supervising Architect's office, and are provided for in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. HICKS. But they are not doing anything as far as the 
gentleman knows? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not know what they are 
doing. I know they are drawing their salaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That very question was submitted to the 
subcommittee on the legislative bill in determining the force for 
the Supervising Architect for the next fiscal year. We exam- 
ined the Supervising Architect. He went at length into the 
need of having an organization, to be ready at all times to meet 
these conditions, and although there was opposition in the sub- 
committee, the committee decided to give him the same organi- 
zation that he has for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And he still has the same or- 
ganization that he has had right Along? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The same organization as provided for in 
the current law. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I reserve the remainder of my 
time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 5351) providing for the disposal 
of certain lands in block 32 in the city of Port Angeles, State 
of Washington. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the joint- resolution (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting 
of insurance under the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treas- 
ury Department.“ approved September 2. 1914, as amended by 
the act approved October 6, 1917. on application by a person 
other than the person to be insured. 


HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 


Mr. CANTRILL, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pov], chairman of the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I shall detain the House but for a 
minute. It has recently been stated to me by several of our 
colleagues, on both sides of the Chamber, that the Rules Com- 
mittee were being criticized for bringing in, as I was told, so 
many rules. I would like to suggest to gentlemen that the 
criticism is not deserved, and that if there is anybody deserving 
of criticism it is not the Committee on Rules. We have only 
presented such resolutions as we felt were absolutely necessary. 
It is just as fair to criticize this Congress because the volume 
of business it must consider is so large. 

When the chairman of a great committee comes before the 
Rules Committee with a resolution from his committee request- 
ing that a special rule be reported, with the statement that 
there is no other way to bring the matter before the House, 
what is the Rules Committee to do? I suppose if we sat on the 
lid they would criticize us because we did not bring in the rule, 
It seems we are to be condemned if we do and condemned if we 
do not. 
at this time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And, if the gentleman will allow 
me, these resolutions are not introduced by the members of the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr.. POU. Absolutely not; the gentleman is correct. During 
this session, according to my best recollection, the Rules Com- 
mittee has not consumed three hours of debate in discussing all 
the resolutions it has presented to the House. 

I am going to conclude by saying that the Committee on Rules 
is working as a unit, all of the members of the committee, those 
composing the majority and those composing the minority, are 
together. They are trying to make the committee an agency to 
do what it can to speed up the great task before us of winning 
this war. [Applause.] Because gentlemen insist on discussing 
measures at considerable length, and because gentlemen get 
weary hearing long discussions on the floor, I respectfully sub- 
mit that criticism should not be directed against the Committee 
on Rules but against those gentlemen who, without adequate 
renson, are killing time. 

If we are not to report resolutions providing for the consider- 
ation of measures supported and desired by the great majority 
of the House, one may well ask why you have a Committee 
on Rules. In any event, Mr. Speaker, the Recorp will show that 
our action has been sustained by a large majority in every 
instance except, possibly, one. Let those who kill time, those 
who would hinder and delay, if there be such, be criticized if 
they persist in pursuing such a course; but be careful and put 
the blame where it belongs. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of House bill 10265. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Kerry of 
Pennsylvania in the chair, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. The bill ought to be read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide hous- 


ing, local transportation, and other community facilities for war 
needs. 


Be it cnacted, etc., That the Secretary of Labor, for the purposes of 
roviding housing, local transportation, and other community facilities 
‘or such industrial werkers as are enga in industries connected with 

and essential to the national defense, and their families, only during 
the continuation of the existing war, is hereby authorized and em- 
powered, within the limits of the amounts herein authorized— 

(a) To purchase, nogues by lease, construct, requisition, or acquire 
by condemnation or otherwise such houses, buildings, furnishings, im- 
provements, local transportation, and other community facilities and 
parts thereof as he may determine to be necessary for the proper con- 
duct of the existing war. 

(b) To purchase, lease, requisition, or acquire by condemnation or 
otherwise any improved or unimproved land, or any right, title, or in- 
terest therein on which such houses, buildings, mprovements, local 
transportation, and other community. facilities, and parts thereof, have 
been or may be constructed. 

(e) To equip, manage, maintain, alter, rent, lease, exchange, sell, 
and convey such lands, or any right, title, or interest therein, houses, 
buildings, improvements, local n and other community 
facilities, parts thereof, and equipment upon such terms and conditions 
as he may determine, 
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(d) To aid in providing, equipping; managing, and maintaining 
houses, buildings, improvements, local transportation, and other com- 
munity facilities, by loan or otherwise, to such person or persons and 
upon such terms and conditions as he may determine, 

The Secretary of Labor may exercise any power or discretion herein 
granted and may enter into any arrangement or contract incidental 
thereto, through such agency or agencies as he may create or designate : 
Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the authority 
of this act shall be of ouly a temporary character whenever it is prac- 
ticable to so construct them: Provided further, That whenever it is 
practicable to use any part of the clerical or field force of the Office 
of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department in or about 
any of the work contemplated by this act, the Secretary of Labor shall 
do so: And provided Tereke, That every contract for the lease of 
ground upon which the Government contemplates the construction of 
a building under authority of this act shall contain a provision giving 
n Government an option to purchase the same for a stated considera- 

on, 

Sec, 2. That whenever the Secretary of Labor shall purchase, lease, 
requisition, or acquire by condemnation or otherwise such land or 
right, title, or interest therein, or such houses, buildings, furnishing 
improvements, local transportation, and other community facilities, an 
parts thereof, he shall make just compensation therefor to be deter- 
mined by him, and if the amount thereof so determined is unsatisfac- 
tory to the person entitled to receiye the same, such person shall be 
paid 75 per cent ef the amount so determined and shall be entitled to 
sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added to such 
75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just compensation 
therefor in the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 20, and 
section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

Sec. 3. That upon the requisition of or the filing of a petition for 
the condemnation hereunder of such land, or any right, title, or 
interest therein, or such houses, buildings, furnishings, improvements, 
local transportation, and other community facilities, and parts thereof, 
immediate possession thereof may be taken to the extent of the inter- 
est to be acquired and the same may be occupied and used, and the 
provisions of section 355 of the Revised Statutes, providing that no 
public money shall be expended upon such land until the written 
pe be 5 of the Attorney General shall be had in favor of the validity 
of the title, nor until the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the land is located has been given, shall be, and the same are 
hereby, suspended as to all real estate acquired hereunder. 

Sec, 4. That the word “person used herein shall include any per- 
son, trustee, firm, or corporation. 

SEC. 5. That the power and authority granted herein shall cease 
with the termination of the present war, except the power and author- 
ity to care for and rent such property as remains undisposed of and 
to conclude and execute contracts for the sale of property made . 
during the war. - 

Sec. 6. That at the beginning of each session of Congress the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall make to Congress a full and detailed report cover- 
ing all of the transactions of his department with relation to the sub- 
he matter of this act, describing each A ag — of land purchased, the 
mprovements made thereon, together with the amount of money spent 
in connection therewith and the disposition of the same; descrip- 
tions of all parcels of property sold, to whom, the terms of sale, and 
the status of the title at the time of the making of such report; de- 
scription of each piece of property purchased under the terms of this 
act and still owneu by the vernment and the estimated value; a 
list showing the names of all persons who have been employed in any 
capacity to aid in carrying out the 8 of this act, the service 
rendered by each and the amount of compensation paid to each, and 
a full, detailed, itemized statement showing each and every transac- 
tion of the department in the execution of the trust herein created; 
and immediately after the declaration of peace in the existing war 
the Secretary of Labor shall make a final report to Congress covering 
in detail all the operations and transactions of his department, under 
and by virtue of the terms of this act. 

Sec. 7. That no work or contract done or made under or by au- 
thority of any provision of this act shall be done or made on or under 
a percentage or, cost-plus“ basis. R 

Sec. S. That for carrying out the provisions of this act and for 
the administ:ation thereof the sum of $50,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby authorized. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that no quorum is present, Evidently there 
is not; and the Clerk will call the roll. f 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to give notice 
that we are going to try and finish this bill to-night, 

Mr. CANNON. Then there is all the more necessity for a 
full House. A 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It is only killing time. 

Mr. CANNON, If I may be allowed, I want to say to the 
gentleman that it is not killing time. I do not know anything 
about the bill. For the first time I have heard the bill read, and 
that is the only knowledge I have of it. If it is to be finished 
to-night with an appropriation of $60,000,000, we ought to have 
a full House. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think so. I am willing to have a 
full House, but the bill has been printed some time. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Chandler, N. Y. Dale, N. Y. Fairchild, G. W. 
Anthony Church Darrow Fess 
Bacharach Classon Davidson Flood 
Barnhart Cleary Denton Flynn 
Blackmon Coady Dewalt ast rege 
Borland Connelly, Kans. Donovan Fuller, III 
Bowers Cooper, Ohio Doremus Gallagher 
Brodbeck Cooper, W. Va. Drukker Gallivan 
Butler Cople Edmonds Gandy 
Caldwell Costello Ellsworth Gard 

rew Crago Estopinal Glass 
Carter, Mass. Curry, Cal. Fairchild, B. L. Glynn 


A 
hie 


One! 
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Godwin, N. C. Kennedy, R. I. O’Shaunessy Slayden 
Good Key, Ohio Overmyer oa 
Goodall Kitehin Paige Sma 

Gould Kreider Parker, N. T. Smith. C. B. 
Graham, Pa. LaGuardia Peters Smith. T. F. 
Green, Iowa Lazaro Platt Snyder 
Greene, Vt. Lehibach Polk Sterling, Pa. 
Gregg Lenroot Porter Stiness 
Griest Little Powers Sullivan 
Griffin Littlepage Pratt Talbott 
Hamilton, N. Y. McCormick Price Tayler, Colo. 
Harrison, MeKinle. Ragsdale Templeton 
Haskell eLau n, Pa. Rainey Thomas 
Hayden Madden Roberts Thompson 
— — a Rodenberg Tinkham 
Heintz Maher use Van Dyke 
Helvering Mann Rowe Vare 
Hersey Meeker Rowland Vestal 
Hoilingsworth Miller, Minn. Sabath Voigt 

Hood Miller. Wash. Sanders, N. T. Ward 
Howard Mondel! Sanford Weaver 
Humphreys Moore, Pa. Saunders, Va. Webb 
Husted Mott Schall Whaley 
Johnson. S. Dak. Mudd Scott, Pa. White. Me. 
Jones, Va. Neety Seully Wood. Ind. 
Kahn Nicholls, S. C. Sherley Woodyard 
Kehoe Norton Siegel Zihiman 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the stute of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 10265, 
had found itself without a quorum, that the roll had been called, 
and that 275 Members had answered to their names, a quorum, 
and he handed in the names of the absentees to be recorded in 
the Journal. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to state to 
the committee that I shall take but very few minutes to give a 
general outline of the provisions of this bill. I want to state 
the situation in order that Members may know just what they 
are doing when they pursue dilatory tactics to prevent the con- 
sideration of this bill. A rule bas been reported and has been 
adopted by the House. That rule provides for two hours of 
general debate, and it also provides that those two hours shall 
be divided equally between those favoring and those opposing 
the bill. Up to this time I have heard of no opposition to the 
bill itself, and, so far as those of us favoring the bill are con- 
cerned, we shall take but a very few minutes to submit the few 
remarks we may have to make in general debate. To-morrow, E 
understand, the Committee on Ways and Means will claim the at- 
tention of the House on a bond bill. That will take precedence 
of this bill, and if this bill is not passed to-night it means that 
it probably can not be considered again by this House under two 
or three weeks. That is the situation, and I want to call the 
attention of the committee now briefly to the provisions of the 
bill and ask if they will pot assist us in undertaking to pass 
this legislation, which is so urgently necessary for the people 
of this country to carry on the activities which are so essential 
to our success in the war. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman has just stated that if the bill 
does not pass today, as the bond bill would come up to-morrow, 
it would take about three weeks before this bill would be again 
reached. Will the gentleman be kind enough to say why? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Because I understand there are a 
number of other preferential measures to follow the bond bill. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman does not apprehend that the 
bond bill will take over a day? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not know how long it will take. 
If the seed bill is a fair sample, it may take a week or two; 
but there are other bills to follow that. and I do not care to go 
into a general discussion. I have stated the facts as they are. 
If gentlemen want to pursue their dilatory tactics, they are at 
liberty to do so. I want the country to know who they are. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question, 8 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the rule un- 
der which this bill is made in order requires that general de- 
bate shall be confined to the bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not think the rule specifically 
does, but it will be so confined so far as my remarks are con- 
eerned. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question. I am going to try 
to got threugl with this if I can. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This bill having been before the Committee 
on Labor, which was ready practically to report it when the biH 
was token away from it ond sent to the other committee, could 
not th! situation have been avoided by awaiting the report 
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from the Committee on Labor and acting upon it some two or 
three weeks ago? ; 

Me. CLARK of Florida. How would they have been in any 
better position to dispose of it than the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For the reason that they had completed 
their hearings and were practically ready to report, whereas 
the gentleman's committee has had to hold further hearings. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. They had not completed their hear- 
ings, and I will say to the gentleman another thing—he may not 
appreciate it, but I do—and that is that the committees of this 
House are entitled to their jurisdiction, if the integrity of the 
House procedure is to be maintained. I do not yield to the gen- 
tleman to ask any more questions. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Just simply 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not yield. I want to say this. 
This is a bill which the administration desires for the expedi- 
tious prosecution of the war. The bill provides for the build- 
ing of houses to take care primarily of industrial workers. It 
also, by an amendment which we propose to offer at the proper 
time, proposes to take care of other Government employees wno 
are essential to the activities of the Government in this war time. 
The bill provides also for the loaning of money at a reasonable 
rate of interest to manufacturing concerns engaged in manu- 
facturing munitions of war or other essentials of war, to enable 
them to build these houses. The committee thought, as this is 
a new departure in Government, that it would be infinitely bet- 
ter to loan the money where it could be done to individuals, 
firms, or corporations, who would undertake on their own aceount 
to build these houses, giving the Government ample seeurity for 
the return of the money am a reasonable rate of interest. 

But where those arrangements could not be made and where 
the employees had been brought into a eommunity where the 
housing was insufficient the committee thought that it was just 
as essential for Congress to appropriate money to build houses 
to take care of those workers and employees as it was essential 
to build manufacturing establishments and industrial concerns 
to manufacture munitions of war. There are thousands of em- 
ploxees in this country to-day in the great manufacturing een- 
ters who have been brought in there to labor for the Govern- 
ment who are absolutely without house room. Some of them, 
married men, have been carried away from their families, and 
it can not be expected, as patriotic as those men may be, that 
they will be content to live for weeks, months, and it may be for 
u year or more separated from their families. It is not right 
and the Government ought not to expect it, and we ought to 
make provisions to ameliorate those conditions. Another por- 
tion of this bill provides, and the committee thought it would 
be much better for the executors of this trust wherever it 
were possible to pursue that cdurse, and it is this: Some of 
these plants are near large cities, where there is ample house 
accommodations for these workers. Where plants are located 
miles away outside the city, but connected by a transportation 
line of one sort and another, especially trolley lines, it was 
thought in those cases possibly it would be more economical and 
better serve the purposes in view to enlarge the transportation 
facilities by loaning the money to those operating roads or else 
by taking them over on the part of the Government and enlarge 
them so as to meet the demands for transportation. And we 
have thought that in those cases it would be better than building 
houses, if the houses are ample in the city adjacent to it. to 
enlarge or build transportation lines, so that the workers may 
go back and forth from their homes to their daily labor. 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussion on the adoption of the rule 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPRELL], I think, raised one 
objection to the bill—one main objection, I believe—and that 
was the fact that the execution of this trust was placed in the 
hands of the Department of Labor, whereas he insisted it ought 
to be in the Treasury Department. Now, I want to say this 
matter has been discussed by the President, by the members 
of the Cabinet, and by these interested in it, recognizing the 
urgency of the situation for some time. A Cabinet meeting 
was held. The President was present. The Cabinet were there, 
and this whole question was discussed, and at that meeting it 
was decided that under all the existing circumstances it was 
better that the administration of this trust be placed in the 
hands of the Department of Labor. The Secretary of Labor in 
the hearings before this committee made this statement. Here 
is what the Secretary of Labor said: 

The President came to the conclusion that the proper method of 
administering the labor problems. either the . problems 
or the other labor problems, was to administer them through the De- 
partment of Labor, which bad been created for the purpose of dealing 
with . Ann among the problems that were thus. by the 


direction of the President, headed inte the Department of Labor was 
the housing problem, 
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He goes on in his statement and says—this is on page 5 of the 
hearings in the Secretary of Labor’s statement: 

When the bill had been drafted, in order that there might be no con- 
fusion or duplication in connection with it, I took the bill to the 
President at a Cabinet meeting tor consideration, and I learned there 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had in contemplation the presenta- 
tion of a bill proposing to create a corporation with $500,000.000 11 
capital, and authority to ioan some billions—four billions, if 1 regal 
the figures parera pana the Secretary of the Treasury at that time 
thought that possibly that corporation might be the best agency to deal 
with the problem of housing. 

The statement of the Secretary of the Treasury so impressed the 
President and the members of the Cabinet at the time that the President 
suggested the holding of a conference, at which the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, the 
chairman of the Shipping Board, and the chairman of the Senate and 
House committees handling the shipping bill, proposing to make wy a 
3 for housing for shipping purposes so that the problem might 

worked out in a — where there would no conflict of jurisdiction 
and no confusion flowing out of it, and asked that I get in touch with 
Senator FLETCHER, with a view to having the Senators defer action upon 
the bill until such conference could be had. I immediately got in touch 
with Senator FLETCHER, and the Senator advised me that just a few 
minutes before the bill had passed the Senate and had gone over to the 
House. It was later referred to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. They took the question up for consideration. 


Later on he said: 


Two days following the conference I have referred to was held. The 
President was unable to be present at the conference, because he was 
still laboring with a bad cold. There was no representative from the 
Treasury Department present. There was the Secreta of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the chairman of the Shi mgs ard, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. King, of the War partment, and 
Senator FLETCHER, and Congressman ALEXANDER present at the con- 
ference. 

And then he goes further and says: 


It was the belief at that conference that nothing should be injected 
that would interfere with thè appropriation peng made for the Ship- 
ping Board to permit it to proces promptly to furnish the necessary 

ousing, but that the general problem of housing should be headed up 
into the partment of Labor, because the housing problem and the 
mobilization of labor, the placement of labor, are closely related prob- 
lems, and as the Department of Labor is dealing with the mobiliza- 
tion of labor and the placement of labor the problem of housing should 
be headed into the Department of Labor, and that that should be done 
with the ultimate object that if Congress furnished the necessary funds, 
when the Department of Labor had secured the funds and built the 
organization, and perfected its plans to the point where it could take 
over the housing problem of the Shipping Board and carry it on with- 
out any loss in ciency, then that part of the housing problem should 
also be headed into the Department of Labor. 

The conference having come to that conclusion, I asked the advisory 
counsel, which I had created to help me in building the organization 
for handling these problems, to redraft the bill with a view to making 
the appropriation to the ee of Labor and placing the au- 
thority in the Department of Labor for handling it. The bill was 
drafted in that form and it was looked upon as being a labor problem. 

Showing, Mr. Chairman, that this whole matter was consid- 
ered in all of its aspects, from every possible point of view, 
and it was decided by those gentlemen who are conducting all 
of our movements in this great war, those to whom we must 
look and whom we must absolutely trust if we are to be success- 
ful in the great contest in which we are engaged, and they 
decided that the Department of Labor was the proper govern- 
mental agency to administer this trust. 

And I want to say that your committee, taking that view of 
it, left it where the bill drawn in the Department of Labor put 
it, but we did this, namely, we provided by an amendment that 
it should be the duty of the Secretary of Labor, the adminis- 
trator in this instance, to use the forces of the Supervising 
Architect’s office wherever it was possible to do so. And he 
intends to do that. The Treasury Department has no building 
organization. They have a lot of draftsmen and architects and 
clerks, and that is all. They do not construct buildings. They 
draw plans and specifications. That is all they do. And they 
are to help, and their services are to be given, of course, without 
any further cost than their regular salaries, to the Secretary of 
Labor in this great work. : 

Now. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that we have a number 
of amcidments which we propose to offer from the committee. 
One is increasing the amount by $10,000,000, so changing the 
verbiage of the bill as to give the Secretary of Labor the power 
to provide housing for the employees of any kind in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

And I want to say right here that I am informed by a good 
lady in this city who has taken a large interest in this matter 
that to-day there are 2,000 girls in the city of Washington, 
brought here under civil-service contests to take positions to 
help in this war work, who are only lodging temporarily with 
people who were kind enough to take them in and who are 
without permanent place of abode. Numbers of them have gone 
back home rather than to submit to the conditions by which 
they would be environed here. These people should be provided 
with some decent, respectable place in which to live if they 
are to work for the Government; and this bill proposes to do 
that. And.the gentlemen before the committee, giving us a 
statement of these facts, pointed out a number of places where 


the demand was urgent for housing. In Bridgeport, Conn., 
they needed 1,500 additional houses to take care of the overflow. 
At the Bath Iron Works, at Bath, Me., they are seeking relief 
for about 600 men engaged in the building of torpedo-bout de- 
stroyers. At Fore River, Mass., a force has been built up of 
from 4,000 to 11,500. At Norfolk, Va., the various Government 
activities, including the Army and Navy, require approximately 
the following; Permanent housing for 3,535 white workers, 
permanent housing for 2,840 colored workers, temporary accom- 
modations for 6,000 white workers, temporary accommodations 
for 14,025 colored laborers. Portsmouth, N. H., has a trans- 
portation problem as well as a housing problem. Permanent 
housing for the Navy, amounting to about $210,000; temporary 
housing for the Navy, amounting to about $56,000, will be 
required, At Hammond, Ind., considerable housing is required. 
The Signal Corps reports that their demands for housing from 
Buffalo and Hammondsport, N. X., Elizabeth, N. J., and Dny- 
ton, Ohio, are large. The Ordnance Department is and has been 
engaged in a systematic investigation of the housing conditions, 
the prospective housing requirements in connection with its 
work at Government arsenals. In Watertown, Mass.; Rock 
Island, III.; Watervliet, N. V.; the Government proving grounds 
at Aberdeen, Md.—they need help, all of them. 

And so on. At numbers of places workers have been brought 
in by the Government without any shadow of shelter, these men 
being paid, it is true, but just as patriotic as are the men who 
are in the trenches with Pershing to-day, just as patriotic as any 
men who follow the flag, because without them these men in 
France would be absolutely useless. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is one of the most urgent necessity, 
one of the most meritorious that has been presented to this 
House under color of a war measure that I have noticed since 
I have been in this Hall, and I trust that no gentleman will 
voluntarily throw anything in its way. If he wants to amend 
it in order to make it better, the committee welcomes that; but 
I ask him in behalf of these people who need the housing, in 
behalf of this Government, in behalf of the boys in the trenches, 
not to delay it and not to attempt to filibuster upon a bill of 
such grave importance as this. 

How much time have I used, Mr: Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida has used 18 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I occupy somewhat the same position as the gen- 
teman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN], having been upon both 
the Committee on Labor and the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds during the hearings on this important bill. 

There seems to be some little disposition to question the 
necessity of this measure, as well as the propriety of investing 
the Department of Labor with the duty of carrying out its 
provisions. Both the Treasury Department and the Depurt- 
ment of Labor are organized departments of the Government, 
The Supervising Architect's Office being under the supervision of 
the Treasury and the Department of Labor being complete 
within itself, there is no new bureau to create by assigning 
the administration of these activities to the Department of 
Labor instead of the Office of the Supervising Architect in 
the Treasury. There is nothing in that; and it occurs to me 
that the Department of Labor is the proper department that 
should supervise and superintend this great work. It is con- 
nected immediately with labor. There is not much of this labor 
that is to be done in the city of Washington. In fact, I might say 
that the $50,000,000 carried in the bill, as it is now presented to 
Congress, is for use entirely outside of the city of Washington. 

Who is the man in charge who works under the Secretary 
of Labor and is to see to the expenditure of this money and 
the supervision of this work? Mr. Eidlitz. of New York City, 
who was written to by the President of the United States to 
come here and take charge of the supervision of this work, 
Mr. Eidlitz is one of the largest builders, contractors, and archi- 
tects in the United States. He comes here—not for money and 
does not receive one cent of compensation—leaving a most 
lucrative business in the city of New York. To him has been 
intrusted the construction of these buildings. Somebody must 
do it. à 

It is not for putting up buildings entirely. Buildings will 
only be constructed in those cities where they can not be rented 
and, where it can be done, street cars will be run back into the 
cities to accommodate the workmen and no buildings will be 
constructed. In all instances where it can be done the con- 
struction of new bulidings will be aveided and this money will 
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be expended. economically, honestly, and efficiently. Still your 
committee thought that for the purpose of keeping track of the 
project they should put in a provision requiring at every session 
of Congress a report to be made by the Secretary of Labor of 
the money expended, to whom it is paid, and for what it was 
expended. 

I want to say a word about the necessity of this work. My 
colleagues, we are involved in the greatest war known to his- 
tory. Itis a war not of our own choosing. We were compelled 
to go into this war or lose our honor and, perchance, our coun- 
try. ‘This is the most honorable war, on our part, that was 
ever fought. There was not a principle contended for in any 
war fought by the United States, from the Revolutionary War 
down to the present time, but what is involved in this war. We 
either had to fight or submit to an ignominious surrender. 

You may ask me the question that is frequently asked, and 
that is, How long will this war last? I do not know how long 
it will last. There is no man who knows that. 

I know Germany, our enemy, the most unscrupulous, the most 
unprincipled, the most barbarous, the most savage, the most in- 
human, and dastardly enemy that ever contended on the field 
of battle, was for 40 years preparing for this war. It may be 40 
years after we started in before it is concluded; but, as was 
said by the President, not until the last drop of blood and the 
last dollar is gone will we surrender. [Applause.] 

We can not fight this war without munitions. We can not 
get munitions unless they are manufactured. These great com- 
panies have put up their plants. Ford, in my own State, has 
put up a plant occupying many acres of land and will employ 
many thousands of workmen. ‘That is a sample of the factories. 
But they all are not so fortunate as he, and it may be that 
even he will need some of this money. Shall we hesitate at this 
stage of the war, when our brave boys have devoted there lives 
and everything they have for the protection and safety of our 
homes and our country? 

Our Nation is at stake, This matter of $50,000,000 may be 
only a start. It may take several hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, as it has in England. We must not withhold our aid. 
The munition manufacturers are assisting and helping us to 
fight this battle, and if we do not win on foreign soil we must 
win on our own soil. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY]. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of this committee 
[Mr. CLARK of Florida] has been good enough to yield to me five 
minutes, which I will use before I take the 5.45 train. In his 
remarks he mentioned the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. That 
happens to be in the city of Quincy; and with its three shifts 
of employees and the added Victory plant, a duplicate of the 
plant of the Fore River Co., makes this city the most important 
shipbuilding city in the United States. When gentlemen talk 
about men working in three shifts, it is an absolute fact that 
in the city of Quincy and for 10 miles or so around about that 
city the beds are actually working in three shifts. So it is 
most important and necessary that this bill, appropriating $50,- 
000,000 for housing purposes, be passed as soon as possible. 
I trust that the advice of the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Crank of Florida] will be taken and that this bill will be passed 
by this House before sunup to-morrow. We can talk ships 
and think ships, but we must build them, and the men who 
work in these shipbuilding plants must work, under sanitary 
conditions. I have received letters showing that by the investi- 
gations of the Board of Health in Quincy it has been found 
that persons were sleeping in rooms at night which were occu- 
pied not only by another shift in the daytime but still a third 
shift. A man, his wife, and baby were found sleeping in a 
kitchen. Several persons were found in an attic room, and 
rooms generally there are working overtime. Employees 
who work in Quincy are going as far south as Taunton, 20 
miles away, and to towns near the New Hampshire line on the 
north, to find sleeping accommodations. Therefore it is most 
important that this House pass this bill as soon as posible not 
only for Quincy, but with the added amendment of $10,000,000 
for the thousands of girls who are coming to Washington under 
the civil service to work here to help win the war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On March 1 a bill became a law 
which authorized the Shipping Board to spend $50,000,000 for 


construction to house employees engaged in building ships for 
Dea United States. Have they done nothing for the Fore River 
yard? ; 

Mr. OLNEY. Not a dollar, as I understand. That bill was 
reported out of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries; and, as I understand from Mr. Otto E. Eidlitz, chair- 
man of the housing committee the money to house the em- 
ployees for the Fore River shipbuilding plant is to come out 
of the appropriation contained in this bill reported from the 
Committee on Public Building and Grounds and not out of the 
appropriation in the bill from the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There were $50,000,000 appropriates 
in that bill, and this bill will make $100,000,000. 

Mr. OLNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And that other $50,000,000 has gone 
nobody knows where, has it? 

Mr. OLNEY. The money appropriated in the bill which came 
out of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee is to be 
devoted to other purposes to which the money appropriated in 
this bill can not be devoted; for instance, hospital facilities for 
the munitions plants. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
such purpose as that. 

Mr. OLNEY. Yes; according to Mr. Eidlitz, it is. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me make a suggestion which 
perhaps will help the gentleman. The appropriation of $50,000,- 
000 that has already passed is to be used to assist in the build- 
ing of ships, the most important thing next to aeroplanes that 
we need. j : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is for housing. - 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That $50,000,000 is to assist in the 
building of ships. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have appropriated $750.000,000 for 
ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the chair- 
man of the committee JMr. CLARK of Florida] made some re- 
marks, the plain inference of which was that because the point 
of no quorum present was made by me before the discussion 
began on this measure, dilatory tactics were being indulged in. 
Now, I did not intend and do not intend to indulge in any such 
tactics upon this measure, because I realize the importance of 
some legislation being enacted; but upon the completion of the 
bill which preceded this a great many Members of the House 
left this Hall with the understanding that there would be no 
vote taken upon this measure to-night. I thought it only fair 
on this important measure, with a very important amendment 
involving $10,000,000 to be offered, that there should be a larger 
attendance in the House in Committee of the Whole. I want 
to assure the gentleman from Florida that it was not done with 
any intent to obstruct the proceedings of this measure. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am very glad to hear the gentle- 
man say that, but the gentleman knows that it is quite unusual 
to demand the full reading of a bill at the opening of its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I objected to dispensing with the first 
reading, and as it turned out it took four minutes more of the 
time of the House to have the bill read. I was seconded in my 
objection by several other gentlemen who had not seen, read, 
or heard of the bill until it was brought in under a rule. I 
want to say that there is no intention on this side of the House, 
as far as I can observe, to indulge in any dilatory tactics or to 
do anything to give rise to the apoplectic vigor with which 
gentlemen have urged this measure. I do not know of any 
measure that ought to be considered in the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am intensely 
interested in this bill, as I was in the companion bill for housing 
the employees of the 132 shipyards of the United States. I 
know that the officials of this Government are exceedingly in- 
terested that this bill shall pass. I have had occasion to dis- 
cuss the matter with some of them. I know that it is true of 
the housing committee, and I know it is true of the Chief Execz- 
tive of this Nation. 

I want to say that the State of Pennsylvania, which I have 
the honor in part to represent, is pretty liberally supplied with 
munition factories. The gentleman from Florida, in naming 
over the list needing housing facilities, unintentionally forgot 
te mention my home city, Erie, Pa. For diversified industries 


That appropriation was not for any 


there are not more than three or four other cities in the United 
States exceeding it. 


There are 25 plants engaged in the manu- 
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facturing of munitions for the Government. The Government 
officials have been there and understand the situation; one is 
there now, or was quite recently, investigating conditions. Mr. 
Philip Hiss, of the Housing Division of the National Council of 
Defense, held a meeting the latter part of February in the in- 
terest of this housing legislation with the result that the citi- 
zens of Erie subscribed more than $700,000 to help this project 
along. In addition thereto, the General Electric Co. offers to 
put in 8200.00 in cash and $200,000 in land and borrow $1,000,- 
000 from the United States Government, and at the end of three 
years after the war take the property over at a valuation to be 
fixed by the Government itself. That is the kind of people out 
in that section. [Applause.] 

I know that some families are leaving the city of Erie because 
they can not get housing. If we could construct the houses by 
the waving of the wand and put them there to-morrow there 
would be a stream of people coming into these factories aggre- 
gating 25,000 or 20.000 more. We are making cannon shells, 
electric motors, automobile supplies. parts for aeroplanes, tanks, 
boilers, engines, shafting, and other articles for the Government. 
The Erie Forge Co. is one of the largest contractors in the 
United States. It has contracts to-day involving something like 
$63,000,000. 

I know that there must be increased housing facilities in 
order to get a maximum output in the shortest time. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is at present constructing 700 houses. The 
American Brake Shoe Co. is constructing 600 or 700 houses. 
Several real estate firms are also building, but the demand far 
excecds the supply. 

I can, therefore, accept readily the wish of the gentleman 
from Florida IMr. CLARK] that this bill may be hastened to 
final completion. I am ready now to vote for the bill as it 
stands, notwithstanding there has been some criticism as to the 
department that should carry out the administrative features 
of the bill. That is up to them. The duty rests upon them. 
If they carry it out well we will be satisfied, but the Depart- 
ment of Labor has the right to bring into use all the facilities 
to be found with the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
and other agencies. P 

That feature of the bill which gives to the Secretary of Labor 
authority to carry out the provisions of this proposed legislation 
has been the subject of careful investigation by those in high 
official position, by the committee in charge of the bill, and by 
others, and adopted—tet it stand. Plans of operation have in 
part already been worked out; to turn the business over to new 
hands would neutralize what has already been accomplished, 
cause delay and confusion, 

Now, if there were a necessity for passing a housing bill for 
the shipbuilding plants the necessity exists for the passing of 
this bill to construct houses for the munition factories in my 
own city. and I judge that the same condition prevails else- 
where. I know that it does at Bethlehem, Bath, Bridgeport, and 
Fall River, and in many other cities of the United States. We 
have passed a great many bills on the basis that they are war 
measures, and any person who has been in this House a few 
months understands that this is a war measure. 

The United States Government would never enter into any 
such enterprise as furnishing money to construct houses if it 
were not an absolute necessity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania was 
granted leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman. I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENRERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman. I intend to sup- 
port this bill. and I am glad to do so, but through the kindness 
of the chairman I have been given this brief time in which to 
present a matter that I wish to call to the attention of the House 
relating to the proposed change in the draft law. As is per- 
haps known to the Members, a bill has passed the Senate and 
has been reported to the House that proposes to change vitally 
the basis for determining the quota of men to be drafted, chang- 
ing it from population as at present to the number of men placed 
in class 1. I have asked the adjutant general of the State of 
Nebraska to furnish me the figures showing the way and the 
number of men who have been placed in class 1 in each county 
in the State of Nebraska by the draft boards, and also the total 
number of men registered and liable for service, and I have 
taken 20 representative counties out of the hundred counties 
and districts in Nebraska that are of nearly the same population 
and character of citizenship for the purpose of comparison. and 
I wish to put them in the Recorp in order to call the attention 
of the House to what will occur if quotas are determined by 
numbers in class 1 instead of total population or the total 
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number of registrants, as proposed in my amendment. Gen. 
Crowder hus said that if the proposed bill, Senate joint resolu- 
tion 123. becomes a law he will draw all the men from elass 1 
before he invades another class, no matter if one district 
thereby has to furnish the quotas lacking from another because 
class 1 is exhausted in the latter. To take an example from the 
table I submit: Seward County, with total draft population 
of 1,287, will furnish 1,262 soldiers for the trenches, while 
Antelope would furnish 156 from a total draft population of 
1,206. Similar conditions are shown in the other counties com- 
pared in the table. 

In like manner, if the rule of basing the draft on the numbe: 
in class 1 is adopted, those States that have placed a large per 
cent of registrants in class 1 will have to furnish those soldiers 
lacking from States that have placed a small number in that 
class. I will say that Nebraska is a representative agricultural 
State. We were the eleventh State in the Union to furnish the 
number of men req ired to fill our quota in the Regula: Army. 
and we had a less percentage of delinquents at the call of the 
last draft than any other State in the Union except North 
Dakota. So the conditions in Nebraska are probably those that 
exist in many other States. I hope that Members will apply to 
their State authorities and learn how th new rule will affect 
them. For instance. in Chase County the total registrants 
classified are 361, and the total number placed in class 1 is 283. 
In Dundy County, an adjoining county, tha total registrants 
numbered 375 and the total placed in elass 1 was 78. In the 
fourth district, represented by my colleague, Mr. Stoax. in 
Seward County the total registrants number 1,287, and the 
number placed in class 1 by the Seward County board number 
1.262, while in Antelope County, with a total registrant popula- 
tion of 1,206. the number placed in class 1 is only 156. And so 
it goes through the whole State. In other words, if the quota 
is based upon class 1, the numbers that are to be furnished by 
some of these counties with similar population will be ten times 
as many as others. ; 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
by placing therein this table. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Comparisons of the numbers of registrants placed in class I by the 
draft boards of counties of similar population, both as to numbers and 


avocations, as shown by repurt made by the adjutant gencral of 
Nebraska. 
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Omaha (divisions I and 2) 
Lincoln (divisions 1 and 2) 


In entire State an average of 323 per cent of all registrants classified 
were placed in class 1. 
It will be noted that in counties where the numbers placed in class 1 
is large in proportion to the total registrants the appeals to the dis- 
ct board are numerous. 
At the time these Soares were made up a total of 6.330 a 
pending in the entire State before the district boards in a total of 33.681 
stered and liable to mallitary service. 
ebraska was the eleventh State to furnish its quota of volunteers 
for the Regular Army and had the lowest per cent of draft delinquents 
under the previous call of any State in the Union except North Dakota. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON]. 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I intend to sup- 
port and vote for the pending measure because it appears to 
be absolutely necessary in the successful prosecution of the war. 
But I rose to speak in relation to another matter which in my 
judgment is even more important in connection with the gigantic 
struggle in which we are now engaged. 

While in every section of our country, in every city, town, 
and hamlet, our people, all true Americans who honor the flag, 
and whose hearts are beating in anxious sympathy with the 
brave boys who have gone and are going to fight the battles of 
the Republic, to uphold its dignity and to defend its honor, and 
to make the world safe for America, are making noble and gen- 
erous response to every call of the American Red Cross, and 
while the manhood, womanhood, and childhood of the Nation 
ure giving of their time, energies, and means to the support and 
assistance of this the greatest and most efficient organization 
for relief work the world has ever known, and while letters 
and messages are coming daily from the boys at the front in 
praise of its work, yet knockers in some sections of this country 
are not even sparing the Red Cross, and statements are made and 
given circulation to the effect that the major portion of the 
funds contributed go for salaries and administrative expenses 
and the minor portion to actual relief. a 

Gentlemen, these reports are without foundation either in 
truth or in fact. and I do not propose that they shall longer go 
unchallenged. I am sure that the patriotic forces who are en- 
gaged in securing contributions to the Red Cross will be glad 
to know that not one cent collected for the Red Cross war fund 
is used for administrative purposes and that every dollar goes 
into the work of relief, and that of the immense fund con- 
tributed to and used by this organization less than 2 per cent 
is required for administrative purposes, and this comes out of 
money paid in as membership dues by members of the organiza- 
tion. I ask to insert in the Recorp and have printed as a por- 
tion of my remarks a letter and statement just received from 
the deputy comptroller of the Red Cross, which furnishes a very 
definite explanation as to the matters to which I have just 
referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
in the manner indicated? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN RED Cross, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1918. 


Hon. Rintgy J. WILSON, 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Witson: I am very glad to receive your inquiry of the 
25th instant about Red Cross funds. 

Every dollar subscribed to Red Cross war fund is used for relief work 
made necessary by the war. All administrative expenses, as well as 
some relief activities, come out of the portion of membership dues paid 
over by the chapters to the national organization. No money al agro 
out of Red Cross treasury except under appropriations author! by 
war council or executive committee. 

Appropriations for relief activities up to date, chiefly 

on budgets for Ine PFDA ending Apr. 30, 1918: 

Cut ol war Tango a $79, 700, 901. 82 


Out of other funds TT2—T——d . 555, 265. 38 
Total for: relief. - naransan tj eo LOTO 
Administrative expenses at headquar- 
ters and 14 division offices, including * 
cost of membership campaigns, carry- 
ing on supply business, enlisting per- 
sonnel of nurses, etc.: 
Actual for-eight months to Feb. 28, 
ot ne $2, 806, 769. 50 
Estimated for two months to Apr. j, 
—— E 900, 000. 00 
— 3,706, 769. 50 


83, 962, 936. 70 

This indicates that less than 43 cents out of the dollar is spent for 
administrative expense and over 95 cents for relief. But it should be 
remembered that in expenses there are included such activities as 
enlisting nurses, doctors, and other workers, and especially the con- 
siderable cost of conducting a supply business which has transactions 
of $4,090,000 to $5,000,000 per month. Probably the actual overhead 
expense of management is less than 2 per cent, and, as stated above, 
not one penny of this comes out of the contributions for relief purposes. 

From what ! have said it is clear that any statement to the effect 
that “ ninety cents out of every dollar subscribed is used for adminis- 
tration“ is wholly without foundation. As you suggest, such reports 
are probably circulated with malicious intent and as part of the enemy 
ropaganda. 
5 oe 5 — lete financial report is in preparation and will be published 
early in Ray: I will see that a copy is sent to you, and I will have 
additional copies sent to any persons you may care to name. 

Yours, truly, 
Louis J. HUNTER, 
Deputy Comptroller. 


- Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, we have just one 
business as a Nation at this time and that is to win this war, 
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and to do this we must have unity of action as well as of spirtt 
among all-patriotic citizens, and there should be no room or 
place anywhere for the “ knocker,” the obstructionist, and the dis- 
loyal who are hampering the operations of the forces and organ- 
izations whose activities are so essential to our success, 

A portion of our forces are to-day in the battle line at the front 
and others are going gladly to join them, placing their all on 
the altar of liberty in our defense. The very heart of the 
Nation is with them. In every community loyal and patriotic 
men and women are giving them undivided and unfaltering 
support. This is no time for quiet, passive, or inactive patriot- 
ism. The only man who can classify himself as a genuine 
American is he who comes forth openly and aggressively into 
the discharge and performance of whatever duty or service he 
can best render to his country now. [Applause.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, there will soon come before 
this House for consideration, in connection with the conference 
report on the Agricultural appropriation bill, the regulations 
for grading of potatoes recently forced upon the farmers of 
the country generally and of Michigan particularly by arbi- 
trary, unwise, and unwarranted action of a section of the Food 
Administration. The regulations in question, mandatory in 
their operation, have been represented by the authorities as in 
the interest of potato growers and satisfactory to them. Such 
is not the case. 

During the pendency of the Agricultural appropriation bill 
in the Senate the following amendment was adopted, it having 
been presented by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH], it 
being No. 41 of the Senate amendments to said bill: 


That act No. 41, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved August 10, 1917. be 
amended by adding the following at the end of section 14 of said act: 

“ Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated or any 
unexpended balance heretofore appropriated shall be used to defray. 
the expenses of the Food Administration or any other department of 
the Government in the work of grading potatoes, and no regulation 
shall be made therefor: Provided further, That it shall not be lawful 
to grade potatoes as to size or otherwise interfere with the marketable 
value thereof when such products are free from blight, dry-rot, and 
other disease harmful to the public health.” : 


I hope that amendment will be concurred in by the House 
conferees and by the House; and, as expressive of the views 
of the potato growers of Michigan and, I think, also of other 
States, I desire to call the attention of the House to the follow- 
ing resolutions adopted unanimously at the annual convention 
of Michigan potato growers held ut the Michigan Agricultural 
College a few days ago: 


Whereas the United States is engaged in the greatest war of history, in- 
volving the freedom and democracy of the world, the preservation of 
our Nation and the safety of our homes. We fully realize that the 
successful prosecution of the war and the welfare of our boys across 
the seas depend upon the united strength of the Nation's man power 
and the coordination and cooperation of all its commercial and agri- 
cultural interests. The farmers of the Nation have heeded the pleas 
of President Wilson that they put forth their utmost endeavors to 
increase the food products of the Nation that the wants of our sol- 
diers, the allies fighting by their side, and the citizen population may 
be supplied; and 

Whereas in complying with the pleas of the Federal Government in 
these respects the farmers of Michigan last spring planted the largest 
acreage of potatoes in their history, apes the highest prices of years 
for seed, labor, and fertilizer, tended the crop through a most dis- 
couraging season, and because of circumstances outside their control 
secured a most d . for their labor; and 

Whereas when the farmers took their potatoes to market expecting that 
they would be graded and sold in the same manner as in previous 
years, they were required by the buyers to conform to a gra sys- 
tem which in a operation resulted in a classification that 
placed in a so- ed No. 2 grade having little if any market value from 
25 to 35 per cent of sound edible potatoes that in previous years had 
found a ready market under grading rules as accepted and established 
by the trade; and 

Whereas the grading rules so suddenly promulgated were not extended 
to include all potato-growing sections of the country; neither were 
any established rules or requirements demanded of retail dealers or 
distributors, thus enforcing grading rules upon the farmer without fol- 
lowing the product to the consumer in an effort to create a demand 
for such grades; and 

Whereas the establishment of these grades has resulted in huge financial 
loss to the farmers of all States, paralyzed the movement of the crop 
during the normal marketing season, resulted in an overabundance of 
potatoes at the source of supply and a shortage at the consuming 
markets, forced the farmers to hold their crop of No. 1 stock for 
much higher prices than would have been N to have paid the 
cost of production had they been able to place on the market a larger 

reentage of their crop as in former years; and 
ereas the lack of a market for the so-called No. 2 stock has resulted 
in an enormous and criminal waste of precious food, in direct contra- 
vention to the teachings and efforts of the Food Administration to 
conserve food products; and 

Whereas the President has said, No law can last long 
which does not recognize and accept the principle that governments 
derive all their just powers from the consent of the governed”; and 

Whereas the farmers of the State of Michigan have en arbitrarily 
compelled by virtue of the very nature of the marketing and dis- 
tributing machinery of potatoes, controlled by the organized shippers 
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of the State, to have . graded in a manner contrary to 
their wishes and detrimen to their interests, having had absolutely 
no voice in the matter whatsoever: Therefore be it 
Resolr That we, loyal citizens and farmers of the State of Michigan, 
in convention assembled, do hereby pledge our utmost support to the 
prosecution of this great war for the cause of humanity, and to do 
all in our power to produce the greatest amount of foodstuffs required to 
win the war; and were the present method of * poter in any 
er a measure destined to assist us in our d nefit to those 
concerned, ihe prođucer or consumer, we would cheerfully, 
gladly abide by its provisions; be it further 
Resolved, That we protest against the indiscriminate waste of food 
resulting from the double grading of potatoes, and to request the imme- 
diate abolishment of all obnoxious rules governing the production of 
food that will in any way have a tendency to reduce or curtail such 
— and that the vernment do In its power to assist the 
rmers in this effort; and be it further 
Resolved, That we particularly condemn the double grading of pota- 
toes as now being employed by the shippers of this State, and demand 
ishment, in the interest of our common cause; and be 
it further 


Resolved, That this convention of representative potato growers of 
Michi go on record as favoring the principle of grading potatoes as 
regards to quality, which principle, in fact, has been observed for many 
years by the producers and by buyers in all terminal markets; but we 
are 8 y op to further interference in the matter of grades, 
through which neither producer nor consumer is benefited, fully be- 
lieving that the discussion and determination of such regulations 
may, ustice to all and injury to none, be left until the close of 
the war. 


mann 
most vital 


Forrest A. Lorp, 
Mount Clemens. 
LAWRENCE SIPLE, 
Green e 

David E. cones 


ELMER Compson 


Remus. 
A. M. Surrn, 
Lake City. 
Lansina, Mien. March 7, 1918. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it was not 
my purpose to speak on this bill when I came in this afternoon, 
because I did not know that this measure was to be brought 
ing the House to-day. Within 6 miles of my home there is a 
shipyard that has cost the Government $14,000.000, but there 
are no homes there for the workmen. There will be about 4.000 
to 5.000 men employed and, with their families. there will be 
something like 16,000 or 17,000 people. In a talk I had with 
one member of the Shipping Board the other day he informed 
me there were only 185,000 men employed in the 150 shipyards 
that are now under the control of the Government, and they 
wanted 300,000 more men in order to have three shifts of eight 
hours a day, and that it was impossible to obtain them. because 
of the lack of housing, and on the average a married man 
would not remain longer than five months at any shipyard with- 
out his family. At Bristol, on the Delaware, where the Ship- 
ping Board intends to expend some $2.000,000 in building homes, 
they will also erect hospitals as well as hotels and places of 
amusement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes; I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that at Bristol 
they are using boats in the river in order to accommodate work- 
men? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. They have one large boat 
which was used as an excursion steamer that is tied up to 
the wharf, and the men are obliged to sleep on board of it in 
order to have a place to remain at Bristol and perform their 
work, The men and women who are employed in our military 
industries must be regarded as human beings, and their com- 
forts be looked after, as well as those who fill high official po- 
sitions. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield half a minute to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the report of the 
general secretary of the Interstate Inland Waterway League 
on the intercoastal canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp the report indicated. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
how long is the report? 

Mr. LAZARO, It is very short. 

Mr. ELSTON, About how many words? 

Mr. LAZARO. It is very short. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


The report is as fullows: 
THE INTercoasrar, CANAL From THE MISSISSIPPI TO THE Rio GRANDE. 


[From the report ef the general secretary Interstate Inland Waterw: 
— 7 at the thirteenth annual convention. Revised to Mar, 


Interstate Inland Waterway League of Louisiana and Texas: C. S. E. 
Holland, PIES Ke Victoria, Tex.; Henri Gueydan, vice president, 
Gueydan, „: G. J. Palmer, vice president and treasurer, Houston, 
Tex.; Leon Locke, general secretary, Lake Charles, La,; Roy Miller, 
assistant secretary, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Texas: C. S. E. Holland, Victoria; G. J. Palmer, Houston; A. B. 
Davidson, Cuero; J. H. P. Davis, Richmond; W. P. H. Nie Faddin, Beau- 
mont; Walter Gresham, Galveston; Jan van Tyen, Port Arthur; G. B. 


Culver, Spat aged John W. Gaines Bay City; J. 8. Cullinan, Houston; 
Arthur Mathis, Rockport; A. E. Masterson, Angleton; R. Givens, Corpus 
Christi; L. Cobolini, Brownsville; F. Farwell, Orange; Lind 


can Ruthven, Palacios; Willett Wilson, Port 
Lavaca; S W. Pipkin, Beaumont; Homer D. Wade, Freeport; Roy 


Louisiana: Heart Ó 

a: He ueydan, Gueydan; Leon Locke, Lake Charles; 
. A. Pharr, Morgan City; Ii. B. Hewes Jeanerette; J. G. Medlenka, 
ents W. B. Reed, Morgan City: T. Cheney Lawless, Garden City; 
C. O. Mouton, Lafayette; L. H. Marrero, Gretna; J. A. Wakefield, 
Cameron; Horace II. Harvey, Harvey; È. 8. Williams, Patterson; 
Martin Behrman, New Orleans; B. B. Myles, New Orleans; A. M. 
Du t. Houma; Paul F. Jahncke, New Orleans; John L. fienning. 
Sulpbur ; Wilbur H. Kramer, Franklin; Walter Lemann, Donaldsonville; 
Rene F. Clerc, New Orleans: H. A. King, New Iberia. 

The Intercoastal Canal, of Louisiana and Texas, is a part of a continu- 
ous inland waterway, already surveyed and partly constructed, reach- 
ing from Boston, Mass., along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to the Rio 
Grande, Tex. The section which concerns us immediately is the Missis- 
sipp! to the Rio Grande, and the Interstate Inland Waterway League 
was one of the first organizations to take up a plan for coast inland 


Waters, Harlingen ; 


G W: 
a —— cents a cubic yard for 
— ction was submitted, but po appropriation was made at that 


me. 

The project being revived by Texas and Louisiana interests, a new 
survey was authorized by the act of March 3. 1905, and the examina- 
tion m the 1 River at Donaldsonville, La., to the RIO 
Grande was made by Maj. Edgar Jadwin, whose report is printed in 
House document No. 640, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session. Subse- 
7 — — the Donaldsonville exit was changed to Plaquemine by reason of 
the locks at that place. 

A general interest in waterways prompted Congress to order in the 
act of March 3, 1909, a survey of the entire intracoastal waterwa: 
Boston, Mass., to the Rio Grande, Tex. To a 1 board ol engi- 
neers composed of Lieut. Col. Lansing H. Beach, Maj. H. Jervey, Capt. 
J. C. Oakes, Capt. H. B. Fe n, and 2 A. E. Waldron was 
assigned the “ochoa from St. r Sound, Fla., to the Rio Grande, 
and tbe report of the board is printed in House document No. 610, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session. Location of routes and estimates 
are given in this report under date of January 15, 1914. No action 
on this report has yet been taken by Congress. 

The engineers subdivide the Mississippi-Rio Grande waterway as 
follows: Mississippi River to Bayou Teche, Bayou Teche to Mermentau 
River, Mermentau River to Sabine River, Port Arthur to Galveston 
Bay, Galveston to Brazos River, Brazos River to Pass Cavallo, Pass 
Cavallo to Aransas Pass, Aransas Pass to Brazos Santiago, Brazos 
Santiago to Rio Grande. 


owell, and 


ition of the waterway in its entirety 
tween the Mississ! — River and the Sabine River em- 
braces practically all of southern a and lies well within the 
region of alluvial deposit made by the Mississippi River. It consists 
of wide areas of marsh, numerous cypress swamps, and many lakes, 
which are from one-half to 30 miles in length. Many bayous, havin 
a general north-and-south direction, inter: and these bayous are a 
deep, most of them having 20 to 30 feet for miles in succession. There 
are no elevations, and it is possible to construct a tide-level canal across 
the entire section. For the = of preserving some fresh-water 
basins for irrigation, especially tn the rice region, locks are located 
in places where the canal crosses some lake or bayou. Although the 
bayous are deep, the bays and lakes are u shallow, usually from 
6 to 10 feet in depth. e league, therefore, urging a construction 
inland around those bays ‘n order that a channel may be maintained 
and that navigation may be free from the dangers of open waters and 
of being left on a shoal after a prolonged blow from the north. 
MISSISSIPPI TO TECHE. 

This is the center of the sugar region of Louisiana and skirts the 
great cypress areas. The lower part, near the Gulf, has a large fish 
and oyster trade and is the location of many canneries, Some of tha 
principal streams, all of which are navigable, are the Barataria, Des 
Allemands, Lafourche, Terrebonne, Little and Grand Caillou, Boeuf, 
Black, and the mighty Atchatalaya. There are also numerous lakes, 
among which may be named Salvador, Cataouache, Des Allemands, 
Field, Long, Verret, Palourde, and Grand Lake, this last being a widen- 
ing of the Atchafalaya. This river and lake is joined by a network of 
bayous and lakes with Plaquemine Bayon and connects with the Plaque 
mine locks, and commerce from the Atchafalaya, the Teche, and west- 
ward through these locks 110 miles above New Orleans. 
the construction or improvement of a short link—Lafourche, 
Terrebonne, * 4 Black—communication cculd be made with New 
Orleans from the west through one or both of the privately owned 
canals extending from the e opposite that city. The Harvey 
Canal connects with the river at Harvey through a lock 30 feet in 
width, a ie of 150 feet, and a depth of 7 feet over the sills. This 


canal extends to Bayou Barataria and enters Lake Salvador through 
Bayou Villars, thence through Harvey Canal No. 2 to Bayou Lafourche, 
It is probably the intention of the owners of this canal to extend it 
still farther west, if it is not taken over by the United States to form 
a part of the intracoastal waterway. th 
Company Canal,” by reason of its 


The other canal, known as the 
ying been constructed about 1830 
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to 1850 by the Barataria & Lafourche Canal Co., is at present owned 
by Mr. R. Barrow. This canal connects with the Mississippi River 
sat Westwego by a lock having a 25-foot width, 160-foot length, and a 
6-foot depth. The route of this canal is through pagon Segnette, Lake 
Salvador, and enters the Lafourche at Lockport. om this point it 
3 through the swamp and through Lake Field and Lake Long to 
you Terrebonne, about 8 miles below Houma. ‘The special board 
recommended a canal in this section and advised an initia 
tion of $300,000, with a view of purchasing, ultimately, one or 
canals if it was found practical. hese canals are extensively used. 


BAYOU TECHE TC MERMENTAU RIVER. 


This section is in the sugar and rice country, and provision was made 
for it as a proleet in the act of March 2, 1907, on a 5-foot depth, a 
bottom width of 40 feet. The route is a dred canal, known as the 
Fanson Canal, which connects the Teche with the Bays of Cote Blanche 
and Vermilion, thence through Schooner Bayou to the canal dred to 
White Lake and through three small lakes to Grand Lake. This sec- 
tion was completed in 1911 and is in extensive use. A lock at Schooner 
Bayou 36 et wide, 300 feet long, and 9 feet in depth serves to pee 
vent the pollution of White Lake by the saft waters of the connecting 
bays. This lake, being fresh, has long served as a reservoir for water 
used in rice irrigation, this particular district being the test rice- 
producing section in the United States. The ial board has recom- 
mended a route inland around these bays and lakes to avoid the shallow 
waters and recommends a depth of feet with an adequate bottom 
width, but no action on this has been taken by Congress. An alterna- 
tive route in the eastern end of this section often used is from the 
lower Atchafalaya through Wax Bayou and to East Cote Blanche Bay 
1 5 by C tor the f i tion total 

ropriations made by Congress for the foregoing section to 
ssid bos. 


appro’ 7 


MERMENTAU TO SABINE. J 


An ag nha Sa i of $100,000 was made for this section in the act 
of June 25, 1910. The engineers were asked to use this money on the 
western end of t®e section lying between Calcasieu River and Sabine 
River, jt being figured that this amount would complete that connection 
on the prescribed basis of 5 by 40. In order to have a direct line 
avoiding a tortuous payou, thereby better serving the agricultural and 
other interests, a new line was surveyed, and the cost in excess of the 
estimate of the United States engineers was figured at $27,450, which 
sum was contributed by the communities asking for the new route. 
Of this amount $14,183.03 was returned upon completion of the work. 
On this stretch are located shipyards, sulphur mines, oll fields, rice 
plantations, and mills and lumber plants. By reason of the need for 
war and commerce of toe enlargement of this rt of the canal two 
wards of the parish of Calcasien voted bonds in the amount of $250,000 
and asked the United States Engineers to recommend the improvement 
of the stretch to a 9-foot piss depth and a 100-foot bottom width, 
conditioned on the community. through the bond issue mentioned, con- 
tributing one-half the cost. The recommendation was made and the 
act of August 8, 1917, appropriated $230,000 for the work. A modifi- 
cation of this section is carried in the bill pending at this time, March, 
1918, to a 90-foot bottom width and such depth as the funds will 
secure, 5 more than 12 feet. The act of last August also 
contained authority to construct that part of the sectlon between the 
Mermentau and Calcasieu Rivers on a 7 by 75 foot basis, providea it 
corld be done with the funds available, which amount to about $260,900, 
secured by appropriations made in previons acts. A opriations and 
contributfons for the entire section total $898,000. ydraulic dredges 
are at work in the Caleasieu-Sabine section and work in the Mermen- 
tau-Calcasleu stretch will soon begin. 


SABINE RIVER TO GALVESTON BAY, 


This route begins at the head of Sabine Lake and follows the Sabine- 
Neches Canal to Port Arthur, completed with a depth of 25 feet. From 
Port Arthur the route along the north shore, by way of Salt Bayou, 
thence to East Galveston Bay. has been approved on a basis of 9 by 
100, but no. appropriation has been made by Congress. This is one 
of the most important links of the canal, and it would be deplorable 
if the interested communities suffered it to be omitted from the pending 
bill without a vigorous protest. The same applies to the New Orleans- 
Morgan City section. 


GALVESTON BAY TO BRAZOS RIVER, 


In 1851-1853 the Galveston & Brazos Navigation Co. constructed a 
canal 6 feet deep and 100 feet wide between the mouth of the Brazos 
River and West Gaiveston Bay. ‘This canal, 10 miles in length, was 
extensively used for many years In . cotton and other commodi- 
ties. In 1859 the State of Texas made some improvement by dredg- 
ing, but the storm of 1875 practically obliterated the channel on its 
old depth. The canal was taken over by the United States in 1892 at 
a cost of 830.000, and te now a part of the section adopted in the act 
of March 2, 1907. This act provided for a 5 by 40 construction, appro- 
priating the sum of $133.820 for the waterway on the coast of Texas 
and authorizing the expenditure of $300,000 more, all of which has 
been used. Included in this were Pass Cavallo to Aransas Pass and 
the Guadalupe to Victoria. 


BRAZOS RIVER TO PASS CAVALLO. 


This section, included In the appropriations above, has been com- 
pleted on a basis of 5 by 40. The only actual land dredging on the 
coast of Texas was the stretch between West Galveston Bay and Mata- 
gorda Bay. All the other work has been through oven waters. The 
section between Port Arthur and Galveston Bay will pass inland. as 
there are no sheltering islands on that part of the coast. Another 
inland cut will be the Brazos Santiago to Rio Grande section, at the 
Brownsville end of the project. The river and harbor act of June 25, 
1910, appropriated $200,000 for this stretch between the mouth of the 
Brazos and Matagorda Bay. The work has been completed, but, in 
addition to the need for a greater depth, it is essential that some work 
be done to provide a way of communication from the canal to points 
on the immediate coast. Improvements in the Brazos Channel and 
Harbor near Freeport, where the second great sulphur mines are 
located, add to the importance of the contiguous sections of the inland 
waterway. < 

PASS CAVALLO TO ARANSAS PASS. 


This section of the cana) passes through iritu Santo Bay back of 
Matagorda Island and connects with the Guadalupe River through San 
Antonie Bay. There is also connection with Port Lavaca through a 
channel 7 feet deep and 80 feet wide from Pass Cavallo, 


ARANSAS PASS TO BRAZOS SANTIAGO, 


A part of this stretch is covered by the existing project for im- 
ere of Turtle Cove Channel between Aransas Pass and Corpus 
‘hristi, which contemplates a depth of 12 feet, the work being in prog- 
ress. At present Corpus Christi is the western end of the project so far 
as the completed and approved sections are concerned. e remaining 
art of the section is t Sage, Laguna Madre, which has a varyin 
epth of from 1 to 8 feet. he development of the southern part o 
Texas and of the fertile valley of the lower Rio Grande will soon com- 

pel recognition of this stretch. 


BRAZOS SANTIAGO TO RIO GRANDE. 


This section, 8 miles AR from Point Isabel has been 
recommended by the special rd on a regulation depth of 9 fest-and 
a bottom width of 1 feet. This is a needed improvement of itself, 
and the completion of the Intercoastal cana! will make its construction 
imperative. It is probable that the efforts of the people in that section 
will result in securing deep water to Brownsville within a very few 
years. 


Summarizing,- the status of the inland waterway is as follows: Mis- 


sissipp! River to Mermentau River completed with a ruling depth of 5 
feet, reached either through Plaquemine Locks to the Atchafalaya, or 
through one of the privately-owned canals opposite New Orleans and 
deseribea herein. 


Mermentau River to Sabine River, work in progress; depth Mermen- 
tau-Calcasieu Stretch, 7 feet ; Calcasieu-Sabine, 12 feet. 

Sabine to Port Arthur and Port Sabine, 25 feet. 

Sabine to Galveston, approved on a depth of 9 feet; now before Con- 


gress. 

Galveston to Corpus Christi, completed on 5-foot depth, 

Corpus Christi to Brownsville, not yet undertaken. 

The object and advantage of the waterway becomes plain when one 
remembers the dangers in the open waters of the Gulf, especially to 
small craft. There is a dread also of tropical hurricanes. 

With the completion of the canal all the markets on the. Mississippi 
and its navigable tributaries can be reached safely and cheaply, and 
the communication afforded opens to the Mississippi more than a thou- 
sand miles of the navigable rivers of Louisiana and Texas. The com- 
mercial need of the waterway has been well established; its military 
value is obvious. 


The canal will reach places in the coast country where railroad con- 
struction would be so costly that it could hardly be undertaken. The 
best proof of the practicability and need of the canal may be found in 
the fact that many private canals exist and are in constant use, serv- 
ing a triple purpose—transportation, irrigation, reclamation. The last 
feature has been greatly stimulated by the intercoastal, and in southern 
Louisiana there are more than 50 extensive reclamation districts em- 
bracing a total area of over 300,000 acres. . 7 

Rights of wax are furnished without cost to the United States, and 
these are usually obtained without much difficulty by reason of the 
value and use of the canal. Da A ES however, it takes time and 
patience to secure a gift of a strip of land 300 feet wide, and some time 
to perfect the titles. 


The appropriations thus far made total over $2,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that $10,000,000 will be required to complete the project on the 
basis urged by the league, 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD. } 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as stated by the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds a few moments ago, this is a war meas- 
ure. It came before that committee with the assurance that it 
had the approval of the President of the United States and of 
the entire Cabinet. It is different from the appropriation 
which was recently made for shipbuilding purposes. While a 
portion of the money will be used at the shipyards, it has other 
objects and other purposes in view. It also makes provision 
for the housing of employees of munition plants at the places 
where they are manufacturing the big guns, aeroplanes, en- 
gines, and everything of that kind. It also, by an amendment 
which will be offered at the proper time, will carry $10,000,- 
000 for the housing of employees here in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider this one of the most important war 
measures that has been brought before the House at the present 
session. Our armies which we are raising and training will be 
of no avail to us unless we have the ships to place them upon. 
the battle front in Europe and provide them with something to. 
defend themselves with after they are placed there. The ship- 
ping question is the most serious proposition before us to-day, 
as events now going on In France demonstrate. It is more im- 
portant that we get a few hundred thousand men over immedi- 
ately than it is to do anything else that I can conceive of at 
this time. Mr. Chairman, objection has been made to this bill 
for the reason that it is to be handled under the Department of 
Labor, In my judgment that is the proper department of the 
Government to handle this proposition. They are in touch with 
the whole labor sitnation, They know the needs; they are fa- 
miliar with every detail of it; and they have got it now at 
their fingers’ ends and are ready to commence operations just 
as soon as authority is given by act of Congress. The Treasury 
Department, where some think the authority should have been 
placed, is not in a positien to take immediate charge of it. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the $20.000,000,000 of railroads 
of the country in his hands and all the billions of bond issues, 
and everything of that kind, has all he can attend to just at 
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‘this time. Now, these appropriations are not excessive. We 
have the assurance that England has expended $700,000,000 for 
housing purposes for the laborers at the shipping yards and 
munition plants. This bill and the one that has heretofore 
been passed both together will only eggregate a little over 
$100,000,000. 

That is a small sum compared with the results that we hope 
to obtain, I will repeat that I consider this the most important 
war measure that has been brought before us at the present 
session, and I sincerely hope that the bill will be passed at the 
earliest possible time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, events of the greatest moment now taking 
place on the battle fields in France emphasize the emergency 
of this proposition. Under the able and efficient management 
of the Secretary of War we have succeeded in building up an 
admirable army of a million and a half men, who have been 
selected, mobilized, trained, and equipped in less than 12 months 
from the time of the declaration of war; we have great manu- 
facturing plants in operation hourly turning out vast quantities 
of munitions for ourselves and our allies; our almost boundless 
fields of agriculture are being planted to food-producing crops; 
but, Mr. Chairman, these men, these munitions, and these foods 
can not help us win the war unless we can reach the Continent of 
Europe with them in time to prevent our allies from being 
overwhelmed by a vastly superior force. 

In northern France the destiny of the civilized world hangs 
suspended in the balance because of the difficulties we must 
encounter in order to send relief before it is too late. The ery 
for relief comes to us from every quarter; the shipyards and 
munitions plants are congested on account of the inadequacy 
of the housing facilities for the workmen now engaged, and 
many additional thousands must be employed to carry on this 
work; the clerical force here at the National Capital can not 
be suitably lodged at this time, and thousands more must come; 
the shipyards, the powder and gun works, the motor truck and 
aeroplane factories, all tell a similar tale. The labor necessary 
for the successful operation of all these industries can be 
secured as soon as suitable living quarters can be provided, but 
without such quarters they can not be operated to their full 
capacity in this most critical period. Mr. Chairman, the fate 
of the world and our future destiny are largely dependent upon 
this legislation. 

I sincerely hope that it may be put through with the least 
possible delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consént to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in modern times wars are not won in a single battle or by any 
one line of effort. Modern warfare has developed into a science 
where the mobilization of men and munitions is only a part of 
the great game. 

Industries, finances, and practically all the walks of life 
must be readjusted and protected from the encroachment of 
unusual and unnatural conditions. Other things being equal, 
the side wins to-duy who can best and most efficiently mobilize 
not only its military strength and power but its natural resources 
and industries. 

The financial strain of a modern warring nation is tremen- 
dous, and it can not be withstood if industrial life is paralyzed 
and the earning capacity and the means of earning the liveli- 
hood of its citizens is interfered with. 

Every individual in this Republic should be busy at some- 
thing; if not engaged in so-called “war activities” he should 
be engaged in a profit-making pursuit of some kind in order 
that we may make the most of our powerful industrial strength 
from which may be drawn the revenue to sustain the financial 
strain of the war. 

At the outset of these remarks, Mr. Chairman, I am willing 
to concede that there may be a few classes of industries of the 
United States that could well suspend, or practically so, until 
the war is over. If there be such industries they are the ones 
whose employees can be readily set to other tasks. I find a 
very wide difference of opinion not only among Members of Con- 
gress but among others connected with the administration of 


[After a pause.] The 


public affairs in this country to-day as to the advisability of 
declaring certain industries nonessential” to the winning of 
the war and discouraging them in their operation and develop- 
ment. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. William Gibbs 
McAdoo, on whose shoulders rests largely the responsibility of 
financing this war, on February 5, 1918, gave out the following 
statement: 

Because of the interest of the Treasury Department in the con- 
servation of capital and credit during the period of the war, I have 
recelved several inquiries as to whether building operations of one 
kind and another should be discouraged. With regard to plans for 

ublic buildings under the control of this department, I haye stopped 
2 contracts except in cases where they were absolutely neces- 
Home building is an excellent thing in normal times, but at present, 
unless there is a real shortage of houses for war workers, I strongly 
advise that materials, valunble labor, and credit be not utilized for this 
poe Whether homes should be built should be determined strictly 

y the urgency of the need. 

Also, on February 27 the same gentleman, in explanation of 
his statement of February 5, directed a letter to Frank W. 
Conner, Esq., Washington, D. C., which is as follows: 

You have asked me for an elaboration of my statement concerning 
sve desirability of restricting at this time unnecessary building opera- 

ions. 

It is only ne sory vhs mog local and personal interests to the general 
welfare, and by enforcing the most rigid economy in matters of” ublie 
and private enterprises, as well as in matters of personal expenditure, 
that the United States can hope to bear its part of the financial burden 
of the war and to release sufficient labor and mategials for war pur- 
poses without depletion of our own resources. 

It is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule as to what every 
patriotic citizen should do in order to live up to his duty in this con- 
nection, Thin that are necessary for the life and health of the 
people must, of course, be procured. So it is with the building of homes. 

t is obvious that it is unnecessary for me to elaborate the point that 
building operations absorb the very materials and the very class of 
labor and the very kind of money that the Government requires most 
urgently at this time, 

Where it is a question of building a new home simply because it would 
afford greater comfort, the operation should not be undertaken. Where 
it is a question of need—be it on account of sanitary conditions or be- 
cause without such new construction other operations essential at this 
time for the welfare of the country would suffer—there is no doubt 
that the work should be undertaken. This applies equally to construc- 
tion work in cities and towns and in farming districts. 

Everybody should weigh conscientiously in his own mind whether or 
not it is his own comfort and convenience or the national welfare that 
moves him in his purposes: If that is done honestly, I do not think 
there will be any doubt as to the proper course to be pursued in each 
case, s, 

I am also informed that the Capital Issues Committee of the 
Federal Reserve Board, with which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is affiliated, advised all Federal reserve banks, as well as 
all banking institutions, to husband their financial resources for 
war credit and war purposes to the extent of discouraging loans 
and financial assistance for all building and other so-called 
“ nonessential ” projects. 

If it is essential to the winning of this war, and if our chances 
of winning it would be increased by the carrying out of these 
suggestions, I do not think that any patriotic man or class of 
men should be heard to complain, because, gentlemen, we can 
not overlook anything that is essential to our success in this 
great struggle. 

It is therefore not my purpose to indulge in criticism of 
anyone connected with the present governmental activities, 
but to briefly call your attention to the effect that these orders 
or suggestions have had upon the industrial life of the country 
and to especially direct your attention to their effect upon 
the great limestone industry of the State of Indiana, a large 
part of which is in the district which I have the honor to 
represent. 

The oolitic limestone industry of Indiana is one of the great 
industries of this Republic, and is practically limited to the 
counties of Lawrence and Monroe, in the State of Indiana. In 
those two counties it represents a direct investment of $10,000,000 
and consists of 42 firms operating quarries and mills. The an- 
nual output in normal times from these two counties alone is 
from 20,000 to 30,000 carloads of limestone, and they normally 
employ about 5,000 men. 

Indiana limestone has for many years enjoyed nation-wide 
markets. This Government has for a generation or more favored 
Indiana limestone in 75 per cent of all its permanent building 
operations, because from long tests and actual experience it 
has been demonstrated that the limestone of this district is 
superior in quality to any competing stone, considering its 
availability and price. 

I here desire to insert in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a table prepared by the Government Geological Department 
showing the States and Territories into which the product of 
the quarries of this district have gone during the year 1917 and 
the value of such production: 


Cubic feat 
Cubic feet piu! 
sold b sree eng Total 
mills ( Value. stone and Value. eubic 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota 


Rough blocks or rough 
sawed. 
County. 
Quantity. 


Cubic feet. 
3,690,973 | $831,219.09 
2,155,591 536,835.00 


3,578, 058 


1, 169, 768, 00 


From this it will be observed that during the year 1917 there 
was a decrease in production but an increase in value over the 
year 1916. This condition is largely due to the increased cost 
of labor and machinery. 

Picture, if you can, gentlemen, these 42 mammoth mills and 
quarries, employing their thousands of men, dotting the beau- 
tiful hillsides of this great portion of the State so wonderfully 
blessed by nature! Picture the thousands of happy, contented 
homes, where, owing to steady employment at good wages, the 
head of the house was enabled to not only shelter, feed, and 
clothe and educate his children, but to enjoy all the comforts 
and many of the luxuries of life, and incidentally to be able to 
buy liberty bonds and in a hundred ways contribute to the 
revenues of the Government that are required to finance this 
war. That was the condition in this prosperous community 
prior to the time that the production of stone, except in certain 
excepted lines, was declared as “nonessential.” The business 
of these communities depended upon the pay rolls of the quar- 
ries and mills; the laborers built their homes in the building 
and loan, and I am glad to say that most of them own their 
own homes. A more thrifty, intelligent, industrious, and pa- 
triotie class of men never lived than the stone quarrymen of 
this district. They met the first calls of this Government for 
war purposes heroically. 

To-day 2,000 men, I am informed, have left this community, 
trying to find work, work no doubt that they are not suited for. 
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Cubic feet 
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33,342, 992 


8,155, 645 


From this it will be observed that there are but 7 States 
out of the 48 that did not use Indiana limestone during last 
year. 

While Indiana is a great consumer of limestone, the large 
amount sold in Indiana, as is shown by the above table, is in 
part due to the fact that it was sold by quarrymen to inde- 
pendent mill operators within the State. 

I also desire to insert as a part of my remarks another table 
prepared for me by the Government Geological Department, 
showing additional facts and figures as to the amount of limé- 
stone produced in each of the counties of Monroe and Lawrence, 
in the State of Indiana, in both of the years 1916 and 1917: 


Dressed. Total. Other. 
Total value. 
Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Cubic feet. 
+6888, 471.00 55 $59,543.03 | $2,589, 233.09 


5,940,055 82, 319, 699.00 
873, 


2,805, 479 $85.09 17,403.09 891, 283. 09 


8,545, 5% 3,208, 578. 00 $8,919.00 [ 3, 489, 525.00 
r 49 N 
e 

5,029,533 2, 530, 607. 0 89,935.09 [ 2,619, 512.00 

1,471,012 | 713, 50d. 00 34,068. 00 747,563. 09 

6,491,545 | 3, 244, 107. 00 123,003.09 3,307, 110.05 

21.0 =n +414 =e 


Many of them have spent a lifetime in becoming efficient in this 
particular line of duty and it is difficult for them now to be 
torn away’ from their life-long pursuits and to become accus- 
tomed to new avocations of life. Probably not more than a 
thousand men are now employed in the stone business in this 
field. The quarries and mills are prohably running 20 per cent 
capacity. There are at least, I am informed, 2,000 idle men who 
refuse to leave their homes and families and go out into the world 
of uncertainty to start life anew. The loan associations must 
foreclose their mortgages, because they must pay the banks or 
the banks must fail; the merchant must discontinue credit to 
his customers who have always been able to pay. I am told 
that bread lines and soup houses, if not there now, are only 
avoided by the splendid charity of public-spirited citizens. 

Some one in bitterness has said that it is apparently the in- 
tention of some men in charge of governmental affairs to-day to 
conscript capital by taxation and to conscript labor by starva- 
tion. I do not believe this statement; I do not think there is a 
man connected with this Government to-day who seriously en- 
tertains such views or would dare to «ven attempt to put them 
into practice. The high cost of living has been a terrible prob- 
lem to the laboring man. I have studied his condition closely 
and I am one of those who rejoices to-day in the splendid pa- 
triotism and sacrifices of the toilers of the Nation. If you will 
give him a chance to make a living for himself and his family 
and “keep the wolf from the door,” he will help you “ whip the 
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Kaiser“; but, frankly, I would fear the consequences if hunger 
were permitted to gnaw the vitals of the great laboring class who 
produce the wealth of this Nation. 

This stone in this district is for the most part quarried and 
milled by hydroelectric power. Very little fuel is required in 
this industry. The Government is now erecting a great many 
permanent buildings other than post-office buildings. The man- 
ufacturers of imitation stone, terra cotta, and brick have the 
ear of those in charge of Federal building operations. The terra 
cotta fellows seem to be the favorites. Terra cotta and imita- 
tion stone require the use of a great amount of fuel, since both 
products are baked in ovens. The Indiana limestone mills can 
produce building blocks or building bricks of uniform size 
quicker than any of those competitors can produce either of the 
other products. There can be no comparison in the durability 
of the material and but inconsequential difference in the price. 

The other day, in seeking relief for this distressed condition 
of the people of my district, I sought the help of Secretary 
McAdoo. He was patient and kind; he was, no doubt, aston- 
ished at the havoc the “ nonessential” propaganda was creating 
in this great industrial center. Mr. McAdoo expressed his deep 
regret for these conditions, reexpressed his faith in the sound- 
ness of the “ nonessential” principle, and at the same time ex- 
pressed the hope that “the poise of industry would be main- 
tained ”; and then he asked, What can I do to help them?” 
I replied that a modification of the declarations made was not 
only proper but absolutely essential. I do not contend that it 
is of first importance that jewelry shall be manufactured ; that 
sporting goods be produced; that fancy luxuries be indulged 
in; or that building operations or credit essential to these 
luxury-making enterprises be encouraged; but I do take the 
position that hundreds of different building operations neces- 
Sry and essential in peace times are likewise essential and im- 
portant in time of war and that credit and money and labor so 
employed is not wasted, but, on the contrary, opens up an avenue 
for Federal taxation and strengthens the industrial life of the 
country, which I regard as essential to the winning of the war. 

Yesterday 1 called upon the director of housing, who will 
probably spend the money provided for in this bill. He is now 
building homes for employees at Trenton, N. J., and at Hog 
Island, Pa. He states that they are using brick, but that they 
will probably use limestone from this district for the door and 
window sills, Now, the manufacture of ordinary brick occasions 
the use of fuel in great quantities, while the quarrying and saw- 
ing of stone in this district is largely done by hydroelectric power. 

If this bill passes, and I hope it will, it should be seen to 
that Indiana limestone is used wherever it is practicable. 

In the consideration of this problem it must be understood 
that a territory devoted to quarrying of limestone is not fitted 
for agriculture, and it is also true that, for the most part, the 
entire population of the cities of Bedford and Bloomington, 
which are the beautiful county seats of Lawrence and Monroe 
Counties, respectively, and much of the surrounding community, 
is absolutely dependent upon the stone industry. An expert 
stonecutter or quarryman, as I am informed, is rarely fitted 
for any other pursuit. This makes the blow fall heavily upon 
this community. Brick, terra cotta, and artificial stone, being 
manufactured products, are not limited to any particular com- 
munity. It certainly should be the aim of those in charge of 
building activities of the Government to use the product of this 
quarrying district where it is at all practicable, and it is largely 
for the purpose of impressing this important fact upon the 
minds of you gentlemen and others to whom this information 
may go that I have spoken so much at length at this time. 

In addition to my efforts in the direction spoken of, I have 
walked many miles through the labyrinth of corridors and oak- 
desked war offices in the multitude of war-activity buildings in 
this District trying to induce the various War Department heads 
to locate some kind of war activity in this stricken district or 
to let a contract for the making of some kind of war materials 
to some of the enterprising people of this community, but I 
have discovered that most of the war activities have gone South 
and the war contracts have gone South or East. 

In desperation the owners of these large, idle mills, some of 
them nearly a thousand feet long and a hundred feet wide, 
equipped with derricks and cranes for moving heavy materials, 
have appealed to the Quartermaster General’s Department and 
other departments for the privilege of leasing these mammoth 
sheds to the Government for storage purposes. I am not even 
hopeful that this will be done, and, in my opinion, whatever re- 
lief is to come to these people must come in the way of using 
Indiana limestone for Government building purposes and in the 
broadening of the policy of the Government with reference to 
a modification of its present attitude on “ nonessential” indus- 
tries. 


I am conscious of the fact tltat the “ nonessential ” propaganda 
effort, if it may be so styled, has not only affected the Indiana 
limestone district but has paralyzed the building trades of the 
whole Nation. I do not have at hand the figures as to the num- 
ber of men out of employment in the United States at this time, 
when labor is reputed as being so scarce and so valuable and 
high priced, but I have heard an estimate of the number so 
unemployed and it is truly appalling. 

We are told that from actual experience abroad it has been as- 
certained that it requires seven persons in industry to support 
one soldier at the front. In thé case we have a United States 
Military Establishment of 3,000,000 men it would mean 21,000,000 
men mobilized in our industrial army. What do you intend to 
do with those who are so unfortunate as not to be able to par- 
ticfpate in war activities? Will it not eventually pauperize and 
bankrupt the Nation? Should it be our aim to run this war 
on moneys already earned, or should we have as a source of 
revenue supply a great, active industrial army of prosperous, 
busy people? England and Germany have not paralyzed their 
industries, but are permitting them to run at full blast with 
labor not required for war service, and then they tax these in- 
dustries to the very limit, having regard only for the continued 
life and tax-paying ability of these institutions. 

Another view of this whole industry-destroying situation: 

Some day, and we hope in the near future, this war will be 
over, and we will be called upon to return to the pursuits of 
peace. Industrial conflict and competition between the enemy 
and allied nations, unequaled in all history, will be the great 
problem of the world. What chance will we have in this con- 
flict if our mills and factories have rotted to the ground; if 
their army of intelligent, skilled employees, through necessity, 
have wandered away from where they can give the best account 
of themselves? I am not contending that industries not di- 
rectly connected with producing war equipment should be pre- 
ferred, but it is my contention that it is essential, not only to the 
winning of the war but to the future welfare of our Nation, 
that these great wealth producers should be kept in motion. 

Some days ago I received a petition signed by some of the lead- 
ing and best business men of the counties of Lawrence and Mon- 
roe, representing most of the great industries affected by the 
present deplorable condition, and I desire at this point to make 
the same, together with the signatures, a part of my remarks 
upon this subject: 

Whereas the communities of Monroe-and Lawrence Counties, Ind., are 
in effect entirely dependent on the Indiana limestone industry so far 
as their existence and welfare is concerned; and 

Whereas the curtailment of commercial building activities has all but 
annihilated the opportunities of said industry to continue its ordi- 
nary activities, thereby depriving thousands of men of their means 
of earning a livelihood, thus reducing to a negligible point the ability 
of these communities to sustain themselves; and 

Whereas the labor in these communities is not generally in a position 
to transfer its efforts to other localities, nor the employers, mer- 


chants, and direct as well as indirect commercial establishments, as 
a ey t, in a position to guard against threatened disintegration ; 


an . 

Whereas the public welfare demands that in a measure circulation in 
commercial channels be reestablished, which it is believed can be 
brought about by activities contributing to the success of our war 
operations: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the undersigned organizations, through their duly 
accredited representatives, do hereby urgently pray the Senators of the 
State of Ind , the Congressmen seyre OnE onroe and Lawrence 
Counties, as also the entire con onal delegation of the State of 
Indiana, to intercede in behalf of these communities, to the end that 
their needs be recognized without delay and opportunity extended either 
to assist in the prosecution of the war by manufacture of war supplies 
or by enabling the Indiana limestone industry to secure for its product 
a reasonable percentage of the permanent construction work for which 
vast sums are now being expended by practically every department of 
the Federal Government. 

Bedford, Ind.. February 26, 1918. 

Ira A. Conell, Oolitic Belt Conference, representing Stone- 
cutters’ Union; Harry J. Campbell, Stone Planermen's 
Union; W. E. McCormick, president Bedford Chamber 
of Commerce; E. C. Turner, representing bankers of 
Bedford; E. L. Bender, president Bloomington Chamber 
of Commerce; Roy O. Pike, representing bankers of 
aro ay ped: Sany T. Chrisler, representing Mer- 
chants’ Association of Bedford; C. G. Creighton, secre- 
tary of Retail Merchants’ Bureau of Bloomington, Ind. ; 
A. E. Dickinson, president Bedford Stone Club and Bed- 
ford Stone Club Auxiliary (Inc.); Thos. J. Vernia, 
president Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association ; 

. M. Lemon, representing the milling interests of Bed- 
ford: J. A. Karsell, 9 the milling interests 
of Bloomington; Fran R. Allen, representing the 
wholesale grocers of Bedford. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. p 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this bill is one that 
meets with my hearty approbation. I think. however, that 
there should be some changes made in it in order to accomplish 
a purpose that I have in mind. I understand from the chair- 
man of this committee, in private conversation, that there is an 
amendment that will be offered by the committee that will no 
doubt include the things I have in mind. 

I think the language of the bill should be broad enough 
fo cover arsenals and other permanent plants of the United 
States having to do with Army and Navy activities, and I 
understand from the chairman of the committee that such 
amendments will be offered. 

The reason I think this is true is on account of some personal 
experience I have had lately that impressed this on my mind. 
The district I represent lies in the western part of IIIinois, 
along the Mississippi River. In the northern end of the district 
is the county of Rock Island, and in this county is located the 
great arsenal of Rock Island. It is one of two arsenals in the 
United States where small arms are made, the other one being 
at Springfield, Mass. This arsenal is ideally located on an is- 
land in the Mississippi River. When this war broke out we 
had working there about 1,600 men. As soon as the war broke 
out and the appropriations were made, so that the institution 
could develop, it began to develop. 

We have appropriated in this Congress for the use of that 
institution over $8,000,000, and it is being used, and much 
of it has been expended there. We are also contemplating 
in the Army appropriation bill large additional sums to be 
expended there. 

“Around this island are three cities. Over in Iowa, in Mr. 
Hutt’s district, is the city of Davenport, a city of 50,000 popula- 
tion. On my side are the cities of Rock Island and Moline, 
cities of about 25,000 inhabitants each. 

Under ordinary circumstances, before the war broke out, 
these cities were able to house the employees that were there. 
They were small cities, compactly built, with adequate room 
for expansion, it is true, but at that time there was no par- 
ticular reason for extraordinary expansion. But from the 
time the war broke out up to this time, gentlemen, the em- 
ployees and laborers at that island have increased from 
1,600 to approximately 16,000, and there are to-day on this 
island working from day to day something between 15,000 and 
16,000 men. : 

There is no place to take care of them. Men come in there 
day after day and walk the streets trying to find some place to 
live in, and where they do not find some place to live they 
go back to the community from which they came, and imme- 
diately the word gets out that there is no place at Rock Island 
for these workers, and consequently the thing that the Gov- 
ernment has tried to do is not accomplished, because you can 
not get these men in there on account of a lack of places in 
which they can live. 

Now, those men have got to be taken care of. Plans are on 
foot now for the increase of that establishment up there until 
they can work on the island approximately 20,000 men. These 
men are making all kinds of necessary war munitions. They 
are making leather goods of all kinds; they are making mess 
kits of all kinds; they are making Springfield rifles; they are 
making guns for the Field Artillery; they are making pro- 
jectiles for the field guns, and starting a large plant for the 
manufacture of small-arms ammunition. It is very essential 
that this institution, in the center of the country, in an idéfl 
location for an institution of this kind, be built up, and it ought 
to run at full blast. As I have told you, it is one of the two 
places where the United States Government can make its own 
guns, the other being Springfield, Mass. ` 

Now, I want to impress upon the gentlemen of this committee, 
if such a thing is necessary, the absolute necessity of taking 
care of these workmen. I am advised, and I think properly so, 
that arrangements have already been made by the Department 
of Labor for the doing to some extent of this thing that we 
are trying to do by this bill. In other words, the Department 
of Labor has plans that it has outlined and its agents have 
been making investigations, going around through the cities of 
Rock Island and Moline and Davenport getting inforniation, 
trying to find out about these things, and these reports have 
come in to the department and the plans are perfected. That 
is one reason, and I think the best reason that could be ad- 
vanced, why I believe the Department of Labor ought to have 
control of this situation. It is largely a temporary matter, and 
yet I want to call the attention of the committee to one fact. I 
do not know whether this suggestion is wise or not, but it seems 
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to me that it may be. It seems to me it would be a good thing 
to amend this bill so as to include arsenals or permanent in- 
stitutions of the United States, and to provide that the build- 
ings that those places shall be permanent where the Govern- 
ment establishment is permanent. It seems to me that in such 
eases the Secretary of Labor ought to have the right to make 
these buildings permanent. so that they may be used by the Gov- 
ernment in the future. Take the case of the arsenal at Rock 
Island. There is not a single housing place on the island, which 
consists of about 1,000 acres. There is no place there for the 
housing of employees. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
will state that the bill does provide for the construction of per- 
manent buildings where the community is a permanent one. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Perhaps that language has es- 
caped my notice. I observed particularly the language that 
the buildings should be temporary. If the bill is broad enough, 
so that the buildings may be made permanent where the estab- 
lishment is permanent, then my criticism is unfounded. As a 
matter of fact, the Secretary of Labor ought to have the power 


to use his judgment about that sort of thing. He can conserve 


the financial part of it by making the buildings permanent in 
places where they ought to be permanent, as. for instance, at 
Rock Island. There are a few barracks for soldiers there, but 
in ordinary times there are only 100 or 200 soldiers there, while 
now there are several thousand of them, besides all these em- 
ployees working there. 

To illustrate the hardships that are entailed by this influx 
of men who are trying to work there, where they have not 
adequate housing facilities and where they can not get back 
and forth, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCorsicK] re- 
cently mentioned on the floor of the House the situation that 
had arisen concerning the means of transportation, where 
the Army had used a large number of the cars in getting 
the employees back and forth to and from the island. Of 
course, they all have to go on street cars or jitney busses in 
getting back and forth. 

The Navy, in order to take care of the employees of an 
institution that is making guns at East Moline, came in and 
requisitioned a large number of the cars, and took possession 
of them. As a consequence there was a great conflict of au- 
thority, and nobody knew from day to day how the men were 
to get back and forth. That is all occasioned by this condition 
of congestion that I speak of. 

I suggest that buildings ought to be put up there to take care 
of these men, so that they can be housed when they come, and 
so that they will come there. The principal trouble is that they 
will not come when they learn that there are no facilities there 
for taking care of them. We could get plenty of men there 
to work in the manufacture of these necessary things if we had 
some place to take care of them. I know that propositions have 
been made by our chambers of commerce in those towns to the 
Government departments that the people there will even pay 
a part of the expense of the housing in those communities, if 
the Government will take hold of the thing promptly and appro- 
priate the necessary balance. 

Now. I do not want to weary the House, I have stated what 
I wanted to say about it in as few words as I could. I want 
to impress on the committee the necessity and importance of 
hurrying up this thing and doing something about it and doing 
it soon. Instead of spending two days haggling over a seed 
bill, which, if it passes, may be too late to do any good, you 
ought to do something of this kind which is important. some- 
thing that will help win the war instead of wasting our time on 
trivialities. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
been used on both sides? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has 23 
minutes remaining and the gentleman from Florida 28 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now-rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. KELLY of Penn- 
Sylvania, Chairman of tLe Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 10265, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Immediately on the passage of the bond bill this bill 
(H. R. 10265) be taken up and be made a continuing order until 
disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the bond bill this bill be 


Mr. Chairman, how much time has 
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taken up and made a continuing order until completed. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, may I inquire 
what the purpose of the gentleman is? Is it to take up this bill 
to-morrow or Monday? 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understand that the bond bill wilt 


be taken up to-morrow and possibly be disposed of to-morrow, ° 


and this bill will follow that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Flerida? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. KITCHIN., Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed to file the report of the Ways und Means Committee 
on what is known as the third liberty bond authorization by 
12 o'clock to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to file the report on the bond bill by 12 
o'clock to-night. Is there objeetion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the bill te be reported by the com- 
mittee available to Members at the present time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will be at 9 o'clotk to-morrow morning. 
It is an amendment to the present bend net. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any objection to in- 
corporating the bill with the report in the Record, so that Mem- 
bers may have it before them? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; and I will ask unanimous consent to 
do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to file his report by midnight. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The second request of the gentleman is 
that the bond bill with the report may be printed in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


A bill (II. R. 11123) to amend an act approved September 24, 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds to meet 
expenditures for the national security and defense, and. for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to extend additional 
credit to foreign governments, and for other purposes.” 


‘That the first section of the act approved tem- 
ber 24, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, for 
the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to extend addi- 
tional cred't to foreign governments, and for other purposes,” be, and 
is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the Presl- 
dent, is Nr authorized to borrow. from time to time, on the credit 
of the United States for the purposes of this act, and to meet ex- 
penditures authorized. for the national security and defense and other 

ublic ed pg authorized by law, not exceeding in the aggregate 
12.000,000,000, and to issue therefor bonds of the United States. in 
addition to the $2,000,000,000 bonds already issued or offered for sub- 
scription under authority of the act sparoved April 24. 1917, entitled 
‘An act to authorize an Issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the 
and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the 
rosecution of the war, to extend credit to fo governments, and 
‘or other purposes: Provided, That of this sum of $3,063,945.460 shall 
be In lieu of that amount of the unissued bonds authorized by sections 
1 and 4 of the act approved April 24. 1917, $225.000,000 shall be in 
lieu of that amount of the unissued bonds authorized by seetion 39 of 
the act A slo August 5, 1909, $150,000,000 shall be in leu of the 
unissued nds authorized by the Joint resolution approved March 4, 
1917, and $100,000,000 shall be in lieu of the unissued bonds author- 
ized by section 400 of the act approved March 3, 1917. 

The bonds herein autho ‘hall be in such form or forms and 
denomination or denominations and subject to such terms and condi- 
tions of issue conversion, redemption, maturities, payment, and rate or 
rates of interest, not exceeding 4} per cont per annum, and time or 


Be it enacted, ete. 


national securit 


times of payment of Interest, as the Secretary of the Treasury from 
time to time at or before the issue thereof may prescribe. The prin- 
cipal and interest thereof shall be payable in United States gold coin of 


the present standard of value. 

“The bonds herein authorized shall from time to time first be offered 
at not less than par as a popular loan, under such Dr re- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury from time.to time, as will in 
his opinion ; ive the people of the United States as nearly as may be an 
equa! opportunity to participate therein, but he may make allotment in 
full upon mpeg eres for smaller amounts of bonds in advance of any 
date which de may set for the closing of subscriptions and may reject 
or reduce allotments upon later applications and applications for larger 
amounts, and may reject or reduce allotments upon applications from 
incorporated hanks and trust companies for their own account and 
make allotment in full or larger allotments to others, and may establish 
a graduated seule of ullotments, and may from time to time adopt any 
or all of said methods, should any. such action be deemed by him to be 
in the public interest: Prorided That such reduction or increase of 
allotments of such bonds shall be made under general rules to be. pre- 
scribed by said Secretary and shall apply to all subscribers similarly 
situated. And any portion of the bonds so offered and not taken may 
be otherwise disposed of by the Secretary. of the Treasury in such man- 
ner and at such price or prices, nor less than par, as he may determine. 
The Secretary may make special arrangements for subscriptions at not 


less than par from persons in the military or naval forces of the United 
States, but an, bonds issued to such persons shall be in ali respects 
seme eyo Mae ct Ex the same issue.” T 275 

Sec. 2. a e last sentence of section 2 of said act approved 
September 24. 1917, be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows : 

For the purposes of this section there is appropriati out of any 

money in the Mere | not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 85.500. 
900,000, and in addition thereto the unexpended balance of the appro- 
priations made by section 2 of said act . April 24. 1917. or so 
much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That the authority granted - 
by this section to the Secretary of the Treasury to establish credits for 
foreign Governments, as. aforesaid, shall cease upon the termination of 
the aa between the United States and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment.” 

Sec. 3. That section.4 of said act approved September 24. 1917, i 
wee 3 amended by adding two new — — tolles. 4 

That holders of bonis: bearing interest at a higher rate than 4 
per cent per annum, whether issued (a) under section 1, or (b) upon 
conversion of 4 per cent bonds issued under section. 1, or (e) upon con- 


version of 31 per cent bonds issued under said act bee het pril 24, 
1917. or (d) upon conversion of 4 per cent bonds issue upon conversion 
of such 34 per cent bonds, shall not be entitled to any pesvil of con- 
version: under or pursuant to this section or otherwise. proyl- 


sions of section 7 shall extend to all such bonds. 

“If bends bearing interest at a higher rate than 4 per cent per 
annum shall be issued before July 1, 1918, then any bonds bear ng 
interest at the rate of 4 cent per annum which shall. after July 1, 
1918. and before the expiration of the conversion period prescribed: by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. be presented for conversion into bonds 
bearing interest at such higher rate. shall be deemed to have been 
converted on the dates for the 8 of the semiannual interest on 
the respective bonds so presen for conversion, last preceding the 
date of such presentation. and no adjustment of accrued interest snail 
be made in respect thereof.” 

Sec. 4. That the last sentence of section 5 of said act approved 
September 24, 1917. be, an is hereby, amended to read as follows : 

“The sum of such certificates outstanding hereunder and under sec- 
tion 6 of said act approved April 24, 1917, shall not at any one time 
exceed In the aggregate $8,000,000,000," 

Sec. 5. That section 7 of said act approved September 24, 1917. be, 
s is hereby, amended, by adding two new paragraphs, to read as 
ollows: 

In determining the value of the shares of any national bank. State 
bank. trust company. or other banking institution, for the purpose of 
taxation by any State. or any of the possessions of the United States, 
or any local taxing authority, the r ameunt of any bends or other 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States owned by such bank, 
trust company, or banking institution shall be deducted from its 
Asse 


ts. 
“If any part of this section shall for any reason be adjud an 
court of competent jJurtadiction to be invalid such ea i apy | mor 
affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder of this section but shall 
be confined in its operation to the part thereof directly involved 
— —.— controversy in which such judgment shall have been ren- 
ered.” 
Sec. 6. That section 8 of sald act approved tember 24, 1917, 
and is hereby, amended to read as follows : * Ror 
“Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury, in his disrretion. is 
hereby authorized to deposit. in such incorporated banks and trust 
com les as he may d te, the proceeds. or any rt thereof, 
arising from the sale of the bonds and certificates of . and 
war-savings certificates authorized by th's act. and arising from the 
parent of income and exvess-profits taxes, and such deposits shall 
r such rate or rates of interest, and shall be secured in such man- 
ner, and shall be made upon and subject to such terms and conditions 
as the 3 of the Treasury may from time to time prescribe: 
Provided, That the provisions of section 5191 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended by the Federal reserve act. and the amendments thereof, 
with reference to the reserves required to be kept by nat‘onal banking 
associations and other member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
shall not apply to deposits of public moneys by the United States in 
designated depositaries, The Secretary of the Treasury is hereb: 
authorized to designate depositaries in foreign countries with whic 
shall be deposited all public money which it may be necessary or desir- 
able to have on deposit in such countries to provide for current dis- 
bursements to the military and naval forces of the United States au 
to the diplomatic and consular and other representatives of the United 
States in and abont such countries until six months after the ter- 
mination of the war between the United States and the Imperial 
ee Government, and to prescribe the terms and condition of such 
eposits.” 
Sec. 7. That said act approved September 24, 1917, is hereby amended 
by adding three new sections, to read as follows: 
“Sec. 14. That any bonds of the United States bearing interest at 
a higher rate than 4 per cent per annum (whether issued under section 
1 of this act or upon conversion of bonds issued under this act or 
under sald act approved Apr. 24. 1917), which have been owned by any 
peron continuously for at least six months prior to the date of his 
eath, and whieh upon such date constitute part of his estate. shall, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the § etary of the Treasury, 
be receivable by the United States at par and accrue: interest in pay- 
ment of any, estate ox inheritance taxes imposed by the United States, 
under or by virtue of any present or future law, upon such estate or 
the inheritance thereof, é 
“Spe. 15. That the Secretary of the Treasu is authorized, from 
time to time. until the expiration of one year after the termination of 
the war, to purchase bonds issued under authority of this act, including 
bonds issued upon conversion of bonds issued under this act or sald 
act approved April 24 1917, at such prices and upon such terms and 
conditions- as he may prescribe. The par amount of bonds of any series 
issued before April i 1918, which wet be purchased In the 12 months“ 
period beginning April 1, 1918. and in each 12 months“ period there- 
after, shall not exceed one-twentieth of the amount of bonds of such 


series outstanding at the beginning of such 12 months’ yero: In the 
case of any serics of bonds issued after April 1, 1918, the par amount 
be purchased in the 12 months“ 


of bonds of such series which mag 
period beginning on the date of such issue, and in each twelve months“ 
penoa thereafter shail not exceed one-twentieth of the amount of the 

nds of such series outstanding at the beginning of such 12 months’ 
pe 


riod. The average cost of the bonds of any series purchased in any 


such 12 months’ period shall not exceed par and accrued interest. 


1918. 
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“ For the purposes of this section the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
set aside, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
a sum not exceeding one-twentieth of the amount of such bonds issued 
before April 1, 1918 and as and when any more such bonds are issued 
he shall set aside a sum not exceeding one-twentieth thereof. Whenever, 
by reason of purchases of bonds, as provided in this section, the amount 
so set aside falls below the sum which he deems necessary for the pur- 
poses of this section, the Secretary of the Treasury shall set aside such 
amount as he shall deem necessary, but not more than enough to bring 
the entire amount so set aside at such time up to one-twentleth of the 
amount of such bonds then outstanding. The amount so set aside by 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby appropriated for the purposes 
of this section, to be availabie until the expiration of one year after 
the termination of the war. 

»The Secretary of the Treasury shali make to Con s at the be- 

fled statement 


ginning of each lar session a report including a de 
of the operations under this section. 

“Sec. 16. That any of the bonds or certificates of indebtedness au- 
thorized by this act may be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury 
payable, principal and interest, in any foreign money or foreign moneys, 
as expressed in such bonds or certificates, but not also in United States 
gold coin, and he may dispose of such bonds or certificates in such man- 
ner and at such prices, not less than par, as he may determine, without 
compliance with the provisions of the third paragraph of section 1. In 
determining the amount of bonds and certificates issuable under this 
act the dollar equivalent of the amount of any bonds or certificates 
payable in foreign money or foreign moneys shall be determined by the 
par of exchunge at the date of issue thereof. as estimated by the Director 
of the Mint and proclaimed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of section 25 of the act ap roved August 27. 
1894. entit! ‘An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes.’ The Secretary of the Treasury 
may designate depositaries in foreign countries with which may be de- 

ted, as he may determine, all or any part of the proceeds of any 
Bonds or certificates authorized by this act, payable in foreign money 
or foreign moneys.” 

Sec. S. That the short title of this act shall be “Third liberty 
bond act.” 


[House Rept. No. 428, 65th Cong., 2d sess.] 


Mr. Kirenix, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted 
the following report: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(II. R. 11123) to amend an act spurred September 24, 1917, entitled 
“An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds to meet expenditures 
for the national security aud defense and, for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to foreign 
Governments, and for other purposes,“ having had the same under 
consideration, report it back to the House without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

At the present time our expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1918, are estimated to $16,116,591,347.72 and our estimated 
receipts for the like period from all sources now provided by law are 
estimated to be 812.349.539.022. thus leaving a deficit at the close 
of the fiscal year of $3,567,052,325.72. It Is also deemed necessary 
to. provide for additional credit to our allies of, $1,500,000,000 to 
enable the Government to extend them credit at the rate of $500,000,000 
per month during the months of July, August, and September of the 
next fiscal year. There will therefore be required an additional bond 
authorization of $5,067,052,325.72, if the expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1918 are as great as the estimates and if we provide for the 
additional credit of $1,500,000,000 for our allies during the first three 
months of the next fiscal year, which seems necessary. 

Your committee believes that the additional bon 
$4,461,054,.540 carried by this bill, together with the authority granted 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue short-term certificates of in- 
debtedness, will be suflicient to provide the necessary funds for the 
present fiscal year and tò extend credit to our allies as above indicated. 


authorization of 


THE PROPOSED BOND BILL. 
SECTION 1.—Bonp AUTHORIZATION, 


This section amends section 1 of the bond act of September 24, 1917, 
to increase the bond authorization under that act from $7,538.945,460 
to $12,000,000,000. In other words, this proposed bill provides an addi- 
tional authorization of $4,461,054,540. There are $3,6606,233,850 of 
bonds authorized and available to be issued during the fiscal year 1918, 
under the authorization of September 24, 1917, so that the total amoun 
of bonds available to be issued gonne the fiscal year 1918. under the 
act of September 24, 1917, as amended by this bill will be $8,127,288,390. 
It must be berne in mind that this amount does not include $63,945,460 
of bonds authorized to be issued and applied in the fiscal year 1919 
to redeem the loan of 1908-1918. 

The act of Apri 24, 1917, as amended by the act of September 24, 
1917, authorized the issue of $2,000,000,000 of bonds. The act of Pep: 
tember 24, 1917. authorized the issue of $7,538,945,460 of bond n 


becomes a law in its present form, the total 


Under the act of April 24, 1917, 81,986.615,316.81 of bonds have 
been issued, and under the act of September 24. 1917, $3,808,766,150 of 
bonds have been sold. Of this amount $3,807,724.858.73 had been d 
into the Treasury on March 27, 1918. The total bonds sold to te, 
under the acts of April 24, 1917, and September 24, 1917, aggregate 
$5,795,381,466.81. 

ction 1 of the proposed bill amends section 1 of the bond act of 
September 24, 1917, as follows: 

„ By increasing the bond authorization from _ $7,538,945,460 to 
312.000.900.000, or 584.461.054.540. For the third libe loan the See- 
retary of the Treasury proposes to issue 83.000, 000.000 of bonds, resery- 
ing the right to allot oversubscriptions. The proposed increase in the 
issue will make it possible to allot all Sie, tions in full upon the 
fe liberty loan and leave a substantial margin of bonds for a future 
issue. 


2. By increasing the maximum interest upon the bonds to 41 per cent. 
SECTION 2.—Crepits To FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


This section amends the iast sentence of section 2 of the bond act 
of September 24 5800 058 increasing the a 
allies from $4,060,000, 


ropriation for loans to the 


to $5,500,000, Nor 81,500,000, 000. 


riation of 84.000, 000.000, together with the ap- 

„000 in the act of April 24, 1917, was calculated 
to the end of 
the current fisca! year; that is, the year ending June 30, 1918. Such 
ger of the allies will be within the estimates. The proposed 
additional appropriation would provide for their requirements at the 
Same rate for the months of J ae August, and September. 

In the acts of April 24, 1917, and epen 24, 1917, we appro- 
priated $7,000,000. for loans to the a es, and this bill proposes to 
add to that amount $1.500,000,000, thus authorizing total loans to the 
allies amounting to $8,500,000,000. 

The following table shows the credits and loans made to foreign 
countries to and including March 26, 1918: 


Loans to foreign Gorernments to and including Mar. 26, 1918. 
{Acts of Apr. 24, 1917, and Sept. 24, 1917.] 


The existing appro 
83 of $3,000, 
o provide the requirements of the allies in this countr: 


Credits Balances un- 
Country. established. Loans made. hey pee 
$85, 900, 009 $18, 700, 000 
3 15, 000, 009 
1, 405, 000, 009 35, 000, 900 
„ $89, 000, 009 - 40,000,009 
000,009 70, 000, 900 
187, 729, 759 137, 270, 250 
„200, 1,800, 009 
4,642, 829, 759 317, 770, 259 


TT. Pe ED K... Pee SA ea ai eer 
Norte.—In addition to the above, a credit of 259,990,009 francs or approximately 
$44,000,000 in favor of the Greex Government has been agreed to but not yet formally 
established, and a credit of $6,663,665 was arranged in favor of the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment, the precise status of which and the drafts thereunder is not deñnitely 
determined. 
SECTION 3.—Bonp CONVERSION. 

This section amends section 4 of the bond act of September 24, 1917, 
by adding two new paragraphs which provide that the holders of bonds 
bearing interest at a higher rate than 4 per cent shall not have the 
privilege of conversion, but that the provisions of section 7 of the act 
of September 24, 1917, rannug to tax exemption shall extend to them. 

In order to prevent trouble In connection with the conversions which 
will result from the issue of 41 per cent bonds, and because of the im- 
8 of making these conversions promptly at the date of the 
ssue of the new bonds of the third liberty loan, it is proposed in this 
section to treat all conversions made within the six months’ riod 
prescribed for conversions by the Secretary of the Treasury as though 
they had been made on May 15 in the case of the bonds of the second 
Heec loan or on June 15 in the case of the conversion bonds of the 
first liberty loan. Inasmuch as the holders of the bonds of both of 
these issues have everything to gain and nothing to lose by the conver- 
sion, it may be assumed that all of them will wish to make the conver- 
sion and to make it promptly. By virtue of this section they would 
lose nothing by writing a month or two to present their bonds for con- 
version. is provision will greatly relieve the burden that would be 
thrown upon the banks and trust companies of the country, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing if all con- 
versions had to be made contemporaneously with the issue of the bonds 
of the new loan. 

There are out now more than 20.600,000 separate bonds, and one - 
can imagine what the conversion of those into the new issue will mean, 
and therefore it is deemed important not to restrict the Secretary of 
the Treasury in such a way that those conversions must be placed upon 
a given day or within a limited period of time. 

he 4 per cent bonds are now convertible into a subsequent issue 
bearing a higher rate, and the 3 r cent are also convertible. This 
proposed 43 per cent bond will no convertible, 
SECTION 4.— THE ISSUE OF CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 

This section amends the iast sentence of section 5 of the bond act of 
September 24. 1917, by increasing the limit upon the amount of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness that may be outstanding at any one time from 
$4,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. 

The amount of Treasury certificates now outstanding is about $3,200,- 
000,000. The existing authorization of $4,000,000,000 will, therefore, 
be exhausted by the middle of April. While there is no reason to an- 
ticipate that so large an amount as $8,000,000,000 of Treasury certifi- 
cates will be meres to provide for the necessities of the Government 
before another loan can be 5 offered, nevertheless it is 
apparent that the Treasury ought to be placed in a position where it 
can provide for the current needs of the Government from month to 
month for a reasonable period in advance. These certificates can not 
run for more a year, and the money raised by the issue of them 
can not be spent except for purposes approved by Congress. 

These certificates of indebtedness are issued only to bridge over the 
interval between the liberty loans, and as soon as the liberty loan is 
placed Treasury certificates are retired, or 275 are issued in anticipa- 
tion of taxes which are payable in June, and the moment the taxes are 
paid in, these certificates are retired, so that they are not an outstand- 
ing indebtedness all the time; they are merely means employed, and an 
essential means, of temporarily financing the needs of the Treasury. 

In view of the above it is evident that in speaking of our authorized 
bonded debt, it is not proper to add to the $14.000,000.000 of bonds 
authorized since the declaration of war, the certificates of indebtedness 
authorized, since they can not be ed for a longer period than one 
year, and since the only purpose that they serve is to bridge over the 
periods between liberty loans or the payment of income and excess- 
profits taxes. 

Section 5.—InprrEcr TAXATION BY STATES OF LIBERTY BONDS. 

All the Üperty-bond acts have provided that the bonds shall be ex- 
empt from State and local taxation. Your committee is advised that 
notwithstanding this provision certain States are indirectly taxing 
these bonds by . the value of such bonds in determining the 
value of the capital stock for taxation purposes. This condition raises 
a very serious question, because if the States are permitted to tax 
Government bon when the Federal Government cau not tax municipal 
and State bonds, the Federal Government will soon be placed in a posi- 
tion where it can not provide the necessary money to finance this war. 

It has been suggested that States ought not to be deprived of taxes 
they are enjoying on Government bonds already issued. As a matter 
of fact, the States have not had that source of revenue heretofore, and 
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it has never been supposed they would get anything from the taxation 
of Government bonds, and they are not being deprived of anything to 


which they are entitled. Your committee believes that we ought to 
make it perfectly clear that the States must not begin to derive revenue 
from the taxation of Government bonds or certificates of indebtedness 
in order that there will be no difficulty in the future about it. 

To meet this situation this section amends section 7 of the bond act 
of September 24. 1917. by adding the following paragraph: 

In determining the value of the shares of any national bank, State 
bank, trust company, or other banking institution for the purpose of 
taxation by any State, or any of the possessions of the United States, 
or any local taxing anthority, the par amount of any bonds or other 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States owned by such bank, 
trust company, or banking institution, shall be deducted from its assets. 


SECTION. 6.—PERMISSION ro DEPOSIT INCOME AND EXCESS-PROFITS 
‘TAXES WITH QUALIFIED DEPOSITARY BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


This section amends section S of the bond act of September 24, 1917, 
to provide for the deposit of the income and excess-profits taxes with 
gue ified depositary banks and trust companies in the same manner as 
the 8 of liberty bonds. Your committee believes that the enact- 
ment of this provision will go a long way toward relieving the fear 
of a money disturbance which the banks feel in connection with the 
large yments of these taxes, which must be made on or about June 
15. e machinery for dealing with the deposit of Fer pay - 
ments has been completed, and about 4,000 banks and trust companies 
have qualified as depositaries, 


SECTION 7.—Estare Taxes PAYABLE Wirn 41 Per Cent BONDS, 


This section provides that a new section 14 shall be added to the act 
of September 24, 1917, so that 44 per cent bonds shall be acceptable in 
pareen ot United States estate or inberitance taxes at par and accrued 

nterest, if owned by a decedent, for at least six months prior to the 
date of his death ‘our committee believes that this provision will be 
a ide 3 substantin, attraction to induce the purchase of these bonds, and 
that it wil: give assurance to every bondholder that in case of his death 
his estate wili contain assets which the United States will accept at 
„whatever be the market conditions at the time, in payment of the 
xes upon the estate. 

Your committee believes that this provision will also have a very 
beneficial effect upon the general market for Government bonds, because 
it will then keep in the market a constant demand for them, 


SECTION 7.—To STABILIZE THE MARKET FOR GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


This section also provides for the addition of another new section 
(see 15) to the act of September 24, 1917, to provide a means to create 
a sinking fund to buy Government bonds issued or converted since 
tember 24, 1917, in order to stabilize the market for Government bonds, 
Your committee believes that this Government must do what each of 
the warring countries have done in one form or another, and prepare 
itself to support the market for its bonds. 

This new section provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
set aside, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, a sum not exceeding che-twentieth of the amount of bonds issued 
or converted since September 24, 1917, and before April 1, 1918, and 
as and when any more bonds are issued that he shall set aside a sum 
not e g one-twentieth of the amount of such bonds issued. 

This section further provides that whenever by reason of pur- 
chases of bonds the amount so set aside falls below the sum which 


the Secretary of the Treasury deéms necessary, that he may set aside 
such amount as he shall deem necessary, but not more enough 
to bring the entire amount so set aside at such time up to one- 
8 of the amount of bonds issued or converted since tember 


This section appropriates the amount so set aside for this purpose, 
2 ron available until the expiration of one year after the termination 
0 e war, 

This section also provides that the par amount of bonds of any 
series issued before April 1. 1918, which my be e in the 12 
months’ period beginning April 1, 1918, and in each 12 months, period 
thereafter, shall not exceed one-twentieth of the amount of bonds 
of such series outstand'ng at the inning of such 12 months’ period, 
and that in the case of any series of bonds issued after April 1, 1918, 
the par amount of bonds of such series which may be purchased in 
the 12 months’ period beginning on the date of such issue, and in 
each 12 months’ period thereafter, shall not exceed one-twentieth of 
the amount of the bonds of such series outstanding at the beginning 
of such 12 months period. The average cost of the bonds of any 
series pu in any such 12 months’ period can not e par 
and accrued interest. 

If all the 31 per cent bonds were converted to 4s as the 3} and 4 
og cent bonds now sold agg te $5,796 000,000, the most that could 

set aside for the purpose of this sinking fund at the present time 
would be $289,800, E Š 


SECTION T.—PERMISSION TO ISSUE BONDS AND CERTIFICATES OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS IN FOREIGN MONEYS. - 


(sec. 16) to the act of September 24, to permit the issue of 
bonds 1 in foret moneys. This provision, it is believed, 11 
make it possible for the Secre of the Treasury to take steps to 


be able to correct it or modify it to our advantage. 

This section also tery the tary of the Treasury to soll bonds 
or certificates of indebtedness payable in foreign moneys without offer- 
ing them as a popul: tates and to deposit in 
foreign countries with depositaries the proceeds from any such bonds 
or certificates. Your committee believe that this provision will greutly 
facilitate the negotiations which the Treasury Department must enter 
into in order to relieve foreign exchange problems, 


SECTION 8.—SuHort TITLE or THE ACT. 


This section provides that the short tifle of the act shall be “ third 


liberty bond act, 


Apprxpix A.— Summary of estimated receipts and disbursements for the 
fiscal year 1918. 


$3, 856, 800, 000. 00 
6, 000, 000. 00 


$1, 066, 983, 361. 00 


Publie debt receipts (exclusive 
of war-savings vertificates 
and bonds authorized 
not yet issued 


Total estimated receipts : 8, 220, 407, 312. 00 


9, 287, 390, 673. 00 
9, 568, 029, 726. 72 
24. 338. 889. 00 
334, 222, 732. 00 
6. 190. 000. 000. 00 


Total estimated disbursements... -= 


Ordinary disbursements 
Panama Canal disbursements. 
Public debt disbursements 
Special disbursements --—-— - 


16, 116. 591, 347. 72 
6, 829, 200, 674. 72 


6, 829, 200, 674. 72 
500, 000, 000. 00 


Estimated deficit in general fund June 30, 1918__ 


b . ee el 
Necessary balance in general fund June 30, 1918__ 


Total estimated necessary issue of bonds 
aml war-savings certificates during the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year,” based 
upon departmental estimates of expendi- 
tures . — 3 ͤĩͤÄ—— 7. 329, 200, 674. 72 

Estimated receipts in fiscal year 1918 from war- 
savings certificates and bonds already authorized 
but not yet issued (exclusive of $63,945,460 to 
be applied to the redemption in the fiscal year 
1919 of the loan of 1908-1918) 4, 329, 131, 710. 00 


Estimated authorization of bonds necessary, 
exclusive of cost of issue. 

To provide loans to the allies, first three months 
ment Hual yon tio a ine has 
Cost of issuing said bonds 


3. 000, 068, 964. 72 


1, 500, 000, 000. 00 
9, 000, 137. 93 


Estimated authorization of additional bonds 
necessary, including expense of issue 4, 509, 069, 102. 65 


22 . l 
FISCAL YEAR 1919— ESTIMATED RECEIPTS. 


Ordinary receipts: 
From CUBtOMES a a aa aaa 


Miscellaneous 8973. 000. 000 
Excess-profits tax _...... 1, 226, 000, 000 
Income tax— 


185, 000, 000 


Corpora tions 535, 000, 000 
Individuals- 6f6, 000, 000 
— — 8, 400. 000, 000 
From sales of public lands 1. 800, 000 
From miscellaneous sources (Including 
$40,000,000 increased postage 2 270, 000, 000 
‘Total estimated o receipta......____... 3, 856, 800. 000 
Panama Canal, estimated pts from tolls, ete.. 6, 000, 000 
Public debt: 
First liberty loan of 1917 (less 
amount thereof recelved in 
SR $520, 280, 222 
Second liberty loan of 1917... 3, 808, 766, 150 
One-year Treasury notes 23, 540, 0 
Deposits to retire Federal re- 
serve bank notes and na- 
tional bank notes 4, 600, 000 
posits for postal-savings 
OR E E E 1,020, 940 
Estimated public-debt receipt 4, 357, 607, 312 


Total estimated receipts (exclusive of war- 
savings certificates. Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness, and bonds authorized but 
Fe e 

Estimated receipts from war-sav- 
ings certificates, fiscal year 1918. $0663, 200, 000 
Additional bonds 


not yet issued 
(exclusive of 
$63,945,460, to 
be applied to 
the redemption 

seal 


8, 220, 407, 312 


A918) uc $3, 666, 233, 850 
Less ab 

ings nds is- 

sued Jan. 1, 

ene 302. 140 


3, 665, 921, 710 


Total estimated receipts from war-savings 
gtr 1 — bonos Eager cy NE 2o: 
et Issu ess stal-savings nds o 
an. 1, APR Ra eh KETIL EEE RE NOSAT 4. 329, 131, 710 


Grand total receipts—..-...-...-.-....-. 12, 549, 539, 022 


1918. 
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and proposed, and estimated expenditures in 1918. 


Appropriations, Estimates 
1918. pending, 
ive: 
Senate and House of Representatives $7, 350, G43, 87 .. 2222. 
Library of Congress and Botanic Garden 746, 905. 00 $5, 000. 
Public printing and binding ggg 7, 456, 915. 00 1 
a ET AEA A T T PE ILR IATE S T A a . E RS 
l ² ² V T SE N E EEA 15,979,778 87 1,979, 
Executive: 
TONG OLDER ² ˙²mumTU— ꝛ˙'W—W ům/· yy 5, RUG, SONU onceswkhootsiecsasd 
Bureau of EMciency........ 
Civil Service Comm dene [ne ne ence rene 
National Security and Defense 
Alien Property Custodla n 
/ seen crecowssddearsustatnee 


Government for Danish West Indies. 
Tracing with the enemy act 
Tariff Commission 


1, 317, 81.00 


Estimates 
proposed. 


Estimated 
expenditures, 


Total. 


88181 Ssssssess 


State Department: 
Sa) and expenses , 980. 00 117,009. 00 
Foreign intercourse.........-....-.. 5, 860, 748. 65 1, 327, 856. 72 
Permanent appropriations „000. 
F ner ee agian . 5 6, 888, 706. 68 | 8, 913, 533. 33 
Treasury Department: ff 
roars ryote casa ar EAR ANE E A 4,249, $21. 67 4, 579. 285. 67 14, 400, 000. 00 
ustoms Service 
CC U—êͤ[ x ᷣ —p. TN E E 9, 955, 000. 00 19, 255, 000. 09 110, 471, 752.00 
ROSMAN ¾ »VVV ĩ² ⁵⁵:... . ĩðò 17, 710, 400. 00 17,710, 400. 00 18, 000, 000. 00 
Internal Revenue Service— 
ERPE EE cs / ͤ obbds seeas wiad ae A I E ace bees 14, 714, 270, 00 114, 700, 000. 00 
ß ONE coh nhs E cou as cob ne Net EA bee „052, 600. 00 3, 052, 600. 00 
Public Health Fer vice 4, 263, 770.00 466, 500, 
I T NAVSEA E PE DE PTL a EEA OE 6, 731, 086. 00 731,085. 
( ⁰˙¹AA E TAR 4, 203, 400, 09 409. 
ſependent Treasury... 44444444 + 740. 00 009. 
Mints and assay oMees.. 1,215, 080. 00 000: 
War-Risk Insurance Bui 221.400, 000. 00 800. 
Farm Loan Bureau. 260, 000. 00 000. 
Public buildings, incl 20, 005, 768. 68 000. 
Miscellaneous... 2, 551, 673. 38 |. 000. 
Total. . 310, 968, 609. 73 138. 
Director General of Railroads... .. A 500, 000, 000. 00 000. 
W/ tinea cacabuestecsadnvusasdcessaclevessevaess<actacene 000. 
Independent offices: ra 
nited States Shipping TUG S Sy Ne aAa eE O AEON ! A TA E A SETS EERE 1,040, 517, 500. 00 11,034, 273, 040. 97 
Food and Fuel Administrations... AY 15 000. 00 8 00 1107, 235, 000.00 
Interstate Commerce Commission weal | & © 6/486; COR. 66h awed os incnkcdccmess 66 5, 616, 000. 00 
-09 588, 674. 00 
00 11,520, 000. 00 
00. 1,660, 950. 00 
00 11, 130, 000. 00 
61 1,325, 000. 00 
1, 153, 348, 664. 97 
War Department: F 
Salaries and Stee CCC 8, 765, 312. 00 14, 014, 209. 25 12, 664, 929. 17 
h T 3, 012, 083, 304. 48 4,294, 699,457.97 | 25 783, 753, 680. 00 
Provost Marshal General, registration and selection for military 
T.. . ⁊ᷣͤ OAE 6,658, 413. 00 15, 134, 903. 00 15, 134, 903. 00 
Ordnance Department 3, 202, 995, 040. 00 185, 490. 00 2, 040, 034, 185. 09 
Medical Dopart mont 130, 830, 000, 00 130, 852, 500. 00 95, 857, 846. 25 
— Sein including Aviati — = on 8 aa 1 — — 7 941,417.45 
D. 000. 212, 000. 067, 231. 00 
Rivers and harbors 38, 295, 850, 00 |. 295, 850. 00: 30, 000, 000. 00 
Na Guard 13, 512, 000.00 512, 000. 09 700, 000. 00 
e a pirata | ice! | gate 
us, x 2, 582, 469, 80 
Miscellaneous, civil | 12,654, 601. 80 900, 624.79 12, 199, 671. 38 
National security and defense —— ——— ́ !U — f 10, 335, 000. 00 
N F 1 2 526, 337, 71d. 46 | 281,230.19 | 5,752, 664, 008. 56 
Navy Department: 
pan vei 00 AAA An 41 pg 5 — ABO e E arabes AASA 62 ay 7 — 2, 170, 713. 00 
CT rere | }, 283, 000. |, 000. 
Enlistment, transportation, and training. woe 4 25,190, O41, 81 1 225 909,000 00 
Emergency fund 215, 090,000. 00 165, 550, 000. 00 
8 ss ei 413, Mnf — 50 32, 458, 500. 00 
E of the fleet 187 700 198,000; 00. 00 
Medihinn ae, ß / Sa S 9, 645, 478.00 6, 00, 000. 00: 
ROY OF CNG ¼œ— Sanyo couscscctncseguadsaduenetedsndscaaeb // E ow A E 128, 732, 318. 57 124, 090, 090. 09 
Supplies, fuel, Sto a DTE E VIAR E AN EA PE NSA 85, 939, 355. 85 f 52, 800, 000. 03 
tte — sate | besos 
Naval Militia. 1, $63, 117. 70 2 85 1, 863, 117. 70 1, 800, 000. 00 
Increase of the Navy.......... 417, 702, 323. 09 417, 762, 323. 00 351, 720, 787. 00 
Miscellaneous z 3, 210, 073.09 3,369, 073, 00 14,375, 000. 09 
Total dS rac sats E 1.898, 931, 455. 45 | ESC | 1,678, 103, 328. 13 1, 368, 899, 000. 00 
SSS TE 
5,178, 845. 00. 5, 200, 030. 00: 
2, 408, 030.00 2, 750, 000.00 
8, 227, 000. 00 8, 250, 000. 00. 


{For footnotes see end of table.] 
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Estimates Estimates Estimated 
pending. i Total. expenditures. 
ee 5 
ogi! EVAR OE SEP Abbe re! $250, 000. 00 $100, 009. 00 $2, 200, 520. 00 5 . 
Bureau of Mines 150, 000.00 ù 2.. 3 1,317,070. 00 #1500; 000. 00 
Alaskan Railway F 2 z 14) 590, 000. 00 11,500; 000. 00 
Colleges for agriculture ...............-.----- 3 | 3 2.500, 002. 09 2.500, 009. 00 
Miscellaneous, beneficiaries, national parks, ete. i ” 178, 385. 67 2) 170,000. 00 
Permanent appropriations. ................. 742, 00 "742; 500. 00 
Indian service 75, G1. 21, 184.000. 00 
r . as ies ones A 153,080,000. 00 
Total. e SP ewe eee et eee „ 240, 708, 500. 00 
Post Office Department: TA 
Salaries and expenses. . 1,922, 000. 00 
Department of Agriculture: ky VEN 
87 V 3 5, 555, 330. 5, 555, 380, : 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 7,214,955, 7277888 00 Stet 408. D 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 2.774.280. 8,774,250. 00 752, 250, 00 
Forest Service 5,374, 175. 6,149,475. 00 4.949, 475. 00 
States Relations Service. 5, 052, 580. 5,052, 580. 00 4.00, 009. 00 
Weather Buren 1, 555, 240. 1.585, 240. 00 1.551, $20, 00 
Bureau of Rods 11, 605, 240. 11,603,249, 00 6; 000, 000, 00 
Bureau of Markets 1,520,755. 1.521, 755.00 1,472,745. 00 
250, 000. 250, 000. 00 230, 000. 09 
344, 400. 11,345, 400. 00 9, 000, 000. 0% 
639, 290. 4.630, 290. 60 3, 603, 485. 00 
000, 000. 10, 009; 000. 09 9, 000, 000. 09 
ei 323 — $99 73, 664, 548. 60 65, 172, 312. 00 
Department of Commerce: aa = 
Salaries and expenses. — — 3 314,509.09 
Bureau of Standards 1,933, 35). 0° 12, 285 220.05 
Census Bureau 1,383,459. 09 1, 400, 000. 00 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 1, 434, 985. 82 1,808, 012. 82 
Lighthouse Service 7,009, 189. 09 8,370,000. 03 
ureau of Fisheries as 1.208, 080. 00 1, 502, 500. 00 
J Ä 1,392, 335. 09 1,617, 009. 00 
nE LTA TTT 1, 159, 935, 82 | 14,765, 900, 82 | 17,334,982. 82 
9 orano | 
ries and expenses 3—＋46*22¹ĩ¹¹ͤ —— 329, 20.31 J.. 
Detention of ia aliens Peas 825 | 692095 08 
Immigration Services 778,300 00 
Employment Service „„ 575,000 . 
New ger Vices... 2. <5. --snesee — 2!!! b ᷣͤ A : 
Miscellaneous J ͤĩ7?? r RMR cRNA DS AIM nD ees Coe 
Housing Government employees 
ooo e n e SO renee 57, 592, 403. 73 32, 130, 409. 73 
pi > obi ent of 3 Si =i 
% ³˙·¹¹.¹ ͤ %K ²˙m̃ ˙ is FÄ . 
United States nr x 38. 222.27 K Sit 222 77 
e aes 2,13, 150.00 12,308, 210. 00 
Permanent appropriations... -. 2222... ..2.2-021-2ee-eee eee ee ene 175, 500.00 175,500. 00 
Total. e . 12, 698, 092. 77 12, 758, 652. 77 
District of Columbia: — ie 
Palaries and expenses, . >, ͤ—QI 16,227, 509.25 15,000, 000. 00 
Interest on the public debt, Including interest on liberty bonds and z — 
certificates of indebtedness 457 235, 789, 617. 00 35,789. 617. 5.7 7. 
Cost of bond issues (to June 30, 1918) 18, 525, 125. 44 aa: 525 A 5 cop 0 pie 
Increase of compensation—— t 4444444 00 15.000, 000. 00 15, 000,000. 00 
Panama Canal................- SG eae ase pace oa eee 24,338,899. 00 | 21.338, 889, 00 
A A T E N EN OR AN E ET TA 293,653, 631. 44 293, 653, 631. 44 
Public debt: Certificates of indebtedness outstanding July 1, 1917...) 285, 632,732, 00 | 285, 632, 732. 00 
One-year Treasury notes NR * 340, 000. 00 i 00 
Retirement of bank notes | 25. 8 3 
Miscellaneous redemption of deb „ | 50,000. 09 50,000. 
000. . 
Total EEEN A ARENE EA ANE 334,222,732. 00 334,222,732, 00 
Special: | 
Purchase of obligations of foreign Governments (less $885,099,000 | 
d in fiscal year 1917) é ½ 44444 | 6, 115, 090,000. 60 6, 115, 000,099.00 
Purchase of farm-losn bond sse. | $ 199, 009, 000. 09 75, 009, 009. 00 
D e eee 9,215,000, 000.00 | | 6,215,000,000.00 | , 199,009, 090.00 
Sr ͤ E E Pare Re | 1S, 433, 013, 419.03 | $1, 905, 616, 847.07 | $1, 152, 799, 750.00 | 21, 494, 430, 015. 10 | 14, 115, 391, 347. 72 


1 Includes payments from allotments from “National security and defense.” x 

2 The balance of the appropriation of $100,099,000 for“ National security and defense” has been allotted to other departments and bureaus; expenditures from allotments 
are included in the expenditures of the various departments and offices. ~ 

This eee wa3 allotted to departments and offices, and is ineluded in their estimated expenditures. 

This figure includes the estimated expense of loans authorized but not yet issued, but does not include the cost of any issues yet to bo authoriszel. 

Nore.—In certain cases where the estimated expenditure exceeds the total estimated appropriations, the difference is duo to expected payments from balances of 
appropriation brought forward from prior years. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 23, 1918. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker. I have been requested by the ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. ` 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] to state that he is The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 


detained at home by important war work; that if he had been | lution of the following title: 
here to-day when the so-called Baer bill was under considera- S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution authorizing the granting 
tion he would have yoted for the bill. of insurance under the act entitled “An act to authorize the 


1918. 
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establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treas- 
ury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by 
the act appreved October 6, 1917, on application by a person 
other than the person to be insured. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
16 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, March 30, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KITCHIN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11123) to amend an act 
approved September 24, 1917, entitled “An act.to authorize an 
additional issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the national 
security and defense, and for the purpose of assisting in the 
prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to foreign 
Governments, and for other purposes,” reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 428), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1218) for the re- 
lief of Alfred E. Lewis, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 425), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

. He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4057) for the relief of Edward Johnson, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
426), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3682) for the relief of Asbury Scrivener, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
oe Pn said bill and report were referred to the Private 

alendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 11121) to reimburse the 
city of Richmond, Va., for expenditures incurred in the prepara- 
tion and equipment of grounds for the mobilization and encamp- 
ment of certain organizations of the National Guard of Vir- 
ginia in pursuance of the order of the Secretary of War, and for 
housing and caring for certain soldiers or troops of the United 
States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11122) to amend 
section 4 of the act to regulate commerce, passed February 4, 
1887, and subsequent amendments thereof; and to abolish what 
it known as water-competition rates; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 11123) to amend an act 
approved September 24, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize 
an additional issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the na- 
tional security and defense and, for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to for- 
eign Governments, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolution (H. Res. 296) requesting 
certain information from the Postmaster General; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PRICE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) authorizing 
and directing the President of the United States to so amend the 
selective-service regulations as to place in a deferred classifica- 
tion all registrants who are bona-fide farmers or farm laborers, 
including owners and managers of farms and overseers of farm 
operations and laborers regularly employed thereunder, and to 
formulate regulations for special “ food-producing classification 
lists ” by the local boards and prescribing that the classification 
of such registrant shall not be changed so long as he shall be 
engaged in such occupation, except that so long as he remains on 
the “ food-producing classification list,” he shall be regarded as 


not avaflable for military service, and in all respects as though 
he stood classified in class five; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 11124) granting a pension 
to Emma Chandonia; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11125) granting 
an increase of pension to William D. McLaughlin; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11126) granting a pension 
to Ella Forbes; to the Committee on Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11127) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11128) granting an increase 
of pension to Jesse Hallcome; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11129) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Thacker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bil (H. R. 11130) granting a pension 
to Thomas G. Cockings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 11131) granting an increase 
of pension to Dennis P. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11132) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Olewiler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 11133) granting an increase of 
pension to James A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 271) to pay 
damages to Roberta McKenzie Osborne; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerks’ desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of International 
Association of Fire Fighters, indorsing all efforts to further 
democracy ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Church of O Fallon, Mo.; 
members of Red Cross of Kirkman, Iowa; and Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Wright City, Mo., favoring war pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Narrow Grove Cooperative Farm 
Club of Gorin, Mo., and members of Walker Farm Club, of 
Macon County, Mo., against lowering the price of corn; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Wisconsin Furniture Deal- 
ers’ Association, protesting against the passage of House bill 
9683 ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
favoring the passage of the Graham bill to prohibit the sale of 
game in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Crockery Board 
of Trade of New York, opposing dis@ontinuance of pneumatic- 
tube mail service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, resolutions of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution; the Wednesday Morning Club, Cranford, 
N. J.; and the Central Marin Chamber of Commerce, San 
Rafael, Cal., urging the repeal of the second-class postage pro- 
visions of the war revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Resolution of the mayor's advisory war 
committee of the city of Cleveland, asking that the charter of 
the German-American Alliance be rescinded; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Affidavits to accompany 
House bill 11061, for the relief of Orrin F. Strickland; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Mrs. Emma Savage, Earl 
Temple, Ellen Brown, and 22 others, all citizens of the State of 
Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 600 members of the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, praying for the passage of the bill for the payment of the 
Ellen M. Stone ransom fund; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also., resolutions adopted by the Central Marin Chamber of 
Commerce, of San Rafael, Cal., protesting against increased 
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postage rates on periodicals; 
Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of 62 citizens 
of Lonsdale, R. I., urging passage of legislation for prohibition 
during the war and six mouths after peace has been declared; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Petition of citizens of Carl- 
ton County, Minn., against exempting manufactured substitutes 
for butter from the tax of 10 cents; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution of the Medical Symposium So- 
ciety of California, in re creation of advanced rank for military 
corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution adopted by the United Irish Societies of Chi- 
cago, in re freedom of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, in 
re proposed naval base on Pacific coast; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, resolution adopted by the board of directors of the Board 
of Trade of San Francisco, in opposition to repeal of the bank- 
ruptcy act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Cumann na m Ban (Inc.) (the 
Irish Women’s Council), of New York City, asking recognition 
of the new Irish Republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Madison Avenue Christian 
Church, of New Castle, Pa., for war prohibition as a military 
necessity ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. A. Katzenmeyer and the Standard Engi- 
neering Co., opposing House bill 2878; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


to the Committee on Ways and 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, March 50, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, for the blessed hope, 
the glorious anticipation, confirmed by the resurrection of 
Christ, in the unbroken continuity of life, which promises the 
adjustment of all wrongs, the clearing up of all misunderstand- 
ings, the union of all hearts, and the growth of our spiritual 
being. For it is written: “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that loye Him.” 

May the Easter Sunday bring solace to the thousands who 
are mourning the loss of their dear ones on the field of carnage. 
Help them to look forward to that day when God shall wipe 
away all tears from all faces. 

May we live this day and through all the days to follow, that 
we shall be prepared for the change which waits upon us all. in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend section 4067 of the Revised 
Statutes by extending its scope to include women, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was réquested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had just passed 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution providing for the registration for 
military service of all male persons citizens of the United States 
or residing in the United States who have, since the 5th day of 
June, 1917, and on or before the day set for the registration by 
proclamation by the President, attained the age of 21 years, in 
accordance with such rules and regulations as the President 
may prescribe under the terms of the act approved May 18, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States.” 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3426. An act to empower the President to requisition for 
War purposes timber and timber products, rights of way and 
logging equipment, to construct and operate logging roads and 
sawinills, and fixing a penalty for the violation thereof; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 5351. An act providing for the disposal of certain lands 
in block 32 in the city of Port Angeles, State of Washington. 


AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. +- 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I read in yesterday's news- 
papers the statement that Gen. Pershing had placed the entire 
American Army in France at the military disposition of that 
brilliant French strategist, Gen. Foch, and that he made the 
request in his own name and in the name of the American 
people that their services be utilized in the present battle. I un- 
derstand that that action was taken by direction of the President 
of the United States. I rise, Mr. Speaker, to express my per- 
sonal appreciation of the splendid patriotism of that action. 
[Applause.] I believe it reflects not only the sentiment and 
wishes of the American Army in France, but of every loyal 
American father, of every loyal American mother, who has a 
boy in that Army. Our sole regret is that we have not ten times 
as many American soldiers in France to help win this great 
battle for human liberty and for human rights. [Applause.] 


PAY OF RETIRED WARRANT OFFICERS. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the table the bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of 
retired warrant officers and warrant officers on active duty, with 
the House amendment, and to further insist upon the House 
amendment and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- - 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 3400, 
with a House amendment, to further insist on the House amend- 
ment, and to agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is 
there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. PADGETT, 
Mr. TALBOTT, and Mr. BUTLER. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the Agricultural appropriation bill 
(H. R. 9054), with Senate amendments, disagree to all of the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to all of the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. The Senate amendment No. 40, on page 100, increases 
the guaranteed price for wheat at the local elevators to $2.50 a 
bushel. The House never having had any opportunity to pass 
upon that question, we would like to know whether the man- 
agers on the part of the House would be able to give to the 
House assurance that before the matter is disposed of, after 
they have compromised their differences with the Senate man- 
agers, they will bring it back to the House for a decision upon 
the merits, instead of disposing of it in the conference report? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the gentleman's 
question, it is this, that unless the conferees can reach a satis- 
factory agreement among themselves, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Steenerson] would desire that the whole matter 
in its present form be brought back to the House for a separate 
vote. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Of course, we are under this difficulty 
here. The House never having passed upon it, I presume that 
without any instructions the managers on the part.of the House 
would act upon the theory that it was their duty to oppose 
everything that the Senate had proposed. There is a very large 
number in the House here who believe that the guaranteed 
price of wheat now existing is unjust and that it tends to de- 
crease the spring-wheat crop, especially because the seeding is 
now about to begin, and judging from the numerous protests 
coming in from the farmers I believe that there is quite a senti- 
ment in the House that there is merit in that claim. I do not 
expect that the conferees will be able to say now just what they 
favor, but I think that the friends of a higher guaranteed price 
of wheat ought to have an opportunity to present the matter to 
the House. Of course, I would be entitled now, if I withdrew 
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this reservation of objection, to present a motion to instruct the 
conferees to agree to the Senate amendment. I believe that 
would be in order. The gentleman concedes that? 

Mr: LEVER. No; I do not. ; 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman desires, I 
think, is this, that unless the Senate amendment can be agreed 
to, as it has not been considered by the House, the House shall 
have an opportunity, if it so desires, to concur in the Senate 
amendment. ; f 

Mr. LEVER. I thought the gentleman’s question did not 
quite gc to that extent. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That expresses it. 

Mr. LEVER. I thought the gentleman’s. question involved 
this, that if the conferees of the two bodies can not agree either 
upon this proposition as the Senate has written it, or upon some 
compromise proposition, we will give opportunity to the House 
to vote upon whatever proposition was agreed upon, in a sepa- 
rate vote, 

Mr. CANNON. But it seems to me the House ought to have 
the right, not having considered it, at some stage to consider it. 
It will be in order to move to instruct the committee when it 
comes before the House, if there is no unanimous consent, that 
the House concur in that amendment, but it seems to me the 
House ought to have the privilege unless it is agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER... I do not hesitate to say to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the gentleman from Illinois. and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, all three of whom have shown a good deal of inter- 
est in this matter, if we may go to conference uninstructed, un- 
hampered, that, as far as I am concerned, and I think as far 
us our conferees are concerned, I am perfectly willing to bring 
the matter back to the House and have a separate vote on this 
proposition. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that is what you desire. 

Mr. LEVER. And have a separate vote on the Senate propo- 
sition. à — 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I wanted in a very brief 
way to indicate to the House and the conferees that so far as 
Tam individually concerned I would prefer the proposition that 
I advocated before the committee; that is, the $2.75 price at the 
terminal markets as prescribed by law now. This Senate amend- 
ment provides for fixing the price at the various local elevators, 
which would bring a differential between North Dakota and 
New York of 25 cents, so $2.75 would not be any more under 
the present law at the interior final market as provided by 
law than the Senate amendment, and I was simply going to call 
the attention of the conferees and the House to that change be- 
tause unquestionably the Senate amendment does increase the 
guaranteed price. 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 7 - 

Mr. STEENERSON. And we wanted to have the assurance 
that the chairman now gives. 

While the Senate amendment on its face increases the guar- 
anteed price fixed by the President from $2.20 to $2.50, it bases 
it on No. 2 instead of No. 1, which means 3 cents additional, 
and on the local instead of “the principal interior primary 
markets,” which would add the cost of transportation. My 
idea is that we should increase the price to $2.75, but keep No. 1 
and the principal interior primary market as the basis. I 
would propose this amendment to the Senate provision—Gore 
amendment. 

Strike out that part of lines 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, on 
page 100, which reads as follows: 

The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat for 
the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 2 northern spring or its 
equivalent at not less than $2.50 bushel at the local elevator or 
the local railway market where such wheat is delivered from the farm 
where produced. 

And insert in lieu thereof the following words: 


The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat for 
the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 northern spring or its 
equivalent at not less than $2.75 per bushel at the principal interior 
primary markets. 


This would not increase the Senate figure, so far as the 
region west of Minnesota is concerned. 

Mr. Datus C. Smith, one of the leading wheat growers of the 
West, sent me the following suggestion, which I submit is a 
very moderate one: 


Permit me to suggest for your consideration the following change in 
your proposed amendment: 

In view of the great extent of misapprehension as to the added cost 
of a barrel of flour under the Gore resolution, as it stands, as compared 
with the present price of wheat, I would favor making the price $2.67 
per tustel for Ne. 2 wheat, with the use of the primary markets now 
established, as you proposed. The reason I suggest $2.67 is that this 
gives the farmer just 50 cents advance over the present price for No. 2 
wernt showing © cents deduction per bushel for the difference between 

o. 1 and No. 2. 


Now, this rate of $2.67, which provides an actual increase of 50 cents 
per bushel to the farmer, instead of making an added cost of $3 or $4 
per barrel of flour, as has been so freely stated in the press, would 
amount to just $2.16. I figure this as follows: Two.hundred and 
sixty-four pounds of wheat are required by the rules to make a barrel 
of flour of 196 pounds, leaving. 68 pounds for by-products. The 264 
pounce of wheat at 50 cents per bushel extra cost would be $2.16. The 
88 at the established prices, would be worth 4 cents, giving 

e net added cost of a barrel of flour $2.12. 

I do not see, Mr. STEENERSON, how they can possibly get around 
these figures, because they eliminate every consideration, as I see it, 
except the simple cost of 50 cents a bushel added to the price. 

Datus C. SMITH, 
Blanchard, N. Dak. 

The Food Administration has been carrying on an extensive 
propaganda against any increase in the price of wheat anil 
have employed two arguments: One is that it would unreason- 
ably increase the price of bread and the other that it would 
help speculators who might buy up present stocks. ` 

Mr. Smith shows that under present conditions a 50-cent in- 
crease in wheat means only $2.16 added to tħe price of a bar- 
rel of flour, less than two thirds of a cent per day for a year. 
Now, Government employees who receive, say, $1,000 are to be 
increased 20 per cent, or $200 per annum. ‘The pay roll of the 
railroads for their employees is $1,400,000,000, and the average 
per annum will be about $800. The President and Mr. McAdoo 
have appointed a commission which proposes, according to re- 
ports, to increase the pay roll by $375,000,000 per annum, which 
is 25 per cent. 

So a railroad employee who receives $800 will get $200 in- 
crease. The wage earners in all employments have been given 
increases, in some cases greater than these. Now, if a laborer, 
if you please, or a Government clerk, receives $200 additional 
yearly wage, should he object to allowing the farmer a little 
more for his wheat? 

The per capita consumption of wheat in normal times is about 
5 bushels, but now Hoover cuts it by substitutes tc one-half of 
that. A family of five will consume 124 bushels in a year, on 
which it will pay, say, $12.50 more than before the war. Would 
it be unreasonable to require the man whose yearly wage has 
been increased $200 to pay $12.50 or even $15 more to the farmer 
who furnishes his principal food? Is it not because of the in- 
creased cost of living that wages are increased? Should not, 
therefore, the man who furnishes the “living” have an increase 
also? 

I refuse to believe that either organized or unorganized labor, 
or those engaged in gainful employment outside of agriculture, 
will seriously demand that their wage shall be increased but 
deny a proportionate increase to the men and women on the 
farm who toil to supply them with the food they eat. Even 
flour at $14.60 a barrel and consumption unrestricted by wheat- 
less days would only cost 4 cents per day to each individual. 

One nickel cigar a day costs more than all the wheat flour a 
grown man consumes in a year. We should be fair. The farmer 
who produces the wheat has to pay more for everything now. 
Not only that, but he has to pay in taxes the salary increases 
soon to be made to Government employees and increased rates 
to the railroad workers. In England the Government used to 
pay market price for wheat and sell it at a loss so as to guar- 
antee a cheap loaf. They expended $400,000,000 this way until 
Hoover came along and saddled the loss on the American wheat 
growers. The same can be said of the other allies. 

Are not our allies fighting for us all? Why, then, should the 
burden of furnishing a cheap loaf to their people be thrown 
upon the American wheat farmer alone? But that is not all. 
They are not only required to do this, but, in addition thereto, 
to bear the burden of furnishing a cheap loaf to our own people, 
also, who charge them extra wages because of the high price of 
living. Are not the growers of wheat as meritorious as the 
planters of cotton, for instance, who are now enjoying a free 
market and receiving 35 cents per pound for their product, as 
against 8 or 10 cents before the war? There is no answer to these 
questions except that you want to single out the man who pro- 
duces the staff of life as a special object for injustice. Such a 
course is absolutely indefensible. 

The argument that a higher guaranteed price for the 1918 
wheat crop might benefit speculators, who would buy up and 
hold present stocks, is untenable, because such a proceeding 
would be illegal and punishable as a crime under present laws. 
Besides, the proclamation of the President fixing the price of 
the 1918 crop contains this language: 

Upon condition that said wheat is harvested in the United States 
during the year 1918 and offered for sale before the first day of June, 
1919, to such agent or employee of the United States or other person 
as may be hereafter designated. 

A similar provision may be added to this clause in the Senate 
amendment and severe penalties prescribed for its violation. 
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Such an amendment to the Senate provision would be a complete 
answer to argument referred to, 

I submit that in all fairness the injustice that has been done 
to our farmers by forced price of wheat should be speedily 
righted. 

Mr. LEVER. I would be very glad to assure the House I will 
be pleased to have the House take a separate vote on this proposi- 
tion at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. Has anybody got any suggestion to offer? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman a few questions. In addition 
to the suggestions already made there is one which I think is very 
important. As suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] this is a new amendment added to this bill in the 
Senate. The House never has considered it. The House has 
never considered the proposition of fixing a definite price for 
wheat. When the food-control bill went through the House last 
summer we did not discuss the question of price. The price 
provision was put on in the Senate and discussed there for 
weeks. Now, when the Agricultural appropriation bill ‘went 
through the House there was no provision in it relative to the 
price of wheat. When the bill passed the Senate it contained 
a provision increasing the guaranteed price of wheat from $2 
to $2.50 per bushel. The Senate had a prolonged and thorough 
discussion 

Mr. LEVER, Long, I will admit that, but not the other 
proposition. 

Mr. MORGAN. And finally put on this amendment. Now, 
the House has never had an opportunity to discuss this question, 
and in view of the national importance of this question, and espe- 
cially the possible effect which an increase in the price of wheat 
may have in stimulating increased production of wheat, and also 
taking in consideration the financial interest the wheat growers 
and the people generally of the wheat-growing sections of the 
United States have in this amendment, I feel that the gentleman 
ought to give us some assurance that we shall have ample time 
and opportunity not only to vote separately upon this proposi- 
tion but that we shall have ample time to discuss it. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma I 

_recognize the importance of this amendment, and as far as I am 
concerned I can assure the gentleman I will be perfectly willing 
to agree to a reasonable time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman suggest what he thinks 
will be a reasonable time on this great question? 

Mr. LEVER. Well, I would not want to do that 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I shall ask for the regular order, 
if the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture is compelled 
to declare himself 

Mr. MORGAN. I have the floor. 

Mr. DYER. But I can ask for the regular order. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman from South 
Carolina has agreed to everything. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is referred automatically to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. STEENEnSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to extend my 
remarks, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the demand for the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma with- 
draw his objection? The gentleman from Missouri has with- 
drawn the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was cut off. 

Mr. LEVER. I did not ent the gentleman off. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know you did not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri withdraws 
his demand for the regular order. Does the gentleman with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. I withdraw my objection for the time being. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Nebraska rise? 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to reserve the right to object. There 
are other amendments—— 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to finish my inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma has the 
floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, just a word to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. He says he will give a reasonable time. I 
think we ought to know what that reasonable time is. 

Mr. LEVER. What does the gentleman think would be a 
reasonable time? 


Mr. MORGAN. In view of the importance of this question 


to the Nation and to the wheat sections, and the fact that this 


question has never been discussed in the House and that we 
are dealing with an entirely new question, I think we ought to 
have six hours’ debate on this proposition. 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is going to 
make that kind of a request, I will call for the regular order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why not make it three weeks? 

Mr. LEVER. I can say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morgan] that I do not want to bind myself absolutely to 
hours, but I think the gentleman knows me well enough to know 
that when I say “reasonable” I mean a reasonable time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Do you think that four hours would be rea- 
sonable? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not like to bind myself absolutely. 

Mr. MORGAN, What is the impression of the gentleman as 
to what the committee would agree to? 

Mr. DYER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his request, and 
the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. Krronix] is the reg- 
ular order. 

THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11123, known 
as the third liberty bond authorization bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11123. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And pending that, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate be confined to one hour, half an hour to be 
controlled by myself and half an hour by the gentleman fiom 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. I will say in that connection that 
there is no disputed point so far as the committee goes, and the 
bill itself is an amendment of the act of September 24, 1917, 
and that act is amended in about five particulars. I shall call 
attention to them briefly in my statement. So all the argu- 
ments that were used for and against that act need not be re- 
peated as to this bill. I am very anxious to get the bill through 
to-day, because it is necessary for it to become a law, I would 
Say, at least, by the 4th of April. The liberty-bond campaign 
begins April 6. The Treasury Department must have tlie act 
before it can get out the necessary literature. Some is printed 
except leaving blank places in which to insert the terms of 
the bonds according to the bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. If any point should come up unexpectedly 
that will require debate, I suppose the gentleman would be 
liberal under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the five-minute rule; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to go into the Committee 
oi the Whole House on the state of the Union the gentleman 
from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that general debate 
be confined to one hour, and that he control half of it and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] the other half. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, there are some gentlemen near 
me here who have suggested that we make the time one hour 
and a half. Whatever time we use in general debate will shorten 
the time under the five-minute rule. Will the gentleman extend 
the time to one hour and a half? 

Ar. KITCHIN. I will agree to that, and I will modify my 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question is on going into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11123. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11123, with Mr. ALEXANDER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11123, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11123) to amend an act N eg dee ng 24, 1917; 
entitled “An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds to meet ex- 
penditures for the national security and defense, and, for the purpose of 
assisting in the prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to 
foreign governments, and for other purposes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the further reading of 
the bill will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, this bill is very simple in its 
terms. We need not argue the necessity for it. We all know it. 
We need not discuss whether or not the amount of taxes bears 
the proper relation to the amount of bonds, because we need 
this money before we can possibly have another tax bill, even 
if the House was inclined to write another one at this session. 

This bill is simply an amendment of the bond act of September 
24, 1917, and if gentlemen will take the bill and follow me I 
will point out the differences section by section. With the ex- 
ception of such differences the sections of the bill are in the 
exact language of the bond act of September 24, 1917. In sec- 
tion 1 there are only two changes made. One appears on page 2, 
line 6. We strike out of the section, in the act of September 24, 
the figures $7,538,945,460 and substitute $12,000,000,000. We 
authorized by that act an issue of bonds of 57, 538,945,460. It is 
necessary to increase the authorization $4,461,054,540, so we 
make the total authorization $12,000,000,000 instead of $7,538,- 
000,000. The other change in this section will be found on 
page 3, line 7. We change the interest rate from“ not exceed- 
ing 4 per cent“ to“ not exceeding 41 per cent.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the $7,000,000,000 included in the 
$12,000,000,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Instead of seven we make it twelve. 

In section 2 of this bill we increase the appropriations made 
in the act of September 24, 1917, from $4,000,000,000 to 
$5,500,000,000, 

In other words, we increase the appropriation to loan to the 
allies $1,500,000,000, and it is for this purpose that we increase 
it: The $4,000,000,000 appropriation will carry the loans to the 
allies throughout this fiscal year and the $1,500,000,000 will 
carry the allies for the months of July, August, and September 
of the next fiscal year. The loan requirements of the allies are 
at the rate of $500,000,000 a month. Congress will not be in 
session then, perhaps, and we will have to make this appropria- 
tion now for the next fiscal year, ? 

That is the only change in that section. Section 3 is entirely 
a new section. All the language is new. It relates tọ the con- 
vertibility feature of the bonds. We provide in this bill that 
all bonds issued under the bond acts of April 24, 1917, and 
September 24, 1917, may be converted into the 4} per cent bonds 
provided in this bill, but we provide that bonds bearing 4} per 
cent shall not be convertible. That is, this is the last act that 
will contain the convertibility feature. The 34 per cent bonds, 
the converted fours, and the fours issued under the bond act of 
September 24, 1917, may be converted into four-and-a-fourths, 
but, excepting the three-and-a-halfs, lose the convertibility fea- 
ture thereafter, and the 4} per cent bonds will have no converti- 
bility privilege. 

It will be remembered that the 34 per cent bonds issued under 
the act of April 24, 1917, contain a contract with the holders of 
those bonds to the effect that they shall be converted at all time 
thereafter during this war into bonds bearing a higher rate of 
interest, if bonds bearing a higher rate of interest are issued, 
so we can not, therefore, take the convertible feature away from 
the bonds bearing 33 per cent. The act of September 24, 1917, 
contained a provision to the effect that if before the termination 
of the war bonds bearing a higher rate of interest should be 
issued that such bonds should be convertible into bonds bearing 
that higher rate. The act of September 24, 1917, further pro- 
vided that if the privilege of conversion so conferred should oncé 
arise and should not be exercised with respect to any convertible 
bonds within the period prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, then such privilege should terminate as to such bonds 
and should not arise again, though again thereafter bonds be 
issued bearing interest at a higher rate or rates. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman prefer 
to yield to me now or later? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would prefer to answer the gentleman’s 
question now. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand the gentleman to say that this 
bill provides that if during the war we should issue bonds at 
a higher rate, these bonds would not be convertible into those 
bonds? i 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understood as to the last issue that the 
position which the committee took was that it was only fair 
that the men who took Government bonds then at the low rate 
should, if the Government issued bonds afterwards at a higher 
ratë, be on an equality with the men who had withheld their 
subscription until it was attractive and who got those high 
rates; that it was only fair that those who bought them early 
should stand on the same footing as those who subscribed later 
at the higher rate. That is the way I understood it was written. 
I wondered if the gentleman could explain why it was changed, 
or if I had misunderstood the original argument. 


Mr. KITCHIN, No; the gentleman did not misunderstand 
the original argument. > 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will answer the gentleman from Illinois 
just as soon as I have answered the other gentleman, We did 
make that argument, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
stated. We provided in the bill, however, that that converti- 
bility feature should cease even as to those bonds if the privi- 
lege of conversion should once arise and not be availed of. 

Now, the reason why we think that the time has come when 
we should put this nonconvertibility feature into the bill is that 
we shall have out, when these bonds are sold, $14,000,000,000 of 
bonds, and if we continue this convertibility feature in them 
individuals and corporations holding the $14,000,000,000 worth 
of bonds will be interested, with the other investors who want a 
higher rate, in piking the rate and holding the Government up 
to a higher rate at every authorization, because if the higher 
rate is given to the next issue of bonds the interest rate on the 
$14,000,000,000 will automatically go up. They will be inter- 
ested in bearing the market on the bonds and pushing the bonds 
down below par in order to force the Government to issue bonds 
at a higher rate. We therefore thought we had better take a 
stand now and cut out the privilege of conversion hereafter. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Has it been the purpose in making this 
feature to prevent future bond issues at a higher rate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Wethought—and I believe and you gen- 
tlemen and every other patriotic man in the United States who 
has any confidence in this Government believes—that a Gov- 
ernment bond bearing 4} per cent interest is worth par and 
always will be actually worth par, though manipulation may 
some time depress the market value below par. It is a splen- 
did, safe, gilt-edged investment. 

Mr. GARLAND and Mr. BRITTEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield first to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, as he asked me to yield a moment ago and I could not at 
that time; then to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Just along that line, does not the repurchase 
provision in the bill protect the early patriotic purchaser? 
Having the repurchase provision in the bill, that sets aside a 
fund? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The gentleman is correct. Now I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GARLAND. Perhaps that is the same question that I 
wanted to ask in another form. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have a sinking fund to protect the hold- 
ers of those bonds, which we hope will keep them at par in 
the market all the time. 

Mr. BRITTEN, I was saying that the patriotic fellow of to- 
day who buys his bonds is protected in any future issues, be- 
cause he may sell back his holdings to the Government and re- 
purchase at a higher rate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; to the extent of the sinking fund. 

Mr. GARLAND. There are those who bought the 34 per cent 
bonds who later converted them into 4 per cent bonds. Now, 
then, although they are conyerted into 4 per cent bonds, if 
bonds were issued bearing a higher rate than 4} per cent would 
they still be admissible to further conversion into future issues 
of bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The persons who bought the 34 per cent 
bonds and who have already converted them into fours would 
not be able to convert the fours into bonds bearing a higher rate 
than 4} per cent; but if bonds bearing more than 4} per cent 
should be issued, those holding 34 per cent bonds would be able 
to convert them into the bonds bearing the higher rate, That 
is put into the contract. 

Mr. GARLAND. He can not conyert those converted three- 
and-a-halfs into higher rates? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They have already been converted into fours, 
and such fours can be converted into the 44 bonds provided 
for in this bill, but not into other bonds bearing a higher rate, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I noticed a difference in the quotations of 
the first issue and second fours. What is the explanation of 
that? In other words, the 34 per cent bonds that have been 
converted into fours are called what? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are “converted fours.” 

Mr. DENISON. There is a difference in the market value 
of the ones that were converted from three-and-a-halfs into 
fours and the fours. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not know of that. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. > 

Mr. GARNER. Is there not some questien as to what the 
rates of the three-and-a-halfs may be with reference to future 
conversion? What the gentleman is talking about is the origi- 
nal fours and the three-and-a-halfs that were converted into 
fours. Those he speaks of as being of a different market value. 
I think tbere has been some discussion throughout this country 
as to whether the holders of the first 34 per cent bonds, having 
the right to convert to any future issue at a higher rate, may 
not still have that right, whereas the holders of the second fours 
have the right to only one conversion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I had not heard that discussed at all. I can 
see no good reason why there should be a difference. 

Mr. DENISON. I ean not either. 

Mr. KITCHEN. I am glad the gentleman called my atten- 
tion to that. I will look into the question. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I call the gentleman’s attention to the state- 
ment he made in the debate on April 13, 1917, when we were 
re Ne the flrst liberty loan, in the discussion of which he 
stated: 


bonds with 
than 31 per cent, then the Secretary of the 
the holder, can convert the bonds already 
bonds bearing a higher rate of interest. 

Now, if we should have another bond issue in September or 
October of this year and the bill which is now under considera- 
tion passes in its present form, the 31 per cent bonds could 
DoF be denina for the later issue, as I understand the gen- 

an 

Mr. KITCHIN. Referring to the statemént which the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] has quoted, the bill as 
first presented to the House which I was then discussing did 
provide that any series of bonds issued under authority of 
sections 1 and 4 of this act may, under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, be con- 
vertible into bonds bearing a higher rate of interest than the 
rate at which the same were issued if any subsequent series of 
bonds shall be issued at a higher rate of interest on or before 
December 31, 1918. 

Mr. SNYDER.’ I should like to say that the purchasers of 
the 3} per cent bonds claim that they will have the right to con- 
vert to a higher issue at any time, 

Mr. KITCHIN. They have. 

Mr. SNYDER. They have the right to convert the original 
34 per cent bonds at any time that some other bond is issued at 
a higher rate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is as I stated at first. The statement 
to which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wals] called 
attention was made by me in discussing the bill as it was intro- 
duced in the House before it went to the Senate. As the bill 
became a law it provided thut any series of bonds issued under 
authority of sections 1 and 4 of this act may, under such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
be convertible into bonds bearing a higher rate of interest than 
the rate at which the same were issued if any subsequent series 
of bonds shall be issued at a higher rate of interest before the 
termination of the war between the United States and the Im- 
perial German Government, the date of such termination to be 
fixed by a proclamation of the President of the United States. 

Mr. SNYDER. Personally, I believe the holders of the 34 
per cent bonds have the right to convert into a higher rate at any 


time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They have that right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I call the attention of 
gentlemen to page 8 of the report? If they will look at that, I 
think the whole matter may be cleared up. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say again, the 34 per eent bonds have 
no limitation as to conversion, and can be converted into any 
bonds issued during the war bearing a higher rate. 

Mr. ALMON, The gentleman does not think the fact that a 
32 per cent bond has been converted into a 4 per cent bond 
would have any effect on the right to future conversion, does 
he? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The 4 per cent bond could not be converted 
except into the bonds authorized by the pending bill should it 
become law, but the 33 per cent bond could be converted into 
bonds of any higher rate that may be issued during the war. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Is the gentleman now discussing 
the bill by sections? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am discussing it by sections; yes. This 
matter arose under section 3. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman can answer this question 
I would like to ask him, if a man who held the first 33 per cent 


bonds has converted them into fours of the second issue, can 
those fours then be again converted into the subsequent issues? 

Mr. KITCHIN. According to this bill here only into the 4} 
per cent issue, but not thereafter. 


Mr. ALMON. The gentleman does not think any action of 
aer e now could affect the vested rights of the first bond- 

olders? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not of the holders of the 33 per cents. 

Section 4 makes this change in the act of September 24, 1917. 
In that act we provided for an amount not to exceed $4,000,- 
000,000 of certificates of indebtedness to be outstanding at any 
one time, and to be payable not more than one year from the 
date of issue. We have increased that limit from $4,000,000,000 
to $8,000,000,000. It sounds like a mighty big increase, but we 
did that in order to avoid a larger authorization of bonds at 
this time, and therefore the sale of a larger amount of bends at 
one time. The certificates of indebtedness under the $4,000,- 
000,000 limit will become exhausted before the fiscal year is 
out. In fact, we have now outstanding of these certificates of 
indebtedness in round number $3,200,000,000, and we will have 
to go over the $4,000,000,000 mark before the present fiscal year 
expires. 

We use this provision to furnish money to tide the Govern- 
ment over until the excess-profit and income taxes are pay- 
able, and also during the periods between the sales of bonds. 
When the taxes are paid and the bonds are sold these certifi- 
cates of indebtedness are taken up, but others must at once, 
from time to time, be issued. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What rate of interest will the 
certificates of indebtedness draw, and how long will they ran? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No certificate of indebtedness can have a 
maturity more than one year after the date of issue, and under 
this bill not more than $8,000,000,000 can be outstanding at any 
one time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And what will be the interest rate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no limit on the interest rate on the 
certificates of indebtedness. Such a provision is in the act of 
September 24, 1917. We discussed that on the floor of the 
House when that bill was under consideration. On these short- 
time loans sometimes they may have to pay a little more than 
on longer time loans. The Secretary of the Treasury paid as 
high as 44 per cent and as low as 33 per cent. It depends on 
the condition of the money market at the time when the money 
is borrowed on the certificates. When they issue certificates of 
indebtedness they need the money to expend in order to meet 
the appropriations. While this seems to be a large amount, we 
must understand that there is in a way a legal limit; that is, 
the Secretary of the Treasury can not expend a dollar more of ' 
the receipts from these certificates, or from bonds, or from any 
other sources, than Congress appropriates. So he is kept, of 
course, within the appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman give us any 
idea how many of the bonds heretofore authorized are still 
unsold in the hands of the Government and how many have 
been taken up? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman means how many under the 
existing law the Government is authorized to issue? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Les. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Three billion six hundred and sixty-six mil- 
lien dollars, plus the $63,000,000 to take up the bonds that will 
become due in the next fiscal year. 

That $63,000,000 is an old bond issue of 1908. The proceeds 
from the $63,000,000 of bonds must be used to retire the loan 
of 1908-1918, which becomes due in the fiscal year 1919. In 
addition to the $63,000,000, we now have authority to sell for 
war purposes to meet public expenditures, as I stated, $3,666,- 
000,000 of bonds. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 

Mr. DILLON. Can the gentleman tell us what the total ex- 
penditures of all the departments of the Government, including 
the loans to the allies, will amount to for the fiscat year ending 


June, 1918? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Sixteen billion one hundred and sixteen mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. DILLON. That does not include the loans to the allies? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it does. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes 

Mr. GILLETT. What is the interest on the certificates of 
indebtedness? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some have been issued bearing 4% per cent, 
but more have been issued bearing a lower rate. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. ~ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What is the expense for the fiscal year 
for carrying on the war, exclusive of loans to the allies, expected 
to be? 

Mr. KITCHIN. During the fiscal year 1917 we loaned the 
allies $885,000,000. This fiscal year we expect to loan them 
$6,115,000,000, Deducting $6,115,000,000 from the $16,116,000,000 
will give you what it is. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The statement was made last year 
when we were considering the war-tax bill that it was expected 
to pay by taxation substantially one-half of the expenses of the 
war. Has that idea been abandoned? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that that state- 
ment was made when we were considering the first bond bill of 
April 24, 1917. Of course, the administration and the depart- 
ments did not drenm that the demands on the part of the allies 
or the demands on the part of this Government for the prosecu- 
tion of the war would be anything like the amount that we now 
know we will have to have. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What part of the war expense do we 
now expect to pay by taxation and what part by bond issues? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The administration started out with an 
idea of 50-50—that is, 50 per cent taxation and 50 per 
cent bonds—but the expenditures on our part on account of 
the war and the loans to the allies grew so enormously that 
they have abandoned that suggestion as being impracticable, if 
not impossible. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What is the present idea? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of the administration? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Of the administration and of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know what the present idea of the 
administration is, and I would not like to say definitely what 
my idea is now, but I will say to the gentleman that it will 
become absolutely necessary for us to have a good deal 
larger coHection from taxes if the bond issues continue, and 
in all probability they will. I hope at a later and more proper 
time to give to the House my mature and definite opinion 
van respect to the raising of revenue by taxation and bond 

ues, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. When may we expect the increase in 
the taxes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not give the gentleman any definite 
time. It depends on the situation. Personally I feel that we 
ought to raise more taxes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. There are a few Members of the House 
who want to support the Government in all necessary ways, but 
who are unwilling to vote for bond issue after bond issue indefi- 
nitely when the rate of taxation is much lower than it might well 
be and much lower than it is In foreign countries that are carry- 
ing on the war. Speaking as one of those I would like to know 
how much longer I am expected to vote for bond issues. I am 
willing to vote to give the Government all the money that it 
needs, but I am unwilling to burden future generations by these 
bond issues and leave rich men of the present generation to 
enjoy many advantages with but little suffering from the pains 
of the war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am in sympathy with the idea that we 
should fasten as little burden as possible on future generations 
and raise as much now by taxation as is reasonably possible, 
considering the necessities for keeping the industries going and 
not seriously crippling them. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We are sorely burdened by the tremen- 
dous increase of prices of articles of all kinds and by an arti- 
ficial and unnecessary stimulation of business. All this has been 
greatly aggravated by the constant bond issues. A higher rate 
of taxation would act as a curb on these prices. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to give the gentleman some facts 
here that may for the moment satisfy him to some extent. 
Exclusive of the loans we make to the allies, after we shall have 
issued the total amount of bonds authorized in this bill, to wit, 
$12,000,000.000, adding to that the $2.000,000,000 that we have 
sold and issued, we shall by taxation raise more than 50 per 
cent of the total bond issues which this Government has used 
for its own expenses. In other words, this bill authorizes 
$12,000,000,000, 

We have already authorized and sold in round numbers 
under the first bond act $2,000,000.000.. To be more exact, it is 
one billion nine hundred and eighty-six million, but call it two 
billion. Thus the total, after every dollar of bonds authorized 
under this act is sold and the bonds sold heretofore, we shall 
have issued $14,000.000,000 in bonds. Eight billion and a half 
dollars worth of bonds are provided for loans to the allies, upon 
the assumption that their bonds are as good as ours and that 


they will pay them back. That leaves five billion and a half 
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dollars worth of bonds that we have issued for the expenditures 
of our Government, and we will collect in taxes this year over 
three and one-half billion dollars. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Three billion eight hundred million dol- 
lars and odd. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It may possibly reach those figures; but to be 
safe, I put it at three and a half billions in taxes, so that on 
this basis for all our expenditures we are collecting nearly 40 
per cent in taxes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not fair to assume that in view of the 
taxes that have been received so far the estimate of the tax to 
be collected is a good deal too small? I believe it will run far 
over $3,800,000,000, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some say so, but I fear they are mistaken. 
The Treasury Department has had some few returns in, and I 
think the experts there estimate that our excess-profits tax 
will yield about the same that we estimated it was going to 
raise when I presented the conference report. They tell me 
that they do not believe that it is going to vary substantially at 
all from our estimates made beforehand, and the same may be 
said in regard to the income tax. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
how much increase would there be in tax collections if we 
levied the same rate on profits as the English are levying? 

Mr. KITCHIN, If we levied the same rate on excess profits 
that Great Britain does and had our provisions in the present 
bill and levied the same normal income tax as Great Britain 
does, keeping our surtaxes the same as we have on incomes of 
$200,000 and up, we would raise some two and a half or three 
billion dollars more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but I would state in that connection 
that while Great Britain does levy some few local taxes, it hus 
nothing like the enormous tax levies of our States, counties, 
and municipalities. The taxes that our people pay in the 
States, and the local tax subdivisions, road districts and school 
districts, and so forth, I would say, but it is almost a guess, 
are five or six times more. We must take that into considera- 
tion, of course, when we compare the English rate with our 


rate. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the profits taxes in England are not 30 or 40 per cent greater 
than in this country? We levy taxes in this country on reul 
estate and various other subjects. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The excess-profits tax in Great Britain 
is that much greater than the excess-profits tax in the United 
States. But when we consider this and other Federal taxes 
and the State and local taxes that one here must pay, the 
umount of the taxes paid by one in England is not so much 
larger than that paid by one here. Her national tax or tax rate 
is higher than ours; her local tax or tax rate is much smailer 
than here. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But as I understand it, the English 
rate reaches about 80 per cent of excess profits. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it is 80 per cent. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. There is nothing like that in this 
country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that the statement of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Huppreston] as to the proportion of taxes as 
compared with bonds in foreign countries is entirely erroneous, 
not, of course, intentionally so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I did not make any statement on that 
subject. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman said that we were raising 
much more by bonds than foreign countries were. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I so understood the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we ought to raise more taxes than 
we are now when our incomes and profits are so much larger 
than ever before and much larger than they will be after the 
war, but this is not the time to increase them. That is a mat- 
ter that will come up in the future, probably not at this ses- 
sion, and possibly not at this term of Congress, but it is bound 
to face us. We can not continue to go on making enormous, 
fabulous profits, three or four times—and in many cases ten 
times—more than before the war, even after deducting the pres- 
ent income and excess-profits taxes, and levy no more taxes but 
continue the tremendous bond issues to fasten on future genera- 
tions to pay. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Assuming that we shall, loan all these 
other amounts to the allies this fiscal year, we will be raising 
by taxes as compared by bonds more than 30 per cent of the 
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total cost. Now, that is a very much larger proportion than 
any of the foreign governments raise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not quite that per cent. Our total ex- 
penditures for this fiscal year, including loans to allies, are esti- 
mated at $16,116,000,000. Thirty per cent of that would be 
$4,834,000,000, while we will collect, in round numbers, from 
taxes $3,500,000,000. This is less than 25 per cent of our total 
expenditures for this fiscal year, including loans to allies. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If this report is correct, and we are to 
raise and expend $12,000,000,000, we are raising $3,800,000,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but the expenditures will be $16,000,- 
000,000. The gentleman, perhaps, is thinking of the amount of 
bond issues. We are raising by taxation an amount equal to 
30 per cent of the amount of bonds. His figure is substantially 
correct in this view. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have only 10 minutes; but I yield. 

Mr. DYER. Just upon the question of whether or not the 
present generation are paying sufficient taxes at this time I 
want to ask the gentleman if the committee or the gentleman 
himself has at any time given consideration to preparing a 
statement showing where the taxes really are paid at the 
present—from what section of the country—and whether it is 
not a serious burden upon business and industries which are 
paying the taxes and that are compelled to buy the bonds also? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say the committee has all those 
facts and the gentleman ought to have, too. I suggest to the 
gentleman that if he will just write to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue he will send him a printed statement giving 
every one of those facts. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman object to putting that in 
his statement? 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have only 10 minutes, but I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It is in regard to the 34 per cent con- 
vertibility bonds, and the question I desired to ask was: Sup- 
pose a man had $100,000 that he had carried six months and 
collected 83 per cent interest and later on he desired to con- 
vert them into the 43 per cent bonds. Could he go back and 
collect the difference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Can not go back and collect a dollar of it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Only from the time of the payment of the 
semiannual interest. That is, if the semiannual interest was 
payable on June 1 and the bond is converted in August, under 
the provisions of this bill he would receive interest from June 1. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. As I understood the gentleman in his 
opening statement, I understood him to say you could convert 
the 84 interest bond into a 4 per cent, but that you could not 
convert that into a higher rate of any subsequent rate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; he can convert the converted 4 per 
cent into 4} per cent, as provided in this bill, but not into a 
bond of higher rate. The holder of a 33 per cent bond can con- 
vert into the higher-rate bond if issued during the war, as I 
have before explained. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is the gentleman’s opinion. Is not 
there a mooted question? Is not there a difference of opinion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should not think so. If there is a mooted 
question about it, the moot part of the question is in order to 
bear down the bonds. I do not think there should be any differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I meant by people who are supposed to 
be experts on the question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I have not heard of it. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. j. i 

Mr. HILLIARD. As I understand, the original plan was to 
make it fifty-fifty. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was not presumed or believed then, when 
we first entered the war, that our expenditures would even 
approach the staggering figures they now reach, You will recall 
when I presented the first bond bill, appropriating $3,000,000,000 
for our allies and $2,000,000,000 for our expenditures, that, in 
my opinion, instead of $2,000,000,000, we would require over 
$5,000,000,000 before the end of this fiscal year. I said I thought 
the departments had underestimated by many times the cost of 
the expenditures that we would have to incur on account of the 
war. Gentlemen now know how true was that prediction. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I remember the gentleman said that. But 
the fifty-fifty meant that every time you borrowed a dollar you 
should raise a dollar by taxes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HILLIARD. It did not mean, as I infer is the view of 
some gentlemen who have been interrogating the gentleman 
from North Carolina, that we would raise some indefinite sum 


by bond issues and then collect through taxation a sum equal 
to 50 per cent of such-bond issues. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. It did not mean that. One thing is cer- 
tain, that the larger our bond issue, the longer must the war- 
tax legislation remain on the statutes. War taxes will not stop 
when the war stops. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON] will bear me out when I say that from the tax measures 
during the Civil War for the prosecution of the wor, a larger 
part was raised for the period of three years after the war than 
for a period of three years during the war. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the result of 
it was to inflate prices tremendously and to make the war cost 
more by the consequent inflation of prices. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There was too little being taxed during the 
war. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Too much borrowed and too little taxed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is right. The point I wanted 
to make is that when we levy these taxes we do not expect them 
to end just as soon as the war terminates. If we do not collect 
more by taxation now when the people from their enormous 
profits and incomes are more able to pay, but continue to issue 
bonds, piling up hundreds of millions—and it will reach a bil- 
lion or more—of interest to be paid yearly by taxes, the tax rate 
on incomes and profits and other property will have to be in- 
creased to produce sufficient revenue to take care of current 
expenses and the annual interest charge at a time when the 
amount of incomes and profits will necessarily decrease. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is not the Civil War pointed to as a 
“horrible example” of failure in war financing? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have studied the financing by the Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the Civil War, and I believe that up 
to that time it adopted the wisest methods that could be adopted. 
I think there is a better method now, because we are more en- 
lightened upon economics; we are more enlightened as to where 
to put the money burden and how to get it. 

Mr. KEATING. How are you going to tax war profits unless 
you tax them now? How can you wait until after the war in 
order to tax war profits? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are now taxing excess profits—which in- 
clude, of course, war profits—to the amount of about one and a 
quarter billions, There will be two or three years after the war 
when there will be large profits. 

Mr. KEATING. But that will not be from profits out of this 
war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They will be excess profits, whether war or 
other kinds of profits. The actual war industries—the powder 
makers, the shell makers, the shipbuilders for the war—I do 
not imagine will have profits equally as large after the war as 
they have now. But, as I have said frequently before, we must 
have more collections from incomes and excess profits. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I desire to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that there has been a great deal of uneasiness through- 
out the country due to the discounting of the former bond issues, 
and I wish to inquire if the provision in section 15 is intended 
to stabilize prices? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the purpose of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask just one 
question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman any idea of 
what influence it was that depreciated the value of these 34 
per cent bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think there were several influences that 
combined to do it. I think a part of it and a large part of it 
was manipulated in order to force the Government to a higher 
rate of interest. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman the slightest 
doubt it was manipulation in order to force the Government to 
the higher rate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That, in my opinion, as it is the opinion of 
the gentleman, is the principal factor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman from Michigan give me 
10 minutes more? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can not do it on account of the demand 
for time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from North Carolina be extended for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina be extended 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The next provision, section 5, is a new pro- 
vision entirely. This provision prevents the State from taxing, 
indirectly, the bonds of the Government held by the State banks 
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and national Danks. In the national banking act of 1864, now 
section 5219 of the Revised Statutes, the States were given the 
right to tax the shares of national-bank stock, part of whose 
value was represented by the value of the bonds the bank 
owned. ‘This gave the States the right to tax indirectly Govern- 
ment bonds in the hands of such banks. This was a discrimina- 
tion against banks, We desire to prevent this indirect tax on 
Government bonds—the liberty bonds, We provide, therefore— 
and as an inducement for the banks to take the liberty bonds 
that, in the States where they tax shares of stock, either in 
State or national banks, in determining the value of such shares 
they shall deduct from the assets of the bank the amount of 
Government bends owned by the bank. x 

In other words, that proportion of the value of the share of 
stock in a national or State bank which is represented by or 
given to it by the amount of bonds it owns shall not be taxed. 
but the proportion of the value of the share of stock represented 
by or given to it by its assets other than Government bonds will 
still remain subject to State taxation. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not yield right now. I wish I had the 
time. As the Secretary of the Treasury said, all the liberty-bond 
acts have provided that the bonds shall be exempt from Stute 
and local taxation. Notwithstanding this provision, certain 
States are indirectly taxing these bonds by including the value 
of such bonds in determining the value of the capital stock for 
taxation purpose. This condition raises a very serious question, 
because if the States are permitted to tax Government bonds, 
when the Federal Government can not tax municipal and State 
bonds, the Federal Government will soon be placed in a position 
where it can not provide the necessary money to finance this war. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose the stock of a national bank is 
$1,000,000 and the surplus is $1,000,000, that is subje¢t to tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is, the value of the shares is taxed. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose they have $1.000.000 of these bonds, 
would that million be deducted from the 52.000.000 2 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some might construe the letter of this pro- 
vision that way, but it is not the proper construction. We pro- 
pose to exempt from the tax only that proportion of the value of 
the share of stock given to it by the amount of bonds it owns. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krreiix] if there were any extended hear- 
ings held on this section? 

Mr. KITCHIN, No, sir. The Secretary of the Treasury 
fully went into the matter before us, and the committee gave 
most careful consideration to it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Can you tell us about the amount of 
liberty bonds and United States bonds that are now owned 
by these banks and trust companies? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. But I would, if I was going to make 
a guess about it, guess that more of them were owned by State 
banks and trust companies and savings banks than by what we 
call national banks. 

Mr. DOMINICK. You think there are more? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Just at this point. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is going to have time, and 
I will see that he gets it, and I had rather not yield further 
at this time, as I am anxious to conclude my remarks in the 
time allotted to*me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us get some extension of 
time in which to discuss this. because every Member, when he 
goes to his district, will have to meet the question of State 
taxation. They are going to ask about it, and we need the 
details from the chairman. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield for just a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not unless I can get time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not decline if I can have more time. 

Mr. DOMTINICK. My question is just this. Mr. Chairman, 
and that is that this section in this proposed bill is one that 
changes the law that has been in effect almost since the 
national-banking act was instituted, and since then, and it is 
really to that extent probably the most important section of 
this bill. The other matters that have been discussed here are 

matters that were included in the other bond act. but this is 
an entirely different matter, and I think it ought to be fully 
discussed. I would like to hear the gentleman on that section. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is quite right. It should be 
fairly and fully discussed. We ean do this under the five-minute 
rule. It is very important to the sale of the bonds and also to 
the States, as the gentleman says. I do think the States should 
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not have the right to tax these liberty bonds, directly or indi-. 


rectly. The question has been raised whether Congress has the 
power to prevent the States taxing indirectly, as through the 
tax on the value of shares of stock, United States bonds held by 
State banks as a part of their assets. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHEN. Not now. Unless the Supreme Court has 
squarely met the ease and decided to the contrary—and I do 
not recall such a case—I would give the decided opinion that 
Congress undoubtedly has that right. This provision is in the 
interest, first, of selling these bonds and getting the banks, State 
and National, to take as many of them as possible, and, second, 
in ineluding the State banks within the provision, they are put 
on an equality with national banks in the purchase of liberty 
bonds. If we left the State banks out and put the national 
banks in, the national banks would have a great advantage in 
the purchase and ownership of liberty bonds, and it would be 
a favoritism to them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can not yield unless my time is extended. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Just a moment. I will ask that the 
gentleman's time be extended. I concede that the point that the 
gentleman makes is well taken, but suppose an individual has 
property valued at $25.000. on which he can borrow $10,000, and 
he invests that $10,000 in municipal bonds. The State and 
county and municipality are going to tax the bonds just the same. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A State generally exempts from taxation 
its bonds, and some of the States exempt the bends of their 
municipalities. But we will concede what the gentleman sys. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. He could not get any deduction on 
the $10,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman will recall that the bonds of 
States, counties, and municipalities are exempt from all Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. But the question I raised is why 
should not the same protection be given to the holder of that 
$10.009 municipal bond? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He has the same protection. so far as the 
Federal Government is coneerned. His municipal bonds are 
exempt entirely, and there is neither a direct nor an indirect 
tax upon them 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does the gentleman say that the national 
banks are exempt now in the amount of Government bonds they 
hold? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. They are not exempt under existing law 
from the indirect taxution, which I have explained. By this 
section we prevent the State from imposing the inilirect tax 
on bonds permissible under the act of 1864 as amended. The 
States, by virtue of that specific act, have the right to tax 
shares of stock part of whose value is represented by Govern- 
ment bends. The States by that specific provision of the act of 
1864 can by increasing the tax on shares in banks, if they de- 
sire to do so, drive every liberty bond out of the national banks 
and make it so unprofitable that no bank could buy any liberty 
bonds. If we provide that bonds ean not be taxed indirectly 
when held by the national banks and do not make the provi- 
sion apply to State banks, the State could tax State banks so 
high that the State banks could net deal in liberty bonds. And 
in any event State banks would be discriminated against in 
favor of national banks in the purchase and holding of liberty 
bonds. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I understand from the gentleman’s state- 
ment that it will deprive the Stute of Pennsylvania of $3,000,000 
annual income? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know about that; I am confident 
that it would not approach anything like such a figure; in fact, 
if we confine the exemption section to liberty bonds. and it shorld 
be so amended as to apply only to bonds issued during the war, 
the State of Pennsylvania would lose nothing, as it has never 
collected. indirectly or directly, any tax on liberty bon Is. 
Without this section it would stand to make money out of the 
millions of liberty bonds we must issue. as it could and no doubt 
would levy this indirect tax on all the bonds held by the banks. 
We wish to prevent that. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is it not a fact that in ease of bonds now 
being held by the banks under the national-bank aet those 
bonds now are actually exempted? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. They are not exempt from the indirect 
tax if held by banks, 
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Mr. DOMINICK. They are taxed to the shareholders accord- 
ing to the value of their shares, but as to the capital stock of 
the bank they are not taxed? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the value of the shares is taxed though 
a part of that value is given to it by Government bonds. The 
States know that they can not tax the bonds directly, but they 
tax the value of the shares, and part of that value is repre- 
sented by the amount of bonds the banks have. If you tax the 
value of shares and part of that value is of Government bonds 
then the bonds are in reality taxed. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit one 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; one short question. I must make haste. 
I have a conference on the war finance corporation bill which 
I must attend. 

Mr, PLATT. Should not this be amended by putting in the 
bill, on page 7, line 2, after the word “States,” the words 
“during the present war“? There is no reason why they should 
be allowed to deduct the value of the 2 per cent bonds held for 
circulation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman refers to interest-bearing obli- 
gations owned by such banks? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does he mean to confine it to the bonds held 
by the bank and issued since April 24, 1917, and during the 
war? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that should be done. That was the 
intention of the committee. If the gentleman will offer such an 
amendment we will accept it, or we will offer it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Issued during the period of 
the war? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The gentleman means bonds issued 
during the period of the war? 
-Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Section 6 is only changed in this respect: 
We permitted the Secretary of the Treasury under the act of 
September 24, 1917, to deposit the proceeds of liberty bonds in 
banks throughout the country, regardless of whether they were 
members of the Reserve System or national banks or State 
banks or trust companies. We simply add to that provision 
“ proceeds arising from the payment of income and excess-profit 
taxes.” We permit the Secretary to deposit that money in the 
same way as he is permitted to deposit the proceeds from the 
sale of bonds. A good many of us are interested in the extension 
of the payment of the income and excess-profits tax beyond June 
15 on the installment plan. This provision put in the bill will 
to a large extent enable citizens and corporations throughout 
the United States to make better arrangements with the banks 
in their own communities for such relief. Instead of getting the 
money and sending it to the Government, to be deposited in the 
Treasury or special depositories, as now, the banks will be more 
ready and will be more able to serve them if they felt that the 
money so loaned to pay taxes will be deposited for the most 
part with them. This will amount practically to a transfer of 
eredit. More than 4,000 banks throughout the United States, 
State as well as National, receive deposits of proceeds of lib- 
erty bonds—a bank in almost every community in the United 
States. These and more will also receive under this provision 
proceeds of collections from income and excess-profits taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me have two minutes more, as I wish 
to take up the other differences. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, 
Chairman, that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That will not take any of the time on the 
other side. Section 7 adds three new sections to the act of Sep- 
tember 24, 1917, numbered 14, 15, and 16, respectively. Section 
14 added to such act provides that if a person owns the 4} per 
cent United States liberty bonds six months prior to his death, 
his estate taxes after his death can be paid in those bonds. 
That will be a great inducement for the rich to invest in these 
bonds, because when they die, instead of having their assets 
sold and converted into money or having to hoard up large 
amounts of money to meet such taxes—and some of them will 
have to pay estate taxes amounting to many million dollars— 
they will buy these bonds from time to time and keep the bonds 
on hand, drawing interest, and after they die their estate taxes 
can be paid in these bonds without liquidating other assets. I 
think we will all agree that that is a very wise provision, 
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Section 15 added to such act provides that there shall be a 
sinking fund of not to exceed an amount equal to 5 per cent 
of the outstanding bonds issued or converted since September 
24, 1917, to assist in stabilizing the market for outstanding lib- 
erty bonds. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Huts] will 
explain that provision when we get under the five-minute rule, 
because I must conclude my remarks and go to the conference. 

Section 16 permits the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
these bonds to be sold in foreign countries, expressible in for- 
eign money. That is to help bring up our parity of exchange 
and may, to a large extent, help generally our foreign commerce, 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Of course, this provision for paying estate 
taxes in bonds owned for six months prior to a person's death 
will discourage the desire to die for six months after anyone 
purchuses these bonds, 

Mr. KITCHIN, Oh, yes 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. RUSSELL. One short question, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The bill we passed before provided that the 
bonds up to $5,000 held by any one person would be exempt from 
taxes. Is that provision of the law still preserved? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that applies to bonds authorized by 
this bill. We make no change in that. In fact, the whole act 
of September 24, 1917, remains intact, with the exception of 
these amendments to which I have referred. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell how many 
bonds issued by the Government remain unsold at the present 
time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the act of September 24, 1917, $3,808,- 
766,150 of bonds have been sold. Of this amount $3,807,724,- 
858.73 had been paid into the Treasury on March 27, 1918. 

Mr. WALDOW. The gentleman, in speaking about the first 
issue of bonds, said that these bonds “shall be converted.” 
What the gentleman meant was that they may be converted, was 
it not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; at the discretion of the holder. 

Now, gentlemen, the House conferees on the War Finance 
Corporation bill have to meet and straighten out the odds and 
ends. We have practically agreed, and I am going to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] to take charge of this 
bill in my absense. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I hope the 
House will be as generous to our side as it has been to my good 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. Kircuin]. He has occupied 
one hour and five minutes, although the total time allotted to 
each side was 45 minutes. So please do not call time on us 
at the end of 45 minutes. I am not finding fault with the gentle- 
man from North Carolina at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will not even let the gentleman have the 
appearance of finding fault. The gentleman knows I would 
have gotten through in 15 minutes, if gentlemen had not asked 
me so many questions. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan ask 
unanimous consent that his time be extended? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not ask that. I am going to try 
to conclude. I have five requests from our side, besides my own 
speech, and I will try to finish within the time limit. It has 
been stated by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrehix] that the amount of money raised by direct taxes in 
proportion to our total expenditures this year is not greater 
than the amount raised by other countries. He is in error in 
that respect. If the gentleman’s statement is correct that the 
profits of the people during this war are two, three, and four 
times as great as heretofore, the money that will be raised by 
taxes this year under existing law will reach $5,000,000,000 or 
more; because the taxes to be collected this year has been esti- 
mated on a comparison based on normal conditions before war 
was declared, that the amount of money to be raised this year 
by direct taxes will amount to more than $4,300,000,000, out of 
a total expenditure of something over $12,000,000,000. Last fall 
I obtained information as to the percentage of money raised in 
Great Britain by direct taxes in proportion to the amount of 
money spent. Out of a total expenditure of $23,000,000,000 the 
sum of $4,000,000,000 had been raised by direct taxes, or 17.8 
per cent of their total expenditure, the balance by borrowed 
money. The money raised by the United States Government this 
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year by direct taxes will exceed 30 per cent of our expenditures, 
the greatest amount ever raised by any country in the world in 
time of war from direct taxes in proportion to the total expendi- 
During the Civil War for every dollar raised by direct 


ture, 
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taxation we provided $5.09 raised from loans; that is, money bor- 
rowed on Government bonds. The gentleman states that there 
was a greater amount of money raised in the two or three years 
after the Civil War than had been raised during the time of 
the war. That is true, for this reason: Until the Congress of 
the United States began repealing the revenue laws after the 
Civil War, the country being in a more prosperous condition, 
and the receipts from internal revenue taxes being larger, there 
was a greater amount of money raised, because of the prosperity 
of the country after the war. Again, some of the tariff laws 
were not enacted until about the middle of the Civil War, and 
our imports during the war were not as great as they were a 
Tittle later. Consequently a greater sum of money was raised 
in that way Immediately after the Civil War. That is why the 
tax receipts were greater after the war than during the Civil 
War. Internal taxes doubled up. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. While the gentleman is on that subject, can 
he state why he thinks it would not be better to raise 50 per 
cent of our expenditures by direct taxes? 

. Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I have been asked that question 

several times. The good Speaker of the House interrupted me 
in my remarks on this floor on a previous occasion and said, 
“Would you send the boys to the trenches and have them fight 
the battles of this war and then come back home and help pay 
the taxes?” and there was great applause on the Democratic 
side of the House. 

I say yes; I do not want the boys to go to the trenches and 
fight the battles of this country and pay taxes at the same time, 
because, after this war is over, these long-time bonds that are 
to be issued for 30 or 40 years will come due when the popula- 
tion of this country has 200,000,000 people who will pay these 
taxes as against 100,000,000 at a time when we are carrying on the 
greatest war that the world has ever known. I say it is not just 
to the people at the present time to exact from them such heavy 
taxes at a time when people are called upon to meet the high 
cost of living as they never were before. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, does not the 
gentleman realize that the more you borrow the more you add to 
the high cost of everything? That is the history the werld over. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is true, too, but when you. have two 
people to pay the debt where you only have one now, the burden 
will be lightened. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the high cost of living is at the present. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is going to last as long as unsettled con- 
ditions continue. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the point is the more you borrow the 
more you inflate prices, and the history of the world shows it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The interest account amounts to a great deal 
of money. Now, wait a minute. I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. The interest account adds to the public 
debt, but when the time comes you have two people to pay the 
debt as against one now, and there is no comparison as to the 
percentage of cost per capita. 

Mr. SHERLEY, If the gentleman will permit, I am not talk- 
ing about interest cost; I am talking about what every student 
of finance knows, that when you add to the amount of the 
bonded indebtedness of the Nation you help to inflate values. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Only, my good friend, to the extent of the 
amount of interest that that indebtedness draws. If you draw 
all the money in the country to pay taxes each year, what will 
our industries do for money? 

Mr. SHERLEY, I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It may be that I am, but I do not think so, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman says he does not want the boys 
who are going to the trenches to do the fighting and then come 
back here and pay the expenses of the war. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not to pay them now, I say. 

Mr. NORTON. I agree with the gentleman; but does not the 
gentleman think that the boys who have gone to the war and 
are fighting are the ones who are the owners of the property in 
this country who will pay the taxes? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is just as great a percentage of rich 
boys in the war as there are poor boys, and no man has a right 
to make a statement to the contrary, because it is not true. No 
man is exempt; every man in the war must pay taxes. Only 
last evening I was in consultation with some gentlemen now in 
the war who have already paid their taxes. Everybody in the 
war and out of the war are called upon to pay taxes now—no 
exemptions—and they are paying them cheerfully when they 
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have the money, and if they do not have an income they do not 
pay any tax, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman think that the present 
taxes being levied are burdensome on the part of the population 
that have an income of over $500,000 a year? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; it would be silly to claim anything of 
that kind. A man with an income of half a million dollars a 
year can pay taxes; but the income tax, gentlemen, has this in 
its favor, that unless you have the income you do not pay a tax, 
and if you do have the income you have the money to pay it and 
do pay it. 

A man came to me a few days ago and asked me how much 
tax he would have to pay. He said, “I am president of a cor- 
poration with a capital of $25,000, and my firm made $125,000 
during 1917.” I said to him, “ My friend, the law intends to tax 
heavily war profits. What business were you in?“ He replied, 
was building cantonments for the Government on a cost-plus- 
profit basis. I received 7 per cent above cost and did $2,000,000 
worth of business. We made $140,000 and had to spend about 
$15,000, leaving $125,000 profit.“ I asked. Would you have 
been in the business, and could you have engaged in any other 
business, if it had not been for the war, on which you could 
make 500 per cent profit on your capital?” He answered, “ No.” 
“Then you go home and pay your taxes and do not complain. 
You will have 200 per cent left on your capital after you have 
paid your tax.” He bade me good-by, and said, I will go home 
and pay the taxes and say nothing more about it.” His taxes 
are about $75.000, and they ought to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That ought to be well known, 
that if they make large profits on cost-plus contracts they will 
have to pay high war taxes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Here is a cost-plus contract. It applies to 
Hog Island. You have heard something about Hog Island be- 
fore, I believe. [Laughter.] Here are the cost-plus charges. 
x . this from a man engaged there —recelved it at first 

and: 

Hauling 7 pieces of + by 16 inches „ 32 f long, 
e n p 708. of timber, 10 by 16 inches square, 32 feet g, 

On that they received 10 per cent plus the cost. That charge 
did not include overhead expenses. 

Here is the detail: Thirteen men employed at $4.20 each in 
hauling the timber—3,000 feet board measure of lumber in these 
seven sticks—half a mile, and the charge is $98. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When a good team could easily 
have hauled it at one load. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Two checkers, two timekeepers, at $4.20 
each, $8.40. They were timekeepers of the men that were 
hauling the sticks. One auto and a truck trailer, $35, for 
hauling 3,000 feet of lumber half a mile. Here is another one 

at Hog Island: Hauled 16 loads of gravel, about 10 cubic yards, 
at a cost of $106, or $10.60 per cubic yard for hauling the zravel 
one-half mile—a plus-cost contract. Here is the best part 
of it: Twenty laborers employed, 7 foremen over those 20 men; 
1 laborer employed, 1 foreman over this one man; 14 laborers 
employed, 11 foremen. There is a total of 35 men employed and 
19 foremen over those 35 men—a plus-cost contract. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman. that means 
that these payments are made to subcontractors; they get that 
money, any old amount, and the fellow with the cost-plus con- 
tract gets his profit on the amount paid them; so that the more 
of this stuff, the more plus there is to it; and that is the plus 
subject to war tax, while the loose expenditure is all along the 
line. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It means this, that the taxpayers of this 
country are called upon to pay that money into the Treasury of 
the United States, and that those cost-plus contracts are rob- 

bing the taxpayer beyond all expression. 

Mr. FOCHT. Who is responsible for all of that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I know that my 
friend from Michigan will permit me to say that the conditions 
at Hog Island are very much improved. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I hope they are since the investigations, 
but I have seen no report of either one of the investigations, 
God knows if the conditions at Hog Island do not improve, and 
the Government goes on paying such penalties as I have men- 
tioned, we will not only be called upon to tax the people from 
twelve to fifteen billion dollars a year, but every taxpayer in 
the country will be robbed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
prove under the cost-plus system? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It can not, for the reason that every man 
engaged in producing something for the Goyernment on a cost- 
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plus contract is making that contract cost just as much as he 
can, becuse the greater the cost the greater his profit. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. It is highway robbery. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. Spenking of Hog Island, is that the original 
name of the place, or has the name been applied to it on account 
of the reputation which it has recently earned? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I will answer 
that if the gentleman from Michigan will permit. The name has 
been there since the forefathers of the gentleman from Nebraska 
left Pennsylvania to go out into the wild and woolly west. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You tell me when a pig becomes a hog and 
I can tell you how many thieves there are at Hog Island. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But they are cleaned out now, 
We have no more thieves there, if there ever were any. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Iam not casting any reflections upon Penn- 
sylynnia. I presume that some of the men employed at Hog 
Island came from Texas or some other great State in the South- 
west. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The cost-plus system came 
from some other point than Philadelphia, and the contractors 
are from elsewhere. I shall not reflect upon any other part of 
my glorious country by referring to the place whence they cume. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY., Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD, The gentleman speaks of the cost-plus system 
as being a system of highway robbery. Does not the gentleman 
think that the Government, by putting a maximum fee that 
could be earned by these contractors, put a safety valve on the 
system? For instance, for the entire 16 cantonments constructed 
in the United States the average profit was 2.6 per cent to the 
contractor by the actual statistics presented by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SEARS, From actual or inflated cost? 

Mr. HOWARD, Iam talking about the expenditures, the cost 
of construction. They netted the contractors 2.6 per cent. That 
is the testimony before the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH., Is that official? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know about these things, but I do 
know that I have a letter in my possession, and that I after- 
wards interviewed the gentleman. who had been at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and he stated that, in the construction of camps there, 
for every 10 men employed there ‘was 1 timekeeper who re- 
ceived $5 a day. In the business in which I am engaged 1 
timekeeper keeps the time of 400 men, and keeps it correctly. 


Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
Mr. HENSLEY. What does the gentleman think of the 


loyalty of any man or set of men who will take advantage of the 
Government under such circumstances and in that fashion? 
Does the gentleman think there is any loyalty in those fellows? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; loyalty does not enter into their system. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Is it not a fact that the record shows that the 
cost of construction at Hattiesburg camp was less than at any 
other camp? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know that, but I know the state- 
ment of the gentleman that was there, who was engaged there. 
He wrote me a letter, and I afterwards saw him and interviewed 
him. He said he was there and investigated. and there wus 1 
timekeeper for every 10 men employed, and that the timekeeper 
received $5 a day. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
that, because I know that no such practice was carried on at the 
eantonment that was constructed in my district. Would the 
gentleman mind putting the name of this informant into the 
Record so that we could run that down? 

Mr. FORDNEY, No; I would rather not. 

Mr. HOWARD. Because fugitive statements made by men 
who are not responsible, or who are talking to hear themselves 
blew off, do a great deal of harm at this time, and I think if 
such practices were carried on we ought to know it, and we 
ought to know the authority for the information. It is due to 
these officers. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to say 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 
I am not in the habit of blowing off. 

Mr. HOWARD. I know the gentleman is not. If the gentle- 
man makes this statement on his own responsibility, I accept it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman who gave me the information 
is a high-class gentleman whom 1 know very well, and I believe 
what he told me, and I ask the gentleman to accept it. 


FORDNEY. I ask him to take my word upon my honor. 


Mr. HOWARD. That a timekeeper was paid $5 a day for 
keeping the time on 10 men at the Hattiésburg Job? 

Mr. FORDNEY. For every 10 men employed there was a 
timekeeper. 

Mr. HOWARD. At $5 a day. I understand it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, gentlemen, much has been said, and 
let me divert for a minute, about the collection of money through- 
out the country for these income taxes; that being all collected 
in June it is going to be a very great burden upon the people to 
pay all this money at that time, because there will be, in round 
numbers, $3.000,000,000 of internal revenue taxes paid this 
year during June. That will equal one-half of all the money in 
circulation in the United States, and to take that money out of 
the banks and deposit it in the Treasury of the United States is 
going to lessen the amount of money in the country to be doaned 
to the great industries of the country; yet that situntfon has 
been and is being somewhat relieved. For instance, the Gow? 
ernment will now accept from anybody who wishes to pay taxes 
their money at a discount of 3 per cent. Further, anyone who 
wishes to pay their taxes and knows about how much those 
taxes are going to be can go to the Treasury of the United States 
and purchase a certificate of indebtedness due on the 25th of 
June and receive 44 per cent interest upon that certificate from 
the time of its purchase until the 25th of June. Already there 
has been sold, to be redeemed in taxes, in round numbers, one 
and a quarter pillion dollars of certificates of indebtedness, so 
that the situation is being relieved as much as possible. 

My friends, all I have to say is this: Of late I have been 
greatly concerned about the success of the American boys in 
France, Since Russia withdrew from the battle I have been 
alarmed that England, France. and the United States could not 
withstand the battering ram of Germany on the battle field of 
France, but of late I have been encouraged. This great battle 
that is going on over there now is the supreme test. in my opin- 
ion, and if Germany does not break through the lines of the 
English, French, and American soldiers in this battle. the Ger- 
mans, beyond a doubt, are whipped. [Applause.] They have 
reached their maximum of strength. We have not; we are only 
getting ready to fight. To-day the Government is doing every- 
thing, I believe, in its power to send men and supplies over 
there to aid our allies. We are greatly handicapped in many 
ways, especially In our ships on the high seas. We have been 
greatly handicapped for supplies, but only yesterday I obtained 
from the Pacific coast this information, that the Government 
wants this year, in round numbers, 60,000,000 feet of spruce 
timber to construct aeroplanes. 

The demand upon the lumbermen of this country has been 
made, and they are responding to the extent that to-day the 
lumber concerns of the Pacific coast have produced more thun 
30.000.000 feet of the lumber needed this year, and it is esti- 
mated that the total 60.000.000 feet of spruce lumber will be 
furnished to the Government by July 1. Two thousand feet of 
spruce lumber is required in the construction of one aeroplane; 
therefore 60.000.000 feet of spruce lumber will enable this Gov- 
ernment to construct 30,000 aeroplanes of the largest and most 
efficient size. So that we are coming to the front in furnishing 
supplies and building ships. Every sawmill in this country is 
running to its fullest capacity to supply to the Government every 
stick of timber or mmber requested by the Government, and that 
to their fullest capacity, both the mills on the Pacific coast and in 
the South. Shipping timber is demanded from Douglas fir, found 
only on the Pacific coast, in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton and in British Columbia, and the long-leafed pine from the 
South, found in many of the Southern States. I say the mills 
all over the country are running to the utmost to supply the 
Government, as also the manufactories of ammunition and guns 
are running to their fullest capacity. The labor question is a 
very troublesome one to-day, and the Government is sending to 
the lumber camps of the Pacific coast, in the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. about 10,000 men, who have been distributed 
among the lumber camps aiding the proprietors in getting out 
spruce lumber. The coming of the soldier in soldier's uniform 
has made the I. W. W. flee like flea’ from a dog when you pour 
tobacco juice on him. [Laughter.] ! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman’ yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY, I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have been asked n great 
many times about the pay that these soldiers in the lumber 
camps receive. While he is on the subject. will not the gentle- 
man say that they receive their pay from the lumbermen? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The soldiers in the lumber camps und in 
the sawmills on the Pacific coast are paid the wages paid to 
other men for that class of work. The wages in the hnuber 
camps—and I speak advisedly—to-day range from $4 to $7 a 
day. One dollar of the soldier’s wages is paid by the proprietor 
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to the Government; and in turn paid by the Government back 


to the soldier, and the remainder of his daily pay is paid by the 


man for whom he works. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
again? : 

Mr. FORDNEY. And they are most efficient. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingten. I would like to say, inas- 
much as the gentleman has mentioned the great activity in the 
north Pacific coast States in the way of obtaining spruce and 
ship timbers, that our people out there, and especially the peo- 
ple of the district which I have the honor to represent, will 
greatly appreciate the statement he has just made. Our people 
have prosecuted the work on a large scale, with fast work and 
good organization. The millmen and the timbermen have placed 
themselves and their plants absolutely at the disposal of the 
Government. All have shown, just as the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpnrey] has shown in his large plant out in 
my district, that they are in the great work to win and not to 
embarrass the Government in any way. [Applause.] I can 
say one thing more, if the House will induge me. I would like 
to say that among the thousands of soldiers who have been sent 
into the woods is the son and namesake of the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan. That boy enlisted as a private, and 
after seeing some service in the ranks was sent where his 
ability counts as that of a dozen men. [Applause.] And so 
every soldier does his bit. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, gentlemen, I have taken entirely too 
much time, more than I intended; but let me say, in conclusion, 
that the expense of the United States Government to-day in 
equipping and supplying our Army, including our loans to our 
allies in Europe, is more than $30,000,000 per day. Our actual 
cost, my good friends, at the present time is, in round numbers, 
$25,000,000 a day, and we have only about 1,500.000 men under 
arms and in training. But we are spending large sums of 
money in other ways—in the purchase of supplies, in the build- 
ing of ships, and so on; and the people of this country ought to 
feel encouraged with the bravery displayed by our beloved sons 
now in the trenches in France, and every man should to his 
full capacity, physically, financially, mentally, contribute his 
utmost to the success of this great war [applause], and after 
this war is over settle our financial and our political differences 
here. But now it is our duty as a unit—Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Socialists, Progressives, or whatever you may call them— 
to march up like men and do our utmost to aid this administra- 
tion and to aid our Army on the battle field in the success of 
this great war. I thank you. [Applause.] 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall use little of the com- 
mittee’s time. Nearly all of it is exhausted now. I shall dis- 
cuss one feature of the bill in which I am interested. That is 
the nonconvertibility feature of this bill. I have some little 
personal satisfaction in that departure. I am not gloating over 
it when I mention it. From the beginning. in committee and 
on the floor of the House, I opposed the convertibility feature of 
the former bond bills. I regarded it as a mistaken policy from 
the beginning. The trouble was that our financiers adopted the 
convertibility theory right off the bat when England started to 
try it. Before we got it into operation Great Britain had dis- 
carded it. Notwithstanding that fact, which I brought before 
the committee on several occasions, and on every bond discus- 
sion we have had here, it has been adhered to up to this time. 
I am very much pleased that we have gotten back to what is a 
sound and proper policy. : 

Mr. MORGAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. . Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that while we put this provision 
as to nonconvertibility in subsequent Congresses can repeal 
that? 

Mr. SLOAN. They can, and I am glad the committee has 
done what it has. It is a matter of gratification so well as 
vindiestion to me. The following is taken from the debate on 
the last bond issue, on September 5, 1917, which, considered with 
this measure and to-day's debate, is interesting: 

“Mr. Stoan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

“The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Page 6. line 23, strike out section 4, 


„Mr. Stoan. Mr. Chairman, throughout this bill in various 
sections there are references to the conversion or the converti- 
bility of the low-rate interest bonds into higher rate of interest 
bonds. Section 4 being entirely related to that subject, I move 
to strike it out, and 1 desire to give the reasons. This provision 
following the law of April 24 is that in the issuing of bonds for 
war purposes that those issued at a low rate of interest when 
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it came time to issue another series of bonds and that series 
should bear a higher rate of interest, then automatically the 
bonds issued at the lower rate would become convertible into 
the later bonds issued at the higher rate. Now that was an 
entirely new proposition in American finance; it was an entirely 
new proposition in world finance. The first we heard about it 
was when it was sought to issue a set of bonds amounting to 
about $150,000,000 in the latter part of the last session of the 
last Congress. The reason given by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at that time and by those favoring the proposition was that 
it was the system which Great Britain and Canada had found 
absolutely necessary in order to float their bonds and finance 
their war. That was defeated by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and that defeat was concurred in by the House, it having 
been passed with the convertibility feature in the Senate. Now, 
as I stated, the reason given for it was that it was found neces- 
sary by Great Britain and Canada to adopt it. The facts were 
at that time and the history of the transaction now is that at 
that time Great Britain had itself rejected the conversion sys- 
tem. For the first period of the war this system was not adopted 
by Great Britain, but it was later adopted by that country, and 
issues of bonds at a lower rate were made convertible into those 
bearing a higher rate of interest. 

“But whatever may have been their experience, the last issue 
of bonds by Great Britain—which were issued, I think, in Feb- 
ruary, 1917; in fact, a little before this first discussion came 
up—the bond-issuing authorities abandoned the conversion sys- 
tem and the last issue of bonds were not sold with the convertible 
feature therein. I am informed that Canada has done the same 
thing. I am not certain about that, but inquiring from those 
better informed than myself I am convinced of that fact. 

“Now, the importance of this will be readily understood, espe- 
cially when Members of this House recall that but an hour or 
two ago an amendment was voted down which sought reason- 
ably to limit the time for which any bond should run. I sub- 
mitted it for 30 years when as a matter of fact under the bill 
they may be issued for 50 years or 100 years, but in any event 
the longer the limit possible left in the hands of the Secretary 
= the Treasury, whoever he may be, the greater may be the 
oss. 

“Now, while I move to strike out this section, I in no wise 
would interfere with the convertible feature of the $2,000,000,000 
of bonds that have been issued and sold, because the law of 
April 24 takes care of those bonds and they are convertible. 
Assuming that this bill should pass with section 4 stricken out, 
there would be still in force a provision of the act of April 24, 
which provides the two billion of bonds already sold to the 
American people could be converted at the option of the holders 
into these 4 per cent bonds. 

Now, then, we will just see what the effect of that converti- 
bility has been. Assuming that 30 years will be the period, and 
that is the lowest probably thought about, it makes a difference 
on those $2,000,000,000 of one-half per cent a year. For the 30 
years which the bonds were to run it would make a difference of 
15 per cent of the principal. Fifteen per cent of $2,000,000.000 is 
$300,000,000. That convertibility, which added perhaps nothing, 
or not very much, to induce the sales, has saddled upon the 
American people for the next 30 years on the first issue of bonds 
an additional tax burden of $300,000,000. 

“Mr. Mappen. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

“Mr. Stoan. I will. 

“Mr. Mappen. Does not the gentleman in making that state- 
ment forget that the bonds which we propose to issue under the 
authority of this bill are to carry surtaxes and excess-profits 
taxes and war taxes, while the other bonds will not carry any 
taxes except the estate taxes? 

“Mr. Stoa. I will say to the gentleman I did not forget that, 
and I am pleased to have him suggest it, in order that I may 
explain it. It is not within reason that this war will last more 
than a year or two years, or, say, three. It is within reason to 
presume that when this war closes these surtaxes, excess-profits 
taxes, and war taxes will all be repealed, so that there will not be 
even one-tenth of the bond period within which the exception to 
which the gentleman refers to may obtain. Now, let us see what 
effect it would have on the $7,000,000,000. We are talking about 
issuing these bonds at 4 per cent instead of 34 per cent. Why 
are we doing so? The Secretary could not give us any tangible 
reason, only his judgment, which was based on general observa- 
tion. I suppose his judgment is good, but the only tangible proof 
before the American people is the sale of these 34 per cent bonds. 
Where were they sold? 

Just a few of them have been sold in the last few weeks in 
New York. And sold by whom to whom? Nobody knows here. at 
least. But they were depressed below the 100 per cent. Why? 


We have been expecting a new bond issue in this country. Bond- 
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holder A of this country could very easily sell a little block of 
bonds to B. and B sell a little block of bonds at 993 per cent, 
and that being the only market established, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be compelled to say, ‘I can not issue a new or 
other set of bonds at 34 per cent. I must increase it to 4 per 


cent.“ Which is precisely what he proposes to do. More than 
that, every bondholder in the United States would be interested 
at this time. We are all patriotic, it is true, but we are all 
somewhat given to gain and desirous of increasing our stores 
wherever we can and would desire to obtain a higher rate of 
interest on our holdings. How could they get it? By allowing 
the quotations to go out to the country of under 100 per cent. 
And here and now before their bonds are issued to them or 
come into their hands, they ean’ come up and say, and have a 
right to say, and all the purchasers of the bonds, and perhaps 
every man on this floor will, as he has a right to, go up and say, 
I want new 4 per cent bonds.” 

“The Chammax. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

“Mr. Stoax. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more. 3 

“The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

“There was no objection: 

“Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit one 
question? 

“Mr. Stoan. I shall be pleased to do so. 

“Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin. Speaking ef that depreciation of 
33 per cent bonds on the New York Stock Exchange, was there 
anything in the financial condition of this Republic, anything in 
the outlook anywhere, which would account for that depreciation 
of those bonds of a country so financially strong as this, except 
deliberate bond manipulation fer bond purposes? 

“Mr. Stoan. I should not like to say that that was the only 
reason, but it is sufficient reason for me to urge that we do not 
allow the American people to become its victims. [Applause.] 

Now. what effect would it have on the $7,000,000,000? If the 


$7,000.000,000 should be issued at 4 per cent and we include the 


$2,000,000,000 being converted, 10 months from now, at the end 
of the fiscal year for which we are providing in this bill—and 
it is not pretended we are providing for any later period—an- 
other bond issue will be necessary. The same power, the same 
conditions, the same manipulation, followed by the same neces- 
sary judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, would say that 
the new bonds probably would have to bear 43 per eent before 
they would sell. What would be the effect? The new bonds 
would bear 41 per cent, and under this the old bonds, $7,000,- 
000.000 of them. wauld be entitled to bear 44 per cent. What 
would that amount to? Assuming that they would be given a 
period of life of 30 years, it would amount to, for 57. 000.000.000. 
one-half per cent per annum for 30 years on $7,000,000,000. 
That one-half per cent for 30 years on $7,000,000,000 of bonds 
would amount to an additional burden on the American people 
of $1,050,000,000 in interest, 

* Now, then, we adopted this system—new and strange—for 
the sole renson that we were profiting by the mistakes of Great 
Britain and Canada, When this bond issue was up that finally 
ripened in the act ef April 24 there was a statement made that 
it was necessary for this to be done, The statement was made 
Ly several eminent financial authorities among the Members of 
this body, I then challenged the correctness of the statement 
that it was Great Britain's policy and Canada’s policy. After 
a fine lifting of the superior eyebrows, it was indicated that I 
was almost in contempt of court and guilty of lese majeste for 
questioning it. Just recently, in the Committee on Ways and 
Means, one of the eminent members of that committee, Judge 
Hutu, who, perhaps, makes as close if not a closer investiga- 
tion of these particular facts than any other Member of the 
House, called it te the attention of the committee, citing the 
authority upon which I based in part my remarks. 

“ Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if we follow Great 
Britain and Canada off in their error it would be perfectly 
safe for us to correct our course. It seems to me that, by start- 
ing out and saying that this Secretary of the Treasury or his 
successor shall have the right to issue bonds at 10, 20, 30, 50, 
or 100 years with this convertibility feature in it during the 
life of the probable bonds we will have to issue, we will be 
placing an unnecessary burden of from one to two billion dol- 
lars in interest charges upon the American people. I think 
we ought to strike out this section. It will not deprive those 
purchasers of the first S2. 000.000.000 of bonds of the right of 
conversion which it secured them. 

We do not repeal the act of April 24, 1917. We have made a 
contract, so far as the $2,000,000,000 of bonds are concerned. 
We ought to, and would be, compelled to live up to it. But, 
under the circumstances, now I think we should abandon the 
convertibility theory of these bonds, 


“The CHamuax. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska’ 
has expired. b 

“Mr. KrrcHix. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman's amend- 
ment will not prevail. I am confident, and I believe the business 
men of this House—I am not a business man myself, however— 
will agree with me aid with the Secretary of the Trensury and 
many of the experts of the Treasury Department and others 
outside of the Treasury Department who assisted in the sale of 
the last bonds in the opinion, that if we do not put the con- 
vertibility feature into the bonds we shall never be able to sell 
the $7,000,000,000, or even $3,000,000,000, of the bonds. The con- 
version theory is that the man who now comes forward willingly 
and readily at the first demand of the Government and puts his 
money into these bonds. to help the Government out, ought to 
get the same rate of interest that is paid by the Government to 
the financial slacker who will hold back until the Government in 
its distress is forced to issue bonds bearing a higher rate of 
interest and then buys at such higher rate. Now, the proposi- 
tion in the bill is to give the man who puts his money in at 
first at the lower rate the right to convert his bond inte a bond 
bearing as high a rate as the bond issued to the mun who comes 
in last. The gentleman's amendment denies him that right. 

“Mr. Sroax. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

“Mr. Krrentx. Yes. 

“Mr. Stoan. Is it not a fact that Great Britain in its last 
issue of $5,000,000.000 bonds successfully sold that issue with- 
out the convertibility feature in it? 

“Mr. Krrenix. But she raised the rate of interest to 54 or 53 
per cent. We could sell these bonds at 5} or 5 per cent ensily 
without the convertibility feature. But the Government should 
not give such à high rate. We can not sell this 4 per cent bond. 
subject to the estate and inheritance tax and subject to the 
supertaxes and excess-profits or war-profits taxes without this 
conversion privilege. 

I believe it is right to pay me the higher rate if I now put 
my money into bonds at 4 per cent in order to help the Gov- 
ernment out in its war struggle if the Government hereafter 
issues bonds at 5 per cent to Tom, Dick, and Harry, who are 
unwilling now to put up their money to help it but hold back 
waiting for the Government to be forced to issue bonds at 5 
per cent. It seems only just that I should have my 4 per cent 
bond converted into the 5 per cent bond which the financiat 
slackers get. If we do not put this conversion privilege into the 
act, thousands who are able to take these bonds would hold 
back in the hope that the Government would get into more 
stringent financial circumstances and would be forced to pay a 
higher rate of interest on bonds hereafter issued. With the 
conversion privilege in it, everyone would know that whatever 
may be the rate in the bond purchased he would have the right of 
converting it into a bond of the higher rate if the Government 
should thereafter issue bonds of a higher rate, and there would 
be no incentive to hold back, 

I realize that there is much force in the argument of the gen- 
tleman and much reason to sustain his position, but he is basing 
his argument and his position upon the theory thut the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has the right hereafter to make the rate 
of interest higher than that carried in this bill. The Secretary 
is given no such authority. 

There can be no rate higher than 4 per cent. the rate carried 
in this bill, unless Congress hereafter, when it authorizes other 
issue of bonds, shall authorize a higher rate. The right ann 
opportunity will be given then to defeat any effort to make a 
higher rate. It is not in the discretion or power of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or of the President, or anyone to allow 
on any bond authorized in this bill a higher rate than 4 per 
cent. It is in the discretion only of Congress; and before any 
of these bonds can be converted into bonds bearing a higher 
rate than 4 per cent, as carried by this bill, Congress must pass 
an act making the rate higher than 4 per cent. I myself can 
not conceive how this great Government, with its untold billions 
of wealth and resources, can ever be compelled to pay a higher 
rate than 4 per cent. I can not conceive how a patriotic people 
like the American people will ever force its Government to 
sell its bonds at a higher rate than 4 per cent; and I believe 
that if this war lasts two years or three years or five years or 
more it will never be necessary for the United States to issue 
bonds at a rate higher than 4 per cent. Why? ‘The millions 
of people of small, modest incomes. not large enough to pay 
supertaxes, will consider 4 per cent. free of all State, county, 
and municipal taxes, and free of all other taxes except estate 
taxes, and supertaxes and excess profits. which they will not 
have to pay because their incomes are not large enough, a spien- 
did investment. They will get a larger net return for such in- 


vestment than they do in loaning out their money on other 
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security, but PRY to ail tases of all 3 State, 
county, and city. Take my State, for instance, where the 6 per 
cent interest rate prevails. A person living in any city or town 
in my State who loans out his money at 6 per cent only gets a 
net return ef 3} or 34 per cent. He can put his money in a 
Government bond, now or hereafter at 4 per cent, and receive 
larger net return than he can by loaning it out at 6 per cent. 

They say. the wealthy man will not take these 4 per cent 
bonds if they be made subject to the estate tax, supertax, or 
excess-profits tax. If I were Secretary of the Treasury. I 
would know how to make him take his share of bonds. 

“I would go to the big, rich man who refuses to put his money 
inte 4 per cent bonds when the Government needs the money 
to defend its life in this war, and I would say to him, We ean 
raise the money to finance this war, to continue this struggle 
to ultimate triumph, zu only two ways, one by taxation and the 
other by the issuance of bonds. If you invest your money in 
these bonds, we will give you an opportunity to get back all you 
put in with interest at 4 per cent; but if you refuse to help yonr 
Government out in this way and "force it to raise the money by 
taxation, we will see to it that it ferces you to pay these taxes 
out of your incomes and profits, and you will get nothing in 
return.’ [Applause.] If we take that position. no bend will 
ever be issued at more than 4 per cent, and the rates which 
the gentleman anticipates will never be authorized. I do not 
believe the Secretary of the Treasury or Congress will ever be 
forced to that position, because I am confident that there are 
patriotic men among the wealthy who will readily respond to 
the needs of the Government. 

“ But remember, if the rate on the bonds issued under this bill 
is made more than 4 per cent, Congress will have to do it. If 
such an attempt shall ever be made here, we and you will have 
an opportunity to oppose it then. [Applause.] 

“The CHamman. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

“The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sitoan) there were—ayes 11 and noes 70. 

So the amendment was rejected.” 

Now to-day, March 30, 1918, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee stood on the floor and plead for the passage 
of this bill with the convertibility feature stricken out. He 
used precisely the same arguments I used less than seven 
months ago, the only difference of importance worth mentioning 
being that he used better language, and the result was a unani- 
mous vote to keep out the convertibility feature, or, rather, it 
passed that way without objection.  * 

Note, the chairman said: “If we take that position no bond 
will ever be issued at more than 4 per cenf. * 1 do not 
believe the Secretary of the Treasury will ever be forced to 
that position.” Well, the present bill calls for bonds at 4} per 
cent. 

I mention these facts that the history of this war-bond policy 
may be “ kept on straight,” not for any victory to myself, because 
I am convinced that it was the-experience of the Treasury 
Department which brought conviction, and not my arguments. 
I shall present one other feature of this bill, net so much of 
what is in the bill, but the manner in which this bill is pre- 
sented to the House and to the country. You know that I am 
a pretty good partisan myself, and under almost any circum- 
stances good, healthy partisanship especially appeals to me, 
Strong, responsible partisanship in time of peace is good for the 
publie, and moderate partisanship constructively conducted in 
ordinary war times is wholesome and the country is better for 
it. But there are brief periods in the history of our country 
when partisanship should be absolutely eliminated. Such a 
period we have just had during the last nine days, while there 
has been waged the great unnamed battle, a battle to be named 
only when its full scope, magnitude, and final results shall sug- 
gest to philosopher or poet an expressive title. This period 
has been one when men have usually ignored the smaller con- 
siderations of life to think large and do large acts. Real nobil- 
ity is apt to be revealed in such a crisis; the lack of it is quite 
as liable to be discovered. 

The presentation of this measure, supported by every member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, to the House of Representa- 
tives, there to récéive the vote of ev ery Member is a fact worthy 
of a place in history when the world is dealing only in super- 
latives. The measure comes from the committee after vigorous 
though not acrimonious discussion. Out of that discussion 
came many safeguards to the colossal fund we hereby draw 
upon the American future. If there is faction or 
in this country, they had no access to our committee. 


This procedure represents one of the best phases of our f` 


national life. The bill comes forward when the progressive 
forces of civilization are in death grapple with the enraged might 
of modern barbarism on the fields of France, The superb form, 
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clean-limbed, bright-eyed, quick-brained American nobility are 
there in time to stem the Hun tide of savagery. They bring 
their militant manhood to aid the stubborn, resistant Briton 
and headlong, valorous Gaul. Together they constitute a wall of 
civilization against which the hordes of animated cupidity, hate, 
cruelty, and crime led by inordinate ambition will beat and 
break and beat and break again until in billows of their own 
gore . they shall be swept back to redden the Rhine. [Ap- 
plause. 

The multiplied American thousands moving majestically to 
victory or death are entitied to believe that the united prayers 
of their 100,000,000 countrymen are invoking the god of buttles 
to their aid. They have a right to believe that in the camp, on 
the march, upon the séa, under its waters, or yet in the upper 
nir, wherever war-clad Americans are, their eyes are turned 
toward France and their hearts foilow their vision. [Applause.] 

They are entitled to know that in this hour those who toil 
with hand or brain shall ebject to neither hours or wage; that 
weaith shall not stickle for profit nor struggle to save capital; 
gud that all our resources—industrial, financial, and martial— 
shall mobilize with power, precision, and dispatch. 

They have a right to know that the American people are 
whole heartedly for St. George and against the Dragon; for the 
cross and against the crescent ; for Pershing and against Hinden- 
burg. [Applause.] 

They have a right to know just now, when the British Empire 
is menaced, the French Republic is battling for existence, and 
America is threatened, that those who sit in either Chamber of 
deliberation in this great Republic as well as those who execute 
the laws and direct our armed forces shall speak words of zeul 
to inspire, confidence to unify, and authority to command, that 
the people's purpose may be united, courage steeled, and arms 
strengthened. [Applause.] They have a right to know that no 
note of discord shall be sounded and no partisan word uttered 
te weaken our national wiil or reduce our power. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield for a 

question? 

our. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether or 
not it is not as essential for the people that are behind the Army 
to furnish the incentive and sinews of war as it is for the 
people that are fighting the battles, inasmuch as they are en- 
gaged in the same work and should be as much interested and 
absorbed for that p 

Mr. SLOAN. There is Det one answer, and that is the uni- 
versal American “aye.” 

These are our battling brothers’ rights. They should have 
them in bounteous measure while they undergo their acid test. 
No true test was ever based upon promise or profession. It is 
reserved for performance and execution. [Applause.] 

To the chairman and members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, dismissing my own small part in the severai days of 
deliberation and deliverance, let me say you have done well. 

To the American people you have shown how patriots should 
proceed under the spell of the mightiest martial event of all 
time. Let mankind know that we provide fifteen hundred millions 
of the peoples’ credits to further finance the war, and to aid 
the allied powers and sustain their battling hosts—fifteen hun- 
dred million more. Let our enemies read in the unity and 
harmony with which this measure is presented our determina- 
tion for victory. [Applause.] 

To me it shows that when our national life is reduced to its 
primal elements and they swell into gigantic proportions, the 
voice of the House of Representatives is the true voice of the 
Republic. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for two minutes more. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixed by the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The other side had twice as much 
time as this side. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, what is the 
Chair's interpretation of the question of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kırca] used 1 hour and 5 minutes, 20 minutes more than the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] had. 

Mr. JUUL. I am sure the Members would like to hear the 
balance of the speech of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the Chair to hold 
that there are 20 minutes remaining at the disposal of this 
side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Chair will so hold. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska five additional minutes, or so much thereof as he 
may need. 


The time of the gentleman 
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Mr. SLOAN. I thank the gentleman. 

It should be a proud fact that during this great “battle of 
the ages” no voice in authority in this House has uttered a 
partisan charge and no discordant note has been sounded. It 
is gratifying to recall that this, the first division of the three 
divisions of our Government formed by the great convention to 
make or execute our laws, in this crisis takes and deserves its 
true station. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it is necessary that this 
bill should be passed, and doubtless it will be passed with such 
modifications as to details as the House might, in its judgment, 
see fit to make. The Secretary of the Treasury has submitted 
a report from which it appears that the estimated disbursements 
for this fiscal year, including the loans to allies, are something 
over $16,000,000,000. You will understand, of course, that the 
appropriations are much larger, but all of the appropriations in 
certain lines will not be spent. It is expected that the Treasury 
will acquire from what is called “ordinary receipts,” which is 
largely made up of customs and taxes, $3,856,800,000. The re- 
‘ceipts for the bonds sold, savings certificates, and so forth, will 
bring the grand total of receipts to a little over twelye and a 
half billions. To keep a balance in the Treasury of five hundred 
millions as is necessary in war time, and provide a billion and a 
half to loan to our allies, it is considered necessary to authorize 
three billions of additional bonds. As we have failed to raise 
the money by taxation, it is plain that there is nothing left but 
another bond issue. It has been thought best to provide for this 
by increasing the amount of the bonds now authorized by the 
act of September 24, 1917, to $12,000,000,000. This, with the 
$2,000,000,000 of the first liberty loan, would make the total 
bond authorizations since the declaration of war $14,000,000,000. 
It is somewhat singular that upon the occasion of consideration 
of a bill authorizing the issuance of four and a half billions of 
bonds the attendance of Members should be so light, and when 
the bill providing for thé expenditure of about $10,000,000 to 
furnish seed and credit to the farmers the attendance should 
have been so full. Either Member; do not understand the im- 
portance of these bond bills, or else they imagine that their at- 
tendance is unnecessary because the bills will ir. any event pass. 

It is true that we have passed all bond bills and appropria- 
tion bills by a nearly unanimous yote. It is also true that 
revenue bills—that is, bills which levied taxes to pay for the 
war—have met with strentous opposition in some quarters. 
Many seem to have considered that it was sufficient evidence of 
their patriotism that they should vote bonds, forgetting that the 
money must be paid some time and overlooking the dangers of 
relying too largely on the credit system. 

Of course it is easy to pass bond bills. They go through with 
a hurrah every time. It is difficult to pass bills levying heavy 
taxes, und a chorus of protests against them rises the moment 
they are presented. It is popular to favor bond bills. It is 
unpopular to press tax measures to a conclusion, but in this 
respect I am compelled to take the unpopular side. The task 
of the Ways and Means Committee in financing the war in- 
creases every day, and every bond bill we pass adds to its difi- 
culties, No one seems to stop for a moment to consider any- 
thing but supplying the immediate needs of the Government, 
The future is not considered at all. There was a time when, 
like the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppreston], I was 
anxious on account of the tremendous burden we were laying 
upon succeeding generations. Serious as this thought was and 
is, there are more serious matters about which we should now 
be anxions. Gentlemen of the House, we are traveling in a 
vicious circle. Each one of these huge bond issues causes an 
inflation of credit, which in turn brings about an inflation of 
prices. With each issue the cost of living rises; next there is 
a demand for an increase of wages in proportion. As wages 
increase the cost of production increases; prices again rise and 
we again make the rounds of the circle, Nor is this all. As 
prices continue to rise the Government is compelled to pay 
double and even treble the prices which prevailed before the war 
for material necessary to carry it on, and this rise in prices, in 
fact, causes our bonds to be issued at a heavy discount, and this 
increases the burden of the future. 

These are matters to be seriously considered, but in this terri- 
ble crisis of our affairs, when the greatest battle ever known in 
history is now raging: when in that valley of destruction across 
the sen the shadow of death passes over a hundred thousand men 
every day; when we observe our allies, battling desperately and 
valiantly, compelled each day to yield to the enemy, there are other 
matters far more important. It is time we realized that we can 
not win this war simply by passing bond bills and making ap- 
propriations. We have been spending money recklessly, so recks 
lessly that in many instances it seems as if department officials 
put no check upon waste or extravagance. We have satisfied our 


patriotism by paying the cost without complaint and have de- 
ceived ourselves into thinking that we were winning the war 
by making prodigious appropriations, when in fact we have so 
far made no impression on it. Although we have been in the 
war more than a year, we have not yet made our efforts felt. 

Mr. Chairman, the war can not be won without money, but 
war can not be won with money alone, If the money is used to 
no good purpose it is worse than wasted. When this war be- 
gan Congress pledged to its support all of the resources of this 
country, and its resources included not merely money but the 
service and labor of the citizens. We have not used a tithe of 
our resources. If we had we would not now be destitute of ships, 
of artillery, of airplanes, of material in hundreds of other re- 
spects ; nor are these deficiencies entirely due to mismanagement. 
Instead of devoting our strength and our power to meet the exi- 
gencies of this mighty conflict we have attempted to do every- 
thing the easiest way, to try and live in ease and comfort, to 
make profits, to continue all the luxuries which we have hereto- 
fore enjoyed. Every day we are told by some one who is thought- 
fully considering the future that the Nation must work and 
economize, abandon luxury and unnecessary production, and de- 
vote all its strength to those things which are needed to win 
the war. Is anybody doing it? Have the expenses for luxuries 
decreased? Have unnecessary industries been abandoned? 
Everyone knows they have not. Nor has there been, so far as 
I can see, any attempt to economize on the direct expenditures 
of the war. We appropriate fifty millions one day, five hundred 
the next, and perhaps a billion the next, without any real, sub- 
stantial, or determined effort to obtain the same or better results 
with less money. 

As to labor, the situation is perhaps worst of all. With hun- 
dreds of thousands of men idle simply from choice, there are 
localities where work halts because of want of workmen and the 
construction of our ships has repeatedly been delayed by strikes. 
It is intolerable where success in the war depends so much on 
ships that we have not got them and are not finding a way to pro- 
duce them. The plain fact is that we are using only half of our 
resources and not half of our man power, yet we are in danger of 
losing the war for want of materials and workers. In the mean- 
time the fate of nations trembles in the balance. Too late the 
allies have always been; too late, as I have said before, in Bel- 
gium; too late in Serbia; too late in Roumania; too late at the 
Dardanelles, To-day we are too late to cooperate in any exten- 
sive manner in what may be the decisive battle of the war. If 
this crisis should be passed so that another opportunity should 
be given us, it is not merely folly but it is criminal to proceed 
as we have been doing. Every day that the war is prolonged 
will cost us thousands of lives and millions of money. Every 
day that it is prolonged increases the chances that a decision 
may be against us. We are contending with an enemy that 
stops at nothing. With untiring energy, with unexampled efti- 
ciency, with remorseless criminality, it has been pressing the war 
and devoting to it every resource. Willingly or unwillingly, 
the German people make every sacrifice in support of the war, 
and an inflexible despotism has brought their labor to the high- 
est state of efficiency. 

I can not believe that the American people are incapable of 
sacrifices that are necessary or that their patriotism is not of 
the loftiest order. They do not realize the necessities of the 
hour and that only by the use of the sternest of measures can 
we be saved from the German yoke. They are not aware of the 
peril that confronts us, while waste and extravagance are un- 
checked, and inefficiency presents our sending aid to our hard- 
pressed allies. It is time they were told the truth and roused 
to exertions that will meet real conditions, lest this Nation perish 
from the earth. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Emerson]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
three minutes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bond 
measure, and intend to vote for it,.as I-have voted for all war 
measures, and intend to vote for all measures that are necessary 
for the successful prosecution of this war. 

As sure as war follows peace, peace will follow war. I have 
introduced a resolution providing for a commission of three 
Democrats and three Republicans to study these questions and 
recommend to Congress at its next session proper legislation to 
bring about the passage of this country from a state of war to a 
state of peace with the least disturbance to business and the 
least inconvenience to this country. r 

Since the Civil War this country has devoted its time exclu- 
sively to the making of money, forgetful of the great lesson of 
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unpreparedness taught us by that great war. —.— after the 
outbreak of this great war we dreamed on and made no prepara- 
tion for the great war into which we eventually were drawn. 

Are we going to dream through this war and be unprepared for 
peace, when peace comes, as we were unprepared for war? I 
am for preparedness, whether it means preparedness for peace 
or for war. 

Thousands of lives will be lost in this great war, and billions 
of dollars’ worth of property has been diverted from the paths 
of industry to the pursuits of war. There will be a great read- 
justinent when peace comes. What preparation are we making 
for this reudjustment? We should be prepared for it so that 
We can pass from a state of war to a state of pence with the 
least disturbance to business and the least inconvenience to 
the people of this country and to the industries of this country. 

While we are fighting te make the world safe for democracy, 
some of the other countries nre fighting to make the commerce 
of the world safe for themselves. We are now manufacturing 
millions of dollars’ werth of articles that we never manufac- 
tured before the war. Why can not we manufacture them after 
the war? 

If we get prepared for peace, we will not have to go through 
a long period of business disturbance, reconstruction, and re- 
adjustment after the war is over. It is costing us billions of 
dollars te prepare for war, because we were not prepared before 
the war, and made no effort to prepare. It'is possible, if we had 
been prepared for war, we may not have gotten into the war. 
It pays always to be prepared, either for peace or war, for 
twice armed is he who is prepared. 

I believe in the great toast proposed by Commodore Decatur, 
“My country, may she always be right; but right or wrong, my 
country.” I stood for preparedness for war before this war 
began. I am now going to stand for preparedness for peace, 
for I know peace will follow war as sure as night follows day 
and day follows night. 

After the war this country will be so greatly in debt that we 
will have to tax all the industries of this country to pay the 
interest on this debt and create a reserve fund to pay off the 
principal. We should encourage industry; we should encourage 
manufacturing; we should encourage labor; we should encourage 
commerce. We will have thousands of tons of shipping after 
the close of this war. What use can be made of it? We may 
have thousands of crippled soldiers after this war. What can 
they best de to help their country in times of peace? And what 
will we do to help them take their stations in life? 

How are we going to care for the widows and orphans? This 
question and many others must be met and we should prepare 
to meet them now. What are we doing to prepare for these 
conditions that will certainly arise after this war is over? All 
manufacturing, agriculture, mining, and other industries must 
be encouraged so that the greatest efficiency in production will 
prevail. 

If we do not do this, we may suffer an awful panic in business, 
an awful disturbance in financial conditions, and great suffering 
among the people. Let us draw wisdom from past experiences 
and prepare ourselves for peace. Other countries are preparing 
themselves for peace. Japan is doing it; France is making ready 
for peace; and Great Britain is always preparing to extend her 
commerce. The Seuth American countries are now studying 
these problems of peace. Why should this country not profit 
by their examples and not be found soundly sleeping at the 
Switch when peace comes? I want te see my country prepared 
at all times for any emergency that may arise. I ask you to pass 
this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this 
bill, as I have been of all measures for the prosecution of the 
war. I merely want to talk about two possible amendments 
to the bill. 

As to one of them the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircutn], chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, has 
already indicated that he would have no objection to it. That 
is an amendment to section 5 which provides for a deduction 
of the value of United States bonds in exempting bank stock 
from State taxation. That section should be amended, I think, 
surely, so that only bonds issued during the present war should 
be deducted. The national banks have long had bonds to secure 
‘circulation, and it certainly would not help the sale of liberty 
bonds any to let them deduct for purposes of State taxation 
the value of the 2 per cent bonds they have had for many years 
in their vaults. If they were allowed to deduct those bonds, no 
State taxes at all would be paid on their stock in many cases 
and the States would lose a considerable revenue, 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not propose to make a speech at this 
time. Is the gentleman a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency? 

Mr. PLATT. I am. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would like to ask if this same proposition 
has not been pending before the Committee on Banking und 
Currency, and have not hearings been had on it a couple of 
times, and has net the committee refused to report the bill to 
the House? 

Mr. PLATT. A similar proposition was before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and we had the Comptroller of the 
Currency before us. He explained his reason for wanting it 
adopted. The committee twice postponed action on it, and 
finally decided not to report it; but I think I violate no con- 
fidence in saying that the committee suggested to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency that it ought to be in this bill rather 
than a separate national-bank bill. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I simply want to remind the gentleman 
that the bill the Banking and Currency Committee considered 
applied only to exempting national banks, while this bill includes 
State banks as well. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. Now, one other matter, and that is In re- 
gard to the Federal taxation of liberty bonds. The present law 
provides that $5,000 of the 4 per cent bonds can be owned by an 
individual or association free of any tax. They are only sub- 
ject to surtaxes, anyway. 

It seems to me that section 7 of the act of September 24, 1917, 
might well be amended to read something like this: “ But any 
individual, partnership, association, or corporation may own, 
free of all taxes, an amount of bonds the interest on which does 
not exceed the minimum sum exempted from income tax under 
section 3 of the act of October 8, 1917, entitled An act to pro- 
vide revenues and defray war expenses, and for other purposes.“ 

Under such a provision, if the rate of interest were 4 per cent, 
an individual or partnership or association could ewn $25,000 
worth of bonds. If it were 4} per cent, such a party could own 
$23,529. If it were 43 per cent, the amount that could be owned 
would be 522.222. If it were 5 per cent, $20,000. So that as 
the rate rises the amount that could be held would be less. The 
Government will lose very little revenue from such an amend- 
ment, but the psychological affect would be great, especially 
among the small taxpayers who pay only small surtaxes, and 
it would very greatly promote the sale of the bonds, in my, 
opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, do I understand 
we have six minutes remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is true that a bill providing for practicaily the same 
thing as section 5 of this bill was considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. This provision was sent up to that com- 
mittee by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the committee, 
after considering the provisions of it, refused to report the bill, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Comptroller of the Currency 
appeared and urged that it be favorably reported out of com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

. MCFADDEN. Yes. 
. GARNER. Did you have a vote on it in your committee? 
. MCFADDEN. I think we did; yes. 
. GARNER. That is not my understanding. 
. McFADDEN. We usually do. We have to put the Demo- 
crats on record sometimes. 

Mr. GARNER. I should like to see the record of that vote. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that I voted 
against the measure. if that is what he is driving at. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
from Texas is out of order, and so is the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, in revealing what took place in the committee. Surely 
the gentleman from Texas, who is one of the most able and dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians in this body, is very familiar with 
that rule. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will permit,“ the gentleman 
from Texas” did not ask him anything about that. He asked 
merely if they had a vote in the committee. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had already said that the committee declined to 
report the bill, and I made the inquiry whether there was a 
vote in the committee. I do not think that is unparliamentary, 
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Mr. McFADDEN. I want to direct my special attention to 
this section of the bill—section 5—and to point out some things 
in regard to it that seem to me to be a little unjust. I do not 
want to belittle the effect that this provision is going to have 
in the way of stimulating the sale of liberty bonds. I am not 
saying what I have to say in the way of criticizing at all, but 
I want to point out, if I can, in these few minutes just what 
this section means to the various States in loss of taxes. 

Now, section 5 of this bill provides in a practical, working 
way for the exemption from taxation of National and State 
banks by the various States. For instance, take either one of 
these classes of banks in the State of Pennsylvania, with a 
capital, we will say, of $500,000 and a surplus of $250,000 and 
total assets of $10,000,000. An institution of this kind is exer- 
cising the various functions which are given to that bank 
through its charter, granted by the State. 

Mr. SNYDER. I should like to ask i: > gentleman if he 
believes, as a banker and a member of this Banking Com- 
mittee, that if this bill could be amended in such a way as to 
embody the features of the bill that the gentleman has pre- 
sented with regard to deferring payments of taxes on incomes 
and corporation excess-profits taxes it would assist in this lib- 
erty bond sale that is now facing us? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think it would, very materially ; yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. As a member of that committee, does the gen- 
tleman think that this bill could be amended so as to include 
something like the bill that he presented? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It could be. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to ask a further question. If it is 
found that that can not be done, would it not assist the sale of 
liberty bonds, and would it not assist the banks of this coun- 
try greatly if the bill should be amended so that the Secretary 
of the Treasury could order checks drawn on banks which now 
have a Government credit to be returned immediately to those 
banks for deposit in the banks in which the Government now 
has a regular Government deposit? 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is such a limited provision in the 
bill. I think it would be very helpful to the banks and would 
encourage the sale of these bonds. 

Mr. SNYDER. If there is any way in which this bill can be 
amended so as to embody your measure, it should be done, not 
only in the interest of the banks but of all of the people of the 
country who have to pay these taxes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I thank the gentleman for that favorable 
reference to my bill. 

Now, I say a bank in Pennsylvania with a capital of $500,000 
and a surplus of $250,000 and total assets of $10,000,000, exer- 
cising all the various functions which its charter gives it, will 
by investing $750,000 in United States bonds, or the value of its 
shares, be exempt from State taxation, or under this section the 
States will be deprived of the right to tax these banks. Penn- 
sylvania will be deprived of at least $2,000,000 annual income 
and the banks, or their stockholders, will be saved this amount of 
taxes. Looking at this as a stimulant for the sale of liberty 
bonds it is fine; but from the standpoint of the State’s revenue it 
is a serious question. I can see also where the banks, or their 
shareholders, more properly, would be relieved of large taxes; 
but the question of providing the losses in State revenue would 
then fall upon the entire people or the remaining taxing re- 
sources of the State. The United States would be the gainer 
to the extent of finding in these banks a market for the sale 
of liberty bonds to the extent of the market value of all shares 
of the National and State banks—less the amount of the present 
holdings of United States bonds. The capital and surplus of 
national banks alone last June 20, 1917, was over $2,300,000,000. 
I have not the figures for the State banks. 

On the other hand, the States would be out the amount of 

money or taxes that these banks would be relieved of the pay- 
ment of, and would have to curtail the State’s expenses this 
amount or collect from the taxpayers the amount that would 
otherwise be collected from that well-to-do class of bank-stock 
holders. I also seriously question the right of Congress to take 
away the power from the States to tax their own chartered 
institutions, to say nothing about the right given them by this 
Congress in 1864 to tax the value of stock zu national banks, 
which has never been questioned till now. 

I do not want it understood that I would in any way interfere 
with the source of a sale of liberty bonds, but I would point out 
that the banks are not seeking this legislation, but it is insisted 
upon by the Secretary of the Treasury as an inducement to the 
banks to buy liberty bonds. I want to show you what you 
already know—that the National and State banks need no 
“hypodermic.” They have proven their patriotism in the mat- 


ter of the sale and purchase of these liberty bonds and certifi- 
cates, including war savings stamps, and will continue to make 


good in the future each time their country is in need of the kind 
of service they know so well how to render whether this section 
is left in or out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to put into the Record a few facts with regard to this bill, 
tending to show what the United States has thus far done in 
a financial way in support of the war, aside from levying taxes 
directly upon the people. 

We hear a great deal about what the other countries are 
doing, and sometimes it is said the United States should do 
more than it has done up to the present time. We have been 
in this war approximately one year, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has happily selected the anniversary of our entrance 
into the war, April 6 next, as the time for starting the third 
liberty loan drive. That brings up anew the question of our 
finances. Why should there be a third drive to sell liberty loan 
bonds? The answer is patent to anyone who sits for a few min- 
utes with the Commitee on Ways and Means and observes the 
income and outgo of the Government resources. The fact is we 
are up against the necessity of raising more funds to support 
our war program. What have we done since our entrance into 
the war, April 6, 1917? To begin with we issued $2,000.000,000 
of bonds. The act of April 24, 1917, authorized that issue. 

The act of September 24, 1917, authorized an issue of $7,538,- 
945,460. The present bill brings forward all bond issues here- 
tofore made and groups the preceding laws authorizing bonds 
for war purposes and raises the limit of bonds issued and to 
be issued to the staggering aggregate of $14,000,000,000. 

That does not include the authorized issue of $2,000,000,000 
of thrift stamps. Including the thrift stamps, our total bond 
obligations, if this bill passes, will mount up to $16,000,000,000. 
Apart from the bonds already issued, and to be authorized by 
this bill aggregating a total of $16,000,000,000, we have author- 
ized and will authorize by this bill an issue of certificates of 
indebtedness, which are short-term loans, to an aggregate of 
$8,000,000,000. It may not be necessary to issue so many; but, 
in the opinion of the committee, it was deemed wise to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make an issue of that amount 
if he deemed it necessary in the national interest. 

That makes the stupendous total of $24,000,000,000 for which 
the Government of the United States has thus far, or will by 
the passage of this bill, involve itself this year for the purpose 
of supporting the war, sustaining our armies abroad, and assist- 
ing the allies. Not all of that money is applied to the purposes 
of the United States exclusively. A large proportion of it is 
loaned to our allies. We have provided thus far for an issue 
of bonds amounting to $7,000,000,000 to be loaned to our allies. 
Thus far we have loaned to them—and they include Belgium, 
Cuba, France, Great Britain, Russia, and Serbia—a total of 
$4,960,600,000, and we are providing here for additional loans 
to them. That is an answer to the question, What has the 
United States thus far done to support the war? We have not 
only levied taxes upon our people to an enormous extent, piling 
up excess taxes upon normal taxes; we are not only prepared 
to go still further and pile up these taxes directly upon the 
people, but we have made provision up to this time, and will 
have made proyision by the passage of this bill, for raising by 
loans and certificates of indebtedness the aggregate of $24,000,- 
000,000, of which seven billions and more are to go to our-friends 
across the water before the coming winter. That seems to me 
to be doing pretty well to date. 

Mr. Chairman, to show more accurately the situation, I 
insert here an extract from the testimony of the Secretary of the 
Treasury before the Ways and Means Committee in answer to 
some questions by myself (pages 31 to 33 of the hearings) : 

Q. I want to cover the bond-issue transactions for the ose of the 
record. The act of ye 24, 1917, authorized an issue of $2,000,000,000 
of bonds; the act of eptember 24, 1917, authorized the issue of $7,538,- 
945,460. This bill would increase the issue $4,461,054,540, making a 
total issue of $14,000,000,000. That is correct?—A. Including the 
$2,000,000,000 that was issued under the first law. 

That includes all. Everything is brought up to date and covered 


Q. 
by the $14,000,000,000 that would be authorized, if this bill should 
pass ?—A. Precisely. 

5 Lin Py not include the $2,000,000,000 of thrift stamps author- 
24. No. 

g: That would make $16,000,000,000 altogether #—A. Yes. 

That does not include the certificates of indebtedness authorized 
Ep to date to the extent of $4,000,000,000 and by this bill increased to 
$8,000,000.000 7—A. No. 

Q. There haye been sold of the bonds thus far authorized, under the 
act of April 24, 1917, $1,986,774,655.19, and under the act of September 
24, 1917, $3,808 766,150 making a total bond issue up to date of $5,795,- 
540,805.19 leaving available for issue within the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, if this bill passes, a total of $8,204,459,194.81.—A, That is sub- 
stantially correct. f 

Q. Now, as to our foreign loans, how much has been loaned thus far 
to the allies? We authorized, I understand, $7,000,000,000. 
owe eres If you have a list there, Mr. Secretary, put it in 

e recor 
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. Secretary McApoo, We have. been authorized to loan to the Coren 
countries, as you know, a total of $7,000,000, $3,000,000,000 under 
the first act and $4,000,000,000 under the second. YP to date eredits 
have been established aperecating for all the alli governments a 
total of $4,960,600,000. shall put this in the record. 

Is that a statement of your transactions with the allies?—A. 
Yes ; each Government is indicated here. I will give — the total, and 
S this in the record. The credits established were $4,960,- 
600,000; the loans actually made were $4,642,829,750. The balance 
under established credits, the balanee to their credit now, is $317,- 
770,250. > 

. Will you put the date in?—A. This is to March 26, 1918. 
A day or two ago?—A, Yes. That may be put in the record. 
he matter referred to is here printed in full, as follows: 


Loans to foreign Governments to and including Mar. 26, 1918. 
[Acts ot Apr. 24, 1917, and Sept. 24, 1917.1 


Note.—In addition to the above, a credit of 250,000,000 francs, or 


approximately $44,000,000, in favor of the Greek Government has bee 
agreed to, but not yet formally established, and a credit of $6,666,666 
Was arranged in favor of the Roumanian Government, the precise status 
of which and the drafts thereunder is not definitely determined. 

Q. You now have available to loan how much?—A. We have about 
$2,006,000,000 of authorized credits that are still available. 

And you expect that to carry them how far, Mr. Secretary ?—A. 
qure, would carry them to the end of the fiscal year ending 

, and the billion and a half we are proposing to have made 
available under this bill for extension of credits to the allies would 
a hon until the Ist of October, at the estimated rate of $500,- 
000,000 per month, 

Q. You would be in position to take care of them until that time ?—A. 
Until the 1st of October, if this bill passes. 

Q. I want to pet in this question. These figures you have just quoted 
are up to and including the end of the fiscal year 1918?—A. Yes. 
have given you the actual established credits up to March 26, 1918, and 
from that date the estimated amounts carry us to the end of the fiscal 
year 1918, and with an authorization of the one and a half billions, as 
proposed in this bill for foreign credits, that will carry us, at the pres- 
ent estimated rate, to the Ist of October, 1918, 

. All that as to fore loans ?—A. Yes; as to foreign loans. 

. As to the increa amount asked for in this bill, bringing the 
total of bond issues or money to be derived therefrom uD to $14,000,- 
000,000 plus, how far is that going to carry us, on the estimated 
expenditures of the Government?—A. That will carry us for all the 
estimated expenditures of the Government for the remainder of this 
fiscal year. 

Q. Only 7—A. — That is based on the estimates of the other 
departments to the Treasury. 

he CHAIRMAN. In other words, it will carry us up to the end of the 
fiscal year, and the one and a half billions will carry us for three 
months longer for foreign loans? 

Secretary MCADOO. Yes. 

Q. Then, if this bill passes and this new loan is authorized, you will 
rg RN ask for another loan until some time subsequent to July ?— 

0. 
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Q. Is it possible that you will ask for another loan before the expira- 
tion of the present year?—A. It may be possible that we shall have to 
ask for another issue before Con adjourns, because these issues 
would not carry us during the entire calendar year 1918. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the passage of this act is 
essential to the conduct of the activities of the United States in 
the prosecution of the war. Therefore I am for it. 

We are again called upon to provide for a great bond issue, 
and thereby reminded of the tremendously expensive character 
of the mighty struggle in which we are engaged. 

If this bill becomes a law in its present form the total bond 
authorization since the beginning of the war will be $14,000,- 
000,000. 

At the present time our expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, are estimated to be $16,116,591,347.72, and our 
estimated receipts for the like period from all sources now pro- 
vided by law are estimated to be $12,549,539,022, thus leaving a 
deficit at the close of the fiscal year of $3,567,052,325.72. It is 
also deemed necessary to provide for additional credits to our 
allies of $1,500,000,000, to enable the Government to extend them 
credit at the rate of $500,000,000 per month during the months 
of July, August, and September of the next fiscal year. There 
will therefore be required an additional bond authorization of 
$5,067,052,325.72 if the expenditures for the fiscal year 1918 are 
as great as the estimates and if we provide for the additional 
credit of $1,500,000,000 for our allies during the first three 
months of the next fiscal year. 

It is believed that the additional bond authorization of $4,461,- 
054,540 carried by this bill, together with the authority granted 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue short-term certificates of 
indebtedness, will be sufficient to provide the necessary funds 


for the present fiscal year and to extend credit to our allies as 
above indicated. 

Stupendous as these sums are, the American people are pre- 
pared to furnish them, if necessary, as they seem to be, for 
the successful conduct of the war, for they are determined it 
shall be prosecuted vigorously to a victorious conclusion. 

The people expect, however, and have the right to expect, that, 
making all due allowances for the inevitable wastes and ex- 
travagances of war, the sums they are called upon to contribute 
shall be expended as judiciously and economically as possible, 
and that the work of preparation for the conflict shall be 
pressed with energy and dispatch. 

Unfortunately we can not truthfully say that these reasonable 
expectations have up to this time been met. Waste and ex- 
travagance have been the rule rather than the exception, and 
there has been a woeful lack of any successful or concerted 
effort to protect the Public Treasury against plunderers. 

All this might be overlooked if out of these tremendous ex- 
penditures we were securing results in providing the material 
and equipment necessary and essential to the winning of the war, 
but, alas, we are not, 

We have been in the conflict for more than a year. From the 
beginning we have known that the first prime need was ships, 
but our shipping program lags woefully, and its progress has 
been through scandalous extravagance. : 

From the first we have known that artillery and airships 
were among the first essentials to victory, and yet, to-day we 
have no airplanes in France, and we are still dependent on the 
French for artillery. 

On the other hand, we find that vast expenditures have been 
made or authorized for plants and purposes not essential to the 
war or authorized, at least not contemplated, by Congress, and 
which can not be completed in years. 

I have no desire to dwell on these things or to go into detail 
in regard to many matters properly subjecting those in authority 
to the severest criticism. I only make this brief mention of some 
of our most glaring and patent faults and shortcomings in the 
hope that from now on we shall find the executive machine better 
managed and our essential war program speeded up. We would 
not be honest with or faithful to the people, who furnish the 
sinews of war if, knowing of these things, we did not call atten- 
tion to them in the hopes that publicity will at least help, if 
it does not entirely cure. 

We all wish the third liberty loan the greatest success, and 
we have abiding confidence that the patriotism of our people 
will rise magnificently to the test. 

[By unanimous consent the following Members were given 
leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp: Mr. SMITH of 
Michigan, Mr. Herrin, and Mr. Dyer.] 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate is closed, and the Clerk 
will read the bill. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the last sentence of section 2 of said act approved 
September 24, 1917, be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“For the purposes of this section there is appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,500,- 

„000, and in addition thereto the unexperided balance of the appro- 
priations made by section 2 of said act approved April 24, 1917, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That the authority 
granted by this section to the Secretary of the Treasury to establish 
credits for forei governments, as aforeSaid, shall cease upon the 
termination of the war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I understood the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina reporting the bill, that the basis of 
calculation for the increased authorization of the amount to be 
loaned to the allied governments, $4,000,000,000, now extended 
to five and one-half billion dollars, is that the average rate of 
expenditure is $500,000,000 a month, and that the four billion 
heretofore authorized would be utilized by the end of the present 
fiscal year; that with this additional one billion and a half the 
Government would be provided with funds to advance to the 
allied governments until October? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee, During the next three months of the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not want to interrupt the gentleman at 
the time, but the query arose in my mind if Congress should not 
be in session from October 1 to December, where are funds to 
meet the needs of the foreign governments during that time to 
come from? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. In the first place, we hope by that 
time they may not find themselves confronted with the same 
necessities, but before Congress adjourns the matter can be given 
further consideration in the event circumstances should indicate 
the necessity for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I understood the bond issue was, so far as 
this provision was concerned, to take care of conditions until 
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the convening of another session of Congress, and there arose in 
my mind the query that if it were as much as $500,000,000 a 
month the average amount that is being advanced the allied gov- 
ernment at the present time and for some time past, there would 
be no funds whatever after October 1. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman is quite correct in 
case the advances should be continued during each month of the 
present calendar year, but the Treasury did not feel justified in 
asking for any provision beyond the first three months of the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman furnish the amount of 
funds furnished the respective allied governments up to date? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman will find that given 
on page 3 of the committee's report. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Up to March 26 I notice there have been 
Joans made to a total amount of $4,642,000,000. So the chair- 
man of the committee, when he said there would be only 
$4,000,000,000 advanced by the end of the fiscal year, was not 
basing his statement upon the tabulation showing the amounts 
that have been advanced to the respective governments, as 
stated in the report? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. All the money has not actually 
been paid out of the Treasury. Credits have been established 
to the amount of $4,960,000,000 up to March 26. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And loans made up to that date amount to 
$4,642,000,000, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That is quite true, and the dis- 
bursements will come along from day to day under the terms of 
the credits which have been established and agreed to already. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then if the average basis of advance is 
$500,000,000 a month, by the end of the fiscal year there will 
be more than five and a half billion dollars which is authorized 
in this act already advanced, and ‘with the war going on at the 
pace it is at the present time, and our Government coming to the 
aid of the allies as it has done, I can not see the basis for the 
statement of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] 
that the one and a half billion of this five and a half billion was 
to provide for the advances from July 1 to October 1. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
keep in mind the fact that Congress has authorized 57.000, 000.000 
for loans to our allies, and also this clause which is inserted in 
the present bill carrying an additional authorization of 
$1,500,000,000 for the first three months of the next fiscal year, 
he will see the total for the entire period to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the gentleman, there 
have been authorizations including this amount of two billion 
more. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That might be availed of for advances to 
the allied Governments, and which was covered in the act of 
last April. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And not included in the five and a half 
billion dollars, so that the total authorizations with the five and 
a half billion dollars fer utilization for advances to the allied 
Governments would be eight and a half billion dollars. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Then I wish to inquire whether the elght 
and a half billion dollars are ineluded in the $12,000,000,000 
authorized in section 1 of this act? As I read the report and 
heard the statement of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Krrenix ], the $12,000,000,000 was the total authorization 
of bond issues up to the present moment, exclusive of the 
authorization in the first bond act. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The one and a half billion dollars 
is a part of the $12,000,000,000, if I understood the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the House will be interested if the 
gentleman in a few words will state what will be the total 
bonded authorization by the passage of this bill, both for our 
own purposes and for advances to foreign allied governments. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
there was printed in the Recorp the precise statement that he 
calls for, and the most that any gentleman could do would be 
to read that over again. It is very brief. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the gentleman had the power of 
concise statement to such extent that he could in one sentence 
tell — what is spread over the Rxconb in a number of para- 
gra: 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his statement before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
said that the foreign credits established were $4,960,600,000; 
that the loans actually made were $4,642,829,720; and the bal- 
ance, under established credits, to their credit now is $317,717,250, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And he still has available 
under existing law 5.000.000, 000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the total bonded authorization that will be made when we 
pass this bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Les. The total will be $14,- 
000,000,000, plus $2,000,000,000 already authorized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That will make $16,000,000,000 as a total? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of the 816.000.000, 000. as I understand it 
eight and a half are for the purpose of advances to foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is correct.. Seven billion 
dollars available under existing law, one billion and a half out 
of the new loan to go to carry the allies up to October, 1918. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to reconcile his statement. 
with what is found in the report of the committee on page 2, 
that if this bill becomes a law in its present form the total 
bond authorizations since the declaration of war will amount 
to $14,000,000,000. 

Mr. GARNER. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the gentleman just said 
$16,000,000,000. . 

Mr. CRISP rose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman said $14,000,- 
000,000 in addition to $2,000,000,000 already authorized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say that the two billion 
extra referred to the $2,000,000,000 of thrift stamps. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then it is fourteen billion dol- 
lars instead of sixteen? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Fourteen billion plus two for 
thrift stamps. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has just answered what I desire to call attention to to harmonize 
the two statements. Under the first bond act there were sold 
$2,000,000,000 of bonds. This bill, if it becomes a law, author- 
izes the issuance of $12,000,000,000 in addition to the $2,000,- 
000,000 already sold, which makes $14,000,000,000 of bonds au- 
thorized. The former act also authorized $2,000,000,0000 of 
thrift stamps, and counting those as bonds, it makes a total 
of sixteen billion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly; and that is the state- 
ment of the Secretary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has furnished the informa- 
tion that I was seeking. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee if he will return to section 1 in order that I 
may have the opportunity of offering an amendment. I hap- 
peet to be out when the reading of that section was con- 

uded. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman can read the amend- 
ment, and if the committee is disposed to agree to it we can 


Mr. MORGAN. I want to move to strike out the words “and 
one-quarter,” so that the interest will be only 4 per cent 
instead of 4} per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALEXANDER). What is the gentle- 
man’s request? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to section 1 in order that I may offer an amendment 
and have the usual five minutes’ time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to return to section 1 to offer an amend- 
ment. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is this to be read for information, or 
is it a bona fide amendment offered to a section which has al- 
ready been passed? 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman asked to return to offer an 
amendment, and I submit he ought to have the privilege, as 
the section was passed hurriedly. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentie- 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I submit it is very unusual 
to do that. 

Mr. DYER. It is done every day, practically. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 
see how I can fail to object to such a proposition. 
very glad to hear the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, I would Hke to inquire whether there will be over 
five minutes’ time. Does the gentleman desire over five 
minutes? 

Mr. MORGAN. I would be willing to take three minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. With that understanding I desire 
to couple with the request for unanimous consent that debate 
on this amendment be concluded at the end of three minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will consent to that. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to return to section 1 for the purpose of 
offering amendment, and the gentleman from Tennessee asks 
that debate on the amendment be concluded at the end of three 
minutes, the gentleman from Oklahoma to occupy that time. 
Is there objection? -[After.a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
` Page 3, line 7, after the word “four,” strike out the words “ and 
one-quarter.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy the 
committee has extended me. I assume, of course, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has recommended that these bonds be 
issued at 44 per cent, and of course the great Committee on 
Ways and Means has reached the same conclusion. My views 
ought not to bear very greatly as against the weight of such 
high authority. When we had before us the bill to provide for 
the second liberty loan I presented an amendment to strike out 
“four” and insert “three and a half,” because I believed it 
was the wrong policy to raise the rate of interest above 34 per 
cent. I made a brief argument supporting my views. I have 
not changed my opinion. I have not time to go into a lengthy 
argument at this time. But what is the situation to-day? The 
84 per cent liberty bonds are selling higher in New York mar- 
kets than do our 4 per cent bonds. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman, I am sure, is aware of the rea- 
son for that. The 3} per cent bonds are not subject to any tax 
while the 4 per cent bonds are subject to the supertax. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that is one reason—perhaps the 
main reason—but my judgment is that we had better leave the 
bonds -untaxable, as we did the bonds we issued at 3} per cent. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Can the gentleman suggest any other reason 
than that suggested by the gentleman from Georgia why the 34 
per cent bonds should sell at a higher rate than the 4 per cent 
bonds? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit, 
for one reason if you hold the 34 per cent bonds they are con- 
vertible up to any figure to which the rate of interest may go. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that. Now, the Government 
bond fixes the standard of interest, and when you raise the rate 
of interest upon Government bonds you increase the rate upon 
every other security, and when that rate is fixed by contract it 
reduces the value of the security. By the Government’s policy 
of increasing the rate of interest on its bonds from 3 per cent to 
34 per cent and then to 4 per cent we have taken hundreds of 
millions of dollars in value away from railroad bonds, indus- 
trial bonds, public-utility companies’ bonds, and various other 
kinds of securities. Our citizens haye suffered great losses 
thereby. As against the judgment of the committee I hardly 
expect my amendment to carry, but I wish to record myself as 
being opposed to this increased rate of interest upon the bonds to 
be issuer under this act. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, but 
I do not like to do it, and I do not feel that I should vote for it 
without making a statement for the Recorp which will show my 
reasons for voting for it. 

Our boys are now on the battle line. It is necessary to sustain 
them with all the resources of this Nation. It is necessary to 
provide money in order that they may be equipped; that they 
may be furnished with food and clothing; that they may have 
all those things that are required to conduct war. If the Con- 
gress of the United States refuses to raise that money through 


On a bill of this importance I do not 
I would be 


taxation then we must sell bonds. I am voting for this bond 
bill not because I think it expedient to issue more bonds but 
because I must either vote for this bond bill or refuse to provide 
the money needed to prosecute this war. I refuse to be placed 
in the latter position. 

I believe we are committing a monumental blunder when we 
continue to issue bonds instead of levying taxes. When we en- 
tered upon this war we were assured by influential leaders that 
we would endeavor, in so far as our expenditures were con- 
cerned, to raise at least 50 per cent through taxation and not 
more than 50 per cent through bond issues. That promise has 
been forgotten, and there is no reason why it should have been 
forgotten. The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
stated this morning, as lie has repeatedly stated upon the floor 
of this House, that if we were to adopt the rates imposed by 
Great Britain on incomes and excess profits we could add to the 
revenues of the Government between $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000,000. That sum, added to what we are now raising through 
taxation, would approximate 50 per cent of the expenditures 
of this Government, excluding the advances to the allies. But 
gentlemen urge that if we impose such a tax we will burden 
business to a point where we may have a collapse. Upon what 
do they base that statement? England, war worn and weary, 
after having been in this struggle for almost four years, does 
not hesitate to levy a tax of 80 per cent on war profits, and just 
a few months ago increased the tax on war profits in the ship- 
ping industry to 88 per cent. 

Surely if English industry at the end of four years of war can 
stand the strain, American industry, strengthened by three 
years of unexampled profits, could afford to pay the tax. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows that England levies 80 
per cent on profits above a certain percentage, and not on all 
war profits. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman understands the basis on 
which England levies taxes. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Pratr], if he was in the Hall, heard the statement of the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee that by adopting 
the English rate we would add between two and three billion 
dollars to our total revenues. 

Mr. REAVIS. On that thought of the gentleman with refer- 
ence to burdening business: Is it not a fact that the Government 
by preempting the credits of this Nation through enormous bond 
issues instead of raising a part of the money by taxation, has 
been forced to provide other means of loaning money to save 
certain classes of business? 

Mr. KEATING. We have entered upon a vicious circle, and 
we are adding burdens to the burdens already imposed in a 
most reckless fashion. 

Mr. REAVIS. Just a word further. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. REAVIS. If we had proceeded on the fifty-fifty basis, 
then the credit of the Nation would not have been so preempted 
by these bond issues that the Government would have had to 
come to the rescue of business by providing other means of 
loaning money. s 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is quite right. If you raise 
the money through taxes it will not be necessary to issue the 
same amount of bonds. And not only that, but taxation, my 
friends, would compel the American people to economize. I 
venture the assertion now that never in the history of this 
country has there been such reckless expenditure throughout 
the Nation as there is to-day. And why? Because certain men 
and certain interests that are making unconscionable profits 
are setting the pace. You can go into any Washington hotel or 
any New York hotel! and see at once the result of this policy. 
It is unbridled extravagance. As my eloquent friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Howarp] so happily phrased it, “ everyone seems 
to be on à joy ride.” Imposition of heavy taxes on incomes and 
excess profits would not only fill the National Treasury but 
would make it unnecessary to float these great bond issues, and 
would bring the blessings of thrift and sane living in its train. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in making these remarks I merely want 
the Recorp to show my own position. I do not question the 
patriotism of my fellow Members, I think that any man who 
has sense enough to come in when it is wet knows that Repub- 
licans are as patriotic as Democrats, and that Democrats are as 
patriotic as Republicans. So it is not a question of impeaching 
anyone’s patriotism or anyone’s love of country, because I am 
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quite sincere, my friends, when I say that in my judgment 
every Member of the American Congress—at least, everyone with 
whom I am at all acquainted—is 100 per cent American. But 
there is a great issue here, my friends, and one which should be 
presented to the people of this country. 

I sometimes despair that the issue will ever be properly pre- 
sented before the war is over. It seems to me that the American 
newspapers are willing to discuss everything except this vital 
issue of how we shall pay for this war. And sometimes I think 
that my colleagues are prepared to attend the sessions of the 
House and to discuss almost every other issue except this one 
issue of financing the war. To my mind it overshadows every 
other issue, and it is one upon which, if the American people 
had an opportunity to express themselves, there would be singu- 
lar unanimity. The American people believe that taxes for this 
war should be levied in proportion to the ability of the individual 
to pay those taxes, 

Gentlemen talk about the details of the English system and 
the details of the French system and the details of other sys- 
tems. Some of these discussions serve to obscure the issue 
rather than clarify it. My friends, you have only to state one 
proposition to show that we are not levying adequate taxes. It 
is only necessary to show that the great Steel Corporation last 
year, after having paid all taxes, State and Federal, including 
the excess-profits taxes, had left for distribution among its stock- 
holders five times the amount that it considered an adequate 
earning in peace times. 

How can gentlemen deprecate the farmers’ demand for $2.50 
wheat? How can gentlemen protest against labor demanding 
higher wages, when gentlemen by their failure to use the taxing 
power of this Nation permit the Steel Trust, through excess 
profits, earned largely out of Government contracts, to earn five 
times the amount in war times that it was satisfied to earn in 
peace times? And why do we permit the owners of the Steel 
Trust to pocket these unexampled profits? Who will attempt 
to answer that question to the satisfaction of the American 
people? 

You will pass this bond bill, and the American people will buy 
the bonds, because they are determined, come what will, to pro- 
vide the money needed to take care of the boys who are now in 
the trenches. But I hope before this Congress adjourns we will 
permanently discard this disastrous policy and levy adequate 
taxes on incomes and excess profits. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose 
the gentleman’s motion. : ; 

The- AN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
WORTH], 2 member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending section and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Keatinge] has said is absolutely true—that re- 
sponsible leaders did say at the outset that it was contemplated 
to proceed on a fifty-fifty plan for financing the war. 

In fact, the recommendations which.came to the Committee 
on Ways and Means for raising the funds necessary to finance 
the first year of the war were the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that $2,000,000,000 should be raised by 
bonds and that approximately two billions should be raised by 
taxation. 

But let me remind gentlemen of the committee that the total 
amount estimated at that time for all our expenses during the 
first year of the war was $4,000,000,000, whereas as a matter of 
fact we appropriated last year more than $21,000,000,000. Of 
course it is a question of the very greatest importance and one 
which has concerned all the nations when at war—this question 
as to how much of the expenses of war ought to be borne by the 
existing generation and how much should be postponed for pos- 
terity to bear. The figures which I will give you may not be 
absolutely accurate, for some time has elapsed since I obtained 
them, but they are approximately correct, of the systems pur- 
sued by.the nations other than the United States since this war 
began. England, in spite of her very large taxes, which the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Kerarrnc] referred to, is not 
financing more than about 20 per cent of the entire cost of the 
war to her by taxation. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Is not that fact due to the other fact that 
England, compared with the United States, lacks the wealth 
on which to levy taxes? England has gone up to 80 and 88 per 
cent, and of course if England has net war profits to tax she 
ean not get the revenue. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, whether that be true or not, they 
have never attempted, and no other nation has ever attempted, 
since this war began to raise more than 20 per cent of the cost 
of the war by taxes on the present generation, France has not 
levied taxes in excess of about 16 per cent. 

Italy has not levied more than 15 or 16 per cent. Germany 
has been from the outset—and we need not debate the efliciency 
of the German financial system—financing not to exceed 11 per 
cent of her war expenses by taxation. Russia, before she went 
to pieces, was not financing more than about 10 per cent of her 
war expenditures by taxation. Canada is financing. less thun 
10 per cent. To-day—assuming that our revenues will be those 
estimated by the Treasury Department, $12,000,000,000. for this 
fiscal year—we are to-day, exclusive of our loans to our allies, 
financing about 45 per cent by taxation; and ineluding our loans 
to our allies, more than 30 per cent by taxation. In other words, 
we are proceeding to-day toward financing by taxation a great 
PE more than any European nation is doing to-day or has ever 

one. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I am interested in the gentleman's figures. 
The gentleman a moment ago called attention to the fact that 
we had appropriated 521,000,000, 000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. As I understand, we are raising by taxation 
less than $4,000,000,000? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. About that. 

Mr. KEATING. Now, if we have appropriated $21,000,000,000, 
how does the gentleman figure that $4,000,000,000 is 45 per cent 
of $21,000,000,000? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will recall that a great 
deal of that appropriation has not been spent, and that much 
of it was in authorization for future expenditure. 

Mr. KEATING. But is not the gentleman in errer when he 
poy that $21,000,000,000 is the amount of our war expendi- 
ure 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not say “ expenditure.” 

Mr. KEATING. What is our war expenditure? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This year it is estimated to be about 
F actual expenditure that must be supplied 

cash. 

EREA CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not want to heckle the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand. This is merely a debate 


‘on the policy of war financing. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixed. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It can be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was yielded 5 minutes. Is 
10 minutes desired? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not know that anybody else desired 
to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Parken] desired to be recognized next. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KEATING. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to the gentleman, by way of eluci- 
dating my figures, that if we are spending $16,000,000,000 for 
war purposes, and raising $4,000,000,000 by taxation, the latter 
figure would represent 25 per cent of our outlay. The gentle- 
man referred to appropriations of $21,000,000,000 and stated 
we were raising 45 per cent by taxes. The gentleman now states 
that our war expenditures will aggregate $16,000,000,000, How 
much of that are we raising by taxation??? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. About $4,000,000,000; and I say that we 
are to-day, at the present rate of taxation, raising about one- 
third of our total war revenue by taxat which is more than 
any European nation is doing to-day er has ever done. The 


gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] to-day called atten- 
tion to the fact that the entire expenses of our Civil War were 
financed not to exceed 20 per cent by taxation. 

Mr. KEATING. 
a question? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING, Can the gentleman give the House any fig- 
ures showing the relative income of the American people and 
the English people? I suggest that for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether, if we levied the same rate as other countries, 
we would produce a sufficient revenue to make a 50-50 proposi- 
tion feasible? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will answer the gentleman in this way: 
It is estimated that we shall need, to meet the total disburse- 
ments for 1918, sixteen billion and some odd million dollars. 
To raise 50 per cent of that by taxation would necessitate a 
tax of something over $8,000,000,000. Now, according to the 
figures the gentleman quoted, given by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcutn] this morning, even the imposition of 
the rates now provided in England would fall short of raising 
50 per cent of our expenditures, 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman pardon me again? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. KEATING. The original understanding, as stated by the 
chairman of the committee, was that our expenditures—the 
expenditures that we were making to finance the American 
Army—would be met “fifty-fifty.” It was always understood 
that we were not to count the loans to the allies; and when 
I said this morning that by adopting the English rates we could 
produce sufficient to pay 50 per cent of our war expenditures, I 
meant the amount needed by the American Army, which the 
gentleman states will be $16,000.000,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have stated that the total estimated 
revenues this year would be $12,000,000,000, of which $4,000,- 
000,000 would be derived from taxation. I stated that our total 
expenditures are expected to be $16,000,000,000. 

Mr. KEATING, Fifty per cent of which would be $8,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. Fifty per cent of that would be 
$8,000,000,000. Would the gentleman from Colorado advocate 
the raising of over $8,000,000.000 by taxation immediately? 

Mr. KEATING. I think under the figures submitted by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN] it is 
clear we can take the English figures and add three billions 
more. I would be perfectly willing to go that fur. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. According to that, we would be imposing 
heavier taxes here after one year of war than England is after 
three years of war. 

Mr. KEATING. Are we not in a better position to do so? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Gentlemen, we are not in a better posi- 
tion. To inflict on the American people such a tremendous 
taxation as that in the first year of the war, when expenditures 
are running to these enormous figures, might well result in 
the absolute crippling of the industries of this country. It 
might result in our failure to proceed as we should proceed in 
speedlu up the conduct of this war. More than any other 
nation in the world we are justified in postponing the payment 
of a major part of our war expenses to the succeeding genera- 
tion, because this country will double in population within the 
next 20 years, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time on this section has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
8 consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak 
here and now because the figures that have been referred to im- 
press every Member of this House with the fact that even the 
boundless wealth of this country could not stand a continuance 
for many years of expenses at this rate. 

I shall vote for this bill. I shall vote for any bonding bill or 
any tax bill that will help this country win this war. But I 
submit that the Committee on Ways and Means, which asks the 
House to tax the country in this way, has the responsibility to 
satisfy itself that the money granted has produced and produces 
results. In the report on this bill is a schedule which shows that 
under the War Department in the Aviation Corps there have 
been nearly $800,000,000 expended and that $1,000,000,000 are to 
be expended in this year. The war began a year ago, and as far 
as we can learn not one single fighting plane has been con- 
structed, and that they are not being constructed because our 
bureau would not follow foreign models or .oreign engines, and 
what they have made will do for what is called bombing planes 
or to carry ordnance, but not for the swift fighting plane, of 
which we have absolutely none to protect our boys In Europe. 

We find in that same schedule over $3,000,000,000 for ord- 
mance, to be increased to nearly $4,000,000,000. If we are good 
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housekeepers we should inquire whether America has yet, after 
the lapse of a year, furnished a single cannon of any kind—not 
to speak of large cannon—to the American Army. At the begin- 
ning of the year our Ordnance Bureau were furnished with sam- 
ples of the French 75-millimeter gun, the very best gun in the 
world for ordinary use. They delayed seven months with experi- 
ments, to see whether they could better it, and then adopted it 
after all; but those precious months are lost, and in the five 
following months we have completed none, and the guns which 
our troops have abroad are borrowed from our friends, 

We know the need of ships and over $1,000,000,000 have been 
granted to the Shipping Board, and we do not know but some 
other funds have been used in shipping construction. These 
ships are expected to carry food to our boys, as well as to our 
allies, and in order to do that they must be faster than any 
17-knot submarine, so that the submarine may not view them by 
day, steam ahead of them till day is over, and wait for them by 
night. The fast vessels of the American Line have gone without 
escort from the beginning of the war without difficulty. Slow 
ones are sunk. The submarine has a speed of 17 knots, and 
these new standard vessels are planned to make from 12 to 14 
knots only, so that without convoy they are absolutely useless. 
Do we or not want ships that will carry our troops and our sup- 
plies in safety? 

Eight hundred million dollars for aeros, and none made; 
thousands of our boys in aviation abroad and at home without 
planes to train in or fight. No artillery! Troops coming from 
crack cavalry squadrons in camps have been dismounted and 
their horses given to men who can not ride, while they have 
been told they were machine-gun men, and they have no machine 
guns with which to practice and only one to take to pieces. y 

It is time to know the facts and for pitiless publicity. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That section 4 of said act approved ember 24, 1917, ts 
hereby amended by adding two new paragraphs; as follows: 

25 t holders of bonds beari nterest at a higher rate than 4 per 
cent per annum, whether issued (a) under section 1, or (b) upon eon- 
version of 4 per cent bonds issned under section 1, or (e) upon conver- 
sion of 31 per cent bonds issued under said act approved April 24, 1917. 
or (a) upon conversion of 4 per cent bonds issued upon con on o 
such 31 per cent bonds, shall not be entitled to any privilege of conver- 
sion under or pursuant to this section or otherwise. The provisions of 
section 7 shall extend to all such bonds. 

It bonds bearing interest at a higher rate than 4 per cent annum 
shall be issued before July 1, 1918, then any bonds bearin, terest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum which shall, after July 1. 1918. and be- 
fore the expiration of the conversion period prescribed by the Secretary of 

e sury, be presented for conversion into bonds bearing interest at 
such higher rate, shall be deemed to have been converted on the dates 
for tne payment of the semiannual interest on the respective bonds so 
presen or conversion, last preceding the date of such presentation. 
and no adjustment of accrued interest shall be made in respect thereof.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I am amazed by the suggestion advanced by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncworts] that increased rates of 
taxation would cripple business. It would seem to me that his 
suggestion can not be reconciled with the profits that big busi- 
ness and big industry have been pocketing for the past two or 
three years. 

The current report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shows that corporations returned for the year ending June 30, 
1916, taxable net income of $5,.184.442,389.17 and for the year 
ending June 30, 1917, $8,693,841,327.21, so that during the lust 
fiscal year corporations had a net taxable income of $3,509,378,- 
938.04 in excess of the previous year. These figures do not 
include the incomes of individuals and firms, nor do they show 
incomes used for paying expenses, interest, taxes, or replace- 
ments or extensions of plants, so that the grand total would be 
an ineredibly stupendous sum. The past two years has been the 
time for heaping up vast fortunes—for the creation of million- 
aires and multimillionaires. We now have 206 persons in the 
United States who admit to yearly incomes of over $1,000,000, 
there are 10 who have yearly incomes of over $5,000,000, while 
53,569 of our citizens admit to and pay taxes on incomes exceeding 
$20,000 per year, and 14,000 of the latter are millionsires and 
better. It is stated that the past two years has seen the Ameri- 
can millionaire class multiplied more than three times. 

During the years 1912, 1913, and 1914, 48 American industrial 
and trading corporations now engaged in war trafficking aver- 
aged net annual profits aggregating $255.050,567. For 1915 
their net profits were $412.848,513; for 1916, $900.301,596. 
These corporations made in 1916, $640,083,669 in excess of the 
prewar average of 1912, 1913, and 1914. In other words. the net 
earnings of these companies applicable to dividends in 1916 were 
more than three times the average net earnMgs of the prewar 
period. These companies have, for the most part, not only made 
gigantic war profits applicable to dividends but have paid for ex- 
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tensions to-their plants,-so-that their actual earnings are really 
much greater than stated. These figures do not inelude the big 
powder companies nor others of the most greedy of the war con- 
tractors, and are merely illustrative of a general situation. 

Complete figures are not available; however, such reports as we 
have indicate that war profits were very much greater for 1917 
than for 1916. For instance, in 1916 the Central Leather Co. 
netted $15,489,201 ; it is estimated that in 1917it netted over $24,- 
000,000. In 1916 the Republic Iron & Steel Co. netted $14,789,163 ; 
it is said to have made over 522.000, 000. In 1916 the United 
States Steel Corporation netted $271,531,730; it probably made 
over $550,000,000 this year. In 1916 the Granby Consolidated Min- 
ing, Smelting & Power Co. netted $3,819,295 ; in 1917 it made about 
$5,000,000. In 1916 the Ray Consolidated Copper Co. netted $12,- 
084,166 ; in 1917 it probably made $14,500,000. In 1916 the Chino 
Copper Co. netted $12,527,948 ; in 1917 it made about 813, 600.000. 
In 1916 the Lackawanna Steel Co. netted $12,218,234; in 1917 it 
probably made $24,000,000, There is every indication, therefore, 
that 1917 was a bumper year, in which America’s profiteers 
accumulated from the war sums of money unparalleled in finan- 
cial history. It is estimated that American corporations engaged 
in making war profits made in 1917 war profits of $3,600,000,000 
in excess of their average profits during prewar years. These 
calculations shew a situation at once shocking and deplorable. 

Yet these poverty-stricken corporations can not stand addi- 
tional taxation. The multiplication of millionaires is going on 
now. It has gone on steadily since war was declared. Since 
our country entered into this terrible struggle it has gone on 
with increasing momentum. The people who are making money 
out of this war ought to be made to pay for it, so far as they 
are able. No man has a right to come out of this war richer 
than hé went into it. When men are laying down their lives in 
defense of that flag, when men are pouring out their blood for 
America, the idea that we shall have in our land a lot of swivel- 
chair profiteers who are heaping up profits and fattening their 
fortunes out of the distress of our country is intolerable and 
a stench in the nostrils of every patriot. 

But it is not alone that feature of the matter. It is that in 
order to save the men who are making millions that we are 
putting burdens on generations yet unborn, and maybe for a 
thousand years. The gentleman from Iowa suggests that he has 
lost sight of the debt that we were incurring. Mr, Chairman, 
that is one of the most important things; one that we must keep 
always in mind. All men must die. It is a small thing to die. 
We have all got to die some time. It is a sweet thing to die for 
one’s country 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I ask unanimous consent for five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending section close in 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to say a word 
about the paragraph itself. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee (continuing). In 10 minutes, to be 
oceupied by the gentleman from Alabama and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. And further, reserving the right to object 
to the gentleman’s request, although it is against my individual 
desire, if we get this bill through the House this afternoon we 
will be obliged to confine the discussion to the section and 
amendments, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that there has been no debate on this side except 
that which was taken up by the committee. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I concur with the gentleman, and 
I am listening to his remarks with interest and approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is sweet to die for one’s country—in 
the service of one’s country. I do not know of any way a man 
might better choose to die. But it is not sweet to destroy one’s 
country; it is not sweet to lay taxes on babes yet unborn. It 
is not sweet to jeopardize the future welfare of our country 
for a hundred years. That is what it means when we go on with 
interminable bond issues. That is what it means when we incur 
debts that a dozen generations can not pay. Those that are to 
come after us havè their rights. They will commit their follies; 
it may be they will have their wars. They must suffer for their 
own folly and misdeeds, It is not right that we should antici- 
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pate and lay upon them the burdens of this generation and 
punish them for the folly, cowardice, and seltishness of this 
generation. 

So, as I say, that it is with great reluctance that I vote for this 
bond issue as long as the rate of taxation is kept where it is. 

It is with great reluctance that I vote for the issuance of 
bonds when I see vast fortunes being piled up in the coffers of 
men who do not need the money, but get it merely for the 
pleasure they gain by the getting. I hate to vote for a bond 
issue under any such circumstances. 1 want to say that the time 
is near at hand when I for one shall refuse to further burden the 
future. I say that because it is the best way I have to protest 
against such a policy. I want to give the Government all the 
money it needs to carry on the war. I am willing to strip myself 
to the bone and give my last cent. I am anxious that we should 
do everything necessary to carry on the war, but I am not willing 
that we should jeopardize the future of our country by a reckless 
and suicidal financial policy that will lead to the financial ruin 
and bankruptcy of the future. z 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman could not have 
carefully listened to my remarks, for what I hoped to make 
plain was that I was in favor of a larger taxation and a smaller 
bonded indebtedness. What I did say was that I was not so 
anxious about the interest as I was that in the future we might 
win this great battle. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. As it is necessary, every Member will 
vote for it. But what I am pointing out is that it is a crime 
against the country to continue to issue bonds when there ar: 
idle and selfish dollars in the pockets of the rich that should be 
put into the war alongside of the boys in the trenches. We are 
fighting for the honor and dignity of our country. Let property 
make its sacrifices as well as the humble citizen. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
speak briefly on the convertibility clause under consideration 
and to show the steps by which we have arrived at the rate of 
4} per cent interest. The act of April 24, 1917, provided a rate 
of 33 per cent. In section 5 it provided that 

Any series of bonds issued under authority of sections 1 and 4 in 
this act may, under such terms and conditions as the Secre of the 
Treasury may prescribe, be convertible into bonds bearing a higher rate 
of interest than the rate at which the same were issued, if any subse- 

uent series of bonds shall be issued at a higher rate of interest before 
the termination of the war— 

And so forth. 

That was the beginning. The rate of interest was fixed at 
33 per cent by this act of April 24, 1917, with the understanding, 
written into the law, that if there were any subsequent issues 
of bonds at a higher rate of interest than 33 per cent those 
bonds might be converted to the higher rate. That condition 
still holds in regard to the 33 per cent bonds if they have not 
been converted. If at any future time a higher rate than 4} 
should be agreed upon by some other Congress, the three-and-a- 
halfs, as such, would be convertible at the higher rate. Many 
holders have already availed themselves of the opportunity to 
convert the 34 per cent bonds into 4 per cent bonds under the act 
of September 24,1917. That act, which marks the second step in 
interest fixing, provided for such conversion, but limited the 
process as follows: 

Provided, That if the privilege of conversion so offered under this 
act shall once arise and shall not be exercised with respect to any 
convertible bonds, within the period so prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, then such privilege shall terminate as to such bonds, and 
shall not arise again, though again thereafter bonds be issued bearing 
interest at a higher rate or rates. 

In practice that means that if you take advantage of the 
opportunity to convert a 34 per cent bond into a 4 per cent 
bond you are limited to the 4 per cent rate, or if you convert a 
4 per cent, as authorized under this act of September 24, 1917, 
to a higher rate of interest, there could be but one such con- 
version, and then the limit would be reached. 

The Seeretary evidently has had some difficulty in the matter 
of conversion certificates, It is stated in the hearings that no 
less than twenty million separate certificates have been issued. 
Converting these bonds from a lower to a-higher rate of in- 
terest would mean an amount of manual and clerical labor the 
volume of which can scarcely be estimated. It would mean 
expensive delay, it would mean interference with the regular 
course of business; but apart from that phase of the question 
the Secretary of the Treasury seemed to think that the time 
had come when, in order to sell bonds, and to prevent people 
holding off for future higher rates of interest, that it had better 
be written into the law once for all “this is where we stop.” 
That is what*this new law does. It provides that the rate of 
interest shall be 4} per cent, and that when you get to 4} per- 
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cent you will get no further. That is the meaning of the new 
provision in this law. The rate of interest is to be 4} per cent, 
with notice to speculators or hoarders that it is useless to hold 
off expecting to get a higher rate of interest. 

‘We have permitted bonds at 84 to be converted to 4 per cent, 
so that all might be upon an equality, and now comes the sug- 
gestion that the 4 per cent shall go up to 4} per cent. But here 
we stop! Those who have not converted the 34s can go to 43 and 
those who have 4s can go up to 4}, but that is the end. It is 
notice to all that the promptest purchases of bonds at the new 
and final rate will be the most patriotic. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bec. 5. That section 7 of said act approved September 24, 1917, be, 
—— hereby, amended, by adding two new paragraphs, to read as 
‘ollows 2 


“In determining the value of the shares of any national bank, State 
bank, trust company, or other banking institution, for the of 
taxation by any State, or any of the possessions of the United States, 
or any local taxing authority, the r amount of any bonds or other 
interest-bearing ebitgntions of the United States owned by such bank, 
trust company, cr banking institution shall be deducted from its assets. 

“Tf any part of this section shall for any reason be 8 any 
court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid such judgment 1 not 
affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder of this section, but shall be 
confined in its operation to the part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered.“ 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 2. after the words “ United States,” insert the words 
issued during the present war.“ 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrentel, the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, has indicated that he has no objection to 
this amendment, I do not care to occupy any time in discussing it. 

Mr. HULE of Tennessee. I would like to inquire whether the 
gentleman has read the statement of the Secretary commenting 
on this provision? 

Mr. PLATT. I have; and I have heard the Comptroller of 
the Currency argue in favor of this provision before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and I think neither of them 
had any serious objection to this amendment, which simply pro- 
vides that liberty bonds shall be the ones deducted from the 
value of assets of a bank for taxation, and not their old 2 per 
cent bonds, the bonds they have held for a long time and under 
which they have secured circulation. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am frank to say to the gentleman 
that so far I have not seen any substantial objection to his 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the wording of the amendment of 
the gentleman cover obligations of the Government issued during 
the existence of the war, but in redemption of bonds under prior 
authorizations before the war began? The gentleman merely 
provides in his amendment that this exemption shall only apply 
to bonds, interest-bearing obligations of the United States, is- 
sued during the present war. I assume that the Government is 
from time to time issuing bonds and issuing new bonds under 
prior authorizations. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

The refunding of bonds is a financial operation carried on at a 
time when interest rates are falling, but the Government would 
hardly redeem any 2 per cent bonds and issue 4 per cent bonds 
in their place. I do not think that sort of thing is being done 
now. I have no objection to changing the wording of my amend- 
ment and putting in the dates of the issues, though I do not think 
it is necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought perhaps such phraseology as 
“issued under authorizations during the present war would 
limit it merely to the bonds issued and authorized during the 
present war. 

Mr. PLATT. I have no objection to that, if the committee 
thinks it is better, 8 ; 

Mr. MERRITT. “Would the purpose not be accomplished if 
the gentleman added to his amendment language to the effect 
the “bonds now used for purposes of circulation ” should not be 
deducted? ‘Those are the bonds you do not want to exempt. 
As a matter of fact, all of the States have been taxing without 
regard to the United States bonds held as a basis for circulation, 
and the States ought not to be penalized now in connection with 
those bonds which have been held for years and which have not 
affected State taxation. ; 

Mr. PLATT. That is the exact reason why I put in the words 
* issued during the present war.” 


Mr. MERRITT. I know, but I think the gentleman could 
make it more certain by putting on a further limitation. s 

Mr. PLATT. Well, I hardly think it is necessary, it makes 
the amendment more complicated, and I do not think that any 
bonds issued before our declaration of war should be deducted. 

Mr. MERRITT. Panama bonds, 

Mr. PLATT. Bonds issued during the present war will be 
naturally bonds issued for the purpose of the war. Other word- 
ing can be inserted if thought best. I have no pride of author- 
ship; I want to make the amendment accomplish the purpose, 
to shut out bonds which were long held by banks for the purpose 
of securing circulation, or for the purpose of securing United 
States deposits, or for investment. The purpose of tlie section is 
to aid the sale of liberty bonds and to give some relief to banks 
which have been compelled to tie up their funds in liberty bonds 
or Treasury certificates in order to do their part toward winning 
the war. s 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I must confess I am not clear 
what this means. . I have great confidence in the gentleman from 
Tennessee, as well as the Members of the House generally. I 
put the question to the chairman of the committee and he has 
given me an answer. I take it, if the capital of a bank was a 
million dollars and it held a million dollars in Government bonds, 
why, it would not have any taxation to pay if this provision re- 
mains in the bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. I can answer the gentleman that question 

Mr. CANNON. Very weil. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman will change his question a 
little bit. It should be capital, surplus, and undivided profits. 
If a bank holds an amount of Government bonds equal to the 
amount of its capital, surplus. and undivided profits, roughly 
speaking, there will be no tax by the State under this provision; 

Mr. CANNON. Of anything? 

Mr. PHELAN. There will be no taxation on the shares of 
stock in the bank, I should have said. I want to be accurate 
about it, that is all. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman wants to be accurate. Well, 
I do not know but that will raise the devil with the revenues of 
the States if enacted into law. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am not arguing; I have answered the gen- 
tleman's question. I have looked into this thing very carefully. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Tennessee agree 
with my friend's statement? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman, upon 
the statement made by the Secretary of the Treasury and from 
such information as I have from other sources, that has been 
my impression of the purposes of this amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Then there will be no taxation of any na- 
tional bank or State bank, provided they own liberty bonds 
equal to their capital, surplus, and undivided profits if this bill 
should become a law? 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. I am trying to find out what it means. 

Mr. SNYDER. I just want to see if we can not get some 
information about that 

Mr. CANNON, I have just had it answered, and I want to 
verify it a little further. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to find out if these certificates that 
are now issued previous to the bond issues could be considered 
as bonds in that same calculation. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That are convertible into bonds? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; to see if they would be considered the 
Same as bonds for the purpose of taxation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. As they are interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not believe I am for this provision if 
the gentleman is correct. It bothers me. Every dollar of 
capital evidenced by shares of stock, every dollar of surplus, 
every dollar of undivided profits in my State, when most other 
property is assessed about one-third of its value, is assessed 
at its par value and collected. If a bank Invests the amount 
of its surplus and undivided profits in these bonds, it goes scot 
free of all taxation. 

Mr. LAZARO. And State taxation? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and State taxation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Why, yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. - I will say to the gentleman that I think that 
he is hardly correct as he now states it. 

Mr. CANNON. Ihave stated it in another way, just as I put 
it to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. TOWNER. Perhaps they did not understand it; if they 
did I do not think they answered correctly. As now stated, if 
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a bank holds national bonds equal to the amount of its capital 
stock and surplus it follows that its capital stock and surplus 
would be exempt. That is not true unless its capital stock and 
surplus is represented by United States bonds. If all its capital 
stock and surplus were invested in United States bonds it would 
be all exempt. The fact is that every Government obligation is 
exempted. There is nothing in the bill and there is nothing in 
the law that allows any person or corporation to be exempt 
from property other than Government bonds. In taxing capital 
stock or in taxing the surplus or in taxing shares of stock to a 
bank they must be excluded and exempted; but you can not say 
because a bank owns a lot of national bonds that therefore to 
the extent of those national bonds their capital stock, which 
is not national bonds, shall be exempt from taxation. That is 
not true. It is only the national bonds themselves that are 
exempt from taxation. 

Mr. CANNON. Most of what little I have is in two or three 
little country national banks, and, of course, I would go abso- 
lutely scot free of taxation provided 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask that the gentleman have five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
more time? 

Mr. CANNON. I can come again if I can not find out what 
this means. 

Mr. DOMINICX. 
last word, 

Mr. Chairman, on this amendment I think that it might be 
well for all of us to try to understand exactly what it means. 
There seems to be some difference of opinion as to exactly what 
will be the effect of this amendment as proposed in section 5 of 
the bill. 

Under section 5219 of the Revised Statutes provision is made 
by which States are allowed to tax the shares of national banks, 
the principal restriction being that in taxing those shares the 
taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of 
such State. That was put in the act in 1864, and almost from 
the beginning of the time it was put there it has been before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and from time to time 
has been affirmed and reaffirmed, until to-day, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, it is practically elementary law. Under the 
ease of Van Allen against The Assessors, in Seventieth United 
States, the Supreme Court of the United States sustained the 
scheme of taxation by the States and did not permit any deduc- 
tions on account of National Government bonds held by a. na- 
tional bank. That was a case from New York, where a $100,000 
bank had $100,000 in Federal bonds. They claimed that their 
shareholders were entitled to a deduction on account of that 
$100,000 in bonds. The Supreme Court of the United States 
said that they were not; that in a corporation there are four 
elements of taxation, either one of which, or all, may be taxed, 
namely: First, the franchise; second, the capital stock in hands 
of the corporation; third, the shares of the stockholders; 
fourth, corporate property. The taxation of the capital stock 
of the bank and the taxation of the shares of the shareholders 
is an entirely different and distinct interest in the eyes of the 
law. 

That proposition is supported and reaffirmed in Cleveland 
Trust Co, against Lander, in One hundred and eighty-fourth 
United States, and all along down until the most recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court along this line. What is the 
reasoning of it? I will read from one of these cases, which 
sets it out as succinctly, I think, as it can be set out. I will 
read from the leading case, the first case, Van Allen against 
the assessors: 


A State ee the power to authorize the taxation of the shares 
of national banks in the hands of the stockholders whose capital is 
wholly invested in stocks and bonds of the United States. The tax on 
shares is not a tax on the capital of the bank, but upon a distinct, inde- 
pendent interest or property held by the shareholder. 


Now, the court says: 


The interest of the shareholder entitled him to participate in the net 
profits earned by the bank in the employment of its capital during the 
existence of its charter in proportion to the number of his shares, and 
upon dissolutions or termination to his portion of the property that 
may remain in the corporation after the payment of its debts. This 
is a distinct, independent interest or property held by the shareholder 
like any other remax ey that may belong to him, It is this interest 
which the act of Congress has left subject to taxation by the States 
under the limitations, as will be seen by referring-to the sections pawa 
by Congress allowing States to tax shareholders in national nks. 
This case has been affirmed and reaffirmed time after time. 


Mr. Justice Peckham, in the case of Bank of Commerce against 
Tennessee, says: 5 


Does the gentleman from IIlinois desire 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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The capital stock of a corporation and the shares into which such 
stock may be divided and held by individual shareholders are two dis- 
tinct pieces of property. The capital stock and the shares of stock in 
the aenda of the shareholders may both be taxed, and it is not double 
axation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentleman, that is 
the law as made by the act of 1864, by section 5219 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and as construed by the United States Supreme 
Court. And I will say, furthermore, that my investigation of 
this subject has been that that same construction has been fol- 
lowed by every jurisdiction in this country with the sole ex- 
ception, so far as I can find, of the courts of Connecticut and 
New Jersey. Now, under that, what may we do? Under that 
authority our States have been taxing the banks. They have 
taxed the State banks, and, as is stated here in the report of 
the Ways and Means Committee, they have indirectly been tax- 
ing national banks, and they ought to have done it. The Ways 
and Means Committee, though, says that the States have not 
had the source of revenue heretofore, and it has never been 
supposed that they would get anything from the taxation of 
Government bonds, and they are not being deprived of anything 
to which they are entitled. Why, Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
who could have penned that report and made such a statement, 
because under the laws of practically every State they have 
such provisions in them for the taxation of banks, and the 
States of this counttry have been collecting taxes from the 
rere Saari of national banks as well as from their own State 

anks, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The language to which the 
gentleman refers is the language of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Well, he certainly was not advised of the 
law in the case when he penned it. And I understand, Mr. 
Chairman, that this same proposition in a modified form, -re- 
ferring only to national banks and not the State banks, has been 
before your Banking and Currency Committee, and they have 
had two hearings on it, and that committee, after looking into 
the matter thoroughly, have failed to report it to this House; 
and yet they come in here now and try to get this proposition 
through under whip and spur in a bill that we are all going to 
vote for, and repeal a law that has been in existence since 
1864, after 10 or 15 minutes of discussion. 

What will be the effect of the passage of this act? Where 
will it put us? The gentleman from Pennsylvania has risen in 
his seat this afternoon and stated that if it passes his State will 
be deprived of $3,000,000 in taxes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Certainly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does the gentleman think this Congress 
has the right to deprive the State of the right to tax its own 
chartered institutions? 

Mr. DOMINICK. No, sir; I do not. But at the same time 
they have the power to put this as one of the conditions in 
these bonds. They have that power. I think that is un- 
doubted. Some States have that provision in their bonds, and 
such provisions have been construed and sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Now, what is the effect in 
case this section stays in the bill? The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] in his understanding of this section, as 
to its real meaning, was absolutely accurate in his understand- 
ing. If you have a bank, under this act, with $500,000 capital 
and $750,000 in surplus and undivided profits and that bank 
owns $1,250,000 of United States bonds, the shareholders of that 
bank will be credited with an exemption of that amount of, 
bonds and they will pay not one single dollar of State, county, 
or municipal taxes. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will not this mean that the banks, in- 
cluding both the State and National banks, will buy these 
bonds for the purpose of avoiding taxation? 

Mr. DOMINICK. They are bound to do it. You can not keep 
them from it. 

During the bonding campaigns, I have done my share and 
assisted in every way possible to make these campaigns a suc- 
cess. I was glad to do this. It is my duty as well as my pleasure 
to do everything possible that is necessary for the proper carry- 
ing on and winning of this war. They have said that they want 
to make these bonds popular; they want to bring them to the 
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people. The last loan that was floated was subscribed by 
9,000,000 of people. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire 
more time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I hate to impose upon the committee, but I 
would like to have probably 10 minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle - 
man may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr, DOMINICK, I would be glad to. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not the fact that there are some States 
where the banks are allowed to deduct, just as this section pro- 
vides, as to State bonds? 

Mr, DOMuINICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it fair that they should deduct State bonds 
and the Federal Government should not do it? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not say that the Federal Government 
has not the power to do this. I am talking about the justice of 
it. What is it going to do and what effect is it going to have on 
the States and counties and municipalities? We are in this 
situation at the present time: As the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MCFADDEN] says, his State will lose $3,000,000 in 
taxes this year on account of it. Every State in this Union will 
be affected by it. Practically every State legislature of every 
State in this Union has now adjourned for this year. They have 
had their tax budgets made up. They have their levies fixed. 
They have their appropriations made to run their schools, to 
build their roads, and to carry on their war activities and to 
curry on their ordinary governmental functions. If you are 
going to break in on them in this way, what is going to be the 
result? 

Whien my time was up a moment ago I was about to say that 
the last liberty loan was subscribed to by about 9,000,000 people. 
To-day we want to float a $3,000,000,000 issue of bonds. We 
have floated $2,000,000,000 in one issue and we have floated 
$3,000,000,000 and odd in another issue, and now an issue of 
three billion more is to come. How were those two issues sub- 
scribed? The first issue of bonds was oversubscribed by 52 
per cent. The second issue of bonds was oversubscribed by 
54 per cent. Does that look as though there is need of any 
stimulation now and special favors and privileges to banks and 
banking corporations in order to float this one? You are going 
to work and in this act you are giving them 4} per cent interest 
on their bonds, gentlemen. Is not that enough? Are you going 
to present them with the whole business right here and give them 
larger interest and at the same time exempt them from taxation? 

Gentlemen is it right, is it fair, is it reasonable to the States? 
Let us not forget, just because we are engaged in war legisla- 
tion, that we have certain statutes, certain governmental affairs, 
that have got to be carried on notwithstanding the war. 

There are over $600,000,000 of these liberty bonds now owned 
by the national banks alone. The chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means stated this morning, in response to my ques- 
tion, that probably the savings banks and the State banks owned 
much more of bonds than the national banks, There are $1,104,- 
000,000 in old style Government bonds now owned by the na- 
tional banks. With one fell swoop you will take all this tax 
money away from every State in this country. 

Are you going to cripple your States, are you going to cripple 
your counties, are you going to cripple your schools in order to 
do this? Does the Committee on Ways and Means come in here 
and say it is necessary to have this legislation in order to sell 
these bonds? Oh, no. Does it come in here after hearings? No; 
just with the bare statement that we have got to provide against 
something which seems not to be existing at this time. 
` Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me there, 
there were various hearings on this subject with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. DOMINICK, I understood the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kircurn] to say that there were no hearings on 
that subject. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit, 
I will state that on pages 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 of the hear- 
ings the Secretary of the Treasury goes fully into his reasons 
for asking for this legislation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I under- 
stood him to ask me if there had been extended hearings, sup- 
posing he meant of people coming in from different States, giv- 


The time of the gentleman from South 
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ing their views on that question, and I answered “No.” I did 
not mean that the Secretary of the Treasury did not mention it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did say that the Secretary of the Treasury 
recommended exempting the State banks. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have read the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and I think he failed to answer the ques- 
tion that the gentleman is now raising. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 2 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have a minute more, if he desires it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. According to the hearings as I read them, the 
Secretary of the Treasury stated that the States now had no 
legal right in effect to tax bonds of the National Government, 
and that the Government did not have the right to tax municipal 
bonds. 

Mr. DOMINICK. When the Secretary of the Treasury stated 
that the State governments had no right to tax the shares of 
the shareholders in the national banks, so far as these bonds 
are concerned, he made a statement utterly at variance with 
the law as laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
because the States have that right, without allowing any exemp- 
tion or deduction on account of the bonds that are being held. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. If the States did not have that right, all 
that would be necessary would be for the corporation to go into 
court? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes; and in South Carolina we licked them 
out in it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it the intention of the gentleman to 
offer an amendment to correct the evils of which he complains? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. At the proper time I will sumbit an 
amendment to strike out the entire section. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. When the gentleman stated that some of the 
States went into court, what did he mean? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Some of the banks went into court to get 
exemption on account of Government bonds held and owned by 
the banks. 

Mr. PHELAN. But the gentleman concedes this, that the 
power of the State to tax the shares of banks is derived from 
specific provision by Congress, and the Congress has the power 
to change that if it so desires, and it Dag the power to change this 
provision if it so desires? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. And that Congress has the right to do that if 
it so desires. 

Mr. DOMINICK. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. PHELAN, And it has the power to pass this provision if 
it so desires. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 
do that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does not the gentleman feel that if this 
section is left in the bill it would be entirely consistent to include 
insurance companies and railroads and other corporations that 
hold bonds? 

Mr. DOMINICK. If you are going to include one class of cor- 
porations, I think you might as well cut a melon and pass it 
around and let all the corporations have a share of it. 

A few days ago, in providing for the sale of enemy-owned 
docks at Hoboken, a great deal of sympathy was expressed for 
that city on account of the fact that when the Government takes 
over these docks the city of Hoboken will be deprived of about 
$140,000 in taxes each year, the reason given being that it will 
probably set a precedent that may not come in handy some of 
these days when Government ownership of railroads and other 
public utilities is appearing so large on the horizon. But now 
We are coming in through the Ways and Means Committee, not 
to establish a precedent, but flying in the face of a precedent— 
nay, not a precedent, but flying in the face of a law that has been 
enacted by Congress, that has been upheld and declared to be 
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just and right by our Supreme Court—and asking this Congress 
to take from the States, from the counties, from the munici- 
palities millions ind millions of dollars in taxes for this year 
and for years to come. 

I sincerely hope that when my motion to strike out the section 
is offered it will be carried. ‘ 

Before concluding my remarks I ask leave to insert as a part 
of my remarks a portion of a brief whieh collates the authorities 
on this question, this brief having been prepared by myself when 
assistant attorney general of the State of South Carolina, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks as indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The principal question involved in these two cases, and the questions 
in each case are practically identical, is as to the power of the State in 
taxing the shares of the shareholders in banks to include in the value 
of such shares such amounts of nontaxable bonds as may be owned by 
the bank itself, 

The method of taxation of banks in South Carolina and in prac- 
tically all of the States is as provided in sections 341 to 358 of the 
Code of Laws of South Carolina, Volume I, 1912. From a reading of 
these statutes it will be seen that no property belonging to a corpora- 
tion or bank is taxed whatever and no taxes pald on corporate property, 
except the real estate owned by the banks. All other taxes are paid, 
based on the value of the shares belonging to the shareholders. 

Section 341 provides that these shares shall be listed at their true 
value in money, and that the words “true value in money“ shall be so 
construed as to mean and include all surplus or extra moneys, capital, 
and other species of personal property of value owned or in possession 
of any such bank. hese same words are used in section 5 of Article 
X of the Constitution of 1895, and it is thus seen that it Is contem- 
plated, both in the statutes and in the Constitution that all personal 
property of whatever nature or kind shall be included in making up the 
value of the shares in banking institutions. 

It is contended in these cases, however, that the bonds which are in 
question in the cases at bar are not subject to taxation on account of 
a provision in sald bonds 8 them from all State, county, and 
municipal taxation. This poni on can not be maintained, and it has 
been so often decided by the courts contrary to the contention of the 
plaintiffs, it seems now to be a oo requiring no argument whatever. 

As is well known, all bonds issued by the National Government con- 

tain such a clause exempting them from taxation. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, and other authorities, have time and again held 
that such exemption in such bonds does not go to the extent of allow- 
ing an exemption on the value of the shares belonging to the share- 
holders in said bank. 
“The leading case on this question is the case of Van Allen v. As- 
sessors, 70 U. S., 229; 18 Law Ed., 229. The syllabus in that case says: 
“A State possesses the power to authorize the taxation of the shares of 
national banks In the hands of the stockholders whose capital is wholly 
invested in stocks and bonds of the United States, The tax on shares 
is not a tax on the capital of the bank, but upon a distinct, independent 
interest or property held by the shareholders. 

“This was a case where the whole of the capital stock of the bank 
consisted of stocks and bonds issued by the United States under various 
acts of Congress and it was insisted that the shares of the bank held by 
the stockholders were not subject to assessment and taxation under sald 
authorities. The court held that the State possesses the power to tax 
the whole of the interest of the shareholders in the shares held by 
them. The tax on the shares is not a tax on the capital of the bank. 
‘The corporation is the legai owner of all the property of the bank, real 
and personal, and within the powers conferred upon it by the charter 
and for the purposes for which it was created, can deal with corporate 
property as 1 as a private individual can deal with his own. 

is familiar law will be found in every work that may be opened on 
the subject of corporations. 

“The interest of the shareholder entitled him to pore in the 
net profits earned by the bank in the employment of its capital during 
the existence of its charter in proportion to the number of his shares, 
and upon dissolutions or termination, to his portion of the property that 
may remain in the e tart aco after the payment of its debts. This is 
a distinct, Independent interest or property held by the shareholder 
like tet other property that may belong to him. It is this interest 
which the act of Congress has left subject to taxation by the States 
under the Umitations, as will be seen by referring to the sections — 
by Congress allowing States to tax shareholders in national nks. 
This case has affirmed and reaffirmed time after time.” 

In the case of the Cleveland Trust Co, v. Lander (184, U. S., 111; 46 
Law Ed., 456) it is said that a tax on shares is not equivalent to a 
tax on the 9 rty of the corporation, and therefore the shareholders 
are not entitled to have a deduction upon the value of the shares of 
the amount of capital stock of the bank which is inyested in United 
States bonds, 

“Tf the statute requires that the shares of incorporated banks shall 
be listed for taxation at their true value in money, the value of the 

Inited States bonds held by a bank is not to be deducted from the 
capital stock in nang for taxation the value of the shares held by its 
stockholdeds.” (Cooley on Taxation, Vol. I. 709.) 

“Nor is it an unlawful discrimination against the national banks 
that that portion of their a stock which is invested in United 
States bonds, or their nontaxable securities, is not deducted in valuing 
the holdings of their shareholders since the tax is levied not on the 
capital so invested which is the property of the bank, but upon the 
shares of stock which are the porey of the stockholders.” (37 Cyc. 
839. numerous State and Federal decisions in footnote.) 


of the capital stock and property of a corporation will relieve the in- 
Paxhtion u 
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rule has been a 
arose from the fact that it was invested in national securities which 
are exempt from taxation, or that the corporation was.a national bank.” 
Citing any number of and numerous cases from the United States Su- 

reme Court, Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 


The syllabus in the case of People v. Commissioners (71 U. S., 244: 
18 Law. Ed., 344) s: “Taxation on the share of a BLAS a in 
national bank is not Illegal because the tax commissioners in the valu- 
ation of the share refused to deduct the amount of capital of the bank 
invested in United States securities.” “It is not illegal as being at 
a greater rate than is assessed n other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens, upon the ground that allowance was made 
to individuals on account of United States securities held and owned 
vy them, when at the same time the deduction was disallowed to the 
a 


reholders.” 
In the case of Farrington v. Tenn. (95 U. S., 687; 24 Law Ed., 558 
: One other thing it appears to me should be regard 

as settled beyond pay pipet en is, that a tax upon a corporation pro- 
portionate to the capital stock or to the number of shares of its 
capital stock is a different thing from a tax upon the individual share- 
holders of stock in the corporation. The capital stock and shares of 
that stock in the hands of stockholders are different properties and 
consequently distinct subjects for taxation. An exemption of the one 
is not of itself an exemption of the other, nor is the taxation of the one 
a tax upon the other in such a sense as to interfere with any exemption 
of the latter made for other taxation.” 

‘ Tennessee v. Whitworth (117 U. 8., 129; 29 L. Ed., 830) 
It is no doubt true that the legislature may make a difer- 
ence for the purpose of taxation between the capital stock of a corporation 
in the hands of the corporation itself and the shares of the same capital 
stock in the hands of the individual stockholders. ‘That has often n 
done, and the cases are numerous where the exemption of shares has been 
claimed because of a charter exempting all N stock. Notably this 
was the case with national banks. The capital stock of such banks In- 
vested in United States securities is not taxable by the State, but the 
shares of the stock in the hands of the individual stockholders may be 
taxed without deduction on account of such an investment. This has been 
held from the nning.” Citing Van Allen z. Assessors (70 U. S., 
229) ; Bradley v. People and e v. Commissioners (71 U. S., 344); 

8 1 1 ——— 

“The capital stoci ands of the bank is exempt because 
invested in securities which are not to be taxed, but the sheen in the 
hands of the stockholders are by the very terms of the banking act 
put for the p of said taxation on the same footing as other 
moneyed capital. This, it was said, showed the intention of Con 
to exempt the bank for what was invested in Government securities, 
but to charge the stockholder. In all cases of this kind the question 
is as to the intent of the legislature, the presumption being against 
tPF Ncocporetions Tour CTE O oF TATA Nio tah 

n corporations four elements o xable value are sometimes found. 
First, eee 3 . 75 in — of pe ara a third, 
corpo y; an ourth, res o % capital stock in th 
hands of the ndividual stockholders. = s 


considered notes upon this sub. to be found in Fiftieth L. R. A. es 
13-527, under State Board of Equalization v. The People of ilinais 
ex rel. Grogian et al. (195 IN . 19150 


886-389, under First National f Hillsbo . Boa 
mmissions of Traill County (25 N. Dak. Cs) Y. Board of 
The distinction here made has been 


nt of the 

ry gee to be deducted from the dividends, no deduction is to be 
e. 

The distinction is based upon the doctrine that capital stock or prop- 

erty and assets of the Aen palate and the shares of stock in the 

hands of individual stockholders, are separate properties for the pur- 
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1030); 
Ex parte State 
(50 8 558) ; Na- 


Charleston ona Fed., 743); 
— Ala., —: 66 So., 1); Batterson v. Hartford 
tional State Bank v. Burlington (119 Iowa, 696; 94 N. W., 234: First 
„ R. A., 1915C); National Bank v. Independence (123 Iowa, 482; 
99 N. W., 142); First National Bank v. Board of Reviewers (41 La. 
Ann., 181; 5 So., 408); Home Insurance Co. v. Board of Assessors 
42 La. Ann., 1181; 8 So., 481) ; Parker v. Sun Insurance Co. (42 La. 
72; 8 So., 618); Board of Liquidation v. Thomas (42 La 
605; 8 So., 482); Bank of Oxford v. Oxford (TO Miss., 504: 12 
So., 203) ; Mechanics’ National Bank v. Baker (65 N. J. L., 118: 46 
Atl, 586, affirmed on other grounds in 65 N. J. L., 549; 48 Atl, 582); 
Pullen v. Corporation Commission (152 N. C., 548: 68 8. E., 155). 

The North Dakota court, discussing this question in the case of the 
First National Bank of Hillsboro (24 N. Dak., 635; L. R. A., 19150, 
886-391), sald: 

“This argument of double taxation has frequently been made under 
these same circumstances In behalf of banks and the holders of shares 
of bank stock. It has not been allowed by the better considered or 
modern cases, Its basis is untenable. It proceeds upon the theory 
that the bank and its shareholders are one. Counsel in this case have 
argned at great length, and presented an array of figures to demon- 
strate that the bank ys upon its shares upon a valuation largely in 
excess of their par value, This is all wrong. ‘The bank does not pay a 
penny of taxes upon the shares except as agent for the stockholders, 
and for all 3 so paid it reimburses itself from the dividends or 
other property belonging to such shareholders. The shareholders pay 
no tax upon the real estate. That is the property of the bank. e 
shareholders and the bank are às distinct for p 


Sup. Ct. sets affirming 62 Ohio Stat., 266; 56 N. B. 
a 
6 


s of taxation as 


urpose; 
separate individuals, In law the bank is an entity, a person, with its 
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individual assets and individual liabilities. Among these individual 
liabilities is its obligation to pay to its stockholders the face value of 
the shares of stock held by them. True this obligation may not mature 
until the bank ceases to do business; but it is no less a sacred obliga- 
tion. If, then, the Property of the bank be sufficient as between the 
creditors of the bank, the law, for reasons of public policy, makes the 
shareholder a deferred creditor, but he is none the less a creditor. His 
certificates of stock constitute the evidences of the bank's indebtedness 
to him. He can not object that such evidence of indebtedness is 
taxed, because the law says it shall be taxed. He can not object that 
the real estate of his debtor, the bank, is taxed, use the law 
Says it shall be taxed. Taxation is the rule; exemption from taxation 
is the exception, He who claims exemption must be able to put his 
finger upon the law creating the exemption. True it is that the con- 
tract of the shareholder with the bank is such that he is entitled to 
share in the net profits made by the bank. It is this feature that 
brings stock above par; and the value of his stock is dependent, in 
a measure, upon the earnin Capacity of the bank; or, in other porda 
upon the amount of net profits to be divided. Of course, every item o 
necessary expenses paid by the bank reduces this amount, but the 
stockholder has no more legal right to say that the bank shall not pay 
i pl i gpa to the State than it has to say that it shall not pay its 
red clerk. 

In the case of Van Allen v. Assessors (Churchill v. Utica) (3 Wall., 
573; 18 L. Ed., 229), it is sald: The corporation is the legal owner 
of all the property of the bank, real and personal, and within the 
powers conferred upon it by the charter, and for the purposes for 
which it was created, can deal with the corporate property as abso- 
lutely as a private individual can deal with his own.” And again: 
“The interest of the shareholder entitles him to participate in the net 
profits earned by the bank in the employment of its capital, during the 
existence of its charter, in proportion to the number of his shares; 
and, upon its dissolution or termination, to his proportion of the pro; 
erty that may remain of the corporation after the payment of i 
debts. This is a distinct, independent interest or propery: held by the 
shareholder like any other prope that may belong to im. Now, it 
is this interest which the act of Congress has left subject to taxation 
by the States, under the limitations prescribed.” In that case it was 
held that while the capital stock of tbe bank was invested in United 
States bords that were exempt from taxation, nevertheless the shares 
of stock in the hands of shareholders were subject to taxation. To 
same effect is New York v. Tax and Assessment Commissioners 43 
Wall, 244; 18 L. Ed., 344), Palmer v. McMahon (133 U. S., 660, 33 
L. Ed., 772; 10 Sup. Ct. Rep., 324). ‘ 

In Farrington v. Tennessee (95 U. S., 687; 24 L. Ed., 560) it is 
said: “The capital stock ond the shares may both be taxed, and it is 
not double taxation,” and many authorities are cited to support the 
hed epee Further, Mr. Justice Swayne enumerates in that case as 

axable property, in addition to the capital stock: (1) The franchise 
to be a corporation, etc., citing Hamilton Manufacturing Co. v. Massa- 
chusetts (6 Wall., 682; 18 L. Ed., 904; 8 & Western Rail- 
road Co. v. Reid (13 Wall., 264; 20 L. Ed. ). (2) Accumulated 
earnings. State ex rel. Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., prosecutors, 
wv. Utter (34 N. J. I., 498; St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. 
Charles (47 Mo., 462), $8) Profits and dividends. Attorney General 
v. Bank of Charlotte (5 . C. (Jones Eq.), 287). (4) Real estate 
1 to the corporation and 5 its business. Wilming- 
ton & Western Railroad Co. v. Reid (13 Wall, 43. ‘sid Ed., 568) ; 

In Tennessee v. Whitworth (117 U. S., 129; 29 L. Ed., 830; 6 Sup. 
Ct. Rep., 645) Mr. Chief Justice Waite, after referring to the national- 
bank cases already cited, says: “In corporations four elements of tax- 
able value are sometimes found: (1) Franchise, (2) capital stock in 
the hands of the corporation, (3) corporate peo Tty, and (4) shares 
of the capital stock in the hands of the individual stockholders.” 
apam, in pk of Commerce v. Tennessee (161 U. S., 134; L. 

5; 16 Sup. Ct. Rep., 456), Mr. Justice Peckham says: The capital 
stock of a ecrporation and the shares into which such stock may be 
divided and held by individual shareholders are two distinct pieces of 
propert, The cap tal stock and shares of stock in the hands of the 
shareholders may both be taxed, and it is not double taxation.” 

The Second ard Savings Bank v. Milwaukee (94 Wis., 587; 69 
N. W., 359) is identical in principle with the case at bar. e plain- 
tiff in that case was a State bank, but it does not affect the principle. 
In that case the court said: It is contended that to tax the bank upon 
the value of this real estate is, under the circumstances, double taxa- 
tion—first, in taxing the shares of its stockholders; and, second, in 
taxing the real estate of the bank, the legal owner of it. Now, the 
tax on the shares of stock which are owned by the stockholders is not 
a tax on the capital or capital stock of the bank, nor is it a tax on 
the real estate of the bank.” And, after fully citing the authorities, 
the court concludes: “The objection that the taxation complained of 
is double taxation, and therefore illegal, can not be sustained. Double 
taxation is defined as the ‘ requirement that one person or known sub- 
ject of taxation shall directly contribute twice to the same burden, 
while other subjects ol taxation, pelonsing to the same class, are re- 

ulred to contribute but once.“ (Cooley, Taxation, 2d Ed., 225.) Here 

ere is a diversity of person as well as of subject of taxation. The 
shares of stock are the legal property of the stockholders, and, al- 
though the value of the stock is founded upon and dependent upon the 
value of the pro of the corporation, Mae 7 are nevertheless a 
species of property altogether separate and distinct in character and 
ownership from the capital or property of the bank. The shareholders, 
as such, are not the owners of the capital or property of the bank, the 
title to which is vested in the bank itself. It can not, therefore, be 
salad that the case presented is one of double taxation, either as to per- 
son or subject.” 

“ These authorities we regard as overwhelming, and their reasoning is 
very satisfactory. It follows that neither the plaintif bank nor its 
shareholders were doubly or unjustly taxed.” 

In Alderman v. Wells (85 S. C., 518), this court said: 

“There is much room for discussion and difference of opinion as to 
what really amounts to double taxation. But the weight of authority 
and reason sustains the taxation of shares of stock in a corporation to 
the holder thereof, notwithstanding the corporation has paid taxes on 
its property and also on its franchises. ‘The rents and profits derived 
from real estate, and the products of the farm may be taxed, though 
the land from which they are derived has also been taxed. The profits 
of a business may be taxed, though the property in the business, bought 
on credit, has been taxed to the owner, and the debt he owes therefor 
has been taxed to the creditor; and the property covered by mortgage 
may be taxed to the owner, and the mortgage thereon to the mortgagee. 
(Cooley on Taxation (3d ed.), 387, et seq. 


These may be instances of double taxation in one sense, ge they are 


not within the rule of uniformity and — prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, which forbids the taxation twice of the same property for 
the same purpose, while other property, under similar circumstances and 
conditions, is taxed only once. 

“There is no constitutional inhibition against such taxation, and in 
the absence of constitutional restriction the power of the legislature to 
tax is limited only by its own discretion and its responsibility to its con- 
stituents. It has been said the power to tax is an inherent right of 
sovereignty, necessary to its existence, and limited only by its neces- 
sities. Judge Cooley, in his works on Taxation, at page 392, says: 
‘We make out, therefore, no conclusive case against a tax, when we 
show that it reaches twice the same property for the same p se.” 
This may haye been intended, and, in many cases at least, is admissible.” 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state to 
the committee what was in my mind, and what I think was in 
the minds of the Ways and Means Committee, and possibly in 
the mind of the Treasury Department in suggesting this provi- 
sion of the bill. My view, at least, was that the purpose of this 
provision was to provide that in determining the value of shares 
of stock for the purpose of State taxation the values of Federal 
bonds should be excluded. If you include them you must in the 
calculation exclude them in determining the value of the shares 
of stock for the purpose of State taxation. Persons may figure 
the matter under this rule in different ways, but that was the 
purpose in the minds of at least some of us in the consideration 
of this provision. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
question? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will state a hypothetical case, 
Suppose a bank has a capital stock of $100,000, and that it has 
assets aggregating $400,000. It possesses $100,000 worth of 
Government bonds on the day that the assessment is made. 
How much could be levied against that bank for State, county, 
or municipal purposes? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am not sure that I understand all 
of the gentleman’s question, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. My proposition is this: A bank 
with $100,000 capital stock owns $100,000 of the 43 per cent 
Government bonds, or any other denomination, but it has assets, 
including capital, surplus, loans, and all of those things, aggre- 
gating $400,000. Now, when you assess that bank under this 
bill, how much will be left there, if anything, for the State, 
county, and municipality to assess for taxation? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I would say to the gentleman that 
the bill provides the rule which 1 undertook to state. Anyone 
can apply it to the several sets of figures the gentleman has 
stated. But keeping in mind the fact that if he once includes 
the value of these Federal securities he must, before he com- 
pletes his calculation, exclude those values, and he can then 
determine the value of the shares of stock from the remainder. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. But the value of the stock is 
$100,000. The bonds are $100,000. If the bank had no other 
assets except those, it would pay no taxes whatever. But if the 
bank has other assets, how are you going to reach those other 
assets, to tax them for State, county, or municipal purposes? 
Will not the bank contend, under this law, that having only 
$100,000 of capital stock, and having $100,000 worth of Govern- 
ment bonds, it has nothing to render for taxes, and that they 
shall not inquire into its other assets? : 

Mr, BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield there for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I understand the gentleman to an- 
swer “yes” to my question. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman from Texas overlooks the 
fact that this deduction is made from the total aggrégate assets 
and not from the capital stock, and in the case he mentions the 
total aggregate assets would be $400,000, and the deduction for 
Government bonds would be $100,000, and there would be left 
$300,000 on which to levy for State, county, and local taxes. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. It gets back exactly to the state- 
ment I first made, that you must exclude the value of whatever 
amount of Federal bonds were embraced, and then you can 
make the computation on the value of the other assets as you 


see fit. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I understand the point made by 
the gentleman. He is trying to equalize the burdens; but how 
about other individuals, of whom there are millions in the 
country that are buying these bonds? When their property 
is assessed for taxation there is no deduction made on account 
of bonds they own. For instance, a man has $10,000 worth of 
property loeated in a State and he mortgages the property 
and buys $5,000 worth of bonds. When the tax assessor comes 
around he would say to him, “You assess the property at $5,000, 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


I am yielding to the gentleman 
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because I own $5,000 of bonds“; but they will assess it at 
$10,000 just the same. , 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, unless the rule I 
stated is correct, various views and objections might arise. If 
I am correct in the statement of the proposition, gentlemen are 
free to apply it to any taxpayer according to the nature of his 
assets and taxable property. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman will concede that if any bank 
has a sufficient amount of bonds the State will have no power 
to tax the shares of that bank stock at all, will he not? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That might be possible if there are 
no other assets of value to be looked to. 

Mr, PHELAN. The owners of the shares of the bank stock 
Ses not be required to pay any tax at all under this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That might be possible in the man- 
ner I have stated. 

The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes without interruption. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOMINICK. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Would the gentleman object to giving the 
committee the reason for limiting the exemption to national 
banks, State banks, and trust companies, and not making the 
exemption apply to other corporate stocks, 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. First I desire to say that the com- 
mittee found this situation: It found that there existed in the 
country four and a half billion dollars in State, county, and 
municipal securities, most of them tax free. Most of that huge 
amount is tax free both as to Federal, State, and local taxes. 
They are being offered on the market against our Federal securi- 
ties, which are subject to super, income, and other taxes. The 
committee also found that banks holding these Federal bonds 
and subject to State taxation as to shares of stock in certain re- 
spects were being penalized to such an extent that, according 
to the Statement of he Treasury Department, they could not 
undertake to purchase and hold these bonds to any great extent. 

Now, if States and counties are to be allowed to keep on the 
market four and a half billion of tax-free bonds, with no right 
on the part of the Federal Government to touch them, when the 
Federal Government comes, in turn, for the purpose of financing 
the war, to issue the requisite number of billions of dollars of 
Federal bonds, which shall be tax free as to States, counties, 
and municipalities, the committee thought, as the Treasurer 
thought, that it was only just to the Government that these 
bonds should have immunity from State and local taxation, just 
as the State and other localities demand immunity from Federal 
taxation of their securities. If the tax hand of the State is not 
laid on these bonds, then there is no complaint on the part of 
gentlemen; but if the States are undertaking to impose an- 
other tax, in addition to the present Federal tax, on the Federal 
bonds when purchased by the bank, I insist that the matter is 
deserving of serious and immediate consideration on the part 
of Congress while this emergency exists. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In regard to the statement as to the differ- 
ence between the tax-free State bonds and the tax-free Federai 
bonds, is it not a fact that under the acts authorizing bonds that 
have been issued by the Federal Government there will be three 
or four times as many Government bonds in existence, and that 
three-quarters are in the hands of individuals which will be 
tax free without any further legislation? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. There will be billions of Federal 
bonds, and unless the Government should issue billions, in order 
to fight and win the war, the bonds of the States themselves will 
be worth nothing. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, should not a vote be taken on 
my amendment first, before a motion to strike out the whole 
paragraph is entertained? 

The CHAIRMAN, All debate on the amendment of the gen- 
tileman from New York is exhausted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina stated 
that there would be liberal debate, and the Chair has indulged 
Members somewhat. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the commit- 
tee, I think, if the committee will follow me for just a few 
moments, this matter may be cleared up in so far as the law is 
concerned, and I shall not discuss any other proposition. Under 


existing law every dollar of bonds which is held by any State 
or national bank is exempt from any form of taxation against 
that bank. To illustrate: A bank has a capitalization of $100,- 
000, Half of it is held in Government bonds. You can not tax 
that bank more than $50,000 in any State in the Union. If a 
bank has $100,000, capital and has $100,000 surplus, you can not 
tax a single dollar of that surplus if it be invested in Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman where he gets his authcrity for that statement? 

Mr. TOWNER. There is the authority of the United States 
Supreme Court. The taxation is against the bank itself. There 
is no authority that holds that the part that is represented by 
Government bonds is not exempted from taxation, and there 
are a hundred decisions of the Supreme Court that recognize 
that proposition. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Msg TOWNER. Not now. I shall pretty soon, if I get the 

e. 

Mr. WINGO. I wanted to know if I understood the gentle- 
man. Does the gentleman mean the capital stock or the stock 
certificates? 

Mr. TOWNER, I am speaking now, and speaking only, of 
capital stock and surplus of the banks. There has never been 
any exception to the rule that, in so far as the capital stock 
was represented by bonds or the surplus was represented by 
bonds, the bank had the right in any taxation against it to have 
those bonds exempted, and that is the law now. 

I want to speak now about the exception. There grew up this 
character of exception, which was referred to by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. A State may tax shares of stock of a 
bank in the hands of the stockholder, without deducting in de- 
termining their value the United States bonds held by the bank, 
That was the decision in the case of Van Allen v. Assessors 
(3 Wall., 584), quoted by the gentleman. There were many sub- 
sequent cases on that same proposition. This was true as to 
both National and State banks. This was true even in cases 
where the State law taxed the shares to. the individual owner, 
but compels the national bank or the State bank to pay the tax 
and make the tax a lien on the stock and dividends of the bank. 
That was justified for this reason: The Supreme Court made 
the distinction that it was taxing or endeavoring to tax the 
value of the shares of the individual shareholders, but still hold- 
ing to the proposition that when it came to the taxation of the 
banks every dollar of bonds was exempt from State taxation, 
and that rule has never been varied in the United States. But 
now when it comes to a question of taxing in any form the 
shares of the bank in the hands of the individual owners of the 
bank, then the Supreme Court has always held since its first 
decision that they were not allowed to take into consideration 
any part of the capital stock of the bank that was represented 
by United States bonds, t 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. In a moment. We come now to this consid- 
eration of the proposition that gentlemen seem to be so much 
bothered about. They say here that if a bank has $400,000, 
represented by $100,000 in capital, and $100,000 of surplus in 
bonds, that that exempts the capital, and therefore it escapes all 
taxation. That is not true. If all of the capital is represented 
by bonds, all of the capital would be exempt, and every dollar 
of the surplus would be subject to taxation. If $100,000 of the 
surplus was represented by bonds, then that $100,000 would be 
. — and the other $300,000 would be subject to taxation. 

is no exception to that proposition, It is the bonds in the 
hands of the bank or the persons who own the bonds that 
always are exempted from taxation and have been always, from 
the commencement down to the present time. I now yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that the general system of taxation is not practically in all 
of the States, taxation of the banks by taxation on the shares 
of the shareholders? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think there are a good many, I will say to 
the gentleman, and I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
not discussing the advisability of this legislation, but I am try- 
ing to clear up the situation with regard to the law. 

I will now yield to the gentleman from Texas who interrupted 
me & moment ago. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman this: 
Where the bank has $100,000 capital stock and $200,000 sur- 
plus and undivided profits and $300,000 worth of Government 
bonds, what would be subjeet to taxation? 

Mr. TOWNER. The $300,000 of bonds would make the bank 
worth $600,000. Every dollar of it represented by bonds would 
be exempt from taxation, but when you come to tax the shares 
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of that stock in the hands of individual owners, then there would 
be no exemption from Government bonds. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I do not think the gentleman 
understood my question. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I said the bank is worth $300,000 
in capital stock, surplus, and undivided profit 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. And bought $300,000 of Govern- 
ment bonds, and now that is all the deposits it has 

Mr. TOWNER, The gentleman says the bank bought $300,000 
of Government bonds. Does the gentleman mean by that that 
they use their entire capital stock and entire surplus in the pur- 
chase of bonds? ‘Then, so far as the tax against the national 
banks was concerned you could not tax a dollar against the 
national banks, but under existing law the State could tax the 
shares held by Individual owners against the individual owners 
even though every dollar of it was represented by United States 
bonds. That is the distinction. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I think there is seme con- 
fusion existing in the minds of some as to what this means. 
This is what I understand it to mean, and we have gone over 
the thing very carefully in our committee room: Suppose a bank 
has $300,000 of capital, surplus, and undivided assets. Suppose 
a.bank has United States bonds among its assets to the amount 
of $300,000. ‘Then, this provision will mean that no State can 
put any tax on that bank. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Not just now; I shall in a minute. Let us 
see how it is taxed to-day. Here is what the States do, roughly 
speaking, and see if it is not the logical thing for them to do, 
Take the amount of the assets—suppose they are $1,800,000— 
and then take the amount of the liabilities, say $1,000,000, what 
is the value of the stock? ‘The value of the stock is $300,000, 
and all that any State ean tax any individual shareholder of 
that stock is his proportionate amount of that $300,000. I re- 
peat, the assets are $1,800,000, the liabilities are $1,000,000, the 
value of the bank stock is $300,000. I realize that capital is 
considered a liability, and I am net perhaps entirely accurate, 
but broadly speaking, the case I put represents the method. That 
is just as plain as anything can be. Now, this says that in de- 
termining the value of bank shares, held by individuals of bank 
stock, the amount of liberty bonds shall be deducted from the 
bank's assets. That means you deduct the $300,000 held by 
the bank in United States bonds from the $1,300,000 and you get 
the assets remaining of $1,000,000. You have a million dollars 
liability, and therefore, for taxing purposes the stock is worth 
nothing. I think that is as clear as ean be, I have taken it 
up with some members of the Treasury Department, and they 
Say that is so. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. PHELAN. I will, 

Mr. TILSON. What about a case where the State taxes 
according to the market value of the national-bank stock—that 
is, taxes the stockholders according to the market value of the 
stock? 

Mr. PHELAN. I understand that that will not make but little 
difference for this reason—it may make a difference, but the 
difference will be this: In order to determine what the market 
value is you are going through practically the same process as 
to what the assets and liabilities are. 

Mr. TILSON. You go and sell it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Just a minute, You find out what the differ- 
ence is, Now, that difference represents roughly the value of 
that stock. In the opinion of some men it might be worth a 
little more, and in the opinion of somebody else, worth a little 
less; but for our purposes it is just as I have stated it; hence 
it is possible under this provision that the holder of bank stock 
will not be required to pay any tax. In speaking I may have 
been a little confusing and I may have said something about 
taxing the bank, Let me explain so that I will not cause any 
misapprehension. Under the existing law States can not tax a 
national bank. ‘They can tax by provision of the national law 
the shares in the hands of individual owners; and customarily 
in many States. although the individual shares owned by indi- 
viduals are taxed, the banks, as a matter of practice, pays the 
tax Under our law, however, the States can not tax the na- 
tional bank itself. d 

Mr. TILSON. I can not understand why the market value 
of the stock will be any less becuuse a greater or less amount is 
invested in Government bonds. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is the provision, and here is the point 
of the thing: The market value does not change in the slightest 
degree; but for the purposes of taxation the value does change, 
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and that is what this deals with. This has nothing to do with 
the market value or the real value. It says just as plainly as 
can be that for the purposes of taxation the amount of bonds 
2 the banks shall be deducted, and it is just as I have 
stated. 

Mr. TILSON, The State law says that the taxes shall be 
determined according to the market value of the stock. Now, 
if the investing in Government bonds does not affect the market 
value of the stock at all, and it sells just as high after you 
have invested in Government bonds as before 

Mr. PHELAN, I do not want to yield too much time. It 
will work out that way, regardless of market value. I want to 
speak abont the provision itself. 

We had this bill before our Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I want to be absolutely frank with the Members and 
say that I was opposed to the provision in the Banking and 
Currency Committee when it first came in there. At the present 
time I think the only justification for this provision is the 
justification for so many other things—the fact that we are at 
war. At the present moment I am in favor of this provision 
and I am going to yote for it, but I think it can be defended 
simply as a war proposition. Now let me explain why that is. 

We must distribute these United States bonds through this 
country. The best means we have to-day of taking care of these. 
bond issues is through our banks. If our banks do not take these 
bonds we are going to have trouble in getting them distributed 
to the public. Mention has been made just now about how much 
they have been oversubscribed. That is true. But why have 
they been oversubscribed? Because the banks have oversub- 
scribed for them, and at this very moment the banks are large 
holders of these bonds. 

If we are going to continue to put out these bond issues and 
if we are going to continue to place the burden upon our banks 
of carrying along this kind of asset, a kind of asset which they 
ought not to carry in normal times to any great extent, because 
they ought to be doing commercial business, then we have got 
to take care of the banks while we are asking that duty of them. 
The whole trouble comes down to this—the country is not in as 
good a position as it ought to be to absorb all the bond offer- 
ings of this country. The country has not yet waked up to a 
realization of the fact—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have five minutes more. I want to 
ask him a question, 

Mr. PHELAN. I would like to have a few minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for ‘five minutes more. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. PHELAN. The fact is, the country has not realized to 
the full extent how necessary it is for every individual in the 
Nation to save money to finance this war. [Applause.] The 
banks can not finance this war; the Government can not finance 
this war; all the corporations of this country can not finance this 
war, unless every individual in the country does his part, and 
to do that part he has got to save. 

There are two things that are necessary to carry on this war 
successfully from a financial point of view—just two things. 
Those are increased production and increased saving. Up to 
the present time the people of this country have not been in the 
habit of saving sufficient money to absorb this great bond 
offering. As a result, the banks have been obliged tempo- 
rarily—and I hope the time will be as short as possible—to 
carry along these bonds. Since we are putting that burden 
upon the banks, I think we may give them this privilege. I 
think it is a great privilege, and I think it is a privilege I 
would be reluctant to give them in normal times; but I think 
we may give them this privilege now to encourage them at 
this time to carry bonds and buy bonds as issued by the United 
States Government. Under normal conditions I should not 
want to see the banks invest to any great extent in bonds of 
any kind, even Government bonds. As a matter of banking 
business, I should prefer to see their funds otherwise invested. 
This, however, is war time. The emergency apparently de- 
mands the purchase of liberty bonds in large volume by the 
banks. The all-important thing now is the success of the 
liberty-bond sale. This provision offers an inducement to the 
banks to purchase liberty bonds at a time when we must be 
assured of the certain success of our liberty-bond flotation. 
This, to my mind, is the justification for this provision. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to remind the gentle- 
man that this bill does not provide that this shall be only for 
the war. It goes beyond the war. 

Mr. STEVENSON, ‘That is a point that I wanted to call to 
the gentleman’s attention. 


* 
Mr. PHELAN. I agree with the gentleman; and if I had my 
way, I would limit it. But I will not quibble as to that, and 
although I may not agree in full with everything and although 
I may think that all the provisions of the bill in normal times 
would not do, I am not going to hesitate at the present time. 
There is some difference between making this exemption in 
favor of banks and making it in favor of other corporations. 
I will say frankly that, logically, when we exempt State and 
National banks in this way it might be perfectly proper to 
exempt other corporations. But there is a decided difference. 
That is that these other corporations are not bearing the bur- 
aeng that the banks are bearing relative to our United States 
onds. 

The corporations have been generous and patriotic it is true, 
and they have been buying these bonds and helping all they can, 
but the great burden has been on the banks; discrimination may 
well be made in favor of the banks in this bill. 

There has been reference made to the State bonds. There are 
some States—the State of New Hampshire, for instance—that 
have this provision in their law, that any State bank that holds 
State bonds shall have a privilege similar to this. In other 
words, a bank in the State of New Hampshire holding State 
bonds will be permitted to have a deduction made equal to the 
amount of those bonds for taxation purposes. In those respects 
and in some other respects the State bonds have an advantage 
over the national or Federal bonds. We are taxing United 
States bonds in some cases and not taxing State bonds under our 
income tax laws. 

All that enters into this question. As I said at the beginning, 
however, I went into this matter in the beginning opposed to the 
proposition, but I say the justification for it is that we are at 
war, and we have to use the banks to distribute these bonds 
and carry them along. That is the justification, and under the 
present conditions I think it is sufficient justification for the 
passage of this provision in this act. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I wanted to ask the gentleman if his 
proposition to approve this is based on the exemption of banks 
for all bonds held, or simply bonds issued during this war? 

Mr. PHELAN. So far as I am concerned, I do not believe 
I would make any discrimination. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The $800,000,000 that they have now for 
circulation purposes would be included. 

Mr. PHELAN. I might say this: The thing I am interested in 
is to give the banks this preference, so that they may have addi- 
tional inducement to carry these bonds until the time shall have 
arrived when the people of this country have found out that it 
is their duty to save their money and can absorb the great 
volume of bonds that is now being distributed in this country. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. DouiNick] offered his motion to 
strike out? 

Mr. DOMuINICK. 
been reported: 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I suggest that the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Prarr] be first acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I understand the committee has 
no objection to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dominick: Strike out section 5. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WINGO rose. 

Mr. GREEN. of Iowa. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa will be recog- 
nized. He is a member of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, if there is anything 
that is disheartening at a time like this, when we are not only 
carrying on a great war but have reached cne of the most mo- 
mentous crises in our affairs ever known in the whole history 
of the country, it is to have gentlemen arguing here that some 
particular section of the country is going to pay extra taxes 


I sent it up to the desk, but it has not yet 
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by reason of bills that we present. Yet it has often been the 
ease. Gentlemen forget that war inevitably makes hardship 
and always creates some inequalities. Whea we brought out the 
war finance corporation bill we were told that some sections 
of the country would not get their share of the money to be 
furnished by the corporation if certain provisions were retained 
in the bill, Just as if it were a pork-barrel proposition that had 
been submitted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I can not yield. The gentleman 
had more than 15 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK, I was just going to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I decline to yield to the gentleman. 
He had more time than I shall ask for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. When we had the war-reyenue bill 
before the House there were gentlemen continually before us 
stating that their particular sections of the country would be 
injured by that bill, and they would not be able to carry on their 
line of business; that they were willing to do their share, and 
that they were patriotic, but when it came to that particular 
provision they were not willing to accept it. 

Now, we have a provision here that is most important in 
financing this loan. Its purpose is to make it so that a bank 
will not be penalized by virtue of buying these liberty bonds. 
The ordinary purchaser can buy these bonds and not be taxed 
by reason of it, but if a man owns these bonds through the 
medium of a national bank, as the law stands a tax will be 
indirectly assessed upon them on account of it, and the banks 
will not take any more of them than they can avoid. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] very well 
stated a little while ago, we have got to put the burden, in the 
first instance, of carrying these loans on the banks, They have 
to furnish the money for them. The checks are to be drawn 
upon them. They must carry a large amount of them, and if 
they are going to be penalized you may be assured that, no 
matter how patriotic their officers are, they will not rush to 
take them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And certainly the States will not be 
worse off than they were before. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; the States will not be any worse 
off than they were before, and if the amendment is passed the 
provision will not continue in force after the war. The States 
will continue to collect all the taxes that they received before 
the war, as the bonds issued prior to the war are excepted from 
this provision. There is no danger that the banks will buy or 
keep toc many of these bonds, for it would be unprofitable for 
them to do so. They do not want 41 per cent bonds which do 
not have the circulation privilege when they can loan their 
money at 6 to 8 per cent. If they buy them, it will be through 
patriotic motives. The motion to strike out this provision 
ought uot to prevail. If the provision is stricken out, the own- 
ers of the stock of the banks and the men interested in the 
banks have got to pay an extra amount of taxation by reason 
of the purchase of these bonds. . Why should they be placed in. 
a worse position than the individual who buys the bonds? 

Therefore I say that at this particular time such a motion 
as this ought not to be urged and ought to be voted down. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, since all the debate on this 
section has been confined to the proposition of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Domrnick] to strike out the section, 
and has taken about an hour, I ask unanimous consent that we 
limit the debate on this to 15 minutes. 

Mr. FORDNET. Make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would rather have it 10 minutes. I want 
5 minutes myself. 

Mr. WINGO. I should like to have 10 minutes, because two 
of the speakers have absolutely overlooked existing statutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this section and amendments thereto clos? in 20 minutes. 
I would like to have 10 minutes, and I suggest that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick] have the other 10 
minutes to distribute. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Reserving the right to object, does the 
gentleman from North Carolina intend to take the gentleman 
from Arkansas off the floor? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; certainly not. 

Mr, CALDWELL. The gentleman’s request for 20 minutes 
is after the gentleman from Arkansas concludes? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I should like 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be concluded in 25 minutes, of which the 
gentleman from Arkansas is to have 5 minutes, the gentleman 
from North Carolina 10 minutes, and the gentleman from South 
Carolina 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that we are 
not going to finish this bill to-night unless we go on with it. 
Everybody is ready to vote on this question. 

Mr. WINGO. I appreciate that; but this matter has been up 
five times in the last five years in committees of this House, «nd 
gentlemen who have discussed it, who are just as sincere as I 
am, have shown an absolute lack of knowledge of existing 
statutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
they want, but—— 

Mr. WINGO. I have not taken any time on these banking 
and currency propositions, that really should have come from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, and which have come 
up in this way because they could not come from the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. DOMINICK, I will yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
five minutes in addition to the five minutes which he already has. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, in order to save time, I under- 
stand that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dostixick! 
will yield to me 5 minutes, so that gives me 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

[Mr. WINGO addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SHovsr]}. - 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a good 
deal of interest to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], 
a member of the Banking and Currency Committee, and I want 
to make two things very plain to this Committee of the Whole. 
In the first place, the gentleman has contended that this par- 
ticular provision was killed in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. That is not a fact. The bill that was sent to that 
committee by the Secretary of the Treasury sought to amend 
the section of the national-bank act dealing with the methods 
of State taxation, and it was on my motion that the—— 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHOUSE. Excuse me just a moment; let me finish, and 
Iwill yield. It was on my motion that that bill was killed in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency by an overwhelming vote. 
That would have drawn the most distinct contrast between the 
State bank and the national bank. It would have given the 
opportunity for the national bank to invest its capital and sur- 
plus in liberty bonds, and thereby exemp* itsel? from taxation, 
There is no question about that. ‘This will give both the State 
bank and the national bank the same right. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHOUSE. No. Iwill not yield yet. When I get through 
Ishall be glad to yield, if I have the time. This puts the two on 
a parity and that is the necessary thing and the fair thing and 
the right thing to do. 

Mr. WINGO. It is on that point that I want to ask a ques- 


I should like to give all Members ail the time 


tion. 

Mr. SHOUS®E. ‘The gentleman seems to think that it is an 
awful thing to give the bank what he cails this opportunity to 
exercise subterfuge and to dodge behinc a liberty bond issue, 
and come here—— 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I protest; I did not say the bank, 
I said the stockholder. 

Mr. SHOUSE. If the gentleman will wait, I think I will 
make it very clear 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman has made a statement at- 
tributing to me a statement which I did not make, 

Mr. SHOUSE. I do not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SHOUSE. We all know that the banks of the country in 
practically every State in the Union to-day are not taxed. The 
gentleman from Arkansas does not pretend to believe that States 
tax banks, their capital or their surplus. The State taxes the 
shareholders of the bunk in an indirect way, and the taxes paid 
by the bank—all of us know that, and all of us know, too, 
whether we vote for or against this, that if this section is left in 
the bill it will result in doing away temporarily, perhaps, with 
the present method of Stute taxation on bank stock. I am per- 
fectly frank to admit that, and I am strongly for this section of 


the bill, but I do not think it is going to do away with the State's 
right totax bank stock. I do not think this is going to take away 
from the State any privilege, but I think you are going to have 
the States devise a different method of taxing. What? Not 
liberty bonds, because you will not allow the capital and surplus 
to be taken into consideration if invested In liberty bonds, but 
the State will tux the franchise of the bank to do business. That 
is a perfectly proper tax. I do not believe you are going to de- 
prive a State of one particle of its right to tax the shareholder 
of the bank on his investment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What would the gentleman say of the ability 
to change its law in the next year or two to meet the situation? 

Mr. SHOUSE, The gentleman raised a question which is a 
serious question. It means either an extra session of the legis- 
latures of the various States or would mean for a time the 
States are going to be asked to levy a greater tax on everything 
to make up for the deficits that will be caused by this exemption, 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHOUSE. But I will say the State ought to be willing 
to make the same sacrifice in this emergency that the individual 
is required to make, and if the State be deprived temporarily of 
some source of revenue that the State ought to be willing to coop- 
erate with the National Government to supply from other 
sources the revenue that is taken away from it on the bank 
stock. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. In the beginning of the gentleman's statement 
he said he was against this in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. SHOUSE. No. not this; I beg the gentleman's pardon, 

Mr. WINGO. Against the proposition. 

Mr. SHOUSE. I was absolutely opposed to the bill presented 
to the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. WINGO. The bill presented used the same language from 
line 22 down to and including the word “ bank” on page 3, line 
7, but the gentleman says the difference in this is that it also 
gave State banks and trust companies exemption. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO, Does the gentleman want this House to believe 
that as a lawyer he tells hein 

Mr. SHOUSE. I am not a lawyer. I defer to the gentleman 
from Arkansas in all matters of constitutional law. 

Mr. WINGO. I am asking the gentleman a serious question. 
Does the gentleman contend that Congress can exempt the stock 
of these State banks from taxes upon 

Mr. SHOUSE. I will let the gentlemen answer that question 
himself to his own satisfaction. 

Mr. WINGO. They can not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I will net impose on the 
committee by using my entire time, as the committee has been 
so generous to me when I made my argument a few minutes ago. 
The only thing I have to say now is that we must bear in mind 
one thing, and that is that the total resources of all the national 
banks and of all the State banks and trust companies of this 
country are about $67,000,000,000, which is about one-fourth of 
the entire estimated wealth of this country. With all of that 
wealth owned by them they will start to buying these bonds 
under this section, and it will be only a short while before all 
of these bonds will be owned by the banks and trust companies, 
and their present assets will be entirely free of State, county, 
and municipal taxation. 

Now, it has been urged by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Green] that there is always sectionalism bobbing up in these 
discussions. I resent any imputation as to any sectionalisin 
on my part in this matter. My argument is that if this section 
is stricken out it will not only prevent injury to my own State 
of South Carolina, but this is a matter affecting the entire 
country—all of the States, proportionately—the States contain- 
ing the great money centers, as well as the smaller and Jess 
favored States in this particular. Certainly anyone coming 
from a litfle State like mine could not be fairly accused of sec- 
tionalism in this. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Gladly. 

Mr. PLATT. Is not the gentleman assuming it is going to be 
to the interest of the bank to buy bonds and escape 1 per cent 
taxation when they can make 2 per cent by not buying bonds und 
using the money in other ways? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The banks will want to buy these bonds to 
escape taxation? 

Mr. PLATT. The taxation they want to escape is not as much 
as they can make by using money in other ways, 

Mr. DOMINICK. The banks down my way, when the State 
had a double exemption in her bonds, were glad to get those 
bonds, à 
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Mr. WINGO. The banks are now exempt. 

Mr. DOMINICK. ‘The banks do not pay one dollar in taxa- 
tion under the present law, except upon their real estate. The 
tax is paid by the shareholder by levying that tax on the value 
of his share. ; 

Now, some one has suggested that the State would still have 
the power of taxation of banks even if this section remains in 
the bill. Why, certainly they would have the power of taxation 
of banks, as they have now, but with this difference: When they 
have these United States bonds and tax the shares they will 
deduct the value of those bonds from their capital stock and sur- 
plus and undivided profits, from which they fix the value of the 
shares, and thereby they will escape taxation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the case in a nutshell. I do not 
know that I have anything to add to what I have already said 
in this matter. I hope that my amendment will prevail and that 
this section will be stricken from the bill. . [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is closed on this amendment. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 22, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

On line 22, page 6, before the word “ in,“ insert-the following: Dur- 
ing and until one year after the close of the present war.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PLatr] was voted on, and that 
that said “ the bonds issued during the war.” 

Mr. RAKER. That is right, bonds issued during the war,” 
but this provision allows the deduction to continue forever. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nobody would buy them if they knew that 
as soon as the war was over bonds running for 30 years would 
be taxed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 6, line 22, before the word 
“in” insert the words “during and until one year after the close of 
the present war.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California, 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Dyer) there were—ayes 22, noes 79. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That section 8 of said act, approved September 24, 1917, be, 
and is hereby. amended to read as follows: 

Sc. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, is 
hereby authorized to Cv ene in such incorporated banks and trust 
companies as he may designate, the proceeds, or any part thereof, aris- 
ing from the sale of the bonds and certificates of indebtedness and war- 
savings certificates authorized by this act, and arising from the pay- 
ment of income and excess-profits taxes, and such deposits shall r 
such rate or rates of interest, and chi be secured in such manper, 
and shall be made upon and subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time prescribe: Provided, 
‘That the provisions of section 5191 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
by the Federal reserve act, and the amendments thereof, with reference 
to the reserves required to be kept by national banking associations 
and other member banks of the Federal Reserve System, shall not 
apply to deposits of public moneys by the United States in designated 
depositaries. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
desi te depositaries in ocna countries with which shall be de- 
posited all public money which it may be necessary or desirable to have 
on deposit in such countries to provide for current disbursements to 
the military and naval forces of the United States and to the diplomatic 
and consular and other representatives of the United States in and 
about such countries until six months after the termination of the war 
between the United States and the Imperial German Government, and 
to prescribe the terms and conditions of such deposits.” 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. - s 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Snyper: Insert, after the word “ pre- 
scribe,” on page 7, line 24, the following: 

“Provided, That the payments of income and excess-profits taxes, if so 
desired by the payee, may be divided into 1 payments, as fol- 
lows: First payment, on or before June 15, 1918; second payment, on 
or before August 15, 1918; third payment, on or before October 15, 
1918; fourth payment, on or before mber 15, 1918. The rate of 
interest on these deferred Parmena shall be fixed at not to exceed 4 
per cent: Provided preen That nothing in this section contained shal 
prevent the payee from canceling his entire obligation on any one of 

e designated dates.” 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, in view of the late- 
ness of the hour I feel obliged to make the point of order against 
the amendment that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 


Mr. WINGO. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman from Ar« 
a yield the floor to the gentleman who offered the amend- 
ment 

Mr. SNYDER. I understood the Chairman to rule on the mat- 
ter, and if he has ruled on it—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; but I should like to discuss the merits of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the point of order? 

Mr. SNYDER. Let the gentleman make it, and then I will 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. With the understanding that there 
will be only five minutes’ debate on this amendment, I will re- 
serve the point of order until the gentleman concludes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this measure 
deals with the collection of taxes, it seems to me an amendment 
of this sort is germane, and I feel there is a necessity for such 
a measure to become effective at this time. Certainly we are all 
deeply interested in the sale of the liberty bonds that this bill 
authorizes. Every man in this House must appreciate that the 
banks at the present time are carrying a large percentage of the 
bonds that have already been sold. Every man here must 
appreciate that the banks of this country have got to take a very 
large part of this next issue of Government bonds. Every man 
in this House who knows anything about the business of this 
country, or anything about the banking business of this country, 
must realize that notwithstanding large profits were made in 
1917, a very large percentage of those profits are tied up in 
betterments and increased facilities for carrying on these war 
industries. Now, I believe it is absolutely essential and neces- 
sary that something of this character should be done between 
now and the 15th day of June if we want to feel certain that this 
bond issue that we are about to put on the market will be a 
success, and to make it reasonably sure that the banks will be 
able to carry the burden that is to be put on them within the 
next coming three months. This may not be exactly the place 
to enact this suggestion into law, but in my judgment I want 
to warn this membership that there is a great possibility of 
financial difficulty coming to this country unless some provision 
of this kind is made between now and the 15th day of June. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman knows that the Secretary is very 
much against this and that the Ways and Means Committee have 
refused to report any legislation for that reason. 
` Mr. SNYDER. I have understood that that was so, but I have 
heard some men in whose ability I have just as much confidence 
take the other position and say that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is absolutely wrong, and that we can not continue to finance 
bond issues and pay all of these taxes at the same time without 
some relief of this nature. 

Mr. DYER. I think the gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. The gentleman understands that the ob- 
jection of the Secretary of the Treasury is that he has issued 
time certificates against the taxes that have to be paid in June? 

Mr. SNYDER. The banks are largely carrying the certificates 
and one will offset the other. The banks can not take the addi- 
tional burden of selling liberty bonds and the large amount of 
money they must loan to the men and women of the country 
who have this tax to pay at the same time. I maintain that 60 
or 70 per cent of the taxes to be paid between now and the 15th 
of June must be borrowed from the banks of this country to 
meet the payments. It is my further belief that at least 80 per 
cent of the sale of the Government bonds have got to be sold by 
the banks on time, and unless some relief of this sort is felt 
I think we have a great difficulty to overcome before us. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Insert in section S, after the word “ prescribe,” in line 24, as follows: 

“Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury or his collectors receiv- 
ing income taxes or excess-profits taxes by bank check or draft, shall im- 
mediately, and without recourse to other depositories, return sald checks 
or drafts to the bank or banks or trust companies upon which they are 
drawn and from which they are issued and deposit them therein to the 
credit of the Government: Provided, That such banks or trust com- 
panies shall have been heretofore designatedas Government depositories.” 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word. I 
think this is an important matter, particularly since the other 


Does the gentelman desire to be heard on 
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amendment I offered did not prevail. It is quite important to 
do something to protect the banks in this country while the 
transfer of funds is going on from the ordinary banks to the 
Government and then back to the banks. If this prevailed, it 
could be easily arranged that your check or mine drawn on a 
certain bank for any amount, if the Government had a deposit 
in that bank, be returned immediately to that bank, so that 
the funds would not be disturbed at all until such time as the 
Government had to finally draw it out for its purposes. That 
is all I care to say about it. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does not the gentleman think 
that would be unfair to the banks that have not been desig- 
nated as Government depositories? Would it not have a 
tendency to induce people to deposit money in a Government 
depository and draw checks on that bank to the expense of the 
other banks? 

Mr. SNYDER. I think that would be true if it were not for 
the fact that practically every bank in the country to-day is a 
Government salesman for liberty bonds and all banks are now 
depositories of such sales, so that practically every bank in the 
country would have checks drawn on it. I just want to cite a 
case. Take a city like my own. Perhaps the taxes that will be 
collected in that town will be more than half a million dollars. 
There are only two banks. Unless an arrangement of this 
nature is made, or we have this deferred-payment scheme, 
within 15 or 20 days there will be shifted from those two banks 
a matter of half a million dollars to the Government that will 
not get back to the banks within perhaps a month. If some 
arrangement of this nature could be adopted, within two days 
the checks that are sent from my city to Syracuse would be 
back and the business of the city and that section would not be 
disturbed at all until such time as the Government had to 
withdraw the money for its own use. I think it is very impor- 
tant and I would like to have some consideration of it. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do not want to delay the committee, but there is 
one provision here which is a reenactment, which I am not 
going to criticize or seek to amend. I think, however, it is 
such a big departure that some comment at least ought to be 
made about it. It was in the original bond bill, so that it is an 
old matter. I refer to the provision whereby all reserve re- 
quirements are removed as against Government deposits. That 
means that under the law as enacted and as reenacted here the 
banks would be required to carry absolutely no reserve against 
Government deposits. In other words, if they exercise their 
power to the full, the banks could carry hundreds of millions 
of dollars without any reserve at all. There is a great danger 
in that. In the first place, there is the danger of inflation, and 
in the second place, the danger of confusion in this way, that 
the Government is going to pay out those hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and those accounts are going to be transferred from 
the Government to individuals. Just as soon as the deposits 
get into the names of individuals the banks will be required 
to carry reserves against them. If, therefore, the banks to too 
great extent take advantage of this provision of the law and 
let their reserves run down, they may find themselves in diffi- 
culty in getting reserves against the individual deposits when 
the Government changes its accounts to individual accounts. 

Mr. SNYDER. Suppose you carry out your proposition to a 
final conclusion, you make my argument a hundred per cent 
good, That same thing would apply to a bank in any city 
whose reserves had been depleted. 

Mr. PHELAN. That may be so. The only reason I have 
for calling attention to it is this: It is the law, but probably 
tankers will have the good sense and wisdom and judgment in 
spite of the law not to allow their reserves against Government 
deposits to get down too low. I have brought the matter to the 
attention of the Members so that there will be at least some- 
thing in the Recorp to show that the Members of this House, 
although they give that broad power, do not intend and do not 
anticipate that it is going to be exercised to the full extent by 
the banks of the country. Personally, I should prefer to see 
proper limitations inserted in this section of the bill, but I shall 
not at this time suggest any amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman. I wish to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question. I see there is nothing in this bill 
providing for expenses. Is that because this is an amendment 
to the original act, and therefore it carries one-fifth of 1 per 
cent as the previous act did? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The provision in the September act remains, 

Mr. GILLETT. Then, may I ask the chairman if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has ever complied with that law and made 
a detailed report? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. He may have done it. 

Mr. GILLETT: I wish to state, Mr. Chairman, that I raised 
the question on this floor some months ago, and I then had a 
little correspondence with the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the subject. He referred me to a report which he considered 
to be a compliance with this law. It was just one page of 
printed matter. very general and vague, while the law provides 
that he shall make a detailed report. I pointed out that I did 
not think that was a fair compliance with the law. Since then 
there has been no further report to my knowledge. I do not 
like to suggest, because I do not believe that. there is any cor- 
ruption with this fund, but, at the same time, I have thought 
that when Congress is giving to the administration vast sums 
and vast powers like these several million dollars which the 
Secretary of the Treasury can expend exactly as he pleases 
it seems to me that it is but a fair response to the confidence 
that Congress shows in the Executive that the Executive should 
be scrupulous, and overscrupulous, in making a full and detailed 
report. Now, the report made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
is not such as gives the House any information at all as to 
details. It is just such a report as a person would make if he 
wished to cover up details, and there have been intimations 
made—I do not know, myself—that some of that was spent to 
pay political debts. I do not wish to make the charge—I know 
absolutely nothing about it—but there are such intimations be- 
ing made, and there will be such suspicions growing up unless 
the Executive does very frankly and candidly comply with the 
requirements of the law in this respect. and I hope and trust 
that that side of the House, the Committee on Ways and Means, 
will try to see to it that the law is complied with in much more 
detail than it has been up to date. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say I agree with the gentleman that 
there should be a detailed report filed in accordance with the law, 
and I shall myself call the attention of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to that if he has not already filed such a report. If he 
does not report in such details as the House desires, it has the 
remedy of calling for a fuller report. 

Mr. GILLETT. We have our remedy. I do not think the 
last report was full enough, and I think this House ought to 
exercise its remedy and I wish the majority of the House would, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman referring to the report he 
made to this Congress in December? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I think that was made in December. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; is that the report he refers to? 

Mr. GILLETT. I think so; I think that is the only report 
that has been made, is it not? I have not seen any other. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not recall how full in details that was. 
But it struck me as giving a pretty fair account of the expendi- 
tures, though not in such details as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. GILLETT. The law requires a detailed report, and that, 
as I stated, was only a page about the size the gentleman holds 
in his hand. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I caught 
quite accurately a part of the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, but if I did I think that he should go either 
further than he has gone or not have gone as far as he has. 
If I understood him aright, and he speaks from the standpoint 
of the minority leader of the Republican side, he did not know 
and did not want to take the responsibility, but said he had 
heard there was some gossip to the effect that some of the 
money had been used for private purposes to pay political debts. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood—I meant that services had been rendered and paid for as 
a method of paying political debts. In other words—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is beginning to modify some- 
what his very bald and sweeping statement. We are all ina 
position charged with high responsibilities in this day, and a 
man who makes a charge even on a suspicion or rumor ought to 
be prepared to see it through or not to make it. All of us could 
spend our days in making charges, if we were willing to accept 
loose gossip or rumor. 

I know the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] does 
not desire tu be a medium for giving currency to things for 
which there is no reason. If there is a reason, he owes it to the 
House to state it. If there is none, the statement should not be 
made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. STAFFORD, I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not tliink the eriticism 
which the gentleman has expressed toward me is justified. It 
seems to me that criticism is due, not to a Member of the House 
who suggests the possibility that this fund had been used in a 
partisan manner but, when the law of Congress requires a de- 
tailed report from the Secretary of the Treasury and the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury gives simply one page, which contains 
absolutely no information of value, and when the attention of 
the Secretary has been called to it, as it was by myself, and then 
no further information is given, I think such action justly de- 
serves criticism. And I think for me to say what I did when 
I have heard suggestions that employment has been given in 
selling these bonds as.a payment. for past political debts was 
not undue. criticism. but, on the contrary, I think it was mild 
after the refusal of the Secretary to give reasonable details. 
I do not myself express any personal suspicion, but I Jo believe 
this conduct is exactly what will excite unnecessarily suspicion 
throughout not only this side of the House but the -country. 
And I think it is due from that side of the House, as the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krroehix] says he will, to 
see that the law is.complied with and detailed statements are 
made. I try not to be partisan or unreasonably suspicious, but 
this administration is not so -responsive or nonpartisan as to 
give me much encouragement, The best prevention for unjustifi- 
able suspicion is a full and frank and candid statement of the 
facts, and that is what the law here requires, and I think com- 
pliance with it would be politic as well as just. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words, 

When the paragraph was under consideration in the last 
bond bill, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to expend 
one-fifth of 1 per cent of the total bond authorization, not one- 
tenth of 1 per cent, as my colleague states it is his privilege to 
spend, I tried to limit the expenditure of this percentage amount 
to the percentage on the gross amount of the respective issues. 
That amendment, although it was accepted by the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee.and adopted by the House, was 
stricken out in another body, and it was stricken out in con- 
ference. So at the present time there is no restriction what- 
soever on the Secretary of the Treasury in spending one-fifth 
of 1 per cent of the entire gross issue of: fourteen billion of 
bonds and of four billion of war-savings certificates, and in 
addition one-tenth of 1 ver cent of total authorization of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, eight billion, or u total amount with- 
out any limit at his disposal of $44,000,000. 

That is the total amount he has at his disposal. And the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr..Grmuerr] is well within 
bounds in criticizing the action of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in submitting, not a detailed statement, but something meager 
of return, a mere excuse of a return and lacking in every par- 
ticular as being a report as required by the law requiring a 
detailed statement. This matter was presented to the legislative 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, and one of 
the auditors of the Treasury Department stated that they had 
difficulty in viséing and approving some of the accounts that 
had been expended under these huge appropriations. That sub- 
conunittee did not have time to go into the subject minutely, 
but, as is known generally, this large amount, running into 
millions .of dollars, is at the disposal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. We have placed implicit confidence in him that he 
would spend it wisely in floating these bonds. When we have 
auditors appointed by the Government sa, ing that the expendi- 
tures under that lump-sum appropriation have been of such a 
character that they have been difficult for them to pass upon 
and approve, may well the representative of the minority say 
that the Secretary of the ‘Treasury has been remiss in not report- 
ing to Congress the.detailed statement that Congress required 
by the express language of the law. [Applause on the Repub- 
licas side.] 

The Clerk:read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That said act approved September 24. 1917, is hereby amended 
by adding three new sections, to read as follows: 

“Sec, 14. That any bonds of the United States bearing interest at a 
higher rate than 4 per cent per annum (whether issued under section 1 
of this art or upon conversion of bonils issued under this act or under 
eaid act approved April 24, 1917) which have been owned by-any per- 
son continuously for at least six months prior to the date of his death 
and which upon such date constitute part of his estate, shall, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, be 
receivable by the United States at par and accrued interest in payment 
af any estate or inheritance taxes imposed by the United States under 
or by virtue of any present or future law upon such estate or the in- 
heritance thereof. 

“Sec. 15. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, from 
time to time, until the expiration of one year after the termination ot 
the war, to purchase bonds issued under authority of this act, including 


bonds issued wes conversion of bonds issued under this act or said act 
approved Ap: 24, 1917, at such prices and upon such terms and con- 


tions as he may prescribe. The par amount of bonds of any series 


issued before April 1, 1918, which may be purchased in the 12-months’ 
period beginning April 1. 1918, and in each 12-months’ period there- 
after, shall not exceed one-twentleth of the amount. of bonds of such 
series outstanding at the beginning ot such 12-months’ period. In the 
case of any series of bonds issued after April 1, 1918, the par amount of 
bords of such series which any be purchased in the 12-months’ period 
beginning on the date of such issue, and in each 12-months’ period 
thereafter shall not ‘exceed -one-twentieth of the amount of the bonds 
of such series outstanding at the beginning of such 12-months’ period. 
he average cost of the bonds of any series purchased in any such 
12-months’ period shall not exceed par and accrued interest. 

For the purposes of this section the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
set-aside, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
a sum not exceeding one-twentieth of the amount of snch bonds issued 
before April 1, 1918, and as and when any mere such bonds are issued 
he shall set aside a sum not exceeding one-twentieth thereof. When- 
ever, by reason of purchases of bonds as provided in this section, the 
amount so set aside falis below the sum which he deems necessary for 
the purposes of this section, the Secretary -of the Treasury shall set 
aside such amount as he shall deem necessary, but not more than enough 
to bring the entire amount so set aside at such time 2 to one-twentieth 
of the amount of such bonds then outstanding. e amount so set 
aside by the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby sy aches for the 
purposes of this section, to be available until the expiration of one year 
after the termination of the wur. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall make to Congress at the be- 
ginning of each fegular scssion a report including a detailed statement 
of ‘the operations under this section. A 

“Sec. 16. That any of the bonds or certificates of indebtedness au- 
thorized by this act may be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury 
payable, principal and interest, in any foreign money or foreign moneys, 
as expressed in such bonds or certificates, but not also in United States 
gold coin, and he may dispose of such bonds or certificates in such man- 
ner and at such prices, not less than par, as he may determine, without 
compliance with the provisions of the third paragraph of section 1. In 
determining the amount of bonds and certificates issuable under this 
act, the dollar equivalent of the amount of any bends. or certificates 
payable in foreign money or foreign moneys shall be determined by the 
par of exchange at the date of issue thereof, as estimated by the Director 
of the Mint and proclaimed by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in pur- 
suance of the provisions of section 25 of the act approved August 27, 
1894, entitled An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury 
may designate depositaries in foreign countries with which may be 
deposited, as he may determine, ali or any part of ‘the proceeds of any 
bonds or certificates authorized by this act, payable in foreign money or 
foreign moneys.” 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new section, on 12, after line 2, the following: 

“That alt taxes assessed by act of Congress approved October 3, 1917, 
under title 11, war excess-profits tax, sections 200 to 214, both inclusive, 
— 5 be paid in four equal partial payments at the option of the yer 

er reguiations to be prescribed by the C ner of Internal Reve- 
nue. The first of such partial payments shall be made-on or before June 15, 
1918, the second partial t on or before August 15, 1918, the third 
partial payment on or ore October 15, 1918, and the last partial 
payment on or before December 15, 1918. Such taxes for the succeeding 
years may — prg in like manner. 

“That nothing in this act shall prohibit the taxpayer from antici- 
pating the dates of payment under this act under any existing act of 

ongress or regulations of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against that. Ido not know whether the gentleman desires 
to discuss it or not. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss the 
point of order particularly, but I think the amendment is ger- 
mane, The provision if adopted will do more to stimulate the 
sale of liberty bonds than any other one thing that would then 
be in the bill. These people who are paying these taxes are con- 
siderably burdened to make the payments, to find ‘the ready cash, 
and if these payments which are to mature on the 15th of June 
can be divided up into four equal payments, the subscriptions to 
the next loan will be greatly accelerated. I think the amend- 
ment is germane. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of the opinion that the amend- 
ment proposed is not germane to any of the subject matter of the 
bill. The point of order is sustained. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

ao 8. That the short title of this act shall be “third liberty Joan 
act.” 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous -consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. < 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman, 
of the committee a question. On page 10. line 12, is not the 
word “and” superfluous? Is uot the word “and” before “as 
and when” superfluous? Should it not be stricken out? And 
should not the word“ us“ be stricken out? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I think not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then on page 11, line 8. after the word 
certificates, but not,” is not the word “not” superfluous? It 
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reads, “but not also in United States gold coin.” 
to read “and also in United States gold coin“? 

Mr. HUIL of Tennessee. The committee inserted that pro- 
vision to prevent these bonds from being paid in gold coin. 

Mr. FORDNEY. All right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] asks unanimous 
consent to extend their remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 
request. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I make the same request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And 1 make the same request, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. RAKER. I make the same request. 

Mr. KINKAID. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to these several re- 
quests of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan], the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. SmirH], the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. TreEApWway], the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER], the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. KINKAID], the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Lanorey], and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. DICKINSON]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hurt] that the commit- 
tee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11123) 
to amend an act approved September 24, 1917, entitled “An 
net to authorize an additional issue of bonds to meet expendi- 
tures for the national security and defense, and, for the purpose 
of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to extend additional 
credit to foreign governments, and for other purposes,” and had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. k 

On motion of Mr. HULL of Tennessee, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BIRD RESERVATION. 


Ought it not 


Mr. RAKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands of the House of Representatives, I beg leave 
to present a report (H. Rept. No. 430) of the said committee on 
the bill (H. R. 10612) to restore to the public domain certain 
lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Siskiyou and 
Modoc Counties, Cal., and Klamath County, Oreg., and for other 
purposes, under Rule XI, subdivision 56, and ask that the report 
be printed and the bill placed on the Union Calendar and referred 


to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
to be called up later for consideration under the rules of the 
House but not to interfere with important war legislation, 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, April 1, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9349) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue a patent to John Zimmerman for 
certain lands in the Colorado National Forest upon the surrender 
of other lands of an equal acreage also located in the Colorado 
National Forest, Colo., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 429), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 11099) granting a pension to Isabel B. 
Williamson ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 10838) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Lawson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11134) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
Judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 11135) to amend und reenact 
sections 4, 16, and 19 of the act approved December 23. 1913, 
and known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 5208 and 
5209, Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. DEN'T (by request): A bill (H. R. 11136) to author- 
ize the acquisition by the United States during the period of the 
present war of private property of any and all kinds, real, per- 
sonal, and mixed, needed for the national security and defense 
or the conduct of the Government, to provide a method of such 
acquisition, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 11137) providing that elec- 
tion officials during the period of the war, in any State of the 
Union, may require certain persons to sign a loyalty pledge be- 
fore they are eligible to vote in any election; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 11138) to provide for the vol- 
untary mobilization and distribution of farm labor, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 11164) to amend section 8 of 
an act of Congress approved February 23, 1887, entitled “An 
act to provide for the execution of the proyisions of article 2 of 
the treaty concluded between the United States of America and 
the Emperor of China on the 17th day of November, 1880, and 
proclaimed by the President of the United States on the 5th day 
of October, 1881; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11165) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1914, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 278) to ap- 
point a commission to suggest legislation preparing the country 
for peace; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
274) directing the appointment of a joint committee to investi- 
gate alleged frauds growing out of “ cost-plus ” contracts; to the 
Committee on Rules, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11139) granting a pension to 
Mariah Hensley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11140) granting a pen- 
sion to James M. Polsley ; to tlie Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11141) granting an increase 
of pension to Moses E. Sturtevant; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 11142) granting an increase 
of pension to Wayne F. Wieder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11148) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Ott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11144) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11145) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Richard J. Gaskill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 11146) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARLAND: A bill (H. R. 11147) granting a pension to 
Dora H. Swartz: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11148) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Calkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11149) grant- 
ing a pension to Louis H. Krafft; to the Committee.on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 11150) granting a 
pension to Thomas Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11151) granting a pension to 
Hazel Beck Connor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11152) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thomas J. Parker; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11153) granting a pension 
to Margaret A. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11154) granting a pension to John Lauffer; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 11155) granting a pension to 
Mary J. McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11156) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert J. Keltner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11157) granting an 
increase of pension to Amara J. Bachelder; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr, WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 11158) granting an increase 
of pension to James B. Paige; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11159) granting an increase of pension to 
John Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11160) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 11161) granting a pension to 
John Oliver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 11162) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Custer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11163) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Bayless; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Morgan, Colo., against increase of postage on second-class mat- 
ter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of J. H. Shkw and 53 
other voters of Warren County, III., for the passage of proper 
legislation prohibiting the use of all ‘food products in the manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages for ‘the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Mrs. F. S Tiekell, Oscar C. 
Beebe, Hilda Hole, and 29 others, all citizens of the State of 
Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Placerville Shakespeare Club, 
of Placerville, Càl., protesting against increased postage rates 
on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mabel Scott Curs, of Meeker, Colo., praying - 
for the repeal of that section of the war-revenue act providing 
for increased postage rates on periodicals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of Erie County (Ohio) Medical 
pened favoring House bill 9563; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of Grinnell, Towa, 
demanding the extermination of the German spy system; to the 
Comunittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the State Board of Education of 
Pennsylvania, asking aid for the public schools during the war; 
to the Committee.on Education. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, asking for 
the establishment of a free port at Philadelphia; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, favor- 
ing the Overman bill, providing for central control and respon- 
sibility for procuring war material and e to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 1, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God. we come before Thee as the representatives of 
a Christian Nation out of the hope and glory of the season in 
which we have commemorated the power of the Christ over death 
and the grave, and the resurrection of the power and glory above 
all men and nations. In His name we come asking Thy guid- 
ance and blessing, that the spirit of this glorious season may 
abide with us; that we may know the power of His resurrection; 
that we may gain inspiration and hope as we face the great 
tragedy of the ages. May we go forward under His inspiring 
leadership and gain victory for truth und righteousness in the 
world. Hear us and fit us for the duties of this day. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Saulsnunx and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received a commn- 
nication from the governor of Texas, transmitting n certified 
copy of a joint resolution passed ‘by the Legislature of the State 
of Texas ratifying the proposed prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution, which will be read and placed on the files. 

The communication was read, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
AUSTIN, TEx. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Elm 
Grove Farm Club, of Saline County, Mo., urging that the price 
of corn be restored and equitable arrangements be made con- 
cerning meat ‘prices; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request): Petition of citizens of Indiana, asking for 
the establishment of-a national conservatory of music and art; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Also (by request): Memorial of the editors of north Mis- 
sissippi and west Tennessee, urging the passage of Representa- 
tive Froop's bill relative to abridging the right of aliens to 
vote; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, ete. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of the Nationnl Marine 
League of the United States of America; American Game Pro- 
tective and Propagation Association, both of New York; and 
Morgan County Federation of Farm Women's Clubs, of Fort 


House joint resolution 1. 


Ratifying an 3 to the Constitution of the United States of 
America passed by the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States of 
America = its second session, which amendment provides, in substance, 
that one year after the ratilication of the amendment the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into. or the exportation thereof from the United States and all 
territory me ect to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is 
prohibited ; t Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to AB meak tbis article b 5 legislation, amt providing 
further that this article shall noperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the. Constitution within seven years from 
the date of submission to the States by Congress. 


PREAMBLE. 


And whereas both Houses of the 2 Congress of the United States 
of America, at its second session a 2 s of two- 


thirds thereof, made the fog ein 5 umend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, — to wit: 


tion be, kad hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a 
pa of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 
tates, as provided by the Constitution : 
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ARTICLE —. 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the Importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory ee to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. 8 Kongre and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate log ag rigor 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Jegislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission pereos to tbe States by the Congress. 

HAMP K, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
THOS. R. MARSAALL, 
Vice President of the United States 
and ent of the Senate. 

I certify that this joint resolution originated in the Senate. 

AMES M. BAKER, Secretary. 
Now therefore be it: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives and the Senate of the State 


of Teras: 
1 1. That the said propensa amendment to the Constitution of 
y the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United 


the United States adopted 
States of America at its second session and reading, in 
ARTICLE —, 


follows: 

Secrion 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
ag oe is hereby prohibited. 3 

.2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been rati- 
fied as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
eral States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress— 
pe and the same is hereby, ratified by the Legislature of the State of 

exas. 

Sec, 2. That certified copies of this preamble and joint resolution be 
forwarded by the governor of this State to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State of the United States, to the Presiding Officer 
of the United States Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. 7. 0. 

. 0. Fvir 


ER, 
Speaker of the House. 
E. A. DECHERD, Jr., 
President of the Senate. 
I certify that house joint resolution 1 was adopted by the house on 
2 1918, and house concurred in senate amendments on March 


* 


tance, as 


siatures of the sey- 


Bor a 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

I certify that house joint resolution 1 was adopted by the Senate with 
amendments on March 2, 1918, by the following vote: Fourteen yeas, 
six nays, four pairs, 

Ratrn Soars, 
Secretary of the Senate, 

Received in the executive office this 5th day of March, A. D. 1918, at 
11 o'clock and 6 minutes a. m. 

Joux D. MCCALL, 


Secretary to the Governor. 
Received in bn igh meh of state this 12th day of March, A, D. 1918, 
at 9 o'clock and minutes a. mi. : 
Gro, 15 8 P 
ecretary State. 
By C. L, ISHERWOOD, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
I, George F. Howard, secretary of state of the State of Texas, do 
hereby certify that the ere aae y is a true and correct copy of ħouse 
t resolution 1, passed at the fourth called session of the Phirty-afth 
1 of Texas, witi? the indorsements thereon, as now appears 
of record in this department. 


In testimony whereef I have hereunto maea my name officially and 
caused to be ier ns hereon the seal of te at my office in the city 


of Austin this the 18th day of March, A. D. 1918 
[seat] 5 


Gro, F. HOWARD, = 

Secretary of State, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. f 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2469) to authorize the change of the name of the steamship 
Caldera to A. T. Kinney. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired 
chief warrant officers and warrant officers on active duty, agrees 
to the conference asked for by the Sengte on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. PADGETT, 
Mr. Tarnorr, and Mr. BUTLER managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9054) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, asks a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Lever, Mr. Lee of Georgia, Mr. CANDLER of 
Mississippi, Mr. Havcen, and Mr. McLaucurtn of Michigan 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 7795) to provide for the national security and defense 
and further to assure an adequate supply of food by authoriz- 


ing the Secretary of Agriculture to contract with farmers in 
certain areas for the production of grain through advanees, 
loans, and otherwise, and by providing for the voluntary mobili- 
zation of farm labor, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. ; 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

H. R. 5351. An act providing for the disposal of certain lands 
nel pn 82, in the city of Port Angeles, State of Washington; 
an 

S. J. Res, 133. Joint resglution authorizing the granting of 
insurance under the act entitlea “An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the 
act approved October 6, 1917, on application by a person other 
than the person to be insured. 


PRICE OF TOMATOES. 


Mr. SAULSBURY,. Mr. President, on the Sth of March I in- 
troduced a resolution in the Senate empowering and directing 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to inquire as to 
‘the authority and purpose of a certain bulletin issued by the 
Food Administration relating to the price of tomatoes in a large 
portion of the country, I then expressed the hope that in some 
way somehow the various departments of the Government and 
bureaus would become so coordinated that the production of 
food would not be interfered with by bulletins issued by the 
Food Administration. 


I am very glad to say that the agitation of the question 
through the debate on the resolution, which was adopted by 
the Senate, seems to have produced a result which is quite satis- 
factory to the producers of this great foodstuff. 

About a week or a little less than a week after the resolution 
was adopted I had from the Food Administrator a letter dated 
the 18th of March in which he expressed his lack of desire to 
fix and stated that he had no power to fix the price of 
this foodstuff. I ask that this letter be printed in the RECORD, 
so that the Recorp may be complete respecting this matter. I 
do aas think it is worth while to take the time of the Senate to 
read it, Y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The letter is as follows: 


Unirep Strares Foor ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1918. 
Hon. WILLARD SAULSBURY 


United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: The circular (Bultetin No. 8) issued by the Food 
Administration of February 28, 1918, did not and was not intended 
as fixing the price per ton at which producers in Delaware, Maryiand, 
and other States mentioned must sell their tomatoes. t was, as 
appears on its face, a bulletin of information to canners that the Army 
and Navy, for the canned tomatoes needed by them, were ready to 
receive tenders from canners, if they desired to make the same, for 
canned tomatoes based on the prices stated per ton of tomatoes. No 
one was required to bid ard no limitation was made on the price 
ton which anyone might ask for his tomatoes, but simply that if the 
canners wished they might make an offer to the Army and Navy on 
the basis mentioned. 

The Food Administration has not power and no desire to fix the price 
of tomatoes. 

Faithfully, yours, 
HERBERT Hoover. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WALSH. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
the Fergus County Union of the American Society of Equity, 
held recently at Lewistown, Mont., which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Itrcorp, as follows: 

Adopted by F. County Union of Ameri Society of it 

cee in meee et . T 
Whereas the bill now in committee in the Congress to enable President 

Wilson to extend further control in the fixation of prices affecting 

the agricultural industry is a measure vital to the efficiency of the 

food-producing forces of the Nation; and 
Whereas the almost limitiess — of foodstuffs now in the hands 
of Germany and its allles wilt make food for the armies and the 

workers of our enemies abundant, and a 
Whereas this situation makes it an 5 putriotie necessity that 

food production in this Natien shall be speeded up te an unprece- 

dented maximum for this and succeeeding years so long as the war 


shall last; and 
Whereas the men and women of the Nation are willing and cager 
to make such effort in this direction as is bounded only by e 
limitations of human endurance: Therefore be it 
Resotred, That tn their names we demand of Congress the immediate 
assage of the President's price-control measure, to the end that the 
—— B eee that is now grinding down the morale of the 


farmers a strangting their patriotic impuises and p. 88 
er 


u 
cease during the war and permanently thereafter ; and be it 
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Resolved, That we tender to President Wilson the assurance of our 
loyalty without stint and measurelessly in every effort he may put 
forth to make this continent safe for and give the fullest enjoyment 
of democracy in Snares in transportation, in agriculture, production, 


and in the production of all things needful in the grim business of war 
and in the nobier acts of prace when and so soon as peace again shall 
be given our beloved country, 

J. F. ARNOLD, President. 


L. O. Barrey, Secretary. 


Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Corn- 
wail, Meriden, Fairfield, and Hartford, and of Local Branch No. 
86, National Association of Letter Carriers, of Hartford, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the submission of a Federal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the St. Paul 
Association, of St. Paul., Minn., in favor of the enactment of 
legislation providing for the taking of receipts for registered 
mail, ete., which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of Slate Workers Union No. 
15178, of South Poultney, Vt., praying for a second trial for 
Thomas Mooney, of San Francisco, Cal., which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GRONNA presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Balfour, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Voltaire, and of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Williston, all in the State of North Dakota, praying for 
national prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Drain, Oreg., and a petition of Callamette Grange, No. 543, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Lime County, Oreg., praying for na- 
tional prohibition as a war measure, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. TILLMAN presented a memorial of the Phoenix Furni- 
ture Co., of Charleston, S. C., remonstrating against Government 
ownership of furniture factories, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of sundry rural letter carriers 
of Orangeburg, S. C., praying for an increase in the salary of 
postal employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Gratiot-Isabella- 
Clare County Medical Society, of Riverdale, Mich., praying for 
an adyanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps of the Army, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dundee, 
Mich., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of sundry employees of 
the post office at Berlin, N. H., praying for an increase in the 
Salary of postal employees, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr, PENROSE presented resolutions adopted by the Phila- 
delphia Bourse, of Pennsylvania, favoring the repeal of the act 
of March 1, 1913, authorizing the valution of the physical prop- 
erty of carriers, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3570) granting lands for school pur- 
poses in Government town sites on reclamation projects, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 347) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3434) prohibiting the issuance of patent under lieu 
selection 2904, serial 1034, Olympia, Wash., reported it adversely 
and submitted an adverse report (No. 344) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with amendments and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

S. 954. A bill to amend an act approved June 22, 1910, entitled 
“An act to provide for agricultural entries on coal lands” (Rept. 
No. 345) ; and 

S. 2460. A bill authorizing the issuance of patent to the Milk 
River Valley Gun Club (Rept. No. 346). 

Mr. WALSH. from the Committee on Pensions, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with amend- 
ments and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 8496. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war (Rept. No. 348); and 

H. R. 9160. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 


widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war (Rept. No. 349). 


WHITE RIVER BRIDGE, MISSOURI. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10365) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Forsyth special road district of 
Taney County, Mo., to construct a bridge across White River, at 
Forsyth, Mo., and I submit a report (No. 343) thereon, I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BIG SANDY RIVER BRIDGES. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4127) to au- 
thorize the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., a corporation, to construct 
bridges across the branches and tributaries of the Big Sandy 
River and their tributaries, in the counties of Buchanan and 
Dickenson, in the State of Virginia, and I submit a report (No. 
342) thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CLARK FORK RIVER BRIDGE, IDAHO. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 4102) granting 
the consent of Congress to the county commissioners of Bonner 
County, Idaho, to construct a bridge across the Clarksfork 
River in Bonner County, Idaho, and I submit a report (No. 341) 
thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, to strike out “ Clarks- 
fork” and insert “Clark Fork,” and in line 8 to strike out 
“ Clarksfork ” and insert Clark Fork.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the county commissioners of Bonner County, 
Idaho, to construct a bridge across the Clark Fork River in 
Bonner County, Idaho.” 

SOUTHERN STATES LUMBER CO. 

Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 1788) for the 
relief of the Southern States Lumber Co., and I submit a report 
(No. 340) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. A similar bill has passed the Senate 
before, but it did not get through the House because of the 
lateness of the session. It has been reported favorably twice 
by the committee and has passed the Senate once. I ask, there- 
fore, for the present consideration of this bill. 

- Mr. GRONNA. May we have the bill read before it is 
acted on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Southern States Lumber 
Co., a corporation, Pensacola, Fla., out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $603.79. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 2 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4221) for the relief of private owners of lands 
within or near the Bitter Root National Forest, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4222) for additional buildings, equipment, and re- 
pair facilities, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex.; and 
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A bill (S. 4223) making appropriations for rebuilding keeper’s 
dwelling, oil house, wharf, etc., at Aransas Pass Light Station, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4224) to punish disloyalty; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: s 

A bill (S. 4225) for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co.; Bab- 
cock & Willcox; Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co.; and the C. H. 
Klein Brick Co., each of which companies furnished to Silas 
N. Opdahl, a failing Government contractor, certain building 
materials which were used in the construction of Burke Hall, 
at the Pierre Indian School, in the State of South Dakota; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4226) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Dixon (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4227) granting an increase of pension to Pulver 
Kline (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4228) granting an incrense of pension to Wilson 
S. Richards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4229) to provide for admissions to the St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4230) granting a pension to Maggie S. Hill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4231) to amend the shipping act, approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a United States 
Shipping Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States, with its Territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water in the foreign and 
interstate commerce of the United States; and for other pur- 

; and 

A bill (S. 4232) to confer on the President power to pre- 
scribe charter rates and freight rates and to requisition vessels, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PENROSE: k 

A bill (S. 4233) granting an increase of pension to Gabriel M. 
Betz; 

A bill (S. 4234) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
W. Adams; 

A bill (S. 4235) granting an increase of pension to James 
T. Alford; 

A bill (S. 4236) granting 
Austin; 

A bill (S. 4237) granting an increase of pension to Jackson 
E. Stocker; and 

A bill (S. 4238) granting a pension to George H. Hauf (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment propos- 
ing to appropriate $25,000 to aid the State of Washington in 
the maintenance and support of its marine school, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 


an increase of pension to John F. 


EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York in reference to install- 
ment payments of the excess-profits taxes. 

Mr. SMITII of Arizona. How long is it? 

Mr. CALDER. It will take about one-eighth of a page of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHAMRER or COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORE. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, held March 7, 1918, the following preamble and 
resolution, presented by its committee cn State and municipal taxa- 
tion, were unanimously adopted: 


INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. 


Whereas the provision in the revenue laws of the United States now 
requires the yment, on or before June 15 of each year, of Federal 


taxes, Including personal and corporation income taxes and excess- 
profits taxes of large amounts, based upon income or earnings for an 


entire year; and as in many cases the income or earnings from 
which such taxes are payable are fully absorbed in conducting the 
business of the taxpayer and can only be withdrawn therefrom at 
—_ burden and inconvenience to the individuals, firms, or corpora- 

ons by whom payment must be made; or if the money be borrowed 
from the banks, with a resulting money stringency : erefore be it 


Resalved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
strongly recommends to the Congress of the United States that the 
existing revenue law be so amended as to authorize the Foye of 
the total excess-profits taxes in four installments, on the 15th of June, 
August, October, and December of the year 1918 and each year 
thereafter. 

Respectfully ‘submitted. 

ALFRED E. Marine, Chairman, 
WILLIAM C. Demorest, 
Leonor F. Loree, 
James BROWN, 
WILIA H. WBEELOCK, 
Attest Of the Committee on State and Municipal Taeation. 
Eveenics. H. OUTERBRIDGE, President. 
CHARLES T. GWYNNE, Secretary. 
New Tonk, March 9, 1918. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—GEORGE W. JOHNSON. 
On motion of Mr. Watsu it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 1217, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, granting a pension to George W. Johnson, 
be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report having 
been made thereon. 


ALLEYS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. If this is the proper time, I 
desire to ask that Senate resolution 219, which I presented on 
Friday, may be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
ai resolution coming over from a previous day, which will 

read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 219, submitted by Mr. 
Jones of Washington on the 29th ultimo, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, 
and they are hereby, directed to advise the Senate what proceedings 
have been instituted for the opening, extending, widening, or straighten- 
ing of alleys and minor streets in the city of Washington since the 
Approval of the District appropriation act, March 3, 1917, in which 
additional authority was given in the matter of the condemnation and 
assessment of damages, and if no proceedings have been tuken there- 
under, why not; and if any proceedings are contemplated, what they 
are and when they are to be taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ON DUTY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate resolution 216. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resdlution which had been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with amendments, in line 2. to strike out “ non- 
combatant’; in line 3, after the word “ officers,” to insert of 
the several staff corps“; in line 4, to strike out the word “an”; 
and, in line 5, after the words “the war,” to insert “and are 
now assigned to duty in the District of Columbia,” so as to 
make the resolution read: 


Resolwed, That the Secretary of War be requested to transmit to 
the Senate the number of commissioned officers of the several staff 
corps in the United States A within the draft age who have re- 
ceived their commissions since the outbreak of the war and are now 
assigned to duty in the District of Columbia. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


COLUMBIA RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, some days ago there 
came over from the House the bill (H. R. 2617) to ratify the 
compact and agreement between the States of Oregon and 
Washington regarding concurrent jurisdiction over the waters 
of the Columbia River and its tributaries in connection with 
regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, and it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. The same Dill was in- 
treduced in the Senate and was reported out on two separate 
occasions favorably by the Judiciary Committee. In view of 
the fact that the Senate bill is on the calendar I ask that the 
Committee on Commerce be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the House bill and that the bill be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to discharging 
the committee from the further consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, éte., That the Congress of the United States of America 
hereby consents to and ratifies the compact and agreement entered 
into between the States of Oregon and Washington relative to regalat 
ing, protecting, and preserving fish in the boundary waters of the 
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Columbia River and other waters, which compact and agreement is 
contained in section 20 of chapter 188 of the general laws of Oregon 
for 1915, and section 116, chapter 31, of the session laws of Washing- 
ton for 1915, and is as follows: 

“All laws and regulations now existing, or which may be necessary 
for regulating, protecting, or preserving fish the waters of the 
Columbia River, over which the States of Oregon and Washington have 
concurrent jurisdiction, or any other waters within either of said 
States, which would affect said concurrent jurisdiction, shall be made 
changed, altered, and amended In whole or in part, only with the mutual 
consent and 8 of both States.“ 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to affect the right of the 
United States to regulate commerce, or the jurisdiction of the United 
States over navigable waters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that there may be printed along 
with the proceedings which have just been had the report of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in the Sixty-fourth Congress 
and also the report of the committee of the House made on the 
7th day of March, 1918, on the same bill. 

There being no objection, the reports were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ILS. Rept. No. 513, 64th Cong., 1st sess.] 
COLUMBIA RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report (to accompany H. R. 6097) : 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6097) to ratify the ase ere and agreement between the States of Oregon 
and Washington regarding concurrent jurisdiction over the waters of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries in connection with regulating, 
protecting, and preserving fish, having considered the same, report it to 
the Scuate with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The advisability of this legislation is set forth in the following com- 
8 from Mr. A. L. Thurman, Solicitor for the Department of 

ommerce: 


OFFICE or THE SOLICITOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 7, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, , 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran JUDGE ALEXANDER: 1 am in receipt of your letter of the 


5th instant, inclosing H. R. No. 6097, to ratify the compact and agres- | 


ment between the States of Oregon and 1 e concur- 
rent jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, in connection with regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, 
and asking me to please give the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries my opinion as to the merits of the bill and the wisdom of 
enacting it into law This same matter was covered in S. 2529, intro- 
duced by Senator Charles F. Johnson, and sent to the department by 
the Committee on Fisheries of the Senate for an ression of opinion, 
The matter was referred by the department to the Bureau of Fisheries, 
and I am inclosing you a copy of letter to Senator Johnson prepared by 
the bureau and signed by istant Secretary Sweet, which seems to 
entirely cover the matter. The department is of the opinion that the 
bill should be enacted into law. 

Yours, very truly, ` 
A. L. THURMAN, Solicitor, 


January 8, 1916. 
Hon. CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Chairman Committee on Fisheries, 
United States Senate, Washington. 


My Dear Senator: In reply to your letter of January 3, inclosing a 
copy of S. 2529, a bill ratifying the beer ag and agreement between the 
States of Oregon and Washington regarding concurrent jurisdiction over 
the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries in connection with 
regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, I beg to advise that this is 
regarded as a meritorious and desirable measure and its passage is 
recommended, 

It is essential for the welfare and conseryation of the fisheries of the 
Columbia River that the legislation affecting them be consistent and har- 
monious, and as the jurisdiction over that stream and certain of its tribu- 
taries is divided between the States party to this compact, it is highly 
important that the laws of the two should be in accord. The recent 
sessions of the Legislatures of Oregon and Washington took cognizance 
of this, and the fisheries regulations relating to these waters are now 
uniform in the two States. It is desirable tbat this condition should 
be perpetuated by ratification of the compact which, while not prevent- 
ing modification of the present laws by mutual agreement of the two 
States, will make impossible their amendment by any ill-considered 
action of one State. 

E. F. Sweet, 


Very truly, yours, 
Acting Secretary. 
Memorials to Congress have been passed by the Legislatures of the 

States of Washington and Oregon, respectively, urging upon Congress 

the enactment of appropriate legisiation ratifying and confirming the 

compact above referred to ond giving its consent to the compact and 
agreement between the States named, as required by section 10 of Article 

I of the Constitution of the United States. 

The compact is embodied in the memorials and is set forth in the bill, 

a ane memorial of the Legislature of the State of Washington is as 

ollows: 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from the State of Washington: 

“We, your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of 
the State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully-represent, show, and pray as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


APRIL I, 


“Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Oregon and Washington did 
appoint committees from their respective bodies to confer each with 
the other and to recommend legislation necessary to be provided 
for the regulation, preservation, and protection of salmon and 
other food fishes in the waters of the Columbia River, over which 
the States of Washington and Oregon have concurrent jurisdictior, 
and over waters within the boundaries of said States which might 
be of concurrent interest; and ? 

“Whereas said committees did meet in Portland, Oreg., on the 6th day 
of ation f 1915, and did agree on the necessary measures ard 
legislation to be enacted by the Legislatures of the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and in their reports to their respective bodies 
did recommend, We further recommend that a resolution be passed 
by the Legislatures of Washington and Oregon, whereby the ratiti- 
cation by Congress of the laws of the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington shall act as a treaty between said States, subject to modifi- 
cation by joint agreement by said States’; and 

“ Whereas said report was adopted by both the house of representatives 
saa the senate by the passage of senate concurrent resolution No. 8; 


an 
“ Whereas the legislature did fulfill the recommendations by enactment 
of house bill No. 170, which in section 108 reads as follows: 

„Sc. 108. Should e by virtue of the authority vested In 
it under section 10, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States, 
providing for compara and agreements between States, ratify the 
recommendations of the conference committees of the States of Oregon 
and Washington appointed to agree on the legislation necessary for 
the regulation, 3 and protection of fish, in the waters of 
the Columbia River, over which said States have concurrent juris- 
diction, and other waters within either State which would be affected 
by said concurrent interest, the recommendation being as follows: 

We further recommend that a resolution be passed by the Legis- 
latures of Washington and Oregon whereby the ratification by Con- 
gress of the laws of the States of Oregon and Washington shall act 
as a treaty between said States, subject to modification only by joint 
agreement by said States’; and said recommendation having been 
approved by resolution adopted by adopti the report of the con- 
ference committee, then, and in that event, there shall exist between 
the States of Oregon and Washington a definite compact and agree- 
ment, the purport of which shall be substantially as follows: 

All laws and regulations now exis or which may be neces- 
sary for regulating, protecting, or preservin fish in the waters of 
the Columbia River, over which the States o Oragon and Washing- 
ton have concurrent jurisdiction, or any other waters within either 
of said States, which would affect said concurrent jurisdiction, shall 
be made, changed, altered, and amended in whole or in part only 
biel ie mutual consent and approbatién of both States: There- 

ore 


“Resolved (the house concurring), That we urge upon Congress of 
the United States of America to enact appropriate legislation ratifyin 
and confirming the compact and giving its consent to the compact an 
agreement between the States of Washington and n as is required 
by ra 10 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States of 

merica.” 

The memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon is as follows: 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 


“Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Oregon and Washington 
did appoint committees from their respective es to confer each 
with the other and to recomm legislation necessary to be pro- 
vided for the regulation, preservation, and protection of salmon 
and other food fishes in the waters of the lumbia River, over 
which the States of Washington and Oregon have concurrent juris- 
diction, and over waters within the boundaries of said States 
which might be of concurrent interest; and 
“ Whereas said committees did meet in Portland, Oreg., on the 6th cay 
of February, 1915, and did agree on the necessa measures an 
Topaia con to be enacted by the Legislatures of the States of 
ashington and Oregon, and in their reports to their respective 
bodies did recommend ‘ We further recommend that a resolution 
be passed by the Legislatures of Washington and Oregon whereby 
the ratification by Congress of the laws of the States of Oregon 
and Washington shall act as a treaty between said States, subject 
to modification by joint agreement by said States’; and 
“ Whereas said report was adopted by both the house of representatives 
= as TET by the passage of senate concurrent resolution 
vo. 4; an 
“ Whereas the i eo did fulfill the recommendations by enactment 
of senate bill No. 265, which in section 20 reads as follows: 
“*Sec. 20, shonld Congress, by virtue of the authority invested 
in it under section 10, Article I, of the Constitution of the United 
States, ee for compacts and agreements between States, rati- 
fying the recommendations of the conference committees of the 

tates of Oregon and Washington, appointed to agree on the legis- 
lation A ty for the regulation, preservation, and protection of 
fish in the waters of the Columbia River, over which said States 
have concurrent jurisdiction, and other waters within cither State, 
which would be affected by said concurrent interest, recommendation 
being as follows: 

“*We further recommend that a resolution be passed by the Legis- 
latures of Washington and Oregon whereby the ratification b 
Congress of the laws of the States of Oregon and Washington shalt 
act as a treaty between said States, subject to modification only 
by joint agreement by said States; and said recommendation having 
been approved by resolution adopted by adopting the report of the 
conference committee, then, and in that event, there shall exist 
between the States of Oregon and Washington a definite compact and 
agreement, the purport of which shall be substantially as follows: 

“All laws and regulations now existing or which may be neces- 
sary for regulating, protecting, or preserving fish in the waters of 
the Columbia River, over which the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have concurrent jurisdiction, or any other waters within 
either of said States, which would affect said concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, shall be made, changed, altered, and amended in whole or in 

rt only with the mutual consent and approbation of both States’ ": 
Therefore be it 


“ Resolved (the house concurring), That we urge upon Congress of 
the United States of America to enact appropriate legislation ratifyin 
and confirming the compact and giving its consent to the compact an 
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agreement between the States of- Washington and Oregon as is 


3 
by section 10 of Article 1 of the Constitution of the United States of 


America. 

“ Filed in the office of the secretary of state February 20, 1915." 

The authority of Congress in this connection is unquestioned. The 

first clause of section 10 of Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States provides that no State shall enter into any treaty.” In the 
third clause of the same section of Article I it is provided that “no 
State shall, without the consent of Congres: enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State.” These two clauses 
dealing with the powers of the State to enter into treaty or contract 
relations with other States or foreign nations are significant in that 
the framers of the Constitution sought to bar absolutely all treaties 
between individual States and foreign powers, a function reserved 
solely to the Federal Government, but did not take away the power 
of the States to make compacts having no political significance. To 
distinguish such latter arrangements from the treaties mentioned in 
the first clause of section 10, mer were designated as compacts and 
agreements. The power of the States in connection with such com- 
pacts and agreements was limited by requiring that such compacts 
should not be entered into without the consent of Congress, this 
prohibition being undoubtedly intended to guard against abuses of 
the privilege thus retained to the States. 
There are a number of decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States defining the force and effect of compacts and agreements entered 
into between the States and gee agea compacts where they have 
been consented to by Congress, whether such consent was ressly 
directed by act of Congress or granted Sig) Hew (Green v. Biddle, 
8 Wheat, 1; Poole v. Fleeger, 11 Peters, 185; Virginia v. Tennessee, 
148 U. S., 503; Wharton v. Wise, 153 U. S., 155; Stearns v. Minnesota, 
179 U. S., 223.) 

The reasons for the passage of the acts containing this compact and 
2 the request that it be ratified by Congress may be briefly given as 
‘ollows : 

For about 300 miles the Columbia River separates the States of 

Washington and Oregon. The dividing line between the two States 
is described in the act of Congress approved February 14, 1859, enti- 
= ma act for the admission of Oregon into the Union,” and begin- 
ning at— 
n point due west and opposite the middle of the north ship channel of 
the Columbia River; thence easterly, to and up the middle channel of 
said river, and where it is divided by islands, up the middle of the widest 
channel thereof, to a pont near Fort Walla Walla, where the forty- 
sixth parallel of north latitude crosses said river; thence east, on 
said parallel to the middle of the main channel of the Shoshone or 
Snake River.” (11 Stat., meh 

A previous act of Congress (10 Stat., mar which was the act estab- 
lishing the Territorial government of W. oe provided that the 
Territory of Oregon and the Territory of Washington should have 
F jurisdiction over all offenses committed on the Columbia 

ver, 

The act admitting Oregon as a State provided that the State of 
Oregon should have concurrent jurisdiction in civil as well as criminal 
cases on the Columbia and all other rivers and waters bordering on 
the snid State so far as the same shall form a boundary to said State, 
and any other State or States now or hereafter to be formed an 
bounded by the same, and that said rivers and waters should be com- 
mon highways and torever free to the inhabitants of said States and 
to all other citizens of the United States. 

Theoretically the queens arising over the boundary line between 
the two States should not be serious, but practically the matter is sur- 
rounded with much difficulty, especially since the unusual size of the 
stream and the changes made by lapse of time make the middle of 
the channel uncertain as to location. A few years ago the dispute as 
to the boundary line became so serious that the matter was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. (State of Washington v. State of 
Oregon, 211 U. S., 127.) his case, however, fixed the boundary line 
for only a few miles at the mouth of the river. 

The fishing industry along the Columbia River is highly 23 
the citizens of both States fishing in its waters under licenses issued by 
their respective States. In the enforcement of the fishing laws in 
effect in the two States serious difficulties have in the past arisen on 
account of the differences in these laws. The method of fishing the 
river with nets and other gear is such that many persons fishing therein 
carry on operations within the territorial limits of both States. Often 
such operations are carried on simultaneously in both States. Without 
identical laws or laws practically identical the laws of each State are 
rendered practically useless as regards citizens operating under licenses 
issued by the other State. (In re Matson, 69 Fed., 535; Ex parte 
Desjeiro, ex parte Furua, 152 Fed., 1004; Neilsen v. State ‘of Oregon, 
212 U. S., 315.) 

An examination of the opinions in these cases will show the difficulty 
in enforcing any law of one State in the absence of a similar law in the 
other State, 

In the Matson case cited above the defendant Matson was operating 
under a license issued by the State of Washington. He was arrested by 
officers of the State of Oregon for violation of the laws of Oregon 
relating to fishing on Sunday. -The court held that where the act on 
account of which he was convicted was not contrary to the laws of the 
State which issued his license, he could not be convicted in the other 
State for violation of the laws of such other State, although the concur- 
ey . of the two States over the Columbia River is unques- 
tioned. 

We find many precedents for this kind of legislation, a list of which 
is set forth in the appendix hereto attached. ; 

The committee, however, in reporting favorably upon this legislation 
in nowise desires to express its opinion upon the merits or wisdom of 
the bills enacted by the two States, but s mply in response to the said 
memorials of both of the said States memorializing and asking the con- 
sent of Congress to sald compact and agreement entered into between 
the said States, gives its opinion that Congress has the power and 
should give its consent to said compact and agreement, and accordingly 
recommends the passage of the bill. 


ACTS OF CONGRESS GIVING CONSENT TO AGREEMENTS BETWEEN STATES, 


Resolution of May 12, 1820 (3 Stat., 609). Kentucky and Tennessee, 
February 2, 1820. Boundary iine. 

Act of. June 28, 1834 (4 Stat., 708)... New York and New Jersey, 
September 16, 1833. Boundary line, execution of process, ete, 
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Arkansas. 


Act of January 3. 1855 (10 Stat., 602). Massachusetts and New 


York, May 14 and July 21, 1853. Cession of district of Boston Corner 
by Massachusetts to New York 

Act of February 9, 1859 (11 Stat., 382). Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Attorney eral directed to assent to agreement between 
States in adjustment of boundary dispute before Supreme Court. 

Joint resolution of February 21, 1861 (12 Stat., 250). Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. Joint action for removal of raft from Red River 
(past or prospective ments). 

Joint resolution of March 10, 1866 (14 Stat., 350). Virginia and 
n Cession of Berkeley and Jefferson Counties to West 

a. 

Act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat., 481). Virginia and Maryland, Janu- 
ary 16, 1877. Boundary line. 

Act of April 7, 1880 21 Stat., ar New York and Vermont, Novem- 
ber 27, 1876, and March 20, 1879. oundary line. . 

Act of February 26, 1881 (21 Stat., 351). New York and Connecti- 
cut, December 8, 1879. Boundary line. 

Act of October 12, 1888 (25 Stat., 553). Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, May 25, 1887 Boundary line. 

-Act of August 19, 1890 (26 Stat., 329). New York and Pennsylvania, 


March 26, 1886. undary line. 
Act of Jory. 24, 1897 (30 Stat., 214). South Dakota and Nebraska, 
June 3 and 7, 1897. Boundary line. 


Joint resolution of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1465). Tennessee and 
Virginia, January 28 and February 9, 1901. Boundary line. 

Act of March 1, 1905 (33 Stat., 820). South Dakota and Nebraska. 
Boundary tine. 

Act of January 24, 1907 (34 Stat., 858). New Jersey and Delaware, 
March 21, 1905. Jurisdiction over Delaware River, oo, etc. 

Joint resolution of January 26, 1909 (35 Stat., 1160). Mississippi 
and — 178 Boundary line and criminal jurisdiction (prospective 
agreemen 

Joint resolution of January 26, 1909 (35 Stat., 1161). bane A 
and — ras Boundary line and criminal jurisdiction (prospective 
agreement). 

Joint resolution of February 4, 1909 (35 Stat., 1163). Tennessee and 

0 Boundary line and criminal jurisdiction (prospective agree- 

men 


). 
Joint resolution of June 7, 1910 (36 Stat., 881). Missouri and Kan- 
sas. Bound line and criminal jurisdiction (prospective agreement). 

Joint resolution of June 10, 1910 (36 Stat., 881). Oregon and Wash- 

ton. Boundary line (prospective agrecment). 

oint resolution of June 22, 1910 (36 Stat., 882). Wisconsin, IHi- 

nois, Indiana, and Michigan. Criminal jurisdiction on Lake Michigan 
(prospective agreement). (3 

Act of October 3, 1914 (38 Stat., T27). Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, March 19, 1908, and June 6, 1913. Boundary line. 

(McCiLesxon, May 18, 1916.) 


IH. Rept. No. 360, 65th Cong., 2d sess.] 
COLUMBIA RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


Mr. HADLEY, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, submitted the following report (to 8 II. 8 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R 2617) to ratify the compact and agreement 
between the States of Oregon and Washington regarding concurrent 
12 over the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries 
n connection with regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, having 
considered the same, report it to the House with the recommendation 


2 
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that it do pass. 
The adv 8 of this legislation was set forth in a communication 
from Mr. A. L. Thurman, solicitor for the Department of Commerce, in 


a report of this committee on a similar bill which passed the House 
of Representatives in the Sixty-fourth Congress, but failed to pass the 
Senate. A copy of the communication referred to is as follows: 
OFFICE or THE SOLICITOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, . 
Washington, February 7, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, 7 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear JUDGE ALEXANDER: I am in receipt of your letter of the 
5th instant, inclosing H. R. No. 6097, to ratify the compact and agree- 
ment between the States of Oregon and 8 regarding concur- 
rent jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, in connection with regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, 
and asking me to please give the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries my opinion as to the merits of the bill and the wisdom of 
enacting it Into law This same matter was covered in S. 2529, intro- 
duced by Senator CHARLES F. JOHNSON, and sent to the department by 
the Committee on Fisheries of the Senate for an expression of opinion. 
The matter was referred by the department to the Bureau of Fisheries, 
and I am inclosing you a copy of letter to Senator JOHNSON prepared by 
the bureau and signed by Assistant Secretary Sweet, whith seems to 
entirely cover the matter. The department is of the opinion that the 
bill ae be caseed into law, 

our, very truly, 
are A. L. THURMAN, Solicitor. 


(Copy.) 
January 8, 1916. 
Hon: CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 3 
Chairman Committee on Fisheries, 1 
United States Senate, Washington, 

My Dran Senator: In reply to your letter of January 3, Eaten a 
copy of S. 2529, a bill ratifying the compact and agreement between the 
States of Oregon and Wash meron regarding concurrent jurisdiction over 
the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries in connection with, 
regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, I beg to advise that this is 
regarded as a meritorious and desirable measure and its passage is 
recommended. k 

It is essential for the welfare and conservation of the fisheries of the 
Columbia River that the legislation affecting them be consistent and har- 
monious, and as the jurisdiction over that stream and certain of its tribu- 
taries is divided between the States party to this compact, it is highiy 
important that the laws of the two should be in accord. The recent 
sessions of the Legislatures of Oregon and Washington took cognizance 
of this, and the fisheries regulations relating to these waters are now 
uniform in the two States. It is desirable that this condition should 
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be perpetuated by ratification of the compact which, while not prevent- 
ing modification of the present laws by mutual agreement of the two 
States, will make impossible their amendment by any ill-considered 
action of one State. 

E. F. SWEET, 


TEY ERTI Acting Secretary 


Memorials to eg ous were passed by the Legislatures of the States 
of Washington and Oregon, respectively, at the sessions of 1915, urgin 
upon Congress the enactment of appropriate legislation ratifying an 
confirming the compact above referred to and giving its consent to the 
compact and agreement between the States named, as required by section 
10 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States. 

A ies compact is embodied in the memorials and is set forth in the 

i 2 — memorial of the Legislature of the State of Washington is as 

‘ollows : 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from the State of Washington: 

“We, your memortalists, the senate and house of representatives of 
the State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent, show, and pray as follows: 

“ Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Oregon and Washington did 
appoint committees from their respective les to confer each with 
the other and to recommend legislation necessary to be provided 
for the regulation, preservation, and protection of salmon and 
other food fishes in the waters of the Columbia River, over which 
the States of Washington and Oregon have concurrent jurisdiction. 
and over waters within the boundaries of said States which might 
be of concurrent interest ; and 

“Whereas said committees did meet In Portland, Oreg., on the 6th da 
of February, 1915, and did agree on the 3 measures an 
legislation to be enacted by the Legislatures of the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and in their reports to their respective bodies 
did recommend, * We further recommend that a resolution be passed 
by the Legislatures of Washington and Oregon, whereby the ratifi- 
cation A Bae cher of the laws of the States of Oregon and Wash- 
a shall act as a treaty between said States, subject to modifi- 
cation by joint agreement by said States’; and 

“ Whereas said report was adopted by both the house of esentatives 
ae the senate by the passage of senate concurrent resolution No. 8; 
an 

“ Whereas the legislature did fulfill the recommendations by enactment 
of house bill No. 170, which in section 108 reads as follows : 


“*Sec. 108. Should Congress, by virtue of the authority vested in 
it under section 10, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States, 
providing for compete and agreements between States, ratify the 
recommendations of the conference committees of the States of Oregon 
and Washington appointed to agree on the legislation necessary for the 
regulation, preservation, and protection of fish in the waters of the 
Columbia River, over which said States have concurrent jurisdiction, 
and other waters, within elther State which would be affected by said 
concurrent interest, the recommendation being as follows: 

We further recommend that a resolution be passed by the - 
latures of Washington and Oregon whereby the ratification by Con- 
gress of the laws of the States of Oregon and Washington shall act 
as a treaty between said States, subject to modification only by joint 
agreement by said States“; and said recommendation having been 
approved by resolution adopted by adopting the gery of the confer- 
ence committee, then, and in that event, there shall exist between the 
States of Oregon and Washington a definite See and agreement, 
the purport of which shall be superen nany as follows: 

All laws and regulations now existing, or which may be neces- 
sary for regulating, protecting, or preserving fish in the waters of 
the Columbia River, over which the States of on and Washington 
have concurrent jurisdiction, or any other waters within either of 
said States, which would affect said concurrent jurisdiction, shall 
be made, changed, altered, and amended in whole or in part only with 
A igh el consent and approbation of both States: Therefore 


“ Resolved (the house concurring), That we urge upon Congress of 
the United States of America to enact appropriate legislation ratif, 
and confirming the egy oe and giving its consent to the compact an 
agreement between the States of Washington and Oregon as is required 
eee 10 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States of 

erica.” 

The memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon is as follows: 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congresa assembled: 

% Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Oregon and Washington did 
appoint „committees from their respective bodies to confer each with 
the other and to recommend 1! lation necessary to be provided 
for the regulation, preservation, and protection of salmon and other 
food fishes in the waters of the Columbia River, over which the 
States of Washington and Oregon have concurrent Jurisdiction, and 
over waters within the boundaries of said States which might be of 
concurrent interest; and 

„% Whereas said committees did meet in Portland, Oreg., on the 6th day 
of February, 1915, and did agree on the necessary measures and 
legislation to be enacted by the Legislatures of the States of 
Washington and Oregon, and in their reports to their respective 
bodies did recommend, ‘We further recommend that a resolution 
be passed by the Legislatures of Washington and Oregon whereby 
the ratification by Congress of the laws of the States of Oregon 
and Washington shall act as a treaty between said States, subject 
to modification by joint agreement by said States’; and 

* Whereas sald report was adopted by both the house of representatives 
and cd senate by the passage of senate concurrent resolution No. 
4 an 

# Whereas the legislature did fullfill the recommendations by enactment 
of senate bill No. 265, which in section 20 reads as follows: 
„Sr. 20. Should Congress, by virtue of the authority invested in 

it under section 10, Articie I, of the Constitution of the United States, 
roviding for compacts and agreements between States, ratifying 

The recommendations of the conference committees of the States o 

Oregon and Washington appointed to ee on the legislation neces- 

for the r lation, 
waters of the Columbia 


ation, "ena protection of fish in the 
iver, over which said States have concur- 


rent P bee ag et and other waters within either State which would 
150 acten by said concurrent interest, recommendation being as 

“> We further recommend that a resolution be passed by the Legis- 
latures of Washington and Oregon whereby the ratification by Con- 


conference committee, 
tween the States of Ure: 


agreem-nt the purport of which shall be substantially as follows: 
All laws and regulations now existing, or which may be neces- 
Sary for regulating, protecting, or 


“Resolved (the house concurring), That we urge upon Congress of 
the United States of America to enact i e legislation hare Shae, | 
and confirming the compact and giving its consent to the compact an 
agreement between the States of Washington and u. as is required 
2 zoro 10 of Article I of the Co: tion of the United States of 

“ Filed in the office of the secretary of state February 20, 1915.” 

The Secretary of Commerce has recently advised the committee of 
the continuing necessity for this legislation, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to his letter, a copy of which is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OERIEN, OE Gone 3 val 0 
ashington, January 16, 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, 1 hé 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear JUDGE ALEXANDER: I am in receipt of yours of the 15th 
instant inclosing copy of H. R. 2617, a bill to ratify the compact and 
agreement between the States of Oregon and Washington regarding 
concurrent jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and preservin 
ba aa inquiring if occasion for enacting this bill into law s 


The occasion does still exist, and the bill should be enacted into law. 
You will probabiy recall that I referred to it in my letter to you 
of yesterday covering legislation affecting this department pending in 
your committee. The report of the co ttee, submitted by the House 
of Representatives (64th Cong., Ist sess., N No. 379), covers the 
attitude of the department in regard to this bill. 


Very truly, yours, WILLIAM C. Reppretp, 

Secretary. 
That the States of Oregon and Washington are still desirous of 
having the proposed compact ratified is evidenced by the fact that a 
joint committee from the legislatures of these two States which met 
at Seattle Wash., on Saturday, February 3. 1917, to confer upon mat- 
ters pepe to their joint fishing interests on the Columbia River, 
embodied in its report the following recommendation, to wit: 

“We renew the recommendations of the joint conference committee 
of 1915, that Congress shall ratify the laws of the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon relative to the fisheries on the Columbia River to 
the end that such ratification shall act as a treaty between said States 
TE ghall be subject to modification only by joint agreement of both 


The fishing vader gt 4 along the Columbia River is highly developed 
the citizens of both States fishing in its waters under licenses issue 
ar the respective States. In the enforcement of the fishing laws in 
the two States serious difficulties have in the arisen on account 
of the differences in these laws The meth of fishing with nets 
and other gear ts such that many fishermen carry on operations within 
the territorial limits of both States. Often such operations are con- 
ducted simultaneously in both States. Without identical laws or laws 
practically identical the laws of each State are rendered practically 
useless as regards citizens operating under licenses issued by the other 
State. (In re Matson, 69 Fed. 535; ex parte Desjeiro, ex re Furua, 
152 Fed., 1004; Neilson v. State of Oregon, 212 U. S. 315.) 

The necessity for Federal legislation, if the terms of the compact and 
agreement are to be given effect, is a rent on reference to section 
10 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States, which, amon 
other things, provides that “No State shall, without the consent o 
any eien + œ > enter into any agreement or compact with another 

8.“ 


There is ample precedent for such legislation. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has repeatedly upheld such compacts and agreements 
between States which have been consented to by Congress. 
Biddle, 8 Wheat., 1; Poole v. Fleeger, 11 Pet, 185; Vir, 

148 U. S., 503; Wharton v. Wise, 153 U. S., 155; Stearns v. 
Minnesota, 179 U. S., 223.) 

The States of Oregon and Washington having entered into a compact 
and agreement providing for the regulation, preservation, and pratec- 
tion of salmon and other food fishes in the waters of the Columbia 
River over which they have concurrent jurisdiction, the enactment of 
ee bill reported is pro to render 
effectual. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the bill (S. 1484) ratify- 
ing the compact and agreement between the States of Oregon 
and Washington regarding concurrent jurisdiction over the 
waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries in connection 
with regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, now on the 
calendar, be indefinitely postponed, 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 389) to extend 
the time for cutting timber on the Coconino and Tusayan Na- 
tional Forest, Ariz, 


such provisions 


HOUSE RITT, REFERRED. 


H. R. 7795. An act to provide for the national security and de- 
fense and further to assure an adequate supply of food, by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to contract with farmers 
in certain areas for the production of grain through advances, 
loans, and otherwise, and by providing for the voluntary mobili- 
zation of farm labor, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Si 

TRANSPORTATION FOR SHIPYARDS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3388) to amend the emergency shipping 
funds provisions of the urgent deficiency appropriation act 
approved June 30, 1917, so as to empower the President and his 
designated agents to take over certain transportation systems 
for the transportation of shipyard and plant employees, and for 
other purposes. This is a bill reported by the Committee on 
Commerce, and the matter seems to be quite urgent now. It 
has to do with providing transportation facilities for employees 
in the shipyards. I think there is no real opposition to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. ; 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
June,“ to strike out “thirtieth” and insert “fifteenth”; on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “operated,” to strike out “by 
steam or electric power,” and in the same line, after the word 
all,“ to insert “cars”; in line 3, after the word “thereof,” to 
strike out “to the end that the same be fitilized ” and insert the 
word “ neggssary,” so as to make the section read: 

That section 1 of the emergency shipping fund provisions of the urgent 
deficiency appropriation act of June 15, 1917, is hereby amended by 
adding a new provision reading as follows: 

“(f) To take possession of, lease, or assume control of any street 
railroad, interurban railroad, or rt thereof wherever operated, and 
all cars, appurtenances, and franchises or parts thereof commonly used 
in connection with the operation thereof necessary for the transfer and 
transportation of employees of shipyards or plants engaged or that may 
hereafter be engaged in the construction of ships or equipment therefor 
for the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, on page 2, line 8, to 
strike out “ section 3” and insert “ paragraph (b) of section 1”; 
in line 10, before the word “line,” to strike out “fourth” and 
insert third,” and in the same line to strike out section“ and 
insert “ paragraph ” ; in line 12, after the word “street,” to strike 
out the word “car”; and in line 13, after the word “ thereof,” 
to insert “cars and other equipment necessary to operation,” so 
as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. That paragraph (b) of section 1 of said act is hereby amended 
by adding, after the word “ material,” in the third line of said para- 
graph, the following words: “or take possession, lease, or assume con- 

rol of any street railroad, interurban railroad, or part thereof, cars and 
other equipment necessary to operation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to add as an additional section, the 
following: 


Sec. 3. That upon taking possession of such property, or leasing or 
assuming control thereof, just compensation shall be made.therefor, to 
be determined by the President, and if the amount thereof so determined 
by the President is unsatisfactory to the person entitled to receive the 
same, such person shall be d 75 per cent of the amount so deter- 
mined by the President and shall be entitled to sue the United States of 
America to recover such further sums as added to 75 per cent will make 
up such amount as will be just compensation therefor, in the manner 

rovided for by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial 


ode. 

The President may exercise the power and authority hereby vested in 
him through the several departments of the Government, and through 
such agency or agencies as he shall determine from time to time. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, when this bill was called up 
some weeks ago I objected at that time to its consideration. I 
do not object now, because I am convinced that the Shipping 
Board must have some such authority as that proposed to be 
conferred by this measure. It seemed to me then, and it does 
now, that the results desired could be obtained through the 
Director General of Railroads. The Shipping Board, however, 
believe that more speedy action can be obtained by giving them 
the authority proposed under this bill. 

The one danger, Mr. President, is that in case the Shipping 
Board are not exceedingly careful, they may have imposed 
upon them worthless railways at an exorbitant figure. I have 
had some doubt of the wisdom of the measure, but I do know 

that something must be done to relieve the situation in some 
of the out-of-the-way shipyards, which have been constructed 
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during the past year or so. I have talked with the Shipping 
Board officials about the matter, and have expressed the hope 
to them that they will exercise the greatest possible care to 
avoid the danger of the Government being imposed upon in 
this matter. I shall not object to the passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend the 
emergency shipping fund provisions of the urgent deficiency 
appropriation act approved June 15, 1917, so as to empower 
the President and his designated agents to take over certain 
transportation systems for the transportation of shipyard and 
plant employees, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted 
in the Recorp, in connection with the bill, a telegram from 
Admiral Bowles, who is in charge of the work in the agency 
yards at Hog Island, at Bristol, Pa., and at Newark, N. J., 
representing the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He explains 
in the telegram the importance of this measure. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Florida to have printed in the Recorp the 
telegram presented by him? 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: T 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feburary 10, 1918. 
Senator DUNCAN U. FLETCHER 


Chairman Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


I respectfully urge that you secure passage of Senate bill 3388, au- 
thorizing the President to take over transportation systems in order that 
we may have authority necessary to secure transportation of shipyard 
workers. We are endeavoring and have, in many cases, already negoti- 
ated satisfactory arrangements, but in other cases transportation com- 
panies are absolutely refusing to negotiate or to provide facilities, This 
is occurring in places where actual delay is occurring in the production 
of ships. I believe trolley companies are opposing passage of the bill, 
hoping to obtain some more comprehensive measure to cover their gen- 
eral difficulties of finances, but in the meantime delay is very detri- 
mental to ship production and should not be permitted to cone: 

OW LES. 


EDUCATION OF ADULT ILLITERATES. 


Mr. SMITH 6f Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 4185. This bill was before the 
Senate a few days ago, and we were stopped in its consideration 
by the expiration of the morning hour at 2 o'clock. It is the bill 
(S. 4185) to require the Commissioner of Education to devise 
methods and promote plans for the elimination of adult illit- 
eracy in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia moves 
to proceed with the consideration of the bill named by him. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Georgia for just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Can the Senator tell us whether or 
not this bill is likely to provoke any discussion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we can dispose of it in a 
very few minutes. It is a short measure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are one or two bills on the cal- 
endar that the War Department is very insistent shall be passed. 
We should try to get those bills through, and they have not yet 
been acted upon either by the Senate or by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. If, however, the Senator from Georgia thinks the 
bill moved by him will not take long to consider, I shall not in- 
sist on proceeding with the bills to which I refer. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think the bill for which I 
ask consideration will take much time. This also is one of the 
bills which the War Department is very anxious to have put 
through. It is a bill to authorize an appropriation for the Bu- 
reau of Education to aid the War Department in its work with 
the illiterates in the cantonments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia, to proceed with the consideration of 
the bill named by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4185) to 
require the Commissioner of Education to devise methods and 
promote plans for the elimination of adult illiteracy in the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the only criticism 
which was made upon this bill when it was previously before 
the Senate was that the amount proposed to be appropriated was 
not suflicient to accomplish the work. I now desire to say to the 
Senate that in the cantonments the War Department controls 
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plishment of the desired result, 
Department, as I am advised, that the Bureau of Education 
should supervise and give direction to its effort to remove illiter- 
acy both in the cantonments and among the men of draft age, 
and also to stimulate instruction in English, so that all drafted 
men may at least be able to understand English sufficiently to 
comprehend orders. 

I have been asked to suggest as an amendment that the appro- 
priation for the first year be increased to $100,000, to continue 
available until expended. Therefore I move to amend, in line 9, 
page 2, by substituting “$100,000” for “$50,000”; and I also 
move to add, on page 2, line 10, after the date 1918,” the words 
to continue available until expended.” č 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be regarded as agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. , Then, on page 2, line 10, after the 
word “and,” where it occurs the second time, I move to insert 
the words “ fifty thousand dollars,” so that after the first year 
the appropriation will remain at $50,000, as contemplated in 
this bill as originally reported. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Georgia whether he expects that this bill will be 
a continuing appropriation? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is limited to a few years. The 
time is limited in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Is it limited to the time of the war? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; under its language the appro- 
priation is limited to $50,000 a year until 1928. 

Mr. KING. But is it limited in its operation to those who 
are in the military and naval service of the Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. It contemplates, first, the devo- 
tion of the fund to the drafted men. The emergency of the 
situation was brought to public attention by the discovery of 
the fact that so large a number of drafted men can not speak 
English and can not read. and write it. The fund is continued 
for a few years for the purpose of generally stimulating the 
fight throughout all the States to eliminate the illiteracy of 
those of mature years. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, legislation having for its object 
the stimulation of education is desirable, but 4here is another 
angle to the question. In legislating here we must keep in view 
the distinction between the powers and duties and limitations 
of the Federal: Government and the prerogatives and responsi- 
bilities of the States as sovereign governments. Because an act 
of Congress might bring beneficent results, it would not be 
justified if it offended against the rights of the States or was 
beyond the general purpose for which the Federal Government 
Was organized. The Federal Government may have power to 
do many things which it ought not to do and the performance 
of which would unduly aggrandize its powers and tend to de- 
vitalize the States. 

Appropriations of money to the States unquestionably would 
aid the States, but the appropriations might be wholly unauthor- 
ized and might establish precedents. which would be highly 
dangerous to the Republic. The people, often without thought, 
request Federal aid for purely domestic and local concerns. The 
States are not beggars; they are not wards of the General 
Government, living off its bounties and gratuities. The States 


have the work of nations to perform and should perform their | 


work with courage and independence. 

The education of the people within the States is a duty rest- 
ing on the States. They can not and they ought not to shirk it. 
It would be cowardly for them to abdicate the responsibility of 
caring for the educational and the moral needs of the people and 
devolving upon the National Government this local and impor- 
tant duty. ‘ 

This bill points toward Federal control of education. It seeks 
justification because there are found to be illiterates within the 
States. 

The theory seems to be that the States have failed to educate 
the people up to a standard to be desired; therefore the National 
Government should intervene. The bill, as I understand it, is 
different from what the Senator from Georgia declares it to be. 
It is not a measure to aid those now in the military or naval 
service of the United States. It carries an appropriation to 
secure information which any educator of standing already 
possesses or which can be obtained by a few hours’ search in 
the Library in this city. It will increase some one’s salary or 
multiply offices and give a number of estimable and amiable 
gentlemen a chance to work for a Government which is now 
staggering under a burden daily increased by the employment 
of additional servants. 

We already know what the educational system of the States 
is. Statisties are voluminous and instructive. - We are familiar 
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with Europe's educational systems, and we are familiar with the 


methods or lack of methods employed to aid illiterates in making 


themselves more useful as members of society. 

The words “to extend their knowledge of subjects. pertaining 
to their welfare and to their duties as citizens and responsi- 
bilities as citizens and members of society” clearly indicate a 
purpose to authorize an inquiry inte matters which pertain to 
the work and duty of the States. 

Suppose a number of persons acting under this bill, if it shall 
become a law, shall write elaborate reports upon the duties of 
citizenship and how persons shall act to measure up to the 
responsibilities as citizens and members of society,” what will 
they say that has not been said by the greatest educators of 
this country? 

Mr. President, this bill is a delusion and a snare. It will 
serve no useful purpose and is the entering wedge to a control 
by the parent Government of the educational systems of the 
States. It is a seductive measure. It calls for cooperation 
with the States. It calls for work already done, but which, if 
not done, should be performed by the States. Under the war 
spirit we would justify any legislation. Faddists and reform- 
ers are here in great number seeking all sorts of foolish and 
hysterical legislation under the pretext that the exigency of 
war demands it. 

The statement of the Senator from Georgia, if I correctly 
interpreted his remarks, is an indictment of the educational 
systems of the States; it is a declaration that they have failed 
to discharge their duties in educating those within their 
borders. Ergo, Congress must step in and control education. 

I might add in passing that I am at a loss to understand how 
any Senator indoctrinated in the faith of Jefferson and edu- 
cated to the view that the Union is composed of “ indestructible 
States can support this measure. 

It looks to me, Mr. President, as if this is another 
evidence of the hysteria that now manifests itself in various 
parts of the Union. If some supposed evil exists in the States, 
immediately there is a rush to Congress for the purpose of rem- 
edying the evil. The theory seems to be that the States are 
absolutely impotent to manage their own affairs and perform 
their sovereign duties, and that, if the States can only be 
touched with the magic power of the Federal Government, im- 
mediately all evils vanish, all mistakes are corrected, and vir- 
tue is created and progress ensues. My experience is that the 
Federal Government, no matter which party is in power, no 
matter what it undertakes, fails to perform the labor, if it per- 
tains to local and domestic affairs, as efficiently as the States 
would perform it; and it is agreed by all that in the perform- 
ance of business undertakings the National Government falls 
far short when measured by the standard applied to private 
enterprises. The States regard education as the most important 
work devolving upon them. They heavily tax the people for 
educational purposes: They can discharge this great responsi- 
bility far better than can the Federal Government. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to ask the Senator a question. Has he 
studied this bili to see that the Federal Government under this 
bill is not presumed to take any part in educating illiterates? 
It is simply a bill to stimulate the States to take action. For 
instance, take the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent. We would get under this bill as originally reported $180 
a year, and as the bill now stands $360 a year, because, on the 
suggestion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrrxu], the 
amount of the appropriation has been increased from $50,000 to 
$100,000 for the present year. It therefore means only $360 for 
the State of Vermont, a sum so small that the Senator at once 
can see that nothing is contemplated in the way of actual edu- 
cation by the Federal Government. We simply, at the sugges- 
tion of the War Department and of the Bureau of Education, 
wish to try to bring to the States the necessity of doing this 
work. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think I understand the purpose 
of the bill, and, notwithstanding the plea that the Senator's 
question presents, I am not converted to the wisdom of the 
measure. In the first place, if it is merely for the purpose of 
stimulating the States to increased educational effort, it is not 
going to be effective, because the appropriation, as the Senator 
himself suggests, is not sufficiently large to be very much of an 
incentive or a stimulation to additional effort within the States. 

Mr. PAGE. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt him, 
I will say that under the vocational educational bill passed two 
or three years ago we already have the machinery by which 
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the Vocational Educational Board, without any great amount 
of labor, can bring to the attention of the States facts which 


will stimulate them to carry forward this work. We have 
5.516.000 illiterates in the United States over the age of 10. 
We have, I believe, of illiterates above the age of 20, 4,600,000. 
I do not know the percentage of illiterates in the State of 
Utah, but I know that in one State the percentage is above 30 
per cent; I think 35 per cent. 

Mr. KING. I want to state to my friend that the Stute of 
Utah fortunately stands, I think, second or third in the list of 
the States of the Union when it comes to the matter of 
education. 

Mr. PAGE. Well, the Senator certainly can not have any 
objection to the Federal Board of Vocational Education, with 
all its machinery ready to undertake this work, going to the 
States and explaining the great necessity for this work at this 
time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that is exactly the argument that 
is made whenever the Federal Government intrudes itself into 
the activities, prerogatives, rights, and duties of the States 

Mr. PAGE. But is—— 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me—and that is the 
very reason why the States have been debauched. Whenever 
you promise a State a Federal appropriation under whieh the 
State is to be relieved from the responsibility which rests upon 
it, opposition which ought to spring instinctively in the hearts 
of its Representatives is silenced. When a large Federal appro- 
propriation is to be spent in their midst for rivers or harbors, 
or roads or bridges, or education, or any private concern, then 
most Representatives are willing to receive it, and many of the 
people find a multitude of reasons for its acceptance. 

Mr. PAGE. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
there is nothing of that kind in this bill; we do not propose to 
give the States a single dollar to be by them expended. We 
simply, through the Board of Vocational Education, propose to 
advise the States as to the best methods for taking up the work 
against illiteracy. Not one single dollar under the bill can be 
paid to the States, and I hardly see how they could be de- 
bauched under this bill. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, in using the word de- 
bauched,” I did not have particular reference to this bill; and 
yet one of the reasons urged by the distinguished Senator who 
is now interrogating me in favor of it, is that some of the 
States—and he mentioned the amount which his State would 
receive—would obtain some benefits as the result of the appro- 
priation. It may possibly be within the purview of the Federal 
Government to adopt some system of preparing aliens who come 
to this land and seek citizenship for the duties of citizenship; 
but I deny that it is the duty or that it is within the constitu- 
tional power of the Federal Government to go into the States 
and control the educational systems therein. No State should 
be so abject, and so lost to its high mission and duty, as to ask 
the Federal Government for rid in the educational work which 
devolves upon it. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 
Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. . 

Mr. PAGE. I am not prepared to agree to the position taken 
by the Senator from Utah; but that is a matter which is imma- 
tevial, because it is not in any way suggested by this bill. Let 
me read the first three or four lines of the bill. 

That the Commissioner of Education shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior— 

Which means the Vocational Educational Beard— 


investigate the methods that have been and are now ased in any t of 
the United States and in foreign countries in teaching illiterate men 
and women to read and write and in inducing and assisting those of 
meager education to extend their knowledge of subjects pertaining to 
their individual welfare and to their duties and responsibilities as citi- 
zens and members of society— 

And so forth. 

Now, this subject has been brought up at this time by Secre- 
tary Lane with the advice and suggestion of the War Depart- 
ment, largely for the purpese of taking care of the illiterates 
now in the Army. The statistics show that there are to-day—I 
have forgotten the exact number—about 700,000 illiterates 
within the draft age. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I have no objec- 
tion to an appropriation being expended by the War Depart- 
ment, or, if it is deemed best, by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tiou, under the direction of the Secretary of War, in teaching 
those who are now in the service of the Government in the Army 
and in the Navy, and who, because of their unfamiliarity with 
the English language, may not be able to discharge the duties 
resting upon them as faithfully and as effectively as if they did 
understand our language. 


Mr. PAGE. If the Senator will read the letter of Secretary” 


Lane he will see that the purpose he had in mind at the time 
this bill was suggested was to look after the men who come 
back from the war with an arm gone, or a leg gone, or an eye 
gone, or with some other injury that prevents their entering 
into the work in which they were engaged when they went into 
the service. There seems to be to-day a demand upon us that 
is very pressing along these lines, and I think that was the iden 
of the Secretary in suggesting this bill, although it is made 
broad enough to stimulate a general discussion and investiga- 
tion on the part of the States with reference to illiteracy. I 
think if the Senator will consider this bill carefully he wiil see 
that it is a very worthy mensure and does not seek to put into 
the hands of the States the expenditure of any Federal money 
to be expended by the States, but is simply as the bill says— 
to investigate the best methods by which this ean be done. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if this bill were drawn along the 
line of the theory just suggested by the Senator a wholly differ- 
ent question would be presented. As I understand him, he is 
pleading now for some legislation that will enable the Govern- 
ment to better care for those who may be disabled by reason 
of the war, to improve their education, to the end that they may 
not be charges upon the public, and that they may be more use- 
ful in society. Now, there may be, and doubtless is, a duty rest- 
ing upon the Federal Government to care, so far as is just and 
proper, for those who may be wounded and injured in the war; 
and if a broad and comprehensive measure dealing with the ques- 
tion of educating the wounded were presented I feel sure it 
would receive sympathetic consideration. But this is not such 
a bill; it is a useless and unnecessary measure, simply providing 
ar inquiry about a matter which is understood by all educated 
persons. As stated, we have statistics as to the illiteracy not 
only in the States but in other countries. This bill does not 
reach the point suggested by the distinguished Senator, and can 
not be justified. 

Mr. PAGE. I think the Senator errs, in this particular: The 
dill does not seek to investigate the extent of illiteracy in for- 
eign countries, It seeks to investigate the methods that are 
being used in foreign countries to meet exactly the condition 
to which the Senator has just referred. 

Mr. KING. No; to meet the question of illiteracy, segregated 
or dissociated entirely from the question of war and the in- 
juries which result to those who may be engaged in the war. 

Mr. PAGE. If the Senator has taken the trouble to read 
the letter of Secretary Lane 

Mr. KING. I have read it carefully. 

Mr, PAGE. He will find that the whole essence of that letter 
is to do exactly what the Senator suggests it is proper to do, 
I believe the bill ought to pass, because while it does not make 
an appropriation large enough to do the work, it sets the wheels 
in motion; it stimulates inquiry as to the best methods of 
teaching illiterate men, of whom we have perhaps 700,000 now 
within the draft age. I do not know the exact number. The 
letter of Secretary Lane, however, is very particular to say 
that the main purpose of this measure is to do something for 
those men who are now in the service. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regard this bill as a covert at- 
tack upon the educational systems of the States, and as an 
entering wedge to taking from the States the control of their 
educational system, or, at least, to devolve upon the Federal 
Government, in part, the obligation of educating the people 
within the States. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I only want to suggest that this discussion 
brings vividly to my recollection a discussion along the same 
lines in the Senate when I had the honor to be a Member of 
it on a previous occasion, when, upon an appropriation bill, I 
offered an amendment to appropriate $50,000 for the purpose of 
investigating the causes leading to mine explosions. At that 
time the question was very acute, because there had been a 
number of very serious mine explosions in the West and in the 
Southwest, resulting in the loss of many lives and the injury 
of many persons. The argument was made against the pro- 
posed appropriation that it was invading a function of the 
States; that mines are permanently located things, wholly 
within States, and their operation an operation of a local 
nature; and that the Federal Government sustained no relation 
to the subject, and that it was an invasion of the powers of the 
States for us to undertake to appropriate money to make any 
such inquiry. 

The matter was discussed at great length, some of the most 
distinguished Senators of that day taking part. I remember 
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distinctly Senator Hale, of Maine, than whom no greater Senator 
ever sat in this Chamber, in my opinion; the late Senator Bacon, 
of Georgia; and quite a number of the other distinguished Sena- 
tors of that time; and we finally succeeded in having the amend- 
ment adopted. I might say parenthetically that the activities 
thus initiated have now developed into the Bureau of Mines, an 
institution which is doing as great work for humanity in the 
United States as any bureau or department of the Government. 
We came to the conclusion at that time that we had a right to 
make such investigations. That, as I understand, is all that this 
bill proposes to do—to make investigations into methods; not to 
enter into States and install anything, except, perhaps, as the 
bill says in its latter portion, at the invitation or request of the 
States, whenever they extend such invitation. 

We have been for years appropriating money, and vast sums 
of money, to inquire into the best methods of agriculture. We 
are appropriating vast sums of money for the benefit of the 
mariner and the farmer and the public at large for the purpose 
of foretelling weather conditions. We are appropriating vast 
sums of money to kill the boll weevil in the South and the gipsy 
moth in the Northeast. We are appropriating money constantly 
for kindred purposes, and we have gotten past the place where 
it can any longer be said that the aid of the Federal Government 
in making investigations and even in exterminating pests that 
assail the agriculture of the country or the cattle of the coun- 
try or anything of that kind is beyond the Federal function. In 
my judgment, Mr. President, this is a meritorious measure in 
that it only proposes to inquire into educational conditions and 
to devise remedies; and it seems to me that the education of the 
illiterates of the United States is quite as much a matter for our 
concern as the appropriation of money for the various purposes 
I have indicated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. KING. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The bill proposes to go a little fur- 
ther, because it proposes to devise efficient economic methods for 
teaching adult illiterates—men and women, and so forth—and 
— 5 information is to be furnished to and to be used by the 

tates. 

Mr. KNOX. That was exactly the purpose for which the 
appropriation of $50,000 for the investigation of the causes of 
mine explosions was proposed. 

It went that far; and every Senator knows what a tremendous 
work has been done for the miners in the United States. I re- 
member that the first bureau was established in the city of 
Pittsburgh. These investigations were made in an extraordi- 
narily thorough manner by the Federal investigators, and the 
conclusions they reached were furnished to the mining bureaus 
of the various States. As I say, from one activity to another it 
has now developed into a Federal mining bureau which is doing 
a very important work. So, if the Senator from Utah will per- 
mit me just one more moment—lI feel that I have trespassed too 
much upon his time 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. While there is no man in the Senate who is 
more desirous than I to avoid infringing upon the just and 
legitimate powers and functions of the States, and no man in 
the Senate who has yielded to the Senator from Utah a higher 
meed of praise for the stand that he is constantly taking in 
defense of the rights of the States, yet I think in this particular 
we have established precedents so numerous that it would be 
hardly just, in view of the great purpose designed to be accom- 
plished by this bill, to turn it down upon any such ground. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know that anything that 
I said warranted the conclusion—and I think, perhaps, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania reached that conclusion—that I denied 
the power of the Federal Government to make this appropriation. 
There may be the power to do an act which is inexpedient and 
usurpative. Congress might have power to bridge every creek 
in my State, but it would be improper and wrong to do so. But 
what I am particularly declaiming against is that these constant 
appropriations made by the Federal Government for expenditure 
within the States are atrophying the States, robbing them of 
their virility and independence, and causing them more and more 
to appeal to the Federal Government to aid them in purely 
domestic affairs and the performance of functions pertaining 
solely to the States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and Mr. FALL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from Georgia. I will 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico ina moment. But before 
doing so, let me add that the paternalism thus resulting will 
increase, and the activities of the General Government will be 
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multiplied, until in the course of time we will have no States 
— empty shells—and a huge, overshadowing Nation will con- 
us. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that the object of this bill 
is to furnish leadersLip and suggestion as a result of broader 
studies than would be likely to be made in a single State. Then, 
I wish to ask the Senator whether he does not think that the Na- 
tional Government more than the States is to blame if there is 
illiteracy on the part of foreign-speaking, nen-English-speaking 
immigrants who are in the United States? If there is a blame, 
does it attach to the States? Furthermore, if there is still a 
large portion of the negro population that can not read, should 
all of that blame be charged to the States? 

I only want to add that the statistics furnished us by the 
Secretary of the Interior lead to the conclusion that the 
illiterates sought to be reached especially by this bill are largely 
immigrants whose children can not speak English, foreigners, 
and negroes who have not yet advanced as we hope they will. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would not want to be placed in 
the attitude of judging where the blame should be placed, 
whether upon the Federal Government or upon the States, for 
the conditions to which the Senator refers; but I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that I think the Federal Government has been 
derelict in its duty in admitting into this country so many 
people who were not qualified for citizenship, who did not ap- 
preciate the responsibilities that flow from accepting citizenship, 
and who had no conception of the ideals, hopes, aspirations, and 
faith of the true sons of America. We have not absorbed, in- 
deed, not assimilated those welcomed to our shores. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand the Senator, he admits 
that the Federal Government has the constitutional right to 
make this appropriation. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. KING. Speaking generally, I will say that Congress can 
make this appropriation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I am correct about that, what higher 
or better purpose could be found than the purpose of educating 
the illiterates of our country, regardless of whose mistake it 
was? 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, because a government has the 
power academically and theoretically to do a certain thing, that 
does not justify, in morals or in law, the performance of the 
act itself. Perhaps, as an academic proposition, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has the power to build the roads of 
Tennessee, but in my opinion it would be a wrong for the Fed- 
eral Government to undertake the construction of the highways’ 
for the people of Tennessee. The Federal Government perhaps, 
as a bald question of the exercise of plenary power, might 
spend $100,000 for the education of the colored people within 
the State of Tennessee, but it would be an abuse of that power, 
it would be wholly unwarranted for the Federal Government to 
umke the appropriation. The plea of the Senator would justify 
the Federal Government going into the States and doing police 
duty, running the courts, maintaining the hospitals and asylums, 
and performing all the obligations resting upon the States. 
Some States might be willing to so abase themselves as to cease 
to be independent and sovereign and live upon the charities of 
the Federal Government, but if that condition should long con- 
tinue this Republic would cease to exist. I want to warn 
Senators against this practice of having Congress do for the 
States that which they should do for themselves. d 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, it would have been better, pos- 
sibly, if I desired to make a speech not to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I am sure it will improve my remarks if the 
Senator proceeds now before I yield the floor. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator is very flattering. I simply wanted 
to ask the Senator if he did not agree with my idea of the duty 
of the Government of the United States to educate some portions 
at least of the illiterate population. The suggestion of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samira] was along the line of the 
question that I desired to propound. 

The States have nothing to do with the matter of immigration 
or the matter of making citizens. That is the province of the 


National Government. No protest of the State of California 
can avail in the matter of any treaty concerning naturalization, 
for instance, nor immigration, for instance. The National Gov- 
ernment makes immigration laws and admits illiterates. The 
National Government makes citizens of these people and forces 
them upon the States. It has no internment ground upon which 
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these illiterate immigrants may be placed, unless you might say 
that they should go to the District of Columbia or the Territory 
of Alaska. As soon us they are admitted at Ellis Island or at 
San Francisco, if they come from the other direction, or any- 
where else that they may land, they scatter throughout the 
States of the Union. The Federal Government provides how 
und when they shall become citizens, and has no educational 
qualifications at all in its law, except as recently adopted upon 
the immigration act. Now, is it not, in the Senator's judg- 
ment, as in mine, the duty of the United States to assist, at least, 
in the education of the Illiterates whom it forces upon the people 
of the Stutes? 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I stated a moment ago that I felt 
that the Federal Government had been derelict in its duty in 
admitting to citizenship so many persons who failed to appre- 
einte the responsibilities which citizenship involves; and I think 
there should be some change in our Immigration laws that would 
restrict citizenship to narrower limits and to those only who 
love this country, its Constitution and its laws, its institutions, 
and its glorious history; those who desire liberty under law and 
who can comprehend in part, at least, the high mission and the 
ideals of this Republic. 

Mr. FALL. But—— 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, answering the 
inquiry which the Senator propounds, and which is a fair one, 
I think it within the power of the Federal Government to aid 
in preparing for citizenship those who come to this land and 
seek citizenship in this Republic. 

I might not oppose a proper and comprehensive measure the 
object of which was to prepare for citizenship the class just 
referred to. I should not oppose a measure suggested by the 
Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Vermont, that 
aided in the education of those who are wounded in this great 
conflict and who return from the war unprepared to make a 
livelihood. 

Mr. FALL. Then T think from the Senator’s remarks gen- 
erally he does agree with me that the Government of the 
United States, having failed to perform its duty in the past 
with reference to the admission of illiterates and making citi 
renn of them first, has the power to make an appropriation of 

is kind. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I concede that. 

Mr. FALL. Now. having the power and having failed in its 
duty to those citizens heretofore, those citizens having arrived 
in the States, they were forced to accept those illiterates, with 
which they led nothing to do and over whom they had no 
power at all. Having failed in its duty, I say that the natural 
conclusion the Senator must arrive at is that at which I have 
arrived in considering this bill. It is that the United States 
not only has the power but it is the duty of the United States to 
assist in providing for the education of these Illiterutes. 

Now. as the letter of the Secretary of the Interior seems to 
be the principal ground for the inquiry commented upon by the 
Serator from Vermont, we may realize the necessity of com- 
mencing the good work which the United States is undertaking 
now to perform in the cantonments among the drafted men. I 
think that is perfectly proper, but I would object to a provision 
leaving this investigation and this work to be performed under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior rather than the 
Secretary of War. In so far as those men are concerned, there 
will be an inevitable conflict between the two Cabinet officers. 
Here are men enlisted for the military service in the cantonments. 
Here are various other men who are registered, and I can see 
very well where there could be a conflict in the matter of 
attempted education of those who are registered but not 
drafted and those who are drafted or enlisted. The Commis- 
sioner of Education should cooperate with the Secretary of 
Wur and not with the Secretary of the Interior in reference to 
the matter, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. FALL. I am trespassing on the time of the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think I can relieve the Senator’s 
mind upon that subject. The Commissioner of Education, of 
course, conducts the bureau in the Interior Department. The 
Interior Department for many years was the branch of the 
Government to which bureaus were assigned that did not fit 
anywhere else. It was an assembly of many disconnected 
bureaus. The Bureau of Education is a bureau of the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. FALL. I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. The Secretary of the Interior has 
practically nothing to do with it. 

Mr. WALL. I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. At the present time, so far 
will 


cantonment work is concerned, the commissioner 
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cooperation with the Secretary of War; and I know that there 
will be no friction at all between the War Department and the 
Bureau of Education, but, on the contrary, I am advised the 
Secretary of War, conferring with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, desires this help from the Bureau of Education, and it 


will entirely cooperate inside the cantonments under the direc- 


tion of the Secretary of War. 

Mr, FALL. That may be very possible. but the objectio.., it 
strikes me, is much better founded than the Senator wculd 
think. We have departments of the Government overlapping 
one another. No one knows where the authority of one begins 
and the authority of the other ends, each assuming authority. 
Under the terms of the bill itself that cooperation which is su 
much to be desired under the direction of the Secretary of War 
in reference to drafted men is not provided for. 

The Commissioner of Education shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interlor, investigate— 

And so forth. 

Under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. That 
is all right as a general proposition. There is no objection 
to it in the world because his bureau is a part of the Interior 
Department. It is a portion of the working force of the 
Interior’ Department. The men who are drafted and under 
military law are under the direction of the military authori- 
ties, and there should be no possible interference by anyone 
under an act of Congress in the education of those men, except 
that such efforts should be directed by the Secretary of War 
and the military authorities, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Commissioner of Education 
could not go into the cantonments except in cooperation with 
the Secretary of War. This act of Congress does not authorize 
him to go into the cantonments. 

Mr. FALL. It authorizes him to educate these citizens or to 
investigate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
ments. 

Mr. FALL. The very fact that the Senator and myself are 
arguing the proposition, one taking one point of view and the 
other the other, is an argument against the provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What should we do to allow the 
two Secretaries to cooperate? 

Mr. FALL. I would offer a very short amendment to the 
work to be done under the provisions of the bill with the 
drafted man by inserting “and enlisted men in the service of 
the United States.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will draw an amend- 
ment providing that the work done in the cantonments must 
be done under the direction and after the approval is had of 
the Secretary of War, I accept it at once. 

Mr. FALL. I am in favor of the general proposition. I 
differ from the Senator from Utah upon the broad statement 
of the proposition; that is, I am in favor of this authority 
being given to the Commissioner of Education, and I do not 
care with whom he confers as a general proposition, but I am 
pointing out the specific condition here, which, to my mind, pre- 
sents an almost insuperable obstacle. If you are going to 
undertake to carry out the proposition that the Senator from 
Vermont is speaking of and upon which he bases, apparently, 
his support of this measure—that is, the purpose to educate 
or to assist in educating illiterates now in the Army. Then 
the Commissioner of Education in this matter may be under 
the direction of the military authority and not under the 
direction of the Seeretary of the Interior. But there is not 
one word in the bill upon the general proposition that it is 
the duty of the United States, after admitting these Iliterates 
and forcing them upon the States, to cooperate in their edu- 
cation. 

I hope the Senator from Utah will pardon me for taking up 
his time. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to have received the suggestions 
of the Senator from New Mexico. The criticism he urges 
against this bill shows that it is not based upon the proper 
theory and can not be defended upon the ground suggested by 
the Senator from Vermont or the Senator from Georgia. It 
is not a bill providing for the care of illiterates by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States whom it has permitted to come into 
the country and whom it has placed within the States; it is not 
a bill for the purpose of educating the Illiterates and infirm who 
are in the Army or Navy. It is not a bill to make better soldiers 
and sailors and to enable them to better discharge the duties rest- 
ing upon them in rendering military service to the Government. 
This bill will be construed by the States as a purpose upon 
the part of the Federal Government to enfer their borders 
and to aid in the general system of education, and will be 
made the basis for petitions to Congress or demands upon the 
Federal Government to aid in State education. 


He could not go into the canton- 
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Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to say that the 
department in drawing this bill sought to meet the objection of 
just such men as the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Iam flattered to think that the department should 
have such men as myself in mind. 

Mr. PAGE (reading) — 

Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated shall be 
used to pay teachers or school officers in any State or Territory or in 
the District of Columbia for teaching or for conte or supervisin 
any school or schools: Provided further, That the Commissioner o 
Education shall not undertake to promote the teaching of adult illit- 
erates and men and women of meager education in any State or Ter- 
ritory of the United States or in the District of Columbia by cooperation 
or otherwise without the written invitation or consent of the board of 
education or the chief school officer of such State, Territory, or District 
of Columbia. 

They tried to put up the bar against any possible use of this 
money to educate men in the States. But in passing I want to 
say we expect that very soon there may come back from Europe 
men who by reason of the war have been placed where they can 
not go on with their usual avocation, and we want to stimulate 
and prepare the States to take care of those men when they 
come back and fit them so that they will be self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizens. 

Mr. KING. The more the bill is read and the more it is ex- 
plained—and it is well and ably explained by the Senator from 
Vermont and the Senator from Georgia—the greater the objec- 
tions appear. If it is the purpose of this scheme to adopt a 
broad and comprehensive system for educating and caring for 
those who may receive wounds in the war, to aid them better 
after their return to make a livelihood, then it utterly fails. It 
is not broad; it is not comprehensive; it is narrow and dogmatic 
and will prove wholly ineffectual. If it is for the purpose of 
discharging a duty heretofore not discharged by the Federal 
Government, according to the contention of some, namely, at- 
tempting to educate those who sought citizenship before thrust- 
ing upon the States men who were wholly incompetent to dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship, then it utterly fails to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

I think the Senators having this bill in charge in the committee 
were actuated by the very best motives and had in mind the 
curing of an evil, but I do not think the bill is broad enough to 
accomplish either of the purposes suggested. It will prove mis- 
leading and deceptive and be regarded by the States as an effort 
on the part of the Federal Government to go into the States and 
aid in the control of State education and will be regarded as 
a declaration by the Federal Government that hereafter it 
purposes going into the States and aiding them in the discharge 
of duties which clearly rest upon the State. 

The criticism offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
FALL] is certainly well founded. It leads to conflict between the 
Interior Department and the War Department. It occurs to 
me that it would be the part of wisdom to recommit the bill, in 
order that a broad and comprehensive measure might be re- 
ported that will meet the evils and correct the abuses to which 
reference has been made. 

This is simply a waste of $50,000 or $100,000. It has been 
promoted largely, doubtless, by some bureau of the Government 
that wants to increase its activities and augment its powers. 
We have bureaus of this character almost daily knocking at our 
doors. Some agency is created, and it wants to expand and be- 
come a bureau, and then when it becomes a bureau it wants 
additional power and will knock at the doors of Congress and 
demand that it shall be made a department. 

Of course, we need departments and we need bureaus, but 
this burning desire on the part of agents and officials to expand 
and increase their power and the willingness with which Con- 
gress yields to their demand for appropriations and extension 
of power leads me upon this occasion to call attention to this 
character of legislation and to ask this committee, if they desire 
wholesome and proper legislation, to reconstruct this bill along 
safe and sane and rational lines. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to read the first few lines of the 
bill and then ask the Senator a question. 


That the Commissioner of Education shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interlor, investigate the methods that have been and 
are now used in any part of the United States and in foreign countries 
in teaching illiterate men and women to read and write. 

How much of this appropriation does the Senator think it will 
take to accomplish that investigation? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the reports that we have now 
from the Ceusus Department reveal the conditions in the United 
States, and the report that we can get here in the library will 
furnish the rest of the information suggested in the lines just 
read by the Senator from New Hampshire. â 


Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with the Senator that there 
is never a bureau that does not want to expand itself into some- 
thing bigger than a bureau. If the Commissioner of Education 
undertakes to carry out the directions that I have read in the 
bill and appoint agents to traverse the United States and very, 
likely to go abroad, what will become of the $100,000? 

Mr. KING. It will be wasted, of course 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course. 

Mr. KING. In traveling expenses, in office expenses, and frit- 
tered away without any results being accomplished. This is a 
waste, I repeat, and if the subject is worthy of attention it 
should be treated in a scientific and a rational way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will allow me a sentence, the 
difficulty is that too often when some evil, fancied or real, 
exists some one—and to use a vulgarism, “the woods are full” 
of faddists and reformers—rushes to Congress and asks for an 
appropriation, and we make the appropriation without proper 
investigation and without the adoption of a scientific method 
of treating the subject. The appropriation is lost, a deficiency 
is created, further appropriations are sought, and in the end 
the enterprise is abandoned or we have to supplement the 
former appropriation by additional ones and increase the 
agencies and instrumentalities to tremendous proportions. I 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to say to the Senator that 
I quite agree with him in the suggestion he made a little while 
ago, that if this was a plan to educate to some extent the men 
who come back from the battle front wounded, and from the 
hospitals, if that could not be accomplished through existing 
instrumentalities such as the Young Men’s Christian Assocfa- 
tion and the Red Cross, and it was necessary to employ 
teachers, I would be very glad to vote for an appropriation of 
that kind. 

Mr. KING. I should be very happy to vote for it also. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it does seem to me to expend 
$100,000—and that will be only a beginning—in ascertaining 
to what extent illiteracy prevails, which has already been ascer- 
tained, I apprehend to some extent at least, and then to employ 
teachers to educate not only the soldiers but illiterates of the 
country, will be an absolute waste of money. 

I suggested the other day that my predecessor, Senator 
Blair, of New Hampshire, advocated with great zeal and ability 
an educational bill which was to take care of the illiterates 
largely in one section of the country; that he proposed over 
six or seven million dollars to start with, and I think it was 
an increasing appropriation year by year until a very much 
larger amount was expended. 

Mr. KING. I think the aggregate, as I recall the bill from 
reading it many years ago, was about 827.000.000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As much as that, certainly. There was, 
I think, a good deal of sense in that, because it would have 
accomplished something, but to give a driblet simply because 
the Commissioner of Education wants to add to his activities 
is, to my mind, a waste of money. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word in reply to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], who, I regret. has 
left the Chamber. I want to say that you can easily differen- 
tiate the illustration to which he referred from the instant 
case. The Federal Government owns millions and hundreds of 
millions of acres of public domain, on which are situated mines 
and within which are immense and rich mineral. deposits. It 
would be a proper function of the Government, although it 
might be rather paternalistic, for it to make investigations 
of the mining properties and of the mining deposits within 
its own domain and to investigate those that were operating 
some of the properties that were owned by the Government, 
as it had a proprietary interest in the public domain, and, hay- 
ing that proprietary interest, it had the right to legislate as 
a proprietor with respect to its own domain; but education is 
a duty resting upon the State; it is one of the police powers 
of the State to properly care for the education of those within 
its borders, as it is a part of the police powers of the State to 
take care of the local courts and to see that justice is adminis- 
tered and the rights of property and of life are safe and secure. 

Mr. President, when I rose I had no intention of occupying the 
floor more than a moment. In conclusion, I want to say it 
is a matter of regret for me to have to differ from the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, who is usually—indeed, I might 
say always except upon this occasion—a safe leader and a wise 
and valuable counselor. I appeal to the Senator to let this bill 


go back to committee to reconstruct it along broad and com- 
prehensive and rational lines, having in mind the stream of 
men who probably will come from across the sea wounded, 
bruised, and maimed, to the end that they may be better cared 
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for in the few years or the many years, God willing, that shall 
yet be in store for them; and also keeping in view the question of 
the duty of the Government with respect to those who seek citi- 
zenship in this Republic. If the Senator from Georgia will 
draw a bill of that character, I have no doubt it will receive 
practically the unanimous support of the member. of this body. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this is another of those cases 
where “even-handed justice“ commends the “ poison’! chalice to 
our own lips.” For years and years a lot of us have stood in the 
two Houses of Congress begging the Republican Congress to con- 
sider the fact that we had ignorance enough upon our own shores 
without importing more of it, but, in spite of all that we could do 
and say, the importation has kept up year after year, until now an 
“American ” may mean almost anything. Without homogeneity 
of language there can be no homogeneity of traditions, of ideals, 
or of purposes; there can be no harmony of action; there can be 
no concerted national movement of any description. Men may 
Say what they please—the old rationalists and the other people 
debated about it for centuries—but men think in words; men 
think in language. The man who has not words and language 
in which to think can not think much. He may think about what 
he is going to eat and about what he is going to wear, as a little 
baby thinks about where it is going to get its milk, and feels 
anxiously for it; but he is not much beyond that. When men 
have different languages they can not cooperate with one another 
unless there take the place of language centuries-old traditional 
history and myths and universal custom and century-old con- 
creted, intense nationality against despotism, as these things 
did take the place of language in Switzerland, let us say, and 
in Belgium so that the Germans even now can not separate the 
Flemings from the Walloons. 

Mr. President, I think that the main thing to be done in 
teaching adults in the United States is not so much to remove 
their illiteracy as it is to teach them English and something 
about English institutions. I could go down into the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky and east Tennessee and western Virginia, 
where the Republican Party, I believe, claims that the most 
illiterate vote of the South is cast, and, by the way, cast for the 
Republican ticket, and I could find about 20 men out of a pos- 
sible hundred who could not read a word, and who yet were wise 
men upon election day, men who have some political informa- 
tion. It was stated before the war that in one of the States 
of this Union the best schooled and best educated people politi- 
eally in the Union lived, and yet a people who constituted the 
least literate State in the Union. They were politically and 
democratically schooled because of their habits of life. They 
had their weekly county court days; they had their musters 
every Saturday, they had their joint debates; every question of 
constitutional and civil rights was discussed before them, and, 
of course, in their own language; and they became a highly edu- 
cated people politically, 

Of the population of ancient Athens the same thing may be 
said. There was not a very large percentage of people among 
the “ fierce democracie of Athens“ that could read or write, but 
it was the best educated population that the world has ever 
seen—politically, dramatically, artistically, wsthetically—simply 
because of the habit of the people living together constantly, 
hearing discussions in their own tongue, which happened to be, 
with the exception of the English, the broadest and most volumi- 
nous and most comprehensive and world-comprehending tongue 
that the world thus far has ever known. 

Mr. President, with these ideas in my mind, I want to offer 
a couple of amendments to the pending bill—one to the title. 
After the words“ United States,” at the end of the title, I desire 
to add “and for aiding the States in teaching English to aliens 
and naturalized citizens.” 

Mr. GALLINGER, Should not the Senator say “to illiterate 
aliens and naturalized citizens“? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; because there may be a man who 
speaks Bohemian and writes it, but yet who does not know a 
word of English. So far as we are concerned, he is just as ab- 
solutely ignorant of our institutions and patriotism as if he 
did not know anything at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘There are a whole lot of people who came 
over here from Germany, who have never yet learned any lan- 
guage but German, and who to-day remain Germans because of 
that fact. 

By the way, I will add, if the Senator will pardon me the 
addition, that I happen to have a boy down in the Army who 
was thrown accidentally into the command of a lot of Pennsy)- 
vania miners—Bohemians, Slovaks, Slovenians, Polaks, Ital- 
ians—some of whom he found could not read and write, and a 
great many of whom he found could read and write, but 
could not even speak English and could not obey the words of 


One of the first things that the 


command without extra drill. 
boy’s division commander ordered him and some others to do, 
was to try to teach those men enough English at any rate to 
get their meals and to obey military orders, 

Now, to go on, I also propose, on page 2, line 1, after the 
words “ United States,” to insert “to aid the States in teach- 


ing English to aliens and naturalized citizens.” Of course, the 
fellow who understands English will not be taught, and the man 
who does not understand English will be taught. 

One more word, Mr. President, and I shall take my seat, with 
an apology for taking up a lot of the time of the Senate, not 
only to-day but during last week, a part of which time I have 
since concluded was uselessly employed. I hope that it is not 
in this instance. 

Our law, our Magna Charta, our habeas corpus, our parliamen- 
tary freedom, our Bill of Rights, our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, our Constitution, all of the muniments of our civil, political, 
and individual liberty were written in the English language. It 
is not an accident that the only language which has been able to 
perpetuate liberty allied with law and with order has been the 
English language, because the history of the language and the 
history of the people who spoke it and speak it have been identi- 
cal upon those lines. That is not all. When we come to con- 
sider this great language that we speak, with the possible ex- 
ception of Homer and of Dante, one a Greek and the other an 
Italian, there is nobody who will stand in the same class with 
Shakespeare or Milton; when we come to consider the sweet 
singers in the language, there is nobody who stands with 
Tennyson, with Moore, and with Burns known to the language 
of any people in this world; and when we come to consider the 
science of the world, beginning with Sir Francis Bacon and 
running down through Sir Isaac Newton and Huxley and 
Darwin and Agaziz to the last of them all, to the men who are 
now taking command of the scientific information of the world 
and showing English and American and Canadian and Aus- 
tralian ability in that line, and running through the great meta- 
physicians, Herbert Spencer, Sir William Hamilton, and Stewart, 
and all the balance of them down to now; the great inventors 
who invented the steam engine, the spinning jenny, the railroad, 
the telegraph, and nearly everything else worth having, includ- 
ing the electric light, it is this race that has produced them. 

Now, how can people who come over here and do not under- 
stand the language comprehend the traditions, the spirit, the 
idealism, and the aspirations and the science and the poetry 
and the history of the people who speak English and who have 
derived with their mother’s milk and with their language a 
love for order conjoined with liberty—neither autocracy upon 
the one side conjoined with despotism, furthering the interests 
of one rather than the many, bolshevikism, on the other hand, 
conjoined with mobocracy, establishing the despotism of the 
many, is the thing the world seeks, but the good old safely 
guarded English-speaking, democratie liberty, which France, 
thank God, seems to have learned after having gone through 
much travail and labor? How can they do it? What is there 
back of them? What is there in their literature; what is there 
in their science; what is there in their daily walk and conversa- 
tion to teach it to them? 

I have frequently said that the most valuable information 
that I have ever secured in my life was from men who had no 
particular standing in the world, who read about three news- 
papers, including magazines as newspapers—one monthly, one 
weekly, and one daily—kept up with what was going on in 
the world, and then thumbed the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I am 
aware of the fact that the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is not con- 
sidered a very highly respectable newspaper, but for the man 
who reads it—and I confess I have not the patience to do it— 
but for the man who has the time and has the patience to do it, 
as I had for the first three or four or five years after I came 
into public life, it is the most perfect newspaper of political 
thought that this world ever furnished or ever will furnish, 
except that it may improve upon itself. So that I have met 
men down in Mississippi, one or two or three mule farmers, 
that would all at once open up a vista and say:“ Well, John, how 
did you happen to vote this way upon that bill?” I would say, 
“My dear fellow, I do not remember the bill, and I do not 
remember how I voted on it”; but, of course, he knew all about 
it; he had nothing to do but to read the Recorp and his paper. 
The man who said “ Give my enemies many books” was about 
right, and Hobbes, who said, “ Fear the man who reads one 
book,” was also partially, though not altogether, right. There 
is a broader scope for human thought than that, thank God. 

Mr. President, I offer these two amendments, and I ask the 
attention of the Senator from Georgia in charge of the bill to 
them. If in wording them rather hurriedly I have not worded 
them with sufficient descriptive force, the Senator from Georgia 
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can amend them. The amendments read in this way—I should 
like the Senator to note them—I propose to amend the title by 
inserting the words “and for aiding the States in teaching Eng- 
lish to aliens and naturalized citizens”; aud. then, in line 13, 
on page 1. to add the words: “to aid the States in tenching 
English to aliens and naturalized citizens.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace] and I have largely had the responsibility in 
the Committee on Education upon this bill. I personally do 
not object to the amendments proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi if the Senator from Vermont does not. So far as I 
am concerned, spenking for myself, I am willing to accept them, 
because I think that there is no more essential service in edu- 
cation to be rendered the country by this bill than to see to it 
that every person in the United States speaks English. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Georgia understand that 
his amendments have been agreed to? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The formal amendments which I 
offered were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reporters do not haye it 
so recorded and the Chair is informed that they were not even 
Stated at the desk. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes; I think they were. Mr. 
President, I only offered one amendment, which was to increase 
the appropriation of $50,000 to $100,000, and make it available 
until expended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secretary. The amendment is in three parts and is as 
follows: On page 2, line 9, to strike out “$50,000” and insert 
“$100,000 ; in line 10, after “ 1918,” insert the words “to con- 
tinue available until expended ”; and in line 10, after the word 
“and.” to insert * $50,000,” so that if amended the paragraph 
will read: 

That for the pu of out the provisions of this act there 
is hereby authoriked to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise 5 the sum of 8100.00 for * — fiscal year 
ending June 30. 1918, to continue avaliable until anaes and $50,000 
for each succeeding fiscal year until June 30, 1928. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Chair announced that the 
amendment had been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered hy the Senator from Georgia will be considered as 
one amendment. and, without objection, the amendment is 

ed to. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I did not understand 
what the view of the Senater from Vermont was. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, it seems to me that if we enter 
into an arrangement whereby we are to aid States in any form 
of public education, as suggested by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, instead of there being $50,000 appropriated, we would 
have to make it $500,000 or 85.000.000. I do not think the ap- 
propriation carried by this bill is at all commensurate with any 
plan that seeks to aid the States in the matter of education. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I may say to the 
Senator from Vermont that my view of the amendment, in view 
of the balance of the bill, is that it should be construed te mean 
that the aid should be suggestive, just as the whole scheme of 
the bill is suggestive; that it only emphasizes the importance 
of teaching English and does not enlarge the responsibility, but 
directs the force toward the effort to teach English. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to illustrate by just one point. 
The Senator will remember that the bill for the promotion of 
vocational education provides for night schools for those boys 
or men who are engaged in manufacturing; but it limits the 
night schools to boys who are actually engaged in work, and 
anyone outside can net avail himself of the benefits of these 
night schools. In view of the boys that are coming back from 
Europe armless or legless, it seems to me that the board of 
vocational education would suggest to the States that they 
change that so that there might be enrolled in these night 
schools these men who need some special education to enable 
them to become self-supporting. 

If nothing but that should result from this bill, it would be 
worth one hundred times more than we appropriate. If the 
Senator from Georgia is correct and he does not feel that by 
adopting the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi we 
shall enter upon a scheme of education, I have no objection to 
the amendment; but it seems to me that we would do that if 
we should adopt the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just a 
question? 

Mr. PAGE. Oertainly. 
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Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that when these boys 
come home from the war and return to their respective homes 
5 States are going to ignore them and their claims for educa- 
tion? 

Mr. PAGE. I simply know that the law as it exists to-day 
upon our statute books, unless it should be violated, would pre- 
vent the acceptance of these men in these night schools. If this 
bill is passed the Board of Vocational Education will suggest 
the amendment of the law so that without violation of law these 
men may be taken in; and to my mind that is one of the great 
purposes of this bill. It is to take care of the men who come 
buck and who need to have an added amount of education in 
order that they may become self-sustaining. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I suggest to him 
that this bill does not make any provision of that character. - It 
does not carry an appropriation of that character. It is not suf- 
ficiently broad to warrant expenditures of that character. 

Then I recur to the question I propounded to the Senator a 
moment ago; and I think thut is the fatal mistake that is made 
by the Senator and those entertaining his view. They assume 
that the States will fail to appreciate the legitimate demands 
made upon them by those who return from the war. The States 
are going to be interested in the proper care of those who have 
been wounded and maimed. They will provide industrial and 
other schools to take care of those who may settle in their midst 
and who may need attention. The theory seems to be that the 
States are absolutely atrophied; that they are going to refuse 
to discharge their duties and their responsibilities; that they 
are going to rest upon the Federal Government the care of all 
those who may be in their midst; that the Federal Government 
owes to the people the duty to care for them and to educate them 
and to support them; that the States are mere supernumeraries 
in this great dual system of Government in which we live. 

It is against that spirit that I am complaining, because I 
think it is going to be destructive of our form of government, 
and that the States will wind up with being beggars and sup- 
pliants at the feet of Congress, and refuse to discharge the 
duties resting upon them, because Congress has been inviting 
them to come and partake of its bounty, and to devolve upon 
the Federal Government responsibilities which, under the Con- 
stitution, rest upon the States themselves. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont pardon me a word? 

Mr. PAGE. Certainty. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Utah is net quite cor- 
rect in saying that the States will take care of these soldiers. I 
am greatly interested in extending aid to the soldiers who come 
home wounded from the battle fields of France; but they will not 
all go to their States. The Government has turned over this 
great Walter Reed Hospital in the city of Washington. and 27 
wounded soldiers appeared there a day or two ago, and there 
probably will be more than a thousand wounded soldiers there 
in the near future. Those men could not be taken care of by 
the States, so that it is quite right that the Govermment should 
at least extend its benefactions to those men. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certuinly. 

Mr. KING. Heretofore I made the observation—perhaps 
before the Senator came into the Chamber—that I was in favor 
of some broad and comprehensive scheme by which the Federal 
Government would make provision, at least, independently or 
with the aid of the States, to care for the education of those 
who come from the battle field wonnded and maimed, and who 
are unable to take care of themselves in life; and by anything 
TI said just now I did not mean to convey the idea that I thought 
the whole duty and responsibility should be devolved upon the 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Several bills have already been pre- 
pared on that subject, lodking toward the National Government 
following in the lines that all the warring nations have pursued, 
of providing for the reeducation vocationally of wounded sol- 
diers. ‘Those bills are now being considered by experts on the 
subject, and I hope to have as nearly as possible a perfected 
bill from the experts to submit to the Senate within the present 
week. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator from Georgia think 
that this bill might as well be held until that scheme is worked 


out? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so. I do not think it 
What I am anxious to see, 


has anything to do with that bill. 


what the Secretary of War desires, what the Secretary of the 
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Interior desires, is the leadership of the Bureau of Education 
in directing the forces—not furnishing the forces, but directing 
the forces—in the cantonments, in a way superintending the 
forces in the cantonments, who are using funds and are now 
laboring, to teach the soldier in the cantonments to read and 
write, and to teach those who do not even understand English, 
how to speak and read it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why does not the Senator say “ canton- 
ments“ in this bill, then? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
pretend to go there alone. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not get there, according to the 
terms of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a short amendment that puts 
it more distinctly there. I did not draw the bill. This is a bill 
drawn by a department. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As usual, of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I introduced it; but, as usual, I am 
glad to have it amended on the floor of the Senate. As usual, I 
believe that a department bill is all right for us to start with, 
but that after we get it we ought to study it and perfect it and 
give it the benefit of our broader experience. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I recall more than one effort that has 
been made by the Bureau of Education to extend the activities 
of that bureau in directions to which Congress has not agreed; 
and I think this is an instance of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are two amendments that I 
was going to suggest. The first is on the line of thought thrown 
out by the Senator from New Hampshire. I was going to sug- 
gest that we strike out, beginning with the words “ investigate 
the methods,” down to the word “ shall,” in line 11. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had my bill marked exactly in that way 
and was going to move that amendment, and I hope the Senator 
will offer it himself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will move the amend- 
mend, I am ready to accept it. Then I want to suggest an addi- 
tional amendment at the close of paragraph 1, providing that 
any action taken by the Commissioner of Education to remove 
illiteracy among the enlisted men of the Army or Navy shall be 
undertaken only by the approval or direction of the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy, respectively. That, I 
think, helps function his work in that line. 

I think those two amendments, the one gathered from the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from New Hampshire and the other gath- 
ered from the suggestion of the Senator from New Mexico, im- 
prove the bill very substantially. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator does not himself offer the 
amendment on page 1, I will take the liberty of offering it now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, so far as I can speak for the 
committee, I accept it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to strike out, commencing after 
the wee Interior,“ in line 4, down to the word “ devise,“ in 
line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WrtramMs] has not been disposed of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I supposed it had been. Let it be acted 
upon first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 1, after the words “ United 
States” and the comma, it is proposed to insert “to aid the 
States in teaching English to aliens and naturalized citizens, 
to,” so that if amended it will read: 

To aid the States in teaching English to aliens and naturalized citi- 
zens, to promote plans for the elimination of illiteracy— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now I ask that the amendment I offered 
be stated from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 4, after the word “ Interior,” 
it is proposed to strike out, commencing with the words “ in- 
vestigate the methods that have been,” and so forth, down to and 
including the words “he shall,” in line 11, so that if amended 
it will read: 

That the Commissioner of Education shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, devise efficient and economic methods 

And so forth. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will ask the attention of 
the Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Georgia 


It does not stop there. It does not 
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-to a further amendment, which I think may be considered prop- 
erly as an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
New After the word “shall,” in line 11, I move to 
strike out the word “devise” and insert the following: 


Cooperate with the educational authorities of the several States in 
devising. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the committee—I think 
wisely—has almost entirely excluded the cooperation of ihe 
States. For instance, the last proviso is: 

Provided further, That the Commissioner of Education shall not un- 
dertake to promote the teaching of adult illiterates and men and women 
of meagre education in any State or Territory of the United States or 
in the District of Columbia, by cooperation or otherwise, without the 
written invitation— 

Of the State authorities. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that I read the bill, and I have noted that 
particular language. It refers to the promotion of teaching, and 
provides that it may not be promoted by Federal authority 
unless by consent of the State authorities. But, if the Senator 
will excuse me, the Federal authorities may devise plans and 
seek to impose those plans without first having consulted the 
State authorities in regard to what plans may be most adaptable 
to conditions in 2 particular State, and hence I thought that all 
plans and methods for the teaching of adult illiterates should be 
devised by cooperation between the Federal authorities and the 
State authorities. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator’s proposed 
amendment comes after the amendment I have offered, after a 
word that will remain in the bill. I ask that the amendment I 
propose be acted upon, and then the Senator can offer his. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, Mr. President, I move to strike out 
the word “ devise,” in line 11, on the first page, and insert “ co- 
operate with the educational authorities of the several States 
in devising.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, for the life of me I can not 
see what real benefit this measure is going to be. Our educa- 
tional systems are conducted under the supervision of the 
respective States. As I understand it, the only place in all 
of the United States or any of its outlying colonies or provinces 
where the Commissioner of Education has any authority is 
in Alaska. This money, $100,000, is asked for for purposes 
of investigation 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
vision. 

Mr. CALDER. Well, even if it is stricken out, it provides 
for the spending of $100,000 of the people’s money, and little 
can be done in the way of actual education with that sum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will keep in mind the fact that the 
Senator having this bill in charge has stated that his com- 
mittee already is considering two or three measures looking to 
the education of those who come back from the battle fields 
and who may need education and need vocational training, and 
also to prepare the aliens who come into our midst for citizen- 
ship and the duties and the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have that in mind, ang 
intended to refer to it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will pardon me for mentioning it. 

Mr. CALDER. I know there is grave need of something 
being done to give to many of our enlisted and drafted men 
the rudiments of an education. I know an officer who has had 
to do with the organization of a regiment in the South—a 
drafted regiment. He tells me that at least 10 per cent of the 
men drafted in this particular command were not able to read 
or write, and many of them had to place their marks opposite 
the pay roll when they were receiving their monthly pay from 
the Government. Now, if some scheme can be evolved whereby 
we can teach the men to read and write that we draft into our 
Army, I shall be very glad to vote for it; and, as the Senator 
from Utah suggests, whenever an arrangement is made to give 
an education, vocational or otherwise, to the men who come 
back wounded from the battle fields of France, then I shall be 
more than pleased to vote for a measure of that character. 

The Senator refers to educating the alien, the man who is 
not familiar with our language when he arrives upon our 
shores. In the cities of my State, particularly in New York 


I do not think we will object to the 


No; we have stricken out that pro- 
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City, we are working out that problem now. We have a series | 


of night schools and of settlements, centers where every effort 
is being made to have the man of foreign birth and language 
understand’ just what America means, the things it stands 
for. We are educating these men there, It seems to me hardly 
necessary to pass this measure, and I doubt myself if it will 
be of any material value. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of moving 
to recommit this bill, but I will yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to offer, to 
come in at the close of section 1, the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of section 1, after line 5, add the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That any action taken by the Commissioner of Education to 
remove illiteracy among the enlisted men of the Army or Navy shall be 
undertaken only by the approval and direction of the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy, respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. SrerLiNG] has an amendment pending. Without objection, 
it will be agreed to. The amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia will be agreed to without objection. 

Mr. KING. I have heretofore stated, Mr. President, that this 
measure is too narrow; that it does not accomplish the object 
which the Senators have in view. It is deceptive, not inten- 
tionally so, and misleading. With the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrrrra{ms] it must be the 


purpose 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
suspend. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
paors the Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 


COORDINATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to coordinate 
or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for 
other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more efficient 
concentration of the Government. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their nnmes: 


Asburst Hiteheock Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hollis New Smoot 
Beckham James Norris Sterlin 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Nugent ‘Sutherland 
Jones. N. Mex, Overman omas 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Owen Thompson 
Cummins Kellogg Page Tillman 
Curtis Kendrick Penrose Townsend 
Dillingham Kenyon Pittman Trammell 
Fall King Poindexter Underwood 
Fletcher Knox Ransdell Vardaman 
France Lewis Robinson Wadeworth 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Shafroth Walsh 
Gallinger McCumber Sheppard Warren 
Hale MeKellar Sherman Watson 
3 McLean Simmons Wolcott 
Hardwick MeNary Smith, Ariz. 
Henderson Martin Smith, Ga. 


Mr. HOLLIS I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMELL] is detained on official business. 

Mr, THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JouHnson] is necessarily detained on im- 
portant public business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to yield to me to offer a resolution. I was detained in the 
Committee on Finance during the morning hour and was not 
able to be present, as I had intended to be. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire 


for that purpose. 
DAY OF PUBLIC HUMILIATION, PRAYER, AND FASTING. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I offer a concurrent reso- 
lution, and notwithstanding it is somewhat unusual to make 
the request, I ask that the resolution be read and that its con- 
sideration be immediately proceeded with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
19), as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That it being a duty peculiarly incumbent in a time of war humbly and 
devoutly to 3 our dependence on Almighty God, and to im- 


plore His ald ‘and protection, the President of the United States be, p 


and he is hereby, respectfully requested to recommend a day of public 


humiliation, prayer, and fasting, to be observed by the ple of the 


United States h religions sulemnity and the offering of fervent sup- 
Srg ae fora to Atmighty God for the safety and welfare of our canse, 

is bl en our arms, and a speedy restoration of an honorable 
and lasting peace to the nations of the earth. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
question is en agreeing to the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


EDUCATION OF ADULT TLLITERATES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand the Senator from North 
Carolina does not desire to press the unfinished business just 
at this time; and if that is the case, I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent for action upon the bill which was before the 
Senate when the hour of 2 o'clock arrived. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not know how long that would take. I 
should like to know that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we are about through with 
what we wish to say. The Senator from Utah [Mr. KiNol has 
stated he would move to recommit the bill. In reply I want to 
say that if the Senate is not willing to pass the bill, we might as 
well dispose of it. We have finished our work on it in committee 
and the Senate has completed its work on it in the Senate. I 
see no advantage from committing the bill. It has no relation, 
in my opinion, to any other measure pending before the com- 
mittee. It stands entirely upon a basis of its own, It is for 
the Senate to determine whether it wishes to invest $100,000 for 
the first year in enabling the Bureau of Education to cooperate 
with the forces of the War and the Navy Departments and with 
the forces in the States in seeking to remove illiteracy. to stimu- 
late work among grown men and women who do not speak 
English to learn English. That is the object of the bill, and the 
only object. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire very much to go 
on with the unfinished business this afternoon, but there has 
been a discussion for an hour and a half on the bill which the 
Senator from Georgia has in charge. It looks to me like the dis- 
cussion is about ended. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAm- 
BERLAIN] tells me that he has two important bills that he de- 
sires to get up this afternoon. The chairman of the Committee 
on Finance also tells me that he has a conference report to 
present. Probably I ought to yield for that purpose, but I give 
notice to the Senate that this is the last time I am going to yield, 
except for a conference report or some bill that it is absolutely 
necessary to pass at ence. I, therefore, shall ask temporarily 
to lay uside the unfinished business for the passage of the bill 
the Senator from Georgia has in charge and also the bills 
which the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs has 
in charge and for the conference report which my colleague 
IMr. Simmons] wishes to present. I ask that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside for the purpose, giving 
notice that when the bill comes up to-morrow I shall insist on 
its being kept before the Senate until it is disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if the passage of the bill which he has in charge is 
not of more interest to the people fer the prosecution of the 
war than the two bills the Senator from Oregon has in charge? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know the character of those bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. If so, I think it would be my duty and the 
duty of other Senators to object to laying the unfinished busi- 
ness aside. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am ready to go on with the unfinished 
business. I am anxious to go on with it, and I should Uke to 
have same one object. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator. from Oregon, 
before I object, to state the provisions of the bills he desires to 
have acted upon at this time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The most important one is a bill in- 
volving a number of amendments to the national-defense act, 
which the War Department is quite anxious to have disposed of. 
The other bill, personally, I do not see is one of very great 
importance, and yet the Shipping Board feels that it ought to be 
passed. It is to enable the Shipping Beard to acquire certain 
property that they have been unable to acquire, and they desire 
to acqnipe it in order that the shipbuilding program may be car- 
ried out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will then ask the Senator from North Carolina 
te make a request to lay the unfinished business aside tempo- 
rarily for the consideration of these two bills, 
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Mr. SMITH of Geis! Mr. President, the bill that has been 
before the Senate is not xet finished. 

Mr. SMGOT. We can finish that to-morrow moning in the 
morning hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. We have been on it this morning: 
and I think it would be vastly better to ge right on with that bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will insist on going on with the unfinished 
business. There seems to be some objection. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that I desire to submit a few additional remarks if the bill 
which the Senator from Georgia has in charge is placed before 
the Sennte. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I see it will lead to considerable debate yet. 

Mr. KING. I think so, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Therefore I do not feel justified in yielding 
any further. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am quite anxious, as is the War 
Department, to get the bill I referred te acted on. It was my 
understanding that when the bill the Senator from North Caro- 
lina stands sponsor for was made the unfinished business he 
would lay it aside in order to finish the war measures. I am 
not sure the Recorp will sustain me, but there was a general 
understanding between the Senator and me that that course 
would be pursued. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But there seems to be some objection. I 
would be very glad to yield to the Senator this afternoon, or to 
yield to him to-morrow, but there is some objection to taking 
up the bills now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will not insist on it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sacrrx] 
withdraws his request for the consideration of the bill which 
has been before the Senate, I will have no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall not insist on it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall ask to-morrow that the bills 
may be di of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent for a re- 
print of Senate bill 4185 with the amendments made this 
morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without e it Is so ordered. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 211), 


Mr. SIMMONS. I submit a conference report upon Senate 
bill 3714, the so-called War Finance Corporation bill. I will state 
to the Senate that the House struck out all the Senate bill ex- 
cept the enacting clause and rewrote the bill with certain 
amendments. The conferees treated that as one amendment, so 
that we simply amesd that one amendment. It would require 
the reading of the whole bill as amended. I will not ask for 
the reading of it now, but I will ask that it be printed as a 
Senate document. 

Mr. PENROSE. Why not have it read now? It is a very 
important bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, I have no objection, and on the 
suggestion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, I ask that the conference 
report be read. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not insist upon having the report read 
if the chairman of the committee does not consider it necessary, 
but clearly this is a bill of the highest importance, and it seems 
to me it ought not to be treated in a slipshod way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had supposed that after we took up the 
conference report for consideration it would be read, but I see 
no objection to reading it now if the Senator frem Pennsylyania 
desires. 

Mr. STONE. It could be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. PENROSE. It will take only a few minutes to have it 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Without objection, the Secretary will read the 
conference report. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3714) 
to provide further for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United 
States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 


‘oat the Senate ee trom its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House, insert the fol- 
owing: 

nee TITLE I. — Wan FINAXCE CORPORATION. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury and four additional persons 
(who shall be the directors first appointed as hereinafter pro- 
vided), are hereby created a body corporate and politic in deed 
und in law by the name. style. and title of the War Finance 
Corporation“ (herein called the Corporation), and shall have 
succession for a period of 10 years: Provided, That in no event 
shall the Corporation exercise any of the powers conferred by 
this act, except such as are incidental to the liquidation of its 
assets and the winding up of its affairs, after six months after 
the termination of the war, the date of such termination to be 
fixed oy, proclamation of the President of the United States, 

Sec. 2. That the capital stock of the Corporation shall be 
$500,000,000, all of which shall be subscribed by the United 
States of America, and such subscription shall be subject to 
call upen the vote of three-fifths of the board of directors of 
the Corporation, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at such time or times as may be deemed advisable; and 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. the sum of $500,000.000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the purpose of making payment 
upon such subscription when and as called. Receipts for pay- 
ments by the United States of America for or on account of such 
stock shall be issued by the Corporation to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and shall be evidence of stock ownership. 

Sec. 3. That the management of the Corporation shall be 
vested in a board of directors, consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whe shall be chairman of the board, and feur other 
persons, to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. No director, 
officer, attorney, agent, or employee of the Corporation shall in 
any manner, directly or indirectly, participate in the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal interests, or the 
interests of any corporation. partnership, or association, in 
which he is directly or indirectly interested; and each director 
shall devote his time, not otherwise required by the business 
of the United States, principally to the business of the Corpora- 
tion. Before entering upon his duties, each of the four direc- 
tors so appointed, and each officer, shall take an oath faithfully 
to discharge the duties of his office. Nothing contained in this 
or any ether act shall be construed to prevent the appointment 
as a director of the Corporation of any officer or employee under 
the United States or of a director of a Federal reserve bank. 

Of the four directors so appointed, the President of the United 
States shall designate two to serve for two years, and two for 
four years; and thereafter each director so appointed shall 
serve for four years. Whenever a vacancy shall occur among 
the directors so appointed, the person appointed director to fill 
an; such vacancy shall hold office for the unexpired term of 
the member whose place he is selected to fill. Any director shall 
be subject to removal by the President of the United States. 
Three members of the board of directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, 

Sec. 4. That the four directors of the Corporation appointed 
as hereinbefore provided shall receive annual salaries, payable 
monthly, of $12,000. Any director receiving from the United 
States any salary or compensation for services shall not receive 
as salary from the Corporation any amount which, together 
with any salary or compensation received from the United States, 
would make the total amount paid to him by the United States 
and by the Corperation exceed $12,000. 

Sec. 5. That the principal office of the Corporation shall be 
located in the District of Columbia, but there may be established. 
agencies or branch offices in any city or cities of the United 
States under rules and regulations prescribed by the board of 
directors. 

Sec. 6. That the Corporation shall be empowered and author- 
ized to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; to make con- 
tracts; to purchase or lease and hold or dispose of such real 
estate as may be necessary for the prosecution of its business; 
to sue and be sued; to complain and defend in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, State or Federal; to appoint, by its 
board of directors, and fix the compensation of such officers, 
employees, attorneys, and agents as are necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the Corporation, to define their 
duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalties thereof, und 
to dismiss at pleasure such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents; and to prescribe, amend, and repeal. by its board of 


directors, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury, by-laws regulating the manner in which its general business 
may be conducted and the privileges: granted to it by law may 
be exercised and enjoyed, and prescribing the powers and duties 
of its officers and agents. f 
Sec. 7. That the Corporation shall be empowered and au- 


thorized to make advances, upon such terms, not inconsistent, 


herewith, as it may prescribe, for periods not exceeding five 
years from the respective dates of such advances: 

(1) To any bank, banker, or trust company, in the United 
States, which shall have made after April 6, 1917, and which 
shall have outstanding, any loan or loans to any person, firm, 
corporation, or association, conducting an established and going 
business in the United States, whose operations shall be neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and evi- 
denced by a note or notes, but no such advance shall exceed 75 
per cent of the face value of such loan or loans; and 

(2) To any bank, banker, or trust company in the United 

States which shall have rendered financial assistance, directly 
or indirectly, to any such person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion by the purchase after April 6, 1917, of its bonds or other 
cbligations, but no such advance shall exceed 75 per cent of the 
value of such bonds or other obligations «xt the time of such 
advance, as estimated and determined by the board of directors 
of the Corporation. 
All advances shall be made upon the promissory note or notes 
of such bank, banker, or trust company, secured by the notes, 
bonds, or other obligations, which are the basis of any such 
advance by the Corporation, together with all the securities, if 
any, which such bank, banker, or trust company may hold as 
collateral for such notes, bonds, or other obligations. 

The Corporation shall, however, have power to make advance: 
(a) up to 100 per cent of the face value of any such loan made 
by any such bank, banker, or trust company to any such person, 
firm, corporation, or association, and (b) up to 100 per cent of 
the value at the time of any such advance (as estimated and 
determined by the board of directors of the Corporation) of 
such bonds or other obligations by the purchase of which 
financial assistance shall have been rendered to such person, 
firm, corporation, or association: Provided, That every such 
advance shall be secured in the manner described in the pre- 
ceding part of this section, and in addition thereto by collateral 
security, fo be furnished by the bank, banker, or trust company, 
of such character as shall be prescribed by the board of direc- 
tors, of a value, at the time of such advance (as estimated and 
determined by the board of directors of the Corporation), equal 
to at least 33 per cent of the amount advanced by the Cor- 
poration. The Corporation shall retain power to require addi- 
tional security at any time. 

Sec. 8. That the Corporation shall be empowered and au- 
thorized to make advances from time to time, upon such terms, 
not inconsistent herewith, as it may prescribe, for periods not 
exceeding one year, to any savings bank, banking institution, or 
trust company in the United States, which receives savings de- 
posits. or to any building and loan association in the United 
States, on the promissory note or notes of the borrowing insti- 
tution, whenever the Corporation shall deem such advances to 
be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war or 
important in the public interest: Provided, That such note or 
notes shall be secured by the pledge of securities of such char- 
acter as shall be prescribed by the board of directors of the 
Corporation, the value of which, at the time of such advance 
(as estimated and determined by the board of directors of the 
Corporation) shall be equal in amount to at least 133 per cent 
of the amount of such advance. The rate of interest charged 
on any such advance shall not be less than 1 per cent per 
annum in excess of the rate of discount for 90-day commercial 
paper prevailing at the time of such advance at the Federal 
reserve bank of the district in which the borrowing institution 
is located, but such rate of interest shall in no case be greater 
than the average rate receivable by the borrowing institution on 
its loans and investments made during the six months prior to 
the date of the advance, except that where the average rate so 
receivable by the borrowing institution is less than such rate 
of discount for 90-day commercial paper the rate of interest on 
such advance shall be equal to such rate of discount. The Cor- 
poration shall retain power to require additional security at 
any time. 

Sec. 9. That the Corporation shall be empowered and au- 
thorized, in exceptional cases, to make advances directly to any 
person, firm, corporation, or association, conducting an estab- 
lished and going business in the United States, whose opera- 
tions shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war (but only for the purpose of conducting such business 
in the United States and only when in the opinion of the board 
of directors of the Corporation such person, firm, corporation, or 
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association is unable to obtain funds upon reasonable terms 
through banking channels or from the general public), for 
periods not exceeding five years from the respective dates of 
such advances, upon such terms, and subject te such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the board of directors of 
the Corporation. In no case shall the aggregate amount of the 
advances made under this section exceed at any one time an 
amount equal to 123 per cent of the sum of (1) the authorized 
capital stock of the Corporation plus (2) the aggregate amount 
of bonds of the Corporation authorized to be outstanding at any 
one time when the capital stock is fully paid in. Every such 
advance shall be secured by adequate security of such character 
as shall be prescribed by the board of directors of a value at 
the time of such advance (as estimated and determined by the 
board of directors), equal to (except in case of an advance made 
to a railroad in the possession and control of the President, for 
the purpose of making additions, betterments, or road exten- 
sions to such railroad) at least 125 per cent of the amount ad- 
vanced by the Corporation. The Corporation shall retain power 
to require additional security at any time. The rate of interest 
charged on any such advance shall not be less than 1 per cent 
per annum in excess of the rate of discount for 90-day com- 
mercial paper prevailing at the time of such advance at the 
Federal reserve bank of the district in which the borrower is 
located. 

Sec. 10. That in no case shall the aggregate amount of the 
advances made under this title to any one person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association exceed at any one time an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of the authorized capital stock of the 
Corporation, but this section shall not apply in the case of an 
advance made to a railroad in the possession and control of the 
President for the purpose of making additions, betterments, or 
road extensions to such railroad. 

Sec. 11. That the Corporation shall be empowered and au- 
thorized to subscribe for, acquire, and own, buy, sell, and deal 
in bonds and obligations of the United States issued or con- 
verted after September 24, 1917, to such extent as the board of 
directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may from time to time determine. 

Sec. 12. That the Corporation shail be empowered and au- 
thorized to issue and have outstanding at any one time its 
bonds in an amount aggregating not more than six times its 
paid-in capital, such bonds to mature not less than one year 
nor more than five years from the respective dates of issue, 
and to bear such rate or rates of interest, and may be redeem- 
able before maturity at the option of the Corporation, as may 
be determined by the board of directors, but such rate or rates 
of interest shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such bonds shall have a first and paramount 
floating charge on all the assets of the Corporation, and the 
Corporation shall not at any time mortgage or pledge any of its 
assets. Such bonds may be issued at not less than par in pay- 
ment of any advances authorized by this title, or may be 
offered for sale publicly or to any individual, firm, corporation, 
or association, at such price or prices, as the board of directors, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
determine. 

Upon such terms not inconsistent herewith as may be deter- 
mined from time to time by the board of directors, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, at or before the 
issue thereof, any of such bonds may be issued payable in any 
foreign money or foreign moneys, or issued payable at the option 
of the respective holders thereof either in dollars or in any foreign 
money or foreign moneys at such fixed rate of exchange as may 
be stated in any such bonds. For the purpose of determining 
the amount of bonds issued payable in any foreign money or 
foreign moneys the dollar equivalent shall be determined by 
the par of exchange at the date of issue thereof, as estimated 
by the Director of the Mint and proclaimed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in pursuance of the provisions of section 25 of 
the act entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes,” approved August 
27, 1894. 

Sec. 13. That the Federal reserve banks shall be authorized, 
subject to the maturity limitations of the Federal reserve act 
and to regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, to discount 
the direct obligations of member banks secured by such bonds 
of the Corporation and to rediscount eligible paper secured by 
such bonds and indorsed by a member bank. No discount or 
rediscount under this section shall be granted at a less interest 
charge than 1 per cent per annum above the prevaling rates for 


eligible commercial paper of corresponding maturity. 


Any Federal reserve bank may, with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, use any obligation or paper so acquired 
for any purpose for which it is authorized to use obligations 


or paper secured by bonds or notes of the United States not 
bearing the circulation privilege: Provided, however, That 
whenever Federal reserve notes are issued against the security 
of such obligations or paper the Federal Reserve Board may 
make a special interest charge on such notes, which, in the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, need not be applicable 
to other Federal reserve notes which may from time to time 
be issued and outstanding. All provisions of law, not incon- 
sistent herewith, in respect to the acquisition by any Federal 
reserve bank of obligations or paper secured by such bonds 
or notes of the United States, and in respect to Federal reserve 
notes issued against the security of such obligations or paper, 
shall extend, in so far as applicable, to the acquisition of obli- 
gations or paper secured by the bonds of the Corporation and 
to the Federal reserve notes issued against the security of such 
obligations or paper. 

Src. 14. That the Corporation shall not exercise any of the 
powers granted by this title or perform any business except 
such as is incidental and necessarily preliminary to its organi- 
zation until it has been authorized by the President of the 
United States to commence business under the provisions of 
this title. 

Sec. 15. That all net earnings of the Corporation not re- 
quired for its operations shall be accumulated as a reserve fund 
until such time as the Corporation liquidates under the terms 
of this title. Such reserve fund shall, upon the direction of 
the board of directors, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, be invested in bonds and obligations of the 
United States, issued or converted after September 24, 1917, 
or upon like direction and approval may be deposited in mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System, or in any of the 
Federal reserve banks, or be used from time to time, as well 
as any other funds of the Corporation, in the purchase or 
redemption of any bonds issued by the Corporation. The 
Federal reserve banks are hereby authorized to act as deposi- 
taries for and as fiscal agents of the Corporation in the gen- 
eral performance of the powers conferred by this title. Begin- 
ning six months after the termination of the war, the date of 
such termination to be fixed by a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the directors of the Corporation 
shall proceed to liquidate its assets and to wind up its affairs, 
but the directors of the Corporation, in their discretion, may, 
from time to time, prior to such date, sell and dispose of any 
securities or other property acquired by the Corporation. Any 
balance remaining after the payment of all its debts shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts, and thereupon the Corporation shall be dissolved. 

Sec, 16. That any and all bonds issued by the Corporation 
shall be exempt, both as to principal and interest, from all 
taxation now or hereafter imposed by the United States, any 
State, or any of the possessions of the United States, or by 
any local taxing authority, except (a) estate or inheritance 
taxes, and (b) graduated additional income taxes, commonly 
known as surtaxes, and excess-profits and war-profits taxes, 
now or hereafter imposed by the United States, upon the income 
or profits of individuals, partnerships, corporations, or associa- 
tions. The interest on an amount of such bonds the principal 
of which does not exceed in the aggregate $5,000, owned by 
any individual, partnership, corporation, or association, shall 
be exempt from the taxes referred to in clause (b). The Cor- 
poration, including its franchise and the capital and reserve 
or surplus thereof, and the income derived therefrom, shall be 
exempt from all taxation now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States, any State, or any of the possessions of the 
United States, or by any local taxing authority, except that 
any real property of the Corporation shall be subject to State, 
county, or municipal taxes to the same extent, according to 
its value, as other real property is taxed. 

Sec. 17. That the United States shall not be liable for the pay- 
ment of any bond or other obligation or the interest thereon issued 
or incurred by the Corporation, nor shall it incur any liability 
in respect of any act or omission of the Corporation. 

Sec. 18. That whoever (1) makes any statement, knowing it 
to be false, for the purpose of obtaining for himself or for any 
other person, firm, corporation, or association any advance under 
this title, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

Whoever willfully overvalues any security by which any such 
advance is secured shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any bond, 
coupon, or paper in imitation of or purporting to be in imitation 
of a bond or coupon issued by the Corporation; or (2) passes, 
utters, or publishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or publish, any 
false, forged, or counterfeited bond, coupon, or paper purport- 
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ing to be issued by the Corporation, knowing the same to be 
falsely made, forged, or counterfeited; or (3) falsely alters any 
such bond, coupon, or paper; or (4) passes, utters, or publishes 
as true any falsely altered or spurious bond, coupon, or paper 
issued or purporting to have been issued by the Corporation, 
knowing the same to be falsely altered or spurious, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both. 

Whoever, being connected in any capacity with the Corpora- 
tion, (1) embezzles, abstracts, or willfully misapplies any moneys, 
funds, or credits thereof, or (2) with intent to defraud the Cor- 
poration or any other company, body politic er corporate, or any 
individual, or to deceive any officer of the Corporation, (a) makes 
any false entry in any book, report, or statement of the Corpora- 
tion, or (b) without authority from the directors draws any 
order or assigns any note, bond, draft, mortgage, judgment, or de- 
cree thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to direct 
and use the Secret Service Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to detect, arrest, and deliver into custody of the United 
States marshal having jurisdiction any person committing any 
of the offenses punishable under this section. 

Sec. 19. That the Corporation shall file quarterly reports 
with the Secretary of the Senate and with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, stating as of the first day of each 
month of the quarter just ended (1) the total amount of capital 
paid in, (2) the total amount of bonds issued, (3) the total 
amount of bonds outstanding, (4) the total amount of advances 
made under each of sections 7, 8, and 9, (5) a list of the classes 
and amount of securities taken under each of such sections, 
(6) the total amount of advances outstanding under each of 
sections 7, 8, and 9, and (7) such other information as may be 
hereafter required by either House of Congress. 

The Corporation shall make a report to Congress on the first 
day of each regular session, including a detailed statement of 
receipts and expenditures. 

Sro. 20. Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby amended so as to read as follows: “ Sec. 
5202. No national banking association shall at any time be in- 
debted, or in any way liable, to an amount exceeding the amount 
of its capital stock at such time actually paid in and remaining 
undiminished by losses or otherwise, except on account of de- 
mands of the nature following: 

First. Notes of circulation. 

“Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the associa- 


tion. x 

“Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money 
actually on deposit to the credit of the association, or due 
thereto. 

Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the association 
for dividends and reserve profits. 

“Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reserve act. 

“ Sixth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the War 
Finance Corporation act.” 

TITLE II.—CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEB. 

Sec. 200. That there is hereby created a committee to be 
known as the “Capital Issues Committee,” hereinafter called 
the Committee, and to be composed of seven members to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. At least three of the members 
shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

No member, officer, attorney, agent, or employee of the Com- 
mittee shall in any manner, directly or indirectly, participate 
in the determination of any question affecting his personal inter- 
ests, or the interest of any corporation, partnership, or associa- 
tion in which he is directly or indirectly interested. Before en- 
tering upon his duties, each member and officer shall take an 
oath faithfully to discharge the duties of his office. Nothing 
contained in this or any other act shall be construed to prevent 
the appointment as a member of the Committee of any officer 
or employee under the United States or of a director of n Fed- 
eral reserve bank. 

The terms during which the several members of the Com- 
mittee shall respectively hold office shall be determined by the 
President of the United States, and the compensation of the 
several members of the Committee who are not members of the 
Federal Reserve Board shall be $7,500 per annum, payable 
monthly, but if any such member receives any other compensa- 
tion from any office or employment under the United States the 
amount so received shall be deducted from such salary, and if 
such other compensation is $7,500 or more, such member shall 
receive no salary as a member of che Committee. Any member 
shall be subject to removal by the President of the United States, 
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The President shall designate one of the members as chairman, 
but any subsequent vacancy in the chairmanship shall be filled 
by the Committee. Four members of the Committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 201. That the committee may employ and fix the com- 
pensation of such officers, attorneys, agents, and other employees 
as may be deemed necessary to conduct its business, who shall 
be appointed without regard to the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States,” approved January 16, 1883 (vol. 22, U. S. Stats. L., p. 
403), and amendments thereto or any rules or regulations made 
in pursuance thereof. No such officer, attorney, agent, or em- 
ployee shall receive more compensation than persons performing 
ao of like or similar character under the Federal Reserve 

oard. 

Sec. 202. That all the expenses of the committee, including all 
necessary expenses for transportation incurred by the members 
or by its officers, attorneys, agents, or employees under its orders 
in making an investigation or upon official business in any other 
places than at their respective headquarters, shall be allowed 
and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor ap- 
proved by the chairman. 

The committee may rent suitable offices for its use and pur- 
chase such furniture, equipment, and supplies as may be neces- 
sary, but shall not expend more than $10,000 annually for offices 
in the District of Columbia. . 

The principal office of the committee shall be in the District of 
Columbia, but it may meet and exercise all its powers at any 
other place. The committee may, by one or more of its members, 
or by such agents as it may designate, prosecute any inquiry 
necessary to its duties in any part of the United States. 

Sec. 203. That the committee may, under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by it from time to time, investigate, pass upon, 
and determine whether it is compatible with the national inter- 
est that there should be sold or offered for sale or for subscrip- 
tion any issue, or any part of any issue, of securities hereafter 
issued by any person, firm, corporation, or association, the total 
or aggregate par or face value of which issue and any other 
securities issued by the same person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation since the passage of this act is in excess of $100,000. 
Shares of stock of any corporation or association without nomi- 
nal or par value shall for the purpose of this section be deemed 
to be of the par value of $100 each. Any securities which upon 
the date of the passage of this act are in the possession or con- 
trol of the corporation, association, or obligor issuing the same 
shall be deemed to have been issued after the passage of this 
act within the meaning hereof. 

Nothing in this title shall be construed to authorize such com- 
mittee to pass upon (1) any borrowing by any person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association in the ordinary course of business as 
distinguished from borrowing for capital purposes, (2) the re- 
newing or refunding of indebtedness existing at the time of the 
passage of this act, (3) the resale of any securities the sale or 
offering of which the committee has determined to be compati- 
ble with the national interest, (4) any securities issued by any 
railrond corporation the property of which may be in the pos- 
session and control of the President of the United States, or 
(5) any bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation. 

Nothing done or omitted by the committee hereunder shall be 
construed as carrying the approval of the committee or of the 
United States of the legality, validity, worth, or security of 
any securities. 

Sec. 204. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the remainder 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, the sum of $200,000 for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the 
committee, including the payment of the salaries and rents 
herein nuthorized. 

Sree. 205. That the committee shall make a report to Congress 
on the first day of each regular session, including a detailed 
statement of receipts and expenditures, and also including the 
names of all officers and employees and the salary paid to each. 

Sec. 206. That this title shall continue in effect until. but not 
after, the expiration of six months after the termination of the 
war, the date of such termination to be determined by a procla- 
mation of the President of the United States, but the President 
may at any time by proclamation declare that this title is no 
longer necessary, and thereupon it shall cease to be in effect. 

TITLE 111.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sec. 300. That whoever willfully violates any of the provisions 
of this act, except where a different penalty is provided in this 
act, shall, upon conviction in any court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction, be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both; and whoever 


knowingly participates in any such violation, except where a 
different penalty is provided in this act, shall be punished by a 
like fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Sec. 801. That no stamp tax shall be required or imposed upon 
a promissory note secured by the pledge of bonds or obligations 
of the United States issues after April 24, 1917, or secured by 
the pledge of a promissory note which itself is secured by the 
pledge of such bonds or obligations: Provided, That in either 
case the par value of such bonds or obligations shall equal the 
amount of such note. 

Sec. 302. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of 
this act shall, for any reason, be adjudged by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to be invalid, or, in case any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction shall adjudge to be invalid any provisions 
hereof in respect of any class or classes of securities, such judg- 
ment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder of 
this act, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, part, or subject matter of this act directly 
involved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have 
been rendered. 

Sec. 303. That the term “securities,” as used in this act, in- 
cludes stocks, shares of stocks, bonds, debentures, notes, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, and other obligations. 

Sec. 304. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

Sec. 305. That the short title of this act shall be the “ War 
Finance Corporation act.” 

Sec. 306. That all provisions of any act or acts inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Amend the title to read as follows: “An act to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense, and, for the purpose 
of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for 
industries and enterprises in the United States necessary or con- 
tributory to the prosecution of the war, and to supervise the 
issuance of securities, and for other purposes.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


F. M. SIMMONS, 
WX. J. STONE, 
JohN SHarp WILLIAMS, 
Boms PENROSE, 
H. C. Lopae, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


CLAUDE KITCHIN, 

Henry T. RAINEY, 

Lixcotn DIXON, 

J. HAMPTON’ Moore, 

WILIA R. GREEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if my colleague, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] does not object, I think it 
will take only a few minutes to dispose of this conference 
report. I should be glad if he would ask unanimous consent to 
have temporarily laid aside the bill which he has charge in 
order that we may take up for present consideration the con- 
ference report which has just been read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, as the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. CHAMBERLAIN], who is chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, has stated, he had an understanding with me 
that I would allow him to take up certain military bills for 
which he desires consideration, but I think the conference re- 
port for which my colleague asks consideration is a very im- 
portant one and ought to be adopted at once. I therefore desire 
to state that I shall yield to him and also to the Senator from 
Oregon, and that I shall call up the bill which I have in charge 
and ask that it be proceeded with regularly on to-morrow. I 
now ask unanimous consent that it be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3714) to provide 
further for the national security and defense, and, for the pur- 

of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide 
credits for industries, enterprises in the United States neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, after conference with a great 
many Members of the Senate, I feel confident that it is only 
necessary for me to make a very brief statement outlining the 
changes which have been made in the House substitute by the 
conferees. I shall therefore detain the Senate but a few min- 


utes for that purpose. 
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As I stated when I presented the conference report, the House 
struck out all of the Senate bill except the enacting clause and 
rewrote the bill. I am advised that the House pursued this 
course because, in the judgment of the committee of that body 
having the bill in charge, it contained one provision, namely, 
the provision which imposes certain taxes upon the bonds of 
the corporation, which would affect the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. Naturally the House is more or less sensitive of any 
invasion of its right to originate legislation to raise revenues, 
and it was thought that by striking out all except the enacting 
clause and rewriting the bill, with such amendments as the 
House might see fit to make, this difficulty would be removed. 
That is the reason, as I understand: it; why the usual course of 
specifically amending the Senate bill was not pursued in this 
instance. ‘The action of the House in thus rewriting the bill 
made it necessary, when the matter came into conference, to 
treat the entire House substitute as one amendment, and to make 
Such changes in that amendment as the conferees should agree 
upon. In other words, treating the House substitute as one 
amendment, we agree to it with various and sundry amendments, 
and the conference is the substitute as thus amended. 

A great many changes were made by the House in the Senate 
bill, but most of them were of minor importance; some of them 
changes and corrections in phraseology, some transpositions, 
some for clarification and greater certainty of meaning without 
material change in substance. In addition to these minor 
amendments the House made quite a number of amendments of 
more or less importance, some of them materially changing im- 
portant provisions of the Senate bill. The House also added 
several new sections dealing with matters not embraced in the 
Senate at all but altogether unobjectionable. One of these latter 
amendments authorizes the capital issues committee to rent suit- 
able offices for its use and to purchase furniture, equipment, and 
supplies, as may be necessary, and appropriating money to pay 
the expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the com- 
mittee for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1918 and 1919. This 
was a proper amendment, although the purpose might have just 


as well been accomplished in one of the general appropriation | 


bills, ; 
Another amendment of this character was one providing that 
there shall be no stamp tax imposed upon promissory notes se- 
cured by these bonds or by liberty bonds. ‘That, I think, is a 
very wise and necessary provision, because there has been a 
great deal of irritation heretofore in connection with advances 
on the liberty bonds on account of this tax. y 

As I stated, in addition to these minor amendments, the House 
substitute made a number of important changes in the Senate 
bill, some of which the conferees agreed to and disagreed to 
others. There was a manifest desire and effort on the part of 
the conferees to make a good bill without pride of opinion in 
the action of their respective Houses. 

Now, Mr. President, in order not to take too much of the time 
of the Senate, I will state very briefly the more important 
amendments made by the conferees to the House substitute. 
The House substitute provided: 

Not more than three of the five directors shall be members of the 
same political party. 

The conferees struck that provision out of the bill. The House 
substitute provided: 

And each director shall devote to the business of the Corporation all 
of his time not devoted to the business of the United States. 

The conferees changed that provision, so that it reads as fol- 
lows: 

And each director shall devote his time, not otherwise required by the 


business of the United States, principally to the business of the Cor- 
portation. 


In the savings-bank section of the substitute the conferees 
made an addition to the House provision, requiring that the rate 
of interest shall be not less than 1 per cent per annum in excess 
of the rate for 90-day commercial paper. The Senate had 
fixed this rate at one-half of 1 per cent; the House raised it to 
1 per cent. The conferees retained the House rate of 1 per 
cent, but added the following: 5 i 

But such rate of interest shall in no case be greater than the aver- 
age rate receivable’by the borrowing institution on its loans and in- 
vestments made during the six months prior to the date of the ad- 
vance, except that where the average rate so receivable by’ the bor- 
rowing institution is less than such rate of discount for 90-day com- 
mercial paper the rate of interest on such advance shall be equal to 
such rate of discount. 

That was done, Mr. President, because it was contended be- 
fore the conference, as it had been before the Senate committee, 
that in some instances, especially in New England, the savings 
banks sometimes loan at a less rate than the rate fixed by the 
Federal Reserve Board for commercial paper running for 90 
days. I believe the rate in some of the districts to-day is as 
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high as 5 per cent, and it may go much higher than that. It 
was shown to us that in some instances savings banks loaned at 
a lower rate than that. The purpose of this provision was that 
the corporation might be permitted to charge whatever might be 
the average charged by the savings institution during the six 
months prior to the advance, provided that it was not less than 
the rate fixed by the Federal Reserve Board for 90-day com- 


‘mercial paper. 


The House bill provided that the corporations could make 
these direct advances—that is, advances not through the me- 
dium of the banks provided for in section 9, known as the ex- 
ception-cases clause—to such persons, firms, corporations, or 
associations only when they were unable to obtain funds upon 
reasonable terms through banking channels or from the general 
public. It was said that that might sometimes entail delay 
in making loans that were of immediate necessity, especially 
in connection with the Government's war work; that the bor- 
rowing concern would have to try the banks, have to try the 
investment public, and would not be permitted to come to the 
corporation until they had tested these out. To avoid that 
difficulty, the conferees added the following: 

When in the opinion of the board of directors of the Corporation 
such person, firm— 

And so forth, were unable to obtain these advances through 
banking channels or the general public, thus leaving the deter- 
mination of that question to the judgment of the board of 
directors. 

The House bill provided that the aggregate amount of such 
advances should not exceed at any one time an amount equal to 
163 per cent of the sum of (1) the paid-in capital stock of the 
Corporation at such time, plus (2) the aggregate amount of 
bonds of the Corporation authorized to be outstanding at such 
time. It was very clearly shown to the committee that under 
this provision it might be possible that the Corporation in the 
beginning could not loan to all applicants an amount exceeding 
about $60,000,000, a wholly inadequate sum. The conferees 
amended that section of the House bill so that it reads, in 
effect : 4 

That the aggregate amount of such advances at one time shall not 
exceed an amount equal to 123 per cent of (1) the total authorized 
eanital, $500.000.000, plus (2) the total amount of bonds authorized, 
that being six times the authorized capital. 

So that under this direct-advance clause, spoken of, I believe, 
in the debates heretofore as the exceptional-cases clause, about 
which we had so much controversy both in the Senate and in 
the House, it will be impossible for the Corporation to loan an 
amount exceeding $437,500,000. 

The House bill provided that no direct advance should be 
made that are not secured by adequate security of such chur- 
acter as shall be prescribed by the board of directors, of a value 
at the time of such advance equal to at least 133 per cent of 
the amount advanced by the Corporation. The conferees 
changed this so as to allow advances to be made when the 
security offered shall, in the opinion of the directors, equal at 
least 125 per cent of such advance. Railroads under the con- 
trol of the President are excepted from the 125 per cent require- 
ment for advances made to them for the purpose of improve- 
ments, betterments, or extensions; but in the case of the rail- 
roads, as in other cases under this section, the security must be 
adequate, the question of adequacy being left to the determina- 
tion of the board of directors. 

The House bill provides that no advance, whether direct or in- 
direct, in excess of 10 per cent of the authorized stock of the 
corporation shall be made to any one person, firm, corporation, 
or association. The conference excepted from this provision 
advances made to railroads in the possession and in the control 
of the President for the purpose of making additions, better- 
ments, and road extensions. With that exception, the corpora- 
tion will not be permitted under this amendment to loan to any 
one firm, corporation, or association an amount in excess of 10 
per cent, which would be, of course, not more than $50,000,000, 
It was thought, Mr. President, that in the circumstances a 
railroad might require and it might be greatly to the interest 
of the Government that it should have, and have speedily, a 
larger sum of money than that; and for that it was thought ex- 
pedient to exempt them from the 125 per cent requirement 
when the money to be advanced was to be specifically devoted 
and employed for betterments and extensions. ‘ 

The House provided that bonds may be issued by the corpo- 
ration to an amount aggregating not more than four times the 
paid-in capital stock, or $2,000,000,000.. The Senate bill pro- 
vided for an issue of four billions of bonds. Both the House 
conferees and the Senate conferees were very much wedded to 
the action of their respective bodies, and we had a great deal 
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‘of trouble in getting together on this provision. Finally we did 
what is almost invariably done in such circumstances. We 
split the difference, so to speak, and fixed the amount of bonds 
that may be issued by the corporation at 83.000.000, 000. 

The House bill provided that the bonds could not be sold at 
a price less than ‘pur. The conferees provided that the honds 
could be sold at such prices as the board of directors, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, might prescribe. 
This was thought of creat importance by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. as it might In some condition be an embarrassing 
handicap if the corporation was not permitted under any cir- 
cumstances to sell these bonds except at face value. 

The House bill contained the limitation that no discount or 
rediscount should be made by a Federal reserve bank of paper 
secured by the bonds of the corporation unless the member bank 
seeking the advance satisfied the Federal reserve bank that it 
had exhnusted its commercial paper eligible for discount or re- 
discount under the regulations of the Federal Reserve Bourd. 
That is to say, that before a member bank. having made ad- 
vances to these war industries, would be permitted to borrow on 
the security for those advances it would haye to show affirma- 
tively that it did not have in its portfolio, so to speak, eligible 
commercial paper upon which it might secure the loans it 
desired. The conferees eliminated that provision from the bill. 

Mr. President. I think I have enumerated the changes of 
major importance made by the conferees in the House substi- 
tute. I will not detain the Senate to discuss the other changes, 
unless some Senator directs my attention to some change upon 
which he wishes an explanation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina two questions about section 203. I do 
not do it with any idea of opposing the conference report, for, 
as I understand, the section was not in dispute, although in 
its present form it muy have been reenacted by the House; 
but I have had some inquiries with regard to it, and I think 
it would be helpful to the country if the Senator from North 
Carolina would now state his interpretation of this section. 

The section reads in this way: 

That the Committee 


That is, the Capital Issues Committee— 
may, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by it from time 
to time. investigate, pass upon, and determine ‘whetber it is com- 
8 with the national interest that there should be sold or offered 
‘or sale or for subscription any issue. or any part of any issue, of 
securities hereafter issue by any person, firm, corporation. or ns- 
sociation, the total or aggregate par or face value of which issue 
and any other securities issued by the same u. firm, corporation, 
or association since the passage of this act is In excess of $100,000. 

I assume that it is not intended to restrict the right of a 
State to issue securities in excess of $100,000. I assume it 
because I can not conceive how the word “ corporation“ could 
properly apply to 2 political sovereignty of that kind; but I 
ask the Senutor from North Carolina to state to the Senate 
and to the country whether it is the intent of the committee 
that municipal corporations—namely, cities. counties, school 
districts, and other public districts—are prohibited from issu- 
ing securities under this section? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr, President, in answer to the Senator I 
will say that it was the view of the committee that so far as the 
State, the sovereign, was concerned, there could be no restric- 
tions imposed upon its Issuing bonds; but I think, on the other 
hand, so far as the local municipalities are concerned, such as 
the counties and the cities. probably they are among the chief 
agents that are issuing securities for the purpose of construc- 
tive work or improvements of a character that might well, in 
the interest of the public, in the circumstances which surround 
us, be ed until after the war; and I think it is the ex- 
pectation that this committee would, so far as the issues by 
these municipal corporations are concerned, take appropriate 
action as provided in the section to which the Senator refers. 
Ot course. that action would be a mere expression of the opinion 
of the committee as to these securities; that is all. The com- 
mittee has no power to prohibit their issue. It only has the 
power to investigate, and if as a result of its investigations it 
finds that the purpose of the issue is not emergent but one 
which could be as well postponed until after the war, it would 
find and express its opinion that the issue was not compatible 
with the public interest. I think that was the understanding 
of the committee. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I doubt very much whether 


the language used will bring these public instrumentatlities, such 
as cities an counties, and other public corporations of that 
character, within the terms of the statute; but I wanted very 
much to have the view of the Senator from North Carolina in 
order that they might accompany the enactment of the statute. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that I think the 
thought of the committee was—and we discussed this matter in 
the presence of the chairman of the present capital issues com- 
mittee, the voluntary committee that is now organized In the 
Federal Reserve Board—I think his thought and the thought 
of the committee was that wherever an issue was thought to be 
necessary in the interests of health of the community or any 
other ‘vital purpose of publie concern, and that the improvement 
could not be postponed until after the war without serious in- 
jury to that community or public, they would interfere; but in 
case they felt that it could be postponed later without iufticting 
any special damage or serious injury to the community in- 
vare they would not be füvörtbiꝝ ‘disposed toward such un 
issue, : 

Mr. CUMMINS. That, Mr. President, would hardly reach 
the actual situation, The question is whether these public agen- 
cies will feel it necessary, being patriotic, to submit their issues 
to the Capital Issues Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there will be no trouble about that, 
because I understand that even now, with this committee oper- 
ating only as a voluntary organization, it is almost impossible to 
float securities on the market unless they are favorably passed 
upon. The same rule is applied to securities issued by munic- 
ipalities that apply to securities issued by individuais, Of course 
if any bank or any investor sees fit to disregard the advice of 
the Capital Issues Committee there is no punishment imposed 
and no prohibition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator understand that there is 
no penalty attached for disobedience or disregard of the order? 

Mr. SIMMONS. None. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the Senator quite sure about that? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am quite sure about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This section provides that the committee shall 
determine whether it is compatible with the national interest 
that the issue shall be made. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And then section 300 provides that whoever 
willfully violates any of the provisions of this act, except where 
a different penalty is provided in this act, shall upon conviction, 
and so forth, be punished as provided. Now, when you take that 
in connection with the right of the committee to make rules and 
regulations and to determine whether or not a particular issue 
is compatible with the national interest, to me it is not quite 
clear that one who offers on the market these securities, after 
the adverse determination of the committee had been declared, 
is not violating the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there were a provision to the effect that 
the committee having decided that the issuance of these se- 
curities was not compatible with the public interest, anybody 
issuing them after that should be punished; if the bill contained 
a prohibition against the issue of these securities found by the 
committee to be incompatible with the public interest, then the 
position of the Senator, of course, would be correct. There is, 
however, no such provision. It merely says that this committee 
shall investigate and determine; but there is no declaration 
that anybody shall be bound by their determination, or that 
anybody shall be punished if he disregards their determination. 
It stops right there, and therefore there is no provision in the 
bill ifposing a penalty for a disregard of the finding of the 
committee. 

Mr.-CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is quite important to a 
good many communities to have that point perfectly clear. 
For instance, in my own city there is being organized at this 
time a trust company or a banking company known as the 
Fidelity Trust Co. It offers its stock, not ^ the general market, 
but to the citizens of that community; and they have been told, 
not officially, that if they offer their stock to the people of 
that community, and the committee here should take cognizance 
of the matter and determine that it was contrary to the public 
interest, anyone who ‘participated in that enterprise would 
become a violator of the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I assure the Senator that I 
do not think any member of the committee placed that inter- 
pretation upon this provision; and personally I have no doubt 
in the world that the Senator's apprehensions are unfounded. 
The provision to which he refers is: “Anyone violating any 
of the provisions of this bill.“ 

If there had been a provision prohibiting the issue after the 
committee had passed adversely upon it, then, of course, that. 
would have brought the offender within the terms of the penai 
clause; but there is absolutely nothing in the bill, either in this 
section or in any other section, that requires or commands that 
any citizen of the country shal! observe the findings of this board, 
The findings are merely persuasive. Their value depends upon 
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the effect which their findings shall have upon the investing 
public. If the investing public sees fit to disregard their find- 
ings, that is the end of the business. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
section 9, which is the penalty clause, is practically as it was 
adopted in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who is an honored member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and also is a member of the conference committee, will 
bear me out in the statement that not a member of the com- 
mittee supposed that that section would cover the case to which 
the Senator from Iowa refers. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is safe to say that neither the con- 
ferees of the House nor the conferees of the Senate would have 
signed the report if they had supposed it would. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I do not wish to obstruct the 
passage of the bill. I merely wish to make a brief comment 
upon one clause of it. 

I observe, on page 10, in section 302, a term which has been used 
with more or less frequency in the bills passing the Congress: 

That if any clause, sentence, paragraph. or part of this act shall, for 
any reason, adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to be 
invalid, or, in case any court of competent jurisdiction shall adjudge 
to be Invalid an provisions hereof in respect of any class or classes 
of securities, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, part, or subject matter of this act directly 
involved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have been 
rendered. 

The effect of that language is an apparent concession that the 
courts have a right to declare invalid acts of Congress or parts 
of acts of Congress. I do not assent to that doctrine. I pro- 
test against that doctrine. While I shall make no point about 
this particular measure, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the power of courts to pass upon acts 
of Congress is a statutory power, not a constitutional power. 
They have no right to pass upon the validity of an act of Con- 
gress on the ground that it is unconstitutional. The only 
bodies in the United States that are charged with the right and 
the duty and the power of passing upon the constitutionality of 
an act of Congress are the Senate of the United States and the 
House of Representatives of the United States, whose Members 
have taken an oath to observe the Constitution of the United 
States. Congress, and Congress alone, has that right and has 
that power, and ought to exercise it. 

I am not unaware of the fact that courts have in several 
instances declared acts of Congress unconstitutional; but they 
have never done so, perhaps with a single exception, where 
the court itself was not in error, and they have never done so 
without mischievous consequences following the action of the 
court. I shall not detain the Senate to enumerate these cases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I know there are many law- 
yers in this country who will agree with the contention of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, the chief justice of my State, I think, 
does; but for many years, ever since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, I might say, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has.been exercising the right to declare an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional, and we have to act upon the state of facts as it actu- 
ally exists and not upon a state of facts that any individual or 
number of individuals think ought to be. 

Mr. OWEN. It would be perfectly proper for Congress if 
they anticipated any attitude of that kind on behalf of the courts 
to put in this act a provision that no case in which the constitu- 
tionality of the act or any part of it was brought in question 
should be permitted to go before the court; that none of the 
statutory courts should be permitted to pass upon the question 
of constitutionality, and that no appeal should lie in any such 
instance to the Supreme Court of the United States. That would 
end it. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not agree with the Senator that that 
would end it. I think we can not take away from the courts the 
jurisdiction they claim upon a question of that sort by legislative 
enactment. The only way you can possibly do it, in my judg- 
ment, is by amending the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is very much mistaken in regard to 
the matter of interpretation of the law by the Supreme Court 
itself. In the case of MeCardle, in 1868, the Supreme Court 
decided by unanimous opinion that Congress had the power to 
withdraw from the court jurisdiction to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of an act which was then pending before the court. 
It has sustained this interpretation in a number of other cases, 
as in Wiscart v. Dauchey, 3 Dall., 321 (1796) ;-Duroussean v. 
U. S., 6 Cranch., 307 (1810); U. S. v. Gordon, 7 Cranch., 287 
(1813) ; Daniels v. C., R. I. & P. R. R., 3 Wall., 250 (1865); In re 
McCardle, 7 Wall., 510 (1868) ; Nat. Ex. Bk. v. Peters, 144 U. S., 
570 (1891) ; Col. C. C. M. Co. v. Turck, 150 U. S., 188 (1893). 


I merely desire to put in the Recorp these observations, be- 
cause I think the time has come when the people of the United 
States should not permit any court to invalidate an act of 
Congress. I think the Congress of the United States and the 
Senate of the United States owes it in their representative 
capacity to the cone of the United States not to permit a court 


which is not subject to the control of the people of the United 
States to pass upon the validity of the statutes of the United 
States. That is a power which is in the Congress of the United 
States alone, and it ought to be exercised by the Congress of 
the United States alone, 

The Senator says it has been the uniform practice since the 
foundation of the Government, or for over 100 years. I deny 
thut. The only case of any importance up to 1856 was the case of 
slavery. In that case the Supreme Court held that slavery was 
a constitutional right, and it was one of the great factors that 
led us into a bloody Civil War, because at that time it was not 
understood that the opinion of the Supreme Court was a viola- 
tion itself of the Constitution. It was not at that time under- 
stood how the Supreme Court could be controlled by congres- 
sional action. It was not at that time understood that there 
was a remedy in the hands of the people of the United States. 
Of course, we could not amend the Constitution of the United 
States with one-fourth of the States committed to slavery, and 
the moral question arose in which the Supreme Court held that 
slavery was a constitutional right. A moral question arose, 
and the only way by which it could be settled was by the States 
that did not assent to the opinion of the larger part of the coun- 
try with regard to that question withdrawing from the Union. 
When they did, the question of the preservation of the Union 
arose. That question necessitated militarism, and the impor- 
tance of the Union as a means of cooperative strength. 

The Supreme Court, from the time of Marbury against Madi- 
son, at the beginning of the last century, did not repeat that 
error in a single case for over 50 years. It is only since the 
war that they have in a number of instances made the error, 
just as they declared the greenback law invalid, and there the 
Government of the United States was driven to the extraor- 
dinary remedy of putting additional members on the Supreme 
Court to have the court reverse itself, which was done by 
President Grant. 

I merely rose to volee my protest against a tacit recognition 
of this false principle, that is all. I am content with that going 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I had intended to address the 
Senate this afternoon, or during the consideration of this con- 
ference report, on one phase of the bill itself creating the War 
Finance Corporation. I did not intend to discuss the report 
itself, which I signed. The particular phase of the bill to which 
I had intended to address myself was discussed durnig the con- 
sideration of the bill some time ago in the Senate. It was then 
asserted on both sides of the Chamber that this Finance Corpora- 
tion would be in effect a great central bank, and that the re- 
serve banks would be little more than branches of that central 
organization. I had intended to state my views on that sub- 
ject during the consideration of this report. I am in absolute 
and unreserved antagonism to any such position as that stated, 
and I was desirous of placing my view as clearly as I could in 
the Recor» that it might stand there as at least expressive of 
my attitude, even though it might accomplish no other end. 

But, Mr. President, it looks now as if we may dispose of this 
conference report at once, and while in a sense I feel a personal 
disappointment in waiving my privilege of making the speech I 
intended and desired to make, I do so cheerfully, for I have 
always felt, as I do in this instance, that the passage of an im- 
portant measure is of greater public moment than any speech it 
would be possible for me to make. I am gratified at the pros- 
pect of the immediate disposal of this measure, and out of the 
fear that if I ventured upon the discussion I had in mind it 
might provoke a controversy more or less prolonged, I refrain, and 
pocket that speech, as I have many others, that I might help to 
put forward the speedy conclusion of legislation in the public 
interest. I back away to the end that this important business 
may be promptly disposed of. The speech can better wait than 
the swift passage of the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following conference re- 
port: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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9352) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for an Assist- 
ant Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 1890, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed, strike out ull after the word “ Senate,” in line 
10 of the engrossed bill, down to and ineluding “ year,” in line 11 
of said bill, and insert a period and the following: The As- 
sistant Secretary shall be entitleé to a salary of $5,000 per an- 
num. payable monthly, and the Second Assistant Secretary and 
Third Assistant Secretary shall each be entitled to a salary of 
$4,500 per annum“; and the Senate agree to the same. 


GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
F. E. Warren, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 4138) to amend certain see- 
tions of the act entitled “An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1916. and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KING. I should like to know what the bill is, anyway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill win be read. 

The Seeretary proceeded to read the bill, and read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That sections 10, 13, 22, 24. 28. 31. 42, 51, 55, 69, 
111. and 125 of the act entitled “An act for ma further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other aureos; 
approved June 3, 1916, be, and the same hereby are, amended as here- 
inafter indicated in section 1 of this act: 

Section 10, by striking ont the word “farrier” wherever it occurs 
in sald section and subs tong therefor the words “ stable se prs 
changing the period at the end of the seeond paragraph of said section 
to a colon and adding the following: “And vided further. That any 
person who at the time of the approval of this act shall be and has been 
an Officer of the Medical Reserve Corps, or contract su en active 
duty for 12 years s t te 1898 shall de eligibie for appointment 
as st lieutenant in the Medical Corps, su ta examination: And 
provided further, That any officer so el who fails te pass the 
physicul examination by reason of disability incurred in line of duty 
shall be retired with pay and allowances of a first Heutenant of 
the Medical Corps": and by striking out the eighth proviso of the 


9 of said on. 
Section 13 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 13. The Signal Corps: The Signal Corps shall consist of 1 
Chief Signal Officer, with the rank of major oe. 3 colonels. 8 Heu- 
tenant colonels, 10 majors. 30 captains, 75 Heutenants; and the 
aviation section, which shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, 
S majors eaptains, and 114 Neutenants, who shall be 
selected from among officers of the Ar at large of corresponding 
grades or from among officers of the e below. exclusive of those 
serving by detail in staff corps or departments, who are qualified as 
military aviators, and shall be detailed to serve as aviation officers for 
periods of four years sooner rel ; and the provisions ef 
section 27 of the act of Congress approved February 2, 1901, are hereby 
extended to apply to said aviation officers and to vacancies created in 
any arm, corps, or department of the Army by the detail of said officers 
therefrom; but nothing in said act or in any other law now in force 
shall be held to prevent the detail or redetail at any time, to fill a 
“vacancy among aviation officers autherized by this act, of any 
officer who, during prior service as an aviation officer of the aviation 
section, shall bave become proficient in military aviation. 

“Aviation officers may, when qualified therefor, be rated as junior 
military aviators or as military aviators. but no rson shall be so 
rated until there shall have been issued to him a certificate to the effect 
that he is qualified for the rating, and no certificate shall be issued 
to any person until an aviation examin board, which shall be com- 

ot three officers of experience in t aviation service and two 
medical officers, shall have examined him, under general regulations to 
by the Secretary of War and published to the Army by 

ciment. and shall have reported him te be qualified for 

the rating, o person shall receive the rating of military aviator until 
he shall have served creditably for three years as an aviation officer 
with the rating of a junior military aviator. 

“ Each aviation officer authorized by this act shall. while on anty 
that requires him to participate regul and freq 


flights, receive an increase of 25 per cent the pay of his grade and 
length of service under his commission. Each qua junier 
military aviator shail, while so serving, have the rank, Š 


pa and 
allowances of one grade higher than that held by him under bis com- 
mission if his rank under said commission be not higher than that of 
captain, and while on duty requiring bim to participate arly and 
frequently in aerial flights he shall receive in addftion an increase of 
50 per cent im y of his grade and length of service under his com- 
mission. Each mi way avintor shall, while so serving, have the rank, 
y and allowances of one grade higher than that held by him under 
Ris commission if his rank under said commission be not higher than 


of captain, and while on du him to pa te regu- 
ine and segaran in aerial fi ts’ i receive in tion an 
increase of ength of service 


per cent of the pay of his grade and 1 
under his commission. 


Mr. KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator having the bill 
in charge whether that inereased compensation applies to those 
yao 1 engaged in flying at the eantonments and fields here at 
home 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
very closely. 

Mr. KING. I do not have a copy of the bill before me, but 
it is the provision in which aviators receive additional com- 
pensation when engaged in aerial flights. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is exactly as the law provides. 
The bill has not changed the law at all. All of pages 4, 5, and 
6. down te line 21, are the law as it is to-day. There is no 
change at all. The change which is made in that section 
which it is proposed to amend occurs on page 6. beginning at line 
21, which provides that “enlisted men of the Signal Corps who 
are now qualified or who may hereafter qualify as expert mili- 
tury telegraphers shall receive $5 a month,” and so forth. That 
is the only change in the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading, and read as follows: 

The provisions of the act March 2. 1913, allowing increase of pay 
and allowances to officers detalled by the Secretary of War on aviation 
duty, are hereby . Hereafter married vers of the line of 
the Army shali ne eligible equally with unmarried officers, and subject 
to the same conditions, for detail to aviation duty; and the Secretary 
of War shall have authority te cause as nang enlisted men of the 
aviation section to be instructed in the art of Uying as he may deem 
re grt and hereafter the age of officers shall not be a bar to their 
first detail in the aviation section of the Signal Corps, and neither 
their age nor th-ir rank shall be a bar te their su uent details in 
said section; and when it shall be impracticable to obtain from the 
Army officers sultable for the aviation section of the Signal Co: in 
the number allowed by law the difference between that number and the 
number of suitable rs actually available for duty in said section 
may be made up b 8 in the grade of aviator, Signal C 

reby 


I was not following the Secretary 


and that de is created ‘The personnel of said grade shall 
obtained from especially quatified civilians who shall be appointed and 
commissioned nr said e, but whenever any aviator shall have become 


as such aviator. 
The base pay of an aviator, Si Corps, shall be $150 per month, and 
he shall have the allowances o er signal el cian and the same 
percentage of increase in pay for length of service as is allowed to a 
master M electrician. 

“The tota; cnusted strength of the Signal Corps shall be limited 
and fixed from time to time by the President in accordance with 


unsatisfactory he shall be gy from the Arm 
0 
a mast 


needs of the Army. and shal’ consist of master cians ; 
sergeants, first class; sergeants; corporals; cooks; horsesheers; pri- 
vates, first class; and privates; the number in each de being fixed 


Privates, 16 — 
organize, in discretion, such 
. of the Signal Corps 
altions, and aero squadrons as the necessities of the serv 
mand. listed mep of the Signal 
who may bereafter qualify, as expert 

ceive $5 a month; as first-class m mir telegraphers, a month: as 
military teiegrapbers, $2 a month; all in to t pay, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe, but no enlisted 
man shall receive at the same time additi pay for more than one 


of the classifications named. 

thereof, substituting 
therefor a colon, and adding thereto the following: “Provided, t one 
of the enlisted men at eavh main recruiting station who has 


Congress Approved February 2, 1901. may, on of the 
pe Zot ves Sa War, have the rank, pay, and allowances of a first sergeant 
of In ai 


Section 24 by amend all that part of the second para u thereof 
A rag ‘paragraph to read as follows: 


daring the preevding fiscal year for whom vacancies did not become 
availa were D apa F (2) 


exis curs 


promotion shall have been determined by examination: 


years not otherwise provided for herein; 
Officers’ Reserve Corps between th 
such honor graduates between the a 
Ueges as are now er may 
meral orders of the War De 
life between the ages of 2 


reference 

ut; and (6) of candidates from 

nd the President is 

necessary rules and regulations to carry these 

b inserting after the second proviso thereof 
10 


and 27 years: a 


under 
rank and 
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date of rank with which they would have beeen a inted if their 
appointment had not been prevented by reason of the maximum age 
limit prescribed by aw.” 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, I suggest an amendment, at the end of 
line 7, to insert: 


And by amending the poe item of said section by substituting the 
word “colonel” for the word major” therein. 


I send the amendment to the desk. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On what page? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 9. It simply gives the rank 
of colonel to a retired officer instead of major, as the law now 
provides, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed 
to without objection. The reading of.the bill will be resumed. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, as follows: 


Section 28 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 28. Pay of certaia enlisted men: Hereafter the Ne 
of enlisted men cf certain grades of the Army created in this act shall 
be as follows, namely: Quartermaster 2 8 Sate senior grade, Quarter- 

master Corps; master hospital sergeant, Medical Department; master 
engineer, senior grade, Corps of Engineers; and band leader, Infantry, 
eres G Artillery. and Corps of Engineers, $75; hospital se nt, 
Medical Department; and master engineer, junior grade, Corps of Engi- 
neers, $65; sergeant, first class, Medical rtment, $50; ordnance 
sergeant, Ordnance Department; quartermaster sergeant, 9— Span 

7 t. first class, Corps of Engineers; mental 


gineers; sergeant, Medical 

s Cavalry, and Artillery; 
Aa g Caval ill f Engi C 
shoer, try, Cavalry, Artillery, Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, 
and Medical Department ; stable sergeant, eap s and Cavalry ; patio 
ser, s; motor sergeant of any arm or branch; 
and musician, second class, 8 i 
Engineers, $30; chief mechanic, I try an 

class, of any arm or branch; musician, third class, Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Corps of neers; corporal bugler, Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Corps of Engineers; corporal, Medical eee $24; 
saddler, Infantry, Sarent Field Art 2 12 Corps of Engineers, and 
Medical Department; bugler, first class, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Corps of Engineers; mechanic, Infantry, 33 Field Artillery, 
and Medical De ent; chauffeur of any arm or branch; and wag- 
oner, Infantry, Field Artillery, and Corps of Engineers, $21; assistant 
chauffeur of I Bertin or branch ; — Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, 


and Corps of neers; und private, first class, 1 Cavalry, 
Artillery, Medical Department, and Ordnance Department, $18; private, 
Medical Department and Ordnance Department, $15 


5. 
So much of the act approved July 24, 1917, as authorizes the 
pan of chaufeur, frst class, ae pa and allowances of a sergeant, 

t class, in the Signal Corps, grade of chauffeur with the 
pay and allowances of a sergeant in the Signal Corps, is hereby re- 
pealed, but nothing herein contained shall operate to reduce the pay 
cr allowances of any soldier appointed to either of those grades prior 
to the date of the approval of this act, or to reduce the pay or allow- 
2 now authori by law for any grade of enlisted men of the 

rmy.” 

Section 31 by striking out the words “travel expenses and pay at 
the rate of their respective grades in the Regular Army during such 
periods of trairing,” occurring in lines 9, 10, and 11, and substituting 
therefor the following: “From the date of their departure to place 
where ordered bay and allowances at the rate of their respective grades 
in the Regular Army, transportation, and reimbursement of cost of 
subsistence at such rate as may be fixed by the Secretary of War during 
travel from home to place where ordered and return to home, and sub- 
sistence In kind a not in transit and while in service.” 

Section 42 by striking out the period at the end thereof, substitut- 
ing therefor a colon, and adding the following: “ Provided further, 
That upon the recommendation of the professor of military science 
and tactics of any such institution, the authorities thereof may dis- 
charge a member of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps from such 
eorps and from the necessity of completing the course of military 
training as 5 to graduation,” 

Section 51, by striking out the words prior to the date of this 
peba 5 2 thereof, and substituting therefor the words prior 
to Ju > 2 
p Section 55, by amending the fifth paragraph thereof to read as 

‘ollows : 

“ Enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall receive the pay 
and allowances of their tive grades, but only when ordered 
into active service and from the date of their departure to place where 
ordered, transportation and reimbursement of cost of subsistence at 
such rate as may be fixed by the Secretary of War during travel from 
home to place where ordered and return home and subsistence in kind 
during period not in transit and while in service: Provided, That 
said enlisted men shall not be entitled to retirement or retirement pay: 
Provided further. That when any enlisted man of the Enlisted He- 
serve Corps shall be ordered to active service for pu of in- 
struction or training he may be paid at any time after the date such 
order shall become effective for the period from the date of leaving 
home to date of return thereto as determined in advance, both dates 
inclusive, and such payment, if otherwise correct, shall pass to the 
credit of the disbursing officer making the same.” 

Section 69, by striking out the period at the end thereof, sub- 
stituting therefor a semicolon and adding thereafter the following: 
Provided further, That in the Territory of Hawaii the National Guard 
may include citizens of the Philippine Islands.” 

ction 111, by inserting after the comma following the word 
„ thereof.” in the seventeenth line of said section; the following: or, 
755 grades above the rank of captain, from officers of the Regnier 

Section 125, by striking out the period at the end thereof, substitut- 
ing therefor a comma, and adding thereafter the following: Provided, 
That hereafter, upon the discharge or furlough to the Reserve of an 


Signal Corps, 


-| has. been committed, wi 


enlisted. man, all uniform outer clothing then in his possession, except 
such articles as he may be permitted to wear from the place of 
termination of his active service to his home, as authorized by this 
section, will be retained. for military use; and within four months 
after such termination of bis active service he shall return all uni- 


form clothing, which he was so permitted to retain for wear to his 
home, by mail, under a franked label which shall be furnished him for 
the p with the instructions given him at the 


urpose, and in conform! 
of such termination of his active service; and in case he shall 
to return the same within such period, and in accordance with 
such instructions, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction, suffer the punishment prescribed by this section: 
Provided jurther, That, upon the release from Federal service of an 
enlisted man of the National Guard called as such into the service 
of the United States, all uniform outer clothing then in his possession 
shall be taken up and accounted for as property issued to the National 
Guard ef the State to which the enlisted man belongs, in the manner 
prescribed by section 67 of this act: And provided further, That 
when an enlisted man is discharged otherwise than honorably, all 
aniform outer clothing in his possession shall be retained for military 
use, and, when authorized by regulations prescribed by the Secretar, 

of War, a suit of citizen's outer clothing to cost not exceeding $1 

may be issued to such enlisted man: And provided further, That 
officers and members of the National Home for Disabled Voluntcer 
Soldiers may, regardless of the preceding provisions of this act, wear 
such uniform as the Secretary of War may authorize.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state that that completes the 
amendments to the national-defense act, and what will now be 
read by the Secretary is entirely new matter that has been sug- 
gested in this emergency as necessary by the War Department. 
E call the attention of the Senate to it so that Senators may 
understand that this is perfectly new matter. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill, 
as follows: 


Src. 2. That hereafter the number of privates, first class, in each 
arm of the line of the Army shall be, as nearly as practicable, 333 
per cent of the total number of privates, first class, and privates in such 


arm. 

Sec. 3. That the service of graduates of the Mili Academy may be 
utilized during the months of June, July, August, a tember of the 
year in which they graduate as instructors at the ci ns’ trainin 
camps, and their graduation leave may be taken at the termination o 
their services as Instructors at these camps. 

Sec. 4. That hereafter, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War may prescrite, authorized mounts of officers who die in the service 
may be transported at public expense from their last duty station to 
such places within the limits of the United States as may the home 
of their families, or as may be designated by their legal representatives 
or executors, or such mount may be disposed of as directed by such 
representatives or executors. 

EC. 5. That hereafter, under such lations as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe, transportation at public expense may be provided for 
the baggage of civilian employees who die in the service from their last 
duty station to such places within the limits of the United States as 
may be the home of their families, or as may be designated by their 
legal representatives or executors. 

Sec. 6. That hereafter mileage to officers of the Corps of Engineers, 
Ordnance Department, and Quartermaster Corps, travel- 
ing on duty in connection with work under the appropriations pertain- 
ing to their respective departments, shall be paid from the appropria- 
tions for the work in connection with which the travel is performed. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized in 
time of war, upon request to the Secretary of War, to extend the period 
during which money accounts covering expenditures from 8 
for the Ar may be transmitted to the Auditor for the War Depart- 
eir receipt in the War Department from 60 to 90 days. 
That in the interest of the national defe and for the better 

rotection of life and property on said waters, the retary of War is 

ereby authorized and empowered to prescribe such r 
may deem for the use and navigation of any portions or area of 
the navigable waters of the United States or waters under the Virisdle- 
tion of the United States endangered or likely to be endangered by 
Coast Artillery fire in target practice or otherwise, or by the proving 
operations of the Government ordnance proving ground at Sandy Hook, 
N. J.. or at any Government ordnance proving ground that may be estab- 
lished elsewhere on or near such waters, and of any portion or area of 
said waters occupied by submarine mines, mine flelds, submarine cables, 
or other material and accessories pertaining to seacoast fortifications, 
or by any plant or facility engaged in the execution of any public project 
of river and harbor improvement; and the said Secretary have like 
power to regulate the transportation of explosives upon any of said 
waters: Provided, That the authority hereby conferred shall be so exer- 
elsed as not unreasonably to interfere with or restrict the food-fighing 
industry, and the regulations prescribed in pursuance hereof shall pro- 
vide for the use of such waters by food fishermen operating under per- 
mits granted by the War Department. 

o enforce the regulations prescribed pursuant to this section, the 
Secretary of War may detail any public vessel in the service of the 
War Department, or, upon the request of the Secretary of War, the head 
of any other department may enforce; and the bead of any such depart- 
ment is hereby authorized to enforce, such reguiations by means of any 
public vessel of such department. 

The regulations made by the Secretary of War pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be posted in conspicuous and appropriate places, designated 
by him, for the information of ee panne and every person who and 
every corporation which shall willfally violate any regulation made by 
the said Secretary pursuant to this section shail be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof in any court of competent 
jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500, or by im- 
gre ae (in the ease of a natural person) not exceeding six months, 

the discretion of the court. 

Offenses against the provisions of this section, or any regulation made 
pursuant thereto, committed in any Territory or other place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States where there is no court having 
general jurisdiction of crimes against the United States, shall be cog- 
nizable in any court of such place or Territory . original juris- 
diction of criminal cases in the place or Territory in which the offense 

th the same right of ap in all cases as is 
given in other criminal cases where imprisonment not ex g six 
months forms a part of the penalty, and jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon such courts and such courts shall exercise the same for such pur- 


time 
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oses; and in case any such offense be committed beyond the territorial 
jurisdiction of any court having jurisdiction thereof. the offense shall 
deemed and held to have been committed within the jurisdiction in 
which the offender may be found or into which he is first brought, and 
shal: be tried by the court having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 9. That, in case of actual or threatened hostilities, any proceeds 
received from the operation of a public utility, in connection with 
engineer operations in the ñeld overseas, shall be available for the 
8 of such utility until the close of the fiscal year following that 
n which the 1 are received, and a detailed report of such pro- 
ceeds and application thereof shall be rendered to Congress on forms 
conforming as far as practicable to those used by American companies 
in reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission : Provided, That the 
pror sion of the act of March 23, 1910, making moneys arising from the 
isposition of serviceable quartermaster material available for the pur- 
poses of the appropriation throughout the fiscal year following that in 
which the disposition was effected. is „ to apply to mate- 
rial supplied to the Army by the Engineer Department. 

Sec. 10 That when any retired officer of the Army is, in the dis- 
cretion of the President, employed on active duty and assigned to duty 
in an arm, corps, department, or organization, he shall, for all pur- 
poses except promotion, be considered an officer of such arm, corps, de- 

A 15 or organization while so serving, and shall be an extra num- 

r therein. . 

Sec. 11. That hereafter ALATE battalions, squadrons, or like units 
of any arm, corps, or department shall consist of such numbers and 
8 = commissioned officers and enlisted men as the President may 
rescribe, 

Sec. 12. That there are hereby created in the Army the grades of 
ape bugler and bugler, first class; and hereafter for each bat- 
talion and squadron headquarters of units in which the de of bugler 
is now authorized, there shall be one corporal paper and for each com- 
pany, battery, troop, or organization in which the grade of bugler is 
now authorized there shall be one bugler, first class. 

Sec. 13. That there are hereby created in the Army the grades of 
motor sergeant, chauffeur, first class, chauffeur, and assistant chauffeur 
in each arm or branch thereof, and appointments made therein shall be 
in such numbers and for such 5 as the President may in 
orders from time to time direct and designate ; and there are also hereby 
ereated the grades of battalion supply sergeant, separate battallon of 
any arm or branch; and chief mechanic, Infantry an 2 

EC. 14. That during the present war the President be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to enlist for service in the offices of the War Department 
or under ite control or on detached service under its jurisdiction men 
outside the draft ages, and for the same pur to draft men within 
such ages, who have been disqualified by minor physical defects for 
active service in the Army; to establish regulations under which such 
enlistments may be made, and to fix the pay and allowances of men so 
enlisted or drafted, which said pay and allowances shall not exceed those 
of enlisted men of the Regular Army. 

Sec. 15. That the President is authorized to appoint, and. by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to commission to the grade 
of captain in the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, John Q. A. 
Brett, who was appointed to the grade of first Neutenant in the Quarter- 
master Corps pursuant to the act of fat ph 29, 1916, and who had over 
31 years’ service as pay clerk, United States Army. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. ’ 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT EUREKA, UTAH. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator for a moment. 

Mr. KING. I report, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, without amendment, the bill (S. 3384) to 
amend the public building act approved March 4, 1913, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. It is a 
very brief bill, and its passage will save the Government money 
instead of taking money from the Treasury. I desire to add 
only a word in explanation of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah, has the bill for which he asks consideration been reported 
and is it on the calendar? 

Mr. KING. The bill is not yet on the calendar, but it has 
been reported unanimously from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did my colleague ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes. The reason I am asking for the immediate 
consideration of the bill is this: There is an action pending in 
court to condemn a site for a public building, and it is being 
held up awaiting the passage of this measure. Some time ago 
an appropriation was made for the construction of a public 
building at Eureka, Utah. Under the eminent statute of the 
State suit was brought in the United States Court for the Dis- 
trict of Utah. Under the general law of Congress the Federal 
Government, when it acquires a building site, must obtain the 
fee to the land. A title less perfect can not be accepted. In 
the town of Eureka most of the buildings occupied by the 
people have been erected upon ground the surface of which only 
is owned by the owners of the buildings, The town is situate 
upon mineral lands, and beneath the town are rich mineral 
deposits. The mineral rights are owned by one or more cor- 
porations engaged in mining. In the present case the owner of 
the ground beneath the surface is perfectly willing to give 
to the Government for a nominal consideration such title as 
may be necessary, except title to the minerals lying beneath 
the surface upon which the building will be erected. 


As stated, the owners of buildings within the town have only 
the surface rights, but they are content with such title. Costly 
buildings are erected under those conditions, It would cost 
the Government a good many thousand dollars to condemn the 
mineral rights and obtain a fee-simple title. The mineral de- 
posits are 600 or 700 feet beneath the surface. Of course, the 
amount that it would cost the Government is problematical, but 
it might extend into thousands of dollars, As stated, the resi- 
dents of the town are satisfied with surface rights, and the 
Government is willing to accept a title less than the general law 
requires. The representatives of the Treasury Department are 
satisfied with this bill, and it has been reported from the com- 
mittee. The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, to accept a title which reserves or excepts all 
ores or minerals on the lands obtained for a building site, with 
the right of mining the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Utah for unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes that the 
provision of the public-building act approved March 4, 1913 
(37 Stat., 876), which authorizes the acquisition of a suitable 
site, etc., at Eureka, Utah, be amended so as to add the follow- 
ing proviso: 

5 That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, 


accept a title which reserves or excepts all ores or minerals on the 
lands, with the right of mining the same. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, rend the third time, 
and passed. 


MILITARY SERVICE OF SURJECTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate joint resolution 136, providing for 
the registration for military service of the subjects or citizens 
residing in the United States of a foreign country, and so forth. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 136) providing for the registration for military service of 
the subjects or citizens residing in the United States of a for- 
eign country with whose Government the United States has con- 
cluded or hereafter concludes a convention or agreement con- 
senting to such aliens being drafted into the military forces of 
the United States under the terms of the act approved May 18, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” and 
all amendments thereto. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the President may by proclamation set a day or 
days and place or places for the registration for military service of 
male aliens within designated ages residing within the United States 
who are citizens or subjects of a foreign country with whose Govern- 
ment the United States has concluded or hereafter concludes a conven- 
tion or agreement In accordance with the terms of which its citizens 
or subjects within designated ages, residing within the United States, 
become under certain conditions liable to be drafted into the military 
service of the United States; that upon proclamation by the President 
stating the time and place of such registration it shall be the duty of 
any such alien, unless exempted from registration by the terms of the 
President's proclamation, to present himself for and submit to regis- 
tration under the provisions of the act approved May 18, 1017, entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States,” and all amendments thereto, and 
he shall thereupon be registered in the same manner as those previously 
registered under the terms of said act; and every such alien shail be 
deemed to have notice of the requirements of said act and this joint 
resolution upon the publication by the President of any such procinma- 
tion, and any such alien who shall willfully fail or refuse to present 
himself for registration or to submit thereto shall be subject to all the 
provisions and liable to all the penalties provided in said act or any 
amendment thereto. 

Sec. 2. That ony such alien, when registered, shall be and remain 
liable to military service in the forees of the United States and subject 
to draft under the provisions of said act aad all amendments thereto 
and subject to such regulations as the President may have rescribed 
or may prescribe under the terms thereof, unless during the period 
specified in the convention or agreement concluded with the country 
whereof he is a citizen or subject and designated in the President's 
proclamation, be shall have enlisted or enrolled in the military forces 
of his own conntry or returned to his own country for the purpose of 
enlisting or enrolling in its military forces, or unless the country 
whereof he is a citizen or subject, through its diplomatic representa- 
tives, in accordance with the terms of the convention or agreement con- 
cluded between the United States and such forei country, shall issue 
to such alien a certificate of exemption from military service. 

Sec. 3. That any such alien, after the expiration of the time fixed 
by the President's proclamation within which he may enlist or enroll 
in the military forces of his own country, return to bis own country 
for the purpose of military service, or be exempted through the diplo- 
matic representative of the country whereof he is a citizen or subject, 
shall be and remain subject in all respects to the terms, provisions, 
liabilities, and penalties of said act and all amendments thereto, except 
as modified by the terms of the convention or agreement concluded be- 
tween the United States and the country whereof such alien is a 
citizen or subject, and shall be subject to such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may have prescribed or may prescribe under the terms of sald act. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon involving a construction, if he 
will give it, of the language of section 2 of this joint resolution, 
which reads: 

That any such allen, when registered, shall be and remain liable to 


military service in the forces of the United States and subject to 
under the provisions of said act and all amendments 

And so forth. 

Under that language is it contemplated to confine this only 
to aliens between the ages of 21 and 31? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, that would be, I think 
limited by the terms of the treaty. I understand that this 
joint resolution mainly provides for the enrollment and regis- 
tration of aliens and that the treaty which is now in discussion 
between the foreign embassies and our own is to regulate the 
age limit. I do not understand that this is intended to keep 
foreign subjects within the same draft age as does our act. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, if that is the case—I wanted 
to feel quite certain about it—there is no objection whatever 
to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. My understanding of it is that 
this merely provides for registration and enrollment, while the 
treaty provisions will regulute the age limit. . 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, two treaties with Great Britain 
and Canada have been sent here arranging for the drafting of 
friendly aliens. Of course, the treaties are reciprocal. Legis- 
lation will be required to carry out the provisions of the trea- 
ties. Those treaties were held up by the President because 
there were some changes in phraseology which seemed desir- 
able. Everyone is entirely agreed as to the necessity of the 
treaties; but, Mr. President, I, for one, have not been able to 
give this joint resolution careful consideration. The questions 
involved in the treaties have taken the time of the Foreign 
Relations Committee during several sessions, The committee 
also has been consulting with the Secretary of State in regard 
to the terms of the treaties. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations [Mr. Stone] is not here, and I therefore 
wish very much that this joint resolution could be allowed to 
be delayed long enough to give us an opportunity to examine it, 
because it ought to harmonize with the treaties, and I am un- 
able to say from one hasty reading whether or not it does. I 
wish it could be allowed to go over until we are a little better 
satisfied as to that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that I have no objection in the world to having the 
joint resolution go over; but when it was up for consideration 
here some time ago I hesitated to press it because the Foreign 
Relations Committee was considering the pending treaties; but 
after passing it over in order that it might be considered in 
that connection, I took the matter up again with the Judge Advo- 
cate General's office, and I was advised by the Judge Advocate 
General that the treaties would not conflict in any of their 
terms with any of the provisions of the joint resolution; in 
other words, it was simply that the treaty provisions were to 
be followed in the enforcement of the law. However, if the 
Senator from Massachusetts prefers to have the joint resolution 
go over, I shall consent to that. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, the treaty provisions are not yet 
agreed upon, but we have the benefit of advice from the War 
Department on the treaties. I do not wish to criticize anybody, 
but they seem to leave something to be desired in the way of 
phraseology. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will ask if the Senator desires that 
the joint resolution shall go over? 

Mr. LODGE. Especially I ask it as the Senator from Mis- 
souri, the chairman of the committee, is not present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint resolu- 
tion will go over. 


ACQUIREMENT OF REAL ESTATE FOR GOVERNMENT USE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimodus consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of Senate bill 3802. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3802) authorizing ap- 
propriations made for the national security and defense, to be 
used for the purchase of real estate, or the use thereof, when 
such pur is not specifically stated in said appropriations. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, after this bill was re- 


to 


ported to the Senate by the Committee on Military Affairs I 
received a letter from the chairman of the Shipping Board sug- 
„gesting certain amendments to the bill. It was out of the con- 
trol of the committee and on the calendar of the Senate at that 
time, and therefore I am going to take the liberty of su: 

the amendments and asking that there be read a letter from the 
chairman of the Shipping Board to explain the purposes of the 


bill and amendments, and also a letter from the assistant general 
counsel of the Shipping Board. I think it might be weil, Mr. 
President, to read the bili and the two letters, so that they may 
be considered in connection with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 3802) authorizing appropria- 
tions made for the national security and defense. to be used for 
the purchase of real estate, or the use thereof, when such purpose 
is not specifically stated in said appropriations, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in all cases where appropriations have here- 
tofore been, or shall hereafter be, made for the expenditures of any de- 
partment, corps, or bureau incurred in connection with the national 
security and defense, and in the administration thereof! for the purpose 
specified therein it becomes necessary, in the opinion of the head of such 
department, corps, or bureau, to acquire real estate, or some right, nne 
or interest therein, and any buildings and improvements thereon, it sha 
be lawful to acquire the same by purchase, lease, donation, or condemna- 
tion, or by any other means provided by law for such acquisition, and 
out of the appropriations aforesaid to meet the expenses of such acquisi- 
tion, including the purchase price, or rent, of the land, and the buildings 
and improvements thereon, or the damages allowed to the owner or 
owners as compensation therefor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the letters 
referred to by the Senator from Oregon. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD, 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
Washington, March II, 1918. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAM: 


BERLAIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN: It has been brought to my atten- 
tion that S. 3802, introduced by you, has been reported back to the 
Senate with the recommendation that it be passed. The conditions 
which that bill apparently seeks to remedy have on numerous occa- 
sions and are now confronting this corporation, and, under our pres- 
ent laws, we have no authority to remedy them. There are frequent 
instances where persons, owning land adjacent to shipyards where ves- 
sels are being constructed by us for the United States, which land is 
essential for the construction of vessels, put upon such land values 
not only fictitious but prohibitory. Just at the present time there are 
three such cases; 

In one a contractor desires a spur track from a railroad to his 
1 The railroad is willing to put in this spur at its own coi 
and the contractor is willing to pay a reasonable sum for the righ 
of way. The owner of this particalar piece of property is asking from 
three to four thousand dollars per acre for his land when other propery 
of the same character in the immediate vicinity has. recently sold at 
from five to eight hundred dollars per acre, 
ht of bros, i for its employees across 

$ he owner of this land 


ama adjoining a shipyard is 
desired to facilitate the launching of vessels; in fact, it is essential. 
The owner of that land holds it at a | agers out of all reason when com- 
pared with other land in the immediate vicinity. 

With a view of giving this corporation the authority to aid con- 
tractors in such instan I have taken the liberty of preparing an 
amendment to S. 3802, which will, I believe, accomplish the desired 
result and will not alter the purposes of the bill as drawn. It provides 
that real estate or the yan hind pa thereof may be requisitioned. 
It will, I think, be quite evident you that the power of condemna- 
tion is not sufficient in these times of emergency when immediate 
action is necessary, If, to get the use of a piece of land, it is neces- 
sary to go through condemnation proceedings it is altogether probable 
that the need for such land will cease to exist the time such pro- 
ceedings are 1 ome The amendment provides that where land 
or the use thereof is requisitioned the payment of just compensation 
shall be made to the owner, with the right to ap; to the courts in 
the event the compensation awarded is deem insufficient by the 
owner. 

I hope very much that you will approve this amendment and, if you 
do, that you will give it your support. * 

Sincerely, yours, 
Epwarp N. Hurtey, President. 
UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD, 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 


Washington, March 26, 1918. 
Hon. Grorcr E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN: Referring to our telephone conver- 
sation of this date and Mr. Hurley’s letter of March 1}: 

There are now a half dozen or more instances in which this corpora- 
tion is being called upon to pay exorbitant pro for real estate essen- 
tial for shipbuilding purposes. If we had the power to requisition the 
temporary use cf such property or the property itself and pay just com- 
pensation for it, it would save the Government not oniy a considerable 
sum of money, but would expedite the shipping program in several 
instances. The desirability of the proposed amendment tu S. 3802 has 
been brought to my attention so forcefully in these corerete cases that 
I can not help but feel it is of extreme importance to the Government. 
I hope, therefore, that you will not allow it to be overlooked. 

In the event you have misplaced the bill as it is proposed to be 
amended, I inclose an additional copy. Should you desire to be informed 
with regard to the particular instances indicating the importance of 
this matter, I will be more than pleased to call upon you at any time 
agreeable to you. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Wirum H. Warre, Jr., 
Assistant General Counsel. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendments stated. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. With the Senator's permission, I wiil 
say I have not yet submitted the amendments. I wanted to 
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have the letters first rend, and then to submit the amendments 
which have been proposed. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can state the amendments generally, 
and then I will send them to the Secretary's desk. The Shipping 
Board desires to have the title of the bill amended by inserting 
after the word “ purchase,” in the second line of the title, the 
words “condemnation or requisition”; to insert in line 4, after 
the word “any,” the words“ board, corporation“; and in line 8, 
after the word “ such,” to insert the words “ board, corporation.” 
The amendment extends the provisions of the bill to cover such 
organizations. Also after the words “it shall be lawful to,” to 
insert “ requisition the same, including the requisitioning of the 
temporary use thereof, or to”; and in line 6, page 2, after the 
word “thereon,” to insert the words “or just compensation 
therefor.” 

Then there is an amendment to be known as section 2, which 
has been proposed to the bill and which I will ask the Secretary 
to read. It extends the provisions of the bill quite largely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. - 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill a 
new section, as follows: 

Src. 2. That whenever any real estate or some right, title, or inter- 
est therein, or any buildings and improvements thereon, are acquired by 
requisition or condemnation hereunder, the said board, corporation, de- 
partment, corps, or bureau shall determine and make just compensation 
therefor, and if the amount thereof so determined is unsatisfactory to 
the person entitled to receive the same, such pann shall be paid 75 

r cent of the amount so determined and shall be entitied to sue the 

nited States to recover such further sum as added to the said 75 per 
cent will make such amount as will be just compensation for the prop- 
erty or interest therein so taken, in the manner aeaa for by section 
24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

And whenever any said board, corporation, department, corpi, 
reau shall requisition any property or rigata or upon the filin; 

tition for condemnation hereunder, immediate possession may be taken 

y the said board, corporation, department, corps, or bureau, of such 
real estate, buildings, or improvements thereon to the extent of the in- 
terests to be acquired therein, and the same may be immediately oc- 
cupied and used, and the provision of section 355 of the Revised Stat- 
utes: Provided, That no public money shall be expended upon such land 
until the written opinion of the Attorney General shall be had in favor 
of the validity of the title, nor until the consent of the legislature of 
the State in which the land is located has been given, shall be, and the 
same are hereby, suspended as to all land acquired hereunder. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I would not hesitate for 
a moment to grant the Government all the power necessary for 
the proper organization of the military forces and their supply 
during this war; I would not hesitate to give the broadest pow- 
ers of condemnation, but I call the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon to the fact that this bill is not confined to the period of 
the war; it is in the nature of permanent legislation; and, if it 
passes, any department of the Government, after receiving from 
Congress an appropriation for any purpose whatsoever, can go 
out and without let or hindrance condemn anything in sight 
and pay for it under the appropriation, if it is all appropriate 
or related to it. I do not think that the Congress should indulge 
in legislation of that kind. It is a pretty broad power to confer 
even in time of war. 

May I call the attention of the Senate to one embarrassing in- 
stance that came up in connection with the power of condemna- 
tion as exercised by the War Department? I refer to the fa- 
mous case of Kent Island. Whether it was the influence of Con- 
gress or of the Representatives from the State of Maryland, 
who prevented the condemnation and seizure of that large tract 
of territory, inhabited by a considerable number of people who, 
with their ancestors, had lived there for 200 years, I am not 
entirely certain; but it was the voice of somebody in Congress, 
and perhaps of Congress itself, that prevented that thing which 
u treat many of us thought was an outrage. 

This bill apparently would give unlimited power to each and 
every department of the Government once it received an appro- 
priation to purchase ammunition or to undertake any govern- 
mental function whether in connection with the war or not— 
and it may be entirely removed from the war—the right to go 
out and condemn property. I repeat, that I do not think the 
Congress should indulge in legislation of that character. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think the Senator’s 
suggestion is a good one. I think the authority ought to be con- 
fined to the period of the war, if the bill does not do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would be glad if the Senator would 


or bu- 
g ofa 


suggest an amendment to provide that the bill shall be effective 
only during the period of the war. 

Now, let me say to the Senator that this bill came to us from 
the War Department as it was read at first without the amend- 
ments. I think the bill as it came to us from the War Depart- 
ment was ineffective, because it did not provide for any distinct 
or special method of condemnation or payment in case of con- 
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demnation. It was the Shipping Board that sent up the sugges- 
tion to add section 2, which gave that power, I think the amend- 
ment is a wholesome one and ought to be adopted, if the bill 
itself is enacted into law, but I hope the Senator will suggest 
an amendment limiting the duration of the proposed law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say first that I have no objec- 
tion to the second section, which the Senator from Oregon pro- 
poses as an amendment to the bill, because it provides some 
kind of phraseology, at least, under which these powers shouid 
be exercised; but I should think that, on line 3, page 1, after 
the word “ That,” the very first word of the bill. it would be 
wise to insert the words “ during the present war.” I offer that 
as an amendment. : } ’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to have those 
words added, so far as I can assent to the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But even with the adoption of that 
amendment, I will confess to the Senator from Oregon that £ 
am a little nervous about this kind of legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 3, after the word“ That,” it 
is proposed to insert the words “ during the present war.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 4, after the word “any,” it is 
proposed to insert the words “ board, corporation”; in line 8, 
after the word “such,” to insert the words “board, corpora- 
tion”; on page 2, line 1, before the word “ acquire,” to insert 
the words “requisition the same, including the requisitioning 
of the temporary use thereof, or to“; and in line 6, after the 
word “ thereon,” to insert “ or just compensation therefor.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator in charge of the bill to the fact that section 2, which is 
proposed as an amendment, provides: 

And whenever any said board, corporation, department, corps, or 
bureau shall requisition any property or rights, or upon the filing of a 
3 for condemnation hereunder, immediate possession may be taken 
y the said board, corporation, department, corps, or bureau, of such 
real estate, buildings, or improvements thereon to the extent of the 
interests to be acquired therein, and the same may be immediately oc- 


eupled and used, and the provision of section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes. $ 


Then there is a proviso which reads: 


Provided, That no public money shall be expended upon such lands 
until the written opinion of the Attorney General shall be had in favor 
of the validity of the title. 

The first portion of the amendment authorizes the immediate 
possession and use, while the second proviso is to the effect that 
the land can not be used for new buildings or any money expended 
until complete title has been obtained. Now, there might be 
many instances where the Government might desire land for a 
cantonment or land for a shipyard, and there might be the in- 
terest of heirs of deceased persons which it would require months, 
and possibly even years, to extinguish. It seems to me that 
under this provision we are simply depriving the Government 
of the right to the immediate use which is granted in the pre- 
vious portion of the same amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think that does not pro- 
hibit the immediate use of it. It simply requires that before 
making final, full settlement that they shall have title. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; it does not say that the 
money shall not be paid until final settlement. It says that no 
money shall be expended upon the premises by the Government 
until the title secured is made perfect. The language is: 

Provided, That no public money shall be expended upon such land 
until the written opinion of the Attorney General shall be had in fayor 
of the validity of the title. 

Now, it does seem to me that that ought to be out. The Gov- 
ernment ought to be entitled to take possession of that land im- 
mediately, if it needs it, no matter what the title is, and extin- 
guish the title, and pay the final amount due whenever the £d- 
verse title of anyone shall have been extinguished. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was the purpose of the bill to allow 
possession to be taken, but not for the land to be paid for until 
the title had been approved. While I did not confer with the 
Shipping Board about the matter, I think it possible that that 
was intended to protect the Government in ense there was u de- 
fective title and some minor board was undertaking To acquire 
title. It required the highest law officer of the Government to 
pass on the title before final payment was made, I think under 


* 
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the provisions of the bill, however, notwithstanding that clause, 
the Government could still take possession. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This allows the Government to take pos- 
session; but I again want to make clear to the Senator that it 
is not n question of possession. This amendment prohibits the 
Government from expending any money 

Mr. WARREN. [Erecting buildings. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Erecting buildings, or expending any 
money upon the land, until the written opinion of the Attorney 
General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title. If 
it were limited simply to the matter of paying for the land, of 
course it would meet what the Senator says was the intention. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me call the Senator’s attention 
to section 355 of the Revised Statutes. That section provides 
as follows: 

No public money shail be expended upon any site or land purchased 
by the United States for the purposes of erecting thereon any armory, 
arsenai, fort, fortification, navy yard, custombouse, lighthouse, or other 
public building, of any kind whatever, until the written opinion of the 
Attorney General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title. 
nor unti: the consent of the legislature of the State in which the land 
or site may be to such purchase has been given— 

And so forth. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all right in times of peace, and 
that was applicable in times of peace; but the very purpose 
of this bill is to authorize the Government to take immediate 
possession of the land and to erect thereon such buildings as 
the Government may need, and that whole provision in the law 
would prevent the Government from doing so if it is reenacted 
into this legislation. I insist, Mr. President, that that ought to 
ge out. * 4 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, There is very much merit in the con- 
tention of the Senator. I should be glad to have him suggest 
an amendment that would do that. I concede that it might 
be susceptible of the construction that the Senator insists upon, 
and that the Government might take the land and still not be 
able to use it under the restriction contained in the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it seems to me the only 
amendment that we need is to strike out the provision after the 
word “used,” namely: 
and the provision of section 355 of the Revised Statutes: Provided, 
That no public money shall be expended upon such land until the 
written opinion of the Attorney General shall be had in favor of the 
validity of the title, nor until the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same is located has given— 

I see, Mr. President, that I have been laboring under a false 
impression, because I notice at the end of the section this 
provision— 
shall be, and the same are hereby, suspended as to all land acquired 
hereunder. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I had not read that completely over. I 
simply heard the reading by the Secretary of that portion, and 
it did not seem to me to be applicable; but as I read the balance 
of this, I certainly think that it is suspended. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment., : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I said a moment ago 
to the Senator from Oregon (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) that I still 
was a little nervous about this kind of legislation. I call his 
attention to this language: 

That during the present war in all cases where appropriations have 
heretofore been, or shall hereafter be, made for the nditures of 
any department, corpa, or bureau incurred in connection with the 
national security and defense— 

That expression, “incurred in connection with the national 
security and defense,” is one which can be construed with the 
greatest degree of elasticity. That might be construed to grant 
to the Fuel Administration, for instance, the right to use any 
appropriation made by it in connection with the condemnation 
of real estate or the condemnation of coal mines on the ground 
that that was connected with the national security and de- 
tense. It might also be used by the Food Administration and 
construed by them so as to grant them the same power to con- 
demn real estate of any kind, character, or description, or 
requisition it, on the ground that it was in the interest of the 
national security and defense; and one might go on for some 
time and conjure up the possibilities of this act under that 
rather loose language. Pretty nearly everybody working for 


the Government, whether he be working in the Fish Commis- 
sion or in the Post Office Department, has an idea that he is 
working for the national security and defense; and if he can 
take advantage of such language, if it is possible to stretch the 
menning of that language. he will do it. 

I am wondering if the Senator from Oregon and other Sena- 
tors present would not be just as well satisfied with this if we 


confined this rather extensive power to the War Department, 

the Navy Department, the United States Shipping Board, and 

the Emergency Fleet Corporation? They sare the departments 

of the Government that are actually engaged in waging the 

ver and using materials and property in making their prepara- 
ons. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he thinks the bill as drawn would cover a case like this: 
If one of the departments of the Government had received an 
appropriation of $10,000,000, and in that appropriation it specifi- 
cally states that $100,000 could be spent for the purpose of 
purchasing real estate, and instead of spending the $100,000 
for real estate they had spent over half the $10,000,000, would 
this bill cover such a ease? I ask the question because it says 
“appropriations heretofore or hereafter made.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would legalize the expenditure of 
$5,000,000, whereas it was the original intention of the Con- 
gress to spend only $100,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if information that I have re- 
ceived is correct, the case that I have cited is not nearly as bad 
as cases that have really existed. The ones that I have heard 
of not only cover hundreds of thousands of dollars, but they 
cover millions and millions of dollars, and when I first heard 
the bill read I was fearful that the object of this bill is to cover 
all such cases where appropriations have been made in a lump 
sum and specific language has been used appropriating a 
limited amount of that appropriation for the purchase of lands. 
If this bill passes, I am fearful that if all of such appropria- 
tions had been used for the purchase of lands the same would 
be legalized. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield while I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. Under the case just instanced by the Senator 
from Utah, would the auditor having the proper control or audit 
of that appropriation pass a warrant drawn for more than the 
$100,000 authorized? 


Mr. SMOOT. I think the difficulty the departments are fac- 
ing is the one that the Senator has suggested. I may be mis- 
taken about this bill, but it does seem to me that the language 
is so broad that it would, if passed, authorize the payment of 
the money whether it had been directly appropriated for that 
purpose or not, just so long as the expenditure is within the 
amount of the original appropriation to the department, 

Mr. KING. It occurs to me that if an appropriation were 
made for a specific amount and a specific purpose and those 
having charge of the appropriation exceeded it, as indicated by 
the Senator from Utah, and particularly exceeded it in such a 
manner as to double, treble, and perhaps quadruple or more 
the appropriations, they ought to be removed from public office. 
They ought to be impeached if they can not be removed in any 
other way, because that is such a flagrant offense, such a 
flagrant violation of public duty, that no man ought to be per- 
mitted to hold office who, with a specific appropriation of 
$100,000, would spend a million or more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I will say to my col- 
league that it is a violation of existing law, but the existing 
law is violated by every department of this Government every 
year as to the expenditure of money that has not been appro- 
priated and then requests are made for deficiencies, and it has 
been violated so often that no notice is taken of it by Con- 
gress. But that is not the case to which I had reference. I 
do not say that the information that I received yesterday is 
correct; I have not had the time to look it up; but I was told 
only yesterday that legislation would be asked for covering just 
such cases as I have mentioned, and when this was read from 
the desk, not having examined it, I wondered whether this 
legislation was not for that identical purpose, because it 
specifically refers to appropriations heretofore made for specific 
purposes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I concede to the Sen- 
ator from New York that the authority given in this bill is very, 
yery broad, and I am inclined to agree with the statement of 
the Senator from Utah that it will be measurably retroactive 
in its effect, and possibly will validate expenditures that have 
been made; but I have not much fear of the law being used to 
the injury of the Government in this emergency. As a matter 
of fact, I would not want to sponsor the bill at any other time 
than this; but I agree with the Senator from New York that 
that ought to be limited to the Army, to the Navy, and to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and not let it go out and be 
utilized by all of the little boards in the country for any pur- 
poses for which they might want to utilize it. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President. will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Would not the Senator be willing to go further, 
and add to it an amendment to this effect: 

Provided, That this shall not be construed to legalize any expenditure 
heretofore made for which there was no authorization by Congress. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would be perfectly willing to have 
that go in, Mr. President. I think it ought to be in. If there is 
any purpose to validate illegal acts or extravagant acts which 
were not authorized- by the statute, it ought to be guarded 
against in this measure; and I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be better if my colleague used 
the words “or any appropriation made directly therefor.” In 
other words, it would be better to have it so that it would not 
apply to any purpose other than those that were directly appro- 
priated for, so that the purchase of land could not be made 
unless it was directly appropriated for. 

Mr. KING, If I apprehend the meaning of my colleague, I 
think his suggestion is a good one, and it would meet with my 
approval. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move to amend the bill 
by striking out, on lines 4 and 5, these words: 

Any department, corps, or bureau incurred in connection with the 
national security and defense— 

And substituting therefor the following words: 

The War Department, the Navy Department, or the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation— 

So that it will read: 

That during the present war in all cases where appropriations have 
heretofore been, or shall hereafter be, made for the expenditures of the 
War Department, the Navy Department, or the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, and in the adm on thereof— 

And so forth. Is that satisfactory to the Senator? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am satisfied to have that done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New York and the Senator from Oregon a question, 
purely for information. To what do the words in the seventh 
line, “for the purpose specified,” refer? Do those words refer 
to the purpose specified in the appropriation, or do they refer 
to the words “ national security and defense”? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My opinion is that they refer to the 
words used in the appropriation act; but I will admit to the 
Senator that # is very difficult to say offhand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If they refer to the words of the appro- 
priation act, or the object of the appropriation act, I think they 
would be unobjectionable; but if they refer to the phrase 
“national security and defense 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That has been stricken out. I took 
particular pains to have that stricken out when the amend- 
ment which <= have just offered was adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not the words “national security and de- 
fense ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What words were substituted? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. “The War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, or the Emergency Fleet Corporation.” 

Mr. CUMMINS, Without any qualification for any purpose 
whatever? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Their only purpose is the national se- 
curity and defense, and that is implied. I do not want those 
words, national security and defense,” applied to all the de- 
partmenfs of the United States Government. By inserting the 
words “during the present war,” I think the intent of this act 
will be quite clear. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How does it read, then, after the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH (reading)— 

That during the present war in all cases where appropriations have 
heretofore been, or shall hereafter be, made for the expenditures of the 
War Department, the Navy Department, or the Emergency Fleet Cer- 
ponon and in the administration thereof for the purpose fied 

erein— 

That is, in the appropriation— 
it becomes necessary, in the opinion of the head of such department 

And so forth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that would cure it—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was my opinion. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). Although I thought before, 
and I think still, that if the words “ national security and de- 
tense remained in the statute the purpose would be referable 
to those words instead ol the appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. That is what I did not want. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, at the end of the section, I move 
to insert the following: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall be deemed to legalize any ex- 
penditure heretofore made by any of said de ments unless there 
sbali have been made a specific appropriation therefor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I accept the amendment so far as I 
can, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of section 1, 
the following: 


Provided, That nothing herein shall be deemed to legalize any ex- 


nditure heretofore made b. t said de ents unless 
Piati have been made a i “appropriation —.— — 

The VICE FRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to th 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly to 
have to bring this same matter to the attention of the Senate 
again; but before my amendment was offered. limiting the act 
to the War and Navy Departments and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, another amendment had been offered, inserting the 
words “board, corporation.“ That must be corrected in order 
to conform with the language which my amendment inserted 
in the bill. I therefore ask that the bill be further amended 
by striking out of the former amendment the words “ board, 
corps, or bureau,” so that it shall only refer to the department 


or corporation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That amendment will have to be made 
in one or two places, I think. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that, Mr. 
President, to make it conform to the first amendment of the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported. to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The Secrerary. It is also proposed to amend the title so as 
to agree with the body of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

MEDALS FOR SERVICE ON MEXICAN BORDER. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York is very much interested in Senate bill 3874, and I re- 
quest that it be taken up for consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 8874) providing medals 
for certain persons. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
device,“ to insert “and ribbon”; in line 6, after the words 
“of the,” to strike out “ Regular Army and the”; in line 10, 
after the word “border,” to strike out “or with the American 
expeditionary forces in Mexico”; in line 11, after the word 
“sixteen,” to strike out “to” and insert “and”; on page 2, 
line 1, after the words “nineteen hundred and,” to strike out 
“ eighteen, inclusive” and insert “seventeen, and who are not 
eligible to receive the Mexican-service badge heretofore au- 
thorized by the President“; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and ed to procure a bronze medal. with suitable device 
and ribbon, to be presented to each of several officers and enlisted men 
and families of such as may be dead, of the National Guard, who, under 
the orders of the President of the United States, served not less than 
four months in the service of the United States on the Mexican border 
in the years 1916 and 1917, and who are not eligible to receive the 
Mexican-service badge heretofore authorized by the President; Pro- 
vided, That such medals shall not be issued to men who have, subse- 
queat t such service, been dishonorably discharged from the service, or 


Sec. 2. That the sum of $7,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
United Beaten’ not otherwine appropriated: for the pes or in 
this act into effect. : sere 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER Mr, President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secreranry. On page 1, line 8, it is proposed to strike 
out all after the word “served” down to and including the 
words “ United States” in line 9, in the following words: 

Not less than four months in the service of the United States. 
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So that, if amended, it will read: 

Who, under the orders of the President of the United States, served 
on the Mexican border. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the object of this amendment 
is to permit the medal and ribbon to go to those members of the 
National Guard who were ordered away from the Mexican border 
during the excitement incident to the consideration of the Adam- 
son bill in Congress before the expiration of four months of 
service. Senators may remember that it was expected at that 
time that labor disturbances might oceur in the crowded railroad 
centers, and it was thought best to have troops where they could 
be rendily utilized. This medal and ribbon goes to the 80,000 
National Guard troops who served on the border, and, as I under- 
stand, represented every State in the Union. It gives them the 
recognition to which it seems to me they are entitled. I think 
these inen who left their homes and their businesses and offered 
their services to their country ought to receive this consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask that the bill be 
read, and also the proposed amendment. 

The Secretary. The bill is entitled “A bill providing medals 
for certain purposes.“ As amended the bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and hè is hereby, 
authorized and directed to procure a bronze medal, with suitable device 
and ribbon, to be presented to each of the several officers and enlisted 
men, and families of such as may be dead, of the National Guard who, 
under the orders of the President of the United States, served— 

At that point the proposed amendment of the Senator from 
New York occurs, striking out the words “not less than four 
months in the service of the United States,” so that it will read: 


who, under the orders of the President of the United States, served 
on the Mexican border in the years 1916 and 1917, and who are not 
eligible to receive the Mexican service badge heretofore authorized by 
the President: Provided, That such medals shall not be issued to men 
who have, subsequent fo such service, been ‘dishonorably discharged 
from the service, or deserted. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $7,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
rary, is hereby . out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying 
this act into effect. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to see these boys 
receive a ribbon, but it seems to me that would be sufficient. We 
ought not to cheapen the medals we give. We shall have to give 
medals for heroism and bravery. If we are going to cheapen the 
medal like this, what is the medal worth? 

I do not like such legislation as this. I wish it would go over, 
and let us consider this matter when we are further along in the 
war. If we give a bronze medal and a piece of ribbon just be- 
cause 2 man might have been on the Mexican border, where is 
it going to lead to? What kind of medals are you going to give 
for heroism and bravery in the ease of the boys that go abroad? 
If you give a bronze medal just for a man going down on the 
Mexican border, it cheapens it. That is the point I make. I do 
not think we ought to cheapen it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was going to ask, if medals 
are to be given to everybody who was on the Mexican border 
through that summer, what is to be given to the men who, prob- 
ably to-day or to-morrow, will be flung on the German lines in the 
counterattack? What are they to have? Is there to be no dis- 
tinetion? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the War Department has awarded a medal to those men who 
crossed over into Mexico under Pershing. They were all of the 
Reguiar Army, but the members of the National Guard received 
no recognition, 

Mr. LODGE. There were some men in the Regular Army who 
were ambushed and killed, if I remember rightly. 

Mr. CALDER. But there were some 30,000 other Regular sol- 
diers who rendered no more important service than the National 
Guard troops on the border. 

Mr. LODGE. Did they all receive bronze medals? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will not the Senator let the bill go over? 
The question of medals ought to be taken up and considered later. 
If we take up this bill now, we distinguish Mexican border serv- 
ice from the war abroad. Let the whole matter be taken up 
together in one great, comprehensive bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I may say, in connection with 
what the Senator from North Carolina has said, that the 
Senate has passed a bill covering the whole ground of medals 
of honor which can only be bestowed in case of winning in 
actual battle. It also contains a provision for a distinguished- 
service medal. That bill has been favorably reported by the 
House and is on the calendar. 

The President, evidently impatiently awaiting action upon 
that bill, I am unofficially informed, had a measure drawn 
up—a military order—which covered medals of honor and dis- 
tinguished-service medals, and also a distinguished-service 
cross; but, attention being called to the present law as to the 


medal of honor, the order went out to issue a distinguished- 
service decoration in the way of a cross and another one in 
the way of a ribbon and medal. Those are for the Army gen- 
erally, for a soldier who distinguishes himself in various ways 
but not to the extent that would entitle him under the law to 
receive the old medal of honor, which can be accorded only 
for exceptional gallantry in battle in the face of the enemy 
and at the risk of a soldier’s life while performing some act 
not required in the line of regular duty of an enlisted man 
or officer. I am informed that lately another order has been 
promulgated bestowing medals or ribbons or service stripes. 
or some such decoration upon all the soldiers who served in 
the late Mexican expedition over the line in Mexico. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to see some ribbon or some 
mark of honor bestowed, but why give a medal? 

Mr. CALDER. Since this bill was introduced I have learned 
that the War Department has accorded medals with ribbon to 
men who seryed on the Mexican border and were fortunate 
enough to be taken into the Pershing expedition which went 
into Mexico. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They have already been given medals? 

Mr. CALDER. A ribbon and medal has been given to the 
Regular troops that went over the border into Mexico with 
Gen. Pershing. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It is cheapening the whole thing. 

Mr. CALDER. I think not. I think it is a just recognition 
of the many thousands of National Guardsmen who left their 
homes from all the States of the Union and went to the border 
and served there, some of them as long as a year, at $15 a 
month. Most of them left their business at a great loss, and it 
is a recognition of the service rendered. These men were all 
ready to risk their lives if called upon. I hope the Senator will 
not object to the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If they give a medal and a ribbon to the 
men who went across the line, I do not see why a soldier who 
stayed on this side should not receive it. The only point is 
that we are cheapening the matter of giving medals. I think 
acts of gallantry ought to be honored and some little mark, 
like a ribbon, might be given in this case. Some of those men 
were across the border for only three days. 

Mr. CALDER. In fact, no one served there for less than two 
months, and I will say to the Senator there were several regi- 
ments from his own State. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know. 

Mr. CALDER. However, I do not offer that as an induce- 
ment to have the Senator's approval of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We had three or four thousand soldiers 
there from my State. Still I think they ought to be satisfied 
if they get a ribbon. “As to giving them a medal, I do not think 
they would ask for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALpEr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is quite late in the afternoon, 
and I understand an executive session is desired, but I wish, 
if possible, to get consideration of Senate bill 3783. If any 
Senator objects to its consideration at this time I shall not 


press it. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. What is the bill? 
Mr. SMOOT. It is the bill (S. 3783) to amend an act en- 


titled “An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers 
and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with 
Mexico,” approyed May 11, 1912. 

I wish to say that it is general legislation, and it proposes 
to increase the pensions of those who served in the Civil War 
and in the Mexican War 90 days to a flat rate of $30 per month. 
We have already granted the widows $25 a month, and many 
of the soldiers are receiving $16.50, $22.50, and $25.50. The 
bill provides a flat rate of $30. with an increase, based upon 
length of service, where the soldier is oyer 72 years of age, be- 
ginning with $30, and increasing to $32, $35, $38, and $40. 

I wish to say to the Senate there was not a vote against 
the bill by the Members present when it was under considera- 
tion by the committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator if the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. SMITH] is not opposed to the bill? 

Mr, SMOOT. I do not know. I can not say; but if the 
Senator thinks so I shall not press it. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. I think the Senator from Georgia is op- 
posed to the bill, and he is absent. 

Mr. SMOOT. With that suggestion I shall not ask for con- 
sideration of the bill now, but I wish to give notice that at the 
very earliest opportunity I shall ask the Senate to take up the 
bill for consideration. 3 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was ngreed to, nnd the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 2, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Brecutive nominations received by the Senate April 1, 1918. 


CONSULS. 
CLASS 3. 


Fred D. Fisher, of Oregon, now a consul general of class 4, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America. 


CLASS. 4. 


Marion Letcher, of Georgia, now a consul general of class 5, 
to be a consul general of class 4 of the United States of America. 
COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS. 

Norman R. Hamilton, of Norfolk, Va., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 14, with headquar- 
ters at Norfolk, Va. (Reappointment.) 

Joseph H. Lyons, of Mobile, Ala., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 19, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala., in place of Perey W. Maer, whose term of office 
expired by limitation March 8, 1918. 

Drstrier JUDGES. 


John Clark Knox, of New York, to be United States district 
judge, southern district of New York, vice Martin T. Manton, 
appointed circuit judge. i 

Joseph C. Hutcheson, jr., of Houston, Tex., to be United 
States district judge, southern district of Texas, vice Waller 
T. Burns, deceased. > 
Dostrier ATTORNEY. 

William Woodburn, of Reno, Ney., to be United States attor- 
ney, district of Nevada. A reappointment, his term expiring 
April 6, 1918. 

- UNITED STATES MarsHars. 

Maurice Splain, of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States marshal, District of Columbia. A reappointment, his 
term having expired. 

John L. Terrell, of Fort Worth, Tex., to be United States 
marshal, northern district of Texas, vice William J. McDonald, 
deceased. 

William Osborne. of Charleston, W. Va., to be United States 
marshal, southern district of West Virginia. A reappointment, 
his term having expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN, S 

Chaplain Edward F. Brophy, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
chaplain with the rank of captain from March 3, 1918, after 
seven years’ service. 

MEDICAL CORPS. 

Capt. Harry R. McKellar, Medical Corps, to be major from 
January 15, 1918. 

To be majors with rank from March 28, 1918. 

Capt. Edgar E. Hume, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Harry L. Arnold, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Walcott Denison, Medieal Corps. 

Capt. James E. Ash. Medical Corps. 

Capt. Calvin H. Goddard, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Bascom L. Wilson, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Clarence P. Baxter, Medical Corps, 

Capt. John E. Walker, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Henry F. Lincotn, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Edgar A. Bocock, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Willis P. Baker, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Henry L. Krafft, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Paul R. Hawley, Medical Corps. 

Capt. John Dibble, Medical Corps. 

Capt. George C. Dunham, Medieal Corps. 

Capt. Joseph M. Greer, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Joseph de R. Moreno, Medical Corps. 
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Capt. Robert B. Hill, Medical Corps 

Capt. Arthur M. Alden, Medieal Corps. 

Capt. Gouverneur V. Emerson, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Louis J. Regan. Medica! Corps. 

Capt. Willian. A. Haggins, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Shannon L. Van Valzah, Medical Corps. 
Capt. William O. H. Prosser, Medical Corps. 
Capt. George C. Beach, jr., Medical Corps. 
Capt. Jesse I. Sloat, Medical Corps. 

Capt. David N. W. Grant, Medical Corps. 
Capt. James S. Simmons, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Cyrus B. Wood, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Charles LeBaron, jr., Medical Corps. 
Capt. Alvin J. Bayley, Medical Corps. 

Capt. John F. Corby, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Prescott S. Tucker, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Roy M. Fortier, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Roy E. Fox, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Herbert DeW. Porterfield. Medical Corps. 
Capt. Dean F. Winn, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Alva B. McKie, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Albert W. Kenner, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Robert E. Parrish. Medical Corps. 
Capt. William L. Edmundson, Medical Corps, 
Capt. Cary R. Pollock, Medical Corps. 

Capt. James F. Roohan. Medical Corps. 
Capt. Emery B. Neff. Medical Corps. 

Capt. Arturo Carbonell, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Edward A. Coates, jr., Medical 

Capt. William R. Klingensmith, Medieal Corps. 
Capt. Leroy T. Howard, Medical Corps. 
Capt. James A. Bethea, Medical Corps. 

Capt, Asa M. Lehman, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Harrison J. McGhee, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Thomas L. Gore, Medical 

Capt. Oramel H. Stanley, Medical Corps. 
Capt. S. Munson Corbett, Medical Corps. 
Capt. William C. Thomas, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Samuel R. Norris, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Benjamin Norris, Medical Corps. 


To be captains with rank from March 28, 1918, 


First Lieut. Edgar E. Hume, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Harry L. Arnold, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Walcott Denison, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. James E. Ash, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Calvin H. Goddard, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Bascom I.. Wilson, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Clarenee P. Baxter, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. John E. Walker. Medieal Corps. 

First Lieut. Henry F. Lincoln, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Edgar A. Bocock. Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Willis P. Baker, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Henry L. Krafft, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Paul R. Hawley, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. John Dibble, Medical Corps, 

First Lieut. George C. Dunham, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Joseph M. Greer, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Joseph deR. Moreno, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Robert B. Hill, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Arthur M. Alden, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Gouverneur V. Emerson, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Louis J. Regan, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. William A. Haggins, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Shannon L. Van Valzuh. Medical Corps, 
First Lieut. William O. H. Prosser, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. George C. Beach, jr., Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Jesse I. Sloat, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. David N. W. Grant, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. James S. Simmons, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Cyrus B. Wood, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles LeBaron, jr., Medical Corps. 
First Lieut, Alvin J. Bayley, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. John F. Corby, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Prescott S. Tucker, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Roy M. Fortier, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Roy E. Fox, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Herbert DeW. Porterfield, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Dean F. Winn, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Aiva B. McKie, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Albert W. Kenner, Medical Cops. 
First Lieut. Robert E. Parrish, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. William I. Edmundson, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Cary R. Pollock, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. James F. Roohan, Medical Corps. 
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First Lieut. Emery B. Neff. Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Artu.o Carbonell, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Edward A. Coates, jr., Medieal Corps. 
First Lieut. William R. Klingensmith, Medical Corps, 
First Lieut. Leroy T. Howard, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. James A. Bethea, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Asa M. Lehman, Medical Corps, 
First Lieut. Harrison J. MeGhee, Medica: Corps. 
First Lieut. Thomas L. Gore, Medical Coins. 
First Lieut. Oramel H. Stanley, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. S. Munson Corbett, Medieal Corps. 
First Lieut. William C. Thomas, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Samuel R. Norris, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Benjamin Norris, Medical Corps. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM. 
T'o be colonels with rank from e 6. 1918. 


Lieut. Col. Frank R. McCoy, Cavalry. 
Lieut. Col. Willard H Mecornack. Cavalry (Signal Corps). 
Lieut. Col. Guy V. Henry, Cavalry. 


To be colonel with rank from February 7, 1918, 
Lieut. Col. Wallace B. Scales, Cavalry. 
To be colonels with rank from February 13, 1918. 


Lieut. Col. Conrad S. Babcock, Cavalry (Inspector General's 
Department). 
Lieut. Col. Rush S. Wells, Cavairy. 


To be colonel with rank from February 16, 1918, 
Lieut. Col. Robert R. Wallach, Cavalry. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from August 5, 1917. 


Maj. Rush S. Wells, Cavalry. 
Maj. Robert R. Wallach, Cavalry. 
Maj. Lewis W. Cass. Cavalry. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 7, 1918. 
Maj. Henry J. McKenney, Cavalry. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 13, 1918. 
Maj. Casper W. Cole, Cavalry. 
To be licutenant colonel with rank from February 16, 1918. 
Maj. Frank T. McNarney, Cavalry. 
To be majors with rank from August 5, 1917, 
Capt. Lewis W. Cass, Cavalry. 
Capt. Henry J. McKenney, Cavalry. 
Capt. Casper W. Cole, Cavalry. 
Capt, Frank T. McNarney, Cavalry. 


To be majors with rank from February 7, 1918. 
8 Henry D. F. Munnikhuysen, Cavalry (Quartermaster 
S 

Capt. Archibald T. Colley, Cavalry. 

To be major with rank from February 16, 1918. 
Capt. Hugh H. McGee, Cavalry. 

To be major with rank from February 28, 1918. 
Capt. Joseph Plassmeyer, Cavalry. 

To be captain rith rank from January 26, 1£18. 
First Lieut. Harry Foster, Cavalry (Signal Corps). 

To be captain with rank from February 4, 1918. 
First Lieut. Alexander C. Strecker, Cavalry. 

To be captain with rank from February 5, 1918. 
First Lieut. Dwight Hughes, jr., Cavalry. 

To ve captains with rank from February 6, 1918. 


First Lieut William R. Stickman, Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Lloyd W. Biggs, Cavalry. 


To be captains with rank from February 7, 1918. 


First Lieut. Wilkie C. Burt, Cavalry. 
First Lieut. Harry L. Sommerhauser, Cavalry. 


To be captain with rank from February 14, 1918. 
First Lieut Harold E. Dickinson, Cavalry. 
To be captain with rank from February 16, 1918, 
First Lieut. Adrian B. C. Smith, Cavalry. 
To be captain with rank from February 28, 1918. 
First Lieut. Rufus S. Ramey, Cavalry. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Burton C. Andrus from March 1, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Harold E. Lewis from March 1, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Newell P. Weed from March 18, 1918. 


INFANTRY. 
To be colonels with rank from January 26, 1918. 


Lieut, Col. John H. Hughes. 

Lieut. Col. George W. Helms. 
Lieut. Col. Rufus E. Longan. 
Lieut. Col. Edward A. Roche. 


To be colonel with rank from February 1, 1918, 
Lieut. Col. Henry M. Dichmann. 


To be colonels with rank from February 6, 1918. 


Lieut. Col. Halstead Dorey. 
Lieut. Col. George F. Baltzell. 
Lieut. Col. Edgar T. Conley. 
Lieut. Col. Charles H. Bridges. 
Lieut. Col. John Robertson. 


To be colonels with rank from February 7, 1918. 


Lieut. Col. James V. Heidt. 
Lieut. Col. Patrick H. Mullay. 


To be colonels with rank from February 8, 1918. 


Lieut. Col. Monroe C. Kerth. 
Lieut. Col, Lambert W. Jordan; jr. 


To be colonels with rank from February 9, 1918. 


Lieut. Col. Harvey W. Miller. 
Lieut. Col. Daniel G. Berry. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from January 26, 1918. 
Maj. William W. Bessell. 
Maj. Frank C. Burnett. 

Maj Collin H. Ba". 

Maj. A. Owen Seaman. 

Maj. Clifford U. Leonorl. 
Maj. Benjamin H. Pope. 

Maj. Julian L. Dodge. 

Maj. Herman Glade, 

Maj. Frank S. Bowen. 

Maj. Robert H. Peck. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from February 1, 1918. 
Maj. Ward Dabney. 


-Maj. William W. Taylor, ir. 


Maj. Russell C. Hand. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from February 6, 1918. 
Maj. George A. Herbst. 
Maj. Philip J. Lauber. 
Maj. Thomas M. Hunter. 
Maj. Elverton E. Fuller. 
Maj. William S. Neely. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from February 7, 1918. 
Maj. Frank H. Adams, 
Maj. George C. Lewis, 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 8, 1918, 
Maj. William H. Patterson. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from February 9, 1918. 
Maj. Leonard J. Mygutt. 
Maj. Elliott M. Norton, 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from March 7, 1918. 
Maj. Roscoe H. Hearn. 
Maj. Morris M. Keck. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from March 11, 1918, 
Maj. Auswell E. Deitsch, 
Maj. Joseph C. Kay. 
Maj. Walter C. Jones. 
Maj. La Vergne L. Gregg. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from January 23, 1918. 
Maj. Fred W. Bugbee. 
To be major with rank from August 5, 1917, 
Capt. Fred W. Bugbee. 
To be major with rank from January 26, 1918. 
Capt. Chester A. Shephard, additional officer. 
To be majors with rank from January 23, 1918. 
Capt. Ernest L. Pell. 
Capt. Joseph C. Hatie. 
Capt. John W. Simons, jr. 
Capt. Edward G. Taytor. 
Capt. Alfred H. Erck. 
Capt. Fred P. Jacobs. 
Capt. Walter S. Greacen. 
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To be majors with rank from January 24, 1918. 
Capt. Homer H. Slaughter. 
Capt. Henry C. K. Muhlenberg. 
Capt. John F. Curry. 
Capt. James E. Chaney. 
Capt. William J. Fitzmaurice. 
Capt. Owen R. Meredith. 
Capt. James C. Williams. 
Capt. Robert E. O’Brien. 
Capt. Simon B. Buckner, jr. 
Capt. Charles H. Bonesteel. 
Capt. Robert H. Fletcher, jr. 
Capt. Frederick A. Barker. 
To be major with rank from January 25, 1918. 
Capt. Agard H. Bailey. 
To be majors with rank from January 26, 1918. 
Capt. George C. Bowen. 4 
Capt. John H. Hester. 
Capt. Franklin L. Whitley. 
Capt. Alfred H. Hobley. 
Capt. Arthur J. Hanlon, 
Capt. Olin O. Ellis. 
Capt. Elmer C. Desobry. 
Capt. Emile V. Cutrer. 
Capt. Harry B. Crea. 
Capt. G. Barrett Glover, jr. 
Capt. Henry J. Weeks. 
Capt. Roy A. Hill. 
Capt. Arthur E. Bouton. 
Capt. Enoch B. Garey. 
To be majors with rank from February 1, 1918. 
Capt. Leonard H. Drennan. 
Capt. Charles K. Nelsen, 
Capt. John H. Muncaster, 
To be majors with rank from February 6, 1918. 
Capt. Theodore K. Spencer. 
Capt. Charles D. Hartman. 
Capt. Edgar S. Miller. 
To be majors with rank from February 7, 1918. 
Capt. Thomas C. Lonergan, 
Capt. Albert L. Sneed. 
Capt. Lester D. Baker. 
To be majors with rank from Februarg 8, 1918. 
Capt. Walter R. Weaver. 
Capt. Alva Lee. 
To be major with rank from February 9, 1918. 
Capt. Roy W. Winton. 
To be majors with rank from February 14, 1918. 
Capt. Frederick C. Phelps. 
Capt. James L. Frink. 
Capt, Edmund R. Andrews. 
Capt. Henry J. Damm. 
Capt. Max R. Wainer. 
Capt. Robert H. Willis, jr. 
Capt. Charles E. Contes. 
Capt. Martin C, Shallenberger. 
To be major with rank from March 2, 1918. 
Capt. William B. Loughborough. 
To be majors with rank from March 7, 1918. 
Capt. James W. Peyton. 
Capt. Oral E. Clark. 
To be majors with rank from March 11, 1918. 
Capt. Robert Coker. 
Capt. William F. Hoey, jr. 


To be majors with rank from December 22, 1917. 


Capt. Alexander W. Maish. 
Capt. William J. McCaughey. 

To be major with rank from January 8, 1918. 
Capt. Eugene R. Householder. 

To be majors with rank from January 9, 1918. 
Capt. Eugene Santschi, jr. 
Capt. William A. Ganoe. 
Capt. Elmer F. Rice. 

To be majors with rank from January 10, 1918. 
Capt. Benjamin F. Castle, 
Capt. John W. Lang. 


To be majors with rank from January 15, 1918. 
Capt. George T. Everett. 
Capt. Henry H. Arnold. 
Capt. Walter R. Wheeler. 
To be majors with rank from n 18, 1918. 
Capt. Barton K. Yount. 
Capt. Denham B. Crafton. 
To be major with rank from January 21, 1918. 
Capt. William E. Selbie. 
To be majors with rank from January 22, 1918. 
Capt. John L. Jenkins, 
Capt. Charles H. White. 
Capt. Alvin G. Gutensohn. 
Capt. Stanley L. James. 
Capt. John S. Sullivan. 
Capt. Bruce B. Buttler. 
Capt. Evan E. Lewis. 
Capt. Paul A, Larned. 
Capt. James H. Laubach. 
Capt. George R. Harrison. 
Capt. Ralph W. Dusenbury. 
Capt. Thomas C. Spencer. 
To be majors with rank from January 23, 1918. 
Capt. Fauntley M. Miller, 
Capt. Ray C. Hill. 
Capt. Patrick J. Morrissey. 
Capt. Thomas M. R. Herron, 
Capt. John D. Reardan. 
The above-named officers were nominated to the Senate Febru- 
ary’ 13, 1918, and were confirmed February 16, 1918. The 


message is submitted for the purpose of correcting error in dates 


of rank. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

To be colonel with rank from January 5, 7918. 

Lieut, Col. Joseph H. Earle. Corps of Engineers. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from Feberuar 14, 1918. 

Muj. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes. Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from February 16, 1918. 
Capt. Mason J. Young, Corps of Engineers, 

To be major with rank from February 18, 1918. 
Capt. Layson E. Atkins, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from February 26, 191& 
Capt. George Mayo, Corps of Engineers. 3 

To be major with rank from March 11, 1918. 
Capt. Paul T. Bock, Corps of Engineers. 

To be major with rank from March 19, 1918. 
Capt. Arthur P. von Deesten, Corps of Engineers, 

To be captain with rank froin October 4. 1917. 
First Lieut. Simon Medine, Corps of Engineers. 

To be captains cith rank from October 16, 1917. 
First Lieut. Samuel L. Kuhn, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Louis Graham, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Rey McCutchen, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. William Lohmeyer, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. William A. Clark, Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. Aubrey H. Bond, Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. Hubert W. Collins, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Harold J. MeDonald, Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. Maurice P. van Buren, Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. Frederick S. HI. Smith. Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Frank B. Hastie, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Harold Van V. Fay, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Oscar R. Peterson, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Thomas K. Meloy, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Robert Adams Love, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Bennet H. Bowley, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. Robert D. Ingalls, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. William L. G. Mackenzie, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Walter L. Medding, Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. Warren A. Lyon, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Roger W. Parkhurst. Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Albert C. Lieber, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Robert K. Munroe. Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. James A. Bjerregaard, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Eugene F. Gaebler, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. William C. Atwater, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Henry E. Strout, jr., Corps of Engineers. 


1918. 
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First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


John A. Strang, Serpe of Engineers. 
George E. Robinson, Corps of Engineers, 
Frank C. Rogers, Corps of Engineers. 
Philip N. Cristal, Corps of Engineers. 
Clifferd H. Springer, Corps of Engineers, 
Edward P. Morten, Corps of Engineers. 
Langley S. Homer, Corps ef Engineers, 
George J, Nold, Corps of Engineers. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 

CHAPLAIN. 

Rey, Raymond Joseph Fox. of Wisconsin, to be chaplain with 

rank of first lieutenaut from March 23, 1918. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be first tiewtenants. 

First Lieut. Sydney Sigsfried Schochet, Medical Reserve Corps. 
from March 10, 1918. 

Capt. Alan Callender Sutton, Medical Reserve Corps. from 
March 11, 1918. 

First Lieut. Guy Alvin Caldwell, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
March 12, 1918. 

First Lievt. Edward Peter Heller, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 13, 1918. 

First Lieut. John Edward Williams, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 14, 1918. 


First Lieut. Charles Hansford Brownlee, Medical Reserve | 


Corps, from March 15, 1918. 

Capt. Rollan Walter Kraft, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
March 16, 1918 

First Lieut. John Alfred White, 24, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 17, 1918. 

First ‘Lieutenant Norman St. George Vann, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from March 18, 1918. 

First Lieut William Crawford White, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 19. 1918. 

First Lieut. Wooster Hassell House, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 20, 1918. 

First Lieut. Kenneth Dayton Allison Allen, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from March 21, 1918. 

First Lieut. George Randolph Harris, jr., Medical Reserve 
Corps, from March 22, 1918. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

First Sergt. Francis S. Kieren to be a second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, fer temporary service, from the 24th day of 
July, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Frank B. Wilbur, National Naval Volunteers, 
Marine Corps Branch, to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 18th day of March, 1918. 


CONFIRMATIONS,. 
Beecutive nominations ‘confirmed by the Senate April 1, 1918. 
Coast AND Geovetic SURVET. 


Herman Odesky, to be aid, United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 


COLLECTORS or Cusrous. 


Andrew J. King to be collector of customs, district No. 33, 
Great Falls. Mont. 
Joseph H. Lyons, to be collector of customs, collection district 
No. 19, Mobile, Ala. 
POSTMASTER. 
> FLORIDA, 
Israel F. Titus, Lynn Haven. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 1, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. f 

The ‘Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Gouden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Out of the deeps, with all the fervor of soul, we cry unto Thee, 
O ‘God. our Henvenly Father, with undiminished faith in the 
overruling of Thy power. 

We thank Thee for fhe cheering news which comes to us from 
the front; and we pray that our arms may continue their fervor 
and strike a decisive blow, which shall bring peace to a weary, 
warring world; 
men be permitted, under Thy providence, to follow the pursuits 
of peace and enjoy the fruits of liberty, truth, justice, and right- 
eousness, to the glory and henor of Thy Holy Name, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 30, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


Caldera, official N 


that the effusion of blood may ceaxe, and all 


RATIFICATION OF PROHIBITION AMENDMENT BY TEXAS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has a communication from Gav- 
ernor Hobhy, of Texas, announcing the ratification by thut State 
of the prohibition amendment. It is not necessary that this com- 
munication be read. It will be filed in the archives of the House. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
Terence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks uhani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the Indian appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 8696), disagree to all of the Senate amend- 
ments and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the bill 


| by title. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object. I think the 
House ought to have an opportunity to examine these amend- 
ments. If the gentleman will defer this till to-morrow, I think 
there will be no difficulty. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the bill with the 
Senate amendments was printed on Friday last. Members have 
had two days in which to examine these amendments. I really 
wanted to get this bill into conference on Saturday. The time 
is running along here, and. as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
knows, it usually takes longer to get this Indian appropriation 
bill out of conference than any other appropriation bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think there will be any difficulty 
about getting it into conference to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. At the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin I withheld any effort to get this bill into confer- 
ence on Saturday in order that he might have time to go over the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit me, this morn- 
ing some of the gentleman's colleagues called at my office and 
took up quite a little of my time about some Indian affairs. 
Otherwise I would have completed my examination of the 
amendments. I ask that this bill go over until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tc the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
this afternoon? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

STEAMSHIP “ CALDERA.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (S. 2469) to authorize 
the change of the name of the steamship Caldera to A. T. Kin- 
ney. This bill passed the Senate in September last and was 
reported favorably from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. It will take only u moment to ‘pass it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks wnani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report -by title. 

The Clerx read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is thereby 
authorized and ‘directed nd, Ob application of the owner, the Kinney 
Steamship Co., = Bet oe 8 the name of the steamer 

The bih was aces ab a Pi reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill passed was laid on the table. 

AGRICULTUKAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the Agricultural appropriation bill 
(H. R. 9054), disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to say to the Members of the House and to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that I have no desire to delay the 
censideration of this bill. On the other hand, I would like to 
expedite its consideration. I do think that the question in- 
volved in the amendment put on the bill in the Senate about 
the guaranteed price of wheat is of very great importance from 
whatever viewpoint it is considered. When this matter was 
up on Saturday the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER] 


‘Can we not send it to conference 
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seemed to be fair and reasonable about it; and all I want is that 
there shall be a reasonable time for discussion of that proposi- 
tion, and also that we shall have an opportunity to vote directly 
on that, I do not wish to embarrass the gentleman from South 
Carolina or to ask any assurance that it is not proper for him 
to give; and, assuming that what he said on Friday and Sat- 
urday will be the basis on which he will act, I shall not object 
this morning, , 

Mr. LEVER. I assure the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
the House will have an opportunity to vote on this proposition, 
and that a reasonable time for discussion will be had, as far as 
I am able to control the latter part of it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Has the bill been reported from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LEVER. No; the bill is on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. GILLETT. I thought it was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. LEVER. No; it is on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cancels the reference. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr, Lever, Mr. Lee of Georgia, 
Mr. Canprer of Mississippi, Mr. Haudkx, and Mr. MCLAUGHLIN 
of Michigan. 

HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of House bill 
10265. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, has an order been made dis- 
placing the Unanimous-Consent Calendar for this Monday? 

The SPEAKER. Last Friday the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Crank] got a unanimous-consent order that this housing 
bill should be a continuing order. Now. if we get through with 
this housing bill at any time to-day, the Chair will order the 
taking up of the Unanimous-Consent Calendar. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Crarxk] moves that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of House bill 10265. 

The question being taken, Mr. Wasn demanded a division. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
Does not the House automatically resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union under the 
order of the House made en Friday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. Originally it re- 
solved itself in that way, but not now. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] demands a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 81, noes 0. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill II. R. 10265. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the bill was last under considera- 
tion the gentleman from Florida had 28 minutes remaining and 
the gentleman from Tennessee 23 minutes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is hardly necessary for me to talk for any consid- 
erable length of time this morning about this measure, and 
were it not for the fact that I am a member of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, which reported this bill, I 
would not take up the time of this committee in impressing my 
views upon it. 3 

I wish to say, however, that this is a most important war 
measure. The bill as it stands appropriates the sum of 
$50,000,000 for the purpose of building houses and dormitories 
around various factory districts in the United States where the 
United States is now engaged in manufacturing munitions for 
use in this war. 

As I understand it, the bill authorizes in some instances the 
transportation of men from the cities out to these munition 
plants. In other words, the bill authorizes the taking care of 
these men who are called to the various places to work, either 
by housing them in permanent homes or in dormitories and in 
other instances furnishing transportation. I think that the 
membership of this House is fully cognizant of the conditions 
surrounding these great manufacturing institutions which have 
been hurriedly thrown together for the purpose of manufac- 
turing munitions of war, and I believe the membership of the 
House realizes that this bill will have to become a law in order 
to carry out the purposes of the War Department. 

But there are some other things connected with the bill. 
For instance, there will be an amendment offered on the floor 
of the House by the committee asking that this appropriation 
be increased from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000, an increase of 


$10,000,000; and this amount of money is to be used, as I 
understand it, for the purpose of building dormitories and 
houses in the city of Washington to take care of Government 


clerks brought here for work incident to the war. 


The president of the Civil Service Commission appeared be- 
fore our committee and stated that owing to the congested con- 
dition of the city at this time it was absolutely impossible to 
keep clerks here in the city of, Washington after they were 
brought here, for the reason that the rents charged for board 
and rooms are so high thut they could not live on their salaries 
ang that they would stay here but a short time and then go 
10me, 

I believe that this amendment should be voted into the bill, 
for I believe it is a long step toward taking csre of the profiteer- 
ing about which we have heard sc much complaint on the floor 
of the House in the last few weeks. I for one am not only 
going to support this bill but I am going to support this amend- 
ment, and I believe it is absolutely necessary as a war meusure. 

There is another thing, that while I believe the bill will pass 
I would like to call the attention of the Committee on Labor to. 
The Committee on Labor is called on under this bill to admin- 
ister the expenditure of this vast sum of money. There has been 
a lot of complaint over the country, especially out in my country, 
from the fact that our people are called upon to leave business 
and work, labor night and day, to put the liberty loans and 
other war matters across, and then when there was to be an 
expenditure of money in the manufacturing of munitions of war, 
or the doing of any other war work, the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the Middle West, although fully equipped to do so, have 
not been treated like the manufacturing interests of other parts 
of the country have been. 

Now, if we are wanting to keep up the high degree of loyalty 
and patriotism in the country which now exists, it is only fair 
for us to see to it that the people who put up their money out in 
the country and far away from the seacoast have the same oppor- 
tunity, when they can do it, to engage in the manufacturing of 
these war munitions and in these building operations that they 
do in other parts of the country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have the same interest in this bill that all patriotic 
Americans have, in that it is essentially a measure for the proper 
prosecution of this war. I have a special interest in it because 
this bill will affect the lives and well-being of thousands of men, 
women, and children in my district. 

All of you, or many of you, know that the city of Bridgeport, 
Conn., is one of the great munitions centers in this country. That 
city in the census of 1910 had a population of 102,000 and in 
1917 a population of 152,000, an increase of 50 per cent. Twenty- 
five or thirty thousand of these people have come into that city 
within the last two years. It is perfectly evident that any such 
influx of people constituting so large a proportion of the total 
population of a city. must tend to great congestion and greatly 
overtax the housing facilities, the trolley facilities, the market 
facilities, and all other social facilities of a city. Brdgeport 
has for years been a prosperous manufacturing city, and is a 
self-reliant and well-governed city. Accordingly, as soon as this 
situation developed, the manufacturers individually and through 
housing associations and manufacturing associations started in 
to meet it. They raised several million dollars by stock sub- 
scriptions and by loans from the banks. They took care of, I 
suppose, approximately half of the additional population, and 
in normal times would have cared for all, but, as we all know, 
it has now come to a point where they can get neither men nor 
money nor materials without Government cooperation. Hence 
the necessity for this bill. That is patent to everyone, and I 
should not have taken up your time to argue on that general 
proposition because it is so self-evident, but there are one or two 
provisions in the bill that relate especially, I think, to certain 
manufacturing cities like Bridgeport, which should receive the 
attention of the committee. 

I believe that the committee which reports this bill, the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, has some amendments 
which cover these propositions, and I would like to ask the at- 
tention of the committee especially to paragraph (d) on page 
2 of the first section of the bill and the report which relates to 
it. Paragraph (d) provides that the Secretary of Labor can 
use this money to aid in providing, equipping, managing, and 
maintaining houses, buildings, improvements, local transporta- 
tion, and so forth, by loan or otherwise, to such person or per- 
sons as he may determine. In the report of the committee this 
reference is made to that section: 
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The bill provides— where, in the judgment of the Secretary of Labor, 
that is feasible—for the loan of money to persons for the construction 
of these houses, the committee Brine of the opinion that in proper cases, 

oan 


with the money properi secured, s will be preferable to construc- 
tion and ownership by the Government. 

I think in that conclusion the great majority of this House 
will concur. Then the report says further: 

The bill provides that houses erected by the Government shall, when- 
ever the same is practicable, be of a temporary character, the idea of 
the committee being that where new plants have been established away 
from any permanent community it would not be wise to build permanent 
structures, as the same in all probability will be abandoned after the 
war is ended. 

I suppose that may be true, and probably is true in many 
eases, but I must say it rather hurts my economic notions to 
start In to build houses with the idea that they are going to be 
torn down. That would especially be true in connection with 
any city like Bridgeport. Anyone knows who has had anything 
to do with social work in manufacturing cities that the housing 
problem is one of the great and constant problems. That is 
especially true of Bridgeport, and I may say it is true of every 
city of corresponding character. Therefore I hope that when 
the committee reports this amendment, which they propose, it 
will apply to the next section or to the end of the section, which 
says: 

Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the authorit, 
of this act shall be of only a temporary character whenever it is practi- 
cable so to construct them. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, it would be better to make 
this sentence read just the other way; that is, that they shall 
be of a permanent character whenever it is practicable so to con- 
struct them. 

And it is clear also that in a city like Bridgeport any con- 
struction of this tharacter should be done in connection with 
the builders and contractors of the city itself. They know the 
local conditions; they know the workmen and where best to get 
materials. If it should be possible to build these buildings in 
partnership with these contractors, that, in my opinion, would 
be the ideal way, so that the citizens of Bridgeport would own 
the buildings when they are completed, subject only to a lien 
to the Government for such money as it might loan. In that 
case you would be sure of efficiency and sure of economy, be- 
cause the contractor could not spend any Government money 
without spending his own at the same time. The contractor 
would be building in a community which he knows and which 
knows him and in which he would have to live after the build- 
ings are completed. And then at the end of the war these build- 
ings would be a permanent addition to the facilities of Bridge- 
port and they would be owned by people interested in Bridge- 
port and not by the Government. It is clearly. undesirable that 
after the war is over the Government of the United States should 
be competing with private owners. 

I am sure that it is the intent of the committee, and I hope that 
the act will be so administered that the general principles which I 
have laid down will govern, namely, permanency in construction 
and also economy in construction gained by cooperation between 
the Government and local contractors. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr. Merrirr to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, of all the bills that have 
come before the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
since I have been a member of it, I believe the one now before 
the House has had the most thoroughgoing and fullest con- 
sideration that I have ever seen exercised by that committee, 
The proposition to enter into a building plan for the housing of 
Government employees is a new enterprise for this country, 
and, first of all, the committee inquired specifically of the Sec- 
retary of Labor whether this step contemplated a permanent 
housing plan for Government employees. He emphatically said 
that it did not; that it was not the purpose to inaugurate such 
permanent system, gave strong reasons therefor, and therein, 
I think, met with the approval of all of the members of the 
committee. 

The situation confronting the Government at this time 
is one of unusual complexity. We have coming into Wash- 
ington thousands of Government employees. They are sorely 
needed; in turn they need healthy living room; and in this 
eonnection we made inquiry as to the reports frequently circu- 
lated that many large houses in Washington are being occupied 
b> a very few people, who refuse to offer any accommodation 
to the clerks that are coming here to help serve their country 
in the successful prosecution of this war. It was reported in 
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one instance that a woman living practically alone in Washing- 
ton has a house of 18 rooms and when she was appealed to by 
a local committee to set apart a few of these rooms for the 
occupancy of Government employees she flatly refused to 
comply with the request. There are many, many instances of 
this kind, not only here but elsewhere in the country where 
war work is being done. A part of the money that is author- 
ized in this bill is to be used for the purpose of making surveys 
in cities like Washington, and mean y surveys that a thor- 
ough canvass of all of the housing possibilities in such cities 
will be made, recorded, and, if need be, requisitioned, and 
thereby it is hoped that a great saving will be made of the 
money authorized in this appropriation. 

It may be found by the Secretary of Labor that in many of 
the munition-making cities where employees are needed housing 
can be found by commandeering quarters and using them until 
the end of the war; and it is the consensus of opinion of the 
committee that if the boys going to the front are making these 
sacrifices, and if the people of the country are furnishing the 
means for the prosecution of this war, it is certainly up to the 
people who own large houses in munition manufacturing centers 
to make some provision and some sacrifice to the end that em- 
ployees in Government work may be taken care of in a reason- 
ably satisfactory way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is possible now to com- 
mandeer such a house as the one the gentleman spoke of, where 
there were 16 available rooms not used? 

Mr. BARNHART. I do not so understand it, I understand 
it can be commandeered for office purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will it be possible if this bill 
is passed to then do it? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes; requisitioned. 

Gee een of Washington. That authority is carried in 

8 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes; in lines 10 and 11 of first page. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to especially call attention of the 
House to the precautionary features of this bill—the safeguard- 
ing of the Public Treasury and at the same time the expeditious 
plan of providing housing for Government employees. The 
Department of Labor is delegated to take charge of this im- 
portant work. This is done at the suggestion of other depart- 
ments of the Government and on approval of the President, 
T understand, as the Department of Labor is really the clearing 
house for all labor matters, and housing for Government laborers 
is so closely allied with the efficiency and the availability of 
labor that this function of proper and efficient housing belongs to 
that branch of the Government having to do with the diversified 
interests of labor in its relation to Government activities at 
this time of imperative need. But while we have delegated to 
the Secretary of Labor the management of this proposed housing 
enterprise, we have, in section 6 of this bill, provided that Con- 
gress shall know at the opening of each session just what has 
been done in the way of building, and, in detail, what expendi- 
tures have been made for. We also provide that this housing 
plan is only for temporary and emergency purposes, and that 
some of this authorization may be loaned to communities to build 
houses ; some of it may be used for temporary dormitories; some 
of it for building permanent housing, to be sold at the end of 
the war; some of it for paying for improvements for requisi- 
tioned housing; and some of it for providing local passenger 
transportation from shops and offices, where Government work 
is done, to near-by cities, where good housing is available. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the committee has been diligent 
in applying safe business methods in the preparation of this 
legislation and at the same time arranged it so the greatest 
possible speed can be made in the undertaking, which is an 
important war-time necessity. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. I will yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman think it 
necessary even then to provide overhead expenses of over $300,- 
000 in order to accomplish that purpose? 

Mr. BARNHART. Well, the gentleman is not prepared to 
say because there are no means of ascertaining what these 
needs may be. The heads of the departments who appeared 
before the committee said that they were at sea as to just what 
these expenses might be. They might be less and they might be 
more than possibly could be estimated because 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks wnani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks, Is there ob- 
jection? [After u pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Lanatey], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman ts recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall not oppose this bill, 
because those charged primarily with the responsibility of con- 
ducting this war say that its enactment is indispensable to cer- 
tain victory over our enemies. At the same time I can not re- 
frain from expressing my doubts as to the wisdom of the policy 
involved. Sometimes when considering these vast and apparently 
reckless measures, I have wondered if Shakespeare did not have 
a prophetic vision of this fateful hour when he wrote: 

Oh, judgment, thou art fown to brutish beasts, and men 
have lost their reason. 

I bow to the Judgment of those who ought to know the situa- 
tion better than 1 do, but I must confess that I have grave 
doubts as to the justice and expediency of so vast an enterprise, 
Perhaps I shall be criticized for it, but my heart and conscience 
compel me to say that I regret to see these millions of the hard- 
earned money of the people expended to furnish comfortable 
homes for those who are to labor at good wages and without 
being subjected to the dangers of war, while our boys, who are 
getting a mere pittunce and sending part of that to the loved 
ones at home, are eating out of tin pans, sleeping in tents, wad- 
ing through the grime and mud of the trenches and the battle 
fields, and baring their bodies to the deadly missiles of the Hun 
barbarians. It may be one of those inevitable sacrifices that 
must be made sometimes for the cause of liberty, but I must 
express the doubt that is in my mind as to whether the verdict 
of history will sustain it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
just one question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Not at this point. I will later, if possible. 

Mr, Chairman, I think it is mest unfortunate that there are 
some people who are ever ready to impugn the motives of those 
who presume to criticize things that are done in connection 
with the conduct of the war. In my humble judgment those 
who do not permit the menace of being eharged with pro-Ger- 
manism to deter them from just and helpful criticism, and 
who have the courage to say what they think. are in reality the 
most patriotic of public servants. I have a brother-in-law and 
three nephews who are already over there somewhere. I do not 
know where they are, but I do know that their highest ambition 
is to serve our country and to die if need be in its cause, and I 
know, too, that there is not a drop of blood in the veins of the 
families to which they belong that would not be proudly shed, if 
necessary. for the preservation of the Nation's honor and liberty 
[applause]. and I think it would be monstrous to question my 
motives if in the execution of the high public trust which the 
people of my district have placed in my hands I should question 
the wisdom of some measure that may be proposed or seek to 
point out a better way. No one’s contempt for the Kaiser can ex- 
ceed mine. I look upon him as an egotistical, debased. blood- 
thirsty, sacriligious monster, the seven-headed beast rising up out 
of the sea, as foretold in the prophecies of Holy Writ, and when I 
think of the unspeakable outrages that he has caused to be 
perpetrated, of the women who have been debauched and the 
children who have been mutilated and sacrificed at his behest, 
of the rape of peaceful Belgium. of the torpedo that sank the 
Lusitania, and the other things he did that forced us into the 
war, of all of the atrocities committed by drunken Prussian 
libertines, of the crimes that he has committed against the 
civilization of the world, of the anguish and agony he has 
brought upon my own people and the balance of the human 
race, of his bintant claim of partnership with the Supreme 
Ruler, while he is violating every law, both sacred and profane, 
I sometimes fear that my hatred of him goes beyond the utter- 
most limits of the religion of the Holy Bible in which I so 
devyoutedly believe. Surely the God of our fathers has ordained 
that there will be enacted over again the scene of the rich man 
and Lazarus, when the Kaiser, sizzling in fire and brimstone, 
will call on some of his victims for a drop of water to cool his 
parching tongue. 
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Mr. Chairman, sometimes I feel, when I think of all these 
things, that I would like to see every monument or inscription 
in this country that recognizes the German Kaiser as a civilized 
and Christian ruler demolished and effaced, and I know that 
my contempt for the so-called German kultur, as exemplified 
in this war, is such that I would like to see a bonfire made of 


every book in our schools and libraries that teaches if. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Feeling as I do toward him, no one can justly accuse me of 
riding our enemies merely for the reason that I seek to point 
out evils which, if remedied, would, in my judgment, stre“ gthen 
our country in this struggle, or because I conscientiously opposed 
conscription and f-vored the volunteer system, or because I 
believe and am willing to say that I think comercial greed 
helped to get us into this war, and, so believing, that I regard 
it as our duty to conscript the money of the rich as well ns the 
bodies of the poor to help us win it; or because I favored the 
adoption of the McLemore resolution warning our citizens to 
keep off belligerent ships which I thought at the time would de- 
crease the danger of our getting Into the war; or because as an 
American citizen I object to things that I think ought not to 
be done. As well might it be contended that President Lincoln 
was disloyal to the Union berause he did not agree with ail that 
was done by those who were assomated with him In defending it, 
and because he did not hesitate to displace any subordinate who 
did not measure up to the standard he required. It will be 
recalled that he even put a man of opposite politica) faith in his 
Cabinet because he thought the Union cause would be better 
served thereby—an example worthy the emulation of our present 
Chief Executive. I can not be justly criticized because I express 
my sympathy for the anguished families of the boys who have 
gone to the colors and seek to better their condition. As well 
might President Wilson be so arraigned because he has spoken 
words of sympathy even for the poor and struggling masses in 
Germany, who are suffering because of the errors of those in 
control of their Government. 

Now. I yield to my friend from Washington, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Does not the gentleman feel 
that the time will surely come when the people will demand a 
reckoning for unnecessary expenditures? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I thank my good friend for the suggestion. 
Of course they will demand a reckoning, and that was one of 
the thonghts in my mind when the gentleman interrupted me a 
few moments ago. You and I may not live to see it, but the 
day of reckoning will surely come. The people of our country 
are patient, self-sacrificing, and patriotic to a degree that, in 
my judgment, will challenge the admiration of generations yet 
unborn, and yet I fear that there is a disposition to be too reck- 
less in these hasty and exciting times, when billions mean no 
more than millions used to mean to the average legislative mind. 
I think I know what is in the minds and hearts of the people 
on this question. It will not do, gentlemen, to gamble with the 
people’s money. [Applause.] 

I voted for the war resolution because I felt that the step, 
momentous as it was to us, was necessary in order to preserve 
the honor of our country and maintain its high status among 
the nations of the world and to guard and protect its future 
welfare. I have also been voting for these stupendous and stag- 
gering appropriations and tax bills and bond issues and for the 
grant of unprecedented powers to the Executive because I was 
persuaded to believe that they were essential to the winning of 
the war. Those who were charged by the supreme law of the 
land with the responsibility of conducting the war said so, and 
I felt it my duty as a patriotic American citizen to accept their 
word and give them my loyal support, which I have been doing, 
and shall continue to do, but I do not think it is my duty as a 
Member of the American Congress to do so blindly and witheut 
using my own best judgment as to what is right and what is 
wrong. If we have seemed to do so thus far, I can only plead in 
extenuation, so far,as I am personally concerned, my most 
earnest desire to stand by the legally constituted authorities of 
our Government in this great crisis to the very limit of my judg- 
ment and conscience. : 

Mr, Chairman, I am a partisan in-times of peace, and while I 
do not abandon my political convictions in time of war with a 
foreign foe, I think it is unpardonable to inject politics into our 
deliberations upon these war measures. I doubt if the political 
wrangle in another body has elevated the American Congress in 
public opinion, and I am quite sure that the partisan interfer- 
ence in pending local political struggles from a still higher source 
has not had a tendency to help make the world safer for democ- 
racy. [Applause.] As I have said before in this body, I believe 
that when the impartial historian writes the history of our par- 
ticipation in this war he will record an example of tolerance, 
patience, and patriotism on the part of the Republicans of the 
country, both in and out of Congress, that is unparalleled in the 
political history of the world. I am not going to mar that record 
by talking politics now. At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I 
ean not resist the temptation to say that I hope, for the sake 
of the honor of our country and of a great political organiza- 
tion which has rendered much patriotic service at times, that 
the same historian will not be compelled, in the interest of 
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truth and. justice, to write another chapter recording that in 


theso times of national.stress and peril there were those who 
played the biggest and deepest game of politics that was ever 
staged since parties were first organized in this country. 

Gentlemen, my fellow colleagues, let us be fair and square 
with each other, and above all let us not deceive ourselves. 
wish to impress you above all things with the fact that I have 
naught in my heart but the highest regard and esteem for each 
and every one of you, and I could not forgive myself if I felt 
that I had said anything to-day, or since the beginning of my 
service here, which was intended to wound or do injustice to a 
single one of you. I am proud of the honor of serving in this 
great body, composed, without exception, of honorable, earnest 
public servants, and I wish for the good of the country that there 
was not a citizen in this land who has a less understanding and 
appreciation than I have of your integrity, your faithfulness, and 
loyalty to the country. I believe that, with a few exceptions, 
the people do so understand and appreciate this membership. 
We are all human beings, all citizens of a great Republic, tem- 
porarily entrusted with honor and power by the people whence 
springs all power of government in a democracy. Our service 
here, as well as our lives, must end in the not distant future. 
We are all devoted alike to the cause of our country and are 
earnestly desirous of performing our high duty with credit to 
ourselves and our people who have honored us. Hope and fear, 
joy and sorrow, good luck and bad, affect us all just as they do 
the balance of our fellow beings. Let us all rise above the motives 
engendered by selfish ends and meet these new duties and re- 
sponsibilities with that true, patriotic spirit born of self-sacrifice, 
doing unto others as we would have others do unto us. [Applause.] 

The President has said that the hand of God is upon the 
nations of the world. For aught we know God in his infinite 
wisdom may have permitted this catastrophe to come upon us 
in order to teach us some great lessons of human life that we 
need to learn, or having learned have forgotten, for I firmly 
believe that out of it all will come a truer conception of the 
real brotherhood of mankind. I believe that this war, terrible 
as it is, will teach us many needful, invaluable lessons. It will 
teach us economy, self-sacrifice, and tolerance. It will teach us 
how much we have been favored by God's merciful providence. 
It will teach us the importance of the development of the match- 
less resources He has given us and their proper conservation 
and uses. Above all, it will give us a better understanding of 
how the poor and needy of our land live, the privations they 
endure, and the importance to them of wise and protective legis- 
lation. It will teach those who, by inheritance or other good 
fortune, are able to live by purchasing the products of the labor 
of others; how much they owe to those who tread the slippery 
decks of the cars by night and by day; who till the soil on the 
hillsides, in the valleys, and upon the plains; who toil in the 
darkness and dangers of the mines and amid the whir of the 
spindles and the wheels; to those whose hands and faces scorch 
and burn before the seething, blazing fires of the furnaces; to 
those who stund upon their tired feet during the long, weary 
hours on the street cars, in the blacksmith shops, the lunch 
‘and dining rooms and kitchens, in Government buildings, and 
elsewhere; to those who rack their brains and strain their 
muscles to give the best that is in them to the service of our 
Government; and to those who suffer and bleed and die in 
rallying to its colors—to all this grand army of nature’s noble- 
men who earn their bread in the sweat of their faces and who, 
mid trials, worries, and tribulations eke out an existence for 
themselves and their dependents—it will, I say, teach that other 
class of our more fortunate citizens how much they owe to 
these their humbler brothers and sisters. It will put more of 
the milk of human kindness in many callous hearts. And all 
this will make better legislators, better judges, and better execu- 
tives, bringing us all, poor and rich alike, closer together, giv- 
ing us a wider application of the precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion, thus guaranteeing real liberty, equal rights, and justice 
to all mankind, the underlying thought of which is so beautifully 
expressed in the following anonymous lines: 


Did you give him a lift? He's a brother of man, 

And ring about all the burden he can. 

Did you give him a smile? He was downcast and blue, 
And the smile would have helped him battle it through. 
Did you give him your hand? He was slipping downhill; 
And the world, so he fancied, was using him ill. 

Did you give him a word? d you show him the road? 
Or, did you just let him go with his load? 


Do you know what it means to be losing the fight, 
When a lift in time might set everything right? 

Do you know what it means—just the clasp of the hand 
When a man’s borne about all a man ought to stand? 

Do you know what it means—why the quivering lip? 

Why the half-suppressed sob, and the scalding tears drip? 
Were you a brother of his when the time came of need? 

Did you offer to help him, or didn’t you heed? 


[Applause.] 
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Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman kindly 
yield right there for a moment? I have been trying to get some 
information from this general debate by sitting and listening. 
I understand it is the purpose of the committee to cffer an 
amendment to increase this appropriation in the sum of $10,- 
000,000 for the purpose of housing Government employees here 
in the District. I would like the gentleman, if he will discuss it, 
being a member of the committee, to ‘ate as to what plan shall 
be put in operation for the expenditure of this. Whether there 
shal! be buildings rented or new ones built, and if new ones are 
to be built, how they are to be conducted, and the gentleman's 
idea as to whether or not, if there are to be buildings erected, 
they will be on the idea of dormitories, such as are built for 
students at colleges, and only those go there who are compelled 
to do so? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I will try to answer that ques- 
tion befcre I consume the five minutes alloted me, if I can. 
When the committee began the consideration of this bill I con- 
fess I had very grave doubts as to its wisdom. It presents a 
scheme of legislation to which I have always been opposed and 
may launch us upon a sea the end of which nobody can foretell ; 
but during the hearings upon this measure I radically changed 
my view. We were confronted with testimony which could not 
be questioned, convincing us of the great and urgent necessity 
for legislation along this line. It was made clear to the com- 
mittee that ct many places where munitions and arms and 
other supplies for the Army are being manufactured that there 
is a scarcity of labor, due in many cases to the fact that houses 
could not be obtained for the workmen to live in, and that it is 
absolutely and imperatively necessary at certain points to build 
houses in order to mobilize experienced and skilled workmen at 
those places to facilitate and expedite the manufacture of those 
things which are essential and necessary in war, and having ac- 
cepted that view we then at once accepted the principie of this 
legislation with utter disregard to the precedent we may be 
setting. 

I state frankly I am not afraid of a precedent when our 
country is at war. I think I can safely say that no man on 
the committee in normal times, under normal conditions, would 
stand for this legislation, but the morning papers tell us that 
thousands of American citizens to-day, at this very hour, are 
on the firing line in France, and we know it is necessary to 
supply those soldiers as well as the allied soldiers with supplies 
and equipment, aud therefore I for one am heartily in favor of 
this legislation, believing that it will tend to give strength and 
success to our Army. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Perhaps the gentleman does not care 
to go into this phase of the matter. but I would like to know 
where they got the figures for the $50,000,000 required. I have 
gone through the hearings and I do not find that any one has 
made a definite calculation. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will state to the gentleman briefly that the 
Secretary of Labor recommended those figures as being ap- 
proximately correct as far as we can now tell, but I will say 
frankly that no one has undertaken to say that $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000, as the bill will probably be amended to read, will 
accomplish the purpose. Fifty million dollars is all that can be 
spent now. Hereafter there may be other legislation along this 
line; I hope not, but I fear further legislation along this line 
may be necessary. Let me say to the membership of this com- 
mittee that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
was not indifferent to the fact but we are greatly concerned at 
present about the manner in which contracts for Federal build- 
ings have been made and which led to wasteful prodigality in 
expenditures, but in this bill we have sought diligently to 
safeguard the expenditure of every dollar of public money au- 
thorized by this bill, and if it is not safeguarded, so far as I 
am concerned, I say to you that I will welcome any suggestion 
from any source which will more carefully and thoroughly 
safeguard this expenditure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sms]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit as evidence of 
existing public sentiment in Tennessee in this present crisis 
the following telegram and ask to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the telegram. 
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Ine Cler': read as follows: 


Hon. T. W. 2 M. C., 
Washington D. C.: 
Citizens of McKenzie and ommani aa 
unnnimou urge ma 
Government everybody, 
war. 


McKexziz, Texx., March 30, 1018. 
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ges 55 sue 
all resources during the 


C. F. Youns, 
JAMES A, Ronntxs. 
Committee. 
Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if 
that would include Brother Sims? 
Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? {After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. Treapway]. 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, as 


eas of age, 


I have for all measures that have come before the House in 


the last year having to do with our better equipment for carry- 
ing on the war. It seems to me the item in the committee's 
report, which says that it is for the housing of industrial work- 
ers who are engaged in industries connected with and essential 
to the national defense during the existing war, is the real pur- 
port of the bill. The report also says fhat the committee desire 
to express the opinion that the only justification for the pre- 
posed legislation is the condition confronting eur country, as 
shown in the hearings. It is exactly on that basis, it seems to 
me, that we can consistently support this measure. I do feel, 
however. that there should be attention called te the fact of the 
amendment which the committee says it intends to introduce, 
namely, for $10.000,000 additional maney for a housing proposi- 
tion in the District.. I have made inguiry as to the number of 
employees in the District actually residing here at the present 
time, who seems to me to have to do probably with war meas- 
‘ures, but who could better be located elsewhere than in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and avoid some of this extravagant expendi- 
ture of $10,000,000. 

Any Member of this House can see the enormous outlay for 
building going en here now. We are spoiling our parks, taking 
up beautiful shrubbery and trees, and going to extravagant ex- 
penditures for locations here. I agree fully with the gentle- 
man from Kansas IMr. CAMPBELL) in his statement on Friday 
last as to conditions in the expenditure of this enormous sum 
for overhead charges. But I want to refer specifically to the 
boards which have no occasion to be in Washington and the 
number of employees that they have. I have obtained the fol- 
lowing figures by inquiry of each bureau to which I refer. 

The Food Administration has in its employment here in Wash- 
ington 1.834. The center, Mr. Chairman, of food measures and 
distribution in this country is certainly in Chicago. And why 
the Food Administration should have its headquarters in this 
city is beyond me to understand. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have only a brief time, and I prefer 
not to do so. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is a very brief question. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The Fuel Administration is employing 
here in Washington 700 persons. The center of fuel distribution 
of the country is Pittsburgh. Why is the Fuel Administration 
located in Washington? 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation is employing 1,381. ‘The 
Shipping Board is employing 145. ‘The center of the maritime 
interests of the country is in New York. Why are not those 
employees taken to New York, the center of the shipping inter- 
ests of the country? There are employed by the Committee on 
Public Information here in Washington 325 persons. From 
recent exposures the title is wrong, it should be called the Com- 
mittee on Public Misinformation. Another body of this Con- 
gress looked into the matter of the usefulness of the Committee 
on Public Information last week, and I refer the Members of 
the House to the ConGresstonat Recorp as to the need of the 
continuance of these employees in Washington. The misin- 
formation that the public is receiving throngh fhe so-called 
Committee on Public Information will fill a very large volume, 
not only of printed matter but of photographs. So that we find 
of these very few commissions—there are several others—a total 
here in Washington of 4,385 employees on the pay roll, for whom 
we are asked. in order that these may remain here, to appro- 
priate $10.000,000 in order to secure better housing facilities in 
the District of Cotumbia. ‘Those that are called here, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the direct purposes of the Government we should pro- 
vide for, but there are at least 4,000 of the employees to whom I 


have referred that can very well be spared from the city of | 


Washington, making room for 4,000 other employees who may 


be needed here. I fully agree with the attitude of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. CAaPBRELL] in the extravagance of the 
appropriation contained in this bill, particularly in the amend- 
ment. [Applause.] Let the boards and commissions not needed 
here make room fer the new employees who may be needed 
before we appropriate such an evermous sum for additional 
heusing accommodations. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman. how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has 2 
minutes remaining. and the gentleman from Florida has 10. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Ausrix]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment. there is no 
question as to the time and the necessity for this absolutely 
important legislation. Perhaps Congress has been amiss in not 
providing for these activities before this late day, but this meas- 
ure was originally referred to the Committee on Labor. and 
afterwards transferred te the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. If we are to have the highest amount of efi- 
ciency from our munition and other industrial workers, we must 
provide healthy and satisfactory accommodations for their liv- 
ing. If we are to obtain the full capacity of our manutac- 
turing and munition plants, we must be prepared to have not 
only a day force but a three-shift force in all of them before 
we attain that maximum of output which will be absolutely 
essential to the success of our Army and Navy. 

Now a great many of the men who are connected with these 
plants are finding unsatisfactory conditions, no provision for 
their families, and no modern. up-to-date. healthy, sanitary 
houses or quarters even for the single men. So that if we secure 
and hold laboring men it is absolutely essential we must provide 
for them what humanity demands and what reason and common 
sense dictute. ‘These activities run into the hundreds, and this 
great army of munitiop and industrial workers inte countless 
thousands. The hearings disclose the fact that in four of these 
plants alone 5,000 houses are needed. not counting hundreds of 
other similar plants scattered over more than 20 States of the 

ic. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the gentleman think that for some of 
this housing proposition there could be some relief obtained by 
distributing these contracts more to smaller firms throughout 
the country, that could take care of the people to the extent that 
they need them? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The chairman of the housing committee for 
the Council of National Defense, Mr. Otte M. Eidlitz, of New 
York City, presented this matter pretty thoroughly- before the 
committee, and the assurance given to the committee was that 
the policy would be in line with the suggestion of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]; and the committee 
intends to offer an amendment to this bill providing for com- 
petitive bidding in connection with the construction of these 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not in connection with shipbuilding that 
the greatest need of housing exists at the present time? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That bas been provided for by an appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000. But take, for instance, the Bethlehem 
plant. 

Mr. SNELL. I want to ask the gentleman one more question 
long that line. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman knows that my time is limited. 

Mr. SNELL. All right. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Bethlehem plant requires 2,000 houses, 
to cost in the neighborhood, ghee of $9,000,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Bridgeport plant requires 1,500 houses; the 
Fore River (Mass.) plant needs 500 houses; Erie, Pa., a thou- 
sand houses; and Norfolk and Portsmeuth, in the State of 
Virginia, must provide for 9,000 employees. 

Now, I will be glad to yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. By what authority and by 
whom was this man Eidlitz appointed chairman of this com- 
mission? 

Mr. AUSTIN. As I understand it, the President of the 
United States telegraphed or wrote to Mr. Eidlitz to eome to 
Washington. I want to say in all fairness that I have care- 
fully investigated Mr. Eidlitz, and no man stands higher for 
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ues. and RANDE and competeney than Mr. Eidlitz. I think 
the Government of the United States would be extremely fortu- 
nate if there were more men of his type and character look- 
ing after the affairs of this Government. As far as I am 
concerned, I would be perfectly willing to intrust this: entire 
proposition te the care and keeping of such a man and would 
feel sure that there would be faithful and honest administra- 
tion if it were controlled and supervised and directed by Mr. 
Eidlitz, of New York City. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from. Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask unanimous: consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
thete objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for seven minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss briefly 
some essential and improtant provisions of the bill. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL] who. presented the rule 
under which we are operating, went as fully as possible during 
his limited discussion of the rule into the merits of this bill. 
The chairman of the committee aad others who have followed 
have gone so fully over the subject matter that it leaves but 
little to be said. 

Now, I want, in the first place, to combat the idea advanced 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] during the 
discussion of the rule in regard to the $300,000 that will be 
spent for the purpose of administering this business. It was 
found upon investigation by the heads of the different de- 
partments that if each department had to control the particular 
housing matters germane to that department there would be 
duplication of work, congestion, and increased expense. There- 
fore at least three of the heads of the departments got to- 
gether—those that were mainly interested in the housing propo- 
sition—and under the sanction and advice of the President it 
was agreed between the Secretary of Navy, the Secretary of 
Labor, and the Secretary of War that this all ought to be con- 
eentrated under one head; and as this proposition of housing 
was mainly a labor proposition, it was thought that the Secre- 
tary of Labor should supervise it and that that department was 
the one in which it should be lodged. Therefore it was so 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this work will extend from the Lakes 
to the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I do not 
remember offhand as to the number of these enterprises that 
have sprung up all over the country, enterprises that are 
making munitions, arms, ammunition. clothing, and various 
other things to aid us in winning this war, but they are 
diversified and numerous. It would simply be impossible to 
concentrate that work under the office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect, with the multifarious duties that it has to perform already. 

Now, we provide that the genious and intelligence of the 
Supervising Architects Office may be utilized, including its em- 
ployees—inspectors and others. Wherever it is possible to do so 
the beard is to use the Supervising Architect's, Office. 

In regard to the amount of $300,000, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CAMPBELL] tries to make a mountain out of a molehill 
with respect to that, and yet when you consider that starting 
off with a minimum of $60,000,000 of expenditure; considering 
that men have to go all over the United States in looking after 
these matters, it seems to me that it will be one of the most 
economically administered concerns of perhaps any bureau or 
board or commission now operating under this Government. If 
it is held down, to $300,000, as wus stated by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN ]—and I agree with him in this belief— 
it would be cheaply administered. If we undertook to admin- 
ister this through the different departments we would find that 
the extra expense woulti amount to more than $300,000 before 
the work could be finished. 

Mr. Chairman, in the brief time that I have I am not going 
to discuss the necessity for this legislation. Men from all over 
the country came before us and showed the congested conditions 
at these great munitions plants and other governmental activi- 
ties. I remember, when I addressed the Committee on Rules 
in favor of the rule, my distinguished friend from Dlinois [Mr. 
ROoDENBERG] referred to the fact, as I recall it now, that an in- 
dustry in his district that a year or two ago employed only 300. 
or 400 men is now employing 4,000 or 5,000 men. These men 
have to be sheltered. It was stated by the secretary of the 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Morrison, that some of the strikes— 


not all, but . the PRE te were anes to — — 
quate housing facilities. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is a war 
exigency and a war emergency, and something must be done, and 
done right away, 

Complaints are coming up all over the country as to the delays 
that have been brauglit about in the building of ships, in the 
mannfaeture of munitions; in the construction of guns, in the 
production of clothing for the soldiers. All of those things, in 
some part at least, are due to inadequacy of labor, and that, in- 
adequacy of labor is due, in some degree at least, to inadequate 
housing for men desiring: work. 

Mr. Chairman, if anybody has the idea that the Government 
is going to build these houses and let the employees have them 
rent free, he is mistaken—that is not the case: It is expected 
that they will pay a reasonable rent, just as they would if they 
rented the houses from private enterprises or private: individ- 
uals. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wish to ask the gentleman: if this housing 
will stop those “turning over” conditions of labor? 

Mr. BURNETT. Exactly. That was one point that was 
stressed by gentlemen. who appeared: before the committee, 
who stated that that condition Is a very serious condition, and 
that that would be improved. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman; will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In the town where I happen 
to live the city hall has: been made over for Government activi- 
ties, a hundred men living in the halt Is it not probable that 
that commission would want housing to be built for those Goy- 
ernment employees, and the same in all the towns; so that 
$50,000,000 will be spread out as thin as a wafer? 

Mr. BURNETT. I think not. It win be: $60,000,000: if the 
amendment that will be proposed by Chairman Chark is 
adopted; but a member: of the committee, Mr. CANTRILI, who 
is also a member of the Committee on Rules, stated frankly 
to you the other day that it is not his opinion that $60,000,000 
will be the maximum amount that will be reached. 

As was said by my friend from Kentucky [Mtr. CANTRILC], in 
speaking to the rule, it was stated before the committee that 
England has already expended $700,000,000 for housing pur- 
poses. Now, whetlier we like it or not, if we are really in favor 
of the earnest and rapid prosecution of this war, something 
must be done in order to relieve these acute conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time for general debate has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, may I have about three min- 
utes more, by unanimous consent, just to call attention to the 
conditions in Washington. I did not know: the time was run- 
ning so fast. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman: from Alabama: [Mr. Bun- 
NErr] asks unanimous. consent to proceed for three minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, in the first Seide ui of 
this bill the committee decided that they would not undertake 
to consider the housing question in Washington, but it was 
brought to our attention that the situation was so urgent that 
we decided. there ought not to be two bites to the cherry, but that 
the whole business ought to be cared for in one bill. It was 
shown to us that we will have 18,593 more Government em- 
ployees between March 1 of this year and July 1, and we will 
have, in addition to that, 12.982 more between: July I and Decem- 
ber 31, making 31,575 in all, and all that the housing: committees 
can see in sight or any prospect of is housing for 14,600 of these 
employees, which would be more than 4,000 less thun those who 
will be here between now and the first of July and over 20,000 
less than those who will come by December 31. For that rea- 
son we believed something should be done at once. The com- 
mittee believe, further, that the building and opening of these 
houses for Government employees: at moderate rents will of 
itself to a great extent neutralize: the profiteering of those 
cormorants here who have been feeding upon those who come 
here to serve the Government. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Was the matter discussed in the committee, 
as suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treap- 
WAY] a moment ago, of taking some of these departments to the 
cities where they belong? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not know that it was, but that would 
be impracticable. The gentleman and I have to spend a third of 
our time in running down to these different bureaus and getting 
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~ Information from the Food Bureau and the other departments; 
and how impracticable it would be if these bureaus, as suggested 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], instead 
of being in Washington, were scattered all over the country. Not 
only that, Mr. Chairman, one of the troubles of Congressmen in 
matters of legislation to-day is that the buildings which house 
the Government activities even in the city of Washington are 
not near enough together; that we have to run all over the city 
to get to these various bureaus and transact our business, I 
believe it would be utterly impracticable to adopt the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time allotted to the general debate has 
expired. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first section of the bill may be read by paragraphs 
for amendment and the remainder of the bill read by sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the first section of the bill be read by para- 
graphs. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I ask unanimous consent that all 
gentlemen who have spoken have leave to extend their remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. That general consent can not be given in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Labor, for the purposes of 
roviding housing, local transportation, and other community facilities 
‘or such industrial workers as are engaged in industries connected with 

and essential to the national defense, and their families, only during the 
continuation of the existing war, is hereby authorized and empowered, 
within the limits of the amounts herein authorized. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Amend by inserting, after the word “ fam- 
ilies,” in line 7, page 1, the following: “and employees of the United 
States whose duties require them to reside in the District of Columbia, 
and their families.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I prefer that the gentleman should 
make his point of order, if he intends to make it. I do not want 
‘to take up time in discussing it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has offered this amendment to 
take care of the situation in Washington, I presume? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. I 
desire to bring to the attention of the Chair the fact that this 
measure is general in its character, and the paragraph of the bill 
which has just been read is the paragraph which sets forth the 
purpose of this legislation, which is to take care of “housing, 
transportation, and community facilities for industrial workers 
engaged in industries connected with and essential to the na- 
tional defense.“ Now, as I understand, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Florida 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that employees 
of the navy yard, for instance, in the District of Columbia, 
would come under this bill as it now stands? 

Mr. WALSH. I assume that they might, As I understand 
the amendment of the gentleman from Florida, it is to take care 
of the employees of the Government who may be located here in 
the District of Columbia and who are not connected with in- 
dustries essential to the war, and it is not limited to those who 
are connected with the activities of the Government essential 
to the national defense. In other words, extra employees in 
other branches of the Government that have nothing to do with 
the war activities of the Government could be taken care of 
under this amendment. I submit that under the rules of the 


House a provision general in its character as to the territory to 
which it must apply, but for a specific purpose as to the particu- 
lar class of activities or persons to which it should apply, can 
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not be amended under a clause such as the gentleman from 
Florida has offered as an amendment, making it applicable to a 
specific section or particular part of the general territory of 
the United States, and that the amendment is not germane, be- 
cause it makes a specific provision in a restricted area for par- 
ticular classes under a measure which is designed to take care 
of a general territory—namely, the entire country—and for 
particular classes of people engaged upon a particular work. 
The whole tenor of the measure, as reported by the committee 
and the report which they have offered, in the hearings which 
have been held, so far as I have been able to gather it, is to 
take care of housing requirements in cities and towns where 
industries are being conducted or work is being carried on in 
connection with industries that are essential to the national 
defense. i 

It is in connection with the munition plants, I think, in con- 
nection with the building of torpedo boats, and in connection 
with other activities that are being carried on as a result of 
the contracts or arrangements that have been made or entered 
into between the Government and private individuals in the 
nature of corporations or partnerships. 

Now, this amendment does not contemplate that class of 
activity, but relates solely to the District of Columbia, and 
applies in the District of Columbia only to those employees that 
have been brought here or who have come here in the various 
departments. Many of the departments, I will admit, have 
direct supervision over these industries and war activities, but 
the employees are not the employees of the people carrying on 
the activities, but are the Government employees; they are not 
industrial workers, although they may be industrious workers. 
In my judgment, it is not in order to amend a measure taking 
care of the needs of the various activities scattered throughout 
the country by this amendment; in other words, the amend- 
ment is not germane as it is offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

It is not germane inasmuch as it is seeking to put another 
class of beneficiaries who are not related, according to the terms 
of the measure, which the committee has reported, to the benefi- 
ciaries that it has sought to take care of by this legislation, 
namely, the employees of private corporations or partnerships 
working on Government activities as the result of agreement or 
contract. I maintain that you can not put into that legislation 
the employees of the Government, those who are employed 
directly by the Government in another class of work. Therefore 
T submit, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida desire 
to be heard? s 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
doubt about it. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, but the Chair 
will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word 
on the point of order. s 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
going to argue the question, I want to say that this bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to provide housing facilities 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, did I understand the 
Chair to say that he was ready to rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, but he is glad 
to hear the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not care to say anything now. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. This is an important measure for the 
committee and for the public. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will not hurry it along by any 
such interruption as that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word. 
This is a very important question. As the Chair knows, and as 
every Member of the House knows, this committee has no in- 
formation whatever as to the form of the amendment that hus 
been tentatively agreed upon by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, which they seek to offer, to provide housing 
facilities for the departmental employees in the District. The 
House is fully advised of the measure presented to the House 
for consideration by the rule of the Committee on Rules. That 
rule did not make in order any amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from Florida, unless that amendment is within the 
general rules of the House under parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman is not contending 
that an amendment is not in order under the rule? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. This amendment is a committee 
amendment and was agreed upon in committee as fully as was 
the measure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not take any such ridiculous posi- 
tion as that in an argument on a point of order. 


Not unless the Chair has some 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Was it not contemplated in the bill as origi- 
nally drawn that it should include the housing of Government 
employees in the Government shipyards as well as other em- 
ployees? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I could not go to that extent; I can only 
read the bill as it is. As far as the housing of employees in the 
shipping industry is concerned, we provided for them in the 
bill S. 3889, which has since been approved and is now the law 
of the land. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the bill itself provide for the hous- 
ing of Government employees who are employed in the Govern- 
ment shipyards as well as for those employed by private capital? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not been able to find any such lan- 
guage as would grant the Secretary of Labor the right to provide 
housing for Government employees. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not the language general“ for such in- 
dustrial workers as are engaged in industries connected with and 
essential to the national defense“? Does not that mean, neces- 
sarily, whether they are employees of the Government or private 
companies? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think perhaps you might make an argu- 
ment that an amendment would be germane along lines indicated 
by the gentleman from New York, but that is not the question 
before the committee. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE.. There is certainly a wide distinction be- 
tween industrial workers and Government clerks. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I am glad the gentleman from Illinois | 


has anticipated my argument by that suggestion. The bill in 
its purpose is defined in its first paragraph, which we are now 
considering. It has only one general purpose, and that is to pro- 
vide housing facilities, local transportation, and other facilities 


for such industrial workers as are engaged in industries con- 


nected with and essential to the national defense. That is a 
class to which this paragraph is confined. It is limited to pro- 
vide these facilities for such industrial workers as are engaged 


in industries connected with and essential to the national de- 


fense. I respectfully submit that this bill must be considered as 
having one purpose, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McKenzie], and that is to provide facilities for whom? 
For such industrial workers as are connected or engaged in in- 
dustries essential te the national defense.” If such is its pur- 
pose, and, scanning the other paragraphs of the bill, you will 
find nothing in the subsequent sections that controverts that 
purpose, I respectfully contend that an amendment like that 
offered by the gentleman from Florida providing for housing 
facilities of an entirely different character, namely, employees of 
the United States whose duties require them to rent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—departmental employees—is of a class en- 
tirely different and not related at all to the subject matter as 
carried in the bill. 

It comes, therefore, within the established precedents of this 
House that where a bill is limited to one subject matter an 
amendment related to another subject matter, even though it 
be related, is not germane, and therefore not in order. The 
fundamental reason for that is to protect the House, so that 
amendments will not be proposed upon the floor of the House 
that are not germane, so that the membership may not be taken 
by surprise. There is no one here who knows anything so far 
as an argument in the form of a report is concerned on the 
amendment as presented by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds that refers to the need of public buildings in the 
District for housing departmental clerks. I am not arguing 
upon the merits of the proposition. Personally, I believe that 
there is need for it, but I say, for safeguarding the interests of 
the committee, it is absolutely necessary that we should limit 
these amendments to those that are germane. As the Chair 
Knows, under parliamentary law any amendment may be in 
order, but the rules of the House limit the general parliamentary 
law which will permit any amendment to be offered, so that no 
motion or proposition on a subject different from that under 
consideration shall be admitted under color of amendment, 
There are many precedents that are found on page 345 of the 
Manual which hold that two subjects are not necessarily ger- 
mane because they are related. Of course, there is some rela- 
tion here, but if the Chair goes back to the philosophy of the 
rule of germaneness he will see that in this case the very essence 
requires that the House should be advised in advance of the 
nature of the legislation that is going to be presented for con- 
sideration, and the Chair knows the House has not been advised 
in any way by the report from the committee having jurisdic- 
tion of this matter as to the reasons for a tentative recom- 
mendation providing $10,000,000 additional for the housing of 
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departmental clerks in the city of Washington. I can refer to 
the various precedents upholding that general statement under 
subdivision (d) of Rule XVI, to which I have referred : 

To a proposition for the appointment of a selective committee 
to investigate a certain subject an amendment proposing an 
inquiry of the Executive on that subject was held not to be 
germane. . 

To a bill granting a right of way to a railroad an amend- 
ment providing for the purchase of the railroad was held not 
to be germane, 

To a provision for the erection of a building for a mint an 
amendment to change the coinage laws was held not to be ger- 
mane, 

And I go back to my fundamental position and shall then close 
the arguinent—and I regard this as a very serious question, be- 
cause this committee is entitled when a subject different in its 
character is presented for its consideration te have the report 
in the form of an argument presented to the attention of the com- 
mittee in advance so that it may be able to determine is merits 
and vote intelligently upon it. 

I go back to the fundamental proposition which can not be 
controverted as it is presented and as every person must rend it. 
THis bill is limited to one subject and one subject matter alone. 
It provides for certain facilities, namely, housing, local trans- 
portation, and other community facilities. For whom? For one 
general class and only one. For industrial workers such as are 
engaged in industries connected with and essential to the na- 
tional defense. There may be any germane amendment touch- 
ing the character of those facilities providing for these industrial 
workers whe are engaged in industries that are essential to the 
national defense, but you can not include housing facilities for 
departmental workers who are not Industrial workers engaged 
in industries connected with the national defense. It needs no 
argument, Mr. Chairman, to say that that is entirely distinct and 
apart, not related to the one provision of this bill, namely, facili- 
ties for industrial workers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. REED. It is in order always to strike out words, is it 
not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And if the gentleman would strike out four words 
from line 4 he would have it read “ for such workers as are con- 
nected with and essential to,” and he would accomplish the same 


purpose. 

Mr, STAFFORD. That is not the question before the House. 
There has been serious question by parliamentarians whether 
you could, even by striking out, accomplish by mdirection what 
you can not accomplish by direction. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, as I understood the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars Hl. it 
was that the amendment proposed by the committee could not 
be adopted and was not germane for the reason that the amend- 
ment would change the character of the employees to be accom- 
modated ; that instead of being employees of private companies 
or individuals it would make the law provide for including em- 
ployees of the United States. The language is broad enough as 
it is to include such employees, so that argument, it seems to me, 
has no solid foundation. 

In answer to the first argument presented by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] we should go first to the title 
of the bill, and we find that the title, while it is not a part of 
the bill, bears on the purposes of the bill, and is always to be 
taken into consideration, and that title is— 

To authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local trans- 
portation, and other community facilities for war needs. 

Let us now go to the bill itself and see what we find. The 
bill says that it provides for “industrial” workers who are 
engaged in industries connected with and essential to the na- 
tional defense. Let us see whom that would include. Who are 
industrial workers? What does “industrial workers” mean? 
Industrial“ means relating to either manufacturing or com- 
mercial production. That, whether right or not, is the die- 
tionary definition. Let us see what that means as enlarged by 
the amendment. We have here in Washington, for instance, the 
Ordnance Department, and what do these men who are em- 
ployed here do? Their work relates to both manufacturing and 
commercial production. Take the aeroplane department. What 
do the workers here in the aeroplane activities do? They tend 
to promote production, both by manufacturing and by distribu- 
tion. The same may be said to be true of the shipbuilding 
industry and of each and every industry if you go over the 
entire list. S 

So I say in the first place we have language broad enough 
to include all workers who are employed by the Government or 
privately employed, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And next I say that these workers—in one 
moment—are engaged in industrial pursuits within the strict 
dictionary definition. It is as essential to have the office force, 
it is just as essential to the clerical department, it is just as 
essential to have all those who work here as it is to have those 
who are in the field, and those who are here tend to promote 
manufacturing and distributing, which is the commercial side of 
it. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Florida extends to employees of the United States whose 
duties require them to rent in the District of Columbia. Under 
that general phraseology I assume that would extend to em- 
ployees connected with the Indian Service. Does the gentleman 
believe that those employees are in anywise related or con- 
nected with the industries connected with or essential to the 
national defense? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will answer that in tnis way: This con- 
gestion has not been caused by the employees who were in the 
city of Washington before the war. It has been caused wholly 
by the bringing in of additional Government employees for war 
purposes, In other words, as the original act recites, their 
services are connected with and essential te the national de- 
fense and they are brought here solely for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida is so broad that it provides for employees who are in 
no wise connected with or essential to the national defense. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for just a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman contend that the em- 
ployees mentioned in the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida, if it were adopted, would then be included within the 
phraseology of industrial workers engaged in and essential to 
the national defense? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, I say it séems to me the industrial 
worker, in the broad and liberal view, is not simply a man who 
is in a shop operating a lathe or a machine, but it can fairly 
take in a man whose work is just as essential to the carrying on 
of that industry. 

Mr. WALSH. 
tion? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If the amendment were adopted, it would in- 
clude, I assume, some of the large force that has come here in 
connection with the publication of the Official Bulletin, some of 
these highly paid editorial special-article writers; the gentle- 
man would agree that they would be included within the phrase- 
ology of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, I do not regard those as industries 
essential to the national defense. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am somewhat interested in the definition 
of the gentleman as to industries applying to this bill, and T 
was somewhat interested in his description of the men engaged, 
for instance, in the aviation section of the Signal Corps 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Such as spruce production. 

Mr. McKENZIE (continuing). In the city of Washington. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Take the spruce-production division; that 
would be a fair example. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But they happen to be out West. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no; they have them here as well as out 
West. We send them from here to the West. 

Mr. McKENZIE. What I wanted to ask the gentleman, be- 
cause I think his judgment would be worth something, is, Would 
he classify as industrial workers the gentlemen engaged in the 
aviation section who wrote the headlines on the photographs of 
the flying machines which was disclosed in the Senate hearing 
a few days ago? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would not want to classify them. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, if I can get the at- 
tention of this committee so as to stop this eternal talk, I would 
ask leuve to amend my amendment by adding after the word 
„Columbia“ the following: 


And whose services are essential to war needs. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask to have the amendment again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from 
Maryland asks to have the amendment again reported. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modify the 1 by inserting after the word “ Columbia,” in 


the last line, the words“ whose services are essential to war needs,” 
so that as amended the TAA will read, Insert after the word ‘fam- 
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Will the gentleman yield for one further ques- 
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Illes,“ In line 7, on page 1, the following language: ‘and employees of 


the United States whose duties require them to reside in the District 
2 mine and whose services are essential to war needs and their 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order to the amend- 
ment just reported. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that this amendment is not germane. The Chair 
believes that the philosophy of the rule prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of amendments not germane to the subject is, as has been 
stated, to prevent two opposing propositions being incorporated 
in the same measure. However, there has been an unbroken 
series of precedents to uphold the principle that a general prop- 
osition may be amended by adding a specific proposition of the 
same class. 

This bill provides for housing facilities and other community 
facilities for war needs at any place in the country. This 
amendment is a specific provision for the District of Columbia. 
Therefore, the Chair holds the amendment to be germane and 
overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee is 
entitled to some information as to whether or not the committee 
intends to offer any further amendments so as to provide for 
housing facilities of the employees of the District. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The committee proposes to offer a 
number, and the gentleman can see them if he desires to do so. 
They are right here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. . And those amendments will be offered, I 
suppose, to the respective paragraphs. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not have them in the 
form of a bill so that the committee can examine them? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have not. They are amendments 
agreed upon by the committee after the rule had been granted, 
and the committee did not feel at liberty to put them into the 
bill. So the committee decided that we would come upon the 
floor and offer them as committee amendments. There has been 
no oceasion or opportunity to print them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, the gentleman could have ob- 
tained permission to print them in the Recorp and indicate the 
places where they would be offered. Will the gentleman advise 
the committee whether any of the amendments seek to change 
the general character of authority in the way of buildings as 
provided in this bill for industrial workers? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I did not get the question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am seeking information as to whether 
those amendments seek in any way to change the general char- 
acter of authority for buildings for departmental clerks and the 
authority as carried for industrial workers? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not at all. There is an amendment, 
I will say to the gentleman, which provides for the taking over 
of the Maltby Building and the block of houses below it, and 
any other residential property in the District of Columbia 
belonging to the Government which is suitable and not devoted 
to some other purpose. We also propose to amend it and make 
it more clear that the department is to construct temporary 
houses only in localities where the institution is liable to be 
suspended after the close of the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is, as far as the housing of these 
departmental clerks is concerned? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. All of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the bill there is a provision limiting the 
character of the buildings to that of a temporary character. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I say that we have amended that so 
as to make it clearer, or we propose to amend to make it 
clearer, than it is in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire, in that connection, whether 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds has given any 
consideration to the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, that in providing housing facilities for departmental 
clerks we should undertake the erection of permanent structures 
in the nature of dormitories that could be utilized either for 
office purposes or for hotel purposes after the war and sold 
after the war to private concerns? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is the understanding of the 
persons who are to execute it. Of course, the committee could 
not put in the bill every minute detail of just what was to be 
done, but we have provided for the construction of permanent 
buildings at such places as might be thought advisable. And 
those who are to administer the law are given authority, if they 
see fit, to build dormitories or buildings of the character the 
gentleman indicates, and they have ample power in the bill to 
do so. In other words, we have left a very broad discretion 


with the administrators of the bill. 


* 
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Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will. 

Mr. WELLING. Your amendment provides not only for erect- 
ing the housing facilities for employees of the United States, 
but ¿lso for the families of the employees? Now, I do not refer 
to those in industrial pursuits, but to those who are employed 
here in the civil branch of the Government. Is that what is con- 
templated in the amendment? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It is certainly meant that when they 
build a house a man's family is to occupy it with him if he rents 
it from the Government. 

Mr. WELLING.’ You build the houses for the employees and 
their families as well? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, sir; to be oceupied by the em- 
ployees and their families; certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman anticipate that an amend- 
ment would be in order, instead of appropriating $60,000,000, 
making it $160,000,000? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. We intend to authorize an appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON. I mean to authorize an appropriation. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman think that if you are 
going into the building of houses for the families of employees 
of a permanent nature in the District of Columbia that you will 
get out with two or three hundred millions of dollars? ‘ 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state to the gentleman that 
the hearings indicated that before this program was finished it 
would cost from three hundred million to five hundred million 
dollars in the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. And half of it or two-thirds of it in the city 
of Washington? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, there was no intimation as to 
how much would be spent here. 

Mr. CANNON. This is a camel's nose, then? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Something like that; yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. As I understand the gentleman to state to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNon], it was contemplated 
that this movement was going to cost the Government from 
$300,000,000 to $500,000,000 ? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is the estimate of those who 
are charged with its execution. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to make an inquiry of the gentleman, 
so as to get his opinion. Unfortunately I could not hear his 
opening statement. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida.. I will be glad to answer anything 
I can. 

Mr. BUTLER. My questions will not be hard ones. 

Now, this bill provides for what is called local transportation. 
Do we understand from the provisions in this bill, if it becomes 
a law, the Government will have authority to acquire railroads? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That was meant to cover this situa- 
tion, I will state to the gentleman. We understand that there 
are 2 number of cases where large plants are situated a few 
miles from a large city, connected by an electric line. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And there may be ample housing 
in the city. It was intended, in cases like that, that instead of 
building houses the Government, through the Secretary of La- 
bor, would either assist the owners of the electric line to en- 
large its facilities; or, if the owners did not give sufficient sery- 
ice, he was given the power to take the line over. 

Mr. BUTLER. To house them near the works or else to haul 
them back and forth? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. The bill, as it was originally introduced, did 
not contain the word “local,” and fearing that it might be un- 
derstood to extend, as suggested by the gentleman, so as to in- 
clude all kinds of transportation by railroads all over the coun- 
try, the committee inserted that language, which applies only 
to local transportation in the locality in question, in connection 
with the particular industries that will employ these people. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand the interpretation of the act 
must be reasonable. But suppose a workman lived as much as 
10 miles away. Would that be considered local? 

Mr. BURNETT. If it were necessary that they should live 
10 miles away and should have transportation, it would be so 
construed ; but it would not cover 100 miles or anything like that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course you could not take them back and 
forth that distance. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It applies to places within easy reach 
of the work. 

Mr. BURNETT. For the day's work, for the time they are to 
be employed. 


Mr. BUTLER. And it is intended to relieve congestion in 
transportation as well? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is the very purpose of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. The reason I asked that question is this: I 
know a situation in this country that ought to be relieved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 ask that the gentleman may have a little 
more time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I ask unanimous consent for three 
minutes, 

abe CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? - - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. The congestion occurs 4 or. 5 miles from an 
immense plant manufacturing munitions for the Government. I 
asked the question in order to be satisfied in my own mind that 
the conditions would be relieved by the passage of this bill. 
The railroads there are not sufficient to transport these em- 
ployees. Will it be within the power of the Government, if this 
bill becomes a law, to build temporary railroads from those 
plants? Will it enable the Government to build a railroad, say 
from Chester to Hog Island—an additional railroad? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. There are a great many small industrial plants 
all over the country which, on account of the slowing down of 
private work, have very little to do at the present time. These 
plants could do a certain amount of this Government work. 
Does not the gentleman think it would be better to distribute 
some of this work among the small plants, instead of trying to 
concentrate all the work in the big plants, where you are obliged 
to build housing facilities to accommodate the employees? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understand that they are doing 
that now by subletting contracts. 

Mr. SNELL. I have been told by people in my own State that 
it is impossible to get contracts for anything to do, although 
they have the factories and machinery and expert men right 
there at home, who do not want to go away from home to work. 
I have especially in mind at the present time a small shipbuild- 
ing firm which built 10,000 tons of wooden ships last year and 
delivered them. 

But the Government has now commandeered all their timber 
supply, so they can not continue their regular business with 
private corporations; and they wanted to get contracts from the 
Government to build wooden ships there, but they were informed 
by the Shipping Board here that they did not need that kind of 
contractors or plants, Those people have 170 ship carpenters at 
the present time, and they have available 300 carpenters that 
they can put to work right away. It would not cost a cent to 
house those men. They are willing to take the contracts at the 
prices offered. I would like to know why those firms can not 
get some small contracts for this work. 

Mr. BARNHART. The fact of the matter is that while these 
Government contracts are let mostly to large contractors, much 
of the work is being done by subletting. I have in mind many 
plants in the district in which I live that have contracts, some 
for steel, under a Philadelphia contractor, and so forth. Some 
have doubled or quadrupled the capacity of their plants in order 
to meet the obligations of the contracts they have made with the 
main contractors, so that I know that contracts are being let 
to smaller factories that are trying to get them, but the Gov- 
ernment looks to a few main contractors rather than many. 

Mr. SNELL. But with so many of these small contractors 
out of work, I am against building houses until these outside 
places are filled up with such work as they are equipped to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has again expired. 

Mr. SNELL. May the gentleman have three minutes more by 
unanimous consent? I would like to ask another question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time be extended three minutes, Is there objection’? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. The information I am trying to get is why the 
man I am interested in can not get one of these contracts. 

Mr. BARNHART. I can not answer that. 

Mr. SNELL. Can anybody answer this question: Why this 
man, who has a shipbuilding yard up here, whose ways are lying 
idle, who has carpenters who know the wooden shipbuilding 
game, can not get a contract? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I can answer the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. The gentleman should put his question 
to the Shipping Board and not to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I can not answer as to that, be- 
cause the shipbuilding proposition is with the Urgency Fleet 
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Corporation and the Shipping Board. I do not know what their 
program is, or how they let their contracts, or anything of that 
kind. I have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the gentleman know that there is a 
shortage of shipbuilding contractors and a shortage of ship 
carpenters all over the country? We are appropriating money to 
provide housing to take care of them 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to see every ship- 
building plant running day and night to get out ships; but my 
friend ought to know that I do not know anything about it. 
J am not on the Shipping Board. 

Mr. GILLETT. This affects the housing question. If there 
are shipyards which will house their own men, and which are 
willing to take contracts, and do not get them, it is very im- 
portant to know it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say to my friend from 
Massachusetts that we have already passed a bill here to pro- 
vide for the housing of employees at shipyards. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is true. That does not apply to this. 

Mr. SNELL. But it would apply to the general proposition 
of housing, and my question is why a man who has everything 
ready, and who does not ask this Government to advance 
one cent, can not get a contract? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. My friend will have te ask the 
Shipping Board that question. 

Mr. SNELL. I have asked them, and have received no 
answer from them. They agreed to write me a letter a week 
ago, but they have not done it, and I can not get any answer 
from them, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I hope my friend will not charge 
me with that. 

Mr. SNELL. I thought if I called attention to it on the 
floor of the House I might get a proper answer from the Ship- 
ping Board, That is the reason why I have made these re- 
marks here. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
amendment, which I should like to offer, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. WALDOW. After the words “ District of Columbia” in- 
sert “and in the city of Buffalo, State of New York.” 

I only wish to state that under the ruling made by the Chair 
I believe my amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment 
to the desk. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to offer an amendment, too. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ Columbia,” in the committee amendment, insert the 
words “ the city of Buffalo, State of New York.” 

Mr. WALDOW. I have no desire to make an argument, Mr. 
Chairman, except to say that under the ruling of the Chair I 
believe my amendment is germane. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to be heard on this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida make 
the point of order? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No, Mr. Chariman; but I want to 
say a word. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to be heard against the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Fi orida, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Watpow] is pending now. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are both pending. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Who has the floor, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
is recognized to oppose the amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this 
right now, and I want to say it with all the best feeling in the 
world: I have no pride of opinion in this bill. I have no pos- 
sible personal interest in it of any character. If gentlemen 
want to make sport of a bill of this character on the floor of 
this House, and want to pursue tactics which are meant to 
delay and hobble the bill, that is their concern. If they see fit 
to do that, I think I should not complain. There are no civil 
employees, outside of industrial workers, who to any great ex- 
tent have been brought into any of the cities of the country, face 
to face with a condition of congestion, except here at the capi- 
tai. It seems to me that it is playing with a very serious 
proposition to attempt to amend it by sticking on Buffalo, 
Chicago, Brooklyn, and all the other cities in the land. The bill 
already provides for their congestion which, if it exists, is 
caused by the influx of workers at industrial plants and manu- 


facturing establishments. Here is the capital of the Nation, 
where we are bringing thousands of employees whose work is 
absolutely necessary, and who ure crowding this city beyond its 
limits. I stated a day or two ago that a lady in this city had 
told me that there are over 2,000 girls in Washington to-day 
who have only temporary abiding places, who have been taken 
in by good people temporarily until some arrangement could 
be made to permanently house them. We do not object to 
proper amendment of this bill. If it is not right, we are per- 
fectly willing-that it be made right to accomplish the important 
purpose which it is intended to accomplish; but I do protest 
against amendments being offered which can serve only to delay 
and impede it and to make it worse than it is to accomplish its 

We have done the best we could in drafting the bill, 
together with the amendments that we propose to offer, and we 
are perfectly willing to accept the amendment of any gentleman 
on this floor that will make this bill better answer its object; 
but I hope that the Committee of the Whole will vote down 
amend ts that are offered to no purpose, or the effect of 
which will be not to improve the bill a particle, but only to ham- 
string it and to injure it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question. 

Mr. SNYDER. I agree with the gentleman that there should 
not be any delay in having this bill enacted, and I shall un- 
doubtedly vote for it, but I should like to get this thought into 
the minds of gentlemen here: I have had many requests from 
construction contracting firms throughout the country, making 
complaint that they are unable to get an opportunity to bid 
upon any of this construction work. As I understand it, these 
buildings are to be built at the important parts of the country 
where great governmental activities are to take place or are 
now taking place. 

Mr. CLARK of Flerida. Where there is congestion. - 

Mr. SNYDER. And it would seem to me that if something 
could be put into this measure that would make it possible for 
an ordinary well-equipped construction contractor somewhere 
within the locality tf have an opportunity to bid on the job it 
would facilitate the purpose which the gentleman's committee 
are seeking to accomplish. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I see what the gentleman is after. 
I catch the gentleman's point. I want to say that the com- 
mittee has an amendment which it will offer later on to cover 
that thing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think the hearings will dis- 
close that the contractor who is to expend that $50,000,000 or 
$500,000,000 has already been appointed, or has appointed him- 
self, a New York contractor. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
this in justice to that man; I knew nothing of him, never heard 
of him in my life until a few weeks ago, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, the committee is not re- 
sponsible for it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. This gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Eidlitz, I knew nothing of; but when I understood that he had 
been selected by the Secretary of Labor as the administrator 
of this fund I did take occasion to investigate him, and I have 
not heard of a man but who has given him the highest reputa- 
tion for honesty, for integrity, and for everything that goes to 
make up a real good, honest American citizen. I want to say 
further that Mr. Eidlitz is not getting a penny for his services, 
nor has he since he has been in the service of the Government. 
He has absolutely declined to allow his firm to make a contract 
for the Government for a penny's worth of work, although his 
firm has done millions of dollars worth of work every year. 

Now, he is not going to do this work, but he is going to offer 
to the Government his great brain and his magnificent service 
to see to it that other contractors and material men do not rob 
the Government in carrying out this work. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Les. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to corroborate what the gentle- 
man from Florida has said with reference to Mr. Eidlitz and 
say that I do not think there is a man in the State of New 
York, or anywhere else in the country, who bears a better 
reputation or in whom people have more confidence than they 
have in Mr. Eidlitz to carry on this work. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, of course we ought to do 
everything necessary to carry the war to a successful conclu- 
sion. That is the first proposition. If it involves the expendi- 
ture of money for housing people at different parts of the coun- 
try, we ought to do that. That is a part of the war work, but 
there ought to be some means devised by which we who are called 
upon to appropriate the money should have some influence in 
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the distribution of the work that is necessary for the conduct 
of the war, so that we would not have to expend millions of 
dollars for housing where housing is not necessary if the work 
was distributed properly. That is the point. That is the criti- 
cism that is justified under this act, if it becomes an act. 

My belief is that the contracts ought to be distributed fairly 
throughout the United States. I am speaking for no contrac- 
tor. I do not care who gets the contract. I am not interested 
in any contractor. All I care is that the ordinary activities of 
the country should not be disturbed by the movement of men 
from one section of the United States to another, thus making 
it necessary by reason of that movement to appropriate millions 
of dollars to house the men in the place to which they have been 
sent, when the work could as well have been done where they 
were without moving them or spending a dollar for housing, 
That is the criticism. It is a criticism that is justified and 
ought to have some weight. 

Now, the committee proposes to amend the bill by including 
the District of Columbia, to build houses to accommodate the 
clerks that have been brought here. Of course the clerks ought 
to be housed somewhere, but they have no business here. They 
ought not to have been brought here in the first place; it was not 
necessary. These activities could have been performed in other 
places in the United States and not disturb the equilibrium of 
conditions in the District of Columbia as it has been dis- 
turbed by putting all the activities in one place. Everybody 
knows that the District of Columbia has no accommodations 
for a vast horde of people such as have been brought here, 
and who ought not to have been brought here. In addition 
to what we are doing in this bill we have been called upon to 
build temporary offices costing millions of dollars to accommo- 
date the clerks that are coming here, and we have rented every 
building that could be rented in the District of Columbia, at 
fabulous prices, enough in a single year to pay the cost of the 
improvements. Why do not we move some of these activities 
to other places where they will be in close proximity to the 
work they have to do. Take the Food Administration. What 
necessity is there for having it in Washington? None, what- 
ever. It ought to be in some other place. If it were, we would 
not be spending millions of dollars to disturb the people of 
the United States as we are to-day. It is not too late to change; 
the administration ought to consider this, and do it now. It 
ought to do it now without waiting another minute. We have 
been spending money that we ought not to have spent, and we 
are going to spend more. In God’s name why do not we stop it. 
Have we any influence? I doubt it. All we are useful for is 
to appropriate the money. The chairman of the committee 
comes here without information. He says he does not know 
how this appropriation is to be distributed, that he can not tell 
where the money is to be spent. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
does not want to do me an injustice. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have just repeated what the gentleman said 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, with 
all due respect to him, I did not say that. I said that I did 
not know why the gentleman from New York could not get work 
for some persons. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman said that he did not know 
why they did not make the proper distribution of war con- 
tracts, that he had not any influence, and that he ought not to 
be held accountable for that. Of course, I am not seeking to 
hold him accountable. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I did not say that. I said this, that 
I knew nothing about the general distribution of Government 
contracts. I do not haunt the departments following around 
Government contracts. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not interested in Government con- 
tracts. I am interested in the proper distribution of the activi- 
ties of the Government, and I think we have a right to demand 
that they shall be properly distributed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the District of Columbia 
ought not to be included in this. If, perchance, where we have 
great war activities, where artisans and mechanics are called 
from different sections of the country to places where they have 
no kind of living facilities, where they are building plants out- 
side of a municipality, and they have got to build a town to 
meet the new conditions, well and good, we ought to spend the 
money to do that; but before we entered upon its expenditure 


we ought to have given proper consideration to the conditions 
involved, and if we had—I say “ we,” though I can not properly 
say “we”; I mean the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment; they claim the right to make the distribution and to 
make the expenditure, and all that we-are asked to do is to 
ratify what they have already decided to do—and if they had 
given proper consideration to these conditions we would not be 
confronted with the situation which exists to-day. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman said the District of Columbia 
ought not to be included in this bill. for the reason that the 
clerks ought not to have been brought here. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. But they are here. 

Mr. MADDEN. They ought to be sent away from here and 
the activities moved to other places. 

Mr. REAVIS. Would the keeping of the District of Columbia 
out of this bill send them away? 

Mr. MADDEN. It might. 


Mr. REAVIS. What are we going to do with them now that 
they are here? 
Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. What we ought to do is 


what is right and compel the administration responsible for the 
congestion everywhere to find a means by which to prevent and 
remove the conditions which call for the expenditure of unneces- 
sary millions, because they did not have the foresight or vision 
or disposition, whatever it may be, to make the proper dis- 
tribution at the proper time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. By placing the District of 
Columbia in this bill, then the District of Columbia receives all 
of the benefits that are included later, including the purchase 
and leasing, and so on, of community facilities, whatever that 
may mean. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know what that means. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It may mean sewers in a new 
town that is to be constructed or a public forum in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they receive anything at all they are en- 
titled to receive what any other place receives. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does not the gentleman think it is pretty 
good business judgment to distribute the contracts among the 
industries; first, along the Atlantic seaboard, because of the 
rapidity with which the manufactured product can be moved to 
the field of activity? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not. 
Mr. HOWARD. Is it not the economical and businesslike 
thing to do? 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so, because all the material 
required to complete the contracts must come from the interior 
of the country, and the congestion is caused by the accumulation 
of all the activities in a single place. There is no wisdom in it, 
because, my dear friend, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. How- 
ARD], whom I love as I love no other man in the House, must 
realize that there are other sections of the United States that 
are called upon to pay the cost of the war. The great State of 
Illinois, for example, pays at least 10 per cent of all the ex- 
penditures of the Government of the United States, and I un- 
dertake to say without fear of successful contradiction that not 
one-half of one-quarter of 1 per cent of the activities of the war 
have been distributed to the State of Illinois. 

Mr. HOWARD. Would the gentleman advise the movement 
of munitions, especially shrapnel and heavy artillery and things 
of that sort, from the city of Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard. . 

Mr. MADDEN. I would advise the manufacture of vital 
munitions at points where the danger of invasion from a foreign 
foe would be the least, and it is certainly not the least on the 
Atlantic seaboard. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman know that three years 
ago a board selected by the War Department recommended that 
no Government depot containing munitions of war be located 
east of the Alleghenies or west of the Rocky Mountains? 

Mr. MADDEN. A very wise determination, but not success- 
fully carried out. They evidently had nothing to do with the 
distribution of the work. They could conclude what was wise, 
but they did not have the power to carry it out. It was turned 
over to some interested party somewhere who had friends in 
the location that was most dangerous and where the activity 
ought not to have been conducted. And so we find ourselves 
with congestion here and with idle men there. In all the great 


cities of the United States west of Fort Wayne everywhere there 
are idle men looking for employment and they can not find it, 
and yet we are moving men from these places to other places, 
where we are compelled to take millions of dollars out of the 
Treasury of the United States with which to find housing facili- 
ties for them. Oh, there is no wisdom in it, there is no justice 
in it, it ought not to be done, and if I had my way, if I had the 
power to change it, I would change it now. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman, from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, a few moments 
ago the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Crank], on the mention 
of the name of Mr. Eidlitz, of New York, answered, with some 
heat, that he believed in the honesty and integrity of Mr. 
Eidlitz. I take no issue with him on that question. I never 
saw Mr. Eidlitz, I do not know anything about him, but the 
point I make is this: Mr. Eidlitz has undertaken, without the 
action of Congress, to obligate the people of the United States to 
spend anywhere from fifty to fiye hundred million dollars, and the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds have brouglit to the 
floor of the House-authorization for the first $50,000,000 of that 
amount. A few days ago $50,000,000 was appropriated by 
Congress to be used by the Shipping Board for housing pur- 
poses. 


Mr. PHELAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I. can not yield: When 
members of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
appeared before the Committee on Rules. to get this bill before 
the House all the argument that was made in behalf of housing 
facilities was made in the interest of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Eidlitz was mentioned as the authority by those who ap- 
peared before that committee. He was represented as a New 
York contractor working for nothing, but arranging for the 
United States Government to spend in building operations any- 
where from fifty to five hundred million dollars; $50,000,000. of 
that has been provided and $50,000,000 more are asked for here 
and another $10,000,000 will be offered as an amendment to this 
bill. In the name of the people who pay the bills, when will this 
saturnalia of reekless expenditure of publie money stop? [Ap- 
plause.] The expenditure of much of this is without the consent 
of Congress, 

Mr, PHELAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. of Kansas. No. All this is being done at 
the suggestion of Mr. Eidlitz, who is working for nothing. If 
many more such men give their services to the United States 
for nothing the Nation will soon be bankrupt. 

A MEMBER. Is he a contractor? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He is a contractor; yes. The 
man who represented him before the Committee on Rules is a 
polished orator, who works upon the emotions and understands 
the art of persuasive oratory as few men understand it. Where 
did Mr. Eidlitz get the authority to outline and prepare an 
overhead organization, that is to cost the Government $300,000 
for the first year? It is said that this. organization is now in 
operation. The gentleman from Florida shakes his head. Will 
the gentleman call up the Secretary of Labor and ask him if 
this organization is not already completed and if Mr. Eidlitz is 
not the author of it? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
shook my head because they are undoubtedly making arrange- 
ments 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is just what I said: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida (continuing). In anticipation of this 
bill; but there is not a single human being on the pay roll in 
connection. with this legislation, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, they are working for noth- 
ing. Gentlemen who appeared before our committee are work- 
ing for nothing, but their services will cost the people of the 
United States hundreds of millions of dollars 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The commigtee informally rose; aud Mr. Idox having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the President of 
the United States; by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, an- 
nounced that the President had approved and signed bills of 
the following titles: . 

On March 30, 1918: 

H. R. 9571. An act to authorize the appointment of officers of 
the Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally 
created armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into the 
service of the United States, and for other purposes; and 


H. R. 9908. An act to provide for restoration to their former 


grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, and 
for other purposes, 
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S. 380. An act to extend the time for cutting timber on the 
Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, Ariz. 

HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 


The committee resumed its session: 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the vigorous 
remarks made by the gentleman from Kansas, I would say that 
during the consideration of this bill by the committee the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] and myself, from the very 
beginning, took the precaution to inquire very carefully into 
this whole matter as to who Mr, Eidlitz is. the general plan he 
has in mind, and from where this proposition comes. We readily 
ascertained that the proposition comes from the advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense, of which Hon. Samuel 
Gompers is the chairman, L. A. Coolidge is the chairman of the 
committee on welfare work, and Philip Hiss is the chairman 
of the section on housing. During the hearing I asked Mr. Eidlitz 
to tell us frankly who and what he is. I have a letter from Mr. 
Hiss which goes into considerable detail as to this, and I think 
the record of the House ought to show just what was said as 
to who Mr. Eidlitz is. I do not know him—TI never heard of him 
before this bill was under consideration—but this letter from 
Mr. Hiss gives interesting information. It says: 


Ferprvary 16, 1918, 
Hon. Hexry A. BARNHART, 
Congressman from Indiana, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mra. Banxnartr: In answer to the very proper question that you 
asked: Mr. Eldlitz as te who he is and what expert knowledge he has on 
the subject, 1 take the liberty of placing before you the various positions 
of trust which he has occupied. 

Mr. Eidiitz has for thirty-odd years been the means of keeping labor 
adjusted in New York, and no man is better able than he to understand 
the labor situation. He brings an exceptionally clear perception and 
sane: judgment to this housing probtem, which he has had under most 
intensive consideration for more t four months. You can d 
absolutely npon his. statements and suggestions. My valuation of his 
attainments Is shared by the clearest-headed business men of this country, 

Very sincerely, yours, p 
Panar Hiss, 
Chairman Section on Housing. 


Attached to the letter is the following business-life biography 
of Mr. Otto M. Eidlitz: 

Trustee of the Bank for Savings, New York; director of the Mutual 
Bank; director Colonial Fire Insurance Co.; appointed to the tene- 
ment house commission of New York City by Gov. Roosevelt in 1900; 
appointed member commissicn on workmen's compensation and unem- 
ployment of labor in New York State by Gov. Hughes in 1908— 

That would indicate that the gentleman's politics. could be in 
harmony with the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not necessarily. Republican 
governors appoint men without regard to their politics, [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BARNHART (reading)— 


first chairman cf the board of 
Employers’ Association; adjusted 


poremos in the Building Trades 
r disputes. for 33 years in the 
building industry; member of arbitration board of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce; member of the American Society of Civil Engineers ; 
member of the American Society for Testing Materials; appointed one 
of the flve members on the arbitration board representing the public 
in adjusting dispute between the 52 railroads east of the Mississippi 
River and. of the locomotive engineers—appointment by Chief Justice 
White; member of the New York commission on heights of buildin 
and restrictions in zoning the city as to occupation; graduate Co 
University, 1881. 

After I read this biography of Mr. Eidlitz, I changed my mind 
somewhat on the advisability of his appointment, because I 
believe he comes with the highest possible recommendations, 
and I believe, furthermore—for we had him before us hour after 
hour and plied him with all sorts of questions—that he is fully 
trustworthy and sinvere in this undertaking—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART, Not now. And he asked that we protect 
this legislation in every way possible to make it perfectly secure 
for the United States Treasury, and under those conditions I 
changed my mind wholly favorable to the gentleman, although 
I thought at first, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] now indicates, that possibly he was a financial adventurer. 
Instead, I now believe that he is a whole-hearted, patriotic, 
honest, and competent bus*ness man and trustworthy American 
citizen. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This letter, however, does not 
disclose the authority that he has for ebligating the Govern- 
ment to spend anywhere from $50,000,000. to $500.000.000. 

Mr. BARNHART. But, Mr. Chairman, he has not so obli- 
gated the Government.. He could not obligate the Government. 
He has no legislative authority whatever to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He started with $10,000,000, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one 
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ae j ' 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence of the House 
or Representatives was requested: 
Senate concurrent resolution 19. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House Representatives concurring) 
That it being a duty peculiar N time of war humbly and 


tion, "prayer, — Maun 
RIRES w 


bl gs on our arms, and ee on of an 
lasting peace to the nations of earth. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 2617 An act to ratify the compact and agreement be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington regarding con- 
current jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and 
preserving fish; and 

H. R. 10365. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Forsyth special road district of Taney County, Mo., to construct 
a bridge across White River at Forsyth, Mo. 


HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. RUCKER and Mr. O‘SHAUNESSY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rocker]. a member ef the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman; I will net consume five min- 
utes, I hope. 

I merely want to say that I am surprised that when every 
message that flashes across the ocean warns us that American 
boys are this mement bleeding and dying for our country, gen- 
tlemen will stand here and discuss for an hour the character 
of the distinguished gentleman from New York, Mr. Eidlitz, 
who is now connected with public affairs. I think it is time 
this waste of time should come to a stop. I, like the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Campera], at one time thought “this fel- 
low” was probably “ butting in,” but I came in contact with 
the gentleman from New York. I interrogated him, I found 
that he is one of the large contractors of America and stands 
supremely high in the estimation of those who know him. 
I do not think it is a part of legislative function. duty, or 
privilege to stand here and denounce and criticize and refer in 
a contemptuous way to “this fellow,” as the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAmPRELL] has done, referring to a gentleman 
who has won high place in the confidence of the American people, 
and who is to-day showing more patriotism, may I say, than is 
manifested by those of us who stand here and discuss his per- 


everything in our power to win the war. 


v 


sonality when our boys are dying in foreign lands. And I 


hope it will stup. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have lusvened patiently to the discussion centering 
around Mr. Eidlitz. First of all, I want to congratulate the 
committee on its efficient labors in the field which is presented 
te it, and I wish to express my gratification on the preparation 
ef Mr. Eidlitz for the stupendous task before him. We have 
heard continually in the United States before and during the 
war of our lack of preparation, the fact that we lacked that 
prevision and foresight so necessary for efficient action. Here 


is presented the case of a man anticipating legislation by sur- 


rounding himself with an efficient force. Thank God that the 


time has come in America when we have some efficient men in | 


bureaus dealing with the war’s vast problems. [Applause.] 
Mr. MADDEN. It is a very wise provision to select a man 


who has knowledge of the subject. Personally I do not criticize | 


that at all, but I am criticizing the policy. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. The gentleman is opposed particularly 
to making appropriations for taking care of the people who new 
find themselves in Washington. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I am opposed to the method of distribut- 
me the activities and making this necessary. 

. O'SHAUNESSY. I will say to the gentleman from Hli- 
E that frequently method or policy changes with conditions. 
For instance, when a general 
outlined for the conduct of the war is materially changed in 
one, two, or three days or a week thereafter, and he must be 
ready to do whatever is necessary. There is me question in 
the world that this Congress, when the proper facts are pre- 
sented to it and when they see the necessity for a different 
distribution, will take those necessary steps. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one suggestion? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. In à minute. 

I listened with interest. to the gentleman from Connecticut 
IMr. Mernrrr], who came to us with facts concerning matters 


goes into war the policy he has 


within his personal knowledge, not vagaries or speculations. He 


tells of the city. of Bridgeport, that has grown in leaps and 
beunds in population, its munitions factories growing day and 
night, and men coming there ready and w Hoog to do the alletted 
work but finding no housing accommodations. 

I read a couplet in a paper the other day, as follows: 

Tour work is „ your 9 re fine ; 
But where l we sleep and where shail we dine? 

That is the situation in Bridgeport. It is the situation in 
Washington to-day. It is the situation wherever we pour a 
grent amount of labor into any industry. And now that this 
situation confronts us, we ought to be ready to embrace this 

nity by making efficiency out of inefficiency and dispel 
the cas that we are not capable of great performances. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The point I wanted to impress upon the other 
gentlemen present is that we are doing all that and we must 
make preparation where it is necessary to house them, but we 
ought not to take people away from places and throw all the 
activities out of joint. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Yon can not make every provision for 
changing circumstances and arrange to keep labor in one mar- 
ticular place. There is bound to be a shifting of labor and re- 
adjustments. The only thing is this, that we have got to do 
[Applause.] 

I was gratified when Congress passed the bill to provide hous- 
ing for the shiphuilders. Now, what did we find with the ship- 
builders? We found them going to shipyards where there were 
no housing accommodations, and naturally they had to rua 
away because they had to have houses in which to live; they 
had to have the common, ordinary facilities that go along with 
human life. And that necessity has been met. It is in the 
process now of construction. 

Now, I will say that down in my State we have a condition 
where a number of men have been working in one of the Gov- 
ernment munition plants. I speak of the torpedo station at 
Newport. Of course, the war has increased the capacity there, 
Thousands of men are there now where before there were hun- 
dreds. Now, we find they are without the proper accommoda- 
tions with which to live. ‘They have got te go a distance in or- 
der to enjoy them. I trust that under the provisions of this bill 
the needs of the torpedo-station employees will be fully cared for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALDOW. What is the regular order? 

The CHAIRMAN, There is an amendment to the amendment 
pending. There are two amendments before the committee, and 
the time has been exhausted upon beth of them. The question 
is on the amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Warpow ]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recog- 
nized. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask that 
both of these amendments be reported. so that we may know 
what we are voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Smrrx], a member of the committee, moves to strike ont the 
last word. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman nnd gentlemen of the 
Congress, it seems that this discussion is circling around Mr. 
Eidlitz. Now, Mr. Eidlitz is mot a self-seeking or self-appointed 
superintendent of this work. Mr. Eidlitz was written te by the 
President of the United States after the question ef who would 
administer this fund was discussed in the Cabinet. He was 
selected as u man suitable and as a person they thonght to be 
fitted for this work. 
as CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I ask the gentleman what 

n 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The fund that ts now in this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There was no fund available. 
There was no fund then provided for. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, it is not a very far distance, 
when you are providing a large fund like this, to talk about the 
person who is going to administer it. Would yeu go to werk 
and appropriate or ask an appropriation of $50,000,000 and not 
have anybody to administer it, or know whe would administer 
it? One would not contemplate any expenditure or improvement 
—. considering who would do it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There was already an organiza- 
tion in the Government that has existed for years and which 
hundreds 


v-day the Army and Navy or- 
ganization is spending millions of dollars in this city without 
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taking steps such as are taken by this bill. The organization 
that was and is in existence was the Department of Labor of 
the United States, one of the principal departments of the Gov- 
ernment, 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] thinks that these 
activities ought not to be centralized here in Washington. I 
can say to the gentleman that very little or none of this $50,000.- 
000 is going to be expended in the city of Washington for the 
making of munitions. Those expenditures are to be made at 
the great plants where we must make the powder and shot 
to whip from the face of the earth the worst vandals that ever 
lived. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. 
ean we? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We can help and make the appro- 
priations that will whip them. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no Hun here that we can whip. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We must get up the organizations 
and provide the sinews to do it. 

Mr, BUTLER. We can not fight them here. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We must get up a fighting spirit 
here and not talk about details that are not material. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Sometimes gentlemen speak- 
ing say “$50,000,000” and sometimes they say *“ $60,000,000.” 
The gentleman himself says $50,000,000. What is the amount 
that is proposed to be appropriated by this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Fifty million dollars is appropriated 
for this purpose, and an amendment will be introduced by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia for $10,000,000 additional 
to construct buildings here to house the people that are coming 
to Washington to help win. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That amendment has not yet 
shown up? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That accounts for the variation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. of Kansas. 
not to talk about the details, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I said immaterial details. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, That we ought not to attempt to 
save something of the hundreds of millions of dollars that are 
asked for and which are not intended to produce arms and am- 
munition. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We do not talk enough about the 
material details. Everything should be subservient to the win- 
ning of this war—the manufacture of powder, bullets, ships, 
aeroplanes, and guns. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. ż 

Mr. COX. I have not kept up with this legislation as I ought 
to have done. As to this $50.000,000 appropriation in this bill, 
will any part of it be expended iù Washington? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not much. If the gentleman will 
look at the hearings, he will find that great steel plants and 
munition factories, like the Bethlehem Steel Co. and Hammond, 
Ind.. lack workmen to run to their capacity or near it. 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will permit, the navy-yard 
employees and other employees will come under that. 

Mr. COX. I understand an amendment will be offered for 
$10,000,000 to take care of the employees here, including navy- 
yard employees? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. What I mean is that there are numbers of 
men working out here in the navy yard, and if there are insuffi- 
cient housing facilities for them they would come within the 
provisions of the $50,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have further time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, in order to show the care 
with which this bill was considered in committee, I wish to say 
that Mr. Eidlitz himself took part in framing this bill, and con- 
sented to the proposition that this board should make reports 
telling what was done with this money at every session of 
Congress. That does not look like a man seeking self-interest. 
We put that provision in the bill. We heard the gentleman from 


But we can not whip them in this House, 


The gentleman says we ought 
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Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], my colleague, recite a most scan- 
dalous condition in relation to the construction of buildings 
and cantonments in Mississippi. In this bill there is a provision 
by which contracts will be submitted to at least three com- 
petitive bidders, and they will not be let upon the cost-plus plan. 
Mr. Eidlitz said, “If I administer this work "—and he was not 
seeking the job—* I will use that office for the purpose of letting 
these contracts in competition, and I will not let these contracts 
upon the cost-plus plan.” Does that look like self-interest or 
self-seeking? 

If we are to go into this activity, if we are to supply these 
munition plants with labor, we must have these houses con- 
structed. We can not get this war material unless we make it, 
and there is no telling how much we must make. How soon 
this war will end depends largely upon the energy we put into it. 
We are strong enough in material and man force to win this 
war alone, but we will win quicker if we realize and understand 
the enormity of our undertaking. The more we do and the 
sooner we do it the quicker we will get caught up with Ger- 
many, which has for 40 years been preparing. We have our 
soldiers “over there,” and to-day they are singing the Star- 
Spangled Banner while marching toward the face of the enemy, 
and we will back them up here. I am pleased to see the senti- 
ment here. They can rely upon the United States of America, 
their country and their home. While they are fighting we are 
working in unison with them and must do everything possible 
to aid them. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, of course everything that 
comes now comes in the name of “the boys in the trenches.” 

Certainly they are to be cared for, and cared for well. Some- 
times I think that if we could be a little more practical and find 
out what the bills we consider mean, maybe the boys in the 
trenches would get along better than if we should merely be 
using language; it is action, not words, we desire. I want to 
understand about this bill. 

Did I understand the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
to say that an amendment would be offered carrying $10,000.000 


-for Washington, contemplating the erection, not of temporary 


buildings, but of permanent buildings in Washington, going be- 
yond the war, for the employees, and that this is a mere camel's 
nose, and so on? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. CANNON. I have only five minutes. I may need more. 
I am trying to get information. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say that the idea of the 
committee was this, that it would be a waste of money to build 
temporary buildings in a community like this. We have a pro- 
vision here to the effect that all these operations shall stop when 
the war ends, and that the Secretary shall have no further 
power, except to rent or dispose of these buildings. Our idea 
was that we could dispose of these buildings at a reasonable 
price to the employees. 

Mr. CANNON. Does that refer to permanent buildings in the 
District? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, then, we are spending millions of dol- 
lars, to do what? To house in temporary buildings, down on the 
Mall and elsewhere all over the country, the clerical employees 
of the Government, these employees who work in the daytime. 
But now we are to construct permanent buildings. I under- 
stand the scheme to be to construct permanent buildings, with 
authority, if this bill passes with the gentleman’s amendment, to 
build permanent houses in which the employees and their fami- 
lies are to live after the war. 

Now, if I am right about that, I am against it. If temporary 
buildings will do for them to work in in the daytime, temporary 
for and during the war, they would be removed, or would they 
be removed, in peace times? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me, 
I hope the gentleman did not understand me to say that these 
houses would be permanent for the employees to live in after 
the war was over. What was in the mind of the committee was 
that after the war was over these houses owned by the Govern- 
ment could be sold to employees of the Government who were 
going to remain here permanently—sold on long time at a low 
rate of interest. 

Mr. CANNON. My collengue wanted to make a suggestion 
along this line? 

Mr. MADDEN. I just wanted to say to my colleague that I 
presume the purpose of making these buildings permanent was 
not so much to continue to beautify the city of Washington 
or the District of Columbia as it was to find employment for 
the men who are engaged in the building trades who are now 
thrown out of work on account of the war; and that is a legiti- 
mate proposition, 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Where did the gentleman get that 
idea? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
of them. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want the gentleman to understand 
that this committee has not advanced any such idea as that. 

Mr. MADDEN. The committee may not understand it, but it 
is as proper a thing fo do to find employment for these men as 
it is to find employment for other men, or to find housing for 
other people. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. We are not trying to find employ- 
ment for anybody. We are trying to take care of those whom 
we have employed. 

Mr. CANNON. 1 want to say again, if permanent buildings 
are contemplated, under a 510.000.000 appropriation which is 
admitted to be for the purpose of housing employees in the city 
of Washington to work in these temporary buildings that we 
put up, that are to be removed when the war closes, then I am 
against it. because if they can work in the daytime in tempo- 
rary buildings they can sleep in the nighttime in temporary 
buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY rose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman from Kentucky 
speaks, may we have these amendments reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection. the clerk will again 
report the amendment and the amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. CLARK of Florida: Amend by 
Inserting, after the word * * families: in line 7, on page 1, the following 
language: “And oad Ses of the United States whose duties require 
them to reside in the District ef Columbia, and whose services are essen- 
tial to war needs, and their families.” 

Amendment to the amendment offered Ly Mr. Watpow, of New York: 
Insert, after the word “Columbia in the Clark amendment, the words 
“the city of Buffalo, State of New York.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, that an acute housing situa- 
tion exists in parts of the country there can be no question in 
the minds of those who are well informed. As to why this con- 
dition exists there may be many theories. It is only fair to say 
that some of the congestion that has taken place by virtue of 
the placing of munition and war orders in one section of the 
country was forced, first, by the expansion in that character of 
business under orders from foreign countries before we were at 
war, nnd, second, by the immediate necessity for skilled labor 
along similar lines, 

But whatever be the cause, and whether or not it can be pre- 
vented from being further accentuated in the future. there is 
now a pressing need of dealing with the housing problem in the 
country at large. There is also a similar need here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that need could not be avoided by taking 
from the District of Columbia any of the activities that are now 
here. It is not practicable to put most of these activities else- 
where. The men in charge of them must be at the seat of Gor- 
ernment, to be in consultation with men at the head of other 
activities, and to be subject to immediate touch with the Presi- 
dent and with the heads of the regular departments of the Gay- 
ernment, but there ought to be a different policy pursued touch- 
ing how we shall take care of this situation in the country at 
large and in the District of Columbia; and it is for that purpose 
that I have taken the floor. We will of necessity have to depend 
in large measure upon the intelligent administration of this law 
as to matters outside of the District, because Congress can not 
gather the information or take the time to undertake to see to 
it in what particular cities and in what particular manner the 
congestion may be relieved. But touching the District of Colum- 
bia Congress has more information, more accurate information, 
and more knowledge of influences that operate in the District 
of Columbia than any commission will have or can have. 
Therefore I fer qne should be opposed to the insertion in this 
bill of the provision including the District of Columbia, unless 
I believed that this committee would, in its wisdom, see fit to 
restrict the power that is conferred so far as it relates to the 
District of Columbia. 

When we finish the end of the first section I propose to offer 
the following amendment: 

Provided further, That the powers herein authorized shall not be ex- 
ercised in the housing of governmental employees in the District of 
Columbia except upon detailed estimates and appropriations for such 
purpose. 

That will bring to the Appropriations Committee an estimate 
as to what is proposed to be done touching the housing of em- 
ployees, and where it is proposed to be done in the District of 
Columbia. That will require the Committee on Appropriations 
in turn to bring to the Congress concrete proposals for the hons- 
ing of such employees in the District of Columbia. The differ- 
ences of opinion which have been expressed by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CLARK] and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 


I know they are all out of work—every one 


MAppEN] can then be thrashed out where they ought to be 
thrashed out. here on the floor, us to whether there shall be tem- 
porary or permanent buildings, as to whether they shall be on 
the Mall or on the Plaza, or where. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In a moment. We can attend to these mat- 
ters; and. I repeat, we know more about the District of Co- 
Tumbia and how to fit in this activity with existing ones here 
than any commission can know, and I would not be willing 
to trust any commission to spend $10,000,000 in the District 
of Columbia, for this purpose or any other purpose, without 
Congress having something to say as to the details. Now, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. The suggestion I was going to make was 
that the amendment of the gentleman onght to extend to the 
whole appropriation, because then we would get detailed in- 
formation as to what was being done at every point. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will answer the gentleman simply to this 
extent: I trust that the Committee on Appropriations will have 
sufficient appreciation of its obligation to the House to obtain 
all the information that in reason can be obtained touching 
expenditures anywhere; but I submit to the House that it is 
manifestly impossible for that committee to obtain that in- 
formation, and, having obtained it, to exercise a real judgment 
on it touching places all over America in the same sense that 
it could touching the District of Columbia, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes more, and I will try not to use it all. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman seems to understand, as I 
think a good many of the Members understand, that this 
amendment is only to apply to the 810.000.000 appropriation. I 
think the gentleman is entirely mistaken, because it is in 
the first section of the bill, and it applies te all the appropria- 
tions of the bili. In other words, all of the money 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman did not catch the reading 
of my proposed amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Iam not objecting to the gentleman's amend- 
ment. I think it is all right, if it is to be adopted at all; but 
J am not speaking about that amendment. I am speaking about 
the committee amendment, which applies in general terms to 
ali the appropriations of the bill; so that all the money could 
be spent in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; it could be if we were fools enough 
to appropriate it, but we are not going to. There is no danger 
of the Committee on Appropriations appropriating for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and there is no danger that the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds would come in here, or that 
anybody else would come in here, with the idea of appropriat- 
ing $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 to be spent in the District of 
Columbia. We have enough practical problems ahead of us 
without getting worried about those that are not going to 
arise, And, in answer to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen], I repeat in my judgment it is not prac- 
ticable to put such detailed restrictions around the expenditure 
of the money over the country at large as to enable tais work 
to be done expeditiously, as it needs to be done if it is to per- 
form the purpose for which it is to be spent. We ought us far 
as we can to check up, and I hope we will; but, touching the 
District of Columbia, there are a great many problems beyond 
that simply of housing these employees, We ought not to let 
these people house them without regard to a great many other 
activities and requirements of the Government; and we have 
the information, as I say, greater than they will ever liave, 
touching the District and as to where and how the moneys 
should be expended. 

I have a personal view, not a final one, because I try not to 
make final views in this day of rapid readjustment of ideas. 
I have a view that we can build fireproof buildings for housing 
the women—and those are the ones we need to look out for the 
most—in the District of Columbia at a price cheap enough to 
give them rooms infinitely cheaper than they are getting them 
now and at the same time take care of the interest and amortize 
most of the principal invested in the building. I think it is 
possible to build a series of hotels in which a single room can 
be given to a girl for $12 a month. If that is practicable—and 
it will be a matter to be demonstrated by actual figures—it is 
infinitely better than going into a program of building residen- 
tial houses subsequently to be sold. 

Now, the test is going to come here and elsewhere between 
doing this thing as a necessary incident to the war and doing 
it so as to carry out the theories of some gentlemen touching 
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the social conditions that should surround the workers here and 
elsewhere. We might as well be frank about the matter. I 
have no objection to Improving the conditions of mankind wher- 
ever possible, but I have not yet reached the point where I 
believe, under the guise of war necessities, the Government of 
the United States that is struggling now—painfully struggling— 
to carry out necessary functions, should go into the unnecessary 
and probably undesirable one of creating such a socialistic state 
as to guarantee by public building the environment of the people 
of America. 

That is the actual line of cleavage that you will find all 
through this. I hope if the House concurs, as the necessities 
of the occasion make necessary, in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida, including the District of Columbia, 
it will also agree to the amendment I have suggested restrict- 
ing it. It is manifest the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Warpow!] ought not to be agreed to because 
you ought not in this bill to specify every city where you spend 
this money. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Florida will accept the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. If that is agreed to, I will be glad to vote for his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I did not understand the gentleman 
from Kentucky to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY, I have not offered it; it is not in order at 
this point. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the amend- 
ment striking out the last two words. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not want to shut off debate, but 
I thought debate had been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted on both 
amendments. y 

Mr. TOWNER. 
forma amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on these pending amendments close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendments close 
in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I object. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
to the amendment by the gentleman from New York [Mr. WAL- 


I ask for recognition in opposition to the pro 


WI. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—46 
ayes and 9 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on 
page 1, line 4, the words “local” and “ other.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page L, Une 4, strike ont the comma after “ housing and strike out 
the word “ local,” and after the word “and” strike out the word 


„other.“ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring to the 
attention of this House again a solution of vital importance to 
this matter of housing. I realize that gentlemen may think I 
am merely speaking for Baltimore, but I want to say that if we 
could arrange in some way to have regular trains leaving here 
on time and taking employees back and forward between here 
and Baltimore we could relieve to a large extent this expendi- 
ture. We have a city of 700,000 people. You have a city here 
of 200,000 white people. England is mobilizing 50,000,000 of 
people, and she has the city of London with 5,000,000 people to 
center all of these activities in. France is mobilizing a people 
of 40,000,000, and has the city of Paris, with about 3,000,000, 
to center all that in. America, mobilizing a country of 110,- 
000.000 people, has only the city of Washington, you might say, 
to which to bring all of these activities, a city of something over 
200,000 white people. I submit that there is only a slight dis- 
tance between Baltimore and Washington, only 40 miles, and if 
trains are put on and run properly, you can add to the city of 
Washington within 45 minutes a city of 700,000 people, and carry 
these employees back and forth, and relieve a large part of this 
expenditure and congestion. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 


for a question? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Ves. 
Mr. MEEKER. What would be the actual cost for commuters 
between here and. Baltimore on such a special train? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think the Government could very easily 
carry commuters backward and forward to Baltimore for some- 
where about $8 or $10 a month. The railroads are now charg- 
ing $16.69, including the war tax; the electric line several dol- 
lars less. This matter is not something that is going to take 
time, like building homes. You can do this thing inside of a 
day almost, by putting on trains that will leave at a proper 
time and leave the other end at the proper time. Immediate 
relief is what is needed. You can not do it well under the gen- 
eral railroad schedules, because you have trains late for various 
reasons, and in the wintertime it would be impossible to do it 
on the regular train schedule. The trains run so irregularly, I 
tried to commute, and I did it up until the 15th of January, and 
some of the days I spent six hours on the trains going backward 
and forward. That was under the general schedule. What we 
want is special trains. I would leave there about daylight and 
get back after dark, so that you can see that for the rear around 
on the present railroad schedule it would be quite a hardship, 
though many do so in spite of the task. You must establish 
trains to carry the employees, to bring them from Baltimore 
here, and have these trains leave at a specified time. If we 
would do that we would save millions of dollars of these ex- 
penditures for buildings. Why, you can build a railroad from 
Baltimore to Washington for less than what some of these 
buildings are going to cost you. I do not want to take up too 
much of the time of the House, but I do want to tell you that 
this is n matter of very serious consideration, not alone for Bal- 
timore but for the Government at large. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
how he would avoid the question of getting through the tunnel 
at Baltimore? My experience in going to Baltimore is that you 
frequently spend more time after you reach the tunnel in Bulti- 
more than you do in going from here to the tunnel. How are 
you going to avoid that? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would say in reply to that, that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. did have a great deal of trouble 
with its tunnel. It was enlarging it and making certain repairs, 
but that work has all been completed. So far as the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. is concerned there is no tunnel to Balti- 
more, from here, and so far as the electric line is concerned 
there is no tunnel, Á 

Mr. PLATT. Why not move a lot of these offices right out 
of Washington to Baltimore bodily? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] is a good suggestion, but the trouble 
is that Dy are now here, and you have to take care of them. 
If we had btarted that in the beginning we could have relieved 
the congestion. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand that one branch of the Army has 
moved its office over there within the last week. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then it has used good judgment, because 
they will get good homes there and be among good people. 

Mr. ELSTON. Why would not the word “ local” include the 
matter of transportation? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know. I did not ask the chair- 
man of the committee as to that. This is interstate trafic 
between the District of Columbia and Maryland, and I do not 
think the word “ local” would include it. 

I tell you we are in a position where people must crowd them- 
selves a little. There are a great many homes in Washington 
where people could live, there are a great many families in 
Washington to-day living in a great many more rooms than they 
need, and the Government has got to take this matter in hund 
and see that the people do accommodate the workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask for three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There are plenty of homes in Washington 
that are not crowded, and if the matter could be brought to the 
attention of these people I believe a great many employees in 
Washington would be taken care of by them. But there are 
lots of private homes in Baltimore where the people would be 
willing now, on account of the high prices, to gladly take care 
of these young ladies who have come to Washington and who 
want homes. I suggest in all seriousness that Congress consider 
this matter of commutation. This is not the last $50,000,000 


that we are going to talk about, and it is not the last $10,000,000 
that we are going to talk about spending in the District of Co- 
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lumbia, because employees are coming here constantly, and when 
we look at these large office buildings going up we know that 
there will be thousands of them come here and millions of dol- 
lars will be appropriated, and yet within 45 minutes you have 
a city of 700,000 that will help you to take care of them. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. The director of the whole railroad system is 
now the Secretary of the Treasury. Would it not be within his 
power and that of the Interstate Commerce Commission to give 
you more trains without going to this Government expenditure? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is not a question of more trains. We 
have plenty of trains, and at this time they are running on 
schedule splendidly; but you should have particular trains to 
carry these employees which will get them home and bring them 
back in time for business in the morning. We have plenty of 
trains, and they are running heavily loaded. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Could not the Director General 
arrange the schedule and accomplish that purpose? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think he could. I do not think there is 
any question about that, but I think a direction from Congress 
would give the matter a strong impetus. 

Mr. HICKS. In the gentleman’s opinion, 80 miles a day is 
not an excessive distance for a person to commute. It seems to 
me that is a large number of miles. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There are plenty of employees living in 
the District of Columbia who take longer time to come to their 
office than the time to take a fast train to Baltimore. There 
are thousands now living in the vicinity of New York City who 
take an hour each way to go to their business. 

Mr. HICKS. If my friend will permit, he will remember 
that after they arrive in Baltimore City they have to go on a 
trolley car 5 or 6 miles farther, perhaps. 

. Mr. LINTHICUM. I desire to call the gentleman's attention 

to this fact: That the Pennsylvania Railroad lands right at 
Pennsylvania Avenue and at Edmondson Avenue, in the western 
section of the city., The Union Station is at the center of the 
city, and the Baltimore & Ohio lands in the southern and north- 
ern sections of the city. The electric trolley line runs to the 
midst of the business section and passes through the southern 
residential section, and these roads can land men almost within 
10 blocks of where they desire to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the motion of 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum], The question 
of housing and furnishing community facilities has got to be 
taken care of in a practical way. You can not expect employees 
to live in Baltimore and waste a good deal of time going from 
their houses to the depot there and then coming 40 miles to 
Washington, and then from the depot to the departments in 
which they work, and expect to get practical results. Now, the 
same situation applies in different sections of this country where 
our Government has awarded contracts for the building of ships 
and the manufacture of munitions and other things essential 
to the winning of the war. Up in Pennsylvania they are taking 
men from 25 to 30 and 35 miles away from their homes daily 
to work in these munition factories, transporting them back and 
forth every day. The reason for it is there is no housing facili- 
ties at South Bethlehem and other places, and the men spend 
several hours each day traveling that could be utilized in produc- 
tive labor, and this same condition applies to different sections 
of this country. Now, we have got to adopt some sort of a 
pian to give them a proper place to live if we expect to get 
results in the way of increased production of war munitions, 
ships—especially ships, the most important need of this country 
and our allies at this time. It has been testifled to before the 
Committee on Labor, and I presume before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, that in many instances in muni- 
tion districts three men occupied the same bed in 24 hours. 
Now, it is a common occurrence for two men to occupy the same 
bed in 24 hours. Men will probably put up with some incon- 
venience for awhile. They have brought thousands of men in 
from distant cities, and expect them to settle in those districts, 
without any thought as to the conditions under which these men 
were going to live. Wherever we have undertaken our war 
activities men of families have been brought to work. They 
come, look the situation over, and they leave. The statement 
was made that the labor turnover was such that in one instance 
one concern, in order to get 600 steady workers, were compelled 
to employe 11,000 before securing the required number. It is 
not a question of getting the right kind of labor and in suffi- 
cient’ numbers, but it is a question of providing facilities for 
labor when you get it where it is mostly needed, whether it 
happens to be a department in Washington where you want 
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clerical or technical help, or in the shipyard or munition factory, 
where we need all kinds of skilled and unskilled labor for war 
work. You have got to provide proper housing and community 
facilities for these workers if we expect to get the maximum of 
efficiency and production. They will not work to the best ad- 
vantage if their home surroundings are not made at least decent 
and comfortable. 

Now, you can not get them even to work here in the District of 
Columbia at their best and travel back and forth probably any- 
where from 90 to 100 miles a day and waste two or three hours 
going and coming from work. ‘They are taking men from San 
Francisco and the surrounding bay region to the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, 2 hours a day on the train or 2 hours a day on 
the water each way. Those men put in almost 14 hours, leay- 
ing home in the morning and returning in the evening, to put 
in 8 hours work, and the Navy Department pays for their trans- 
portation. Is that proper? Can you expect to get the best re- 
sults from labor in this way? You must furnish some sort of 
facilities for these people. If you are going to build houses, if 
you are going to plan houses in the District of Columbiz, why 
not build them permanent and get something out of them for 
your investment? If we expend millions of dollars for buildings 
to be torn down after the war is over, we are doing that now in 
the Mall, where people will work during the day, they must have 
some sort of modern conveniences in their homes when they get 
there in the evening. They ought to be given modern con- 
veniences, and this thing can be so arranged. I have no objec- 
tion to a check on this expenditure for the District of Colum- 
bia; I think there should be some check on the expenditure, but 
when you do expend this money on a proper location in the 
District of Columbia yeu should build permanent buildings, and 
even if they expect, as I heard one man suggest, to get bunga- 
lows for each worker; give them bungalows and make them 
pay rental until such time as we decide to dispose of them per- 
manently to the Government employees. Why not? We are 
furnishing the farmer with seed by loaning him money; we are 
relieving the banks of some of their obligations by the war- 
finance bill, why should not the Government employee here and 
in the vicinity of the navy yards and arsenals throughout the 
country have an opportunity to buy this land and these houses 
either now or after the war? Why can not we realize after 
this war is over on something? We are spending hundreds of 
millions and billions of dollars for war purposes, which is to go 
up in smoke. Let us try to save something out of this money, 
You can make your buildings permanent, and you can dispose 
of this property so you will get the most beneficial results, so 
far as rentals are concerned, and as far as getting back all of 
the money we spend in constructing permanent buildings or 
homes, the bill confers this power to so dispose of all these 
buildings and other properties. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. BARNHART. I just wanted to inquire of the gentleman 
if he had in mind the fact that there may come to the city of 
Washington forty or fifty thousand Government employees in 
addition to those already—emergency employees—and that if 
the war should end those emergency employees would be out of 
the service; and if we should build permanent houses for those, 
and they should then of necessity have to leave the city, the 
Government would have a lot of permanent houses on hand 
which it could not sell and probably would not want to sell. 

Mr. NOLAN. I will say to the gentleman common-sense ad- 
ministration of the provisions of this bill, I think, would take 
care of that. I believe we should try to build permanent houses 
for all those who might stay here after the war, giving prefer- 
ence to those who desire to buy, whether they are newcomers or 
old-timers. Let me call attention to this fact: Before the Ist 
of July of this year the alley law says that 8,000 people must 
get out of the alleys of Washington. What are you going to do 
with them? Some provision will have to be made for housing 
these people, if the law goes into effect; either that or this Con- 
gress will have to repeal or suspend temporarily the provisions 
of the act doing away with these alley houses. We can not 
drive these people out on the streets. They must be allowed 
to live in these houses, or else the Government will have to build 
immediately houses to take care of them. The gentleman from 
Indiana need have no fear that we will overbuild in a perma- 
nent way the city of Washington with the $10,000,000 provided 
in this bill for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Maryland, by striking out 
the words, in line 4, “local transportation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers au 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: 
„ bousing,” strike out the words local 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear 
the amendment of the gentleman from Maryland IMr. LIN TEI- 
cum]. I understand this is an amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A substitute for the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, all right. Go ahead. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we are launching upon a 
policy which, if this war continues for a year, will involve, in 
my opinion, an expenditure of half a billion dollars, at least. 


Page 1, line 4, after the word 
transportation.” $ 


Every community throughout the country where industries are 


located that are engaged in war activities will be besieging the 
local representatives for some of these funds for the erection of 
buildings in those respective localities. I think we will be 
going fast enough in this bill if we authorize the erection of 
housing facilities, without extending it to transportation facili- 
tles. And the reason why I am strongly urging that amendment 
is that in the war finance bill now pending in conference we 
authorize the banking corporation to adyance money on long- 
time loans directly for the purpose of improving transportation 
facilities of public utility companies which are engaged in 
transporting people to industries connected with the war. It 
was stated in that debate that it was presented informally to 
the attention of the Ways and Means Committee that there 
were certain street railway companies, such as that in Detroit, 
which was in need of financial assistance and could not receive 
it because of the uncertain status of their franchise. And I 
assume that there are other railroad companies which are in 
need of similar financial support. 

We have provided a means in the war finance bill to help that 
character of transportation facilities. But why should we here 
delegate to a different agency entirely authority to build or to 
lease or to advance money for the same character of work? We 
should neyer duplicate the same help that is going to be granted 
to the same character of utility. We should especially avoid 
that. And I believe it is far better for the War Finance Cor- 
poration to advance money directly on long-time security so as 
to allow the local corporations to expand and develop rather 
than for the Secretary of Labor, as here proyided, to advance 
money directly to even build transportation facilities and to 
meet the same purpose. 

So, I say, we should not try to duplicate endeavor, but 
should be satisfied with allowing the money to be advanced to 
private interests on adequate security, as is done in the war 
finance bill, rather than to authorize the Secretary of Labor 
here to either direct transportation facilities or to advance 
money to the same character of corporations. 

Mr. MeKENZ IE. I take it that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has read the hearings very carefully, and I would like 
to ask him 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is mistaken. I have not 
read them carefully, but I have glanced over the hearings, and 
I have listened to the general debate, and particularly to the 
argument of the gentleman from Florida IMr. CLARK] in justi- 
fication of this transportation feature. 

Mr. McKENZIE. What I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is whether he has any knowledge of any par- 
ticular situntion in the country where it would be necessary for 
this power to be given? If not, why put it in? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will state an instance where perhaps 
the Secretary of Labor will advance money to meet conditions 
in Detroit. The Government has advanced about $50,000,000 
to the Dodge Bros. for the erection of a very large plant 63 
miles from the business center of the city of Detroit. During 
the Christmas holidays I chanced to take an automobile ride 
out there where those employees were busy 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where those employees were busy erecting 
the plant which is going to be engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions. Everyone who is acquainted with transportation 
facilities in Detroit knows that private capital refused to ad- 
vance money to the D. U. R. because it is operating under a 
temporary franchise. I suppose that corporation will come to 
this War Finance Corporation for a loan of money so as to 
improve its facilities for transporting the large number of 
employees from one portion of Detroit to the other. And so, 
Also, as was stated in the consideration of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation bill, it was necessary, in the district which has 
grown so rapidly since the war began, from Philadelphia south 
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to Wilmington, that the suburban railway was in need of money 
to be advanced in order to transport the large number of em- 
ployees from Phi elphia down to Hog Island, and to Belmont, 
where the Baldwin Locomotive Works are established, and to 
those large establishments all along the Pennsylvania line south- 
ward from Philadelphia. Having made provision in the war- 
finance bill and also in the Shipping Board bill for the ship 
industry itself, I do not see why we should duplicate it, and so I 
wish to limit our authorization solely to housing facilities. Let 
us provide first the housing facilities for a large number of 
employees in those districts which have grown up so rapidly 
and where local capital, perhaps, will not advance money be- 
cause they think the establishment will only be temporary in 
oo cter and there will be no need for homes after the end of 

e war, 

Let us meet that situation, but do not let us duplicate the 
authorization by providing transportation here, when we have 
provided money through the War Finance Board to meet this 
same condition by loans and advances made on long-time security 
rs . corporations that are now operating these railroad 

acilities. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. On the transportation question, I 
wish to ask the gentleman this question, which came up in the 
hearings: A munition plant is within a reasonable distance of a 
large city, like Hammond, Ind.; that, for instance, is 6 miles 
out from Chicago; would you think it would be better to erect 
buildings at a large expense of millions ef dollars or run a 
little transportation line out there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would say the practical business solution 
of that question would be to advance money through the War 
Finance Corporation to the present interurban road that is now 
operating from Chicago down to Hammond rather than for the 
Secretary of Labor to build a line. There are transportation 
facilities, as the gentleman may know, running down to Ham- 
mond and Gary, and if they can not get adequate facilities the 
War Finance Corporation can advance money, as authorized in 
the war finance bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentteman has expired. 
Mr. ESCH. I would like recognition for three or four minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 


nized. 

Mr, ESCH. I wish to call attention to a feature of this bill 
that may have escaped the attention of those who framed it. 
In the railroad compensation bill recently enacted we inserted 
on the floor of the House a provision giving to the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads authority to take over short-line roads, but we 
specifically exempted from that provision urban and interurban 
lines, But subsequent sections of the railroad bill give the 
Director General the power to take over electric, urban, and 
interurban lines, and I call your attention to the proclamation 
of the President, issued on the 26th day of December, reading 
as follows: 

Nothing herein shall be construed as now affecting the possession, 
operation, and control of street electric passenger ways, including 
railways commonly called interurbans, whether such railways be or be 
not owned or con ed by such railroad companies or systems. By 
subsequent order and proclamation, if and when it shall be found neces- 
sary or desirable, possession, control, or operation may be taken of all 
pan A part of such street railway systems, including subways and 

The railway compensation bill therefore gives the Director 
General practically the right to take over, to commandeer, to 
lease any urban or interurban line. It also gives him the power 
to take over terminal lines, or even to construct terminal lines, 
or make extensions to existing roads. 

That power already having been granted in the railroad com- 
pensation act, it seems to me in this pending bill we are dupli- 
eating the power, because almost in every section and provision 
of this bill we give to the Secretary of Labor the right to con- 
trol, the right to lease, to purchase local transportation, It may 
be that giving this power to the Secretary of Labor may bring 
him in conflict with the powers already granted to the Director 
General of Railroads. I merely make that suggestion for the 
consideration of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON, Mr. Chairman, my attention has been called to 


Senate bill 3388, a bill introduced by Senator FLETCHER, of 
Florida, granting power to the Emergency Shipping Board to 
take possession of, lease, or assume control of, or purchase the 
street railways and interurban roads and short lines. Is that 
in conflict with the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. ESCH. I think it would raise another cause of friction. 


1918. 
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Mr. ELSTON. I see that bill has been reported favorably. 

Mr. ESCH. You will notice that subsection A, on page 1, 
gives to the Secretary of Labor power “ to purcliase, acquire by 
lease, construct, requisition, or acquire by condemnation or 
otherwise such houses, buildings, furnishings, improvements, 
local transportation, and other community facilities and parts 
thereof as he may determine to be necessary.” What for? 
For the proper conduct of the existing war. It does seem to 
me, after you have given the Director General of the Railroads 
all these great powers for the successful conduct of the war, 
we ought not to dilute that power by giving it to any other 
department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that 
neither of these amendments will be adopted. The committee 
spent some time on this very portion of the bill. It was realized 
that it was absolutely necessary in some cases for the Secre- 
tary of Labor to render assistance by way of loans of money or 
making increased facilities or taking over the roads, or portions 
of them, in order to transport laborers from the place of work 
to their homes. Now, the law with reference to giving the 
Director General the power was enacted to give him power for 
the purpose of promoting general transportation. Here is a 
power for a specific purpose, which we propose to confer on tho 
Secretary of Labor. There will be no conflict. It is not possible, 
it is not thinkable, that there will be any conflict, because if 
the Secretary of Labor should ever take over any of these trans- 
portation lines they would be little short lines from some plant to 
the place of residence of the workmen. That is all. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. I understood that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had looked this bill over and had finally given his assent to it. 
Is that right? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understand that is true. 

Mr. NOLAN. Carrying that provision in it to commandeer 
local transportation? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Lintuicum], if adopted, would mean to throw this bill wide 
open and take over any railroad or transportation line in the 
United States. If the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Starrorp] is adopted, then it deprives the Secretary 
of Labor absolutely of the power to increase the facilities of 
transportation lines from the place of residence to the place of 
work. Neither of these amendments should be adopted, and I 
hope they will be voted down. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether or not in the hearings anyone appeared before 
the committee and submitted any particular case that tended to 
influence the members of the committee in writing this provision 
in the bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not remember any particular 
instance where they said it was necessary to do it. But I do 
know that they stated generally that it might be necessary. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit, does he not 
think it rather a dangerous form of legislation to put in blanket 
provisions like this unless there is some crying need and neces- 
sity for it? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, it was mentioned, for instance, 
I believe, that it might be necessary at Hog Island to increase 
the local transportation. But whether it was or was not, the 
committee thinks that this whole legislation, of course, is abso- 
lutely foreign to all our ideas of legislation in ordinary times, 
If it were not for the war, if it were not for the conditions exist- 
ing that confront us, it would not be here at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit me, I can see 
very clearly—and I think every man in the House can see—the 
necessity for a provision in this bill for housing the industrial 
workers in these various plants. We know the facts about that, 
but there is not a single particle of evidence before this com- 
mittee, or at least I have not heard of any, that will justify a 
man in voting against the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] in striking out this language from the 
bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the case 
of Hammond, Ind., was one case where the workers might live 
in Chicago and go back and forth. The inclusion of that can 
not possibly do any harm. We thought it would be much better 
for the Government, rather than go into a great house-building 
operation, if it could loan money to a company already in opera- 
tion and enable it to increase its facilities and transport workers 


from their residences to the place of work to do that. 
the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 33. 

The CHAIRMAN, On this vote the ayes are 26 and the noes 
33, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I make the point of order that that 
demand ‘comes too late. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What has intervened, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think it comes too 
late. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands tellers. [After 
counting.] Seven Members, not a sufficient number, and tellers 
are refused. The amendment is rejected. The question recurs 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an- 
other committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert a new paragraph immediately following paragraph (d)—— 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That part has not been read yet, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that has not yet been reached. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I withhold it for the present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I want to per- 
fect the paragraph by an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Page 1, line 3, 
strike out the words that the Secretary of Labor,“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: That a commission composed of the Secretary 
of Labor, the chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, the chairman of the House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, the chairman of the building committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, and the Superintendent of the Capitol.” 

Mr. DYER. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Let the gentleman make the 
point of order, if it is subject to the point of order, 

Mr. DYER. I make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes a 
point of order. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. DYER. I make it on the ground that it is not germane 
to that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to be heard? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order 
and recognizes the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment in the vain hope of saving $300,000 for the fiscal 
year 1918. I know that it is almost useless to try to save money 
to the Treasury of the United States at this time. We should 
serve no useful purpose. eW have an organization in the 
boys in the trenches rather than providing fat jobs for deserving 
Democrats, taking men out of the productive activities of life 
and placing them in jobs here in Washington, where they can 
serve no useful purpose. We have an organization in the 
Treasury Department that can be utilized in connection with the 
contmission I propose in this amendment without the additional 
expense of a single dollar. Will gentlemen take that organiza- 
tion, or will they reach into the Treäsury aad take $300,000 to 
make jobs for their friends? Washington is already congested 
with men and women who are producing nothing, and many of 
them doing nothing to earn the salaries which they are paid. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONDON. Does not the gentleman think this talk is 
rather too late to be of any influence in to-morrow’s election in 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, unlike the gentleman from 
New York, I have my mind on things that do not pertain to 
elections. I am interested in conserving the money in the Treas- 


I hope 


Does the gentleman from Kansas desire 


No; I do not desire to be heard 
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ury of the United States [applause] and saving the people from 
having to pay additional taxes, buy bonds and war-savings 
stamps te pay the salaries of the friends of the gentleman 
from New York who, I take it, are being provided for out of 
this $300,000. This amendment, if agreed to, will keep the 
in close touch with the Treasury and with the activi- 

ties of the building operations that are necessary. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. MEEKER. For a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have but five minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Just one question. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I can not yield. We must have 


some control of the expenditure of these colossal sums of money. 


It is said hereby gentlemen who discuss these matters that it is 
unpatriotic to Inquire into details, but somebody must save the 
Treasury, somebody must protect the taxpayers, somebody must 
do something to save the money to buy arms and ammunition, 


Already billions have been spent, and we are without arms, with- | 
out ammunition, without flying machines and aeroplanes, with- | 


out facilities that would give eur boys in France a fighting man’s 
chance. Billions have been spent on trimmings, while arms and 
ammunition have not been provided. Men are more interested 
in providing for organizations, overhead expenses, jobs for their 
friends in Washington, than they are in providing arms and 
ammunition for the boys in the trenches. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to perfect the text, to strike out the words 
i sA LUNN. Mr. Chairman, is there not an amendment pend- 
ng 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. LUNN. I wish to speak against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. . Does the gentleman desire to offer an 
amendment to the amendment? 


Mr. LUNN. I want to oppose the amendment. i 
ear N. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 


Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, there was a time when the ques- 
tion was asked—I do not know why it was asked nor when, but 


Kansas?” Now the question is, What's the matter with the 
gentleman from Kansas?” 


I am beginning to wonder what is the motive that causes 


such anxiety on the part of the gentleman. I do not want to 
suggest that his ambition to save the Treasury is not perfectly 
sincere, but I would dislike to think that he is the only Mem- 
ber of this House who is interested in the Treasury of the United 
States. If he expects that $50,000,000 can be properly expended 
without some organization adequate to the expenditure, he is 
net very convincing, and the parts of his speech that do not 
appeal to me as being consistent with his claim for saving the 

are those parts which are susceptible of the inter- 
pretation of being decidedly political. I have heard two political 
speeches by the gentleman from Kansas during the past two 
days. I think it was on Saturday—or it may have been on 
Friday—that I first heard him, and in speaking he used the 
phrase “ deserving Democrats.” He has just repeated that cun- 
ning couplet. Now, I do not care a rap for “deserving Demo- 
crats” or “deserving Republicans.” I do not care a rap, in 
this emergency, whether a Member is a Democrat, a Republican, 
a Socialist, or a Prohibitionist. My only concern is that he be 


an American; a man who is looking at legislation, in these seri- | 
{Applause.] TO 


ous days, purely and solely as an American. 
inject a political phrase inte our discussion areuses my blood 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is the gentleman interested in 
the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. LUNN. Assuredly I am interested in the Treasury, and 
that is the reaon I do not want thousands of dollars wasted by 
political speeches on the floor of the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Kansas, who refused to be interrupted, has 


no right to interrupt the gentleman from New York without his 


consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, The gen- 
tlemun from New York will proceed. 

Mr. LUNN. To my mind we are absolutely called upon with- 
out question to provide houses for these workers in the muni- 
tion plants, and the thing fer us to do is to get these houses, 
and to get them as quickly as we can. Any word that we utter 
unnecessarily is a word that costs blond. These wasted words, 
these wasted speeches, these political flurries, and this very 
amendment are consuming precious time while our boys are on 
the battle front. I almost feel like apologizing for taking even 
five minutes to protest against waste of time. Some gentlemen 


are arguing along lines that are not in the interest of real sav- 
ing for the Treasury. They seem to have some ulterior object, 
if we are to jndge by their remarks. The crux of the question 
is, Do we need the houses? No one doubts that. Can we get 
them without paying for them? And that is answered in the 
negative. Then we must estimate about how much we need. 


| The committee, after consideration, says $50,000,000 for housing 


SS I ie That is the issue, and should be settled 
ckly. 

There are some here who, instead of thinking about this as a 
problem, are worrying more about setting precedents. Why 
worry about precedents? The old order has gone forever. 
When this war is over these men who have been in the trenches 
are coming back, and your old Bourbon ideas—I do not care 
whether they come from a Bourbon Democrat, or a Bourbon 
Republican, or a Bourbon Socialist. or a Bourbon Prohibitionist— 
are going into the discard. We are advancing toward a new 
day with new ideas. The new dawn approaches. The imme- 
diate necessity is to provide dwellings for thousands of loyal 
workers and do it now. Fifty million dollars is needed as 
quickly as we can provide it to be expended as efficiently as 
possible. I am therefore opposed to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. CLARK .of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment will not be adopted. I stated the other day that after 
very full consideration the members of the Cabinet, when this 
matter was first talked of, agreed that it ought to be adminis- 
tered in the Department of Labor. The Secretary of Labor was 


| selected as the man and the best agency through which to 


execute it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman did not agree 
with that contention when he took the measure away from the 
Committee on Labor to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, yes; there is a vast difference 
between the Department of Labor and the Committee on Public 


l — and Grounds. This is a proposition to allow an 


ent to administer a law. The other was a 


executive departm. 
it went all oyer the United States— What's the matter with Mic poatiun to take from the committee a 4 ten hira at 


did not haye and was not entitled to under the rules of the 
House and give it to a committee that did have jurisdiction. 
The question whether it was a labor preposition or not made 
no difference. The gentleman talks about it costing $300,000, 
The Supervising Architect's Office has no building organization. 
It has architects, draftsmen, and clerks, and so forth. If this 
work was given to the Treasury Department, they would have 
to build up a building organization the same as the Department 
of Labor will have to. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not now, but later, They would 
have to build up a building organization the same as the 
Department of Labor will have to. They have got their drafts- 
men and their architects and other clerks, and we have a 
provision in the bill fer the use of that ‘force by the 
of Labor in administering this trust. Now I will yield to — 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman being chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, I would like to have 
him explain to the House and the committee the purport of the 
observation which he made, and that is this: It is well known 
that the Supervising Architect, who builds the public buildings, 
does not build them himself; we know that. He makes the con- 
tracts. Now, what would the Secretary of Labor do? Do you 
mean that he would personally supervise the building of the 
houses himself, or would he give them out by contract? Does it 
not all amount to the same thing? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, the whole plan is 
thoroughly understood. There has been no concealment about 
it. The Secretary of Labor has selected Mr. Eidlitz to take 
charge of and administer the trust under him without cost to 
the Government. Mr. Eidlitz is an experienced contractor and 
will make the contracts. He will give out contracts to people 
to build these houses wherever necessary; and that is to be 
determined by the Secretary of Labor. That is all there is to 
it. There will be no unnecessary force, no greater expenditure 
of money under the Secretary of Labor than there would be 
under the Secretary of the Treasury. In addition te that, we 
propose to use the force in the Supervising Architect's Office as 
far as we can. We can not have all of it, because they are 


engaged in drafting plans and doing their ordinary work. 
This is an emergency, aud we want an organization that will 
put it through promptly and .expeditiously, so that the boys in 
the trenches, which the gentleman likes to talk about so much, 
will have the benefit of it, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr, Kxartxa having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from. the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9852) to amend an act entitled 
“An net providing for an assistant Secretary of War,“ approved 
March 5, 1890, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the commuttee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment ef the House to 
the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the national security 
and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution 
of the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in 
the United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes, 


HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a few 
minutes on this subject, because it has been discussed so much 
under a misapprehension. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Carver.) has been talking against this function being granted 
to the Secretary of Labor. I think the gentlemun fails to per- 
ceive all the problems involved. This is net simply a proposition 
to build houses. That in some respects is a less difficult problem 
than the others involved. One problem is the problem of get- 
ting out workmen who will work. The Supervising Architect 
has. no experience in that. although he may be and undoubtedly 
is a capable man. It is a question of getting labor to live in 
certain localities, and a question of providing for them certain 
accommodations. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. No; I will not yield. If I had time I would 
yield, although the gentleman did not yield to me. It is a ques- 
tion of accommodating labor as it ought to be accommodated. 
A man with a family must have decent kinds of quarters. und 
if you do not give him decent quarters you are not geing to get 
him to work. Yow are going to lose effectiveness. There are 
many other problems concerned which I have not the time to 


take up. But let me suggest that there is the problem of pro- 


viding the rea! estate, there is the problem of leasing houses, 
there is the problem of condemnation of Innd and houses. and 
the problem of procuring boarding houses and hotels and tene- 
ments, and perhaps the combination of all three. 

There is the question of the amount of rent to be charged; 
there is the question of disposing of the houses after they are 
built; there is the question of selling them to the workers. All 
of those things which are more or less social in their nature 
rather than à matter of construction are involved, and those mat- 
ters of social or economic nature constitute the difficult phases 
of the problem. The question of building houses themselves. 
drawing the plans, and constructing them is in some respeets the 
easiest of all. So that while the Supervising Architect's office 
has had experience in building publie buildings, it has had no 
more experience than anyone else in dealing with these problems 
which I have suggested. When all this was gone over by the 
various administrative officials, Cabinet officers, and the Presi- 
dent, it was finally decided that the best place in which to center 
authority was the Secretary of Labor; and let me point out that 
we are giving the Secretary of Labor tremendous powers. When 
we first took up this bill I think every member of the committee 
wanted to restriet, wanted to limit the powers given in the bill, 
wanted to put om safeguards to protect the expenditures of 
money, but here is what we are facing. We must eonstruct 
these buildings with the utmost speed if we are going to con- 
tinue this war as vigorously as we should. We have let many 
vnlunble months go by now when good labor has been lost and 
production lessened, because we have not had the places to 
house the labor. We are looking for speed, we are looking for 
an energetic speeding up of production, and if we are going to 
get quick results we have got to lodge the power some plhice, 
and we have to grant it without too many restrictions. The 
more restrictions we put on it the less we can get speed nnd 
quick action. It is all important to get haste and to use spees, 
and for that reason we have given great powers, much greater 
powers, thun any of us originally wanted to give. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 


has proceeded to argue for the bill so many things that there 
is no provision in the bill for that I was wondering where he 
got the basis for his argument. This is a housing proposition, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman evidently has not read the 
bill as carefully as he should. 


| plntes? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have read ft very carefully. 

Mr. PHELAN F will tell the gentleman that I got my infor- 
mation from a better source than he got his information. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. of Kansas. I got mine from the bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman says that Er. Eidlitz has 
already made contracts for the expenditure of, or obligated the 
Government to expend, $50,000,000 or $100,000,000. I say that 
stntement is not so, because Mr. Eidlitz bas no power to do so, 
Mr. Widlitz, whe has been appointed by the Secretary of Labor 
to look into this question, and who undoubtedly will be ap- 
pointed if this bill becomes a law, bas started his organization, 
and he has done a good thing in starting it. We want to gett 
this thing through as soon as possible, and Mr. Eidlitz has done 
a good work when he has prepared his organization in advance: 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with much 
interest to the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts 


Ir. Puxran], with which I in large measure agree. It is no 


answer to the necessity for this bill to say that manufaeturing 
plants have been located where they should not have been 
placed; that we have erented the necessity for this measure 
by placing the activities where these workers must ge at places 
that are remote; that we should have given these contracts to 
other places and have distributed them through the country. 
The provision has been made otherwise. and to-day it is ef 
the highest and gravest importance that we proceed as rapidly 
as we can, and to do that we must avail ourselves of all that 
has been done. We must continue from where we now are. 
We can not undo the work of the year which has passed since 
war was declared, 

I have no sympathy with the condemnation or censure of 
Mr. Eidlitz. It is obvious from what wus read by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] that Mr. Eidlitz is a mam of standing 
worthy of this great trust that is to be reposed in him. and I 
for one condemn any attempt te censure a man unless there is 
basis for the criticism. It is our privilege and duty to condemn 
when we see a basis for condemnation. We should condemn 
whenever we see a ground for censure, but here we have none 
We have simply the faet that a man apparently prominent, a 
man who has made a place for himself in the world. is about 
te perform for the public a duty commensurate with the im- 
portant things he has done in private life. 

I am in sympathy with the purposes of this bill. I believe 
these workers should be adequately housed. I believe they 
should be provided with all the fneilities contemplated by this 
law, but I can not see. and I am not saying it im a partisan 
sense—I am advocating it from u business standpoint—I can 
net see why the amendment of the gentleman from Kansus 
IMr. CAMPBELL} should not prevail. The Secretary of Laber, 
moreover. has many duties. Why would it not be well to pro- 
vide for just such a commission as this amendment contem- 
It includes Mr. Eidlitz; it includes the Seeretary of 
Labor. The Secretary of Labor alone enn not do this work. 
It includes the distinguished chairmen of the two committees 
on publie buildings—one in the House and the other in the 
Sennte—who would keep the legislative bodies more closely in 
touch with this work and enable us to see that the spirit and 
purpose of this law are observed. 

In England to-day, while the Government itself is hampered 
for funds and has to come to us to borrow money. and in France, 


tua. the industrial worker is better off than he ever was in the 


history of those countries I believe that he will be more pros- 
perous in this country. but we should start by providing for 
him in such a way that he will be happy and contented while he 
grows prosperous. He is sure to have work at high wages as 
long as this war lasts if only we provide proper housing condi- 


‘tions about the verious plants which will produce our war 


munitions and supplies, so that he ean do the work we must 
have done. 

I favor the enactment of this bill. I favor also the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kaasas, net upon the grounds upon 
whieh he has placed it, not upon partisam grounds, net because 
I eriticize Mr. Eidlitz; on the contrary, I commend him and 


sn that he is an admirable citizen of the city of New York— 


but beeause I believe that its adoption will mean a more com- 
plete realization of the purposes of this necessary and highly 
commendable measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas Mr. CAMPBELLI. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 
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APRLL I, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page r line 7, strike out the words “only during the continuation of 


the existing law and the comma following the word “law.” 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment close in 10 
minutes. j 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment close in 10 min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, those words were not contained 
in the original bill as presented by the Secretary of Labor and 
as introduced by the chairman of the Committee on Labor, 
While I realize that we are dealing with a war emergency, with 
an extraordinary situation which must be met now, and while 
our immediate object is to satisfy an immediate need, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the end of the war will bring with 
it certain problems.. We must not tie the hands of the Secretary 
of Labor. This provision will, as soon as the war is concluded, 
prevent the Secretary of Labor from making repairs and from 
taking care of the buildings constructed at the expense of the 
Government of the United States. It will compel the Govern- 
ment to practically throw away all the resources expended in 
the construction of those buildings. It will force the Govern- 
ment to throw upon a demoralized market all the constructed 
buildings. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Ina moment. By the retention of those words 
“only during the continuation of the existence of the war,” and, 
on page 2, line 2, of the phrase “for the proper conduct of the 
existing war,” and then in lines 24 and 25, page 2, and in lines 
1 and 2, on page 3, by a repetition of those words, we make it 
impossible for the Secretary of Labor to retain any structure or 
retain control of any structures except for one purpose, and that 
is to sell them and dispose of them at any sacifice to private indi- 
viduals. ‘That is my objection to retaining these phrases in the 
bill. That is my objection to this vicious amendment to the bill 
as presented by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Why should we preclude the Secretary of Labor from utiliz- 
ing—why should we now preclude the Government from util- 
izing—the structures built at the expense of the United States? 
Why should we now compel the Government to sacrifice all the 
money invested in building these structures? Why should we 
now tie ourselves to private interests in localities where those 
buildings will be reared? Why should we now tie the hands of 
the Goyernment? I realize that we are dealing with a tempo- 
rary emergency. Why should we fly in the face of every experi- 
ence of every other country? England is to-day discussing the 
construction of 1,000,000 houses, with an expenditure of $1,200,- 
000.000; to begin the construction, two years after the war, in 
addition to the structures built during the war. The French 
Government has adopted a policy of constructing Govern- 
ment buildings for the purpose of compelling the private land- 
holder to lease his buildings cheaper; in other words, to act 
as the competitor of the private landholder. Here we are 
tying the hands of the Government in advance. We are failing 
to prepare for the really crucial moment, that crucial hour, 
when, after an expenditure of $50,000,000—of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars—the Government will find itself with build- 
ings on its hands, some 90 per cent ready or 95 per cent 
ready, some only half completed. When the war ends shall all 
this wealth be squandered? Are the private interests of the 
private real estate holders to prevail over the interests of the 
entire people? During the hearings on this bill before the Com- 
mittee on Labor this very important fact was brought out by Mr. 
Ackerman, an afchitect of experience. I am reading from page 
159 of the hearings—last page. Mr. Ackerman was asked what 
was the difference in cost between a temporary structure and a 
permanent structure, and his answer was: 

When you consider that in temporary housing operation you have to 
put in roads, sidewalks, sewers, gas, electricity, plumbing, etc., you have 
a total—1 know from conditions in England—of cost in the case of 
temporary operation amounting to between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
cost of permanent structures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to speak for two minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONDON. The difference between temporary structures 
built for temporary purposes and permanent structures is 
only 10 per cent. At the conclusion of the war we may find 
ourselves with buildings constructed 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will yield. 


Mr. MADDEN. I think that statement ought to be modified— 
that there is a difference of only 10 per cent in the cost of tem- 
porary and permanent 
i Mr. LONDON. That is, speaking of a certain class of build- 


ngs. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would be true if all the underground work 
and all the overground work, such as sewers, water plumbing, 
and so forth, had to be carried in, but if you construct a build- 
ing where all those improvements were already in, then, of 
course. the condition would be different. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that is on the suggestion of 
building, as it were, new cities—— 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a question whether that will be done, 
or hotel buildings. 

Mr. LONDON. I know. But we may have to build new 
cities. All the provisions wherever they occur in the bill and 
which have the effect of restricting the Secretary of Labor to 
temporary structures only should be stricken out. That would 
leave it to the judgment and good sense of Congress to deal with 
the problem when it presents itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man from New York and the question raised by him in offering 
his amendment, I desire to call the attention of the committee 
to section 5 of the bill, which answers fully and completely the 
issue raised by the gentleman from New York. That: section 
of the bill says: 

That the power and authority granted herein shall cease with the 
termination of the present war, except the power and authority to 
care for and rent such property as remains undisposed of and to con- 
clude and execute contracts for the sale of property made during the war, 

Now, the bill absolutely takes care of the situation pre- 
sented by the gentleman from New York, because after the war 
the Secretary of Labor can fully protect in every way the in- 
terests of the Government in disposing of this property which 
he has had constructed or leased. I do not think there is any 
necessity at all for the amendment offered by the gentleman, 
because the bill fully and completely meets that very situation. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. In just one moment. In further answer 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. Lonpon), in rather 
criticizing the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 

Mr. LONDON, I want to withdraw that statement, because 
it was an unfair implication. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I am glad the gentleman withdraws that, 
because the committee thoroughly understands that the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds had before them all 
of the hearings presented before the Committee on Labor, and, 
of course, it would have been simply a waste of time for our 
committee to have examined men who had already been ex- 
amined and whose testimony was in those hearings, and I am 
glad the gentleman realizes that fact and withdraws his state- 
ment. 

In further answer to the gentteman from New York as to 
his criticism of the present bill, I beg to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that the original bill (H. R. 9642) which 
was before the Committee on Labor, specifically stated in sec- 
tion 5 that the power and authority granted in paragraphs 
(a), (b), and (d) shall cease with the termination of the 
present war with Germany, showing that it was clearly the 
intention of the Committee on Labor and the Secretary of 
Labor and all others connected with this proposition, except 
probably the gentleman from New York, to keep this idea in 
view, but the bill presented by the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds, in order to safeguard the interests of the 
Government in every particular, has added section 5 to the 
present bill, which gives full authority to the Secretary of 
Labor to protect the Government. 

ri LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, may I have one minute in 
order to ask a question of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CANTRILL]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that by unanimous 
consent debate was limited to 10 minutes on this amendment. 

Mr. LONDON. I now ask for one minute in order to ask a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Regular order is called for, and regular 
order is the vote on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr, Chairman, I demand the 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GranAm of Minois: Page t, line 5, after 
the word “ in.“ insert “arsenals of the United States and tu.” ; 

Mr GRAHAM of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have the attention of the chairman of the committee, I believe 
from what he said on the floor of the House Friday that this 
amendment will not be regarded adversely by the committee. If 
this is adopted the section will read as follows: 

That the Secretary of Labor, for the purposes of providing housing, 
local transportation, and other community facilities for sueh industrial 
rat as are engaged in arsenals of the United States and in the in- 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me, 
Mr. Chairman, I hardly think it is necessary. but the committee 
is perfectly willing to accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think it is a safety provision 
that ought to be in there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam]. 

Mr. LONDON. Let the amendment be reported, please. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again read. 

The amendinent was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The question wus taken. and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER: Page 1. line 3, after the word 
“ Labor,” insert when so requested by the Secretary of War or by the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

Mr. DALLINGER, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the chairman of the committee on this matter, 
because it seems to me that some restriction of this kind is 
absolutely necessary if the Treusury is to be properly safe- 
guarded. In other words, my amendment simply provides that 
if the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy shall 
request the Secretary of Labor to furnish housing for employees 
in certain particular places where they know that It is necessary. 
then the Secretaey of Labor shall proceed to furnish the hous- 
ing facilities. 

Now. to show that this amendment is necessary, I want to 
eall the attention of the chairman of the committee to what has 
happened in my district. From the time when te s question of 
housing was first bronched I have been deluged witn correspond- 
ence from people who want to sell property to the Government 
in connection with the Watertown Arsenal. It was rumored— 
and the town of Watertown as a municipality, through its 
board of selectmen, opposed the idea—that certain parties were 
proposing to unlond upon the Government a large amount of 
real estate, some buildings already constructed and some in 
process of construction, and the town officials asked me to look 
in! the matter. The Ordnance Department, -vhich has juris- 
diction of the Watertown Arsenal—and that department. I may 
say, is now presided over by Gen. Wheeler, who formerly was 
commandant at the Watertown Arsenal, and whose right-hand 
man is now Gen. Diekson, who was Gen. Wheeler’s successor 
at the Watertown Arsenal—stated to me that there was noth- 
ing of the kind in contemplation; that it was not necessary for 
the Government to acquire any land or dwelling houses in con- 
nection with the Watertown Arsenal; that the problem at 
Watertown was a question of transportation; and that if certain 
things were done in the way of improved transportation facili- 
ties which this bill gives the Secretary of Labor the power to 
do, it would not be necessary to spend any money there for 
land and dwelling houses. I found, however, that the rumor still 
persisted. And it was confidently asserted by certain real estate 
operators in Boston that if the Secretary of Labor was given 
the authority which this bill gives him that a large tract of land 
anil dwelling houses would be purchased by the Government, 
whether the Ordnance Bureau or the War Department approved 
of the idea or not. 

Now, it seems to me that the Secretary of Labor ought to be 
given the power to furnish all the housing that is necessary, 
and E am heartily in favor of the bill. I would not delay the 
pussage of this legislation for one minute. but I submit that the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy are in a better 
position io know in what parts of the country they need to have 
this housing provided than the Secretary of Labor can possibly 


be. We all know that parties who have an ax to grind may 
come down here to Washington and see Mr. Eidlitz or some of 
his subordinates, and may apparently make out a good case, 
and Mr. Eidlitz may recommend the purchase of land and build- 
ings; and the first thing we know a contract may be entered 
into and property may be purchased which the War Department 
or the Navy Department may think unnecessary or may even 
oppose. 

Mr. BARNHART. It was developed in the hearings that the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, and even the 
Secretary of the Treasury, considered that this housing ques- 
tion was so completely and so fully attached te the question of 
labor itself and the securing of labor that they should go hand 
in hand, ana they all coneeded that the Department of Labor 
was the department it should be referred to. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I admit everything that the gentleman 
from Indiana has said, but I still insist that the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may be. ought to 
first request the Secretary of Labor to furnish housing in cer- 
tain particular places before that housing is furnished. In sup- 
port of this contention I have cited a concrete ease. where the 
Ordnance Department, which has charge of a particular Gov- 
ernment arsenal, does not think it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to take a large amount of land and buildings, and yet the 
Secretary of Labor may go ahead and do it. Now. it seems to 
me a simple matter for us to say that the Secretary of Labor 
shall do what you have given him the power to do, but that he 
shall do it only at the request of the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy whenever they deem it necessary in the 
carrying out of their war program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The question is op agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the 
amendment. Will the Clerk, rend it again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment proposed by Mr. DaLiincer: Page 1, line 3, after the 
word Labor insert “when so requested by the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, we have been hearing re- 
cently a grent outcry against red tape, and too much formality, 
too many administrators having to be consulted, too many bu- 
reaus having a hand in matters. Now, as has been said by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BanN HART I, purtly for the purpose 
of preventing just such circumlocutions as that, the various de- 
partments agreed that the Department of Labor should handle 
this proposition. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is adopted, the very machinery that has been 
provided for, and that the gentleman from Kansas has had so 
many fits about to-day because $300,000 is ta be expended. would 
Still have to be used, and the procedure would be. first, to bring 
it to the attention of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy. and then perhaps to the Shipping and the various 
other commissions, whereas it should be done immediately. 
Surely skilled contractors, surely men expert in housing labor- 
ers would be informed about the various plants in the country 


and as to the needs of housing the laborers at those plants, and 


should be the ones to suggest the relief, if any is necessary. 
Ought they to wait and delay? Why not, wherever they find 
that necessity exists in their rounds examining these various 
activities, at once order that it should be done without the Sec- 
retary of War having to make an investigation or the Secretary 
of the Navy having to make an investigation, and then report 
to che Secretary of Labor, and have the Secretary of Labor 
order it to be done? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I know that the gentleman from Alabama 
wants to be fair. He is putting up a straw man, however, and hit- 
ting at it. Does not the gentleman think that the Ordnance De- 
partment, that has absolute control of the Rock Island Arsenal 
and the Watertown Arsenal, would know more about the needs 
of the men at those institutions than the Secretary of Labor, 
who has ordinarily nothing whatever to do with them? 

Mr. BURNETT. If they do, Mr. Chairman, they could com- 
municate with the Secretary of Labor without submitting their 
wants to the Secretary of War and having the Secretary of 
War submit them to the Secretary of Labor. Surely they could 
bring it directly to the attention of the Secretary of Labor or 
the men who have charge of the actual construction. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The gentleman does not understand the 


purpose of this amendment. I have no doubt, if there is a de- 


mand for this thing, it will be done. What I am trying to 
guard against is the expenditure of millions of dollars in my 
district, or in any other district. where there is no demand for 
it. The Ordnance Department are in constant touch every day 
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with the Watertown Arsenal, and they know just what are the 
needs of the men who work in the arsenal, and I contend that 
this thing should not be done over their heads when it is not 
necessary. If they want it, they simply say to the Secretary of 
War, We need the housing done,“ and the Secretary of War 
says to the Secretary of Labor, “ We want housing at Water- 
town,” and the Secretary of Labor goes ahead and provides it. 
Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has made a 
speech in my time longer than the speech that I have made. 
If the gentleman is right, that it will be properly submitted, 
then why have it stated in the law? He talks about it not being 
needed there. I venture the assertion that he and his people 
will be among the very first to come down here and ask that 
houses be built, and I suggest that the gentleman should not 
let some of his remarks go into the Rxcoub, because they might 
rise up to plague him hereafter, when the people of Watertown 
are coming to the Secretary of Labor and asking him to build 
additional houses to take care of the increased number of labor- 
ers that they have there. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 
What we want to do is to cut out red tape. The gentleman's 
amendment would tie us up with red tape. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chuirman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to say that I heartily agree with the 
gentleman from Alabama on that subject. Let us put some one 
in who has responsibility, and hold him responsible, and do 
business. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am glad the gentleman has so much con- 
fidence in the Secretary of Labor. I have much confidence in 
the opinion of the gentleman, and am glad that he has so well 
fortified and strengthened the views that I have tried to express. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: : - 

(a To purchase, acquire by lease, construct, uisition, or acquire 
by condemnation or otherwise such houses, buildings, furnishin 
improvements, local transportation, and other community facilities an 
parts thereof as he may determine to be necessary for the proper 
conduct of the existing war, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
“for the proper conduct of the existing war” on page 2, line 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LONDON: P. 2, lines 2 and 3, strike 
out the words “ for the proper conduct of the existing war.” 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the phrase “for the proper 
conduct of the existing war” is absolutely meaningless in 
this paragraph. The Secretary of Labor has nothing to do 
with the conduct of the war. He can not by constructing a 
dozen or two buildings or by entering into leases help properly 
conduct the war. But from the use of this phrase, “ the proper 
conduct of the existing war,” you can see the fear of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds that the time might 
come when the Government might desire to utilize some of 
these structures, erected at the expense of Uncle Sam, and use 
them permanently, for the permanent benefit of the community 
in which these buildings will be reared, or for the permanent 
benefit of the Government employees, or for the permanent 
benefit of employees in munition industries which may some 
day be taken over by the Government, and this the committee 
is determined to prevent. The expression “for the proper con- 
duct of the existing war” is absolutely meaningless, and the 
necessity of striking it out should be apparent to you, notwith- 
standing the fact that I have offered the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. If it is meaningless, why strike it out? 

Mr. LONDON. Because the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds is a good lawyer, and I do not 
like to see his handiwork spoiled by meaningless phrases. To 
pei the phrase is either meaningless or its meaning 
is bad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And to equip, manage, maintain, alter, rent, lease, exchange, sell, 
and convey such lands, or any right, title, or interest therein, houses, 
buildings, improvements, local transportation, and other community 
facilities, parts thereof, and equipment upon such terms and conditions 
as he may determine. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. Brack: Page 2, line 15, after the word “ deter- 


mine,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following 
language: “Provided, That no sale and conveyance shall be made here- 
under on credit without reserying a lien on such property for the 
unpaid purchase money.“ o 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, under this paragraph © the 
Secretary 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me, the 
committee are willing to accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I desire to ask the chairman of the committee if it is 
contemplated under the provision of these sections that are now 
being considered, in view of the amendment adopted to the first 
paragraph of section 1, that the existing street railway facili- 
ties here in the District of Columbia may be taken over or 
leased in connection with the relieving of the congested situa- 
tion, and whether there was anything of that sort brought out 
in the hearings? ; 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have heard no discussion of that 
at all. There has not been any. 

Mr. WALSH. But the language would be broad enough to 
do that, would it not? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think they could do it; yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(d) To aid in providing, equipping, managing, and maintaining 
houses, buildings, improvements, local transpo thon, and other com- 
munity facilities by loan or otherwise to such person or persons and 
upon such terms and conditions as he may determine. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amend- 
ment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida has at the 
desk an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Amend by inserting as a new paragraph im- 
mediately following paragraph (d) the following: 

„(e) To take possession of, alter, repair, improve, and suitably ar- 
range for living pu to be used under the terms of this act, what 
is commonly known as the Maltby Building, as well as all other houses 
on square 633, owned by the United States, together with any other 
houses in the District of Columbia owned by the Government and not 
now occupied. The Secretary of Labor shall in the construction of 
buildings in the District of Columbia make use of any lands owned by 
the Government of the United States deemed by him to be suitable for 
the purpose and which have not heretofore been dedicated by act of 
Congress for specific buildings.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

As I was passing the Maltby Building this morning I saw 
considerable activity about the building in the way of removing 
old furniture that has been housed there since the building was 
last occupied. As I saw the furniture being removed, I thought 
perhaps the Government had taken or made arrangements to 
take possession of that building for office purposes. Has the 
gentleman any information as to whether any department has 
taken a position for that purpose? i 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; I have not. I will state that 
my last information from Mr. Woods, the Superintendent of the 
Capitol. was that this property was available for this purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary of Labor may exercise any power or discretion herein 
granted, and may enter into any arrangement or contract incidental ° 
thereto, through such agency or agencies as he may create or designate : 
Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the authority 
of this act shall be of only a temporary character whenever it is prac- 
ticable to so construct them: Provided further, That whenever it is 
practicable to use any part of the clerical or field force of the Office of 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department in or about any 
of the work contemplated v this act, the Secretary of Labor shall do 
850: Aud provided further, That every contract for the lease of ground 
upon which the Government contemplates the construction of a build- 
ing under saboti of this act shall contain a provision giving the 
Government an option to purchase the same for a stated consideration, 


Mr. CLARK of Florida, 
ing committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in line 2, page 3, the words “to so construct them.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I will state that the 
purpose of that amendment is this. The proviso reads— 

Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the authority 
of this act shall be of only a temporary character whenever it is prac- 
ticable to so construct them. 

The committee thought that the words “ to so construct them ” 
would leave it to apply to temporary buildings everywhere, be- 
cause it would be practicable to so construct them. The com- 
mittee thought that the words had better be omitted. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
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Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to oppose the 
amendment, but I would like to state my position in this mat- 
ter. I was opposed to the proviso at the bottom of page 22: 

Provided, Tuat houses erected by the Government under the authority 
of this act shall be of only a temporary character wherever it is prac- 
ticable to so construct them. 

I think it would have been better to have left out the whole 
proviso. It was afterwards voted to amend it as the chairman 
has proposed to amend it, and I am not going to object, but I 
think it would have been better to omit the whole proviso. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 24, after the word “ designate” strike out down to and 
including the word “them” on line 2, page 3. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that is not a substitute for my amendment. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I believe the point of order 
is well taken. I would like to have the amendment pending 
and I will offer it later. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained, and the 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment io the amendment. Between the word “is” and the word 
“practicable” on line 2, page 3, insert the words “ desirable 
and.” J 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is not an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the position, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut was to insert 
after the word “is” the words “desirable and.” I take it that 
that is a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman offered it as an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the amendment of the gentleman 
from Connecticut a, preferential amendment inasmuch as the 
amendment of the gentleman from Florida is a motion to strike 
out? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman offered it as an amendment 
to the amendment. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. If he had offered it as an amendment to 
the paragraph, would it not be in order before the amendment 
of the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Florida is an amendment to strike out, while the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas was a motion to strike out 
the same language with additional language. I can understand 
that the Chair did not quite grasp that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offered his 
amendment as a substitute. He can offer it later. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment as an 
amendment to the paragraph 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 2, after the word “ is,“ insert the words“ desirable and.” 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, we have no objection 
to that amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. What does that mean, “desirable and practi- 
cable“? “ Practicable”’ means to determine whether or not it is 
a good thing to do. “Desirable” means the exercise of dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I suggest to the gentleman that the 
committee accepted the amendment because it leaves the whole 
thing to the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, anyway. 

Mr. CANNON. Then what is the use of the amendment? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not see there is any use of it. 
I did it to save time. 

Mr. CANNON. I think it does make a difference, because it 
allows the Secretary of Labor, or someone else who would con- 
trol, to say that he does not think it is desirable to put up any- 
thing but a cement building or a brick building and finish it with 
mahogany, and so on, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not think it is at all necessary, 
but, as I say to the gentleman, I did it simply to save time and 
hurry on. 

Mr. CANNON, If it does not mean anything, let us not put 
it in, because I think “desirable” is too broad. Suppose the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] was the Secretary of 
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Labor, or suppose he occupied the place of Mr. Eidlitz, he would 
not think it was desirable at all to put up anything except a 
first-class residence or a hotel that would stand through the ages. 
I think we had better stick to the text. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Very well. Let us have a vote 
upon it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, in response to what the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has said, I would call the 
attention of the committee to paragraph (d), which provides, in 
certain cases, for loans. Obviously, if the Government is going 
to use other builders’ or loan money, they must have some pro- 
vision for loaning upon permanent improvements, and, therefore, 
I thought it was desirable, and I still think it desirable, to put 
in the words “desirable and practicable,” so as to cover those 
contingencies. I think there will be some cases where only 
permanent buildings will be desirable, and others not. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to God the loan could be made all 
along the line upon good security for these buildings, because 
we would get the money back, and we would not be bothered 
further with it; the owner could deal with that. 

Mr. MERRITT. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. But that is passed; (d) is passed. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is true, but this has to do with (d). 
(d) provides that you can loan, and this provides that they shail 
always be made temporary where practicable, and“ practicable “ 
refers to the practicability of the building and not to the busi- 
ness practicability, and the word “desirable” refers to the 
business point of view. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. I think the statement of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] is eminently correct. There 
is a great deal of difference between “desirable” and “ prac- 
ticable,” and by striking out the three words which we elimi- 
nated by the amendment just offered by the chairman we took 
away the very construction that the gentleman who offered the 
amendment put upon it. He said it is practicable at any time 
to construct buildings. That is the trouble with the bill with- 
out the amendment, it is always practicable to construct a tem- 
porary building, and if you just stop with the word “ practicable ” 
it leaves the question as to whether under all of the condi- 
tions—that is, taking into consideration the neighborhood in 
the city in which a permanent or a temporary building shall be 
constructed, and all other considerations—a temporary or per- 
manent building ought to be constructed. By striking out those 
words we have left the practicability as to the character of 
the buildings open; it is all then to be taken into consideration 
as to whether it was practicable to construct a particular kind 
of building. But if you put in that word “ desirable” you have 
enlarged the scope very much and you have then put it in the 
hands of the Secretary of Labor or some one else to say 
whether he desires a temporary of a permanent building, 
whether he desires a temporary building at one place and a 
permanent one at another. It gives him too much power. I 
would be glad, as suggested by some gentleman here to-day, if 
every one of the buildings could be of a temporary character, 
because I have never been imbued with the optimistic idea that 
after this war is over we are going to get back anything like 
the cost of the construction of the buildings. I believe that the 
Government is going to lose money when the war is over, but 
it is war emergency and we have to look it in the face even if 
loss has to be incurred. Therefore, as I said, I would have 
been glad, believing, as I do, that losses will be incurred, if all 
could have been constructed of a temporary character, but we 
knew that the regulations in some cities would not permit that, 
we knew that conditions were such that it would not do to 
erect temporary buildings in all localities, but we wanted to 
show that the desire of the committee was that whenever it is 
practicable buildings should be of a temporary character. 

But I am not willing to go on and enlarge it so as to leave it 
to the unlimited desire of anybody, whether he is a Democratic 
or Republican Secretary of Labor, as to what the character of 
the buildings shall be. Therefore I believe that the amendment 
of the gentleman ought not to be adopted. Now I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. REED. Will my colleague permit me to offer a substitute 
to substitute the word “ expedient” for the amendment of my 
friend? 


i : 
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Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it needs any 
amendment. I do not believe you can strengthen it any, and I 
am afraid you will weaken it because it now expresses some- 
thing strong, and, so far as I am concerned, I want it to express 
something strong, and that is wherever practical these buildings 
must be of a temporary character, and that reflects the views 
of most of the members, if not all the members, of our commit- 
tee, except, perhaps, my good friend Mr. PRELAN, who said 
awhile ago thut his idea was that we ought to strike out the 
entire proviso. If we do strike it out, that is equivalent to 
saying that this Committee of the Whole does not care whether 
they build temporary or permanent biuldings, but if it goes on 
in this way it is the expression of the committee that reported 
it and the committee that acted on it here to-day that wherever 
it is practical to do so we expect them to build temporary struc- 
tures and no other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman be given two minutes in which to answer some questions. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island that the gentleman from Alabama 
be permitted to proceed for two minutes? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very 
important question. I was called away to the meeting of an- 
other committee, and I want to find out about what took place 
during my absence. 

Mr. BURNETT. I could not undertake to tell the gentleman 
all that occurred. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. The gentleman could not tell me? 

Mr. BURNETT. I could not. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I pity the gentleman. 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, that is a compliment to me; whenever 
I have the gentleman's pity it is a compliment. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I meant to say to the gentleman the 
committee must have had a really hot time. 

Mr. BURNETT. A good time; that is true. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I want to ask the gentleman if I under- 
stood him to say that if this amendment is rejected that we, in 
effect, say to the administrator, “ We do not want you to put up 
any permanent buildings except where they are absolutely neces- 
sary ; that we set our faces against permanent buildings.” 

Mr. BURNETT. That is not my idea ; that is not what I want 


to do. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I understand that there will be a grave 
necessity in some places, of course, to put up permanent build- 
ings; I mean permanent buildings, for instance. for workmen; 
and if the workmen will pay for those buildings on the plan 
indicated in the report, what objection would there be to that? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is authorized under this bill, and this 
question of practicability comes in so we leave it to the commis- 
sion or to the Secretary of Labor. What I want is that I do 
not want these buildings to be ornamental buildings that some 
civic organization of a city wants to undertake to put up in order 
to help beautify the city. That is not what these appropriations 
are intended for in these extreme war times. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I will say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that that was the explanation I was looking for, if it 
contemplated homes for workmen. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. That is in the inhibition. 

Mr. BURNETT. Just one moment, if the gentleman pleases, 
we realize if we want to get the most expert workmen, which 
we need in many of these factories, we will have to have some 
permanent class of homes, and all of this comes in the question 
of practicability. ‘ 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I favor the amendment if it 
means what I think it means, that it gives greater discretion to 
the Secretary of Labor. I have already stated I was opposed 
to the proviso. I think the whole matter as to permanent or 
temporary houses in each case ought to be left to the discretion 
of the Secretary of Labor. We have given him almost unlimited 
power in other parts of this bill, We let him arrange for the 
rent; we let him arrange for the terms of sale, if there are any 
terms of sale, for the price and number of years to be taken to 
pay for these buildings, if they are bought by workers; we have 
left to his discretion entirely the contracts he makes with indi- 
viduals and corporations, and yet we tie him up in one of the 
most important parts of the bill. 

Now, whether we put up temporary buildings or permanent 
buildings, the cost is not going to be a great deal different. The 
cost of temporary buildings, if they are going to be fit to live 
in, will not be a great deal less than permanent buildings, and 
when we get all through with them the temporary buildings will 
be worth absolutely nothing, while permanent buildings will be 
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worth a great deal. Taking the point made by the gentleman 
from Illinois, if I understood him properly. he stated he hoped 
to see as much money loaned as possible. Under this bill is it 
intended, wherever practicable, money shall be Joaned by the 
Government to firms, corporations, or even individuals who de- 
sire to put up the houses themselves, make advances to them. 
and let them build the houses and subsequently acquire them? 
If you indicate by the action of this committee that we prefer 
temporary buildings, the Secretary of Labor may be handi- 
capped in disposing of those buildings to corporations, He can 
not dispose of temporary buildings and take back loans on them, 
if that should prove desirable, after the buildings are erected 
by the Government. 

More than that, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to get the 
workers to live in these buildings we have got to give them 
decent places of abode. We could not get expert workmen 
with their families to go into places that are only temporary 
unless the temporary structures are mighty good ones. And 
if we have temporary structures with modern conveniences and 
fit to house men and women and children in a proper way, then 
we are going to spend almost as much money for them as for 
permanent structures. I believe froin every point of view it is 
better to leave the discretion with the Secretary of Labor and 
not tie his hands and not limit him or restrict him. I think in 
the end we will get much better results. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman, I will repeat what T said before, 
that we have given almost unlimited power under the provisions 
of this bill to the Secretary of Labor. I do not think we ought 
to confine him in this respect. I think we ought to leave the 
matter in his judgment, and without any restriction or indica- 
tions of how we feel in this matter, but leave it to him in the 
individual cases coming before him as to whether the buildings 
shall be temporary or permanent. 

Let me add one thing. Let us see what we are doing with 
some communities. We are going into these communities nnd 
put up such buildings as the Secretary of Labor and those em- 
ployed by him desire to put up. If, acting on this suggestion 
on our part, he puts up temporary buildings, what is going to 
become of them? Are they going to be left there as an eyesore, 
sold to some one and maintained in a dilapidated condition 
after this war is over? I say that we ought not to create the 
impression in this bill and indicate too strongly to the Secre- 
tary of Labor that we want temporary buildings, but should 
leave it, as we leave other matters In this bill, to his discretion, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one additional minute, so that I muy 
ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY, The gentleman's reasoning was fast convincing 
me. He was going on the ground that some owner of land micht 
want to borrow money and erect a good structure and lend it to 
the Government, but this proviso applies only to structures to be 
built by the Government and does not apply to parties who might 
borrow money from the Government and give good security for 
its return. That part of the gentleman’s argument 

Mr. PHELAN. The buildings can be erected by the Govern- 
ment and stil! money be borrowed on them by private individuals. 
The buildings can be constructed. It can be done in any way 
the Government sees fit to do it. The loan might be made subse- 
quent to the erection of the buildings. 

Mr. HARDY. This is only for Government-erected buildings. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman ; 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we 
can not reach some conclusion. I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending amendment close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is one of the most important mat- 
ters in the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Reserving the right to obſect 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. How much time does the gentleman 
from Towa want? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I want at least five minutes. 
man, a parliamentary inquiry 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. On the pending amendment? 

Mr. SUMNERS. A parliamentary inquiry. Will the gentlo- 
man permit me to make an inquiry of the Chair? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I have wo amendment 
which proposes to strike out the provisio which begins at the 
bottom of page 2. 7 


I would like to have five minutes. 
Mr. Chair- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that amendment 
sand will recognize the gentleman later for that purpose. There 
are two amendments pending now. 

Mr. SUMNERS. There are two amendments pending to this 
proviso. My parliamentary inquiry was whether or not it 
would be proper to consider the motion to strike out the whole 
proviso at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not. The motion to perfect the 
text has preference over a motion to strike out. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the gentleman from Texas 
desire time on this amendment? 

Mr. SUMNERS. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Chairman, I move that all de- 
bate on these amendments close in 18 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment close 
in 18 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Can- 
NON) is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me read that proviso: 

Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the authority 
of this act shall be of only a temporary character wherever it is 
practicable to so construct them, 

There is a proposal to strike out the words “to so construct 
them,” to which I have no objection, and then comes the amend- 
ment, and later on comes the amendment to strike out the 
proviso. 

Earlier in the bill it is provided that loans may be made to 
construct these buildings. Practically loans would be made 
to people who would desire to construct and own them, and 
they would have to give good security, and so forth. There- 
fore I said I was quite willing, because we would be sure 
then to get back the money in the end, provided the security 
was good. 

Now, I do not know that I can add anything to what the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] has said, and pos- 
sibly what I may have indicated by asking the question. I am 
for the construction of these buildings as a war measure. Great 
heavens! Suppose the Secretary of Labor should die and my 
friend Lonpon should be appointed Secretary of Labor, or my 
friend from California, or my friend from anywhere else, who 
proposes to accomplish a double object, namely, something as 
a war object exclusively, and also something as a peace meas- 
ure, These buildings, wherever practicable, ought to be tempor- 
ary. If we lose on them, well and good. That is a war loss. 
Peace will come, and let us go back without any clogs to con- 
sider what would be proper to do at that time. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for just one question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. A gentleman from New York has just 
called my attention to another fact that I did not realize, and 
that is the immediate necessity of immediately constructing 
these buildings, and therefore temporary buildings could be 
more quickly constructed than permanent buildings. 

Mr. CANNON. Absolutely. Good heavens! Are we not go- 
ing to tear down these buildings that cost millions of dollars 
on the Mall and right across from the Lincoln Memorial? Cer- 
tainly. They are temporary buildings. Why? We have to have 
them quickly to house the employees. They are sanitary. It is 
wholly a question of practicability. “ Practicability ” covers it. 
I would not trust myself, I would not trust anybody, where the 
policy is to build temporary buildings and where it is a war 
measure, to go out and to determine whether it was desirable 
or not, or how it should be ornamented, or how it should be 
finished inside, and all that kind of thing. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. What does the gentleman think about the 
provision passed here of vesting in the Secretary of Labor the 
power to appropriate such money as he may think necessary for 
the proper conduct of the war? I was absent from the Cham- 
ber when that section was passed. 

Mr. CANNON. I think that has been passed. 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to have the gentleman’s opinion 
about it. 

Mr. CANNON. That is a discretion that we have given to 
the President. Good heavens! We have given him enough 
power to move the world, and I hope and trust he will use the 
power when necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
war and only for such success. 

Mr. GORDON. You have given it not to the President, but 
t. the Secretary of Labor, to decide what is necessary to win 
the war, 


Mr. CANNON. -Yes. I take it that the Secretary of Labor, 
if he has any regard for his scalp, will not go to work at the 
Watertown Arsenal, for instance, and build something that is 
not necessary. I should guess he would find out whether it was 
necessary for the public iuterest to do it, and so on. I am not 
exactly pleased with this bill all around, but nevertheless I will 
vote for it if I can get it substantially as it stands, with an 
amendment or two later on to be offered. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this 
provision ought to stand substantially as it is. It is the one 
limitation that is contained in this bill. It is the one indica- 
tion that the framers of the bill cared how the money which was 
appropriated is going to be spent. It is the one indication that 
we have that they thought for a moment as to whether the 
resources of this Government could continue to be thrown out 
in the way that they have been poured forth by the numerous 
bills that we have been passing lately. 

Mr. Chairman, not long ago we passed a bill here of the same 
character, in some respects worse, and in some respects better 
than this bill, providing for the appropriation of $50,000,000 
to be used by the Shipping Board for the purpose of housing 
the shipbuilding workers. And what do we find? When we 
come to the hearings upon this bill we find page after page 
taken up with testimony as to no houses being built for these 
workers, and as to the need of houses for them, with the evident 
expectation that some of this money is going to be appropriated 
for that purpose. I doubt whether any of it will be, but it is 
one of the excuses why this bill is brought forward at this time. 
Even the gentleman from Massachusetts, last Saturday, told 
how they did not have any houses at Fore River for the ship- 
builders there. Apparently he had forgotten all about the fact 
that we had appropriated $50,000,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing building to house those workers. 

Gentlemen have stated that six or seven hundred million dol- 
lars will eventually be expended in housing these workers, and 
that is given as a reason why we should pass this bill at this 
time without anybody knowing how much they expect to ex- 
pend in any particular place, without having offered any esti- 
mates as to how much would be needed at any particular place, 
without any statement as to the kind of buildings that should 
be constructed, except this one bare statement here, which ought 
to be retained in order that there shall be some limitation, 

Now, I say that it will run six or seven hundred million dollars 
that we will spend for the housing of these workers. It will 
run a billion dollars if we keep on in this kind of a way with these 
lump-sum appropriations, authorizing them to be spent in any 
manner whatsoever that the Secretary of Labor may determine 
And I do not care whether it is the Secretary of Labor or the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or who it is, if there is no effort made 
to limit these appropriations there will be no limit to the amount 
of them. That is what we have got here. Gentlemen seem to 
think that the resources of this country are so boundless that 
we can go on appropriating in $500,000,000 here and $500.000,000 
there, and $50,000,000 here and $50,000,000 there to all eternity, 
apparently forgetting the fact that we will need twice as much 
next year if this war goes on; and it will go on next year if 
we win it. Instead of coming in here with a detailed statement 
that so much is needed at Bethlehem for so many houses of 
such a character, we have not a word or a line of testimony in 
the hearings about that, not a word of information from anyone 
as to where this money is to be spent, as to how much is to be 
spent in this place or that place, or the kind of buildings to be 
constructed. We have only this bare limitation, which it is 
intended in effect either to strike out or so to modify that it 
will amount to nothing, namely, that whatever buildings are 
constructed by the Government shall be of a temporary charac- 
ter. That is what they should be. They will be constructed 
neh- some of these factories; they will be constructed where 
they will not be wanted after the war is over, because this de- 
mand is all abnormal. They ought to be of a temporary char- 
acter. There is every reason why they should be of a temporary 
character. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman permit me just 
a moment? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say to the gentleman that 
it was the purpose of the committee in drafting this provision 
to fix it so that temporary buildings would be built at those 
places where the communities were transitory. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Quite proper. ; 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And where the activities would be 
wound up after the war is over, but in cities it was intended to 
build permanent ones, if it was thought best to do so, because 
of the permanent demand. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It will be entirely unnecessary. If 
these buildings are to be constructed in places where there will 
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be a permanent demand, then there will be somebody who will 
be willing to put up these buildings on a loan from the Gov- 
ernment and own them afterwards. There is no necessity for 
the Government buildings being of anything except a temporary 
character, and nothing else ought to be built. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Regen] is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to take up a 
minute. I want to amend the amendment of my colleague | Mr. 
Mezeirr) by striking out the word “desirable” and substitut- 
ing the word “expedient.” I think the wisdom of that will 
suggest itself to the Members without argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I 
need to take up very much of your time, but I do want to say 
that this is a very important section of this bill. I believe this 
bill is a goon one. and that we ought to have confidence enough 
to leave with those who are going to administer it all the things 
that are in the bill. F am in favor of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mrnnrrrl, but I am more in 
favor of the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Sumners], to strike out all reference to temporary buildings. 
T am in favor of that for this reason. I believe that it will 
save this Government a great deal of money. There are two 
propositions, one to build houses of a transitory character and 
the other at places like Davenport and Rock Island, where there 
is a permanent community. In this instance the buildings 
ought to be permanent and built in connection with the corpora- 
tions that only want to borrow the money. They will pay all of 
the money back to the Government, and you will save money in 
the end. If you have in this bill this provision that seems to 
bind the Secretary of Labor to build temporary buildings, you 
may interfere with the plans of these communities to make these 
buildings permanent. 

Mr. BURNETT. That only applies where the Government is 
to build the buildings. If they want to borrow the money, there 
is no limitation, 

Mr. HULL of Towa. If I was satisfied that the gentleman 
from Alabama was right, I would say it was all right, and you 
would not need to amend the bill. I am not satisfied that the 
language is not too vague. You have in it the provision that 
they shall be of a temporary character wherever practicable. I 
do not know how far that will go or how far some one will in- 
terpret it. I am in favor of striking out, as the gentleman from 
Texas proposes, all reference to temporary structures. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I again desire to emphasize the 
danger of prohibiting the Secretary of Labor from constructing 
buildings of a permanent character wherever and whenever per- 
manency is to be preferred. The language to which I object 
will practically make it obligatory on the Secretary of Labor to 
construct buildings of a temporary character only. This is a 
direction to the Secretary of Labor to construct temporary struc- 
tures. We will find ourselves with the work in the same posi- 
tion in which a great deal of the work is done under the river 
and harbor bill to-day. You will appropriate a certain amount 
of money in connection with river and harbor work, and then 
there will be an agitation throughout the country that it is 
pork-barrel legislation and there will be no appropriation for 
a year or two, and all the moneys expended in connection with 
the work is wasted and you have to begin all over again. 

Wherever and whenever the Secretary finds it necessary to 
establish structures of a permanent character, and wherever 
and whenever the difference between the permanent and tem- 
porary structure is slight, it should be left to the Secretary of 
Labor and to his Intelligence and to the men charged with this 
great work to choose whether the permanent expenditure of the 
people's money should not be applied to erect structures that 
will be of lasting value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut to strike out the word “ desirable” and 
insert the word “ expedient.” 

The question wus taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

The question was taken; and on 2 division (demanded by Mr. 
Menrnrirr) there were 21 ayes and 26 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], which 
the Clerk will again report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in line 2, page 3, the words “ to so construct them.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strik t. 1 5 s * 
ee 8 gst page 3, the word “ clerical” and insert in Heu 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the Chair prom- 
ised to recognize the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Suuxzns] to 
move to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 24, after th 8 * 
and including the wort“ . 2, phot e Ade 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have a perfecting amendment to 
this same clause, and the question in my mind is whether if I 
waive my rights to ask for recognition it will be too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to amend takes precedence over 
a motion to strike out. 

The Clerk will report the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 2, after the word “ eticable,” insert: “Except 1 
eases where such buil ‘are erected for the | urpose of the — 
of employees or industrial workers at an, aracnale of the United States, 
where such buildings may be permanent if the Secretary shall determine 


the same to be for the public tnterest and where such permanent build- 
ings aoe apena of being used as a part of the permanent plant of such 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
committee thinks that the substance of my amendment is alreudy 
included within the section as it stands. If that is true, I do 
not care to press this amendment. However, I was in doubt 
about it. If the chairman is right about this thing there is no 
necessity for the amendment. Here is the object of the amend- 
ment, and the committee will judge for itself whether it is 
necessary. The amendment provides that these buildings shall 
be of a temporary character, except in cases where they are 
erected for the housing of employees at a Government plant or 
arsenal, where they may be permanent if the Secretary of Labor 
thinks it necessary and where they can be thereafter used as a 
part of the permanent plant of the institution. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. If your amendment was agreed to it would 
be a part of the act. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then would it not apply to that just as it 
will to any other part of the act? Would not the construction 
of the buildings apply as well to that as a part of the act as to 
any other part? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; but let me ask this question, 
which will resolve the doubt in my mind: For instance, take the 
arsenal at Watertown. Suppose the Secretary finds it is neces- 
sary to build some buildings to take care of those employees. 
It may be quite practicable to build a temporary building, and 
under the language of the statute, if it is practicable, the diree- 
tion is there to build them, while it may not be desirable or the 
thing to do or the thing that you want him to do. I think the 
committee agrees with me that wherever it is practicable to use 
those buildings at permanent plants, or necessary, we ought to 
make them permanent if we can; but if the language of the bill 
is broad enough to do that, I am satisfied. I agree with the 
committee in their idea. 

Mr. BURNETT. As to the particular character of the build- 
ings, in the debate it has been made apparent, it seems to me, 
that the matter of practicability took into consideration all the 
surroundings and conditions. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let me ask a question of the chair- 
man of the committee, if he will give me his attention. In the 
opinion of the chairman, is this bill capable of the construction 
now that if the Secretary of Labor goes to a Government plant 
and wants to take care of the employees there he has the right 
to build a permanent building? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Absolutely. It is entirely within his 
discretion. Your amendment, if adopted, would still leave it In’ 
his discretion. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is where it is now, 
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Mr. OSSHAUNESSY. I would like the chairman to answer a 
question that I have in my mind. Does the chairman base that 
opinion on the presence of the werd “only,” im line 1; page 3? 

Mr. CLARK ef Florida. Houses erected by the Government 
under the authority of this act shall be of only a temporary char- 
acter whenever it is practicable.’ Otherwise they should be 


nt. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
the epinion of the committee, if I may be permitted, would be 
this: That in case it is necessary te build permanent structures, 
we should give that right and give it specifically to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. He has got it. We provide in the 
bill for the sale of those houses after the war. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. That has not got anything to do with 
the construction of permanent buildings. I doubt if this lan- 
guage effectuates the committee's intention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois {Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman and of the com- 


mittee, I regret very much to oppose the Public Buildings and 


Grounds Committee, of which committee I was for a number 
of years a member. Especially do I regret to oppose my good 
friend, the able chairman, who has this bill in charge. 

There are two ideas in the House with regard to these 
improvements. One is that wherever the Government can it 
ought to make these buildings temporary; the other is, wherever 
the Government can, where there is a community need for it, 
the Government ought so to construct these buildings that they 
can meet that permanent community need when the war is 
over. It has been suggested here that we have limited resources 
and therefore should erect temporary buildings. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Green] suggested that. It is true our 
resources are limited, but I call the attention of gentlemen to 
what really constitutes the resources of a nation. It is not 
money in the final analysis, it is lumber, concrete, iron, and 
things of that sort; that is what constitutes the real resources 
ef a nation. These buildings will belong to the people of the 
Nation. They will be put up by all the people of the Nation 
out of their resources and as a tax upon their resources. I can 
not discover common sense in taking the people’s money, buy- 
ing lumber, sawing the lumber up, leaving spaces for doors 
and windows, driving nails into it and shaping it inte a build- 
ing, and then tearing down the structure at the end of the war, 
selling the mmber and other material for a ong, while some- 
body else comes along, takes new lumber, and builds a perma- 
nent building on the same spot. That is not conserving re- 
sources; that is wasting them. We ought not to build perma- 
nent buildings where there is not a permanent need. But let 
us see what is in the mind of the committee. Why not leave 
the character of buildings to the Secretary's discretion by strik- 
ing out this proviso? 

Gentlemen, you do not leave that matter to his undirected 
discretion. You indicate to him what you want him to do, 
and that is to favor the temporary type. You are speaking 
as the legislature of the Nation originating this proposed ne- 
tivity, and you say to the Secretary of Labor, “ You shall erect 
buildings of a temporary character in preference to permanent 
buildings.” Now, why do you put in the werd “temporary ” 
unless you want him to give preference to the temporary build- 
ings wherever he can? You not only do that, but you put 
the word “only” in there. I say to you, gentlemen of this 
committee, that no Secretary of Labor, if he respects the direc- 
tion of the legislative body which confers autherity upen him, 
will erect a permanent building where he can “get by” with 
the erection of a temporary building. No; it ought to be just 
the other way around. We ought not to take the people's 
money, invest it in lumber that is to be sawed up and driven 
full of nail holes and into concrete and other material which 
is to be used during the continuance of this war, perhaps for 
two or three years, and then torn down, when there is a 
community need for that lumber and material in houses of a 
permanent character. Why not put up such houses now and 
save the economic waste of labor and material? But the con- 
tention of the committee is that the Secretary of Labor will 
have the discretion to do that. Why not leave him with un- 
bridled and unhampered discretion? Why do you put the word 
temporary“ here at all? Why do you put the word “only” 
in here? The fact is that when the Secretary of Labor is 
vested with the power to be conferred hereunder he will re- 
ceive it with the mandate from the legislature of the Nation 
to put up temporary buildings in preference to permanent 
buildings, and that is contrary to every principle of conserva- 


tion of material, money, and labor. The policy ought to be 
permanent buildings, unless there is a good reason for tein- 
porary ones, instead of the other way around as is provided 
for in this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. It is contemplated that many of these build- 
ings are likely to be built upon leased ground. Would the 
gentleman put up a permanent building on leased ground? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I certainly would not, nor would I put up 

t building where there is only a temporary need; 
feather would I put up a temporary building where there isa 
permanent need, giving due consideration to the urgency of 
the need and the difference in the length of time required to 
construct the two types of buildings. If the gentleman will 
note the language down near the end of this section, he will 
observe that it provides that whenever the Goverument pots 
up a building on leased ground it shall have the option to 
purchase. 

Mr. BARNHART. If the gentleman will yield right there, 
the committee has an amendment to strike all af that out which 
will be explained when the opportunity comes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman: 
from Texas IMr. Scarners] I will say I think that mutter of 
his proposed amendment was pretty well thrashed out a while 
ago. < 
The Committee an Public Buildings and Grounds wished, and 
I believe this committee will wish, to make known, so far as 
they could, without laying down a cast-iron rule, the desire 
that these buildings should be of a temporary character wher- 
ever it was practicable, all things considered, to have build- 
ings of that kind. I have as much confidence in the Secretary 
of Labor as anyone has. I have confidence in the beard that 
it is anticipated will supervise this work; but, Mr. Chairman, L 
believe we ought, wherever we can, to manifest fhe tendency 
of the legislative mind on these questions without unduly 
hampering or restraining the work. One of the reasons, as 
ex-Speaker Cannon said a while ago, for these ‘buildings being. 
temporary where they can be, is the necessity fer great expe- 
dition in their construction. Permanent buildings take more 
time to erect. Why, gentlemen, we had almost a scandal last 
year in regard to matters that grew out of the Shipping Board 
and delays, and delays in constructing shipping—delays all 
around. We want something to get men housed right now. : 

My good friend, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CLEARY], 
called my attention a few moments ago to the fact that over 
there at his place they have, as I believe he said to me, about 
2,100 people now building ships; that they needed 5,000, and 
could not get them because they did not have the houses. Now, 
without unduly hampering the Secretary of Labor, we want 
expeditiousness. and demand it, and is there anything wrong 
in letting him and the country know that it is the expression 
of this committee that there ought to be such expedition as 
will bring about results? Temporary buildings, wherever prac- 
ticable, will help to get these results, 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Would not the word “ preferable” instead of 
the word “ practicable” be the right word? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; that is worse than ever. I would 
rather have had the language of the gentleman that offered 
the amendment a while ago than that. Who is to prefer? 
When you say “practicable,” you leave it to the judgment of 
practical men; but when you say “ preferable,” you leave it to 
the question of preference, without regard to expeditiousness 
or practicability or anything else, and that would be just as im- 
practical as some ef the other ideas and theories of the gentle- 
man from New York who asked that question. I believe this 
is good just as it is. I do not believe vou can improve it, 
and in the interest of hurrying this work I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I hope the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texans 
[Mr. Suuxns!] will prevail. It has become the fashion in this 
country to profit by the experience of our allies, and I think we 
should profit by that experience in the consideration of this bill, 
as we have in other things. 1 think I am safe in saying that 
not one witness who appeared before the Labor Committee, when 
that committee had this bill under consideration, not one wit- 
ness who had examined into the experience of Great Britain, 
favored temporary construction, except in those emergencies 
suggested by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. Did the Committee on Labor have before 
it the Secretary of Labor himself? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. BARNHART. He did not testify? He testified before 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

So far as the intent of the department is concerned, it is purely an 
emergency proposition. We have not in contemplation, and do not be- 
lieve it would be wise, for the Government to provide a general hous- 
ing or continuous housing method of its employees. 

And he went on to tell why it would be disadvantageous to 
labor generally to undertake to house it and furnish it fuel and 
light, and so forth. 

Mr. KEATING. And still the gentleman feels in the face of 
that declaration that this proviso must be placed in the bill to 
prevent the Secretary of Labor from doing what he says the 
Secretary does not intend to do? 

Mr. BARNHART. The Secretary wanted it there himself, 
by his own statement. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman will not say the Secretary of 
Labor asked for this proviso in the bill? 

Mr, BARNHART. It was in the bill, and he did not object 


to it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the point I wanted to make 
was this—and I think I know something about the attitude of 
the Secretary of Labor—that England has abandoned this policy, 
and if this House goes on record as declaring that temporary 
construction shall be favored wherever that is practicable, it 
is merely beginning where England has left off. Because in 
England the very reverse is the policy adopted. They adopt 
temporary construction where that is necessary, but where it 
is practicable they adopt permanent construction. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Secretary Wilson testified before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, when the question came 
up of temporary or permanent buildings—I am reading from 
page 10, the tenth line from the bottom: 

On the other hand, if you erected buildings, say, at Bridgeport, Conn., 
or at Newport News, or at Charleston, or Savannah, or Galveston, where 
there is an established town, an established community, the presumption 
would be that those buildings would be of value after the war emergency 
was over, except to the extent that there would be a reduction in value 
of them by virtue of a 1 fact, a probable—reduction in the 
population through the decentralization of manufacturing. 

In other words, in these cases it would be necessary to con- 
struct permanent buildings. 

Mr. KEATING. I have not read the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, but I do know that the men who came before the 
Committee on Labor, representing the Labor Department, 
men who had been to England, men who had studied this 
question from the beginning, without exception advocated the 
policy of permanent construction where that construction was 
desirable. All that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners] 
proposes by his amendment is that the matter shall be left to 
those executive officials who will be charged with the expendi- 
ture of this money. I think that we may trust the Secretary of 
Labor and those under him to see to it that the thing is done 
that is necessary to produce results. I do not think it is 
necessary for us to go on the theory that the Secretary will 
do a foolish thing. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. I would like to supplement what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] said in his question 
by quoting what Secretary Wilson said in answer to the ques- 
tion by Mr. ASHBROOK. I read: 


Mr. ASHBROÓK. In all probability, then, these buildings in the ma- 
jority of instances wouldn't be used after the conclusion of the war? 

Secretary Witson. That is problematical. One doesn’t know whether 
they will or will not, but you must work a me the assumption in 
some of the communities that they will not used after the war. 
You would naturally move upon the assumption at a place like Spar- 
rows Point or Hog Island, that after the war those buildings would 
not be used, and you would construct your buildings re tea It 
may develop, however, that both Sparrows Point and Hog Island 
will become permanent communities, but the erection of the houses 
now should not be made upon the presumption that they will become 
permanent communities, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SUMNERS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, before the Chair announces 
the vote I make the point of no quorum in connection with the 
vote. Do I get a vote in that way more quickly? 


se ES 


The CHAIRMAN. 
the point? 

Mr. LONDON. I withdraw it. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 32. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment to strike out, on line 3, page 3, the word “ clerical” 
and insert the word “ office.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out, on line 3, page 3, the word 
“clerical” and insert the word “ office.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to state that 
the original bill had the language “ clerical force,” and it was 
thought better to make it read “ office force.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. BARNHART: Page 3, line 6, 
after the word “so,” insert a period and strike out all after that in 
line 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, by way of brief explana- 
tion, it has been decided by the committee that the provision 
earried in this sentence would limit the Government in the 
possibility of securing low rates on the leases it is about to 
make. There are many tracts of land, it has been learned, that 
are available for lease, some of them without any compensation 
on the part of the Government to the owner, which could not 
be secured at all if it were necessary to compel those making 
the leases to give an option on their land for sale. Therefore 
the committee decided it would be best to strike this out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman from Florida going to 
move to rise? i 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. In a moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. To offer an amendment. I 
move to strike out the words “Secretary of Labor,” on page 2, 
line 21, and insert “ President.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendmen. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 2, line 21 
strike out the words“ Secretary of Labor” and insert in lieu thereo 
the word “ President.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If this amendment carries I 
shall ask unanimous consent to offer the same amendment on 
page 1, in line.3, to strike out the words “the Secretary of 
Labor,” where they occur, and insert the word “ President,” 
and so on throughout the bill. 

Most of the war measures that have been brought in have 
put the responsibility directly upon the President of the United 
States, and it seems to me very proper that that has been done. 
The taking away from the President of the expenditure of so 
vast a sum as $50,000,000, and the transferring of the power 
in this way is an innovation. It has not been done up to this 
time. What is the reason for placing this partisular power in 
the hands of the Secretary of Labor? Is it intended that he 
shall not consult the President about a matter of such momentous 
importance? Is it intended to break the practice that has held 
since the beginning of the war? 

Mr. BARNHART. Did not the gentleman vote very recently 
for the bill giving the Shipping Board $50,000,000 for the purpose 
of building houses for the shipbuilders at Hog Island and other 
places? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I voted for such a measure, 
but my recollection is that the President’s indorsement was re- 
quired in that instance. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The President has certainly indorsed 
this or requested that this work be lodged with the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
law. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman would not have us 
state in the law that the President had requested that the Secre- 
tary of Labor be clothed with this power? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not at all; but I call atten- 


Does the gentleman make or withdraw 


But it is not so stated in the 


tion to the fact that in nearly all of the financial bills that have 
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been brought into the House provision has been made that the 
President shall do so-and-so. If it is a matter that is to be 
executed by the Secretary of the Treasury, still the President is 
to be consulted as the business goes along. F 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the Committee on Appropriations have given $100,- 
000,000 to the Ordnance Department direct, and other sums to 
various branches of the War Department, without any reference 
to the President. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am raising the. question 
whether we should digress in this case and permit the 
of Labor to proceed under our sanction without consulting the 
President as to the locations where this $50,000,000 shall be 
spent as to the purchase of ground, as to the leasing of ground, 
as to the construction of temporary or permanent buildings. 
Here is an opportunity for a great deal of favoritisin, if any 
particular department head wanted to exercise it. Here is an 
opportunity for the employment of certain special agencies, if 
the particular department in charge wanted to avail itself of 
those special agencies. 

Mr. BARNHART. What particular difference would it make 
whether the President were delegated to authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to do this or the Secretary of Labor were authorized 
to do it directly? Is not this method the best way of avoiding 
the red tape that we hear so much about all over the country? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No. Red tape is not an issue 
at this particular point. g 

Mr. BARNHART. But it is an issue that is being made. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would be well to have the 
Secretary of Labor, in the expenditure of $50,000,000 in a lump 
sum, at least consult the President as to the wisdom of its 
expenditure. } 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 
a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHERLEY: Page 3, at the end line 6, 

Sort: 


“Provided further, That the powers herein authorized shall not 
be exercised in the housing of Government employees in the District 
of Columbia except upon detailed estimates and appropriations for such 
purpose.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The committee have no objection to 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide 
housing, local transportation, and other community facilities 
for war needs, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. Ineranp, for 10 days, on account of illness; and 
To Mr. Larsen, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 
WAR FINANCE CORPORATION BILI. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference re- 
port on the bill S. 3714 (No. 448), the War Finance Corporation 
bill, for printing, under the rule. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from 
North Carolina care to indicate when he proposes to call up the 
conference report? 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘To-morrow. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 2, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Bayou Dorcheat, La., through Lake Bitsineau 
and Loggy Bayou (H. Doc. No. 1007); to the Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Arcata Channels, Humboldt Bay, Cal., with a 
view of dredging a channel leading up to the proposed municipal 
public wharf (H. Doc. No. 1008); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Gardiners Island, N. X., with a view to the con- 
struction of a breakwater (H. Doc. No. 1009) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. k 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Bayou des Glaises from Simmesport, La., to the 
junction of Bayou des Glaises with Bayou du Lac and Bayou 
Rouge, 1 mile east of Cottonport (H. Doc. No. 1010) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $40,000 
required by the Ordnance Department for the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, for the erection of a permanent 
hospital building at Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. (H. 
Doc. No. 1011) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Boy Scouts of America, transmitting 
eighth annual report (H. Doc. No. 1012); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10818) to au- 
thorize the county of Loudon, in the State of Tennessee, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Tennessee River near Loudon, Tenn., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 431), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10745) to au- 
thorize Cole and Osage Counties, Mo., to construct a bridge 
across the Osage River, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 432), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3009) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the P. M. C. Coal Co. to construct 
and maintain a bridge across Tug River, connecting Pike County, 
Ky., and Mingo County, W. Va., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 433), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10593) granting 
the consent of Congress to the county commissioners of Bonner 
County, Idaho, to construct a bridge across the Clarks Fork 
River at or near the village of Clarks Fork, Bonner County, 
State of Idaho, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 434), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNOOK, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10021) granting 
the consent of Congress to the county commissioners of Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Mahoning River in the State 
of Ohio, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 435), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee omthe Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10613) 
to provide for the collection and disposal of garbage and miscel- 
laneous refuse of the District of Columbia, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 445), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
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Ile also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10894) permitting certain persons to purchase sup- 
plies from the commissary stores of the Army and Navy, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
446), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MASON, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3476) to authorize the exten- 
sion of a spur track or siding from the existing lines of railroad 
in the District of Columbia across First Street NE., between 
L and M Streets, to the buildings occupied by the Field Medical 
Supply Depot of the Army, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 447), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. IRELAND, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9120) for the relief of Lizzie Wilson, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 436), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. WELLING, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3825) for the relief of Oscar Smith, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 437), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. STEAGALL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1796) to reimburse D. H. Carpenter, post- 
master at Seddon, Ala., for money and stamps stolen from said 
post office at Seddon, Ala., and repaid by him to the Post Office 
Department, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 438), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3403) for the relief of Pay- 
master Alvin Hovey-King, United States Navy, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 439), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3131) for the relief of Col. Littleton W. T. Waller, United 
States Marine Corps, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 440), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10998) to reimburse Tennie A. Anderson. postmaster 
at Maplewood, Fayette County, W. Va., for money, money orders, 
and postage stamps stolen, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 441), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CLAYPOOL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6171) for the relief of Edward O. 
McGonigal, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 442), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2860) for the relief of 
Gertrude Becherer, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 443), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LITTLE. from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5576) for the relief of Hugh Cameron, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 444), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 11166) authorizing and 
directing the President to fix the price of binders, reapers, head- 
ers, mowers, Wagons, and other farm machinery, and to provide 
for the regulation of the production, storage, and sale of same, 
and for ether purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 11167) to require cashiers, 
other officers, and employees of a national banking association 
handling its funds, books, or assets to give bond; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11168) to 
amend the war-revenue act in relation to taxation of legacies 


and inheritances, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11169) providing for an ap- 
propriation to dredge the Illinois & Michigan Canal; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By. Mr, ANTHONY: Resolution (H. eRs. 297) directing the 
Secretary f War to furnish the House the facts in reference to 
the issuance of a commission as captain to Herbert A. Meyer; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution (H. Res. 298) providing that all 
bills and resolutions relating to the present war reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs or Naval Affairs shall be 
privileged and have precedence over all other business except 
appropriation bills and conference reports during the remainder 
of the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11170) granting a pension 
to Sarah Blackburn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 11171) granting a pen- 
ine to Bessie M. Trenor; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11172) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Ross; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11173) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Risner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LUNN: A bill (H. R. 11174) granting an increase of 
pension to Andrew Van Steenburgh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11175) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin Hamilton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11176) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11177) granting an increase 
of pension to Ezekiel H. Ballah; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 11178) granting an increase of 
pension to James McCune, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11179) granting 
E pension to Zettie Swalls; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11180) granting an increase of pension to 
Enos Day ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11181) granting a pension to Emma Swalls; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 11182) granting a pension to 
Martha Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 11183) granting an increase 
of pension to John McGill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 11184) granting an in- 
pages of pension to Charles Depue; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petitions of. the Pilot Grove 
Farm Club, Jamesport, Mo.; the Forest Grove Farmers’ Club; 
the Pleasant View Farm Club, Novelty, Mo.; and the McKean 
Farm Club, Grant City, Mo., asking that minimum prices be set 
for corn and live stock; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the Manuscript 
Club, Boston, Mass., asking for the repeal of the second-class 
postage rates amendment to the war-revenue act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELANEY: Memorial of Winchester Post, No. 197, 
Department of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, urging 
increase of pensions for veterans of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Resolution of the Cleveland Post, No. 84, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, in favor of universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Cleveland Post, No. 84, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, in favor of alien slacker bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, 

Also, petition of the White Sewing Machine Co., protesting 
against the Cary licensing bill; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
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By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Rocky Moun- 
tain district of the Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, urging prohibition for Hawaii; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Amboy Woman's Club, of 
Amboy, III., protesting against increased postage rates on peri- 
odicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Gertrude Staats, Mary Hughes, Blanche 
Smith. Francis Kirby, Anna C. Harrod, Mrs. S. W. Albone, 
Bertha Selleck, and Maggie Sawdey, all of Denver, Colo., pray- 
ing for immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; r 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the Woonsocket Dis- 
trict Medical Society, favoriug the Owen bill (S. 3748) and the 
Dyer bill (H. R. 9563); to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of Mrs. C. E. Mogg and 43 
other citizens of Colorado Springs, Colo., protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 3746, permitting the running of railroad 
tracks near the Sibley Hospital; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce in favor of bill authorizing prison labor on war work; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, asking 
the retention of the pneumatic mail tubes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WOODYARD.: Petition of Dr. James R. Bloss, of 
Huntington, W. Va., editor of the West Virginia Medical Journal, 
published by the West Virginia State Medical Association, favor- 
ing the passage of the Dyer and Owen bills, fixing the grades 
of the commissioned officers of the Medical Corps, ete.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, April 2, 1918. 


The Right Honorable and Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop 
of York (Cosmo Gordon Lang), Primate of England and Metro- 
politan, offered the following prayer: 

Let us pray. O Almighty and Eternal Lord God, Thou strong 
tower to all them that put their trust in Thee, to whom all 
things in heaven and earth do bow and obey, we beseech Thee to 
hear the prayers of Thy people which rise to Thee at this time 
of trial with reverence and godly fear. We see Thy hand laid 
upon this Nation at a supreme moment in history and upon the 
nations who are joined with it in the defense of the peace and 
freedom of the world. We devoutly believe that Thou wilt show 
Thy favor if they will rise to the heights of Thy justice and 
mercy. Uplift them, we beseech Thee, by Thy strong and holy 
spirit, that they may find in Thee their refuge and their strength. 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as Thou givest us to see the right, let us strive to 
finish the work we are in. Strengthen our hearts and our hands 
and confirm our purpose that contending valiantly for truth and 
freedom we may conquer by Thy might. 

Imbue with wisdom Thy servant the President of the United 
States of America and the assembly of Congress, and with them 
the rulers and the assemblies of the people allied with them in 
the cause intrusted to their care. 

Hear the prayers which we offer before Thee for all who bear 
command of our forces both by sea and by land, Stretch forth 
Thy almighty hand to succor and defend tlie men who are now 
defending the cause of truth and freedom in the awful battle 
being waged across the sea. Strengthen them that they may 
stay the hand and hold their place. To those who this day will 
be wounded give Thy soothing and healing touch; to those who 
are called to die give Thy peace; and for all who have laid down 
their lives for their country we beseech Thy mercy. God accept 
them; Christ receive them. 

If it be Thy gracious will, grant success to our arms and over- 
rule, we beseech Thee, the issues of this war so that through 
Christ we may be brought to a lasting and righteous peace, and 
that the nations of this world may be united in a closer fellow- 
ship for the promotion of Thy glory and the good of all mankind. 

These, our prayers, we offer and present to Thee in the name 
of Him who hast taught us to pray: Our Father which art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done, on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory, forever and ever. Amen. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterdax's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. f 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Boy Scouts of America, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, and requesting n conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. ths 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
8 on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

hair. : i 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Gonk, Mr. SxrrH of South Carolina, Mr. Swrn of Georgia, 
Mr. Gronna, and Mr. Norris conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House dis- 
agrees to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9504) 
to amend section 4067 of the Revised. Statutes by extending its 
scope to include women, asks a conference with the Senate or 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Wess, Mr. Carin, and Mr. VoLsTeAD managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8696) making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1919, asks a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, Mr. Haypen, and Mr. CAMP- 
BELL of Kansas managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 8 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3714) to provide further for the national security and 
defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of 
the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 


war, and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for other 


purposes. 
The message also announced that the House had passed the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate, requesting the President of 
the United States to recommend a day of public humiliation, 
prayer, and fasting. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BECKHAM. I present a communication from the presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club, of Louisville, Ky., inclosing a resolu- 
tion adopted by that club on the 28ti ultimo. I ask that the 
communication and accompanying resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Rotary CLUB or LOUISVILLE, : 
Louisville, Ky., March 30, 1918. 
Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM, 


Washington, D. C. - 

Dear Sm: The inclosed resolution, adopted March 28 by the Rotary 
Club of Louisville, is earnestly recommended for your careful and 
immediate consideration. 

The Rotary Club does not doubt that our Government, through its 
Secret Service agencies, is doing a great many things that we know 
nothing of; but we do know that in ‘Louisville, and in every other sèc- 
tion of America, traitors flaunt their treason boldly and arrogantiy, and 
we feel that treasonable words should be dealt with as resolutely as 
treasonable acts. 

Unless more stringent laws are enacted, or those that we have are 
more vigorously enforced, the people will be compelled to take this mat- 
ter into their own hands, and thereby lay themselves liable to the un- 
justifiable charga of mob violence, 

Respectfully, 

Whereas the newspa 
and expressions o 
United States; and i ; ; j 

Whereas such actions and expressions are calculated and intended to 
ae cantor’ and aid to the enemies of this Government aud its 
allies; an : 


J. H. RICHMOND, President. 


are daily reporting the activities 
pro-German sympathizers in the 


rs of this countr 
enemy aliens an 


„ 


Whereas such activities and expressions are the gravest forms of offense 
at eh Sees should be t with in the most summary manner 
zan 
reas the re eee ne for such offenses has been ineffective either 
because of inadequate laws to provide proper punishment or because 
of fallure of those charged with the duty to diligently enforce the 
laws with reference thereto or both: eTore, be it 

Resolved, That the Rotary Club of Louisville calls upon the President 
and the Congress of the United States to take action immediately to 
pona such laws as may be e to meet and remedy this inde- 
ensible situation, and also to take action to compel the proper enforce- 
ment of all laws dealing with such offenses to the end that our enemies 
and their sympathizers in this country shall be made to understand that 
they must cease their disloyal activities: and be it further 

‘esolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Senators and Congressmen from Ken- 
tucky, and to the Louisville press. 

Mr. FRANCE. I present a resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Maryland, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Strate or MARYLAND, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY or STATE. 

I, Thomas W. Simmons, secretary of state of the State of Maryland 
under and by virtue of the authority vested in me by section 59 o 
article 35 of the Annotated Code of Maryland, do hereby certify that the 
following is a full, true, and correct copy ofa joint resolution of the 
General Assembly of Maryland passed at its 3 session, 1918, as the 
same is taken from and compared with the original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and have caused 
to be affixed the official seal of the secretary of state, at Annapolis, 
Nä., this 12th day of March, in the year 1918. 

[SEAL] k THos. W. SIMMONS, 

ecretary 


of State. 
Joint resolution 12. 


Joint resolution and memorial of the General 8 a ee 
ary e 


gton, Potomac & Chesapeake - 
road, now or formerly belonging to the Washington, Potomac & Chesa- 
pan Railroad . and extending from Brandywine in 
228 Pn ye to Mechanicsville, in St. Marys County, in the State 
Whereas the Ene of the Washington, Potomac & Chesapeake Railroad 
Co., extending from Brandywine, in Prince Georges County, Mad., trav- 
erses portions of said counties and also portions of Charles County 
in said State, which are susceptible of eat agricultural produc- 
tion, and which are entirely without railroad facilities other than 
such as have been heretofore furnished by said ra company ; 


and 

Whereas by a decree of the circuit court for Prince Georges County, Md.. 
the said railroad company has been dissolved, and has recent! ceased 
to operate or exercise its franchises as a common carrier; a 

Whereas, without adequate shipping facilities, the production of food 
products within the territory heretofore served by said railroad com- 
pany will greatly curtailed at a period when it is imperative that 

weer possible impetus to food production be maintained: Therefore 


Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Representa- 
tives from the State of Maryland in the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States, respectively, be, and 
they are hereby, respective ested to yom, bring to the atten- 
tion of the Director General of ilroads of the United States the im- 
3 of — breton or controlling and 8 operating the 
ine of railroad heretofore owned and operated by the aforesaid Wash- 
ington. Potomac & Chesapeake Railroad Co. during the period of the 
pni war or longer, and to that end cause to be passed such legisla- 

on through the Senate and Congress of the Uni States as may be 
necessary in the ses. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Maryland be, and he is 

ereby, requested to immediate transmit, under the t seal of this 
State, a copy of the aforegoing resolution and memorial to each of the 
Senators and Representatives now in the Congress of the United States 
from the State of Maryland, with the earnest request that they lay the 
same before their respective Houses in support of the measure herein- 


before set forth. 
[SEAL] PETER J. CAMPBELL, 
President of the Senate. 
HERBERT R. GOODEN, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 

Approved March 12, 1918. > 

Mr. TILLMAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Agriculture of Union, S. C., praying for Government 
control of dogs and for the encouragement of sheep raising, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of sundry post-office 
employees of Hutchinson, Kans., praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of John A. Dix Post, No. 59, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Colum- 
bus, Kans., praying for an increase of pension of soldiers of 
the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hast- 
ings, Minn., praying for the repeal of the present zone system 
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of postage on second-class mail matter, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Imperial Valley 
Typographical Union, of California, praying for an increase in 
the salaries of compositors and pressmen employed in the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I report back favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H. R. 7237) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 350) thereon. 

T VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


Mr. OVERMAN, I ask unanimous consent to report from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
8753) to amend section 8, title 1, of the act entitled “An act 
to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15. 1917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hanni in the chair). 
The Senator from North Carolina asks unanimous consent to 
report the bill named by him. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
` Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this is a very far-reaching 
and very important bill under the conditions now existing, and 
I trust every Senator will read it. I shall ask the Senate to- 
morrow to allow me to call the bill up in the morning hour, 
and, because of its importance, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The bill reported this day by Mr. Overman, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amendments, is as follows: 

An act (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An 
act to punish acts of interference with the forei, relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes, approved June 15, 1917. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 3 of title 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, be, and the same 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully 


or other securities of the United States or the ey? of loans by or 
to the United States, and whoever, when the United States is at war, 
shall willfully cause or attempt to cause, or incite or attempt to incite 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, in military 
or naval forces of the United States, or shall will ruct or dis- 
courage or willfully attempt to or discourage the recruiting or 
enlistment service of the United States, and whoever, when the United 
States is at war, shall atter, print, write, or publish any disloyal, pro- 
fane, scurrilous, Ng a He or abusive language about th t 

vernment of the United Sta or the Constitution of the United 


States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States into 


istunce to any 

ly constitut Federal or State authority in connection with the 
prosecution of the war, or shall 5 the lor of any foreign enemy, 
or shall by utterance, writing, printing, publication, or 3 spoken, 
urge, incite, or advocate any curtailment of production in this country 
of anything or things, product or products, necessary or essential to 
the prosecution of the war in which the United States may be engaged, 
with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United States 


VTV 
than years, or both.” 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 4239) granting an increase of pension to John 
Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions, 


goja r tti 


By Mr McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4240) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. ; 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: a 

A bill (S. 4241) making provisions of section 5. Post Office 
appropriation act for fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, applicable 
to District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4242) granting an increase of pension to W. L. 
Heiskell; and 

A bill (S. 4243) granting an increase of pension to W. T. 
Ferguson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4244) for the relief of entrymen within the Castle 
Peak irrigation project in Utah; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 4245) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Lecey (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4246) granting an increase of pension to Clarence 
S. Hall (with accompgpying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 145) declaring a state of war 
exists between the United States of America and the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria and of Turkey; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE, ETC., BILL. 


Mr. SIMMONS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $4,500 for salary for Statistician for the Senate Joseph 
S. McCoy, intended to be proposed by him to the legislative, ete., 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 8529) to repeal the act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the National German-American Alliance,“ ap- 
proved February 25, 1907, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


DISMISSAL OF UNPATRIOTIC GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I introduce a joint resolution 
and ask that it be read and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) to provide for the dis- 
missal of unpatriotic Goyernment employees was read the first 
time by its title, the second time at length, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That any employee or official of the United States 
Government who commits any disloyal act or utters any unpatriotic, 
disloyal, or seditious language, or who, in an abusive an violent 
manner criticizes the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
or the flag of the United States, be at once dismissed from the service. 


PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. POMERENB. I present a report of the conference com- 
mittee on House bill 2316, known as the export-trade bil 
The report must, I understand, under the rule governing con- 
ferences, be acted upon by the House first. I therefore ask 
that it lie on the table for the present. . 

The report was received and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2316) to promote export trade, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 8. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5 and 6, and agree to the same 
with amendments as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken 
out and the matter inserted by said amendments strike out, in 
lines 1, 2, and 3, page 3, all of section 2 after the word “ or,” 
in line 1, page 3, the matter stricken out being “ intentionally 
and unduly enhances prices within the United States of com- 
modities of the class exported by such association,” and insert 
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in lieu thereof the following: “intentionally enhances or de- 
presses prices within the United States of commodities of the 
class exported by such association, or which substantially 
lessens eompetition within the United States or otherwise re- 
Strains trade therein”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the sume with an 
amendment as follows: In line 18, page 5, strike out the words 
“or intentionally and unduly,” and in line 20, page 5, after the 
word “association,” insert the words “ or substantially lessens 
competition within the United States or otherwise restrains 
trade therein“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
SA ATLEE PoMERENE, 
Jok T. ROBINSON, 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. X. WEBB, 
C. C. CARLIN, 
A. J. VOLSTEAD. 
- Managers on the part of the House. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 3401. An act to authorize the President to reduce tempo- 
rarily the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy; and 

S. 3404. An act to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave for 
three months, or who has been convicted of any offense punish- 
able by confinement in the penitentiary by the civil authorities, 
and prohibiting such officer's reappointment. 


EDUCATION OF ADULT ILLITERATES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 4185) to require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to devise methods and promote plars for 
the elimination of adult illiteracy in the United States. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
quorum. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is not present. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Myers Smoot 
Baird Henderson Nelson Sterlin 
Bankhead Hitchcock New Sutherland 
Beckbam Hollis Norris Swanson 
Calder James Nugent Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Overman Thompson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Page Tillman 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Penrose ‘Townsend 
Dillingham Kellogg Phelan Trammell 
Fall <endrick Pitiman Underwood 
Fernald Kenyon Poindexter Vardaman 
Fletcher King Pomerene Wadsworth 
France Kirby Reed Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Knex Robinson Warren 
Gallinger Laage Saulsbur: Watson 
Gerry McCumber Sheppa Williams 
Gore McKellar Sherman Wolcott 
Gronna MeLean Shields 

Hale McNary Smith, Ga. 

Harding Martin Smith, S. C. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Gorr] is detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move that the bill under con- 
oe be recommitted to the Committee on Education and 

abor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in behalf of the com- 
mittee, I desire to express the hope that the bill will not be re- 
committed. It would be useless to recommit it. The bill is 
now in as good shape as we know how to make it. With the 
assistance of the Senate it has been amended, and I think it is 
a better bill now than it was when it first came from the com- 
mittee. j 

I hope the Senate will pass the bill, and pass it at once. If 
the use of this fund is to be valuable to men in cantonments, 
then the Commissioner of, Education must immediately take 
steps to ecoperate with the forces of the Secretary of War to 
help plan better work in the cantonments toward teaching those 
who can not speak English to speak English and toward teach- 
ing those who can not read to read. 
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stimulate at once a system in the States of active effort to teach 


all within the draft age how to speak English and how to read. 
This work must be done at once if its grentest value is to be ob- 


tained. 
It is useless to recommit the bill. 
favor of this work, then defeat the bill. 


from its present state. 


I urge that the motion to recommit be defented and that the 


bill be voted upon on its merits. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word in reply to-the Senator 
from Georgia. 

As I understood the Senator yesterday, the committee report- 
ing this bill has before it now measures ofen broad and compre- 
hensive nature providing for the vocational training and for the 
education of the maimed and wounded soldiers who may returo 
from the war, and for the training in a preliminary way of the 
illiterates seeking citizenship in this Republic. Of course the 
sensible thing now is to devote ourselves to the vigorous prosce- 
cution of the war. We dissipate our energies in all sorts of fads 
nud experiments. It needs practical utilitariaus now to conduct 
a war, and while engaged in this life and death struggle it is 
absurd and exceedingly unwise to attempt the part of a Doe 
Quixote. and seek to remedy and cure all the ills of the world. 
We should spend every energy to organize to beat Germany. It is 
ludicrous to me to waste our time debating over the illiteracy 
in States, and providing positions for a few men to inquire about 
the educational systems of the various States. It would be 
wiser to appropriate money to teach us how to fight, how to 
marshal gur resources, how to defeat our powerful enemy and 
save our country and our liberties. There are toe many cranks 
trying to secure legislation and determine governmental policies, 
There is only one supreme duty now, and that is to win this war. 
Not one dollar will be spent by my vote for unnecessary things 
until we triumph and civilization is saved. I would like to drive 
the foolish sentimentalists and visionary fanaties out of our 
midst until this dark storm is over. How incomplete and ineffec- 
tive must be any plan now to educate illiterates in the United 
States and to educate those fighting in the Army. We need 
fighters and cannon and powder and bullets and aircraft. The 
schools and educational systems will follow our victory. My 
point is that we are now fighting for our lives; let us bend every 
energy to this stupendous task. 

Necessarily our educational work will be interrupted during 
the war. With the advent of peace there will be many read- 
justments. The old world will never come back to us. New con- 
ditions—industrially, sociologically, politically—will be before us. 
No one can foretell what the days of the future will bring forth. 
Mighty revolutions in our social order may occur, which will 
shake the foundations of our Government. Educational systems 
will be modified; the relation between the States and the Federal 
Government may undergo great mutations. We pray that out 
of the war there may come peace and order and a new spirit of 
justice that will bind humanity in the bonds of enduring affection. 

But now we want men te fight and money and more money to 
meet the staggering demands of the war. 

This bill provides for such a pitiful and weak work, and it pro- 
vides for so imperfect and uncorrelated. effort, that it can not be 
trented with seriousness and ought not to meet with approval. 
I repeat what I said yesterday in discussing this measure: “It is 
a waste of money and is designed as a beginning to extend the 
activities of the Federal Government over the States in matters 
purely local and domestic.” I make the prediction now that 
legislation of this character will be seized upen to make further 
demands upon Congress for nid in the educational work within 
the States. Soon-the appetite will be developed for subsidies 
and bounties from the General Government. for State education. 

The promise of money from Congress to be distributed among 
the States, or to be expended in the States, particularly for so 
worthy an objective as education, will find welcome auditors 
everywhere. How delightful the climax will be, when we are 
called upon te collect millions of dollars from the people of the 
States through the costly instrumentalities employed by the 
General Government to execute its revenue laws, only to. dis- 
tribute it back to the States, less the large purt that will be 
eaten up by. officials and bureaus. and employees and the unnum- 
bered agencies of the Government! We seem not te have learned 
the fact that before money cun be spent it must be obtained. by 
the Goyernment. 

The thoughtless seem to think that if an appropriation is 
made by Congress for a State is. to be spent in the State, that 
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Tt. is also.desjred that the Commissioner of Equcation shall 


If the Senate is not in 
We would report the 
bill to you at once just as it is now if it was recommitted. I am 
aware of no member of the committee who desires to change it 
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no one has to bear any burden, and that-the people of the State 
pay no portion of the amount. 7 

I want the Federal Government to keep its hands off from the 
States, except where the Constitution yests it with authority to 
lay its hands upon them, and to permit the people to control their 
own domestic and local affairs. It is unpopular to oppose appro- 
pee particularly appropriations te be spent within. the 

tates. 0 

It is so easy to defend to the people of a State the expenditure 
of money within the State, which came from the National 
Treasury, and it is oftentimes an ungracious task to expiain. 
opposition to a scheme the success of which would mean. the 
lightening of burdens resting upon the State. 

Mr. President, I shall continue to oppose legislation which is 
calculated to enervate the people, diminish their love for their 
own States, and develop a spirit of pauperism and dependency, 
so that they feel that only by the grace and power of the Gen- 
eral Government ean they live or survive. 

Strong and virile States, filled with a thinking, courageous peo- 
pie who have independence and local self-government, will make 
a puissant and glorious Republic. 

The States can and will be weakened by the gifts from the 
National Government. 

The language of this bill indicates vhat its purpose is, viz, 
to aid in educational work within the States, 

Listen to these words of the bill: 

To promote plans for the elimination cf i[iteracy, and the extension 
of education among the adult population, and cooperate with State, 
county, district, and municipal education oflicers and others in putting 
these plans into operation. 

The Federal bureau or agency is to cooperate with the States 
and the political subdivisions of the States, to promote educa- 
tion and to eliminate illiteracy. 

It is obvious that the plan is to intrude the Federal Govern- 
ment into a purely domestic matter. We are asked by this bill 
to aid the States to overcome illiteracy and improve their educa- 
tional systems. Of course, if we appropriate money wrung 
from the people by taxation to be used in educational work 
within the States it will accomplish some good. But that is not 
the only question here presented. 

This biil, if enacted into law, will be regarded as an entering 
wedge by the Federal Government into the school activities of 
the States, and will be resented by States having’ the proper 
spirit or with the desire for larger appropriations in the future. 
It is manifestly insufficient to care for maimed soldiers, and it 
would be foolish to make appropriations for such purpose until 
a proper scheme has been devised. 

This bill will enable a number of men to get jobs and collate 
a few statistics in regard to illiteracy, knowledge of which we 
all possess; or, if we do not, we can obtain it within a few 
moments by consulting the books in the Library. It is an ill- 
conceived plan. and will be wholly impotent to accomplish any 
satisfactory results. In view of the fact that the committee is 
considering the question of caring for the maimed and wounded, 
and providing for their education, and is also considering the 
question as fo the duty devolving upon the Federal Government 
to prepare aliens for the responsibilities of citizenship, I believe 
it unwise to pass this measure. To touch this matter in a piece- 
meal way is folly. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, in view of the discussion of yes- 
terday, and the facts that were then elucidated, that the wise 
d proper thing would be to recommit this bill and permit the 
conunittee that has consideration of these other important meas- 
ures to consider this question, so that a safe, rational, and 
scientific plan may be proposed. to meet conditions deemed so 
important as to require congressional consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, us many Senators are 
here this morning who were not present on yesterday, I wish to 
say that I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] misunder- 
stands the measures which are being worked upon to which he 
refers. A number of bills have been prepared looking toward 
an organized effort by the Government vocutionally to reeducate 
wounded soldiers, to teach them how to use their remaining 
physical powers in some line of endeavor by which they may 
find oecupation and earn a livelihood; but this measure has no 
connection whatever with those measures. Those measures lave 
reference to returned soldiers who are wounded. 

I wish to say that great progress las been made in that line 
of work in Great Britain and France and Canada and Germany 
since this war has been going on. A number of those bills are 
now before experts, who are studying them with a view of sug- 
gesting the best plan for such a measure. It will not help us at 
all in this bill to bring up that measure at the same time. This 


bill has reference to an entirely different subject. This bill is 
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Immediately brought forward as the result of information 
gathered as to the number of our drafted men who can not speak 
English and our drafted men who ean not read and write. A 
number of the States are beginning an effort to eliminate such 
illiteracy and to teaeh English. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Secretary of War is seeking in 
the cantonments to do work upon this line. Senators will find 
the whole subject discussed in the letter, which F put in the 
Recorp n few days ago from the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Commissioner of Education being connected with that depart- 
ment. The desire is that the direction of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion may be given to stimulate and to unify this work in the 
cantonments. which the Secretary of War is seeking to conduct 
with a separate fund, but which needs the stimulating and ad- 
vising help of trained educators. They are found connected 
with the Bureau of Education. 

It is said that the sum proposed to be appropriated by the 
Dill is very small. We only ask for $100,000 from now until the 
Ist of July, continuing, however, to be used thereafter, ff not 
before, consuming $50,000 annually after the Ist of July. 

I wish to inipress the fact that this is not for the teaching 
work itself. There are other forces to do that; the States and 
the cities have the force to do that; but here is a particular 
Une of work to be directed to illiterate adults, a line upon which 
the States even have not heretofore exerted themselves; a line 
of work to teach English especially to all within the drafted 
age. ‘Phe Secretary of War desires the help of the Bureau of 


Education In eonducting this work: the States desire it; the | 


cities desire it. This small sum of money will be used to help 
direct and stimulate this most valuable service. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. KING. What does the Senator from Georgia think this 
language means: 

Provided further, That the Commissioner of Educatio 
oa to promote the teaching of adult illiterates and men and 
in the n or 
written invitation or consent of the board of education or the chief 
school officer of such State, Territory, or District of Columbia. 

Permit me to state this: Does not the Senator from Georgia 
concede that this bill is for the purpose of enabling the Bureau 
of Education to go into the States and to cooperate in a measure 
with the activities of the States in regard to education, and to 
supervise, so far as it may, the educational methods of the States? 
In other words, is it not a plan to intrude the Federal Govern- 
ment into the educational systems of the States, and will it not 
be made the pretext by the States for abandoning the duty rest- 
ing upon them to provide an educational system under the police 
power of the State for those living within their borders? Will 
it not lead the States to appeal to the Federal Government to 
take up the question of education and bear the burden which 
eduention imposes? Will it not lead more and more to the 
atrophying of the powers of the State and more and more to the 


women 


assumption by the Federal Government of powers and duties | 


which belong to the States themselves? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not claim, Mr. President, to be 
a prophet, but I dissent entirely from the conclusions of the 
Senator from Utah with reference to the effect of this bill. We 
have inaugurated a system of extension work from the colleges 
of agriculture; we have inaugurated our vocational educational 
work; we have done much to stimulate and aid the States in 
educational work. This does not mean that the Commissioner 
of Education will interfere with the werk of the States. It is 
expressly declared that even His plans, bis suggestions, shall be 
given to those alone who desire them. 

We know that the Secretary of War desires them; we know 
he needs the help; we know that the moving force eame first 
from that souree; but we also find that the opportunity exists 
to at once arouse and to organize forces in the States that will 
make a strenuous effort to remove illiteracy from the drafted 
men even before they reach the cantonments. It is simpiy along 
the line of werk which the Government has been doing for years. 
Where an especial need of stimulus is required of national value 
in the State, whether in agriculture or in education or in other 
lines, we have sought to give ft. 


What is the Bureau of Edueation for? According to the view 


of the Senator from Utah, it should never have been organized, 
and it ought now to be abolished, and yet the Bureau of Educa- 
tion has done much to stimulate great and proficient work in 
the public schools of many States, and I have never heard the 
suggestion that there was an unfortunate interference with that 


edurntion in State or Territory of the United States or 
strict of Columbia, by cooperatio otherwise. without the recommit the bill to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


work. It has done much to advance the standard of teaching and 
the standard of teachers. I think the Senate understands it, 
and I will not consume further time. ; 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the Senator from Georgia 
takes his seat the Chair desires to state that he is going to 
enforce the rule of two speeches on the motion to recommit, 
unless unanimous consent of the Senate is given to the contrary. 
Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, if the purpose of this bill is to 
bring about the result which has been announced by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, it is not expressed in the bill. It seems to 


‘authorize the Commissioner of Education to investigate the 


methods of training illiterate mem and women that obtain in 
the United States and the methods that obtain in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, ff the Senator will 
allow me to interrupt him, that feature has been stricken from 
the bill. Let me send the Senator a copy of the bill as it has 


been amended by the Senate. 


Mr. KIRBY. I would be glad to have one; I was discussing 
the old bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have amended it substantially. 

Mr. KIRBY. I am almost moved to ask with the Senator 
from Georgia what is the existing Bureau of Education for if 
it is not now familiar with these methods that obtain in the 
United States and in foreign countries? It certainly ought to 
be fully advised of those methods. It is not proposed to use 
any of this money or any of the plans to instruct men within 
the draft age or men who have been drafted and brought into 
eamp; at least the bill that I have here does not indicate that 
such is the purpose. 

It seems te me it is time that the money of this country at 
this critical period should be expended for the purpose of train- 
ing men within the draft age and all other soldiers in their 
calling, and how to destroy the enemy, rather than in an under- 


| taking to revamp the edueational systems of the country; and 


unless there is some more definite purpose expressed in this bill 


to bring about the results indieated by the Senator from 
tion shall not un- 


Georgia I shall vote against it. I do not believe it ought to be 
enacted into law in its present form. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion te 


[Putting the question.] The Chair is unable to decide. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for a division. 

On a division the Senate refused te recommit the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia to line 5, where, after the word “several 
States,” I think the words “and the District ef Columbia ™ 
cought to be inserted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I accept the suggestion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that amendment. Also, in line 8, 
before the word “ States,” the word “several” should be in- 
serted; and after the word States, the words “and the Dis- 
triet of Columbia.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The difficulty is that the Senator 


from New Hampshire is not using the print of the bill used at 


the desk, but is using the reprinted bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am using the bill in its amended form, 
as it was ordered reprinted last evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary has difficulty in 
finding the place in the original bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The amendment is in the reprinted bill 
in line 5, after the word States,” to insert the words “and the 
District of Columbia.” 

The Secretary. On page 1 of the reprinted bill, line 5, after 
the words “ the several States,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“and the District of Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, in line 8, page 1, before the word 
“States,” I move to insert the word “several”; and after the 
word States,“ to insert the words and the District of Colum- 
bia.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stater. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1 of the reprint, line 8, before the 
word “States,” where it appears the second time, it is pro- 
posed to insert the werd “several”; and after the word 
“States,” to insert the words and the District of Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia to the phraseology in line 10, page 2. 
Perhaps it fs right as it is, but it reads: 

That for the se of carrying out the provisions of this act there 
fs hereby * be — — i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The word “authorized” should be 
stricken out. 


- - - — 
Mr. GALLINGER. I move to strike out the words “ author- 
ized. to be,” so that it will read “there is hereby appropriated.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2 of the reprint, line 10, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “ authorized to be,” so that it will 
read “there is hereby appropriated.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I presume the words “ authorized to 
be” were employed in order that the appropriation might be 
carried in a general appropriation bill, but still I would rather 
they be left out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should hardly think that would be 
necessary, I will call the attention of the Senator from Georgia 
to the fact that, after the bill has been passed, in amending the 
title the words “and the District of Columbia” should be 
inserted. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the bill by striking out, be- 
ginning in line 14, page 2, after the word “ expended,” the fol- 
lowing words found on that line, also line 15 and line 16, to wit: 


And $50,000 for each succeeding fiscal year until June 30, 1928. 


I do not think that the Senate of the United States wants to 
obligate itself to make an appropriation for this purely experi- 
mental and absurd proposition up to and including the year 1928. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The language sought to be stricken 
out by the Senator from Utah was put in yesterday as an amend- 
ment, so that the motion of the Senator from Utah must be first 
to reconsider the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. 

tr. KING. I was not aware of that action. I therefore move 
to reconsider the action of the Senate yesterday by which the 
amendment just referred to was inserted in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Utah to reconsider. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the Chair is unable to determine. 
Those in favor of the motion will rise. [A pause.] Those op- 
posed will rise. [A pause,] The vote whereby the amendment 
was adopted is reconsidered. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the real purpose of 
putting in the words “authorized to be” was that the question 
of an immediate appropriation might still be considered by the 
Senate and provided for in a general appropriation bill, with- 
out being subject to the point of order as being general legis- 
lation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not what is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that is not entirely 
what is before the Senate, but it is partly what is before the 
Senate. I think it will be a great mistake to limit this appro- 
priation to one year. I think we ought to carry it for a longer 
time than that. I would not insist upon the appropriation for 
the full limit of time up to 1928. but I think it would be well 
worth while to make this appropriation $100,000 for the next 
three years—for the present year, for the next year, and the 
next year. Certainly for two years we ought to carry an appro- 
priation that would plan going on with the work after July 1 
next. If the bill were changed so as to carry the appropriation 
of $100,000 to July 1, and $100,000 for the following year, I 
would not object to seeing the good effect of this work in deter- 
mining whether we should carry it further. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Georgia 
whether the Bureau of Education may not now, under its gen- 
eral powers and under the law, discharge all of the duties and 
obligations required to be performed under this act? ' 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not think there is any au- 
thority that carries this line of work, and there is certainly 
no appropriation, and I think this bill is necessary to do so. 

Mr. KING. .If the Senator will pardon me, I understood the 
Senator a few moments ago, in dilating upon the effective work 
of the Bureau of Education, to state that it had had a stimulat- 
ing effect upon education, and that it had done something to- 
ward coordinating the educational systems of the States. Ob- 
viously, if it has done anything along those lines, it has made 
some inquiry into the question of illiteracy. Therefore it is—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator does 
not desire to ask me a question, I think we will get along better 
if he will do so and then let me proceed. - 
Mr. KING. Then I will pretermit what I was about to ob- 
serve, and ask the Senator if the Bureau of Education may not 
now devise efficient and economic methods for teaching adult 

. jlliterates and men and women of meager education in the United 
States? 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Bureau of Education has no ap- 
propriation with which to make an organization in that direc- 
tion. The question of the education of adults, the question of 
training those who can not speak English to speak English, is 
a subject which has been brought forcefully to the attention of 
the country only within the past 12 months, or certainly more 
forcefully to the attention of the country within the past 12 
months than ever before. There is no provision connected with 
the Bureau of Education and there is no fund of money the use 
of which is contemplated in such a direction. 

I regard this as one of the most valuable services that can be 
rendered—a service that probably can be accomplished with less 
expenditure than any other service where so much good would 
come from so small an expenditure. Now, why should we re- 
fuse? Why should we be technical about it? The Senator from 
Utah does not really object to this work. He desires it; but 
his imagination has conjured up a dread lest this is the opening 
wedge for some great appropriation looking toward national aid 
to education in the States. 

I um not afraid of anything of the kind. I am not afraid of 
national cooperation with the States for the improvement of the 
citizenry of the United States. I believe in national contribu- 
tion along lines of stimulation for educational work. I think 
it is a splendid work. I think we get much return for few dol- 
lars spent; and I am simply astonished that this effort—so meri- 
torious, so yaluable—should have met with opposition. 

I am opposed to striking out those words. If the Senate de- 
sired to amend them, and lessen the number of years, I would 
not object; but to strike them out entirely would be undoubt- 
edly a blunder. I would be willing to see it amended, if the 
Senate desired, so as to provide that it should only be continued 
for a less length of time, that we might see the good results that 
come from the work, and then extend it still further. But the 
Senator from Utah asks that the Senate limit the appropria- 
tion to July 1 next. I would be perfectly willing to accept an 
amendment of $100,000, and $100,000 annually during the con- 
tinuance of the war. 

Mr. KIRBY, Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. KIRBY. Does not the Senator think that the Bureau of 
Education can perfect these plans within one year with $100.000 
and continue to exist and perform its functions as heretofore? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
does not comprehend the work of the Bureau of Education. It 
is not simply to perfect the plans. Leaders along these lines 
will go out and work. They will work with teachers’ conven- 
tions; they will work with teachers in cities; they will work 
with gatherings of patriotic people, and they will continue so 
to work, It is astonishing that our Nation has permitted so 
large a number of inhabitants to live in it so long who can not 
speak English. 

I, for one, am opposed to printing a newspaper in the United 
States in anything but English. I, for one, am in favor of mak- 
ing the English language the language spoken by every citizen 
of the United States; and to that end I am in favor of aggres- 
sive leadership by the Government itself to teach English to 
every citizen of the United States. 

I am opposed to the motion to strike out. I would not object 
to a reduction of the number of years. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, before the Senator 
sits down, I should like to ask him a question. 

In connection with the expenses to be incurred by the Bureau 
of Education, I simply want to cite, for the information of the 
Senator, an experience we had in our State in making a census 
of the subnormal children. That census took nearly three years, 
and it was alarming and astounding in its results. We found 
that there were over 2 per cent ef the children of the State— 
2 per cent of 600,000 that we educated—who were subnormal. 
Now, that information was not available for the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and in support of this bill I simply wish to say that 
it would be of great assistance to the States in the Union to 
have these statistics, so that they may reform their own school 
systems and take care of the illiterates in their own educational 
systems. It tukes time and it takes money to make this in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


Mr. President, before the motion to 


strike out is voted upon, I move that the provision be limited 
to 1924, cutting off the last four years. I move to amend the 
portion sought to be stricken out by changing the word “ eight“ 
to “ four“ first. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken upon 
that amendment I want to express my hearty concurrence in the 
views just stated by the Senator from Georgia regarding the 
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necessity for making the English language what it purports to 
be—the language of the United States of America. The time 
has come when no man who is unable to speak that language 
should be accorded political rights, and I believe that we should 
do any and every thing necessary to be done in order to make 
that tongue universal. 

I say that without the slightest prejudice against the natural 
sentiments of the 1 t to this country for the language of 
his own country. Indeed, a knowledge of modern languages is 
becoming more and more a part of the necessary equipment of 
every citizen. But when we consider that we have communities 
in the United States. and a great many of them, where the 
English tongue is not heard at all, and where the policy of those 
communities is to make them as foreign as themselves, which is 
done through their control of boards of education, through the 
influence which their power to vote gives them; when we con- 
sider further that we are now suffering from such conditions, 
and suffering far more extensively than the public knows, we 
would be failing in our duty if we did not make every possible 
effort at this time toward the beginning of a system that will 
make such conditions after the war practically and politically 
impossible. 

Mr. President, I have had occasion to say upon this floor 
once or twice during this session, and others have voiced the 
same thing, that there is an absence of unity of purpose and 
of n spirit in the United States which must manifest itself 
before we can even begin the prosecution of this war as an 
American war; and the lack of it can be traced largely to the 
insularity of our foreign populations, perpetuated by an igno- 
rance of the English tongue and their constant use of the lan- 
guage of their native land. 

I know that our secret-service system is hampered at present 
because of the prevalence of so many languages in this country, 
and that plots of all sorts are hatched in these nests of for- 
eigners with practieal impunity In many instances because the 
language which there flourishes is not the English lancuage 
and because it is extremely difficult to secure the right agencies 
to discover and afterwards to develop and punish them. 

Mr. President, I am well satisfied, and as the days pass by 
and information is aceumulated my convictions are strength- 
ened, that in nearly every avenue of the goverumental activities 
essential to the successful prosecution of this war our ene- 
mies are at work, and at werk actively. I do not mean to say 
that they are all composed of foreigners, because they are not. 
Indeed, the subtlest and most dangerous of all our secret ene- 
mies in this country are the men and women of Anglo-Saxon 
descent who speak the English language and who are selling 
their birthright. their patriotism, and possibly the fate of the 
race to which they belong for the considerations which German 
agencies are able and eager to pay; they are producing results 
and very serious ones. To ilustrate: 

Mr. President, I received a letter this morning and another 
on yesterday morning, from the same factory, calling my atten- 
tion to the fact that out of the manufacture of 5.000 rubber 
gas masks 2,900 were found defective, and after they had been 
discarded some of them were found packed among those that 
had passed inspection. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr, President, what was the matter with 
them? 

Mr. THOMAS. The matter with them was that small per- 
forations, invisible to the eye, but through which all kinds of 
gases may penetrate, were discovered in them by stretching, 
by testing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was that done by somebody in the factory? 

Mr. THOMAS. It must have been done by men and women 
in the factory; and that, Mr. President, is only a sample of 
what is going on. 

Mr. President, I think we may now be confronted with the 
supreme crisis of this war. The German drive has not ended. 
It is merely waiting long enough to get its second wind. Ameri- 
can troops, with those of the allies, are in the newly improvised 
trelches. They are fighting for the allies, fighting for us, and 
fighting for the future. If there ever was a time during this 
war when all the energies we possess should be unified in the 
support of that gallant army we have sent across the sea, this 
is the hour. Yet, what are the dispatches this morning? Five 
thousand men on strike in the Norfolk yards; sixty-odd thou- 
sand in New York threatening to go out to-morrow; seven or 
eight thousand strikers in Kansas City—a sympathetic strike, 
prompted by some paltry difference between a lot of laundry- 
men und their employers; and these do not comprise them all. 

Mr. President, is there any significance in the fact that these 
labor difficulties occur at this crisis, or is it a mere coincidence? 
To my mind, it is a part of the German propaganda which easily 
operates through processes of their own, one of which is to 
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nan itself of those to whom the English language is not 
own. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if it 
is not the result of a propaganda that was made here before we 
declared war? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, Mr. President, it is the result of a 
propaganda that began on the day when peace was declared 
between Prussia and France. It is the result of a propaganda 
which has formed a part of the organized preparation of the 
Empire of Germany through which it proposes to secure dominion 
over the world. It is a propaganda, Mr. President, that exists 
in every country upon the globe. In a house in Downing Street, 
in the city ef London, is a vast mass of material, document- 
ary in character, collated since the war by the British Govern- 
ment from the four corners of the earth. This material is ex- 
pressed in every language and every dialect under the sun. 
Through the agency of associations of every character, civic, 
political, economic, and religious, it is mute evidence of a vast 
propaganda the advocates and converts of which are far more 
dangerous to liberty than the legions of the Kaiser upon the 
battle fields of Europe. The debacle in Russia never could. 
have been accomplished by the armed forces of the Kaiser. It 
was the result of that secret undermining force which for want 
of a better name we call pan-Germanism, the same force which 
is producing these terrible labor conditions at this time. 

Mr. President, if we are to utilize our entire energies toward 
the proper prosecution of his war, and we must use them if we 
are to win it. it is high time these strikes and suspensions be 
properly characterized. I contend that the man who incites a 
strike at this time. I do not care what his motives are, is an 
enemy of the United States and should be treated as such. I 
declare, Mr. President, deliberately that the fomenters of strikes 
in our labor ranks are traitors to the country whose protection 
they invoke. 

I do not confine my statement, Mr. President, to these people. 
It is equally true of many of our profiteers. And certainly true 
of any man who at any time anywhere is impeding the program 
of this Government, whether he be in command or whether he 
be a subaltern. f i 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to say that there is a propaganda 
going or in this country against the sale of our bonds. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. there are none so blind as 
those who will not see. The propaganda to which the Senator 
from North Carolina refers is not confined to our bond sales. 
It exists everywhere, Unfortunately some people in high places 
are unwittingly aiding that propaganda through interferences 
with natural production, through the fixing of arbitrary prices 
and the multiplication of uncertainty in our economic life, the 
consequences of which, I fear, will be more painfully evident 
next fall and next winter than they are now. It requires all 
our energies to prosecute this war. By dividing them between 
its prosecution and the attempt to direct the business of the 
country at this time it can not be done. I do not believe in 
profiteering; no man does. But, Mr. President, the business 
interests of the country must not be too greatly interfered with 
if we are to continue to receive the supplies which we must have 
and to make the money which is necessary for the prosecution 
of the war. 

Hence I say that policies which produce an atmosphere of dis- 
content, which introduce grave uncertainties in the ordinary 
affairs of life, which bewilder if it does not more seriously affect 
production—these things naturally make the sale of bonds diffi- 
cult. Mr. Garfield, by his coal-price orders, closes the mines 
of some struggling individual or company barely able to keep 
alive under former conditions, in consequence of which his busi- 
ness is suspended, if not permanently ended. When he reflects 
that this action is done in the name of his Government, he is not 
apt to be inspired with those motives of patriotism which every 
individual should entertain and express. He is dependent upon 
his business for a livelihood and for the support of his family. 
When throuzh Government agencies that business is suspended 
and that support gone. he may. rise when he hears the inspiring 
strains of the Star-Spangled Banner, but his thoughts are in 
other directions when he thinks of the future and what it means 
to his wife and to his family. 

These things, Mr. President, make it the more essential that 
our present industrial conditions and the widespread propa- 
ganda to which the Senator has referred should be not only 
recognized, not only denounced but counteracted by every means 
within our power. I do not know whether we are doing it or not. 

Inasmuch as this bill proposes to teach the English language 
to illiterates, or at least to lay the foundation for that good work, 
inasiauch as it is designed to give the foreign soldier in our 
ranks an opportunity to understand the orders of his officer 
and there are 700,000 men of the draft age who can not speak or 
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write the English language then it would seem that we should 
get behind it, even though defective in expression, and put it 
upon the statute books as soon as possible and let the machinery 
of its operation begin. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
a question before he sits down. Does the Senator believe that an 
American who can neither read nor write, a native-born son, is 
as good a man, as good a citizen, or as good a soldier as the man 
who is educated? 

Mr. THOMAS. The question answers itself, Mr. President. 
Of course he is not. si 

Mr. PAGE. Does not the Senator know, and I say to our burn- 
ing shame it can be said, we have at this time, or had at the time 
of the last census, 1,500,000 native-born whites who could neither 
read nor write? i 

Mr. THOMAS. The fact is a reflection upon American intelli- 
gence and American progress. i 

Mr. PAGE. The point I wish to make is this: That while we 
are discussing this matter from the standpoint of the foreigner 
I do not think we ought altogether to lose sight of the fact 
that we have rative-born citizens, so many as 1,500,000, or we 
might go further and say that in some States there are from 30 
to 35 per cent of the entire population who are illiterate. 

Mr, THOMAS, I will yield the floor in just a moment to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

With regard to the purpose of this bill there is this difference 
between that class of illiterates and those designed to be reached 
by it. They can speak and understand the English tongue; it is 
their native tongue. They are therefore in language and race 
as much a part and parcel of the homogeneous mass of America 
as any other. But the man who can neither read nor write nor 
understand the English language is a source of far more serious 
danger, and particularly at this time when they are being drafted 
as American citizens and expected to do their duty in the field. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to 
me one moment? I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether, after the discussion continues a little longer, the bill 
may not go over until to-morrow morning? I have several 
amendments that I feel sure the Senator will agree to that I 
wish to offer, but I have an engagement which will take me from 
the Senate and keep me from the Senate for a couple of hours. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am very anxious to finish the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Its passage to-day is not imperative. I 
would gladly remain if I could, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I dislike ever to object to anything 
the Senator from New Hampshire asks, and I will not object. 
Then let us go on, and when we get through with what is to be 
said I will agree to let the bill go over until to-morrow. I in- 
tend to ask the Senate to amend the figures as to the time to 
1922 instead of 1928, so that it will give only three years, and 
at the end of that time we can see what good it is doing; and if 
we want to continue it we can do so, and if we do not it will not 
continue itself, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I venture to suggest to the Senator that 
we make appropriations for the three years. I was going to 
appeal to the Senator to do that. However, that can come up 
to-morrow, if the bill is to go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If that is the only amendment the 
Senator has to offer, to get the bill through—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have several others of a minor nature. 
yf I was prepared to offer them I would do it now and not ask 
this courtesy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall not object. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to supplement by a word 
of explanation the statement of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS JI. He spoke of the strike in Kansas City. That strike 
can not be charged to foreigners. It so happens that Kansas 
City bas the smallest percentage of foreign-born population of 
any one of the large cities in the United States. Of course, there 
are people in Kansas City, and a good many people, who are of 
foreign birth, but the city is distinctively an American city. 

With the details of the strike in Kansas City I am not familiar, 
but in a general way I understand that some controversy grew 
up between laundry employees and their employers, which re- 
sulted in a strike in the laundries. That was followed by a 
sympathetic strike that has grown to large proportions and 
which at one time it was feared would result in calling out nearly 
20.000 men. The street car system is involved; many large in- 


dustries of the city are tied up. All this seems to have grown 
out of what was originally a controversy between a laundry pro- 
prietor and his help. 

Mr. President, that, as I have stated, can not be laid at the 
door of the foreign-born people in the case of Kansas City. It 
must be laid at the door, I am sorry to say, of union labor. I 
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have defended union labor every time the opportunity has come 
to me since I have attained my majority. 

Long before coming to the Senate, in public speech and in 
public acts, as well as in private acts, I have endeavored to 
further the cause of organized labor. In the Senate I have 
voted, I think, for every measure calculated to strengthen and 
encourage organized labor. I shall not now, because of the 
conditions in Kansas City, denounce organized labor. I shall 
not indulge in any general criticism of organized labor. But as 
its sincere friend I say this, and say it with all the solemnity 
of my soul, that the day organized labor creates disturbances 
that arrest those industries which are essential to the carrying 
on of this war it will be a very dark one for organized labor 
and for our beloved country. Organized labor will lose the 
best friends it has ever had. It will disintegrate and go down 
before the loyal protests of its own loyal members, men who put 
country above every other consideration in life. Union labor 
counts such men by the tens of millions. 

This is no time for strikes upon the one hand, or for lockouts 
on the other hand. The business of employee and employer to- 
day is to compose their difficulties, and so far as I am concerned 
I am ready to vote at this moment for a law which will punish 
the men, either. employers or employees, who by conspiracy 
undertake to stop the building of American ships of war or 
American merchant ships essential to the life of the Republic. 
I am as willing to vote to punish men who engage in a conspiracy 
to stop that kind of work as I am to vote to punish any con- 
spirator who may undertake to stop the draft or to stop the 
successful march of the American Army, because these great in- 
dustries that are now threatened, and which if the threat is 
carried out will be stopped, are absolutely vital to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. They are necessary to the safety of our 
soldiers across the seas. The man who to-day conspires to 
stop the work in American shipyards conspires to starve and 
to defeat the American Army in Europe. The fact may as well 


-now as later be stated plainly and regardless of consequences. 


that the American people will hold responsible whoever shall 
be guilty of any act tending to weaken the American Army now 
abroad or in preparation for that fateful enterprise which in- 
volves perhaps the safety of civilization. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this bill presents one phase 
of a very serious problem that confronts the American people, 
and the Congress of the United States sooner or later must deal 
with it in a comprehensive way. On yesterday it was my privi- 
lege to meet the governor of Idaho, in whose State they have 
had serious trouble with the I. W. W.’s. The Senator from 
Washington dwelt somewhat on this question the other day. as 
it relates to his own State. The governor of Idaho made the 
statement, as a result of an investigation he had set on foot, 
that 70 per cent of the I. W. W.’s in his State could neither 
read nor write the English language, and that only 10 per cent 
of them were native born. If 70 per cent of the I. W. W.'s can 
neither read nor write, how are they going to be nble to compre- 
hend the genius of our institutions? What n fertile field they 
make for the agitators and the anarchists of this country. 

I refer to this because I feel very keenly the need of doing 
something which will aid all foreigners who come to this land 
to enjoy our institutions to understand what we nre doing in 
this country and why we are doing it. My belief is that whether 
the Senator from Georgia has the right plan embraced in his 
bill or not, it touches a problem worthy of the best attention of 
the American Congress. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, what I have to say has a some- 
what direct bearing upon the bill which is now pending. I 
hesitate to trespass upon the time of the Senate. Perhaps no 
one here realizes better than do I the necessity for immediate 
and masterful action when human life hangs in the balance, 
and we all realize that time here is very precious, because upon 
our prompt and vigorous action depend the lives of many men 
as well as the fate of nations, But I feel that much of the 
pending legislation will be futile or even vicjous in its effect 
withont a more comprehensive war policy of which I hope by 
these observations to stimulate a further discussion. 

I can not expect, in the course of these remarks, to dis- 
cuss with any degree of completeness the problem to which I 
invite the attention of the Senate. I wish that I might indulge 
the hope that since my words must prove inadequate, the very 
greatness of the cause for which I speak may enable it to plead 
with a persuasiveness which no voice can possibly possess. I 
am adverting to the cause of securing that higher degree of 
organization in our national life which has for so long been 
necessary, but which since our entrance into the war has become 
immediately imperative. The problem of the proper degree 
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and form of national organization, and I am now speaking of 
organization not in the legal but in the social sense, is a most 
complex and comprehensive one in which are involved all of the 
various component questions which have since history’s begin- 
ning perplexed the student of human government. It presses 
now upon us as the central and essential problem of this war. 
If not sooner solved it will appear as the paramount and men- 
acing problem in the days of reconstruction after the establish- 
ment of peace. It is the problem from which will arise the 
issues of our political contests in the near and far-distant 
future. As old as history it is ever new, ever changing, ever 
increasing in magnitude, and upon its correct solution depend 
the happiness of every citizen and the efficiency and perpetuity 
of every State. 

Early in last May I urged the necessity for taking the pre- 
liminary steps toward a more rational organization of the 
Nation, and while I addressed the Senate only after much 
hesitation, I yet spoke with an absolute assurance of the sound- 
ness of the principles for which I then contended, such assurance 
being based upon my personal observations of the remarkable 
industrial, social, and military organization of the German 
Empire. 

On the 11th day of January the junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Hanbixd] in an address which shall long remain in my 
memory, said: 

When the German Kaiser decided to make war for the world's domi- 
nation he cast a solvent into our present-day civilization which has put 
us in a very fluid state. 

His words on that occasion and this figure of speech, reveal- 
ing a most able and thoughtful statesman contemplating with 
clear apperceptions this mighty process of mutation in the affairs 
of men and nations, were so apt and so significant that they 
have remained in my thoughts, and if time were not so pressing 
I should be tempted to run out the symbol of the Senator into the 
wider reaches of its application. The Senator well knows that 
there are various solvents ; those physical, by which without essen- 
tial change, but by transformations truly wonderful in all their 
intimate processes, the solid passes from our view, temporarily 
diffused in fluidity but readily recoverable; and solvents chemi- 
cal, by which now by transmutations far more marvelous than 
any dreamed of by the ancient alchemists there come, through 
all those strange mysterious intermediate states of nascency, 
changes elemental, final, down to the indivisible by which the 
old passes away and there is born another substance, com- 
pounded of the original elements, but with properties wholly 
new; changes by which what was may sometimes be seen 
melting within the glowing retort to a solution of such con- 
cealed but concentrated potency as may amaze, stupify, or even 
destroy the beholder. 

For myself, I have a faith immovable that within the huge 
and fateful alembic of this war, with its choking, poisonous 
gases, its disemboweling bayonets dripping hot blood, its reek- 
ing monster mortars tearing limb from joint and head from 
torso, with all its human agony mingled with a heroism and 
devotion which again attest the eternal kinship of man with 
divinity, there are taking place elemental alterations in the 
structure of our civilization which mark the everlasting finality 
of many things which must not longer be in the established 
social orders of the world—a faith that lets me see the new 
nascency of that true and efficient cooperative democracy which 
was both undreamed of and undesired by those whose inordi- 
nate hatred, greed, and ambition furnished the fuel and lighted 
the flames beneath this vast experiment. To my mind the great 
question now to be answered by this Republic is whether these 
inevitable social and governmental changes can be effected by 
a reasonable solution and transformation of what is into what 
must be, or whether they can only be secured after a dissolution 
of all existing governmental forms. Which of the great national 
structures shall prove to have the highest melting point? How 
long will the high towers of carefully partitioned class and 
privilege aud stage upon mounting stage of cold and hardened 
caste withstand the softening blasts now bursting forth from 
these roaring furnaces of war? In Russia government is already 
molten, formless, and seething chaos there awaits the statesmen 
with the molds and patterns of free but ordered institutions. 
Upon what philosophy of government do our heroic French 
brothers ponder in their trenches, and what is to be the policy 
of the United Socialists of France, at whose word, not long since, 
a reactionary ministry fell because merely suspected of having 
materialistic aims? What is presaged by the quiet. determined 
voices of English workingmen, somewhat suppressed but yet 
audible across every sea, as they prepare officially to say: 


We need to beware of patchwork. The view of the labor party is that 
what has to be reconstructed after the war is not this or that govern- 
mental department, or this or that piece of social machinery, but. so 
far as Britain is concerned, society itself. At such times it is easier 


to slip into ruin than to progress into higher forms of organization. 
That is the problem which presents itself to the labor party. What 
this war is consuming is not merely the security, the homes, the livelli- 
hood, and the lives of millions of innocent families and an enormous 
pro rtion of all the accumulated wealth of the world, but also the ver 

asis of the ‘uliar social order in which it has arisen: The individual. 
ist system of capitalist production, based on the private ownership and 
competitive administration of land and capital, with its reckless “ profit- 
eering“ and wage sievai with its glorification of the unhampered 
struggle for the means of life, and its hypocritical pretense of the“ sur- 
vival of the fittest,” with the monstrous inequality of circumstances 
which it produces, and the degradation and brutalization, both moral 
Hee spiritual, resulting therefrom may, we hope, have received a death 
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If you prefer the views of a most thoughtful German, Mr. 
Walther Rathenau, one of the leading business men of Germany, 
the head of the great General Electric Co. of Berlin, the man 
who is generally credited with having organized Germany’s 
industries for the war, I read you a few paragraphs from some 
advanced pages of his book entitled The New Domestic Econ- 
omy,” as quoted in the New York Times of March 11, 1918: 


What is this event, the waves of which are breaking around us? We 
call it war because it has the form of international war, because the 
convulsed nations are openly and apparently struggling in earth, water, 
air, and fire. Coming generations will recognize ft. at we are cx- 
periencing is the revolution of the world, the volcanic upheaval of the 
mighty, burning lower strata of the abode of mankind. It is not taking 
place in the disorderly form of a mass uprising with pikes and scythes, 
as its early prophets thought. That would have been of small account 
and would not have thrown the world from its axis. 

Made deaf and mad by their inner tension, intoxicated by the last 
and highest distillations of the old order of things, trembling with 
nationalism and imperialism, nations must hurl themselves upon nations, 
in the splendor and discipline of their State and military orders, com- 
pletely equipped by their industries and their sciences, with the fury 
and the grief of their souls and hearts. 

* . * . . . * 


In reality, however, the old economic order is burning down and the 
Senie 8 3 near when the old foundation of the social order will 
cate — 

Two pillars of the old order will project from the ruins—the monopol 
of the t landed estates and of the mineral treasures. But they will 
gradually lose, no matter how much their propert wer may grow 
at first, the legal basis to which they are ndebted tor their booting. 
For this flood has net overtaken the world so that the treasures of the 
earth may be washed up as flotsam upon some blessed Mount Ararat. 

I do not fear for the permanence of our own national struc- 
ture, for it rests upon principles in harmony with universal law, 
and the adequate application of these principles must give to the 
world the first complete expression of eternal truth in govern- 
mental form. But those great rational fundamental principles 
have not as yet become wholly incorporate and vital in all the 
departments and functions of our national life, nor have they 
yet been scientifically applied to all the changing and ever- 
increasing complexities of modern conditions and of current 
social needs. I am willing to grant you, sir, that this is truly 
“a war of democracy against autocracy,” but I must insist that 
there may be different interpretations placed upon the deeper 
meanings of the phrase. It seems to me that we are in grave 
danger of failing to learn the lessons of this war, of being blind 
to the huge handwriting upon every horizon of the world, if 
we do not search for the war’s more remote causes, which. to 
my mind, lie far deeper than the ephemeral ambitions, per- 
sonalities, prejudices, and follies of Kaiser, parliaments, minis- 
ters, and kings. This mighty upheaval of the world is in truth 
but a surface manifestation of a conflict between vast sub- 
merged, antagonistic, elemental forces, the resultants of which 
are to be the determinants which shall move and shape the 
destiny of men and nations for centuries to come. 

It is indeed a war of democracy against aristocracy and the 
autocracy of expiring monarchy, but it is far more thau this, 
for it is above all a war of democracy against the cruel and 
grinding autocracy of that inefficiency which inevitably attends 
all government which is ineoordinated and incomplete. It is a 
war of democracy against the antisocial disintegrating forces of 
selfish rampant individualism and all the outworn, discredited 
theories of the laissez faire, which are in unyielding opposi- 
tion to the higher forms of social organization, without which, 
under modern conditions, there can be no approximation to the 
realization of democracy’s purposes and ideals. 

Nations are to be judged not by their constitutions but by 
their institutions. As the unwritten law outlasts the enacted 
statute, so has the spirit of aristocracy and of monarehy sur- 
vived their obsolescent forms and crumbling castles. In Europe 
the hard refractory crusts of an ancient feudalism have for 
centuries resisted the high solvent power of nascent democracy, 
while in America the perpetuated doctrines and traditions 
which we have inherited from the older governmental systems 
have impeded the progress and the more rapid and rational 
evolution of such new and democratic institutions as would con- 
form to and embody the great principles which were so clearly 
enunciated by the fathers. 

We can not at present foresee all the succession of stages 
through which will come those governmental alterations which 
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must be the inevitable result of this war, but there can be no 
doubt that the final product will be a higher form of democratic 
social orgenization, and it is imperative that we strive to so 
clarify our vision that we may comprehend the vast mutations 
now in progress and give direction to the processes by such 
strong, intelligent. masterful action as will leave no doubt of our 
determination to dominate the whole situation, in the hope that, 
by a rational transformation of what is, this new democracy 
may come, instend of through those utmost radical revolutions 
which, if they occur, must involve years of delay, and slow and 
painful reconstruction, de novo, from the completely disinte- 
grated social elements. In order that we may do this we need 
at once, not merely a new military policy but a whole new 
national policy, formulated in recognition of the fact that his- 
toric evolution, of which this war is but one of the violent 
stages, has been steadily toward the establishment of a govern- 
ment which should be stable, because a true resultant of indi- 
vidual forces, permanent because broad based upon a popular 
will freely and intelligently expressed, preserving liberty by a 
constitution properly defining, Umiting. and distributing its 
various powers, yet so Integrated in all its parts and so coordi- 
nated in all of its functions as to eliminate chance as it ex- 
tends with absolute certainty and scientific precision to every 
citizen the very maximum of opportunity for healthful life, 
free expansion, seifleveiopment, achievement, and happiness. 

This great Republic is clogged with human driftwood. There 
could be no human driftwood in a democratic State formed as 
ours is, and administered as ours should be, with ap intelligent 
and unwearying determination to translate our ideals into liv- 
ing realities. We have the ideal governmental system, but we 
have ignored the fact that the extension of governmental admin- 
istrative function must keep pace with the growth in number 
and in density of population. We have net in our statesman- 
ship given enough attention to that fundamental law of organic 
and social evolution which makes clear the absolute necessity 
for an inerease in structure with the énlargement of mass, and 
the undeniable fact that if the mass increases without a pro- 
portionate differentiation, integration, and organization there 
must certainly develop in the mass areas of malnutrition. pro- 
ceeding to mortification and corruption, from which areas there 
must spread the elaborated poisons which will inevitably result 
in the destruction of the whole. 

If a State is to grow in power as it grows in population, if it is 
to intensify its vitality and move steadily up and on to higher 
stages of development, it must obey this law of natural, national 
evolution. In the social body as in the organic there is the con- 
stant interplay of centripetal, integrating. and eentrifugal dis- 
integrating forces, The progressive state rapidly integrates 
while the reactionary gradually disintegrates, and it is no doubt 
true, as stated by one of the greatest of modern philosophers, 
that in history we may see the incessant struggle between such 
progressive, forward-looking States and such reactionary. back- 
ward-looking States, that in the end the State with the most 
“viable idea must gain the mastery,” and that “history may 
thus be interpreted as a sertes of divine reprisals against the 
just, the partial, the incomplete in government. 

Our Republic is a vigorous, progressive. and integrating 
State. The process of national integration here, however, is but 
in its incipiency, for we are in the early embryonic, formative 
stages of our national development and the process has, as I 
have intimated, been to an abnormal degree retarded by a wide- 
spread and unreasoning repugnance toward those more ad- 
vanced forms of scientific social organization. the value of which 
have been so fully demonstrated, which repugnance is founded 
upon an undue reverence for the doctrines of unregulated indi- 
vidualism, freedom of contract, and of the laissez faire which 
have been handed down from the aristocratie systems with a 
large body of our common law. 

It would lead me far afield to enter upon a full exposition of 
my conception of an adequate national organization but such an 
organization must, of course, be predicated upon the assumption 
that each child born, or citizen added tc our country, becomes 
at once a national asset and a national liability, an individual 
to serve, doing his part for his country, and to be with every 
care conserved ; and, being such, his name and the record af his 
progress and achievement must be most systematically recorded 
upon the books of his country and, further, that, not by a system 
of paternalism and socialism, but by a system of properly and 
justly regulated individualism by the adequate, complete, 


rational, and effectual functioning of a vigorous ard vital na- 
tional organism, each such individual must be guaranteed an 
opportunity exactly equal to that of every other for fitting 
himself for useful and contented citizenship, and, further, 
guaranteed that irreducible minimum of the necessities for 
such a citizenship which every normal and properly trained 
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man can, under proper conditions, earn and has a right to 
demand. I advocate legislation looking toward the develop- 
ment of such a national organism because I am opposed to 
socialism. There is grave danger of our now falling into the 
folly of adopting that panacea for the intolerable ills which 
follow: governmental inefficiency, which consists in calling upon 
the Government to attempt more, to own more things, and 
perform more functions, I would not have the Government do 
more things, but I would have it do things much more effec- 
tively. I would not expand the powers of Government but per- 
fect its performance. I would improve social conditions, not by 
further socializing the State and thus limiting individual oppor- 
tunity, but by having the Government do its present work so 
well that every citizen would be truly liberated, given the great- 
est possible freedom and the largest possible opportunity for 
growth and achievement. 

But whatever may have been our individual political philoso- 
phy, we now face one hard, inexorable fact, that, since the most 
highly cooperative, integrated, socialized, and militarized na- 
tion of all time has created modern warfare, such warfare is 
of necessity the most cooperative and collectivistie of all gov- 
ernmental functions; indeed, of all human undertakings. It 18 
only the most hopeless amateur who disparages and despises a 
dangerous adversary, for it is imperative to exhaustively in- 
vestigate and estimate the whole system which makes an enemy 
powerful in offensive and defensive action, if one is to indulge 
a reasonable hope of victory over such an antagonist. It is 
most unfortunate that so few of our English or American states- 
men und so relatively few of the military leaders of Englund 
and of America have, during the past decades, made any seri- 
ous Investigation of or given any careful consideration to the 
science of modern warfare as it has been developing in Prussia 
Since the close of the Napoleonic era, and particularly in the 
German Empire since the Franco-Prussian War. Self-satisfied, 
absolutely convinced of the superiority of their own systems, 
these statesmen have, to a large degree, refused to examine the 
German plan of organization; and, indeed, they have seemed to 
have deliberately closed their ears to the repeated warnings of 
those who had with painstaking care studied the German insti- 
tutions. Our own country, even yet self-deceived, blinding her- 
self to the fearful experiences of England as she has been forced 
to learn the hard truth by frightful and tragic lessons, is still 
clinging to the ancient Napoleonic formule of war. A promi- 
nent English authority, writing some time since of Germany and 
of modern warfare, said: 


1 the following from the Washington Times of April 1, 
18: 

There is as much 1 in the fighting of war as in prize- 

fighting. The follo statements by an American general, West Point 
graduate, help us to understand the task that Germany puts before this 
country and the allies. 
5 S Germans alone know about this kind of war and have prepared 
est Point neither taught nor knew anything like it except for ob- 
servation and recent stacy: It is as new to the yeteran American or 
Engiish officer as to the 19-year-old recruits. 

However great may have been our past devotion to rampant 
individualism and the system of the “laissez faire.“ we must 
now arouse the Nation to the realization that we can success- 
fully combat system only with system and organization only 
with better organization, and that against a socialized and mili- 
tarized monarchy we must place such a militarized and unified 
democracy as will be the unconquerable, invincible incarnation 
of the cooperative spirit in governmental! form. 

I repeat that I am not a socialist, for I stand squarely in op- 
position to Government ownership, not because a system of Gov- 
ernment ownership is in itself vicious but because such a sys- 
tem would prove in practice to be not only vicious but, I believe, 
absolutely destructive to our institutions in the absence of that 
highly developed social sense which in America has, most 
notably during recent years, been so insufficiently developed. It 
is but little short of madness for a government to undertake to 
earry on vast productive enterprises which require a high degree 
of cooperative effort before there has been developed the true 
cooperative spirit, and so it is also perilous for this Nation to 
continue in this war unless we are prepared now to formulate a 


ihe 
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national policy the tendency of which will be to subdue the 


-individualistic and to awaken and employ the collectivistic mo- 


tives. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunser], in a most 
able, informing address, and one well worthy of the distin- 
guished abilities which have made him so useful a Member 
of this body, has most clearly and comprehensively presented 
many of the phases of this problem. He has demonstrated by a 
startling array of facts the most serious conditions which now 
exist in this country as a result, I contend, of our obstinate re- 
fusal to adopt those methods of organization which are in har- 
mony with the principles of the modern science of war. It is 
my personal judgment that the most severe indictment which he 
drew should have been directed against the legislative depart- 
ment of our Government upon which rests the responsibility for 
the creation of these conditions, 

The masses of the American people were not desirous of hav- 
ing our country drawn into this war, but when on the 2d day of 
April, 1917, the President of the United States, presumably in 
possession of facts unknown to the American people and to their 
Representatives in Congress, advised the declaration of war, the 
Representatives of the people in both branches of the Congress 
acquiesced in the judgment of the President, then so recently 
chosen by the people to direct our national policies in a great 
world crisis, and gradually there began to be evidenced in all 
parts of the Republic a spirit of patriotism, of devotion, and of 
a desire for helpful cooperation, exalting the souls of our peo- 
ple with a high and holy sense of service. It was as though 
Divinity, while the multitudes were reverently waiting, had pro- 
foundly moved and troubled the deep pools of our better natures 
for a rebaptism of the Republic to a new wholeness, for a heal- 
ing of whatever infirmities may have insidiously developed 
within the Nation during the long years of softening, weaken- 
ing, luxury, prosperity, and peace. Then by a series of most 
grievous mistakes, which I shall not attempt here to recapitu- 
late, an appeal was permitted to be made to the baser motives 
of our people and a greed and lust for profit began on every 
hand to check the rising tides of patriotism. 

To-day our condition, as it must appear to any man who will 
study it critically and impartially, is most alarming. Our 
capital and labor are not yet scientifically adjusted and applied 
to the multitudinous parts of this stupendous task of waging 
war, while, persisting in our determination to ignore the essen- 
tially social nature of war, we are attempting to bring about 
such proper adjustment by frantic appeals to the individualistic 
motive, by the competitive rather than by the cooperative 
method. War being so highly socialized an undertaking, a pre- 
vision, based upon readily available information, should have 
warned us of what a most unfortunate experience has now 
informed us, that, since the system of competitive bidding must 
of necessity make an appeal to the antisocial and profiteering 
rather than to the social, patriotic motives, it must, therefore, 
sooner or later make for disintegration and inefficiency instead 
of for that integration and cooperation so indispensable for 
effective and masterful national action. In the labor market 
the method of competitive bidding has enormously increased the 
nominal wage, and the result of this has been to subject the 
Nation’s resources, even at this early stage of the war, to a 
most severe and serious strain, while, like all irrational meas- 
ures, it tends to defeat its own ends, because the real wage 
can be increased but little ultimately, owing to the fact that 
certain essential industries which produce the necessities of 
life, particularly agriculture, transportation, and mining, are 
not able to successfully compete in the bidding in the open 
labor market, either because of reasons inherent in the natures 
of these industries or because of price-fixing regulations under 
enacted statutes, and hence production in these lines of endeavor 
is relatively curtailed. 

The excessive cost of the governmental undertakings, with 
the consequent currency inflation, together with an under- 
production of the necessities of life, tends to decrease the real 
wage of all workers, in spite of abnormally increasing nominal 
wages; and this process, which has now become so critically 
accelerated by the recent war conditions, is beginning to take 
on the aspects of an insurmounfable obstacle to the successful 
prosecution of our plans, and it may well develop into a menace 
to the very stability of our governmental institutions. I need 
not burden you by marshaling the facts which furnish the fast 
accumulating evidences of profound industrial unrest. Discon- 
tent is increasing and must continue to increase, because men 
do not desire more money but more of the necessities and com- 
modities of life. This ceaseless shifting of workingmen, this 


restless moving from place to place, involving a loss of eft- 
ciency beyond computation and a serious dilution of skillea 
labor in every field, must result in the aggravation of that under- 
production of necessities which are their ultimate cause. 
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When American labor learns that not by hard collective bar- 
gaining, which results in the increase of the nominal wage with- 
out necessarily increasing the real wage, but through true social 
cooperation stimulating all the processes of production must 
come the solution of the living problem, then we shall have an 
industrial peace which will enable us to apply the full power of 
the Nation to our colossal task. Too much of money and too 
little ‘of commodities constituted the prime immediate cause of 
the Russian revolution, for there the workingman could not 
secure bread, because the farmers at the last refused to sell their 
wheat in exchange for a depreciated currency. An immediate 
substitution of the cooperative system for the competitive and 
the proper application of a rational cooperative plan would very 
greatly increase production, as a result of which prices would 
fall, the process of currency inflation would be checked, nominal 
wages would decline, real wages would advance, and the strain 
upon our financial resources would be relieved because of the 
increased national income from this added production of wealth. 

The measure which I have proposed to popularize or socialize 
our war efforts by placing them upon a cooperative basis has 
been drawn in recognition of those principles which have been 
so successfully applied in Europe and so incessantly talked of 
here, for we praise cooperation when we preach but repudiate 
it when we practice. By the adoption of the principles embodied 
in this bill we at once discard all the obsolete Napoleonic for- 
mule which deal with war as a problem, the sole factors of 
which are the armed forces, ammunition, artillery, good general- 
ship, and a rapid series of brilliant military maneuvers by which 
decisive victories are to be obtained. We reject the now abso- 
lutely absurd and impossible distinctions between military and 
nonmilitary activities and we deal with war as a large problem 
in social mechanics and dynamics. We approach it with a proper 
conception of it as a battle between social mechanisms, a contest 
of industrial endurance, a prolonged remorseless conflict between 
national elaborative and productive capacities. We treat every 
necessary process of production and transportation as an essen- 
tial factor in the military operation. We squarely face the fact 
that the result will not be determined by the relative strength 
of armies but by the relative number of units of mechanical 
destructive power which can be applied. We change the Nation 
into a mighty rapid-fire machine or engine of war, in which 
mechanism each man has his respective place, a mechanism the 
barrel and release of which are to be made up of our troops in 
the field, while the huge magazine is to be made up of our great 
reserve of human power constantly transmuting itself through 
incessant and prodigious labor into destructive mechanical agen- 
cies. To be certain of a victory in this war—and we must be 
certain of victory—we must have a more scientifically con- 
structed, a more economically operated, and a higher-powered 
machine of war than have the Germans, and we must run it at 
a more furious speed. When we adopt the principles of this bill 
we substitute for chance, caprice, and uncertainty a system, a 
science, which will enable us to meet every emergency in a mas- 
terful manner and face every adversity with the calm assurance 
of our ultimate victory. Can we justify ourselves when the fate 
of all future civilization hangs in the balance if we neglect to 
take every precaution? Can we longer ignore the accumulating 
evidence which indicates a possible breakdown in the near future 
of all of our national machinery of production? Can we longer 
close our eyes to the fact that a lack of the proper adjustment 
and application of labor has already to a dangerous degree cur- 
tailed food, ship, munition, and war-plane construction? Shall 
the safety of our armed forces be jeopardized by a failure to pro- 
vide here at home against every possible contingency? Shall we 
continue to send our boys to Europe without that organization 
which will assure them that a united Nation will supply them 
with every possible protection? Shall we commit the ages-old 
folly of placing troops on the position while not controlling all of 
the factors necessary for the keeping open of the lines of com- 
munication? 

It is not necessary for me, in view of the startling facts pre- 
sented by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], and 
other facts, with which you are all familiar, to detain you with 
an extended analysis of the most serious labor situation which 
has developed, I contend, not because of any lack of patriotism 
among our workers, but because these men have not been prop- 
erly informed as to the great dangers and perils which now 
confront our Nation; this lamentable lack of information being 
due to a most unwise censorship of the press and the short- 
sighted policy of branding as a friend of the Kaiser any man who, 
because of his deep love for his own country, raises his voice in 
warning. 4 

I introduce into the Recorp a portion of an editorial upon the 
labor situation which appeared in the Washington Post of Thurs- 
day, March 14, 1918, which gives an excellent summary of the 
conditions: 


[From the Washington Post, Thursday, Mar. 14, 1918.] 
LABOR'S ‘CAUSE. 


the a months’ oo riod from April 6 to “October 6 
1917, there were strikes in 2 —— * — ishments, that a total of 283.402 


men were idie, and that 6, a of production were lost thereby. - 
a 


What influence this great 2 d upon war preparations is, of 
eourse, problematical; but it is apparent that it must have been con- 
siderable. ‘The delays caused in the production of munitions, arms, 
clothing, 100d, and ail the variety ise pee econo of war must, in the 

te, be r nsible for weeks and months of poxtponement 
of the full participation by the United 52 the war. And since exch 
day's adar to Americà reaching its full strength and exerting it 


haps the — “instrnetive te lessons to be learned from these startling 
figures Will come by the causes of the strikes, as given by this 
board after eee redo St all of the cases and soliciting the 
pe car ong of lavor prane ik Aigai and mediators. Here are the principal 
causes alleged: 
Increased cost of living and failure of employers in many cases to 
antici te this influence 
despread discontent, due to a belief that undue profits had been 
e by a out of war business. 
increased dence of the workers, due in part to a labor short- 
age and in part io a feeling that the situation constituted labor's oppor- 
tunity for forcing union recognition or closed-shop conditions. 
aS Inequality between wages paid in ao yore — a private work 
and Government or vate plants engaged on 
“The unsettling influence of the — — 1g of many 
war mkt yeas 
wih Federal administration's virtual indorsement of the eight-hour 
wor * 

8 that these are the real causes back of the labor disturbances, 
it is apparent that both employers and * ea faa are to blame for the 
disputes which resulted 1 the loss of 6,285,519 days of production in six 
months. Both obviously have failed to measure up to their full respon- 
sibilities in this emergency. 

Industry has profited tremendou rough the war; that can not be 
N Tu this weanctel pepe bor is fairly entitled to share, and 
re dealing refuse to pa ‘commensurate with their earnings 
Pee unjustly. but the ever-increasing cost 
of ving furnish es the teste Yor 5 — Workingmar's claim to more pay. 
But it must be a serious situation. Indeed, that justifies a ke in- 
pops a cessation of production in this emergency. In nearly every 
not all, labor can consistently submit its c iims to arbitration 
with the assurance that they will be p ly considered. The pressing 
interests of the Nation should not be 1 by an attempt to enforce 
demands by either employees or employers. 
The Labor Planning Board, now meeting to arrange a labor program, 
has a great work before it. 


The measure which I have offered is really a universal-service 
bill. It is Senate bill 3440. introduced by me on January 9, 
1918, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. It 
embodies the same principles which I first urged upon the con- 
sideration of the Senate as an amendment to the selective-service 
bill, and which were later embodied in a resolution which was 
presented on the 10th of May last. This is a bill “to authorize 
the President to further mobolize the Federr1 forces and to in- 
crease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States.” I shall attempt as briefly as I may to give you the 
substance of the bill. 

This bill authorizes the President— 

First. To enroll according to residence, age, — gure ability, national- 
ity, training, status, ocenpation, profession. and candition of employ- 
ment ail male citizens of the United States or male persons, not alien 
eet es, who have declared their intention to become citizens, whether 

be at the time of such enrollment — 5 or out of the service of the 
Dui ted States, between the ages of 18 and 45 years, Inclusive, in the 
meg on mea 8 3 ages of those so to be enrolled, and for 

0 ng purposes. t 

hose between th f 18 and 20 inclusive, and to 

R eeng those 2 eure waar et Federal Cadet Corps, * and he is 
— horized to call members of this Federal Ca tor 
military or nonmilitary, or both, or for other —.— 
national service. 


Th betw the ages of 32 and 86 years, inclusive, pe to 
is) ce ‘oo enh led he Federal othe Line of Defense 


andaj The President is 9 to enroll all mek citizens or male 
persons. not alien enemies, between the ages of 37 and 45 ral Reserve in- 
clusive, and to denominate those so enrolled the “ Fede 
Corps,” and he is authorized to call members from 
Corps for training, military or nonmilitary, or both, or for mea forms 
of noncombatant national service, as 33 provided: Provided, 
however, That the President be. and he is . — authorized to establish 
Federal Er See to incinde oe 
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tion. training, or occupation, or previous occu of men from the 
ages of 18 to 45, inclusive, for the purpose of 8 of the man 
power of the Nation, or the more effective mobilization of the men of 
the Nation for service of the United States, and in 
operations which are directly and immediately necessary for the suc- 
(oy none prosecution of the war, such as: (a) Combatant military service, 
b) noncombatant military service, (c) agr icultural and K 
be (d) manufacturing of fron and steel service, (e) 
munition F gee íf) Army and n 
rtation- navigation service, ( transportation-railway and rail- 
ng service, (») 1 service, (i) fuel- 
53 service, 1f) metal- hep | an! mining service, (k) medical 
„ and such other 3 and services as may be deemed essen- 
tal or desirable for the successfu Lene of the war, and that 
the President be, and he is hereby, her authorized to assign those 
so classified to corps to be formed; mobilized, and designated for the 
performance of these respective services. 

Fourth. That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to call, 
for military or combatant or noncombatant national service, as hereto- 
tore provided. any or all of those so enrolled in classes or in the 
manner and for the purposes heretofore fied: Provided, That the 
individuals, classes, or corps may be called at such times and in such 
numbers and may be designated 1 5 such of the aforesaid purposes or 
services as may be deemed necessary or expedient for ak er snag te ot 
the war: Provided further, That pant male person , after bein 
designated for a 3383 N or service, and after ta the oat 
of allegiance, be de-med to be in the epi of the United States and 
to be entitled to wear the insignia of his corps, class, service, or rank 
untii dismissed or discharged : — N 3 That those thus 
— for national service sean pas ct or emoluments tn 
whole or in part either (a trom the U United Sta wl from the em- 
sg ih (e or from personal earning as may be determined 

The President is also authorized to place in a special classifi- 
cation all those out of employment. with a view to the assistance of 
such, by means of the Federal Employment Bureau or otherwise, to 
some suitable form of untional service. 


The President is further authorized to appoint 2 commissions for 


offices of command over or in any of such formed for 
national service expert men technically nd preeminentiy fitted 
for and actively 8 in — 8 line ne of a ace to which the 
particular and t certain of such com- 


missioned ofcers of the — ap rank in or ower 1 such national co: to 
serve upon the national service staff. which, t with the milita 
staff shall, under the President, constitute the war staff or coun 
of the United States for the formulation and execution of plans for the 
a tic conduct of the war: Provided, That noth- 


d 

rection the President by proclamation or otherwise, as affecting 
* — any member of the present forces of the United States: 
Provided further, That nothing in this act shall prevent the utilization 
for Federal service of those who may offer voluntary service as 1 

or as co ned officers who may be of ages greater than 4 
The President is further authorized to make recommendations to 8 

for the establishment of orders of merit or recognition of un 
fidelity, capacity, or valor in national service on the part o 
privates or officers in the Federal corps thus to be created. 


of course, the plan of registration and classification which I 
have in this measure proposed is not in any sense complete, 
for under the ideal system, which must in time be adopted as 
a permanent national policy, these of all ages and both sexes 
will be enrolled and proper records of every inhabitant will be 
made and preserved. I say with perfect confidence that such 
a complete enrollment, with the keeping of continuous indi- 
vidual records in a systematic manner, must become a perma- 
nent national policy for the reason that progressive and ration- 
ally organized government in so large a Nation as ours can not 
in the absence of such a system, by any possibility, be secured. 
We have already recognized this fact in that we have costly but 
on the whole unsatisfactory, unscientific methods of registra- 
tion at the present time. We record the name of the immigrant 
coming into the country, and he is subjected to certain exami- 
nations, of which, I believe, some sort of a record is preserved. 
Births are now almost universally recorded. The name of the 
individual is registered, generally, when he takes a contagious 
disease; when he enters school, at every advancing grade of 
school; when he marries, enters the public service, or dies; 
for election and taxation purposes, and now, also, within certain 
limitations, for his liability for Federal military service. We 
have also a vast complicated and ineffective periodic registra- 
tion and one not suitable for securing results in the way of 
scientific social organization, in the form of our national census, 
No extended discussion is necessary to convince any thoughtful 
man that such a periodic census is far less satisfactory in every 
way, and perhaps not less costly, if we consider how it must be 
constantly supplemented by the other forms of reristration to 
which I have alluded, than the continuing census or enrollment 
by which it must sooner or later be superseded. 

The various methods of organization for war which have 
been proposed for our consideration deal largely with the or- 
ganization and reorganization of the various administrative de- 

nts here in Washington, and they all, therefore, must 
fail to meet the critical situation. This is not a Washington 
war, for it must be won by our Nation’s man power. No matter 
how perfect the organization of the administrative departments 
may be, we must remember that they will remain merely direc- 
tory departments. They can not become power departments, 
and it makes little difference how perfect such directory depurt- 
ments may be if the power plant is not organized or if the 
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mechanism for throwing the great machine into gear is dis- 
ordered, 

I «an mot even enumerate the most salient advantages which 
I believe would be secured by such legislation. Sucha law would 
(1) reveal to the Whole country the real gravity of the situa- 
tion by bringing the war home to every citizen; (2) arouse the 
spirit of patriotism and cooperation; (3) reduce unemploy- 
ment; (4) check the labor turnover; (5) Umit the dilution of 
Inbor; (6) give the information and the authority for the 
training of reserves; (7) provide a general staff with real capac- 
ity fer consultation and power for prompt and comprehensive 


action; (8) ameliorate most trying conditions and avert grave 


impending perils by increasing all lines of production. I assume 
that these powers would be used with discretion and in modera- 
tion to bring about gradually by scientific methods the proper 


adjustment of labor, without in any way causing dissatisfac- | 


tion or doing violence to existing organizations. 

This plan is not more radical and is designed to accomplish 
the same results as that adapted by England under stress in her 
munitions act, a convenient summary of which I ask leave to 
insert: 

[From Bulletin of the Patrietic Education Society.] 


1. The minister of munitions recetved power to control factories en- 
aged rincipally on the manufacture of munitions. 

2 was a that neither capital nor labor should make a profit 
out of the nation’s reeds. The Government, having fixed wages, appre- 
ciated that it became its duty to see that the labor so dealt w should 
not suffer from the increa eost of living. 

8. kes and lockouts became illegal. and arbitration became com- 
3 It was agreed that any trade disputes in war industries should. 
‘or the period of the war, be submrtted compulsorily. to arbitration, 
which the Government should arran, 


skill 
ed jobs; and they promised to do their utmest to see that the agree- 
ment was carried throngh. They agreed also that any person, man or 
woman, would be allowed to do any kind of work. 

In return for these important concessions the Government pl 
itself to restore prewar conditions in sh after the war, The trads- 
unions, thelr leaders, and the rank and file. have abided loyally 
by agreement and act. One of the lessons ich has 
been learned in England is that the war is .a war of the civil organiza- 
‘ttons—of mechanism and mechanics, of the machine shop and the fac- 
tory—just as much as it is a war ot the * nization of indus- 
try at home must be as complete and thcrough as at the front. If one 
leaves organization at home to chance, he imperils the army. Industrial 

ce at home. continuity of supplies. and ever-increasing output—these 
things are vital if this war Is to be carried through to a successful con- 
clusion. © © * e shi ef labor from establishment to estab- 
lishment, from work of great Importance to work of less importance, 
from war work to civil work, has been checked by a system of licenses. 


I can not take the time to elaborate upon this subject, although 
illustrations will suggest themselves to your minds. For exam- 
ple, the only limiting factor in the production ef steel ships is 
the constructing labor factor, and under the present system we 
have no efficient, widely operating employment agencies for 
Placing men in this work, while one yard bids against another, 
and the labor turnover aggravates the labor shortage. Moreover, 
many workers do not work over three, four, or five days each 
week, while they themselves would be more content if they were, 
as members of the forces of the United States, with all that that 
would imply, making full time. I need not tell you that our 
transportation systems have been seriously crippled by this same 
process of labor dilution, and it has been stated by the Eastern 
Department of the Railroad War Board that under war condi- 
tions labor efficiency has declined 50 per cent through the loss 
of experienced employees by the railreads. I ask leave to intro- 
duce into the Rxconn a statement by Vice President G. L. Peck, 
of the Pennsylvania Railread, bearing upon this subject: 

[From the Chronicle, Oct. 27, 1917.] 
LABOR DIFFICULTIES OF THE RATGROADS. 


(By G. L. Peck, of the Pennsytvania Lines West, chairman of the Lak 
coal and ere committee of the Railroads War Board.) 4 
There is rather an anomatous labor situation existing, for the pay 
rolls of the railroads show that they have about as many men at wor 
in all departments as they had a year ago, or as many as they have 
‘ever had in busy times. It is net exactly correct. ‘therefore, to a bute 
the diffieulty to a “shortage of labor, but it can better be described 
as a “dilution “ of labor—a term with which we have become familiar 
through the British labor reports, and which represents the very vital 
problem with which they have been confronted during the past three 
years, ft means t while the railroads have the same number of men 
as before, they have lost a very large proportion of their most efficient 
men, the substitutes having been drawn from the only remaining ayail- 
-able supply, which of course means the substitution of incxpertenccd, 
green“ bands for men who had become skilled by years of experience 
in the detailed work of the very intricate machine. 

It is not easy to produce statistics to show just what this means in 
reduced efficiency, hut 1 should say roughly that it amounted to 50 
per cent, We are preparing figures to show. the periodical “ turnover,” 
or exchange of employees, and preliminary reports indicate that in 
many departments the entire force has been changed since the begin; 
ning of the year 1917. In one instance, with a normal force of 9.511 
men, there were 6,602 men left the service during the first six months 
of 1917, and during that period 6,287 new men were employed, leavin 
to torce on July 1 of 7,701, against the normally required force o 
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The problem of the preparation. of our reserves of men for wur 
by the eradication, so far as muy be, ef illiteracy, by special 
training courses te provide experts, such as laboratory and other 
technicians, and ‘by general military training without disturbing 
the processes of production, presses upon us. The problem: of 
the reconstruction of men returning from the war and of finding 
for them suitable employment is also here. This reconstruction 
work by vocational training should be started at once in the 
base hospitals. As soon as a man is sufficiently convatescent 
manual, physical, and mental training should be inaugurated 
under the direction of skilled surgeons, neurologists, and peda- 
gogical experts, and no man should be discharged from the 
Army until we have, by the utilization of systematic registra- 
tion, established such employment agencies as will be effective 
iu placing him in suitable and agreeable work. Recently I vis- 
ited a base hospital where I saw many soldiers returned from 
France in need of such reconstructive training. I saw men who 
kad been wounded, scalded, frozen, men tubercular, and men 
paralytic, now in need of further treatment along this line of 
reconstruction. In this hospital the work has alrendy been 
commenced through the splendid generosity of a patriotic Mary- 


| land man, who is devoting his time and his fortune to the cause 


of this war, but such a vast undertaking as this will be when 
thousands are returning can not and should not be carried on 
by private charity. 

I have attempted to present this subject of the necessity for 
a better national organization in such a way as to lend you from 
the conception of the bill which I proposed as a measure merely 
fer the conscription of labor. This is not at all a conscription 
measure if the word “conscription ” is employed in its ordinary 
sense, for it provides for universal service and that form of 
organization which has now almost entirely supplanted ‘the 
earlier methods of conscription. 

In a democracy, moreover, where sovereignty is vested in the 
‘people the term“ conscription” takes ou'a totally new meaning, 
It is no longer, as in the olden days. a compulsory service by a 
citizen to. the autocratic ruler waging war to promote personal 
ambitions or to further imperialistic aims. It becomes rather a 
self-enroliment, an organization of the people by the people for 
the benefit of each, for mutual protection, and for the common 
weal. 

This bill was drawn upon the theory that in this hour of 
national trial, or peril, of rare opportunity, each man must be 
animated by a worthy ambition to play nobly a man’s part; that 
each must share in the responsibility which this Republic has 
assumed for the welfare of the world; that each, as he partici- 
pates, would serve his country better if enrolled as one of her 
defenders, and that, no matter how humble his labors, they 
would take on new dignity and worth because of his country’s 
recognition of the service. I would bespenk your support for 
no measure which by whip and leaded thong would scourge an 
American citizen like an unwilling quarry slave to an unwelcome 
or a hated task. I would rather, by proper legislation, open a 
golden door of priceless privilege through which each and every 
citizen of this Republic might enter into the courts of that new 


temple of a more fully realized, more highly organized, cooper- 


ative democracy, where, in a hew communion of service all the 
men of the Nation, in army and in industry, would do valiant 
battle side by side to usher in a great new epoch in the affairs 
of men. 

Conscription implies compulsion, but compulsion may promote 
true freedom. Liberty is limited by license and rampant in- 
dividuatism, which resents all restrictions, of necessity en- 
sinves. Thus an absolute freedom of choice may place a man in 
everlasting bonds of ignorance while compulsion to education 
liberates the mind, and through a universal liberation of minds 
there become incorporate in governmental form democracy and 
highest liberty. This bill is drawn upon the assumption that 


‘who in time of wer best serves his country serves himself best. 


The more advanced forms of national organization involve a 
higher sense of duty on the part of the citizen to the State and 
on the part of the State to the citizen. It has been said that 
“federation is the condition which precedes unity.” We have 
challenged a mighty adversary and. for our own preservation 
we must now quickly pass from the loose und cartilaginous stage 
of careless youth into the well-knit and tougher unity of ma- 


“turity, with all its augmented feelings of mutual responsibility. 
Citizens must be loyal, but the State dare not be either forgetful 


or neglectful, The dutiful service now required of the citizen 
demands the immediate fulfillment, so far as may be, of those 
Imperative duties which our Nation tias for so long been 
lamentably failing to perform. 

The added speed and load of war has put tremendous strain 
upon the machinery of our Government and grave adininistra- 
tive defects, long since observed by the more expert, now stand 
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forth revealed in startling clarity to all. But, vou may sax. 
these are, of course, only minor administrative failures. I 
reply that no governmental failure is ever trivial, for each 
seems to be inevitably followed by a long grizzly train of human 
ill and agony and destruction beyond all computation. Our 
failure to properly apply the principles of our democracy to all 
the complexities of modern social conditions, to attain the higher 
degree of administrative efficiency, now so indispensable, has 
filled unspeakable almshouses and prisons, partially pauperized 
nearly three millions of our people, and consigned millions more 
to hopeless illiteracy, while it has placed in countless potter’s 
fields and unknown cemeteries the graves of those who have 
been mercilessly slaughtered through the neglect of Govern- 
ment. 

In this most imperfect attempt to discuss so vast a subject I 
fear that I may have presented what may seem to you a mere 
collection of trite and useless generalities, and I would, there- 
fore, if time permitted, take up in fuller detail a consideration 
of some of the almost inconceivably frightful consequences of 
past administrative neglect. I would in doing this desire to 
discuss the subjects of public education; unnecessary unemploy- 
ment; the problem of public health; of poverty and high living 
costs in this land capable of supporting in ease and luxury a 
half a billion people; the untold hardships which have been 
inflicted by our failure to grasp the absolute need for accident, 
unemployment, ill health, and other forms of insurance; and 
also the great cooperative movements now in progress within 
the various countries of the world. D 

My good friends who are so eager for the Government owner- 
ship and operation of all the instrumentalities of production, 
who praise the vastly superior administrative powers of political 
appointees, would do well to carefully consider and investigate 
the failure of Government in these fields, more particularly in 
that of public education in this Republic. I venture to make the 
suggestion that public education must precede public owner- 
ship, and until we secure the benefits and blessings of the first, 
I, for one, shall pray for the deliverance of our country from 
the last. 

Free government is the highest social product of liberated 
minds. ‘True democracy can not exist without an absolute 
equality of educational opportunity. Except in a few States 
our system of education is obsolete, incomplete, and, in its 
higher departments, almost wholly undemocratic. Where we 
should have a universal, compulsory, scientific system of demo- 
cratic education and training, extending from the kindergarten 
to the highest professional school and all departments available 
to every individual according to his intellectual powers, we 
really have at present no system worthy of the name. 

I need not discuss those aristocratic schools to which rich 
men send their sons to be trained, if you please, in the gentle 
art of being gentlemen, but, without burdening you with statis- 
tics I shall advert to the subject of our public schools. 

Our system of public education as supported by the States 
rests upon the assumption that in a democracy every citizen 
should be informed, enlightened, physically and mentally de- 
veloped, cultivated in civic virtue, and fitted for some specific 
service in the community, and upon this assumption sums un- 
paralleled in any age, or in any nation, have been devoted to 
the education of our youth. 

We have as States an investment in our school plants of 
nearly one billion of, dollars and we expend for their sup- 
port approximately a half a billion dollars each year. Yet to 
the shame of this Republic it must be said that out of the 
25,000,000 of children of school age in this country, according 
to the last census, only 20,000,000 are enrolled, and of these only 
14,000,000, 56 per cent, actually attend school, and these only 
average 160 days’ attendance in the year for the whole country, 
while in 42 States the average school year is less than 100 days. 
Is it strange that, under these circumstances, we should have 
this shocking illiteracy, to which attention has but recently 
been called by the Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 
which is hampering our military preparations and is the sub- 
-ject of our debate to-day in this Chamber? While it is true, as 
has been said, that we had in 1910 only five and one-half milliens 
of persons above 10 years of age who could neither read nor 
write their names, these figures do not represent the true con- 
dition, for many times this number are not properly fitted for 
useful citizenship or service in this hour of national necessity 
because of the lack of the proper kind of pbysical and mental 
training. We need greater thoroughness in all our methods. 
There should be more of the technical, industrial, and voca- 
tional training of our youth as a means for the upbuilding of a 
sounder and larger structure of national prosperity. Our public 
schoolhouses should be democratic centers for the illumination 
of the minds of youth and adult, social as well as intellectual 


centers. Our public schools should be good enough for any 
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youth of our land and none too good for all. Classification and 
separation should be made when advisable without that dis- 
crimination against any class which works injustice, breeds 
illiteracy and incompetence, and is incompatible with our demo- 
cratic ideals. Attendance should be universally compulsory, 
and all the various State systems should be standardized. 

I can not at this time enter upon a more extended discussion 
of the problem of unemployment which, even now, in the face 
of an apparent shortage of labor, is a most serious one. War 
by its marked disturbance of the industrial equilibrium creates 
at its beginning, and, of course, more particularly at its close, a 
vast amount of unnecessary unemployment which can be met 
only by scientifically organized and efficiently conducted State 
and Federal employment agencies. 

I wish that I might dwell upon the problems of the proper 
forms of social insurance which, in my judgment, have a direct 
relation to this large problem of applying our labor cooper- 
atively to this task of war. We have recognized this in our 
war-risk insurance legislation which, while not commending 
itself in some of its provisions to my judgment, was neverthe- 
less the first step toward some consideration of this question. 

The mining of coal, the building of ships, the transportation 
of military supplies must all be considered military operations 
according to the new formule of war. The question at once 
arises whether those who may be killed or maimed in these 
industries during the war shall be assured, under some ade- 
quate system, some compensation for the sacrifices which they, 
shall thus make in the defense of their country. I have always 
contended, sometimes in the face of strong opposition, that 
these problems of public education, of unemployment, of social 
insurance, and of the public health must ultimately be dealt 
with as large national problems, and that a neglect of them 
would sooner or later bring us face to face with a grave na- 
tional emergeney, an emergency which is now upon us as we 
contront enemies, who are most dangerous because, as I have 
before noted, they have long realized that “intellect and 
education” play a larger part in war than “stamina and courage.“ 

It may be that there are left some men in public life who 
will continue to maintain that the problem of public health 
and vitality is a purely local one, even in view of the fact that 
at a time of national peril so many of our youth have been 
found to be diseased, underdeveloped, or otherwise physically. 
unfit. It is perhaps an unfortunate fact that disease germs have 
not generally profited by courses in constitutional law, and 
hence do not recognize the boundaries of States and all the nice 
distinctions of State and Federal sovereignty. 

We can not as a Nation continue longer inactive in the face of 
the unfitness of so many of our youth, of the further fact that 
purely preventable diseases are taking an annual toll of much 
more than a billion and a half of dollars in money loss alone, 
and, what is more and worse, unnumbered lives and an im- 
measurable sum of human suffering and bereavement. Typhoid 
fever alone, a horrible disease, protean in form, insidiously 
destructive, resourceful to both kill and maim, a water-borne 
disease, entirely preventable, caused largely by the fact that 
we force the people of one community to imbibe the filth and 
excretions poured into our interstate streams by communities 
above, collects an annual toll of more than $850,000,000 and 
takes the lives of many victims, This pollution of our streams, 
with our increasing population, becomes a constantly growing 
menace. Tuberculosis, likewise preventable, a disease which 
flourishes under the insanitary conditions where population. 
presses, probably costs us alone a billion dollars a year. One- 
half a million of men are maimed each year in our industries 
and one-half of these accidents might easily be avoided. Three 
million people are sick in bed all the time in the United States, 
and about one-half of them are ill with preventable diseases, 
At least 2,000,000 of our citizens are suffering from a terrible 
disease which is now spreading with frightful rapidity be- 
cause of war conditions. Facts and figures might be multiplied. 
We can not calculate the enormous reduction in incompetency, 
criminality, vice, disability, and poverty which would result 
from properly organized and conducted departments of public 
health, education, employment, and insurance. 

I have detained you far too long, but I have desired to men- 
tion these subjects to indicate that I conceive this problem of a 
better national organization to be an intensely practical one. 

I would not have you think that the plan which T have pro- 
posed in this bill is novel, untried, theoretical, or revolutionary. 
History proves conclusively that national integration and social 
consolidation constitute the normal reaction ind the proper pro- 
tective response to the compressive forces of war. 

I wish that I might also impress upon you my deep conviction 
that should we adopt some such plan of national organization 
we would at once demonstrate both to our allies and to our ene- 
mies that we also know the game of modern war. We would 
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serve notice by such action upon the German Empire that we 
haye a clear comprehension of the “nation in arms” and that 
we, a free people, propose to be prepared to meet and to conquer 
it. To do this would, in my judgment, mean the conservation of 
the lives of many thousands of our soldiers and the winning of 
an easier and an earlier victory. 

It is now for us to make and keep the American democracy 
worthy of all this sacrifice for its preservation, a democracy 
whose transcendent excellence must arouse the admiration and 
the emulation of all other peoples. 

We must think greatly and greatly act. We must think not 
longer in terms local, but nationally, looking ever to our more 
complete national unification and development, to the turning of 
all of our vast potentialities into actual power. We must more- 
over learn to think in terms international, looking to the effec- 
tive and extended use of that power for world advancement. 

I wish that I might feel that I have made clear my views as 
to what this war should mean to our country. We must not fail 
at any point,- and we shall fail in a large part, if not in all, if 
through the trials of war our democracy does not become so 
ordinated and integrated that each last citizen shall through all 
the future be given opportunity to be truly and in the highest 
sense liberated. 

The measure which I have proposed is designed to furnish the 
machinery of organization by which America shall learn for the 
first time the full meaning of the joy which springs from vast 
cooperative effort in a great and righteous cause, by which each 
man may be extended the privilege of doing his part in this the 
mightiest enterprise of time. I believe that when we adopt the 
principles embodied in this bill and offer to each man his oppor- 
tunity there will be a response which will reveal this Republic 
in all her magnificence, rising to the full measure of her re- 
sponsibilities. 

In words spoken by Vice President MARSHALL: 

In the hour of war there can be only one shrine for all men who are 
really perona and that shrine embraces a vision of the God of the 
Republic. Let men divest themselves of tbeir political garb and per- 


sonal trappings. Let them, as Moses at the burning bush, come unshod- 
P ~ : them ery out to the Republic, * What wilt thou have me 
o do?“ 9 


Mr. President, the Germans are neither materialists nor 
atheists. They are idealists and deists. They worship the 
world god of Hegel and of history, the mighty god of blood and 
battle, but they have become forgetful of the God of the 
beatitudes and of the second golden commandment. Him, whose 
almighty arm has swept into the rubbish heaps of time the 
empires of the past which refused obedience to these laws, we 
must hear first. 

Let us so order our Government that not mere legal but social 
justice, not the cold word but the veritable and vital spirit of 
our institutions may be fulfilled; and let us make our country 
an invincible avenger of these great wrongs, forgetting not the 
God of battles who was with our fathers, and mindful ever 
that it can not be His will that any nation shall with impunity 
stretch forth a profane and unclean hand to defile or despoil 
the Ark of that Sacred Covenant made with the fathers, when 
upon a bleak, a barren, and an inhospitable shore they knelt 
down and dedicated this new land to liberty, to justice, and to 
Him. 

REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


During Mr. France's speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warson in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 3771. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to coordinate 
or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for 
other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more ef- 
ficient concentration of the Government, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I will inquire of the Senator from Maryland 
how long he expects to occupy the floor. 

Mr. FRANCE. I will say to the Senator that I dislike to de- 
tain the Senate, but on last Friday I gave notice that to-day at 
the close of the morning business I would address the Senate 
on this subject. I fear that it is going to take me until nearly 
8 o'clock. = 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator from Maryland that 
he has the floor and he can continue his speech on the bill be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. There is no disposition to cut off the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly not. 


cut off the Senator in his speech. I merely wished to know 
how long he expected to take. 


There is no disposition to 


Mr. FRANCE. I hope to finish before 3 o'clock, because I 
dislike to delay the Senate unnecessarily, and I wish to say 
that the observations which I have made bear quite directly 
upon the bill which the Senator has in charge. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I appreciate all that, and I did not intend 
to cut off the Senator, but merely wished to know how long he 
would take, as I desire to follow him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
will proceed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. France’s speech, 

Mr. OVERMAN obtained the floor. 

. Win the Senator from North Carolina yield 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harprnea in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do. 

Mr. KIRBY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 


suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

d Jones, Wash Owen Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Kellogg Page Smoot 
Calder Kenyon Penrose Sterling 
Chamberlain King Phelan Stone 
Culberson irby Pittman Sutherland 
Cummins Knox Ransdell omas 
Fall McCumber Reed Thompson 
Fletcher McKellar Robinson Tillman 
France cLean Sauisbury Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Martin Shafroth Trammell 
Hale vers Sheppard Wadsworth 
Harding Nelson Sberman Warren 
Hardwick New Simmons Watson 
Henderson Norris Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Johnson, Cal. Overman Smith, Ga. Wolcott 


Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to announce the absence of the fol- 
lowing Senators, who are in attendance upon a hearing in the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: The Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Jones], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDnICK I. the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucenr], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. ASHURST]. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
from the Chamber of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN J, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the bill which is now before 
the Senate has not yet been read in this body, and I ask that it 
now be read. : 

band PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President 
to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the 
more efficient concentration of the Government, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That for the national security and defense, for the 
snocesstul prosecution of the war, for the su and maintenance of 
the Army and Navy, for the better utilization of resources and indus- 
tries, and for the more effective exercise and more efficient administra- 
tion by the President of his powers as Commander in Chief of the and 
and naval forces the President is hereby authorized and «mpowered to 
make such redistribution of functions among executive agencies as he 
may deem necessary, including any functions, duties, and powers hitherto 
by law conferred upon any executive department, commission, bureau, 
agency, office, or cer, in such manner as in his judgment shall seem 
best fitted to carry out the purposes of this act, and to this end is au- 
thorized to make such regulations and to issue such orders as he may 
deem necessary: Provided, That this act shall remain in force during 
the continuance of the present war and for one apt after the termina- 
tion of the war by the proclamation of the trea 7 of peace, or at such 
earlier time during the said year as the President may designate: Pro- 
vided further, That the ter tion of this act shall not affect any act 
done or any right or obligation accruing or accrued pursuant to this 
act and du the time that this act is In force. 

SEC. 2. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized, in such manner as he may deem most appropriate, to co- 
ordinate or consolidate any executive commissions, bureaus, agencies, 
offices. or officers, to tran any duties or powers from one existing 
department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another, to 
transfer the personnel thereof or any part of it either by detail or 
8 together with the whole or any part of the records and 
public A atid belonging thereto, and to employ by Executive order 
any additional agency or agencies and to vest therein the performance 
of such functions as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 3. That for the Pa of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, any moneys heretofore and hereafter appropriated for the use of 
any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer 
shall be available for the purposes for which it was Bg wig ego under 
the direction of such other agency as may be direct y the President 
hereunder to perform and execute said function. 
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Sec. 4. That during the time this act is in force all restrictions in any 
existing law creating any executive department, commission, bureau. 
agency, office, or officer, or detining the duties thereof, shall be deemed 
to be suspended to the extent that they may be inconsistent with the 
exercise of the authority herein conferred. 

Mr. OVERMAN addressed the Senate. After having spoken, 
with interruptions, for about two hours, he yielded the floor 
for the day. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. : 

Mr. REED. I understood from the Senator’s remarks that he 
would not be able to conclude this evening. I apprehend that he 
would not be averse to taking an adjournment at this time. He 
has spoken now at some length, and I wanted to ask the Senator 
if it would be against his desire if I should make a motion to 
adjourn? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall be glad if the Senator will do so, 
because I am a little fatigued and I can conclude in the morn- 
ing in about 20 minutes. 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate adjourn until 1 o'clock 
to-morrow. There are some important committee meetings, and 
I think we ought to have the time to attend to our committee 
work, if that is not objectionable. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like, if the Senator pleases, to get 
consideration for our bill which was reported this morning. If 
we can meet at 12 o’clock—— 

Mr. REED. Meeting at 1 o'clock will not shorten the morn- 
ing hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
moves 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before the motion is 
put, I wish to say to the Senator from North Carolina that the 
bill that we had up during the morning hour to-day went over 
to accommodate the Senator from New Hampshire. I think it 
is now practically in shape where there will be no further oppo- 
sition to it. One or two amendments will be accepted, and I am 
very anxious that the consideration of that bill be finished. 

Mr. REED. This motion will not shorten the morning hour. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will make the morning hour last until 
8 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is another bill that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina wishes to get up during the morning 
hour also. I think we can finish ours in 10 minutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I always dislike to displace a bill that has 
already had an argument, and I am perfectly willing to let the 
Senator take a vote on it, although when the hour of 3 o'clock 
arrives I shail want to proceed with this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, I do not mean to hold on when 
the unfinished business is reached. I was referring to the bill 
the Senator reported to-day, that he said he wanted to get up in 
the morning hour. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do want to get it up in the morning hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I said that we wanted to finish the 
bill we had partly heard during the morning hour before this 
other bill is taken up in the morning hour. Of course, if we have 
not finished its consideration by the time the morning hour is 
concluded, I should desire to have the bill laid aside, because I 
think we ought to go right on with this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that I fully agree with him; but I am going to make a motion, if 
the Chair will recognize me, to take up the bill to which I refer 
the first thing in the morning hour, because the Senator realizes 
that that bill, of all bills, must be passed at once. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so, Mr. President. I 
think the Senator ought to allow the bill upon which we have 
spent two mornings, and which is practically finished, to be 
finished before we take up another bill in the morning hour. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not consent that the bill I reported this 
morning shall not be taken up until some other one is disposed of. 
That bill must be passed within the next day or two. The de- 
partment has urged it, and therefore it ought to come before 
anything else. I am satisfied that there will be no time wasted. 
I do not think there will be any argument about it. The bill has 
been unanimously reported from the committee. The Senator 
was not there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] that the Senate ad- 
journ until 1 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 
8, 1918, at 1 o'clock p. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, April 2, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 7 

Our Father in Heaven, Source of every high and noble im- 
pulse, quicken our minds and hearts with Thy Spirit, that we 
may go forward in the new day to larger conquests and greater 
victories for ourselves as individuals and for our Republic; 
that ihe world may be better that we have thought and acted: 
and all praise be Thine, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and aje 
proved. 
: ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a conference re- 
port upon the bill (H. R. 9352) to amend an act entitled “An 
act providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,“ approved 
2 5, 1890, and for other purposes, for printing under the 
rule. 

The conference report (No. 451) is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9352) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for an 
Assistant Secretary of War,“ approved March 5, 1890, aud for 


other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have’ 


agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: S 
Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed, strike out all after the word “ Senate” 
in line 10 of the engrossed bill down to and including “ year” 
in line 11 of said bill, and insert a period and the following: 
“The Assistant Secretary shall be entitled to a salary of 
$5,000 per annum, payable monthly, and the Second Assistant 
Secretary and Third Assistant Secretary shall each be entitled 
to a salary of $4,500 per annum.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. f 
S. H. DENT, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. DENT, by direction of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted the bill (H. R. 11185) making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, and for other purposes, which was read a first and 
second time, and, with the accompanying report (No. 452), 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and ordered printed. r 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] may have the right to reserve all points 
of order on the bill. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama submits the 
Military Academy appropriation bill, and asks unanimous con- 
sent that all points of order be considered as reserved by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BIRD RESERVATION. 


Mr. STAFTORD. -Mr. Speaker, I wish now to enter a reserva- 
tion of all points of order to the bill (H. R. 10612) to restore to 
the public domain certain lands heretofore reserved for a bird 
reservation in Siskiyou and Modoc Counties, Cal., and Klamath 
County, Oreg., and for other purposes, which was introduced as 
a privileged bill on Saturday last by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raker]. ; 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
McLenmorz for 15 days, on account of important business. 


ALIEN WOMEN, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 


bill H. R. 9504 be taken from the Speaker’s table, that the Sen- 
ate amendments be disagreed to, and that a conference be asked. 
That is the bill known as the bill to include alien women in Re- 
vised Statutes, section 4067. 
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The SPEAKER, ` The Chair will ask the gentleman to let that 
go over until later in the day, as the bill does not appear to be 
on the Speaker’s table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATY 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, 
announced that. the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 3874. An act providing medals for certain persons; 

S. 3802. An act authorizing appropriation made for the na- 
tional security and defense to be used for the purchase of real 
estate or the use thereof when suzh purpose is not specifically 
stated in said appropriations; 

S. 3384. An act to amend the public-building act approved 
March 4, 1913; 

S. 4138. An act to amend certain sections of the act entitled 
“An act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes,“ approved June 3, 
1916, and for other purposes ; 

S. 8888. An act to amend the emergency shipping funds pro- 
visions of the urgent deficiency appropriation act approved June 
15, 1917, so as to empower the President and his designated 
agents to take over certain transportation systems for the trans- 
portation of shipyards and plant employees, and for other pur- 


Ses; 

S. 4102. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
commissioners of Bonner County, Idaho, to construct a bridge 
across the Clark Fork River in Bonner County, Idaho; 

S. 4127. An act to authorize the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., a 
corporation to construct bridges across the branches and tribu- 
taries of the Big Sandy River and their tributaries in the coun- 
ties of Buchanan and Dickenson, in the State of Virginia; and 

S. 1738. An act for the relief of the Southern States Lum- 
ber Co. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sundry messages, in writing, from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 

‘ EXPORT TRADE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith for printing, 
under the rule, a conference report upon the bill (H. R. 2316) 
to promote export trade, and for other purposes. 

The conference report (No. 450) and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2316) to promote export trade, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 8. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendments numbered 5 and 6: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 5 
and 6, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In 
lieu of the matter stricken out and the matter inserted by said 
amendments strike out, in lines 1, 2, and 3. page 3, all of section 2 
after the word “ or,” in line 1, page 3, the matter stricken out 
being “intentionally and unduly enhances prices within the 
United States of commodities of the class exported by such asso- 
ciation,” and insert in lieu thereof the following:“ intentionally 
enhances or depresses prices within the United States of com- 
modities of the class exported by such association, or whicb 
substantially lessens competition within the United States or 
otherwise restrains trade therein”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 18. 
page 5, strike out the words “or intentionally and unduly,” and 
in line 20, page 5, after the word “ association,” insert the words 
“or substantially lessens competition within the United States 
or otherwise restrains trade therein”; and the Senate agree to 


the same, E. T. WEBB, 
C. C. CARLIN, 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ATLEE POMERENE, 

Jos. T. ROBINSON, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2316) to promote export trade, and 
for other purposes, submit the following written statement ex- 
plaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

On amendments Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, on which the House recedes, 
have the effect of excluding from the comprehensive definition 
given in the section of “ export trade” the selling of the goods, 
wares, or merchandise for resale, as well as for consumption, 
within the United States of any Territory thereof. 

On amendments Nos, 5 and 6, on which the House recedes with 
amendments, do not substantially change the act. The lan- 
guage substituted was agreed upon in conference as more clearly 
and accurately defining the things which an association formed 
under the provisions of this act ceuld not do and be protected 
by the provisions of the act. 

On amendment No. 7 is a change in language used, to make it 
conform to the amendments made in Nos, 6 and 7. 

On amendment No. 8: The Senate here recedes, which leaves 
the matter involved as originally passed by the House. 

E. Y. Wess, 

C. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8696) 
making appropriations for current and contingent expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, with Senate amendments thereto, 
cisagree to all of the Senate amendments, and ask for a confer- 
ence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Indian appro- 
priation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee for a moment. There are 92 amendments added by the 
Senate to the bill, some of them of the most important character, 
particularly amendment No. 92, providing for the withdrawai 
of trust funds of the Indians from the Treasury of the United 
States and authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to deposit 
them in banks. I believe that as to that amendment, if it is 
to be agreed to in conference, opportunity should first be given 
to the House to take its judgment upon it before agreement is 
made. Then, as to the so-called McMurray claim amendment, 
No, 67, the Committee on Indian Affairs has reported upon that 
claim and has made some amendments, which removed the 
cbjectionable features of the bill that were protested against 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] at the last session, 
but which are not eliminated from the amendment as reported 
by the Senate. If the conferees should agree to the amendment 
in the form reported by the House committee, with those provi- 
sions stricken out, with the additional provisions at the end of 
the amendment, I would have no objection to it, but I think it is 
necessary otherwise in order to safeguard the rights of the Indians 
to have a vote upon it before it be agreed to. I am merely ex- 
pressing my interest in that amendment. There are two other 
important amendments which I think the House is deeply in- 
terested in; those are the Mississippi Choctaw Indian amend- 
ment, appropriating $150,000, and the amendment appropriating 
$175,000 for certain Indians in Texas, both out of the Treasury. 
I do not think that in these times that we should launch upon 
that policy, and I respectfully ask the chairman as to those two 
items, if they are not disagreed to, to bring them back into the 
House for a separate vote. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] with reference to the 
last two amendments. They constitute a departure from the 
policy of the Government in the past to a certain extent. to wit, 
they go out and take under the wing of the Government Indians 
who are not now under supervision of the Government. There is 
some precedent for that, however, in the case of Rocky Boy’s 
Band of Chippewas in Montana, I think it is, the Seminole In- 
dians in Florida, and the homeless Indians in California; but 
each one of these questions, as I recall, was settled by the House 
itself and not by the conferees appointed for adjudicating dif- 
ferences between the two Houses of Congress. 

I think certainly questions of policy ought to be settled by the 
House and not by apy three or six men in conference. With 
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reference to the first matter to which the gentleman calls atten- 
tion, I have not examined the amendment closely enough to know 
just what it does provide. If it is in conformity with the rule 
that has been adopted in reference to the Five Civilized Tribes, 
it may relieve the Federal Government from paying interest on 
tribal funds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say the Five Civilized Tribes are not 
affected by this amendment. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The Five Civilized Tribes have 
a proyision similar to that now by which their funds are not 
held in the Treasury, but placed in banks, and the bank pays 
interest on the funds rather thun the Government paying: in- 
terest on them, which relieves the Government from any obliga- 
tion they may have in reference to interest. Now, what is the 
other? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, in ordinary 
times when the Government was not so hard pressed for the use 
of these trust funds we might agree upen a policy of allowing 
funds to be withdrawn from the Treasury and deposited in Na- 
tional and State hanks, but I question whether an amendment 
of that import should be agreed to in conference 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman certainly 
knows: 

Mr. STAFFORD (continuing). Without first submitting it to 
the House for consideration. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman certainly knows 
the Federal Government does not use the trust funds of its wards 
for payment of governmental obligations. They are not carried 
in the Treasury balances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the balances can be used, and tends to 
swell the Treasury funds? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; the trust funds of the 
Indians are not used in the payment of any Government obliga- 
tion and are not carried in the Treasury balances. They are 
carried separate and apart from the available funds on hand 
for the discharge of obligations of the Federal Government. 
They are so considered and carried that way on the books of 
the Treasury, but as to that I shall not be contentious about 
it if the other conferees do not. Personally I would not object 
to having that settled by the House now or hereafter. Now, 
what is the other? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The MeMurray claim. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. In relation to that claim, I will 
say to the gentleman the provision carried in this bill I con- 
sider a better provision, giving better protection to the Indians, 
than that reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs, he- 
cause this provision provides that McMurray can not go to 
the Court of Claims upon his suit until he has first filed a bond 
for any judgment that the Indians might recover against him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am in favor of that protection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. There is another provision car- 
ried in this claim item with reference to the cancellation of 
leases. In a former bill introduced a somewhat similar pro- 
vision was carried. except the cancellation dated back to the 
time it was discovered that no available coal laid underneath 
the lease. The proposition contained in this bill provides that 
the cancellation shall not be had until 30 days after the adjudi- 
cation of this claim. To be more specific, the Senate amend- 
ment to this bill provides for the future cancellation of leases 
found to be noncoal bearing and on which royalties are not paid, 
not at the same date in the past, but 30 days after the settlement 
of this controversy. That is not objectionable to me, but really 
it seems an equitable thing to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman recalls the bill as reported 
to the House struck out the provision that met the objection of 
the gentleman from Tilinois. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is one of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And another one which is not stricken out 
in the Senate amendment providing as to the amount to be 
calculated as being a fair and equitable basis, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That provision still is in the 
Senate bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But not tn the bill as reported by the House 
committee, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am frank to say I have never 
been able to see any very strong contention for the striking out 


of that language, and I can not see any very serious objection |. 


to its being stricken out. If the matter is going to be settled, 
z Gai not see why it should not be settled on a fair nd equitable 

as 

Mr. STAFFORD: I think it is better in that particular to 
follow the recommendation of the House committee. 

Mr. CARTER-of Oklahoma. We favor the plan reported by 
the House committee, but we would not want to eliminate the 


sag evicting for bond by the plaintiff in case the Indians secured 
a Judgment. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. I favor that provision, as I told the gentle- 
man in a private conversation before he brought it on the floor. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs in reference to amendment 25. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not remember what amend- 
ment 25 is. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is an amendment to provide for the 
expenditure of an unexpended appropriation which was made 
in the last Congress to be used for fixing up a stretch of road 
between the Indian school and the nearest trading point. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is the Senate amend- 
ment 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the chairman I offered an 
amendment, and it was ruled out on a point of order by the 
chairman of the committee, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Indian Department had recommended this expenditure. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Well, Mr. Chairman, as a Mem- 
ber of the House and as a House conferee, the obligation will 
be on the House conferees to stand for the bill as it passed the 
House, but just how far the conferees will go in that respect. 
of course, it will not be possible for me to say. If the Senate 
presents a just proposition that a conferee felt he could justify 
himself in agreeing to, I think it might be possible to agree to 
it. but it would have to be a just proposition, such as he could 
justify before the House. before we would agree to it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The department has recommended it, I will 
say to the chairman. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I never knew anything for the 
expenditure of funds out of the Treasury that the department 
did not recominend. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Fifty per cent of this expenditure—— .« 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is this money paid out of the 
tribal funds or out of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Fifty per cent of it is to be paid out of the 
tribal fund and 50 per cent by the counties through which the 
road runs. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And not out of the Federal 
Treasury? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is in favor of the proposi- 
tion. The House has always refused to appropriate money out 
of the Federal Treasury for building of roads and bridges on 
Indian reservations. 

Mr. KNUTSON If the gentleman will assure me that he 
will agree to the amendment 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I certainly could not do that. 

Mr. KNUTSON (continuing). I will withhold the objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Let the gentleman object. If 
the gentleman wants to object, if he wants to hold up ove of 
the supply bills and send it back to the committee and perhaps 
require 8 or 10 days longer consideration of the bill simply 
because a conferee can not place himself on record as violating 
the faith of the House. then the gentleman had as well object. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why for 8 or 10 days? Why ean you not 
report it back to-morrow? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is all right. The com- 
mittee, of course, must take its time. It will do it as quickly 
as it can. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much to be com- 
pelled to take this course, but it seems to me it is only a small 
item, and that the gentleman should meet me half way on it. I 
do not like to object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I have never heard 
before of a conferee of the House being held up by a Member 
of the House to get that conferee to agree to a position taken by 
the Senate and against a position taken by the House. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman recognizes that 
by objecting the gentleman will have a right to move to concur. 
It is very often done in order to be sure that you have a right 
to move to concur. z 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman can do that if he 
desires. ; 

The SPEAKER. What the Chair wants to find out is if there 
is anybody objecting. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I object, unless the gentleman: 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I would not do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son] objects, 
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ALIEN WOMEN. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend section 4067 
of the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to include women, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Speaker announced the following conferees: Mr. WEBB, 
Mr. CARLIN, and Mr. VOLSTEAD. 


WITHDRAWAT OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Osrorne, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of H. R. 6102, granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Wood, Sixty-fifth Congress, no adverse re- 
port having been made thereon. 

LEAVE TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS ON H. R. 289. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to be given 15 days within which to file minority views 
on the bill H. R. 289, It is the bill with reference to the munici- 
pal ownership of street railways in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to file minority views on the bill H. R. 288. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 
to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Gore, Mr. 
SanrH of South Carolina, Mr. Sarra of Georgia, Mr. Gronna, 
and Mr. Norris as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 53851. An act providing for the disposal of certain lands 
in block 32 in the city of Port Angeles, State of Washington. 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the bill H. R. 11123, known as the third liberty bond 
bill, that passed the House on Saturday, and to return to that 
stage in the procedure of its passage in the Heuse immediately 
before I made the motion for the previous question. 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuty] asks unanimous consent to vacate all the proceedings 
on the bill H. R. 11123 back to where he made his motion for 
the previous question. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, in 
order to—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I make this request for the 
purpose of offering an amendment to section 5 of the bill. This 
section embraces a provision with respect to the determination 
of the values of the shares of stock of National banks, State banks, 
trust companies, and other banking institutions for the purpose 
of State taxation. The Committee of the Whole and the House 
on Saturday voted against the motion of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Doacmnick] to strike out section 5 under 
the firm impression and belief, because other members of the 
committee and myself assured the House, that the only fair 
construction admissible to that section was that it exempted 
from State taxation only an amount of the value of the shares 
of stock of the bank equal to the same proportion of the value 
of the shares as the par amount of any bonds or other interest- 
bearing obligation held by the bank bears to its gross assets. 
In other words, the intention of the committee, and the fair 
and reasonable construction of that section, as the committee 
and myself contended on the floor, was that if a bank had 
$1,000,000 of assets and $100,000 of Government bonds in 
those assets, or 10 per cent of its assets in Government bonds, 
that for taxation purposes only 10 per cent could be deducted 
from the value of the shares of stock of the bank. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr, DOoMINICK], the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco], and other gentlemen who opposed the provision in the 
bill took the position that the construction was that if a bank 
purchased bonds equal in amount to the capital stock and sur- 
plus of that bank, then the shares of stock would escape tax- 
ation by the States altogether. And many of them opposed 
and voted against the provision in the bill and with the gentle- 


man from South Carolina [Mr. Domrnick] to strike out that 
provision, upon the assumption that that was a proper con- 
struction. 

I myself would have voted with the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dominick] on his motion to strike out the sec- 
tion, and certainly to amend the section; and if not to amend it, 
to strike out the section, if I had believed it was fairly reason- 
able to construe it in the way in which the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and the gentleman from South Carolina 
and the other gentlemen construed it. I assured the House that 
that amendment would not bear that construction, and I am cer- 
tain, but for that assurance, that many gentlemen would not 
pare voted for the section and the provision as it now is in the 

On Monday morning I went down to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to see how it would construe the language of the provi- 
sion. and, to my surprise, I was told that it would construe 
it to mean, and the Treasury Department intended by the lan- 
guage for it to mean, that if a bank invested an amount equal 
to its capital stock and its surplus in liberty bonds it would 
escape all taxation by the State. I said, “I would not favor it 
if I thought that was the construction, and I feel in lonor 
bound to go back to the House and make this statement and ask 
the House to reconsider the bill and amend the section to carry 
out the intention of the committee and of the House, and make 
the intention of the committee and of the House so clear and so 
plain that it will admit of no other possible construction.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker will the gentleman yield, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the gentleman object to having 
read at the Clerk’s desk the reason given by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for urging the passage of this provision? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In a moment. I will be pleased to have you 
do that. I called the Committee on Ways and Means together 
yesterday afternoon and we discussed the matter, and the com- 
mittee unanimously instructed me to make this request and to 
propose the amendment which I shall read. It is as follows: 

On pages G and 7 of the bill, strike out all the matter beginning on 
Slows 22, down to and including line 4, on page 7, and insert the 

In determining the value of the shares of any National bank. State 
bank, trust company, or other banking institution, for the purpose of 
taxation by any State or any of the possessions of the United States 
or any local taxing authority, there shall be deducted an amount equal 
to the same proportion of the value of the shares as the par amount of 
any bonds or other interest-bearing obligations of the United States 
issued during the present war owned by such bank or trust company or 
banking institution bears to its gross assets.” 

That expresses exactly what the Committee on Ways and 
Means thought, and what I thought, in presenting the bill, the 
meaning of section 5 was as it stands in the bill; and it ex- 
presses the thought and construction and intention which the 
House had when it voted against Mr. Doamnick’s motion to 
strike out. ` 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us suppose that the total gross assets of 
a given bank were $400,000 and the value of the stock is predi- 
cated upon that $400,000 of gross assets. Suppose the bank 
should buy $400,000 worth of liberty bonds. Then the amount of 
liberty bonds, the proportion of the liberty bonds in proportion 
to the gross assets, will be 100 per cent. In that case it would 
represent the total assets, and under your amendment would 
not the value of the shares escape taxation? A 

Mr. KITCHIN. Surely it would. It would no longer be a bank. 
It would be just a bondholder. Suppose I were worth $400,000, 
and only $400,000, and were now paying income and other Fed- 
eral, State, and county taxes on $400,000, and that I turned those 
assets into liberty bonds. I would escape all taxation except 
the excess profits and surtaxes. The banks pay excess-profits 
taxes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no good banking institution that 
would invest all its gross assets in liberty bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. It could not afford it. 

Now, pursuing the gentleman’s illustration further, suppose 
it had $400,000 of assets and had bought $40,000 of bonds, and 
suppose it had $360,000 of other assets. Then the deduction 
would be one-tenth. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I think I understand the gentleman's position 
on the amendment now; and, using the illustration that the gen- 
tleman used a moment ago, suppose a bank has assets of 
$1,000,000 and Government bonds $100,000 and capital stock 
$100,000. Now, the gentleman by the amendient that he offers 
intends thig: That the $100,000 of Government bonds now repre- 
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sents 10 per cent of the assets. Now, in assessing the shares of 
stock, say that a stockholder owns $10,000 worth of stock. In 
the case of the bank we have given as an illustration this $10,000 
par value is worth $100,000 acttal value, is it not, it there are a 
million dollars ussets and $100,000 stock? 

Mr. KITCHEN. Does that make a million? 

Mr. WINGO. It is ten times $100,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say that a bank of that kind would 
have to have about fifteen or twenty million dollars of gross 
assets, 

Mr. WINGO: T am talking about gross vnlues. 

Mr. KITCHIN: When you talk about the Mabilities, you have 
the total assets. 

Mr. WINGO. When I speak of assets, I spenk of gross assets, 
and when 1 speak of values, I spenk of gross values, because if 
the gross assets of a bank are $1,000,000, and its capital stock 
$100,000, then: the gross value of each share is 10 to 1. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Oh, no. I think the gentleman has it wrong. 

Mr. WINGO: Where? I would like to see. 

Mr. KITCHIN, You mix up gross values. and gross assets. 
They both mean the same. 

Mr. WINGO. I am speaking, of that particular stock. If the 
gross assets of one million is ten times as much 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if the surplus and capital stock are 
worth ten times as much, then it would be 10 to 1. 

Mr. WINGO. I am using gross assets. I agree with you on 
that. If the gross ussets of the bank are one million, that is 
ten times the face value of the stock, is it not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WINGO. Certainty, $1,000,000 is ten times $100,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the par value of the stock Is, of course, 
the face value. It may not, in fact; be worth more than 10 
cents on the dollar. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
rupt him? 

Mr. WINGO. I want to finish my question. We will assume 
that the face value of the capital stock is $100,000. We are 
taking, now, a bank that has capital stock of $100,000 at par 
value. I am not considering surplus or actual value of the 
Stock. Iam talking about the pur value. The par value of the 
capital stock is $100,000, The gross assets—uot the net assets, 
but the gross assets—of the bank are $1,000,000. In other words, 
the gross assets are ten times the face value of the stock. New, 
under the gentleman's: amendment the deduction would be one- 
tenth of $1,000.000, would it not, becuuse-$100,000 is one-tenth of 
the gross assets. Now, when a stockholder has. 510.000 face 
value of the shares, woulil you deduct one-tenth of that face 
value or one-tenth of its gross value or one-tenth aetual value? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If such a case can be conceived as the gen- 
tlemun puts, of the gross value of the assets making any criterion. 
for the real value of the stock or the gross yalue of the stock— 
I can not conceive of such à case 

Mr. WINGO. Assuming that that is true. 

Mr. KITCHIN.. It is not possible to have such a case. 

Mr. WINGO. Take a man who has $10.000 worth « the cap- 
ital stock in that bank, which has $100,000 capital and $100,000 
of Government bonds, and has gross assets of $1,000,000. The 
stockholder has $10,000 par value of shares. What is going to be 
the specific deduction. from that man’s assessable valuation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If his stock is worth $100,000 or $10,000, or 
$100 a share, you deduct one-tenth, 

Mr. WINGO. Of the actual value? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of the actual value; yes. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the point I want to get cleared up. 
Does the gentleman think, then, that the language in line 8 will 
do. that? 

There shall be deducted in. amount 


From what? The actual value or face value? Ought it not 
to say from the actual value”? If you do not, you leave room 
for the Treasury Department to put the interpretation 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is absolutely wrong about it. 
When it says the value of a share, it can not mean anything ex- 
cept the actual value. k 

Mr. WINGO: There is market value, there is actual value; 
there is par value, but the Treasury Department 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman. will permit me, it is 
the assessed value. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the Treasury Department take the actual 
value of shares of stock or take the par value? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Treasury Department has nothing to 
do with construing this provision. That is for the assessors: 
and the courts in the gentleman's State. 

Mr. WINGO, That is the reason why the Treasury Depart- 
ment * 


Win the gentleman permit me to inter- 


Mr. KITCHIN. Wait a minute: I mentioned a while ago 
that the Treasury Department’s construction of that provision 
was similar to. that of the gentleman whose name I mentioned. 
I knew, of course, that the Treasury Department had nothing 
to do with construing the provision, that it would be for the 
courts to construe it; but the point I intended to make when I 
was interrupted was that the Treasury Department, through its 
lawyers, and gentlemen whom I mentioned who were distin- 
guished lawyers. having taken a different view from that of the 
committee and of the House and of myself, that fact was con- 
vineing to me that it was admissible of two constructions, and 
two reasonable. constructions, and we wanted this amendment 
inserted so that it could admit of but one construction. 
bones WINGO. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion right 

ere? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The reason why the Treasury Department con- 
strues value to be par value, unless you say actual value or 
market value, is because the courts. in passing upon this ques- 
tion have said that when you speak of the value of shares of 
steck you refer to the face value. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The practice of the department is exactly 
contrary to what the gentleman says. They take the value 
unless it Says par value. 

Mr. WINGO, Probubly I was mistaken. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Under the terms of this amendment the 
value of the shares is for the purpose of taxation, so the ques- 
tion as to par value or book: value does not come into the propo- 
sition at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true; and the proof that the provi- 
sion itself intended to. make a difference between par value and 
real value is that it goes to the question of the amount of bonds 
held by the bank. If the bonds go to a premium, they do not 
consider the value, but simply the par value. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will permit, I just want 
to suggest to the gentleman from North Carolina that the actual 
figures us they existed on the Ist of January show how this will 
affect things. The total resources. of the banks were $40,000,- 
000.000. The liberty bonds held by them amounted to about 


_$1,000,000,000, or only about 24 per cent. If that ratio continues, 
the average deduction would. be 24 per cent. 


Mr. KITCHIN.. Les. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Which is a very small matter—about 2} 
cents on the dollar of the assessed value of the stock. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina. [Mr. KIrcHIN}? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield for a mo- 
ment; I think it is not improper- that a little statement be made 


to the House as to how a part of this came about. The gentle- 


man will remember that while the Ways und Means Committee 
were considering this particular provision several of us were 
engaged with the Senate on a conference, and for that reason it 
seems that there was some difference of opinion even among 
the members of the committee as to the construction of this 
paragraph, because it had not been discussed by all the members: 
of the committee in the committee itself. I understood—and I 
think the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] under- 
Stood this paragraph just as the Secretary of the Treasury 
construed it, and I think we have so understood it all the time, 
but we did not make known our opinion to the other members 
of the committee, because we were not in the committee at the 
time when it was discussed. It being thought necessary that 
these two measures should be pushed along as fast as possible, 
we lad an unusual and peculiar situation at the time it was con- 
sidered. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] does not 
agree to the construction of the Treasury Department, but has 
agreed with the chairman from the beginning and is very posi- 
tive in his conclusions. I have high regard for his legal opinion 
and will not say that he is not right. This difference of opinion 
lies brought about a situation in which there might possibly he 
u different construction put upon this section from what some 
Members of the House intended, and the committee dees not 
want to leave any loophole of that kind. We want the matter 
so plain that the wayfaring man can not err in construing it. 
This amendment is offered to clear up the situntion. E am not 
prepared to say that I favor it as an abstract proposition, for E 
have seme doubt whether it will work equitably in all cases, but 
as to its general purpose I say most em 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I think the House would 
better understand the action of the committee if I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and have read a portion of the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon which we acted. 

Mr: MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 


I want to say us a preface to this reading; which T think is: 
‘proper, that the views herein expressed by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, which had weight with certain Members, differ from 
those now expressed by the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did you get two opinions in 
the Treasury Department as to what the language means? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No. My point of view as a 
member of the committee is, and has been all along, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury desires that the Federal bonds held 
by national banks. particularly liberty bonds, should not be sub- 
ject to indirect taxation by the States, and he did not, for that 
reason, desire the sale of these bonds to be prejudiced. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY M’ADOO. 


At my suggestion Senator Owen has introduced in the Senate a bill 
(S. 4137) which is intended to give relief from a form of indirect taxa- 
tion by the States upon Government bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness. Under existing provisions of law, the States are permitted to tax 
the holders of stock of national banks, and thus, through indirection, 
the United States bonds and certificates of indebtedness held by such 
banks which are included as a rt of the value of the stock. The 


ties. The proposed 


This law was passed in 1864 and was subsequently amended, and 
under that law the United States permitted the States to tax the stock 
of national banks. Otherwise, the States would not haye any such 

wer. The United States has now made its own bonds subject to its 
neome and excess-profits taxes, but has not attempted to subject bonds 
of States and municipalities to like taxation. n other words, the 
bonds of the States and municipalities, by virtue of the action of the 
Government of the United States, carry far more favorable exemptions 
than the bonds and the certificates of indebtedness of the United States. 

For instance, a bond of the city of New York to-day is exempt from 
State and municipal taxes and from all Federal taxation of every kind 
and character. Now, the bond of the United States is exempt from 
State and local taxation and from all Federal taxation except super 
taxes and excess-profits taxes. The result therefore is that the city of 
New York is offering to investors in the greatest investing market in 
the world a bond in competition with the bonds of the United States 
upon eA far more favorable basis, both as to interest rate and as to tax 
exemptions. 

Now, we are putting the United States at a further serious disad- 
vantage when we permit the States to tax the bonds and the certificates 
of indedtedness of the United States as a part of the capital stock of 
national banks. It reduces the income return on the United States 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness where they are so taxed to such 
an extent that the banks can not afford to take them. These instru- 
mentalities of the Government, the national banks, which were estab- 
lished for the pu of ponang money for the Government, are 
largely impotent H esn h this method of Btate taxation to help the 
Government in this crisis. I may say that at the time the act of 1864 
was passed, with its amendment ting the States the right to tax 
the capital stock of national banks, the bonds of the United States 
which the banks were organized especially to take were in effect not 
taxable by the States, because they carried the circulation privilege, and 
when the circulation privilege was exercised there was an outstanding 
liability against the bonds, and hence the States could not add the value 
of these bonds to the capital stock as a basis of taxation; but now our 
bonds do not carry a circulation privilege, and the result is that when 
the national banks buy them for triotic reasons or otherwise, or 
when they hold these certificates of indebtedness, they can not issue 
currency against them, and they ere immediately added to the value of 
the capital stock of the national banks and are taxed by the State. 
That i hampering the Government very much in its essential financial 
operations. 

Mr. LoxncworrH. Do you mean they add the value of the bonds to the 
authorized capital stock, or to the market value of the stock? 

Secretary McApoo. To the assessed value. 8 the value of 
the bonds in assessing the value of the stock. he Government pro- 
vided they should be exempt from State taxes, but the States are doing 
by indirection what if attempted directly Js prohibited by statute. As 
we zo along, gentlemen, if the States are permitted to tax Government 
bonds when we can not tax municipal and State bonds, we will be up 
against a position where it will be Impossible to finance the necessities 
of the Government; it is for that reason that 1 feel that it is most 
important that the States shali not be permitted indirectly to make 
nugatory the express exemptions from taxation now carried in all 
Government bond issues. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Now, gentlemen will observe that the 
Secretary sald that the proposed legislation provided for deduc- 
tion from the value of such stock the amount of bonds held by 
the banks. There was never any suggestion—I can not read any 
suggestion in that statement that this proposition was to exempt 
banks from taxation. The proposition simply was to take away 
from the States the power to raise revenue by indirect taxation 
of Government bonds. The sole object of this legislation is to 
make Government bonds at least as good as municipal bonds, 
and they would be were it not for the provisions in the act of 
1864. 

Now, it was never contemplated, it seems to me, that banks 
could relieve themselves from all taxation by simply taking an 


amount of Government bonds equal to the capital.and surplus. 
It seems to me the amendment now offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina carries out what the committee intended 
and what is fairly deducible from that language. 

er 5 But it does not curry out what the Secretary 
wants 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That may be possible. I have only had 
read the statement of the Secretary made before the Ways and 
Means Committee, a statement which caused us to put in this 
item of legislation. I did not know at that time how the Trens- 
ury Deparment was going to construe that provision. I did not 
know until the chairman of the committee told me yesterday 
that the Treasury Department intended to construe it as he 
says it has. 

Mr. PHELAN, I think the whole thing is stated in Secretary 
MeAdoo's statement, on page 16, where he says “at my sugges- 
tion Senator Owen has introduced in the Senate a bill which 
is intended to give relief from a form of indirect taxation by 
the States upon Government bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness.“ If you work the proposition out, you will find that under 
the amendment offered there is still indirect taxation on liberty 
bonds, and there would not be as inade by the Secretary origi- 
nally and as I explained on the floor Saturday. There would 
then be no indirect taxation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina yield me two minutes? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, without going 
into banking details that only confuse the mind, I want to give 
my understanding 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina las no 
time to yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks to 
be recognized for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
about two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Moore] asks for three minutes, and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McFavpen] asks for two minutes, Is there 
objection to these two requests? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in the plain. blunt 
language of a layman, this is the situation: The Federal Gov- 
ernment does not tax State or municipal bonds. Kt relieves 
from taxation men who are employed by cities and by States. 
Our recent revenue law, for instance, exempts justices of the 
Supreme Court and lower courts of a State and municipal 
employees. That is a matter of comity between the Federal 
Government and the State government; it is also ah observance 
of the constitutional provision. We treat the State as exempt 
from Federal taxation on its State bonds. That is the point. 
Now, the Secretary of the Treasury, mindful of the law passed 
in 1864 in regard to the right of States to tax bank shares, 
came before our committee and suggested that he was hainpered 
in the work of selling liberty bonds because under the law of 
1864 there was imposed an indirect tax upon lberty-loan 
bonds—these Federal bonds—due to the method of imposing 
taxation upon bank shares. 

I hope that is clear. The Secretary’s request seemed reason- 
able, because if we exempt State or municipal bonds from Fed- 
eral taxation, the State ought in all fairness to exempt Federal 
bonds held within the limits of the State. That is the spirit and 
the law. It was a fifty-fifty proposition. I supported it because 
I believed that what was fair to a State as granted by the 
Federal Government was certainly fair to the Federal Govern- 
ment as coming from the Siate, especially in time of war. ‘That 
is all there is to it. The gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Kitchin] suggests a new method of relieving this situntion, 
and the question is whether his method is better than that agreed 
upon by the House the other day. I believe his amendment 
preserves the lawful rights of the States and also exempts 
Federal bonds from State taxation. 

Mr, McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to 
section 5 of the original bill, which was considered on Inst! 
Saturday, which, in my judgment, contains the very thought 
that the Secretary of the Treasury intended to convey when 
he asked for this legislation, and that was absolute exemption 
from State taxation of ali liberty bonds to the extent of the 
value of the assessable shares of the banks. This compromise 
amendment now offered by the majority leader is going to bring 
forth a good many queries and misunderstandings on the part 
of the banks. In order to determine just how to figure this law 


Then I reserve the right to 
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and interpret to their separate cases, practically every bank 
will have to consult its attorney before it can figure out its tax 
exemption. It seems to me that if it is a question of the sale 
of liberty bonds, the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be followed in full. If it is the question of a compromise, 
I am fearful that we are going into deep water, and it will make 
more disturbance among the banks than if we had not attempted 
to do anything for them. We might better repeal section 5 
entirely than to substitute this proposed Kitchin amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But does not the gentleman think the 
construction which the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrenix] tells us here that the Treasury officials will put upon 
that section does not accord with the view of the gentleman, 
with which I agree? 

Mr. MCFADDEN, I think the gentleman is right. It is very 
evident that the Committee on Ways and Means in the con- 
sideration of this measure had an entirely different under- 
standing than that of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is also 
very clear that when this same provision was considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, that they had the view of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and right there I want to refer 
to a matter that I have heretofore called attention of the House 
to on one or two different oceasions—one of the occasions being 
the reference of the War Finance Corporation bill to the Ways 
and Means Committee instead of the Banking and Currency 
Committee—and that is the reference of measures of this 
kind to improper committees. The Banking and Currency 
Committee, as has been stated here on the floor of this House, 
considered this bill known as section 5 of this act, and after 
hearing the arguments of those in fayor of the provision re- 
fused to report the bill, so the Secretary presented the bill to 
the Ways and Means Committee, and they included it in this 
bill, evidently without giving much thought to the meaning of 
the section, as has been shown by the variance of views ex- 
pressed by the members of that committee during the discus- 
sion of this subject. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the request be put 
now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina to vacate all proceedings on this 
bill back to and including the motion for the previous question? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, must not the gentleman get con- 
sent to return to section 5 in addition to the request which has 
already béea granted? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; I asked for unanimous consent for 
the purpose of offering the amendment which I have read. 

Mr. WALSH. But the consent just given does not put this 
measure back to section 5. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are in the House, and not in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and when we are in the House we can 
amend the bill at any portion of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will a motion be now in order, or at some time 
during these proceedings, to strike out section 5 of the bill under 
the proceedings now being had? 

The SPEAKER. It is open for amendment; yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But in order for anyone to offer an amend- 
ment he must first get recognition. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. No one disputes that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I thought it might not be generally under- 
stood that the control of the bill is in the hands of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, because he has the floor, and he can 
move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. No one has questioned that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume anybody would be privileged to 
offer a motion to recommit at the proper stage? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. That is always in order, pro- 
vided the motion itself is in order. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On pages 6 and 7, strike out all the matter ig cane 
22, down to and including line 4 on page 7, and insert the following: 

* In determining the value of the shares of any national bank, State 
bank, trust company, or other banking institution, for the purpose of 
taxation by any State or any of the sessions of the United States or 
any local taxing authority, there shall be deducted an amount equal to 
the same proportion of the yalue of the shares as the par amount of an 
bonds or other interest-bearing obligations of the United States issu 
during the present war owned by such hank or trust company or bank- 


on page 6. line 


ing institution bears to its gross assets.” 


— 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly 
proper, I suppose, for members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to indicate to the House what the committee did do, but 
it does not come within the province of any member to tell the 
House what the committee intended to do. Every member of the 
committee has to speak for himself as to intention. I have not 
been able to fing anything obscure in the statement made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury before the committee. He is not 
in the habit of making obscure statements. I think he can ex- 
press himself as clearly as any man I ever knew, and the only 
construction that can be put upon his statement with reference 
to this provision of the bill is the construction that he puts upon 
it now, according to the statement made by the chairman of the 
committee a few moment ago. It was the purpose of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to reduce the taxable property of a bank 
by the amount of liberty bonds it might own. 

I shall not undertake to state what the purpose of the com- 
mittee was, but I know it was the purpose of one member of 
that committee to do that same thing. That was the Secre- 
tary’s purpose, and I think he is justified in it. I think the 
bill is now as it ought to be, although it is not my purpose to 
make any particular contention against this amendment. 

If the Members of the House think the bill that we passed 
the other day gives too great exemptions to banks and this will 
give less exemptions to them, why then, of course, they will 
vote for this amendment. I think there are two very good 
reasons why the bill should remain as it is, In the first place, 
as stated by the Secretary of the Treasury, and as everybody 
knows, Government bonds are not taxable in the hands of indi- 
viduals or of any corporation unless it is a bank. Now, why 
should they be taxed in the hands of a bank when they are 
not taxed in the hands of any other owner? Now, I know what 
your answer will be. You will say that the bonds bought by 
the banks are bought from the assets of the bank without dis- 
criminating as to whether the assets used by the bank are per- 
manent assets—that is, its taxable assets which are made up 
of its capital and its surplus or the variable assets, such as 
deposits. The assets of a bank are a common fund, all parts 
of which are used in the same way. When bonds are paid for 
one can not specify whether they are paid for by taxable assets 
or by nontaxable assets, and for that reason some contend 
that the money used to pay for the bonds should be apportioned 
between the two kinds of assets and the bonds pay taxes 
accordingly. 

We are dependent upon the banks to sell these liberty 
bonds and we will be dependent upon them in making this next 
sale. They are the machinery through which the Government 
gets these bonds out to the people and collects the money of 
the people in the Treasury of the United States, so we are 
under some obligation at least to treat them as fairly in this 
matter as we treat individuals or corporations, And there ‘s 
another reason, and, I think, a very vital reason, too, why the 
bonds should be considered a part of the taxable assets of the 
bank—that is, the bonds should be considered as having been 
purchased by the use of the taxable assets of the banks—and 
that is this: It is a permanent investment. Now, the taxable 
assets of the bank, which are made up of its capital and its 
surplus, are its fixed assets—its permanent fixed assets. The 
deposits are variable assets. We have always considered that 
it is good banking to limit the loans of banks to short-time 
paper, but these bonds are for 30 years. They are permanent 
investments, and should be paid for by permanent assets. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it the gentleman’s view that 
these bonds should be taxed in the hands of the individual as 
well as in the hands of the bank? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. No; I do not think they should 
be taxed at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why does the gentleman say they 
should be taxed when purchased with the deposits or assets of 
the bank? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, I do not say it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 1 say they should be exempt alto- 
gether. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would not the real short road to that 
proposition be by amending the law of 1864 and providing that 
these bonds should not be taxed by States in any event? 
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Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think the bill as we passed it 
the other day accomplishes that very thing. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman has 
clearly interpreted the Treasury Department’s attitude on this 
question, but I want to ask in regard to the Kitchin amendment 
whether it does not still preserve the right of the States, under 
the act of 1864, to tax the value of the shares of the bank. It 
preserves that right, does it not? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Not to the full extent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Except that so far as the 
full value of Federal bonds is concerned it is to be deducted 
from the gross assets held to be taxable. . 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Under this amendment the States 
can tax the bonds in the same proportion which the taxable 
assets bear to the gross assets. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr..STERLING of Illinois, I would like to have five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield the gentleman five minutes additional. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Going back to the statement I 
undertook to make a moment ago—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, Excuse me until I finish this 

statement. These bonds are a permanent investment. They 
run for 80 years. They are not short-time paper. They ought 
to be considered as having been paid for out of the permanent 
fixed assets of the bank and not the variable and temporary assets 
of the bank. Whenever a bank buys $100,000 of Government 
bonds it has got them for 30 years unless it can find a satisfac- 
tory market. It would not be possible for a bank to take out 
of the variable assets of the bank $100,000 and put it in a 
80-year loan, so it ought to be considered as having been paid 
for out of the permanent and fixed assets of the bank, which is 
the capital and the surplus of the bank, and it should reduce 
the taxable assets of the banks to the extent those assets are 
converted into Government bonds. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man. ; 
Mr. MADDEN. The question I desired to ask my colleague 
was whether the taxation imposed under the provisions of this 
bill, if the amendment is adopted, apply equally to State banks 
purchasing liberty bonds and national banks? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. But would the relief in one case grant relief 
in the other? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. The amendment relates to 
national banks, State banks, and trust companies, and other 
banking institutions. Now, under the amendment which is 
offered to the bill, if the taxable assets of the bank were one- 
fifth of its gross assets, then the bank can only deduct or exempt 
one-fifth of its Government bonds from taxation. 

The amendment is simple enough in its operation. In deter- 
mining the exemption allowed banks by this amendment you need 
to ask and answer only one question. What is the ratio between 
the taxable assets and gross assets of the banks? If the one is 
one-fifth of the other, then one-fifth of the bonds owned by the 
bank are exempt. If one-tenth, then one-tenth of the bonds are 
exempt, 

Now, there is just that discrimination made against banks 
with reference to these bonds that is not made against any other 
owner of the bonds in the United States. Personally, I believe 
the bill is just as the Secretary of the Treasury intended it, and 
I believe it is as it ought to be, and that this amendment does 
not improve it so far as doing justice to the banking institu- 
tions is concerned. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan]. 

Mr. SLOAN. The theory of the gentleman from Illinois and 
others who agree with him is that the amount of the Govern- 
ment bonds a bank may own should be taken from the net 
assets, or an amount equal to the amount of the capital and sur- 
plus. The other theory, as developed by the chairman of the 
committee, is in harmony, as I see it, with the text of the bill. 
That takes the amount of the Government bonds for taxation 
purposes from what might be called the assets, or what in the 
proposed amendment will be called the gross assets. The first 
proposition we are interested in is, Does the word “ assets” as 
used in the original mean the net assets or gross assets? The 
dictionary says that “assets” are all the property, real and 
personal, of a “ deceased or bankrupt person, of a corporation, or 
of a partnership which is or may be chargeable with the debts or 
legacies of such parties or persons.” So, in order to give a basis 


for the construction placed by the gentleman from Ilinois, the 
Treasury officials, and a number of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee you would have to read in this bill instead of 
“ assets ” the words “net assets.” 

I call your attention to the bill, on page 6, at the bottom, it 
says: 

In determining the value of the shares of any national bank, State 
bank, trust company, or other banking institution— 

Not for market purposes, but— 
for the pu of taxation by any State, or any of the possessions of 
the United States, or any local taxing authority, the par amount of an: 
bonds or other interest-bearing obligations of the United States own 
by such bank, trust company, or banking institution, shall be deducted— 

From what? 
from its assets. 


Which, under the definition, the only one I was able to find 
that covered this proposition, means “ all its assets.” 

What does that mean to a bank? Many of you are familiar 
with banking statements, and know that assets or resources are 
placed in a column on one side and liabilities on the other. 
Now, I want to suppose a case. I submit the following bank 
statement, with the amounts assumed to simplify consideration 
rather than to satisfy a critical bank examiner. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Permit me to finish this statement, because the 
main trouble in this discussion is that gentlemen have shifted 
from one side to the other, and have called deposits assets. 

National Bank of Supposition. 
RESOURCES OR ASSETS. LIABILITIES, 


Cash $100,000 Capital stock -..._.__ 75, 000 
Bills receivable 100, Surplus — 228. 000 
Exchange 100, 000 — —-— 909 880 
8 100, 000 Bills re discounted 50, 000 
Real estate 100, 000 Taxes, claims, ete _.... 50, 000 


ture, and fixtures_.- 100,000 
8 zons — — 100, 000 
udgments 
Claims, ete 100, 000 
Municipal bonds 100, 000 
United States bonds... 100, 000 


n 81, 000, 000 Total $1, 000, 000 

Each of the above assets has a dual value aspect under the bill. 
First, as constituting a portion of the actual value of the stock— 
each of the above items contributes one-tenth to the net worth of 
the bank, and, so far as fixing the value of the shares, abso- 
lutely equal. 

But for taxing purposes it is quite different. The first item, 
“Cash,” is one-tenth the value of the assets for both as contribut- 
ing actual value to the shares and furnishing a basis for taxation. 
Why? Because no State or Federal law exempts cash. Pre- 
cisely the same is true of bills receivable, exchange, real estate, 
banking house, furniture, and fixtures, railway bonds, judgments, 
and so forth. In some States warrants are exempt. How about 
the remaining two, municipal bonds and Government bonds? 
Municipal bonds constitute one-tenth the value of the bank's 
assets, 

But for taxing purpose it stands for nothing, because they are 
exempt. Therefore the taxing basis has been diminished by 
one-tenth. Upon the same basis the Government bonds consti- 
tute one-tenth of value, but being exempt as a taxing base it 
stands for nothing. Therefore the taxing base is reduced by 
another one-tenth, so that the value of the shares, as shown in 
the above basis, amounting in all to $100,000, must be reduced by 
two-tenths, or $20,000, equal to $80,000 net taxable basis. 

To state it in another way, every dollar of the “ assets,” or 
gross assets, if you please, contribute 10 cents to the net assets, 
How much did the municipal bonds contribute? Ten thousand 
dollars. Then, for a taxing basis take that out. How much did 
the Government bonds contribute? Ten thousand dollars. Take 
it out of the net assets. The combined reduction made leaves 
$80,000. That exempts from taxation both the municipal bonds 
and the Government bonds, but exempts nothing else. 

Under the construction claimed by some gentlemen in the fore- 
going case, if you exempt either the municipal bonds or the 
Government bonds, the bank would go scot-free of all taxa- 
tion. Under our construction the Government bonds are im- 
mune from taxation. Under the other construction—exempting 
the bonds—all other assets of the bank would be immune. Un- 
der the working of that theory the largest and most valuable 
institution in every town and city would be placed on a parity 
with churches and schools—exempt from taxation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN. What becomes of municipal bonds? They are 
10 per cent of the value of all those assets, But so far as taxing 
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value is concerned in most of the States in this Union they are 
not worth a dollar. So that they are cut out; but eut out of 
where? They are cut out of the gross assets. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Permit me to finish the statement. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wanted to ask a question about municipal 
bonds. Is it not a fact that in such cases where municipal 
bonds are exempted from that kind of taxation, it is provided 
in the body of the bond? It is already in the act under which 
those bonds have been issued. The ordinary general exemption 
from all State, county, and municipal services would not carry 
the exemption to shareholders of banks. 

Mr. SLOAN. The same exemption is given in the States for 
municipal bonds that is given for United States bonds, and when 
they enter into the assets of a bank they constitute, as anybody 
knows, instead of here, 10 per cent of the value of the bonds, 
but not one millimeter, if such a term can be used as applied to 
banking, for making up the taxing value. 

When this bill was drafted I understood it to mean precisely 
what it says, and it squares with the taxation method of the 
banking system in my State. It squares with the taxation 
system of nearly every State in the Union so far as State banks 
are concerned, and where we have municipal bonds or Govern- 
ment bonds we simply take them out of the total assets, find 
the proportion of the total assets that the exempt portion is, 
and that gives the ratio of reduction to be taken from the value 
of the shares. i 

Now, then, we should read the statute as it is, that the assets 
mean all the property that the bank has, and that each of these 
factors do go to make up the total assets. We could not say 
that the cash in a bank furnished the particular part that, 
reduced to its final terms, would equal the capital and surplus. 
We could not say that the real estate would either. But all in- 
termingled and reduced to their lowest terms come down to 
the value of capital and surplus, and each dollar contributes, 
whether it is bond, cash, exchange, real estate, or whatever it is, 
its portion toward what might be called its net assets. So 
there is nothing left to do except, after you have discovered 
the amount of the bonds you have, Government bonds, deduct 
them from your total assets. 

If it is one-tenth, then take from the total assets one-tenth, 
-and your book value for assessment purposes would be 90 per 
cent of the par value of the stock. 

Now, it seems to me that, reading that bill as English ought 
to be understood and read, it becomes very simple indeed. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to yield first to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Herm]. He asked me a question, but at that 
time I wanted to finish my statement. 

Mr. HELM. I was wanting to get from the gentleman a state- 
ment to the House of what is meant by the term “ gross assets“? 

Mr. SLOAN. The“ gross assets“ would mean the same as the 
“ assets,” upon which the market value would be determined. 
We do not use the term“ gross assets“ in this bill. It may be 
used in the amendment. If it is, it means the same as the 
“ assets,” as we have discussed it and as the dictionary defines it. 

Mr. HELM. Does the “ gross assets“ include deposits? 

Mr. SLOAN. By no means. A deposit is a liability and not 
an asset. 

Mr. HELM. But the thing deposited is an asset. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes; the thing deposited is an asset, but when 
it is in the custody of the bank it creates a liability on the part 
of the bank. That has been the cause of much confusion. Men 
have discussed deposits and called them assets. 

Mr. DIXON. The bank statements in newspapers are pub- 
lished usually in parallel columns. First are the resources of 
the bank on one side, and on the other side are the liabilities 
of the bank. As I understand if, the assets of the bank, under 
this bill, are the resources of the bank as shown by these pub- 
lications. 

Mr. SLOAN. Certainly; and that includes all the property 
that the bank has. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. In reaching what you call “assets,” would 
you use the method commonly employed in ascertaining the 
value of bank stock, ascertaining what is known as the book 
value? Would vou not include that as measuring the assets? 

Mr. SLOAN. That is usually expressed in the capital and 
surplus and undivided profits thereof. 

Mr. FOCHT. Would you tax that amount? 
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Mr. SLOAN. To arrive at the precise market value, an 
examination of the quality of securities and other assets would 
have to be made. 

The SPEAKER, 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
paroon [Mr. Krrcnry] allow me to ask him two or three ques- 

ons? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman want to ask me two or 
three questions? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; two or three questions of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to know how to do what I pro- 
pose to do, and that is vote against any measure that will enable 
the States to impose any taxation on these liberty bonds. If 
I vote against this amendment. do I accomplish that result? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If you vote for this amendment, you pre- 
serve the rights in the States that tax only the value of the 
stock represented by other than bonds, and you preserve the 
right to the Federal Government to prevent the States from tax- 
ing any part of the value of the stock represented by bonds. 
The bonds are exempted from taxation. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentleman for that answer. Does 
the Secretary of the Treasury oppose this proposed amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not talked with the Secretary of the 
Treasury about it. His assistants would prefer the provision 
as it passed the House Saturday, but I do not believe that this 
proposed amendment will interfere with the sale of bonds. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr, McFADDEN. I want to ask the gentleman if this amend- 
ment of his has the approyal of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not seen the Secretary of the Treasury 
in regard to that amendment. Is the gentleman opposed to it 
because the Secretary of the Treasury is opposed to it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; I would not say that; but the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is asking for this legislation for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the sale of liberty bonds, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman that this pro- 
vision of the bill differs from the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury did not 
want us to include State banks in it. The Secretary of the 
Treasury wanted only to exempt national banks from taxation 
15 2 the State banks pay the taxes. Do you favor that propo- 
sition? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I spoke against it and raised the constitu- 
tionality of it on last Saturday when that question was up. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wanted to know whether the fact that the 
Secretary of the Treasury opposed or favored the proposition 
was the reason for the gentleman's action? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I realize that the exemption of the value 
of bank shares from taxation by States will promote the sale of 
liberty bonds, and I realize that in doing this we deprive the 
States of a vast amount of revenue, and it seems to me that it 
is not constitutional for the Congress to prohibit the States from 
taxing the shares of stockholders in banks operating within their 
own borders, be they either National or State banks. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand the gentleman favors the origi- 
nal proposition in the bill, because, according to your statement, 
while the original proposition in the bill will lose about $3,000,- 
000 revenue to the State of Pennsylvania, this provision would 
release about 2} per cent of the value of the shares from taxa- 
tion, if the position of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. DoarrnicK] is right. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I did not favor the proposition of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on Saturday. I fear you are giving 
the Secretary of the Treasury only 10 per cent of what he is 
asking for, and whether it will meet with his approval or not, 
and whether it is going to interfere with the sale of liberty 
bonds, I question 

Mr. KITCHIN. This amendment will not interfere with the 
sale of liberty bonds at all. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will. 

Mr. VESTAL. I would like to ask the gentieman n question. 
I do not understand this Treasury statement very well. Sup- 
pose a bank has $200,000 of capital and surplus. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That includes undivided profits. 

Mr. VESTAL. And they should buy $100,000 of liberty bonds 
under the bill as we passed it. Do I understand that that bank 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 


then would be taxed on $100,000, the difference between the 
value of the bonds they purchased and the other capital stock 
and the surplus, under the bill that passed last Saturday? 


1918: 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The House is certainly under a great misap- 
prehension as to the tax. I will answer the gentleman, The 
present law that we propose to amend or repeal to an extent is 
a law giving the States the power to tax, not the assets of the 

ank 

Mr. VESTAL. I understand 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not the property of the bank, but the value 
of the shares of stock of the bank. Now, the case that the gen- 
tleman puts, as I understand it, is this: Here is a proposition 
of a bank that has $200,000 of capital and surplus. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes; $200,000 of capital and surplus. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Say a share of stock would be worth $200, 
and if the bank should buy $100,000 of bonds, how much of that 
certificate of stock would be taxed? Only $100 would be taxed 
by the State, and $100 would be exempt from taxation by the 
State. If that same bank were to purchase $200,000 of bonds, 
under the provision as construed by the Treasury Department in 
the original bill there would not be anything to tax. It would 
escape taxation altogether. 

Mr. VESTAL. That is what I wanted to find out. Now, sup- 
posing under this amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina this same bank has $200,000 of capital and sur- 
plus. It has $600,000 capital—surplus—or we might call it 
gross assets—deposits, and so forth. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. That bank buys $100,000 worth of bonds. Do 
I understand that under the amendment that bank would be 
taxable on $166,000 worth? 

Mr. KITCHIN. And 333—— 

Mr. VESTAL. Would be exempt only 334 instead of $100,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it works out practically the same, but 
of the value of the shares 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. I infer from your answer to the gentleman's 
question that you regard deposits as assets and not as liabilities 
of the bank? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me say to the House that I have never 
intimated such a thing; and, while gentlemen here have talked 
of deposits as being assets, they are liabilities, 

Mr. HELM. Absolutely. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Yes; deposits are liabilities. When I was 
a younger man than I am now I was a State bank examiner, 
and I have examined hundreds of banks. At the present time I 
have very little interest in banks, but if I had the time I could 
explain the exact workings of this, and of the values under the 
present law, and make it clear to the gentleman. . 

Mr. HELM. Tell us what gross assets consist of, and then I 
will let you alone. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. The gross assets of a bank consist 
of what they call the total resources, and the gross assets of a 
bank are just like the gross assets of a bankrupt, or the gross 
assets of a man who dies, They are that property which is 
subject in law to debts and liabilities of the concern. Now, on 
one side, called resources or total assets, are loans and dis- 
counts, overdrafts, banking-house fixtures and furniture, in- 
vestments, such as bonds, and so forth, or stock; amounts due 
from banks and bankers, and then the cash in the vault. Those 
are the resources. On the other side are the liabilities, capital 
stock, surplus—they call surplus a liability for the reason that 
the bank owes its surplus to its stockholders, and the surplus 
as well as the capital stock has been invested in these resources 
over here. Then, there is the amount due to banks and bankers, 
then the amount due to time and check depositors. Those are 
the liabilities. Bills payable, due to banks, are liabilities, too. 
Now, we add up this column of resources or assets, and we will 
say it is $1,000,000. Add up the other, your capital stock and 
your other liabilities exclusive of surplus. Of course, this is the 
Way you get your surplus. 

Say that side amounts to $800,000, your capital stock, amount 
due to depositors, bills payable or what is due to banks and 
bankers, The total of that is $800,000. You deduct that from 
the $1,000,000, leaving $200,000, which gives you your surplus. 
So when you talk about liabilities and resources with respect 
to depositors, why. your deposits are liabilities. If you put 
$1,000 or $10,000 into a bank, you are credited with it. The 
bank owes you $10,000. The bank takes that $10,000 and loans 
it to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Dare]. That goes over 
into assets. It has Mr. Dare’s note for $10,000 as an asset 
against the liability of the $10,000 which it owes you, a de- 
positor. That is the way the whole thing works out. Now let 
the House get this into its mind. There is no other institution, 
corporation, association, partnership, or individual in the United 
States, under the laws of any of the States, the value of whose 
shares are taxed as they tax a bank. Banks are in a separate 


class to themselves. Why is that so? Because the national 
banking act of 1864 specifically picked out this method of taxa- 
tion and gave it to the State, and the States do not tax bonds 
held by a bank like they tax the assets of a corporation. Let 
me explain that to the House, and then I believe we can have a 
clear understanding of this matter. A corporation like the 
Bethlehem Steel Works, for instance, buys a million dollars 
worth of bonds. In giving in its assets for taxation it deducts 
that $1,000,000 of bonds, if it pays any Federal taxes, and to 
the State for State taxes. Why is that? Because your State 
taxes directly the assets of the Bethlehem Steel Works. Sup- 
pose its assets were $50,000,000, and it had this $1,000,000 of 
bonds; they take out the $1,000,000 and tax the other $49,- 
000,000. And if the State taxed a bank exactly like it taxes 
any other corporation or individual or firm, upon their tangible 
property that they have, then if the bank had $1,000,000 of 
assets or tangible property and $100,000 of bonds, under all 
laws they would deduct the $100,000 and only tax $900,000. But 
banks are not taxed in that way by States. They could not tax 
them in that way, because tiie Federal Government never gave 
them the right to tax the assets of banks, including bonds, in 
that way. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I yield to the gentleman from Missouri, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Are not deposits both a liability and also 
a part of the assets or resources of the bank? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 

Mr. DICKINSON. They may be loaned out or they may be 
kept in the bank to meet the checks that are drawn upon them. 
They are a liability, but they are also a part of the resources 
or assets of the bank. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Exactly. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Every well-conducted bank loans out its 
deposits, and those loans are a part of the resources and enter 
into the statement of the resources of every bank. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just as if I borrowed $10,000 from you and 
loaned it to Mr. CARTER. I would owe you the $10,000 and in- 
vest in Mr. Carrer’s note for $10,000. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. QUIN. I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
statement. I want to get it clear. Suppose there is a land 
corporation in Mississippi with $100,000 capital. It buys 
$50,000 worth of this issue of liberty bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. There is a national bank there of $100,000 
capital. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. That bank buys $50,000 worth of this issue of 
liberty bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. What is the difference in taxation of the land 
company and the taxation of the national bank? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not a bit under this amendment that I have 
offered. The only difference is the way the State taxes it, be- 
cause the land company is taxed on its assets and the bank 
under this provision is not taxed on its assets, but on the value 
of its shares, the proportionate part of the value, and in the 
ease the gentleman puts the $50,000 of bonds is deducted. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. I have worked out three different kinds of 
sample bank statements, and I want to see if the work is right. 
Suppose a bank has a capital of $100,000, worth par—we will 
leave out deposits and other liabilities—its resources; loans, 
$100,000; bonds, $100,000; and cash, $100,000, which would 
make a total of $300,000, 

Mr. KITCHIN. In that case we do not tax the assets but 
the stock, and one-third of the value of the shares of the stock 
in that bank would be deducted and the State would have a 
right to tax but two-thirds, being based on the proper assets 
other than Government bonds. 

Mr. PLATT. Would it not be like this: Total assets, $300,000; 
bonds owned, $100,000; and they are one-third of the total re- 
sources, and in that case, which is an impossible case, is it true 
that there would be no taxation because one-third of the assets 
is equal to the capital—— i 

Mr. KITCHIN. You do not tax capital; you do not tax sur- 
plus; you only take the value of the share. The question is, 
What is that share worth? 

Mr. PLATT. Assume $100 par value. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it is worth $100, you deduct one-third, 
$33.33, which will be exempt from taxation. Why? Because 
that is one-third of the value of the share that is represented by 
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one-third of the assets in bonds. Now, I want to get this clear 
in the minds of the Members of the House. Do not think about 
eapita! stock nor taxing assets like any other corporation. The 
only thing you are to consider are these three things, and that 
is the only way that you can work out the part that the State 
ought to have. First, the amount of the gross assets; second, 
the amount of the liberty bonds which constitute a part of those 
assets. If it is a quarter or a tenth or a twentieth, then you find 
the value of the share of the stock in that bank. If you find it to 
be $100, you take the proportionate amount of the bonds to the 
gross assets, one-quarter, one-tenth, or one-twentieth, and deduct 
that from the value of the share of stock. Then that per cent 
would be the amount exempted. 

Mr. PLATT. Let me take another case. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All cases work out the same way. 

Mr. PLATT. This is an easier case and more likely to take 
place: Say the resources comprise loans of £200,000; bonds, 
$100,000 ; cash, $100,000; making a total of $400,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, the next question is, what is the 
value of a share in that bank? 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose the stock is worth par and the capital 
$100,000, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not the capital, but the shares which are in 
each individual’s hands. 

Mr. PLATT. The share is worth the book value, and you 
can assume a value of par for illustration. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman has made many statements 
about the assessed value of a share. How do you arrive at the 
value of a share? Do you take the market value or the book 
value? Take the Chemical Bank of New York. The par value 
of the stock is $100, but it is worth $1,000 a share. There is 
a bank in Philadelphia that had its entire capital wiped out, 
but it had a surplus so that the stock was still worth $100. 
How do you arrive at the value of stock? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, that is a detail that would be 
settled by the State. As I understand, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in ascertaining the value of the stock of a corporation 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. That seems to me to be the starting point and 
the beginning and end of the whole thing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That would be a question that would come 
in under any sort of an amendment. The State fixes the value, 
and the gentleman's State might take the market value and my 
State might take the book value. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In Pennsylvania they are given two op- 
tions, one is a 10 mill tax on the capital and the other a 4 mill 
tax on the value of the shares of national banks. 

Take, for instance, a bank with $100,000 of capital, $50,000 
of surplus, and, we will say, a million dollars worth of assets. 
The book value of that stock is $150 per share. If the bank takes 
the option of paying the tax on the value of the shares it will be 
charged the 4-mill rate, or $600 per annum; if it takes the other 
option it will pay 10 mills on the capital stock, regardless of the 
value. The thing I am not clear on, under the gentleman’s bill, 
is this: Take this bank with a million dollars of assets, holding 
a hundred thousand dollars of Government bonds. What per 
cent of those Government bonds would be relieved of taxation? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, what is the ratio 
between the taxable assets and the gross assets? The gentleman 
has not stated the taxable assets. 

Mr. McFADDEN, The point of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcexn1n] would be that propor- 
tion of Government bonds held to the total assets. With a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of Government bonds and a million dollars 
of assets, the taxable net assets would be $900,000, 

Mr. FOCHT. And the House may understand that it is the 
gentleman’s conception of this bill that the stock will be taxed 
on what we commonly understand to be the book value? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The book value; yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Department at one time pur- 
sued this course. If it had a market, quotable price, they would 
take that, if it was listed. If it did not have that, they would 
find the transfer value of the stock during the year, say, the 
first week in each month or the first day in each month, and would 
take the average selling price of it. If it did not do that it 
would take the book value, as the gentleman says. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In fixing the value of shares of stock in 
banks for taxation, is it not a matter for the respective States 
as to the way in which they shall be taxed? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. As I said to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, that is so. 
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Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, for purposes of illustration you 
can presume that the value of a stock is par, and in the case I 
mentioned, where the total resources were $400,000, including 
$100,000 of bonds, $100,000 capital worth par, you would claim 
in that case a deduction of one-fourth, which would be $25,000, 
and the taxable assets $75,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. Š . 

Mr. PLATT. As your resources increase with the same eapital 
and the same ownership of bonds, suppose the resources were 
$600,000, then you would divide the $100,000 of value of shares 
by one-sixth and subtract $16,666. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is the way it would work. , 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentle- 
man has the right idea. As the deposits increase, the amount 
of bonds exempt from taxation would decrease. That is the 
idea he is getting at. 

Mr. PLATT. Deposits, of course, are liabilities. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Assuming the taxable assets re- 
main permanent—that is, capital and surplus, suppose that re- 
mains permanent as the deposits go up—the amount of bonds 
that are exempt from taxation goes down. 

Mr. PLATT. As the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Kircuty] has stated, deposits are liabilities. If vou say as 
the loans go up, which are the same thing, I agree with Jou, 
because deposits and loans are really the same thing 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, loans have nothing to do with it. You 
have to take the total gross assets and see what percentage of 
that the bonds constitute. If it is 10 per cent, you deduct 10 
per cent, and if 20 per cent you deduct 20 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. The loans have something to do with it because 
they are the largest item in the resources of the bank. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You do not consider the loans separately; 
but consider the whole total labilities—the stocks, municipal 
bonds, cash in the vaults, loans, discounts—it all goes to make up 
the total. : 

Mr. PLATT. T am taking a typical bank statement. On the 
resources line of a bank statement the loans are the big item. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The loans are made up not only 
of deposits, but of capital and surplus, so that you can not 
pick out the loans in determining this matter at all. 

Mr. PLATT. They are the biggest item in the resources. 
When the deposits go up the loans go up. They have to invest 
their deposits, and they always do. Take any bank statement 
and you will find that is so. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Let me make this statement, and 
I want to make it for the benefit of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcuin]. The gentleman from North Carolina 
is confused on this because he does not state his proportion cor- 
rectly. The question is, What is the ratio between the taxable 
assets of the bank and the gross assets? Say it is one to five. 
That is, the taxable assets are one-fifth of the gross assets. 
Then one-fifth of the bonds are exempt from taxation. If it is 
one-third of the gross assets, one-third of the bonds are exempt 
from taxation. If the gentleman from Noib Carolina will 
accept that as the proper statement of the proportion, he can 
make this thing a good deal clearer. s 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I think the proportion stated in the 
amendment is much clearer than the gentleman from Illinois 
states it. He states it in an arithmetical way. The proposed 
amendment states it a little more brief, a little clearer and in a 
little more legislative and rhetorical way. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose the gentleman will admit this does 
no* give nearly as big a deduction as the amendment passed the 
other day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, sir; and we ought not to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Surely. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no use for a bank except to borrow, 
and I know nothing about the banking business except when I 
want to know whether it has money enough to accommodate me. 

AMrunrn. Impossible. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend says it is impossible, but I never 
found it so, It was proposed by the bill which this House passed 
last Saturday to permit States to impose taxes upon these bonds 
in the hands of the bank. Is not that stated correctly? The 
bill we passed last Saturday does not take frem the State the 
right to impose taxes for State purpose upon those bonds which 
we are discussing here—liberty bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not proposed by this proposed amendment 
to remove the right of the State to impose taxes upon those 
bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we remove the right of the State to im- 
pose taxes upon the value of the share but not other property. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Aside from that, will not the State still col- 
lect something from the bank by reason of the ownership of 
these bonds if we pass this amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not a penny. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I must vote S the amendment., 

Mr. KITCHIN. Surely. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to relieve: these bonds from the lia- 
bility of being taxed; that is just what I wanted to know, and 
1 knew my friend would answer me. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That will do what the gentleman wants done, 

Mr. BUTLER, Then I am right. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Here is the difference with respect to the gen- 
tleman’s question which is troubling him, the difference between 
the provision which was in the original bill as construed, not by 
me, but as construed by the Treasury Department. Now, the dif- 
ference in the original bill and the proposed amendment is this: 

If a bank had $200,000 capital stock and surplus, its assets 
may be $5,000,000, but if it invest $200,000 of its depositors’ 
money in Government bonds or an amount-equal to the surplus 
and capital, it would not only escape taxation to the amount 
of the value of the certificate of shares represented by the 
$200,000 but it would escape State taxation entirely and the 
bank would not have to pay the State anything on the value of 
the shares, 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the Treasury construction. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. This amendment will simply prevent 
the State from putting any taxation upon that part of the value 
of the certificate of share which the Government bond bears 
to it and still permits the State to tax the part of the value 
of the share which the other assets than Government bonds 
impart to it. In other words, to give an allustration—— 


Mr. BUTLER. That is the way to make children see a thing. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to give the same one I used 
before. Here is a bank with a million dollars assets. Now, a 


share of stock in that bank is worth $200. There are $100,000 
of Government bonds, there are also $260,000 of Bethlehem 
stock, say there are $300,000 of loans and discounts to Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, and there is $250,000 of stock in municipal 
bonds. Now, this $100,000 of Government bonds—liberty bonds 
ought not to give that one share in the bank its full $200 of 
value. That $100,000 of Government bonds does not give it 
any more value than $100,000 of notes of Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
It does not impart any morc value than $100,000 in town bonds. 
It takes all the assets, loans and discounts, Bethlehem steel 
stock, town bonds, Government bonds to make up the $200,000, 
so you see the Government bonds in these total assets have 
no more prestige or virtue than any other $100,000 of assets. 
So, with $1,000,000 of assets, the share of stock is worth $200; 
the Government bonds of $100,000, being one-tenth of the assets, 
total reserves linble for debt, only give that one-tenth of the 
value; therefore the assets other than Government bonds, in 
which the Government has no interest, give nine-tenths of the 
value. Now, then, this amendment specifically, clearly makes 
exempt only that one-tenth of the value of the $200 share which 
is imparted by the $100,000 of bonds, or one-tenth of the assets 
and the $180 is still taxable by the State, because that repre- 
sents nine-tenths of assets other than Government bonds. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that will relieye the liberty 
bonds from taxation? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Absolutely; there is no getting away from it. 

Mr. BUTLER, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. In some of the States the taxation 
value of bank stock is fixed by a commission? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. Now, does not this put it right in the 
hands of the commission to better the value of that stock so they 
can still tax it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it did, then the man who is taxed would 
have the right of appeal to the court, just as if I was overtaxed 
in my State. They have the right, because it is a question of 
State taxation. 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. 
have if. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They can go to the State or Federal courts, 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. Does the bill give them any specific 
right? e 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; because there is a general law that 
gives them the right, 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Where the commission fixes the 
taxable value of bank property, they have to fix it under cer- 
tain rules and regulations, and so forth; they have got to fix it 
with reference to law? 


Under the general law they would 


Mr. DALE of Vermont. It is bank stock. They fix the value 
of the bank stock, and it is optional with them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the law of 1864 declares that they must 
put the same rate of tax on it; that is, tax it no higher or make 
no more discrimination against this tax on shares of banks than 
it does on the other property. 

Mr. DALE of Vermont. That is true; but it would not be 
apparent on the face of it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A man that is taxed unrighteously has the 
right of appeal, just as we have now in the States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have written 
28 questions, which I wish the gentleman would answer care- 

ully. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. First: Does the Kitchin 
amendment interfere with the right of the States to tax the 
value of shares as heretofore? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Absolutely not. That right is preserved in 
them, and we do not take it away from them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Question No. 2: Does this 
amendment permit the States to tax Federal bonds directly or 
indirectly? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It does not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That seems to me to answer 
the general proposition and also the constitutional questions 
involved. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. 
10 per cent? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ne, sir. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In other words, if a bank holds Govern- 
ment bonds they can only tax 


It does affect the right to tax up to about 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment 
Mr. KITCHIN. You will find in the Record that I explained 


exactly what you are asking. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Kitchin 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Krrehix, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PLATE PRESENTED BY BRITISH GOVERNMENT TO AMERICAN EMBASSY 
AT BERLIN (H. DOC, NO, 1013), 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read und. 
together with the memorandum attached thereto, was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, con- 
cerning pieces of plate presented by the British Government to 
certain persons connected with the American Embassy at Berlin 
at the time it was in charge of British interests in Germany, 
and request the consideration by Congress of the question 
whether it will grant authority to the Secretary of State to 
deliver the pieces of plate to the persons named in the report 
of the Secretary of State. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WHIrre House, April 2, 1918. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I want to renew my request to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8696, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
8696, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I do not see the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], 
who objected, here. I desire to ask the gentleman if there has 
been any understanding? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
standing. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I have no objection to the request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 


There was not any under- 
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The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 

*stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
° fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. CAR- 
TER of Oklahoma, Mr, Haypen, and Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 448.) 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill S. 3714. known as the War Finance Corporation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the conference re- 
port on the bill S. 8714. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve a point of order on the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me make one request, and the Speaker will 
help me carry out that request. I wish the House would pay care- 
ful attention to the report. The report is clear and takes up 
every single point of difference, and I am sure that if gentlemen 
of the House will pay attention to the report we can get through 
with it in 10 minutes afterwards, as the Senate did yesterday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Another body has already ap- 
proved this conference report? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; another body has approved this confer- 
ence report. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will take their seats and refrain 
from conversation while this statement is read. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S, 8714) 
to provide further for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United 
States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House, insert 
the following: 

“ TITLE I.-—WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury and four additional per- 
sons (who shall be the directors first appointed as hereinafter 
provided) are hereby created a body corporate and politic in 
deed and in law by the name, style, and title of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation,’ (herein called the Corporation), and shall 
have succession for a period of 10 years: Provided, That in no 
event shall the Corporation exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred by this act, except such as are incidental to the liquida- 
tion of its assets and the winding up of its affairs, after six 
months after the termination of the war, the date of such termi- 
nation to be fixed by proclamation of the President of the 
United States. 

Sec, 2. That the capital stock of the Corporation shall be 
$500,000,000, all of which shall be subscribed by the United 
States of America, and such subscription shall be subject to call 
upon the vote of three-fifths of the board of directors of the cor- 
poration, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
such time or times as may be deemed advisable; and there is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary for the purpose of making payment upon 
such subscription when and as called. Receipts for payments 
by the United States of America for or on account of such stock 
shall be issued by the Corporation to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and shall be evidence of stock ownership. 

Sec. 3. That the management of the Corporation shall be 
vested in a board of directors, consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall be chairman of the board, and four other 
persons, to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. No director, 
officer, attorney, agent, or employee of the Corporation shall in 
any manner, directly or indirectly, participate in the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal interests, or the inter- 
ests of any corporation, partnership, or association, in which he 


is directly or indirectly interested; and each director shall de- 
vote his time, not otherwise required by the business of the 
United States, principally to the business of the Corporation. 
Before entering upon his duties, each of the four directors so ap- 
pointed, and each officer, shall take an oath faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of his offiee. Nothing contained in this or any 
other act shall be construed to prevent the appointment as a 
director of the Corporation of any oflicer or employee under the 
United States or of a director of a Federal reserve bank. 

Of the four directors so appointed, the President of the United 
States shall designate two to serve for two years, and two for 
four years; and thereafter each director so appointed shall serve 
for four years. Whenever a vacancy shall occur among the 
directors so appointed, the person appointed director to fill any 
such vacancy shall hold office for the unexpired term of the 
member whose place he is selected to fill. Any director shall be 
subject to removal by the President of the United States. Three 
members of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. : 

Sec. 4. That the four directors of the Corporation appointed 
as hereinbefore provided shall receive annual salaries, payable 
monthly, of $12,000. Any director receiving from the United 
States any salary or compensation for services shall not receive 
as salary from the Corporation any amount which, together 
with any salary or compensation received from the United 
States, would make the total amount paid to him by the United 
States and by the Corporation exceed $12,000. 

Sec. 5. That the principal office of the Corporation shall be 
located in the District of Columbia, but there may be estab- 
lished agencies or branch offices in any city or cities of the 
United States under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
board of directors. 

Sec. 6. That the Corporation shall be empowered and au- 
thorized to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; to make 
contracts; to purchase or lease and hold or dispose of such 
real estate as may be necessary for the prosecution of its busi- 
ness; to sue and be sued; to complain and defend in any court 
of competent jurisdiction, State or Federal; to appoint, by its 
board of directors, and fix the compensation of such officers, 
employees, attorneys, and agents as are necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the Corporation, to define their 
duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalties thereof, and 
to dismiss at pleasure such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents; and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its board of 
directors subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, by-laws regulating the manner in which its general busi- 
ness may be conducted and the privileges granted to it by law 
may be exercised and enjoyed, and prescribing the powers and 
duties of its officers and agents. 

Src. 7. That the Corporation shall be empowered and author- 
ized to make advances, upon such terms, not inconsistent here- 
with, as it may prescribe, for periods not exceeding five years 
from the respective dates of such advances: 

(1) To any bank, banker, or trust company, in the United 
States, which shall have made after April 6. 1917, and which 
shall have outstanding, any loan or loans to any person, firm, 
corporation, or association, conducting an established and going 
business in the United States, whose operations shall be neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and evi- 
denced by a note or notes, but no such advance shall exceed 75 
per cent of the face value of such loan or loans; and 

(2) To any bank, banker, or trust company, in the United 
States, which shall have rendered financial assistance, directly 
or indirectly, to any such person, firm, corporation or associa- 
tion by the purchase after April 6, 1917, of its bonds or other 
obligations, but no such advance shall exceed 75 per cent of 
the value of such bonds or other obligations ut the time of 
such advance, as estimated and determined by the board of 
directors of the Corporation. 

All advances shall be made upon the promissory note or notes 
of such bank, banker, or trust company, secured by the notes, 
bonds, or other obligations, which are the busis of any such ad- 
vance by the Corporation, together with all the securities, if any. 
which such bank, banker, or trust company may hold as collateral 
for such notes, bonds, or other obligations. 

The Corporation shall, however, have power to make ad- 
vances (a) up to 100 per cent of the face value of any such 
loan made by any such bank, banker, or trust company to any 
such person, firm, corporation, or association, and (b) up to 100 
per cent of the value at the time of any such advance (as esti- 
mated and determined by the board of directors of the Cor- 
poration) of such bonds or other obligations by (he purchase of 
which financial assistance shall have been rendered to such per- 
son, firm, corporation, or association: Provided, That every such 
advance shall be secured in the manner described in the preced- 
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ing part of this section, and in addition thereto. by collateral 
security, to be furnished by the- bank, banker, or trust com- 
pany, of such character as shall be prescribed by the board of 
directors, of a value, at the time of such advance (as estimated 
and determined by the board of directors of the Corporation), 
equal to at least 33 per cent of the amount advanced by the 
Corporation. The Corporation shall retain power to require 
additional security at any time. i 

Sec. 8: That the Corporation shall be empowered and author- 
ized to make advances from time to time, upon such terms, not 
inconsistent. herewith, as it may prescribe, for periods not ex- 
ceeding one year, to any savings bank, banking institution or 
trust company; in the United States, which receives savings de- 
posits, or to avy building and loan association in the United 
States, on the promissory note or notes of the borrowing insti- 
tution, whenever the Corporation shall deem such advances to 
be necessary or contributory to the proseeution of the war or 
important in the public interest: Provided, That such note or 
notes shall be secured by the pledge of securities. of such char- 
acter as shall be prescribed by the board of direetors of the 
Corporation, the value of which, at the time of such advance (as 
estimated and determined by the board of directors of the Cor- 
poration) shall be equal in amount to at Teast 133 per eent of 
the amount of such advance. The rate of interest charged on 
any such advance shall not be less than 1 per cent per annum 
in excess of the rate of discount for 90-day commercial paper 
prevailing at the time of such advance at the Federal: reserve 
bank of the district in which the borrowing institution is located, 
but such rate of interest shall in no case be greater than the 
average rate receivable by the borrowing institution on its 
loans and investments made during the six months prior to 
the date of the advance, except that where the average rate so 
recelvable by the borrowing institution is less than such rate 
of discount for 90-day commercial paper the rate of interest on 
such advance shall be equal to such rate of discount. The Cor- 
poration shall retain power to require additional security at any 
time. 

Sec.. 9. That. the Corporation shall be empowered and au- 
thorized, in exceptional cases, to make advances directly to any 
person, firm, corporation, or association, conducting an estab- 
lished and going business in the United States, whose opera- 
tions shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war (but only for the purpose of conducting such business 
in the United States and only when in the opinion of the board 
of directors of the Corporation such person, firm, corporation, or 
association is unable to obtain funds upon reasonable terms 
through banking channels or from the general public), for 
periods not exceeding five years from the respective dates of 
such advances, upon such terms, and subject to such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the hoard of directors of 
the Corporation. In no case shall the aggregate amount of the 
advances made under this section exceed at any one time an 
amount equal to 12} per cent of the sum of (1) the authorized 
capital stock of the Corporation plus (2) the aggregate amount 
of bonds of the Corporation authorized to be outstanding at any 
one time when the capital stock is fully paid in. Every such 
advance shull be secured by adequate security of such character 
as shall be prescribed by the board of directors of a value at 
the time of such advance (as estimated and determined by the 
board of directors), equal to (except in case of an advance made 
to a railroad in the posession and contro! of the President, for 
the purpose of making additions, betterments, or road exten- 
sions to such railroad) at least 125 per cent of the amount ad- 
vanced by the Corporation. The Corporation shall retain power 
to require additional seetrity at any time. The rate of interest 
charged on any such advance shall not be less than 1 per cent 
per annum in excess of the rate of discount for 90-day commer- 
cial paver prevailing at the time of such advance at the Federal 
reserve bank of the district in which the borrower is located. 

Sec. 10. That in no case shall the aggregate amount of the 
advances made under this title to any one person, firm. corpora- 
tion, or association exceed at any one time an amount equal to. 
#10 per cent of the authorized capital stock of the Corporation, 
but this section shall not apply in the case of an advance made 
to a railroad in the possession and control of the President, for 
the purpose of making additions, betterments, or road exten- 
sion: to such railroad. 

Sec. 11. That the Corporation shall be empowered and au- 
thorized to subscribe for, acquire, and own. buy, sell, and deal 
in bonds and obligations of the United States issued or con- 
verted after September 24, 1917, to such extent as the board of 
directors,, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may from time, to. time determine. 


Sue. 12. That the Corporation shall be empowered and author- 
ized to issue and have outstanding at any one time its bonds in 
an amount aggregating-not more than six times its paid-in cap- 
ital, such bonds to mature not less than one year ror more than 
five years. from the respective dates of issue, and to bear such 
rate or rates of interest, and may be redeemable before maturity 
ut the option of the Corporation, as. may be determined by the 
board of directors, but such rate or rates of interest shall be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such 
bonds. shall have a first and paramount floating charge on all 
the assets of the Corporation, and the Corporation shall not at 
any time mortgage or pledge any of its assets. Such bonds 
muy be issued at not less than par in payment of any advances 
authorized by this title, or may be offered: for sale publicly or 
to any individual, firm, corporation, or-association, at such price 
or prices, as the board of directors, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may determine. 

Upon such terms not inconsistent herewith as may be deter- 
mined from time to time by the board of directors, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, at or before the issue 
thereof, any of such bonds may be issued payable in any for- 
eign money or foreign: moneys, or issued payable at the option 
of the respective holders thereof either in dollars or in any: 
foreign money or foreign moneys at such fixed rate of exchange 
as may be stated in any such bonds. For the purpose of ile- 
termining the amount of bonds issued payable in any foreign 
money or foreign moneys the dollar equivalent shall be deter- 
mined by the par of exchange at the date f issue thereof, as 
estimated* by the Director of the Mint and préclaimed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in pursuance of the provisions of 
section 25 of the act entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes.” ap- 
proved: August 27. 1894. 

Sec. 13. That the Federal reserve banks shall be authorized, 
subject to the maturity limitations of the Federal reserve act 
and to regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, to discount: 
the direct obligations of member Lanks seeured by such bonds 
of the Corporation and to rediscount eligible paper secured by 
such bonds and indorsed by a member bank. No discount or 
rediscount under this section shall be granted at a less inter +t 
charge than 1 per cent per annum above the prevailing rates for 
eligible commercial paper of corresponding maturity. 

Any Federal reserve bank may, with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, use any obligation or paper so acquired 
for any purpose for which. it is authorized to use obligations or 
paper secured by bonds or notes of the United States not bear- 
ing the circulation privilege: Provided, however, That whenever 
Federal reserve notes are issued against the security of such 
obligations or paper the Federal Reserve Board may make 
a special interest charge on such notes, which, in the discretion 
ef the Federal Reserve Board, need not be applicable to other 
Federal reserve notes which may from time to time be issued 
and outstanding. All provisions of law, not inconsistent here- 
with, in respect to the acquisition by any Federal reserve 
bank of obligations or paper secured by such bonds or notes of 
the United States, and in respect to Federal reserve notes issued 
against the security of such obligations: or paper, shall extend, 
in so far as applicable, to the acquisition of obligations or 
paper secured by the bonds of the Corporation and to the Fed- 
eral reserve notes issued against the security of such obliga- 
tions or paper. 

Sec. 14. That the corporation shall not exercise any of the 
powers granted by this title or perform any business except 
such as is incidental and necessarily preliminary to its organiza- 
tion until it has been authorized by the President of the United 
States. to commence business under the provisions of this title. 

Sec, 15. That all net earnings of the Corporation not required 
for its operations shall be gecumulated as a reserve fund until 
such time as the Corporation liquidates under the terms of this 
title. Such reserve fund shall, upon the direction of the board 
of directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, be invested in bonds and obligations of the United States, 
issued or converted after September 24, 1917, or upon like 
direction and approval may be deposited in member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, or in any of the Federal reserve 
banks, or be used from time to time, as well as any other 
funds of the Corporation, in the purehase or redemption of any 
bonds issued by the Corporation. The Federal reserve banks 
are hereby authorized to act as depositaries for and as fiscal 
agents of the Corporation in the general performance of the 
powers conferred by this title. Beginning six months after 
the termination of the war, the date of such termination to 
be fixed by a proclamation of the President of the United 
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States, the directors of the Corporation shall proceed to liqui- 
date its assets and to wind up its affairs, but the directors of 
the Corporation, in their discretion, may, from time to time, 
prior to such date, sell and dispose of any securities or other 
property acquired by the Corporation. Any balance remaining 
after the payment of all its debts shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, and there- 
upon the Corporation shall be dissolved. 

Sec. 16. That any and all bonds issued by the Corporation 
shall be exempt, both as to principal and interest, from all taxa- 
tion now or hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, 
or any of the possessions of the United States, or by any local 
taxing authority, except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, and 
(b) graduated additional income taxes, commonly known as 
surtaxes, and excess-profits and war-profits taxes, now or here- 
after imposed by the United States, upon the income or profits 
of individuals, partnerships, corporations, or associations. The 
interest on an amount of such bonds the principal of which does 
not exceed in the aggregate $5,000, owned by any indivadual, 
partnership, corporation, or association, shall be exempt from 
the taxes referred to in clause (b). The Corporation, including 
its franchise and the capital and reserve or surplus thereof, and 
the income derived therefrom, shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, or 
any of the possessions of the United States, or by any local tax- 
ing authority. except that any real property of the Corporation 
shall be subject to State, county, or municipal taxes to the 
same extent, according to its value, as other real property is 
taxed. $ - 

Sec. 17. That the United States shall not be liable for the pay- 
ment of any bond or other obligation or the interest thereon 
issued or incurred by the Corporation, nor shall it incur any 
liability in respect of any act or omission of the Corporation. 

Src. 18. That whoever (1) makes any statement. knowing it 
to be false, for the purpose of obtaining for himself or for any 
other person, firm, corporation, or association any advance under 
this title, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

Whoever willfully overvalues any security by which any such 
advance is secured shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any bond, 
coupon, or paper in imitation of or purporting to be in imitation 
of a bond or coupon issued by the Corporation; or (2) passes, 
utters, or publishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or publish, any 
false, forged, or counterfeited bond, coupon, or paper purporting 
to be issued by the Corporation, knowing the same to be falsely 
made, forged, or counterfeited; or (3) falsely alters any such 
bond, coupon, or paper; or (4) passes, utters, or publishes as 
true any falsely altered or spurious bond, coupon, or paper issued 
or purporting to have been issued by the Corporation, knowing 
the same to be falsely altered or spurious, shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both. 

Whoever, being connected in any capacity with the Corpora- 
tion, (1) embezzles. abstracts. or willfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, or credits thereof, or (2) with intent to defraud 
the Corporation or any other company, body politic or corporate, 
or any individual, or to deceive any officer of the Corporation, 
(a) makes any false entry in any book, report, or statement of 
the Corporation, or (b) without authority from the directors 
draws any order or assigns any note, bond, draft, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree thereof. shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to direct 
and use the Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department 
to detect, arrest, and deliver into custody of the United States 
marshal having jurisdiction any person committing any of the 
offenses punishable under this section. 

Sec. 19. That the Corporation shall file quarterly reports with 
the Secretary of the Senate and with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, stating as of the first day of each month of the 
quarter just ended (1) the total amount of capital paid in, (2) 
the total amount of bonds issued, (3) the total amount of bonds 
outstanding, (4) the total amount of advances made under each 
of sections 7, 8, and 9. (5) a list of the classes and amount of 
securities taken under each of such sections, (6) the total 
amount of advances outstanding under each of sections 7, 8, 
and 9, and (7) such other information as may be hereafter re- 
quired by either House of Congress. 

The Corporation shall make a report to Congress on the first 
day of each regular session, including a detailed statement of 
receipts and expenditures. 


Sec. 20. Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 5202. No national banking association shall at any time 
be indebted, or in any way liable, to an amount exceeding the 
amount of its capital stock at such time actually paid in and re- 
maining undiminished by losses or otherwise, except on account 
of demands of the nature following: 

“First. Notes of circulation. 
if “Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the associa- 

on. 

“Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money ac- 
tually on deposit to the credit of the association or due thereto. 

„Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for 
dividends and reserve profits. 

“Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reserve act. 

“ Sixth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the War 
Finance Corporation act.” 


TITLE 1.— CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE, 


Sec. 200. That there is hereby created a committee to be 
known as the “Capital Issues Committee,” hereinafter called 
the committee, and to be composed of seven members to be 
appointed by the President of the. United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. At least three of the 
members shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

No member, officer, attorney, agent, or employee of the com- 
mittee shall in any manner, directly or indirectly, participate 
in the determination of any question affecting his personal in- 
terests, or the interest of any corporation, partnership, or 
association in which he is directly or indirectly interested. 
Before entering upon his duties, each member and officer shall 
take an oath faithfully to discharge the duties of his office. 
Nothing contained in this or any other act shall be construed 
to prevent the appointment as a member of the committee, of 
any officer or employee under the United States or of a director 
of a Federal reserve bank. 

The terms during which the several members of the com- 
mittee shall respectively hold office shall be determined by the 
President of the United States, and the compensation of the 
several members of the committee who are not members of 
the Federal Reserve Board shall be $7,500 per annum, payable 
monthly, but if any such member receives any other compensa- 
tion from any office or employment under the United States, 
the amount so received shall be deducted from such salary, 
and if such other compensation is $7,500 or more, such mem- 
ber shall receive no salary as a member of the committee. Any 
member shall be subject to removal by the President of the 
United States. The President shall designate one of the mem- 
bers as chairman, but any subsequent vacancy in the chairman- 
ship shall be filled by the committee. Four members of the 
committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

See 201. That the committee may employ and fix the com- 
pensation of such officers, attorneys, agents, and other em- 
ployees as may be deemed necessary to conduct its business, 
who shall be appointed without regard to the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service 
of the United States.“ approved January 16, 1883 (vol. 22, 
U. S. Stat. L., p. 403), and amendments thereto or any rules or 
regulations made in pursuance thereof. No such officer, at- 
torney, agent, or employee shall receive more compensation than 
persons performing services of like or similar character under 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Sec. 202. That all the expenses of the committee, including all 
necessary expenses for transportation incurred by the members 
or by its officers, attorneys, agents, or employees under its or- 
ders in making an investigation or upon official business in any 
other places than at their respective headquarters, shall be al- 
lowed and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers there- 
for approved by the chairman. 

The committee may rent suitable offices for its use, and pur- 
chase such furniture, equipment, and supplies as may be neces- 
sary, but shall not expend more than $10,000 annually for offices 
in the District of Columbia. 

The principal office of the committee shall be in the District 
of Columbia, but it may meet and exercise all its powers at any 
other place. The committee may, by one or more of its members, 
or by such agents as it may designate, prosecute any inquiry 
necessary to its duties in any part of the United States. 

Sec. 203. That the committee may, under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by it from time to time, investigate, pass 
upon, aud determine whether it is compatible with the national 
interest that there should be sold or offered for sale or for sub- 
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scription any issue, or any part of any issue, of securities here- 
after issued by any persou, firm, corporation, or association, the 
total or aggregate par or face value of which issue and any 
other securities issued by the same person, firm, corporation, 
or association since the passage of this act is in excess of 
$100,000. Shares of stock of any corporation or association 
without nominal or par value snall for the purpose of this sec- 
tion be deemed to be of the par value of $100 each. Any se- 
curities which upon the date of the passage of tris act are in 
the possession or control of the corporation, association, or 
obligor issuing the same shall be deemed to have been issued 
after the pussnge of this act within the meaning hereof. 

Nothing in this tithe shall be construed to authorize such 
committee to pass upon (1) any borrowing by any person, firm, 
corporation. or association in the ordinary course of business 
as distinguished from borrowing for capital purposes, (2) the 
renewing or refunding of indebtedness existing at the time of 
the passage of this act. (8) the resale of any securities the sale 
or offering of which the committee has determined to be com- 
patible with the national interest, (4) any securities issued by 
any railroad corporation the property of which may be in the 
possession and control of the President of the United States, or 
(5) un bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation. 

Nothing done or omitted by the committee hereunder shall be 
construed as carrying the approval of the committee or of the 
United States of the legality, validity, worth, or security of 
any securities. 

Sec. 204. That there is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury net otherwise appropriated, for the remainder 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, the sum of $200,000 for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the establishment and maintenance 
of the committee. including the payment of the salaries and 
rents herein authorized. 

Sec. 205. That the committee shall make a report to Congress 
on the first day of each regular session, including a detailed 
statement of receipts and expenditures, and also including the 
names of all oflicers and employees and the salary paid to 
each, 

Sec. 206. That this title shall continue in effect until, but not 
after, the expiration of six months after the termination of the 
war, the date of such termination to be determined by a procla- 
mation of the President of the United States, but the Presi- 
dent may at any time by proclamation declare that this fitle 
— no longer necessary, and thereupon it shall cease to be in 

‘ect. 

TITLE 11.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Src. 300. That whoever willfully violates any of the provi- 
sions of this act, except where a different penalty is provided in 
this uct, shal, upon eonviction in any court of the United States 
of competent jurisdiction, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or both; and whoever 
knowingly participates in any such violation, except where a 
different penalty is provided in this act, shall be punished by a 
like fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Sec. 301. That ne stump tax shall be required or imposed 
upon 2 promissory note secured by the pledge of bonds or obliga- 
tions of the United States issued after April 24. 1917. or se- 
cured by the pledge of a promissory note which itself is secured 
by the pledge of such bonds or obligations: Provided. That in 
either case the par value of such bonds or obligations shall equal 
the amount of such note. 

Src. 302. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of 
this act shall, for any reason, be adjudged by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to be invalid, or, in case any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction shall ndjudge to be invalid any provisiens 
hereof in respect of any class or classes of securities, such judg- 
ment shall not affect, impuir, or invalidate the remainder of 
this act, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, part, or subject matter of this act directly 
involved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have 
been rendered. é ; 

Src. 303. That the term “securities,” as used in this act, in- 
cludes stocks, shnures of stock, bonds, debentures, notes, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, and other obligations. 

Sec. 304. Thit the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

Sec. 305. That the short title of this act shall be the “ War 
Finance Corporatien act.” 

Sec. 306. That all provisions of any act or acts inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Amend the title to read as follows: “An act to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense, and, for the purpose 


of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for 
industries and enterprises in the United States necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war, and to supervise the 
issuance of securities, and for other purposes.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
Henry T. RAINEY, 
LINCOLN DIXON, 
J. FHLAMPTON MOORE; 
WILLIAu R. GREEN., 
Managers on the part of the House. 
F. M. S:atatoxs, 
WX. J. STONE, 
Joun SHarp WILLIAMS, 
Bowes PENROSE, 
H. C. LODGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to he bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the na- 
tional security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries and 
enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory to 
the prosecutior of the war, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the 
aecompanying conference report: 

Trrin 1—War FINANCE Corporation. 
SECTION 1.—ESTABLISHMENT OF WAR ‘FINANCE ‘CORPORATION. 

The Senate bill sets forth the purposes of the act. The House 
bill eliminated the statement of the purposes of the act. in view 
of ‘the fact that the purposes were fully set out in the title. 
The remainder of the section is identical in both bills, except 
for aes clerical changes. The conferees adopt the House 
section. > 

SECTION 2,—CAPITAL STOCK OF THE CORPORATION. 

The substance of this section is the same in both bills. The 
House bill makes a transposition of language in the interest 
ol clearness. The conferees adopt the House section. 


SECTION 3.—MANAGEMENT OF THE CORPORATION. 


The substance of the two bills is identical, with the follow- 
ing exception: 

1. The House bill provides that not more than three of the 
five directors shall be members of the same political party. 
The Senate bill contained no similar provision. The conferees 
omit this provision. 

2. The House bill provides that each director shall devote 
to the business of the Corporation all of his time not devoted 
to the business of the United States. The Senate bill contains 
no similar provision; therefore iz would not require a director 
te devote his entire time to the business of the Corporation or 
to the business of the United States. The conferees provide that 
“each director shall devote his time, not otherwise required 
by the business of the United States, principally to the business 
of the Corporation.” 

3. The House bill provides that nothing contained in this or 
any other act shall be eemstrued to prevent the appointment as a 
director of the corporation of any officer or employee under the 
United States or of a director of a Federal reserve bank. The 
similar provision of the Senate bill is not as broad as the pro- 
vision of the House bill. and provides that nothing contained in 
this act or in the Federal reserve act shall be construed to pre- 
vent the appointment of n member of the Federal Reserve Board 
or of any other governmental administrative body, or of a 
director of a Federal reserve bank. as a director of the corpora- 
tion, The conferees adopt the House provision. 

SECTION 4.—SALARY OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The substance of the provisions of the two bills is identical, 
with the exception that the House bill fixes the salary of the 
directors at $12,000 per annum. while the Senate bill allows the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President of 
the United States, to fix fhe salaries at an amount not exceeding 
$12,000. The conferees adopt the House section. 

SECTION 5.—THE PRINCIPAL OFFICES OF THE CORPORATION, 

The provisions of the two bills are identical, with the excep- 
tion that the House bill permits the board of directors to estab- 
lish agencies or branch offices in any city or cities of the United 
States. while the Senate bill permits the beard of directors, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to establish such 
agencies or offices, The conferees adopt the House section. 
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Power of the corporation. 
SECTION 6.—ORDINARY CORPORATE POWERS. 


The provisions giving the corporation the ordinary powers and 
privileges enjoyed by corporations are identical except for cer- 
tain clerical changes in the interest of clearness. The conferees 
adopt the House section with minor changes. 

SECTION 7.—ADVANCES THROUGH BANKS, 


The substance of the provisions of the two bills relating to ad- 
vances through banks are the same, with the exception of the 
following: 

1. The House bill limits the advances that enn be made by the 
corporation to those made upon the basis of loans of banks, 
bankers, or trust companies made and outstanding to persons, 
firms, corporations, or associations since April 6, 1917, the date 
of the declaration of war, The Senate bill contains no such 
limitation and would permit the corporation to make advances 
to banks, bankers, or trust companies on outstanding loans when- 
ever made. The conferees adopt the House provision. 

2. The House bill limits the advances which can be made by 
the Corporation to banks, bankers, or trust companies (on the 
basis of securities of war industries held by such banks, bankers, 
or trust companies) to such securities purchased since April 6, 
1917. The Senate bill contains no such limitation, and would 
allow such advances to be made on any war-industry securities 
held by banks, bankers, or trust companies which have rendered 
financial assistance, directly or indirectly, by the purchase of 
such securities from persons, firms, corporations, or associations 
whose operations are necessary or contributory to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, The conferees adopt the House provision. 

8. The House bill limits the advances to banks, bankers, or 
trust companies in the United States. The Senate bill contains 
no such limitation. The conferees adopt the House provision. 

4. The House bill limits the persons, firms, corporations, or as- 
sociations whose loans may be made the basis of an advance to 
a bank, banker, or trust company to those conducting an estab- 
lished and going business in the United States. The Senate bill 
contains no such limitation, and would permit advances to be 
made to concerns outside of the United States, if such concerns 
had outstanding loans or held securities of concerns whose opera- 
tions were necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war. The conferees adopt the House provision. 

5. The House bill requires the Corporation when it makes an 
advance up to 100 per cent of the face value of the loan by the 
bank, banker, or trust company to require additional security 
equal to at least 33 per cent. The Senate bill requires in such 
cases additional security equal to at least 25 per cent. The con- 
ferees adopt the House provision. 

6. The Senate bill gives fire and life insurance companies the 
same privilege permitted to banks, bankers, or trust companies 
under this section. The House bill does not give fire and life 
insurance companies this privilege. ‘The conferees omit this 
provision. 

7. The House bill provides that the Corporation shall retain 
power to require additional security at any time. The Senate 
bill provides that the Corporation shall retain power to require 
additional collateral security at any time. The word “ collat- 
eral” is left out in the House bill. The conferees adopt the 
House provision. 

SECTION 8—ADVANCES TO SAVINGS BANKS AND SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS. 


The substance of the provisions of the two bills providing for 
advances to savings banks and similar institutions are identical, 
with the following exceptions: 

1. The House bili permits advances to be made to trust com- 
panies in the United States which receive savings deposits. 
The Senate bill does not extend this privilege to trust com- 
panies. The conferees adopt the House provision. 

2. The House bill limits the advances that can be made under 
this section to banking institutions and building and loan asso- 
ciations in the United States. The Senate bill does not require 
such institutions or associations to be doing business in the 
United States. The conferees adopt the House provision. 

3. The House bill provides that the board of directors shall 
prescribe the character of securities that shall be required of 
savings banks and similar institutions receiving advances under 
this section. The Senate bill prescribes that the board of 
directors of the Corporation, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall prescribe the character of such securities. 
The conferees adopt the House provision. 

4. The Senate bill provides that the rate of interest charged 
savings banks and similar institutions shall not be less than 
one-half of 1 per cent per annum in excess of the rate of dis- 
count for 90-day commercial paper prevailing at the time of 
such advances at the Federal reserve bank of the district in 
which the borrowing institution is located. The House bill pro- 
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vides that such rate of interest shall not be less than 1 per cent 
per annum in excess of the rate for such 90-day commercial 
paper. The conferees adopt the House provision, with the 
added limitation that such rate of interest shall in no case be 
greater than the average rate receivable by the borrowing insti- 
tution on its loans and investments made during the six months 
prior to the date of the advance, except that where the average 
rate so receivable by the borrowing institution is less than such 
rate of discount for 90-day commercial paper the rate of inter- 
est on such advance shall be equal to such rate of discount. 

5. The Senate bill provides that all advances made to savings 
banks and similar institutions shall be secured by the pledge 
of securities the market value of which shall be equal in umount 
to at least 125 per cent of the amount of the advances. The 
House bill increases the amount of securities to be required in 
such cases to an amount equal to at least 133 per cent of the 
pa of the advance. The conferees adopt the House pro- 
vision, 

6. The Senate bill provides that in the case of loans to say- 
ings banks and similar institutions that the Corporation shall 
retain power to require additional collateral security at any 
time. The Honse bill provides that in making advances to such 
institutions the Corporation shall retain power to require addi- 
tional security at any time. The word “collateral” is left out 
ia ne House provision. The conferees adopt the House pro- 
vision. 

SECTION 9,—DIRECT LOANS MADE BY THE CORPORATION, 

The Senate bill provides that the Corporation may make 
advances upon adequate security directly (1) to any person, 
firm, corporation, or association owning or controlling (directly 
or through stock ownership) any railroad or other public 
utility and (2) to any person, firm, corporation, or association 
conducting an established and going business whose bonded 
indebtedness is not in excess of its actual invested capital and 
assets and whose operations are necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war. The Senate bill also provides that 
such advances shall be made only in such cases as the board 
of directors shall determine to be of exceptional importance in 
the public interest. 

The similar provision of the House bill makes no specified 
reference to any particular class of business, but authorizes 
the Corporation to make advances in exceptional cases direct 
to any person, firm, corporation, or association conducting an 
established and going business in the United States whose 
operations shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war (but only for the purpose of conducting such busi- 
ness in the United States, and only when such person, firm, 
corporation, or association is unable to obtain funds upon rea- 
sonable terms through banking channels or from the general 
public). The conferees adopt the House provision, except that 
the determination of the ability of the applicant for the loan 
to obtain money through banking channels or from the general 
public is specifically left to the judgment of the board of 
directors of the Corporation. 

The Senate bill contains no limit to the amount of money that 
can be loaned direct under this section by the Corporation to any 
person, firm, corporation, or association. The House bill pro- 
vides that the Corporation can not have outstanding at any one 
time in direct loans more than one-sixth of its paid-in capital 
stock plus the aggregate amount of its bonds authorized to be 
outstanding at such time. The conferees adopt a provision limit- 
ing the aggregate amount of advances, made in direct loans, 
which may be outstanding at any one time to one-eighth of the 
sum of its authorized capital stock and bonds. 

The House bill also contains an additional limitation with 
references to the advances to be made direct by the Corporation 
not contained by the Senate bill, namely, that the rate of interest 
charged on any such advance shall not be less than 1 per cent 
per annum in excess of the rate of discount for 90-day commer- 
cial paper prevailing at the time of such advance at the Federal 
reserve bank of the district in which the borrower is located. 
The conferees adopt the House provision. 

The Senate bill authorizes the Corporation to make loans 
direct upon adequate security. The House bill provides that the 
direct loans shall be secured by adequate. security equal to at 
least 183 per cent of the amount advanced by the Corporation. 
The conferees adopt the House provision, changing 133 per cent 
to 125 per cent and providing that advances to railroads under 
Federal control for the purpose of making additions, better- 
ments, or road extensions shall be secured by security deemed 
adequate by the directors of the Corporation. 

SECTION 10.—SINGLE ADVANCES TO THA CORPORATION. 


The House bill provides that in no case shall the aggregate 
amount of advances made under this act to any person, firm, cor- 
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poration, or association exceed at any one time 10 per cent of the 
authorized capital stock of the Corporation, or $50,000,000. The 
Senate bill contains no such limitation. The conferees adopt the 
House provision, but except from its operation advances to rail- 
roads under Federal control for the purpose of making additions, 
betterments, or road extensions. 
SECTION 11.—PURCHASE AND SALE OF GOVERNMENT BONDS AND 
OBLIGATIONS. 


The Senate bill authorizes the Corporation to subscribe for, 
acquire, and own, buy, sell, and deal in bonds and obligations 


of the United States to such extent as the Secretary of the’ 


Treasury may from time to time determine. The House bill 
limits the power of the Corporation in that it only authorizes 
it to subscribe for, acquire, and own, buy, sell, and deal in 
bonds and obligations of the United States issued or converted 
since September 24, 1917, and only to. such extent as the board 
of directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may from time to time determine. While the Senate bill 
would permit the Corporation to deal in Government bonds and 
obligations of all issues, the House bill would only authorize 
it to deal in such bonds and obligations issued or converted 
since September 24, 1917, the date the last bond act became a 
law. The conferees adopt the House provision. 


SECTION 12.—CORPORATE AUTHORITY TO ISSUE BONDS. 


The House bill authorizes the Corporation to issue $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds. The Senate bill authorizes it to issue 
$4,000,000,000 worth of bonds. The conferees authorize it to 
issue $3,000,000,000 worth of bonds. 

The House bill provides that these bonds can not be offered 
for sale at less than par. Under the Senate bill the bonds 
could be offered for sale at less than par if the board of 
directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
should so determine. The conferees adopt the Senate provision, 

The House bill requires the approval of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury only as to the rate of interest, whereas the Senate 
bill requires such approval as to every corporate act in rela- 
tion to the issue of its bonds. The conferees adopt the House 
provision. 

Both bills authorize the issuance of bonds payable in for- 
eign money; but the House bill contained fuller provisions 
therefor, The conferees adopt the House provision, with verbal 
changes. 

SECTION 13,—FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AUTHORIZED TO DISCOUNT PAPER 
SECURED BY WAR FINANCE CORPORATION BONDS. 

Both bills authorize the Federal reserve banks to discount the 
direct obligations of the member banks secured by bonds of 
the Corporation and to rediscount eligible paper secured by such 

bonds and indorsed by a member bank. 

The Senate bill provides that in the case of discount and re- 
discount of the obligations of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System secured by bonds of the Corporation that the 
Federal Reserve Board may fix the rates at the same rates, or 
higher rates, than it provides for the purchase or rediscount of 
paper secured by bonds or notes of the United States. The 
House bill provides that no discount or rediscount under this 
section shall be granted at a less interest charge than 1 per 
cent per annum above the prevailing rates for eligible commer- 
cial paper of corresponding maturity. The conferees adopt the 
House provision, 

The House bill contains another limitation, namely, that no 
discount or rediscount shall be granted of paper secured by the 
bonds of the Corporation unless the member bank satisfies the 
Federal reserve bank that it has in ifs possession for the pur- 
pose of the transaction insufficient commercial paper eligible 
for discount or rediscount under the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board, made under authority of the Federal reserve 
act. The Senate bill contains no similar provision. The con- 
ferees omit this provision. 

SECTION 14.—PRESIDENT TO AUTHORIZE CORPORATION TO COMMENCE 
BUSINESS. 

This section prohibits the Corporation from doing any busi- 
ness, except such as is incidental and preliminary to its organi- 
zation, until it is authorized by the President to commence busi- 
ness. The Senate bill contains no similar provision. The con- 
ferees adopt the House section, 

SECTION 15.—HARNINGS OF THR CORPORATION NOT REQUIRED ron ITS 
OPERATION, 

The Senate bill specifies certain uses that may be made of the 
net earnings of the Corporation not required for its operations 
upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
House bill provides for similar disposition of such net earnings 


of the Corporation upon direction of the board of directors, with | 
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the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The conferees 
adopt the House provision. 

The Senate bill provides that the net earnings of the Cor- 
poration not required for its operations may be invested in any 
bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States. 
The House bill provides that such net earnings may be invested 
only in bonds and obligations of the United States issued or con- 
verted since September 24, 1917, the date of the passage of the 
last bond act. The conferees adopt the House provision. s 

The House bill provides that such net earnings or any other 
funds of the Corporation may be used in the purchase or re- 
demption of any bonds issued by the Corporation. The Senate 
bill does not contain a similar provision. The conferees adopt 
the House provision. 

The House bill provides that the directors of the Corporation 
may from time to time sell and dispose of any securities or other 
property acquired by the Corporation. The Senate bill does not 
contain a similar provision. The conferees adopt the House 
provision. 

The Senate bill provides that any balance remaining after the 
payment of the debts of the Corporation shall be paid to and be- 
come the property of the United States. The House bill pro- 
vides that such payment shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. The conferees adopt 
the House provision. 

SECTION 16.—BONDS OF THE CORPORATION TAX EXEMPT TO THE SAME Ex- 
TENT AS LIBERTY FOURS ARE EXEMPT. bd 

The substance of the tax-exempt bond provisions of the two 
bills is identical. The House bill makes certain changes in the 
interest of clearness. The conferees adopt the House section. 
SECTION 17.—THE UNITED STATES NOT TO BE LIABLE FOR OBLIGATIONS OF 

2 THE CORPORATION. 

This section provides that the United States shall not he liable 
for the payment of any bond or other obligations or the interest 
thereon issued or incurred by the Corporation, nor shall it incur 
any liability in respect of any act or omission of the Corporation. 
The Senate bill contains no similar provision. The conferees 
adopt the House section. p 

SECTION 18.—PENALTY FOR PERJURY, FORGERY, AND EMBEZZLEMENT. 

The substance of the penalty provision of the two bills is iden- 
tical. Certain clerical changes have been made in the House 
bill in the interest of clearness. The House bill increases the 
penalty for false statements and willful overvaluation of securi- 
ties from a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both, to “a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than five years, or both.” 
The House bill increases the forgery and embezzlement fine 
from $5,000, provided in the Senate bill, to $10,000. The con- 
ferees adopt the House provision, reducing the penalty for 
willful overvaluation of securities to fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

SECTION 19.— QUARTERLY REPORTS OF THE CORPORATION, 

The Senate bill requires only reports with reference to direct 
advances made by the Corporation. The Senate bill requires a 
report of the name and place of business of each person, firm, 
corporation, or association receiving direct advances from the 
Corporation, the amount advanced, the terms and the securities 
accepted therefor. The House bill provides that the Corporation 
shal. file quarterly reports with the Secretary of tLe Senate and 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, stating as of the 
Ist day of each month of the quarter just ended, (1) the total 
amount of capital paid in, (2) the total amount of bonds issued, 
(3) the total amount of bonds outstanding, (4) the total amount 
of advances made under each of sections 7, 8, and 9, (5) a list 
of the classes and amount of securities taken under each of 
such sections, (6) the total amount of advances outstanding 
under each of sections 7, 8, and 9, (7) the amount of bonds and 
obligations of the United States bought or sold under section 
11, and (8) such other information as may be hereafter required 
by either House of Congress. The conferees adopt the House 
provision, omitting item (7). 

The House bill also requires the Corporation to make a 
report to Congress on the first day of each regular session, in- 
cluding a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures. TNe 
conferees adopt this provision, 

SECTION 20.—INDEBTEDNESS OF A NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 

This section provides that section 5202 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to the indebtedness of a national 
banking association shall not apply in the case of any liability 
incurred by such association under the provisions of the War 
Finance Corporation act. This provision does not appear in the 
Senate bill. The conferees adopt the House section. 
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Trin II.—Carrral. ISSUES COMMITTEE. States. The Senate bill contains no similar provisions. ‘The 


SECTION 200.—CREATION OF CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE. 

The Senate bill provides that the capital issues committee shall 
be composed of five members, The House bill increases the mem- 
bership to seven members. The Senate bill provides that ‘three 
of the members shall be members of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The House bill provides that at least three of the members shall 
be members of the Federal Reserve Board, The conferees adopt 
the House provisions as to these matters. 

The House bill provides that not more than four of the mem- 
bers of the committee shall be members of the same political 

The Senate bill contains no similar provision. The con- 
ferees omit this provision. 

The House hill provides that no member or officer of the com- 
mittee shall in any manner, directly or indirectly, participate in 
the determination of any question affecting his personal interest, 
or the interest of any corporation, partnership, or association in 
which he is directly or indirectly interested. Before entering 
upon his duties each member and officer shall certify under oath 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that he will comply with the 
provisions aforesaid, and he shall also take an onth faithfully 
to discharge the duties of his office. Nothing contained in this 
or in any other act shall be construed to prevent the appointment 
as a member of the committee of any officer or employee under 
the United States, or of a director of a Federal reserve bank. 
The Senate bill contains no similar provision. The conferees 
adopt the House provision, omitting the requirement of an oath 
to comply with the prohibition of participation by a member in 
any action affecting his personal interests. 

Both bills fix the salary of the members of the committee who 
are not members of the Federal Reserve Board at $7.500 per 
annum. The House bill also provides that if any member re- 
celves any other compensation from any office or employment 
under the United States, the amount so received shall be de- 
ducted from such salary, and if such other compensation is 
$7,500 or more, that such member shall receive no salary as a 
member of the committee. ‘The Senate bill contains no similar 
provision. The conferees adopt the House provision. 

The Senate bill provides that the salary of the members of the 
committee shall be paid by the Corporation. The House bill 
provides that the salaries shall be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The conferees adopt the House provision. 

The House bill provides that any member of the committee 
shall be subject to removal by the President of the United States. 
The Senate bill contains no similar provision. The conferees 
adopt the House provision. 

The House bill provides that the President shall designate one 
of the members of the committee as chairman, and that four 
members of the committee shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. ‘The Senate bill contains no similar 
provision. The conferees adopt the House provisions, but add 
a clause providing that any vacancy in the chairmanship shall 
be filled by the committee. 

SECTION .201.—OFFICENS, ATTORNEYS, AGENTS, AND OTHER EMPLOYEES OF 
THE COMMITTEE. 

This section provides that the committee may employ and fix 
the compensation of such officers, attorneys, agents, and other 
employees as may be deemed necessary to conduct its business, 
who shall be appointed without regard to the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States,” approved January 16, 1883 (vol. 22. U. S. 
Stat. L., p. 403), and amendments thereto or any rules or regu- 
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lations made in pursuance thereof. No such officer, attorney,. 


agent, or employee shall receive more compensation than persons 
performing services of like or similar character under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The Senate bill contains no similar provi- 
sion. The conferees adopt the House section. 


SECTION 202-—TRANSACTION OF THEY COMMITTEE BUSINESS, 


This section provides that all the expenses of the committee, 
including all necessary expenses for transportation incurred by 
the members or by its officers, attorneys, agents, or employees 
under its order in making an investigation or upon official busi- 
ness in any other place than at their respective headquarters, 
shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of Itemized vouch- 
ers therefor approved by the chairman. The committee may 
rent suitable offices for its use, and purchase such furniture, 
equipment, and supplies as may be necessary, but shall not ex- 
pend more than $10,000 annually for offices In the District of 
Columbia. ‘The principal office of the committee shall be in 
the District of Columbia, but it may meet and exercise all its 
powers at any other place. The committee may, by one or more 
of its members, or by such agents as it may designate, prosecute 
any inquiry necessary to its duties in any part of the United 


conferees adopt the House section. 

SECTION 203-—COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES. 

This section authorizes the committee to investigate, pass 
upon, and determine whether it is compatible with the national 
interest that there should be sold or offered for sale or for sub- 
scription any issue, or any part of any issue, of securities here- 
after issued by any person, firm, corporation, or association, the 
total or aggregate par or face value of which issue and any 
other securities issued by the same person, firm, corporation, or 
association since the passage of this act is in excess of $100,000. 
The Senate bill authorizes the committee to investigate, pass 
upon, and determine whether or not the sale or offering for 
sale or for subscription of any issue or any part of any issue 
of securities hereafter issued, the par or face value of which 
issue shall be in excess of $100,000, is compatible with the public 
interest. The House bill changes the expression “ compatible 
with the public interest” to “ compatible with the national in- 
terest.” The conferees adopt the House provisions. 

The Senate bill authorizes the committee to make rules and 
regulations, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with reference to passing upon such issues of securities. The 
House bill leaves the making of rules and regulations to the 
discretion of the committee. Tne conferees adopt the House 
provision. 

The Senate bill provides that the issues of shares or securities 
heretofore made, only a part of which have been sold or disposed 
of prior to the passage of the bill, shall not be affected by the 
provisions of the bill. The House bill provides that any securi- 
ties which upon the date of the passage of this act are in the 
possession or control of, or are in hypothecation by, the cor- 
poration, association, or obligor issuing the same shall be deemed 
to have been issued after the passage of this act. The conferees 
adopt the House provision, omitting the words “or are in 
hypothecation by.” $ 

The House bill provides that nothing in this bill shall be con- 
strned to ‘authorize the committee to pass upon (1) any bor- 
rowing by any person, firm, corporation, or association in the 
ordinary course of business as distinguished from borrowing 
for capital purposes, (2) the sale or offering for sale or sub- 
scription of securities the issue of which the committee has de- 
termined to be necessary to the renewing or refunding of in- 
debtedness existing at the time of the passage of this act, (3) 
the resale of any ‘securities the sale or offering of which the 
committee has determined to be compatible with the national 
interest, (4) any securities issued by any railroad corporation 
the property of which may be in the possession and control of 
the President of the United States. or (5) any bonds issued by 
the War Finance Corporation. The provision is substantially, 
the same as the provisions of the Senate bill, except that items 
(3) and (5) are not included in the Senate provision, and that 
the Senate bill in place of item (2) provided that the act should 
not apply to “ borrowing to renew or refund indebtedness exist- 
ing at the time of the approval of this act.” ‘The conferees 
adopt the House provision, amending item (2) so that nothing in 
the bill shali be construed to authorize the committee to pass 
upon “ the renewing or refunding of indebtedness existing at the 
time of the passage of this act.” 

SECTION 204.—APPROPRIATION OF $200,000 FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT AND 
MALNTENANCD OF THE COMMITTEE. 

This section provides that there is appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918, and the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, the sum of $200,000 for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the establishment and maintenance 


of the committee, including the payment of the salaries and 


rents herein authorized. The Senate bill contains no similar 
provision. The conferees adopt the House section. 
SECTION 205.—-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

This section provides that the committee shall make a report 
to Congress on the first day of each regular session, including a 
detailed statement of receipts and expenditures, and also in- 
cluding the names of officers and employees and the salary paid 
to euch. The Senate bill contains no similar provision. Tho 
conferees adopt the House section. 

SECTION 20¢.—-TERMINATION OF THE WORK OF THE CAPITAL-ISSUES 

COMMITTEE, 

This section of the House bill provides that the capital-issues 
committee title shall continue in effect until, but not after, the 
expiration of six months after the termination of the war, the 
date of such termination to be determined by a proclamation 
ef the President of the United States, but that the President 
may at any time by proclamation declare that this title is 
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no longer necessary, and thereupon it shall cease to be in 
effect. The Senate bill contains no similar provision. The con- 
ferees adopt the House section. 
Tirta III.—MIScELLANEOUS. 
SECTION 300.—PENALTY FOR VIOLATIONS OF ACT NOT COVERED BY 
SECTION 18, 

This section provides that whoever willfully violates any of 
the provisions of this act. except where a different penalty is 
provided in this act, shall, upon conviction in any court of 
the United States of competent jurisdiction, be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or 
both; and whoever knowingly participates in any such viola- 
tion, except where a different penalty is provided in this act, 
shall be punished by a like fine or imprisonment, or both. The 
similar Senate penalty provision is substantially the same, ex- 
cept that the penalty provided in the Senate bill is a fine of 
not more than $1,000. or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both, and except that the clause “except where a 
different penalty is provided in this act” does not appear in 
the Senate bill. The conferees adopt the House section, re- 
ducing the maximum term of imprisonment from five years to 
one year. 

SECTION 801.—STAMP TAX TO APPLY TO PROMISSORY NOTES SECURED BY 
LIBERTY FOURS 

This section provides that no stamp tax shall be required or 
imposed upon a promissory note secured by the pledge of bonds 
or obligations of the United States issued since April 24, 1917, 
or secured by the pledge of a promissory note which itself is 
secured by the pledge of such bonds or obligations: Provided, 
That in either case the par value of such bonds or obligations 
shall equal the amount of such note. The Senate bill does not 
contain a similar provision. The conferees adopt the House 
section. 

SECTION 802.— THE SAVINGS CLAUSE, 
The savings-clause provisions of the two bills are identical. 
SECTION 303.—DEFINITION OF THE TERM “ SECURITIES.” 

The definition of the term“ securities“ is the same in the two 
bills, except the House bill specifically provides that the term 
„securities“ includes “shares of stock” and “debentures.” 
The conferees adopt the House section. 

SECTION 30+.—RIGHT TO AMEND, ALTER, OR REPEAL ACT RESERVED. 

This provision is exactly the same in the two bills. 

SECTION 305.—SHORT TITLE OF THE ACT. 

This section provides that the short title of the act shall 
be the “ War Finance Corporation Act.” The Senate bill does 
not contain a similar provision. The conferees adopt the House 
section. 

SECTION 306.—REPEALING PROVISION. 


This section provides that all provisions of any act or acts 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repeated. 
The Senate bill does not contain a similar provision. The con- 
ferees adopt the House section. l 

TITLE. 

The conferees amend the title to read as follows: 

“An act to provide further for the national security and de- 
fense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United 
Stutes necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, 
and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

CLAUDE KITCHIN, 

HENRY T. RAINEY, 

LIıNcoLN DIXON, 

J: HAMPTON MOORE, 

WILLIAM R. GREEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is recog- 
nized. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of order 
on the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in section 7 of the bill, and in 
section 7 of the bill as set forth in the House report, the con- 
ferees have stricken out the term “ market value” as applied to 
securities which are required to be given in addition to the col- 
lateral securities, the market value of which is to be determined 
by the board of directors; and this market value, it was required 
in the bill, should be equal to a certain per cent of the amount 
advanced by the corporation. 

The SPEAKER. What section is that? 

Mr. WALSH. Section 7, page 9 of the bill, and also on page 
23 of the bill. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would state to the gentleman that the 
yora “ market ” is taken out all through the bill before the word 
value.“ 

The SPEAKER. Section 7 does not come on page 9. 

Mr. WALSH. Page 23. Is the Chair referring to the report? 
It is on page 3 of the report of the conferees. The part to Which 
Jam making the point of order is the last proviso, at the bottom 
of page 3: 

Provided, That every such advance shall be secured in the manner 
described in the preceding part of this section, and in addition thereto by 
collateral pecurity, to be furnished by the bank, banker, or trust com- 
pany, of such character as shall be prescribed by the board of directors, 
of a value, at the time of such advance (as estimated and determined by 
the board of directors of the Corporation), equal to at least 33 per cent 
ef the amount advanced by the Corporation. The Corporation shall 
retain power to require additional security at any time. 

The SPEAKER. What is the objection that the gentleman is 
urging? 

Mr. WALSH. The objection that I urge is that the eonferees 
have, by striking out the word “market” before “value,” ` 
changed the value, which must be estimated by the board of 
directors. In other words, as the bill left the House these se- 
curities must have been of a market value equal to a certain 
per cent. Now, the conferees have stricken out the word“ mar- 
ket,” and they could estimate the face value or the book value 
o the nominal value as being the certain per cent as required by 

e act. 

Now, I submit in support of the point of order that the value 
of these seeurities in the legislation was to be the market value. 
That has a certain fixed and definite meaning. The conferees 
had no authority to change the character of the value or the 
requirements as attached to the value, notwithstanding the fact 
that the value was to be estimated by the board of directors. 

Now, the words “ market value” were included in the meas- 
ure as reported and adopted by the House. The term“ market 
value” was included in the measure as it came to the House 
from another body, so that this particular value, which was to 
be estimated, which was to be applied to these securities, was 
not in dispute. There was no question whatever about the 
value, and by striking out the term “ market,” a: the conferees 
did in this respect and as they also did in section 8, and, I think, 
in one or possibly two other portions of the bill, they have 
widened or broadened the discretion of this board of directors 
so that they could estimate the face value of these securities 
to be 33 per cent of the amount advanced by the Corporation, 
or they could estimate simply the book value, or it might be 
some fanciful value, to be 33 per cent of the amount advanced 
by the Corporation, whereas the House, by adopting the language 
which was in the measure confined the value to be estimated 
by the board of directors to the market value, which has a plain 
acceptation in commercial and legal usage. 

I submit that the conferees were not authorized to change that 
value by striking out the term “market” before the word 
“value” and throwing this estimate of value open to an inter- 
pretation which might not require the same value or the same 
worth of securities, as would be required if they were compelled 
to estimate the market value. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I really think there is very 
little merit in the proposition propounded by the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to ask a question. This 
is a Senate bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. I was going to make that point. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was going to inquire further. 
It is a Senate bill passed by the House. The question is, Were 
these changes that the gentleman complains of made in the con- 
ference committee after the House and Senate had agreed upon 
certain language? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but I was going to answer that the 
merit of the proposition suggested by the gentleman has nothing 
to do with it, because as the bill passed the House, where the 
term “ market value” was used, the parantheses shows that it 
did not mean the market value, but such value as the board of 
directors estimated. It says “as estimated and determined, by 
the board of directors of the Corporation.” 

The SPEAKER. Where is that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. On page 7. 

Mr. WALSH. Page 23 of the bill. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman would not pretend to say that 
to provide that the board of directors should estimate the 
market value of a security would be equivalent to saying that 
they should estimate the value of a security? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If there is a market value, there is no esti- 


mation whatever by the board. There is no estimation. But 
the very fact that we said it was to be estimated by them showed 
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thut it was not market value in the sense in which the gentle 
man refers to it. 

Mr. WALSH. It might be a character of security, as I think 
the gentleman pointed out in the discussion of this: measure in 
the House. It might be a: character of security that would 
not be quoted in the market, upon which there would be no quo- 
tation. in the stock list, as published in the commercial publi- 
cations, as to which it might be necessary for somebody; to: esti- 
mate its market value; that it. might not have the well-known 
market value in commercial circles, but it might be neeessary 
for somebody to estimate what its market value was, and I 
think the gentleman will recall that he cited: such instances. as 
that in discussing this measure on the floor in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. KITCHIN. TI cited this: I made the motion to put In 
“if no market value, then the actual value.” I said to the 
House there was no use in doing that, because the words in 
parentheses would allow them to do that anyway. It would not 
be confined to the market value. 

But, Mr. Speaker, regardless of whether the distinction is 
proper or not. under rulings of the Chair that have been un- 
broken for years, this is clearly not subject to a point of order. 
This is a Senate bill. It came over here, and the House wrote 
a new bill, by striking out all after the enacting clause and 
putting its new bill in one amendment. which is substituted for 
the Senate bill, and the rulings. of Speakers have been unbroken 
for 20 years or more, that when you strike out all after the 

enacting clause of the bill, or when vou strike out all of a sec- 
tion of a Dill and insert a new one, the whole subject matter is 
in conference. The conferees can write + new bill or a new sec- 
tion, and under the rulings of the Chair and the rules of the 
House, the conferees could have stricken out the “market value” 
and that whole section. and their actiom would not have been 
subject to a peint of order: 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take issue with the 
contention just made by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
J understand that under the precedents, when a measure comes 
to this bedy and a motion is: made to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert a new mensure; the conferees have 
in general broad discretion, and the present Speaker has made 
such a ruling. But when a measure comes to this House from 
the other branch, and a motion is made to strike out all after 
the enacting elause and insert a new measure; and when that 
new bill contains language whieh is: identical with the bill as 
it first came here, and that language is retained, and then the 
bill: goes to conference, it is not within the province of the con- 
ferees, when neither House has disagreed to the particular 
language or to the identical language, to get into a dispute about 
that language, because both Houses have agreed upon the lan- 
guage and there is no disagreement concerning it. If the gentle- 
man’s contention was eerrect, the conferees, under the condi- 
tions he has stated, could strike out the language of both these 
measures and bring in a bond bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They certainly could, and the Chair has held, 
a dozen times or more, that they could do that, that they could 
strike out, and write an entirely new bill on the same subject 
matter. So leng as the measure which they reported related 
to the War Finance Corporation, they could have created it 
differently, they could have appointed different officers, who 
had different powers, just so it referred to the subject matter 
aud was within the scope of the subject matter. The Chair has 
held that a dozen times. Has the gentleman any precedent 
there to the contrary? 

Mr. WALSH. I should Hke to cite one precedent in Volume 
y of Hinds’ Precedents, section 6421, where the Speaker said: 


The. 1 that the Senate adopted a substitute for the 
House bill. If the tw 


Chair 
o Houses had agreed upon particular lan- 
guage, or any part of & = PECE tite eomumitter of — Sea not 
change that; but the Senate having stricken rong the bill ef the House 
and inserted another one, the committee of conference have the right 
to strike out that and report a substitute in its stead. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Surely. 

Mr. WALSH. The Speaker further said: 

Two separate bills have been referred to the committee, and they 
ean take either one of them, or a new bill entirely, or a bill embracing 
parts of either. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the authority I eite. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the authority the gentleman is rely- 
ing on. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am relying on all of them. 

The SPEAKER. What Speaker rendered that decision? 

Mr. WALSH. Speaker Cannon. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Speaker Henderson held that, and Speaker 
Cannon held that, and the present Speaker bos held that, as 
to the tariff bill; and in the amendment to the Federal reserve 
act that very point came up in a case just like this. 


Mr. WALSH. That is the authority I rely upon, that the 
Senate and the House having agreed upon identical language, 
the conferees are not empowered to take any action with refer- 


ence to language which is not in. dispute. The sole purpose of 
sending a bill to conference is to adjust differences, to compro- 
mise differences between the two Houses. Now, when the House 
struck out all after the enacting clause and. inserted the bill 
which was sent to conference, it adopted the very language 
that the Senate had put into the measure, providing that the 
market value of these securities should be estimated. I submit 
that it would not be within the province of the conferees to. 
change that market value by saying “face value.“ nor would 
it be within. the province of the conferees to eliminate that pro- 
vision entirely, because there was no dispute about that. There 
was no controversy over it, and the matter was not referred to 
the conferees to adjust any differences between. the two branches 
with reference to that, but only to adjust differences between 
the two measures where they clashed, as it were, where it was 
necessary for some compromise to be reached, or for some of 
the provisions to be adjusted, so as to meet the views of the 
two branches, and harmonize the different opinions that might 
exist between the two bodies. I submit that it is going far 
afield, when a measure comes to the House, and the expedient 
is adopted of striking out all after the enacting clause and in- 
serting another measure which may differ in some of its provi- 
sions, to say that you can write an entirely new measure. It 
would be different if the House had written a bill which differed 
in every word or every line or every paragraph from that of 
the Senate, but where there were certain portions of it which 
agreed and where the language of it was identical, and where 
the House used the same phraseology, I submit that even under 
the authority which I have cited and the long line of precedents 
which have followed, and under the broad, general language 
which the Speaker has used, the action of the conferees in this 
case is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will yield, I should like to 
make a suggestion, If this argument is predicated upon the 
value of corporate shares, I should like to say that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, through the Internal-Revenue De- 
partment, has practically fixed) the amount at which cerperate 
shares shall be estimated. I has fixed the ratio on corporate 
stock, as anyone here who owns any well knows. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows: that the Internal-Reve- 
nue Department has nothing to do with this estimate. 

Mr. SNYDER. I thought the gentleman's. argument was 
based om somebedy having the right to estimate the value of 
corporate shares. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and they do not have to do what the 
Internal-Revenue Department prescribes. 

Mr. SNYDER. But they do. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is not familiar with the pro- 
visions of the bill; it has no relation to what he is speaking of. 

Mr. SNYDER. The Internal-Revenue Department has ruled 
that corporation shares that earn 10 per cent shall be valued 
at par. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows that this has nothing 
to do with taxation. 

Mr. SNYDER. I did not know that. 

Mr. WALSH. It has not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts familiar with the decision rendered by the present 
Speaker in the Sixty-second Congress, in which he held 

Mr. WALSH. I was about to refer to it when interrupted by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In which he held that where 
everything was stricken out after the enacting clause an en- 
tirely new bill might be written? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and he states that the conferees have the 
whole subject before them, but that does not go to the extent of 
saying that the conferees have any authority te inject new mat- 
ter not in dispute. They have the whole subject before them 
and can adjust the differences which have arisen and which 
exist by virtue of the two separate bills. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The point of 
order is overruled. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina how much time be thinks this will occupy. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think it will take 10 minutes. The 
statement on the part of the House conferees covers: every 
single point of difference and every single change in the bill 
as it was passed by the House. Gentlemen must observe that 


there have been very few changes made in conference. 
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Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield ?° 1" : à 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I think it must be evident to 
the House that the House is under deep obligation to the com- 
mittee of conference: No conference committee of the House 
during my experience has secured as many confirmations of its 
own. judgment as the conferees in this case have done. In 
every case, too, I think, where there has been a disagreement 
the action of the conferees has secured concurrence in the lan- 
guage used by the House as against the language used in the 
Senate, and it has been clearly the cerrect one, so that the bill 
that was finally reported is more nearly the bill of the House 
than any important bill that ever went to conference within 
my knowledge. 5 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thank the gentleman on behalf of the 
managers on the part of the House- 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. i 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask the gentleman the meaning 
of the language in section 8 

Mr. KITCHIN. With reference to the interest required of 
savings banks? That was an amendment that we suggested. 
We required the savings banks to pay a differential of not less 
than 1 per cent in excess of the prevailing rate of interest on 
commercial paper to the Federal reserve bank in the district 
where the savings bank is located. In some eases, in looking 
over the rate charged, we found that it was really larger than 
the rate that the savings banks were getting from their cus- 
tomers, and in some cases smaller. We did not wish to impose 
a burden on the savings banks, and therefore we qualified the 
1 per cent differential in this way. 

It declares that if the rate charged by the savings bank to its 
customers prevailing for six months before the advance is made 
was less than the prevailing rate at the Federal Reserve Bank 
plus the 1 per cent, then the rate charged by the corporation to 
the savings bank should not exceed the average rate that the 
bank had been receiving for six months previous to the advance. 
Otherwise no savings bank could be helped at all. We did not 
want the corporation to charge the savings bank a larger rate of 
interest than the savings bank was getting, and, on the other 


. hand, we did not want the savings bank to make any profit out 


of the corporation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That was the adjustment between the 
one-half per cent proposed by the Senate and the 1 per cent by 
the House: 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The House insisted on 1 per cent and 
the Senate on one-half of 1 per cent. We compromised so that 
the savings banks would not pay any more interest to the cor- 
poration than is received from its loans. If the bank received 
on its loans 6 per cent and the prevailing rate was 5, then it 
must pay 5 plus 1, or 6 per cent; and if it got from its loans 5 
per cent and the prevailing rate was 5 per cent, then the cor- 
poration can not charge the savings bank but 5 per cent. If 
the prevailing rate was 44 per cent in the Federal bank and the 
savings bank was only receiving 5 per cent the corporation would 
still charge only 5 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is an adjustment of the differential as 
proposed by the Senate and the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Y 


8 Tes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think, speaking of the merits of the 
change from market value to value, I can say that that was the 
point upon which the conferees were absolutely unanimous on 
both sides. s 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I think one of the House conferees 
moved to strike out the word “market” because it was. con- 
fusing. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; it was confusing. In the legal 


i sense there is no difference between the value and market value. 


Where there is a market value it is the value, and so construed 
by the courts. One of the definitions of value given in the dic- 
tionary is market value.“ We thought if it stood as it was 
originally it was simply confusing and would give rise to some 
difference of opinion, where there might be contention, because 
there was no definite market value, and therefore the conferees 
were unanimous in striking out the word “ market.” 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I want to ask the gentleman a question in 
regard to the language in section 9 of the statement of the con- 
ferees, page 16, where the House conferees say: 


The conferecs adopt the House provision, changing 133 a cent to 125 
per cent and providing that advances to railroads under Federal 
or the purpose of making additions, betterments, or road 
shall be secured by security deemed adequate by the directors of the 
corporation, 5 


I want to ask the gentleman why he separates railroads from 
the other industries which are to be benefited under the pro- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to answer the gentleman in the 
general statement I am about to make to the House. There are 
only three material changes made in the House bill by the con- 
ferees. There are some minor changes, but they are not mate- 
rial. The first change that is material is with respect to the 
power of the corporation to issue its bonds and the limit of the 
amount. The Senate bill gave the corporation the power to 
issue $4,000,000,000 of bonds. The House bill cuts that down 
to $2,000,000,000 and the conferees agreed on $3,000,000,000. That 
is one of the material changes. The other material changes are 
in section 9, known as the direct-loan section. That was the big 
bone of contention, and we wrangled over it for three er four 
days. We finally came to the compromise settlement which ap- 
pears in the report and the statement. The differences between 
the House bill and the conference agreement are, first, the House 
bill provided that under that direct-loan provision the corpera- 
tion could not make advances in an amount in excess of 163 per 
cent of the paid-in capital stock and bonds authorized to be is- 
sued and outstanding at the time of the advance. This would 
make a total amount which the corporation could advance under 
that direct-loan provision, when the total capital of $500,000,000: 
is paid in and the $2,000,000,000 had been issued, of $416,666.666. 

Under this provision, through the conferees raising the limit 
of the amount of issue from $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000, we 
cut down the per cent that could be loaned under thts section 9 
to 12} per cent, which will give the corporation, on the basts 
of the total amount of capital stock authorized—$500,000,000— 
and the amount of the bonds authorized to be issued—$3,000,- 
000,000—a direct loan advancing power of $437,500,000, so that 
in the grand total, after everything is issued and the money 
paid in there is a difference between the original House bill of 
$416,000.000 and the conference report of $437,000,000—not 
enough for us to wrangle all the year about: Under the bill as 
it was originally submitted to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, it provided that the advance made under this section 
should be secured by adequate security, and under the bill as it 
passed the House it required a security equal to 133 per cent of 
the advance, as additional security, and in the conference report 
that is reduced to 125 per cent, but we excepted railroads from 
that limitation, In the House bill the railroads were not ex- 
cepted from any of the limitations of the bill, or any of the 
limitations in section 9. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is, only such as are under 
the control of the President? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that you increased the aggregate amount 
that could be obtained by a corporation and reduced the value 
of the security that it would have to supply for the loan? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Only 5 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Eight per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The bill as it was originally sent to 
the House and as it passed the Senate required only additional 
security to the extent of adequate security. The Ways and 
Means Committee required that it must be not less than 133 per 
cent of the advance and the House adopted that provision. 

The Senate bill required no additional security over adequate 
security, and out of the contest we agreed that instead of hav- 
ing an adequate security unlimited it should be 125 per cent, 
instead of 133 per cent, and in the case of railroads under the 
contro] of the President that they should be excepted from the 
limitations only, however, to the extent of the advance which 
should be made for betterments, additions, and extensions. In 
other words, they could not lend any of that money for refund- 
ing, which was what we thought the original scheme was. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not to finance the road at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Personally I think it is a better protection 
to the corporation and to the Government to have that excep- 
tion made to the railroad, limiting the advance to betterments, 
additions, and extensions, than it would have been to have it 
open, as we had it where it could be used for refunding purposes, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Might that not also mean that if, in the 
judgment of the directors, they see fit to take a plain railroad 
note, without collateral, that that might be considered “ ade- 
quate security ”? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman must understand that the 
Senate bill and the original bill used only the words “ adequate 
security,” and that we changed it to require additional security 
equal to 133 per cent of the advance. As to advances made to 
railroads in the hands of the President for betterments, exten- 
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sions, and additions, we accept the Senate proposition that it 
should be only adequate security. 

Mr. MCFADDEN, I was asking for information, not criticiz- 
ing. I want to know whether advances could be made to rail- 
road companies on their plain note, face value, without other 
security ? * 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; just as they could have done under the 
original bill sent to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
under the Senate bill, if the directors under their oaths and in 
their business judgment should decide that the plain note of a 
railroad company for advances for betterments, extensions, and 
additions is adequate security. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The real security being the 
fact that the physical property of the railroads is in the hands of. 
the Government. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And likely to stay there long 
after this war is over? 

Mr. KITCHIN. When the matter was submitted to the con- 
ferees the suggestion was made that the Government, having 
control of these railroads and getting the benefits of additions 
and extensions to operate the railroads and carry out the pur- 

of the railroad act to help in the prosecution of the war, 
either had to advance the money and put up these additions and 
betterments itself, or, if it could do it, make the railroad corpo- 
rations advance the money. 

So we said, “ Here we will permit the corporation to help do 
that, because the Government is perfectly safe on every dollar 
of that money, because it has the railroads in its hands, and no 
one gets the railroads back until every dollar due the Finance 
Corporation is paid and we haye absolute protection.” That is 
the reason we were willing to make the exception, and I am 
frank to tell members of the committee that the House conferees 
made this proposition of compromise on this ground, because 
we recognized the Government had to have these betterments 
if it was going to operate the railroads in the interest of the 
prosecution of the war and the general public, and whether the 
Government or the Finance Corporation furnished it neither 
could lose a dollar, because these roads on which the better- 
ments, additions, and extensions were going to be used will re- 
main in the hands of the Government until they make good these 
advances. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have in mind the public utilities and also 
the fact that the Government is taking over some of these publie 
utilities as war necessities. Now, does not the gentleman think 
that inasmuch as the Government has taken over some of these 
utilities already that they should be given the same rights or 
benefits as regards advances as are given the railroads under 
this section. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, that might have been a question that 
could have been discussed, but we did not discuss that par- 
ticular phase of it; but I will say we ought not to put in a 
general proposition on public utilities, according to the gentle- 
man's suggestion, just because maybe one or two or three are 
in the control of the Government; but if the Government has 
taken over any public utilities—I do not know that they have 
any except war industries—why, there is a law now permitting 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to advance 
80 per cent before they do anything on a contract, and pay as 
the contract progresses, so they can get all the money they need 
in that way. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I understood these advances were to be 
assumed by the War Finance Corporation when fully organized. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman, no doubt, got that impression 
because of a suggestion by some officer of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the 30 per cent advance provision should be repealed 
and let the Finance Corporation handle it; but the committee, 


after thinking about it, thought it wise to let that provision 


remain. 

Mr. McFADDEN. One further question. Does the gentle- 
man feel that there is adequate provision here for relief to those 
publie utility companies which are necessary and vital to the 
war? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The public-utility corporation companies are 
run on the same basis that every other industry necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war is run. There is but 
one industry that is mentioned specifically and that is the rail- 
roads in possession of the Government under control of the 
President. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think public utilities are a little dif- 
ferent because they are regulated by public-service commissions 
of the various States in regard to the issuance of securities, 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Public utilities under this act are eligible 
to apply for the loans provided they convince the War Corpora- 
tion or the banks that their operations are necessary or con- 
tributory to the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. McFADDEN. But they must first before issuing securi- 
ties get the approval of the public-service commissions of the 
various States, making oath that all the money they are apply- 
ing for has been honestly expended. Where are they going to 
get the 25 per cent margin when they come to the War Finance 
Corporation for a loan? The public-service commission will not 
permit them to issue a 25 per cent margin of securities. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know where, but I will tell the 
gentleman this: No public utility ought to have any Govern- 
ment funds or War Finance Corporation funds if they come and 
want to borrow $75,000 and are not willing to put up $100,000 
of property, giving a mortgage on their plant. I know the gen- 
tleman is a banker. If I went to him and asked him for a 
$100,000 loan and told him I had $125,000 of property behind 
it, I know he would not feel it was safe or wise or.good bank- 
ing or good business to let me have $100,000 on $125,000 worth 
of property, and yet the war utilities of which the gentleman 
speaks—— 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am speaking of war necessities. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They only have to put up a mortgage of 
$125,000 on their plant to get $100,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am speaking of war necessities, and call 
the gentleman's attention to the testimony before the committee 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. Warburg, in which 
they stated positively that there might be instances where the 
demands of the Government were such that they should have 
to advance beyond a safe zone—in other words, advance be- 
yond the actual value of the property to obtain quick results in 
production of war materials greatly needed by the Government 
to win the war—and that same thing might apply to public 
utilities which are necessary to win the war in furnishing power, 
transportation, and so forth. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know; but the committee after due delib- 
eration and much investigation concluded otherwise. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is no possible question but rail- 
roads are included in the 123 per cent limitation in section 9. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not a bit. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But in section 10 they are not in- 
cluded 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am coming to that. That is the third ma- 
terial difference, or rather the third material change that the 
conferees agreed on in the House bill. Section 10 provides that 
no one person, firm, corporation, or association shall receive 
from the War Finance Corporation a loan amounting to more 
than 10 per cent of the capital stock of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. That is, no one concern could ever be adyanced more 
than $50,000,000, because $500,000,000 is the capital stock of the 
War Finance Corporation. This section does not apply to rail- 
roads under the control of the President for advances for bet- 
terment, additions, and extensions. 

The railroads may want more than $50,000,000 and the War 
Finance Corporation could loan them from this direct fund, 
which is limited to $437,500,000, more than $50,000,000, 

Now, gentleman, I think I have covered the only material 
changes. There have been many small changes which I shall not 
mention unless some gentleman may wish to consider them, and 
I will be glad to answer any question in respect to them. I do 
feel, however, that I ought to mention one, because our good 
faith seemed to be a little questioned by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpverr] in a genial way, however, with re- 
spect to the requirement that there should be members of a 
different political party on the board of directors of the War 
Finance Corporation and on the Capital Issues Committee. We 
agreed with the Senate conferees to strike that requirement out. 
I will say that of the party of the gentleman from Wyoming, 
we had on the conference committee, I think, as strong a man as 
we have in the United States Senate, and, unanimously, as I say, 
after two days—the House conferees holding out two days on 
that—we yielded by-the unanimous insistence and urging of 
the Senate conferees, including members of both parties. They 
took this position, that this was a nonpartisan, nonpolitical bill 
in every way; that it had no partisanship in it, not a tinge of it, 
and they felt that if we injected partisanship in it by putting 
a provision in it, it would look like it was a partisan proposi- 
tion, and therefore it ought to stay out, and not inject any 
politics in it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it is fair to say that 
the minority conferees on the House side, respecting the apparent 
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wishes of their colleagues here, did undertake to retain that 
paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All the conferees, not only the minority mem- 
bers on the part of the House, but all the conferees stood out for 
two days and insisted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it was due to the argument 
that this is an extraordinary measure, a war measure of first 
importance; and that it might embarrass the President in the 
prosecution of the business to be conducted under this measure, 
that after generous discussion the conferees finally agreed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. . 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record on this bill. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JoHNSON] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on this bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the concurrent resolution, which 
was sent over by the Senate and which was passed there unani- 
mously. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 19. 

Resolved, etc., That, it being a duty peculiarly incumbent in a time 
of war humbly and devoutly to acknowledge our dependence on Al- 
mighty God and to implore His aid and protection, the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, respectfully nested to recommend 
a day of publie humiliation, prayer, and fasting, be observed by the 

ple of the United States with religious solemnity and the offering of 
ervent supplications to Almighty God for the safety and welfare of our 
cause, His blessing on our arms, and a y restoration of an hon- 
orable and lasting peace to the nations of the earth. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The question is on agreeing to the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10265. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10265, with Mr. KELLY of Pennsyl- 
vania in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to pevas 
3 local transportation, and other community facilities for war 
needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first section bas been concluded, and 
the Clerk will read the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That upon the requisition of or the sing of a petition for 
the condemnation hereunder of such land, or any right, title, or interest 
therein, or such houses, buildings, furnishings, improvements, local 
transportation, and other community facilities, and parts thereof, im- 
mediate possession thereof may be taken to the extent of the interest 
to be acquired and the same vy be occupied and used, and the pro- 
visions of section 355 of the Revised Statutes, providing that no 
public money shall be expended upon such land until the written 
opinion of the Attorney General shall be had in favor of the validity 
of the title, nor until the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the land is located has been given, shall be, and the same are 
hereby, suspended as to all real estate acquired hereunder. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

It was my misfortune not to hear the chairman’s explana- 
tion of this bill, and much of the discussion also escaped me, 
because of my attendance upon other duties. But it is evident 
that the wide scope of authority conferred by this bill upon 
one officer of the Government may lead to discussion. I trust 
it will not lead to scandal. Whether the hearings revealed the 
points at which portions of this large sum of $50,000,000 are to 
be spent, I do not know. I have heard some gentlemen contend 
that it is not wise to construct these houses along the Atlantic 
seaboard, because of the congestion that already prevails there. 

It has been stated and argued by some gentlemen that the 
distribution of this fund should go so far west, even, as the 
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Rocky Mountains. Now, it may be that there ought to be some 
such distribution. It may be that in the exercise of his wisdom 
and judgment the Secretary of Labor may see fit to build a 
large number of houses around about a coal mine somewhere in 
Colorado on the ground that that is a war emergency, and that 
those houses ought to be constructed for the benefit of work- 
men who may have no roof over their heads. It may be that 
his discretion would be properly exercised in that respect, and 
that he would have a right under this bill to so allot the money, 
but it does seem to me that there ought to be some provision 
written in the law which would limit his powers in that re- 
gard, at least, so that Congress might know where this money 
was going. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. y 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. When the gentleman says 
that he hears an intimation that some of this might be spent 
as far west as the Rocky Mountains, he does not mean to infer 
that the Pacific seaboard is not doing something in the way of 
war activity? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, observing the activity 
of my friend from Washington, I would say that if this sum 
starts from the East westward, it will not be likely to stop until 
some of it is located in the State of Washington, and I have 
no objection to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will ask the gentleman if 
he does not think that opens up a very serious question, whether 
we are not rolling a pork barrel right in now, composed of a 60 
per cent necessity as a war measure, and, say, 20 per cent as high- 
minded betterments, and a little graft? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may be, I said I hoped 
this bill will not result in scandal, but it may be that influence 
will be brought to bear on the of Labor that will 
induce him to spend a large portion of this money in places 
where, in the judgment of Congress, it should not be expended. 
It may be that in consequence of the activities of our profit- 
making citizens large organizations may be started involving 
vast expenditures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, I want it understood 
that I am not criticizing the Secretary of Labor or anyone 
else in’ prospect of what may happen, but is it not fair to 
assume that if the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
in his district has lots of influence, and if I in my district am 
supposed to have some influence, it stands to reason that the 
gentleman is expected to pull and haul and I am expected to 
pull and haul and intervene to secure housing—good, perma- 
nent housing, mind you—in each of our districts for thou- 
sands of employees engaged in manufacture of war supplies 
in each of our districts? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to say that both of these 
gentlemen have been taken care of already out of the $50,- 
000,000 appropriated for the Shipping Board, and they need 
have no concern about what will be done under this $50,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If I were to be influenced by 
the speeches of the gentleman from Kansas, I might assume 
that the whole of that $50,000,000 appropriated for the housing 
of shipping employees had been spent at Hog Island. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman surely does not 
want this amount expended there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pensylvania. No; that is not the fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And I am not talking of ship- 
yard housing. I know something, however, of the demand 
that came up under that authorization, limited, of course, to 
seaports. I do not object to the main propositions in this bill. I 
know that the prompt housing of employees is necessary. I 
do object to hitching the District of Columbia home plan onto 
this bill. This bill is for workers on war material; the amend- 
ment is for clerks here in Washington. 

Now, I have read in the hearings that responsible men doubt 
whether they can spend or appropriate: this sum in this fiscal 
year. I presume that means between now and the beginning 
of July. I read also that this sum is a very small proportion 
of what is to be needed under the ambitious plans which are 
developing—loans for houses and the like. One thing more. 
I have heard the arguments here of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MappEx] and others as to the desirability of not congest- 
ing so much of this war work in certain centers. Great activi- 
ties are going on in my district in regard to shipbuilding and 
the housing of the workers. This bill is, of course, outside of 
the shipbuilding program; but, right in line with what the 
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gentleman from IIlinois said yesterday, let me read this tele- 
gram that I received to-day: 
South BEND, WASH., April 1, 1918. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, A 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We earnestly protest against installing the machinery at Seattle in 
the Sanderson & Porter vessels being built at Raymond. Contractor 
had made all arrangements for installing plant here to do the work. 
Haye best of facilities, Including wharfage, ample water front, aud 
bulldings for machine shops located on deep water and on Milwaukee 
and Northern Pacific Railroads. Labor an 5 can be provided. 
We feel that it is an injustice to the citizens of this county to be de- 
prived of such industries when the work can be done here and as rapidly 
as in any other locality. We feel we should not be deprived from in- 
stalling the machinery in the boats built on this harbor. We urge the 
Shipping Board to investigate our facilities and to permit the work to 
nee here if it is found same can be done here promptly and without 

7 L. L. Dartrna, President, 
J. H. HexpeErRson, Secretary, 
South Dro” Commercial. Club. 

I have no doubt but that the Shipping Board will make a 
proper recommendation when that telegram reaches it. These 
smaller harbors have produced and delivered wooden ships. 
They have machine shops, hoisting devices, boiler works, and all 
those necessary things, in a smaller way than the big cities have 
them, and they have not got this housing congestion. The peopie 
of these small communities, in their anxiety to see the war 
activities go on, are housing their workmen in their own 
homes and in public buildings and halls, and if this bill goes 
through they are likely to cease doing that and to ask that 
Uncle Sam do it, and Uncle Sam can not do it all. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The.gentleman from Washington re- 
fers to Seattle? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; as the place these ships 
are to be taken for installation of machinery. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The hearings show that Mr. Eidlitz, 
the gentleman who has investigated these different settlements, 
Says: 

We are investigating the Puget Sound now for the Navy, and Mare 
Island. Seattle is complaining bitterly, and of course we will have to 
give attention to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. That is what I say. 
Here is machinery to be installed in wooden ships, and I think 
70 wooden ships are being built in and about my district, and 
the hulls are proposed to be yanked to Seattle to put the ma- 
chinery in. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. COX. Why not put the machinery in where the hulls are 
built? How far is it to that place? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. By water, probably 460 miles. 

Mr. COX. What excuse do they give? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. None, except, perhaps, that 
the big machinery and the Northwestern headquarters of the 
Shipping Board are in the larger cities. I think the Shipping 
Board here will correct the situation. 

Mr. COX. That is a funny way to do business, X 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not opposing this bill, 
but I am offering a mild protest as to parts of it. I wish the 
amount could be reduced one-half and the amount to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reduced one-half, so that we could find out 
what we can do. Some people are already having an agitation 
set on foot to the effect that when the Government housing bill 
goes in operation here in the District that all the money shall 
not be spent in the northwest section, but some in the southeast 
and in the southwest and the northeast, and that these citizens 
should be given a chance to come into their own, That is only 
natural and is in line with demands that will come from every- 
where. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. I know that the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do. 

Mr. BARNHART. If the gentleman had been here last even- 
ing, he would have seen that the last thing we did was to adopt 
an amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, 
Sueriey], the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
to the effect that nothing should be done in the housing of Gov- 
ernment employees in the District of Columbia except upon de- 
tailed estimates and appropriations for such purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I was here. That amend- 
ment applies to the District of Columbia only. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. I have taken no time in this debate—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Reserving the right to object, I want 
to state that I am perfectly willing to have all the time neces- 
sary to debate this bill, but I respectfully submit that the mat- 


ter of moving boilers from one place to another to put into ships 
has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It has got to do with the 
principle and with some of the congestion. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And I am going to insist from now 
on that the argument be confined to the amendment offered. If 
the gentleman does not like the bill, let him offer an amendment 
to make it better, and then argue it, and we will pass on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not object, but I am going to 
object after this. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am quite serious about this. 
On the North Pacific many war orders have been placed; on 
the Atlantic coast many more, of course. Other communities 
have not received so many, If houses are to be built, all will de- 
mand good houses. Workingmen themselves will object to good, 
permanent houses in one place and bad, temporary houses in 
another. A man with half an eye can see what is going to 
happen. The District of Columbia is getting ready for it now. 

env CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Fiorida. If the gentleman knows of any con- 
ae wrong, why does he not offer an amendment to pre- 
vent it? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I will let that contemplated 
wrong in the District be remedied by the very distinguished 
gentleman of my name, the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. 
Jounson]. This thing will make him work harder. I would not 
object to this bill at all if it were confined to a great war emer- 
gency housing plan, but I am inclined to belieye—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. -Then the gentleman is opposed to 
the whole bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, no; I am not; but I am 
trying to cail attention to the fact that this bill contemplates 
permanent homes, loans for building, possibly for bungalows and 
cottages, and that many people in the District of Columbia be- 
lieve that they are going to have actual houses built for them 
to relieve a situation where men renting houses for homes are 
told that they must either move out or buy the houses. These 
people think that this bill, in addition to being an absolute war 
emergency measure to take care of laboring men sent in great 
numbers to these other communities, has had hooked on to it 
a plan to relieve the sitvation in the District of Columbia and 
to give people a chance to hope they can secure actual owner- 
ship of homes, purchased from the Government, in the course 
of time, possibly on the installment plan. The two plans do 
not fit very well, and will make much confusion, I feel sure. 

Mr. BARNHART. I have no doubt-the gentleman wants to 
be fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I try to be; yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. The bill specifically provides that where 
vacant houses are found, or where there are houses that are not 
fully occupied, the Secretary of Labor may requisition them for 
housing purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think the Government can 
requisition them now, without this act. It provides also that 
the Secretary of Labor may take over street car lines and cer- 
tain other municipal utilities, whatever is meant by that. 

Mr. BARNHART. There is no provision for the Government 
taking over housing propositions now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Government has com- 
mandeered houses and other buildings. 

Mr. BARNHART. For offices, yes; but not for housing pur- 


es. 
ee JOHNSON of Washington. They have taken buildings 
for barracks, have they not? 

Mr. BARNHART. I do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, what do the words 
„ municipal utilities“ mean under the broad powers granted in 
this bill? Do they mean to build sewers, or to build community 
houses and forums, where there shall be lectures for the work- 
ingmen, the clerks, and the people as an urgent war necessity ? 
Does it mean telephone lines; does it mean to take over the 
street car lines in the District of Columbia? It says that, and 
the only check is in the amendment offered yesterday by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey]. I am satisfied the 
committee will find 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT, The gentleman spoke of the magnanimous 
conduct of his people out there in furnishing houses for these 
workmen. Do they do that free? Do they not get rent? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In my home town the large 
rooms in the city hall have been made into bedrooms for the 
men doing war work. Either the contractors did it or the city 
government did it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I venture the assertion that they got paid 
for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope they did. But I hate 
to see the opportunity for all war-working communities to 
come forward and say, Let Uncle Sam do it.“ 

Mr. BURNETT. I never saw one of them yet that failed to 
charge people enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the power and authority granted herein shall cease 
with the termination of the present war, except the power and au- 
thority to care for and rent such prope as rem. und of 


and to conclude and execute contracts for the sale of prope: 
during the war. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lonpon offers the following amendment: 

Page 4, line 20, insert the following as a substitute for section 5—— 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I haye an amendment to perfect 
the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’ s amendment is to perfect 
the text of section 5 as it stands in the bill? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon] will be held in abeyance and the Clerk 
will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as ee 

renee pei by Mr. Brac 

Page, 4 line 22, after the word “rent” insert “and to sell and 
convey.” 

Nr. BARNHART’ If the gentleman will permit me, that ques- 
tion was considered by the committee, and they did not think it 
ought to be put in the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, on the statement of Oe gentle- 
man from Indiana I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I renew the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania reoffers 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have the amendment reported, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania: Page 4, line 22, after the 
word “rent” insert the words “and to sell and convey.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
suggestion that to the amendment perhaps should be added the 
words “at not less than cost.“ I do not know what the com- 
mittee has to say about this, but the right to sell is a dangerous 
right when left to the discretion of an officer of the Government. 
The right to sell ought to be limited definitely by law. Nothing 
creates so much trouble—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit, I 
think I can make a statement that will give the gentleman the 
information as to why we did not include that language. It 
has never been the policy of Congress to allow a department to 
sell or convey property without coming to Congress and getting 
the assent of Congress to sell that particular property at a given 
price. We thought it would be better to only give him the 
power to act as the custodian of this property after the war 
had terminated. Of course to rent it and to collect the rent. 
Then when an offer was made to purchase any of it let him re- 
port it to Congress with the prices and all the circumstances, 
and let Congress say whether it ought to be sold or not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is a good deal in what 
the gentleman has said, but consider the cumbersomeness of 
that proposition; here would be thousands of separate parcels 
of real estate, every one of which might be an eyesore, and will 
be sooner or later, if the buildings are to be but temporary ones, 
and yet in every instance under that program the Secretary 
would be obliged to come to Congress and lay before it a recom- 
so to sell a piece of property worth perhaps $2,000 or 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
five minutes more. 


made 


I ask unanimous consent for 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; in a minute. If it was 
provided that he could sell for not less than cost, from that 
point of view it would be an aid to the workingman. Personally 
all things being even I would rather see some of these buildings 
remain in the hands of the occupants, because if turned back 
into the hands of the Secretary of Labor they will not only de- 
preciate in value but they will affect detrimentally the surround- 
ing property. 

Suppose you put a thousand houses on Mussel Shoals, where 
I understand some are to go, and after the war is over and you 
continue that great plant there for fertilizer purposes, pure and 
simple, the Secretary suddenly orders these ramshackle build- 
ings vacated. What is the effect going to be on surrounding 
real estate? All the citizens, all the farmers, all those who have 
attempted substantial improvements will be seriously affected 
in respect to their land values. Now I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman has been discussing the mat- ` 
ter I wanted to call attention to. I understand the amendment 
provides for the sale and conveyance of this property at a price 
not less than cost. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will suggest a modification 
of my amendment to that effect. I ask unanimous consent to 
add to the amendment the words “at not less than cost.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania modifies his amendment by adding at the 
end the words “at not less than cost. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does not the gentleman think that when he 
adds those words to his amendment that it will necessarily force 
Congress to act because the property could not be sold, having 
been used by the tenants and being only a temporary building— 
it could not be sold at cost, and it would be equivalent to saying 
that it could not be sold at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
stances. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman will bear in mind that these 
buildings are called for more strongly in communities that are 
not permanent, but where there has been a spasmodic settle- 
ment due solely to war activities. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose we built a village of 
temporary buildings somewhere in the wilderness, on the banks 
of a river where water power could be had and where it was 
a decided advantage to attempt such a settlement, far removed 
from the battle front, far removed from the congested centers 
of population, might it not be wise now that we have the prop- 
erty, with the streets laid out and a community interest there, 
to allow them to remain and go on with other industries? 

Mr. RUCKER. Does not the gentleman think that Congress 
should exercise its judgment 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If some of these activities 
were to start up in the backwoods of Missouri 

aE RUCKER. We have cleaned up all the backwoods in Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But there are remote sections 
of Missouri. Our modern characterization of the Missourian is 
a man who “ wants to be shown.” 

Mr. RUCKER. I know that the gentleman must have reverted 
to some of the beautiful landscapes that he sees up in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman want to perpetuate the 
title in the Government and put it where the Government can 
never sell? Would not that be the effect of his amendment? 
Nobody believes that one-tenth of this property could ever be 
sold for cost, and the amendment of the gentleman would put 
it where we would have to hold it perpetually. If you put it in 
the hands of the Secretary with this limitation on it, that will 
be the effect of it. If the gentleman wants the Government to 
acquire property up around Philadelphia and always hold it, this 
would be a good way to bring it about. Is the gentleman work- 
ing for anything of that kind? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was about convinced by the 
gentleman’s argument until he put forward the selfish point of 
view, and that destroyed the effect of his argument. I usu- 
ally follow the gentleman from Alabama cordially, but I can 
not in this selfish point of view. No; I do not want a lot of 
Government-owned land around Philadelphia. We haye had 


That would depend on circum- 


great difficulty in getting rid of some that we had, because once 
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in the hands of the Government it seems to remain there forever. 
There is always some objection to its being sold. 

I say I was almost convinced by the gentleman’s argument 
that I ought to withdraw my amendment, because I am not in 
favor, primarily, of giving too much power to the Secretary of 
Labor. Having explained the point, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw it, anyhow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
nee 4, line 20, strike out section 5 and insert the following in lieu 

ereot : 

(c) and (0) ot selon" reef shall Gass" with the” termination i 
the present war.” 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 

Is to restore section 5 as it was in the original bill as drafted 
by the Secretary of Labor. The effect of the language contained 
in the bill as reported by the committee and now before the 
Committee of the Whole House is to make it impossible for the 
Secretary of Labor to improve the opportunities that will offer 
themselves to him by reason of being in possession of a num- 
ber of buildings. The provision as it stands now will compel 
him to get rid of the property at any price, so that all of the 
investment will be wasted. ‘The Secretary of Labor was care- 
ful to avoid the possibility of being put in that difficult position, 
and when he drafted the bill he was careful enough to provide 
that only the power and the authority granted under paragraphs 
(a), (b), and (d) should cease with the termination of the 
present wary Let us see what authority paragraph (e) will 
leave in the Secretary. It would leave in the Secretary the fol- 
lowing powers, namely: 
corey ae lo ig ight Hie ot thera enses, bal 

ings, provements, local transportation, and other community facilities, 
parts thereof, and cquipment upon such terms and conditions as he may 
determine. 

That would give him the opportunity to retain those buildings 
which would prove to be of permanent value in permanent com- 
munities, to retain those structures which would form a perma- 
nent addition to cities. We can not possibly anticipate now the 
development of the industrial forces that have been called into 
action by the present contingency. We do not know how long 
this war will last. It may end any moment or it may become the 
normal condition of mankind for the rest of our lives. We may 
have nothing but war during the rest of our days, but we can 
readily see the contingency arising where the Secretary of Labor 
will find himself with a number of buildings half completed or 
fully completed and prevented from exercising any control over 
them because his power over any of them will expire with the 
termination of the war if my amendment should be rejected.. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, Congress will still be here 
it is most likely after the war ends, and it might direct the Sec- 
retary of Labor how to proceed under these conditions. 

Mr. LONDON. I know, but Congress may not be in sessio 
when the war will terminate. 7 

Mr. BARNHART. Oh, yes; it will be. 

Mr. LONDON. It may not be in session. Secretary Wilson 
emphasized the importance of retaining the original provision 
of the bill. I read from page 30 of the hearings, from the testi- 
mony of Secretary Wilson. He spoke of the necessity of retain- 
ing the powers recited in paragraph (c), and says: 

Secretary WILson, That is one of the things that is in contemplation 
in permanent communities and where the houses are likely to be used 
even beyond the period of the war emergency. Provisions can be made 
by which sales can be made to the workmen of the houses and the sales 
made on the installment plan, so that they may acquire their own 
houses, While three of the items in section 1 terminate with the termi- 


nation of the war—that is, A, and it is 
les author- 


so t 


established, to dispose of these lands and manner in which 
you suggest. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. A 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the most difficult problems 
that will face this Congress may present themselves with the 


termination. of the war, and there is no reason in the world why 
we should now condemn all of these buildings that will have 
been constructed ut a tremendous cost, why we should waste 
them in advance, why we should make it impossible for the Sec- 
retary of Labor to utilize to the fullest extent the acquired 
properties when the war is terminated, why he should have to 
wait 6 or 8 or 10 months for the following session of Congress 
or be restrained from expending the necessary money to com- 
plete such buildings as may be then only partially completed, so 
= to save the moneys invested in the construction of the build- 
ngs. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. This bill, on page 2, line 25, and on page 
8, line 26, contemplates. that the buildings are to be of only 
a temporary character wherever practical so to construct. If 
that be true, and they be construeted hastily and are of a 
temporary character, why ought not the power to cease with 
the proclamation of peace? oi) 

Mr. LONDON. During the debate yesterday the chairman 
of the committee insisted that the language just referred to by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania did not confine the Secre- 
tary of Labor to the construction of temporary struetures under 
all conditions; that the word “ practicable” meant that tem- 
porary buildings should be constructed in those cases where 
only temporary buildings could be constructed advantageously, 
but where permanent buildings were more advantageous or de- 
sirable, taking into consideration the community in which they 
were to be constructed, permanent buildings were to be con- 
structed. In other words, this bill does not limit the Secretary 
of Labor to temporary structures. 

Mr. ROBBINS. In line with that suggested by my inquiry, 
3 an emergency measure, the housing to be procured 
quickly. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that, but when we invest 
$100,000,000 in powder we do not expect to follow up that 
money—that money is gone, blown to atoms—but when we 
invest $100,000,000 in buildings it does not necessarily follow 
that you must necessarily throw away $100,000,000 if you can 
save a portion of it. It is not necessary to make temporary 
buildings when a permanent building can be constructed at 
almost the same expense and be of greater advantage to the 
workers in these towns. In other words, we must not assume 
now that temporary buildings are the only ones that. should 
be constructed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say 
one word about this: If the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York should prevail, then after the close of the war we 
would have the spectacle of the Secretary of Labor running 
hotels and boarding houses in times of profound peace. We 
would have the Secretary of Labor engaged in trading and 
trafficking in street car lines or transportation lines and all that 
kind of thing. It is the idea of the committee that these 
activities were only warranted by existing conditions of war, 
and that when those conditions cease these activities ought to 
cease, and we give no authority beyond that, except simply the 
power of a custodian of this property, allowing him to collect 
rents and make returns and 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do. 

Mr. LONDON. Does the gentleman realize, in view of the 
large number of men involved, that the very process of de- 
mobilizing these large bodies of men will require a considerable 
time, and that four or five months may pass before the Secre- 
tary will be able to remove those people? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do; and they will have ample 
time to do that. This does not mean that the houses will close 
and the people be put on the streets, because he is given 
authority to rent 

Mr. LONDON. To sell and rent. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not to sell, but to rent until Con- 
gress says it wants to sell the property. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a @vision on this. 

The committee again divided, and there were—ayes 3, 
noes 32. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I do this for the purpose of ebtaining in- 
formation about a section considered yesterday, but which was 
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not touched upon by the committee. I wish to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee whether in the consideration of 
the bill any reference was made to the duration of the loans 
which would be made under the authority of paragraph d, 
I believe, of the first section? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state to the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is no consideration of that; it is left to 
the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, of course. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the chairman’s atten- 
tion, not for the purpose of offering an amendment—though 
I would if that section were under consideration—to the fact 
that when the bill authorizing the Shipping Board to carry 
on activities of a similar character was under consideration 
an amendment was adopted by the committee, which was 
subsequently accepted by the conferees, limiting the duration of 
the loans to a period of 10 years, the idea being that we should 
not grant authority to any executive officer to obligate the Gov- 
ernment for a long period of years—30, 40, or 50 years—and 
that there should be some limitation placed as to the length of 
time. Ten years was considered a reasonable time within 
which the loans should be made to private individuals. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the Secretary of Labor can be trusted not to make any loans 
that would be unreasonable in length, and I cn. sure he would 
not make them longer than absolutely necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know it is the intention of the com- 
mittee, from the expressions made by the chairman and other 
members of the committee on the amendment which was just 
considered, to have this authority brought to an end as soon as 
possible after the termination of the war. That was the very 
purpose of the amendment I offered to the Shipping Board bill, 
sò we would not be obligated for a long term of years after the 
war has terminated, If the matter would be brought to the 
attention of the chairman in conference, would he be in a 
mood to accept it 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. ) 

Mr. BARNHART. In the event the war might terminate 
soon, if we fixed the maximum period at 10 years it seems to 
me that it might influence the Secretary of Labor to feel that 
he should fix these loans all at 10 years, and we might want 
to remove them in five or six years, and it would be a waste of 
money if we had to hold this property and pay interest on it 
after we were through with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is the proposition: Here are a large 
number of artisans moving into a new district which is being 
rapidly peopled by the reason of it being proximate to a new 
manufactory engaged in war activities. : 

Buildings are erected of a more or less permanent character. 
The artisans wish to purchase a home under some loan arrange- 
ment. Some might wish to obtain the loan for a period of 10, 
15, or 20 years. I think that the Government would be doing 
all that could be expected of it to make it for 10 years, and if 
the person could not pay for it in that period 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If he could not pay for it in that period, 
he could go to private sources and obtain it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not hesitate to say to the gen- 
tleman if such an amendment were offered I should certainly 
accept it, undoubtedly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forina amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: é 

Sec. 6. That at the beginning of each session of Congress the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall make to Congress a full and detailed report 
covering all of the transactions of his department with relation to 
the subject matter of this act, describing each parcel of land pur- 
chased, the improvements made _ thereon, 5 75 with the amount 
of money need in connection therewith and the disposition of the 
same; descriptions of all parcels of property sold, to whom, the terms 
of sale, and the status of the title at the time of the making of such 
report; description of each piece of property purchased under the 
terms of this act and still owned by the Government and the estimated 
value; a list showing the names of all persons who have been em- 
ployed in any capacity to aid in carrying out the provisions of this 
act, the service rendered by cach and the amount of compensation 
paid to each, and a full, detailed, itemized statement showing each 
and every transaction of the department in the execution of the trust 
herein created, and immediately after the declaration of peace in the 
existing war the peana of Labor- shall make a final report to Con- 
gress covering in detail all the operations and transactions of his de- 
partment, under and by virtue of the terms of this act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 5, line 5, 
8 word “purchased,” insert the words “leased or otherwise 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know whether the 
committee will object to this amendment or not, but provision 
is made here for describing only such parcel and parcels of 
land as have been purchased. I a preceding paragraph of the 
bill provision was made for purchase, lease, requisition, con- 
demnation, and so forth, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The section now under consideration, on line 5, provides that 
the report shall include a description of each parcel of land pur- 
chased, and, as the amendment now reads, “ leased or otherwise 
nequired“; and on line 10 also provides for a description of 
each piece of property purchased under the terms of this act, 
which seems to me to be unnecessary and tautological. 

a CLARK of Florida. And still owned, the gentleman will 
notice, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Still owned by the Government. 
Ts that the distinction the committee undertook to make? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, another comment upon 
this section is that it provides, on lines 7, 8, and 9, for “ descrip- 
tions of parcels of property sold, to whom, the terms of sale, and 
the status of the title at the time of the making of such report,” 
so that evidently, whether the gentlemen think the Secretary of 
the Treasury ought or ought not to sell the property, he is given 
the power to do it. i 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Yes; he is given the power during the 
existence of the war. 3 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. What does the gentleman say, 
ther, as to the suggestion that he should be limited in the matter 
of the price he fixes for the property which is to be sold? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. I will state to the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman, that the committee considered that, but here is the 
difficulty, as all gentlemen must realize: Here is an extraordi- 
nary condition. Building material is higher, probably, than it 
ever was in the world, and labor is higher than it ever was. 

Building is extraordinarily expensive. I doubt, to be per- 
fectly frank with the gentleman, if the Government would ever 
get cost out of any of this construction on that account. And 
we did not want to limit him to that cost, which might result 
very seriously to the Government. They might have oppor- 
tunity to dispose of property to great advantage. And then 
the depreciation, of course 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me put this illustration 
before the gentleman as justifying the thought that there ought 
to be some limitation here. Suppose they have a thousand 
houses in an operation, and they are of temporary construction, 
and the Secretary, exercising his discretion, sells one house in 
the heart of the thousand, or a dozen houses somewhere where 
the situation is favorable, and at the termination of the war it 
develops that these few people own houses there, while the rest 
of the property is to be disposed of. Would not that operate 
to prejudice the Government in the disposition of the rest of 
its property? You give the man a right, in the midst of a large 
tract you are going to sell, to select a house there and stay 
there and say, “I will not move now if you want me to move, 
because I have a fee-simple deed to this property.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is supposed, 
of course, that those who execute this law will have regard to 
that condition when they undertake to sell property. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This bill gives the right to 
the Secretary to condemn, does it not? Therefore if my house 
happens to be in the area the Secretary wants to cover, he 
takes my house and drives me out. Of course, he pays me a 
price under condemnation proceedings. I have to yield and go 
away, but if the Government wants to dispose of the whole 
tract later on, and it is sold by the Secretary to one, two, or 
three individuals, how is the Government going to dispose of 
the rest of it without dispossessing those people? Š 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman to an- 
swer, if he cares to do so. . 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It is utterly impossible for me to 
answer these hypothetical propositions about what may happen. 


Mr. Chairman, we have no objection 
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We have got to trust the Secretary of Labor in the administra- 
tion of this law with discretion, and it is presumed he will act 
with the discretion of an ordinary business man. And I do not 
believe that he would sell property in the way the gentleman 
indicates. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We must have faith; I grant 
the gentleman that. I trust the Secretary may be wisely 
guided in these matters. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: 
after the word “ compensation,” na phy bed fo! a eerie. 


commissions, allowances, and tra 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. "This wid widens the range of the 
report submitted. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, If the gentleman will permit me, I 
think the section is pretty full and complete and will cover that. 
If the gentleman thinks differently, we are willing to accept it. 
We want an absolute, clean statement with reference to all these 
transactions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman accepts the 
amendment, I have no further argument to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Moore}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That no work or contract done or made under or by authorit. 
per lage peter ec ag Sa oe aa ec ta yn a Ri a a 


age or 
Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 


Mr. 7 of Florida. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out all of section 7, on page 5, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the follow! ng 

“Src. 7. That no work to be done or contract to be made under or by 
authority of any provision of this act shall be done or made on à per- 
age or cost-plus percentage basis, nor shall any contract be let until 
at least three responsible bidding contractors shall have been notified 
and considered in connection with such contract.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the gentleman from Florida if he will agree to go a step further 
and provide that neighborhood contractors may have the oppor- 
tunity to compete for this work? 

The amendment proposes just what I had in mind to offer as 
an amendment—that these contracts and these awards of work 
should be open to competition. The gentleman’s amendment goes 
so far as to open them to competition on the part of at least 
three contractors, but if the operation is located somewhere in 
Kentucky, we will say, and each one of the three contractors in- 
vited to send in bids is to come from the city of New York, it 
might not be wholly satisfactory to the contractors of Kentucky, 
who might have, and ought to have, perhaps, an opportunity to 
come in and bid for that work. 

I haye heard considerable complaint, T will say to the gentle- 
man, from small contractors who find that they have no oppor- 
tunity to bid for work in their own environment, where they 
are familiar with the prices and the conditions and the labor 
market. We have instances of at least one or two shipyards 
fully equipped, with ways constructed and men employed, who 
are willing to do Government work, but who can not get Gov- 
ernment work to do, although they are on the ground and eligible 
for the purpose. It seems to me that the men in the vicinity 
of the operation, the known contractors, those who have estab- 
lished reputations and can prove up to who ever is going to be 
in charge of the work, ought to have an opportunity te come in 
with the other three to bid on the work. The amendment pro- 
g that there shall be opportunity for at least three persons to 

id. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it the gentleman's intention that this work 
shall be divided up into small contracts, so that a man who 
can do a certain part of the work can have an opportunity 
to do it? 

Mr. MOORE ef Pennsylvania. I was asking that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLank] be broad- 
ened so that those who have establishments and who are equip- 
ped to do the work, who know the situation, may have the 
chance to bid for it. That is all. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Yes. 


Page 5, line 15, 
“Including fees, 


Mr. WALDOW. 
preference should be given to local contractors? 


| 
Does not the gentleman believe that the 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If a man in the neighborhood 
can do the work as well and as quickly as the man a thousand 
miles off, it seems to me that he ought to have an opportunity 
to do the work. It gives a chance to the men in the vicinity 
whose plants otherwise might be put out of business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Chairman, the matter of which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] has just spoken was 
very fully and extensively considered by the committee. Mr. 
Eidlitz, who was present, assured the committee that local con- 
tractors would be given the privilege of bidding on this work 
and awarded contracts wherever it is possible that they can 
do the work and expedite construction at the same time. But 
to insist that a local bidder shall have the privilege of bidding, 
taking as an illustration these buildings that have been con- 
structed here in the very recent past down on the Mall, there 
are only one or two firms in the United States who were 
equipped to go right at it and build those buildings quickly. 
They had the machinery and the equipment and the labor to 
rush the work. Under ordinary conditions every provision 
ought to be made to give the widest possible competition to 
bidders; and I hope that the men in charge of this new enter- 
prise—for it is new—will be sufficiently liberal and fair- 
minded that they will not invite a condition whereby contrac- 
tors from New York will be given the privilege of constructing 
buildings in Kentucky and Kentucky contractors refused con- 
sideration. I can not conceive of any way by which such a 
thing could arise in the estimation of practical business men, as 
I believe the men in charge of this undertaking will be. We 
have the assurance that these men are practical business men 
and practical builders. We must trust some of these things to 
the honesty and wisdom of men, because we can not tie them 
up as we might under ordinary conditions, for the reason that 
they insist, as we all know, that this undertaking is emergent, . 
and there must be unusual inducement to hurry things. These 
buildings are needed at the earliest moment possible, and if we 
have to spend more money than would be ordinarily necessary 
in order to get them quickly we must do it. It is one of the 
besetting misfortunes of war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman would not want 
to destroy some small builder who was thoroughly capable of 
doing such work as was assigned to him? 

Mr. BARNHART. Not at all. ; 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, The fact is, and I think the 
testimony the gentleman has referred to will bear it out, that by 
yielding these vast contracts to one or two concerns, and then 
levying an embargo upon all other material, such as lumber and 
other things that go into these buildings, it is impossible for a 
small man to operate, and he is really put out of business, I 
am appealing to the gentleman to give some encouragement to 
the small operator, in the vicinity of some cantonment for in- 
stance, or in the vicinity of some remote operation, if he has 
the facilities and the men; at present the embargo operates 

against him. 

Mr. BARNHART. -I can answer that by referring to some of 
the evidence given in the hearings. It was to the effect that if 
in this emergency the Government advertises for bids, as it must 
do if we are to let this undertaking by contract, then when a 
contractor sends in his bid the next step is to investigate to 
see whether he is prepared to do this work, whether he is de- 
pendable, and whether he is going to have difficulty before he 
gets through, and the work will be delayed both in beginning 
and completion. Under these conditions the Government wants 
to know the men who take these contracts, for it wants the as- 
surance, based upon past experience of the contractors, that this 
work will be expedited—rushed through to completion at the 
earliest possible day. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. A moment ago the gentleman made mention of 
the fact that the buildings being constructed on the Mall re- 
quire a tremendous organization and a large amount of ma- 
chinery, which we are willing to concede is true; but that argu- 
ment does not hold good, I imagine, as to a great dea) of this 
work, becanse in other places they are building smaller units 
of different kinds of material. 

Mr. BARNHART. But the proposition of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] would require that Instead of giving 
this contract down here to men who can do the work quickly, 
because the need of office room is imperative and urgent, we 
would have to wait for some Washington contractor to come in 
and bid, and then consider his bid and investigate his responsi, 
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bility, and the building would be delayed. It is the “ do it now“ 
that our country needs, and that is why contractors who are 
known to be ready and dependable are needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That for carrying out the provisions of this act and for the 
administration thereof the sum of $50,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk wiil report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: 

Page 6, line 2, strike out the figures“ $50,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures $60,000,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ~ 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Washington to the committee 
amendment ; 

Strike out “ $60,000,000” and insert in Meu thereof “$25,000,000.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman. I certainly hope that 
amendment will not be adopted. The hearings before this com- 
mittee showed that if we are to do this work at all it is going 
to cost many millions more than the $60,000,000 that we are 
proposing. it would simply be child's play to start with the 
authorization of $25.000,000., 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Can the gentleman indicate to the House 
about how much this may eventually run into? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Tha hearings indicated that if the 
war lasts three or four years it will probably require between 
$300 000,000 and $500,000,000, 

I sincerely hope that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jounson} will not be adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should like to be recognized at the proper 
i 3 to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
rom ö 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have offered 
this amendment in all seriousness, not expecting, of course, to 
receive much support for it, for we have ceased to talk or even 
think in sums of anything less than $50,000,000. However, half 
that sum is still a large amount. If you will read the report 
of the committee you will come to the conclusion that the au- 
thorization of $50,000,000, not $60.000,000 as now proposed, was 
to be asked for, and that $50,000,000 was about as much as the 
distinguished witnesses before this committee thought they could 
tap Congress for at this time, Witnesses at the hearings went 
on to state that they doubted if they could expend that sum 
during the fiscal year. They would like to get ready for the 
grand scheme, and they expect to come to Congress for other 
$50,000,000 chunks until a stupenduous total is reached. I think 
it is only fair to suggest to the membership of this House that 
any reasonable sum, one-half—I have put it at fifty-fifty, giving 
the Government half a chance—is enough to inaugurate the plan, 
start it, so that we may see how it is going to work and where it 
is going to end. The Shipping Board’s activities, mind you, are 
not covered in this bill, neither are Army and Navy housing, 
neither are offices in Washington, and neither is the Arlington 
Hotel site. That is another story. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, the impression left by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson] is that this bill 
makes the appropriation. It does nothing of the sort. It merely 
authorizes the Congress to make such appropriation as it sees 
fit, and it requires first, under the provisions of this bill that 
no appropriation can be made until a detailed and specific esti- 
mate of the expenditures proposed shall be made and approved 
by the Congress. I do not see what further safeguards we can 
place about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is there any warrant for the gentle- 
man's statement which he just made that there can be no ap- 
propriation made until estimates are furnished? 

Mr BARNHART. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] and adopted just before adjourn- 
ment yesterday, 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is a limitation exclusively to the au- 
thorization for housing facilities in the District of Columbia. 
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1 wish it was general; so as to include estimates for all the 
buildings. I think the gentleman in the discussion before to-day 
referred to the fact that it included all estimates as nuthorized 
under this bill. 

Mr. BARNHART. In theory and practice and in congres- 
sional procedure it has always been so considered, and ought 
always to be, that no authorization of any amount by a com- 
mittee not authorized to make appropriations can get anywhere 
until the Appropriations Committee reports to the House and 
asks the approval of the House and makes the appropriation in 
whole or in part. And at that time Congress will have its day 
in court. While the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SuHertey] only covers the District of Columbia, 
as a matter of fact the rules of the House cover the other pro- 
vision. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin as well as older Mem- 
bers know that no authorization ever gets to the stage of ap- 
propriation until the House makes it so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it is not necessary under the phrase- 
ology of this bill, if it becomes a law, that any estimate shall 
be made as a warrant for the housing, community, or transpor- 
tation facilities outside of the District, The committee under 
this authorization could bring in a bill without estimates being 
first furnished. I am in hearty favor of the suggestion of the 
gentleman that estimates should be made, and I hope some 
member of the committee will offer an amendment extending 
the provisions in the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky. 

Mr. BARNHART. That would be true under ordinary condi- 
tions, as I said. But here we will have this housing problem 
coming up here and there all over the country. If we have a 
detailed statement of every move that is to be made before the 
appropriation eommittee acts there would be too much delay. 
I have no doubt the Appropriation Committee is going to be 
careful, because it is not the practice of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee to recklessly make appropriations under authorizations 
of this kind. If we should require that every time an expendi- 
ture is to be made for housing anywhere in the United States, 
it should first be laid before the Appropriation Committee in 
the way of detailed specifications and estimates, as set forth 
in the district where it is directly under the observation of the 
committee, it would be a delaying proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BARNHART. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we should require, as the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kentueky prescribes, that estimates be fur- 
nished before the appropriations be made, it would not be neces- 
sary, as the gentleman seems to think, that a detailed estimate 
should be made. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky be read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have the amendment before me. 
follows: 

Provided further, That the powers herein authorized shall not be exer- 


cised in the housing of Government employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia except upon detailed estimates and appropriations for such pur- 


It is as 


I really believe that before we grant to the Secretary of Labor 
supplementary autbority, which is possessed now by the Ship- 
ping Board, the War Finance Corporation, to advance moneys 
for transportation facilities, and also separate authorization for 
community purposes, that Congress should have some estimate 
so as to know whether they shall engage in hospital activities 
or interurban railway activities, so that we can vote intelligently 
upon the needs of the country in the respective districts and not 
go wild, as we are doing in many bills with extravagant appro- 
priations. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JouNsON] will not be agreed to. If there is any fear which I 
have at the present time it is that these buildings will not be 
ready soon enough. Those of us who passed through this last 
winter knowing conditions in some of the cantonments where 
the work was started late, knowing of the terrible suffering of 
the men who were sent to some of these cantonments, are eager 
to see this work started at the earliest possible moment. If 
these reports were brought back, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], we here in the House might 
possibly get to the consideration of some of them by July or 
August, This work should be started to-morrow. We may just 
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as well admit-to ourselves right here and now that we are in 
for a long, long war, and plan to place our men for a term of 
years rather than a few weeks or months. It has been my 
privilege within the last 24 hours to know the thought of a 
man who has just come back from the other side, who is one of 
the foremost military authorities on either side of the water, 
and the things which he has to say as to what we must do in 
America, and do in the very near future, if I were not an eternal 
optimist, would be discouraging to say the least. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman aware that if the bill 
passes in its present form the Secretary of Labor will have to 
come to the appropriate committee before he can take one step? 

Mr. MEEKER. I am fully aware of that, and I hope he comes 
in a hurry and gets it without any talk. [Applause.] Also, I 
hope that he gets busy immediately, and that the builders are 
at work within 10 days or two weeks if possible, because, as I 
said before, we men who have been through a close study of the 
cantonment problems of the past winter do not want the houses 
to be prepared for these men left in the condition some of those 
were during last winter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is an authorization for 
$50,000,000 and by amendment will be sixty million? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the hearings disclose the 
fact that we may be called upon for six or seven times that. 
Why can we not start with an authorization of twenty-five 
millions? That is quite a sum of money. 

Mr. MEEKER. Oh, it is a very small sum of money when you 
spread it over the United States, to say the least. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then, $50,000,000 is still a 
small sum of money? 

Mr. MEEKER. Certainly it is, and that is the reason I hope 
the gentleman's amendment will be defeated. If it costs us 
$500,000,000 we have to put it up, and do it in a hurry. We 
want this housing question settled now. 

I want to say one thing right here. I hope there will not 
be quite so much suggestion from the floor of the House by men 
in civilian clothes as to what the men in military uniforms 
should do about running this war. There has been a very popu- 
lar talk lately condemning so-called swivel-chair officers. . I 
think the military authorities know whether a man should be 
left in a chair in Washington or put on the front in France. 
This agitation is going to disorganize some of the departments 
where the men have been working for months to obtain the 
technical knowledge to carry on just such a war as this, which 
must be done, and I say it ill becomes those of us who are still 
wearing civilian clothes to be condemning the men for the things 
they do or do not do who are in uniform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. And this is the last five minutes you will 
hear out of me on this whole thing. I am going to say this, 
further. There has been just complaint on the part of men 
from the inland manufacturing enters against the tendency to 
let contracts to concerns along the coast. Men who have been 
studying this question for the last year have been able to see 
that this congested situation was bound to come. However, the 
agitation which has been carried on has called the attention of 
contracting authorities to the necessity for holding back the 
men in the middle western country, and contracts are being let 
there more and more each day. 

I believe that with the building policy on the one hand, and 
the new policy on the part of those who have the letting of the 
contracts on the other, working together or side by side, there is 
going to be some check of the movement for the transportation 
of labor to these coast points and these coast cities. It was 
naturally expected in the beginning of the war that the men who 
were most ready to take those contracts should get them, and 
there should be a piling up at such points, but now if the men 
who represent the middle section of the country will insist on 
calling the attention of the Government to the necessity and wis- 
dom of letting those contracts in the middle western country, 
and if the manufacturers of that section will realize that they 
are now here to take war contracts at the lowest possible figure 
at which they can turn out the stuff, and that the day of war 
profiteering, thank God, is past in the bidding for contracts, it 
will mean a great benefit and advantage to all. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are all bound to make mistakes, but I believe that when 


we are considering these great movements that a bill of this 
kind, which looks to be a very practicable problem, namely, of 
preserving and maintaining the health and the physical vitality 
of the men who are to build our ships and manufacture our 
munitions, that it is just as essential as if we had been asked 
for an additional $50,000,000 to take care of the men on the 
other side. I hope that the amendment that was offered by my 
friend from California will be def^ated, and I hope that the com- 
mittee is back here in the shortest possible number of hours 
to get the money so that they may be able to go to work. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting a very carefully worked-out full re- 
port as to the enlistment and subscriptions for war work of all 
sorts that have occurred in the city of St. Louis and in the State 
of Missouri since the war was declared, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
certain statistics. Is there objection? [Afer a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MEEKER. Under permission granted me to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the Recorp a statement prepared 
by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. This sets forth very 
clearly and tersely what St. Louis has done in the way of war 
work and war service. 

During the latter part of April of last year I called to pay my 
respects to the President, and he said to me at that time: “I 
have received no set of resolutions from any legislative body, 
either State or municipal, that pledged more cheerfully and 
unreservedly the support of those for whom they spoke than the 
resolutions that came from the Board of Aldermen of St. Louis 
and signed by the mayor of that city.” 

Without much ado St. Louis has gone about her war tasks 
with a zeal and an energy that is, indeed, remarkable; and, after 
all, it is what individuals and citizens do rather than what they 
merely talk about that will count in winning the war. 

While attention is called to the fact that here is a small 
percentage of “ born-in-Germany population,” let it be remem- 
bered that some of these very citizens have been foremost in our 
war activities. When you read the report as to the number of 
naval recruits, it will interest you to know that more than 
700 of these recruits were obtained by a citizen by the name 
of Paul Werner, who has seen service in the German Navy and, 
since he became naturalized; served a long time in the Navy of 
the United States. He is now physically disqualified for serv- 
ice, and is a moving-picture machine operator. With his own 
savings he rented headquarters in South St. Louis and, earning 
his livelihood at his profession at night, he has spent his days in 
personally soliciting men for the Navy. More than 700 of his 
recruits have been accepted and are now in service. On the 
other hand, some of the very heaviest purchasers of bonds and 
subscribers to the Red Cross and other war-relief work, not 
only in St. Louis but in the Middle West, are St. Louis citizens 
of immediate German parentage. 

We have all learned of late that the question of loyalty or 
disloyalty is not a matter of ancestry. Some of the most active 
and persistent pacifists—and thereby aids to the Kaiser and his 
cause—are men and women who have not a drop of German 
blood in their veins. Loyalty to one’s nation is a matter of soul 
and not of name or flesh. 

St. Louis, the all-American city, realizing that she has not 
done all that she might do, and determined to do more than she 
has done, calls to her sister cities throughout the Nation to, 
with her, spend their last ounce of strength, both in resources 
and in men, to bring victory to our arms at the earliest possible 
hour. The statement from the chamber of commerce follows: 
WHAT Every AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER AND EVERY UNITED 

STATES GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL SHOULD KNow. 


The percentage of population that is forel born, compared to the 
total population of this city, proves St. Louls to be a real American 
city, and coincides ST with the foremost position St. Louis has 
taken in enlistments, R Cross, liberty bonds, war-savings stamps, 
and all other war activities, 
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Born-tn-Germany population, 
The percentage of population born in Germany is as follows: 


F 


Benne 
BRSLARR 


— These figures.are compiled from the United States Census pre pre 
figures, 1910 statistics, and have been submitted to the Washin, 
authorities, in final answer to the many unjust rumors which, 
one source or another, have come to their attention. 


AN AMERICAN CITY. 

Everybody not provincial has known for many 

is the most American among the greater cities o e United 8 
St. Lovisans have answered Chicago taunts of e numbers — 
the old fable of the lion and the mere fecund wo But there is still 
so much of provincialism abroad. particularly 4 in the East, that the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has felt it to oe noe to compile 
rative statistics showing that the German- oula tot tion of St. 
BN set re a smaller percentage of the 88. . Louis total than the 
Bas e ren on does in ther New Tork, Chicago, eveland, or 


mts is the war which makes the native German selected for this com- 
parin: In St. Lonis the native Germans are but 0.069 per cent; in 

hicago they are 0.08; in Milwaukee, 6.17; in Buffalo, 0.10; and in 
Cincinnati, 0.07. These decimal fractions in what have long been sup- 
posa to be great German centers would indicate — 77 the enemy alien 

not as dangerous in numbers as has been mprevse but the more tm- 
portant fact they reveal, in view of provin hysterics and night- 
mares, is that St. Louis ranks only seventh among American cities in 
the number of its German-born population. 

In all sorts of foreign-born population St. Louis shows but 18 * — 
cent, while botn Chicago and Boston score with 35 per cent, 
with 34, and Detroit with 23. There was a heavy German . —.— 
to St. Louis for a half dozen years after the Civil War, which was 
reflected in the census of 1870. showing this city 2 be leading for the 
first time both Chicago and Cincinnati. Emigrant t crossing 
Illinois prairies daily bringing them here by thousands. 
a long time ago, and not all of them stepped here. 
St. Louis to every call for troops, money, = supplies is a 
test of its Americanism. It more is desired, 
has supplied the conclusive proof. tGiobe Democrat Mar. 8, 1918.) 


St. Louis has not done more than she should, or as much as she 
expects to do; but her war record t is one any American city 
could be proud of. We want you to look it over as printed, en 
think of it before you say. or to say, other than good o 
St. Louis, an American city. 


More then 32,000 St. Loniaans in American fighting forces. 


that 5 ae vig 


permit o 


United States Regular Army recruiting: 

PRUISE ALRT SS SSS SSS en ee a Ft 
National Guard 302 
AGRON ATI GS og BEL Oe a acon) ab BAe 
Enlisted Reserve „ — 334 


Training camp for o 
British recruiting 


1, 281 
22 


P 90 

United Seats Marines 2, 957 

United States Navy. 2 4, 459 

Twelfth United States Engineers 1, 200 
First Regiment National Guard (One hundred and thirty-eighth 

Oe 2 hee ae a ——— 1, 800 


ment National Guard (One hundred and thirty-cighth 
Infantry) f:!!! ee ee ek Fe 
eh Missouri Field Artllier L ER SESS et ces 


Missouri Signal Corps r 300 
National Army 88 dratt) EE OESE NS AE 4.377 
edical Corps and medical units. 1, 200 


TT... re ees ee oi ae 
Intelligence, Ordnance, Quartermaster, Red Cross, Red Triangle, 

etc, directly connected with war and war relief work 2. 000 

32, 313 


ps Tee EE TT... 
Note.—The figures included in the table —* for Ste ge noe 
April 1, 1917, to February 28, 1918, and have been con- 
servative basis. ever there was a possibility of du D ta the 
constituent service being included in the Regular Army have 
been omitted from the calculations. 
ONE Sr. LOVISAN IN EVERY 24 IN UNITED STATES SERVICE. 


St. Louis has offered 1 for service in the United States fighting 
forces ont of every 24 population. Think that over just a mo- 


ment. 
St. Louis and surrounding country in Missouri has furnished second 
to the largest number of pon weno for the Navy, regardless of size of 
ulation. Only New York furnished more applicants. 

n December, when the Government asked Louis for 1.200 Navy 
Tenita in 30 — the chamber of commerce raised * 500 oe handling 
the cam 90185 2 ete, and received more ‘desired 

re ol ters almost doubled the number in = Sawa 
mis has led athe entire United States in marine recruiting. 
5 October the Government limited St. Louis to one 8 a aay 
Prior to the draft the Nation's volunteer quota was 560. 15 
Set of the population, making St. Louis's quota 8. The ta 
ied — ee volunteers for service, an excess of 21.6 per cent. 

a St. Louis suburb, perhaps holds the national honors for 
reerui me Or its 1.935 inhabitants, 125 enlisted, or 7 per cent of 
its 8 Besides this, Ferguson recruited a home guard com- 
pany of 

Since e 1. 1918. 2.028 have been recruited in St. Louls for the 
three branches of the service. 


WENT “ OVER THE TOP” FOR EVERY CAMPAIGN. 

$25,000 00" loan: Subscribed $42,000,000 to first loan ; 

Second loan: Subscribed, $74,000,000 ; 
Louis district subscribed 


quota was 


n quota, $68,000,000. 
The St. 8184.280,7 0% the 5 Was 
eee, — 54 per cent oversubscribed, which was exactly the 


oversubse: the entire loan. 
Red Cee: St. Louis raised 1805806 000. sesh the ne guot was $1, —— 000. 
Cross members. The total 
secured was 2 


St. Louis 225. — to get 
The southwestern district's quota was 1,162,000 Red Cross members; 
members secured, 3,250,000. 
£ Again, 380.600 Louis went over the top for the Knights of Columbus 
‘und for 

Bt. Louis gave $51,129 463.83 to the Y. M. C. A. red triangle fund. 

St. Louis's subscription to the Young Men's Hebrew Association fund 


was $206,000. 
St. Louis to date aint, ~~ nae a ht ee war savings 
its quota than any 


8 „ having taren * 

other American cl he Sas of M Missouri is in the same relati 
position, yr the United States in subscriptions on its quota to date, 
with sales of $13,010,256. 


THE AMERICAN CITY. 


St. Louis as well as Cincinnati is still, ee = Eiir oat „ al 
German cities of America. pmo 


and other or, tions founded by early n settlers, tet 

longer accurate is due to the shiftings in population gaa of Ameri- 

= ee The = percentage of German residents resulting m 
nrush 


Ci 


com piled cs the Chamber 2 Commerce show that St. Louis 
t 88.5 Te enh went of 8 of German nativity and Cincinnati 7 


per $ 
oe a both cities is exceeded 2 that in Chicago, 


r cent. 
ese and D Detroit. 


States. Its er 
that of New Prak 


by influences hele om origin in the German e 
survival of an idea that had some basis of truth in — tour 

fathers and grandfathers. Most of the “ Germans” we have are St: 
cans. (Post-Dispatch, Mar. 9, 1918.) 


CITY HAD FIRST FOOD-CONSERVATION ORGANIZATION. 


St. Lonis had the og food-conservation organization in the United 
States. and many of the ideas developed by this conservation committee 
have been nationally ado = such as the conservation normal schoo! 
community canneries, and Hoover lunch rooms. Due to the cg 5 
this c there been a reduction in the city’s garbage in 
months of a total of 8,000,000 pounds. 

Three hundred and ‘forty-two thousand women signed the Hoover 
pledge in St. Louis—more than any other city, ne of size. 

5 pre spans St St. Louis plowed up 700 acres ck yards and lots 
‘or thrif garde ns. 

More than a 000 St. Louis boys have enlisted in the Aviation Division, 

A school for plastic surgery has been established in the city and 
over 350 officers already trained .there. 

In one-half day's time St. Louis raised a fund of $100,000, and inside 
ot = days recruited 3,000 men for two home 1 regiments, being 
the 2 American city to bave two regiments of home guards com- 
plete 5 1 to machine guns and armored motor cars. 


rims of the first ital 1 to land in France was from St. Louis, 
which was dot tte the St. Louis Chapter of the American Red 
at an expense of $60,000, 


RED CROSS DOING WONDERFUL WORK IN DISTRICT. 

Five thousand St. Louis women are registered to do knitting, and 
over 400 work in the Red Cross factory here. One thousand 
women are making Red Cross bandages. St. uis has a —— 
Red Cross warehouse, supplying five States or 3.000 Red 
ters. The headquarters for the entire southwestern division of the 

are located in St. Louis. 


American Red 
“ge Donated vou 8 have been 
se eee co- Tr peopie here and are reađy 


France. 
Sixty y women haye mated as auto mechanics to serve as 
int a drivers. The loca Pn asp of the American Red is 


spending on an average of Po gt my a month. 
St. Louis ts spending 8 000 in war oe 5 service. 


rth of smiles 
8 out at the balloon 


ven a course in nursing by 
serve as nurse assistants 


in size. 


plant is being $ 5 
Fifteen mi m St. Louis is one of the country’s great aviation 


schools—Scott Field. 


has a goog portion of their capaci ven over to war production. Yet 
there ample capacity, labor, capital, and housing for increased pro- 
duction of this sort. 


ST. LOUISANS IN FOREGROUND OF WAR HEROES. 


Within five months after the declaration of war St. Louis recruited 
and equipped an entire 8 N of National Guards. 

The second ambulance corps 30 n France was from St. Louis. 

One hundred and three St. Louis — with 70,000 puptis, are 
now 100 per cent Red Cross 

Diesel engines, necessary both to submarine and ship construction, 
nre being turned ont exclusively in St. Louis in large quantities by the 
Busch-Sulzer-Diesel ine Co. 

We are not penson ng these things in a bragging wa way, but 8 
to — that in the important factors of the war, ae innn t- 
ments, Hberty toan, r whatever the one Louis bas 
answered every fresh . — are its mamhood and womanhood, upon 
its finances, upon its resources, in a manner that refutes the casual 
slur of ae e Bore and anana Ae} ree effect —_ —— Ley is — 
then c tow. e progress o 
e war and slow in its exhibit of 5 
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Compare this record, item by item, with that of any other city, and 
then judge of St. Louis’s patriotism. Read the tables on the front 
page of this folder and then nail any accusation of foreign influence in 
connection with the metropolis of the Mississippi Valley, the “ city 
surrounded by the United States.” 

Not said boastfully, but that the United States may know the truth 
about St. Louis and Missouri. 


Sr. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 3, after the word “ authorize,” insert“ Provided, That not 
less than 510, 900 000 of the amount hereby authorized shall be used to 


build or a re as herein provided housing accommodations within the 
District of Columbia,” 
Mr. MAPES. I am heartily in favor of this bill. It re- 


quires no argument to convince anyone at all familiar with the 
conditions prevailing throughout the country and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that it is a highly important and necessary 
piece of legislation. This amendment which I have introduced 
is in harmony with the one just adopted increasing the amount 
authorized by the bill from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000, which 
was recommended by the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and introduced by the chairman of that committee. 
The purpose of that amendment was to increase the appropria- 
tion so as to make available $10,000,000 to provide housing ac- 
commodations in the District of Columbia. My amendment is 
for the purpose of incorporating in the bill the specific provision 
that $10,000,000 of the amount authorized shall be actually used 
within the District. 

There is now on the calendar a bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Colunibia which I introduced authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $10,000,000 for this same purpose. If 
this bill passes with the amendment I have proposed, it will not 
be necessary to pass the other bill. 

It is not necessary to discuss the need of additional housing 
accommodations within the District with anyone who has lived 
here, even temporarily, as every Member of the House has, and 
conditions are getting worse and worse as time goes on. 

In a letter of the president of the Civil Service Commission, 
a copy of which is printed in the hearings held before the com- 
mittee on this bill, it is stated that 20,000 new Government em- 
ployees came to Washington last year, who, with their families, 
increased the population approximately 50,000, and it is esti- 
mated that 20,000 more employees, making an increase of an- 
other 50,000 to the population, will be added this year, or a total 
increase of population in two years of 100,000. Contrary to 
what one might expect, the president of the commission says 
that the number being appointed to positions is constantly in- 
creasing, and that the maximum will not be reached until some 
time in July. 

The letter goes on to state what everyone here knows to be 
the fact—that many people do not take the civil service examina- 
tion at all on account of the difficulty of securing suitable living 
accommodations, and of those who do take the examination and 
are placed upon the eligible lists practically one-half refuse to 
accept appointment for the same reason. As the president of 
the commission well says, it is its duty to furnish eligibles for 
the necessary Government offices. but it is impossible for the 
commission to function unless additional housing facilities are 

rovided. That being the case, it necessarily follows that the 

overnment will be hampered in its prosecution of the war unless 
something is done to provide better housing accommodations 
for the Government employees and their families. I hope that 
the chairman of the committee will accept my amendment to 
make sure that $10,000,000 of the amount authorized by the bill 
will be used in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit, will the gentleman have any objection to changing his 
amendment so as to say “not more than $10,000,000"? If the 
gentleman will do that, I think the committee will accept it. 


Mr. MAPES. My idea was to have the House express the 


opinion that $10,000,000 ought to be spent here within the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will say to the gentleman I think 


we had better leave that in the discretion of the persons who 
are to execute the law, because we do not know just what ought 
to be spent here. We could spend $10,000,000, and I suggest 
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that the gentleman say not more than $10,000,000 shall be spent, 
and I will be very glad to accept the amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. It seems to me if that language were adopted- 
there would not be any purpose to my amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; there would. 

Mr. MAPES. My idea is to require $10,000,000 to be spent 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state to the gentleman that 
would be a clear intimation to the Secretary of Labor that it 


-was the purpose and, I will say to the gentleman, it was the 


intention of the committee that about $10,000,000 should be 
spent in the District of Columbia, and that is the occasion for 
this amendment which has just been adopted. I do not like to 
make it mandatory that he should spend that much. It is pos- 
sible there may not be $10,000,000 spent altogether; we can not 
tell; but if you say that he should spend not more than $10,- 
000,000, that will give-him authority to go to that limit in the 
District of Columbia, and we are perfectly willing to accept it. 

Mr. BURNETT. And, in addition to what the chairman has 
said, I will say to the gentleman that will be an indication of 
the legislative mind that it is expected that, if it is necessary, 
up to that amount will be spent, and I think will accomplish 
what the gentleman has in mind and at the same time without 
making it peremptory. I think it very likely if these hotel 
arrangements as spoken of are adopted and some large dormi- 
tories are erected, very likely we will get through on half of 
$10,000,000, but it gives the right to spend the $10,000,000 if 
necessgry. But certainly it ought not to be peremptory for 
him to do it. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ts there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man and other members of the committee if they would be will- 
ing to accept the language $10,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary,” shall be spent in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment so that it will read as 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mapes moves to modify his amendment, as follows: 

“ Provided, That $10,000,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, of the amount hereby authorized, shall be used to build or 
acquire, as herein provided, housing accommodations within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The committee will accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman think 
that out of $60,000,000 to be appropriated for the housing made 
necessary in all parts of the United States, that one-sixth of it 
is a little bit heavy for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MAPES. No; the gentleman does not. And I will say to 
the gentleman from Washington that, in my opinion, fie need not 
be alarmed at the amount authorized in this bill. If anything, 
we ought to authorize a good deal more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Marrs}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unani- 
mous consent to have a short letter read to go into the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read che letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

, ALBAXY, N. Y., March 28, 1918, 
Hon. FRANK CLARK, 


Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Office Building, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CLank: Surrounded as we are by conditions and emer- 
gencles that call for the utmost efforts and sacrifices of every patriotic 
American, and knowing the immense responsibility that you and your 
committee are continually assuming in the interests of our Government 
and the democracy and tom of the world, I want you to know that 
if there is any way in which I, as an individual or as a public official, 
o Ben you in any of your problems, I would consider it a privilege 
0 do 80. 

My tender of service is not bound by any conditions and is forwarded 
to you prompted by the patriotic desire which I believe animates every 


loyal citizen. 
Faithfully, yours, L. F. PILCHER, State Architect, 


[Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves 

Mr. BARNHART. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman, Was the 
last amendment offered by the chairman of the committee 
adopted? P 

The CHAIRMAN. It was adopted. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the Chair, Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, 
local transportation, and other community facilities for war 
needs, and had directed him to report the same to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment making an appropriation for the District of Colum- 
bia—the Mapes amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks for 
a separate vote on the amendment appropriating $10,000,000 
for the District of Columbia. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 75, noes 7. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. If no other separate vote is demanded on 
other amendments, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CLARK of Florida, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that gentlemen who have spoken on this bill may have five 
legislative days in which to extend their remarks, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen who have spoken on this bill 
may have five legislative days in which to extend their remarks. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution from 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 


PAY OF RETIRED CHIEF WARRANT OFFICERS, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts withhold his point until I can present a conference 
report? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withhold his point of 
order? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I submit for printing under the rule the con- 
ference report and accompanying statement on the bill (S. 3400) 
to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers on active 


uty. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers 
on active duty. 
Following are the conference report and accompanying state- 
ment: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 455). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
8400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers on 
active duty, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 


LVI——284 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House amending the title, and agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House inserting section 2, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lines 1 and 2 of the en- 
grossed amendments, strike out the words “ performed or,” and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: “ been on active duty since 
August 29, 1916, or who”; and the House agree to the same. 
L. P. PADGETT, 
J. FreD. C. TALBOTT, 
THOMAS S. BUTLER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


B. R. TILLMAN, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
H. C. LODGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 3400) 
to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers on active 
duty submit the following written statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and submitted by the 
accompanying report: t 

The amendment to the House amendment inserting section 
2 makes the provision regulating the pay of retired warrant 
officers conform to that regulating the pay of retired chief 
warrant officers by substituting in the beginning of said section 
2 the same language as is in section 1. 

L. P. PADGETT, 

J. FRED. ©. TALBOTT, 

Tuomas S. BUTLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I renew my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts renews 
his point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. i 


Mr. KITCHIN. One moment. I want to make a statement. 

Mr. DENT and Mr. POU rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
withhold? s K 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. . 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pov] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
that I said to the minority leader, Mr. GILLETT, an hour or half 
an hour ago, that we would not take up anything after the 
housing bill had been finished to-day. I understood then that it 
would probably take all the afternoon to finish that bill, and 
some Members have left. I hope the gentleman from North 
Carolina and the gentleman from Alabama will not insist now 
upon calling up the measures they have in hand, but will be 
willing to take them up on Thursday. 

Mr. DENT. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. POU. That is satisfactory to me. I would like to say a 
word. I do not know that anything can be accomplished by 
trying to go faster than you can go, but I want to remind Mem- 
bers of the House of the fact that there are one or two proposi- 
tions pending that are absolutely necessary to be acted upon; 
without them the activities of the War Department are being 
paralyzed. One of them is the quota bill, which we hoped would 
come up immediately after this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts withdraw his point. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have done so. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. WALDOW. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2617. An act to ratify the compact and agreement be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington regarding concur- 
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rent jurisdiction over the waters. of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and 
preserving fish; and 

H. R. 10365. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Forsyth. special road district- of Taney County, Mo., to con- 
struct a bridge agross White River at Forsyth, Mo. 

The SPEAKER. announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2469. An act to authorize the change of name of the steam- 
ship Caldera to A. T. Kinney. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 8, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES: ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RE SOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3980) to prevent in- 
terference: with the use of homing pigeons by the United States, 
to provide a penalty for such interference, and for other pur- 
poses; reported the same with amendment, aceompanied by a 
report (No. 449), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BRAND, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11167) to require cashiers, 
other officers; and employees of a national banking association 
handling its funds, books, or assets to give bond, reported. the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 453), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, ANTHONY, from the Committee om Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 297) directing the 
Secretary of War to furnish the House the facts in. reference 
to the issuance of x commission as captain to Herbert A. Meyer, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 454), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. $ 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials. 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENT: A bil! (H. R. 11185) making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, and for other purposes; to. the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 11186) providing for an in- 
crease of the salary of the United States attorney for the west- 
ern district of Louisiann; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 11187) to pro- 
vide for the punishment of disloyalty, sabotage, and acts of tér- 
rorism, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCORMICE: A bill (H. R. 11188) to amend section 
1009 of the act entitled “An act to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes,” approved: October 3, 
1917; to the Committee on Ways aud Means. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11189) to promote military 
training by providing scholarships for students enrolled in pub- 
lic institutions of higher learning, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 11190) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureaw of 
War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, and an act in amendment thereto approved 
October 6, 1917; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. POU: Resolution (H. Res. 299) providing for the con- 
sideration of S. J. Res. 123; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred: as follows: 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11191) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Urias Moore; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 


By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11192) 
granting an increase of pension to William J. Van Hoose; to 
the Committee on Invalid: Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11193) granting a pension 
to Catherine Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11194) for the relief of Ferdinand A. Roy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11195) granting a pension to Sophronia: N. 
Waite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11196) granting a pension to 
Thomas H. Lillis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GREEN of Towa: A bill (H. R. 11197): granting an 
increase of pension to John G. Powers; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 11198) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles Plummer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions: 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11199) granting a pension to 
Sarah Vaughn ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11200) for the 
relief of William H. Watt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11201) granting an 
increase of pension to Jolin Hebenthal; to the Committee on. 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 11202) granting a pension 
to Ida A. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid. Pensions.“ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11203) granting an increase of pension 
to Jacob: M. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11204) granting am 
increase of pension to Christopher Kneup; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11205); to transfer 
George Ufford from the list of chief: machinist’s mates, United 
States Navy retired, to the list of chief machinists; United 
States Navy retired; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11206) granting a: pen- 
sion to Harry Hoffman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11207) to reimburse Jason 
J. Green; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11208) to reimburse: Orpha Rebecca Duds- 
ley; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11209) to. reimburse: John: Nave. Ellis; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11210) to reimburse Margaret Elizabeth 
Ellis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 11211) granting a pension to 
Carl C. Dunham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 11212) granting an increase 
of pension to James T. Peale; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 11213) granting an increase: 
of pension to Thomas P. Pope; to the Committee: on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 11214) granting a pension 
to James F. McIntosh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11215) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. Russell; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC: 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were Taid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: Petition of the citizens: of 
Craig County, Okla., for the regulation of prices of food supplies, 
fuel, food for live stock, shoes, clothing, farm implements, ete. ; 
to the: Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petitions of United Irish Societies of Chi- 
cago (Thomas P. Bonfield, secretary), 154 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago; Ladies’ Auxiliary of California, Division No. 12; 
Ancient Order of Hibernians of America (Winifred Collins, sec- 
retary), Hibernian Hall, 454 Valencia Street, San: Francisco; 
and Robert Emmet Division, No, 4, Ladies“ Auxiliary in Ancient 
Order of Hibernians of America (Mary E. O'Connor, secretary), 
Columbus Hall, 3316 Mission Street, San Francisco; favoring 
House joint resolution No, 204, by Miss JEANNETTE RANKIN; to- 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: Papers to accompany House bill 11178, to in- 
crease: the pension of James McCune, jr.;, to the Committee on: 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr; TOWNER: Petition of 124 citizens of Tingley, Iowa, 
petitioning Congress for national prohibition during the war and. 
to prevent our grains being sent to England and France for the: 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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SENATE. 
Wepnespay, April 3, 1918. 


The Senate met at 1 o’clock p. m. 

Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father and our God, our hope and help in these days 
of stress and strain, we humbly supplicate Thy presence contin- 
ually, so that whether we think of conditions at home or abroad 
we may be sure that the success of the arms of our soldiers 
with their allies shall be realized, and we trust speedily. Gra- 
ciously guide Thy seryants in all their duties and upon the 
President smile with Thine approbation. We humbly beseech 
Thee, in Christ our Lord's name. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the secretary of state of the 
State of Delaware, inclosing, in accordance with instructions 
from the governor of that State, a certified copy of the ratifi- 
cation of the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which was passed at the special session of the general 
assembly, which will be read and placed on the files of the 
Senate. 

The communication is as follows: 


STATE OF DELAWARE, 
OFFICE OFP SECRETARY OF TATE, 
Dover, Del., April 2, 1918, 


To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In accordance with instructions from his excellency, John 
G. Townsend, governor of the State of Delaware, I am herewith 
inclosing certi ed copy of the ratification of the amendment to the 
Constitution of the United. States, which was passed at the special 
session of the general assembly, 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of same and oblige, 

Very truly, yours, 
EVERETT C. JOHNSON, 
Secretary of State, 
— 
STATE OF DELAWARE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
DOVER, 

I, Jobn G. Townsend, jr., governor of the State of Delaware, do 
hereby certify that the following is a true and correct copy of house joint 
resolution No. 3, approved the 26th day of March, A. D. 1918, as the 
same appears on file in the office of the secretary of state of the State 
of Delaware. 

Joint resolution 9 the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and 
all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes, 
and giving to the Congress and the several States concurrent power 
to enforce the same by appropriate legislation. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has proposed an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States of America, as follows: 

“Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 

United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 

beverage er ew: is hereby 12 5 ited. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
ower to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

EC. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 

been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the N 
of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
par from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the 

‘ongress.” 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Delaware in Assembly met, That the said proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States of America be 
and the same is hereby, ratified by the Legislature of the State of 
Delaware; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this preamble and joint resolution 
be forwarded by the governor of this State to the tary of State at 
Washington, to the Presiding Officer ‘of the United States Senate, and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States. 

Hervey P. HALL, 
Speaker of the House, 

Lewis E. ELIASON, 

President of the Senate, 


rent 
ri 


Approved March 26, 1918. 

Joun G. TOWNSEND, Jr., Governor. 
Tn 8 whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the State of Delaware to be affixed at Dover this 29th day 
f March, in the year of our Lord 1918, and of the independence of the 

nited States the one hundred and forty-second. 
[SEAL.] JoHN G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
By the governor: 
EVERETT C. JOHNSON, 
Secretary of State. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the 


following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 10265. An act to authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
proyide housing, local transportation, and other community 
facilities for war needs; and 

H. R. 11123. An act to amend an act approved September 24, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend additional credit to foreign Governments, and for other 
purposes, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2469. An act to authorize the change of name of the steam- 
ship Caldera to A. T. Kinney; 

H. R. 2617. An act to ratify the compact and agreement be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington regarding concur- 
rent jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and pre- 
serving fish; and 

H. R. 10365. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Forsyth special road district of Taney County, Mo., to construct 
a bridge across White River at Forsyth, Mo. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WARREN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pine 
Bluffs, Albion, and Lagrange, all in the State of Wyoming, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in the year 1918.] 
Resolutions relative to the independence of Ireland. 


Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby requests 
that the Congress of the United States, if it shall be deemed expedient, 
shall recommend that the right of Ireland to be a free and independent 
country be considered at any peace conference which may be held at 
the termination of the present war; and be it further 

Resolved, That vo of these resolutions be sent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the presiding officers of both branches of 
Congress and to each Senator and Representative in Congress from 


this Commonwealth. 


In house of representatives, adopted March 14. 1918. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 19, 1918, 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
Secretary of the Common tecalth. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Man- 
chester, Conn., and a petition of the Council of Jewish Women 
of Hartford, Conn., praying for the submission of a Federal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Lyme, 
Conn., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Old Lyme, Conn., 
remonstrating against the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., praying for enactment of legis- 
lation to impose punishment upon all persons destroying or 
attempting to destroy property and committing other out- 
rages in the United States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Texas Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders“ Association, of Fort Worth, Tex., praying 
for enactment of legislation to provide for the eradication of 
tuberculosis and for indemnity to owners of tubercular cattle, 
which’ was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of City 
Development of San Angelo, Tex., favoring a boycott on Ger- 
man goods and that the teaching of the German language be 
discontinued in the United States, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3663) authorizing the Cowlitz 
Tribe of Indians residing in the State of Washington to sub- 
mit claims to the Court of Claims, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 352) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9506) granting pensions and increase of 
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pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 354) 
thereon. 

Mr. NUGENT, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4910) to authorize the establish- 
ment of a town site on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, Idaho, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
353) thereon, 

Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on Banking and Currency 
I report back adversely the bill (S. 4137) to amend section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes, with the recommendation of its indefi- 
nite postponement, and I submit a report (No. 355) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERKS. 


Mr. THOMPSON. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with amendments Senate resolution 75, and I call the attention 
of the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 2, after the word “ Sena- 
tor,” to insert the words “ having no more employees than one 
clerk, one assistant clerk, and one messenger, for himself or for 
the committee of which he is chairman”; on page 2, line 2, 
strike out “ first“ and insert “second”; and in line 3 strike out 
“$4 per diem“ and insert “ $100 per month,” so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That each Senator having no more employees than one clerk, 
one assistant clerk, and one messenger, for himself or for the commit- 
tee of which he is chairman, is hereby authorized to employ an addi- 
tional clerk for the remainder of the second session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, at the rate of $100 per month, said compensation to be paid 
out of the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 4247) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
A. Haley; and 

A bill (S. 4248) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Robbins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4249) granting a pension to Sarah E. White (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4250) granting an increase of pension to Alanson 
H. Nelson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4251) granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
C. Sharp (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4252) granting an increase of pension to Monroe 
Eddy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. S 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 4253) granting an increase of pension to Cyrus B, 
Norris (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: $ 

A bill (S. 4254) for the relief of Marion B. Patterson, widow 
8 oe late Gen. Robert F.. Patterson; to the Committee on 

S; 

A bill (S. 4255) granting a pension to Ida E. Morrill; and 

A bill (S. 4256) granting a pension to Hannah M. Flaherty; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4257) to amend the act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espion- 
age, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4258) granting a pension to John H. Smith (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I submit the following resolution and ask 
that it be read: 
The resolution (S. Res. 221) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the prices of meat, poultry, e butter, canned goods, and 
other necessaries of life alleged to be handled and controlled by the 
cking industries of the country have become so high that it is 
ifficult for people of limited means or for laborers working for 
Togs 5 in sufficient quantities to properly sustain 
Whereas the packing plants under private control seem powerless to so 
control a regulate the labor employed in their plants as to keep 


o the 1 above all losses, no matter how caused, of from 9 
to 15 per cent on their investment, on ane | — one 
e 


— gs coer aba — . — — Ay 2 ieee on — 
other congressional com s resu n grea and loss 
to the people of the country: Now, therefore, be it specs 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States of America, That the 
United States Government take over, control, and operate all the estab- 
lishments known and designated as pare houses or packing plants 
now outings the United States, to the end that the 2 and 
most complete service to the people and the country be obtained during 
the period of the present existing war. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I ask that the resolution may be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
referred. 
AGRICULTURAL. APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which it insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and agreed to the confer- 
ence asked for by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I move that the House be requested to return to 
the Senate the bill with the Senate amendments and accom- 
panying papers. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ESPIONAGE ACT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend 
section 4067 of the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to 
include women, and requesting a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
on conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

air. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Overman, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NELSON con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 11123. An act to amend an act approved September 
24, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize an additional issue of 
bonds to meet expenditures for the national security and de- 
fense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
war, to extend additional credit to foreign governments, and 
for other purposes,” was read twice by its title and referred to 


the Committee on Finance. 


EDUCATION OF ADULT ILLITERATES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. j 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 4185) to require the Commis- 


sioner of Edueation to devise methods and promote plans for 


the elimination of adult illiteracy in the United States. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to suggest the following 
amendment: On page 2, in line 3, after “and,” strike out the 


word “others” and insert the words “those engaged in educa- 


tional work in cantonments and camps.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
for the moment the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia is not in order because an amendment was pending to 
which an amendment was offered. 

The Secretary will report the pending amendment. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] proposed 
the following amendment: 

2 ords “nineteen hun- 
ar a0 8 T succeeding fiscal 
year until June 30, 1928.“ 

Before striking out, the Senator from Georgia moves to per- 
fect the part proposed to be stricken out by striking out “1928” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1922.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I appeal to the Senator from Georgia to 
make that “1920” instead of 1922.“ That will give an appro- 
priution for three years, and if it works well there will be no 
difficulty in getting future appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have reduced the time to 1922. I 
know that there can be good work done. That is a very small 
appropriation. I hope the Senator will not insist upon reducing 
it still further. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Entertaining the views I do, and I should 
like to vote for the bill, I shall feel compelled to offer the 
amendment. Of course, the Senate can do with it what it 
pleases, but I hoped the Senator from Georgia would agree to it. 

Mr. SMITH or Georgia. I do not think it ought to be done. 
I think te reduce it below 1922 is unwise. If the Senate sees 
fit to do it, of course—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regretting that the Senator does not 
respond affirmatively to my suggestion, I move to amend the pro- 
posed amendment by striking out 1922“ and substituting 
“ 1920. ” 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before that is acted upon I should 
like to have the views of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Page}, 
who is equally interested with myself in the bill. It is the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Hampshire that we put the 
period 1920 instead of 1922, giving only three years. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Vermont is something of a 
Yankee and he would suggest that the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from New Hampshire split. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I accept that, Mr. President, and move to 
make it 1921. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand the proposition is to 
make it 1921, and I agree to it. so far as I am concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire as 
modified, inserting “1921” instead of “1922,” is agreed to. 
The Chair hears no objection, and it is agreed to. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Kune]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The proposition of the Senator from 
Utah is to strike out the entire period beyond the first year. I 
think that would seriously injure the measure, and I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If agreeable to the Senator from Utah 
to withhold his motion, I should like to offer two or three minor 
amendments. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to withhold the motion until 

the Senator from New Hampshire offers such amendments as he 
may desire. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia to line 6, page 1. After the word “methods” I move 
to insert the words “and promoting plans,” using the language 
in the title. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 4, page 2, after the word “ opera- 
tion,” I move to insert the words “and in carrying on the work 
night schools may be established and utilized.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hardly think that 
is in harmony with the bill, because they are not allowed to use 
this money for schools; they are only to use the money to stimu- 
late schools and work out plans for the schools conducted by 
local authority. None of this money can be used to hire teach- 
ers, This money can be used to work out the plans and to send 
representatives to cities to urge the organization in the cities 
and to help plan the way of conducting the schools. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator says they 
can not hire teachers; but they can accept voluntary teaching, 
of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is true; to that extent it ean 
be done, 


Mr. GALLINGER, Or they might have night schools for that 
purpose. y J 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. With that view I do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in lines 16 and 17, on 
page 2, section 2, it is provided: 

That no part of the money herein appropriated shall be used to pay 
teachers or school officers— 

And so forth. 

In view of what the Senator from Georgia said a moment 
ago I shall not offer an amendment at that point which I had 
in mind, but will simply content myself by suggesting to the 
Senator that if the bill shall pass and the amendment of the 
title comes up I hope he will see that the words “and the Dis- 
iot of Columbia ” shall be inserted in the title after the word 
“ States.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Georgia having the bill in charge. 
I notice on line 7 the expression, which is rather extraordinary 
and certainly not usual statutory language, “meager educa- 
tion.” I should like to inquire of the Senator how he defines 
“meager education”? Is it a lack of knowledge of Latin 
and Greek or of the higher mathematics? Where do we begin 
at the “ meager” stage, and also who is to be the judge of the 
“meager” conditions? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The bill, as a whole, as has been 
stated a number of times, is simply intended to stimulate educa- 
tion among the illiterate and to: seek to remove illiteracy. I 
would say that a lack of ability to write one’s name would be 
a very “ meager education,” although such a person could read 
a little, This bill is designed to stimulate education among 
adults, and especially among the illiterates. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I fully understand the pur- 
pose of the bill, and J do not share the annoyance of some Sen- 
ators at the inadequate character of the appropriation. for I 
feel entirely satisfied that if the Federal Government goes into 
a scheme of education—which, in the histery of our Government, 
has heretofore belonged to the States—there will be an ex- 
penditure of many millions annually, instead of the insignifi- 
cant sum of $100,000 which is named in the bill; but before we 
start on this venture I am quite curious to know what is meant 
by “ meager education.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
objects to the language, I am willing to have it stricken out 
and to leave the word “ illiterates,” if the Senator understands 
that better. 

Mr. PENROSE. I certainly think the phrase a most extraor- 
dinary one. An adjective has no place in a statute anyway. 
If the Senator bad any clearly defined idea in his mind when 
he used the word “meager,” I have an absorbing curiosity to 
know just what it means. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have stated that I presented the 
bill, believing in its general purposes, not having prepared the 
bill myself. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Georgia also 
stated that he entertained the view that bills of this kind pre- 
sented in this way could with great propriety be considered and 
perfected upon the floor of the Senate, and that he was not 
one of those who objected to their being so perfected by the 
Senate itself. If the Senator from Pennsylvania desires to 
strike out the word “ meager,” I shall not object. 

Mr. PENROSE. As the Senator from Georgia disavows the 
paternity of the measure, has he any objection to stating who 
is its author? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not the slightest. I opened the 
consideration of the bill with that information. I obtained 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior commending the bill and fully dis- 
cussing the occasion which brought to his attention the neces- 
sity for such legislation. It was the discovery that there were 
700,000 illiterates, who were in part men who could not speak 
English, among those drafted and those covered by the present 
draft. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, the Senator from Georgia has defined 
* meager education“ to mean an inability to sign one’s nume. 
Why not put that language in the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not undertake to definitely de- 
scribe it. It means certainly a very limited education. 
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Mr. PENROSE. I would suggest the insertion of the words 
“or including inability to sign one’s name,” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the’ same purpose would 
really be reached if the word “ illiterates“ were simply left. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have some reluctance to see the word 
“ meager ” go out of the bill; it is such an extraordinary word, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, suppose we leave it in. 

Mr. PENROSE. But, in the interest of elegance of diction, 
I move to strike out the language “and men and women of 
meager education.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no special objection to that, 
because I think the word “ illiterates ” covers it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the Senator from Georgia has no ob- 
jection at all to that language being stricken out. I hope he 
cheerfully agrees to that being done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no objection to seeking to 
stimulate and improve the education of adults who have very 
limited education, 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I move to strike out the language “ and 
men and women of meager education.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 18, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “and men and women of meager education.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. . The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from South 
Dakota will pardon the Chair a moment, the Chair calls the 
attention of the Senator from Pennsylvania to line 22, page 2, 
where similar language occurs. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; the phrase occurs again in lines 21 
and 22, where it reads “and men and women of meager educa- 
tion.” That would be included in my original amendment to 
strike out those words also. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to move an amend- 
ment going to the form of the bill. On page 1, line 8, I move to 
strike out the words “to aid,” and in lieu thereof to insert the 
words “in aiding.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no objection to that. It is 
simply a matter of language. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the amendments heretofore agreed to, 
at the top of page 2, after the words “ United States, to aid the 
States in teaching English to aliens and naturalized citizens,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “ to aid” and to insert the 
words “in aiding.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the ques- 
tion in this way: The question is on reconsidering the amend- 
ment as adopted for the purpose of adopting the amendment now 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota. Is there objection 
to the reconsideration? The Chair hears none, and the motion 
by which the amendment was adopted is reconsidered. The 
Senator from South Dakota offers the amendment which has 
just been reported. Without objection, the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota is agreed to. The question now is 
on agreeing to the amendment as amended. Without objection, 
the amendment as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to offer another 
amendment as a matter of form. On page 2, line 2, after the 
word “and,” I move to insert the words “the commissioner 
shall,” so that the language shall read: 

The commissioner shall cooperate with the State, county, district, and 
municipal education officers. 

I am not sure whether that language is included in the 
amendment or not. If so, I would move to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was adopted. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 3—— 

Mr. STERLING. Line 2 of the reprint. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that he 
is informed by the Secretary that amendments are being offered 
to the bill in its reprinted form and not to the original bill as 
it is being considered. Senators will have to reduce their 
amendments to writing. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 3, before the word “ cooper- 
5 it is proposed to insert the words “the commissioner 
shall.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that it will read? 


The Secretary. So that it will read: 


To promote plans for the elimination of illiteracy, and the extension 
of education among the adult population, and the commissioner shall 
cooperate with State, county, district, and municipal education officers 
and others in putting these plans into operation, and in carrying on 


the work night schools may be established and utilized : Provided, That 
any action taken by the Commissioner of Education to remove illiteracy 
among the enlisted men of the Army or Navy shall be undertaken only 
by the approval and direction of the Secretary of War or Secretary of 
the Navy, respectively. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the reading just given by 
the Secretary incorporates at the proper place the language I 
suggested as an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, this bill, in my opinion, be- 
longs to an ancient vintage. It is clearly an effort on the part 
of the head of a bureau to get hold of $100,000 to expand his 
activities and perhaps create additional useless places in the 
midst of this war crisis, when the money could well be devoted 
to better purposes. I move to add the following as a proviso 
at the end of the bill: 


Provided, That no additional salaried positions shall be permitted 
under this act, and no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
the additional compensation of any employee in the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to voice my 
protest against the whole bill. My impulse when it was first 
presented to the Senate was to vote for it. I was attracted 
favorably to the measure by the suggestion that it was for the 
education of illiterates, particularly those amongst the soldiers 
that might return from the Army in France. Without mean- 
ing that this shall apply to the distinguished advocates of the 
bill, I wish to state, Mr. President, that it has sometimes been 
said with a good deal of truth “that patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” 

This bill, as the Senator from Georgia has said, was not 
prepared by him; I am sure it was not prepared by him; and 
I think I can safely say that it had very little consideration 
at the hands of the committee. I voted yesterday to recommit 
it to the committee for the purpose of reconciling its inconsis- 
tencies and coordinating its provisions with legislation that now 
appears upon the statute books of our country. 

I oppose this bill, Mr. President, first, because it proposes a 
duplication of work now done by a bureau of the Department of 
Labor. That is the first proposition. I oppose it, secondly, be- 
cause the appropriation asked for is but a forerunner of im- 
mense appropriations that will be asked for a little later on; 
and I am going to prove by the advocates of the bill them- 
selves that when they ask for fifty or even a hundred thousand 
dollars it is not sincere, and that it is their purpose later on 
to ask for much larger sums. Thirdly, I am entirely opposed, 
Mr. President, to the methods of the Bureau of Education in 
this and in other matters. 

About a year and a half ago it developed here, in the discus- 
sion of an appropriation bill before the Senate, that this bureau 
had innumerable men in its employ at a dollar a year, paid 
by the United States, with their real salaries paid by private 
persons and corporations, representing all sorts of propaganda, 
some of which might have been in the interest of America but 
some entirely opposed to the institutions of our country. So a 
proviso was added to that bill to undertake, if possible, to 
limit the activities of the Bureau of Education and those who 
were affiliated with it. 

I make no charge against the distinguished Secretary of the 
Interior, but I say that this bureau is being and has been 
operated in the interest of individuals and interests which in 
oe instances are opposed to the best interests of our Govern- 
ment. 

J am not going into the whole subject, as it was fully gone 
into at that time; but I call the attention of the committee to 
this proposition: A resolution was at that time introduced in 
and adopted by the Senate calling upon the different depart- 
ments of the Government to furnish a list of men who were 
working at $1 per year in the several departments and at the 
same time receiving salaries from private persons and sources. 
Amongst other names reported by the Bureau of Education and 
by the Secretary of the Interior was this list [indicating]. 
There are 152 names of persons thereon who were so employed. 
I think the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
stated at that time there were 152 of such persons on the list. 

Mr. PENROSE. May I ask the Senator from what document 
he is reading? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am reading from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 26, 1917, at page 2308, 


1918. 


Mr, PENROSE. Is that an extract from the report? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am going to read an extract from 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior. 

At least 150 names were furnished to the Senate of indi- 
viduals receiving salaries, some of them as high as $10,000 a 
year, from private sources, who were on the Government pay 
roll at $1 a year, and many of these individuals were writing 
essays and other papers and sending them out through the 
Bureau of Education under the frank of the Government. I 
am going to show that the very association that is now here with 
this bill asking for the appropriation of $100,000 have been in 
times past, and possibly are doing so now, sending out over this 
country thousands and hundreds of thousunds of papers and 
documents at the expense of the Government in the franked 
envelopes of the Bureau of Education. 

In the list that was furnished us by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the persons who were employed in the Bureau of 
Education at Washington and whose salaries were paid in part 
by organizations other than the Federal Government are the 
names of H. H. Wheaton, at a salary of $2,500 a year, paid by 
the Committee for Immigrants in America; F. E. Farrington, 
who, I understand, has since gone out, and another employed in 
. his stead. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr.. OVERMAN. The Committee on Appropriations have 
now under consideration the legislative. executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill. Dr. Claxton, the chief of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, has been before us. He said nothing about this matter. 
Why does he not send down his estimate—and I was talking 
about this matter yesterday—in the regular manner, so that it 
may be considered by the committee and discussed? Instead of 
that, there comes on the floor a separate bill, calling for a 
separate appropriation, that has never been before the proper 
committee. We pass on these matters of appropriation, It has 
never been before us. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator does not 
expect to have estimates sent to the Appropriations Committee 
for matter that is not provided for by law, does he? It requires 
authority to do this work before the appropriation is made. 
This bill was drawn as an authorization, The Senator from 
New Hampshire amended it so as to make it an appropriation. 
Tt was originally an authorization of this work. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I am a member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and I should like to ask the chairmau of the 
committee if this bill was ever considered by the full committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was considered by those who were 
Present. 

Mr. KENYON. When was that? 
attend the meetings of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was Monday a week ago. 

Mr. KENYON. I was unable to be here then. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, continuing what I had 
to say, we find here the name of F. E. Farrington—who, I be- 
lieve, has since gone out, and somebody has taken his place—on 
a salary, paid by this same Committee for Immigrants in 
America, of $2,400. 

T. MI. Axve-Lallemant, a French name—is on the same roll, 
paid by the same concern $1,500 a year, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is this? K 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is the same society under a differ- 
ent name that is now passing the pending bill. It purports to 
be for the education of illiterate aliens. The bill appeals to the 
tender side of Members of Congress, and I know it appeals to 
the generous side of the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi, because it is to educate the illiterates of the country and 
to help the soldiers—an afterthought, by the way, which was 
never in the minds of this distinguished committee at the time 
the bill was first proposed, in 1915. Help for our soldiers was 
an afterthought for the purpose of taking advantage of this 
wave of patriotism and enthusiasm to impose upon the American 
people an institution that in the last analysis is bound to cost, 
not $500,000, but $10,000,000 in order to make it a success. 

Continuing these names, we find the name of Martha B. 
Burznska, at a salary of $1,200 a year, paid by the same asso- 
ciation; Paul A. Malone, on a salary of $720, paid by the same 
institution; Isabel Malone, at a salary of $600 a year, paid by 
the same institution; all on the pay roll of the Government and 


will the Senator 


I have made it a point to 
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getting from the Government only $1 per annum. That associa- 
tion, under another name, is now behind this bill, Mr. President, 
as its author and backer. 

Mr. President, this distinguished body of men and women 
who are representing this committee for immigrants get into 
the Bureau of Education. and the Government franks are util- 
ized for sending out whatever literature they prepare. Now, 
we will read a little bit from the confidential report of the 
society to its members, taken from the minutes under date of 
October 11, 1915: 

Executive committee met Monday, October 4. Minutes and short 
rogram ot work approved. Outlined to Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt plan 
or dinner conferences to get all leaders in preparedness together to 
agree upon essentials of a program for all parts of the country, Sug- 
gested Americanization dinners in cities to further this purpose. 

I merely call attention to the beginning of propaganda for this 
measure. Here are a lot of distinguished people. I am not 
criticizing them. They have plenty of money and time and 
were doubtless impelled by a patriotic spirit to try to do some- 
thing away back in 1915 for the poor illiterates; but the Ameri- 
can soldier was not thought of then. He has crept into it here 
on this wave of patriotic enthusiasm that is going over the 
country. 

Now note: When these people get on the Government pay roll 
at $1 per annum they write all kinds of stuff and send it out 
under frank. Here, for instance, they state: 

Seventy-five thousand posters urging night-school attendance and 
Americanization distributed over the country; 45,000 of these distrib- 
uted to schools throughont the country by the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington; 50,000 st offices throughout the country au- 
thorized to post them; orders for ters received from 20 industries 
in different parts of the 8 neluding Chicago stockxards; rail- 
roads that have ordered posters include New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, Chesapeake & Ohio, Philadelphia & Reading, Boston & Maine. 

I just give you that item from the confidential report to show 
that they were sending out these things under the frank of the 
Bureau of Education. Now, think of four or five men and 
women on the nominal pay roll of the Government, at salaries 
varying from $600 to $2,500 a year, doing this immense amount 
of work! They do not do it. They have offices and suites in 
New York City where they are doing this very work, and dupli- 
eating the work that is being legitimately done under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States without any expense whatsoever 
to the Government; and I am going to show that pretty soon. 

But, now, we will see some other of these items that are being 
franked out, I assume that I am authorized to speak from this 
record, because it is their confidential record. 

Here is a meeting of October 18, 1915: 

The first of a series of Americanization dinners was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Astor October 15. Twenty-four were present. 
Commissioner Claxton, of the Federal Bureau of Education; Dr. Finley, 
of the University of the State of New York; * * were present. 

This record recites also the fact that they were sending out 
an immense amount of cireulars from the Bureau of Education. 
Let me, just in passing, show you one of the circulars that they 
were getting out recently, Mr. President. Look at it, It was 
“Uncle Sam and the laboring man” then. It is Uncle Sam and 
the soldier“ in the bill that is pending now. This is one of the 
circulars, gotten out at an immense expense, probably through 
contributions made by private citizens, but sent out under the 
franking privilege of the Bureau of Education. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Is this a cireular which is sent out by the 
Rockefeller Institution or some organization separate and apart 
from the Government? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; there are persons connected with 
this immigrants’ committee who are doing it. It is the same 
organization that is urging this bill, under a different name. 
Their agents are employed in the Bureau of Education. These 
are doing the work; and through their employment by the Gov- 


ernment, at $1 a year each, this stuff is enabled to be franked - 


out. 

Mr. BORAH. What I want to get at is this: The Senator 
says this stuff is enabled to be franked out in that way. Is it 
proper stuff to go out? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
about it, except 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I will ask the Senator to tell us what is 
written at the head of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. “America first. Learn English.” It 
is in four or five different languages. “Attend night school.” 

Mr. BORAH. Well, that is good doctrine, no matter who 
sends it out. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is good doctrine. I said in the out- 
set that it appeals to one because it is for the education of the 
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illiterates; but my contention is that the same work is being 
done by another bureau of the Government, and done just as 
effectively, and practically without any expense. It is done by 
the Department of Labor, as I will show the Senator in a little 
while, and show what an immense amount of work they are 
doing. The complaint I have to make of this is that we are 
transferring our educational system to an independent bureau 
or body. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that I understand precisely the 
position of the Senator; but I take it from what he has said 
that the material they are sending out is not improper material. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no; I do not claim that. What I 
am claiming is that they are coming here for a little appropria- 
tion that will not pay the expenses for five months of an effi- 
cient body; that their purpose is to come a year from now and 
possibly ask for $10,000,000, and all to duplicate work that is 
already being performed. The Senator from Georgia says, Oh, 
no.” I am going to read from a statement that was published, 
dated at Atlantic City in February. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FALL. I understand the Senator's point is that he is 
going to show that the Department of Labor is doing this same 
work, and doing it at little cost, and that he objects to the 
Bureau of Education doing this work, although it may do it 
at little cost, because some of the expenses are paid by indi- 
viduals or by an independent association. What I want to ask 
the Senator is this: Why the objection to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation or the Commissioner of Education and his office receiv- 
ing assistance from the outside when the Department of Labor 
avails itself constantly of civilian assistance from the outside 
in the performance of the very duties to which he is referring 
now? What is the difference? Why is the Department of 
Labor any more patriotic or sincere or honest than the Bureau 
‘of Education? r 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not claim that it is any more 
honest; but I do claim, and very strenuously, that it is a dupli- 

- cation of the work that is being done, and has been done effi- 
ciently, and is being done without much expense. If the Senator 
will just wait a little, I will show him how the Dill proposes 
-to duplicate work that is already being efficiently done. 

Mr. FALL. I am perfectly willing to be shown; and if the 
Senator can show me that it is more proper, I am perfectly 
willing to vote for this bill with an amendment placing it 
under the Department of Labor rather than the Bureau of 
Education. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit one 
interruption? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has referred to duplication. I 
want to call his attention to an instance of duplication which 
almost puts Mr. Hoover into the shade; and anyone who can 
overshadow that gentleman certainly is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

Among the activities mentioned in the report which I hold in 
my hand are the following: 

I. Food the deciding factor; plan of the United States Food Admin- 
istration. 

II. Food-conservation measures. 

III. IV. Wheat conservation. 

V. Conservation of meat. 

VI. Sugar and fats. 

VII, VIII. Preserving food in the home. 


IX. Fundamentals of an adequate diet. 
X. General. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is from the report of the Bureau 
of Education? 

Mr. PENROSE. This is an enumeration of some of their 
special activities of a highly beneficial character. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt about that. Now, 
let me call attention to this circular. The precepts in the circu- 
lar are all right. There is no question about that. It says: 

Learn English. Attend night school. It means a better opportuni 
and a better home in America. It means a better job. It means a bet- 
ter chance for your children. It means a better America. Ask the 
nearest public school about classes. If there is none in your town 
write to the National Americanization Committee or to the United 
States Bureau of Education— 

Linking the two together again. Now, those are not all of 
their activities, Mr. President, and I will say very frankly that 
if this were the only body doing this work I would vote very 
cheerfully to make an appropriation, but not on a false-pretense 
proposition that $50,000 or $100,000 would do any good. I would 
insist that we give them $10,000,000 or more, in order to carry 
out the education that is sought to be accomplished by this bill. 
This is simply an opening wedge for a larger appropriation next 
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year. I venture to make this prophecy and prediction now, and 
I want Senators to bear it in mind: If this bill goes through, 
next year this association will come back here with the estab- 
lishment of a bureau larger than any that this Government has 
ever had, invading the precincts of the States, the municipali- 
ties, and every other department of the Government, supple- 
menting an educational system which the State has always main- 
tained jealously in times past. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator makes his predictions as to what 
will take place next year. Have we not rules to control that 
matter if it comes up next year? 

I, for one, have studied this bill with a good deal of care. I 
have seen nothing in all of my investigations that leads me to 
believe that there was any such purpose as the Senator sug- 
gests, and I do not believe there is. I think the Senator is 
without any substantial proof. He may predict, as anyone has 
a right to do, as to what may happen. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator knows by 
his experience in the Senate that, whenever you establish a 
bureau, nothing short of dynamite will get it out. 

Mr. PAGE. But you are establishing no bureau here. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, the Senator may think he is 
not. I insist that we are—that we are laying the foundations 
for an immense one. 

Mr. PAGE. We may be laying foundations, but there is noth- 
ing in the bill that shows that and nothing that has come 
before our committee shows it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the reason why I say, with 
all deference to the Senator, that it is not honest on the face 
of it. I do not mean to impute dishonesty to the Senator from 
Vermont or to the distinguished Senator from Georgia, who 
has the bill in charge; but the men behind it have purposely 
withheld from the Senators their future purpose, and I am 
going to show what they intend to do by their own words. 

Mr. PAGE. I hope the Senator will; but I also hope the 
Senator will debate this bill upon its merits, and not upon 
the assumption that there is a future purpose to defraud, for 
I do not believe there is. My opinion may be against his opin- 
ion, but I wish he would show us some facts that tend to 
convince us that there is something wrong. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am going to try to show them. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 


gon yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the Senator aware that a bill is now 
pending in the Senate for the creation of a department of edu- 
cation, with a Cabinet officer at the head of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, Mr. President; I am. 

Now, here are some of the activities of this Americanization 
Society that fathers this bill, and these are from their own 
reports: . 

The educational extension work being outlined by the National Amer- 
icanization Committee includes the following: 

oe 1 lessons for pay envelopes or to be printed on the back of time 
$ 2. Posters to stimulate attendance at school and increase interest in 
naturalization. 

3. Syllabus for night-school work. 

4. Civic lessons to be inserted in forelgn-language newspapers. 

5. Guide to citizenship 

6. Training course for colleges, 

Mind you, this institution that has for its purpose only the 
education of aliens and illiterates—the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania very properly struck out the words“ meager education“ 
a part of its propaganda is a training course for colleges— 

7. In preparation; no copies yet available. 

Training teachers for immigrant education. 

(a) Program for teachers’ institutes, 

Mind you, getting right down into the States, doing the work 
the States are doing and have been doing from time immemorial, 

(b) Courses for normal colleges. 

Getting still further into State business— 

(c) Suggestions for teachers. 

Can anybody tell me why the rights of the States should be 
invaded by this body? 

Mr. President, in January, 1917, when the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill was under consideration, it 
was sought to curb the activities of private persons and cor- 
porations in governmental affairs by an amendment as follows: 

Provided, That no part of the appropriations made for the Bureau 


of Education, whether for salaries or expenses or any other purpose 
connected therewith, shall be used in connection with any money con- 


1918. 
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orate 
or other 8 or Individual in any way associated with it, 


tributed or tendered by the General Education Board or any. co 


either di y or indirectly, or contributed or tendered by any corpora- 
tion or any individual other than such as may be contributed by State, 
county, or municipal agencies; nor shall the Bureau of Education re- 
ceive any moneys for salaries or any other purpose for the General 
Education Board or any corporate or other organization or individual 
in any way associated with it, either directly or indirectly, or con- 
tributed or tendered by ty corporation or individual other than such 
as may be contributed by State, county, or municipal agencies, except 
i act of Congress authorizing the same. ony person violating aay or 
either of the terms of this proviso shall be „ of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $1,000 or by imprisonment for nct less than six months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, as the court may determine. 

The purpose of that amendment was to limit and restrict the 
activities of the foreign bodies that were injecting themselves 
into the bureaus of the Government. That amendment was 
substantially agreed to, but in conference it was so emasculated 
as to render it almost harmless, 

Let ine show you what these people did when that amend- 
ment was first proposed in the Senate. It was read into the 
Recorp on the 26th of January, 1917, and immediately the 
Americanization committee got busy. They commenced to bom- 
bard their supporters in the field with the following telegram: 

United States Senate yesterday passed amendment to general appro- 
priation bill which will eliminate ucation Bureau's Americanization 
activities by abolishing coilaborators by making no appropriation to 
carry on this work now financed by outside -rganizations. Wire Sen- 
ators Smoot, Bryan, and OVERMAN, of conference committee, that if 
amendment is retained the pending Pomerene-Parker bill, appropriatin 
$50,000 for immigrant-education work, should be made part of genera 
appropriation bill, otherwise bureau’s whole America first and immi- 
ae hn a work will be lost. Hearing Tuesday, so get industrial 
eaders and hilanthropic organizations to wire. Rush Smoor and your 
own Senator and Representative. > 

(Signed NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION COMMITTEE. 

The efforts of the National Americanization Committee having 
failed of fruition at that time, they have continued and are still 
active as shown by the following telegram which has been re- 
celved by me and other Senators within the past few days: 


Secretary Lane has announced broad Americanization plan. Council 
of National Defense has approved Bureau of Education’s program for 
same. Does Calder bill, S. 2854, now Unanimous Consent Calendar, mix 

lans and duplicate work contemplated and rightfully in Bureau of 
ucation plan if passed? 
gned) W. C. SMITH, 


Chairman Lp Committee of National 
Committee of One Hundred, America First. 

I do not know what purpose this telegram has in it, but it 
Seems to be an attack upon the Bureau of Naturalization and 
the intention to amend the naturalization laws as contemplated 
by this bill, S. 2854. 

There are other activities of this legislative committee in 
which they have gratuitously undertaken to assault one of the 
established activities of the Government which is being carried 
on in full conformity with the law and in a most admirable way. 
I do not care to dignify this assault by referring at the present 
time any more directly to it. I can only say that the writer 
o° the telegram who signs himself as “ Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the National Committee of 100,” is un- 
doubtedly speaking with authority. Commissioner Claxton or- 
ganized the Committee of One Hundred doubtless at the instance 
of these private sources or organizations for whom the bureau 
Seems to be working and in whose interests he seems to be 
serving the Government. When he organized them and outlined 
their plan, the committee, his creature, is undoubtedly carrying 
out the instructions of their director. 

They were not only active then but they are active now, and 
I have understood that this same association has been instru- 
mental in getting some of the authorities of the Government 
to invite the governors of several States here in conference 
to-day to undertake to get them behind this bill. I under- 
stand so; I do not know anything about it. I simply under- 
stand that they have been invited here, possibly by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the purpose of the visit is to get 
their support of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will yield 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I understand the position of 
these men, it is to get behind the work in their own States 
with their State agencies that this bill will seek to encourage 
and direct, and I think it is a splendid measure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But, Mr. President, the Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau, under the Department of Labor, is already an 
established agency engaged in this work now. And this bureau 
is working in cooperation with the States. Then, too, the 
States are operating alone and in their own way with regard 
to illiteracy. 


Take the State of Kentucky, Mr. President. I am sorry the 


Senators from that State are ot here, but I understand that 
the State of Kentucky has gone to work and has organized 


to put illiteracy out of commission by 1920, and that the peopl 
of that Commonwealth are making splendid progress. Wha 
can the Government of the United States do with its $50,000 or 
with $100,000 to assist the work in all the States? 

Mr. President, this bill is simply an entering wedge to get 
very much larger appropriations in the very near future. 

I received the telegram last quoted a few days ago and T 
assume every Senator here received one like it. I replied to it 
as follows: 


W. C. SMITH, 
Chairman, Legislatire Committee of National 
Committee of One Hundred, America First, New York City. 

Answering your night letter of March 29. Bill mentioned is neces- 
sary for carrying on of authorized work of Bureau of Naturalization, 
and does not interfere with any other Government agency. 

GEORGE . CHAMBERLAIN. 

Of course not; the Calder bill is a sane and sensible measure 
and simply supplements the work of the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation. 

Mr. President, Mr. Claxton, you will find, has extended his 
activities into this realm as he has extended them into almost 
every realm, interfering with State policies and State politics, 
so far as education is concerned. You will find him present 
at all the meetings of the Americanization Association giving 
his advice. He is not so active in giving his advice to the estab- 
lished authority in the Department of Labor, which I am going 
to address myself to in a few minutes to show that it is doing 
most effective and efficient work without interfering with any 
of the State authorities or any municipality, That would not 
extend the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Education, and 
that is what he wants. 

Note, Mr. President, an extract from the minutes of the 
session of the national publicity campaign for Americanization 
called by Hon. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, at 
the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, July 4, 1916: 

Commissioner Claxton outlined the plan and facilities of the Bureau 
s 8 for assisting in this publicity campaign to get behind 

e . 

A little later on the minutes recite: 

. Cody, seconded by Superintendent Garber, moved that 
the Division of Immigrant Education of the Bureau of Education act 
as secretary of the committee until the committee can select its own 
secretary. 

Then here is the legislative proposition; here is a prediction 
for this bill: 

Upon a motion of am ae Cody and seconded by Superintendent 
Garber, Mr. W. C. Smith— 

That is the same Smith whose telegram I read a while ago 
of Troy, was appointed chairman of a committee, with power to select 
other members, whose duty it should be to prepare a bill to be introduced 
in Congress carrying an appropriation for the work of the Division of 
Immigrant Education. 

There you have it. They prepared the bill under considera- 
tion, and they caused it to be introduced. They camouflaged or 
sought to camouflage the American people by putting a mere 
pittance in it, expecting to come back and ask for a larger sum 
later, in order to establish an immense institution or bureau. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] wanted to know if we 
had any evidence of what these people were doing or that they 
were going to attempt any such thing as I suggested in the way 
of larger appropriations. Let us see. On the 27th day of Feb- 
ruary they had a meeting at Atlantic City, and here is the report 
of that meeting: 

Educators want $10,000,000 to push Americanization— 

There you have it— 

Common language in industry a vital need and Federal aid is wanted. 

Would save many lives. 

Great educational convention a clearing house for superintendents. 

Class system criticized. 

Western man warns against kaiserization of education. 
at school. 

There was & voice crying in the wilderness. Here is an un- 
dertaking not only to kaiserize the public-school system of Amer- 
ica but to take it out of the hands of the States and centralize 
it in the power and in the hands of Mr. Claxton. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me read this into the Recorp. I 
have only read the headlines. Here is the substance of it: 

ATLANTIC City, February 27. 

Federal aid in the Americanization of aliens, and particularly of 
those from enemy countries. will come as one of the fruits of the 
greatest educational conventions America has known. Founded upon 
facts revealed this afternoon in a conference on legislation— 


Legislation again— 


and Americanization in the Breakers Hotel, a bill will be introduced 
in Congress within a few days appropriating $10.000,000 for Federal 
aid to Americanization work in the various States under the same 
provisions as those set forth in the Smith-Hughes Act for the further- 
ance of vocational education. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1918. 
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There you have it. Now. the small appropriation carried by 
the pending bill does not amount to anything. It would not get 
them anywhere. It would not pay the salaries of the people who 
are now issuing the few hundred thousand posters they are 
getting out every year. 

Jam going to ask to have printed in the Recorp, without read- 
ing, for I do not want to take up any more time than is neces- 
sahy, the recent activities of the Division of Immigrant Educa- 
tion. This comes out of the Bureau of Education. It is not 
mine at all. It shows their activities and shows that the amount 
appropriated in this bill would not get anywhere toward doing 
the work. I ask that it may be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 5 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INrexior, 


Unnau OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON. 
RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE DIVISION OF IMMIGRANT EDUCATION. 

The Division of Immigrant Education pursues activities which may be 
classified as follows : 

“Surveys. field investigations, and research to ascertain condi- 
tions, facilities, and needs in order to establish the basis for construe- 
tive National, State, and local work. 

“Publicity through news letters, circular letters. bulletins, articles in 
the daily and peri press, exhibits, special reports, and by lectures 
and addresses 

~ Organization of cooperation among 
serving us a clearing house, by proje 
eres organized facilities 


` 


mblic and 1 agencies by 
ng plans of work, and by de- 
upon request. 
‘ounsel, given through conferences, committee meetings, personal 
interviews, and correspondence.“ 

SURVEYS AND FIELD INVESTIGATIONS. 


At the request of the Wilmington (DeL) Committee on Americaniza- 
tion, a survey of Wilmington was made to assist in the establishment 
of night schools for immigrants, Such schools were s uently estab- 
lish During the month of August the assistant specialist made a 
survey of the immigrant sections and of the 3 facilities for 
immigrants in Sau Francisco. An official of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment ef Labor aud Industry also 1 oat Several communities in Penn- 
Sylvania in «ooperation with the division. 

A questionnaire was sent to industrial establishments asking for a 
statement of educational work, “ safety-first training, and other wel- 
fare activities for the benefit of non-English-speaking employees. 
Studies of the educational methods employed were made in many plants. 
From the returns a report was prepared setting forth the work of 
many plants. 

RESEARCH, 


The division prepared and published a “List of Cities of 5,000 
Population and Over. Having a Forelgn-born White Population of 1,000 
or More and no Evening Schools,” “ Citizenship of Foreign-born White 
Males of Voting Age in Each County of Pennsylvania With More Than 
10 per cent of the Population Foreign Born,” Immigration to the 
United States from 1820 to 1915" (a chart), “State Constitutional 
Provisions Affecting Legislative Responsibility for Establishment of 
Evening Schools and Ages of Pupils Concerned ™ ta digest), “ Educa- 
tional Rank of Connecticut, Iinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island” (adapted pamph- 
let issued by the Russell Sage Foundation), The division prepared a 
list of “ Textbooks for Foreigners Learning English.“ 

To present toe problem of Americanization the division prepared 
standard exhibit charts, diagrams, slides, and 1 rei Seg for 
the United States as a whole and for selected States: Inability to Speak 
English, Mliteracy, School Attendance, and Factory Classes, A ques- 
tionnaire on immigration education was sent out to superintendents of 
schools and tbe ormation gathered from the replies 
the first bulletin issued NY the division under the title“ Public Facili- 
ties for Educating the Allen,“ Previous to this survey the specialist 
in immigrant education bad prepared an elaborate article entitled 
“Survey ot Adult Immigrant Education,” for the Immigrants in 
America Review. He also contributed a chapter on “ Recent Progress 
in the Education of Immigrants” to the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, 1914, and a chapter on * Education of the 
Immigrant” to the report for 1916. To the first Annual Report of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry the specialist con- 
1 chapter of 64 pages (Ch. II) on Immigration and Unem- 
ployment,” 


resented in 


FORMULATION OF PLANS AND PROGRAMS, 

Many new and constructive ideas developed by the staff of the di- 
vision were formulated and published in circular letters bearing the 
following titles: No. 3, “Suggestions to Principals and Teachers”; 
No. 5, “ Training for Americanization Service: No. 7. America First 
Campaign. low to Advertise Night Schools"; No. 8, ditto, “How 
State rtments of Education Can Help"; No. 93 ditto, “ How 
Chambers of Commerce Can Cooperate"; No. 10, ditto, * What Women's 
Organizations Can Do”; No. 11, ditto, “ How to Organize an Evening 
School for Immigrants”; Fo. 12, ditto, How Industries can Co- 
berate: No 15, ditto, “How Libraries Can Help“; No, 14, ditto, 
“How Foreign-language Newspapers Can C rate“; No. 15, ditto, 
“ What Some Members of the Committee of One Hundred Have Done; 
No. 16, ditto, “ How Labor Unions Can Cooperate"; No. 17, ditto, 
“ How Sectarian Organizations Can Cooperate ; Ne. 18, ditto, “ How 
Patriotic Societies Can Cooperate”; No. 19, ditto, “How Itellglous 
Organizations for Women Can Cooperate”; and No. 20, ditto, “A Call 
Orrhe epecialtot tech t this division h 

the s fist in charge of this division has pared a schedule of 
Standards and methods in the education of Ep petari which will 
in the future, as further elaborated, form the basis for the program of 
work of this division. One part of this has so far been made available 
for distribution. 

PUBLICITY. 


Over 250,000 circulars, news letters. news releases, and publications 
have been sent during the year to sehool superintendents, principals, 
and teachers; to college and university presidents; to women's clubs 
and women's organizations and agencies; to patriotic organizations; 
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to organizations of foreign-born men and women; to educational asso- 
ciations; to postmasters; and to English and foreign-language news- 
papers. Fifteen articles and papers were pre by the specialist 
and the members of his staff and published in such publications as 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Nocia ence, 
the American Lender (organ of the American Association of Forcign- 
33 Newspapers), the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Patriotic Instructors, Immigrants in America Review, the Immigra- 
tion Journal, the Journals of the State Teachers’ Federation of Kansas 
and New York, the Baltimore Labor Leader, and the Bulletin of the 
New Jersey State Department of Education. 

To stimulate the school attendance of adult immigrants over 100,000 
" America First“ posters, printed in English and seven prevalent for- 
eign languages, were distributed in large numbers to superintendents of 
= ot industries, postmasters, miscellaneous organizations, and in- 

viduals. 

The exhibit charts and publications of the division were shown in 
the following places: The National Conference on Immigration and 
Americanization at Philadelphia in January, 1916; the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at Washington in 
February, 1916; the Life Conservation Exhibit of the United States 
Government at the National Museum. Washington, in February, 1016; 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities at the National Catholic 
University of America, Washington, in September, 1916; the conference 
of the Illinois Valley Teachers’ Association at Moline and also at La 
Salle, III., in October, 1910; the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association at New York City in July, 1916. 

ORGANIZATION AXD COOPERATION. 


The division. has cooperated with many private organizations by 
formulating programs of work and by making suggestions. Special as- 
sistance was rendered to over 25 chambers of commerce. over 200 in- 
dustrial establishments, over 20 educational associations, over 50 
religious and philanthropic associations, and to a large number of mis- 
cellaneous societies, 

The division is now conducting a nation-wide “America first ™ cam- 
paign in cooperation with the Committee of One Hundred appointed by 
the United States Commissicner of Education. The specialist in charge 
of the division is the chairman of the executive committce and in charge 
of the publicity campaign. The object of the 8 is to aid schools, 
at their request, In reaching the 3,000,000 non-English-speaking immi- 


grants. 
COUNSEL. UPON PRACTICAL METHODS, 


This division has given and received counsel by participation in con- 
ferences, committee meetings, nal interviews, and correspondence 
with officers and representatives of teachers’ assocations, business 
women's associations, State departments of education, associations of 
commerce, social workers, women's clubs, college and saroy prest- 
dents and ‘aculties, and numerous individuals. Members of the staff 
have addressed over 78 meetings during the past year. While engaged 
in giving information, they are also seeking light upon every phaxe of 
Americanization. It is a fundamental aim of the division to be of na- 
tional service in dealing with the complex peonon of immigration 
and to rate with every possible agency n preening its solution, 
(Division of Immigrant Education Circular No. 21, Jan, 17, 1917.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Note the headlines, I beg the Sena- 
tors, which I repeat in order to. show the impossibility of doing 
any of the work proposed with so small an appropriation. 

The Division of Immigrant Education pursues activities Which may 
be classified as follows: 

Surveys, field investigations, and research to ascertain conditions, 
fachities, and needs, in order to establish the basis for constructive 
National, State, and loeal work. 

Again: i 

Publicity bgt news letters, circular letters, bulletins, articles in 
the daily and periodical press, exhibits, special reports, and by tectures 
and addresses, 

Again: 

Organization of cooperation among public and private agencies, 
by serving as a clearing house, by projecting plans of work, and by 
developing organized facilities upon request. 

Again: 

Counsel given through conferences, 
interviews, and correspondence. 

Those are the headlines of the activities of this body under 
the Bureau of Education, and when you come to a detalled 
statement of each of these headings there is not any organiza- 
tion in the United States that is big enough to handle it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he is through enumerating the activities of the bureau? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, All I care to enumerate, but if the 
Senator has something in that line—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I know the Senator will be very much in- 
terested in knowing that after teaching agriculture and food 
conservation and social hygiene and a vast multitude of other 
matters, the bureau in its report for 1917 requests authoriza- 
tion to have control of 4,000 reindeer in Alaska, so that they 
may look to their better distribution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think, if the Senator really wants 
the activities of the Bureau of Education he could not get it in 
as small a space as he has there. I will say to the Senator that 
their activities extend over every field of American life. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ean picture the pedagogue in the frozen 
fields of Alaska herding reindeer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not going inte that further, but 


committee meetings, personal 


I am going just-as deeply as I can to show that there is not any 
necessity for this bill. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Certainly. 


1918. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. While the Senator is beginning that 
subject, I should like to call his attention to a statement made 
upon the floor this morning by the Senator in charge of the bill, 
which, if I understood him correctly, was that there are 700,000 
drafted men of the United States who are illiterates. I should 
like to ask the Senator how many men have been drawn under 
the selective draft, as he is the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. How many altogether? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Altogether. 

Mr. THOMAS. There are 700,000 subject to the draft. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Within the draft age. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Seven hundred thousand in the United 
States of the draft age, you say? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Who are illiterate? 

Mr. THOMAS. Who can not speak or read the English 
language. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Who can not read or write. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course a greater number than that were 
actually drafted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have here the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior upon which the statement was based. He 
says that there are now nearly 700,000 men of draft age in the 
United States who are illiterate and who can not read or write 
in English or any other language. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Of the draft age? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of the draft age. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, What is the number in the United States 
of the draft age? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. About ten million, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. About ten million. 

Mr. PENROSE. I assume that these illiterates are largely 
foreigners. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Nearly altogether so. 

Mr. PENROSE. Practically altogether so. There is nothing 
extraordinary in the fact that there are 700,000 illiterates of 
foreign birth. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I was surprised at the 
statement of fact; but taking the statistics of the last census 
I find that of the males of voting age there were only 8.4 
per cent illiterate. Of course, they must be 21 years of age, 
and this classification includes all above that age. Of the 
negro race there were only 30.4 per cent; of those of foreign 
birth, only 12.7 per cent; and of the children of foreign and 
mixed marriages, only 1.10 per cent who are illiterate. It seems 
to me there must be some grave error in the statement which 
was made here regarding the proportion of the men of the draft 
age in the United States who are illiterate, and it seems to 
me a very unfortunate thing that any false impression should 
go out to the country regarding the character of the men who 

constitute our Army. 

Í Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to read a little further 
from the statement of Secretary Lane. He says: 

There are 700,000 men who can not read or write who may be drafted 
within our Army within the next year or two. 

Then I wiil read the balance of the figures which are given 
upon this subject by the Secretary: 

There are in the United States (or were when the census was taken 
in 1910) 5,516,163 persons over 10 years of age who were unable 
to read or write in any language. There are now nearly 700,000 
men of draft age in the United States who are, I presume, registered, 
who can not read or write in English or in any other language. Over 
4,600,000 of the illiterates in this country were 20 years of age or 
more. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be allowed to attract the attention of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] and also of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmrrH}? I am satisfied that there 
has been a great error which has crept into the assertion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the consequence of which he would 
not wish to be responsible for. It is equivalent to an allegation 
that we are about to put into our Army a vast number of men— 
the Senator from Georgia says 700,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Seven hundred thousand. 


Mr. LEWIS. Seven hundred thousand human beings who 
have not enough intelligence to know what they are doing, why 
they are summoned, or for what they are fighting. 
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It also intimates that our country’s system of education in 
our different States must have been so deficient as to have left 
us this relic of such a vast sum of human beings who are alleged 
to be illiterate. May I assume that there has been misappre- 
hension; that the word “illiterate” in that sense was meant 
merely to convey that in the English language they were not 
learned? May I assume that the foreigners to whom the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] has made allusion, may 
still be people of information upon general subjects, but happen 
not to have had an English learning, and are illiterate only in 
the sense that they are not scholars in the English language? 

Mr. PENROSE: Will the Senator from Illinois permit a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. Perhaps many of these men suffer from 
what has been called a “ meager education,” but the figures un- 
doubtedly have been grossly exaggerated to bolster up this 
fraudulent bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, of ceurse I can not enter 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not mean to make any reflection upon 
the Committee on Education and Labor, of which I am a mem- 
ber—although I did not attend the meeting of the committee 
that reported this bill—or upon the Senator having the bill in 
charge, but I am convinced that the Superintendent of Education 
needs careful watching. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have only to conclude with this statement: I 
do not know whence these figures came; of course, I could not 
know what the inference, but I must, from my general knowl- 
edge of my country, from the appreciation we all have of our 
institutions, deny that there can exist in the United States of 
America to-day, under our system, 700,000 men capable of bear- 
ing arms for the country who are illiterate and ignorant. f 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois is 
entirely right. They are not there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have asked the -Pro- 
vost Marshal General and the Commissioner of Education re- 
garding the matter, and I am trying to find out if either can 
give the information that is asked 58 which I will insert in 
my remarks. Let me say this for the foreign-born illiterates 
who are in the United States Army: I was talking to a young 
eolonel in the Army some months ago, who was being sent out 
to Chicago to train a regiment of foreigners. He told me that 
it almost broke his heart when he was instructed to go there 
and train those foreigners, because it had been his hope that he 
would have a distinctively American force in his command; but 
I saw him some time afterwards, when he told me he was per- 
fectly charmed with the result of his effort to train those men, 
He said there were hardly any of them who could speak English 
when he assumed command, but that they innnediately or- 
ganized night schools in the cantonment, and the men promptly 
learned enough of the English language to obey every command 
of every officer who spoke English. 

Not only that, but they showed their patriotic spirit when an 
announcement was read out at the head of the column to these 
young men—foreigners all them, Czechs, Poles, and men of 
every neutral nation represented around Chicago, where they 
came from—when this announcement was read out to them 
about the sale of liberty bonds they raised $80,000 in subscrip- 
tions to those bonds. So the taking in of these illiterates among 
our American troops is not a disadvantage to them, even in 
eases where they can not read or write. It will teach them to 
read and write. The fact that a man can not write does not in 
the least make him a poor soldier, for such a man is frequently 
the most gallant soldier in the world. He is not afraid to die 
for his country. Illustrations innumerable might be cited from 
the pages of history to sustain these propositions. 

But now, Mr. President, getting down to the statement that 
this is simply a duplication of work, transferring it to a body 
that can not do it as well as it is now being done, I desire to 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the public 
schools of the United States, in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Naturalization of the Department of Labor, have this work in 
hand. In April, 1914, after years of contact with the public 
schools, this bureau undertook to cooperate with them as to the 
education of illiterates. 

A plan was proposed by the Bureau of Naturalization for link- 
ing together the public schools throughout the United States 
with the Federal Government. 

I have found, Mr. President, in studying the work of this 
bureau that, without any additional appropriations from Con- 
gres:, while carrying on its regular work the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization has been working in direct cooperation with the 
publie schools during the last four years. At the present time 
in 1,797 cities, towns, and small communities, extending clear 
into the mining camps, the publie schools of the United States 
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have organized with the Bureau of Naturalization in teaching 
the candidate for citizenship the things he should know as an 
American citizen, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely want to suggest to the Senator, 
in connection with this subject, that the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion and also one of the intelligence bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment are trying to do this identical work for the foreign-born 
soldiers to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And their representatives were in to see 
me this morning, as chairman of the Immigration Committee, 
insisting that certain additional facilities be afforded to do the 
work, ` 1 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so. That is what I am call- 
ing attention to. There is a sleeper in the bill that is now 
before the Senate which provides that, before the Bureau of 
Education touches the patriotic side of this question—the 
illiterate soldiers and sailors—it must have the consent of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. That is a 
little more camouflage. The bill was not intended for the sol- 
diers of the Republic whe are illiterate. Behind it is an 
alleged benevolent organization that intends only to supplant 
existing systems of schools and to coordinate industrial life 
with the system it has in view. Let our publie schools do the 
work that the framers of our State governments intended they 
should do and that has been recognized from the earliest days 
of the Republic that they should do. Any attempts to inter- 
fere with them, whether made by Mr. Claxton or any other 
body of men outside of the jurisdiction of the several States, 
will result in disloeating the public-school system of the country. 

Now, to show you what the Bureau of Naturalization has been 
trying to do, I will state that in July, 1916, -hey held a con- 
vention here in the eity which was attended by educators from 
all over the country. Superintendents of public schools of all 
the States were here. I remember very distinetly meeting 
Superintendent Alderman, a very distinguished educator of my 
State. There were men here from New England, from the 
border States, from the whole country clear down to Mexico. 
At this convention the work of the publie schools, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Naturalization, was fully discussed. The 
public schools had furnished the Bureau of Naturalization with 
the material for the preparation of a texthook for the purpose 
of developing a standard course in eitizenship instruction. 

The Commissioner of Education and the members of his bu- 
reau attended that convention. Why did he not cooperate with 
the system that was then in vogue and is now in vogue instead 
of trying to sidetrack it and go to another proposition and con- 
fuse the existing system? They fully discussed with the public- 
school officials and officials of the Bureau of Naturalization the 
textbook matter submitted by the publie schools to the Bureau 
of Naturalization. This textbook, therefore, has been completed 


and is awaiting its publication to be distributed to the candidates 
for citizenship. 

Mr. President, 438,000 foreigners applied for first citizenship 
papers last year. The Burgin of Naturalization has worked 
out a system, bused upon the law, which gives it charge of all 
matters relating to the naturalization of aliens, Under this 
authority it has united the courts and the public schools with 
the bureau for the purpose of making it possible for candidates 
for naturalization to prepare themselves for the responsibilities 
of American citizenship. The Bureau of Naturalization received 
the names last year of approximately a million and a quarter 
foreigners, It has endeavored to induce these foreigners to at- 
tend the citizenship classes which the bureau has prevailed 
upon the public schools in nearly 1,800 cities and small commu- 
nities to provide for them. All of this work has been earried 
on for four years without any additional appropriation for that 
purpose; yet, Mr. President, we are met here with a proposition 
for an appropriation of $100,000, and we will be met by appeals 
to Congress hereafter for millions of dollars to do the work 
which is being done now by appropriations which are made 
simply for the carrying on of the ordinary business of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

It seems to me that the experience which has been gained by 
this branch of the Government should not be overlooked in con- 
sidering a measure of this kind. It has in four years attained 
practical results which can later be made the foundation for 
any further and wider scope of effert in cooperation with the 
public schools of the United States. 

I desire to submit here the names of the cities and towns by 


States, together with their population in 1910, as well as their’ 


foreign population and the number of foreigners in those places 
who declared their intention to become citizens from July 1, 1910, 
to July 30, 1917, showing that this work is not local but is gen- 
eral; it covers the whole United States. A system has been 
worked out which has not only proven advantageous in the last 
five or six years but will prove more so, provided we do not 
dynamite it with a bill that destroys the work which the Bureau 
of Naturalization has undertaken in cooperation with the courts 
and the public-school systems of the country. 

Mr. President, I will explain to the Senate what is meant by 
cooperation with the courts. The court holds the application 
for citizenship up until the alien goes to a school—some night 
school, perhaps, connected with the public schools—and tries to 
qualify himself for the duties of citizenship, with the result that 
these men are absolutely prepared for citizenship before their 
final papers are issued. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be printed in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks. without reading, the data or statisties to 
which I called attention a few moments agv, so that the Senate 
may see at a glance to-morrow morning just what the States are 
doing and what cities and towns all over the United States are 
participating in this work in conjunction with the common- 
school systems and in conjunction with the courts for the pur- 
pose of teaching these people the duties of citizenship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the order is 
made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Forcign-born white males of voting age, 1910, naturalization 9 Ned — fiscal year ended June 30, Dr, and names furnished, by States and 
or towns. 
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Charles 9 5, 892 $21 455 289 19 5 
Chero 4,8% 75 425 183 29 v E IERTE 
25,577 4,880 2,615 1.6007 8 I ee 
29, 292 4,28 2,309 3,302 128 49 19 
43,028 8,101 4,132 2,597 219 65 22 
85,368 10,395 5,231 2,807 392 109 39 
2,573 175 93 r ß EAR 
38, 39. 6,089 3,220 1 5h H 9 
15,543 2,188 1,199 609 95 2¹ 7 6 4 
S 36 4 Soret ERS 
ATREA RLS CORE ESAE ER ETAN E OA Respro’ 5 1 
83 322 95 31 190 13 6 
1,059 7¹⁴ 3⁵ 13 25 2 2 
283 oo 45 27 6 1 2 
565 202 58 16 58 3 1 
rr N EE I a A E L r S . eee 
Sioux City (includes activities at Leeds, Riverside, and South Sioux City). 47, 10,452 5,781 2,408 389 76 50 36 5 
8 (includes activities at Waterloo East Side and Waterloo West Side) 20, @3 2, 700 1,404 — Meme atl 302 6 4 
Atchison 16, 429 1,084 526 289 46 15 10 8 4 


bany. 
New 3 activities at Algiers, Amesville, Chef Manteur, Gen- 
uy Gretna, Lakeview, Lee, Little Woods, McDonoghville, Milneburg, 
Pontchartrain Grow .... seta io ee 
e er roe Ay anal ch eae eee eae 


4488 


Foreign-born white males of voting age, 1910, eee jpapere filed in scat oat gonr ended June 30, 1917, and names furnished, by States and 


ties or towna—Contin 


State and city or town. 


ee 
ao 


383888 


BESS 


„FFF 
we 


— — 


mA 


— 


ay, 
dale, Mount Winans, Orangeville, R 
son, — a EAE AIAT TIOTI AS TEAT 
Massachusetts 
Adams 13,028 
5,112 
11,187 
, 536 
16, 215 
5,542 
18,650 
Pr 9, 407 
Boston de actis activities at Allston, Bri; Charlestown, Dorchester, 
Mattapan, Mount Hope, — Kr Roxbury, South Bos- 
ro niger West Roxbury)...... JJV AAT T T TT EA 670, 585 
Hyde P. 15, 507 
Brid 7, 688 
B 56, 878 
27,792 
104, 839 
4,797 
$2, 452 
25, 401 
13,075 
2, 585 
6, 421 
9, 254 
2,152 
4,267 
3,363 
8, 524 
5,139 
5,183 
33, 484 
119, 295 
2,798 
2,928 
Tiv 4,032 
Falmouth. 3, 144 
Fitchburg. 37, 826 
Framingham (includes activities at Ashland, Hopkinton, and Sherborn). 12,948 
Franklin (includes activities at Wrenthamᷣʒͤyůhůõhh 5,641 
Medway....... 7 2,696 
„ E usacsonscnusscesnesnadsoosess 14, 699 
ages tee Br (ineludes activities at Essex)...... 2 — 5 
rere te eee reer ree eer ere rere „67 
Greenfield tinchades activities at Deerfleld) . 10, 427 
Hanover (includes activities at Norwelland Pembroke 2,326 


< 


Haverhill Bar activities at Merrimac, Mass., and 
oa 44,115 
9, 894 
1 §⁰⁰¹. ( ⁰ E T T E ET EERE TENET 4,965 
Holyoke (includes activities at South Hadley Falls and 8 zu 57,730 
5 (includes activities at Berlin, Bolton, and Stow) 6, 743 
swich (includes activities at Hamilton, Rowley, and — — 
2 (includes activities at Lunenberg). . 17,580 


ee ‘nctudes activities at Bedford and B 
Lowell. 


i Marlboro (includes activities at Northboro and Southboro).. 
Maynard. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


Population, 1910. 


APRIL 3, 


Naturalization 
Foreign-born papers filed in 
white males of county July 1, Names furnished. 


voting age, 1910. 


1916, to 8 30, 


Decia- | Peti- | Pe- Canai 
clar- dates’ 
rations. tions. ants. toners. wives. 


2,574] 1,000 454 6 4 
2639| 17022 271 4 i 
309 181 74 
4,280 | 1,883 610 9 7 ii 
1,315 526 210 8 7 4 
6,701 2,537 823 4 3 7 
1,539 602 270 14 3 8 
e ANET 1 N aaa iš 
988 3 3 
1,383 1 1 
868 1 1 
12,078 i 
LOSE ee e erm A a th ek Sa 
STN pace A e A Wi a eee e 
r 
ee ee e ee 
cc 
7 o aa inte Ana 
2,688 1, N 


77,043 | 33,638 10,643 
er E FOB a ae 
661 259 
2,758 | 1, 157 
1,638 770 
4,43 1,019 
1,572 
4.061 2,174 
1,908 
240,722 | 103,160 
4.42 2.077 
2,317 1,623 
15,425 7,0 
8,345 2.307 
34,808 14, 636 
1, 156 489 
13,748 | 5,88 
10,036 | 4,330 
4.708 1/916 
520 217 
1,649 738 
2.718 1,200 
1,579 704 
547 253 
3,07 1,237 
1,371 698 
1,020 470 
9,607 47085 
50,874 | 20,181 
706 295 
591 201 
1,000 497 
544 245 
13,611 | 5,8833 1,950 
3,156 55 
722 


1018; rA CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE. 4489. 


Foreign-born white males of voting age, 1910, naturalization papers filed in fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, and names furnished, by States and 
cities or towns—Continued, 


1 


. 
rn n 
Population, 1910. white males of . —— July 1. Names furnished, 


voting age, 1910. 1916, od J ee 30, 


State and city or town. 


Decla- Peti- 
rations. | tions. 


"wi 
e ee 
Monson 904 e sean k= se T S ATTER 
1,936 A TTT 4 4 
1,997 926 4 4 
1, 584 H 4 6 
42,625 17,151 190 158 
1,072 r PAAT OS T ATST 
1,232 CRS} AIBN EES cous ER MEOT E 3 
3,007 1,215 12 6 
11,191 4,061 21 18 
6, 046 2, 561 8 7 
4, 880 2,130 9 6 
2,400 1, 133 12 21 
. 3, 560 1,619 3 2 
rene eee e 1 1 
2,555 1, 289 42 28 
3,074 1,354 9 it 
5, 341 eS Ai 25 9 
6, 744 3,176 22 27 
3, 462 199 RR cncd less lentasePulosde cre E caus 
3, 754 350 C ( suvalewensseblussrepedaseuns 
12, 141 3.722 1,621 463 1 
4,996 2,367 51 
33: 2,400 1,407 48 
502 E A ͤ ˙ o EEUNA 1 
339 153 |. EA PAETE T 
LA ENS ATA 
eA RTS S AEG N A EAr O 
2,443 |. 4i 31 
Mok cece sepenicecvobasshivecssause sls CO A 2 1 
S 77 83 
0 ⁵» C ˙ % 0 ⁵ ͤ» uf. ATTA HTT. ß 
Southbridge (includes activities at gains ats Pen: 7 12, 592 4,315 657 23 21 
Nb ee (includes activities at Long Meadow ..s....---.-- 2 88, 926 2, 999 4,182 83 120 
5 3, 501 $26 „ . weakens 
7,090 1,362 A 1 5 
6,316 1,439 . 4 4 0 
34,259 9,779 22 23 
4,671 TA OUR i 2 2 
11,404 3,128 12 4 
5,818 r ß 
4,892 1,306 9 
3,863 GEN 6 nr STEATS we ADE aoc od PAE BE, SVE hour Meee 
27, 834 7, 683 17 
12,875 4,057 10 
11,509 4,096 7 
5,413 1,559 2 
16,04 4,401 11 
9,224 2.100 3 
7.202 1,108 3 
9,309 2, 486 7 
10, 132 2; 093 12 
15, 308 4,039 13 
145, 986 48, 492 146 
Albioi 5,833 e 3 2 
Anha a ANER EER R ESATA A E LTT NA EE DE A a S LE 
Baltic (includes activities at Atlantic Mine, ae Trimountain)}............]....0.2..... 1 1 
Battle Creek 25, 267 2,616 6 6 
Bay City. 45, 166 „027 67 63 
e e g MMS Beta ty 4,119 rr cbse Sade finde Seco ebeoe 
Renter ae (includes activities at Coloma and Milburg) - . — 2 i 18 25 
tft ß ̃ ĩͤ peebasane * if 17 
. Calumet (includes activities at Centennial, fees Sane Heights, Kearsarge. = 
, Tamarack, and Wolverine; exclusive of Laurium and io Bed 
PL Sl RR ene NORET TAEST 77 
8, 537 2,617 
4,211 1,953 
3,775 1, 501 
465, 766 156, 565 


5, 088 471 
13,194 4,095 
38, 550 6, 662 
aie one. 4,211 1,423 
Grand Haven (includes activities at Ferrysburg and Spring Lake) 5, 856 1, 364 
GANG T ooo en Ne te eee E A ea 112, 571 28,335 
Gwynn (includes activities at Austin and Princeton) 4 „4 „444 4„„„„„„ 
3 (includes activities at Franklin Mine and James Mine)... 8, 981 3,162 1,611 
4,120 915 
3,559 1,261 
10, 490 2, 
5,030 744 
9,216 3,741 
tS BERET Re Ty fo ee A RRT 
12,821 6,234 
12,448 4,732 
31,433 4,307 


LVI——285 


4490 GONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE, ava". 


Foreign-born white males of vot age, 1910, naturalization papers filed in fiscal year ended June 30, 1917. d 
gn 1 ing ag 88 Je a r yea j „ and names furnished, by States ont 


Sandy rer 
papers filed in 
county July 1. 
1916, to June 30, 
1917. 


Foreign- horn 
white males of 
voting age, 1910. 


Population, 1910. Names furnished, 


State and city or town. 


r tinued. 
anistee (includes activities at East Lake, File City, and Oak Hill) 


Marqustts Wau lv sudavdeuswonssa T 

Mohawk (includes activities at Ahmeek and Allouez 

Monroe e netivities at Erie and La frye 
Muskegon (includes activities at Fruitport and 


a N 
Port eias Renee activities at North Port Huron, Salt Block, and 
Nr 
Rivet Bongs (includes activities at Ecorse, Ford olen Navarre)... ..... 
(includes activities at Birch Run, prapat Burt, Carrollton, 
<a Fosters, Freeland, Merrill, Oakley, Creek, and Zil- 


verse Ci 
Ypsilanti aois activities at Saline and Wayne 
Abert ie (includes activities at Alden, Armstrong, Clarks Grove, Glen- 
„ and Manchester 


PCC TVT 44 1 44994 
hak 5 activities at Adriatic, Messaba, and Stevens... 1,99 A SSE cnc ccc annfeeeeccccecfoccececacsl 1 8 6 
— includes activities at Brownsdale, Lansing, Lyle, Oakland, and 
SET sense PESEN A TEI S ARY 1 4 2 
RLA a Ca A A i eee SS aes 2 4 2 
Bi (includes activities at Pineville)... ... Fee r STE 3 9 9 
Brainerd (includes activities at Barrows jj) „ 13 7 5 
BURR Sood AR d y „ , stadnh becamebuera sas 7 4 
13 25 27 
2 12 7 
8 e 
7 10 7 
146 140 140 
2 ~ 
Grand Forks, N. Dak............ i 3 
Ely (includes ee r 8 15 12 
Eveleth. + aes 13 16 14 
2 1 2 
5 4 2 
4 9 8 
13 1 15 
Grund E E E E R ̃ SA A EE Aal] S E p 1: Y EP v =) PE EAS 28 i 
2 at Alice, tig ed Carson Lak e, Dupond, 
Glenn, berton, „ Mabel Hill, 
Mitchel — — 1 —. Pool, and Stevenson 13 17 
Sie 33 c . . 5 
Keewatin (includes activities at Bennet Mine, Bray Location, and St. Paul 5 
n E E EA S E S] E TE APET EREE A] Ill! ẽ M c QQ Y ET ORINE x 
a ANA SEE VAE SASE BELT Y O S AG 25 
nd T ah al Seth i 
Mankato (includes activities at Eagle Lake, Kasota, Lake Crystal, annum PP n N 
1 er 4 
Pieka 7 EEA] Fy EAEN SOUS acs 
Mon 2 
7 
3 
1 


Ban 


on 


COREE R E %%% „% T EES BAT “5 
Gulfport...........--.. eee A aus 5 eee e er ee —— — 
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Foreign born white males of voting age, 1910, naturalization papers filed in fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, and names furnished, by States and 
cities or towns—Continued. 


Population, 1910. 


State and city or town, 


De- 
Peti- | DO | Peti ; 
tions. a tioners. dates 
8,4 375 208 T . 
5 F ar isi ibi 15 
9/859 412 777 Irene! E bears j 
5,980 4 ME A R n a E T EN EE A AR EAR 
77,403 8,113 4,281 30 476 5 11 
687,020 125. 63.440 os| 1,038 377| 612 
4,976 505 r Fe me Ay a Oe pt Para EE 
17,822 801 rn DSE A eT VEE Sane 8 1 3 
13,018 3,6062 1,943 nI RAN 16 9 
2,992 41¹ 2¹ 28 4 11 
4,697 852 555 14 61 10 4 
12.880 2.907 2.020 rA PERASA 1 
4,869 2,099 1,314 12 8 7 
0 A SA L R MOQ ETA ERRO ATT 
1,369 686 47 81 2 2 
1.861 869 12 80 S 2 
422 
237 


-o 
2 
8 88 


e 
Manchester (includes activities at Auburn, Bedford, Bow, Candia, Chester, 


Grassmere, Hookset, and Weare).....-..........---.-..------see-0-----> 70, 063 
Goffstown 2,579 
26, 005 
Portsmouth 11, 269 
Salem (includes activities at Hampshire). 2,117 
Gre Weinan Wale A E E s CegeME N E E SoU E S E al dunes 1,966 
New Jerse: 
6, 
4 


3,64 
Dover (includes activities at Bowlbyville, Denville, Kenvi 
Mine Hill, Rockaway, and Succasunna) 7,408 1,313 
Wharton 2,983 1,133 
3, 163 1,215 
4,275 1, 187 
3, 807 1,272 
3,448 1,365 
73, 409 23, 891 
9,924 2,500 
( TO E ES 
4,050 3,255 
14, 498 5,257 
70,324 27, 668 
Irvington. Z 11,877 2480 
Jersey Cit} 267, 779 77,697 
Kearne ERS activities at Arlington and North Arlington) 18, 659 6, 024 
Leonia (includes activities at Palisade Park and Ridgefield) o ANTATT OTOT 
Fort La. 2 921 492 
1, 264 636 
2,529 1,250 
5, 141 2,023 T ͤ A 4 10 6 
2, 850 T Th / period ea es os eer 
2, 657 1,115 
110,655 49, 674 
6, 048 2, 278 
8, 069 3, 660 
28, 467 10, 920 
45,398 | 20, 182 
1,041 476 
953 442 
1,214 512 
14, 288 7,201 


F 
4492 eee RECORD—SENATE: 4 APRIL 35) + 


Foreign-born white males of voting age, 1910, naturalization mls cnr year ended pre 50, 1917, and names Jerald. by. States and” 
cities or rect sie o 


ntinued. 


Naturalizaton 
papers filed in 
county July 1, 
1916, Sur J — 30, 


Foreign-born 
white males of 


Population, 1910. 
voting age, 1910. 


Names furnished. 


Stato and city or town. 


New Jersey—Continued. 
lainfield 


2 20, 550 4,144 9 7 10 | 
ER 9,337 1,659 3 2 3 | 
Little S s 
7,398 993 11 4 9 
5,416 768 4 3 6 
Summit (includes activities at Chatham, Millburn, New Providence, Short 
A/ vd aceasta sep ap ees 2 a 15 2 7 
21,023 66 46 "BS 
96,815 205 204 283 
Id. 6,420 8 3 2 
West Hoboken (includes activities at North Bergen). 35, 403 32 49 52 
West New York (includes activities at Union Hill)... 13, 560 12 25 29 
e TA E E A ,, , SOT . 
eee i eben S A A P OR OEO S E O A 2,399 > fh UFM] 1 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque (includes activities at Baralas, Martinez Town, and Old 
BRIN os aris poke can ͤœ᷑»Vʒ⁊ᷓỹ⁊ —. 8 11,029 1,209 5 3 2 
wae iar g e nabek csatench heeea vey RNs ery E a 5,072 196 
Albany gocs activities at West Albanx) 100, 253 18, 165 
Albion (includes activities at Fancher ner Hulberton )))) 5,016 995 
31,267 10,624 
34, 668 7,620 
4,138 604 
11,613 2,133 1,026 
Bin ton (includes activities at Endicott, Johnson City, and Union)... AS, 443 7,389 3,310 
Bufalo (includes activities at Cheektowaga and Sloan) 423,715 118, 444 56, 337 
Carthage 3, 563 483 266 
24,709 7,373 2,990 
13, 730 1,795 896 
4 3, 921 1,913 1,192 
4,364 727 385 
17,221 5,146 2, 548 
Fredon; 5,285 1,187 536 
Ellenville (includes activities ot Graenfleld and Na 3,114 316 157 
Elmira (includes activities at Horseheads and W 2,494 
ee ae 155 
SMe Se has aaa oan suen e 1,050 
8 ators 1,777 
PUNE ut coos ocaecp anche ae anennShvatapeb basen olpucee sei bapexeyey exces 
3 6 
TEETE OTELLO EET 5 11 13 
723 374 4 16 8 
5,035 2,741 31 59 53 
1,832 581 25 18 28 
1, 558 887 7 12 10 
387 266 42 6 5 
6.407 819 346 na „ ORO E, IE a 
5,699 1,641 781 A 12 8 10 
) 6, 634 1,343 699 268 2 3 2 
pe asttvitics at Knowlesville and Middieport).............. 5, 683 1,058 553 300 |. 3 a 
includes activities at Bronxville and Pelham)............. 30,919 AATA 3,612 5 8 23 35 37 
c 14 10 
1.2 9 19 21 
8,677 | 4,000) 1.97 . 27 36 35 
1,927,703 2,807 | 9,162 6, 192 
12.00 5, 755 2, . 4 eee 83 130 120 
3, 628 10 5 5 
eH a, A mn e 
2,424 23 10 17 
876 9 2 
ss 741 e PEA EE AESA 
P copsie , 54 2,122 994 3¹ 
Rochester (includes activities at Irondequoit, Brighton, Chili, Clarkson, 
Gates, Greece, Hamlin, Henrietta, Mendon, Ogden, Parma, Penfield, 
Perinton, Pittsford, Riga, Rush, Sweden. Webster, and Wheatland). 218, 149 58, 983 
Rockville Center (includes activities at East Rockaway, Lynbrook, Mal- 
rr . E E TS 3.667 420 
RO er ORT ES CTS Fed Oey pore tee eee 20,497 4,114 
Schenectady (includes activities at Alplaus, Glenville, Niskayuna, and 
South Schenectady). 72. 826 18, 631 
tia. 2, 857 374 
5, 189 1, 663 
137, 249 30, 781 
76, 813 15, 432 
4,737 867 
15, 074 2,750 
74,419 21,308 
26,730 6; 268 
15,949 3, 898 
79, 803 26, 590 
1 activities at Kannapolis) 8,715 21 


Concord 
North Dakota: 


5,443 56 
a a oo oes en aces esac davenievos cae e 5,157 1, 652 255 67 17 
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Torelhn born white males of toting age, 1910, naturalization papers filed in fecal year ended June 30, 1917, and names furnished, by States and 
cities or towns—Continued. 


Naturalization 
papers filed in 
eounty July 1 
1916, to June 
1917. 


Names furnished. 


State and city or town. 


— ee 


North Dakota—Continued. 


Diode e sl “AUC Cel APs MO | MPibinceoes 
5 (includes activities at Borlin, Judd, and Medbury). =~. I t hE deste cea 
9 ao AEN 2% ii EEDA E E ASEA Rae DIA EE ARENA 
FAMIOMO WI. < cand con rae one ceccase nceccenss nesrccensesencrecssneensencssvosd 
Alm N „ „„ ee eee 
N r e 
re Saude beauds ĩ ͤ 0000000 PINTOS 
! TTT imi e e ie, 9 DO 
ico 3 r eee 
N „%% o rr y de sshineadeléeteh eon dr 
Valley Cit 1,072 540 
All on. 053 334 
kio: 
j 3a ra 
&29 
= 2 2 
Liar 
Aab 0 23% 
Buesras 872 ST TA r e 
Byesville.. 332 18t 
Canoas 511 iudas activities at New Berlin, North Industry, and Osnaburg). 8, — 2 — 
nie ]yn“nn , ĩᷣͤ , rer en 
77... cence es csaeeatcasensenneen cscs cennness 56,792 | 23,723 
West Par ) 195, 703 94, 431 
Cleveland Hol guts "602 257 
East Cleveland... 1,418 / / eerie er Rise Ter gia 
eee k r E RO RE TOEN 
Nowberg.. 8 / A SATE CNEA 
Co’ ony J d ͤ̃ͤ—ö ̃ — —— 16,285 
nox it) 222 TV/ 1,533 
TRA PROD oe oa ne ern „ 0 ĩͤ 0 13, 847 
Ban Y 2.800 
Elyria. 3,001 
Forsythe 4 „ fg 2 2144 „4% S 244 4 4 
Hato eg wives at Ca Otto, Farin or usd 
imnilton (includes 
Symmes 35,279 3,309 
} 2,685 817 
3,084 Oat Sea ee: S oae. y aa a s W SEEST MRE os 
pa 28,883 10,929 a 20 
9,133 1,540 5 6 
4,271 QOS Fs BOS Wel / head RE, Bye od eee 
Geet 8,361 2, 502 8 5 
5, 501 595 1 1 
13,388 752 1 2 
6,122 r TE TE ETR AS 
San (includes activities at Beiolt, Green. and Washingtonvitie)-- ees > LEA =, RBA SOMA Sec ic cal A ae OAE I al S06 se 3 
p 57 pA U 5 activities at Cold F osecccen cote 46,921 3,156 1,662 5 3 
22,391 5,214 3,103 12 9 
3,370 1,055 r ETA 1 7 
11,894 O44 nod) Cea) . e 
168, 497 32,037 15, 826 186 182 
11,081 1,352 A 2 1 
79,066 24,860 eee 47 61 
6,181 199 128 2 
3.253 556 305 iiss 
2,963 4¹¹ S K Ot ee ae EE CRANES EDO Se 
1,671 
4,582 
1,830 
1s, 182 MAES 
1 
P A A TREIER E SS RE E SES 1 
9,599 4,088 2,582 41 1 
207, 214 43, 780 25, 230 383 234 
51,913 6, 234 2,706 24 | 27 
52,127 5,212 2,757 4l 36 
3,734 138 76 
5,285 206 „ AA Kb 
3,535 1,149 612 3 
2,700 847 / A ET OS 
12, 191 2,851 1,657 5 8 
5,357 E / 
5,512 0 T Rees | Saris Mar ers Cae 
Pert (nel 8 activities at Freemansburg and North Bethlehem)... 12,837 378 2 1 
PET ORES OAS EYRE TO eS ND OR ES OES, 19,357 7,290 4,103 43 60 
Bradford (ineludes activities at = City, Dagolia, Paes City, Gilmer, 
Ml Lewis ROD) d . 14,544 2, 180 1,046 6 7 
F 20, 728 3, 510 050 2 2 
6,117 924 % CTC 
Chambers! 11, 800 172 87 3 2 
Charleroi. 9,615 3,356 1,679 9 9 
Chester. 38, 537 6,673} 3,476 35 22 
Connells 12,845 1,587 m 10 9 
Dubas ndados ji ides s activities at Big Run, Falis Creek, and Sandy Township). 12; 623 „ 8 Se a te wi © = 


4494 CONGRESSIONAL PEPORD -BEN ATE. Aren 3, 


Foreign-born white mates of voting age, 1910, FWW Feen filed in eoat year ended June 30, 1917, and names furnished, by Fiata and 
ties or towns—Continued. 


E 


Names furnished. 


State and city or town. 


uques' 
East Labanon. 
—- 0 foe activities at Glendon, Redington, West Easton, Williams 
‘owns! 


1.107 


EI 2,054 
Ellwood City (includes activities at Hazel Delland Wurtemburg)......... 3,902 
eG (includes activities at Lawrence Park and Wesleyville).............-. 65, 525 
Ford Gier (includes activities at Cadogen and Manor ville 4,859 
gor NTC!!! ²ͤ. . 7. 4,396 

TU VOM. . oo cen ccescccscccencuntecssccvencccecopeveucesevesescessacscenolesssssassctslemnscactoccelsssessosselesersccccsioosasvenasteccastevccisccceves 
Greon: ille. 5,909 
Harrisbu 64,186 
Hazleton (i 25,452 
CCC 5, 749 
Jeannette (includes activities at ‘Grapevil ville and Penn 8,077 
Jenkins Township (includes activities at Inkerman).. 4,196 


e (includes activities at Conemaugh, Dale, Fern 


Lebanon 


17 activities at Lebanon . Borough, North 


. Township, South Lebanon, and West Lebanon) 2 
%%%%%/ôô ⁰˙¾. nace 6. ½%⅛Ä, ⅛èͤ ß. ũ , 4 
repren rt (includes activities at Dravosburg, Elizabeth Township, 

Port Vue, and Versailles) 42,694 
Ve See eres g 
r 
Monesson (includes activities at Rostraver Township). . . 
Monongahela City (includes activities at Courtusy, Finleyville, Hazel 

Kirk, Milesville, Manown Mines, and Sunny Side). . 7, 598 
bad — ‘Carmel (includes activities at Atlas, Diamondtown, Keiser, and: 11 32 
Maanht Oliver Btatlon 22 A į 


Pd (includes activities at Germantown) . 
Pittsburgh 


ortage 
Tresta (includes activities at Pittock and Stow Township). 
r, OT EAA T O 


Creer eetetrer 332 ͤ — ͤ‚·G 69659771 32̊3ĩZ „„ „ 


„ ESET A 7e II ave ar} he NY fli» 
i __ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 4495 
— 

Foreign-born white males of voting age, 1910, e Ba yy ended June 30, 917, and names furnished, by States and 
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South Corolings 
Columbia 

South Dakota: 
Aberdeen 
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8883 8 


— 
— 
wba 


mpia A E PEE Bete EA 
Renta (includes 3 mln 005. asvcrcotecsscenten 588 
Roslyn (includes activities at Beekman, Mine Ar 
tile.. 36, 097 
vane 12,389 
X 12,191 94 
1. 18 19 
20 1 2 
52 4 17 12 
45 1 9 4 
6 17 3 3 
32 . 
E 
6 8 5 8 
16 7 7 5 
6 2 3 2 
5 1 1 
and Pearce). 16 50 9 6 
tineludes Follansbee}.. 4,189 262 122 21 5 4 5 
ling (includes activities at Bridgeport, Elm G Grove, and Warwood).. q 41, O41 5,418 2, 679 55 t 19 15 
r T E E ELIA TOL TTT NRE OATS 4, 976 1, 46 III ÄK·Vß ETTA AET A 2 
2.921 213 A . ATREA 
3, 561 227 147 Ul estes 1 
Wisconsin: 
16,773 3,257 1,573 3 3 5 
11,594 3,475 1.864; 1,20 1734 74 ll 5 
Serene: bl PS ye RS SORE ier as iN Sethe A 1 
a (includes activities at Rockton, III., and South Be 15, 125 2,395 1,307 37 8 16 
„ ueludes activities at Cornell and Irving)... „ 893 2,155 1,118 7 2 2 
Cudah . activities at Fernwood, St. Francis, and Stormy Hill). 3,601 1,084 901 i 5 1 4 
jj dete seat esate 8 18,310 4,245 2,173 109 u“ 13 12 
E EE ³˙ A ĩ˙ꝛ̃ = AN 18. 797 3,062 1,585 W4 10 8 «9 
Grand Rapids (includes activities at Bison Village, Port Edwards Village, 
Rudolph. Saratoga, Seneca, and 6, 521 1,152 589 67 9 1¹ 9 
Green Bay (inetudes activities at 25, 236 4,056 2,078 130 2 10 10 
De Pere. 4,477 942 -r bat sh oieew as v 
13,504 58 r e ub 4 7 
Kenosha (inelndes activities at Pleasant 21,371 , O42 4,141 531 133 100 6t 75 
La Crosse (includes activities at La Crescent, 
30, 417 6, 043 2, 905 120 m 15 23 26 
25, 531 4,174 2.105 238 160 2 15 12 
13,027 2,534 1,258 136 56 9 9 10 
14, 610 4,027 2,059 1 6s 7 2 15 
6,081 1,420 i ie B RE 1 
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State and city or town. 


Wisconsin Continued. 
L . . . 
Milford. 


Wausau (includes activities at Rothschild and Schofield). . 
West Allis (includes activities at West Milwaukee) acquacabeesaeue 
Wreake ; 


08 
e (includes activities at Elmo and Evansville) 


Cities listed. ...... ——— —h—ͤ—kꝛ- 2 2 2 


Balance ——ñ — ——ñ ĩ — 2 — 


United States proper ä dee eee ese — 3 
, 


6, 646, 817 l, 034,117 
4,013, 125 15774 947 


13, 345, 545 
8) 528, 196 


Norꝝ.—The total population, 32,984,575, includes population of places shown in parenthetic notes wherever such figures are available, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, we have in the Bureau 
of Naturalization an established agency, presided over by Mr. 
Richard K. Campbell as commissioner and Mr. Raymond F. 
Crist as deputy, two splendid men, who are doing most excel- 
lent work in this line, whose hearts are in it, and who have 
developed it to a wonderful degree in the past four years. 
.I was handed this morning a pamphlet prepared by Mr. Crist 
entitled “An Outline Course of Citizenship to be Used in the 
Public Schools for the Instruction of the Foreign and Native 
Born Candidate for Adult-Citizenship Responsibilities.” I am 
going to ask to have it printed in the Rxconb, so that people 
may see it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Oregon is agreed to. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AN OUTLINE COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP TO BE USED IN THE PUBLIC 

Sen os FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE FOREIGN AND NATIVE Born 

_ CANDIDATE FOR ADULT-CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES. 
[Prepared by Raymond F. oe Ria uty Commissioner of Naturali- 
zation. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, January 12, 1916. 


To superintendents of schools and others concerned: 


The Bureau of Naturalization transmits herewith an outline of a 
course in citizenship, which is designed for use in the education of 
aliens to prepare them for citizenship. 

While this course in citizenship is rr for the use of allens 
who have indicated their popoe to seek American citizenship and 
since the functions of the bureau with respect to aliens begin at the 
time they indicate such purpose, it is nevertheless N useful in 
preparing all aliens in such an intelligent comprehension of the prin- 
gp es of our Government as will give on the one hand some assurance 
of their good behavior while in the state of resident aliens and on the 
other hand will enable them at any time thereafter to acquire citizen- 
ship with a due understanding of the significance of such step. Further- 
more, it is no less useful in the training of native-born citizens, who, 
upon reaching their majority, and without exertion on their part, will 
be clothed with all the rights of American citizenship, Its use, how- 


istudent man or woman, 


ever, otherwise than in the education of the aliens who have signified 
a purpose to apply for naturalization, is a matter that is outside of 
the authority of the Bureau of Naturalization. 

The Bureau of Naturalization is the only Federal- burenu which, b; 
express provision of law, is given administrative authority over “all 
matters concerning the naturalization of aliens.” The matter most 
intimately concerning the naturalization of aliens is such an under- 
standing of the principles of the Constitution as to make credible the 
declaration that he is “attached” to those principles; for unless a 
court is satisfied in the case of any applicant by affirmative evidence 
that he is so attached, that court has no author to naturalize such 
alien. It is to insure the possession of this qualification by the only 
known means, to wit, that of appropriate training, that the Bureau of 
Naturalization, realizing its responsibility, has prepared this outline 
of a course for instruction. Since it is given, in the language above 
55 an express authority upon this po eh and therefore an express 

uty which excludes any other agency of the Government from such 
specific undertaking where such other agency has a . inn authority 
over the subject of education, the bureau has adopted this procedure, 

In every other vocation or calling of life eat effort has been put 
forth to Insure a complete mastery of its details. This is true of every 
profession, trade, occupation, or calling save that highest of all pro- 
tessions, the profession of self-government. Yon, and the schools under 
your supervision, are In cooperation with the National Government, 
through the Bureau of Naturalization, in a systematic cffort for the 
education in civic duties of the coming citizen. The cooperation is 
only 8 complete. You are receiving the names and addresses 
of the candidates for naturalization, but there has been no course 
prescribed for their instruction. z 

The candidates have come to school with the statement that they 
have come because the United States Government wrote them letters 
and asked them to come. They will come all the more readily and 
give more . attention to the studies when they understand 
that the Uni States Government, through the same bureau which 
invited them to go to school, has sent to them a course of instruction. 
They will be further stimulated in their application to their studies 
and in their efforts toward proficiency when you tell them, through 
the teachers, that the United States Government, through the Bureau 
of Naturalization, will present a certificate of graduation to each 
who attains proficiency in this course—both 
in English and in civies, including domestic arts and science—upon 
a satisfactory report of the appropriate United States naturalization 
examiner, who is the field representative of the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion. This examination will be made at the time the foreign-born 
resident files his petition for naturalization at the completion of this 
course of studies. 
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You are strongly urged to call upon the teachers to make careful 
notes of their experiences in the application of this course during the 
present scholastic year. It is desired that these notes be formulated 
n a report by you upon this course, and that this report be forwarded 
to the Burean of Naturalization at the end of the present scholastic 
year. Assurances have been received from the superintendents of the 
schools of the principal cities of the United States that reports will 
be made by them. hese reports will be assembled and presented in 
consolidated form in this bureau, It is A to call together 
the teachers and superintendents in all of the cities and towns in 
cooperation with this bureau in convention in the city of Washington 
during the week of ering Se next to formulate a course in citizenship 
representative of their 
the experience of this year’s observations, 

The week of July 10 is selected because the National Education 
Association convention is to be held in New York during the preced- 
ing week of July 3 to 8. The railroad fare to New York and return 
by way of Washington City will be no 8 except in the eastern 
parts of the coun 111 than the round-trip fare, wi returning stop- 
over privileges in this city. In addition to formulating a perfected 
course in citizenship instruction, it is also desired to exhibit the 
work of the students who have pursued this course of citizenship 
instruction, and you are requested to preserve samples of their pen- 
manship, origina! composition, and other work and submit them with 
a brief sketch of the life of the candidates performing the work. 

t 1s also desired to exhibit n of the classes and of the 
entire school Bony in general assembly in any. building. If arrange- 
ments can be made to assembie the entire student body in an out-of- 
doors gathering for photographing, tbis should be done, The bureau 
is preparing to furnish motion-picture exhibits of naturalization yor 
ceedings and of various phases of immigrant life from the landing 
of the immigrants at the ports of entry through their various stages 
of work in the shops and factories and in their homes to show condi- 
tions of n that have been accomplished through community 
development in varicus parts of the country. 

It is intended to make suitable awards to the students upon the 
samples of their work submitted, with prizes to the teachers who 
evidence the highest interest in this course in citizenship in its appli- 
cation as shown by the proficiency of the students and by Reir 
recommendations for 5 and bettering the course as sub- 
mitted. You are theretore urged to support the Federal Government 
in this plea from the Bureau of Naturalization by your 3 com- 

lete, and full cooperation in all of the matters presented this 
etter and the accompanying course in citizenship instruction. 
Very truly, yours, e 
RICHD. K. CAMPBELL, 
Commissioner of Naturalization. 


— 


AN OUTLINE COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP ro BE USED IN THE PUBLIC 
Schools FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE FOREIGN AND Native Born 
CANDIDATES FOR ADULT-CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES, PREPARED BY 
RAT MOND F. CRIST, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF NATURALIZATION. 


This course is offered with the understanding that in many re- 
spects it is imperfect. It 1s in part a compilation of practices which 
have been in use for some years in various public schools. This 
course presents the mature conclusions of the National Government, 
as represented by the Bureau of Naturalization, after a study of 
over a decade of the existing relations of the Government with the 
resident foreign body. A new relationship must be established. It 
should be based upon intelligent mutual understanding and knowl- 
edge of the respective hopes and aims of the resident alien and of 
the Government. Restriction and repression, entirely out of all pro- 
portion to their importance, have been in evidence. The pur of 
this outline is to lead to the establishment in the curriculum in each 
of the public schools throughout the entire country of a course in 
citizenship training applicable to the candidate for adult-citizenship 
honors, privileges, and responsibilities, from whatever origin he may 
come, It is a recognition of citizenship and an emphasis of the mu- 
tual W er assistance, and aid inherent in this National Govern- 
ment rather than of restrictive and repressive forces of government. 

This course is submitted in response to the demands upon the 
Bureau of Naturalization to prepare a standard course in citizen- 
ship. These calls have been presented to the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion by public-school authorities, chambers of commerce, and b 
patriotic, labor, fraternal, industrial, commercial, and other organi- 
zations from many parts of the country. It Is issued by the Bureau 
of Naturalization in conformity with the 5 conferred upon 
it by the United States Congress by the act of June 29, 1906, as 
amended, which provides that the Bureau of Naturalization shall 
have charge of all matters concerning the naturalization of aliens.” 
Of paramount concern in the naturalization of aliens is their better 
equ 7 to supply their daily needs and for the assumption, with 
intelligence, of the sovereign rights, pemi es, and prerogatives which 
attach to the high estate of American citizenship. In no vocation 
open to manhood or womanhood is the calling as high as that of self- 
government. In every other calling the highest development of special- 
ized training has been attained that intelligent effort can accom- 
plish. The didactic and laboratory elements of instruction are man- 
datory for any vocation. In the graded schools, business, manual, 
domestice arts and science training supplement the three rudiments 
of education. This is the 5 of the secondary schools. In 
the higher schools the laboratory is ighly developed in applying the 
precepts of the rostrum in chemistry, pareren, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, banking, commercial life, carpentering, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, and other vocations. In the universities the labora- 
tories again make possible the professions of engineering, theology, 
medicine, law, pharmacy, farming, stock raising, truck gardening, etc., 
but nowhere has there been a laboratory for practical training in 
the highest profession conceived by the mind of man—the profession 
of self-government. This outline presents for the first time to the 
public schools of the United States a course designed to establish a 
citizenship laboratory in each public-school building. As this deals 
with citizenship, it properly comes from the National Government 
through the only Federal bureau specifically authorized by the law 
to deal with the question of citizenship within the Nation. 

Much of the success which will attend the adoption of this course 
will be W upon the spirit with which it is received and 
applied. The interest and enthusiasm of the teacher will in a large 
degree reflect the attitude of those in higher authority in school ad- 
ministration. It is urged, therefore, upon all to whom this course 
may come, including the boards of education, superintendents of 


schools, supervising and other principals, as well as teachers of the 
public schools, that it be received in the spirit in which it is sub- 


t thought. This course will be based upon, 


mitted—to wit, an earnest purpose for united cooperation between 
the public schools and the National Government for the solidarity 
of American citizenshi use of such features of value as it pos- 
sesses notwithstanding the admitted presence of defects. All are 
urged, therefore, to come fully conversant with this outline, so 
that In its application to the student body it may be broadened in its 
scope and applied so as to arouse among them an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. By the loyal and faithful support of the public schools to 
the Unit States in this the first cooperative movement ever per- 
fected for them with the National Government the value of this course 
will be increased, its weaknesses strengthened, and the undesirable 

rtions eliminated. All branches of pedagogics owe their present per- 
2 to that same devoted intelligence to which this course is in- 
rusted. 

It is undesirable that instruction in any part of this course be given 
save through the medium of the English language. It should not be 
interpreted through a foreign tongue. It is intended to make possible 
a mastery of English speaking, reading, and writing, and by gradual 
steps to lead inio a realization of the full sense of the sacredness of 
the greatest rights of sovereignty which attach to the estate of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

While this course is intended primarily for the candidate for citizen- 
ship by naturalization, its application to the curriculum of high schools 
and pubiic schools is strongly urged, so that on the attainment of 
their majority all may have a full grasp of the functions of citizen- 
ship such as no preceding generation of the Nation has ever possessed. 
Let this course be applied in such a manner as to evidence to all that 
a cooperation in a national sense may be possible, and from such co- 
operative effort the maximum of good can result. The subject is citi- 
zenship. It is therefore as large as the country. No nation is larger 
than its sense of citizenship, be that sense great or small. 

There is no intention to attempt a system or to require any par- 
ticular form ot instruction. Results are desired. The best results 
ean be obtained by following the prevailing local system. The sole 


purpose of this course is to submit text and subject matter for thor- 
ough application. Thorough oar ame will lead to the strengthen- 
ing and tbe development of desirable and the elimination of unde- 


sirable features of the text. Through the laboratory of the schools 
perfection of the text will be accomplished. 1 

Do not be deterred from 8 full cooperation through fear 
that the schools will be overcrowded by the large number of eligible 
aliens. It will take a long-continued struggle to induce even a fair 
ee of the foreign resident posay to attend. Information regard- 

g any additional subjects or parts of subjects which have been taught 
in your schools will be pasty received and brought to the attention of 
all to whom this course has been sent. 

It is urged that the public schools be ee Sag Bh this course for 
the present year and that full and complete notes made upon it as 
it is developed; that these notes be submitted to the appropriate school 
authorities for forwarding in a pore form to the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation at the termination of this scholastic year. ‘These reports com- 
ing from throughout the United States will be assembled in working 
form and a convention called by this bureau to be held in Washington 
City immediately following the National Education Association con- 
vention in New York City. Its purpose will be to enable the officers 
and teachers of the public schools to formulate a course representing 
their best thought in this most vital field of instruction. It is believed 
such a course can be distributed both to the teachers and students with- 
out cost, or at most at the bare cost of publication under plans which 
the Bureau of Naturalization is now perfecting. 

It is desired to direct attention to the cards and the method which 
has been pro to superintendents of schools in some of the large 
cities and adopted by them to secure the maximum attendance with 
the least expense and clerical labor. The cards are sent to the super- 
intendent of the schools, who bas them assorted according to the 
various school districts, being guided by the addresses on the curds. 
The cards relating to any district are then sent to the supervisin 
7 of that district and by him sorted according to the ad- 

resses and sent to the various schools under his supervision. The 

principal of the school hands them to the teacher of one of the classes, 
who retains the cards that bear the names of the students in that 
class, The other cards are then sent from class to class until all of 
the cards bearing the names of students have been removed The 
names on the cards that are left are then called off to the students, 
and where they are known, such cards are taken out and the students 
urged to prevail upon the candidates to attend the classroom on the 
next class night. hen this has been done in all of the classes the re- 
maining names are assigned to the students by nationalities and loca- 
tion of residence and the students instructed to visit the candidates 
whose names they are given and induce them to come to the school at 
the earliest ssible moment. This Is done with all the candidates 
for citizenship, whether they need the course of instruction or not, 
so as to complete the records in the cases where the course is not 
needed by the candidates. 

By this means the work of securing the attendance of the candi- 
dates for citizenship is distributed so that no one feels the work to 
be a burden. This builds up a personal contact between the United 
States Government and the alien candidate for citizenship through 
the Bureau of Naturalization, the public-school authorities, the public- 
school teachers, the student body, and the individual student, Through 
this personal contact the attendance of all the candidates for citizen- 
ship who need instruction will be assured. This will embrace, how- 
ever, but a small portion of the resident alien body in any community. 
Many of the foreigners are anxious to increase their understanding of 
our language, but for many reasons and because of many influences 
upon them are unable to do so. 

The bureau therefore proposes as a measure for the betterment of 
each community that the school authorities secure copies of cards 1 
and 3, have the names and addresses of the parents of the foreign- 
born children in attendance upon the day and night classes trans- 
scribed thereon by their teachers, and have them distributed to the 
elasses for adult foreigners, in order that the foreign student body 
may be prevailed upon to secure the attendance of their friends and 
members of their nationalities. If this be continued with vigor, there 
will be launched in this manner an active campaign, with the personal 
touch in direct evidence, for the betterment of the entire resident foreign 
body of the country. The simplicity of this plan, its freedom from any 
great expense and the good that will flow from it must commend itself 
to every thinking person. 

GENERAL CLASSIFICATION, 


The true basis for classification of adult foreign-born students is 
their educational development. Students should not be classified b. 
nationality. A great deal has been expressed in favor of the classifi- 
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nativi y reason of the bond of sympathy of the common tongue. 
The inherent, fandamental weakness of shown by stating t 
such segregation means perpetuati the national groupings instead 
of mer them into one common o greater 


ism in the mind of the candidate for citizenship. egation 
an unnecessary burden. The student has far more interest in learning 
what the teacher has to impart than what nationalities his fellow 
students represent. 

The students should first be assembled regardless of sex or nation- 
ality, although the women may be separately taught where conditions 
admit. The classification should co those who can not s 

y n 


A closer subdivision 


speak English mav or may not be 
necessity will arise for a regradation—celementary, intermediate, and 
advanced. Upon this basis the following outline is submitted. 
Tun ELEMENTARY GRADE, 

Knowledge, elementary. 

Furgo; equip: as quickly as possible with a practical working 
vocabulary. 

Individual notebooks should be obtained immediately and copieus 
use early required. 

BRANCHES von STUDY. 


1. Conversation. 5. Spanar 

2 Reading: 6. Writing. 

3. Language forms and idloms, 7. Memory gems. 

4. Phonies. 8. Simpie number work. 
CONVERSATION. 


This should be condacted by the object and action method. Begin 
with the names of objects nearest at hand that may be seem and 
handled. The human form is the most ready of use. Write the 


names of parts on the blackboard, as head, eye. Drill in pro- 
nouncing and identifying names with parts. Point and have the 
students point at parts. This: is my, That is your 3 


his her ete. 

When a 9 nouns and verbs has thus been systematically 
built up, enabiin: pupils to understand simple statements about 
objects im the s lroom and in the building, 
vecabulary to the larger environment outside, being 


words, as 8 


READING. 


The conversation and blackboard work, as above suggested, natu- 
rully will earry over to reading from the printed page, charts, and 
textbooks, be aim. of course, is to give command as quickiy as 

ible or the printed page. Have the pupils each bring a copy of 
he same editien of some daily 2 to the classroom to read and 
to discuss the topics read. Let discussions be undertaken at the 
earliest The subject matter of the printed ge should also 
be to be e students are 
comprehending the thought and net merely pronouncing the words. 
. orem of foreign-born Americans of former days should be read 
— discussed to inspire the student to his maximum interest and 


LANGUAGES FORMS AXD IDIOMS. 


These should be carefully noted both in the conversations and in the 
reading and should be written upon the blackboard and in the note- 
books, The students should be drilled on model forms of simple lan- 
guage, both in speaking and in writing. using blackboard and note- 

oks. Here the teacher should commence the mind training in the 
discriminative setection of healthful reading matter, g with 
the daily press or other simple subject matter, Discussion of the com- 
parative values of the best newspaper and other articles with the 
worthless should follow under the guiding intelligence of the teacher. 
The teacher should assign topics to the students for discussion, laying 
the foundation for future debates upen public questions in the succeed- 
ing periods of study. The e nE should be used 5 in 
Jangunge lessons. It is unive subject matter and most inex- 
pensive 

PHONICS, 

The analysis of words by sound can begin profitably much earlier 
im the t ing ef the adult classes than with ehildren. It is impera- 
tive that it be un aken from the beginning and that upon such 
analytical work there be dally drill upon the sound values ef both 
vowels and consonants. In teaching sound values there should be 
kept upon the blackboard a considerable list of words containing the 
particular letter whose sound is being taught. Excellent books en 
enunciation and articulation are available for the teacher. It is essen- 
tial that the teacher articulate slowly and distinctly, especially all 
final consenants, whether at the end of syllables or of words. In 
learning to pronounce the English language it is vital that the correct 
relation of tne letters to the words be learned at the beginning. To 
train the ear, the Individual should repeat the word after the teacher 
until the ear catches the true sound and it is roduced by the student. 
Every forcigner wants to learn to speak English with the American 


accent. 
SPELLING, 


The words chosen should be those used in conversation and in read- 
ing. Dictation should be freely resorted to. The words taught should 
be carefully listed by each teacher and student. Emphasis should be 

laced upon words in common use. A list of such words as a measur- 
ng scale of ability in spelling, issued in 1914 by the Russell Sage 
on ony gine — been recommended, Spelling bees are used with ex- 
cellent res 


WRITING. 


This can be taught from the blackboard, but should be supplemented 
by the use of leaflets showing 
student and used tn home work. 
through the home practice work. 
ciple of home work which is 


nmanship forms to be furnished each 
Starti 2 rapid progress is made 
In the elementary schools the prin- 
early applied in the of the 


adolescent mind is no less a 


licable to the adult mind. Practical 
nguage work and original composition 


MEMORY GEMS, 

These are of much value for pronunciation and for the acquisition 
of a vocabulary. They should be chosen with special reference to the 
building up of high ideals of character and of conduct in the minds 
of the students. Patriotic poems and songs should be learned, and the 
singing of “America,” ail Columbia,” etc., should occur at each 


SIMPLE NUMBER WORK. 
This should be given not for the teaching of arithmetic in itself 
merely, but for the teaching of the language of numbers to the ad- 
vantage of the students in their dafly experiences. 
THE INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
The same general methods should be followed in this grade as in 
the elementary grade, selceting for instruction subjects of a more 


nature, 
CONVERSATION. 


tests In writing dictation in 
should be practiced later. 


versa 
found to increase the Interest of the class, and produce the d 
spirit of homogenei 
their American 


1 
esired 
and 9 and lay the foundation for 
tion. ontinve the use of the — 5 press, 
broaden the scope in American bi phical studies, and at the same 
time require the students to read m the various readers, 

READING, 

In this grade the pupils should read from the somewhat advanced 
readers that are prepared for teaching English. e and his- 
tory, especially United States — are of absorbing interest to 
the students. Patriotic poems s be read, studied, and the best 
of them memorized, 

LANGUAGE FORMS AND IDIOMS, 

In this de emphasis should be laid as early as admissible upon 
the use of words and upon the inflections of nouns and pro- 
nouns, efe: Letter writing, consisting of simple business and social 
letters, will be found desirable along with reproduction exercises. 

PHONICS, SPELLING, AND WRITING. - 

These subjects in advanced form should be presented as in the ele- 
mentary grade. 

MEMORY GEMS, 

These should be taught as in the previous grade, but with a broad- 
ened scope. 


The teachin; 
tories of the 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


of this should be based upon reading elementary his- 
nited States. The teacher should eause discussions of 
various Nair mage of American history. This will develop the instinct 
for the further use of the schoolroom for discussions of public questions 

he aided by the assignments of students and topics. The 
students should be stimulated te select their own topics from ench sub- 
ject and full discussions of these selections obtained. 


CIVICS, 


ment and development of government, protection 

vidual; its purpose to ald in matters of health, Nre, property, business, 

education, surroundi and environment. 

tion, franehise, legis tion, administration. adjudication, eitenship, 

a ag parties, neral governmental divisions: City, county, State, 
ia $ 


2. The government: Executive—The office of mayor or commis- 
sioner and its functions; various departments and their functions. 
Lezislative—Aldermanic or councilmanic. Jodicial—Courts of the 


city. 
ne corr conditions to naturalization, suffrage qualifications, and 
the pop shen resting upon each individual te perform his part as a 
; i Tun Apvaxcep GRADE. 
CONVERSATION. 

The students in this grade should be able to carry on, with a fair 
degree of facility, conversation concerning any topic with which 
are familiar. Use topics of current events having a bearing upon 
citizenship as subjects for discussion and debate. Make a persistent 
and free use of that inexpensive medium, the daily newspaper, for 
topics for frequent discussions, making them short and poin to 
develop powers of ready expression of the mind. 

READING. 

Students of this grade should be able to read with a fair degree 
of proficiency, Train more or less in silent reading and test the com- 
prehension of the reader by requiring him to tell the class what he 

ş read. Supplementary readers tn civics, American biography. geog- 
raphy, bistory, literature, and science are useful for this class. Gui 
the students to the selection of good books from the public libraries; 
encourage them = bring — 8 3 report 5 the s _ 

meral plot, and especially interesting and important parts o 
Pooks in which they are interested. Do not abandon the daily news- 
peper. 


LANGUAGE. 


rinciples of grammar may be effectively taught 
both oral and written. and by continu 


“nglish and paue the 


American accent. ferent 


of sentences and the ad 
brases, and clauses; different parts of speech and their functions; 
laflections of nouns and pronouns; the principal parts of the more 
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common irregular verbs. Grammar thus taught becomes not an end in 
itself, but a means to show the students why they use the kind of 
English they have been taught to k. Instruction should be oral, 
with outline placed on blackboard to be copied in notebooks by the 


students, 
PHONETICS, SPELLING, AND WRITING. 


These subjects should be pera as in preceding grade. Occa- 
sionally there should be a few minutes’ drill on the more difficult 
sounds of the English language by means of word icssons involving 
these sounds, Be particularly careful not to let incorrect articulation, 
enunciation, or pronunciation pass unnoticed. 


MEMORY GEMS. 
As in preceding grades, 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


This should include the study of more advanced textbooks. Care 
should be taken to emphasize the more important steps of development 
in our country's history and to leave in the minds of the students a 
clear picture of its several periods of development, as (1) the early 
history and settlement of America; (2) the Revolutionary War, its 
conditions and causes; the Declaration of Independence should be read 
thoroughly and its principles discussed: (3) the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the development down to 1860, includ- 
ing (a) means of transportation, (b) inventions, (c) increase in manu- 


factures, (d) growth o pula tion; (4) the economic development of 
the North and South, contrasted in the light of slavery, as a background 
to conditions and causes leading up to the Civil War; (5) the Civil War, 


its causes, results, and significances ; (6) the development of our countr: 
since the Civil War, politically and industrially ; emphasize the signifi- 
cance of immigration in this development not only from the standpoint 
of our Industries but from the 5 of our political institutions ; 
(7) encourage the students to use the public libraries in consultation 
of historical authors; endeavor in the teaching to raise problems of 
interest for discussion by the students; this can only be accomplished 
in full by their consistent participation in free and mutual discussion 
of each topic as it is presented and studied. 


CIVICS. 


Review briefly the topics of the previous grade. 
of each of these subjects be free discussion by all. 
students who are not participating. 

1. Explain the naturalization laws. 

2. The qualifications of a voter. 

3. Primary and final election laws, and the importance of independent 
judgment on the part of each citizen in registering at the primary and 
final elections his choice of candidates for the various offices. 

4. The short ballot and its significance; the Australian ballot. 

5. The significance of the initiative, referendum, and recall. 5 

6. Extend the relation of local government to the (a) county, (b) 
State, (c) National Government, explaining the forms and functions of 
each kind of government. 

7. This will lead naturally to the study of the Constitution of the 
United States, (a) its origin and (b) its provisions. 

8. Compare our form of representative government with the forms 
of government of the leading nations of rope and explain the full 
meaning of democracy. 

9. From such comparison deduce the . resting upon every 
citizen of this Nation to see that able and honest men are put into office. 

In teaching civics the chief emphasis should be laid not upon the forms 
of government but upon its functions and its practical workings, 


CITIZENSHIP LABORATORY, 
CITIZENSHIP IN THE CITY. 


Assemble the classes of each school building in one room, men and 
women together, and tell them that they represent the city, that they 


Let the presentation 
Make assignments to 


will soon become citizens of the United States, and that they are to 
learn how to assume the responsibilities and rights and rform the 
duties of citizenship. For this pu they are to be considered as the 


entire adult voting population of the city. Briefly outline the form of 
government in the city, defining the offices of mayor or commissioner, 
councilman, alderman, or their local equivalents, the various adminis- 
trative departments of the . and describe the city judiciary. 
Explain how these offices have been filled by their incumbents and the 
relation of the individual voters to the incumbents, 


DUTIES OF OFFICIALS OF CITY, 


The mayor and other officials of the city government should be pre 
vailed upon to define — 6 the duties of their respective offices. All of 
this will be most interestedly and profitably received by the students, 
who should be encouraged to make as extensive notes as possible, and 
will prove a source of inspiration to those officials who are prevailed 
upon to address the student body upon the duties of their etive 
offices. The President, in his address to the newly naturalized citizens 
in Philadelphia on May 10, 1915, said, “I feel that it has renewed my 
spirit as an American to be here.” 


DISCUSSIONS. 


Discussions of the subject of each of these addresses should be en- 
ga in by the student body after each talk, and the duties of the 
offices debated so as to fix them in the minds of the prospective citizens. 
Outline for discussions will be found later in this course. 


FRANCHISE AND BALLOT. 


After the duties and responsibilities of the different offices of the city 

overnment have been described by the incumbents of these offices or 
heir representatives, and the student body has fully. discussed these 
subjects with evident understanding, the students should be assembled 
for instruction in the franchise, its rights, powers, purposes, and uses. 
The ballot, in the exercise of the franchise, both in Primary and final 
elections, should be made known to them and the necessity for purity in 
its use fully dwelt upon by the teacher, followed by discussions upon 
the franchise and the ballot and their relation in this country to gov- 
ernment and to the individual citizen; the good that will flow from 
its wise and proper use, and the evil from its unwise and improper use 
emphasized ; the purposes and powers of the ballot and its relationship to 
the election of municipal, State, and National officials clearly shown. 

Each of these subjects should be fully discussed and debated by pupils. 
In their treatment the teacher should always keep prominently in mind 
the necessity for developing the sense of individual responsibility and 
relationship to the whole political organization. Assignments of sub- 


jects should be made by the teacher so as to include and stimulate the 
diffident and backward to a participation in this work. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


When understanding has become general throughout the student bod 
its members should be required to put into practice the lessons whi 
ag 4 have learned. The necessity for purity of the ballot should again 
be fully emphasized. As an entire they should be told that they 
will be expected to make use of their knowledge of the franchise and 
of the use of the ballot and will be guided through the steps of electing 
the 3 commencing with the or hat or the local equiva- 
lent. e local form of nomination may prevail, but as they have been 
taught both the convention and primary methods they should be allowed 
and urged to exercise the utmost freedom in their choice of method. 

Self-government should be the keynote in this entire course and should 
be developed to its fullest possibilities consistent with intelligent prog- 
ress. The teacher shouid not dominate but steady and guide the studen’ 
in their endeayors to «merge from their ignorance of our institutions 
into an intelligent comprehension of them. The only functions which 
the teacher should exercise in this stage of the course are to insure 
regularity and purity in the entire proceedings, to stimulate the back- 
ward ones to participate in some manner in the consideration of the 
subject, and to urge full discussions of both the qualitications of the 
candidate and the duties of the office, so as to bring out prominently 
the cardinal purpose of each election—the selection of the candidate 
best suited to the office. 

The teacher or principal should preside over this meeting. ‘Tellers 
should be appointed for the election, both for the primary and final 
elections if the primary form of nomination should prevail. The pur- 
pose of this election is to remove the preconceived notions of govern- 
ment and former national prejudices and to unify and harmonize the 
different national views into one national apie to accord with the 
spirit of our Government. The choice made will represent not a nation- 
ality but an expressed desire of a majority of the entire student body. 
The successful candidate should be only the one having a majority over 
all. The plurality should not be sufficient. The object of an absolute 
majority over all is to prevent the domination by one nationality by 
sheer preponderance of numbers. 

City chief executive: Nominations from the entire student body for 
the 1 of mayor should be invited. From three to five or more 
candidates should be placed in nomination, the number to be based by 
the teacher upon the size of the student body. But one candidate should 
be allowed for each group or nationality. The candidates for election 
should be the three receiving the highest number of votes on nomina- 
tion. All should be encouraged to participate in the submission of 
names in nomination and to engage in large numbers in urging the 
qualifications of their tive candidates. . 

In the entire student y assemblage activity should be stimulated 
by the principal, 8 by each teacher individually endeavoring 
to inspire confident activity in the members of his individual class. 
This activity should take the shape of speeches in favor of the respec- 
tive candidates whose names are put in nomination not only by the one 
nominating and the one seconding the nomination, but generally 
throughout the entire student body. The individual teachers should 
devote their attention to the members of their respective classes and 
an effort should be made to elicit some expression from each member of 
each class, and in this way from each member of the student body. 
The greater participation on the par of the students the greater will 
be the influence of the spirit of the occasion on the entire body and 
correspondingly or. each and every individual. The enthusiasm of the 
teachers will be reflected in the enthusiasm of the stuđents. In propor- 
tion to the sympathetic interest of the teacher will be the response of 
the individual. The 3 of the responsibility of the individual 
to the entire State and entire Nation underlies all of this participation. 
The 7 and teachers of the various classes should only guide in 
an advisory Capao 
As but one candidate may be chosen and must receive a majority over 
all, it will at once be evident that at this point will commence the oblit- 
eration of the various national lines and prejudices. At this stage of 
this course in the laboratory of citizenship the school is a crucible in 
which the polyglot elements of American society have been placed in a 
scientific flux and are being fused in the refining fire of intelligent 
patriotic influences into true, comprehending, and hence loyal American 
citizens. The melting pot is what has been used in the past. There has 
been nothing but a dumping of the elements of society into the pot, with 
the resultant nondescript conception of our institutions. 
abandoned and the crucible, with its scientifically prepared 
tuted to produce the pure and unalloyed American citizen. 
of the fundamental idea of American government is here effected 
through the requirement of the various natjonalities present to unite 
upon a representative, regardless of nationality, in the choice of their 
presiding officer. The common choice will force the obliteration of the 
national lines, The selection should be upon merit and an effort made 
to prevent the development of vote trading or other practices. Corrup- 
tion of the ballot should be eliminated not only from the actions but 
from the thoughts of the candidates and their supporters. 

If the interest, enthusiasm, or circumstances be sufficient to warrant 
a unanimous rising vote, it may be taken upon explaining the circum- 
stances under which such action occurs and to remove from the minds 
po ssibility of confusion from regarding this as usual in general 
elections. 

Induction into office: Upon election the mayor should be escorted 
forward by members of the student body and with suitable ceremony 
inducted into office by the administration of the oath of office by the 
teacher. The custom usually prevailing should be followed, and the 
oath to well and faithfully perform the duties of the office should. be 
administered in the presence of the entire school . The teacher 
should place the burden of the responsibilities upon the student body 
and the mayor, who should preside at all subsequent general assemblages 
of the student body as one of his official duties. 

Election of other city officials: As they have all learned of the duties 
of the officials of the departments of city government, the members of 
the student body should next select their city legislators and organize 
the appropriate departments of ah government and select their - 
spective heads. This should include at least the health department, 
police department, and judicial department, with such others as local 
conditions may justify. In the election of the aldermen or city legis- 
lators the unit of representation should be the classroom, one or more 
representatives from each class being determined by the mobility and 
efficiency of the entire body. 

Duties of city legislative body: The legislators should formulate rules 
of government for the observance of the student body. hese rules 
should apply to the conduct of the students in and around the school 
buildings, relate to the disposition of their outer clothing, deportment 
in the classrooms, promptness and regularity of attendance, participa- 
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tion In debate (to insure sharing in the exercises by each member of 
the entire school body, even though but slight participation shonld 
result on the part of some of the most backward and diffident), and 
with special attention to rules uiring the students to bring in the 

rge number of alien residents to night schools. The advantages to 
be gained from this are too great and vital, too far-reaching in their 
effect for most substantial good, to by without a tent em- 
phasis being ‘ald upon its accomplishment. ‘The teacher should have 
papers prepared and debates arranged upon such topics as Why should 
each student bring a new student?” and Kindred topica. They shonld 
formulate rules governing their conduct in the places of their vocation, 
in thelr homes, and on the street, and rules relating to sanitary habits 
and practices. 

Jiseassions: These rules should be discussed as much as poenae 
in the entire assemblage. They may be worked out, however, com- 
mittee. The students should be given to understand the various 
methods and be permitted to follow their own choice of proceeding as 
ge th progress made. 

pers dealing with housing, with especial reference to tenements, 
large and small. should be prepared and read by the students. ‘This is 
referred to because of its intimate relation to the resident foreign 
mops A The laws governing tenement houses, spay with relation to 
sanitation, should be made kvown to them and their merits discussed, 
in order to bring home to the individual his relationship to this phase 
of law and order for the betterment of bis home life. 

1 department shouid be required to see that the rules are 
obse and the judicial rtment to impose penalties for failure of 
observance of the rules. The development of a regard for law and 
order and individual responsibility for thelr maintenance should be 
established. 

Other branches of government of intimate concern to the resident 
foreign body. such as recreation grounds and park commissions, should 
be brought prominently before the students. 

Appointive offices: hen appointive offices are to be filled by the 
mayor care should be taken to see that national lines do not influence 
the selection, but that, so far as possible, the class standing should 
have its place. 

SUMMARY. 

From the fo ing it is seen that the laboratory has been made 
posene, The efficiency of its working is dependent argel upon the 
nspiration pectoral À the students from the school an! tles. This 
is the first opportunity presented to the entire system of the public 
schools for a direct cooperation with the National Government where 
the efforts of these two agencies are linked together. Each superin- 
tendent of schools, each prin 1 of schools, each teacher of the public 
schools is called D to lend bis highest and most Intelligent eff 
to the perfection of this course by its thorough application. This call 
is made with the full knowledge that there is aut patriotic devo- 
tion to the cause of citizenship in each public-school teacher to insure 
its success and the development of this course to that state of high 
efficiency which characterizes every other vocation and profession ex- 
cept that of the Gare of American citizen ith the com- 
bined ofort of ail public-school authorities with branch of the 
National Government success is assured. 

The students should be taken into the public buildings and admin- 
istrative offices of the city. so that they may become actually acquainted 
with the perpen of the buildings and the machinery of the municipal 

overnment. 
= No elaboration has been undertaken of county, State, and National 
Governments, partly because the new citizen will cise 
of citizenship oftener in the city in which he lives than in any other 
relation to government. The analogy of county, State, and National 
Government can readily be shown, so that he will not lose sight of 
his vital relation to the State and Nation. 

CLASS ALUMNI. 


When the students have completed their course and become citizens 
their experiences in the classrooms should induce them te return and 
further participate in this work, so that the schoolhouse may be felt 
hy them to be the legitimate place of assemblage for discussion of 
questions of public policy. is spirit should be inspired by the 
teachers during the early period of this course and be so developed 
as to bring about this result. Alumni or other public nonsecret or- 
ganization shouid be encouraged to implant in them a love for this, 
the alma mater of their schoo) of American citizenship. 

The public schools have taught virtually every other subject relating 
to the vocations of life and they have develo courses to the 
highest 2 These various ses of the city 1 are 
outlined generally with the know that the local offices of the city 
government may differ in — as well as in particularity. This is 
submitted, however, for adapta to local conditions, 


Outline of topics for presentation officials and discussion by student 
Y. 


City GOVERNMENT. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH. 
Mayor: Duties and responsibilities, patronage, veto power, eral 
* Relationship to toad of aldermen, common council, or Similar 
y vevarding commission form of government, Relationship to Chief 
Executive vf Nation and State. 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH, 


total membership, num 

wers and functions. City o 
‘are, business, property: and finances of community; preservation of 
order; suppression of vice; regulation of places of amusement, saloons, 
weights and measures, building operations, charitable organizations ; 
licenses of vehicles. 3 ete. Relationship to revenues and 
expenditures, to va s administrative departments of the city, to 
State legislative power. 

JUDICIAL BRANCH, 


Administrative head: Magistrate courts, police courts, higher courts, 
juvenile courts. Describe each court; show necessity for maintenance 
of publie order; benefit to city; to individual. Jurisdiction of courts; 
source and tenure of office; source of revenues; method of expenditure ; 
relationship of individual to revenues and expenditures. 

wheat © alifications, duties, individual preven dp rights, and re- 
sponsibilities of juror in determining facts; relationship te the court 
in defining and determining questions of law in a given case. 


SOME TYPICAL DEPARTMENTS OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Pollice department, fire department, health department, street and 
park department, education department, water department, tax depart- 
ment, excise department, law department. 

Police department: Administrative head. The individual policeman’s 
duties as a guardian of safety rather than a minion of the law, the 
oneness of purpose of the police officer and law-abiding, peace-loving 
individuals. Location of precincts. Individual protection at home, in 
the , on the street, at night; benefits to the individual ; necessary 
for life of city. Penal institutions, their management, pu neces- 
sity, source of revenue, method of expenditure, relationship of indi- 
vidual to revenues and expenditures. ring in the lice to aid fire- 
am in fire drills for better acquaintance with helpful side of police 

or ge. 

Fire department: Administrative head. Fire chief, duties and pow- 
ers. Firemen and duties. Safety first—care of matches, care of in am- 
mable and combustible material; safety in keeping matches in 
tacles away from children; teach fire precaution. Have fire Arte 
under personal supervision of member of fire department for double 
purpose of training the foreigners to escape from a burning building 
and of allowing them to become closely associated with firemen in 
order to teach them calmness in time of fire. This latter is very 
destrable, as over 80 pe eent of our foreign-born ents are em- 
pogen in factories, mil 3 where at times the loss of life in 

res on account of panic has appalling. Location of fire-alarm 
boxes; demonstrate how to ring and call by phone. 

Health department: Administrative hea Collection of refuse of 
various kinds; sanitation in the schoolrooms, homes, workshops, and 
on the streets’; ill effects which will follow failure of these activities. 
Source of revenues, method of e ture, relationship of individual 
to revenues and expenditures. fı rding health of commun'ties 


pees eee ntagious diseases; medicine and medical ald to in- 

gen 

cleanliness by elaboration, individual observance of health regulations, 

ane practical benefits in avoidance of ordinary sickness and contagious 
senses. 

Street and park department: Administrative head. Personnel, 
source, and tenure of office. Functions: Traffic ar opening 
oa. . 8 3 — street ser sidewa kD oom 
chises for street railways, public Ugbting, antispitting regulation: 
street cleaning, public recreation grounds, cit beautifying. trees, ete, 
Attitude of individual to civic cleanliness, keeping streets clear of 

A 3 s pete —— = a as well 
as mun 5 ree of revenues, me ot expenditures, rela- 
tionship of individual to revenues and expenditures. 

Education department: Administrative head. Constitution of de- 
partment. Source and tenure of office; powers and duties; vide 
school buildings and their gpa teachers; textbooks and other 
supplies; course of study and general administration; source of reve- 
nues, method of expenditure, relationship of individual to revenues 
and expenditures ; construction and relati ip of entire system. 
Board of education, general superintendent, . night 
superintendent, supervising 3 prin: 0 
students. Present in a practi manner the ad pu 
school instruction to the individual and its relationship to their 
everyday life, 8 embarrassment as to insufficient funds, 
the necessity for extending the night schools to the same time that 
is devoted annually to the day course, with special relation to citizen- 
ship and the system of the Bureau of Naturalization, based po: 
monthly filing of declarations of intention and petitions for natural. 
zation and the monthly ission of the names of these to the school 
authorities, so ag-to show the necessity for and advantages of con- 
ducting the schools from the 1st of October until the end of June, all 
leading to the objective of having certificates of graduation and annual 
commencement functions. y 

Schools: Free libraries, books for coming Americans, and other liter- 
ature without cost. Vocation and indu 1 work, community cent 
wayward or ble children. Teach regularity and promptness 
attendance and show advantages in business resulting from this habit. 

Water department: Administrative head. Water supply, wasteful- 
ness, economy in use, individual responsibility, source of revenues, 
method of expenditures, sewer system. Relation of individual to reve- 
nues and expenditures. 

Tax department: Administrative head. Revenues, sources, necessity, 
relationship to individual. 

Excise department: Administrative head. Control over issuance and 
revocation of licenses for intoxicatin — ia cost of licenses. 

Law d ent: Administrative — . Relationship to contracts 
for public construction and prosecution for the le of offenders. 
City comptroller ; source and tenure of office; funct City auditor; 
source and tenure of office; functions. City treasurer; source and 
tenure of office; functions. Advantages of and necessity for observ- 


ance of law. 
County GOVERNMENT. 

Teach geography, nature of various industries. Teach city and 
county government, showing lines on which they parallel and analogies 
of laws Administrative officers, their sources and tenures of o z 
their functions. Describe. governments of communities throughout 
county and their relationship to the entire county organization, county 
roads, bridges, buildings, hospitals, development, control, and manage- 
ment, both as to personnel and methods, ways and means of adminis- 
tration of county government. 

STATE GOVERNMENT. 

Analogy to city and county governments, respective jurisdictions, and 

rights anil powers of each. ji E sitin of State capital. 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH. 


Chicf executive; source and tenure of office, authority, functions of 
office, constitutional and legal functions, and authorities. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH, 


Period of meeting. Functions of the legislature. Following course 
of bill from introduction through the various stages to the fl enact- 
ment and appre by the chief executive. 

Houses of legislature: Upper house (senate): Presiding officcr, com- 

tion of membership, source and tenure of office, representation of 
he State, extent of constituency, districts. Lower house (house of 
representatives, assembly, house of delegates, etc.) : Apportionment uf 
members, source and fenure of office, composition of assembly as to 
numbers, and apportionment to population. 


APRIL 3, 


cb 
ek; free hospitals and free clinics. Emphasize personal, 


1918.44 A 
JUDICIAL BRANCH. 
Courts of original, appellate, and supreme jurisdiction. 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
Analogy to State and city governments; respecti 
rights and powers of each. Location of National Capital. Source of 
power. Outline colonial history, period under Articles of Confedera- 
tion, riod under Constitution, using textboeks approved by local 
educational authorities. $ 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH. 


The President; voters“ Electoral College; tenure of office; Cabinet 
advisers; powers and duties of the President. 

Executive departments: Department of State, Department of the 

Treasury, Department of War, rtment of Justice, Post Office De- 

ent, rtment of the Navy, Department of the Interior, 

t of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, and Department 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH. 


The Congress of the United States, two Houses. Periods of meeting. 
Functions of Congress as a whole. Trace course of bill through both 
Houses, showing origin of all revenue measures in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and yarious stages through to Executive pipe of each 
bill in its enactment into law. Powers of Congress. ce of meeting 
in Washington, the Capital of the Nation. 

Senate. Presiding officer; composition of membership; source and 
tenure of office; Members representatives of the States; functions. 

House of Representatives: Apportionment of Members by population ; 

embers resentatives of the people; source and tenure of office, 
presiding officer, functions. 

JUDICIAL BRANCH. 

Supreme Court of the United States, nomination by President, con- 
firmation by Senate. United States cireuit courts o ales United 
States district courts. Court of Claims, Territorial court, United States 
commissioners. Jurisdiction of various courts. 

POLITICAL PARTIES, 
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advancement of a thorough mastery of English and the ct ship 
ch of this course should be constantly held before them to stimu- 
highest degree in both attendance upon the classes 
and attention to the studies. 

Fundamentals for the American home. 


Women should be encouraged to 3 in all of the for g 
as far as practicable in common with men. This apona to all places, 
regardless of whether the women have the right of suffrage, but par- 
ticularly where women are voters. It is not the purpose to devel 
the tents of suffrage, but to bring the women out the European an 
forei atmosphere into the very heart and soul of things American. 
Emphasis is lald 3 upon this so as to insure an extension of 
the influence of the school to the other foreign-born women with whom 
the women in the classes come into daily contact and to have them 
inspired to enter the sphere of this Americanizing influence. 


DOMESTIC ARTs AND SCIENCE. 


The following course in domestic arts and science is a presentution 
of the subjects which are now actually being taught in the most 
important cities of the United States and some of the smaller but 
more advanced cities and towns. No instance, however, is known to 
this bureau where a city or town is teaching all the subjects presented 
herein. The Bureau of Naturalization is therefore fulfilling its func- 
tion as announced by the Department of Labor “as a clearing house 
of information on civic instruction.” 

For convenience this chapter is presented under the two heads of 
“Domestic arts and Domestie science.” 

DOMESTIC ARTS. 


Plain sewing, advanced sewing, dressmaking, costume designing and 
coat making, tailoring, millinery, crocheting (elementary and advanced), 
art neediework, lace making, embroidery. 

Plain sewing: (a) Elementary work for beginners in cutting, fitting, 
and constructing simple garments; patching; darning. (b) Advanced 
work—Dressmaking, waists, skirts, dresses, buttonholes, ribbon and 
flower work. 

Sewing—Hand and machine werk: (a) Elementary—Sewing and ad- 
justing of commercial patterns; cutting and fitting new and renovating 
and remodeling old garments. In this work the individual should bring 
her own garments or those of her family. The following is a suggestive 
list: Waists, using thin material end demo ting buttonhole work ; 
petticoats, ng; skirts, outside and of wash mat ; seam finishing 
and fastening; children's plain garments ; corset covers and underwear: 
household articles. (b) Advanced—Making new garments of cotton 
and woolen material and renovating and remodeling; tailored shirt 


waists; plain dresses of wash material; tailored skirts of woolen mate- 


ive jurisdictions ; f 


and in piece goods. A cost 


co er should be evolved. A value shoul 
be eo upon the time o? 


student. to be computed in the cost of 


the headwear and clothin, 


when the possibilities are ascertained and 
accomplished under the 2 


dance of the milliner and sewing teaching. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


‘Table service ; bread making, cake making, family cooking ; elementa 
food selection (buying and preparing taken ae by meal sequence) ; — 
vanced 3 fancy cookery practically taught, invalid cookery, nurse 
cookery, quality ery; home economics; household chem and 
ba and sanitation; catering; homemaking and housekeeping; house- 

id accounting; furnishing and decorating; music, dramatics, house- 
hold arts; pbysical culture. 5 

In practically every school where domestic science is taught a well- 
formulated plan has been adopted. The Bureau of Naturalization there- 
fore recommends the continuance of the prevailing plans with enla 
scope, and that a chapter be devoted to domestic arts and science in the 
reports (for which desire has heretofore been expressed) to be made 
by the schools to the superintendents and by them forwarded to the 
Bureau of Naturalization at the termination of the present scholastic 


year, 
The branches of domestic science in themselves suggest too clearly 
the line of development to necessitate a detailed presentation in this, 
outlined work. z , 
Neatness and hygiene in the home and of the person should be 
ta t. Emphasis should be laid upon commencing in earliest child- 


The following publications are available —— application to the 

Bureau of Naturalization: Prenatal Care, Infant re, Baby-sa 

ert pey (for vities), Baby-saving Work (for small towns and ru 
cts), Child-welfare Exhibits. i 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not any suggestion in that 
document to indicate that they have interfered with the normal- 
school courses in this country; there is not any suggestion that 
they try to teach the colleges of the country what sort of a cur- 
riculum they shall have; it is simply a plain statement of the 
duties of citizenship addressed to the plain man, the uneducated 
man, if you please, the laboring man, the man who has not the 
time to figure on colleges and on the schools or anything else, 
but simply wants to learn the fundamentals of the American 
Government and citizenship, so that he may get out his final 
papers and so become a useful American citizen. 

Mr. President, I have already taken more of the time of the 
Senate than I ought to have taken. I am going to move to 
amend this bill at the proper time, to carry out the suggestion 
which I have in mind, and that is to eliminate everything from 
it except the skeleton of a bill, which will not interfere with or- 
conflict with the law now on the statute books that provides for 
the education of aliens under the act of June 29, 1906, as 
amended by certain later acts authorizing the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization, under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, to 
take charge of these matters. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not do that; I hope he 
will vote with, I think, a majority of the Members of the Senate 
to defeat this bill, as it ought to be defeated, and then, if neces- 
sary legislation shall be required, that a proper measure, after 
due consideration, may be brought out for the consideration of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I shall follow that course, but 
it is perfectly proper to try to amend the bill so as to make it 
as good as possible, and then vote to defeat it. 

May I say in conclusion that the Provost Marshal General 
advises me that he has no statisties as to illiterates of the draft 
age, but I have obtained the following from the office of the 
Commissioner of Education : 


Forty-one thousand nine hundred and fourteen of those certified in 
the first draft were unable to speak E — or needed English instrue- 
tion in order to make military training effective. i 

Sixty-eight thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven of those likely 
to be certified will be unable to speak English. This is estimated, and 
is based on statistics of the 1910 census. 


Non-English-speaking drafted men. 


% os ee ee ete 1, 275 
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Mr. President, with these remarks I submit the matter to the 
Senate. I feel that if the Senate will give it their eurnest con- 
sideration they will vote to defeat this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK obtained the floor. 
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Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania de- 
sire me to yield to him? 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to make a few further remarks on 
the bill for three or four minutes, but I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I shall not occupy the attention of the 
Senate very long. I have only a word or two to say. 

Following the last suggestion made by the Senator from Utah 
and the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon, there is quite an 
éxtensive legislative proposition submitted by the Bureau of 
Naturalization undertaking to deal with this subject matter, so 
far as it affects aliens and people who are applying for citizen- 
ship in this country. It is pending now before the Committee 
on Immigration, and we hope at an early day to be able to give 
that bureau certain additional machinery and certain additional 
money to carry on this great, and I think necessary, work; but 
it does look to me like if we start now another bureau to do the 
same kind of work it is going to be more or less of a duplication, 

I have been very much impressed with the suggestion that we 
either ought to stop the Bureau of Naturalization from doing 
the work that has been committed to it by statute laws here 
through many years, by different Congresses, or keep this Bu- 
reau of Education out of it. We ought to do one or the other, 
and avoid duplication. 

I do not feel, and I never have felt, that vocational or any 
other sort of education was a proper function of the Federal 
Government. I think we have now at least enough ways to 
spend our money without embarking in that particular field of 
expenditure; and it certainly seems to me that only some of the 
duties and rights and responsibilities of the States ought to be 
left, but also some of their opportunities to attend to matters of 
this sort. I think from the beginning one line of demarcation 
has been that the course of education itself should belong to the 
local authorities, and the responsibility should rest on them. 

Therefore, for every reason—first, because generally the Fed- 
eral Government ought to have nothing to do with this sort of 
matter; second, because so far as concerns the particular way 
in which this thing is sought to be applied now, the Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau of the Department of Labor is already undertaking 
this work; third, because so far as the soldiers in the Army are 
concerned the bureau is already trying to do everything that can 
be done in the short time at hand; and, fourth, because we have 
not time now, with the emergency that is on us, to start to edu- 
cate these soldiers in much except how to shoot straight and 
shoot quick. I do not think I can support this bill. Of course, 
since my colleague offers it, it is unpleasant to have to oppose it; 
but my judgment is against it, and upon all of those grounds I 
shall, therefore, oppose it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have only a few words to 
add to what I have already said, because after the very elab- 
orate and clear explanation of the Senator from Oregon it seems 
to me that further comment on this bill is unnecessary. 

I offered an innocent little amendment that no part of this ap- 
propriation should be applied to salary increases or to the 
creation of permanent positions, and I immediately encountered 
the indignant opposition of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Surru] on the ground that I was engaged in taking all the per- 
fume from the rose and destroying the bill. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, that if there ever was a measure that was pre- 
sented to this body under a false aspect, it is this bill. 

All this talk about the 700,000 illiterates, repeated through- 
out the country without the slightest foundation, has only one 
purpose—to bolster up this measure and get $100,000 out of the 
Treasury. I have here a memorandum from the Provost Mar- 
shal General's Office, sent here at the request of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], in which he states that they 
have not collected any data on illiterates in connection with the 
draft; but it requires a universal genius, like Mr. Claxton, to 
discover these startling figures overnight. 

But the cause is not difficult of ascertainment, Mr. President. 
It is found in this wail which we frequently hear from the ad- 
ministrative officers of the Government, and is thus stated in the 
report of the Commissioner of Education: 

The statutory salaries of the administrative officers of the bureau are 
conspicuously low; they have remained unchanged for many years. The 
chief clerk of the bureau, who is the administrative head of the office 
and acts for the commissioner in the latter's absence, receives $2,000, 
The editor, who must have, in addition to the technical editorial quali- 
fications, a clear conception of Government policies— 

It would require a great editor to have a clear conception of 
Government policies just now— 

And a broad knowledge of the special field of pedagogy— 

Which will ultimately include herding reindeer in Alaska— 


Sufficient to enable him to review hector the work of highly 
rominent- educators outside, is 


and 
p . The specialist in higher education, whose business it 
is to judge of university and college standards— 


A rather vague line of business— 

To report upon academic policies and to analyze institutional man- 
agement— 

High-sounding phraseology, Mr. President, which does not con- 
vey to my mind any clear idea of the arduous duties imposed 
upon this gentleman. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What authority has Dr. Claxton, or any represent- 
ative of the Government, to analyze the duties and responsi- 
bilities and the methods of teaching of the various States, or 
the institutions within the States? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, there is apparently no limit 
to the universal genius possessed by Dr..Claxton, Any man who 
ean teach gardening in Baltimore, and herd reindeer in Alaska, 
and compete with Hoover in food conservation has as universal 
a talent as was possessed by Shakespeare or any of the great 
men in history. 

This man, with these high-sounding duties— : 

Whose business it is to fndse of university and college standards, to 
report upon academic policies, and to analyze institutional manage- 
ment— 

A most arduous task— 
for the largest as well as the smallest college plants in the United 
States— 

Think of it—to analyze their institutional managements, 
great and small—this man receives a salary of only $3,000, 
Mr. President, under the act of Congress— 

The statistician, in charge of the bureau's fundamental task of col- 
lecting educational statistics for the entire Nation, receives $1,800. 

Here Dr. Claxton is not fair to himself, because he under- 
takes to collect similar statistics from every civilized and un- 
civilized nation in the world. 

The whole report is one continuous wail about low salaries; 
and yet the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. President, has 
fixed these salaries. They are thought to be commensurate 
with the duties performed, and analogous to the salaries of 
similar positions in other branches of the Government. 

It is lamentable, Mr. President, to read in the report that— 

The position of specialist in foreign educational systems, replete with 
enormous possibilities for leadership in the development of American 
education and industry on the basis of foreign experience, pays $1,800. 

To think that the man who tells us what they are doing in 
Japan and Burma and Siam and Haiti should only receive, for 
this notable consecration to the public service, $1,800! 

Who can not sympathize with the lamentations contained in 
the report, wherein it says: 

The situation with regard to salaries paid under lump-sum appro- 
priations is only slightly better. 


I had thought, Mr. President, that the possibilities of the 
lump sum were limitless ; and it is some comfort to me, in these 
day of enormous expenditures, to find that the lump sum has its 
limitations. 

With great regret, Dr. Claxton says that— 


The limit of $3,500 placed upon salaries paid out of these funds means 
that the bureau can not expect to secure and hold permanently men 
who have a right to speak with authority in their special fields. 


That is the real underlying motive behind this measure, in 
my opinion, Mr. President, and the reason why my amendment 
was so strenuously objected to, which endeavors to hold at 
least the present salaries and the present places down to their 
statutory status, and not permit the bureau to run riot, raising 
salaries and creating additional places. 

Look at the recommendations in the report. There is hardly 
a recommendation here that does not relate to an increase in the 
Salary of some employee in the department or which does not 
relate to the creation of an additional place. I shall not detain 
the Senate by more than referring to this highly interesting 
phase of the aspirations of the Bureau of Education, which 
seem chiefly to relate to salary raises and additional places. 

Mr. President, from the fraudulent and false-pretense aspects, 
we conclude with the ridiculous when we read in the report 
that the bureau should be authorized to sell some of the 4,000 
reindeer belonging to the Government in Alaska and to dis- 
tribute the remainder to the fields wherein they shall be herded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have listened to 
the speech of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
and also to the speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
PENROSE], with surprise. 

As I understood the amendment of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, it forbade the use of any of this money in paying 
employees. I may have misunderstood him. 

Mr. PENROSE, The amendment provided that no part of 
this appropriation should be applied to increasing salaries. or 
creating permanent salaried positions. 
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* Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not understand it, then. I 
thought it was to prohibit the use of any of the money to pay 
employees. That, of course, would destroy the bill. I have no 
desire that any of the fund shall be used to increase the pay of 
present employees of the bureau, and would have no objection 
to such a direction with reference to the fund; but, of course, 
if the fund could not be used to pay employees hereafter to be 
employed, or employees assigned to this speciul work, nothing 
could be done under the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Nothing will be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Something will be done. I enter 
my opinion against that of the Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
I think mine is werth at least as much as his upon this subject. 

I am very familiar with the work of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. I knew it has done a vast deal of good. I know it has 
not interfered with the work in the States. I know it has not 
assumed the task of education which has belonged to the States. 
On the contrary, it has cooperated with State superintendents ; 
it has cooperated with city superintendents; it has cooperated 
wih county school commissioners; it has been a clearinghouse 
of infermation, gathering material that they needed from all 
parts of the Union, and furnishing it to them to help them 
advance in the splendid work of training the boys and girls of 
our country. This is a subject which to me has always been 
most dear, and to which I have given a great deal of attention, 
one that always delighted me, one where I feel that the broadest 
opportunity for public service is furnished. 

Now, what is this bill? This bill is not to place the Commis- 
sioner of Education in the States to teach the illiterate of mature 
years. It is not that. That never has been the province of the 
Bureau of Education. It has not been the province of the bureau 
to teach the children; but it has been the province of the bureau 
to be a clearing house of information and help the State officials 
to gather the information they needed and contribute to their 
work, helping to unify the work of the entire country and ad- 
vance it in its breadth and in its strength. 

What is this bill? This is a bill to authorize the Bureau of 
Education to go among the adult illiterates, to help prepare 
plans to strengthen the adult illiterates, to help by furnishing 
plans the work to be done by the State officials, the work to 
be done by the State commissioners of education and superin- 
tendents and the city commissioners of education and superin- 
tendents and the city and the country teachers. But the Bureau 

‘of Education here, national in its scope, is to help prepare the 
line, to help point the way, to help stimulate the work. It may 
go further. It will help stimulate the good women in the cities 
and the good men in the cities and in the country to take up this 
problem of adult illiterates and help reach out to them and 
organize day and night movements to remove illiteracy among 
the adults. 

Where does this bill come from? Senators have ridiculed the 
source of the bill. They charge the Commissioner of Education 
with seeking to build up a new, great bureau. Why, he already 
has the bureau. The bill did not come to us from him. It came 
to us from one of the broadest and best men in our country, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane. Let me read to you a sen- 
tence from his letter. I introduced the bill because the Secre- 
tary of the Interior sent it to me and wrote a letter upon the 
Subject which appealed to my judgment. He called attention to 
facts that appealed to my judgment. Let me read a line or two 
from his letter. Before I do so, I challenge the statement of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that there are not in this coun- 
try 700,000 persons of draft age unable to read and write. 

Mr. PENROSE. What dees the Senator found his statement 
on? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will give the Senator my facts. 
That is the reason why I challenge his statement. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator does not give me any facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am going to, if the Senator wil 
sit down and listen to me. 

Mr. PENROSE. 1 will. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are 5,516,163 adults in the 
United States who can not read and write, according to the 
census of 1910. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, let me correct my friend from 
Georgia—above the age of 10. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Above the age of 10; yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Has the Senator any evidence that they are 
males or females, or both? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am going on with my statement. 
I again suggest to the Senator that he sit down, 

Mr. PENROSE. Iwas making a civil inquiry of the Senator. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not finished. I will give 
the Senator all my information. 


Mr. PENROSE. The Senator says there are 5,000,000 men 
and women who are illiterates. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is true over the age of 10 
years. 

Mr.. PENROSE. That is net a question involving the draft 
age. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; that furnishes infermation 
about the draft age also, because the proportions run through. 

The percentage is about S. Now, then, there are 10,000,000 
within the draft age, or about 10,000,000. That percentage 
makes those within the draft age over 700,000. The Senator 
asks for the calculation for his information, and that is the 
calculation made by the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, 
found in this letter, and that is what the Secretary based his 
letter upon, that there were approximately 700,000 within the 
Graft age subject to the draft who could not read and write. 
Now let me read the conclusion of the letter of the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour having 
expired the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President 
to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government. j 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ` Mr. President, while I have the floor 
I wish to finish the line I was presenting. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator want to speak on this 
bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I will speak on the bill that was 
before the Senate before the unfinished business came up. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator can not speak unless he 
speaks on this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think I know my rights, and I shal! 
use them. 

I desire to call attention very briefly to one or two more 
things, and then I intend to defer my further remarks until a 
later time. 5 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator intend to try to get a vote on 
the bill to-day? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I can not. I wish to complete 
at this time my reference to the statement by Secretary Lane, 
and my answer to the efforts to prejudice this measure upon 
the theory that it eriginated with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in an effert to enlarge this bureau. The conclusion of the 
letter of Secretary Lane to me is in this language: 

What I have said T that you give 
early consideration to House bill 6490, which pr for a modest ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Education to begin and conduct a vigor- 
ous and systematic campaign for the eradication of adult illiteracy. If 


the bill can be soon, special attention can be given to teaching 
Uliterate men draft age, and especially those who are classified in 


So, Mr. President and Senators, this bill came from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Lane. It came in a letter from him 
to me, and also a letter to the chairman of the Committee on 
Education in the House, He pointed out the extent of illiteracy 
above the age of 10 in the United States, 5,500,000; he pointed 
out the illiterates within the draft age, 700,000; and he appealed 
to us for this meager sum to be used by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion that it might speedily begin work to organize and stimulate 
work that as far as possible illiteracy might be removed from 
the boys in the cantonments and from those of draft age. 

One more word and then I shall defer my further remarks 
until the bill is formally before the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon called attention to a picture the 
use of which he seemed to condemn, and he said it was being 
sent in great quantities from New York by the National Ameri- 
canization Committee for the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It is true, I presume, that this picture is being distributed 
generally throughout the United States among those who can 
net speak English. It is probably true that the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has stimulated the work of the National Americanization 
Committee, and that this committee is spending vastly more in 
this work than we have contributed to the Bureau of Education 
for leading in such werk. If so, I congratulate the country on 
the work of the Bureau of Education cooperating with the Na- 
tional Americanization Committee. What is this circular? 
What is this picture? It presents Uncle Sam shaking hands 
with an immigrant laborer who can not speak English, and 
Uncle Sam is inviting the immigrant to do what? 


To learn English; to attend night schools. 
The circular tells the immigrant to do this because— 
It means a better and a better home in America. 


better chance for your children, 
It means a better America, 
Ask the nearest public school about classes, 
our town, write to the National Americanization 
ted States Bureau of Education. 


If there is none in 
Committee or the U 
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Senators, can anything but good come from the circulation of 
matter of that kind? Does anyone question the value to the 
Nation of inducing immigrants to learn English and attend 
night schools? If that is the kind of work Dr. Claxton and the 
Bureau of Education are doing, then I ask you, Can we not well 
encourage them to do more of the same work? We spend a few 
dollars on the Bureau of Education, but under the leadership 
of the bureau large sums are contributed by which great service 
to our Nation is accomplished. 

I shall not detain the Senate longer now, as the unfinished 
business is the regular business, and we should proceed with it. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, 
‘and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more 
efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him on yesterday, The speech entire is as follows: 


Tucsday, April 2, 1918. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in my humble judgment, the 
bill now under consideration has been very much misunderstood. 
A remarkable thing happened in connection with it. It was 
introduced one afternoon about 4 o’clock, and the next morning, 
almost before the bill had even been printed, and before anyone 
could have read it, there were great headlines in the newspapers 
and interviews with various gentlemen denouncing the bill. That 
was an astonishing thing to me, but as Senators and Members 
of the other House have read and understood the bill it has 
come into very much stronger favor than it was before, and 
when Senators come to consider this bill as it has been gmended 
I do not see how any Senator can oppose it. There are no 
horns in this bill. 

I desire now to come to a discussion of its provisions. I wish 
to discuss the precedents for it; I wish to discuss its limitations, 
and I wish to show the absolute necessity for this legislation. 

The President of the United States is the executive officer of 
the Government, made so by the Constitution. He executes the 
law. Under the Constitution, under our form of government, 
Congress makes the law, the Supreme Court of the United States 
declares what the law is, and the President is charged with the 
execution of the law. The pending measure does not propose 
to give the President any substantive power whatever. Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, has passed certain laws which, under the 
Constitution and by virtue of his great office, the President of 
the United States is charged to execute. The question is, How 
shall he execute the laws which Congress has enacted? That 
is the only question before the Senate. Shall he be authorized 
to execute them in the best interest of the Government and in 
order to fight the war more efficiently? 

The Constitution prescribes the duties of the President. Sena- 
tors, of course, are familiar with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, but I will read a portion of section 3, Article II: 

Ile shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may on extraordi- 
nary occasions conyene both Houses— 

And so on. 

The President is charged, under a joint resolution which we 
have passed declaring war, to prosecute that war to a successful 
termination. The declaration of war was in the following lan- 
guage: 

Resolved, cte., That the state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States is hereby formally declared; and that the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the entire naval 
and military forces of the United States and the resources of the Gov- 
ernment to carry on war against the Imperial German Government; 
and to bring the conflict to a successful termination all of the resources 
of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States. 

So, it is made the President’s duty to fight the war not only 
by the joint resolution declaring war but by the authority 
granted to him under the Constitution as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. He has sent to the Senate, the same as 
if it were a message to Congress, a request for certain au- 
thority—the authority which is conferred in this bill. The 
question with the Senate is whether in this emergency, in this 
great crisis of our country, when men are fighting and dying, 
and the world is, as it were, burning up, and democracy and 
liberty itself hangs in the balance, will we grant to the executive 
head of this great Nation, whom by joint resolution we have 
charged to fight this war, not any new power, but the authority 
he asks for. He says it is necessary and tells you he must have 
this authority. Shall we give it to him? 


Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, even if these were 
not war times, I would be in favor of this bill. Everybody 
familiar with the history of this country knows, and especially, 
perhaps, I will say to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] and 
those 18 members of the Appropriations Committee, with whom 
I have the honor to serve, know that there is the most utter 
confusion and great duplication of work among the departments 
of this Government. No man knew that or could know it bet- 
ter than former President Taft. Before he became President 
of the United States he had been Solicitor of the Treasury; he 
had been Secretary of War; he had been Governor General of 
the Philippine Islands, and he knew the conditions existing. 

In January, 1912, he sent to Congress a message, in writing, 
in which he said that the departments, bureaus, and ‘agencies 
or the Government had been built up by Congress during a 
hundred years without any system, without any coordination, 
and that there was utter confusion and duplication of work 
everywhere. In response to that message, in which he asked 
for a hundred thousand dollars to appoint an efficiency com- 
mission to look into the matter, the necessary legislation was 
enacted, and subsequently a report was made by the commis- 
sion. After reading that report, Mr. Aldrich, a great Senator 
from the State of Rhode Island, said upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate that if we would carry on the Government as any business 
concern is carried on we could save the enormous sum of 
$300,000,000 annually. Mr. President, if this Government was 
run according to business methods, he was not far wrong in this 
statement. 

Mr. President, in time of war we ought not to be too sensitive 
or squeamish about these things. In time of peace I introduced 
a resolution, which the Senate passed and which I am going to 
read, which practically gave the authority now sought by the 
pending measure, but in relation to one subject only. Time and 
time again, as I am going to show, Congress has acted upon 
this question and given this authority for special objects. 

Mr. President, we have got to give the President power in 
these times to carry on the war in order that it may be carried 
on successfully. We have got to stand by him. President Lin- 
coln—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knox in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. a 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Carolina said a 
few moments ago that the President had asked for the power 
which this bill would confer upon him. Will the Senator from 
North Carolina point out the message of the President to which 
he referred in making that statement? z 

Mr, OVERMAN, I said it was the same as a message in writ- 
ing. The bill was advocated by the President and sent to me by 
the President, and I have no hesitation in saying so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not quite gather that qualification, 
and I simply wanted it to appear before we proceed further that 
the President had not communicated to Congress any desire for 
the power which is conferred by this bill. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, everybody has been making 
criticism about the “red tape” in the departments. The Presi- 
dent wishes to cut it. Let us give him the scissors with which 
to do so. 

Mr. President, before I show the action of President Taft in 
these matters, which I want to read, let us see what the pro- 
visions of this bill are. It has certain provisions and certain 
limitations. What does it propose to do? Simply, during the 
term of the war, to redistribute functions. What functions? 
New functions? No. What functions? Functions that Congress 
has enacted; functions that it is the duty of the President, as 
Commander in Chief and as President, to discharge in executing 
these laws. How shall he execute them? Ile tells you how he 
wants to execute them. He does not want new laws or any 
substantive power, but he wants the authority simply to re- 
distribute these functions so that he may coordinate the great 
machinery of this Government, which is now loose, with a 
monkey wrench in it, with no lubricating oil, and running rusty. 
He asks you to give him the authority to redistribute. these 
functions, and also authority to transfer certain agencies and 
to transfer certain persons from one bureau to another. That 
is about all there is in the bill, with what limitations, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Let us see what the limitations are. 

It is provided 


That the authority by this act granted shall be exercised only in 


t 
matters relating to the conduct of the present war. 


I thought, Mr. President, that the language of this bill was 
sufficient without that clause, as the following language in the 
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first section of the bill is a limitation simply for the period of 
the war: 

That for the national security and defense, for the successful prose- 
cution of the war, for the support and maintenance of the Army and 
Navy, for the better utilization of resources and industries, and for 
the more effective exercise and more effleient administration by the 
President of his powers as Commander in Chief of the land and naval 
forces, the President is hereby authorized to make such redistribution 
of functions— 

And so forth. But some Senators on the committee said, 
“That limitation is not sufficient. We want to make it more 
explicit, so as to confine it absolutely to the war,” and therefore 
I accepted the amendment that the authority by this act granted 
should be exercised only in matters relating to the conduct of 
the present war in order to make the limitation more explicit. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In view of that amendment pro- 
posed at the close of section 1, what effect has the preceding 
provision 

That this act shall remain in force during the continuance of the 
present war and for one year after the termination of the war. 

It seems to me that those two provisions are really contra- 
dietory 

et OVERMAN, So far as the committee is concerned, that 
is only a question of detail. The idea of making it 12 months 
was, as there is another provision in the bill requiring that these 
functions should go back to where they were before they were 
redistributed, that there should be sufficient time for adjust- 
ment of those matters where changes had been made. There is 
a provision that— 


Upon the termination of this act all executive or administrative 
axeuts, departments, commissions, bureaus, offices, or officers shall 
e the same functions, duties, and powers as heretofore * * 
pro 


So that if the President should redistribute any of these func- 
tions or the duties of these officers, they should go back. The 
only question is, How long would it take to do it? So we made 
it 12 months; and if the Senator desires a shorter time, I have 
no objection to it. We only want time enough to enable them 
to readjust these matters after the war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President; this is all 
that I was trying to get the view of the Senator upon: It seems 
to me that those two provisions are contradictory. If you have 
a provision that this act shall remain in force for one year after 
the expiration of the war, it seems to me that carries the au- 
thority to act for a year after the war; and yet you put in 
an amendment providing that the authority by this act granted 
shall be exercised only in matters relating to the conduct of the 
present war. Now, the war ends, and the conduct of the war 
ends, with the treaty of peace; and I just wanted to ask whether 
the Senator regarded those two provisions as contradictory? 

Mr. OVERMAN. They would seem to be somewhat incon- 
sistent; but when you take them in connection with the lan- 
guage I have already read, it will take some time to readjust 
matters. This certainly is not intended to confer any authority 
to act after the war is over. 

Now, there is another limitation, Mr. President. The limi- 
tation is: 

That for the purpose of carrying out the 8 of this act, any 
moneys heretofore and hereafter appropriated for the use of any execu- 
tive department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer shall be 
expended only for the rposes for which it was propriated under 
the direction of such other agency as may be direct teck by the President 
hereunder to perform and execute said function. 

The President is not only given no new power or new function, 
but he is limited to spending only the money appropriated and 
only for the purposes for which it was appropriated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator inform the Senate as 
to his definition of the term “ governmental agency ”? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Any agency established by Congress. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the entire definition the Senator 
wants to give? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Or any other agency that the President has 
established himself, if he has any power and he has established 
any agency. 

Base WADSW ORTH. There comes a very important distine- 
tion 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 
Mr. NELSON. The bill has been amended so that it refers 


only to governmental agencies established by law. It is limited 
to that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; it is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Apparently the chairman of the com- 
mittee did not know that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I remember the Senator’s amendment. 
So those limitations are there, Mr. President. It is limited to 
governmental agencies established by law. It is limited to 
expendng money only for the purposes for which it was appro- 
priated. It is limited to using only the functions which Congress 
already has established. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was going to ask, in 
a specific case, if the Senator will be good enough to answer, 
Does the Senator consider that the War Industries Board is a 
governmental agency under that definition? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If it was created by an act of Congress, it 
would be created by law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a close question in my mind, and 
I am really in doubt about it. The Council of National Defense 
was established by an act of Congress, and so, as I understand, 
was the Advisory Commission. They, in turn, created the War 
Industries Board. Is that a governmental agency established 
by Congress? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this language is “ now 
existing by law.” It does not say “established by law.” If it 
was legally created, without regard to an act of Congress, it 
would exist by law, though not established by a statute. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The thing is exceedingly important, 
because there are a large number of subcommittees of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense; and 
I should like to have their status thoroughly understood, in 
order to understand what this bill applies to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, Congress passed what is 
called the national defense act, and the national defense act 
confers no power whatever. It authorizes the President to 
establish this council. It authorizes certain agencies to be 
established; and, acting in accordance with this act passed by 
Congress, conferring no power, the great business heads of this 
country were summoned to Washington. Advisory committees 
were established, agencies were established; and there, as the 
Senator from New York has so vividly set forth, has been the 
trouble. They took this evidence before the committee, Mr. 
President—I wish the Senators would read it; the Senator has 
quoted very largely from it—in which it was testified that the 
best business men in America came here, as patriotic men, to 
help fight this war, and they had an act before them which gave 
them no power whatever, and the bureaus and ageneies did not 
comply with their demands, and there was confusion every- 
where. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is a little confusion about the 
immediate subject of which the Senator from North Carolina 
is speaking. It is true, as the Senator from North Carolina 
Says, that the law confers no power upon the Advisory Com- 
mission or any of the committees created through it or under 
it; but the Advisory Commission is a governmental agency ex- 
isting under the law, and by the terms of this bill the President 
can take any department, any commission, or any office, no 
matter how extensive its functions and its powers may be, and 
transfer those functions and powers to any committee of the 
Advisory Cominission, even though the latter now has no power 
or function at all save an advisory one. That is the exact 
situation. The power here is to transfer from one department 
or office of the Government to another. I am sure the Senator 
from North Carolina will agree with me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator. 
to transfer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. For instance, under this bill the President 
can transfer all the powers and functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or the Federal Reserve Board, or the 
Federal Trade Commission, or the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
to any oflicer of the Government, or to any agency of the Gov- 
ernment, or to any department of the Government, or to one 
of these committees created under the Advisory Commission. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, I want to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion which he asked me when I had charge of the espionage 
bill. The Senator asked me when that bill was up for considera- 
tion if it was absolutely necessary in order to fight the war suc- 
cessfully and save the Union and the Constitution, whether I 


He has a right 
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would he willing to prohibit the publication of newspapers. 
Now, I want to ask him this question: If it is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to save the Union and to fight this war success- 
fully, to transfer the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to some other department or service, would the Senator 
be willing to de: it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why, Mr. President, there is but one an- 
swer to that question. If it is necessary to save the Union, I 
would be willing to abolish permanently the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board and the Federal Trade Commission. I 
would be willing to abolish any agency of the Government. But 
it is for me, us a Senator, when I cast my vote to determine 
whether it is necessary, im order to save the Union. that the 
President be granted the power to transfer the functions of 
one of these tribunals, independent in their character, to an- 
other officer of the Government When I am convinced that 
it is necessary to save the Union that this sort of power shall 
be given to the President, I am willing to give it, and would 
without hesitation give it; but I not only believe that it is 
not necessary to grunt such power to the President in order to 
suve the Union, but I believe: that if granted it would be an in- 
finential step toward destroying the Union. 

Mr: OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator has answered 
the question as I did, with one exception. He would do it in 
order to save the Union; he would do it in order to fight a suc- 
cessful war; but he must exercise his own judgment here, and 
practically say: I distrust my Commander in Chief; I have 
no confidence im his judgment. I am afraid he will do so-and- 
so.” We have our Commander in Chief; we have instructed 


him to fight the war; and does the Senator think he would do: 


that? 

Mr; CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
North Carolina will not press me too closely and too far with 
regard to my trust or confidence in the President of the United 
States. I have the utmost confidence in his good intentions; 
but I answer him by saying that I would not grant this power, 
unless I was eonyineed that it was necessary, to any man, 
whether this President or any other President, whether of my. 
own: party or of any other party. 

The very moment that the Senator from North Carolina can 
convince: me that to prosecute the war successfully, to save the 
Union, and to save free institutions and to save civilization, 
it is necessary that this power shall be conferred) upon any 
man in the Republic, famous or obscure, E will be the first to 
grant it; but the task is first upon the Senator from North 
Carolina to convince me that any such power as that is: neces- 
sary in order to conduct the war properly. 

Mr. NEESON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let me answer the Senator from Towa 
first. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will allow me just a moment 
more, I want to say that, so far as concerns every illustration 
which has been given to the committee of a need of further 
power in the hands of the President, there has been no differ- 
ence of opinion whatever among the members of the committee. 
T stand ready to give to the President, so far as Congress can 
give it, every power which has been: specified by the advacates 
of this bill; but I am unwilling to extend that grant into a 
nameless, undefinable ground, so that the President, under the 
guise of transferring power in order to properly prosecute the 
war, may transfer it for another and a different purpose: 

Mr. OVERMAN. Notwithstanding, Mr. President, there is a 
limitation in this bill that provides that he shall do nothing, 
he shall exercise no authority, except in matters relating to 
carrying om the war and necessary for the public defense— 
there is a limitation—yet with this limitation in this bill which 
says that the President shal! have no authority to do anything 
not relating to the war, the Senator says the President will 
exercise thut power, notwithstanding he has sworn not to do it. 
The Senator would not trust him. I have a different opinion 
of the President, and I am willing to give to him this: general 
authority oth as Commander in Chief of the Army and as the 
great executive head of this Nation, elected by the people to 
execute the laws. 

Why, sir, in 1861 Congress met, and adjourned in August, 
and left President Lincoln: to do things; and for what he did 
do he was denounced as a dictator and u czar. and yet he saved 
the Union. He signed without any authority whatever the 
emancipation proclamation. There was no law for it, but he 
did it to save the Union; and every man, North and South, to- 
day indorses that great act: Mr. Jolin Hay said that like a 


tyeoon he went about doing things without regard to law or 
the Congress; but President Wilson does not do that. 

Tt has been said in our committee by some Senators that the 
President having been given the right to fight the war with the 
Navy and the Army, he can perhaps do all these things any- 
how ; but instead of doing them, he comes to Congress, and says 
to Congress: “Instead of being called a dictator, as Lincoln 
was called, I would rather have the authority of Congress to 
exercise my judgment in matters relating purely to the war”; 
and yet Senators say, I can not trust him. He may do some- 
thing he should not do.“ All the law says is: Lou shall not 
exercise this authority except in relation to war matters.” 

That is the difference between the Senator and myself. The 
Senator has stood faithfully with the committee for all matters 
except his pet measures, which are amendments. relating to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and, L believe, the Depart- 
ment of Justice. He has stood with us on. everything else. I 
am glad he has, but I do not want him to make those exceptions. 
I do not want him to assume that the President of the United. 
States will disobey the law, violate his oath, and do an uncon- 
stitutional act. That is the reason why I do not agree to those 
amendments. ; 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to remind the Senator from North 
Carolina that practically the Senator from Iowa was willing 
to give all the powers granted in this bill with regard to all 
the departments of the Government except the Department of 
Justice, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Federat 
Reserve Board. He was willing to give all these powers, and 
he did not have the compunction of conscience that he has in- 
dicated now about the dangers: of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; the Senator from Min- 
nesota is wrong 

Mr. NELSON. I am not wrong. 

Mr: CUMMINS: As I am sure he will admit in a moment. 

Mr. NELSON. No, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Minnesota will remember 
that before the committee I took the position that the power 
which the President desired should be specified, and, if we be- 
lieved it to be necessary or helpful in the prosecution of the 
war, that we ought to grant it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr: CUMMINS. Just a minute: 

Mr. NELSON. Did not the Senator offer an amendment to 
the bill to that effect? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will just sit down a moment, 
I will tell him just what I did. That view was not accepted 
by the committee; and in order to limit the powers whieh we 
are asked to grant. within at least those fields thut have hitherto 
been recognized as exeeutive fields; I offered an amendment in 
which I proposed to give these powers to the President so far 
as all the executive departments are concerned—that is, the 
departments of which Cabinet officers are the heads—with the 
exception of the Department of Justice, and I included also the 
United States Shipping Board. 

I would go’with great reluctance to that extent, but I will go, 
although it does not meet my approval. But when it is pro- 
posed to extend this power so that the President may abolish. 
every other agency of the Government and transfer those 
agencies to any officer or department whom or which he may 
select—agencies over which the President has no control, 
agencies that he ought not to attempt to influence in any way 
whatsoever—EI found it impossible to bring my judgment to 
approve a course so radical and, as I thought, so unnecessary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; the Senator stood in the committee 
and advocated an amendment to the bill that would have given 
the President all the authority granted in this bill. except with 
reference to the judiciary—and that is very important—and the 
Treasury Department, and the Interstate Commerce Connnis- 
sion. The truth about it is, my countrymen and Senators, we 
are too squeamish about these things. Let me tell you: I stood 
here for three long weeks and contended for the passage of a 
bill known as the espionage bill, and yet here to-day we are 
coming back because, under the condition of things, by reason 
of certain ‘words being stricken out, we can not punish any- 
body. We come back and ask for amendments to that bil, 


contained in a bill which I have introduced here to-day, in order 


that we may punish men for these things. Yet sume people 
want to use the word “intent” when men are destroying the 
property of the United States, and we have got to come buck 
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here and strike out certain words in a bill because Senators 
in time of war, when the world was on fire, came here and said: 
“We must protect the liberty of the citizen.” 

Mr. President, the liberty of the citizen must be protected; 
but in times of war we must do all those things that are 
necessary to bring about a successful conclusion, and we must 
trust the man that the Constitution and the people of these 
great United States have trusted to be the Executive of this 
country. The Constitution makes him the Commander in Chief. 
Miller, in his work on the Constitution, says that the reason 
the Constitutional Convention put in the words“ Commander in 
Chief” and made the President the Commander in Chief was 
because Senators and Members of Congress were denouncing 
George Washington, the Father of his Country, all over the 
floors of Congress and hindered him at every step; so, in order 
to give him the power to fight the war successfully, the Consti- 
tution itself made the President the great Commander in Chief. 
Now, being the Commander in Chief, and with this joint resolu- 
tion passed putting upon this good man the terrible burden of 
fighting this war, you propose to deny him certain authority 
that he says he must have. Why? Because you can not trust 
him. It is your duty as a patriot to trust him. If he does 
wrong, we can deal with him afterwards. If he does things 
contrary to law and does not confine his action to matters relat- 
ing entirely to the war, and no others, then we tan deal with 
him. I, for one, believe that we ought to trust him with this 
power, and that he will exercise it according to the law of his 
country. That is the difference between the Senator and 
myself. The Senator says that if it is necessary, in order to 
save the Union and fight the war successfully—I do not know 
whether it will be necessary or not, and the Senator does not 
know—to transfer the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he is willing to have that done. But if it should 
be necessary, and you have not given to him that power or any 
other power, what is he to do? He is to do like Mr. Lincoln did, 
I suppose, and then he will be denounced as a usurper. Whether 
some Senators trust him or not, the people of this country trust 
him, without regard to party, as no other President has been 
trusted in our past history. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator be so kird as to point out to us 
how, by any possibility, it would be necessary for the Presi- 
dent to wipe out the Interstate Commerce Commission in order 
to win the war? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not intend to do it. I say he will only 
exercise powers according to this bill, which confines him to 
using those powers only in matters relating to the war. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. resident : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Many things might happen of which I can 
not coneeive at this time. Why, the Senator from Missouri 
has asked me time and time and time again to show him what 
the President wants, and said that he might grant it. 

Mr. REED. Yes; and the Senator has been as mum as the 
proverbial oyster when the question was asked, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ah, I will show the Senator why I can not 
do it. There is something arising every day in connection with 
which the President ought to have a right to transfer and re- 
distribute these powers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator tell 
us what has already arisen during this year? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will tell the Senators. Wait until I get 
to it. I have had contests with these three Senators for about 
three weeks, I know what they are asking. The committee 
has reported out this bill and asks the Senate to pass it. I know 
what you are going to say about it. I expect you to make a 
speech along that line on this floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. REED. Sometimes we get help by direct questions. If 
the Senator has been asked these questions for three weeks he 
ought to be able at the end of that time to answer some one of 
them. The question I am asking him is to point out to the 
Senate how, by any possibility, it is necessary to take away the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission and transfer 
them to some individual? It might be Mr. Creel or it might be 

r.— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Still “harping on my daughter.” 

Mr. REED. No; he is no relative of mine, either male or 
female; but that witticism was worn out weeks ago. Now, I 


want the Senator, who has had three weeks to think it over, to 
answer the question how it is necessary, in order to win the 
war, to take the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and confer them on some other individual? I think the Senator 
ought to answer that question or else say he can not answer it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to be frank with the Senator. I 
can not see why he would. 

Mr. REED. Then, if the Senator can not see how it is pos- 
sible, why did the Senator refuse to vote for my amendment, 
offered in the committee, to eliminate the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from the remarkable provisions of this bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Because we limited it purely and solely to 
fighting the war and let the President decide that question. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator’s argument now is that it is not 
included. i 

Mr. OVERMAN, Ido not think it is. 

Mr. REED. If it is not included, why did the Senator vote 
against an amendment that n considerable number of the 
members of the committee thought was necessary in order to 
make it plain that it was not included? 

Mr. OVERMAN. As I said to the Senate, because I wanted 
to give the President this general power that he has asked, 
trusting that he will comply with the law, trusting him as the 
people of the United States have trusted him, trusting him as 
two-thirds of the Senate, I believe, are going to trust him with 
this matter, that he may exercise the power in his own good 
judgment. If he thinks it necessary to use it, he will do it; 
but he will have a good reason for doing it, and it will be in the 
interest of the national defense. 

Mr. REED. The Senator first states that he can not tell 
us any reason why it is necessary to interfere with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Then he tells us that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is not included in the bill at all, 
and that that is the reason why he objected to excluding the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Then he tells us finally that 
he wants to leave in the power just because he wants to trust 
the President to do everything. Now, I want to ask the Senator 
if he did not change this bill himself by his own amendments 
not less than five times from the original draft? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I read the limitations, and one of them was 
the limitation I am talking about, that it must be limited to 
fighting the war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do I understand the Senator to claim that 
the bill gives the President the power to transfer the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say it gives him the power, just what it 
says, to distribute the functions of any department in this 
country for war purposes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now, one further question. I suppose the 
Senator is aware of the fact that in the railroad bill, after a 
discussion for many days, both the Senate and the House voted 
to leave the power ultimately to fix rates in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Is there any reason why the Senate and 
tre House should reverse their action on that proposition in this 

Mr. OVERMAN. This bill does not reverse it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It gives the power to the President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It gives him power if necessary to save the 
country and more efficiently fight the war. That is what it does. 
That is the authority given. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that this assumption that because we give the President 
the power and the authority to consolidate these departments 
therefore he has the power and will exercise it and discontinue 
and dismantle the departments is a most violent assumption. 
Under the Constitution and the law we give the President 
plenary power to make war after we have declared war. What 
is to hinder the President to-day, if he saw fit to exercise the 
power, to direct Gen. Pershing over in France to surrender our 
Army to the Germans and leave that country? There is noth- 
ing in the law to prevent it, but we know that the President will 
not do anything of that kind. 

In respect to the Interstate Commerce Commission, we have in 
another bill given the President the power to take possession 
of and regulate the railroads and to fix the rates. Now, why 
should not the President in connection with that have the au- 
thority to utilize the functions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with the rate-making power? We have 
no right to assume that because he will utilize some of the 
employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission he is going 
to wreck and dismantle and destroy that commission. 

This opposition is founded on the assumption that the Presi- 
dent from first to last will do nothing but wrong; that he will 
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discontinue and dismantle all the departments instead of the 
proper assumption that he will utilize them to the best of his 
ability to carry on the war successfully. 

Let me illustrate it, if the Senator from North Carolina will 


yield to me another moment. Take the matter of sending sup- 
plies to Europe. There are three or four branches of the Gov- 
ernment interested in it. The Shipbuilding Bourd is interested 
in it, the Navy Department, the War Department, and the 
Department of Comnierce, that has to do with exports. Those 
departments and the Shipbuilding Board are all interested in 
this matter. In order to carry on the transportation of food 
and supplies to Europe it is necessary to have all these branches 
of the Government function and work together. That is all 
there is in this bill, and there is no use of slandering it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, If the President wanted to remove some of 
the best-trained men in the United States and call them in to 
serve in some department of the Government from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, why should he not have the power? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I, for one, am willing to give it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, the Senator is willing to give 
nearly everything except his one pet measure, 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As the Senator pointed out that the Presi- 
dent may have to use that power, but he will never use it unless 
it be for war pur 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
allow me a moment, I am not proceeding upon the theory that 
the President will do what he thinks is wrong. I think the 
President will do what he thinks is right. But this legislation 
is my responsibility, and not his. I can no more assume his 
responsibility than he can assume mine and obey the Constitu- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Commission is entirely removed 
from the executive departments of the Government. It is wrong 
for the President to attempt to influence it at all. It is purely 
a legislative function. It is an administrative commission or- 
ganized by Congress for the purpose of administering the will 
of Congress, and the President has nothing whatsoever to do 
with it. 

Now, I have no objection to giving the President the power 
to reach into the personnel of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and transfer any man from that employment to any other 
employment of the Government. As the Senator from North 
Carolina knows, I have no objection to that; but we have charged 
the commission with certain functions. I happen to speak of 
that, but there are other commissions and tribunals just as im- 
portant and to which all that I say about the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will apply with equal force. We have charged 
that commission as a legislative matter with the duty, for in- 
stance, of valuing all the railroad property of the country, and 
it has proceeded now for about four years in that work. 

Mr, OVERMAN, And it is money absolutely wasted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know something about the controversy 
that has arisen with regard to the continuation of the work. 
and every Senator who is abreast of the time knows something 
abont it. Is the Senator from North Carolina willing to give 
the President power to transfer the functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the valuation of railroad property to 
any person whom he may select for that purpose? Is any Sena- 
tor willing to destroy the labor already done and vest in some 
other unknown, unnamed man the vast power of determining the 
value of the railroad property, which before very long it is quite 
likely the Government will be called upon to acquire? 

I simply instance these things. The President might not do 
that. I do not know whether he would or not; but whether he 
would or not, we are recreant to our duty if we give any man 
the power to transfer a function of that kind to some one who 
is unknown to us. and who may or may not discharge that duty 
under the high sense of responsibility which we have a right 
to expect from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

That is but one of the functions of that great tribunal. An- 
other is the right to review the rates fixed by the President. 
Now, see what an illogical and absurd position we might create. 
We have given those who are interested the right to appeal from 
the action of the President in fixing rates to the Interstate Com- 
merce Connnission. Suppose the President transfers the func- 
tion of reviewing rates from the Interstate Commerce Cominis- 
sion to the same person who fixed them originally, what a posi- 
tion would be created for the edification of our enemies! 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator thinks the President would 
utilize some other body than the Interstate Commerce Coinmis- 
sion to value the railroads. So far as Jam concerned, I have 
seen $12,000,000, and I think the Senator will agree with me, 
generally wasted in the valuation of the railrouds. The waste is 
going on. What will you do after you value them? You would 
have to value them every five years. 


But talking about power, the Senator was on the great Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce—I think the Senator says he did 
not vote for that provision, but you have given more power to 
the President of the United States in your railroad bill than is 
proposed to be given him in this bill Ah, you say that was for 
a special object. Yes, and this bill is for a special object. For 
what? That was to run railroads and this is to fight the war. 

Now, let us see what power you did give. It was more yast 
than that given in any other bill that ever passed Congress. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg to ask the Senator from North Carolina, 
likewise the Senator from Iowa. to this consideration. When 
we had peace and the railroads were in the management of pri- 
vate interests we created a government as an agency for their 
regulation. We called that agency the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But when we came to war and the President took 
charge of the railroads the relation the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had borne in peace times came to an end to the ex- 
tent of its previous control over the railroads. 

Why, therefore, under this bill should not the power be in 
the hands of the President since he must contro! the railroads 
with respect to rates and management, which control is given 
him by Congress for the benefit of the war? Why should we 
have the Interstate Commerce Commission or any other agency 
with the privilege to interrupt and obstruct the cause? I agree 
with the Senator from North Carolina that in many instances 
the commission would show that it would be an obstruction and 
would defeat the very object of the bill that put the railroads 
in the hands of the President. 

I wish to express my concurrence in the view of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NxL SON] that the privilege that remains in 
the hands of the President under the bill presented by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina should not be interfered with by any 
power previously granted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator allow me to ask if the act 
does, in effect, give the President power to abolish the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. LEWIS. I hold that the law which gave the President 
the right to take charge of the railroads, in effect, repealed 
any provision that existed giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission jurisdiction in any matter that conflicts now with the 
new law that gives the President the control of the railroads. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will not yield further right now. I have 
been very much diverted from the line of thought I expected 
to follow. but I welcome questions from any Senator upon the 
floor: We have had quite a controversy here about a matter 
that I probably would have reached before this time. I did 
not expect to speak for more than an hour, but I have been 
diverted. I wish to say to the Senator from Iowa that the 
powers given in the railroad bill were far greater than any- 
thing granted in this bill, because this bill does not grant any 
substantive power, but only authority to act in regard to laws 
already passed. That is the only authority granted here. Un- 
der the railroad bill the President may “cell upon any depart- 
ment, commission, or board of the Government for such service 
as he may deem expedient,” and the President in addition is 
given “further power necessary or appropriate to give effect 
to the powers herein and heretofore conferred.” It gives him 
all sorts of power, any power he wants. Yet when we propose 
here to give him authority and not a power to fight the war, we 
have this great opposition from certain Senators who would be 
denying him the authority that he has as the great Commander 
in Chief. 

I want both sides without prejudice or partisanship to study 
this bill and see if there is any unusual grant of power in it. 
Study it and think about it. Do not go according to the head- 
lines in the newspapers, or the talk about the cloakroom, or the 
talk and lobbying here among Senators, but let us get down and 
study the bill and see what it means. 

I was going on to say when I was interrupted that the former 
President of the United States, Mr. Taft, indorsed this bill 
practically, although there was no bill before him then, and I 
am going to read you from the great speech of Associate Justice 
Hughes last September before the Bar Association of the United 
States, in which he indorsed such power as this granted to the 
President in time of war. I will show you from great maga- 
zine writers and university professors, and take up the history 
of our Civil War, and other wars that we have had in this 
country, that the President should be given this authority. 


1918. 


It is said that the Constitution did not make the Union—that 
the Union made the Constitution. Therefore your great Com- 
mander in Chief must have powers not outside the Constitution, 
but the Constitution must be construed during war in connection 
with war power, as Mr. Lincoln did when he signed the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. He had no authority to do it except the 
power that was givem him as Commander in Chief to fight the 
war, and he exercised it, although men charged him with being 
a usurper and a traitor and a dictator, and he was denounced 
from one end of this country to the other. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield 
for just one more question, and it shall be purely a question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Towa, or anyone else. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why does not the Senator from. North Caro- 
lina include in this bill power on the part of the President to 
transfer the legislative functions of the Government to some 
other office or officer, if necessary, in order to successfully prose- 
cute the war? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is already answered by the asking. 
This is a different department of the Government. As I started 
out to say, the Constitution of the United States divided this 
Government into three great divisions—the legislative, which 
makes the law and raises the money to equip armies and to levy 
the taxes necessary to fight this war; the President executes 
these laws; the Supreme Court decides what is the law. If 
Congress did not act, history would repeat itself and some one 
would charge the President with being a usurper and a dictator. 
You have charged him with going ahead and not consulting 
Congress, and now he comes and asks Congress for power. He 
is treating this coordinate branch of the Government fairly. He 
says, I do not want to do anything that savors of dictatorship, 
and you say you will not trust me. In effect, I am charged to 
fight this war to a suecessful end, and this is what I need. 
Come to my help!” That Is all he asks, and that is what 
you ought to give him without question. 

Mr. President, before I was interrupted I was going on to 
state that in times of peace I would be willing to give this 
power, trusting to the President to do right, without limitation, 
and believing that he would do those things only which relate 
to the war. This has been agitated by Senators who realize 
the situation, and I introduced an amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill giving practically this power. It passed the Senate. 
The distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], always 
looking out for the interests of his country, diligent and un- 
tiring in his devotion to it in legislation, and knowing the 
financial conditions and the confusion existing in the depart- 
mens and how they are handled and the trouble we have 
In all the departments, introduced the same bill. After the 
President of the United States had sent in the report of the 
Efficiency Board everybody felt that many customhouses should 
be abolished in the interest of economy; that the officers were 
getting large salaries and were receiving no fees, But you 
could not do it. Why? Because every time it came up a Senator 
wanted to protect his man and to keep him in, 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] knows how that is. 
Every Member of the House wanted to keep in his man. After 
the diligent and active and able Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], then a Member of the House, introduced that bill, 
authorizing the President not only to coordinate but to abolish 
the customhouses, Congress passed it and gave the President the 
power to abolish them. This bill does not give the President any 
such power as that. The President did, in accordance with that 
act, abolish the customhouses, and it saved the country every 
year $350,000, 

But it is said that that was for a special purpose. Yes; but 
for no more special purpose than this bill. That bill was to save 
money. This bill is to fight the war. 

Now, I am going to tell the Senate what the then President 
of the United States, Mr. Taft, said, who, I say, knew more 
about this Government and its intricacies than any mam probably 
who has ever been President of the United States, from the 
fact that he was so long Secretary of War, and also Solicitor 
and President, and had looked into these matters. 

For 100 years these departments have been built up with 
bureaus and agencies having no relation to each other. I say 
in time of peace they ought to be corelated and coordinnted 
and brought together, and that duplication should stop in this 
country. 

This thought occurred to me when the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Surrul was discussing the educational bill this morn- 
ing. The Commissioner of Education, I understand, is given 
authority to teach aliens to speak the English language. There 
is a bureau in the Department of Labor for the purpose of 
educating the immigrants who come here, The truth of it is 
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we could save millions and millions of dollars if we would stop 
this duplication and take from the Department of Labor and 
put in the Bureau of Education this work of educating and 
teaching English to aliens. 

You have another bill here of duplication. You are passing 
them at every Congress, 

Now, let us see what Mr. Taft says about it. You can never 
get Congress to do it unless you give the President authority 
to do it. That is the reason why I said in time of peace 1 
would be willing to give just the authority this bill gives: 


There have been no adequate means provided’ whereby either the 
President or his advisers may act with intelligence on current business 
before them 

This was in 1911— 


There has been no means for getting prompt, accurate, and correct in- 
formation as to results obtained. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Win the Senator tell me from what 
he is reading? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am reading from the message of President 
Taft delivered March 3, 1911— 

Estimates of departmental needs have not been the subject of thoro 
analysis and review before submission; budgets of receipts and d 
bursements have been prepered and presented for the consideration of 
Congress In an unscientific and unsystematic manner. 

Senators, look at these bills that are coming here, estimates 
by the millions and the billions, made by some department’s 
chief. The President can not look over them. He does not have 
time to scrutinize them, and he can not do it. That is what 
Mr. Taft was talking about. The President can not know 
what is going on. There is nobody to revise what they do 

Appropriation bills have been without uniformity or common prin- 
ciple governing them: there have been practically no accounts showin, 
what the Government owns, and only a partial representation of wha 
it owes; appropriations have been overencumbered without the facts 
be known ; oflicers of Government have had no lar or systematic 
method of having brought to their attention the cont of governmental 
administration, operation, and maintenance, and therefore could not 
judge as to the economy or waste; there has been inadequate means 
whereby those who serve with fidelity and efficiency might make a 
record of accomplishment and be distinguished from those who were 
inefficient and wasteful; functions and establishments have been dupli- 
cated. even multiplied, a using confiict and unnecessary expense; luck 
of full information has or intelligent direction impossible and 
cooperation between different branches of the service difficult. 

I could stand here and read the report of this commission 
that Congress created, appropriating $200,000, and showing the 
confusion existing and woeful wasting of money by duplication 
of work. I wish Senators would read it to show the confusion 
and the want of correlation and coordination in every one of these 
departments, bureaus, commissions, and agencies, which Con- 
gress has from time to time established without any scientific 
ideas of government. We have the most unscientific Govern- 
ment in the world. 

I want to stop here, Mr. President, to say that France and 
Great Britain have given Lloyd-George and Clemenceau greater 
powers than we propose to give the President, because we give 
no substantive power; we only give him authority to redistribute 
powers or functions already granted by Congress. I could 
stand here and read what I have on my desk to show what 
England has done to give power to Lloyd-George, not the com- 
wander in chief but the premier, and Clemenceau, the President 
of France, without stint, let, or hindrance. They ean change 
every cabinet minister to-morrow; they can change the com- 
mander in chief to-morrow. Yet when we ask for a little au- 
thority here to coordinate the departments for the interests of 
the Government Senators would deny it to our President, 

Mr. REED and Mr. KENYON addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? i 

Mr. OVERMAN. T yield to the Senator from Missouri first. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator when he first heard of 
this message of President Taft? It was about 1911, was it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; somewhere about that time. 

Mr. REED. The emergencies existed then, and they have 
existed ever since? = 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask where the gallant Senator from 
North Carolina was during all the intervening years that he 
did not act? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I fathered a bill through the Senate trying 
to correct it, and it failed in the House because some Members 
of the House thought that men in whom they were interested 
were going to be interfered with. The Senator knows how hard 
it is to get such a bill through both Houses. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator say he opposed the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to answer the 
question of the Senator from Missouri. I recall very distinetly 
that the Senator from North Carolina did offer an amendment 
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to an appropriation bill granting to the President some such 
powers as are contained in this bill, and after a prolonged con- 
troversy the umendment was agreed to in the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; and I had the valuable assistance of 
the Senator from Arkansas in getting it through. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think it is not improper to say that I 
miake this statement in reply to the innuendo of the Senator 
from Missouri that the Senator from North Carolina long de- 
ferred action on this matter after he knew the necessity existed. 
I think the Senator from North Carolina has been very diligent. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator from Arkansas was sufi- 
ciently plain without his explanatory note, but I venture the as- 
sertion that the Senator from North Carolina has never brought 
forward a general plan proposing to have the departments of 
the Government reorganized. If he has, it never reached such 
a stage as to generally challenge the attention of Congress. It 
may have been offered as an amendment to a bill. 

Regardless of that, I want to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if he is undertaking to say to Congress now that the 
real purpose of this bill is to accomplish the kind of reorganiza- 
tion that President Taft had in mind, and if it is now proposed 
during this war to undertake a general reorganization of the 
departments of the Government to carry out the kind of pur- 
pose President Taft had in mind? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The President wants to do it, so far as the 
war is concerned, to help him better fight the war. But I was 
stating what we did. The Senator talks about plans. He does 
not remember the great debate here and the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] and the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and the speech of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Soor], advocating the amendment which 
passed the Senate but went out in conference, I did get up a 
plan in time of peace to do just what this bill provides for. 

But it is not proposed to do that now because we have placed 
a limitation on the President. It has all got to go back after 
the war. It can only be done while we have the war, and he 
can not expend a dollar for any other purpose than it was ap- 
propriated for. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The authority sought to be conferred on 
the Executive in the provision which was adopted in the Senate 
a year or two ago was broader than the authority which is pro- 
posed to be conferred here. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That allowed the President to act and it 
gave Mr. Taft power to act. This does not give the President 
any power to act except as Congress gives him power to co- 
ordinate and bring together the departments. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean to say that this bill does 
not give him power of action? 

Mr. OVERMAN, It says he has the power to coordinate and 
bring them together in a scientific manner to fight the war. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator from North Carolina 
give the date of the amendment which he offered? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I will come to it directly. I have 
been diverted or I would have done so long ago. I will come 
to those matters. I want to read what Mr. Hughes said; but, 
first, I want the Secretary to read one paragraph from Mr. 
Taft's message. It is marked. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What volume is it in? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Secretary to state that. I 
was rending from the message under date of March 13, 1911. 
That was the next year. 

The Secrerary. Reading from volume 1 of House Document 
104, No. 1252, Economy and Efficiency Report, Miscellaneous, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, page 2: 

This vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece 
of administrative mechanism. Never have the foundations been laid 
for a thorough consideration of the relations of all of its parts. No 
comprehensive effort has been made to list its multifarious activities 
or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. Never has a amples description been given 
of the agencies through which these activities are performed. At no 
time has the attempt been made to 1 all of these activities and 
agencies with a view to the assignment of each activity to the agency 
best fitted for its performance, to the avoidance of duplication of plant 
and work, to the integration of all administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, so far as may be practicable, into a unified organization for 
the most effective and ¢conomical dispatch of public business. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think I will read along 
that line, as to the powers which Congress ought to give to the 
President in time of war, extracts from an.address of the late 
Republican candidate for President, who was an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, as every- 
body knows, and who is recognized as a great lawyer. This 
is an address which was delivered by Mr. Hughes on September 
19, 1917. It seems as though it were prophetic, and reads as 
if it was an argument for this bill. This address was delivered 
before the American Bar Association. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? ‘ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, sir; gladly. 

Mr, KNOX. Before the Senator reads that extract from the 
address of Mr. Hughes I should like to make an inquiry in 
relation to the message of Mr. Taft. Is this not the difference 
between what Mr. Taft proposed and what this bill proposes: 
Mr. Taft proposed that there should be a readjustment of ad- 
ministrative officers by legislation, while this bill proposes that 
it shall be done by Executive order? Is that not the difference 
between the two? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; I think not. I will show 
that Congress is not carrying out the recommendations of the 
President as to giving him power. 

Mr. KNOX. What I mean is this: Mr. Taft did not request 
Congress to give him the power to make this redistribution of 
functions between the different administrative officers of the 
Government, as I recollect. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He asked that power, I think. 

Mr. KNOX. In the position in which I happened to be 
in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet at the time—although I do not claim any 
special recollection of the circumstances—as I understood it, 
Mr. Taft desired that Congress should provide a new system 
predicated upon a report of a board of experts. That board 
was appointed, and he reported the findings of the board to 
Congress through this message. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I will not deny that. As the Senator 
from Pennsylvania says that was his understanding, of course 
I will not take issue with him. Now, here is what Mr. Hughes 
says: J 

Each of these pawera; that of Congress and of the President, is 
the subject of a distinct grant; each is the complement of the other, 
and together they furnish the adequate equipment of authority for war. 
There is no more impressive spectacle than that of the President of 
the Republic in time of war, when, in addition to the other great 
powers of his office, he acts in supreme command of the armed forces 


of the Nation and conducts its military campaign. It was under this 
wer that President Lincoln defended the Proclamation of Emancipa- 


ion, eA 
It is also to be observed that the power exercised by the President in 
‘unctions as Com- 


time of war is greatly augmented outside of his 
mander in Chief through legislation of Congress increasing his adminis- 
trative authority. 

It looks as though he were talking about this bill when it 
was introduced nearly a year afterwards— 

War demands the highest degree of efficient organization, and Con- 
gress, in the nature of things, can not . many important details 
as it legislates for the purpose of meeting the exigencies of war. 

That is just exactly this case. The President finds something 
occurring every day as to which he would like to haye authority 
to coordinate certain departments. There are 7 great audi- 
tors; 12 great supply-purchasing bodies; and he is met with 
them beating against each other—jealous of each other. 

Never is adaptation of legislation to practical ends so urgently 
required— i 

Is not that pretty good authority? 


Never is adaptation of legislation to practical ends so urgently 

required, and hence Congress naturally in very large measure confors 
n the President the authority to ascertain and determine various 

states of fact to which legislative measures are addressed. Further, 
a wide range of provisions relating to the organization and government 
of the Army and Navy, which Congress might enact if it saw fit, it 
authorizes the President to prescribe. The prin les governing the 
delegation of legislative power are clear, and while they are of the 
utmost importance when properly applied, they are not such as to 
make the appropriate exercise of legislative power impracticable. The 
legislature can not delegate its power to make a law, but it can make 
a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state of things 
upon which the law makes, or intends to make, its own action depend, 
To gany this would be to stop the wheels of government. There are 
many things upon which wise and useful legislation must depend which 
can not be known to the lawmaking power, and must, therefore, be a 
subject of inquiry and determination outside of the halls of legislation, 

Many things occur every day that are not known to the law- 
making power; and right here, Mr. President, if you will par- 
don me for diverging, some Senators say, “ We want to know 
what the President wants to do; tell us what he wants, and we 
will give it to him.” ‘That was one of the arguments before 
the committee. Why, Mr. President, the President does not 
himself know. What he desires is to be in a position to act, 
and to act quickly, when it is necessary to act. 

Why, let me tell you this: They have been shooting popgun 
bills through the Senate and the House of Representatives. It 
is the hardest matter to get them through, but they have been 
shooting them through here day after day; 8 or 10 little 
popgun bills have passed here, But, if the President had the 
authority which this bill is designed to give him, what was 
desired to be accomplished by those bills could have been at- 
tained without delaying Congress.. If you want him to come to 


Congress every time he desires to act, and have one Senator 
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standing up here and talking for an hour, and another, maybe, 
talking three hours, and then there be an adjournment on him, 
the war would be over before you passed the legislation. That 
is the history of these bills. Let us give him the general 
authority to act, and save time and money and enable the Com- 
mander in Chief to efficiently fight this war. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I simply desire to call attention to exactly 
what Mr. Taft did ask. Here it is: 

My desire is to secure and to furnish to the Congress a scheme of 
eee tnt can be used as a basis of discussion and action for 
Z In the past, services have been created one by one as exigencies have 
seemed to demand, with little or no reference to any scheme of organi- 
zation of the Government as a whole. I am convinced that the time 
has come when the Government should take stock of all its activities 
and agencies and formulate a comprehensive plan with reference to 
which future changes may be made. of the commission is 
being prepared with this idea in mind. en completed it will be 
transmitted to the Congress. The recommendations will be of such a 
charecter that they can be acted upon one by one if they commend 
themelves to the Congress and as on in regard to any one of them 
is demed to be urgent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that was the first message 
sent to Congress in order to get the authority to appoint this 
commission of 12 men. Then there came back this report, which 
I had read from the desk, to Mr. Taft. Not only did Congress 
act in one case but acted in two or three instances, as I am 
going to show. There is precedent for this all along the line 
in time of peace and in time of war. You will not deny this 
power to him. What, then, does Mr. Hughes say? H says: 
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to many situations of the utmost complexity, which must be dealt with 
effectively and promptly, there is special need for flexibility and for 
every resource of practicality; and, of course. whether the limits of 
permissible — on are in any case overstepped always remains 
a judicial question. We thus not only find these great war powers 
conferred upon the Congress and the President, respectively, but also 
a. vast increase of administrative authority through legislative action 
springing from the necesstties of war. 

The action we ask here is just that which Mr. Hughes says 
the President must have in order to successfully fight the war. 
That is all we ask. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask the Senator a question. 
He conceded that for the purpose of waging war more effec- 
tually it is desirable to confer on the President this flexibility 
of administrative power and the power of reorganizing the 
bureaus and the departments that are directly or even remotely 
connected with the waging of war. How does that argument 
apply at all to a bureau or department of the Government, like 
the Post Office Department, utterly disconnected with the war 
and dealing only with civic affairs of the people? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am going to show the inter- 
relation of the Post Office Department with the carrying of the 
mails to the soldiers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well, that is such a remote connec- 
tlon 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will show to the Senator that every one of 
the departments has some connection directly or indirectly 
with war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if the Senator is going to con- 
tend that everything on earth, every activity, civil and every- 
thing else, is connected more or less remotely with the war, I 
am not inclined to dispute that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am going to show the Senator directly, 
when I come to it, that every one of them is directly related 
to the war in some of its functions. 

Mr. HARDWICK, ‘Therefore, this bill includes everything? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the exception amounts to 
nothing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; the exception is not worth while, 
because the bill means to include everything. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What exception? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I refer to the limitation proposed to be 
put on this power with relation to matters connected with the 
war. It amounts to nothing under the broad construction laid 
down by the Senator from North Carolina. The bill is a blanket 
that covers everything in this country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is not limited to war activities at all. 
but covers every ciyiec function. 

Mr. OVERMAN, No; it only covers matters in the depart- 
ments relating to the war. 


Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator says everything is re- 
lated to the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said every department has something in 
it that is related to the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Therefore, all the departments nre in- 
cluded in the terms of the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes; all of the departments, more or Jess, 
in some way, through one or more bureaus or agencies, are 
connected with the war. 

Why, Mr. President, I was criticized for stating here once 
that the Agricultural Department had nothing to do with the 
war. It has not, outside of the question of food production, 
A gentleman came to me the other day from up North—the 
president of a great manufacturing concern. He said he went 
before a little fellow sitting up in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, having been sent for in order that the Government 
might find out how much caustic soda could be obtained and 
where it was manufactured. The Government official turned 
around and said, “What do vou mean by caustic soda, nny- 
how?” Yet caustic soda is one of the ingredients of the 
greatest explosive known to the world in making picric acid. 
If we had a right to coordinate the Chemical Bureau of the 
Agricultural Department. the Chemical Division of the Bureau 
of Mines, and the chemical bureaus of some of the other de- 
partments, we would have one great bureau or agency to help 
in the discovery of these explosives and to consider their pos- 
sibilities, instead of having different bureaus considering this 
subject scattered around, having men doing one thing in one 
department and something else in another department. They 
should be coordinated in one great department or bureau. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me see if I understand the Senator, 
because it affects very vitally my own position on this matter. 
The Senator has just told me that, in his opinion, practically 
everything in this country 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator said “ everything.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said there was some agency or bureau 
in each department of the Government which was directly con- 
nected with fighting this war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
want to be captious in any way; but I think the Senator's state- 
ment went even further than that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not intend to go further. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well, I accept the Senator’s modified 
statement, then. Now, under any such broad construction as 
the Senator indicates and under any such broad latitude of 
power as the Senator lays down, there will be practically noth- 
ing that is exempt from the operation of this proposed law, and 
many things that, in my judgment. at least, and I think in the 
judgment of other Senators, touch only the civic activities 
and the civic functions of the Government will be embraced un- 
der this war measure. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; my friend is in error as to that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish we could draw a line between the 


two. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think the Senator has read the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; I have read it very carefully. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It confines the provisions of the bill to 
those matters in the departments directly connected with the 
war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me—and I am 
not going to detain him much longer—that is a matter of con- 
struction. Some people are construing it, in fact the people 
who must administer the proposed law are construing the pro- 
visions of this mensure to cover everything on earth that has 
even the most remote and indirect connection with the war, 
and even by the most remote indirect and roundabout processes 
of reasoning. That is the trouble „ th it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is a limitation as to the departments; 
in fact. there are five different limitations. The President has 
to construe it that this authority is given in matters relating 
to the conduct of the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me illustrate—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. And it must be left to him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the National Legislature has got to 
have some rights about this matter, too. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The National Legislature has. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If it does not surrender them. yes, 

Mr. OVERMAN. We do not surrender them; we put this 
limitation in, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. 


We delegate them, then. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; we put a limitation in the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator says “ everything connected 
with the war.” Suppose it was the construction of some man 
connected with the Government, and that construction was 
finally approved by the President, that one of the things neces- 
sary to do to prosecute the war adequately was to determine 
the kind, character, quality, and quantity of crops that should 
be planted in this country, would that be connected with the 
war in the judgment of the Senator? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think the President would exercise 
power such as that under the bill; but I do not see why that 
is not connected with the war. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is not the manifest answer to the Senator 
from Georgia this, that this bill deals with the transfer of 
executive functions, and such a thing as designating what crops 
shall be planted is as remote from this bill as pole is from pole? 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the answer to that is, I suggest to 
my distinguished friend from Delaware, that under that sort 
of construction any and every branch of the Department of 
Agriculture could be included in this bill? That is what I am 
leading up to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

. Mr. President, I shall not read it, because I have already 
taken too much time of the Senate, but I wish to put in the 
Recorp a quotation on this subject from William Archibald 
Dunning, professor of history in Columbia University. I do not 
indorse all the author says, but the extract advocates the en- 
actment of such legislation as is now proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


= 
[From Dunning, William Archibald, professor of history in Columbia 

University, Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction. Macmillan 

Co., 1904, pp. 58-59.) 

The commanders privilege (in the Civil War) of doing whatever 
he regarded as likely to weaken the enemy was freely employed as a 
warrant for con onal action, Both legislature and Executive were 
on this theory above law.“ Hence while Congress was endowed with 
authority to legislate entirely at its discretion, the President was 
privileged, at his discretion, to disregard all this legislation. Where 
such a conclusion was possible, the principle of departmental check and 
balance was obviously of tittle significance. Good statesmanship in 
both Executive and legislature preserved the harmony of the two 
branches till the strain of armed hostilities was relaxed, but no longer. 
In the work of destruction the President was the real Government and 
Congress kept in the background; in the work of reconstruction Con- 
gress asserted once more its controlling power and violently put the 
President into the background. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I also ask to insert in the Recorp, without 
reading, an extract from the work entitled“ The Civil Law and 
the Constitution,” by John W. Burgess, dean of the faculty of 
political science in Columbia University. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From Burgess, John W., dean of the faculty of political science in 
Columbia University. The Civil Law and the Constitution. Charles 
Scribner's Sous, 1901, vol. 1, pp. 232-233.) 


Congress (in 1861) placed the Government on the war footing. rati- 
fed the President's assumption of war powers, and on the Gth of 
August adjourned, leaving the President practically in the position of 
a military dictator. This was good litical science and good public 
policy. It was also sound constitutionally. In periods of extreme 
peril to the political life of a nation individual liberty, federalism in 
government, and even coordination of government departments must 
give way temporarily to the principle of executive dictatorship. It is 
n nl ash remedy, a remedy of last resort, but it is one which every 
complete political system must contain, and under certain proper con- 
ditions employ. The two most modern constitutions of federal govern- 
ment, those of the German Empire and of Brazil, made express pro- 
vision for it. They authorize the executive In periods of extreme pub- 
lic danger to suspend the ordinary law and establish martial law. 
There is no question that the Constitution of the United States author- 
izes the Congress and the President, acting together, to do the same 
thing. The clauses of that instrument which vest in Congress the 
power to raise armies, provide for calling the militia into the service 
of the United States for repelling invasion and suppressing insurrection, 
and to declare war, and in the President the powers of a Commander 
in Chief, certainly contain the principle of the dictatorial power of the 
whole Government, if not of the President alone, and it is altogether 
gratuitous to concede that the Government of the United States over- 
stepped its constitutional powers, and acted on the principle that neces- 
sity knows no law in preserving the Union by force against dissolution. 
It overstepped its ordinary limitations, but it had, and has, the con- 
stitutional right to do that in periods of 3 danger. 

The root of the error in denying this right lies in the claim that the 
Constitution made the Union. The truth is that the Union made the 
Constitution and that the physical and ethical conditions of our terri- 
tory and population made the Union. Union was. and is, the 
Nation, and men did not make the Nation by the resolutions of a con- 
vention. Men undertook to interpret the requirements of the Union in 
political and legal organization and to give them objective form and 
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authority, but behind all that they did or could or can do was and is 
the Union, the Nation, whose preservation is the supreme principle 
back of the Constitution and the supreme law within the Constitution. 
Any other view of these relations is unspiritual, is purely arbitrary 
and mechanical, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I also ask permission to insert in the 
Record, without reading, an editorial from the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From editorial in the Natio Aot York, v. 104, p. 568, May 10, 


Another thing not to be forgotten is that all these extraordinary 
powers to be given the President are emergency powers. This means 
two things. me is that the grant is valid only for the duration of 
the war. It is not a question of the laws being silent in the midst of 
arms. The point is, rather, that Congress is asked to make it lawful 
for the President to do many thin while the armed conflict lasts 
which it would never think of authorizing him to do in times of peace. 
It is a gift of power in order to avoid the usurpation of power. 
Moreover—and this is the second implication of what is being done at 
Washington—the immense powers placed in the hands of the President 
he may not find it necessary to use at all. Their mere existence may 
be sufficient to accomplish the purpose. > 

It is sald—a few Congressmen are saying—that it is dangerous to 

ass laws enhancing the authority of the President so enormously. 
ome fear that we shall discover that we have created a dictator, f 
course, any grant of power may be abused by any official. But no 
system of checks and balance, no vigilant legislative oversight, can do 
away with the necessity of ering, officials whom we can trust and 
then giving them the tools with which to do their work. There were 
many critics of Lincoln during the Civil War who called him a usurper 
and a dictator. It is true that in him the necessities of the war led 
to reposing a confidence and an authority before that time unparalleled, 
John Hay wrote privately of Lincoln as a sort of Tycoon, going his 
own way, seldom holding meetings of the Cabinet, running the Arm 
and Navy and conducting foreign affairs according to his own will. 
But no one to-day would speak of Abraham Lincoln as grasping at 
overweening power for its own sake or to further a personal ambition. 
His mighty spirit was wrestling with the great work of ending the 
war; and that once done, he was ready to lay down every scrap of 
dictatorial power and be again one with the people who were bone of 
is bone and flesh of his flesh. And all that is sought at present by 
the administration in Washington is to be full panoplied for every 
emergency which the war may thrust upon the country. When the 
emergency is overpast, the armor put on to meet it will be quietly laid 
away. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I also ask permission to have printed in 
the Recorp, without reading, a quotation from an editorial in 
the New Republic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From editorial in the New se dO New York, vol. 13, p. 360, Jan. 


Without objection, permission 


When Congress proposes the war admin- 
istration it is only reflectin inion of a majority of the American 

ple. Mr. Wilson will be failing into the first grave mistake of 
is career if he permits his opponents to crowd him into the position 
of ignoring facts, of resenting criticism, and of rigidly opposing re- 
organization. That was the mistake which Mr. Asquith made in the 
spring of 1915, and it cost himself and his country dear. The Presi- 
dent's personal and partison enemies are making use of the crisis in 
order to force on him, if possible, a mechanism of war administration 
which would tend to hamper rather than to help him and his Cabinet 
and which could only add to the existing confusion. He is justified 
in opposing this particular bill But if he fails to recognize the neces- 
sity of some measure of reorganization which will make in favor ofa 
more unified war administration and a more vigorous conduct of civil 
and military preparations he will be N needs and opinions 
of the Nation and failing to meet his own obligations to satisfy them. 
There is stil! time and 9 in which to deliver himself and the 
country from the deplorable consequence of a fight in the midst of 
war between the executive and legislative branches of the Government. 
He can still offer as a substitute for the doubtful plan or reorganiza- 
tion proposed in the Senate bill a plan of his own which would be 
better designed to secure a similar result. If he would only adopt 
this course, he would not only break the force of the attack of his 
enemies and enable his friends to continue their undivided support, 
but he would do away with the most formidable threat which has 
yet been directed against the war morale of the American Nation. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I have other quotations from distinguished 
men of this country indorsing this bill, but I shall not en- 
cumber the Recorp with them. 

Mr. President, I said there was precedent for this proposed 
legislation. I see the Senator from Missouri is present, Here 
is the amendment which I introduced to the legislative appro- 
priation bill in 1917: l 

Sec. 8. The President is hereby authorized to take action looking 
to a proper and scientific coordination of the work of the various 
executive departments of the Government; and he is hereby requested 
to report upon he question of transfer and consoiidation of bureaus, 
divisions, officcs, and otaer governmental activities, in order that dupli- 
cation of service may be abolished and extravagance and unnecessary 
expenditures climinated. 

As agreed to in conference, and as it appears in the law, the 
provision is as follows: i 


Sec. 8. The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate duplication of 
service in the various executive departments and establishments of 


e for reorganizin, 
the o 


the Government, including bureaus and divisions, and make a report 
to the President thereon, and the President is hereby authorized, after 


1918. 
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such report shall haye been made to him, wherever he finds such dupli- 
cations to exist to abolish the same. Report of the action taken here- 
under shall be made to Congress at its next regular session. 

That is the law which was enacted. 

Mr. REED. When? 

Mr. OVERMAN. March 3, 1917. 

Mr. REED. It is on the statute books now? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is, 

Mr. REED, Then that law giving the President the power to 
do the very thing which the Senator says President Taft desired 
has been upon the statute books since what year? 

Mr. OVERMAN. March, 1917. 

Mr. REED. March, 1917. It has been on the books all these 
months, and it is there now. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And hence there is no necessity of conferring 
that power. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we conferred that power 
before. Why not confer it now? 

Mr. REED. You do not need to confer it now; it already 
exists. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This bill gives the same power as that con- 
ferred by the amendment which I prepared more than a year 
ago, and which Congress enacted into law in a modified form, 
and yet under that provision the President can not accomplish 
what he desires, for the reason that the power is limited and 
the President must wait for the report of a certain commission, 
which never have made any report, and can not make a report, 
because they are employed in other matters connected with the 
war. Whenever such a report is made, if one ever shall be 
made, the President will have the right to act under the pro- 
visions of the law. 

That is why he ought to have the right that is proposed to 
be given him by this bill. I believe the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon] and other Senators supported the amendment 
which I have already quoted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a ques- 


ion. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Let me read the amendment to which the Sen- 
ator has referred: 

Src. 8. The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate duplication of 
service in the various executive departments and establishments of the 
Government, including bureaus and divisions, and make a report to the 
President thereon; and the President is hereby authorized, after such 
report shall have been made to him, wherever he finds such duplica- 
tions to exist to abolish the same. 


Now, I want to ask the Senator a question: The President is 
authorized by this provision to abolish duplications. The Bu- 
reau of Efficiency has been in existence for how many years? 
Can the Senator tell me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not; but it has been in existence for 
several years. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean to say that the Bureau 
of Efficiency has made no report as yet? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that I sent for the chairman 
of that bureau when I had this bill before me, knowing that my 
amendment in modified form had been adopted, and asked him 
if he had made any report. He said no; that the war came on, 
and he had not been able to make a report; that he had been 
employed in the War-Risk Insurance Bureau in the effort to 
devise a system for that work, and it was impossible for him 
to do the other work. 

Mr. REED. Then, if duplications are found, the power exists, 
as soon as a report can be made by the commission, to abolish 
those duplications. So that all the argument of the Senator in 
regard to the necessity of giving the President the power to 
abolish duplications is void and of no effect. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator's question answers 
itself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has not this board been at work for 
two or three years, and has it not submitted its report on the 
subject of duplications? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; the chairman told me he had not been 
able to submit a report; that they had not had time to make 
a report. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has not the board been at work? 

Mr. OVERMAN. After war was declared, the chairman said, 
they had not been able to do the work and did not prepare any 
report at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Here [indicating] is a report. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, I wish somebody would read that re- 
port. It is in answer to a resolution passed in Mr. Taft's 
administration, showing instances where there ought to be 
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coordination and scientific rearrangement in the departments of 
the Government. ; 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In order to make clear the particular point 


that has just been discussed, I wish to ask the Senator if this - 


is not the situation: The law which is on the statute books, 
and which the Senator from Missouri has just read, has to do 
only with the duplication of service in the departments, whereas 
this bill is not primarily related to the question of duplications 
at all, but it is its purpose to establish, bring together, coordi- 
nate, and consolidate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the reason I said that the question 
of the Senator from Missouri answered itself, because the bill 
does not propose to deal with duplications primarily. 

Mr. REED. I directed my remark to the argument made by 
the Senator from North Carolina, largely concerned with the 
question of duplications. I simply called attention to the fact 
that the power already existed to abolish duplications. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Duplications; yes. That is the reason I 
said that the Senator’s question answered itself, because this 
bill does not refer to that. 

Mr. President, within the last 12 months we have appropriated 
more than $23,000,000,000 without a financial policy. Estimates 
for departmental expenditures have literally poured into Con- 
gress day by day without any centralized scrutiny, revision, or 
control. The President has no power and no organization to 
sift them down to the rock-bottom needs of the Government. 
The estimates for appropriations are being sent into Congress 
according to old statutory regulations made to meet the needs of 
other days when the entire expense of the Government was less 
than half a billion dollars a year. There has been no readjust- 
ment of our methods of finance since we entered the war. The 
Public Treasury bears a relationship to the conduct of the war 
in no less a degree than the Army and the Navy. A strong 
financial policy, worked out and enforced with vigor and efli- 
ciency is absolutely necessary to insure the proper carrying out 
of the military and naval program. . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has not the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the right to do this work to-day, to bring together the 
reports of the various departments and submit the result to 
Congress? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that is the difficulty. The 
time of the Secretary of the Treasury is so engrossed that when 
the heads of the departments send to him estimates calling for 
billions and billions of dollars it is impossible for him to go 
through them. There ought to be some coordinated body to 
scrutinize every estimate that comes here. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I see my friend on my right rises. He is 
on the Appropriations Committee, and he sees the importance 
of some legislation along this line, even in times of peace. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator's friend rose to ask hia how 
mony assistants the Secretary of the Treasury has at the present 
time 

Mr. OVERMAN. He has four or five, but the Senator knows 
how these things are done. The estimates come down here 
from the departments, and we just take them oftentimes with- 
1 being able to scrutinize them as they should be scruti- 
nized. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They come with the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ; that is the way they come. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope they will do better, so as to 
win the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope so; and if you will give this power 
I believe they will. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How will they need this power to 
do it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. There are plenty of departments of the 
Government which send estimates here that never go to the 
Treasury Department. The Senator knows that. The Presi- 
dent under this bill will be able to establish a different system. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not understand 
that that is the case; I know it is irregular, if it is done. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it is not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not understand that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has any power over the estimates of the War and 
Navy and other departments at all. All he can do is to trans- 
mit them to Congress. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I am talking about. 
Mr. KELLOGG. That is what I thought. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The head of a department makes an esti- 
mate, which is sent to the Secretary of the Treasury, and he 
merely forwards it to Congress; he often can not look at it, and 
he has not the authority or power to change it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. He simply transmits the estimates to Con- 
gress? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; and there ought to be somebody that 
could take charge of such matters even in times of peace. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator will permit me, the rule is that 
every department makes out its own estimates; and they are 
only transmitted to Congress through the Treasury Department 
as a purely formal matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is exactly as I understand the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, it becomes the duty of the com- 
mittees of Congress to look the estimates over and determine 
whether or not it is proper to make the appropriations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly; and when estimates for billions 
of dollars are sent down to Congress, as has been the case some- 
times, the Senator and I and other members of the Committee 
on Appropriations are called together and we have to take the 
statements sent to us and vote for the appropriations. 

If we had coordination in this work and a body to look into 
and scan every appropriation that is asked for, I believe we would 
save millions of dollars annually. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, as a matter of fact, have not these 
appropriations of billions of dollars all come at the request of 
the President of the United States, to whom you want to give 
this authority? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; the President sends 
down what is sent to him by his chiefs. There ought to be 
somebody to overlook and scen all these estimates for appro- 
priations before they are sent to the President. The President 
has not the time to look over all of them; obviously that is im- 
possible. Let us talk common sense. I do not mean to say the 
Senator from New Hampshire does not always talk common 
sense; but so far as I am concerned 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does not offend me at all; 
but the Secretary of the is very closely allied with 
the President of the United States in his official duties. Now, 
is it not a fact that these great estimates of appropriation come 
here with the sanction of the President of the United States? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The President merely signs them. As the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] has said, each depart- 
ment or each bureau that wants any money makes an estimate 
and sends it to the Secretary of the Treasury ; but at a time like 
this, when we appropriate billions of dollars—$23,000,000,000 
last year—the Secretary of the Treasury can not look them 
over; but they are sent to the President, and the President 
signs them just as they are sent to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator think that the 
President of the United States could provide now for the exami- 
nation and consolidation of the estimates from the various de- 
partments? Are not the estimates from the departments simply 
the estimates of the President, acting through the various heads 
of the department, and has he not now authority to consolidate 
and compare and bring together those various estimates? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; the law requires that each department 
shall prepare its own estimates. If there were some board that 
could look over all the estimates, it would be a great aid to 
Congress. 

In my judgment the President under this bill would be able 
to establish a system of interdepartmental financial control, and 
could thus, as Commander in Chief, lay before Congress from time 
to time a consolidated statement of his financial needs. 

Mr. President, some one has said that the Department of 
Justice was an exception; it has been argued that that depart- 
ment has nothing to do with the war. Let me tell you what 
I find after a few days’ investigation. I find that there is 
an intelligence bureau in the Department of Justice; I find 
there is one in the War Department; I find there is one in 
the Department of the Navy; I find that there is one in the 
Treasury Department. There ought to be but one intelligence 
department, instead of four or five working against each 
other and jealous of each other. That is the trouble with this 
country to-day. We have men in one department working on 
a certain line, and men in other departments working along the 
same line; instead of having one great consolidated intelli- 
gence bureau that could run down the spies and bring them to 
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justice, we have the intelligence bureaus split up. One of the 
agents himself said to me the work along this line is often 
greatly demoralized. They run across something that they de- 
sire to investigate, but the War Department suys, “this is 
our business,” and then another department, perhaps the Navy 
Department, says, “it is our business.” Let us get them work- 
ing together in one intelligence bureau, so that a combined 
effort may be exerted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
North Carolina is quite right in saying that there ought to be 
a consolidation of these intelligence bureaus or secret-service 
systems. I promise the Senator from North Carolina to do 
the best I can toward showing him, before we are through 
with this debate, that the President has ample and complete 
power at this time to consolidate those so-called bureaus, and 
dismiss all but one of them. I may say, while I am on my 
feet, that with regard to the creation of a board which shall 
have the power to revise the estimates of the various depart- 
ments of the Government, this bill does not give the President 
any such power as that, although I think it is a power that 
he ought to have. I am in favor of the so-called budget system 
of dealing with our appropriations; but the very thing that the 
Senator from North Carolina desires is the very thing that is 
not in this bill at all. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me a 
moment 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator inadvertently made a mis- 
take in speaking about the intelligence bureaus. Those are 
very different from the secret service. I agree that there are 
three secret services, as I understand 

Mr. OVERMAN. More than that. 

Mr. LODGE. And there may be more; but the naval in- 
telligence is a wholly different thing. That is something re- 
lating entirely to the Navy, and has nothing to do with espion- 
age, or spies, or criminals of any sort. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I may be wrong about that. 

Mr. LODGE. It is to gather intelligence for the Navy. They 
have it in time of peace as well as in time of war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I may be wrong about that. I saw that 
there was a naval intelligence bureau, and I thought it exer- 
cised functions along this same general line, but I feel very 
Tore there is a secret-service bureau in connection with the 

avy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I used the word “intelligence” simply be- 
eause the Senator from North Carolina did, although I tried 
to qualify it immediately by a reference to the secret-service 
systems of the various departments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, Mr. President, I told the Senator from 
Georgia that I would show how certain things in certain de- 
partments were correlated or interrelated with the war power— 
not to say that the President would exercise it, but he ought to 
have authority to do it. 

In the Department of State—the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RNox] was once the great head of that great department 
there is a foreign trade adviser, who has general supervision 
over foreign-trade matters and diplomatic and consular cor- 
respondence relating thereto. There is a Diplomatic Bureau 
which has charge of diplomatic and miscellaneous correspond- 
ence relating thereto. There is a Division of Foreign Intel- 
ligence, which has censorship and control of the departmental 
publicity under the direction of the Secretary; disseminates 
information to diplomatic and consular officers and informa- 
tion for publication abroad; has a telegraphic-news service to 
diplomatie missions abroad; has charge of publicity matter 
concerning the foreign policy of the United States, and of giv- 
ing out information relating thereto to the press and to officiais. 
There is a Division of Latin American Affairs; a Division of 
Mexican Affairs; a Division of Far Eastern Affairs; a Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs; a Division of Western European Affairs; 
a Consular Bureau, having charge of consular and miscellaneous 
correspondence relating thereto; a Bureau of Citizenship, which 
examines applications for passports, issues passports, receives and 
files evidence, and so forth, and conducts correspondence relat- 
ing to the protection of American citizens abroad. That is one 
of the most important divisions connected with the war to-day. 

The Department of the Treasury has the management of war 
finance and the auditing of war and other Government expendi- 
tures through six independent auditors. They are there in time 
of peace, and if you will let me digress, I do not see why we 
should have six auditors. The President of the United States, 
then Mr, Taft, suggested that they be made into one or two, 
We have six now, and to get a belt buckle paid for, or a man's 
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laundry paid for, it has to go from auditor to auditor. A man 
told me that a little account of 75 cents had to travel about 
5,000 miles and be indorsed by an army of men almost before 
it could be paid. It went from one place to another, and back 
to another, That is the trouble that Mr. Willard encountered ; 
that is the trouble that Mr. Gifford encountered; that is the 
trouble that Mr. Catchings, the head of the American Chamber 
of Commerce, encountered. They said that when they came 
here they found all these things, and said that something ought 
to be done about it. So does the Senater from New York [Mr. 
WapsworrH] say that there ought to be coordination and cen- 
tralization of power. So does the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hirencock] say, on this floor, that there ought to be coordina- 
tion and centralization of power. So does the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] say that there ought to be coordina- 
tion and centralization of power. Everybody says there is too 
much red tape. Let us cut the red tape and do what the Senator 
from New York wants—not in the way he wants to do it—but let 
us give the President authority to coordinate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator has requested that we 
read the testimony of these experts, Mr. Gifford and others, to 
whom he refers. I have read their testimony, and I should 
like to have the Senator show anything in that testimony that 
goes substantially beyond the proposition that we need a direc- 
tor of munitions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
show it. 

The Department of the Treasury, as I said, has the manage- 
ment of war finance and the auditing of war and other govern- 
mental expenditures through six independent auditors, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Auditor for the Treasury Department. 

(2) Auditor for the War Department, including the audit of 
war expenditures abroad. 

(3) Auditor for the Interior Department, 

(4) Auditor for the Navy Department. 

(5) Auditor for the State and Other Departments. 

(6) Auditor for the Post Office Department. 

It also has a secret service. 

The Department of Justice has to do with the detection and 
prosecution of violations of the espionage act, the detection and 
prosecution of violations of the draft act, and the detection and 
prosecution of violations of all other such war legislation. 

Then there is the Post Office Department, in which the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is interested, having charge of the handling 
and transportation of soldiers’ mail, the exclusion of seditious 
and treasonable matter from the mails, the transportation and 
delivery of Government war correspondence, and the transpor- 
tation of all foreign mails and the consideration of all ques- 
tions arising thereunder, That is directly connected with the 
war. 

Under the Department of the Interior there is the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, having supervision of all matters relating 
to the granting of patents, including patents for war devices, 
and so forth. Here are all these patents being issued for mat- 
ters relating to the war, of which he has supervision. Then 
there is the Commissioner of Pensions, who administers the 
military and naval pension laws; also the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, who has charge of the administration and en- 
forcement of the act of October 6, 1917, to prohibit the manu- 
facture, distribution, and so forth, of explosives, and providing 
regulations for the safe manufacture, distribution, storage, and 
so forth, of the same. ; 

In the Department of Agriculture there is the Office of Farm 
Management, which studies farm economics and the application 
of business principles to farm practice; the Weather Bureau, 
which makes weather forecasts, collects and transmits marine 
intelligence for the benefit of commerce and navigation, and so 
forth; the Bureau of Animal Industry, which deals with the live- 
stock industry, including eradication of disease, inspection, 
quarantine, and so forth; and the Forest Service, which, among 
other things, investigates the mechanical and physical proper- 
ties of woods and gathers information concerning the needs of 
the various wood-using industries and the relation of forests 
to public welfare generally. A United States forestry regiment 
is now in France doing forestry work. 

In the Department of Commerce there is the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, which develops foreign trade and 
gathers statistics concerning foreign commerce and trade possi- 
bilities; the Bureau of Standards, one of the most important in 
this war, which can be used and is being used now all the time 
by the War and Navy Departments, which makes tests to de- 


Mr. President, I will do that. I will 


termine the quality and standardization of materials needed for 
Government use; the Bureau of Lighthouses, which establishes 
and maintains aids to navigation on the coasts and lakes and 
rivers of the United States and its territories; the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which surveys the coasts of the United States 
and prepares charts of such surveys; the Bureau of Navigation, 
which has general superintendence over the commercial marine 
and merchant seamen of the United States; and the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service, which inspects vessels, licenses the oflicers 
of the same, and so forth. 

In the Department of Labor there is the United States Em- 
ployment Service; the Bureau of Naturalization, which super- 
vises the work of the naturalization of aliens; and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which collects and diffuses information on 
problems relating to labor in this country and abrond, There 
are two departments here bidding against each other for labor— 
the Shipping Board and the Department of Labor. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has only to do with 
work relating to the railroads, and only there as to transferring 
officers who are needed for this work. 

The Director General of Railroads discharges functions which 
have been recently prescribed by Congress. 

The Civil Service Commission passes upon the appointments 
of clerks for the various war activities of the Government. 

The Federal Reserve Board has duties related to war finance 
and the War Finance Corporation. 

The War Finance Corporation has duties related to the financ- 
ing of war industries. 

‘The Federal Trade Commission investigates business methods, 
contracts, and so forth, related to the industrial life of the 
country. 

The Council of National Defense has an advisory commission 
having relations to several fields of war activities. 

The War Trade Board has control over exports, imports, and 
enemy trade. 

We are all familiar with the work of the United States Food 
Administration. 

The Commissioner of Priority in Transportation directs trans- 
portation of war material, and so forth. 

The duties of the Alien Property Custodian are well known, as 
are those of the Committee on Public Information. 

The United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
settles labor disputes, and so forth. 

All of these are more or less connected with the war. 

Therefore, Mr. President, all we want is that the President 
shall be able to act when the emergency arises. 

Now, let us see: This is a mighty good speech that the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WapswortH] made. I think it was 
sent out as a campaign document. I got a copy of it. It was 
printed on such fine paper that I know it was not paid for by 
the Government. The print is so fine that I believe I will get 
the Secretary to read it, to save my eyes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In addition, we have the Council of National Defense, composed of 
six Cabinet officers, with the Secretary of War as chairman, charged 
with the general planning and coordination of all our agencies, but 
utterly lacking in power to enforce its decrees, Under the Council of 
National Defense we have the advisory commission, composed of leaders 
of industry and finance, but ssessing no power and performing no 
function but that of giving advice. We have a large number of com- 
mittees and subcommittees of the advisory commission, each charged 
with the mobilization and organization of a rticular . but 
without any power or function except that of giving advice. ut of 
the Council of National Defense and the advisory commission and its 
multitudinous committees has grown the body known as the War In- 
dustries Board, whose effort is directed toward mobilizing, organizing, 
and coordinating all of the resources and industries of the country for 
the supply of our forces on land and sea. The War Industries Board 
lacks power to enforce any of its arrangements. It, with all its sub- 
committees—and there are several—simply gives advice. Then there 
is a commission regulating the purchases of the allies; it, too, is with- 
out definite power. It may be that I have forgotten some of the 
statutory agencies and some of the advisory agencies which go to make 
up this vast and complicated machine. In any event, the list, as re- 
cited, is long enough. It must be apparent to every sensible man that 
it is utterly impossible to get any teamwork out of this conglomeration 
of ambitious and scattered agencies, official and unofficial, unless we 
create some agency that shall guide and control them all in those mat- 
Loving in which teamwork is essential for the accomplisment of great 
results, 

These departments are all buying the same thing. Why not have 
one man buy it and give him the authority to speed up the production 
to make the proportionate allotment of the contracts in the grenn 
steel mills? he truth of the situation is to-day, there being fio plan 
for allotting contracts and for placing Government orders, that it has 
been done very unevenly, Some parts of the country are overloaded 
with Government orders ond other parts of the country have not any. 
and they could have had them had there been any centralized authority 
to plan out the distribution of the orders. 7 

Ake the question of lumber. The War Department purchases an 
enormous amount of lumber with which to build the cantonments; the 
Shipping Board purchases a tremendous amount of lumber for use in 
the shipyards and in the building of wooden ships. I have no doubt 
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I know that the Aircraft Board purchases 
Why not have the lumber purchased by one 
Why not organize and discipline and 

Would that set back the wheels of 
machinery one day if it were done? Senators, it 2 speed it up. 
ng. 

The plain fact is that we have no agency in our war Government 


the allies purchase lumber. 
vast amounts ef lumbcr 
agency? Why scatter the effort? 
coordinate the lumber production? 


We have too many agencies, all trying to do the same th 


to-day charged with the duty of 8 its vision far into the 
future, anticipating the emergencies which may arise, and laying the 
plans by which we can meet and overcome those emergencies. I have 
cited the coal situation as an illustration of the penalty we must pay 
unless we reorganize this great effort along business lines, unless we 
centralize somewhere In our Government the authority and power to 
fe ar nen between all those departments, commissions, boards, 

We can not tell rero just what the future may hold for us. Other 
emergencies will overtake us, and if we are wise and prudent and far- 
sighted we shall establish some agency in our Government, whether it 
be enlled a war cabinet or by some other name, and it matters not at all 
to me whether vou call it a war cabinet or not. I do not even insist 
that it be the result of the passage of an act of Congress. If it can be 
done without the passage of a bill, well ard good. I do not care so 
very much how many men are placed on it. I do not care how they are 
defined in the Executive order that places them on it, or how they may be 
defined and described in the bill establishing such a board. y only 
plea is that something of that sort be done, and done soon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have a little more matter 
here thut I desire to submit. I think I will ask the Senate to 
take an adjournment now. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that, will he yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I listened very attentively to the reading 
from the desk, and I notice that the complaint is against the 
bureaus and commissions that have been created by the Presi- 
dent himself. For instance, the question was raised by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] as to why we should 
have five or six different instrumentalities engaged in purchas- 
ing material. As I understand, the President has solved that 
problem without legislation, and has one purchasing agent at 
the present time. Is not that so? 

Mr. OVERMAN, No; I think not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Oh, no, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think Mr. Baruch is in charge now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, he is in charge of certain divisions, but 
he can not change the law. The law prescribes the duties of 
these purchasing agents for the War Department, the Ordnance 
Department, the Quartermaster Department, and so on. They 
are all separate institutions, governed by statute. You can not 
change them. They have to purchase the supplies needed by 
their respective departments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think substantially that is being accom- 
plished by Executive order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no; Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am sorry to differ from the Senator. The 
trouble is that all these purchasing agents are governed by law. 
Unless authority is given somewhere to consolidate them, you 
can not do it. I will show the Senator in the morning that I 
am correct about that. I will finish in about a half hour in 
the morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do that. If that be so, if the duties of these officers are estab- 
lished by law, is it the Senator’s idea that we are giving au- 
thority to the President in this bill to repeal those laws? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; this does not repeal any law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, if the law governs the matter, 
giving the President power does not amount to anything. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; he is given authority to coordinate 
them into one office, and then, after the war is over, they go 
back to where they were originally. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but still the Iaw remains right 
there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the reason why it is necessary to 
have this bill passed—to give him a right to transfer or redis- 
tribute functions—and that is one of the things he can do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That doés not appeal to me. 

At this point Mr. Overman yielded the floor for the day. 


Wednesday, April 3, 1918. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I had about concluded my 
remarks on yesterday afternoon, having spoken longer than I 
think one ought to speak. I do not believe that one ought to 
speak for more than two hours, for I think any man who has 
anything to say upon any question can exhaust it in two hours, 
But I was diverted, and therefore my speech had to go on and on. 

I would have concluded yesterday evening but for the fact 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Stirn. after I had argued 
that the best business men in the United States had said before 


the committee that there was confusicn everywhere in the de- 
partments, and that there ought to be centralized power and 
coordination, challenged that statement and said he had read 
the testimony, and he asked me if I could furnish him any 
testimony along that line except as to the appointment of a 
munitions director. 

Mr, President, having been challenged I want to quote from 
these proceedings. I do not know whether they are executive 
or not, but it is the hearing before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and it is on my desk. I will read the testimony of 
Mr. Catchings.. Mr. Catchings is a very prominent man, one of 
the most prominent before the committee, and I think he was 
on the Council of National Defense. At any rate, he is a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
they, one and all, in every section of this country, have indorsed 
the pending bill. He has indorsed it heartily himself, because 
it is the proper thing to do. 


We are trying to emphasize this 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator give me the page? 
Mr. OVERMAN, Page 1906. Mr, Catchings said: 


We are trying to emphasize this. It does not seem to us to be ap- 
5 for us to determine whether we should have a Chief of Staff 

o this, as the Germans are supposed to do, or whether we should have 
a war cabinet or war council or a war committee, as they call it in 
France. The thing that we are trying to impress upon you is that the 
experience of business men has n universal that without central 
control and responsibility no enterprise, large or small, could succeed, 
We believe that that has been the fundamental principle of our Govern- 
ment and in all other enterprises. We believe it has Seen our tendency 
to give our Executives great responsibility and hold them for it; but in 
this, the greatest of all enterprises, we have no one sitting on the war 

roblem as a whole and controlling these conflicting activities, and as 

read to you in the statement there are in Washington at the present 
time the Fuel Administration, the Food Administration, the War Trade 
Board, the Shipping Board, the Railroad Administration, the Na 
Department, the War Department, and the War Industries Bourd, alt 
affecting the war situation and all independent, one of another, with 
no means of settling differences between them. It is not a matter, it 
seems to me, that we should debate. It is clear that there is no way 
of settling a difference of opinion in routine be Mr. Garfield and 
Mr. Hoover, for example. 

Senator Hircucock. So you really propose or advocate, not only 
the creation of a minister of munitions but of some intermediate board 
above the Cabinet and below the President. 

Mr. Catcuincs, A board which will, of course, be solely responsible 
to the President and merely pass upon these matters in his name. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, one man could do that. 

Mr. Carcnuincs. One man could do that, certainly. We do not lay 
emphasis on the particular form; but it seems to us that it is utterly 
hopeless to expect to fight a war without having somebody REPE in 
charge of it, on the job constantly, and thinking about it all the while, 
and just so long as we continue as we are at the present time, in ohr 
judgment, we are inevitably going to come up with a situation wh 
we are having our shipbullding program interfered with all along the 
line, unintentionally, but the pbuilding program is interfered with 
everywhere to-day. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from Ten- 


nessee? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that Mr, Catchings is not a member of the Council of 
National Defense? He is an officer of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and one of the ablest and one of the 
clearest-headed men I think who appeared before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thank the Senator for the information. 
I judged that he was a member of the Council of National De- 
fense because he was one of the witnesses before the committee. 
Mr. Gifford, on page 1864, said: 


My view would be that it the President had the power to appoint a 
director on the War Industries Board, I would prefer one man. would 
refer a one-man board, where direct executive work could be done. 
Then, if it were made possible by Executive order, we will say, for the 
President to transfer from the War Department, the Navy Department, 
or the Shipping Board, any sep eer ge committee which it might de- 
velop show IN properly be cenkralized from those departments into this 
section, as the scheme works along, we would transfer such things as 
had to be centralized, such as steel, for instance. No one questions, 
for instance, that steel will have to be centralized. It will have to be 
centralized somewhere. We can not have it handled by the arer, the 
Shipping Board, the Navy, and our allies, If they could be transferred 
out of the various departments and put under direct war industries, 
‘ou would have a workable organization that would not be so compre- 
ensive and so detailed as to break down in its functioning, and zc you 
would attain the object of taking care of these vital needs, which I call 


the war industries. 

The CHamman. Suppose you had a central head. It does not make 
any difference what you call him. If we could empower him, under the 
rules and regulations to be adopted by the President, the President be- 
ing the supreme head, to utilize all the branches of the Government, 
wouldn’t that be better n to rely upon these different agencies to 
do it under a volunteer system? Would it not be better to have one 
direct head with power to call to his assistance the Council of National 
Defense, the War Industries Board, the administrative division, the 
clearance committee, or any other agencies? 

Mr. GIFFORD, I think so. I do not think that the war industries 


under that scheme would need It. 
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This shows that he Is in favor of coordination all along the 
line by different boards and chiefs. I understand he was asked 
a question in the Military Committee; the Senator from Ten- 
nessee can nuswer whether it is true or not; I have not seen 
the evidence; but I understand that when before the committee 
they asked him what was the remedy for it and he replied “ the 
Overman bill.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will state that this gentleman, Mr. Gif- 
ford, who is secretary of the Council of National Defense. is 
very heartily in favor of a centralized organization with which 
to deal with these problems. He and Mr. Catchings and other 
gentlemen were in favor of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They did not confine it only to munſtions, 
the Senator means? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They did not confine it. The testimony 
was very much to the effect that we needed centralized au- 
thority to control the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Georgia challenged me 
on that statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I agree he took the position that 
there should be centralized authority. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator said it was only as to muni- 


tions. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I said what he especially pressed 


was a director of munitions, and that that was really what they 
were supporting in their testimony. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That statement does not appear, according 
to my reading of the evidence. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is my understanding now of the 
testimony. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, if the Senator pleases, I will read 
from some witnesses before the committee who were members 
of the committee, and let us see what they said about it. I wilk 
read only a few lines, for I do not want to take the time of the 
Senate unnecessarily: 


Instances of that sort bear out the statement I have cna Beg rn 
that there is a lack of comprehension of manufacturing difficulties here 
in Washingten in the depurtments of the Government, largely manned, 
as they were and are, by military men. 

Then we had before us some of the exceedingly able civilians who 
were summoned to Washington just before or soon after our entrance 
into the war and who have devoted their time and efforts in helping the 
Government. Senators are uainted with a large number ef them. 
These men have lived close to the problem for many menths; they have 
watched the working of the machinery at close range; they are thor- 
oughly informed upon the situation; and they have told us about it 
not only in open session, but in executive session. Each and every one 
of them has pointed out and explained the defects which the members 
of the — — bavi begun to suspect before they appeared before us. 
Bach of them has suggested one or more es, one or more improve- 
ments, and all their $ tions. are in the same direction, to wit, the 

per centralization ef authority—an authority established preferably 

statute, an authority whose decisions may be promptly reached and 
accepted as final. 

* * s » 0 * » 

We have had before us in open session Mr. Daniel Willard, the presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. and at the time of his appear- 
ance the chairman of the War Industries. Board. In discussing the 
organization of the Government. for war-making pu as e ng at 
the time of his appearance, he expressed the hope t they would get 
along all right. but be pointed out what he termed a fundamental weak- 
ness—tack of authority to compel coordination. 

Mr. Baruch appeared before the Committee on Military Affairs. in 
open session; a he, too, in the most explicit terms—and he is a 
member of the advisory commission of the Council of National De- 
fense—stated that we must have cen tion of authority in order to 
pg coordination amongst the different parts ef our war-making 
mae * - 


I read what was said by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wapswortn] in a celebrated speech here. He is a member of 
that committee, and he said: 


Mr. Gifford, the director of the Council of National Defense, who 
robably is more familiar with this problem than any other man in 

ashington and across whose desk comes all these things, for he ts 
the director and manager of the office of the advisory commission as 
well as of the Council of National Defense, most explicitly stated that 
what we needed to Betsy. order out of chaos was a centralized authority, 
some authority armed by the statute. 


That was his opinion, showing that there ought to be some 
-centralized authority somewhere and coordination. In another 
place the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] said: 


We had before that committee the chairman of the war committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Mr. Catchings. Mr. 
€atchings has been the first assistant to Mr. ettinius during the 
time that Mr. Stettinius was ma: tain. 
He assisted Mr. Stettinius in that work, and they purchased something 

ate for Great Britain. 
2775 made a tremendous 
It is astounding to hear say how simple it all was, 
when properly organized. Mr. Catchings stated most explicttly bef 
our committee that he and his war committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce have been 8 for Six 
here in Washington—and they represent all the chambers of commerce 
of the United States, a large number of boards of trade, and business 
men's o zations, aggregating 7.000 of the most promin 
success: business men the country. For six or seven months, 
Senators, Mr. Catchings and his committee have been 5 to 
persuade the officials here in Washington that something must be done 


te centralize control and authority, and they have had conference 
after conference, always insisting upon that one thing in order to make 
len effective, 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncockl is a member of 
that committee, and he said: 


To be of any value as a coordinating body the Council of National 
Defense should be composed of men having no other duties and vested 
with full power. Being composed of men already overworked, the council 
has. proved to be merely a name, without. activity, without energy, and 
without life. mentale this fact, an effort was put forth to make it a 
reality by adding to it an “advisory commission” of men from the 
business world. is brqught to e ee able men who served 
on various committees of the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense. But it added to the complication and confusion, 
These men found they had in law no power. hey found no organiza- 
tion or coordination. One by one they have gradually become discour- 
a and many have already resigned and retired to private life. Many 
of those still g ogy freely of the disorder and lack of system in 
the war activities of the Government, and all of them believe that we 
ought to have something the equivalent of a war cabinet. 

at the situation as it presents itself to-day, nine months after 
we entered the war, and even before we have fought a battle. 


Then he goes on: 


Our Industrial establishment is likely to break down. We have had 
no one to coordinate; no one who was in touch with the Aircraft Board, 
the Shipping Board, the War Supply Department, or any of the other 
departments requiring production; no one to coordinate them and see 
that all of the mass of p ction was not centered within a few miles. 

Take the matter of the Fuel Administration. Congress authorized the 
contre! of the fuel of the country, and an attempt has been made to 
control prices, supply, and distribution, but it has apparently been made 
without any successful effort to coordinate the w with other func- 
tions of the Government. T. y we have a fuel famine in the country, 
not because we lack productive mines but because they have not been 

rmitted to operate. Lack of knowledge, lack of transportation, and 
ack of harmony between the Fuel Administration and ether functions 
of the Government are the causes of the breakdown. 

J am impersonal in what E say. I am not attributing any 
the failure to the Fuel Administrator, though some would att 
te him: but Fam saying that it is the system which is chiefl 
the failure to have any coordination between his bureau and the others, 

If there had been some authority which could have brought the Fuel 
Administration into close contact with the mining and labor interests of 
the country and with the war industries of the country, as well as inte 
conference with the Priority of Shipments Board and other branches of 
the Government, much of the prenent breakdown could have been pre- 
vented. But the Fuel Administration, like the Food Administrat sy 
the War Industries Board, the Raw Materials Board, the Priority o 
Shipments Board, the Sues Board, the Aircraft Production Board, 
and all of the other boards, was running an Independent course. Its 
activities were not focused with the other activities at tery point. Its 
decisions were reached and its erders were made practically as though 
the others did not exist. It started trouble last summer by fixing prices 
for coal at such figures as to make impossible the operation of hundreds 
of small mines. reached a climax in midwinter by closing arbitrarily 
for more than a week thousands of industries, throw millions of 
a and clerks out of work and causing the loss of millions of 

Ts. 


rt of 
ute it 
at fauit— 


. * * * > * * 
ak: OVERMAN. I will put another extract in and stop at 
that. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Hrrencock. I am proposing that these 8 or 10 separate and in- 
dependent departments of the Government, exch of which is now 


somebody 
the Foor 


* ` * 
will now desist from his 
I am not criticizing the See- 
retary of War or the Secretary of the Navy or any other Secretary. I 
I am excusing them. I 
tary of War 
runs the War Department in a way the Secretary of tho 
Navy runs his department as well as he knows how and the Food 
Administrator runs his as wel, as he knows how and the Fuel Admin- 
istrator as well as he knows how, if they have separate plans they 
are in the predicament of the five brothers who built a house. There 
is an old story of an uncle with much money, who called in his five 
nephews and said: “ Boys, here is a great amount of money. I want 
you to build a house. Ruy all the materials that you please. Each 

you buld a part of the house.“ 57 arranged among themselves 
that one should build one side, one should build the other, one should 
buiid one end. and another the other end, and the fifth one was to 
build the top. They 5 workers; they were able men; they 
knew how to build. One t his end high and short, while the other 
built his end low and 'ong. One built a long side that was low and 
the other built a short side that was high. The fifth boy built the 
roof. After tney got the portions by adam they would not work. 
There had been no architect; there had n y to plan; each one 
bad done his own part, but there was nobody to give the master plan, 
and it was not a house at all. 


Mr. OVERMAN. They all admit that there is confusion in 
the departments. I showed it yesterday, and I am not going 
to repeat what I said then. I first discussed the question as 
to the bill itself, as to its previsions and as to its limitations. 
I then discussed the necessity for this act. I also attempted, 
to show certain precedents that have been passed by Congress 
from time to time, and I alluded, the Presiding Officer will re- 
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member [Mr. Curtis in the chair], to the amendment to an 
* appropriation bill that we secured and which gave the President 
absolute power to abolish customhouse officers. There is noth- 
ing of that kind in this bill. 

Here is another act that was passed February 14, 1903 (32 
Stat., 880). Here is a law which passed Congress: 

Sec. 12. That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by 
order in wees to transfer at any time the whole or any part of any 
office, bureau, division, or other branch of the public service engaged 
in statistical or scientific work, from the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department of War, the Department 
of Justice, the Post Office Department, the Départment of the Navy, 
or the Department of the Interior, to the Department of Commerce 
and Labor; and in every such case the duties and authority performed 
by and conferred by law upon such office, bureau, division, or other 
branch of the public service, or the part thereof so transferred, shall be 
thereby transferred with such office, bureau, division, or other branch 
of the publie service, or the part thereof which is so transferred. 
And all power and authority conferred by law, both supervisory and 
appellate, opan the department from which such transfer is made, 
or the Secre ry thereof, in relation to the said ofice, bureau, division, 
or other branch of the public service,,or the part thereof so ns- 
ferred, shall immediately, when such transfer is so ordered by the 
resident, be fully conferred upon and vested in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, or the Secretary thereof, as the case may be, as 
to the whole or part of such office, bureau, division, or other branch 
of the public service so transferred. 

Giving more power than this bill, except that it is said that 
was a special purpose. I say, again, this bill we have is for a 
special purpose. : 

One is for the Department of Commerce and Labor; another 
is for running the railroads, but this is to fight the war. That is 
a special purpose. 

Mr. President, I am going to show you that from time to 
time we have been passing, as I said yesterday, little popgun 
bills that ought to have been settled without coming to Con- 
gress to pass the acts. Eight or ten times Congress has been 
called on to pass through the Senate and House bills which 
if the President had the authority that this bill proposes to give 
him he could have done without the delay always caused. 
Nobody objected to the bills, because all saw the importance 
of them. 

I wish to put in the Recorp another precedent, an act passed 
March 3, 1917, and the act of July 1, 1902, showing what Con- 
gress has done heretofore on this line as to special subjects. 
Yes, but Congress passed them and gave the President not 
only the power to transfer or redistribute functions, to transfer 
offices, but absolutely giving him power to create offices by 
Executive order. 

Again, September 7, 1916, in the shipping law, the President, 
upon the request of the United States Shipping Board, was 
authorized to detail officers of the military or naval or other 
services of the United States for such duties as the board may 
deem necessary in connection with its business. 

We had to pass an act of Congress to do that. If the Presi- 
dent had had authority he could have transferred them without 
coming to Congress and without the inevitable delay that always 
happens here in Congress. 

In 1916 we had to pass another act providing that the Treas- 
ury Department, the Department of Commerce, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and so forth, shall detail from time to time 
such officials and employees to the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion as the President may direct. 

Why should not the President have had that authority, in- 
stead of having to come to Congress to have a bill pass both 
Houses? 

Then March 1, 1917: 

The heads of the several departments of the Government may, in 
their discretion, and shall upon the request of the Secretary of War, 
detail representatives from their respective departments to assist the 
Engineers of the Army in the study and examination of watersheds 

ificant from the standpoint of flood control, to the end that dupli- 
cation of work may be avoided and the various services of the Govern- 
ment economically coordinated therein. 

He ought not to have had to do that in executing the law of 
his country as Commander in Chief. He ought no: to have had 
to come to Congress, but the statute itself limitec him, and he 
could not do it without an act of Congress. 

My point in citing these acts is to show that our time is taken 
up here with these bills that nobody objects to, that everybody 
is in favor of; but it takes time to pass them, and the President 
has to come here every time he wants to do anything limited by 
law to ask Congress to give him authority. But it is proposed 
to give him power and authority to carry out these things for 
the purpose of carrying on the war successfully and more effi- 
ciently to fight the war, and he should have this authority. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator contend that the duty 
of officers of the Army and Navy should not be prescribed by 
written statute? 

Mr. OVERMAN. They are prescribed by written statute. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator contend that they 
should not be? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I think the Commander in Chief ought 
to have the right and authority not to abolish but to transfer 
aiea 3 ry from one department to the other as Commander 

n ef. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator contend that it would 
be wise publie policy to permit the transfer of Army officers, 
we will say in any number, without restraint, to duty in con- 
nection with flood control? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I think if the President thought it 
necessary for that purpose he should have a right to do it. He 
does do it now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In that case, then, the Senator can not 
contend that the law should define the function of Army officers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have not said that. I have said the law 
places this limitation upon the President, and he has to come to 
the Senate time and time again. There are a dozen bills here 


‘now providing that these things may be done, that everybody 


is in favor of, that no one objects to, whereas the President 
ought to have authority without coming to Congress in these 
minor matters. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator advocate the repeal 
of the laws which define the duties of Army officers? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not. I have not done so, and I do not 
so contend now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I say the Senator is now contend- 
ing that the great trouble with the situation is that laws now 
exist upon the statute books which define the duties of an Army 
officer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am complaining that in many respects 
laws on the statute books are hindering and hampering the 
President in this time of stress, and he ought to be given au- 
thority not to repeal any law, but to transfer and to redistribute, 
as the Senator said, for the purpose of having better adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not mean to press the Senator un- 
duly, and I do not wish to interrupt his femarks, but I will be 
interested if some time during the discussion he will specify 
what particular handicap the administration is now suffering 
from, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will read extracts from the Senator's 
speech. I will put it in the Recorp. I will cite his own speech 
which he sent out over the country charging that there is con- 
fusion here everywhere. I invite you to hear what he told 
the people of the Unitec States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator say with entire frank- 
ness that the utterances I made upon the floor of the Senate 
on that oceasion were political in character? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. I do not so-contend. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I beg the Senator to read it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator’s speech, which I have read 
from freely, is a pretty good speech for me to make to show con- 
fusion and trouble everywhere. I have taken the liberty of quot- 
ing from the Senator’s speech, and he did make a splendid 
speech, and it bears me out that there is confusion everywhere 
in the management of affairs. I say this ought to be settled 
without any partisanship. I have heard some rumors that there 
was going to be a filibuster on this bill by some partisans. I do 
not think so. I never have believed it. I believe we ought to 
come down and settle this question without any prejudice, with- 
out any partisanship, and settle it like patriotic men upon its 
merits. 

Mr. President, I believe I will read here about a great battle 
that took place once in the olden time. I will read a few verses 
from the seventeenth chapter of Exodus. Perhaps I should have 
taken it for my text when I began: 

And Moses said unto Joshua, choose us out men, and go out, fight 
with Amalek. To-morrow I will stand on the top of the hill with 
the rod of God in mine hand. 

So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and fought with Amalek. 
M Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the hill. 

And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, that Isracl pre- 
vailed ; and when he let down his hand Amalek prevailed. 

But Moses’ hands were heavy; and they took a stone and put it 
under him, and he gat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, 
the one on the one side and the other on the other si e; and his 
hands were steady until the going down of the sun. 

Ana Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge of the 
SWO 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


1918. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Certainty. 
Mr. REED. I simply wanted to inquire how the Senator had 


discovered that quotation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator intimate that I do not 
read the Bible? I will say to him I read my Bible every day. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; not at all. I was asking for information. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The Senator from North Carolinn is evi- 
dently attempting to establish a parallel. May I ask between 
Whom the parallel is to be drawn? 

Mr. 
up the President's left hand, and the Democrats, on this side, 
will hold up his right hand, we shall win the war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to have that explanation. 
I had supposed the Senator was attempting to establish a simi- 
larity between Moses and the President of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; the Senater knew better 
than that, because I said that I wanted that side to hold up 
one hand and this side to hold up the other haud and help win 
the war—beth sides without any partisanship—and I am sure 
the Senntor from Iowa agrees with that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; but I was thinking it would be an un- 
fortunate comparison, because, as I remember it, Moses was not 
permitted to enter the promised land. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; but I do not know why that should 
nppiy to this cuse; for do you think the President is not going 
to win the war? Are you going to hinder him from winning 
it? Are you going to stand here and deny him what he asks 
in order to keep him from getting into the promised land? Is 
thit the Senator’s position? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; that is not my position; but I was 
regretting that the Senator from North Carolina had instilled 
any such thought into the, minds of Senators or into the minds 
of the people; because I hope that the President will enter the 
promised land, although I fail to see any striking resemblance 
between the two famous characters. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator would compare the President 
to Moses in entering the promised land. I did not refer to the 
holding up of his hands as an illustration or a parallel as to 
Moses and the President; and the Senator knew it. I do not 
like to hear such talk as that when we have kept out of par- 
tisunship so far. I do not like to hear the Senator say that we 
are not going to reach the promised land. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not said any such thing as that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what the Senator suggested, as I 
understood, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was wondering if that was in the Senator's 
mind. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did not the Senator hear me say that I 
wanted one side to hold up one hand and the other side to hold 
up the other hand? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which hand? 

Mr. OVERMAN, You hold up the right hand and we will 


hold up the left hand, or you hold up the left hund and we will | 


hold up-the right hand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, T think the Senate is quite 
anxious to hold up both hands of the President in every fune- 
tic and power which he ought to have. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from North Carolina is un- 
der that general misapprehension which prevails altogether too 
universally, and that is that all the war powers or the United 


States must be exercised by the President; and that if he is. 


not invested with all the powers of government then this war 
must fnil. That is a misapprehension, both historically and 
practically. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The bill provides that the President shall 
have these powers whenever they are necessary for the ef- 
ficiency of the Army and to those matters relating entirely to 
the war. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yic to the Senator from Pennsylvar ia? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. Would the Senater from North Carolina be 
willing to cite an instance of where the utilization or the co- 
ordination of the activities of executive officers in such a way 
as wonld be helpful in winning the war could not now be uc- 
complished by the President under his powers as Chief Execu- 
tive? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I know it has been con- 
tended, as the Senator from Pennsylvania now suggests, by 
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OVERMAN. If the Republicans, on that side, will hold 


great lawyers that the President has such power now; that the 
joint resolution which was heretofore passed put into the 
President's hands the power of the Army and the Navy and 
everything that is necessary to be done in the way of a trans- 
fer and redistribution of functions. I do not know but that 
the President has it. If that be so, why not now specifically 
give him the power if he wants it? 

Mr. KNOX. But would the Senator from North Carolina, in 
order to aid those of us who do not wish to vote for the con- 
ference of any power that is not necessary, be willing to cite 
an instance where the President could not now, as Chief Execu- 
tive or as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, co- 
ordinate the activities of executive officers? 

Mr. OVERMAN. What the Senator from Pennsylvania might 
think was unnecessary, another Senator might think was neces- 
sary; one Senator might think one thing and another Senator 
might think another, and another Senater might think still 
another. The only safe way to do is to give the President the 
general power and to trust in him to exercise it according to 
law, when he is sworn to support and to do what he does en- 
tirely in the interest of successfully carrying on the war. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President. I should like to usk the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina another question: Is it not true that 
the President. in anticipation of statutory authority, bad by 
his executive authority practically created and put into a forma- 
tive conditon certain branches or bureaus of government, for 
instance, like the Food Department? I instance that department 
in order to give emphasis to my question. 

Does the Senator know of any case where any attempt upon 
the President’s part to exercise his executive authority by co- 
ordinating the activities of the exeeutive branch of the Govern- 
ment has been challenged in Congress? Has there been any 
such disposition manifested? 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to answer that question. 

Mr. KNOX. Just a moment, if you please. I think I have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
The Senator from North Carolina yielded to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KIRBY. If the Senator will yield to me, I should like 
to answer that question. 

Mr. KNOX. Have I the floor or not, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like the privilege of asking my ques- 
tion. The point I want to make is this: Has the Senator from 
North Carolina discovered any disposition upon the part of 
Congress to be critical of the President in coordinating the ex- 
ecutive and administrative offices of the Government in order to 
carry on the duties imposed upon him under the war power? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I think there has. been some criticism, 

Mr. KNOX. In Congress? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Les. 

Mr. KNOX. I have not noticed it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that is the same question 
we have heard discussed in the committee. The President has 
told us why he desires this legislation. I take it for granted 
| that the President has heard from the departments and has 
very vividly known the troubles with the Government, which, 
as Mr. Taft has said, is the most unscientific government on 
earth, with many duplications and jealousies, and with its 
multitude of bureaus, agencies, and commissions. The Presi- 
dent has found that out, and he has found it out to his sorrow. 
He has discovered that there ought to be coordination, and he 
desires authority to accomplish it. 

The question is asked, Can not the President do that anyway? 
If that be so, why not specifically give him the authority when 
he comes and asks it? He is now criticized for having too much 
red tape in his administration. and when he comes and asks 
you to cut it, you Senators would deny him the power to de so. 

Senators have asserted that the President does not confer 
with them; that they do not consult with him. I suppose the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has probably done the same thing; 
perhaps has criticized the President. But now the President 
comes here and takes Congress into his confidence. He does 
not exercise the power as some others have done in the past 
in time of war—putriotic Presidents—who did not have the 
power but who have none the less exercised it. One President 
(Mr. Lincoln) was charged upon the floor of the Senate with 
being a dictator and a usurper, but the men who charged that 
have gone down into oblivion and their names to-day, if men- 
tioned, it is with contempt. I could name them if necessary. 
Now, when the President comes here and says to you, “I need 
this authority; I ask you for it; limit it, if you please, to the 
war power,” some Senators will not give him that which he 
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asks. I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if he thinks 
the President has such power without having the authority con- 
ferred upon him which this bill proposes? 

Mr. KNOX. To do what? 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘To do what the bill proposes. 

Mr. KNOX. I think the President of the United States has 
the authority to require every executive officer and every de- 
partment of the Government to do anything that he directs to 
be done in order to prosecute this war to a successful conclu- 
sion. I think he has the power to delegate from one Cabinet 
officer to another the discharge of any particular duty that he 
thinks such a Cabinet officer can discharge better than the one 
upon whom it would normally be incumbent. I do certainly 
think that the President has all those powers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, Mr. President, I do not see why we 
have been wasting our time here for three or four months pass- 
ing bill after bill to enable the President to do the very thing 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania says he now has the 
power to do; but it seems that his Attorney General and the 
great lawyers with whom he is bound to confer tell him that 
he has not that power. 

Mr. KNOX. I have the very highest respect for those advis- 
ing the President of the United States; but if that responsibility 
were cast upon me, as I have read the Overman bill, in so far as 
it proposes to authorize the President to utilize and coordinate 
executive activities, o far as I can see what it means from 
its language, and.so far as I am informed in this particular 
by those who are back of the bill, I would not hesitate a second 
to <dvise the President of the United States that he now fully 
possesses that power. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the Sen- 
ator say that. He is a great lawyer, a great statesman, and 
he has occupied some of the highest offices under this Govern- 
ment with great ability and efficiency. That is his opinion, and 
I respect it. Others, however, do not think the President has 
that power; he is doubtful of it himself; but, if he already has 
the power. who will deny it to him, and why not pass the bill 
and make sure of it? If he says, “I do not want to be charged 
with being a dictator, I do not want to give the opportunity to 
some man to say that I had no authority to do this or do 
that,” why not resolve the doubt in aid of the President, and 
give him the authority the Senator says he already has? I am 
glad the Senator from Pennsylvania has said that the President 
has authority to do everything that my bill proposes, for then, 
Mr. President, this bill is not the horrid measure that some 
Senators would make it out to be. If the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania thinks that the President already has the power, what is 
the matter with the bill? Give the President the authority, hold 
up his hands, and stop this hamstringing of the great Executive 
of this country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to ask the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Knox] if I understood him rightly? He does not 
think that this bill is confined to the powers which he describes, 
does he? Am I right in that? 

Mr. KNOX. My position, Mr. President, is this—and I think 
when I stated it the Senator from Massachusetts may not have 
apprehended what I had in my mind—that so far as this bill 
empowers or seeks to empower the President of the United States 
to transfer the performance of a particular duty of one executive 
officer to another for the purpose of carrying on this war to a vic- 
torious end, I say that he has the power to doit. Then, I further 
added that, as I understand the bill from reading it and from the 
interpretation placed upon it by those who are responsible for 
it with whom I have talked, I think he has all the other 
powers necessary to utilize and coordinate executive work. 
But that does not, of course, include, Mr. President, for in- 
stance, the right to transfer the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which I do not think is an executive body, to the Treasury 
Department, as has been suggested he might do, or the right 
to transfer the Federal Trade Commission or the Federal Re- 
serve Board to some executive department of the Government. 
I take it that those are not executive bodies; I take it that they 
are in a sense legislative bodies, and are carrying out policies 
inuugurated by Congress. To the extent that this bill should 
undertake to do that—which has been denied to me by those 
who are proposing the bill—I will say, as a matter of course, no 
Such power now exists in the presidential office. - 

Mr. LODGE. If I may ask one more question of the Senator, 
would it not be possible under this bill as drawn, for example, in 
the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to which the 
Senator has alluded, for the President to take from that com- 
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mission the valuation of the railroads, which is going on under 
an act of Congress, and transfer it to some bureau or division of 
the Treasury? Could he not do that under this bill? 

Mr. KNOX. If you were to construe that commission as 
an administrative commission, he certainly could. 

Mr. LODGE. But is the power limited to administrative com- 
missions? 

Mr. KNOX. There are two provisions in the bill that de- 
scribe the nature of the commissions or boards in relation to 
which transfers may be made. The first 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, I want to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania a question suggested by that of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is answering the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Very well. 

Mr. KNOX. The first is on page 1: 

To make such redistribution of functions among executive agencies 
as he ma including any functions, duties, and powers 


deem necessary, 
hitherto. by law conferred upon any executive department, commission, 
bureau, agency, office, or officer. 


The second is in the second section: 


That in carry! ut th rposes of this act the President i 
authorized to utiliza, 88 consolidate 8 5 3 

And then there is inserted, I do not know whether by the 
committee or not, but it is printed in italics in the bil- 


or administrative commissions— 


The first section deals solely with executive departments or 
bureaus or commissions, while the second deals with executive 
or administrative. Now, if it can be held—and it is a matter 
open to some doubt, and there are strong reasons to be presented 
upon both sides of the contention—that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is an administrative commission and that in 
valuing the railroads it is performing an administratve act, 
then, of course, if this bill became law the President could 
transfer that power to any other officer or office of the Govern- 
ment that he saw fit. On the other hand, if it is not an adminis- 
trative commission, but if it is a legislative commission and an 
administrative commission as well, and in some ts a 
judicial commission—because its functions are partly of a 
judicial nature as well as of an administrative and legislative 
nature—then, a doubt would arise. Personally, I should object 
to voting for this bill with that provision in it. In this respect 
the bill should be amended in order to clear up any possible 
doubt that there might be on that subject in the minds of those 
who desire to avoid the possibility of such a transfer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question there. I am not sure but that the Senator was 
a Member of the Senate and discussed the great interstate-com- 
merce act when it was pending in Congress. I want to ask the 
Senator, in his judgment, is not the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an agency of Congress? Congress established it for 
what purpose? For the purpose of establishing rates according 
to rules laid down by Congress. Congress can not delegate its 
powers to a commission, and not being able to delegate its 
powers, it has appointed this agency for the purpose of fixing 
rates according to well-defined reasonable rules fixed by Con- 
gress itself. Therefore, is it not a congressional agency rather 
than an executive or an administrative agency? 

Mr. KNOX. That is a new term—— 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has not concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Pennsylvania is answer- 
ing my question. 

Mr. KNOX. Replying to the question of the Senator from 
North Carolina, it is undoubtedly true with respect to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that Congress prescribed a series 
of rules relating to various branches of the railroad business; 
for instance, rules as to reasonableness of regulations, as to 
reasonableness of rates, and all that sort of thing, and delegated 
to the commission the ascertainment of facts and the applica- 
tion of the rules laid down by Congress to the facts ascertained. 
I would not call it a “congressional commission,” because I 
think that is a new term in legislation. It is an administrative 
commission in one sense; it is a legislative commission in an- 
other sense, and, as I said a moment ago, it is a judicial com- 
mission in another sense; and whether or not it would come 
under the term “administrative” within the language of this 
bill is an open question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator remembers, as 


we all do, the great arguments that centered around that ques- 
tion in connection with the legislation affecting the Interstate 
Congress could not delegate this power 


Commerce Commission, 


1918. 
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except by establishing reasonably well-defined rules and appoint- 
ing a commission to carry out the will of Congress. Therefore, 
it does not seem to the distinguished Senator that the President 
could interfere with such a legislative commission. 

Mr. KNOX. I had the honor to be a member of this body at 
that time and participated in that debate, and the Senator, I am 
quite sure, will agree with me that we all know a great deal 
more about the question now than we did then. There have 
been a great many court decisions since 1906 of a rather radical 
nature. The Senator will recall that some of the most distin- 
guished Senators in this body challenged the right of Congress 
to delegate to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to fix rates, holding that that was a legislative act and could 
not be delegated. Of course, we have gotten a long way from 
that, and I do not think that we can safely arrive at a sound 
conclusion upon this matter by using the lights of 1906. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator, Some of the 
greatest speeches I ever heard were upon the question of 
whether we could delegate the power of Congress in that re- 
spect. I remember the great speech of the then Senator from 
Ohio, Mr. Foraker, who did not believe that Congress couid 
tuke such action; but it seemed to be the unanimous sentiment 
of Congress, except among the very few who took the same posi- 
tion as the then Senator from Ohio, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was nothing but a legislative agency, created 
for the purpose of ascertaining the reasonableness of rates and 
to fix them according to rules laid down by Congress. The 
point I make is, Why should we talk so much about the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? The Senator and I agree, but 
why should all this argument rally around the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? What is the trouble about that? I do not 
think the President could do what has been suggested with 
regard to that commission. I think that is an agency of Con- 
gress, and it has become, as the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said, a judicial body; and, of course, the President could not 
interfere with the judicial department of the Government or 
with the legislative. When, however, it comes to administra- 
tive or executive departments, he ought to have a right to 
transfer their functions. I asked the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] the other day, provided it was necessary to transfer 
even the Interstate Commerce Commission and redistribute its 
functions for the purpose of prosecuting the war and such 
action was absolutely necessary to save the country, would he 
do it? Would he give this authority to the President? What 
was his reply? He said, “ Yes; I would do it;“ and so I say 
would every Senator do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would not allow the President to judge of 
the necessity; I would judge of that myself. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, we have 96 different opinions here 
about these matters. I know the President would not do it, and 
I am willing to trust him not to do it. I know he would not do 
it in the case of the Federal Reserve Board, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, why not exempt them from 
the bill? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Because I do not propose, as I said to the 
Senator—and the committee agreed with me—to assume, by 
adopting his amendment, that the President would do anything 
like that. I am willing to give him the general power, and I 
assume, as the Senator from Georgia does, that he will not do 
any unconstitutional act or any arbitrary act, unless it was 
necessary to fight this war to a successful conclusion. I have 
too much confidence in the Commander in Chief, in my great 
leader, to think about that. I am not willing to put such a 
provision in the bill to insult him and the American people. 

Mr. LEWIS and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator, from Illinois. 
done, Mr. President. 

I ask permission, Mr. President, to print certain extracts and 
other matter as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, permission 
is granted, 


I am 


APPENDIX. 


Usitep STATES Laws AUTHORIZING REDISTRIBUTION OF FUNCTIONS 
AMONG EXECUTIVE AGENCIES AND TRANSFER OF POWERS on DUTIES 
FROM ONE DEPARTMENT on BUREAU TO ANOTHER BY THE PRESIDENT 
OR THE HEAD OF A DEPARTMENT, 


Act of February 14, 1903 (32 Stat., 830, sec. 12) : President author- 
ized to “transfer at any time the whole or any rt of a office, 
bureau, division, or other branch of the public service enga, 
tistical or scientific work, from the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the Department of War, the Department of 
Justice, the Post Office Department, the Department of the Navy, or 
the Department of the Interior, to the Department of Commerce and 
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every such case the duties and authority performed b; 
by law upon such office, bureau, division, or other bran 
of the public service, or the rt thereof so transferred, shall 
thereby transferred with such office, bureau, division, or other branch 
of the public service, or the part thereof which is so transferred. And 
all power and authority conferred by law, both supervisory and appel- 
late, upon the department from which such transfer is made, or the 
Secretary thereof, in relation to the said office, bureau, division, or 
other branch of the public service, or the part thereof so transferred, 
shall immediately, when such transfer is so ordered by the President, be 
fully conferred upon and vested in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, or the Secretary thereof, as the case may be, as to the whole or 
part of such office, bureau, division, or other branch of the public 
service so transferred.” 

Act of April 28, 1908 (35 Stat.. 69, sec. 3): President authorized 
“ for any special occasion ” to transfer “to the head of another depart- 
ment” the authority conferred upon the (ecretary of Commerce and 
Labor to issue regulations for the safety of life during regattas or 
marine parades. 

Act of June 24, 1910 (36 Stat., 613): „The duties assigned by law 
to the Bureau of Bayes shall be distributed among the other 
bureaus and offices of the Navy Department in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Navy shall consider expedient and proper during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and the Secretary of the Navy, with 
the approval of the President, is hereby authorized and directed to 
assign and transfer to said other bureaus and offices, respectively, 
all available funds heretofore and hereby appropriated for the Bureau 
of Equipment and such civil employees of the bureau as are authorized 
by law, and when such distribution of duties, funds, and employees 
shall have been completed, the Bureau of Equipment shall be discon- 
tinued as hereinbefore provided.” The same provision was repeated 
for the fiscal years 1912, 1913, and 1914, in the acts of March 4, 1911 

Ee 42 29755 August 22, 1912 (37 Stat., 339), and March 4, 1913 

Act of March 3, 1917 (39 Stat., 1122, sec. 8): “The Bureau of 
Efficiency shall investigate duplication of service in the various execu- 
tive departments and establishments of the Government, including 
bureaus and divisions, and make a report to the President thereon, 
and the President is hereby authorized, after such report shall have 
been made to him, whenever he finds such duplications to exist to 
abolish the same." 


LAWS APPLICABLE IN EMERGENCIES ONLY. 


Act of July-1, 1902 (32 Stat., 713. sec. 4) : President authorized to 
“utilize the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service in times of 
threatened or actual war to such extent and in such manner as shall in 
his Judgment promote the 8 Interest without, however, in any wise 
impairing the efficiency of the service for the purposes for which the 
same was created and is maintained.” 

Act of January 28, 1915 (38 Stat., 800) : „The Coast Guard * è% * 
shall operate as a part of the Navy, subject to the orders of the 
AESA of the Navy, in time of war or when the President shall so 

rect.” 

Act of August 29, 1916 (89 Stat., 602): “The President is hereby 
888 whenever in his judgment a sufficient national y Depart- 

tations, 


Labor; and in 
and 


exists, to transfer_to the service and jurisdiction of the Navy 

ment, or of the War rtment, such vessels, equipment, s 

and personnel of the Lighthouse Service as he may deem to the best 

interests of the country, and after such transfer all expenses connected 
therewith shall be defrayed ont of the appropriations for the depart- 
ment to which transfer is made.” 

Act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat., 87, sec. 16) : “ The President is hereby 
authorized, whenever in his judgment a sufficient national emergen 
exists, to transfer to the service and jurisdiction of the War Deperiment, 
or of the Navy Department, such vessels, equipment, stations, and 
sonnel of the Coast and Geodetic Survey as he may deem to the 
interest of the country, and after such transfer all expenses connected 
therewith shall be defrayed out of the appropriations for the department 
to which transfer is made.” 

Unitep States Laws AUTHORIZING DETAILS OF OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES FROM ON® DEPARTMENT OR BUREAU TO ANOTHER AT THE 
BEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 

I, CIVIL SERVICR. - 


Revised Statutes, 166, as amended by act of May 28, 1896 (29 Stat., 
179): “ Each head of a department may, from time to time, alter the 
distribution of the clerks and other employees allowed by law, except 
such clerks or employees as may be required by law to be exclusively 
engaged upon some specific work, as he may find it necessary and proper 
to do, but all details hereunder shall be made by written order of the 
head of the department, and in no case be for a period of time exceeding 
120 days: Provided, That details so made 8 on expiration, be re- 
newed from time to time by written order of the head of the depart- 
ment, in each particular case, for 1 250 of not exceeding 120 days.” 

Act of November 21, 1877 (20 Stat., 3): Heads of departments au- 
thorized to detail clerks for ihe iting service in Surgeon General's 
office, to furnish information called for by the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Act of June 2, 1879 (21 Stat., 7, sec. 7): President authorized to de- 
tail officers from the various departments for temporary duty under the 
National Board of Health to enforce quarantine regulations, (This act 
expired by limitation in 1883.) 

Act of February 15, 1898 (27 Stat., 450, sec. 2) : President authorized 
125 Sena medical officers to consulates to perform duties under quaran- 

ne laws. 

Act of June 18, 1910 (36 Stat., 556, sec. 16): „The several depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government shall detail from time to timè 
such officials and employees“ to the commission to investigate railroad 
stocks and bonds “as may be directed by the President.” 

Act of September 26, 1914 (88 Stat., 722, sec. 8): The several 
departments and bureaus of the Government“ „ shall detail 
from time to time such officials and employees” to the Federal Trade 
Commission as the President may direct. 

Act of September 7, 1916 — Stat., 729, sec. 4): “The President, 

uest of the [United States Shipping) board, may author- 
of officers of the military, naval, or other services of the 
United States for such duties as the board may deem necessary in con- 
nection with its business.” 

Act of September 8. 1910 (39 State., 797, sec. TOT) : The Treasury 

t, the Department of Commerce, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, or any other departments, or independent establishments of the 
Government * >% Shall detail, from time to time, such officials 
ane eee to the United States Tariff Commission as the Presi- 

ent may 
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the rmy 
in the study and examination of watersheds ificant from the 
standpotnt of flood control, “to the end that duplication of work may 
be avoided and the various services of the Government economically 
coordinated therein.” 


TL. MILITARY AND NAVAL SERVICE. 


R. S. 1487. “ The President -I detall, temporarily, three competent 
naval officers for the service of the War Department in the 5 
of transport vesseis, and for such other services as may be ignated 
by the retary of War.“ 

Act of June 16, 1880 (21 Stat. prer: Secretary o! War authorized 
to detah rwo officers of Ordnarce rps to serve with Geological 


Survey. 
Act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. 653) : President authorized to detail 
Weather Bureau and to 


Chief Signal Officer to have charge o: assign 
four other Army officers te that bureau. (Repealed by joint resolution 
of July 8. 1 (30 Stat. 752). 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 399): Secretary of War and Sec- 
retary of the Navy auth to detail Army and Navy surgeons to 
Bureau of War-Risk insurance. 

Senate amendment No. 72 to the leg:slative appropriation bill for 
the fiscal r 1918 was as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The President is hereby authorized. during the recess of 
the Congress, to take action looking to a proper and scientific coordina- 
tion of the work of the various executive departments of the Govern- 
ment; and he is hereby requested to report upon the question of trans- 
fer and consolidation of bureaus, divisions, offices, and other govern- 
mental activities, in order that duplication of service may be abolished 
and extravagance and unnecessary expenditures eliminated.” ` 

As agreed to in conference and as it appears in the statutes that 
provision is as follows: 

“xc. 8. The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate duplication of 
service in the various executive rtments and establishments of the 
g bureaus and divisions, and make a report to the 
President thereon, and the President is hereby authorized, after such 
report shall have been made to him, wherever he finds such duptica- 
tions to exist to abolish the same. Report of the action taken here- 
under shall be made to Congress at its next r on.“ 

That statute was approved March 3, 1917 (39 Stat., 1122). 

(1) In numerous cases more than one bureau or other administra- 
tive agency is ee law to render the same service. 
most of these cases the 0 


cases the legitimate development of bureaus and cies is 
hampered by the knowledge that it would bring about conflict with 
the work of other bureaus and agencies. Such conditions result in 


misdirection of efort and inefficiency. 
For example, some duplication of service has arisen between the 
yarious scientific and technical bureaus in the Departments of the 
and Commerce, and much more might arise if 
the ‘ullest extent their 


Soils in the Department of 8 and the Geological Survey in 
u 


the 
Depa interested in the sources of suppl 
of potash and might institute investigations with a view to discover ng 
new sources of supply. The same with respect to in- 
vestigations concerning the rotate, of materials. In the comparatively 
of the 


the Bureau of Standa 
Prod 


u to test leather, the Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of 
ie — to test textiles, the Bureau of Standards and the Office of 
Public Roads snd Rural Engineering to test road materials, and the 
Bureaw of Standards and the Reclamation Service to test cement, 

In the breader field of the utilization of materials and the improve- 
ment of technical e- the utilization of American clay in the 
manufacture of high-grade pottery or the improvement of the process 
of glass making with a view to supplying a better grade of optical glass 
might be undertaken either by the Bureau of Standards or the Bureau 
lines. Another case where several bureaus might undertake to carry 


8 t 5 eeh: all equipped to assist b; In 
Departmen 0 ure are equip: oa ma 
scientific researebes in the establishment ri cont z 
industry, and each has the legal authority to do 


so. Moreo t 
United States Tarif Commission is 


ver, the 
with the duty of investigat- 
general 


e 
t lopment o e ustry, although presuma it 
would — attempt itself technological researches involving the — i 


ment of additional chemical laboratories, 

What fs true with respect to sources of supply of raw materials and 
technological studies in the fabrication of the finished roduct = Sg 
ureau of For- 


markets of the world, and is capable of study. t ities for 
the devel American foreign trade of kinds. The Office of 
Markets the rtment of Agriculture is also interested in the 


ets, 
eyen for otber co like cotten textiles, the raw material of 
which is mainly produced on American farms. the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce does not assume jurisdiction over the 


foreign marketing of wheat or cotton. and the Office of 
net assume jurisdiction over the foreign marketing of manufactured 
goods containing no raw materials produced on the farm, there ts a class 
of commodities, such as manufactured foodstuffs, where the authority 
of the two bureaus is not clearly defined. 

The situation is further complicated by the existence of the foreign 
trade advisers in the rtment of State. With respect to domestic 
commerce, the Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce has little 
actually to do, despite its somewhat indefinite grant of authority. 
Thus the domestic commerce in manufactured foods is subject prin- 
cipally to the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Chemistry in the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, and matters relating to domestic commerce in 
sea foods, other than their inspection under the pure-food law, are 
dealt with by the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Turning from the Goyernment bureaus gaung with the Industries 
of the 5 those dealing more directly th the wants of the 
people, a si confusion of 3 exists. For example, there is 
a great subject of the public hea!th. Public Health Service has a 
broad grant of authority to engage in activities relating to health, 
exclusive of the health of us in the mill and naval service. 
The Bureau of Education, wever, looks after the health of Indians 
in Alaska, and the Indian Office after the health of Indians in other 
parts of the United States. e States Relations Service has a some- 
what mdefnite grant of authority with respect to the care of the 
health of farmers, and the Bureau of Mines operates its mine rescue 
ears and in other ways concerns itself with the health of the mining 
poniston: Both the Public Health Service and the Army and Nav 

ealth services operate medical schools, and both the Public Heal 
Service and the Army medical service operate hygienic laboratories. 
Locomotive boilers are inspected by agents of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and safety devices de ed for the protection of employees 
in interstate commerce and of the traveling public are also wig rrerod 
under the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. team- 

boilers, however, are inspected by agents of the Steamboat-Inspec- 

tion Service. The administration of the United States employees’ com- 
sation act, applying to civilian empioyees of the United States, is 
ntrusted to a special commission, but the administration of the soldiers 
and sailors’ insurance law. covering versons now in the military or 
naval service, is intrusted to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, whilst 


the payment of pensions to veterans of the Civil War and their de- 

ents {involving duties ef much the same character as 

hose involved in the Seg ies of family allotments and allowances by 
sk Insuran 


se Bureau of War- ce: to dependents of persons in the 
the function ot a sopann pension office. 


The Public Heal 


uirrels 
es and 


mosquntoes ev here. ol Departm 
Agricu!ture is ales interested in the study of rats and pauna m1 Senha 
and the Bureau of 5 in the Department of Agriculture in 
uitoes. Whilst the og ra Survey has a general inter- 
tates, jurisdiction over Alaskan 
fur animals is vested in the Bureau of Fisheries and jurisdiction over 
the reindeer in Alaska in the Bureau of Education. V 
study of 
matter of special concern to the 
Forest 


rvice. 
Tu from health to education, we find that though there is a 
Federal Bureau of Education with a 1 authority to study matters 
in relation thereto, there is dren's Bureau with a 


— for the development of icultural, cial d 
responsi a, . commercial, 
industria Service with — 


the fit- 
or Ben- 

ties and the Office of be interested in the 
study of market prices and their relation to the cost of living. These 
are only a few of many instances where duplication of service either 
has resulted or easily might result if bureau chiefs used thelr legal 
powers to the full, regardless of the legitimate development of the 
activities of other bureans. 
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Act of Apr. 28, 1908 (35 Stat., 69, sec. 3). 

President authorized “for any special occasion’ to transfer “to the 
head of another department” the authority conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor to issue regulations for the safety of 
life during regattas or marine parades. 


-Act of June 24, 1910 (36 Stat., 613). 


“The duties assigned by law co the Bureau of Equipment shall be 
distributed among the other bureaus and offices of the Navy Depart- 
ment in such manner as the Secretary of the Navy shall consider 
expedient and proper during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and 
the Secretary of the Navy, with the approval of the President, is 
hereby authorized and directed to assign and transfer to said other 
bureaus and offices. respectively, all available funds heretofore and 
hereby 8 for the Bureau of ets and such civil em- 
ployees of the bureau as are authorized by law, and when such dis- 
tribution of duties. funds, and spioen shall have been completed, 
the Bureau of Equipment shall be discontinued as hereinbefore pro- 
vided.” The same provision was repeated for the fiscal years 1912, 
1913, and 1914, in the acts of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat., 1273), August 
22, 1912 (37 Stat., 339), and March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 899). 

Act of Mar, 3, 1917 (39 Stat., 1122, sec. 8). 

“The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate duplication of service in 
the various executive departments and establishments of the Govern- 
ment, including bureaus and divisions, and make a report to the Presi- 
dent thereon, and the President is hereby authorized, after such report 
shall have been made to him, whenever he finds such duplications to 
exist to abolish the same,” 

LAWS APPLICABLE IN EMERGENCIES ONLY. 
Act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat., 713, see. 4). 

President authorized to “ utilize the Public Health and Marine-Hos- 
ital Service in times of threatened or actual war to such extent and 
n such manner as shall, in his judgment, promote the public interest, 
without, however, in anywise impairing the efficiency of the service 
for the purposes for which the same was created and is maintained.” 

Act of Jan. 28, 1915 (38 Stat., 800). 

The Coast Guard * * shall operate as a part of the Navy, 
subject to the orders of the Secretary of the Navy, in time of war or 
when the President shall so direct. 


Act of Aug. 29, 1916 (39 Stat., 602). 


The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment a 
sufficient national emergency exists, to transfer to the service and juris- 
diction of the Navy Department, or of the War Department, such ves- 
sels, equipment, stations, and personnel of the Lighthouse Service as 
he may deem to the best interest of the country, and after such transfer 
all expenses connected therewith shall be defrayed out of the appropria- 
tions for the department to which transfer is made. 


Act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat., 87, sec. 16). 


The President is hereby authorized, whenever in his judgment a sufi- 
cient national emergency exists, to transfer to the service and juris- 
diction of the War partment, or of the Navy Department, such ves- 
sels, equipment, stations, and rsonnel of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey as he may deem to the t interest of the country, and after 
such transfer all expenses connected therewith shall be defrayed out 
of the 1 for the J e to which transfer is made. 

IW. H. McClenon, Feb. 9, 1918. 

1. CIVIL SERVICE. 
R. S. 166, as amended by act of May 28, 1896 (29 Stat., 179). 

Each head of a department may, from time to time, alter the distri- 
bution of the clerks and other rte fs ees allowed by law, except such 
clerks or employees as may be required by law to be exclusively engaged 
upon some specific work, as he may find it necessary and proper to do, 
but all details hereunder shail be made by written order of the head 
of the department, and in no case be for a period of time exceeding 120 
days: Provided, That details so made may, on expiration, be renewed 
from time to time by written order of the head of the department, in 
each particular case, for periods of not exceeding 120 days. 

Act of Nov. 21, 1877 (20 Stat., 3). 

Heads of departments authorized to detail clerks for temporary serv- 
ice in Surgeon General’s Office to furnish information called for by the 
Commissioner of Pensions, 

Act of June 2, 1879 (21 Stat., T, sec. 7). 

President authorized to detail officers from the various departments 
for temporary duty under the National Board of Health to enforce 
quarantine regulations. (This act expired by limitation in 1883.) 

Act of February 15, 1893 (27 Stat., 450, sec. 2). 


President authorized to detail medical officers to consulates to per- 
form duties under quarantine laws. 


Act of June 18, 1910 (36 Stat., 556, sec. 16). 


“The several departments and bureaus of the Government shall detail 
from time to time such officials and employees,” to the commission to 
e . railroad“ stocks and bonds, “as may be directed by the 

esident.” 

Act of September 26, 1914 (3S Stat., 722, sec. 8). 

“The several or carina and bureaus of the Government 
shall detail from time to time such officials and employees to the Fed- 


-eral Trade Commission “as the President may direct.’ 


Act of September 7, 1916 (39 Stat., 729, sec. 4). 

“The President, upon the request of the [United States Shipping] 
board, may authorize the detail of officers of the military, naval, or 
other services of the United States for such duties as the board may 
deem necessary in connection with its business.” 

Act of September 8, 1916 (39 Stat., 797, sec. 707). 

“The Treasury Department, the Department of Commerce, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, or any otner departments or independent es- 
tablishments of the Government * * shall detail, from time to 
time, such officials and employees“ to the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion as the President may direct.” 

Act of March 1, 1917 (39 Stat., 950, sec 3). 


“The heads of the several 9 of the Government may, in 
their discretion, and shail upon the request of the Secretary of War, de- 
tail representatives from their respective departments to assist the 
engineers. of the Army in the study and examination” of watersheds 


significant from the standpoint of flood control, to the end that dupli- 
cation of work may be avoided and the various services of the Goyern- 
ment cconomically coordinated therein.“ 


II. MILITARY AND NAVAL SERVICE. 
(R. S. 1437.) 


“The President may detail, temporarily, three competent naval offi- 
cers for the service of the War Department in the inspection of trans- 
pect vessels, and for such other services as may be designated by the 

ecretary of War.“ 
Act of June 16, 1880 (21 Stat., 274). 


of War authorized to detall two officers of Grdnance Corps 
th Geological Survey. 


Act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat., 653). 


President authorized to detail Chief Signal Officer to have charge of 
Weather Bureau, and to assign four other Army officers to that bureau. 
[Repealed by joint resolution of July 8, 1898 (30 Stat., 752) J. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 399). 
Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy authorized to detail Army 


and Nery su ns to Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
LW. H. McClenon, Feb. 9, 1918.] 


A MEMORANDUM CONCERNING DUPLICATION OF SERVICE. 


(1) In numerous cases more than one bureau or other administrative 
agency is authorized by law to render the same service. (2) In most 
of these cases the various duly authorized agencies are ambitious to 
render all the services within their power. (3) In some cases actual 
duplication of service has resulted 4) In a Jarge number of cases the - 
legitimate development of bureaus and other agencies is hampered by 
the knowledge that it would bring about conflict with the work of other 
bureaus and agencies. Such conditions result in misdirection of effort 
and inefficiency. 

For example, some duplication of service has arisen between the 
various scientific and technical bureaus in the Departments of the In- 
terior, Agriculture, and Commerce, and much more might arise if they 
should use to the fullest extent their existing logal wers and physicai 
equipment. One case in point is that of invest pt ons concerning the 
sources of supply of various raw materials used in industries connected 
with the national defense. Thus. both the Bureau of Soils in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Geological Survey in the Department 
of the Interior might be interested in the sources of supply of potash 
and .might institute investigations with a view to discovering new 
sources of supply. The same situation exists with respect to investi- 
gations concerning the quality of materials. In the comparatively nar- 
row field of testing materials the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the forest products laboratory of the Forestry 
Service are both empowered and equipped to test timber and paper, the 
Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of Chemistry are egor to test 
leather, the Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of Markets to test 
textiles, the Bureau of Standards and the Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering to test road materials, and the Bureau of Standards 
and the Reclamation Service to test cement. £ 

In the broader feid of the utilization of materials and the improve- 
ment of technical processes the utilization of American clay in the 
manufacture of high-grade pottery or the improvement of the process 
of glass making, with a view to supplying a better grade of optical 

lass, ms be undertaken either by the Bureau of Standards or the 
ureau of Mines. Another case where several bureaus might undertake 
to carry on the same technological study is that of aniline dyes. The 
Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Mines, and the Bureau of Chem- 
istry in the Department of Agriculture are all equipped to assist b. 
making scientific researches in the establishment of an American con 
tar dye industry, and each has the legal authority to do so. Moreover, 
the United States Tariff Commission is charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating the development of chemical industries in general in this 
country, including the e of the dye industry, although pre- 
sumably it would not attempt itself technological researches involving 
the equipment of additional chemical laboratories. 

What is true with respect to sources of supply of raw materials and 
technological studies in the fabrication of the finished products is also 
true wit to the marketing of the products. The Bureau of 
Foreign and mestic Commerce has an organization covering the for- 
eign markets of the world and is capable of studying the opportunities 
for the development of American 1 pate ce trade of all kinds. The Office 
of Markets of the Department of Agriculture is also interested in the 
development of foreign markets, particularly in markets for agricultural 

roducts, and, to some extent, for manufactured foodstuffs, and even 
‘or other commodities, like cotton textiles, the raw material of which 
is mainly produced on American farms. While the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce does not assume jurisdiction over the foreign 
marketing of wheat or cotton, and the Office of Markets does not as- 
sume jurisdiction over the forel marketing of manufactured goods 
containing no raw materials produced on the farm, there is a class of 
commodities, such as manufactured foodstuffs, where the authority of 
the two bureaus is not clearly defined. 

The situation is further complicated by the existence of the forei 
trade advisers in the Department of State. With respect to domestic 
commerce, the Bureau o 1 and Domestic Commerce has little 
actually to do, despite its somewhat indefinite grant of Komoru Thus 
the domestic commerce in manufactured foods is subject principally to 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Chemistry in the Department of 
27, date aa and matters relating to domestic commerce in sea foods 
other than their inspection under the pure-food law are dealt with by 
the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Turning from the Government bureaus dealing with the industries of 
the country to those dealing more directly with the wants of the people, 
a similar confusion of authority exists. For example, there is a great 
subject of the public health. e Public Health Service has a broad 
grant of authority to engage in activities relating to health, exclusive 
of the health of persons in the military and naval service. The Bureau 
of Education, however, looks after the health of Indians in Alaska and 
the Indian Office ‘after the health of Indians in other parts of the 
United States The States Relations Service has a somewhat indefinite 
grant of authority with respect to the care of the health of farmers, 
and the Bureau of Mines operates its mine-rescue cars and in other 
ways concerns itself with the health of the mining population. Both 
the Public Health Service and the Army and Nay ealth Services 
operate medical schools, and both the Public Health Service and the 
aar Medical Service operate hygienic laboratories. Locomotive boilers 
are inspected by agents of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
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safety devices designed for the -pratection of —— in interstate 
commerce and of ‘the traveling public are also ted under the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. teamboat bollers, 
however. are inspected by agents of the Steamboat-Inspection Service. 

The administration of the United States employees’ compensation act, 
applying to civilian employees of the United States, is intrusted to a 
special com 


ge chara: 

porsa of family allotments and allowances by the Bureau of War- 

k Insurance to dependents of persons in the military and naval serv- 

ices of the United States in the present war—is the function of a sepa- 
rate Pension Office. 

The Public Health Service is interested in a general way in the pre- 
vention of the spread of disease. For example, it has been interested 
in preventing ‘the spread of bubonic , by rats and ground squirrels 
on the Pacific coast, and in the s d of various diseases by flies and 
mosquitoes everywhere. The Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture is also interested in the study of rats and E eee ulrreis, 
and the Bureau of Entomology in the rtment of Agriculture in 
flies and mosquitoes. Whilst the Biological Survey has a general in- 
terest in the wild animals of the United States, jurisdiction over Alas- 
kan fur animals is vested in the Bureau of Fisheries, and jurisdiction 
over the relndeer in Alaska in the Bureau of Education. hilst the 
Bureau of Entomology is inte in all kinds of insects, whether 
noxious to man, to ani „ or to the useful plant life of the country, 
the study of insects urious to forest trees is a matter of special con- 
eern to the Forestry ice. 

Turning from ‘health to education, we find that though there is a Fed- 
eral Bureau of Educa with a general authority to study matters in 
relation thereto, there is also a Children’s Bureau with a general au- 
thority to study matters relating to the education of children, a Bureau 
of Immigration with a growing interest in the education of immi- 
a Federal Board of Vocational Education with 


— — to which a of bureaus have more or Jess overlapping 
authority. The Federal Trade Commission, for example, has a genera. 
authority to invest 


the fitness of y costs 
of production of protected Moreover, the Bureau Labor 
Statistics and the Office of Markets may likewise be interested in the 
study of market prices and ‘their relation to the cost of living. These 
are only a few of many instances where duplication of service either 
resulted or easily might result if bureau chiefs used their legal 
ers to the full. of the legitimate development of the 


of other bureaus. 


[From ‘the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, New York, 
Friday, Mar. 22, 1918.] 


CONCENTRATING EXECUTIVE WAR POWER, 
‘Colncident with a conference of the President with the heads of the 


r Republicans and 

two of the tatter from ts and five from Republicans. This is 

not such evidence of r as is desirable, but it indicates a 
m 


spirit of dence of party ves which shows signs of progress. 
The main purpose of ‘this bill. as stated in a preliminary clause, is 
“for the national and defense, for the successful prosecution 


of the war, for the support and maintenance of the Navy, for the better 
utilization of resources and industries, and for the more effective exer- 
cise and more efficient administration by the President of bis powers as 
Commander in Chief of the land and naval forces.” This is certainly 
time, and the best way for its 
ow is it to be done? Hy hampering 
the Commander in Chief or by ng ‘him full control of the agencies 
devised for accomplishing the ob, in view? 
posed is to authorize him to make such redistribution 
of functions among executive agencies as he may 


lations deem necessary. There is a 
proviso that the A ene ibe exercised only in matters 
relating to the conduct the present war, and another that the act 
shall remain in torce for so much of a year following the proclama- 
tion of peace as the President may d te. 

No doubt a variety of objections be raised to this, or to any- 
thing clse making Executive action more effective, but it seems to be 
believed at Washington that it will be passed without material change 
or any considerable negative vote. It ought to be without any pro- 
lon debate or the too familar use of excited language. There is 
It confers no increased 


over red 


— lish the desired lts — ly 
accom: f resu as 
ina — und necessary ea 


mission, but the administration of the soldiers’ and saflors': 
mili ee, 


there would be no doubt or difference of opinion about it. 


Why in a 
publie service of so much consequence? Are private business in so 
much more trustworthy than public servants? 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from IIIinois is 


recognized. 

Mr. LEWIS. I did not rise to take the floor or to address 
myself at this time to the bill, but to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], in connection with the colloquy be- 
tween him and the Senator from North Carolina, as to the con- 
struction to be placed upon the pending bill. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania asked the Senator from North Carolina, as a 
test of the construction of the bill, if I did not misunderstand 
him, what particular departments could be consolidated or trans- 
ferred under the bill that could not now ‘he consolidated or 
transferred by Executive order of the President in the execu- 
tion of his duties as Commander in Chief. May I ask. does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania assume that, under the existing 
law, without the passage of the pending measure. the duties of 
the Quartermaster General in connection with purchases for the 
Government in his department, such as clothing; the duties of 
the commissary officer; and the duties of the Chief of Ordnance 
in connection with the purchase of ordnance and the letting of 
contracts—does the Senator assume those duties now could be 
taken from these officers and coordinated in n single head hy 
the President's order and the power be given to make contracts 
and execute such purchases without some act of legislation? 

Mr. KNOX. To begin with, the Senator from IIlinois en- 
tirely misapprehended the question 

Mr. LEWIS. That may be. 

Mr. KNOX. That I put to the Senator from North Carolina. 
What I asked the Senator from North Carolina was this: I 
asked him would he be willing to cite a single instance where 
the transfer of the functions of one executive branch of the 
Government to another was necessary for carrying on the war 
that the President under existing Jaw and under his authority 
as Chief Executive did not have the power to make the trans- 
fer? That is not the question that has been put to me now by 
the Senator from IIIinois. 

I perhaps can make myself a little more clear by putting it 
in another way. There is a marked difference between delegut- 
ing to an individual, whether he be in the Quartermaster 
General’s Department or in the State Department or in the 
Interior Department, the performance of n specific act, and 
transferring the functions and duties of one of those depart- 
ments to another department. My allegation as to the Presi- 
dent’s power as Chief Executive relates to his power to call 
upon individuals to perform specific acts, 

Why, Mr. President, if the Senator from IIlinois will permit 
me to go on for just a moment, within my own experience T 
have known of hundreds of cases where the President of the 
United States ‘has designated to one Cabinet officer the functions 
er duties in a specific matter that naturally and normally 
devolved upon another Cabinet officer. I have known instances 
where questions had been brought before the Cabinet by one 
member of the Cabinet that contained points of interest that 
affected other departments than his own and the President has 
directed the two or three of them to get together, to coordinate 
upon that subject, and to present a joint conclusion for his de- 
cision. So I mean that by establishing within a department 
by an Executive order a rule that all subjects of a certain 
character shall be dealt with under the direction of a certain 
individual or a board of individuals, whether he takes that 
individual or those individuals out of that particular department 
or takes them off the highway, the President's authority is 
supreme; all that the President has to do is to make the order 
that it shall be done in that wan; and every faithful und loyal 
employee of the Government will heartily fall in line and sup- 
port him. If he does not, there is a way to dispose of that type 
of official. 

Mr. LEWIS. Now, Mr. President, with the Senator’s permis- 
sion, may I test the distinction he makes by an inquiry? As- 
sume that the President would, as Commander in Chief, have 
it in mind under this bill to consolidate the purchasing powers 
of the commissary officer and of the quartermaster officer in 
a single body, for reasons of economy, or in order that he might 
have a person schooled and skilled in the subject matter of 
purchases and that he might get away from those questions 
that have been raised here on this floor and with regard to 
which much evidence has been shown of considerable lack of 
experience, does the Senator not recegnize that this bill would 
give the President power where he would not now have it under 
existing law, because of statutes specifically defining the duties 
of the Quartermaster General and the power of the Commissary 
General? 


1918. 


Mr. KNOX. Perhaps I have subjected myself to this cross- 
examination by having made a very innocent and simple inquiry 
of the Senator from North Carolina, and I will answer the 
Senator only in a general way. I do not have the honor of a 
very extended personal acquaintaince with the President of 
the United States; but if he has one-half the ability and the 
ingenuity with which I credit him, the specific thing mentioned 
by the Senator from Illinois or any other specific thing that 
is necessary to be done in the executive offices he can bring 
about. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me, 
that I may ask the Senator from Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina, 
having charge of the bill. I will cover the question myself later. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Pennsylvania, having 
stated that the President has this power, will the Senator 
kindly cite me to any statute anywhere that gives him such 
power? 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator from North Carolina will hark 
back to the question that I have put to him two or three 
times and cite an instance where the President wants to do 
something in order to carry on this war that he does not have 
the power to do, I will undertake to answer his question. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; the Senator has said to the Senator 
from Illinois that the President has certain powers that he 
could exercise. Now, if there is such a power—if the President 
has the right to do the things that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania says he has the right to do—I should be greatly obliged if 
the Senator would cite to me any law upon the statute books 
that authorizes him to do it. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, replying to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, there is a law. It is not upon the statute books. It is 
written in the Constitution of the United States. 

The President is constantly being referred to in debate as 
performing the function of executing the laws. He has a larger 
and a more definite function. He executes his office as Presi- 
dent, and he takes a peculiar oath—an oath that no other officer 
of the United States takes. He takes an oath to execute faith- 
fully the office of President. Now, the office of President is not 
limited to executing the laws. The President is no mere super- 
marshal or sheriff. He has certain functions to perform in the 
execution of the laws, but he has higher and broader and 
greater, if less definite, functions as the Chief Executive of the 
United States; and as the Chief Executive of the United States 
it is his duty, his power, and his right to coordinate all of the 
instrumentalities that Congress has placed in his hands to carry 
on the executive departments, and all of the instrumentalities 
and powers that have been placed in his hands to carry on this 
war, and to see that individuals do as he directs; and, in faith, 
he has done so. He has done so time and time again, and, so 
far as I know, without just criticism. 

Here within the last week or two, when the aircraft de- 
ficiencies were brought to light, and our great disappointments 
were pointed out to us, does the President send to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or the Secretary of War, or the Secretary 
of the Navy to take charge of the aircraft business, and make 
an investigation, and report what shall be done? No. He 
sends for a Democratic politician in California and another 
gentleman who is in no way connected with the Government. 
I am not reflecting upon his judgment in selecting the gentle- 
man from California, but I just happen to know of him as a 
lending Democratic politician and an able lawyer. But he is 
a man unconnected with the Government of the United States; 
and the report of that board—that board of two men, neither 
of whom is connected with the Government of the United 
States—will be the report that will determine governmental 
activities in relation to our air fleet. 

Need I point, Mr. President, to the functions—the superfunc- 
tions—performed for this Government, and performed ably, so 
far as I know, by Col. House? What powers have not been 
vested in Col. House to represent the dignity and the sovereignty 
and the might of this Government in the courts of Europe, in 
the most delicate matters? Of that I am making no complaint, 
I am only trying to illustrate that the greater includes the less. 
If the President may do all of these greater things without a 
specific statute, if he may do them all without seeking from 
Congress specific authority, why may he not do the lesser things 
with respect to utilizing, coordinating, and directing those who 
are placed under him for the very purpose of enabling him to 
perform the detail of his duties and responsibilities? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is always so fair and so frank that I am a little bit aston- 
ished at him. 

Mr. KNOX. I hope that is not unusual. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I do not see why he should bring in Col. 
House: No; I am very fond of the Senator, and I am really 
surprised that he should bring in the name of Col. House, or 
Mr. Denman, or anyone else. I was asking him a frank ques- 
tion of law. I was asking his opinion as a lawyer. 

Now, the Senator was the great adviser of Mr. Taft. He was 
Secretary of State. He was Attorney General under Mr. Roose- 
velt. He was Secretary of State, and I honor him as a great 
Secretary. But Mr. Taft had his Cabinet around hem. He sent 
a message to the Senate, which I have cited here, stating that 
the country had the most unscientific system of government on 
earth, and that he wanted an investigation held so that he 
could see what to do, and that there was duplication of work 
everywhere. Now, if the President had the power to do what 
the Senator says, why should he be coming to Congress asking 
Congress for a law to do that which he says he had the power 
to do? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it occurs to me that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kxox] has not quite made the 
distinction that ought to be made between a situation such as 
he mentions—the general exercise of authority over an office 
and the general executive powers which the President may pos- 
sess that do not conflict with some statute, 

If there is a statute enacted by Congress which requires that 
certain duties shall be performed by certain departments or 
heads of departments, that certain functions must be performed 
by certain officials, the Senator will at once admit that the 
President can not ignore or override the express provisions of 
the statute. If there is no statute to the contrary the Presi- 
dent may do the various things which the Senator has indicated 
he may do. He may select the head of one department and 
assign to him certain work and certain duties and ask him to 
do that, even though ordinarily they fall under the head of some 
other department. But if there is a statute which says that 
those duties must be performed by a certain officer, then. of 
course, the President can not assign those duties to some other 
officer or appoint some other officer to perform those duties; and 
it is to meet that situation that this bill is proposed. It is 
intended to make it unnecessary, when the President wants to 
accomplish a certain important piece of work, for him to search 
out the statutes to see whether or not, if he does the thing he 
wants to do and feels that it is necessary to do. he is violating 
a statute somewhere. It ought not to be incumbent upon him 
to take the time to search through the books to see whether some 
statute stands across his pathway when he is endeavoring to 
conduct the affairs of this Nation in this great crisis. If those 
statutes do exist-this law gives the authority to the President, 
notwithstanding such statutes as might ordinarily interfere, 
to do the things that are needful and that are helpful in this 
emergency. 

For instance, and just to illustrate, only a few days ago— 
in fact, on the 23d of this month—the Senate passed a bill, 
S. 3982, which provides that 


So much of section 1133 of the Revised Statutes— 
And there is an express statute enacted by Congress 


as restricts the purchase and distribution of military stores and sup- 
plies and the work of construction and repair to officers of the Quarter- 
master Corps be, and the same is hereby, suspended for the period of 
the present war. 

Now, we have found it necessary to pass, and we have deliber- 
ately passed, a special act to suspend a certain section of the 
Revised Statutes which stood in the way of efficient administra- 
tion. We do not want to have to be doing that every day. or 
once a week, or even once a month. To avoid doing that sort 
of thing this general bill is proposed, and it meets the situation. 
It makes it unnecessary for special acts to be brought in here 
from time to time amending, suspending, or altering some pro- 
vision of some law which we have heretofore passed; and it is 
only in ease a statute limits the power of the President or vests 
the authority somewhere else that he is unable to act. 

In all other respects I quite agree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that the President's power is practically un- 
limited, but when Congress has by legislation prescribed certain 
things that must be done by certain departments or certain 
officers, the President ean not order that to be done in some other 
way, although he may find it absolutely necessary that it should 
be done otherwise; ‘and, as the Senate found in the case of the 
particular bill to which I referred, which has passed the Senate, 
he found it necessary to suspend during the period of the war 
certain sections of the Revised Statutes. We have been doing 
it right along. There are dozens of such special acts upon the 
statute books. This is to avoid that sort of thing and the 
delay consequent upon it, because these acts can not be passed 


on the minute. 701 
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Senators say: “ Well, after these things arise, and the ques- 
tions are presented to the Senate, we are ready to stand behind 
the President :n pass such legislation as will meet the situa- 
tion.” But a Lill is introduced. It goes to a committee. The 
committee takes it up maybe within a week, maybe within 10 
days or two weeks, and then it is reported back to the Senate. 
It goes on the calendar. It may be here two or three weeks or 
a month, and finally it is passed. In the meantime the public 
interests suffer. It is that sort of situation that this bill is in- 
tended to meet; and I think a clear distinction should be drawn 
between it and the matter submitted by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had recon- 
sidered the vote by which it disagreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and requested a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

The message also announced that the House returned to the 
Senate, in compliance with its request, the bill (H. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, with the Senate amendments 
and accompanying papers. 

PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I ask the Senate to lay aside this bill (H. R. 
8753), without objection—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We object. 

Mr. OVERMAN. To take up, I want to say to the Senator 
from Georgia, the most important bill, I think, that has come 
before the Senate this session—Order of Business 819. 

Mr. KIRBY. What is it? 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator move to take up that bill 
instead of the other? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I am going to ask that this bill be laid 
aside temporarily. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What bill does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is the bill reported out unanimously from 

_ the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I know the bill. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to know how long it is contem- 
plated that this second bill will require the attention of the 
Senate. I believe the present bill is the most important legis- 
lation that is before Congress at this time, and if it is liable to 
be displaced long by the other bill my purpose is to object to the 
request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think they are both very important; but 
the Attorney General is very anxious that the bill to which I 
refer shall be passed at once, for the reason that the bond sale 
begins on the 6th of April. Unless the Senate passes this bill 
before the 6th we will have practically no law on the subject. 

- Mr. STONE. What is it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. - I will state the title of it in a minute, as 
soon as it is brought to me. It is in the interest of selling the 
bonds. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should not object to taking up 
the bond bill. It ought to be passed immediately. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Immediately. 

Mr. LODGE. And it ought to become law before the Gth. Is 
that the bill to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is the bill which I am trying to get 
up, in order that we may have a sale of bonds. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator said it was a bill reported by 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does not mean that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

A Mr: et wae i of Georgia. I really thought I had the floor at 
rst, but 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We object to the substitution. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I may move to take it up, anyway, because 
Senators will see the importance of it. It is a bill with regard 
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to the sale of these bonds. I will ask that this bill be laid aside 
temporarily. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator means the bill 
reported this morning from the Finance Committee, does he not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no. I mean the bill reported on yester- 
day from the Judiciary Committee affecting the bonds. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the bond bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I refer to the bill that I asked to have pub- 
lished in the Recorp and printed. The clerks will understand 
the bill I mean. 

Mr, STONE. How does that bill relate to bonds? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will not yield the floor until I get the 
bill. I do not yield to anybody now. 

; Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The inquiry is this: Has a request been 
made for unanimous consent to lay aside temporarily the un- 
finished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not yet. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to read the title of 
the bill, so that Senators will understand it before they object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is entitled 

An act to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act. to 
punish acts of Interference with the Torei relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, 
and better to enforce thè criminal laws of the United States, and ae 
other purposes,“ approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator said it was a bond Dili. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood the Senator to say that he 
was going to ask to consider a bond bill, That is not a bond bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no. I said a bill connected with the 
sale of the liberty bonds. 

Mr. LODGE. This has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator misunderstood me. 

I want to say to the Senators that we have had seven or eight 
trials in this country of criminals who interfered with the sale 
of liberty loans and with the draft; and some judges have held, I 
think wrongly, that these persons could not even be convicted 
for doing everything in their power to prevent the sale of liberty 
bonds by making speeches all over this country. We want to 
make the law fuller, and have a supplemental act. Inasmuch as 
the bonds go on sale on the 6th of this month, we want this bill 
passed. The department is very anxious to have it passed by 
Congress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask my colleague if he will not yield to 
me to make a report of the bond bill, so that we may first pass 
the bond bill which he is talking about? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course that is probably even more neces- 
sary than this one. I yield to my colleague to make a report. 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. SIMMONS. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably, with amendments, the so-called bond bill, and 1 
submit a report (No. 351) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina reports favorably, from the Committee on Finance, a bill 
the title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 11123) to amend an act ap- 
proyed September 24, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize an addi- 
tional issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the national 
security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the 
prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to foreigu 
Governments, and for other purposes.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I now ask my colleague if he 
will not consent to temporarily lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness in order that we may proceed to the consideration of this 
bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, of course, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the 
unfinished business. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the unfinished business is temporarily laid aside. The 
senior Senator from North Carolina now asks unanimous con- 
sent to proceed to the consideration of the bill the title of which 
has just been stated by the Secretary. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11123) to amend an 
act approved September 24, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize 
an additional issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the na- 
tional security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to foreign 
governments, and for other purposes,” which has been reported 
from the Committee on Finance, with amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would not have injected this 
bill into the situation that has developed here this afternoon but 
for the fact that the circumstances are such as to make it ex- 
ceedingly important that it should be acted upon at once. I will 
state the cause of this urgency. This bill is a House bill. The 
Committee on Finance, to which it was referred, has made sey- 
eral amendments to it. If those amendments should be adopted 
by the Senate, as I anticipate they will be, it will be necessary 
for the bill to go back to the House for further action. If the 
House should decline to accept the amendments, it would then 
have to go to a conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. If this process must be gone through with—and the 
probabilities are that it will have to be—the chances are that 
the 6th of April will arrive before the bill can become a law. 

The Secretary of the Treasury thinks—and in that opinion 
the Finance Committee entirely concurs—that it is very im- 
portant that the bill should become a law before the 6th day of 
this month, because on that day he will offer these liberty bonds 
it authorizes for sale. Elaborate machinery has been devised, 
and is in course of execution, to hold on that day in every 
town and hamlet throughout the United States patriotic liberty 
bond meetings. It is expected that at these meetings these 
bonds will be offered for sale, and that at each of these meet- 
ings subscriptions will be solicited and urged and the campaign 
started with a vigorous impetus. Of course it would be em- 
barrassing to ask for subscriptions to these bonds before they 
have been authorized and the rate of interest established and 
fixed. For these reasons I am going to ask the Senate not only 
to take up this bill this afternoon but, if necessary, to remain in 
session a little later than usual, in order that we may, if possible, 
reach a vote this afternoon, so that the bill may get to the House 
of Representatives on to-morrow. 

Mr. President, I will detain the Senate only a few minutes in 
explanation of the provisions of the bill and the amendments 
proposed by the Finance Committee to it. 

This bill takes the form of an amendment to the bond act ap- 
proved September 24, 1917. That is the act authorizing the 
second liberty bond issue. 

I will briefly enumerate the essential provisions of the bill. 
The bill provides for an increase in the amount of liberty bonds 
authorized by the act of September 24, 1917, from $7,558,000,000, 
in round figures, to $12,000,000,000. That is to say, it au- 
thorizes an additional issue of these bonds amounting in the 
aggregate to, in round numbers, $4,500,000,000. 

The bill also fixes the rate of interest which this new issue 
shall bear at 4} per cent, being an increase of one-quarter of 1 
per cent over the rate prescribed in that act. It also author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue a part of these 
bonds—as to what part, he is permitted to exercise his discre- 
tion—payable in foreign moneys. I wish to make it clear that 
of the total increase authorized by the bill, namely, four and a 
half billion dollars, three billions is for domestic purposes and 
one billion and a half to extend credits to our allies in the war. 

“Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from IIIinois? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. At this point I will inform the Senator that I 
am requested by those interested in this measure to interrogate 
him as to the following sought information: 

The Senator has just concluded that paragraph of his lucid 
presentation showing that this bill contemplates extending to 
the allies the loan of a certain sum of money. May I ask the 
Senator if there is any provision in the bill which calls for the 
allies spending that money in the United States? 

gi SIMMONS. Mr. President, there is no such provision in 
the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, I ask the able Senator if he knows of 
any understanding whereby I will be justified in saying to 


those who object to this bill on the ground that, so far as the 
loan. extended to the allies is concerned, the money is to be ex- 
pended out of the United States, in violation of what they say 
was a previous understanding as published generally to the 
public—that there is an understanding which would practically 
call, in honor, for the expenditure in the United States of this 
money which we are loaning to the allies? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think all the loans made by 
the United States to the allies have been spent in the purchase 
of supplies and materials in this country. These leans are to 
extend credits in this country to the allies, and the purpose of 
this provision in the present bill is to further extend their 
credits. It is expected, as the Senator says was understood, 
that it will be spent in this country. I understand that the pre- 
vious loans have been used in paying for purchases or expenses 
incurred in this country and that they were sought and made to 
enable our allies to meet these obligations in this country. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thanking the Senator, then, it is the Senator's 
understanding that the spirit of this advance to the allies is 
Spon — theory that the money is to be expended in the United 

tates 

Mr. KING. May I suggest a thought to the Senator? I do 
so because I may have received an crroneous impression from 
his reply to the Senator from Illinois. I sincerely hope that 
this body will not go on record in support of a proposition that 
would restrict our allies in the use of any money loaned or 
credit extended to them, They should be permitted to make 
such use of money or credits as their necessities require. It is 
a painful thing to me to have it suggested that we shall deter- 
mine the use to which our allies shall put the credits or loans 
made to them. I do not see how any patriotic person who 
buys liberty bonds could demand a limitation upon the conduct 
of our allies in expending money loaned or credits extended to 
them. If they wish to expend it here, so much the better; if 
they need to spend it in France or wherever it may be deemed 
proper to advance our cause and their cause and the cause of 
humanity, speaking for myself I should feel ashamed to impose 
any limitations upon them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not understand me to say 
that there was any limitation imposed in any legislation that 
we ? 

Mr. KING. No; I did not so understand the Senator, but 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was no limitation imposed in the law. 
The act provides for extending to the allies a certain amount 
of credit. What I did say was that my understanding is that 
up to this time the moneys that have been advanced to them 
have been expended in this country. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, if a case should arise in 
which the allies need a part of this money for use abroad 
in the prosecution of the avar the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have authority to act in that case as his judgment might 
dictate, because there is nothing in the law to limit his dis- 
eretion in this respect. But that condition has not arisen up to 
this time as far as I know. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I did not want 
any impression to arise here from the question propounded by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois or the reply thereto by 
the able Senator from North Carolina that this Government in 
any money which it loaned to the allies or any credits extended 
would limit the use to which it would be placed other than 
that it should contribute to the prosecution of the war. I 
think that the allies ought to be permitted to employ what we 
advance to them as they please, because we know they are 
fighting our battles as well as their own. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator I know of no 
request of the allies for credit except for the purpose of meeting 
their obligations growing out of war purchases and expendi- 
tures in this country. 

Mr. KING. But if they needed money or credits to meet 
obligations at home or elsewhere. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, there is nothing in the law to prevent 
the Secretary of the Treasury from extending credit to them. 
But I do not think he will extend it unless it was shown 
clearly that the money was to be used in some way contributory 
or necessary to the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. KING. Obviously, and I think that is what the money is 
desired for; but I should not wish the impression to go out 
that we are loaning this money to the allies “with a string 
to it,” namely, that they must spend every dollar of it in 
this country. 

They might avail themselves of the credits which we give 
them in meeting obligations incurred in Cuba or South America, 
We might be able with trade balances to settle their liabili- 
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ties in neutral countries, liabilities created in the purchase of 
articles imperatively demanded in the war. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield further to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Since the Senator from Utah has alluded to my 
query to the Senator from North Carolina in charge of the bill, 
I would have him understand my position, and a single expres- 
sion will conclude it. Since the understanding with the allies 
that as to money given by us on credit, as the Senator from 
North Carolina correctly describes it, was to be expended in the 
United States and the people of the United States then, in un- 
derstanding, authorized us, their representatives, to provide the 
money, we should then be sure that the thing we are doing in 
advancing this money without the consent of our constituents is 
along the line of the understanding upon ch they are lend- 
ing the money. 

I therefore will insist, so far as I am concerned, that since 
that understanding has been entered into that the allies are to 
spend this money in this country, it being our people’s money, 
and as we are paying our own debts as well as we may, we 
should have full compliance with that understanding. 

But if the time shall come, as the Senator from North Caro- 
lina would say, that we give the money to the allies to do as 
pleases them, that should be spread to the public to show that 
it was a gift or a loan with which to do as they pleased, but it 
ought not to be confused here. This measure should be clear, 
and the Senator from North Carolina, I think, has made it very 
clear. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to add that the allies in the first 
instance only asked of us credit for the purpose of financing 
their purchases in this country. They have never asked that 
the object and purpose of the loan be extended beyond that 
contained in the original request, so far as I know. If the 
allies shall come and show us a situation that makes it neces- 
sary or desirable in the interest of the common cause that a 
part of this money shall be expended outside of the United 
States, there is nothing in the law to prevent the Secretary of 
the Treasury from agreeing to a proposition of that sort, and 
I have no reason to believe he would withhold his assent to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what the Senator from North 
Carolina has stated is true; but I want to go still further and 
say to the Senator from Illinois that financial conditions of the 
world to-day, the distribution of the gold of the world, would 
prevent the Government of the United States from lending to 
the allies the amount of money that she is lending unless it 
were for goods manufactured in the United States. 

We have only $3,000,000,000 worth of gold in the United 
States, which is one-quarter of the gold of the world, and if 
we loaned our gold to our allies we would have little to issue 
Federal reserve bank notes on, and before this war is concluded 
I look for large issues of such notes. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think I can truthfully say that 
the amount which will be advanced to the allies by the United 
States Government will be the amount of goods that they pur- 
chase in the United States. We are not allowing gold to be 
shipped out of the United States to-day, and we are not going 
to allow it in the near future. 

The balance of trade between the United States and our 
allies has got to be settled by loans to the allies, as the balance 
of trade is in our favor, and it is a physical impossibility for 
England or France or Italy or any of our allies to advance 
money to pay balances that are adverse to them. They have 
not got the gold to do so; and the only way left for us to do is 
to advance loans to them to the amount of soods that they 
purchase in this country. This we have been doing and will 
continue to do. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah, because 
I thoroughly agree with what the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krnc] said, Does the Senator mean that we have reached 
a situation where the allies must have money, which money 
may uot be necessarily expended in this country, and that 
under this loan we can not give it to them? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is nothing in the law or in this bill 
W that. 


KENYON. What is the contract the Senator from Illi- 
995 Ar. Lews] speaks of? 
Mr. SMOOT. It is understood generally, I belleve, that we 


are going to advance $500,000,000 a month to our allies, because 


that is about the amount of the purchases that all our allies 
make in this country. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Iowa that England will 
take care of her local credit, just the same as we will, by the 
sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness, and the bonds, to 
a large extent, will be the basis of the issuing of Federal reserve 
bank notes. 

Mr. KENYON. What about France? 

Mr. SMOOT. France in exactly the same way and Italy in 
the same way. So far as ‘their local financial affairs are con- 
cerned, they are not asking us to help them as yet; they do not 
need it. As long as the people of France are content with the 
security of the whole government back of the issues that France 
offers for sale there will be no trouble. It is the same with 
England and it is the same with Germany. The German people 
are to-day buying German bonds, although they know that there 
is issued twelve times the amount of government obligations 
ener the gold held by Germans as compared with the United 

tes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is not a practical ques- 
tion which we have been discussing. None of our allies have 
ever asked us for any money for any other purpose than to pay 
their bills here, and there is no intimation or suggestion of any 
kind that they will do so with reference to this loan. 

The bill again provides that this issue of bonds, which is to 
be known as the third liberty bond issue, shall be nonconvertible 
into any future issue bearing a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator from North Carolina 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the provision for 4} per cent interest es- 
sential in order to float the bonds? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that it might be difficult to place this large 
amount of bonds just at this time, with last issue somewhat 
below par, at the rate of 4 per cent, that being the rate borne 
by the last liberty bonds. He does believe, however, that by 
increasing the rate a quarter of 1 per cent and providing a sink- 
ing fund, as proposed in this bill, for the purchase of these 
bonds to stabilize the market it will be quite easy for him to 
float this loan at 4} per cent, the rate fixed in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not put my judgment, of course, against 
that of the Secretary of the Treasury, but I believe the bonds 
could have been floated at 4 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That may be true, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury apprehended and told the committee there might be 
difficulty in floating them under the circumstances at that rate. 
Personally I believe that it might be accomplished through 
appeals to the aroused patriotism of our people; but I do not 
think it would be an easy thing to do at that rate, especially 
in view of the fact that these bonds are subject to certain 
Federal taxes, which, of course, indirectly reduces the rate of 
interest, and the fact that the fours are now slightly below 
par. Besides the nonconvertibility of these particular bonds 
into bonds bearing a higher interest rate take from them an 
important incentive in the purchase of the two former issues. 
I think the Secretary feels confident chat if it is necessary here- 
after to issue more of these bonds, as it doubtless will be, it 
will not be necessary to increase the rate of interest. 

The 4 per cent liberty bonds that have already been issued 
are convertible into these 4} per cent bonds. Those that have 
not been issued will when issued bear the 44 per cent rate. 
The 33 per cent bonds, under the contract written in the bonds, 
are convertible into any subsequent issue at a higher interest 
rate. So they are not foreclosed as to further convertibility. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President: 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The 33 per cent bonds, of course, would not 
be subject to their exemption if converted into 4} bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course they would not. The contract then 
would be according to the terms of the 4} per cent bonds. The 
bill also provides for increasing the certificates of indebtedness 
authorized to be issued by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury from 
$4,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. This is a very large increase, 
it is true, but an analysis and study of the financial situation 
just at this time will make it apparent to any Senator that 
there is ample justification for this increase. ‘The Secretary of 
the Treasury in the next fiscal year is going to be compelled 
to resort to the issue of these certificates to a very much greater 
extent than he has been during the present fiscal year, and for 
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that reason we felt that the law should authorize the liberal 
margin specified in the bill. 

The bill as it originally passed the House contained a section 
known as section 5, prohibiting the States and subdivisions 
from taxing these bonds in the hands of the banks through the 
device of taxing the shares of stock in national banks or other 
banks and trust companies. Before that bill reached the Senate 
it was recalled, and, I believe, recommitted to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and that committee struck out this 
provision and inserted as a substitute the provisions which now 
appear in the House bill as section 5, and which your committee 
has stricken out. 

Your committee thought if we should adopt this section, 
either as originally agreed upon and passed by the House or the 
substitute finally adopted by it, that a controversy would be 
precipitated which might lead to protracted debate or legislative 
delays, which it was so desirable for the reasons I have here- 
tofore stated to avoid. : 

Under the circumstances we thought it wise to strike 
out the whole section and leave the matter subject to such 
future action as may be deemed expedient in a separate bill. 

The bill also provides for a deposit not only in the national 
banks but in all banks that qualify as national depositories of 
the taxes collected under the income tax and the excess profits 
provision of the revenue act. Under the law as it now exists 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make deposits in 
these banks of receipts from the sale of liberty bonds, and this 
provision simply enlarges that privilege of the Secretary and 
ennbles him also to deposit in these banks the receipts from the 
excess profits and the income tax. 

There are at present 4,600 banks throughout the country 

which have qualified as depositories. The Secretary of the 
Treasury advises your committee that it is his purpose to try 
to enlarge the number of qualified banks. He believes that the 
inducement held out in this provision will cause many other 
banks to qualify, especially as a very liberal policy will be 
adopted in admitting these banks as depositories, 
- So, Mr. President, the effect will be that not only the receipts 
from the sale of liberty bonds, but the receipts from the collec- 
tion of the income and the excess profits taxes will be de- 
posited, in all probability, as soon as collected in these banks 
seattered throughout the country, so that the money will not 
immediately be taken out of the banks and transferred to the 
vaults of the Treasury and to that extent will relieve a situa- 
tion which might otherwise become acute. 

That, together with the fact that large certificates of in- 
debtedness have been purchased to the extent of over a billion 
dollars throughout the country to be used in the payment of 
these taxes, will, I think, very greatly relieve a situation which 
everybody recognizes might under other circumstances be em- 
barrassing. It will not altogether relieve it, but it will greatly 
mitigate it. 

- Mr. President, I think that is all I desire to say, except I wish 
to make a brief financial statement showing the necessity of 
this legislation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? Does 
the bill levy any taxes? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it does not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It only provides for the sale of bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It only provides for the sale of bonds. 

It is estimated, and this estimate has just been made by the 
Treasury Department, that our total receipts for this fiscal year 
from all sources, including the money derived from the sale of 
liberty bonds, such as have already been issued and sold upon 
the market, will amount to $8,220,000,000, in round numbers. 
There was in the Treasury June 30, 1917, which amount was 
transferred, of course, to the credit of 1918, $1,066,000,000. So 
our total estimated receipts, together with the cash in the Treas- 
ury at the beginning of the year, amounts to $9,287,000,000. 

. It is estimated that the disbursements of this year will amount 
to $16,116,000,000, in round figures, leaving a deficit at the end 
of the fiscal year of $6,829,000,000. Adding $500,000,000 in 
order to provide a safety balance in the Treasury, it would make 
a deficit of $7,329,000,000, in round figures. 

There are yet unsold savings certificates and liberty bonds 
already authorized to the amount of $4,329,000,000. Deducting 
these authorized but unsold bonds, the deficit will be $3,000.- 
000,000; that is, subtracting the authorized bonds not yet sold 
from the estimated deficit, it will leave $3,000,000,000 that must 
be provided in order to meet the current expenses of the fiscal 
year 1918, : 

The billion and a half which this bill carries for the allies 
is not to be loaned to them during this fiscal'year. It is to be 
loaned to them during the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber of the next fiscal year, 


Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator how much of the 
Avis e that he speaks of, in round numbers, consists of 
oans 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is $6,190,000,000 of special disburse- 
ments included in the estimated expenditures for 1918. 

I think this statement makes it clear that it is of the utmost 
urgency that this bill should be passed, and passed immediately. 
Of course, I do not mean to ask Senators not to discuss any 
phase of the bill they may see fit to discuss, and I shall be glad 
to answer any questions Senators may ask and to throw all the 
light that I can upon the matter, but I do wish to appeal to 
1 not by unnecessary discussion to delay action upon 

e 

Mr: President, I very greatly hope that if this bill is passed 
in fact, I might say I confidently believe if the bill is passed—it 
will put the Secretary of the Treasury in a position where he 
can finance the affairs of this country until Congress meets next 
December without further revenue legislation at this session 
of Congress, 

I believe that it is important, if it can be avoided, that we 
should not at this time have further revenue legislation. Of 
course, in order that the Secretary of the Treasury may finance 
the Government until the next Congress, it will be necessary 
for him to use to a very considerable extent certificates of in- 
debtedness. For that reason it became necessary that this 
issue should be greatly enlarged, but with this authority to 
issue these bonds, and with this authority to issue $4,000,000,000 
more of certificates of indebtedness, I believe the Secretary of 
the Treasury will be able to accomplish this purpose, and that 
Congress may safely proceed upon the idea that it will not be 
necessary at this session to enact additional substantive revenue 
legislation. A 

If the war shall be greatly prolonged and it becomes neces- 
sary for us, instead of a million or a million and a half men, to 
send 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 men to France, the expenditures of 
the Government will, of course, be greatly increased. I do not 
doubt that we shall have sooner or later to increase taxes; how 
much we shall have to increase them can not now be safely 
estimated or predicted, but I hope it may not be necessary to 
do so at this session, and do not believe it will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is too late this evening for 
me to have an opportunity of saying what I desire to say upon 
the pending bill. Therefore I wish simply to say at this time 
that I believe the bill ought to be passed, and ought to be passed 
immediately. In fact, there is no other thing for Congress to 
do than simply to provide for paying the obligations which we 
have already authorized the Government to incur. I will con- 
tent myself with that statement, because I can not make any 
other without taking 10 or 15 minutes of time, and I do not 
believe I ought to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Senator from North 
Carolina ask that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection,,it 
is so ordered; and the bill will be read for amendment. The 
Secretary will state the first amendment to the bill reported by. 
the Committee on Finance. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 1, page 3, line 19, after the word “ upon,” to strike out 
„application“ and insert “ applications ” ; so as to read: 

The bonds herein authorized shall from time to time first be offered 
at not less than par as a popular loan, under such regulations, pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury from time to time, as will 
in his opinion give the people of the United States as nearly as may 
be an equal opportunity to participate therein, but he may make allot- 
ment in full upon applications for smaller amounts of bonds in advance 
of any date which he may set for the closing of subscriptions and may 
reject or reduce allotments upon later applications and applications 
for 1 amounts, and may reject or reduce allotments upon applica- 
tions from incorporated banks and trust companies for their own 
account and make allotment in full or larger allotments to others, and 
may establish a graduated scale of allotments, and may from time to 


time adopt any or all of said methods, should any such action be 
deemed by him to be in the public interest. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 6, line 2, before 
the words “ conversion period,” to insert“ six months’”; in line 
5, after the word “ shall,” to insert “ for the purpose of comput- 
ing the amount of interest payable”; and in line 9, after the 
word “ presentation,” to strike out “and no adjustment of ac- 
erued interest shall be made in respect thereof,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


If bonds bearing interest at a higher rate than 4 per cent per annum 
shall be issued before July 1, 1918, then any bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 pér cent per annum which shall, after July 1, 1918, and 
before the expiration of the six months’ conversion period prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, be presented for conversion into bonds 


No; but I will ask that that be done now, 
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bearing interest at such higher rate, shall, for the purpose of comput- 
ing the amount of interest payable, be deemed to have been converted 
on the dates for the payment of the semiannual interest on the respec- 
tive bonds so presented for conversion, last preceding the date of such 
presentation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 5. That section 7 of said act approved September 24, 1917, be, 
sa is hereby, amended, by adding two new paragraphs, to read as fol- 
ows : 

“In determining the value of the shares of any national bank, State 
bank, trust company, or other banking institution, for Me AT are of 
taxation by any State or any of the possessions of the Uni States or 
any local taxing authority, there shall be deducted an amount equal to 
the same proportion of 
any bonds or other interest-bearing obligations of the United States 
issued during the present war owned by such bank or trust company or 
banking institution bears to its gross assets. 

“Tf any part of this section shall for any reason be adjudged by any 
court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid such judgment shall not 
affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder of this section, but shall be 
confined in its operation to the part thereof directly Involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 11, to change the 
number of the section from “6” to “5.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 17, to change the 
number of the section from “7” to “6,” and in line 19, before 
the word “ new,” to strike out “ three” and insert “four,” so as 
to read: 

Sec. 6. That said act approved September 24, 1017, is hereby amended 
by adding four new sections, to read as follows: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 15, after the word 
“prescribe,” to strike out: “The par amount of bonds of any 
series issued before April 1, 1918, which may be purchased in 
the 12 months’ period beginning April 1, 1918, and in each 12 
months’ period thereafter, shall not exceed one-twentieth of the 
amount of bonds of such series outstanding at the beginning of 
such 12 months’ period. In the case of any series of bonds 
issued after April 1, 1918, the”; in line 24, before the words 
“par amount,” to insert “The”; in the same line, before the 
word “such,” to insert “any”; on page 10, line 2, after the 
words “ date of,” to strike out such“; in the same line, after 
the word “issue,” to insert “shall not exceed one-twentieth of 
the par amount of bonds of such series originally issued,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


Sec, 18. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, from time 
to time, until the expiration of one year after the termination of the 
war, to purchase bonds issued under authority of this act, ek 
bonds issued upon conversion of bonds issued under this act or said a 
approves * — 24. 1917, at such prices and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe. The r amount of bonds of a such 
series which may be purchased in the 12 months’ period beginning on 
the date of issue shall not exceed one-twentieth of the par amount of 
bonds of such series originally issced, and in each 12 montas paie 

e bon 


e value of the shares as the par amopnt of 


thereafter shall not exceed one-twentieth of the amount of 
of such series mya gw Sea the beginning of such 12 months’ period. 
The average cost of the bonds of any series purchased in any such 12 
months’ period shall not exceed par and accrued interest. 

he amendment was agreed to. 

he next amendment was, on page 12, line 2, after the word 
foreign,“ to strike out the word moneys,” in quotation marks, 
and insert “ moneys,” so as to read: 

The Secretary of the Treasury may ey sa a itaries in foreign 
coun with which may be d ted as may determine all or an 
part of the proceeds of any bonds or certificates authorized by this a 
payable in foreign money or foreign moneys. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 2, to insert: 

Pci 17. That the short title of this act shall be “ Second Liberty bond 
act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 4, to insert: 

Suc. T. That the act entitled “An act to authorize an issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, for the 
p of the war, to extend credit to 
ee governments, and for other purposes,” approved April 24, 1917, 


net.“ ” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate adjourn. s 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
4, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, April 3, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that the Stars and 
Stripes float side by side with the flags of France and Great 
Britain; and we most earnestly pray that these precious em- 
blems of human rights may lead on to a speedy culmination 
of the terrible war, that civilization may have the right of 
way. f 
Bind up the broken hearted, set the captives free, rehabili- 
tate the earth and make glad the waste places that right 
may Vindicate itself, and love, the crown of all humanity, 
reign supreme forevermore; through Him who came that we 
magut have life, and that we might have it more abundantly, 

men, 


Te, Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
provea. 
ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I notice that yesterday I neglected 
to file with the conference report on the bill (H. R. 9352) to 
amend an act entitled “An act providing for an Assistant Secre- 
tary of War,” approved March 5, 1890, and for other purposes, 
the statement of the House conferees provided for in the rule, 
and I ask leave to file that statement in connection with the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. It will be filed nunc pro tune. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9352) to amend an act entitled 
“An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved 
March 5, 1890, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

The bill, as passed by the House, provided for a salary of 
$4,500 for the assistant, second, and third assistant secretaries. 
The Senate raised the salaries to $5,000 each. The conferees 
agreed on a salary of $5,000 for the assistant secretary, which 
is his present salary, and $4,500 each for the two additional 


secretaries, 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 


Managers on the part of the House, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to notify the House of R 
resentatives that the Senate had reconsidered the vote by which it 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9054) making epee 

riations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal Lear ending 
7 — 30, 1919, and agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagree votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Resolv That the tary directed to t the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate said bill with the Senate 
amendments and e e 

The message also announ that the President had, on April 
2, 1918, approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

S. 3401. An act to authorize the President to reduce tempo- 
rarily the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy; and 

S. 3404. An act to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave for 
three months, or who has been convicted of any offense punish- 
able by confinement in the penitentiary by the civil authorities, 
and prohibiting such officer’s reappointment. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 10865. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Forsyth special road district of Taney County, Mo., to construct 
a bridge across White River at Forsyth, Mo.; and 

H. R. 2617. An act to ratify the compact and agreement be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington regarding concur- 
rent jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and pre- 
serving fish. 8 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 

the following title: 


1918. 


S. 3714. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution 
of the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in 
the United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war, and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for 
other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Young, óne of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend section 4067 of the Revised 
Statutes by extending its scope to include women, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Overman, Mr, FLETCHER, and 
Mr. NELSON as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ELECTIONS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I present the following com- 
mittee nominations. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the nominations. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMITTEE NOMINATIONS, 

I nominate the following gentlemen to be members of the Committce 
on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce: 

MICHAEL F. PHELAN; of Massachusetts. 

L. D. ROBINSON, of North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Are there any other nominations? 
these will be agreed to by the House. 


SHIPBUILDING, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I notice in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post the following: 


SHIPYARDS DISAPPOINT—MARCH OUTPUT 20,000 TONS SHORT; HURLEY 
SENDS SHARP MESSAGE—“ WANT SHIPS, NOT EXCUSES ”—WIRES 
BUILDERS KEYNOTE OF SITUATION IS LEADERSHIP—‘“ MONEY, MATERIAL, 
AND MEN SUPPLIED WITHOUT STINT BY NATION ’—DEMANDS SPEEDING 
UP IN APRIL—FULL DAY AND NIGHT SHIFT. 


American shipbuilders were called upon last night to explain why 
their output for March fell behind schedule. Chairman Hurley, of the 
Shipping Board, and General Manager Plez, of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, telegraphed the managements of all the yards in the 
United States, saying they were “keenly disappointed In the tonvage 
delivered and placing the responsibility for turning out ships squarely 
on the men in control of actual building operations. 

“Keynote of present situation is 1 the tele- 
gram said. “ Money, material, and men have been supplied without 
stint by the Nation. The American people want ships, not excuses.” 

In my judgment this article is an admission on the part of 
Chairman Hurley and General Manager Piez that the great 
shipbuilding corporations of this country have fallen down and 
are failing in their ability to produce shipping in accordance 
with the Government program of the Government needs. Every 
daily paper in this country each day is lamenting the fact that 
our Government can not produce the required amount of ship- 
ping at this time of the Nation’s greatest need. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, what I want to know is this, and I would like to have 
some member of the administration or the Shipping Board in- 
form me, Why small shipbuilding firms can not get a contract 
from this Government to build wooden ships when this com- 
pany is made up of men who know the shipbuilding game, who 
do not ask this Government to furnsh any money for specula- 
tion, do not ask any money to be paid out to furnish a pub- 
licity bureau, and they have to-day ways that are lying vacant 
and can put 300 ship carpenters at work on 24 hours’ notice? I 
want to know why this kind of men can not get contracts to 
build wooden ships? I know a yard that fills these specifica- 
tions, and the gentlemen who have that yard have been in- 
formed by the Shipping Board within the last few days that the 
Government has no need for their services. 


WISCONSIN, 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. May I not ask if the returns do not indicate 
that Wisconsin is still loyal to the Union notwithstanding the 
acid test? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not seen the returns, and that 
is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I thought it might be in war times. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the Clerk 
will call the roster of committees, 

The Clerk proceeded to call the committees, 


If not, 
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LOANS SECURED BY LIBERTY BONDS. 


Mr. PHELAN (when the Committee on Banking and Currency 
was called). Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 
10691) to amend section 5200 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5200. The total liabilities to any association of any person, 
or of any company, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, includin 
in the liabilities of a company or firm the Nabilities of the severa 
members thereof, shall at no time exceed one-tenth part of the amount 
of the capita! stock of such associations, actually paid in and unim- 
paired and one-tenth part of its Sg pale surplus fund: Provided. 

owever, That (1) the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good 
faith against actually existing values, (2) the discount of commercial 
or business paper actually owned by the person negotiating the same, 
and (3) the 3 or discount of any note or notes secured by not 
less than a like face amount of bonds of the United States issued since 
April 24, 1917, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States, 
sha!l not be considered as money borrowed within the meaning of this 
section, but the total liabilities to any association of any person or of 
any company, corporation, or firm, upon any note or notes secured by 
such bonds or certificates of indebtedness, purchased or discounted by 
such association, shall not exceed 10 per cent of the capital and surplus 
of such association, except subject to such rules, regulations, and limita- 
tions as may be established from time to time by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN] has an hour. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe this bill will 
take very long for an explanation. I can perhaps best start 
by reading a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury which 
explains the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. DYER. Is not that letter in the report? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is in the report. It is written to the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. DYER. Will not the gentleman make a statement? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will act on the gentleman’s suggestion. The 
letter is in the report submitted by the committee. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to give an opportunity to banks to loan in 
greater freedom upon liberty bonds, Under the present statute 
a bank can not loan over 10 per cent of its capital and surplus, 
except under two specified exceptions, to a single individual, 
firm, or corporation. That means that if a bank has a capitali- 
zation and surplus of $200,000 it can loan only $20,000 to any 
one single individual, firm, company, or corporation. This bill 
would permit the bank to loan more than that 10 per cent, pro- 
vided the note given by the individual, firm, or corporation 
were secured by liberty bonds. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How much more? 

Mr. PHELAN. 
there is left to the discretion of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the power to exceed this limit. The gentleman will find the 
answer to his question on page 2 of the bill, at the bottom of 
the page. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then if the Comptroller should see fit, it 
would mean that the bank could loan all of its assets with 
liberty bonds as security. Would not that be a very dangerous 
innovation? 

Mr. PHELAN. It would be impossible to loan all its assets, 
because a good many of its assets would be in such shape that 
it could not loan them. 2 

Mr. ANTHONY. In other words, this is a wide-open privilege 
given to the Comptroller. 

Mr. PHELAN. The bill says that the bank can loan only 10 
per cent, except that it may loan more under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. There is no 
other limitation in the bill, but the committee think the safe- 
guards I have mentioned are sufficient, They think it is better 
to leave it to the discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, than to 
try to fix any other limit in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. That is to say, they could loan more than 10 
per cent, provided the loan is secured by liberty bonds? 

Mr. PHELAN. That is it exactly. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Secretary of the Treasury approves. 

Mr. PHELAN. Under rules and regulations of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury; yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PHELAN. | Certainly. 


` i 


In this bill the limitation is 10 per cent, but 
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Mr. BUTLER. 
I understand. First, to encourage the purchase. of liberty bonds, 
and, secondly, to stimulate business and enable people engaged 
in business to have more money from the banks. The first is to 
induce people to buy more liberty bonds, is it not? 

Mr. PHELAN, I think both things are involved. Here is the 


The purposes of this amendment are two, as 


situation to-day. The liberty bonds, as we all know, are being 
put out through the banks. Our ultimate purpose is to get the 
bonds into the hands of the people. If we are going to do that 
we ought to give the banks a little wider, and perhaps consid- 
erably wider, latitude as to the amount they can loan a single 
individual. The loans will be secured because they are to be 
secured by liberty bonds. The banks have found themselves 
considerably hampered by this old provision. 

Mr. BUTLER. The object is a good one; but what con- 
fuses me is this: A man or a firm can buy liberty bonds; 
why can not they buy the bonds and use the money they have 
on hand? 

Mr. PHELAN. Suppose I would like to buy $5,000 worth of 
bonds. I have not got the $5,000, but I have got $2,000. I go 
to the bank and say, “I am going to subscribe for $5,000 of 
bonds if you will put up the other 83.000.“ The bank says, “All 
right.“ The bank might be unable to do this if I have already 
reached my limit on loans. Under present conditions the bank 
has not as wide a latitude as we want it to have, 

Mr. BUTLER. In other words, we can borrow money and 
put up the bonds as security? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. Has not the bank got the privilege now of 
loaning the $3,000 on the $5,000 purchase? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; it has; but the bank has o stop, in the 
case of a particular individual, firm, or corporation, just as 
soon as the liability for borrowed money by that individual, 
firm, or corporation amounts to 10 per cent of the bank capital 
and surplus. To give a concrete illustration, suppose I should 
borrow of the bank that has a capital and surplus of $200,000— 
suppose I borrow $20,000; that is 10 per cent. Suppose I bor- 
row that for business purposes. Then, suppose I want to 
borrow $5,000 more in order to carry liberty bonds, Under 
the present law I could not do it, because the bank is pro- 
hibited from making the additional loan to me. The amendment 
is for the purpose of enabling the banks to loan this additional 
money. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 

‘Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. It seems to me there ought 
to be some limit as to the amount of security. If I borrow 
510,000 of a bank, there ought to be a reserve of 2 or 3 per 
cent, because under this bal the controller might say you could 
borrow all of the amount on the bonds, and therefore we would 
not protect the banker. 

Mr. PHELAN. If I understand correctly the gentleman’s 
question, that is not involved in this amendment. It is not a 
question of how much the banks will loan on a particular 
security in comparison to its value. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. You say it is left to the 
comptroller? 

Mr. PHELAN. No; that is not left to the comptroller. This 
is what is left to the comptroller: Under the present law the loan 
to an individual, firm, or corporatton can not be greater than 
10 per cent of the capital and surplus. Under this amendment 
10 per cent more may be loaned, with liberty bonds as the 
security. The amount by which it may exceed that is left to 
the discretion of the comptroller under rules and regulations 
which he sees fit to make. The question the gentleman puts, 
as I understand, is this: If I want to borrow $5,000 of a bank, 
secured by liberty bonds, how much will the bank loan me on 
that note? That is not involved in this amendment. That is a 
matter within the discretion of the bank. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. This exception which you propose to the ex- 
isting law allows of no security except liberty bonds. Suppose 
I had other property which I might put up, could I exceed the 
limitation now in the existing law of 10 per cent of the surplus 
and capital? 

Mr. PHELAN. The amendment which we are offering applies 
only to liberty bonds. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is the point I want to get at; they can 
not accept any other security for loans that may. run. over 10. 
per cent? i d 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. PHELAN. Not under the amendment we are offering. 
There are certain other exemptions under the present law, but 
this applies only to notes secured by liberty bonds. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Am I right in my understanding of the finance 
corporation bill passed the other day, that it limits the amount 
of money that might be loaned under that bill to one concern to 
a certain percentage of the total capital of the finance cor- 
poration? 

Mr. PHELAN, I understand that is so; yes. 

Mr. HARDY. As I remember it, this very question came up 
in the discussion of that measure and it was contended by some 
that a limitation ought to be placed on the amount to be loaned 
on any security tendered and that no more than a certain per 
cent ought to be loaned on any given security. That conten- 
tion was refuted by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Grass], 
who held that as much money as was amply secured might be 
loaned upon one class of security, but that as to the borrower 
there would have to be a different principle, so that the finance 
corporation could loan no more than a certain per eent of its 
capital to one corporation, company, or individual. I am ask- 
ing for information, as I understand that the great purpose of 
the amendment is to facilitate the sale of liberty bonds and 
to liquefy our credits also. In passing the finance corporation 
act we thought there might be danger in allowing that corpora- 
tion to loan without limit to one party. But is there not the 
same possibility with reference to the banks under this amend- 
ment to the banking act that there was explained to be with 
reference to the finance corporation? At present any great 
institution that needs more money than 10 per cent of the 
capital of the bank that it does business with can secure that 
money by the principal by getting loans to a number of prin- 
cipal obligators and combining together to get the amount. The 
operation is difficult, but the difficulty in practice prevents the 
abuse of the bank’s credit. These liberty bonds are going to be 
held by some concerns in this country in vast quantities, and if 
you absolutely take off the limitation and say that there is no 
limit upon how much may be loaned to one concern with 
liberty bonds as security, one or two or three big concerns 
may absorb all of the lending capacity of the banking facilities 
of the country. Now, as I understand it, the banks are in- 
tended to come to the rescue of the Industrial world generally, 
and ought not to be allowed to devote their whole resources to 
the building up of some favored industry or enterprise, and I. 
fear that this bill will enable the banks to utterly ignore one 
of the purposes of the banking act, which is to supply the gen- 
eral needs of the business of the country. I would like to hear 
the gentleman’s explanation why this bill will not result in 
the absorption of the entire banking credits by a favored few. 
concerns with vast holdings of liberty bonds that will be held by 
certain great interests? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will say to the gentleman that I anticipate 
no such difficulty, but first let me say for the sake of accuracy, 
because I may forget it later, that certificates are also in- 
cluded as well as liberty bonds. I anticipate no trouble such 
as the gentieman suggests, because corporations or firms can 
borrow from a dozen or 15 or 25 or 50 different banks, and 
under the present law there is practically no limitation as 
to the amount that they may secure in that way. The pur- 
pose of this act when it was passed was to prevent any one 
bank from loaning any one individual or concern too much 
money, so as not to have too much of its assets tied up with 
a single individual or a single concern. I think the question 
that the gentleman raises is not involved, for the reason that I 
stated, that under the present law, if a corporation wants to 
borrow and the banks want to lend, there is practically no limit 
to what the corporation can borrow from the various banks. 
More than that, I think, we have to leave something to the dis- 
cretion and good judgment of the banks. I think it is perfectly 
safe to do it. I think the banking history of this country, in 
general, in spite of failures, shows that the bank directors and 
men managing banks know their business. More than that, 
there is an indication in this bill that this power must be ex- 
ercised with some caution, because it provides at the beginning 
that only 10 per cent shall be permitted unless a greater amount 
is permitted under rules and regulations set forth by the comp- 
troller. The idea of that is that there may come a time when 
for the purpose of floating our liberty bonds it may be necessary 
to raise the limit a little higher. The all-important thing now 
is to be certain that we are going to find a market for our liberty 
bonds, and in order to be certain of that, as we need to be cer- 
tain of many other things in this war, we are obliged to place 
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the discretion in the hands of somebody, and we are placing it 
in the discretion of the comptroller, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Back of all that, however, is 
the good judgment acquired by years of training and experience 
of banking men themselves. ‘They are going to be cautious and 
careful not to get thelr funds tied up in any dangerous or 
perilous way. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. MoKENZIE. I think the gentleman has practically ex- 
plained the point that I had in mind, and that is the provision 
in the bill giving the Comptroller of the Currency the right to 
veto certain loans. I assume that the purpose of that is te pro- 
tect rather than hamper the banks; in other words, to hold a 
hand of restraint in a way, you might say, over the banks, to 
prevent them from going too far in making these loans, 

Mr. PHELAN. That is my understanding, and I think un- 
doubtedly the understanding of the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I do not think that is it at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Just one question along that line. If that 
is true and that is to be the purpose of it, will it not make it 
difficult to administer this law whenever a bank wants to make 


a loan greater than 10 per cent, to compel it first to get the con- 


sent of the Comptroller of the Currency? 

Mr. PHELAN. Oh, I do not think the Comptroller of the 
Currency is going to do this in each particular case. I did not 
get the full import of the question of the gentleman from MU- 
nois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think he is going to lay down certain gen- 
eral rules, regulations, and limitations. I did not understand 
the gentleman's purpose. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr, SNYDER. Is it not true that corporations and business 
men in the country have found that, on account of the higher 
prices of commodities and the need of much more money than 
usual in their business, frequently finding their line full on a 
commercial business, they are unable by reason of that to take 
on the quantity of liberty bonds that they desire to purchase, 
and this is absolutely necessary in order to permit business 
concerns in the country to purchase the amount of liberty bonds 
they require? Loans instead of being reduced for commercial 
purposes have had to be increased on account of the increased 
cost of production. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think very likely that is so, and I will say, 
in addition to what the gentleman says, that I think that with 
this provision in the law a corporation or concern or an indi- 


vidual will feel safer in taking a larger amount of liberty bonds 


when he knows that he can go to the bank with this increased 
power and get some accommodation to tide him over some 
when he needs some money. In every way it is going to widen 
the field for the sale of liberty bonds, and that is the all impor- 
tant thing at the present time. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think it is absolutely essential, and I think 


a good deal of it has been done already, and if it has been done 


illegally this will legalize it and make it right. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Referring to subdivision (2), the discount of 
commercial or business paper actually owned by the person 
negotiating the same, I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
If T understand the present law, if a person, corporation, or 
partnership goes to a bank and borrows up to its limit and then 
if it undertakes to take some of its own paper that it has in 
its own files, for instance, and negotiate that with the bank 
with a guaranty of indorsement, then such indorsement of the 


paper is counted as part of its Habilities, Is not that the present 


law? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will answer the gentleman in this way: 
The provision of No. 2 to which the gentleman refers is already 
in existing law. There is no addition with reference to that at 
all. The only difference comes in 3. What the gentleman re- 
fers to is already in existing law. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it the present law that after a corporation 
has borrowed up to its capacity it can take paper of its own 
and by indorsing that paper expand its limit of credit in that 
way? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; if it comes within provision 2 of dis- 
counts of commercial paper or business paper actually owned 
by a corporation, For example, suppose I have reached my 
limit in amount I borrowed directly or by accommodation. Sup- 
pose I have the gentleman's note. I can go and discount that 
note, which the gentleman made in good faith in a bona fide 


transaction, can discount it and get the money for it, whereas 
as an indorser I am liable to the bank. 

Mr. BLACK. And that liability as an indorser under the 
3 law is not counted as part of the loan limit? 

. PHELAN. No; it is not, if the inderser is the actunl 
Ba acting in good faith, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘Where liberty bonds are purchased 
by people who expect to put them away and keep them, no 
inflation of credits result and no particular harm to prices ts 
done. : 

Mr. PHELAN. That is true. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But where they are used as a basis 
of credit, that has the same effect as an inflation of circulation 
and causes a further increase in the prices of commodities. 
This country is suffering, suffering greatly, because of an in- 
flation of prices. The provision brought forward in this bill 
will aggravate that inflation and increase the suffering. Does 
not the gentieman think that this feature of the situation 
should have very careful consideration? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; I think all these things ought to have 
careful consideration from the point of view expressed by the 
gentleman, although I should not want in an off-hand way to 
agree to everything the gentleman has said. I agree that the 
bonds ought to be held by people. I stated here on the floor 
Saturday that we ought to induce the people of this country by 
every possible means to save money and buy these bonds, but 
when we are trying to sell bonds to carry on this war we can 
not stop to think about whether or not people are saving. No 
matter what means we take, if they are at all within economic 
principles, we have got to use these means and sell these bonds. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The money that we get for these bonds 
is going to be spent by the Government for supplies to carry on 
the war. Where by means of expansion of credit we enhance 
the values of commodities we discount the bonds we sell because 
we add to the price of what we want to buy with the proceeds 
to a very large extent what we are getting for the bonds. 

Mr. PHELAN. I agree that all this war legislation should 
have careful consideration. 

Mr. HARDY, Will the gentleman yield for a question for in- 
formation? 

Mr. PHELAN, I will. 

Mr. HARDY, I would like te know if there is any reason 
why we should take off the bridle, as we do in this bill, as to 
banks and keep the bridie strictly on as to the War Finance Cor- 
poration, which we passed a bill to organize the other day? In 
other words, in that bill we strictly adhered to a limitation as 
to the amount the Finance Corporation could advance to one 
concern, and now we are proposing to take that off. Why should 
there be a difference? 

Mr. PHELAN, In the first place, the analogy is not correct, 
because the securities are different, The War Finance Corpora- 
tion, as I understand if, is not going to lend a great deal of 
money to these banks on liberty bonds, and I do not believe we 
ought to involve the question of the War Finance Corporation 
in this at all. 

Mr. HARDY. My recollection is a little vague; but as I re- 
member it, somebody proposed in the discussion of the finance 
bill to take off the limit if the security were to be these bonds, 
but it was not done. 

Mr. PHELAN, That does not come up anyway, because the 
War Finance Corporation is not going to be used to float the 
bonds and the banks are, and the people are going to get these 
bonds from the banks, 

Mr. HARDY. What I wanted to get is the reason for this 
distinction. 

Mr. PHELAN. ‘That is the distinction, so far as I see it, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and has been a member of it 
for a number of years, and is in charge of this bill, and has given 
n great deal of thought to it. 

I want to put two questions to him. In the first place, does 
not the gentleman think that there is some danger in not put- 
ting a limit in the bill beyond which the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Secretary of the Treasury can not go, and, 
second, if the gentleman were Comptroller of the Currency, 
what limit would he fix in rules and regulations beyond which 
a bank eould not go, so that the country generally would have 
some sort of an idea as to what the rules and regulations pro- 
vide could be loaned on liberty bonds as security? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will answer the gentleman in this way: I 
do not believe there is any danger in putting a limitation in. 
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It is not especially material to me whether a limitation is or 
is not put in, I think, however, there is no danger. Under 
No. 1, on the top of page 2, “ The discount of bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith against actual existing values,” there has 
been no limitation for a number of years, Under No, 2, The 
discount of commercial or business paper actually owned by the 
person negotiating the same,“ there has been absolutely no 
limitation, and the banks as a general thing, almost as a uni- 
versal thing, have not become involved. As I said before, we 
have got to trust the good judgment of the bankers. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman believe that more than 
25 per cent should be loaned on liberty bonds as security? 

Mr. PHELAN. I should think that under some conditions 
more than that might be loaned. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Fifty? 

Mr. PHELAN. Possibly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am trying to have an answer that will 
express the gentleman's judgment. 

Mr. PHELAN. My judgment might differ on different occa- 
sions. At the present time I doubt if it need be put at 50 at 
all, or even 25, and yet I can see where conditions might arise 
where it might be expedient to go as high as 50. I do not an- 
ticipate that, however. It would depend on the commercial con- 
dition of the country and on the need of finding an immediate 
market for bonds in an emergency. It depends on so many 
things that I would not want to be bound down to a particular 
percentage. But, answering the gentleman's question as straight 
as I can, I do not think there is any danger in the provision as 
it exists in the bill. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I understood you to say as to the dis- 
count on commercial or business paper presented by the per- 
son owning the same the banks could discount any amount. 
The banks can not discount beyond 10 per cent of their surplus 
and undivided profits, I understood you to make that state- 
ment some time ago. 

Mr, PHELAN. They can discount more than that under the 
present law, because this is made an exception under this very 
section of the banking act. I will go to a bank that has a 
surplus and capital of $200,000, and I borrow money on my 
note. If I come along with notes of a corporation or individuals 
of which I am the actual owner I am not prevented from going 
to the bank and getting those notes discounted if the transac- 
tion is a bona fide transaction. But that I can not get on ac- 
commodation in my own name. 

Mr. SNYDER. Just one word. In the report I noticed the 
Secretary of the Treasury says, in his letter to Mr. Grass, 
referring to the 10 per cent limitation that now exists in 
the law: ; 

I am told that there are a good many banks which will, because of 
this limitation, decline to make loans where their customers desire to 
subscribe, It also furnishes a convenient excuse for those who do not 
want to assist in the liberty-loan campaigns, 

Now. that shows in itself that banks are willing to go beyond 
the 10 per cent without any real proposed law giving them the 
right, and the only difficulty is that some of the banks that 
want to live closely with the law have used that as an argu- 
ment and have been fearful of doing it, and prospective sub- 
scribers have used it as an excuse to not buy liberty bonds. 
Is that not what it means? 

Mr. PHELAN. It may mean that, 

Mr. SNYDER. That is a fair interpretation to put on it. 

Mr. PHELAN. It may mean that. It is in the report. 

I see other gentlemen rising to ask questions. I will be very 
glad to answer all questions, but I dislike to monopolize the 
time. The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], the rank- 
ing Republican member, I know desires some time, and for that 
reason, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the rest of my time for the 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
[Mr, Hayes] is recognized, and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts reserves the balance of his time. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, there has been so much confusion 
on the floor during the discussion of this matter that I confess 
to almost total ignorance as to whgt has been said. 

The bill under consideration, H. R. 10691, is a reenactment of 
the present law, except as to subdivision 3, on page 2. This sub- 
division is intended to modify the provision of the present law 
which limits a bank to loaning in all cases not to exceed 10 
per cent of its capital and surplus to one individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association. The new provision provides 
that more than 10 per cent may be loaned to each, provided that 
the note is secured by liberty bonds or certificates of indebted- 
ness of the United States of a face value equal to the amount 


of the note, and provided also that the limit of such loans fixed 
by the regulations of the Comptroller of the Currency, approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall not be passed. The bill 
provides that from time to time the comptroller, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, may make regulations which, from time 
to time, he may change. 

Now, under ordinary conditions in the country I should not 
be in favor of removing in any way the limitation which the 
present law imposes upon loans by national banks, but under the 
present war emergency it seems to be very desirable, if we can 
do anything without endangering the safety of the banks and 
without unnecessarily limiting their capacity to take care of the 
commercial interests of the country, to induce the purchase by 
our citizens of these liberty bonds. It seems to me very much 
better that the individual should be encouraged to buy the bonds 
rather than the banks, and individuals would be more inclined 
to buy the bonds if they knew that if they need money they 
could get it from the banks upon these bonds. Suppose a large 
business man has ready money, and knows that later he will 
need this money, if he knows that on these bonds he can bor- 
row their face in excess of the sum that his bank could now 
loan him, he could safely buy liberty bonds when otherwise 
he could not do so. I have money, say, in hand, with which I 
could buy from $20,000 to $50,000 worth of liberty bonds, but I 
know that later I will need that money, and I could be induced, 
in many cases, to buy $50,000 of liberty bonds if I know in 
case I need the money I can go to my bank and put them up and 
get the money on my note. 


And that is the purpose of this bill. It is its only purpose, 
namely, to assist the Secretary of the Treasury in finding a 
market for bonds and to assist the banks and the customers of 
the banks in handling them themselves if they buy them. Under 
the conditions as they exist to-day in this country, it seems to 
me that it is safe and wise to pass this bill. Otherwise I would 
not approve it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS, Under the present law, a bank capitalized 
at $100,000 can not allow any one individual to borrow more 
than $10,000? 

Mr. HAYES. 
tal and surplus, 

Mr. KEARNS. This bill provides, as I understand it, if such 
a person has borrowed up to the limit, he can borrow another 
$10,000 from the same bank, provided he has $10,000 of bonds 
to put up as collateral? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; subject to the limitations fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a very important amendment 
to section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, that this bill seeks to 
amend, has gone unnoticed in the discussion up to the present 
time. Under the existing phraseology of section 5200, while a 
bank is limited to 10 per cent of its capital and undivided 
profits to loan to any one individual or corporation, with a 
further exception that bills of exchange, discounted in good 
faith upon existing value and discount of commercial or busi- 
ness paper actually owned by the person negotiating theru, are 
excepted in the inclusion of that 10 per cent. There is this 
further limitation in the law to which no reference has been 
made and which is omitted in the bill under consideration, 
namely, “the total of such liabilities’—that is, owned 
by the bank exclusive of these two instances that I have. 
referred to, namely, bills of exchange and discount of com- 
mercial paper, which are not included, and which under 
this bill are excepted also und turther extended by not includ- 
ing the purchase or discount of any note secured by Government 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness; there is this further 
limitation, that “the total of such liabilities,” referring to the 
class of loans made by the bank to individuals or corporations 
exclusive of these two classes that I have referred to “shall 
in no event exceed 30 per cent of the capital stock of the asso- 
ciation.” 

There is no objection, so far as I find it, to allowing banks 
to loan money to individuals and corporations on notes secured 
by liberty bonds or by Government certificates of indebted- 
ness as provided in this bill, and excepting them and adding 
them as a third class to the liabilities not to be included in the 


The present law allows 10 per cent of the capi- 
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10 per cent of the total of the capital stock and the surplus that 
a bank may loan to any one individual or corporation. 

But I want some member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to advance some reason why we should lift the safe- 
guard of placing the limitation of 30 per cent that a bank may, 
loan other than these three classes named in ihis bill, namely. 
discount of bills of exchange, drawn in good faith; discount of 
commercial er business paper; and third, purchase or discount 
of any notes secured by not less than a like amount of bonds 
and certificates of indebtedness. 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, these three classes are going to be 
excepted from the limitation formerly carried in the law that 
the bank could loan more than 10 per cent of its capital and 
surplus. This bill provides a further limitation as to the amount 
that the bank may advance on loans secured by Government 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness, that they can not go 
beyond 10 per cent of its capital and surplus. But remember 
these three classes that I have stated are excepted from the 
10 per cent limitation of loans not of the character included in 
these three classes. 

What I want to know is why the Committee on Banking and 
Currency lifted this limitation. It has nothing whatever to do 
with loans that will be made by banks secured by Government 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness as provided in this bill. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SHOUSE. The gentleman realizes why the 30 per cent 
is in the present law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take it that it was for the purpose of 
safeguarding the interests of the country. 5 

Mr. SHOUSE. The present law provides for a Hability of 
10 per cent of capital and 10 per cent of surplus? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les. 

Mr. SHOUSE. With the further proviso that the loans to 
any individual ean be no more than 30 per cent of the capital. 
That is the present law. The reason for that is that some of 
the banks in times past have had comparatively small capital 
and very large surplus. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. For instance, the Chase National 
Bank, in New York. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Therefore the limit of 30 per cent was placed 
there. The Comptroller of the Currency, however, has assured 
the Committee ou Banking and Currency that the financial con- 
ditions have been so adjusted in the banking world that the 
great differences between. capital and surplus that formerly 
existed do not exist now. For that reason this was done. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentleman has advanced a reason that 
was not advanced before, and it is a good reason for leaving 
off the limitation of 30 per cent, to which I directed attention, 

Now, going a step further, for my part I agree with the 
committee in this provision of putting in the same class as bills 
of exchange and commercial paper these notes of corporations 
and individuals which are secured by Government bonds. 
Many of us know that any number of corporations are reducing 
their surplus by the purchase of Government bonds, and it is 
necessary, in order to furnish an inducement to them to pur- 
chase more Government bonds, that they may know that in 
time of stress, when they wish to get money, they can do so with 
the aid of these Government bonds as security. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there for just one minute? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will, 

Mr. STEVENSON. The limitation on banks buying liberty 
bonds does not now exist—there is no limitation at all? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that there is no limitation 
at all. 

Mr. STEVENSON. A bank can put its entire stock into 
these bonds? ‘The proposition is here that rather than have 
the bank put all its capital into them it will have the notes of 
good customers secured by the bonds, and it will then have the 
notes of the customers and the bonds themselves, both? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is largely an inducement to 
business concerns throughout the country to know that if they 
use their surplus and their reserves in the purchase of bonds 
they will not be restricted in time of need, when they wish a 
loan of money, and go to the banks and deposit these bonds 
as security; that the banks will not be restricted by any 10 
per cent limitation of the amount of the capital of the bank 
and of its surplus. Š 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Capital and surplus. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp). The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
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Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, there are other gentlemen who 
want to speak on this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No other gentleman addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. HAYES. I ask that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Granuam] may have five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objectias, the vote 
by which the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time will be vacated, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
be recognized for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I take the floor 
more for the purpose of gaining information than of attempting 
to impart it. This is a question of banking and currency, 
nevertheless it involves a question of the interpretation of law. 
The latter comes more clearly within my province than the 
former. 

I notice that the bill provides for an amendment to section 
5200 of the Revised Statutes. When in order to inform my- 
self I turn to seetion 5200 I find that it reads as follows. It 
is very short, and if you will pardon me I would like to read 
it in full: . 

The total liabilities to any association, of any person, or of any 
company, corporatien, or firm for money borrowed, including, in the 
Habilit'es of a company or firm, the liabilities of the several members 
thereof, shall at no time exceed one-tenth part of the amount of the 
capital stock of such association actually paid in. 

I find this change in the present act: 

Shall net exceed one-tenth part of the amount of the capital stock 
of such association actually paid lu and one-tenth part of its unim- 
paired surplus. 

That is a new feature. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Not until I finish. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman will read 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I proceed with the reading 
of the statute: 


But the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against 
actually existing values and the discount of commercial er business 
paper actually owned by the yawe negotiating the same shall not be 
considered as money borrewe: 


That is the old law. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield for just one mo- 
ment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman pardon 
me for just a second? Now. when I take up this proposed 
amendment I find the interpolation of 10 per cent of the unim- 
paired surplus. Then I find on page 2, in the clause numbered 
(3), the following: 

(3) The purchase or discount of any note or notes secttred by not 
less than a like face amount of bonds of the United States issued sinen 
April 24, 1917, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States, 
peas not be considered as money borrowed within the meaning of this 

Then I find a totally new provision attempted to be written 
into the law governing this question of bank discounts. That is 
as follows: 

But the total Habilities to any association of any person or of an 
company, corporation, or firm, npon any note or notes secured by suc 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness, purchased or discounted by suci 
association, shali not exceed 10 per cent of the capital and surpius 
of such association, i subject to such rules, regulations, and 
limitations as may be e. ished from time to time by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, that is an entirely new section sought to be written into 
this law. When section 5200 was passed it had no such pro- 
vision. The banks were permitted to control and manage their 
business. No attempt was made to put further control ef these 
banks and their property in the hands of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not care how 
good or estimable these men may be, you have no right to put 
in this bill a clause that will make this question of allowing 
loans upon these securities a matter of discretion in the hauds 
of these two gentlemen or whoever may be their successors. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield for just one mo- 
ment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that he has not read section 5200 as it exists at the present 
moment. I have it right here in my hand. Possibly he has 
the old statute passed in 1864. ' 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I understand that. 

Mr, PHELAN. But that was amended subsequently. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman find in 
the new section any such control given to the Comptroller of 
the Currericy and the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. PHELAN. No; I was referring to the other part. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is the part I am refer- 
ring to particularly. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; but then you made the allegation about 
one-tenth of the surplus, and that is in the present law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am not objecting to that. 
Understand, the purpose of this bill meets with my cordial 
and hearty approval. I will vote for any measure that helps 
us to dispose of liberty bonds, helps us to raise money to carry 
on the war, helps us to do our duty; but I am opposed to 
amendments that put it into the power of any two men to say 
what these loans shall be. That is what I object to. I am not 
opposing the bill as a measure to relieve the country or to 
help the sale of liberty bonds, I am opposing one part only of 
the bill, because the framers have sought to write into it a 
Provision that does not exist in any law upon the statute books 
to-day, giving the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the right to say, under regulations, what 
shall be done and what shall not be done in the matter of these 
loans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Some one says that this bill 
without such a limitation would be a great danger and peril. Is 
this true? Why. in the old law you left it to the board of 
directors and managers of your banks when you permitted com- 
mercial paper and bona fide drafts to be loaned upon or dis- 
counted ad libitum in every direction in their discretion. Is 
there any greater peril when you permit them to discount notes 
on the plighted faith of the United States Government behind 
its honds par for par? I ask you as men why insert this clause? 
Could it be for any other purpose? Is there any ulterior motive 
in it to give greater control over the banking system of the 
country? I am opposed to putting a power so great as this in 
the hands of any two men or in the hands of any three men, 
whoever they may be—Republicans or Democrats—whatever 
their politics. It is not business regulation. Directors of banks 
and stockholders in banks have an interest in preserving their 
own property as great, if not greater, than that which any set 
of men could have in regulating this subject. 

My friends, what peril is there when you permit a bank to 
discount its face value of a note backed with the face value of 
your Government bonds in excess of the 10 per cent allowed for 
other loans? Can not you leave that safely to the bank officials 
and let that matter be cared for in the usual routine of business 
of the banks? That is my objection. I have no objection to the 
10 per cent of the surplus being recited, which I referred to. 
That seems to be reasonable and proper. I have no objection 
to any other feature of this bill. I am going to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill to strike out, in line 10, beginning with the 
word “but,” all the rest of that paragraph. 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrvco]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
motion now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The unbroken rule of the House 
is that whoever has the right to the floor and yields time for 
debate, it is not in order for that Member to whom he yields to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Then I address the Chair, 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has the flood and has yielded 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that, unless the previous question is ordered, the 
Chair will give him an opportunity to offer his amendment. Of 
course, the Chair can not control the gentleman who has the 
floor if he demands the previous question and the demand is 
sustained by the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with a great deal 
of interest, as I always do, to any argument by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] involving a question of law. 
One mistake which the gentleman made was in reading from a 
statute that has been amended. That disposes of his objection 
to the “one-tenth of the unimpaired surplus” provision of 
the bill. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. x 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I read the old section, be- 
cause this bill refers to it. I knew the law with reference to 
the banking system had been changed relating to the surplus, 
but I read it because the statute is specially referred to in 


Mr. Speaker, I make that 


this act. i 
Mr. WINGO. If that is true, the gentleman should not con- 
demn the committee for bringing it in here; and if his argument 


is addressed to anything, it was to the maintenance of the 
limitation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman from Arkansas 
ought not to criticize the gentleman from Pennsylvania when 
the bill itself refers to that very law. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not criticize him, and he ought not to 
criticize the committee for the provision that is now in the law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit, 
I want to make myself clear that I was not quoting the old 
statute for the purpose of criticism. The revised act, under 
section 425, has reference to section 5200. Now, your bill simply 
quotes section 5200. 

Mr. WINGO. I am going to cover the two differences. I 
regret if the gentleman from Pennsylvania thinks I was criti- 
cizing him. He got the Revised Statutes when the change had 
been made, and if you will get the national banking act you 
will find that the section was amended in 1906 embodying the 
change the gentleman refers to. Now I will explain briefly the 
provisions of the present 10 per cent law, because I find that 
even some bank directors on the floor have not a clear concep- 
tion of this 10 per cent provision. 

What does the present law provide? It puts a limitation, a 
general limitation, of 10 per cent on the loaning power; that is, 
no national bank can loan more than 10 per cent of its capital 
stock and surplus to any one individual, firm, or corporation, 
or, in other words, to any one borrower. There is an apparent 
exception under the present law in two cases. The first is this: 
Say you have a bank that has a capital stock and surplus of 
$100,000. One person or corporation, one borrower could only 
borrow $10,000 under the general rule, but that would not 
preclude any one borrower who had gone to his limit on a 
direct loan from bringing a draft drawn against actual exist- 
ing value. 

I can give you an illustration on that, that will show you the 
necessity of that provision. To illustrate, I will take a product 
that I am familiar with, though, of course, it applies to other 
products, wheat, corn, oats, and so forth. Take cotton. A man 
buys so much cotton and puts it on the platform of a railroad. 
He get his bill of lading and takes it to the bank and draws on 
his principal for the value of the cotton, and this transaction 
is not a borrowing one under the 10 per cent limitation. ‘That 
is an indorsement, that is a drawing of a bill of exchange, that 
has back of it actual existing value. Under the rule another 
exception is this: Say a man has borrowed $10,000 and he 
finds he needs more funds, and his customers have given him 
notes well secured. He may take them over to his bank, in- 
dorse them, and discount them to his bank. The bank may take 
them, and he may sell ten thousand worth additional if he wants 
to, or a hundred thousand dollars, whatever amount the bank 
is willing to take, and his indorsement, the contingent liability 
represented by that indorsement, will not fall within the in- 
hibition of the 10 per cent rule. Those are the two exceptions 
of the general rule of 10 per cent under the existing law. The 
10 per cent goes to both the capital stock and the surplus, but 
the present law puts a limitation of 30 per cent on the capital. 
That is, the capital stock and the surplus might be such that 
10 per cent of the two combined would be more than 30 per 
cent of the capital alone, and under the present law you can not 
go beyond 30 per cent of the capital stock. 

What do we propose to do by this bill? We leave out the 
proposition that the gentleman from Wisconsin has suggested— 
the 80 per cent provision—and I will be frank and say that I 
think that ought to be retained. We put in another proposition, 
that they shall not count under the 10 per cent rule obligations 
which represent loans that are secured by these liberty bonds, 
that the limit to which they may go will be controlled by general 
rules, regulations, and limitations that the Comptroller will 
make, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

That brings it down to the real criticism of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. I agree with him as to what 
I want done. I agree with him as to the necessity of having a 
limitation, but I differ from him in his interpretation of what 
is now being done and the purposes of it. Let us see. We still 
leave it to the discretion of the directors to control. The object 
of this provision is not to allow the whole thing to be left to the 
control of the comptroller. The present existing law gives the 
comptroller control in a great many instances that are more 
important than this. 

- Mr, HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO, Let me finish my statement first. It will be 
still left to the control of the directors of the bank, but suppose 
there are improvident directors, who let out all their loanable 
funds to one borrower, then should there not be some check upon 
those improvident directors? I think the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] would agree to that. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
ernment bonds. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. In connection with the gen- 
tleman’s last remark, will he permit me to ask what difference 
there is between lending on Government bonds and lending on 
either one of the other two classes? The other two classes of 
paper are without limit; there is no limit on them, Why should 
there be a limit upon the subject of borrowing on your own 
Government bonds? 

Mr. WINGO. Of course there is a difference between the se- 
curities. But security is not the basis of the 10 per cent limita- 
tion. 

Under this bill we do. not do what the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania seems to think we do—leave it to the Comptroller of 
the Currency to determine the amount of loans that each par- 
ticular bank can make. Instead of doing that we require him 
to make general rules, regulations, and limitations that will be 
applicable to every bank under given conditions, which would 
be a limitation to the action of the board of directors. If it 
permitted him to say that in no event should they make a loan 
in excess of 10 per cent unless the comptroller gave his per- 
mission in that particular instance, I, of course, would not favor 
that. I think these regulations should be general in character, 
and they should be applicable to every bank, and the question 
would come up, not, Am I violating the wishes of the comptroller 
with reference to my particular bank? but the rules and regula- 
tions which the comptroller by experience has laid down as 
applicable to all banks. I think there is a clear distinction be- 
tween the two, and that instead of our giving power away that 
the power we have given is not one to be abused but a power to 
check an abuse in others. I now yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. HUSTED. By removal of the 30 per cent limitation, as 
I understand the bill, you permit unlimited advances in the case 
of class 1 and class 2, but in the case of class 3, which is an 
infinitely better security, you would first impose a 10 per cent 
limitation and then you further provide that the Comptroller of 
the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may further decrease or increase the amount that can be 
advanced under item 3. 

Now, I would like to know, why do you impose no limitation 
in the case of class (1) and class (2) and you impose a limita- 
tion in the case of class (3), which is a much better security 
than class (1) or class (2)? 

Mr. WINGO. The trouble with the gentleman is that he is 
in error as to his facts. The present existing law does not put 
any limitation upon class 1 or class 2. 

Mr. HUSTED. Thirty per cent. 

Mr. WINGO. The 30 per cent—here I will read into the 
Record, so those who want to study the Recorp can do so, the 
present statute, section 5200. The present existing law, not 
what we propose, but the present existing law, which can be 
found in the revised national bank act: z 


The total liabilities to any association of any person, or of any com- 
pany, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, including in the liabili- 
ies of a company or firm the liabilities of the several members thereof, 
shall at no time exceed one-tenth part of the amount of the capital 
stock of such associations actually pua in and unimpaired and one- 
tenth part of its unimpaired surpius fund 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Can the gentleman give me fiye minutes more? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 22 minutes 


Not if they were secured by Gov- 
Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


The time of the gentleman has 


remaining. 
Mr. PHELAN. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman. 
Mr. HARDY, Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WINGO. Let me finish reading the statute, and then I 
will answer the gentleman from New York, and then I will yield 
to the gentleman: 

Provided, however, That the total of such liabilities shall in no event 
exceed 30 per cent of the capital stock of the association. But the dis- 
count of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually existin, 
values, and the discount of commercial or business paper actually own 
by the person negotiating the same shall not be considered as money 
borrowed. . 

Now, the gentleman from New York will see that 30 per cent 
limitation is not upon (1) and (2) under existing law, so we 
do not make any change as to them by this bill. 

Mr. HUSTED. Even assuming that to be true, and it un- 
doubtedly is, why is the preference given to item (1) and item 
(2) over item (3)? Why are more liberal loans permitted under 
items (1) and (2) than under.(3)? ; 
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Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has two erroneous impressions, 
The same limitation that is put upon the liberty loan proposi- 
tion is put upon items (1) and (2). But I think if the gentle- 
man will read the bill he wili find he is in error. In other 
words, the limitation with regard to rules and regulations to 
be promulgated by the comptroller apply to everything except 
the broad general 10 per cent limitation. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman from New York seems to have 
the idea that the limitations are made on account of the 
security. 

Mr. WINGO. No; I am in error about the last proposition, 
The gentleman from New York is right. 

Mr. HARDY. If I understand it right the limitation is in 
the banking law at the present time, and the limitations you 
have proposed in this bill are not made on the ground of security, 
because the borrower might have securities worth more than the 
whole bank capital stock, but they are made for other purposes. 
This is to limit the power to absorb the funds by one borrower, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is correct in that. 

Mr, PHELAN. I think I understand what the gentleman 
desires, and I would like to explain 

Mr. WINGO. Go ahead. 

Mr. PHELAN, I will yield to the gentleman more time. 

Mr. WINGO. All right. 

Mr. PHELAN. Here is the proposition we must constantly 
keep in mind. It is not a question simply of security. You 
might have the very best security in the world, but one of the 
most important elements in connection with security is its 
liquidity. Now, sections (1) and (2) have to do with com- 
mercial transactions, The way it operates is this. If I borrow 
money from a bank under sections (1) and (2), I am going to 
get the money out of this very transaction to meet my obliga- 
tion when it is due. Under (3), if I borrow money to buy 
bonds, I am not going to get out of the transaction the money 
to meet my obligation when it is due. It may be if I get too many 
bonds I am obliged to sell my bonds at an inopportune time. 
It may be if the bank demands those notes somebody will have 
to sell liberty bonds at a time when those bonds ought not to be 
sold, so there is a distinction made between (1) and (2) group 
and the (3) group. There is a distinction between those two, 
not on the ground of security but on the ground of liquidity, 
on account of the method of doing business. If I have not made 
it clear I would like to explain it further. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Speaker, that brings us down to 
the question the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] brought up 
a while ago. There is not any distinction in this act and the 
war-finance bill on the question he raises, because we treat in 
this case only the question of limitation on amount that may be 
loaned to each borrower, and the question of security is not 
involved. 

Mr. HARDY. I did not differ with the gentleman. My idea 
was to support the explanation that this limitation contem- 
plated was not on account of the lack of security but for the 
convenience of the communities. 

Mr, WINGO. It is only for the purpose of preventing one 
individual or group absorbing all the loaning power of a bank. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
in reference to the proposed amendment. If the bill is enacted 
as now drawn and this control is given to the comptroller and 
Secretary of the Treasury, will it permit them to change the 
rule with reference to (1) and (2) now? In other words, would 
they have the power then to change the method of discounting 
that paper in relation to the 10 per cent that the bank can loan 
to one individual? 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman refer to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, he cuts out the authority of 
the Comptroller of the Currency to provide rules, regulations, 
and limitations, 

Mr. SNYDER. I understand that. 

Mr. WINGQ. In other words, the comptroller would be left 
without any power at all to check any improvident directors 
who might want to permit one borrower or group of borrowers 
to absorb all the capital and even the deposits by their loans. 

Mr. SNYDER. What I wanted to know was whether it would 
change the relation of notes that banks can now discount as 
referred to here in (1) and (2). Would it make any difference 
whether this control was put into this bill or not with regard to 
the discounting of unlimited amounts of that paper? 

Mr. WINGO, Not on (1) and (2); not a bit. 
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Mr. GLASS. It seems to me that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has a total misapprehension of the purpose of this pro- 
vision of the bill. It is really a limitation. It is a check upen 
improvident banking. Somebody must determine—some au- 
thority—how far a bank may go. In talking about taking the 
bridle off, if you eliminate this provision from the bill vou will 
indeed have taken the bridle off, and there will be nobody to 
determine whether a bank is making improvident loans or not 
under the provisions of the act. 

Nr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would like to have a questiom explained. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then I yield one minute more to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. z 

Mr. ROBBENS. I am not clear on this. Is the limitation of 
30 per cent still retained in this bill if enacted in its present 


? 
Mr. WINGO. No. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is entirely eliminated? 

Mr. WINGO. The 30 per cent provision is not in the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. There is no limitation? 

Mr. WINGO. The limitation of 10 per cent of the capital 
stock and surplus is retained, but the 30 per cent provision of 
existing law is repealed by this bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then, would it be possible for a borrower, 
if he had borrowed: 10 per cent from the national bank, to bring 
liberty loans to the bank and berrow all the rest of the capital 
under this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. That would be true if we were to put in the 30 
per cent provision, as it is in the present law, as it would not 
apply to the liberty loan at all, because the 30 per cent provision 
in the existing law comes after the 10 per cent provision, but be- 
fore that provision covering the first and second classes of paper. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I wanted to know if it was possible for a 
borrower, after he had borrowed 10 per cent under the exist- 
ing law, to borrew the entire surplus of the bank remaining. 

Mr. WINGO. Unless the Comptroller ef the Currency, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, in the rules and 
regulations would put some limitation upon it. If we adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], 
it would take the whole bridle off, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] said, and the idea is to adopt some rules and 
regulations that can put some limitation on the operation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not leave it to the directors? 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose we have improvident directors? The 
reason for the 10 per cent rule grew out of the fact that we did 
have some improvident directors. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the 
House, it seems to me we are getting valuable information upon 
this amendment. Some of the ground already traveled may be 
again gone over by myself in a way. 

I wish to say that this amendment has to do with the best 
security of any of the classes mentioned in it. The chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency says that if the 


The time of the gentleman 


amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is permitted it |. 


will take the bridle off and open the door to improvident direc- 
tors on unlimited loans. Now, the present banking law allows 
a man to borrow 10 per cent of the capital and surplus of any 
national bank, and it can cash its customers’ paper to an unlim- 
ited amount, whether it be commercial paper or bills of ex- 
change, not exceeding 30 per cent of its capital stock and sur- 
plus. That same restriction would still be in the law if the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GnaHAu! 
should prevail. You could not give your note secured by a 
liberty bond to exceed 30 per cent of the capital of the bank. 

Mr. WINGO. I beg the gentleman's pardon. He does not 
want to make an inaccurate statement. The 30 per cent pro- 
vision comes in the law now after the general rule of capital 
stock and surplus, and after that provision comes the provision 
as to class (1) and (2) and the liberty bond proposition. So 
if you reinstate the 80 per cent provision as it is now in the 
existing law it would not apply to the liberty bond loan at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think that this amendment is 
proper. We should do everything we can to aid in the sale and 
disposition of these liberty bonds. I incorporate the provision 
of the present banking law: } ; 

LIMITATION OF LIABILITIES WHICH MAY BE INCURRED BY ANY ONH 
: PEUSON,. COMPANY, ETC. 

425. Sec, 5200 [as amended 1906]; The total Mabilities to any asso- 
ciation, of any person, or of eompany, corporation, or firm, for 


any 
money borrowed, including in the Habilities of a company or firm the 
liabilities of the several members thereof, shall at no e ex one- 


ally paid in and unimpaired and one-tenth R 
| plus fund: Provided, however, That the total of such liabilities shall in 


| tenth part of the amount of the capital stock of such associations metu- 


part of its unimpaired sur- 


no event exceed 30 per cent of the capital stock of the association. 


But the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actu- 
ally existing values and the discount of commercial or b ess paper 
actually owned by the person. negotiating the same shall not be con- 


sidered as money borrowed. 


What I would like to see is an amendment so that anyone 
wishing to borrow money at a bank and give liberty bonds as 
security could borrow to the full amount of the bonds, in the 
discretion of the bank, in the same way and to like extent that 
the bank can now take commercial paper or buy exchange. 
These liberty bonds are gilt-edged security, and their value and 
uses should not be restricted in any way; while if this measure 
becomes a law—and I quote from the bill— 

(3) The purchase or discount of any note or notes secured by not less 
than a like face amount of bonds of the United States issued since April 
24, 1917,. or certificates. of indebtedness of the United States, shall not 
be considered as money borrowed. within the meaning of this section, 
but the total Habilities to any association of any person or of any com- 
pany, corporation, or firm, upon any note or notes secured by such bonds 
or certificates of indebtedness, purchased or discounted by such associa- 
tion, shall not exceed 10 per cent of the capital and surplus of such 
association, except subject to such rules, regulations, a limitations 
as may be established from time to time by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
renoy, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Liberty bonds should at least be put upon the same footing as 
commercial paper and‘ as bills of exchange. If the amendment of 
the gentleman: from Pennsylvania prevails, it will put them upon 
the same footing as to commercial paper and as to bills of ex- 
change, without the added proviso that the restriction would be 10 
per cent of the capital and surplus of the bank, in the discretion 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and Secretary of the Treasury, 
T say that if a bank is perfectly secure when it can loan an unlim- 
ited amount upon commercial paper or bill of exchange, it does 
not take any chances: whatever when it loans upon liberty bonds, 
the security of our Government. We want to sell these liberty 
bonds for the most righteous cause that ever was maintained. 
and we do not want these restrictions, I think the banks’ should 
be restricted, as the gentleman from Arkansas says, but this is 
the wrong place to restrict them when we have Government 
bonds behind a man's paper. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In a moment. And I say, gentle- 
men of the House, that we should put no restrictions that are 
improper upon the bonds of our Government. ‘They are just as 
good as the Government itself, and when they are not good my 
ah ta is no good and my personal liberty and security are im- 
paired. 

I say that the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is proper, and I say further that under the banking laws 
and under the rules and regulations of the Comptroller of the 
Currency he can tell a bank what it must do, and when one 
improvident bank is penalized you would not want every bank 
in the country upon which the business of the country depends 
held down to the level of that little improvident bank. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Ves. Then I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from: South Carolina. 

Mr. WINGO. I suppose the gentleman: agrees that the pur- 
pose of this provision is to make it possible to distribute these 
bonds throughout. the country among the people as much as 
possible? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what I want, so that we 
can go to the people and to the banks. 

Mr. WINGO. If vou adopt the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and take the bridle off and have no limita- 
tion, then it would be possible for one borrower of the bank, if 
the bank would permit it, to absorb. all the loanable funds, and 
then when. you want to dispose of liberty bonds: you can not 
do so. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
ducted in that way. 

Mr. WINGO. But you may find that some are. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can name some where every dol- 
lar of the capital stock is in Government bonds already, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Some of them fail, too. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not many, under our present 
Comptroller of the Currency, by the way he looks after them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDEEL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
is recognized for two minutes, 


I do not think our banks: are con- 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I confess to comparatively 
little knowledge of banks or the banking business. I depend, 
to a considerable extent, in matters of this sort on the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hayes]. I assume that those gentlemen and all the other 
members of the Committee on Banking and Currency, having 
agreed that this legislation increasing the credits of the Federal 
reserve banks may extend on the security of Government bonds, 
is under present circumstances and conditions helpful or per- 
haps necessary for the success of the flotation of the third lib- 
erty loan, have arrived at that conclusion after careful consid- 
eration, and I am therefore constrained to follow them in their 
view. It is highly important that this loan be successfully 
launched and I am anxious to support any legislation that will 
aid in making it a success. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee having these matters in charge to this situation, which 
confronts the stockmen of my section of the country. At the 
present time there is a limitation on the Federal reserve banks 
in the acceptance of paper based on live stock to a maturity of 
six months. I imagine that so far as that relates to certain 
classes of the live-stock business, as it affects the feeder, the 
time may be quite long enough. But that is not true in the 
business as carried on in the western and range sections, where 
our people are making an earnest effort to increase the produc- 
tion of live stock. Our live-stock paper in the range country 
largely, in fact, generally, runs for a year. It is largely based 
on advances on purchases in the spring, while the marketing 
comes late in the fall or some time during the winter. Our 
people have found it difficult to secure the accommodation that 
they need with the present limitation. 

I presume the gentleman will not at this time care to express 
an opinion as to whether an exception might safely be made in 
the case of paper of this kind, but I do hope that the committee 
will give careful consideration to the matter, and I trust there 
is reasonable ground for the hope of making an exception in 
paper of that sort, so necessary to the growth and success of 
the meat-producing industries. 

Mr. GLASS. I will suggest to my friend from Wyoming that 
there is nothing in the law to prevent a renewal of those notes. 
It can be very easily adjusted in the local banks, I think. If a 
note matures in six months, I imagine there will be no difficulty 
in the world in renewing it for six months longer. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand if the paper is one-year paper, 
it is not available for discount purposes until a sufficient time 
has elapsed, so that it has six months or less to run before 
maturity. 

Mr. GLASS. But at maturity it can be renewed for whatever 
period the transaction might seem to require. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the difficulty, as our people see it. 
There might be a renewal, but our people can not afford to take 
that chance; besides, the stockman is often far from the banks 
and the banks far from the Federal reserve banks, and there 
are too many elements of risk to make that procedure safe or 
satisfactory. I shall present the matter in the form of a bill 
for the further consideration of the committee. 

Mr. GLASS. I think our committee would be glad if the gen- 
tleman would. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a matter of vital importance to the 
range stock-growing country; not only to the stockmen but to 
those engaged in all branches of agricultural industry. Their 
returns are annual; their loans must be for the same period. 
It is true if our banks were larger and could always be certain 
of their ability to extend credits, if we were not so far removed 
from reserve centers, and it was always convenient for stock- 
men to reach the banks and renew their paper, we might get 
along fairly well on six months’ accommodations, but under 
our conditions the present limitation is most unsatisfactory. 

I shall not take the time of the committee longer at this 
time, but will ask early consideration of a bill I will introduce 
to extend the loan period on agricultural and live-stock paper 
to one year. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to discuss this 
bill at this time. But following the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpvetr] as to the desirability of extend- 
ing the time for agricultural paper from a 6 months’ limit, 
as it now stands, to a 12-months’ limit, as proposed in a bill 
which I recently filed in the House, and which is now, as I 
understand it, pending before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I desire to indorse the statement of the gentleman 


The gentleman from Nebraska 


from Wyoming relative to the value of such a change to the 
farmers, cattle owners, and meat producers of the Northwest. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that paper limited 
to six months does not accommodate agriculturalists, whose 
crops are ‘annual crops, sufficiently to give them the benefit they 
ought to have? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. In our part of the country nearly every- 
thing is measured in terms of 12 months. We have annual 
crops and the anuual turning over of our live stock. The pur- 
chasers and producers having for years been in the habit of 
dealing with yearly paper instead of monthly, quarterly or 
semiannual paper, they do not get along, do not figure out so 
well, with paper limited to six months. Perhaps they ought to 
change their banking customs and revise their methods, This 
is difficult to do. Short-term commercial paper is made so be- 
cause it is based upon the turn-over period of their stock in 
trade. But it would be a matter of great advantage to the 
beef producers of the West if this limit could be raised from 6 
months to 12 months, because that is the turn-over period of 
their stock in trade. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency if such a feature has been considered by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency since the passage of the 
Federal reserve banking act, extending the limit of farm paper 
from six months to a year? 

Mr. GLASS. There has been no formal consideration of that 
proposition by the committee. The gentleman has his bill before 
the committee, but we have not yet considered it. 

Mr. SLOAN. I filed it only recently, and I wondered whether 
the matter had come up before the committee. 

Mr. GLASS. It has not. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was not in any wise suggesting that the com- 
mittee has been derelict. 

Mr. GLASS. We have not considered it, but we shall be very 
glad to consider it at any time the gentleman desires to be 
heard. 

Mr. SLOAN. I should be glad to have such 2 hearing before 
the committee, because one of the large problems of this coun- 
try, as gentlemen on this floor well know, is the production of 
meats and grains. The surplus production of meats and grains 
is quite largely in the Northwest. A large portion of the meats 
which come to the cities of the East and go across the sea is 
produced on these large ranches and farms. For their purposes 
it would be a vast advantage if there was this leeway of 12 
months granted wheu loans are first made. I have talked with 
ranchmen and farmers as well as bankers, and it is so 
considered by all of them. It gives both the large producer 
and banker relief to know that his loan is made and does not 
have to be renewed in the middle of the turn-over period. 
I think the chairman of the committee [Mr. Grass] suggested a 
few moments ago, and properly, that probably six-montlis’ loans 
could be extended to make them a year from original date, 
but that is not always true. With a change in the character 
of the season, a drouth, flood, or crop failure from any cause, 
the banks may become cramped, and then they must say, We 
can not extend this paper, or if we do extend it we can not do 
it on the terms that were considered at the time we made the 
original loan, because confidence at the center is weakened 
in us, and we either can not renew, or, if we do, conditions we 
impose must be onerous, because such are imposed on us.” So it 
would be an advantage and a great source of confidence to the 
borrower and banker if everything could be figured in terms 
of one year. So that they could rest easy knowing they had a 
year ahead of them to make their arrangements to put out their 
crops, buy their cattle, run them through the grass season, and 
then feed them in the winter. Their terms of borrowing and 
the maturing of their investments would then coincide. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman that that phase of 
banking was thoroughly considered and discussed when we had 
the Federal reserve legislation originally under consideration, 
and we thought the six months’ limitation was wise, in view of 
all the circumstances, particularly in view of the fact that there 
is nothing in the act and nothing intended in the act to prevent 
renewals of notes based on live-stock transactions. It is a mat- 
ter which can better be determined by the local banks of the 
various communities than attended to by a general provision in 
the law. 

Mr. SLOAN. But when the law was passed, of course it was 
considered with strict reference to a condition of peace. Now 
it is quite different, when the Government is anxiously insisting 
that men exert themselves strenuously and strain their credit, 
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perhaps, in order to increase and sometimes multiply production. 
It has become a very acute question in our part of the country. 
Time limit of loans is made five years to corperations and 
others under the new War Corporation, in order to obtain the 
services of transportation companies, munition manufacturers, 
and other institutions rendering a service to the citizens and 
Nation. 

Where is there such urging by the Government to produce as 
is constantly being made upon farmers and ranchinen to speed 
up, increase seeding that a greater harvest may result. multi- 
ply cattle and sheep that our armies may be fed? Are the pro- 
ducers the only ones to be kept, so far as credits are concerned, 
in the strait-jackets constructed for conditions of peace? 

Quite recently complaint was made that regional banks were 
refusing to take member paper representing purchase price of 
tractors on the ground that tractors were not such agricultural 
articles as were contemplated by the law as a basis for mem- 
ber-bank purchase and rediscount at the regional bank. I took 
the matter up with the reserve bank officials here at Washing- 
ton and obtained a statement that tractor paper was and could 
be used as agricultural paper if it conformed to the time limit. 
That is proper. Such paper should be permitted to run a year, 
because the tractor is taking the place of reduced man and 
horse power incident to the war and is taking up the “ white 
man's burden” to speed up and increase the production of food 
for ourselves and the allies. 

I hope that early hearing and favorable action may be given 
by the Banking and Currency Committee and after that by 
Congress on the bill which I have filed. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is this the proper time te offer amendments 
to the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not, unless the gentleman 
has the floor in his own right, in which case it is permissible 
to offer amendments, but the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes] has the floor. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Emerson]. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 25 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Win the gentleman from Ohio allow me 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair? 

Mr. EMERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin for 
that 

Mr. ST AFFORD. When will it be in order to offer amend- 
ments to this bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. When a measure is being con- 
sidered in the House any gentleman who has the floor in his 
own right has the right to offer amendments; but the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is well aware that under the rules of the House, 
when time is yielded for the purpose of debate, it is not in 
order for the person having the floor for debate to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it be in order for the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hayes] to yield to any gentleman during 
the time that he has for general debate, for the purpose of 
offering an amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It would, but the gentleman 
from California would then lose the floor. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Emerson] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Speaker, one year ago April 6, which is 
next Saturday, this country declared war against Germany. 
Never since this country entered into the war has the hour been 
more crucial than it is at the present time. Our allies are bat- 
tling to beat back the mighty army of the Kaiser. Our boys are 
going to the battle front every day. No greater responsibility 
ever rested upon this country and none will during this war 
than right now. 

Now is our time to strike a blow for liberty, for democracy, 
and for civilization. Now is ogr opportunity as never before to 
strike against antoeracy and one-man power. Nothing can do 
our gllies as much good, nothing can encourage thein, nothing 
ean show them that we are with them until victory comes, and 
until peace comes with honor, for we want no other peace, as 
much as a large oversubscription to the third liberty loan, the 
campaign for the raising of which opens next Saturday, one year 
from the day of our entrance into the war. Nothing could give 
our brave boys who are now over the sea any more encournge- 
ment, nothing could give our brave boys who are going over 
the sens any more encouragement, as the buying of these liberty 
bonds speedily. 


Let us show the world that we are in this war in earnest; that 
we mean to stay in the war until peace comes with honor, and 
until victory crowns our efforts. 

Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton call to us out of the 
past. Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and MeKinley, and all the 
mighty men of the Nation now dead call out to us to stand firm 
in this great crisis. 

We must deny ourselves if necessary that the soldier and 
sailor has all the necessities and comforts, and all the guns and 
ammunition necessary. 

Those of us who can not fight can buy liberty bonds and fur- 
FRS these necessities and comforts and these guns and ammuni- 

on. 

Let us tell the Kaiser that we are coming with 850,000,000, 000 
more of bonds if necessary. 

The contest now raging in this world is not one between 
nations, it is between two great principles—autocracy and 
democracy; between the government by the few and the gov- 
ernment by the many; between bigotry and civilization. 

We have taken our stand on the side ef right, and we must 
fight for right with every ounce of energy this Nation has, and 
never yield to wrong. 

What is America’s answer to the autocrat of the world? In 
the words of our fathers we have pledged our lives, our wealth, 
and our honor to this great cause of werld democracy. 

Our allies are engaged in the greatest battle of this war, and 
nothing could encourage them any more than a great oversub- 
scription of this third liberty loan. 

In this campaign for the third liberty loan the city of Cleve- 
land and the great State of Ohio will not be found wanting. 
The city of Cleveland oversubscribed her quota in the first and 
second liberty loans, and she will oversubseribe herself in this 
third liberty loan, There is no doubt about the patriotism of the 
people of the city of Cleveland and the great State of Ohio. If 
the remainder of the cities and States in this Nation do as weil 
as the city ef Cleveland and the State of Ohio, this third liberty 
loan will be one grand success. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kearns.] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia yield to the gentleman from Ohio for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment? 

Mr. HAYES. I do not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KEARNS] is recognized for debate for five minutes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, when the proper time comes I 
want to offer an amendment to strike out all of the paragraph 
after the word “ association,” in line 15, page 2. 

This bill was intended for only one purpose. Under the pres- 
ent law any man with the proper security can go to his bank 
and borrow an amount equal to 10 per cent of the enpital stock 
and surplus of that bank. This bill was intended to allow a 
borrower, in addition to that amount, to borrow another 10 per 
cent of the capital stock of the bank and its surplus, provided 
he has that much represented by liberty bonds to put up as 
collateral security. Now, that is all that this bill provides, but 
here is a proviso that I would like to see stricken out of the 
bill, which provides that the borrower may do this, provided 
further, he ean get the consent of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Secretary of the Treasury. It seems to me we 
are too prone to pass laws and then to provide that they shall 
be effective if somebody else says so. The very object of this 
bill is to allow men to borrow money with which to buy liberty 
bonds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his letter to the chairman 
of the committee asks for a law of this kind so that a man can 
go to his bank and borrow additional money up to 10 per cent 
provided he has liberty bonds to offer as collateral security. 
Then why leave the clause in the bill that after we have the 
law, before we can do what the bill provides, we must get the 
consent of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why not put liberty bonds on the 
same footing as commercial paper where you can borrow to any 
limit? 

Mr. GLASS. The answer to that is that commercial paper 
is a quick asset. Itis a liquid asset; when the loan is made it 
is made with a view of automatically clearing itself. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in defense of my proposition to 
strike out this language, I will say that the bank itself can use 
every dollar of its eapital in buying liberty bonds. Why not 
allow its patrons to buy the bonds in their individual names 
and offer the bank the same collateral security that it would 
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have if it bought the bonds itself. Why make the borrower get 
the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury and Comptroller 
of the Currency? 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman does not understand. The 
banks can loan to the individual up to 10 per cent of the capi- 
tal and surplus on liberty bonds, but before any bank can loan 
more than 10 per cent secured by liberty bonds there will have 
to be general regulations put out by the Comptroller and Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes; but if we are going to pass a law why 
ean not we read that proposition into the law itself? 

Mr. PHELAN. Read what into the law? 

Mr. KEARNS. The very proposition the gentleman makes, 
if a borrower wants to borrow $10,000 from any one bank 
although he is a borrower before to the extent of $10,000—if he 
wants to borrow $10,000 more on liberty bonds as collateral 
security he can get it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Because it is wiser to put some limitation 
on the amount of the loans that can be made by the bank even 
on liberty bonds as security. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, that might be true if this propo- 
sition was not true—that any bank in the United States can 
expend every dollar of its money in the purchase of liberty 
bonds, title to be taken in its own name. Why not then allow 
the borrewer to buy the bonds in his own name and give the 
bank that same security by way of collateral that the bank 
would have if it expended its own money? 

Mr. PHELAN. I can explain it to the gentleman, but I do 
not want to do it in the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. KEARNS. I think that my amendment ought fo be 
adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Tes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In reference to the answer of the 
chairman of the Banking Committee that they do not want the 
banks to invest in liberty bonds because they are not liquid, 
I want to say there will never be five minutes on earth that 
you can not dispose of liberty bonds on the market. There will 
be a safe market and a man cap go in to-day and get every 
dollar of the bank's cfpital on commercial paper, so why not 
allow him to do it on liberty bonds? 

Mr. KEARNS. That is what the bill provides. It provides 
that anyone who has the collateral security in the shape of 
liberty bonds can buy up to 10 per cent of the stock and surplus 
of that bank snbject to such rules and regulations as may be 
established by the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. What is the use of leaving that provision 
in there? There is. absolutely no use, because that same bank 
could take its own funds up to the extent of its capital and buy 
liberty bonds. The object is to allow the people of the country to 
get these bonds, and if you can sell all the bonds to 10,000 differ- 
ent persons you ought not to do so if there are 20,000 who want 
to purchase them. Place the bonds in as many different hands 
as you possibly can. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and the gentleman from California have the floor, and 
the gentleman from Michigan has not the floor to make the 
request. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can not the time of the gentleman 
be extended by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House ean do anything by 
unanimous consent, but the gentleman has not the floor to 
submit the request. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, to save time I will yield five 
minutes more to the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. KEARNS. The only thing I hope to do in this bill is 
to cut out all of the red tape. As it stands, the borrower at 
the bank would be required to depend on rules and regulations 
that might be drawn up and adopted under this bill by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
I want this bill when it is finished, when it becomes a law. to 
so read that any man can go to the bank who wants to borrow 
$10,000, if he has $10,000 in collateral security represented by 
liberty bonds, and get the money or any less amount he so 
chooses. It seems to me to be a senseless procedure to give 


the banks the right to use every dollar of their funds in the 
purchase of these bonds in the bank’s ewn name and then say to 
that bank you can not loan it to individuals on these bonds 
unless there is a provision made by the Treasury of the United 
States authorizing you to do the same thing that the banks have 


the right to do in their own name. That position can not be 
defended—— 

Mr. GLASS rose. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like to have the gentleman defend it 
in his own time. I do not believe there is any man on the floor 
of this House who can defend such a position as that, and I 
would like to appeal to the membership of this House to give 
this question great consideration, because it is the only impor- 
tant clause in the bill. It is the only new matter in the bill. I 
would like to impress upon the mind of every man who is going 
to vote upon this measure, and especially upon this amendment, 
that one of the great objects in selling these bonds, one of the 
great arguments that has been used and will be used in the fu- 
ture, is to let the little fellow all over the country buy them. 
In that way he will feel that he is more interested in being an 
American than he would be if he held none of the securities of 
the Government. Get as many men, women, and even children 
in the United States directly financially interested in their Gov- 
ernment as you can and you will do much to engender in them 
a greater patriotism than even now prevails; they will be doubly 
patriotic, because they will have an additional financial interest in 
the outcome of this the greatest war that was ever waged in the 
history of mankind. I believe there is plenty of patriotism in 
America to-day. In all my acquaintance I do not know of a 
man, woman, or child who is not imbued with the idea of 
patriotism and the hope of winning this war; but I think I 
know something about human nature also, and I believe that the 
more people you get directly financially interested in your Goy- 
ernment the more you will enhance the spirit of patriotism, the 
more you will awaken a patriotic thought and action; and if 
men, women, and children all over this country know that they 
can go to their bank and borrow money and give as collateral 
security the bonds they are going to buy with that money, there 
will be thousands who will seek these bonds who otherwise 
would not. I want to see this bill, when it leaves this House, so 
written that no man, however great he may be, can write into it 
a provision that would stop these men and women from buying 
these bonds. 

I yield back any time that I have. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rowe]. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, there is a feature in reference to 
this bill to which I would like to call the attention of the 
House, and that is that it will encourage manufacturers and 
business men living in small places to buy bonds of the United 
States and to do a much larger and better business with their 
local banks. Nearly every large manufacturer throughout New 
England, for instance, has to have an account with a husiness 
bank in New York or Philadelphia or Boston, begause the local 
banks can not loan him a sufficient amount of money. If that 
manufacturer could own $50,000 or $100,000 of bonds of the 
United States, then at the season of the year when he bas to 
borrow money he could go to his local bank with his United 
States bonds and not be limited because the capital of that bank 
happens to be only $100,000 or $150,000. In other words. he 
would carry all his deposits there instead of being forced to 
carry deposits in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, and at the 
same time be able in his rush season, when he is compelled to 
buy extensively, to do business with the local bank. He would 
not be forced to go to New York or Boston or Philadelphia to 
borrow his money if he could use as collateral the United States 
bonds. On the other hand, it would enable him to purchase a 
larger amount of United States bonds than he otherwise would 
feel able to take from the capital of his business. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. If he is required now to go to New York to 
get capital to run his business, how do you expect he will get 
$50,000 of bonds? He would have to buy and pay for them. 

Mr, ROWE. Yes; but the bonds are purchased with surplus, 
but his borrowing is only once or twice a year, when he is pur- 
chasing large quantities of raw materials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia used all the time that he is going to use? 

Mr. HAYES. I think so. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to address myself to 
the proposed amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Surrhl a few moments ago 
put his finger upon what I consider the weak spot in that 
amendment, although he used it to sustain the amendment. He 
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says, and it is true, that the Comptroller of the Currency. can 
control the amount of money that the bank loans in any one 
way or to any one concern, and that is true, but how does he 
do it? The bank examiner goes around end he discovers that 
this bank has loaned a very large amount to one concern, with 
certain securities. A report is made, and the comptroller says 
to the bank that it must unload a lot of that—that it is not 
safe. That occurs, however, after the loan has been made. We 
want the banks to know before they make these loans on United 
States bonds exactly what they can do, and not have a bank 
loaning very largely and then the comptroller coming around 
and saying that it must unload. We want the rules and regu- 
lations laid down beforehand, and not leave it to an unknown 
quantity when the bank comes to make these loans on these 
bonds, and for that reason that amendment should not be 
adopted, because otherwise it will enable every bank to know 
that while it is loaning largely it is loaning under a specific 
regulation which guarantees it against being required to unload 
at any particular minute; but if the amendment is adopted, it 
leaves it all in doubt until after the loan is made. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, the statement of the case made 
by my colleague from South Carolina is conclusive. I simply 

want to refer to the suggested amendment by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. He seems to have the idea that there is 
some insidious purpose here to give the Comptroiier of the 
Currency and the Secretary of the Treasury power that they 
do not already possess. As a matter of fact, the Comptroller 
of the Currency has been an autocrat in the banking com- 
munity for 50 years. It is necessary that a man in that posi- 
tion should be an autocrat. He has now full control with 
respect to matters such as are involved in the discussion that 
has gone on here to-day. The Comptroller of the Currency can 
permit a bank to exceed this very requirement of 10 per cent 
in making loans. 

It rests absolutely in the discretion of the Comptroller of the 
Currency to compel a bank to restore its reserve which bears 
an essential relation to its loans. So that, in principle, there is 
not one particle of power given to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency by this provision that he does not already possess with 
respect to loans by banks as affecting their reserves. 

Now, furthermore, it has been asked why banks have been 
permitted to invest in United States bonds without limitation 
if it is desirable to prescribe this limitaton as to loans based 
on Government bonds as security. One reason is that, prior to 
the enactment of the Federal reserve law, United States bonds 
were used as the basis for national-bank circulation. It was 
searcely possible, under that system, for a bank to so clutter 
itself up with these securities so as to be unable, almost in- 
stantly, to realize on them, because of their convertibility into 
currency. These liberty bonds do not bear the circulation 
privilege, and while it may not be wise at this time to limit 
the amount that a bank may buy on its own account, it is 
desirable to put a limitation, in the way of regulations to be 
made by the comptroller, upon the amount a bank may loan 
to any one person, firm, or corporation with Government bonds, 
having no circulation privilege, as security. We want to exceed 
the 10 per cent limit, but we do not want to leave the thing 
wide open. We have got to lodge discretion somewhere against 
ill-judged and improvident banking. We have to trust some- 
body to say that a bank shall go so far, but no further, 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Why, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns], 
who would not yield to me a while ago, advanced a proposi- 
tion that would have defeated his own avowed purpose. Under 
his suggested amendment a bank might loan a single individual 
every dollar of its available funds for the purchase of liberty 
bonds so it would not have a dollar left to loan to any other 
patron of the bank. Thus, instead of diffusing the ownership 
of those liberty bonds, as the gentleman professed to desire, 
it would concentrate ownership—— 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I can not yield to the gentleman, because 
I have not the time. 

ave cas pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has 10 minutes and the gentleman from California has 7. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the Speaker notify me after I have 
used seven minutes? I may not use all of that time. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the offered amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will not prevail nor that of the gentleman who 
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spoke 5 or 10 minutes ago. Let me explain this once again. 
Under (3), which is the new part added to existing law, and 
the only part which is added to existing law—under (3) banks 
may take notes of individuals, firms, and corporations beyond 
the 10 per cent limit as laid down under the law, provided those 
notes are secured by liberty bonds or certificates. The limita- 
tion, however, is 10 per cent. Banks can only do this to the 
extent of 10 per cent of their capital and surplus on liberty 
bonds unless by action of the comptroller and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. If it is advisable at a later date that this 
limit be raised beyond 10 per cent, then that may be raised by 
general rules and regulations of the comptroller, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, so that the pro- 
vision in this bill with reference to the comptroller is not some- 
thing which bears down on the banks. It is an opportunity for 
the comptroller, if conditions warrant and necessity arises, to 
give to the banks even more liberal powers in the way of loaning 
money upon the security of liberty bonds. I want to repeat. 
because it was stated otherwise, it is not a limitation placed 
by the comptroller upon the bank, but an opportunity for the 
comptroller to give the bank a greater liberty to loan upon the 
security of liberty bonds. In this connection I just want to 
point out this thing—I explained it to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr.. Hustep]—that even though the security is good, 
and of course it is good, it is not the only thing to be considered. 
We have to consider at the same time what is called liquidity. 
In the case of a commercial transaction the money is coming 
in from the transaction itself whereby to pay the loans of the 
borrower, but in the case of liberty bonds a man may be per- 
fectly good, and he may have plenty of property, but he does 
not get anything, and he is not going to get anything from any 
commercial transaction when he buys liberty bonds. He may 
be obliged, in order to meet his note, to dispose of those liberty 
bonds. It would be disastrous if the banks loaned too much 
money on these bonds and then had to take them over because, 
without any question, although the liberty bonds could be sold, 
the market might be overburdened with those bonds and it 
would be an unfortunate thing for this country to have that 
condition arise. 

Another thing I want to point out which has been mentioned: 
It has been asked, if a bank can buy bonds to an unlimited 
degree, why not permit them to loan on notes secured by liberty 
bonds to an unlimited degree? My friends, there is a great big 
difference between those two transactions. Let me see if I 
can illustrate by analogy. When I go to a bank to borrow 
money I know just what I am doing, I know exactly what my 
indebtedness is, but if I indorse somebody else’s note I am 
likely to say and feel secure that he is going to pay that note 
when due. I am likely not to be as cautious in indorsing some- 
body else’s note when I expect him to pay as I am to borrow on 
my own account when I know that subsequently I must pay 
back the money borrowed. 

It is exactly the same way with the bank. When the bank 
goes out to buy bonds it knows right at the beginning it is 
going to keep those bonds, that it is a fixed investment; and 
the bank at the very beginning of the transaction will say, 
“Can we afford to put so much money into a fixed invest- 
ment?” But when they loan to others on United States bonds 
as security they do not intend to carry those bonds perma- 
nently; they do not intend to own them; they expect the bor- 
rowers to pay, and there is always a greater danger of over- 
extension when the bank loans on bonds than there is when 
the bank buys bonds itself. In addition to that, they have 
the power, as stated, to buy bonds. Now, if we give them the 
power in an unlimited degree to loan on bonds at the same 
time, we are merely increasing the danger, if there is a danger, 
of getting too much of their funds tied up in fixed investment. 
The whole proposition is this, that we must come back to that 
again and again. Most liabilities of a bank consist of demand 
deposits. If a bank does not keep its funds in such shape that 
it can get the cash when it needs it to meet its demands, that 
bank is going to get into difficulty. The best kind of an invest- 
ment for a bank under those conditions is to put its money or 
credit into that kind of security upon which it can realize 
quickly, and upon which it is sure to realize when the time 
comes. If it gets too much of its funds invested in securities, 
even liberty bonds, on which it finds it difficult to realize when 
the time comes, the bank is going to get into trouble. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used seven 
minutes. =: 

Mr. PHELAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall move the pre- 
vious question on this bill, and pending that motion I ask 
aris ae consent that amendments may be offered without 

ebate. 


1918. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
gentleman to ask unanimous consent to consider the bill under 
the five-minute rule in the House? 

Mr. PHELAN. No, Mr. Speaker. x am doing this after an 
agreement with the gentleman from California [Mr. HAYES], 
the ranking Republican member. I desire to move the previous 
question, and ask unanimous consent that gentlemen may offer 
amendments without debate. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman modify his request so that 
there may be a few minutes on a side on each amendment—say 
five minutes on a side? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not desire to be arbitrary at all, except 
that I do not like to take up too much time. I am willing to 
agree on a vote at 3 o'clock, say, or on any arrangement so that 
we can get the bill disposed of without too much debate. Every 
point has beer discussed, I think, as fully as it ought to be. 

Mr. HAYES. Five minutes on a side? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me suggest that the amendments be sent to 
the desk now, so that we may see how many there are and if 
We can not reach some agreement as to the debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rules of the House 
now amendments are in order, unless by unanimous consent—— 

Mr. PHELAN. I would like to ask how many amendments 
there are. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think there are three. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be taken up to its final passage, and that 30 min- 
utes 

Mr. GILLETT. Five minutes a side on each amendment? 

Mr. PHELAN. Five minutes a side on each amendment, and 
then I shall move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Granaw], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kearns], and the gentleman from California [Mr. HAYES] 
each be permitted to offer an amendment to this bill, the amend- 
ments to be pending; that there shall be five minutes debate 
on each amendment, after which time the previous question 
shall be ordered on the bill and pending amendment or amend- 
ments to final passage. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I meant five minutes for and 
five minutes against each amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Five minutes on each side of 
the amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object, I suggest 
the amendments be read first. We may not want to debate 
them at all. 

Mr. GLASS. In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I suggest 
the amendment to be proposed by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hayes] will not require any debate, because it will be 
accepted here. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is one of the three. We can limit the 
debate to 20 minutes. I make it 20 minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am going to ask unanimous consent that 
all those proposed amendments be reported in advance and read 
for information of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
amendments being read for the information of the House? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman will 
send them up, and the Clerk will first report the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hares: Page 2, line 15, after the word 
*sueh" insert the word “ general.” 

Mr. PHELAN. The committee is ready to accept that right 

now. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
proposed amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offerea by Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Page 2, line 
14, after the word “exceed ” strike out the word “ ten“ and insert 
the word “ twenty-five’; and on line 15, after the word association 
strike out the comma and insert a period, and strike out the 
of the paragraph. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the pro- 
posed amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS}. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amendment ight by Mri Kearns: Page 2, Une 15, followi 
word “ insert & period, and strike out the remain 
the paragraph, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHELAN] asks unanimous consent that these two 
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amendments be considered pending; that there shall be 10 min- 
utes’ debate on each amendment, after which time the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the 
pending amendments te final passage. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


GRAHAM] for five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to modify my amendment in one particular, and 
that is to strike out “ twenty-five” and insert twenty.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the modifi- 
cation will be accepted. [After a pause,]! The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
with great attention to the debate which has been carried on 
with respect to this bill. I am still of the opinion that the 
amendment which has been offered ought to prevail and that 
this power that is proposed to be placed in the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the Secretary of the Treasury ought not to 
be put in this bill. 

On page 2 of the bill we have three provisos that are excep- 
tions to the 10 per cent rule. The first relates to bills of ex- 
change. The second to commercial paper. The third covers 
loans on notes secured by liberty bonds of the face value of the 
loans. There are the three distinct prepositions. Under the 
law as it existed for many, many years the banks had the power 
to make loans on No. 1 and No. 2 of these provisos without any 
limitation whatever. The 30 per eent proviso that is written 
in the national banking act relates only to the 10 per cent loan- 
ing capacity to an individual, and not to any of these provisos 
that are exceptional and in excess of that power. So that these 
two powers existed in our national banking system with no limit 
whatever and without hurt or injury therefrom anywhere dur- 
ing all these years. This bill proposes 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I can not doit. The gentle- 
man has covered the ground in his speeches, and I understand 
his views thoroughly. 

This bill proposes, as I read it now, after the enlightenment 
of the diseussion, to limit the borrowing capacity on your note, 
accompanied by a liberty bond, to 10 per cent of capital and sur- 
plus, unless the Comptroiler of the Curreney and the Secretary 
of the Treasury adopt some regulation permitting mere. My 
amendment proposes to limit the right to loan to 20 per cent on 
liberty bonds. That, you see, would make a total power to loan 
out 30 per cent to one person—i0 per cent under the limitation 
that already exists in the law and 20 per cent additional on a 
note secured by liberty bonds. That fixes a just limit in the 
bill; that will take care of the question of excessive loaning. 

But it does seem to me that when a bank has the power to in- 
vest every dollar of its capital stock and surplus in liberty bonds 
you ought not to put in a limitation of this kind with respect to 
making loans. Why? My friend from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
says these bonds are not liquid. This very legislatien is going 
to make them liquid. When you buy the bonds they are not 
liquid, are they? When you allow a man to borrow on a bond 
you do not take only the bond. You have his security also; his 
note, which is liquid, which must be met when it becomes due, 
and he is the man who must go out and sell his bond, and if 
there is a discount on it he must lose that discount and pay the 
money to the bank. The argument that the bond is not liquid is 
not a sound argument at all in this connection. 

If, therefore, as I say, the banking system has existed for all 
these years without any injury, without any hurt, without any 
break, with no limit of this kind, why put it on? This is a new 
feature of the law. You are writing by this statute into the 
laws of the Nation the grant of a new power. 

My friend from Virginia says it already exists. Then, if it 
already exists, why reenact it? It is a useless waste of effort. 
But if it does not, I for one will constantly object to the further 
delegation of our powers to others to exercise for us and in our 
place. If there is any limit to be put upon this power of loan- 
ing, let us, the Congress, put the limit on. That is for Congress, 
and not for the Comptroller of the Currency or the Secretary of 
the Treasury, I care not how immaculate or good they may be. 
fApplause. } 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. GLASS rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Virginia in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the fundamental 
defect in the argument used by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. GraHam] is that he persistently refuses to see or recog- 
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nize a distinction that is, as I see it, perfectly clear. One rea- 
son why there has not heretofore been any such restriction as is 
proposed here upon the acquirement of liberty bonds in bank- 
ing loans is the fact, as I stated a while ago, that other United 
States bonds issued prior to the war had the circulation privi- 
lege, so that they constituted a liquid asset, due to their con- 
vertibility. No matter what amout a given bank had in its 
vaults it could at any moment realize on them by impounding 
them in the Treasury at Washington and receiving therefor 
circulating notes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I have not time to yield. 

Now, that is a clear and vital distinction. Liberty bonds 
have not the circulation privilege, and if banks should clutter 
up with them to too great an extent on their own account they 
would have no relief, except by sacrificing the bonds, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But are they not as good as 
commercial paper? 

Mr. GLASS. No; they are not as good as commercial paper, 
because 95 per cent of the transactions of banks are based on 
commercial paper, which, as a general practice, automatically 
clears itself at maturity. 

As to the power of the comptroller, of course the gentleman 
does not understand me to say that the comptroller has this 
particular power right now. If he had, it would be a waste of 
time of the House to propose to give to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the comptroller a power already possessed. But 
what I did say, and what I now repeat, is that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of the Currency in par- 
ticular, has power not only tantamount to the power that we 
propose to give them here as a limitation upon improvident 
banking, but they have a greater power than we propose to give 
them here, and have had for 50 years. This provision is in a 
sense a limitation. In other words, we remove the restriction 
‘of 10 per cent on the right of banks to lean. to an individual, 
firm, or corporation; but the removal of the limitation is made 
subject to authority given the Comptroller of the Currency, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to provide 
general rules and regulations to guard banks against an im- 
provident exercise of the right granted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The difference between loaning money on 
liberty bonds and loaning money on 90-day commercial paper 
is that the liberty bonds run for a period of 30 years before 
they have to be taken up, while the 90-day commercial paper 
is liquidated in 90 days. 

Mr. GLASS. It automatically liquidates itself, while the 
other is a long-time investment security. And, as my colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] has stated to the House, 
there is a vast difference between the value of collateral and 
the nature of collateral. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But is there not a note for 
which the bond is security, that matures in 30, 60, or 90 days 
or 4 months in every instance? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but if there is a failure to meet the note, 
there is no way to enforce collection and get the cash by sale 
of the security. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not 
mean to say that a liberty bond is not salable. Heaven forbid! 

Mr. GLASS. Not always at par. Some of them have sold 
below par. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Who loses the difference if 
it sells below par? Does not the borrower lose it? It is not 
the business of the bank. 

Mr. GLASS. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
failed or refused to recognize the difference between practices 
heretofore, when United States bonds had the circulation privi- 
lege, and when it was impossible to embarrass the banks by 
holding bonds, because they were interchangeable for currency, 
and conditions now, when there is no convertibility of bonds 
into currency. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But is not the same thing 
true of every other kind of collateral that it put up? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Ohio 
[ Mr. Kearns] on his amendment, if he desires. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I ask for a vote on my 
amendment first. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood that both 
amendments were to be pending, but if it is the desire of the 
House to have the vote on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania now, the Chair will put the question on that 
osmendment. 


The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GRAHAM of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 29, noes 39. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania 
was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kearns: Page 2, line 15, after the word 
“association,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kearns] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the vote that has just been taken 
upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GRAHAM] disclosed the fact that it was strictly a 
party vote. My amendment is exactly in harmony with the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], 
except that he asked to strike out 10 per cent and insert 20 per 
cent. I hope that when the vote is taken on my amendment it 
will not again disclose that this center aisle that runs through 
the Chamber will divide the votes again. In support of my 
wish and hope in this matter I am going to read just a short 
sentence from a letter written to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] by the Hon, William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury. He says: 

In our successive liberty loan campaigns I have been not inconsid- 
erably embarrassed by the limitation imposed by section 5200 of the 
national bank act upon the amount of loans which national banks 
may make to any one borrower. I am told that there are a good many 
banks which will, because of this limitation, decline to make loans where 


their customers desire to subscribe. It also furnishes a convenient 
excuse for those who do not want to assist in the liberty loan campaigns, 


And then further on he says: 


There is no small inconsistency in asking a bank to subscribe for 
Government obligations for its own account, as it may do without 
limitation with reference to the amount of Its capital and surplus, 
and at the same time prohibiting it from lending on these same Govern- 
ment securities and — the obligation of a responsible borrower. 
The effect of the present limitation may be at some time to make it 
necessary to ask the banks to buy jarge of the Government's bonds 
for their own account simply because t ey are prohibited from lending 
as freely upon the security of the bonds to responsible borrowers who, 
if loans were available, would be willing to make the subscriptions. It 
is obviously healthier in every way to induce persons and corporations 
to subscribe for the bonds though they must borrow freely to pay for 
them, and thus to place such persons and corporations in a position 
where ee will be under pressure to practice ases d in order to pay 
for them than to have the banks buy the bonds for their own account. 

Secretary McAdoo has asked for this legislation, and the only 
thing I hope to obtain by the adoption of my amendment is that 
any man who is without funds can go to his own bank and buy 
liberty bonds and turn those bonds over to the bank as collateral 
security for the loan. This bill itself provides that this can be 
done provided the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
of the Currency shall both concur in the view that it ought to be 
done. Secretary McAdoo has asked for it. Then, why shouid 
we write into this law a provision that this can be done if he 
again says it ought to be done. He has said that in his liberty- 
loan drives over the country, in his attempts to sell liberty bonds, 
this has been his one great handicap. Then, why not remove 
that handicap at this time? We are now on the eve of the sale 
of the third liberty bond issue. As he himself says, if a bank 
has the right to buy an unlimited number of liberty bonds, there 
is no reason why the bank should not be allowed to loan the 
money to let its customers buy them and hold them as security. 
That is all there is in this bill, and why should it not be done 
without rules and regulations being first written by these two 
men. Let the law itself be the rules and regulations. As I 
said a few minutes ago in this Hall it seems to me a very futile 
thing on the part of this Congress to write a law, pass it by 
both branches of Congress, and then put in a proviso that it 
shall become operative provided some other power says it shall. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the gentieman believe that if his 
amendment is adopted it will encourage the sale of liberty loan 
bonds? : 

Mr. KEARNS. I believe if this amendment is adopted there 
will be thousands of additional men and women in this country 
who will buy liberty bonds. We will find them going to the 
bank, borrowing this money and giving these bonds as collateral 
security, who otherwise would not be interested in the proposi- 
tion because of lack of funds. As I said before, the more men 
and women and children you can induce in this way to become 
financially interested in this great war, the better I believe it will 
be for the country at large. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts opposed to the amendment? 
Mr. PHELAN, I am opposed to the amendment. 


1918. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] said 
he hoped the dividing line on this amendment would not run up 
the center aisle, and that there would not be a party division. 
I sincerely hope that is so, and I desire to say that during the 
time I have been a member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency it has been a pleasure to work with men who think 
so little of partisanship, and who so seldom bring partisanship 
into our deliberations. 

Mr. KEARNS. I said that thought was engendered by the 
other vote. 

Mr. PHELAN. I understand; but the Republican members 
of this committee joined with the Democratic members and 
brought in this bill by a unanimous report. I want to point out 
to the gentleman, that I think his amendment will defeat the very 
purpose he seeks, because under his amendment the bill will be 
left in this shape that an individual can borrow only 10 per 
cent upon notes secured by liberty bonds, whereas with the 
words in the bill which he seeks to strike out the opportunity 
is given, if necessity requires, for the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to increase that amount by general rules and regulations. 

Mr. KEARNS. But you can not borrow that much unless the 
comptroller says so. 

Mr. PHELAN. Oh, the gentleman is absolutely incorrect. 
Up to 10 per cent the comptroller has nothing to say about it. 
That is the plain and clear language of the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the previous order of the 
House the previous question is ordered on the bill to final pas- 
tage The question is on the engrossment and third reading of 

e bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PHELAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. X 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to address the House for one 
minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, the conferees yesterday afternoon 
on the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 9054) found that the 
clerks of the Senate in fixing the totals had made several mis- 
takes. It was suggested that the conferees could not, within 
the rule, correct the totals. The Senate has passed a resolution 
asking for the withdrawal of the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
and I am going to ask unanimous consent to vacate the proceed- 
ings by which the Agricultural appropriation bill was sent to 
conference the other day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to vacate the order of the 
House previously made sending the Agricultural appropriation 
bill to conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Now the gentleman from 
South Carolina asks unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the Senate resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April 3, 1918, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to notify the House of Rep- 
esentatives that the Senate has reconsidered the vote by which it 
nsisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9054) “ making appro- 
pragas for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
une 30, 1919,” and agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to uest the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate said bill, with the Senate 
e and accompanying papers; 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution, 

The question being taken, the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
allow me to ask him a question? Will he explain what this 
amendment in the Senate is relating to the grading of potatoes? 
I have had a number of telegrams about it. 

Mr. LEVER. Ihave also had a number myself. The Bureau 
of Markets in the Department of Agriculture has established 


JAMES M. BAKER, Secretary. 
The question is on agreeing to 


some tentative grades for white potatoes. There are complaints 
in certain States about the grading, especially in Michigan. 
The Senate prohibits the Department of Agriculture from estab- 
lishing or enforcing the grading of potatoes. The House bill 
said nothing about it. 


CONSOLIDATION OF BANKING ASSOCIATIONS, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 10205 to 
provide for the consolidation of national banking associations. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That any two or more national banking associa- 
tions located within the same county, am town, or village may, with 
the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, consolidate into one 
association on such terms and conditions as may be AWESO agreed 
upon by a majority of the board of directors of each association pro- 
posing to consolidate, and be ratified and confirmed By the affirmative 
vote of the shareholders of cach such association owning at least two- 
thirds of its capital stock, at a meeting to be held on the call of the 
directors after 8 notice of the time, place, and object of the 
meeting for four consecutive weeks in some apie Ha published in the 
place where the said association is located, and if no newspaper is 
published in the place, then in a Raper ponsen nearest thereto, and 
after sending such notice to each shareholder of record by registered 
mail at least 10 days prior to said meeting: Provided, That the capital 
stock of such consolidated association shall not be less than that re- 

uired under existing law for the organization of a national bank in 
the place in which it is located; And provided further, That when such 
consolidation shall have been effected and approved hy the comptroller 
any shareholder of either of the associations so consolidated may give 
notice to the directors of the association in which he is interested 
within 20 days from the date of the certificate of approval of the comp- 
troller that he dissents from the plan of consolidation as adopted and 
approved, whereupon he shall be entitled to receive the value of the 
ot oe so held by him, to be ascertained by an appraisal made by a 
committee of three pereeo one to be selected by the shareholder, one 
by the directors, and the third by the two so chosen; and in case the 
value so fixed shall not be satisfactory to the shareholder he may 
within five days after being notified cf the appraisal appeal to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who shall cause a reappraisal to be made 
which shall be final and binding; and if said reappraisal shall exceed 
the value fixed by said committee, the bank shall pay the expenses 
of the reappraisal; otherwise the appellant shall pay said “expenses, 
and the value so ascertained and determined shall deemed to be a 
debt due and be forthwith paid to said shareholder from said bank, 
and the shares so paid shall be surrendered and after due notice sold 
at n within 30 days after the final appraisement provided 
for in this ac 

Sec. 2. That associations 8 with another association 
under the provisions of this act shall not be required to deposit lawful 
money for their outstanding circulation, but their assets and liabilities 
may te reported by the association with which they have consolidated. 


The following committee amendments were rend: 

The amendments recommended ty the committee are as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “association,” insert the following: 
“Under the charter of elther existing banks.” 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “ consolidated,” insert the following: 
“who bas not voted for such consolidation,” 

Page 3, line 9, after the word “ consolidated,” insert the following: 
“And all the rights, franchises, and interests of the said national bank 
so consolidated in and to every species of property, ersonal and mixed, 
and choses in action thereto belonging, shall be deemed to be trans- 
ferred to and vested in such national bank into which it is consolidated 
without any deed or other transfer, and the said consolidated national 
bank shall hold and enjoy the same and all rights of property, fran- 
chises, and interest in the same manner and to the same extent as was 
held and enjoyed by the national bank so consolidated therewith.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to simplify the pro- 
cedure for consolidation of national banks. Under the present 
existing law, if two banks in a city desire to consolidate, one or 
the other has to liquidate under the tedious process now provided 
by statute for that purpose. į 

Under the proposed bill the question of consolidation is deter- 
mined in the same way as is the question of liquidation under 
the present law. Under the law at present if a bank wants to 
go into liquidation that would be determined by a vote of two- 
thirds of the stockholders. Under this bill two-thirds might 
vote for consolidation of the two banks directly without going 
through the process of liquidation provided by statute. Ample 
provision is made in the bill to take care of the rights of dis- 
senting stockholders who may not want to belong to the consoli- 
dated organization. Appropriate provision is made by the amend- 
ment to the last section for the transfer and vesting of rights 
of the two associations into the consolidated bank, 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In the discussion of the bill in committee 
one question comes to my mind, and that is where banks are 
consolidated which charter number is to be used. How is that 
provided for? 

Mr. WINGO. The first committee amendment is that they may 
consolidate under the charter of either of the existing banks. I 
think that would permit them to retain the number of one. That 
was the idea of the amendment, to permit them to go on in the 
name of one and under the charter of one, and if they wished to 
change the name they could do it under the same charter. and 
under the same number. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, WINGO. I will. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it possible that the revenues 
would be affected by the passage of this bill, affording, as it does. 
an opportunity, far banks to consolidate? 

Mr. WINGO, Affected in what way? j 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it reduce Government 
revenues or taxes in any way? 

Mr. WINGO. I can not off-hand think of any way in which 
it could be affected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it mean a reduction of 
capital or surplus affecting Government revenues? 

Mr. WINGO, No; this provides for a consolidation under 
the charter of either bank. If they wish to reduce the capital. 
they could do it under existing law, or if they wished to increase 
the capital stock they could do so under existing law. It does 
not change the provisions of existing law with reference to the 
reduction or the increase of capital stock. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am asking this as a member 
of the committee having something to do with taxation. Would 


it have any bearing on the Government taxes upon excess 


profits or surplus or the divisiom thereof? 

Mr: WENGO. No; I should think not, because the rights of 
the Government would accrue under the facts as they exist 
prior to. the consolidation, and if they consolidated: the assets ef 
the combined association would be the same as the assets of the 
two separate associntions, and the tax would be determined 
upon the new association and the profits made after the con- 
solidation. Se I do not see how it eould affect the war-profits 
provision. of the present law. 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. The gentleman confirms the 
statement set out in the report that the object of the bilt is 
only to simplify the consolidation of any two banks that desire 
to consolidate? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. The bill was offered at the request of 
the Treasury Department; where their attention had been 
called to the necessity for it frequently. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask if any particular 
illustrations were brought to the attention of the committee 
showing how banks might avail themselves of this privilege? 

Mr. WINGO. No; there was no particular ease called to our 
attention. The gentleman will notice that we limit it to the 
same county. town. or village. There was no particular case of 
any two particular banks in the mind of the committee at all. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HAYES, Mr. Speaker, I have given some thought to this 
bill and I can see no possible objection to it. It seems to me a 
very desirable thing to do, not only to permit banks to con- 
solidate, but to encourage them to consolidate. It is very much 
better for any community to have one or two or three substan- 
tial banks, with ample capital to take care of the interests of 
the community, than it is to have five or six small ones com- 
peting for the same business, with less capacity to take eure 
of their customers. Banking business by that sort of competi- 
tion is-often greatly overdone. Too many banks: start in a 
community, and when men who are in charge of such institu- 
tions find there are too many, I can seen no possible objection 
or danger in permitting them to consolidate to such. extent as 
they desire, because I believe they can better take care of the 
commercial interests of the community through consolidation 
than when they are divided, and when they so consolidate this 
should be accomplished without unnecessary expense. Much 
of the expense attending consolidation of banks heretofore 
this bill, if it becomes a law, will eliminate. I am heartily in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, 
10 minutes? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; I yield the gentleman from Wisconsin 
10 minutes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if this bill were to be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule I would not take the floor, 
but I take the floor in order to obtain the opinion. of the gen- 
tleman having the bill in charge as to whether there is any 
provision made in this bill after consolidation takes place to 
protect litigants in suits against a bank that is being merged, 
in the collection of their judgments. In section 2 it is provided 
that all of the rights, franchises, and interests of the said 
national banks so consolidated in and to every species of prop- 
erty, personal and mixed, and choses in action thereto belong- 
ing, shull be deemed to be transferred to and vested in such 
national bank with which it is consolidated without any deed or 
other transfer. There is no mention whatsoever to take care 
of a condition which might arise where suits are pending either 
in law or in equity against the bank that is going to be merged. 
in so far as the collection of judgments that may ultimately 
be entered against the bank that is going into what is virtually 
a liquidation, is concerned. Does not the gentleman believe 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
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some such amendment should be adopted for this reason. If 
you transfer all of the assets of the sued bank to the third 
party bank, where is there going to be any relief for the litigant 
in the recovery of his judgment. Of course, if he has a jfudg- 
ment, and the judgment has been entered, it is a en upon the 
renal estate of the merged bank, and it rests with the judgment 
holder to levy execution on the personal property of the bank. 
I am now assuming a case where the bank that is being sued 
in court, and ultimately a judgment recovered. against it after 
the bank has merged its property under the provisions of the 
bill in a third party bank. How is that litigant going to recover 
his judgment. I yield to some distinguished lawyer on the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman would have 
my personal opinion about that, it is this: The consolidation 
will be under one or the other of the charters«,: The bank will 
continue the corporate existerce of one or the other of the two 
consolidating banks. If the liability is the liability of the bank 
whose name is retained and whose corporate existence is re- 
tnined, then there is certainly no question but that it is respon- 
sible for any liability of the bank as it existed before it took 
on the new bank, 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question about that in that case. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman will notice that there is 
no provision, made for transfer of real estate. That is te be done 
by deeds. The assets of the bank that loses its existence are to 
be transferred to the two banks in trust, ef course, for all 
liabilities of the bank which is being merged! and consolidated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; I take issue there that it is a 
transfer in trust. Under the provisions of section 2 it is a 
transfer absolutely, first, upon the board of directions approy- 
ing the merger; second, confirmed by a vote of two-thirds of 
the stockholders of the bank; and. third, that action being ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Curreney. When that action 
takes place, then the assets of the party bank immediately go 
over to the bank that is to continue in business. 

Mr. STEVENSON. They are. however, made by law liable. 
The assets of each bank are made by law liable to the liabilities 
of the bank, and they can not be transferred without covering 
that liability. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Where is there any warrant to say that 
before judgment is entered against a bank that its assets are 
subject to a liability? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I do not say that, but they are made 
specifically liable to all debts of the eorporation. I agree with 
the gentleman that it may be better to insert a provision there— 
I am not talking for the committee now—specifically making 
the new corporation, when it takes over the assets, liable for 
all the liabilities of both. I think that would be an amendment 
which would be beneficial. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state to the gentleman very frankly that 
since the gentleman made his objection I have been turning 
it over in my mind, and I am satisfied that the consolidated 
institution is Hable for the debts. of ench bank, but I will 
state this much, that if there is any doubt in the minds of 
anyone I see no objection to a reasonable provision being put 
in here that would make it beyond any question, Of course, 
there is no desire on the part 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman believe as wholly 
in harmony with the idea of the bill that this bank that takes 
over the assets should be privileged to be substituted in court 
as the party to any action? 

Mr. WENGO. There is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that it can come in and ask to be made a. party, and have a 
right to insist upon being made a party. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there ought to be some specific 
amendment providing for that 

Mr. WINGO. But let me offer this suggestion to the gentle- 
man: The rules of law with reference to the things are clear 
and well settled, and if we undertake: to amend the rule of 
law now governing mergers, we do a dangerous thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here are the assets of a bank that have 
been transferred absolutely over to the other bank by action 
of the board of directors and two-thirds ef the majority of the 
stockholders. You also provide for any dissenting stockholder 
who does not approve of that merger within 30 days to submit 
his claim for the value of his shares, and have that amount 
determined through the procedure suggested here in the bill. 

The whole idea of this bill is to allow the bank being merged 
to transfer all its assets over to another bank. Now, take a 
suppositious case, where a suit is pending against the bank 
that seeks to wind up its affairs by merger. The suit is pro- 


longed a long time—an important suit involving hundreds. of 
thousands of dollars. A long time after all the stockholders of 
the old bank have obtained stock in the new bank, and those 
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who did not wish to accept stock in the new bank have sold 
their rights out, a judgment is entered. Where then can this 
judgment creditor seek relief? Only against the stockholders. 
Well, the stockholders who have obtained stock in the new bank 
could have no real grievance, but the stockholder who has sold 
out his right based upon the stock in the merged bank would 
have a grievance if he would be obliged to pay that judgment. 
I think there should be and ought to be some provision here 
whereby the bank that accepts all the assets should be also 
subject to the liabilities of the old bank. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me make the suggestion to the gentleman 
right there. There is a clear difference in those two transac- 
tions—first, the purchase of one bank’s assets by another for 
a specific consideration paid and the absorption of the assets of 
another upon consolidation. In the first instance now, where 
there was a purchase for value and the value paid, there is no 
question but the purchasing bank would take the assets free 
of the judgment lien afterwards created; but in the first case 
there is a sale for value which passes and is paid. In the 
consolidation case the only consideration is the implied lia- 
bility for the debts of the consolidated concern, the concern 
that is taken into consolidation. What other consideration is 
there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, in this merger, as I understand it, the 
bank that is to continue in business purchases virtually all the 
property and rights of the old bank and pays for it in its own 
capital stock and gets full title to the assets, But suppose a 
suit is pending against the old bank? It runs along a number 
of years. There will be no assets of the old bank to.pay the 
judgment. The only way to have it paid would be against the 
stockholders. 

There are one or two minor matters to which I wish to call 

attention of the gentleman who has charge of the bill. I as- 
sume—— 
Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to say to the gentleman, if 
he will permit before going away from that, that I agree that 
the matter could be made plainer. Why not add this section as 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The association into which said associations are consolidated 
shall be liable for the contracts of the consolidating associations and 
can be sued thereon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have an amendment which I have pre- 
pared which is virtually the same, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have five 
minutes more. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to make inquiry concerning some 
minor matters. I ask the attention of the gentleman having the 
bill in charge. I suppose that the two-thirds of the share- 
holders for ratification as provided in section 1 refers to two- 
thirds of the outstanding capital stock, not the capital stock as 
represented by the authorization? 

Mr. WINGO. It simply means the outstanding stock. There 
could not be any shareholders except those holding outstanding 
stock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It says shareholders of two-thirds of the 
capital stock. 

Mr. WINGO. That means outstanding. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are banks which have treasury 
stock, and on that there will be no question. It says share- 
holders of two-thirds of the capital stock. If there was a 
capital of $800,000 and there was but $200,000 issued, all the 
shareholding of the two-thirds of the capital stock would be 
$200,000, but, of course, the intent of the committee is two- 
thirds of the capital stock outstanding, 

There is one other matter of minor consequence, as to the 
time in which you require the dissenting stock shareholder who 
does not wish to join this merger to také exception, limited to 20 
days. It says: 

That when such consolidation shall have been effected and approved 
by the comptroller any shareholder of either of the associations so con- 
uy ae may give notice to the directors of the association in which 

he is ee within 20 days. 

And then there is another time limit of 30 days, where the 
stock is to be sold by public auction. I thought that perhaps 
that 20 days was a little too short a time for the dissenting 
shareholder to express his determination to accept stock in 
the new corporation or to have his stock purchased by the bank. 

Mr. WINGO. Twenty days is three weeks, approximately. 
Do you not think that a man ought to make up his mind in 
seven weeks’ time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There may be some of these shareholders 


distant from the situs of the bank, and who probably would not 


get notice of the action. 


Mr. WINGO. He has got to have at least 10 days. Each 
stockholder gets a notice by registered mail 10 days prior to 
the meeting, under the bill. The gentleman, I think, has for- 
gotten that provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He has 10 days’ notice, but he does not 
receive under this bill any notice as to what action the share- 
holders take upon the consolidation. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. He has a right to be at the meeting. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He has a right to be at the meeting, but 
there is nothing here which provides for him to receive notice 
as to what action the shareholders take at this meeting. 

Mr. WINGO. He is supposed to be there, and if he has not 
enough interest to be there in person or send a representative 


or make inquiry of somebody that was there, do you not 


think that he ought to be able to find out in 20 days what 
was done? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can imagine a case where the share- 
holder was living at a distance, and where he would not receive 
notice in two weeks after the merger had been voted. 

One further question and then I am through, and that is 
whether the gentleman does not think if this stock of the dis- 
senting stockholder is to be sold at public auction it should 
not be sold under regulations to be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency? 

Mr. WINGO. Why, no; I do not. It is a public sale. A 
legal sale at public auction is pretty clearly understood. And 
I think it is better to provide for public sale. It has a clear, 
definite meaning. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One other question. In the case of this 
dissenting stockholder the value as ascertained is to be deemed 
a debt due, and later to be forthwith paid to the shareholder of 
said bank. Which bank? 

Mr. WINGO. The bank that is consolidated; the bank that 
gets the assets. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was the question, whether it was 
the merged bank or the consolidated bank. 

Mr. WINGO. It is the bank that is consolidated. There 
would be but one bank then. He would get it from the bank 
that had the assets. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON ]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed on a subject not exactly in line with the bill now being con- 
sidered before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks leave to proceed, not confining his remarks to the sub- 
ject matter now under consideration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as we all know, the great struggle 
that is now raging in northern France, and has been raging for 
now 14 days, has come to a temporary standstill. The line at 
the present time can be accurately located on the map. As no 
one knows how soon that line may be moved in either direction, 
and as we all feel an intense interest in the direction in which 
it may be moved, it occurred to me that it would be of interest 
and perhaps helpful to the membership of the House if I brought 
before you a map which very clearly indicates the present loca- 
tion of the western front in Picardy. 

The map before you is on a scale of 3.95 miles to the inch, or 
approximately 4 miles to the inch. You can compute the dis- 
tances approximated by multiplying each inch on the map by 
4, which will give you the number of miles. A faint red line 
running down here [indicating] is the line that was held in 
July, 1916. 

Mr. MADDEN. Held by whem? 

Mr. TILSON. By both sides. It was the western front. of 
course, if reduced to a mathematical line it should run through 
the middle of “no man’s land.” It represents the line as held 
before the great retreat of the Germans. This represents the 
line to which they retreated, the great Hindenberg line. It is 
represented in red across the map. This is Cambrai. This is 
Arras. This is Amiens. Here is the railroad running from 
the channel ports through Amiens down to Paris, and, un- 
fortunately, it is not more than 5 miles from the present battle 
line. 

This blue line represents the first week’s advance of the Ger- 
mans. That was last Thursday. The yellow line, showing a 
little gain here at Ayette, south of Arras, and a considerable gain 
here south of the Somme all the way to this point five or six miles 
west of Montdidier, indicates the gain of last Friday. You will 
note that at that time there was this deep salient thrust eastward 
on a line drawn roughly through Marcelcave, Caix, War- 
villers, and Bouillancourt, which left two salients, one on either 
side, thrusting westward, creating two dangerous places to be 
attacked. It therefore appeared probable that if the Germans 
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did not attempt to flatten the central salient, the allies would 
attempt to flatten the other two. So the next day the Germans 
proceeded to make their drive toward Demuin, Mezieres, and La 
Neuville, and flattened this salient out to the yellow line. 

Since last Friday all the material gains that have been made— 
and they were made for the most part on the following day, on 
Saturday—have been in the region north and west of Montdidier. 
The farthest western thrust, which we all hope is the high tide 
of German military success. may be indicated ronghly by a line 
drawn through Demuin, Moreuil, Mailly, Grivesnes, Cantigny, 
and Mesnilx. Since that time there have been n mumber of 
local successes where the line has shifted, somewhat, sometimes 
one way and sometimes the other, but not enough to vary the 
line substantially. 

Thè blue on the map is water, this being the Somme River, 
which winds around here and meanders toward Amiens. This. 
which the Germans used for a left flank protection on their 
advance, is the river Oise and the valley of the Oise, which 
makes a very strong position for them. 

Looking at it geographically, this, the Oise Valley, would seem 
to be the place to counterattack the German line, but by looking 
at n map of this kind, which gives not only the geography but 
the topography and the terrain, you can see that it would be 
an extremely difficult line to attack, and thus far it has not 
been attacked. The only stiff fighting that has been going on 
in the last day or two has been in this region around Mont- 
didier, 

I do not attempt to explain the battle itself, but simply the 
map and the location of the line. Have gentlemen any questions 
to ask? 

Mr. COX. How far is that retreat—the longest distance 
across there? 

Mr. TILSON. You can measure it with your hand. figuring 
4 miles to the inch. That is something like 9 inches, or 35 
miles at the farthest point. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know how many square miles 
of territory the Germans have captured there? Does he know 
how much it will aggregate? 

Mr. TILSON. No. It is divided up into 2-inch squares; and, 
of course, each one of those is nearly 8 miles on the side. That 
would make approximately 64 square miles to each 2-inch 
square. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is 35 miles wide and 8 miles long, it 
would be 280 square miles, 

Mr. ROBBINS. How far is the advanced point from Paris 
now? ; 

Mr. TILSON. The distance from Paris, as I recall, is fifty- 
odd miles, 

Mr. SNYDER. Fifty-seven miles. 

Mr. TILSON, Yes; about that. 

Mr. COX. Where are our allies’ lines now with reference to 
where they were when they settled down to trench warfare 
after the famous retreat of 1914? 

Mr. TILSON. This faint red line running down through the 
map there shows that line. 

Mr. COX. So that they are west of the line? 

Mr. TILSON, They are west of the line all the way from a 
point about 12 miles north of Albert down to a point about 3 
miles west of Lassigny. 

Mr. COX. They are 12 miles west of the line of 1914? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The question I put was, Where are the armies 
fighting now with reference to where they finally settled down 
after the rush of 1914? 

Mr. TILSON. After the Battle of the Marne was over they 
settled down to this line. Of course, they overran a lot of this 
country before the Marne. 

Mr. COX. Then they are west of the line of 1914? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; but not west of the farthest point which 
the Germans reached. ‘They are west of the line to which they 
retreated in 1914. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, in 
1914 the farthest west the German patrols reached was in the 
vicinity of where they are now. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman from Connecticut the distance 
from Montdidier to Paris. Assuming that Montdidier is the 
farthest west, it is about the nearest point to Paris, is it not? 

Mr. TILSON. I think it is something over 50 miles. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think the gentleman will find 
it is very much less than 50 miles. 

Mr. COX. What is the character of the ground there? Is it 
mountainous or flat? 

Mr. TILSON. It is rather flat, according to this map. There 
are no elevations indicated in this region of over 100 meters. 


Mr. MILLER: of Minnesota. I passed over there a number of 
times. The advance that the Germans made was over a hilly 
country. The Hindenberg line is in a rough, hilly, semimoun- 
tainous country in a region perfectly desolated; villages abso- 
lutely destroyed. And when you read an account of this and that 
and the other village being occupied by the Germans you know 
they have occupied a point where the village once was. 

Mr. COX. So that where they are fighting now is level land, 
practically. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. East of Amiens it strikes a 
country that is as nearly level as any in France, a country that 
has been under excellent cultivation during the past year, one 
that has not been touched by the ravages of war, and which 
contains the finest roads in the world; and it must be admitted 
that the Germans have made a very distinct advance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Connecticut has expired. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, in the Sixty-second, Sixty-fourth, 
and in the Sixty-fifth Congresses I introduced a bill for the pur- 
pose of requiring receivers for insolvent national banks to file 
accounts in the district courts of the United States, I have 
never been able to find any reason why the Committee on 
Banking and Currency should not give consideration to a meas- 
ure of this kind. I would offer it at this time as an amendment 
to one of the pending bills, but I am frank to say that I do not 
believe it is entirely germane. 

But I want to make this statement in the way of bringing 
this matter, which I think has been overlooked by the honorable 
committee, to the attention of the House. If any Members 
here ever lived in a district where they have gone through the 
agony of taking care of an insolvent national bank, such Mem- 
bers will realize what those people have gone through. It may 
not be known, but the stockholders, the innocent stockholders 
of an insolvent national bank, are required to pay into the re- 
ceiver of a national bank when it is declared insolvent and a 
receiver is appointed the par value of their stock. That man 
or that woman never knows from the time they make that pay- 
ment what has become of their money. In other words, there 
is no publie record accessible to the people who are directly 
interested in the affatrs of that bank, and this bill would require 
a receiver appointed to take the assets of the bank and do with 
them just what the assignee of an assigned estate, or the trus- 
tee of a bankrupt estate, or the executor or administrator of a 
decedent's estate, would do. I think it is only fair that some 
such amendment should be made to the banking laws. In other 
words, the depositors of a national bank or the stockholders 
who have had nothing to say touching the affairs of the bank, 
are asked to walk up and pay over their money and pay the 
indebtedness of the bank. They do not know what the in- 
debtedness is, they do not know what the expense of winding 
up the bank may be, they do not know what the attorney's fees 
will be, they do not know what the receiver's fees will be. It 
is a relic of the old archaic banking system of years ago whereby 
this money is paid in and the receiver accounts to no one ex- 
cept the Comptroller of the „ and that report of nc- 
count is not accessible to anyone either for inspection or to file 
exceptions. 

The bill I have introduced would require the receiver, six 
months after his appointment and annually thereafter during 
said receivership, to file an account in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the bank is located, 
which account shall consist of a full and complete statement 
of all moneys received by said receiver on account of said 
receivership, and also a complete account or statement of all 
moneys paid out by said receiver, to whom and for what pur- 
pose paid, including the total cost of such receivership, attor- 
ney’s fees, and other expenses. The account when so filed shall 
be marked “filed ” by the clerk of said district court. and may 
be examined, as other accounts filed in said court. by any per- 
son or persons. Exceptions may be filed to said account or 
accounts by any person or persons or corporation interested in 
the affairs of said bank, either as stockholders, officers. or 
creditors, within 30 days from the date of the filing of said 
account, and such exceptions shall be heard and determined by 
the judge or judges of said court as exceptions nre now heard 
and determined when filed to accounts now provided by law to 
be filed in said courts. 

Now, what happens when the affairs of a national bank are 
to be wound up? The Comptroller of the Currency sends some 
young man, who knows nothing about the neighborhood, knows 
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nothing about the people, but comes there with authority back 
of him to arbitrarily wind-up the affairs of the bank. He tells 
the people to pay the money into the-bank—that it is insolvent. 


They do not know why, never have a chance even to know any- 


thing about what becomes of their money, know nothing about 


the expenses of the receivership; and it seems to me that the 
time has come when we should treat an insolvent national bank 


as any other estate and wind it up legally, upon a fair and 
honorable basis, consistent with the principle of treating every- 
body with fairness, and not seek to keep from the people 
directly interested full knowledge of transactions in which they 
have a direct and vital interest. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. DIETON]. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to proceed for five minutes 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to proceed out of order and 
revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE DUTY OF THE CITIZEN IN TIME OF WAR. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr, Speaker, when the war resolution was be- 
ing discussed on April 5, 1917, I said in the course of my re- 
marks: 

But when it does pass it will become the duty of all citizens to 
the hands of the Executive. Their loyalty, their Americanism, will not 
be questioned. We will all remain a unit in giving support to the war 
at will remain a united people, with common purposes and common 
aspirations. 

When the selective-draft bill was being considered on April 
27, 1917, I said: 

Congress in its wisdom has declared war. . Every patriotic citizen 
should now respond to the Nation's call for service and Sear the burdens 
laid upon him. ‘This war will tax the coming ante ger Sorrow, dis- 

. men and death will follow; yet I believe the American le 
Will patiently bear all of these burdens, even to crucifixion itself if need 
be, in defense of our liberties. 


These were then my sentiments publicly expressed So are 
they now. I have loyally supported the war pregram. Since 
the war began partisanship has had no place in my thoughts or 
purposes. I enlisted in my country’s cause. This is my war and 
it is your war. 

When the war began we made a covenant with the soldier 
boys who are fighting our battles that we would sustain and 
protect them. We must now fulfill this covenant. We have no 
right to send the boys into the trenches unless we are willing to 
back them with our money, our love, and our lives. While the 
cannons roar let no one pull back in the traces. nor by speech, 
act, or deed weaken the cause for which we are fighting. 

On September 14, 1917, in the course of my remarks I called 
attention to the fact that the revenue bill then pending would 
not raise sufficient funds by taxation to carry out our war pro- 
gram and at the same time protect our national credit. The 
greatest problem now before the country is how to successfully 
finance the war. 

From the best estimates I can obtain, the total expenditures 
of the Government, including loans to our allies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, will be 816.116.591.347, while the 
total authorizativns for the year amount to about $21,000,000,000. 
In all probability a greater sum will be required to carry us 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

It is difficult to comprehend the vastness of the required ap- 
propriations. If you had $20 for every minute, night and day, 
since the birth of Christ you would have less than the sum au- 
thorized for this fiscal year. 

How much should we raise by taxation and how much by 
bonds? I have maintained that we should adopt something like 
the half-and-half plan which bas frequently been suggested, 
namely, first deduct the sum loaned to the allies and raise the 
balance 50 per cent by bonds and 50 per cent by taxes. 

The revenue laws now on the statute books will produce .an 
amount estimated at $3.856,800,000 annually.. To carry out the 
half-and-half plan the revenues received from taxation should 
have been approximately 40 per cent greater. 

If the present rate of speed in making appropriations and in 
making loans to our allies is maintained for two or three years 
we will find our country badly ctippled financially unless we 
materially increase our tax levies. If we fail to do so we must 
pay the penalty by constantly increasing the interest rate or 
ultimately sell our bonds at a discount. 

Business is now good, Millions of war profits have been made 
during the last three years and will continue to accrue while 
the war lasts, The time to levy the wir excess profits is now, 
while the war profits are being reaped. Now is the time to con- 
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serve our national resources. We are now subject to the dan- 
gers of inflation and the dangers of high cost of living. 

Money wins the lawsuit; it rules the commerce, the business 
world; it wins battles upon land and sea. We must get it from 
those who have it. Insolvency brings failure, defeat, and ruin. 
We ought now to prepare for à long contest and make our victory 
sure. This we must do by economy; by guarding zealously our 
financial credit. 

The continued bond issues will increase interest rates, while 
the bond dealers will hammer the bonds below par. During the 
Civil oe bonds reached the low level of 41.49 cents on the 
dollar. e paid the debt in full. The interest charges and the 
e penalized the Government as much as three times 
the amount received for the bonds. Our Hberty bonds are now 
under par. 

The Congress recognized the necessity of having an efficient 
Army and did not hesitate to say to the youth of the land, 
“We need you to fight the Nation's battles.” The mother's 
tears, the happiness of the homes, love’s companionships were 
all ore aside because of the Nation’s needs in an hour of 
peril. 

We need money to carry on the war until an honorable peace 
can be secured. There is but one place te go for it, and that 
is to those who have it. The drafted boy may be a farmer, a 
laborer, a lawyer, a doctor, or business man with an earning 
capacity of $2,000 or more per year. Yet he must give bral 
income, his business, and his home. He must assume all the 
perils of the battle fields and all the horrors that await him 
in the trenches of Europe. If he should be so fortunate as to 
return, he will be without money, without practice, without 
business, and must commence all over again. 

In this hour of peril money is just as necessary as men in our 
supreme effort to win the war. We find the taxpayers pursuing 
a lucrative business, many of them making immense profits out 
of the war, and living in fine homes in safe places. The same 
power that took the boy from the home now asks the taxpayer 
to give up only a portion of his excess profits. He should be 
asked to contribute a far greater amount, for, compared with 
the sacrifice of the conscripted man, his sacrifice is inconsider- 
able. Some must fight and some must pay, so men and money 
must be impressed for service together. 

We are raising by taxation about 23 per cent of the expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1918. Last year 
England levied 80 per cent on excess war profits. The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer now proposes to increase the levy to 88 per 
cent for the coming year. We are now levying less than 32 per 
cent on excess war profits. This levy should be doubled at least, 
and no injury would be done by increasing it to 80 per cent. 
Likewise, the levy on excessive incomes should be materially 
increased. 

Armour & Co., in 1913, a year of peace, had a net profit of 
$6,028,197. The 1917 profit is estimated at over $30,000,000, 
largely reaped out of the misfortunes and miseries of war. A 
levy of 80 per cent on the excess profits above the year of peace 
would still give this company nearly $5,000,000 in excess of its 
peace profits. In 1916, in addition to the earnings, this com- 
pany issued stock dividends in the sum of $80,000,000. 

It is estimated that American corporations are now making 
in excess profits above the peace profits a sum of not less than 
$3,600,000,000. ‘The steel companies are making more than nine 
times the profits they made during peace years. If the capital 
of these corporations is left unimpaired and they are permitted 
to earn their peace profits and allowed to keep 20 per cent of 
the excess war profits, they would still be .making millions of 
dollars for the stockholders which they could not make except 
through the misfortunes of war. What sacrific: would they 
make as compared with the boys in our armies? — 

The world war is rooting love out of the human heart and 
is breeding a prolific crop of millionaires. In 1916 we had 
14,571 millionaires; in 1917 we had 22,696, and 1918 promises 
a still greater increase. 

The citizen’s duty is plain. He should economize, avoid all 
waste, spend less, and save more. He should give up the non- 
essentials and stand ready for sacrifice. The Government needs 
all the essentials to carry on the war program, and the citizen 
should not compete with his Government or increase its burdens. 

The big question at this hour of the war pregram is ship- 
building, and next to it is production of food. Without ships 
to transport the food we fafl. Without ships to transport our 
troops, guns, and war material we fail. The citizen who helps 
in food production or in building ships is rendering a great 
service to the Nation in its hour of peril. A blanket offer to help 
and waiting to be called will not suffice. The Nation's call is 
for initiative and assistance in the whole war program by acts 
and deeds. 
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Our soldiers can fight the real battles successfully only when 
we are united at home, only when every citizen becomes a part 
of the contest. The brave boys who are fighting for us should 
know that we are sacrificing at home. It will give them in- 
spiration and courage. If they know we refuse to give them 
our utmost support, how can we expect them to courageously 
fight our battles? 

The people must recognize that this is their war, and that it 
will cost more to lose than it will to win. To win means the 
preservation of our liberties. To lose means indemnity and de- 
struction of our liberties. Every citizen who loves his country 
should support the liberty loan to the best of his ability, con- 
tribute liberally to the Red Cross, and help all Christian asso- 
ciations engaged in looking after the welfare of our soldiers. 
[Applause.] 

While the war continues we must stand as a unit behind the 
Commander in Chief of the Army. Only constructive criticism 
should be indulged in, and then only for the betterment of the 
service. Inefficiency should be eliminated. We can not tol- 
erate it. 

In the march our flag represents our purposes. We know no 
other law or duty. The poor and the rich, the weak and the 
strong, hold it in reverence. It is a symbol of the story of our 
fight for equal rights and liberty. W patriotic zeal we see 
our waving banner and exclaim: 

O folds of white and scarlet! O blue with your silver stars! May 
fond eyes welcome you, willing feet follow you, strong hands defend 
you, warm hearts cherish you, and dying lips give you their blessing! 
Ours by inheritance, ours by allegiance, ours by affection—long may 
you float on the free winds of heaven, the emblem of liberty, the hope 
of the world! (Anon.) 

[Applause.] 

Speed the day when the people of the world may lay down 
their weapons of war and follow the Prince, the Prince of Peace, 
that they may abide in that perfect love that knows no evil. 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I am personally in favor of the 
bill and see no objection to it whatever. But I can not resist 
the temptation to take the floor for a few minutes to express 
my astonishment—my amazement, I may say—that nobody on 
the floor of the House, especially on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, has raised his voice against the money bund. Here is a 
bill that not only permits but encourages the great financial 
institutions of the city of New York—institutions some of which 
now have a capital and surplus of $50,000,000 or more—to con- 
solidate into one institution with hundreds of millions of capi- 
tal, and nobody has raised a word of protest; nobody has 
declared that such consolidations would create a great money 
trust, imperiling the liberties of the people. 

What has happened to these people who only a few short 
years ago were raising their voices against the money trust? 
Have they acquired in some way a courage that prevents them 
from trembling every time they hear of a bank consolidation, 
and are they actually ready to support a bill making consolida- 
tion easy? ‘This bill permits banks to consolidate without even 
liquidating their assets. It permits them to consolidate by 
transferring the property from one bank to the other. They do 
not even have to go into the local recorder’s office or county 
clerk's office—perhaps they do for deeds, but not for transfer 
of personal property. It makes it easy for these great financial 
institutions to consolidate into one, and no one raises a protest. 
Personally I think the United States is big enough to take care 
of its affairs, and we do not need to tremble; but, remembering 
only a few years ago how much oratory used to be poured out 
in this House against this money bund, I could not resist the 
temptation to refer to it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is it not possible under this bill to 
create an actual money trust? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly it is, and you might almost say that 
that was its purpose. 

Mr. STEENERSON. They could consolidate all the banks 
of New York and Brooklyn, could they not? 

Mr. PLATT. I can not see why they could not. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
it is the purpose of the bill to create a money trust? 

Mr. PLATT. I say it makes easy the creation of what you 
might call a money trust. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The purpose of this bill, as I understand, 
is to create an actual money trust. 

Mr. PLATT. I would not say that. I would say that it 
makes easy the creation of a great financial consolidation or 
corporation. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Suppose we call it a money octopus? 

Mr. PLATT, We will not quarrel over definitions. You can 
call it a money trust, if you want to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was known by that name a few years 
ago. 

Vir. PLATT. That is exactly what it was known by a few 
years ago. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And now it is sponsored by the majority 
party in Congress as a war measure. 

Mr. PLATT, Worse than that; it is not even called a war 
measure, but is just a bill to make bank consolidation easy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina IMr. STEVENSON], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the question was propounded 
awhile ago by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] 
as to the liability of the consolidated bank for the liabilities 
of the consolidating banks. I expressed the opinion then that 
I was satisfied the law was that whenever two corporations 
consolidated, whether they undertook to make any provision 
or whether the statute under which they. consolidated made 
provision for the creditors of the constituent companies or not, 
the law imposed a liability on them. That, of course, was a 
“ horseback ” opinion, as they say in the courthouse. I have 
taken occasion since that time to go down to the Library and 
consult Thompson on Corporations, and I find that is laid down 
as unquestionably the law, and is followed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I read: 

The consolidated corporation as a rule, even in the absence of 
statute or agreement, assumes all of the liabilities of the constituent 
companies, and they may be enacted ay a direct action a t it, 
as it is presumed to. have notice of the rights of creditors. rdinarily 
een 5 may sue the new corporation direct without proceeding 

In some jurisdictions it has been held that he proceeds in 
equity. 

The consolidated corporation in an action against it on a claim 
against one of the constituent companies may assert the rights and 
equities and defenses of the original corporations. 


For instance, if the constituent company held a counterclaim 
or a set-off against a claim, the consolidated company has a 
right to set up that as a counterclaim, just as the original 
company would haye. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has gone to this ex- 
tent. They have held that that applies where by a statute of a 
legislature, and notoriously for the purpose of defeating the 
creditors, two towns have been consolidated and no provision 
made anywhere for taking care of their liabilities and a new 
name given. They have held you can proceed against the con- 
stituent corporation without any provision of statute or other- 
wise; and why? Because the same liability exists. A corpora- 
tion that has taken over the assets is presumed to have taken 
them over with knowledge of the fact that they were liable 
for the liabilities of constituent companies which it has ab- 
sorbed, and it can not be heard to come in and repudiate the 
debts which were a charge against the assets of the corporation 
for the purpose of defeating those debts after it has received 
the assets of the corporation. That is based on this doctrine 
that has been laid down a number of times by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and all other courts in which I 
have ever practiced, that the assets of a corporation or the capi- 
tal stock are trust funds in the hands of the officers for the cred- 
itors first, and then for the stockholders, and the creditors 
always stand first. That has been the liability which has been 
enforced against all of these consolidated corporations, and, 
therefore, in order not to encumber this bill we do not care to 
offer amendments to take care of what the general law takes 
eare of, because it is always raising questions of construction 
whenever you undertake by statute to vary or even reenact what 
is law generally and generally recognized and construed for 
200 years in this country. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, no one having any amendment to 
offer, I move the previous question on the bill and amendments 
to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word“ “association,” insert the words “ under 
the rter of either existing banks.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “ consolidated,” insert “ who has not 
voted for such consolidation,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


1918. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
at tee > ra line a and = end of section 2, insert the colonia 
anchises, and interests of the said national 2 80 

— A > er to every species of property. 8 osand: y s 
and choses. in action thereto 3 h be be. 
ferred to and vest: d in such natio: bank into which. it is OF santas 
without any deed or other transfer, and the said consolidated national 
bank shall hold and enjoy the same, and all rights of property, fran- 
chises, and interests in the same manner and to the same extent as was 
held and enjoyed by the national bank so consolidated therewith.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I desire now to offer an amend- 
ment on page 1 in line 11. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: That would take unanimous 
consent, the previous question having been ordered. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent to offer 
the following amendment: 


Page 1, line after the word “stock,” insert the word out- 
standing.” * * 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to offer an amendment as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fage 1, line 11, after the word “stock,” insert the word out- 

ns. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I think that the word “ may,” on 
page 3, line 14, in order to conform to existing law, should be 

Shall“; therefore I ask unanimous consent to offer that amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to offer an amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 14, after the word “liabilities,” strike ont the word 
“may” and insert In lieu N the word shall.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time aud was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 10. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia makes the point of order that there is no quorum pres- 
ent. It is very evident—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold that point for a while? Is the gentleman op- 
posed to this bill? 

Mr. RANDALL. I want a roll call on this bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON.. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 


sent, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman withhold 

Mr. RANDALL. I withdraw the point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will lock the 
doors 

Mr. RANDALL. I withdraw the point. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman can not with- 
draw it after the Chair has stated that there is no quorum 
here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has announced an 
evident fact, that there is no quorum present 

Mr. RANDALL. I make the point, then. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will lock the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. ; 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 293, nays 14, 
answered present 3, not voting 121, as follows: 


The Clerk will report the 


YEAS—298. 
Alexander Beshlin Chandler, N. Y. 
Almon Black Butler Chandler, 
Anderson Bland B S.C Clark, Fla. 
Ashbrook Blanton yrns, Clark, Pa. 
11 Beeher Caldwell 

Ayres Campbell, Kans. Cl 
Bacharach Brand Cannon Coady 
Barkley ritten Cantril Collier 
Barnhart Browne Carlin Connally, Tex. 

teakes: Browning x Connelly, Kans, 

Buchanan Càry 3 W. Va. 


Cooper, Wis. 
Cox 


Crago 

Crisp 

Currie, Mich. 
Dale, N. X. 


Dickinson 
Dies 

Dill 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Dominick 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 


Eagle 
Edmonds 
Bui 
Ellsworth 
Elston 


Emerson 
Evans 


Fairchild, G. W. 
Fairfield . 


Farr 
Ferris 
Fields 
Fisher 
Flood 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 
Francis 
Frear 
French 
Fuller, Mass, 
Gallagher 


Garner 


Huddleston 
Graham, Ill. 


Anthony 


Austin 
Bankhead 
Blackmon 
Borland 
Brodbeck 
Brumbaugh 
Burre 


Cam 1, Pa. 
Candler, Miss, 
Caraway 
Carew 

Carter, Mass. 
Church 


Cooper, Ohi 
3 > 5 
Cop 
Costello 
Crosser 
Curry, Cal. 
Davidson 
Decker 
Denison 
Dewalt 
Dooling 


Drukker 
Dunn 


Eagan 
Estopinal 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fess 
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Gray, Ala. 
Green, Iowa Magee 
Greene, Mass. Maher 
Sa Vt Mansfield 
regg apes 
Griest Martin 
Hadley Mason 
Hamilton, Mich. a 
Hamlin Miller, Minn. 
sany Miller, Wash, 
Harrison, Va. Mondell 
Hastings Montague 
Haugen Moore, Pa. 
Hawley Moores, Ind. 
Hayden Morgan 
Hayes Neely 
Heaton Nelson 
Helm Nicholls, S. C. 
Hensley Nichols, Mich. 
Hersey Nolan 
Hicks Oldfleld 
Hilliard iver, Ala. 
Holland iney 
Houston Osborne 
Howard O'Sha 
Hull, Iowa Overmyer 
Hull, Tenn. Overstreet 
Humphreys Pai 
Husted Par 
Hutchinson Parker, N. J. 
1 Peters 
Jacoway Phelan 
James Piatt 
Joħnson, Ky. Polk 
Johnson, Wash. Pou 
Jones, Tex. Pratt 
Jones, Va. Frice 
Kearns Purnell 
Sa ears uin 
ehoe ale 
Kelly, Pa. —.— 
Pamei Iowa Rankin 
Kettn Rayburn 
Cern Ohio eed 
Kincheloe Riordan 
Kinkaid b 
Kraus Robinson 
Kreider Rodenberg 
La Fellette Romjue 
Lazaro Rowe 
Lea. Cal. Rubey 
Lesher Russell 
Linthicum Sanders, Ind. 
Littlepage ers, 
bec Scott, Mich. 
Lundeen 
Lunn Sells 
McArthur Shackleford 
McCormick Sherley 
McFadden 
9 Shouse 
McKeow: Siegel 
McLaughlin, Mich. Sims 
NAYS—14. 
King Steenerson 
Knutson Sterling, III. 
Randall Volstea 
Stafford Walsh 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—3. 
Juul ` London 
NOT VOTING—121. 
Flynn Lenroot 
Foss Lever 
Freeman Little 
Fuller, III. Lonergan 
Gallivan Longworth 
y 
McAndrews 
Graham, Pa. McClintie 
Gray, N. J. McCulloch 
Griffin McKinley 
Hamill McLemore 
Hamilton, N. Y. Madden 
. — Miss. Mann 
Haske ceker 
Hena. Merritt 
Heintz Moon 
Hollingsworth Mott 
ollingswor: 0 
Hood Mudd 
Ireland Norton 
Johnson, S. Dak. 88 N. T. 
Kelley, Mich. Perks. N. T. 
2% Porter 
ess, Powers 
Kitchin Rainey 
LaGuardia Raker 
Langley Ramsey 
eavis 
Lee, Ga. Roberts 
Lehlbach Rogers 


So the bill was 


passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until. further notice: 
Mr. Hum with Mr. Zrararan. 
Mr. Carew with Mr. SLEMP. 
Mr. Grirroy with Mr. SANFORD. 


McLaughlin, Pa, Sinnott 


Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevenson 
Stiness 


Wise 
Young, N. Dak. 


Sterling, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Taylor, Colo, 
Templeton 
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Mr. Doorine with Mr. ROGERS. 
Mr. Srertrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. WARD. 
Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Mr. Ganpy with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Bortanp with Mr. Goop. 
Mr. Scutty with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
Mr. Rouse with Mr. HASKELL. 
Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. Sanvers of New York. 
Mr. Bnophrek with Mr. AUSTIN. 
Mr. BrumpauGuH with Mr. Coorer of Ohio. 
Mr. CAMPRELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. COPLEY. 
Mr. Canpter of Mississippi with Mr. BURROUGHS. 
Mr. Caraway with Mr. COSTELLO, 
Mr. CHunch with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
Mr. Crosser with Mr. TrykHAM. 
Mr. Decker with Mr. Dunn. 
Mr. DEWALT with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 
Mr. Bacan with Mr. Fess. 
Mr. Estorryan with Mr. Foss. 
Mr. McAnprews with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
Mr. Gariivan with Mr. FREEMAN. 
Mr. Haxrison of Mississippi with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. Herrin with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hetvertne with Mr. HAĒmILTON of New York. 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. HASKELL. 
Mr. Larsen with Mr. IRELAND. 
Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr. Kann. 
Mr. Lever with Mr. Kerrey of Michigan. 
Mr. LonerGAN with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. FLYNN with Mr. LANGLEY. 
. MeCrrntic with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
. McLemore with Mr. LITTLE. 
. Moon with Mr. LonewortH. 
. OLIVER with Mr. LUFKIN. 
. Papcetr with Mr. MCCULLOCH., 
. RAINEY with Mr. MADDEN, 
RAKER with Mr. MEEKER, 
Mr. Rucker with Mr. MERRITT. 
Mr. Sagara with Mr. Morr. 
Mr. Saunper of Virginia with Mr. MUDD. 
Mr. ScHALL with Mr. Norton. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER With Mr. PORTER. 
Mr. SuLitivan with Mr. Powers. 
Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. RAMSEY. 
Mr. THomas with Mr. REAVIS. 
Mr. Wepre with Mr. ROBERTS. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present; 
Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 
On motion of Mr. Wrxco, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of ‘absence was granted to Mr. 
LANGLEY, for 10 days, on account of serious illness in his family. 


AMENDMENTS TO 5136, 5137, 5139, 5147, 5172, 5222, AND 5230, 
‘ REVISED STATUTES, 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
11020. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11020) to amend and reenact sections 5136, 5137, 5139. 
5147, 5172, 5200, 5222, 5230, and 5239 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 5136 and 5139 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States be amended and reenacted so as to read: 

“Sec. 5186. Upon duly making and filing articles of association and 
an organization certificate, the association shall become, as from the 
date of the execution of its organization certificate, a body corporate, 
and as such, and in the name designated in the organization ce cate, 
it shall have power— 

“ First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

“Second. To have succession for the period of 20 years from its or- 
ganization, unless ít is sooner dissolved according to the provisions of 
its articles of association, or by the act of its shareholders owning two- 
thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some 
violation of law. 


the 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


“Third. To make contracts. 

“Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of 
law and equity as fully as natural persons. 

“Fifth. To elect or appoint directors, and by its board of directors 
to appoint a president, vice president, cashier, and other officers, define 
their duties, require bonds of them, and fix the penalty thereof, dis- 
min i 75 officers or any of them at pleasure, and appoint others to fll 

t places. 

“ Sixth. To prescribe, by its board of directors, by-laws not inconsist- 
ent with law, regulating the manner in which its directors shall be 
elected or appointed, its officers 8 its property transferred, its 
general business conducted, and the privileges granted to it by law ex- 
ercised and enjoyed. 


“Seventh. To exercise, by its board of directors or duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall 
be necessary to carry on the business of banking; by discounting and 
peat Steep gs oer notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other 

dences of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and selling ezera 
coin, and bullion; by loaning money on personal security; and by 
ee issuing, and circulating notes according to the provisions of 

e: 

“ But no association shall transact any business, except such as is 
incidental and necessarily 98 to its organization, until it 
has been authorized by the Comptroller of the Currency to commence 
the business of banking. 

“Sec. 5139. The cipia stock of each association shall be divided 
into shares of $100 each and be deemed personal property. There shall 
be kept by each association a book to be known as a stock ledger, in 
which shall be entered the name of the person or persons, firm, com- 

ny, or corporation to whom each share of stock is issued, the date of 

ue, the number or numbers of the certificates issued, and the number 
of shares represented by each certificate. 

“Any stock transferred as hereinafter provided shall be entered upon 
the stock ledger by entering after the or entry of the issuance 
thereof the date upon which the same is canceled and the number or 
numbers of the new certificate or certificates issued therefor. The 
entry of such original issue or such transfer upon the stock ledger shall 
be prima facie evidence of the ownership of the stock. Every person 
becoming a shareholder by such transfer shall, in proportion to his 
sparos ee to all the rights and liabilities of the prior holder of 
such res; and no change shall be made in the articles of association 
By which the . remedies, or security of the existing creditors of 

e association shall be impaired. 

“Transfer of stock in any association shall be made only upon the 
surrender of the duly issued certificate therefor properly and duly 
indorsed and by the issuance of a new certificate or certificates, records 
of which transfer shall be kept in the stock ledger in the same manner 
as the record of the ori issue of stock with the addition that a 
record shall be made therein of the number of the certificate surrendered 
and canceled.” In the event of loss or destruction of a certificate and 
upon satisfactory proof of such loss or destruction being made to the 
board of directo the board may cause to be issued to the lawful 
owner a new cate. 

Sec. 2. That section 5137 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5137. A national banking association may purchase, hold, and 
convey real estate for the following purposes and for no others : 

SF Such as shall be necessary for its immediate accommodation 
in the transaction of its business, a 

“Second. Such as shall be mortgaged to it in good faith by way of 
security for debts previously contracted. 

“Third. Such as shall conveyed to it in satisfaction of debts 
goes shea contracted in the course of its dealings. 

“Fourth. Such as it shall purchase at sales under judgments, decrees, 
= mortgages held by the association, or shall purchase to secure debts 

ue to 

But no such association shall hold the possession of any real estate 
under mortgage, or the title and possession of any real estate purchased 
to secure any debts due to it, for a longer period than five years; nor 
shall any such association hereafter invest a site and bank building 
or bank and office building for its accommodation in the transaction of 
3 te a an amount in excess of its paid-in and unimpaired capital 
stock.” 

Sec. 3. That section 5147 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5147. Each director, when appointed or elected, shall take an 
oath that he will, so far as the duty devolves on him, diligently and 
8 administer the affairs of such association, and will not know- 
ingl olate, or willingly permit to be violated, any of the provisions 
of this title, and that he the owner in good faith and in his own 
right of the number of shares of stock uired by this title, subscribed 
by him, or standing in his name on the ks of thé association, and 

at the same is not h. thecated, or in any way pledged, as security 
for any loan or debt. uch oath, subscribed by the director making it 
and certified by the officer before whom it is taken, shall be immedia tel 
transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency, and shall be filed an 
preserved in his office. If any director shall fail to qualify and for- 
ward his oath to the Comptroller of the Currency within 60 days after 
his election, unless on account of illness, absence, or other good cause 
are by the Comptroller of the Currency, a vacancy shall be imme- 
diately declared and the party so elected and falling to qualify shall be 
ineligible for reelection as director for that Bo 

Sec. 4. That section 5172 of the Revised 
be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5172. In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation, the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engraved, in the best 
manner to guard against counterfeiting and fraudulent alterations, and 
shall have printed therefrom, and numbered, such quantity of circulat- 
ing notes in blank or bearing engraved signatures of officers as herein 
provided of the denominations of $1, $2, $5, 810, $20, $50, $100, $500, 
and $1,000, as may_be required to supply the associations entitled to 
receive the same. Such notes shall express upon their face that they 
they are secured by United States bonds, deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States, by the written or engraved signatures of the 
Treasurer and Register, and by the imprint of the seal of the Treasury ; 
and shall also express upon their face the promise of the association 
recefying the same to pay on demand, attested by the written or en- 
graved signatures of the president or vice president and cashier; and 
shall bear such devices and such other statements, and shall be in such 
form as the Secretary of the 5 by regulation, direct.” 

Sec, 5. That sections 5222 and 5230 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5222. Within 90 days from the date of the vote to go into 
liquidation the association shall deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States lawful money of the United States sufficient to redeem all 
its outstanding circulation. The surer shall execute duplicate re- 
ceipts for the money thus deposited and deliver one to the association 
and the other to the Comptroller of the Currency, stating the amount 
recelyed by him and the purpose for which it has n ee and the 
money shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States and placed 
to the credit of such association upon redemption account.” 

“Sec. 5230. Whenever the comptroller_has become satisfied, by the 
protest of the waiver and admission specified in section 5226, or by the 
8 provided for in section 5227, or by a declaration of insolvency, 


t any association has refused or is unable to pay its circulating 
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notes, or when any association in voluntary liquidation has failed to 
deposit lawful money with the Treasurer of the United States sufficient 
to redeem its outstanding circulation, as provided by section 5222 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, he may, instead of canceling 
its bonds, cause so much of them as may be 3 to redeem its 
outstanding notes to be sold at public auction in the city of New York 
after giving 30 days’ notice of such sale to the association. For any 
* deficiency in the proceeds of all the bonds of an association, when thus 
sold to reimburse to the United States the amount expended in paying 
the circulating notes of the association, the United States shall have a 
paramount lien upon all its assets; and such deficiency shall be made 
good out of such assets in preference to any and all other claims what- 
soever, except the necessary costs and expenses of administering the 


same.” 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 11020 amends 
seven sections of the national banking act. While the bill is a 
long one, most of the phraseology of it is already in existing 
law. The first section refers to 5136 of the Revised Statutes, 


It amends 5136 by striking out a few lines, and it subsequently 


amends 5139 by putting in some provisions to take care of what- 


was stricken out in 5136. Under the present law the stock 
ledger is kept according to by-laws of national banking associa- 
tions. There is no statutory provision as to just how a record 
of the stock and the transfers of the stock shall be kept. Provi- 
sion is made in 5139 by statute relative to the keeping of a rec- 
ord of stock and transfers. The provision will be found on the 
bottom of page 3, from line 16, beginning with the word “ there,” 
down to and including the word “stock,” on line 3 of page 4, 
and from line 10 to line 20, inclusive, on page 4. Provision is 
made whereby national banking associations shall be obliged to 
keep the record of the ownership of the various certificates of 
stock and a record of every transfer made. At the present time 
there is in many banks a confusion. The records, which have 
to be kept only aceording to by-laws, are not kept up to date, 
and at times it is extremely difficult for anybody, including the 
Treasury Department or the Comptroller of the Currency, to 
find out who owns the stock. Occasions have arisen when it has 
seriously impaired the rights of creditors through their inabil- 
ity to find out what they have a right to know about the owner- 
ship of stock in the various national banks of the United States. 

The provisions in these two sections, or the amendments, are 
intended to do away with this difficulty and require the keeping 
of the stock ledger in proper shape. 

Section 2 of the bill amends the present law by adding the 
words, on page 5, beginning with the word “nor,” on line 13, 
and down to and including line 17: 

Nor shall any such association hereafter invest in a site and bank 
building or bank and office building for its accommodation in the 
transaction of its business, an amount in excess of its paid-in and 
unimpaired capital stock, 

The purpose of that amendment is to prohibit national bank- 
ing associations from investing more money in a site and build- 
ing, or bank building and office building, than is equal to its 
paid-in and unimpaired capital stock. Banks have gotten them- 
selves into difficulties in the past because they have invested 
too much in real estate and buildings in which to do busi- 
ness. As I have before stated on the floor of the House, a 
bank’s assets ought to be kept, so far as possible, in liquid 
shape. Even though the bank has its assets in the very best of 
investments, so far as safety is concerned, that is not enough. 
Because of the danger there is attendant upon putting too much 
money into real estate, the committee, upon the recommendation 
of the Treasury Department, has offered this amendment to the 
present law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Would that prevent a bank 
from putting up an office building in connection with its bank, 
say, make a banking room below, with offices above extending 
five or six stories high? 

Mr. PHELAN. Not unless it spends too much money for it. 
It limits the amount which a bank can invest in that kind of 
property to an amount equal to the paid-in and unimpaired 
capital stock of the bank. y 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. So that if the capital stock of 
the bank is $200,000, they could not put up a building—— 

Mr. PHELAN. They could not spend over $200,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. On that kind of a building? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; that is it. 

Section 3 amends the present law by the line on page 6, be- 
ginning with the word “if” on line 9, and down through line 
15. The provision is simply this: At the present time a man 
will be elected a director of a bank and will fail to qualify 
for some reason or another, perhaps his carelessness, perhaps 
because he is away and does not pay any attention to the re- 
quests that he qualify, As a result confusion has arisen and 
banks have gone along without their full directorate. There 
is nothing harsh in this provision. It simply provides that if 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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a man who is elected a bank director does not qualify. within 
60 days, unless on account of illness and absence, or other good 
cause, he shall be disqualified for the rest of that year. An 
opportunity is given to elect somebody in his place. This amend- 
ment has the recommendation of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, as well as that of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The next section, section 4, has only a slight addition to 
the present law. That addition will be found on the bottom of 
page 6, line 25, beginning with the word “or” through the 
word “ provided,” on line 1 of page 7, and the words “or en- 
graved,” on line 10 of page 7. 

It provides that the Bureau of Engraving and Printing may 
engrave the signature of the proper officers of a national bank- 
ing association upon bank notes put out by that association. 
In other words, it enables these bank notes to have the engraved 
signature instead of the actual signature of the proper officers 
of the bank. At the present time under the law the proper 
officer of a national bank has to go through the physical exer- 
cise of signing every national bank note put out by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. This obviates that difficulty, and 
saves time. Sometimes a rubber stamp is used. At first it 
might seem dangerous, but there is no danger in the proposi- 
tion. If anybody desires an explanation I will explain why it 
is no serious violation of the present practice. 

The next section is section 5. That makes an insertion in 
section 5222 of the Revised Statutes. It changes the words in 
line 18, page 7. Under the present law, instead of “ ninety 
days,” the words “six months” are to be found. We strike out 
the“ six months“ and insert in place thereof “ ninety days.” It 
provides this slight change so that when a bank goes into 
liquidation under the present law it is obliged within six months 
to deposit sufficient lawful money to redeem its outstanding cir- 
culating notes, and under the proposed amendment it is obliged 
to do that within 90 days, or three months. 

There is an amendment on page 8 to section 5230, beginning 
with the word “ or,” in line 9 of page 8, and running on down to 
and including the words “ United States,” in line 14. Those 
words are inserted simply to take care of the provisions in the 
preceding section, No. 5222. 

I have explained these various provisions briefly, because I 
think that is all that is necessary; but if I have not made my- 
self clear, I shall be glad to answer all questions that may be 
asked. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 3 

Mr. DEMPSEY. On page 5 there is a provision to amend, 
that the bank can invest in a site and bank building. Suppose 
a bank had a capital stock of $200,000 and had an opportunity 
to purchase a building worth $600,000 on which it had a mort- 
gage of $400,000. Would it have the right to do it under this 
provision? 

Mr. PHELAN. That is a matter of construction of that stat- 
ute which ultimately, if the question were raised, would have to 
be decided by the courts. But I think the intention is not to 
permit that transaction. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The bank does not actually invest more 
than $200,000, the amount of its capital stock, but it could in- 
vest if so that there would be no additional liability. - 

Mr. PHELAN. No; it would be very difficult for it to assume 
that obligation or obtain that building without assuming the 
entire obligation, either directly or indirectly, and I think it 
is the intention of this provision to prohibit them from in- 
curring that obligation. As I said, that is a matter of con- 
struction. I am trying to give the gentleman the intention, as 
I think it was held by the committee, when it reported this bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Suppose they took the conveyance, subject 
to the obligation, and assumed no liability at all. Would the 
bank, in the gentleman's opinion, be permitted to buy? 

Mr. PHELAN. I am trying to vonceive how those conditions 
might arise. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That very frequently arises, 

Mr. PHELAN. I think perhaps it does. : 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Conveyance may be made either with a 
guaranty, assuming the obligation, or simply taking the con- 
veyance subject to the obligation. In the latter case he incurs 
no liability. Now, here is a bank that wants to buy a building. 
They are not going to invest more than $200,000. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. PHELAN. I think that comes outside of the intention of 
the committee. I would not like to say positively that that is 
forbidden witheut giving it further consideration, i 

Mr. DIXON. The property of the bank would be subject to 
that lien? 


Mr. DEMPSEY. No; the property of the bank would not be 
subject to that lien. In order to save the investment they had 
already made, they would have to take care of the lien. 

Mr. DIXON. Certainly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They could therefore either sacrifice or 
make good. 

Mr. DIXON. Their original investment would be lost unless 
they bid in the security. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I think myself it would be outside the 
spirit, but I suggest, for the consideration of the committee, 
that it would probably be well to add some words to the effect 
that the total value of the property should not exceed the capi- 
tal stock and surplus. 

Now, just a few words to make that absolutely clear. While 
I have the attention of the gentleman I would like to ask 
him a question. In line 7, page 3, the words “personal se- 


curity ” appear. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is the existing law. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I was under the impression that in the 
financial legislation enacted in the last Congress banks that 
are permitted to loan money on real estate security, that right 
being granted in the regional reserve bank act, if I am not mis- 
taken 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not get the gentleman’s reference. What 
page and line is it? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Line 7, page 3. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What is the language? 

Mr. aroma What is the language to which the gentleman 
refers . 

Mr. SUMNERS. The words “on personal security” in line 
7, page 3. Does the chairman of the committee locate the par- 
ticular words? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; I have the place now. 

Mr, SUMNERS. I am not as familiar with the legislation 
dealing with the subject as I ought to be in order to ask this 
question. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think there is no inconsistency there, be- 
cause the statute is brought down to date, and I think it would 
be noted in this book if there were any inconsistency. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That exception as to real estate is in the 
next section. This section, exactly as it is, stands as a part of 
5136, and then there is a proyision of law separate from that, 
section 24 of the Federal reserve banking act, which gives them 
special authority to loan on real estate under certain circum- 
stances, and this does not limit that at all. 

Mr. SUMNERS. That is why I directed attention to it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I did not have the right page at first. This 
simply gives certain power. There is an additional power given 
in the next section, just as my colleague [Mr. Stevenson] has 
pointed out, 

Mr. SUMNERS, The reason why I took the time of the com- 
mittee and interrupted the chairman is that when you attempt 
to enumerate the things that may be done, it is always a little 
dangerous unless you include everything that you want to 
include. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. I understand the gentleman's purpose. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Mas- 

sachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] has perhaps sufficiently explained 
most of this bill, and unless some one wants to ask further 
questions or wants further time, I do not care to say much, 
except that this bill is an excellent illustration of how much 
time the House might save if our bills were printed with the 
new matter in italics. On the second page of this bill there are 
only five words inserted as new matter, and yet there is a whole 
page which we must read. If it were possible at a glance to see 
the words that are new, by having them in italics, or with the 
old matter struck through and the new matter in italics, it 
would make it very much easier to consider all these bills and 
would save our time. : 
It seems to me there can hardly be very much objection to 
anything in this bill. I think a few things ought to have a little 
more discussion though, especially the section which limits the 
amount of money that a bank can spend on its building. I 
should think there might be some question in regad to that, and 
also the provision in section 5 changing 6 months to 90 days. 
I do not think the gentleman fully explained that, although I 
have heard no serious objection to it. 

Of course, everybody knows that national banks in some 
places are more or less given to erecting rather palatial build- 
ings, very often of only one story, which can not be used for any 
other purpose. They are put down in the assets of the bank at 
a pretty high figure, and yet if they had to be sold, if there 
should be a consolidation of banks in the city and that left one 
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of these buildings on the market, there would be hardly any- 

thing you could do with it, and it would n.: bring much at a 

sale. It would have to be entirely remodeled for ordinary busi- 

ness or office purposes. Therefore I think this limitation of the 

amount that a bank may spend upon its building is rather a. 
wise provision. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 

Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to take the 
time of the House to discuss this bill in detail, but since it was 
discussed in our committee a question has come up in regard 
to section 5147, which is that section pertaining to the election 
and duties of directors. I would like to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN], who has 
charge of this bill, to the latter part of that section, in which 


it says that if any director shall fail to qualify and forward 


his oath to the Comptroller of the Currency within 60 days 
after his election, unless on account of illness, absence, or other 
good cause, approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, a 
vacancy shall be immediately declared, and the party so elected 
and failing to qualify shall be ineligible to reelection as a 
director for that year. 

Since this matter was discussed by the committee an impor- 
tant case has been pointed out to me, and if this amendment 
is permitted I hope some exception may be made in this case. 
I refer to the case of Brig. Gen. W. W. A general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who is now serving his 
country so admirably in France as director of our railroads 
there. Mr. Atterbury is a director of the Franklin National in 
Philadelphia, and was elected at their last annual meeting, but 
because of the fact that he is now serving his country patrioti- 
cally in France he has not qualified, and evidently can not qualify 
as a director of that institution because of his service in France, 

Mr. SHOUSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Why can not he be qualified? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not answer the gentleman, Unless 
the fact that there are no facilities in that part of France where 
his duties call him to permit him to qualify. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Does not the gentieman believe that 60 days 
is ample for a man in France to qualify? 

Mr. McFADDEN. In this case the gentleman has not quali- 
fied owing to his duties in France. The reason why he has not 
done so I am unable to say further than I have already stated. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Will the gentleman yield to a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SHOUSE. I think the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, himself a director in a national bank, said 
that he had not qualified as a director in his bank merely be 
cause there was no reason why he should, and there was na 
penalty attached to it. This seeks to cure that situation. 

Mr. McFADDEN. But here is a different case—a man serv: 
ing his country, which is at war, in a foreign country. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Does not the gentleman think he has merely 
failed because there was no reason why he should give the 
matter his attention? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I do not think that is the case. The bank 
is loath to lose him as a director and does not want to be de- 
prived of his services or his name from their directorate. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. I would like to state to the gentleman that we 
adopted the language recommended by the legislative committee 
of the American Bankers’ Association to insert the words “on 


“account of illness, absence, or other good cause approved by the 


comptroller.” I think that was to meet the situation that the 
gentleman has stated. I think, if he will reflect, he will see that 
under the provision as we have it in the bill in the very case he 
presents it will come within the provisions, and he will not be 
prohibited from qualifying at a later date as a director in & 
bank. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am glad the gentleman has made that 
statement, and I hope it will prevail in this case. Mr. Attur- 
bury 1s one of the leading railroad men in the United States, 
general manager of one of our greatest systems; and when this 
country became involved in this war, and the need for a big 
man to take charge of our railroads in France was made ap- 
parent, Mr. Atturbury responded, and immediately his services 
were offered, and great results have been, and now are, being 
accomplished by this man—Brig. Gen. William W. Atturbury, 
all honor to him—and now, just because he is in France serving 
his country, I do not think Congress should enact a bill to drive 
him off the boards of financial institutions in this country in 
which he has large financial interests. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Pratr] take the floor, so that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. PLATT. I will, and I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe it is not a change in existing law, 
but in reading the bill with reference to section 5136, I was im- 
pressed with the idea that the board of directors formulate the 
by-laws of the various banking associations without any ap- 
proval by the shareholders. I believe that is existing law. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform us why the 
board of directors should have the formulation of the by-laws 
of a corporation without the sanction by the shareholders of the 
association? I realize that the gentleman is not a lawyer, but 
he is a good business man, and perhaps he can answer the ques- 
tion. ` 

Mr. PLATT. Of course, the shareholders have the election of 
directors. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But usually in the organization of a cor- 
poration the by-laws are adopted by the shareholders and not 
by the board of directors. Here we have an exception in the 
case of a banking association, where the board of directors deter- 
mines the by-laws without even the approval of the sharehold- 
ers. It seems to me to be an exceptional case, and I rose to 
inquire the reason for it. 

I direct the gentleman’s attention to the subdivision on page 
2, the sixth subdivision : 

To prescribe, by its board of directors, by-laws not inconsistent with 
law, regulating the manner in which its directors shall be elected or 
appointed, its officers appointed, its property transferred, its general 
business conducted, and the privileges granted to it by law exercised 
and enjoyed. 

That, I assume, restricts the powers of the board of directors 
as to by-laws of that character. Perhaps as to by-laws of a 
general character they are to be formulated and adopted as 
usual by the shareholders of a corporation. 

Mr. PLATT, I think there has never been any complaint in 
the way of by-laws so adopted, There are certain legal re- 
strictions, as the gentleman will see if he looks over the act. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The present law is that they shall be 
made by the directors, and there is merely a slight amendment 
here. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I said it was the present law; but why 
should there be an exception in the case of banking associations 
from the general rule applying to corporations in general? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I was not here in 1864, when that was 
enacted, but I presume there was some good reason for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman is here in 1918, and a 
very prominent and industrious member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and I thought the gentleman might give 
us some reason. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman will notice that we are taking 
powers from the board of directors in the bill with reference to 
nee 21 of stock. 

. STAFFORD. A very commendable amendment, which, 
I ee is predicated upon the idea of publicity requiring a 
registry of stock showing the amount of stock held by various 
shareholders. In many of our States that same condition is re- 
quired as te private corporations. 

Mr. PLATT, I think that was one of the items. There was 
a certain amount of variation in by-laws in this matter, and 
occasionally banks did not know who their shareholders were 
and it occasioned some inconvenience, 

Mr. STAFFORD, I suppose there are some instances where 
some messenger boys were the titular shareholders, but where 
the real shareholders were their employers. 

Mr. PLATT. I have never known of that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows of messenger boys 
being incorporators? 

Mr. PLATT. I have heard of it; yes. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
a few minutes to ask a few questions. 

Mr. PLATT. I yield the gentleman five minutes, 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I notice that the amendment of 
section 5172 has been so drawn that it seems to me there are un- 
intentional omissions in it as it now stands, I would like to 
ask the committee if this section 5172 has been amended since 
1908? 

Mr. PHELAN. Since 1908? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. PHELAN. My recollection is it was amended within a 
year to provide for a larger issue of small bills, one and two 
dollar bills. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I call the committee’s attention to 
Ea fact that this amendment provides for one and two dollar 

ills. 


Mr. PHELAN. Yes. If the gentleman will recollect, Mr. 
Glass brought in a bill at the request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment so as to get out a greater number of bills, and my im- 
pression is that the House was unanimous because everybody 
wanted more money. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Then was it so amended also as 
to provide to strike out the other securities? 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman tell me just what he 
means? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The act of 1908 provided—that 
amendment—that such notes shall “state,” and you use the 
word “ express,” upon their face that they are secured by United 
States bonds or other security certified by the written or en- 
graved signatures of the Treasurer and Register and by the 
imprint of the seal of the Treasury. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have not the statute before me, but I think 
I know what the gentleman is talking about. I think he is 
talking about the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. And under that act bank notes could be put 
out on security other than the United States bonds in certain 
emergencies. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. That is true. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Aldrich-Vreeland Act would have died 
by operation of its own provisions if we had not extended 
it under the Federal Reserve Act. My recollection is the term 
for which we extended it was a year. That year has lapsed, 
ne the Aldrich-Vreeland Act is no longer in force in the United 

ates. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Then the omission of the other 
securities was intentional. I have no criticism to make of it. 

Mr. PHELAN. It is not contained in this act. The present 
law does not have those words in it. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I now direct the committee's atten- 
tion to the evidently mistaken omission of the word “ certified ” 
in line 6, after the word “States,” on page 7, which ought to 
be in there, 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague will permit, I 
have just compared this with the present law, in company with 
the gentleman from Texas |Mr. Eacre], and there is no change 
from the present law in line 6, page 7. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Except the omission of that word 
“ certified.” 

Mr. SHOUSE. There is not any change. I am reading from 
the national bank act. 

Mr. PHELAN, If there is any such error, it is an error in 
the compilation put out by the Treasury Department, and I am 
now looking at it to see. This language is the exact language 
as compiled by the Treasury Department in the national bank 
act, as compiled down to date by the Treasury Department. 

If there is any mistake, it is a mistake in the compilation of 
the book put out through this document room and not a mistake 
on the part of the committee that reported. If there is any 
question, why, it will be corrected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. PHELAN. If nobody wants to offer an amendment, I 
wish to move the previous question. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
move the previous question, and pending that to ask unanimous 
consent that if amendments be offered, those amendments be 
offered without debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are some committee 
amendments—— 

Mr. PHELAN. I will have to find out first if anybody wants 
to offer an amendment. We have one or two typographical 
errors to correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has no desire to 
direct things, but.the Chair thinks that if amendments are 
offered they can be disposed of and the House can get along in 
accordance with the rules and expedite matters. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer four small 
committee amendments to correct grammatical errors. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 23, after the word “ entering” insert a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 24, after the word “thercof” insert a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 17, after the word “ canceled,” strike out the quotation 
mark and insert quotation marks following ‘the word certificate,” in 
page 4, line 20, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk readi as fellows: 

Page 8, line 19, after the word: sold insert a comma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PHELAN, If the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMON] 
offers an amendment, will he have the fleor for an hour? 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Yes: 


Mr. PHELAN. Is there any way by which I can ask unani- bank building. for bank D or bank. building for bank 


| purposes and for business purposes, letting offices to anybody 


mous consent that the gentleman may have five minutes instead 
of an hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House can do anything by 
unanimous consent. 


Mr. PHELAN, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman f 
be given five minutes in which to offer his amendment and | 


speak to. it, and no more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous. consent that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama may be permitted to offer an amendment, and to be limited 
to five minutes of debate. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears. none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 15, after se word “ building,” strike ont the following 
“for its acc tion in the transaction of its: business. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, the following provision is added 
to. existing law: 

Nor sball any association hereafter invest in a ae and bank bull 
or bank and ce building for its accomm n the transaction 
5 an amount in excess of its paid-in ae unimpaired capital 
8 

This may be a proper limitation, but I do not think that a 
national bank should be prohibited from building an office build- 
ing and allow a part of it to be used and rented for other pur- 
poses. It occurs to me that it is doubtful under the provisions 


of the bill as it is written whether a national bank would be 


authorized to build an office building and permit any part of it 
to be used for any other purposes except for its accommodation 
and the transaction. of its. business unless my amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. STEVENSON.. Will the gentleman. yield for a question? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Has a national bank under the law any 
right to hold any real estate for more than five years, except 
such real estate as is held for its accommodation and conduct 
of its business, and is not that necessary in order to give them 
the right to hold real estate? 

Mr. ALMON. That may be true, but I believe a national bank 
should be authorized, if it desired to do so, to invest in what 
is usually known as an office building and rent such parts as are 
not needed. for banking purposes. 

Mr. PHELAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. I will. 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not believe there is any necessity: for 
this amendment, but the committee has no objection, if the 
gentleman does. not like those: words. 

Mr. ALMON. I think it will remove any doubt about the 
purposes for which the building can be used: 

Mr. WINGO. Let us see what the amendment is. 

Mr. ALMON, My amendment strikes out, in lines 15 and 16, 
the following words: For its accommodation in the transac- 
tion of its business.” 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman accept this provision? As 
I understood the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN], 
the proposition is to cut out the language next in line, 

Mr. PHELAN. I will have to withdraw my statement, because 
some members of the committee state that they are unwilling 
to have those words stricken out. Inasmuch as they are not, I 
shall have to withdraw my statement. 

Mr. ALMON. I would not want them to be required to use 
every part in the building for banking purposes. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr, ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I had some idea about this matter before: the 
gentleman spoke. It seems to me the way to eliminate the con- 
dition brought forward by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Atmon] would be to put in this phrase, in line 15, after the word 
“building,” “a part of which shall be used,“ and then strike out 
“for its accommodation in the transaction of its business,” 

Mr. ALMON. That is all right. 

Mr. HICKS. That, I think, would cover the very objection 
the gentleman from Alabama has raised. It seems to me, if the 
gentleman will permit me speaking in his time, that there is a 
certain amount of confusion in this bill as it is worded, and I 
think the committee have an idea that the bank should be per- 
mitted to erect a building for office: purposes as well as for its 
own purposes, 


the bill. At the top of page 5 


Mr. PHELAN. [I think we are looking at the wrong place in 
5 the present law permits money 
to be spent for a building necessary in the transaction: of its 
business. The section we are talking about is a limitation. It 
Says: 


Nor shall any such association hereafter invest in a site in bank 


bullding or beak and office building for its accommodation im the trans 


action — its business an amount in excess. of. 
The intention of the committee is that a bank can: erect. a 


who wants to hire them. 

= a HICKS. Is it not rather ambiguous. as it is worded 
ere 
Mr. PHELAN. It is all .cntrolled on the top of the page. 
Mr. ALMON. I ask the gentleman if it would not be per- 


‘fectly clear, and the intention of the committee be carried out 


fully, if it read. in this way: 
Nor shall any such association hereafter invest in any site and bank 


| building, etc., an amount in excess of its paid-up capital. stock. 


That is the way it would read with my amendment adopted. 
There could not be any objection to it. It would make it per- 
fectly clear. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have some time left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 20 minutes 


remaining. 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, at first I did not recall the fact 
that in the first subdivision, at the top of page, there oecurs the 
same language, so I saw no- objection to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama. To say the least, it is superfluous 
language which he wishes to strike out. But in that connection, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to say this, that my main purpose in taking 
the floor was to say that I do not agree with this. limitation at 
all. I think it is vicious and unwise, and I think if directors 
can not be trusted to determine how much money to put in their 
bank building they ought to get new direetors. I think the 
whole proposition is unwise and unnecessary. For that reason 
I opposed it in the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMon], 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr: Speaker, I ask that the 
amendment be read. 

The amendment was again reported: 

= SPEAKER pro tempore. The question. is: on the amend- 


men 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, we had unanimous consent that 
debate would close in five minutes, and I think the gentleman 
from New York and I still have control of the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood that 
unanimous consent was that the gentleman. from Alabama [Mr: 
ALMoN] be permitted to offer an amendment and that he be 
limited to five minutes of debate. The Chair thinks there was 
no one else addressing the Chair, aud the Chair recognized the 
gentleman from. Wisconsin. Under the rules of the House the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has an hour, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to shut anybody 

out —— 

Mr. COOPER: of Wisconsin. The gentleman. from Wiscon- 
sin” does not want any more than possibly a minute, or pos- 
sibly two, or it may be extended to three. [Laughter.|] He 
does not want gentlemen to labor under any misapprehension. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts, if this 
language here does not embody the law, as far as real estate 
is concerned, as it has been since the first national banking act? 

Mr. PHELAN. I think it goes as far back as that, but I am 
not sure how far it does go. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think the old law restricts 
them within very rigid limits as to the amount of money that 
they can put into real estate and the purpose for which they 
can use the real estate, and very wisely; and I do not think in 
a House with a membership as small as it is just now we ought 
to proceed to amend it in any such way as this. I shall not con- 
sent to that amendment myself, and I shall do what L can to de- 
feat it, because I do not believe in that way of legislating on 
such exceedingly impertant matters. I shall raise the point of 
no quorum, Mr. Speaker, if that thing is insisted on. The gen- 
tleman better withdraw the amendment. 

I yield: the floor on the promise of two. gentlemen, that we are 
going to adjourn. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. PHELAN. Has the gentleman any right to the floor 
when we meet one week from to-day? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. When the House meets on next 
Wednesday and this matter comes up, it will be entirely with 
the Speaker as to whom he will recognize. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 4, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications. were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Seeretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce inviting attention to a deficiency estimate of appro- 
priation for the purchase of paper for printing charts for the 
Navy, Army, and Shipping Board, and for other necessary ex- 
penses of the Coast and Geodetic Survey (H. Doc. No. 1014); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury. trans- 
mitting copy of a communieation from the Attorney General 
submitting. deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the 
Department of Justice and United States. courts, fiscal year 
1918, and prior years (H. Doc. No. 1015) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported frum committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. McCLINTIC, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9897) to authorize the con- 
testing and cancellation of certain homestead: entries, and for 
other purposes, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 456), which said bill and report were 
referred to: the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7236) te amend an 
act to permit the use of the right of way through the public 
lands for tramroads, canals, and reservoirs, and for other pur- 
poses, approved May 11. 1898, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 457), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5720) 
granting an increase of pension to Harriet K. Bailie, and the 
same was'referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 11216) to amend section 1009 of 
the act entitled “An act. to provide revenue to defray war ex- 
penses, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1917; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11217) ex- 
tending the provisions of the act approved March 4, 1917; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL:; A bill (H. R. 11218) to amend section 
1° of the Federal reserve act so that maturity of paper drawn 
for agricultural purposes or based on live stock may extend to 
one year; to the Committee on Banking an Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11219) pro- 
viding for the appraisal and sale of the Gig Hurbor abandoned 
military reservation in the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Resolution (H. Res. 300) providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 9960 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DENT: Resolution (H. Res. 301) to set apart April 8 
for the consideration of business from the Committee on Military 
Affairs; to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. AYRES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 275) authorizing 
dismissal from the service of any Government employee showing 
disloyalty ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the. SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relative to the 
independence of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEAKES: A bill (H. R. 11220) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred Dobbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11221) granting 
an increase of pension to Martin B. Wilson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11222) granting an increase 
of pension to Jethro J. T. Garde; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11223) granting an increase of 
pension to John Hobart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 11224) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward Stephens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11225) granting a pension to Dosia Bell 
Weimer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 11226) granting a pension to Lucy A. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11227) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Lynch; to the Committee on. Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11228) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas Foreman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11229) granting a pension to Walter 
Sewell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, j 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: A bil (H. R. 11230) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Timothy K. Davis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of 40 churches of 
Washington, D. C., asking that a day be set aside for prayer 
by the people for the success of the war for democracy; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also (by request), petition of the Manuscript Club, of Boston, 
Mass., and Channing Pollock, of New Vork City, against the 
zone system for second-class postal matter; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), petition of the Woman’s Municipal League, 
of Boston, Mass., relative to housing of Government workers; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also (by request), petitions of the Star Farmers’ Club. ef 
Stanberry. and the Jester School Farmers“ Association, of 
Saline County (Mo.), against reducing the price of corn; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of Wisconsin State Council of 
Defense, asking for prohibition during war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of A. J. Conroy, Milwaukee, Wis., 
protesting against the amendment to the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill to eliminate the potato grading feature of that act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: Petition of O. H. Smith and 
various other citizens of Harrisville, Mich., protesting against 
the passage of Senate bill 3476; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the G. B. G. Manu- 
facturing Co., asking that income taxes may be paid in install- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of Huron, S. Dak., ask- 
ing for the defeat of the postal zone law, relating to postal rates 
for publications; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Crockery Board of Trade 
of New York opposing the discontinuance of the pneumutic-tnbe 
mail service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, memorial of the Medical Society of the County of New 
York, urging the passage of the Owen and Dyer bills giving 
advanced rank to officers of the Medical Reserve Corps of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Resolution adopted by Butchers’ Union, 
Local No. 120; of Oakland, Cal., containing recommendations for 
conservation of the meat supply ; to the Committeeon Agriculture. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Resolutions of the Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men, urging extension of time for the payment of 
income taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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_ By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, protesting 
against increased postage rates on periodicals; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, ) 7 

Also. petition of W. C. Sweeney, Emma Dieter, Rev. T. J. 
Hamilton, and 10 others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, 
urging prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: Papers to accompany House bill 11211, grant- 
ing a pension to Carl C. Dunham; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, A pril 4, 1918. 


Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father and our God, we recognize Thy rulership, and 


while clouds and darkness may be round about us, we know 
that righteousness and judgment are the habitation of Thy 
throne, We therefore invoke Thy help that the forces that rep- 
resent the establishment of righteousness in the earth may be 
guided by Thee to final victory. Hear us as we supplicate for 
our land and for all its interests and all those who are dear to 
us in these times of crisis. We ask in our Lord’s name. Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 10265. An act to authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
provide housing, local transportation, and other community 
facilities for war needs, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO 212). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Postmaster General submitting an estimate of 
appropriation in the sum of $50,000 required by the Post Office 
Department for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, for the enforcement of the espionage and trading-v-ith-the- 
enemy acts, ete., which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 10691) to amend section 5200 of the Revised Statutes 
as amended, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, 
: ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the ehrolled bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries 
and enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war, and to supervise the issuance of 
securities, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Golden Valley, N. Dak., praying for a repeal of the present zone 
system of postage on second-class mail matter, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. KNOX presented a memorial of the Philadelphia Bourse, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing for the abolishment of the Subtreasuries 
in the United States, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am in receipt of a telegram from citizens 
of my State, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LAKE PROVIDENCE, LA., April 3, 1918, 
Hon. J. E. RANSDELL, 


United States Senate, Washington: 

On April 2 East Carrol! Parish liberty loan committee received wire 
from Federal reserve bank of Dallas naming allotment of $107,600 
for East Carroll Parish for third libe loan. Wire was received here 
at 8.46 p. m.. 4.30 p. m. J. N. Hill, chairman of liberty loan com- 
mittee, wired Federal reserve bank that entire amount had been sub- 
seribed. East Carroll Parish wins honor flag for Louisiana. Entire 
allotment subscribed in 44 minutes after being notified of amount. We 
consider this a t record. Please noti Senate and Secretary 
McAdoo and dent Wilson, 


J. MARTIN HAMLEY. 


Mr. PHELAN presented resolutions adopted by the farm- 
labor committee of the State Council of Defense of California, 
relative to the farm-labor situation and favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing for a better distribution of the labor 


of the country, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 


culture and Forestry. 


. 
PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9612) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 356) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4259) for the relief of George K. Kitchen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4260) for the relief of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., the Chicago, St. Paul. Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway Co., and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4261) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the next 
higher enlisted grade; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4262) for the relief of the estate of John Stewart, 
deceased ; and 

A bill (S. 4263) for the relief of Capt. Frederick B. Shaw; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4264) granting a pension to Jane L. Baker (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4265) granting a pension to Gabriel N. Hildreth 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4266) granting a pension to Robert E. Lee (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4267) granting a pension to Edward F. Rostock 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4268) granting an increase of pension to Sarah Ann 
Kelly; and 

A bill (S. 4269) granting a pension to Mary E. Stafford (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4270) granting an increase of pension to Giles J. 
Burgess (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 3 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 4271) for the relief of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; and 

A bill (S. 4272) for the relief of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SHAFROTH submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $2,000 for statistician for Congress,. Arthur Mac- 
Donald, intended to be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


Mr, KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in response to the request of the 
Senate, the House has returned the Agricultural appropriation 
bill (H. R. 9054) and in order to expedite its reference to con- 
ference I ask unanimous consent now to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cummins in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Okla- 
homa? The Chair hears none. The bill is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. 


1918. 


Mr. GORE. 1 move, on page 23. line 18, to strike out the 
figures “$291,505” and to substitute “$441,505.” The necessity, 
for this amendment was an error in summing up the total. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senater from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill is still in the Senate 
and open to further amendment. 

Mr. GORE. LI ask that the Secretary be authorized to correct 
the other totals in the bill to conform with the Senate amend- 
ments. F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, on Tuesday I presented the 
report of the committee of conference on House bill 2316, which 
is known as the export-trade bill. My attention has been called 
to a clerical error in the bill, and I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the report. I assume that the error will be corrected 
and that report will be submitted later in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and the 
conference report is withdrawn. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives, disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1919. and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 

g votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST. E move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
ee a Senate to be appointed by the 

nir. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Owx, and Mr. Curtis conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


RETIREMENT OF CHIEF WARRANT OFFICERS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. SWANSON submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers on 
active duty having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House amending the title, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House inserting section 2, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lines 1 and 2 of the engrossed 
amendments strike out the words performed or” and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: “ been on active duty since August 
29, 1916, or who”; and the House agree to the same. 

B. R. TILLMAN, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
H. C. Lopar, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
L. P. PADGETT, 
J. FRED. C. TALBOTT, 
THOMAS S. BUTLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I simply submit the confer- 
ence report, and the House of Representatives will have to act 
first on it, as the original papers are in the possession of the 
House. I do not want the report acted upon at this time, but 
I ask that it lie on the table for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will lie on the table. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 10691. An act to amend section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS-.ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The moruing business. is- closed. 
Mr. OVERMAN. 1 move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, 
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of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 3 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the discussion of the bill begins, I feet 
that it is necessary for me, on account of Senators not being 
present who are interested in it, to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Page Sutherland 
aird Jones. Wash. Penrose Swanson 
Bankhead Kellogg Poindexter Thomas 
Beckham Kendrick Pomerene Thompson 
Borah King Ransdell Townsend 
Chamberlain Kirby Reed Trammell 
Culberson Lewis Robinson Underwood 
Curtis Lodge Saulsbury Vardaman 
Dillingham Met umber Shafroth Wadsworth 
France McKellar Sheppard Walsh 
Frelinghuysen McLean Sherman Warren 
Gallinger McNary Shields Watson 
Hale Martin Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Harding Nelson Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Hendersou New Smith, S. C. 
Hitchcock Norris Smoot 
Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterling 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Gorr] is detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
North Carolina moves that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 8753. 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understood that the bill was taken up, 
and then after it was tuken up the Senator from Utah called 
for a quorum. The Record will show that. 

Mr. LODGE. If that is the ease, I can not call for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us see what the RECORD says. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reporter will read the RECORD. 

The reporter rend as follows: 


The Vica Presipenxt. The mornin 

Mr. Overmax. I move that the 
of the bill (H. R. 8753), ete. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Smoot. Before the discussion of the bill begins, etc. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am authorized by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reporting this bill to say a few words 
in explanation of it. 

The necessity for this legislation arises first from the fact that 
the existing Iaw makes no specific provision whatever for the 
punishment of those who through disloyalty or some kindred 
sentiment might be moved to discountenance investments in 
the liberty bonds and other securities of the United States or 
to embarrass the Government in endeavoring to make sale of 
them, and, secondly, because of the strained construction. which 
has been given to the espionage act by some of the Federal 
courts, under which effective aids in the German propagantla 
that is notoriously being conducted in this country are per- 
mitted unmolested to disseminate the poison with which they 
have become infected. 

The most startling of these, and possibly the most notorious, 
was rendered by the district court for the district of Montana. 
I send to the desk the opinion rendered by that court in the 
ease of the United States versus Hall and ask that it be in- 
corporated at Iarge in the Recorp, but I shall ask the Secretary 
at the desk to read from the opinion only the charges made in 
the indictment and established by the evidence upon which the 
court direeted the jury to acquit the defendant, taking the posi- 
tion that the acts charged and proven did not constitute a crime. 

Mr. REED. Will not the Senator have the entire opinion of 
the court read? It is short. 

Mr. WALSH. I would be very glad to have it read, but I am 
obliged to leave the Senate very shortly, and J shall ask that it 
be printed in the RECORD., 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

_ Mr. WALSH. The Secretary will read the pertior only in 
brackets. ; 

The Secretary read as follows: 


At divers times, in the presence of sundry persons, defendant de- 
cared that he would fèe to avoid going to the war; that Germany 
would whip the United ‘States, and he hoped so; that the President 
was a Wall Street tool, using the United States forces in the war 
because he was a British tool; that the President was the erookedest 
ever President: that he was the richest man in the United 
States; thet the President brought us into the war by British dictation ; 


business is closed. 


mate proceed to the consideration 
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that Germany had right to sink ships and kill Americans without warn- 
ingi and that the United States was only fighting for Wall Street 
millionaires and to protect Morgan’s interests in England. 


The decision referred to is as follows: 

“In the District Court of the United States, District of Montana. 
“ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, v. VES HALL, DEFENDANT. 
„ Bourquin, J., orally: 

“The indictment charges that defendant violated section 3 
of the espionage act, in that (1) he did make and convey false 
reports and false statements, with intent to interfere with the 
operation and success of the military and naval forces of the 
United States and to promote the success of its enemies’; and 
(2) that he did ‘cause and attempt to cause insubordination, 
disloyalty, mutiny, and refusal of duty in the military and naval 
forces of the United States and obstruct the recruiting and en- 
listment service of the United States, to the injury of the serv- 
ice of the United States, specially as follows: At divers times 
in the presence of sundry persons defendant declared that 
he would flee to avoid going to the war; that Germany would 
whip the United States, and he hoped so; that the President 
was a Wall Street tool, using the United States forces in the 
war because he was a British tool; that the President was the 
crookedest ever President; that he was the richest man 

_ in the United States; that the President brought us into the war 
by British dictation; that Germany had right to sink ships 
and kill Americans without warning; and that the United 
States was only fighting for Wall Street millionaires and to pro- 
tect Morgan's interests in England.’ 

“Having in mind the rule applicable to this motion for a 
directed verdict, the evidence would justify a finding that de- 
fendant did so make the declarations charged. 

“But it would not support a verdict of guilty of any of the 
crimes charged. 

“Tt appears the declarations were made at a Montana vil- 
lage of some 60 people, 60 miles from the railway, and none of 
the armies or Navy within hundreds of miles, so far as appears. 
The declarations were oral, some in buildings, with the land- 
lady in a hotel kitchen, some at a picnic, some on the street, 
some in hot and furious saloon arguments. 

“Adverting to the crimes designated (1), false reports and 
false statements import reports and statements of facts and 
not accused’s opinions, beliefs, intentions, and arguments. 
Hence defendant's beliefs, opinions, and hopes are not within 
the statute, but his slanders of the President and Nation are 
false reports and false statements, and are within the espionage 
act. While the act makes the (1) offense substantive, they are 
of the nature of attempts lame in principle and largely to the 
extent indicated governed by the law of attempts. It is set- 
tled law that attempts are efforts with specific intent to com- 
mit specific crimes, which efforts fail, are apparently adapted 
to accomplish the intended crimes, and of sufficient magnitude 
and proximity to the object of their operation that they are 
reasonably calculated to excite public fear and alarm that such 
efforts will accomplish the specific crimes, if they do not fail. 
These slanders by defendant satisfy magnitude and apparent 
adaptation, but in view of all the facts and circumstances in 
proof neither the specific intent to interfere with, nor proximity 
to, the military and naval forces appears. 

“When facts and circumstances will justify a finding that 
accused intended the natural and ordinary consequences of his 
acts, the intent may be inferred. There are two fatal objections 
to such inference: (1) Interference with the operation or suc- 
cess of the military or naval forces is not the natural and ordi- 
nary consequence of said slanders, but rather breach of the 
peace and a broken head for the slanderer, are (2) the facts 
and circumstances, times and places, or kitchen gossip and 
saloon debate, the impossibility of far-distant military and naval 
forces hearing or being affected by the slanders, and also else 
render the inference unjustified, absurd, and without support in 

the evidence. Military and naval forces in the espionage act 
means the same as in the declarations of war, viz, those organ- 
ized and in service, not those merely registered and subject to 
future organization and service. Furthermore, even if the slan- 
ders were with the specific intent denounced by the espionage 
act, they fail of the required proximity to constitute attempts 
and the said (1) offenses, Under the circumstances they were 
not reasonably calculated to create public fear and alarm that 
they would interfere with the operations and success of far 
distant armies and navy. Rather would they create anger, 
disgust, and desire to punish the slanderer. It is as if A shot 
with a .22 pistol with intent to kill B two or three miles away. 
The impossibility would prevent public fear and alarm of 
homicide, and A could not be convicted of attempted murder. 

“There is now no claim to intent to promote enemy success, 
Otherwise the foregoing.also applies to those crimes charged, 


“Tt is admitted no insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or re- 
fusal of duty by the military or naval forces was caused by the 
charges of attempt thereto, likewise are not sustained by the 
evidence. 

“Nor does the evidence sustain the charges of ‘ willfully’ ob- 
structing the recruiting or enlistment service of the United 
States, to the injury of the United States, 

“To sustain the charge actual obstruction and injury must be 
proven, not mere attempts to obstruct. The espionage act does 
not create the crime of attempting to obstruct, but only the crime 
of actual obstruction, and when causing injury to the service. 

“The espionage act is not' intended to suppress criticism or 
denunciation, truth or slander, oratory or gossip, argument or 
loose talk, but only false facts willfully put forward as true and, 
broadly, with the specific intent to interfere with Army or Navy 
operations. The more or less public impression that for any 
slanderous or disloyal remarks the utterer can be prosecuted 
by the United States is a mistake. The United States can prose- 
cute only for acts that Congress has denounced as crimes. Con- 
gress has not denounced as crimes any mere disloyal utterances, 
nor any slander or libel of the President or any other officer of 
the United States. 

“United States attorneys throughout the country have been 
unjustly criticized because they do not prosecute where they 
can not. In instances their proper failure to prosecute has been 
made the subject of complaint to the Department of Justice to 
oust them or to defeat reappointment. The patriotism that in- 
spires such criticism and complaints is less a passion thun 
passionate. In the main the Government’s attorneys are of 
judgment, and will not be coerced by such criticism and com- 
plaints to futile prosecutions. 

“Tn so far as disloyal slanders or libels cause or tend to cause 
breaches of the peace, they are offenses against the State of 
Montana, and can be prosecuted only in the courts of the State 
by the State’s prosecutors. Slanders like those herein are un- 
speakable (incidentally the defendant denies them). They 
should be made crimes against the United States. But since 
the sedition law had its share in the overthrow of the Federal- 
ists and in the elevation of Jefferson to the Presidency and his 
party to power, Congress has not ventured to denounce as crimes 
slanders and libels of Government and its officers. The genius 
ef democracy and spirit of our people and times seem yet unable 
to avoid greater evils than benefits from laws to that J 

“The motion to direct a verdict of acquittal of defendant is 
granted, and the clerk will enter such a verdict of record.” 

Mr. WALSH. The Government sought a conviction under the 
provision of the espionage act which makes it criminal to “ make 
or convey false reports or false statements with intent to inter- 
fere with the operation or success of the military or naval 
forces of the United States or to promote the success of its 
enemies,” and also under that provision which makes it criminal 
“to cause, or attempt to cause, insubordination, disloyalty, mu- 
tiny, or refusal of duty, in the military or naval forces of the 
United States,” or to “ willfully obstruct the recruiting or en- 
listment service of the United States.” Decisions more or less 
in keeping with this one, although perhaps not so striking in 
character, have been rendered by the district courts in the 
State of Washington and the State of Colorado. 

It is not my purpose at this time, and I do not think it perti- 
nent, to enter into any inquiry as to the soundness of these 
decisions. Other courts have taken quite a different view of 
the proper construction to be given to the act under which the 
prosecution specially referred to was conducted, and many con- 
victions have taken place for offenses much less grave and 
heinous in character than that established in the case to which 
the attention of the Senate has been specifically called. In 
many of those cases appeals are now pending to the higher 
courts, and eventually a decision will be rendered as to whether 
or not acts such as these constitute an obstruction either to the 
military operations or to the effort to enlist men in the service 
of the United States; but it may, and perhaps will, be a very 
considerable time until a final determination is made. Mean- 
while many persons may be emboldened by these decisions to the 
commission of acts of a similar character. This situation con- 
fronting us, it was deemed advisable by the committee so to 
amend the law as that no possible means of escape would pre- 
sent themselves to those who might be disposed to assist the 
cause of our enemies in this war by disloyal and seditious 
utterances. 

One of the grounds urged was that the present act did not 
make it a crime to attempt to obstruct enlistment in the service 
of the United States. The amendment, in terms, makes it a 
crime to attempt to obstruct as well as actually to obstruct. 

Then, Mr. President, a great many of these things are said 
and done, the general tendency and result of which on un- 
informed minds no one can doubt; and yet it is often difficult to 
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establish the specific intent that is required by the law as it 
now stands. 

The decision to which I have invited the attention of the Sen- 
ate and other decisions in prosecutions growing out of the war, 
which have been rendered by the same court, gave rise to such 
indignation in the State of Montana that at a special session of 
the legislature cognizance was taken of the subject and an act 
was passed intended to bring offenses of this character within 
the jurisdiction of the State courts, a copy of which act I send 
to the desk and ask the Secretary to read portions which are 
indicated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whenever the United States shall be engaged in war any person or 
persons who shall utter, print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive language about the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States, or the Constitution of the United States, 
or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the United 
States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States, or 
any language calculated to bring the form of government of the United 
States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers or 
Sailors of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the 
uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, scorn, 
contame, or disrepute. or shall utter, print, write, or 8 aor lan- 

age culated to incite or inflame resistance to any duly constituted 

ederal or State authority in connection with the prosecution of the 
war, or who shall display the flag of any foreign enemy, or who shall 
by utterance, writing. printing, publication, or language spoken, urge, 
incite, or advocate any curtailment of production in this country of any 
thing or things, product or products necessary or essential to the prose- 
cution of the war in which the United States may he en „with in- 
tent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United | tates in the 
prosecution of the war, shall be punished, etc. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it will be noticed that the act 
referred to in substance has been made a part of the amend- 
ments that are now proposed by the committee to the bill under 
consideration. 

I am authorized by the committee to say that the reporting of 
these amendments by it does not indicate a conviction or even 
a belief on the part of any member that they or any of them 
are necessary or that the act as it stands is not ample in its 
scope to justify a conviction in any case in which a conviction 
has been had under it. The committee desire it distinctly un- 
derstood that they have not attempted and do not attempt to 
give a construction to that portion of the act of June 15, 1917, 
under consideration. The amendments are proposed only to 
meet the conditions in those States in which by reason of the 
attitude of the judges convictions under the law as it stands 
have become impossible and to remove whatever doubt there 
may be concerning the criminal character of the acts denounced 
in the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. I should like to ask the Senator what construction, 
as a legal proposition, he places upon the word calculated.“ 
in line 24, at the bottom of page 2 of the bill? Does that mean 
the same as language intended to bring the form of government 
of the United States into disrepute—“ designed —or what is the 
meaning in legal parlance of the word “calculated” there? I 
simply want the Senator’s view of it. 

Mr. WALSH. I should say that it signifies “ adapted —such 
language as would naturally, if accepted, tend to bring into con- 
tempt the object of it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, might I offer a suggestion that 
might meet this inquiry? In the State of Idaho, if the Senator 
from Montana will permit, and in the State of Montana, as else- 
where in the Northwest, it is interesting to remark—I know of 
nothing of the kind in the East—there are statutes which read 
as follows: “Any person who shall use words calculated to 
make another commit a breach of the peace —and it might in- 
terest the eminent Senators in connection with the definition 
of the word to know that the word “ calculated ” has been con- 
strued by the courts in those States very generally. The North- 
west is the only place that I know of where it has ever received 
a judicial construction. 

Mr. BORAH. My idea of the word “ calculated,” as used in 
legal parlance, is “intended,” “ designed,” “purposed” on the 
part of the party using the language. If a wider construction is 
placed upon it, I think it would be better to insert either the 
word “intended” or the word “ designed,” to bring the form of 
the Government of the United States and the Constitution of the 
United States into disrepute. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection to that, because I am very 
sure that if language of that character, of a kind with such as is 
profane or scurrilous, were used in reference to the Constitution 
of the United States, the conclusion that it was intended to 
bring that document or the form of government into contempt 
would be irresistible. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know, Mr. President, whether or not 


that is true; but I find in one of the Federal cases something 


which I had not before discovered, that the courts have made a 
distinction between“ intended“ or“ designed ” and “ calculated,” 
and have given a more specific meaning to “ intended“ and “ de- 
signed,” necessarily implying some intent upon the part of the 
party using the language, than that which is given to the word 
“calculated.” I myself would much prefer to have either the 
word “intended” or the word “designed” inserted instead of 
“calculated.” j, 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. SHIELDS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to put a concrete illustration to 
the Senator with a view of getting his opinion relative to the 
proper construction of the word “calculated.” I understand 
that a certain Member of this Congress feels it to be his duty, 
and has so said, to support any and all measures desired by the 
administration for the prosecution of the war, whether they are 
in his view constitutional or not. Would the Senator regard 
statements of that sort as “calculated” to bring the Constitu- 
tion into disrepute? 

Mr. WALSH. I would not think that that would be a crime 
under this proposed act. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator will notice that in the amendment 
there is no requirement of willfulness or deliberation; it is the 
utterance calculated to bring the Constitution or the Govern- 
ment into disrepute which constitutes the offense, which is my 
reason for calling his attention to the instance I have cited. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the bill was intended only to 
reach those who should give utterance to language with intent 
to bring the Constitution into contempt; and I am very sure that 
those who are responsible for the measure would have no objec- 
tion at all to the substitution of the word “intended,” or the 
word “ designed,” for “ calculated.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the Senator from Montana had con- 
eluded. 

Mr. WALSH. I have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this bill was only brought to 
my notice yesterday, and I hope the Senator having it in charge 
will allow it to go over for a day. I should like to have an 
opportunity to consider it a little more carefully. With the 
House bill, as amended by the Senate committee, no one ean, 
of course, find any fault; but the long amendment introduced 
by the Judiciary Committee, although everyone must sympathize 
with its purpose to cure the evil aimed at, seems to me, if I 
may venture to say so, rather sweepingly and loosely drawn; 
and I think as it stands it might be subject to very serious 
abuse for purposes not contemplated in the statute at all. Be- 
fore debating it I should like to examine it further. I should 
like an opportunity to consider the language more carefully than 
I have been able to do, and I wish the Senator would allow it to 
go over for a day that I may have that opportunity. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, when I reported this bill, 
I had it, together with all the amendments. printed in the 
Recorp, as well as printed in the usual bill form, and I gave 
notice on the floor of the Senate that I wishéd Senators would 
examine it, as I wanted to take it up at the first opportunity, 
because the bond sale begins on the 6th of April, and the depart- 
ment is very anxious to have this bill sent to the House, so that 
the House may act upon it as amended by the time the bond 
sale begins. Š 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the bill is not essential to the 
bond sale. We have placed two great loans, and we can place 
another, even if this bill is delayed for 24 hours. It is far 
too important a measure tọ be crowded through in a few minutes 
because we want to get the bond sale started on the 6th of 
April. It will be started; the bond bill has gone through both 
Houses; and the loan will have the same success, and I believe 
a greater success than the previous loan. The relation of this 
bill to the bond sale is only one small item in it to which nobody 
makes any objection; but the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee is a very extensive one; it is very sweeping; it is very 
broadly drawn and I am afraid might be very much abused. 

The Senator says that he brought the bill to the attentioa of 
the Senate and gave notice of his intention to call it up at the 
first opportunity. Some of us have been shut up in conference 
on the bond bill, without which the bond campaign could not 
be begun on the 6th of April; some of us have had something else 
to do; and the bill did not come to my attention personally—it 
may have been my neglect, but I do not think it was—until™ 
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yesterday. A number of Senators desire to discuss it, and I 
think the Senator will expedite it by allowing it te go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Senators can do as they please about de- 
laying this bill. The people of this country are taking the law 
in their.own hand on the ground that Congress is not doing its 
duty. In numerous eases it is said that men are being mobbed 
all over the country because Congress does not pass laws under 
which the guilty ones can be adequately punished. This bill 
has not only had the imprimatur of the Judiciary Committee, 
which reported it unanimously, but it is copied from the luws 
of States in the great West, which were net satisfied with what 
Congress has dene in respect to the enactment of Federal law. 
Knowing that Congress has not acted, the States of the great 
West have passed laws more drastic than this. I will say to the 
Senator that something has to be done, and I feel the importance 
of the measure so much that I want to see it enacted as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. I do not think the Congress of 
the United States is controlled by State statutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN, No; but I think—— 

Mr. LODGE. I think Congress is just as capable of passing 
proper statutes as are the States, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Of course, Congress is not controlled by 
State action; but it ought to be impressed upon our minds that 
when the great States pass laws upon this subject they have 
considered the conditions and found such statutes essential. 
When the Judiciary Committee of this body. composed of some 
of the ablest Members of the Senate, have exnmined it, passed 
upon it, and reported it, it looks to me as if the Senate should 
be willing to give prompt consideration to the measure, in view 
of the surrounding circumstances. What are we going to do? 
Just allow these things to go on? 

The original espionage bill was in the Senate for months the 
subject of discussion and debate. If we had passed it as it was 
originally drawn. I think we would not have required some of 
the additional legislation which has been since proposed; but 
we stickled and scrupled over it and could not pass it as was 
desired, and now it is necessary to bring in bills to amend it so 
that we can have some law to catch the scoundrels and the spies 
all over this country. 

Mr. LODGE, This bill will not touch a single spy or a single 
German agent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it will. 

Mr. LODGE. The spies or agents do not go around uttering, 
publishing, and writing. The dangerous men keep quiet. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I call everybody a spy who aids the enemy; 
that is what 1 call a spy. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a definition as broad as it is new. 

Mr. PENROSE. That sounds like a campaign speech. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think if a man is aiding the enemy he is 


a spy. 

Mr. PENROSE. That does not sound like a serious contribu- 
tion to the discussion of a legal question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to unite in the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that this bill go over, The 
fact that it has been unanimously reported by one of the great 
committees of the Senate is an item in its favor, and a very 
strong one, and the fact that the Senator from North Carolina 
requested his colleagues to examine this bill at once is also 
an item which is proper to be urged in behalf of its immediate 
consideration. I have been serving upon two very important 
committees, however. during the interval. and they have been in 
session, one or the other of them, almost continuously. I have 
had. no opportunity whatever to examine this bill; and I deem 
this amendment of more importance, of more far-reaching con- 
cern, from the superficial examination I have been able to make 
of it, than anything that has been introduced into either House 
of Congress since I have been a Member of the Senate. Super- 
ficially, it would seem to me that if this bill were enacted in its 
present form it would retard instead of promoting the sale of 
bonds. I may be mistaken about it—I hope I am—but in view 
of the fact that this is a matter which concerns the liberties. 
possibly the lives, indirectly, of many of our fellow citizens as 
Joyal as the Congress of the United States. we should consider 
this bill carefully and exhaustively before coming to a vote 
upon it. 

I do not want to even indirectly retard the work of Congress. 
I have condemned the principle of unlimited debate in this 
body as frequently and as vigorously as any of the sitting 
Members. I am conscious of the fact that we waste hours of 
precious time in discussions that are remotely pertinent to the 
subjects under consideration. But that, Mr. President. does not 


militate against the vast importance of seriously considering 
a bill which strikes at the very citadel of individual rights. I 
am willing to suspend every individual right of the citizen if 
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necessary to win this war; but let us understand what we are 
doing fairly well, at least, before taking final action. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will answer it if I can. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator claim that anybody has a 
right to do any of the things which are forbidden in this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator mean legally or morally? 

Mr. MYERS. Either. 

Mr. THOMAS. I say that there are many things forbidden 
in this bill that a man has a legal right to do. I have a right to 
criticize the action of the President of the United States in 
the discharge of my functions as a Senator or in the expression 
of my opinions as a citizen. I have a right to express my opinion 
upon the Constitution of the United States; certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. I will modify my response to some extent. Of 
course, until this bill is passed, a person has a legal right to do 
so; but I will modify my response by saying now, in the ab- 
sence of legislation. has he a moral right to do any of the things 
forbidden in this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. In the absence of legislation, Mr. President, 
no citizen of this country has a moral right consciously to do 
anything—willfully to do anything—which will retard the oper- 
ations of the Government in this crisis; but there is a Vist dif- 
ference between the opinions of men regarding that subject or 
R extent to which they may go. I want time to consider this 

Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado whether he understands that this bill prohibits or penalizes 
the criticism or censure of the President of the United States 
or of the conduct of the Government? 

Mr. THOMAS. It does, as I understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it does, I have totally misapprehended it, 
and shall be compelled to turn my support of the bill into oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that a willful intent is not necessary to constitute 
crimes of these acts. Let me read a line or two, beginning at 
line 18 of page 2: — 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall utter, print, write, 
or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive 
language „ or any 1 calculated to being the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States, or the Constitution of the United States, 
or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the United 
States, or the uniform of the Army or Nayy of the United States into 
contempt, scorn. contumely. or disrepute, or shall utter. print, write, 
or publish any language calculated to incite or inflame resistance— 

Now, willfulness is an absolute essential to the commission 
of crime in all English-speaking countries. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely, Mr. President; but the question that 
the Senator from Iowa asked was whether the criticism of 
a policy of the administration, or a criticism of the conduct of 
a department, or the inefficiency or incompetency of a depurt- 
ment, could be regurded as an assailment of the form of govern- 
ment or of the Constitution or of the uniform of the soldiers, 
and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I think so, without the word “ will- 
fully” appearing in the body of the statute. 

Mr. BORAH. I de not. 

Mr. THOMAS. It might not be; but some eaemy of the Sen- 
ator might construe what he said. even upon the floor of the 
Senate here, as an improper criticism of the Government or of 
the Constitution, and, while he could maintain bis innecence, he 
would have to stand trial. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Colorado has not yet caught the exact point of my inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS. Possibly I have not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is prohibited the uttering, printing, 
writing, or publishing of any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, con- 
temptuous, or abusive language about the form of guvernment— 
that has nothing to do with the conduct of the Government or 
the Constitution of the United States—that has nothing to do 
with the way in which the President or Congress, either, execute 
the Constitution of the United States—or the soldiers or sailors 
of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uni- 
form of the Army or Navy of the United States. Now. I believe 
that in order to constitute a crime under this bill it would be 
necessary for a jury to find that the speaker or writer had 
scurrilously or contemptuously referred to the form of onr 
government, to the Constitution which created our Government, 
or to the soldiers or sailors. I believe I am right about that; 
but obviously—and I am sure I speak the sentiment of the com- 
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mittee—it was not intended to make a censure or a criticism 
of any officer of the Government in the execution of the laws 
or in the prosecution of the war a crime; for I believe, and I be- 
lieve all the Senators will concur with me, that the preservation 
of that right is essential to the successful prosecution of the war. 
But there are certain fundamental things about our Government, 
about its form, about our Constitution, and its value, that no 
man in this time should be permitted to contemptuously dis- 
parage or abusively disparage. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I agree with that. I agree 
with it fully; but the Senator did not read far enough. I begin 
now at line 18: 


Whoever * * + shall utter, print, write, or publish any disloyal 
* * language 


Now, I come to line 24— 


or any language. calculated to bring the form of government of the 
United States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers 
or sailors of the United States, or the flag , or the uniform 
* * into contempt * * * shall be punished. 

Without regard to intent, any man using any language calcu- 
lated to produce that result is at once subject to indictment and 
conviction. Why, the Senator, in his capacity as a citizen, and 
in the discharge of what he deems to be his political duty, may 
next fall, in his own State, see fit to utter some criticisms re- 
garding the Government; and at once some personal or political 
enemy of his, under this bill as it is now drawn, may hale him 
before the United States district attorney, or before the grand 
jury, and indict him for something which the prosecutor con- 
strues as calculated to produce some consequence which the 
Senator did not have in mind at all. 2 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, I do not believe that 
we should hastily enact into law a bill under which such con- 
sequences may ensue. Hence, I want some time to consider 
this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not in favor of the use of the word 
“ calculated.” I opposed it when it was sought to introduce it 
into other statutes, and I oppose it now. I think the intent 
ought to be found in the statute; but I thought the Senator 
from Colorado was referring to things which are to be effected 
by the language uttered or published, and I still believe that the 
things are not the way in which the Government is being ad- 

ministered, but the form of our Government, as distinguished 
from some other form of government, or our Constitution as 
compared with or distinguished from some other constitution 
which we ought to have. I quite agree with the Senator from 
Colorado with regard to the use of the word “ calculated.” I 
expressed that view before the committee, and I again express 
it here, ? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. I want to be certain of it, 
Mr. President. I want the Senator to feel that when he makes 
political speeches or indulges in criticisms that he thinks he 
ought to make, after he does it he will go back home and not 
go to the penitentiary. Of course, that is a desire which is 
universal upon my part; not confined to the Senator from Iowa, 
but extending to all of the citizens of this country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I doubt whether either the Senator from 
Colorado or myself would ever use any language or publish 
any language that was calculated—even if we preserve that 
word—to bring into contempt the form of our government or 
our Constitution, no matter if I believed or the Senator from 
Colorado believed that the form ought to be changed or the 
Constitution amended. 

Mr. THOMAS. But suppose some enemy of the Senator 
should determine that the language used was calculated to in- 
cite or inflame resistance to any duly constituted State or Fed- 
eral authority; then what? Of course, the Senator is incapable 
of uttering or publishing anything designed at this time to 
result otherwise than in constructive processes; but the diffi- 
culty is that all men have their enemies, and there are many 
men who have enemies who would be swift, under this provi- 
sion as it is now drawn, in my judgment, to take advantage of 
it for the purpose of obtaining revenges for which perhaps 
they have nourished the desire for a very long time. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr.-PENROSE addressed the Chair. 

~ The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wanted to interrupt the Sena- 
tor long enough to point out something to which I think he has 
not called attention, 


The House bill provides first about making or conveying false 
reports or false statements which would interfere with the 
operation or success of the military or naval forces of the 
United States. There could be nothing worse than that. That 
is far worse than anything in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not had time to examine the bill yet. 
I do not intend to refer to anything but the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me call attention to the fact, however, that 
in dealing with that serious and most dangerous crime they put 
in the words “with intent to interfere,’ “or shall willfully 
make.” -In the same way, when it comes to obstructing the sale 
of bonds, the language is, “ with intent to obstruct the sale.” 
Any district attorney, on this word “calculated,” could dra 
any man into court. i 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. That of itself is bad. He might fail before 
the jury, but any man would be open to that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. And with all due deference to the distin- 
guished members of the Judiciary Committee, I confess that I 
am surprised that there is an absence of the word “ willful” 
and the word “intentional,” or their equivalents. 

I now yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Colorado whether, in his opinion, where this 
bill speaks about abusive language concerning our form of goy- 
ernment, that would apply to, say, the Fuel Control Department 
of our Government—abusive language applied to the fuel con- 
trol? 

Mr. BORAH. Why, certainly it would not. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is part of our Government, 

Mr. BORAH. It is a part of it, but it is not the form of 
government, nor is it the Constitution, nor is it the soldiers or 
sailors, nor is it the uniform. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; but, if the Senator will permit me, this 
amendment does not stop with the particular recital to which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. [Reading:] . 

Whoever * * * shall by utterance, writing, printing, publication, 
or language spoken, urge, incite, or advocate any curtailment of pro- 
duction in this country * * with intent by such curtailment to 
cripple or hinder the United States in the prosecution of the war, and 
whoever shall advocate, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the doing of 
any of the acts or things in this section enumerated— 

May come within the provisions of the statute, 

Now, let us suppose, for illustration, that in my capacity as a 
citizen, and not as a Senator, I call public attention to the fact 
that certain orders of the Fuel Commissioner nre closing the 
mines of my State, or of the Senator’s State? Might not those 
subject to that criticism go to the district attorney of the sp- 
propriate district, call attention to the language in which I 
had indulged, declare that it tends to curtail production, and 
invite the moving of the processes and machinery of the Gov- 
ernment against me for that offense? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose, on the other hand, that 
a man were engaged in a propaganda with the intent to curtail 
production in this country, so as to hinder the United States 
in the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what this language is. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is broader than that. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it is not broader, as the Senator will see 
if he will read it again. Let us see whether it is or not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I, of course, defer to the greater familiarity 
of the Senator with this measure, but what I am asking for is 
time to consider it. If I find that the Senator is correet 

Mr. BORAH. I would be pleased to have the Senator have 
that. I think the Senator is entitled to that. I am not objecting 
$ that, but this language is very plain upon that proposition, 

t says: z 

With intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United 
States in the prosecution of the war. 

Now, if there is a propaganda going on—and there is—in 
different parts of the country for the purpose of curtailing pro- 
duction so as to interfere with and impede or embarrass the 
United States in the prosecution of the war, I know that the 
Senator would be one of the first to want to punish it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Absolutely. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, then, in order to punish it, we have got 
to have a law that will reach it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Absolutely. ; 

Mr. BORAH. And we can not reject a law because some dis- 
trict attorney, in order to gratify a personal desire for revenge, 
may bring a man unjustly into court. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; but we should curtail the language of the 
act if its effect is broader and more comprehensive than the 
purpose intended by the legislature, 
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Mr: BORAH. Les. 

Mr. THOMAS; Let me call the attention of the Senator 
again: to the fact’ that if what is printed, uttered, or published 
shall be calculated to incite or inflame’ resistance’ to any duly 
constituted’ Federal or State authority; then the statute is vio- 
lated: Now, a perfectly proper criticism: of some orders that I 
know to have been made might easily be said to be calculated 
to inflame» resistance to that particular constituted’ Federal 
authority. 

Suppose; for exnmple, that some fuel order or some food order 
should, in the opinion of those affected by it. ignore the statute 
by depriving them of all reasonable or any other profit, and they 
should ‘invoke tlie processes of the courts; and in the recitals: of 
their pleadings they should make statements that would be caleu- 
lated to inflame resistance against the particular bureau in- 
volved. 

Mr. FLETCHER: Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly the Senator would: not desire the 

enactment of a law that might result in the convictiom of such 
a person. Now. I want to guard’! against—and T am sure the 
Senator wants to guard against the use of such expressions 
and such comprehensive pliraseology as may result in the inclu- 
sion of a large class of good citizens within the criminal provi- 
sions: of this statute- when no such purpose was intended by 
Congress. 
Mr. BORAH: Mr. President, may I say that when tlie es- 
pionuge act is construed as a whole as it stands now it is sub- 
ject to all the objections which liave been raised to this-particu- 
lar amendment, and yet we have passed it permitting it to be 
construed not in open court: and by a jury but by the repre- 
sentatives of one of the departments. 

The safety lies iu this amendment in the fact that it is a law 
to be construed by the court. The guilt: or innocence: of the 
man is to be passed upon by a jury, and under such cireum- 
stunces there will not be one case in a thousand wliere: an inno- 
cent man would be punished. If you do not make the law com- 
prehensive and drastic, you will permit those to escape wle 
ought: to be edl. 

Mr: THOMAS. Ii am not as familiar with the Bible as my 
friend the: Senator from North Carolina: [Mr. OVInMANI, but I 
un ve a dim recollection: when my mother used to rend it to me 
that it contains some sentiment? about better that ninety and 
nine guilty should escape thun tliat! one innocent should be pun- 
ished) T do not suppose this is designed so as: to make criti- 
cism: of Holy Writ: or an invocation: of Holy Writ subject to 
indictment. 

Mr. KNOX. I should! like: to inquire: of the Senator’ from 
Idaho about the language on the bottom of puge 3. 

Mr. THOMAS; [yield the floor: - 

Mr; KNOX, I merely wish to ask a question: 

Mr. THOMAS; I thought: the Senator from Paneli 
wanted to make an inquiry of the Senator from Idilio: 

Mr. KNOX. I wish: to ask the Senator from: Idaho about 
the clause at the bottom of page 3. 

Mr. THOMAS: I yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. The clause to whith I refer in the bill does 
not seem to quite square: with that definiteness which should 
mark every criminal statute The amendment beginning in 
Iine 16 reads: 

Aud whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the 
German Empire or ite. alles in the- present war, or by word or act 
oppose: the cause of the United. States: therein: 

I do not understand the use of the word favor,“ and how it 
is to be determined whether a man is favoring by his acts the 
eause of the German Empire. Suppose n man who is known 
to be entirely able to purchase bonds refuses to purchase bonds. 
is he thereby favoring the German cause. F think he is fuvor- 
ing it very materially, but do you want to make that a eriminal 
act? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not. 

Mr: KNOX. Or do you want to let the jury pass upon the act 
unaccompanied by words and construe that into a favor? Can 
a jury: sit ou its neighbor and say your general line of conduct 
is such that we regard you as favoring the German cause and 
therefore linble to this provision? That provision: is giving 
me the most trouble, and the reason why Task the question is 
tat if there is going to be further time given to consider the 
bill I should like to have the benefit-of the opinion of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr: BORAH, Mr. President. I do not think the Senator would 
seriously contend) that a person refusing: to purchase liberty 


bonds would be favoring the German Government under this 


act. This: amendment here was offered by the Senator from 
Washington: [Mr. Ponypexter],. who is not present, and it was 


adopted’ by the committee: By the time the complaint was 
made and æ party was put upon trial there would be no diffi- 
culty at arriving. in my judgment, as to what the word “favor” 
meant. It would not be, and should not be, inferred from the 
mere exercise of the right of an American citizen: to purchase 
bonds or not to purchase bonds, but it would have to be deter- 
mined by some act which would be construed’ by the court aud 
jury as in sympathy with and aiding the German Government. 
For instance, take the illustration which happened the otlier 
day when the German Armies seemed to be winning against our 
forces: A few men met in one of the cities: of the East and 
were discussing the matter and drinking over it and shouting 
for the German: Government, and) so forth: How would you 
reach them except by some phrase like this? 

Mr. KNOX. I should say the phrase g the cause 
of the German Government” would perhaps reach it. I think 
the Senator used a. word a moment ago: that Would: be better, 
and that is-“ aiding.” 

Mr. BORAH. So far as I am concerned; I would just as soon 
have) the word “ espousing as the word! “ favoring” ;. but, with 
all due deference: to the Senator. I do-not think there would be a 
very wide: difference between the two: words when you. come to 
construe: them: ima court. I want to ask the Senator how will 
vou reach: the people Who are: subtly: and constantly: carrying on 
a propaganda: to disparage’ our Government and comparing: it 
unfavorably with the German Government and insisting it is u 
superior government, and the fact that we are: contending 


-against that government is a mistake: from: the standpoint of 


the welfare of the masses of the people generally?’ 

Mr. KNOX. I would reach it by passing tliat: portion of the 
bill and prosecuting them under it. L am not discussing now 
that part of the bill. I am asking about the word favor.“ 

Mr. BORAH: The other part of the bill would reach: it; the 
Senator T 

Mr. KNOX. No; the other part of the bill does not seem to 
reach it; it goes to à different proposition: 

Mr. BORAH; E think: that it should: be reached; and it was 
the design, L understand, of the Senator from Washington to 
reach: that class of people. Now, laying: aside our predilection 
against this bill, which seems to have risen early, is there any 
possible chance: of any innocent: people being convicted: under 
the bill) when, as I said, they must have a public trial, and it 
must be shown that they have seurrilously or profunely attacked 
the: form of government, the Constitution, or the soldiers, or 
the uniform. or the flag? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK... IL should like to ask the Senator, on that 
point. suppose the advoeates of woman suffrage should during 
the war utter, print, write; or publish“ any language: caleuw 
lated to incite or inflame resistance; to bring the form of govern» 
ment or the Constitution of the United States into disrepute 
because it did not permit the right of suffrage to women? We 
have heard advocates: of woman suffrage: very vigorously- de- 
nounce it as bringing the form of government. inte: contempt for 
thatreason. Does the Senator think this would cover that? 

Mr. BORAH. I ͤ do not think that any propaganda carried on 
for a change of the Constitution based upon any reason for the 
admission of a larger eleetorate, and so forth, could possibly 
come under this clause. It would not be regarded as a scurrilous 
attack. or u profane attack upon the form of government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that would come under this lan- 


guage- 

Mr. BORAH. Of course. the Senator and I differ as to that: 
I think it is necessary. There is only one word in this bill 
that I would change myself, and it is the word “calculated.” 
At the time it was used I thought it had a much more definite 
meaning: than I have since discovered in my judgment that it 
has. I would prefer to have the words intended“ or “ de 


Mr: HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will look at line 19 on page 
2 he will see that the words “disloyal” and “profane” are 
limited to the first part of that sentence, and the words“ any 
language calculated to: bring: the form of government of the 
United States or the Constitution of the United States into con- 
tempt.” are entirely separate. There is no limitation: upon the 
words “ scurrilous * and “ disloyal.” 

Mr. BORAH: Does the Senator think: that suffragists asking 
for the right of suffrage: asking for a change in the Coustitution. 
form a propaganda which is calculated to bring in contempt tlie 
form of government of the United States? 

Mr: HITCHCOCK. I know that orators in the cause of woman 
suffrage have argued it in such a way which would bring it into 
contempt and! have advocated active resistance. 

Mr. BORAH. They do not attack the form of government 
At all. 
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Mr. REED. They do attack the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. No; they do not attack the Constitution in the 
sense used in this bill at all. They are asking for a change in 
the Constitution, and they do not base that upon the fact that 
our form of government is a mistake or an error. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken. 
They say our form of government is entirely wrong because it 
denies to one-half the people the right to vote. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not the form of government which they 
assail at all. They are thoroughly in favor of a republican form 
of government or a democratic republic. They simply ask that 
a larger electorate be included. It is not an assailant of our 
Government at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish to ask the Senator a question. I 
notice that the last provision of the bill at the bottom of page 
3 is that “ whoever shall by word or act support or favor the 
cause of the German Empire or its allies in the present war or 
by word or act oppose the cause of the United States therein” 
shall be guilty, and so forth, and punishment is prescribed. I 
was just wondering what construction the Senator or the com- 
mittee that framed the bill would give to the words to “ oppose 
the cause of the United States.” I wonder if there is not room 
for a considerable difference of opinion as to what that cause is, 
whether we are in the war to democratize the world and that is 
the real cause or whether we are in the war because the Ameri- 
ean flag was fired on and American citizens murdered on the 
high sea. I was wondering how much room for construction 
there would be along those lines and whether or not men who 
feel as I do that the cause for entering the war was not to 
democratize the world at all could possibly be guilty. 

Mr. BORAH. Whatever the object and purpose may be in 
the war, does the Senator from Georgia oppose the cause of the 
United States against Germany? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly not. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the precise answer to your position. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the answer to it is this: Some other 
man may have an idea different entirely from mine about the 
cause of the war, and because there is an honest real difference 
of opinion among men are they to be subjected to attack because 
I may think that the cause of the war is utterly different from 
what other men think? i 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator in my humble judgment confuses 
the cause of the United States in the war with the reasons 
which may have been assigned for going into the war. 

Mr. REED. Or the object of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. The war aims, the war purposes, and so forth, 
are different things entirely from the cause of the United States 
while it stands in a belligerent attitude to the German Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, before 
propounding my question I thought that this was a very broad 
phrase. 

Mr. BORAH. The question which I put to the Senator would 
answer itself if it were put to any man in the United States who 
would take that position. The Senator is not opposed to the 
cause of the United States. N 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly not, and no other man is opposed to 
the cause who is a loyal citizen; and if there is anyone who is 
opposed to the cause of the United States in this war and a jury 
of the country shall determine that he is opposed to our form of 
government, so far as I am concerned I prefer to see the act 
punished in an orderly way by a court and jury of the country 
rather than to have a mob take possession of him, which they 
ultimately would do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course we may have unwise legislation, 
legislation that may be extreme, but waiving that for just a 
moment the word “cause” is a word that bothers me here. I 
do not think it is entirely different from the word “ object.” 
The cause of this country in this war may be according to the 
mind of one man 

Mr. BORAH. The cause means the issue between two coun- 
tries now to be determined by battle. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the Senator think that is a 
dangerous word? 

Mr. BORAH. What word would the Senator use in order to 
get at those people? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would just say “ who opposes the United 
States in this war” and strike out the word “cause.” Do not 
let us have any doubt about it. I would make the language 


mean anybody who opposes this country in the war. That is 
what it means. : y 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what the committee had in 
mind, of course, and if the Senator from Georgia will suggest 
a phrase I have no doubt it will be accepted. But when he shall 
have suggested it he will arrive at a point where one is still 
opposing er supporting the cause of our country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It depends on what you mean or what 
somebody else may mean by the word “ cause.” 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator can frame a phrase which will 
cover it—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me make a suggestion to the Senator 
right now and that will end my part in this colloquy: 

And whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the 
German Empire— 

I do not care anything about that 
or by word or act oppose the United States therein. 

Would not that be better and plainer? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not in charge of the bill. As far as I am 
concerned I do not see any difference in the language. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator from Idaho a question 
on another point? The Senator states that under this pro- 
vision a man has a right to go before a judge and jury and have 
the jury pass upon it, as if that was completely satisfactory. 
Of course, I realize that the Senator going into court is one 
thing, but to the average man being dragged into court, even if 
he is to be acquitted and shown to be innocent, is a serious 
ordeal. It puts him to heavy expense. If you hold over every 
man in this country a threat of an action which can be brought 
by some district attorney for a personal or political or other 
reason, it seems to me you are using a very dangerous weapon, 
unless you guard it carefully. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator in the time which 
he shall have between now and to-morrow morning to reread 
the espionage act, and he will find that the district attorney 
has ample latitude to pull that same man into court under as 
ample a phrase as is now contained in this amendment, and 
that the same condition of affairs precisely exists under the law 
which we have passed which will exist under this amendment. 

There might be in the entire country now and then a district 
attorney who would gratify his personal feeling by drawing a 
man into court merely to satisfy personal or political reasons, 
but if that be true, he has ample scope for the exercise of his 
devilish ingenuity right now under that very act. 

Mr. LODGE. Then why add to it? 

Mr. BORAH. For the simple reason that there is a class 
which is covered by this amendment that I believe under the 
construction which has been placed upon it by the courts are 
not now punishable under the act. But the power of the district 
attorney to bring men to court to satisfy a personal feeling is 
Just as well covered by the ample phrase now in the act as would 
be by this measure. 

Mr. LODGE. This does not extend the power of the district 
attorney at all? 

Mr. BORAH. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. Then I can not see the purpose of it. I think 
it is rather intended to bring within the law a class of offenses 
not now sufficiently covered. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senate is presented with a case of this 
kind, that where a district attorney being corrupt desired under 
the cover of law to bring a case into court, the language here 
would give him a chance to operate, whereas he has now a chance 
under the law to do it. What I say is that the language which 
is already found in the espionage act would protect that kind 
of a district attorney and enable him to gratify his personal 
revenge quite as much as the language of this bill. 

Mr. LODGE. That was not my precise point. 

Mr. BORAH. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. My precise point was that the mere fact that a 
man has a jury trial was not wholly satisfactory to an innocent 
man; that an innocent man would much rather keep out of court 
and away from the grand jury; and that here you have a very 
sweeping, and, I think, loosely drawn proposition under which 
the district attorney who is moved by political or personal rea- 
sons would find the greatest scope. 

Mr. BORAH. May I make this suggestion to the Senator? 
We have passed what is known as the espionage act with these 
ample phrases in it with reference to these different acts, and 
so forth, and thus we have given to the Postmaster General 
the right to interpret that act and to exclude from the mails 
any newspaper or any publication that comes, in his judgment, 
within the purview of the act. ‘ 

This amendment has this great advantage over the present 
act with reference to those conditions, that there the party has 
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no chance of a hearing at all; he is adjudged in an ex parte 
method; he is not permitted to make a showing unless it is at 
the discretion of the other party; and yet that act is upon the 
statute books and is now in operation. This proposed act does 
provide a public hearing before an unprejudiced jury, presum- 
ably, and in court, where a judge presides, and in that respect 
is much better caleulated to protect the rights of the citizen 
than the Jaw that is now upon the statue books. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, on that point I am in the fullest 
agreement with the Senator from Idaho. I think the extension 
of the powers of the Postmaster General, which were given by 
that act, is in the highest degree dangerous, and it is better 
that a man should have a chance to go into court than to have 
the mutter decided by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. BORAH. Before I take my seat I desire to offer an 
amendment in the way of a new section to this bill, which I 
ask may be read, lie on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
I desire to say that that amendment refers to the power of the 
Postmaster General with reference to nonmailable matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harprne in the chair). The 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill it is proposed to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

That sections 1, 2, and 3 of title 12 of an act entitled “An act to 
Let acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 8 and 
‘oreign commerce of the United States, to 5 vaeve espionage, and better 
to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” passed and approved June 15, 1917, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Indiana 
begins I desire to ask a question. 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], who 
first spoke, referred to a decision, but he did not read the deci- 
sion. I think it is important that that decision should be printed, 
if any Senator has a copy of it. I do not want to consume time 
by having it read. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Indiana pardon me just 
a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. REED. I have the decision in full which the Senator 
from Montana offered, and at the time he offered it I requested 
that it then be read. On account of it being necessary for the 
Senator from Montana to leave the Chamber in a short time, the 
-Senator expressed the desire only to have an excerpt read from 
the decision. I was about to make the request which the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has made, that, in order that the Senate 
may understand that part of the decision which was read, the 
entire decision, which is not long, shall be printed in the Rec- 
orp. If it were not for fear of interfering with the Senator from 
Indiana, I should ask that it now be read, but I do not make 
the request. I merely ask that the decision be printed in full 
in the Recorp. 

I ask Senators to read this decision. It will be found upon 
reading it that the decision is not nearly so extraordinary as it 
might appear from simply reading the indictment and the result 
without giving the reasoning of the judge. 

[For decision see p. 4560.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, it is only be- 
cause this particular measure goes over until to-morrow, and 
I shall not then be able to be here, that I wish to voice some 
tentative views, if I may so designate them, concerning it. 

I take it, Mr. President, that there is no Member of this body 
who would not go the limit in enacting legislation which would 

. punish most condignly disloyalty or treason; no Member of this 
body who would not do everything essential to protect this 
Government in time of war; no Member of this body who would 
not vote to punish by the most severe penalties every individual 
who in any measure or in any fashion retarded the progress of 
this war or did aught that might militate against us in the 
great adventure upon which we have entered. If this bill did 
but that, I would be delighted to stand with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OveraAn] and to reecho the views of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and be in favor of its passage 
and with them favor its every phrase and every sentence; but, 
Mr. President, yielding neither to the Senator from Idaho nor 
to the Senator from North Carolina in my desire to punish the 
German propagandist, in my intense wish in every fashion to 
protect our Government and to stand behind it in this time of 
war, in my desire as well to see that every individual who in 
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any degree retards the progress or prosecution of this war shall 
be punished, and punished to the fullest limit and extent, never- 
theless fundamentally I never could and never would vote for 
a measure such as is proposed here to-day. 

I have not had the time in detail to present what I think are 
the objections to this bili. I read it but yesterday. Upon read- 
ing it I was so astonished that I presented copies of it to some 
of my colleagues, and in the period since yesterday, when first 
I saw the bill, I have been busily and continually engaged, so 
that I could not fully investigate nor present authorities in re- 
spect to my construction of it.. I speak of it now, unprepared 
as I am in detail, because to-morrow I go away from this city 
in the endeavor to do what little I can for a brief period in 
behalf of the liberty loan; and I beg my colleagues during the 
discussion of the bill, if its opponents be referred to possibly as 
men who would wish to retard the war, to permit to weigh in 
my favor that I am endeavoring to aid the liberty loan while 
opposing a particular measure of this sort. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to say now that I do 
not think any Senator who is in favor of this bill assumes that 
any Senator who wants to change it is less patriotic than those 
who advocate it. There is no such contention. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The words that I have spoken 
in this regard were directed to no individual Senator here, but 
they were spoken with the full knowledge of that which has 
transpired again and again, not only in this Chamber but all 
over this land, that any man who did not subscribe instanter 
to any doctrine, however subversive of this Republic and of its 
fundamental principles, that was presented to him, by that very 
token and that very fact his disloyalty was demonstrated, and 
he was shown to be an enemy of his country. Of course, such a 
doctrine is absurd, and such a doctrine, of course, ought to be 
met only with scorn and contumely; but it is the fashion, Mr. 
President, and has been the fashion for some time past now, as 
to every man and every Representative in this Congress who did 
his duty as he saw it in opposition to pet measures and con- 
scientiously expressed his opinion. 

I say to you, Mr. President—and I say that the language of 
the bill demonstrates the fact—that this is a bill not for the 
punishment of disloyalty or of treason, but it is a bill to sup- 
press the freedom of the press in the United States of America, 
and to prevent any man, no matter who he is, from indulging in 
fair and decent expression, or voicing legitimate criticism con- 
cerning the present Government, the present administration, or 
any department in respect to the war. Mr. President, it not 
only is a bill designed to suppress the press of the Nation and 
to make it subservient to those who are in power to-day; it is 
not only a bill that seeks to throttle honest and legitimate dis- 
cussion or criticism, but it even purports to prevent one from 
thinking as he wishes to think. I now read you two particular 
portions of this bill demonstrating in part what I say. I read 
you now from page 3, as follows: 
or shall utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated to incite 
or inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State authority 
in connection with the prosecution of the war. 

That means what, Mr. President? “Calculated” does not 
mean “intended” or “designed”; it means, in common con- 
struction, the “consequence of which may be.” That is the 
ordinary meaning of the term used; and, therefore, this par- 
ticular provision means that any utterance of any spoken word 
which may inflame resistance to any duly constituted State or 
Federal authority, shall be punished by 20 years’ imprisonment 
in State nrison. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield to the Senator for a 
question. 

Mr. BORAH. I will ask the Senator if the word “ calculated“ 
were changed to “intended” or “designed,” would that meet 
the Senator’s objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It would be infinitely better. 

Mr. BORAH. I would have no objection to that change being 
made. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The authorities seem to differ somewhat 
from the Senator in the definition of the word “calculated,” 
and I wish briefly, in a very few minutes, to read 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I beg the Sena- 
tor to subsequently present the matter, As I stated in the begin- 
ning, I am speaking hurriedly—— 
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Mr. SHIELDS. The reading will only take a moment, and 
then I desire to ask the Senator a question. I will not inter- 
rupt him for any length of time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator will do me the 
kindness to allow me to proceed; I hesitate 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly, if the Senator does not desire to 
be interrupted; but I was going to read him a definition in 
about a half dozen words. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am anxious to preceed, Mr. 
President, because I must depart very shortly; and, as I have 
said, I am hurriedly, without adequate preparation, 
on this bill because of the necessity for my departure. Pro- 
ceeding now with the language of the measure— 

To incite or inflame resistance— 


That does not mean armed resistance; of course it would 
not be so claimed; it means any sort of resistance. Indeed, it 
is not extravagant to construe resistance“ oppesition. Now, 
taking the plain meaning of the words— 

Whoever * è > - 
e seas Pa —.— print, write, or publish any lan 

Because “inflame” no greater degree of force than 
“cause,” and an overzealous district attorney would readily 
justify such a construction— 
which may “ cause” resistance— 

And if you change “resistance” to “opposition,” because 
practically that is all it is and that is the way it may be viewed— 
which may cause opposition” to any duly constituted Federal or 
State authority in connection with the prosecution of the war— 

Is guilty of the offense and may be sent to jail for a period of 
20 years. Senators who advocate the measure may insist that 
the qualifying clause, “in connection with the prosecution of the 
war,” may have some talismanic meaning, which, of course, 
would alter the usual and ordinary meaning of the words; but 
all of the activities of the departments to-day, all of the activities 
of the various agencies which are dealing with the Government 
to-day, are engaged substantially in the prosecution of the war. 
So we reach finally what would be the ultimate construction 
of this bill, that if any mas shall say anything substantially in 
opposition to any department of this Government or anything 
which will cause opposition or resistance to any particular 
administrative part of this Government, then he is guilty of a 
crime punishable by 20 years in State prison. 

There is another section of the bill as well, beginning in line 
14 on page 3, to which I desire to call attention. Just follow this 
language: 

And whoever shall advocate, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the 
doing of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated— 

What that means is, first, that you shall not criticize any- 
thing or anybody in this Government any longer or you shall go 
to jail, and, next, carrying it to an extravagant, but perhaps jus- 
tified, conclusion, that you shall not think critically of anything 
or anybody in this Government hereafter or you shall go to jail. 

Belieying that to be the plain import of this language and that 
substantially that will be the ultimate construction of this lan- 
guage, I ean not and I will not vote for such a measure, and I 
wanted to voice in the very brief period that has been at my 
command my opposition to it. : 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I very largely agree in the 
views that have been offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish simply to eall to the attention of the 
Senator before he proceeds with the discussion of the bill, and 
in connection with the remarks of the Senator from California 
(Mr. Jonnson], the proper definition of the word “ calculated“ 
and the use that the committee made of it in placing it in this 
bill. I will not enter into any argument in regard to it. 

Mr. WATSON. How long will it take the Senator? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Oh, about two minutes, more or less. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. When the question was raised I sent to the 
library for an authority upon the subject. According to the 
Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, I find that the word “ calcu- 
lated” has been defined to mean “fitted; adapted; suited; 
adapted by design.” 

So the word “calculated” implies the natural and ordinary 
effect of the words used to effectuate the purpose prohibited, and 
it does not cover loose expressions, as indicated by the Senator 
from California in his objections to this bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose 
of discussing the provisions of this measure in detail. Like the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson], I leave here this 


evening for the purpose of a 10 days’ campaign in the interest 
of the liberty loan, and the few remarks which I desire to make 
I shall, with the permission of the Senate, offer at this time. 

I am well aware of the fact that this is a war measure. It 
provides: 


the Army or Navy of the United States, or ang an., 
States, 


„or the Constitu- 
tion of the Uni States into contempt, scorn, contumely, or 


repute, or shall utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated 
to incite or inflame resistance to any duly constituted eral or 
State authority in connection with the prosecution of the war, or shall 
display the flag of any foreign enemy, or shall by utterance, writing, 
printing, publication, or language spoken, urge, incite, or advocate any 
curtailment of production in this country of any thing or things, 
product or products, necessary or essential to the prosecution of the 
war in which the United States may be engaged, with intent by such 
curtailment to cripple or hinder the United States in the prosecution 
of the war, and whoever shall advocate, favor, teach. defend, or sug- 
gest the doing of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated, 
and whoever shall by word or act support or favor the canse of the 
German Empire or its allies in the present war or by word or act 
oppose the cause of the United States therein. shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
20 years, or both. 

This is a war proposition; and yet the question presents itself 
as to whether or not any man who, for a course of years, has 
been sowing the seeds of discord and scattering dragon's teeth 
throughout the country, leading to a condition in this Nation 
to-day of rebellion against constituted authority and opposition 
to the administration in power—as to whether or not, though 
the law can not be retroactive, it is the proper thing to do to 
place men who have been guilty of great wrongs against our 
Government in positions of authority and give them high 
places under the administration at this time. I want to find 
out whether or not Mr. George Creel would not be subject to 
the provisions of this law himself—he, the man whose hands 
ean altogether write, or the man who has the power to alter or 
to change or even to manufacture, ns we well know, the news 
that goes to the people respecting the purposes and the events 
and the transactions of the war. . 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator would not object 
to it on that ground, would he? 

Mr. WATSON. I rather favor it on that account, as I shall 
show. 

I find one of Mr. Creels full-page editorials, published on 
October 9, 1910, diseussing the subject “ Ballots or bullets,” 
written while he lived in Colorado, editing the Denver News, 
to read as follows: 

Lincoln Steffens once compared the “ free-born American citizen” to 
the Russian serf, arousing a storm of indignant protest thereby. And 
yet, coming right down to brass tacks, do we really enjoy any greater 
Ifherty, any larger measure of true governmental power. than the 
subjects of the Czar? We elect our officials, that’s true, but having 
elected them our authority ends. 

We have no more real control over an elected official than If he were 
Nicholas and we poor moufiks in the firlds. Before an election he 
promises to be our servant, but after the election he is a master. 

Nowhere nor at any time have the peeple any direct authority, any 
real power, over the men they eect. Having east their ballots, they 
are ns helpless as Russian serfs, and have got to take what their 
masters give them, whether they like it or not. 

The Senate, the body that sits In despotism, the Supreme Court. 
from whose decisions there are no appeal, are in no wise responsible 
or responsive to the people. The President of the United States, when 
it comes to these bodies, Is as helpless as the rest of us. 

And what can we do about ft except bellow wrathfully, scare a few 
rascals out of public life, and permit venal legislators to sell the vacant 
offices to other rascals? ` 

I am wondering whether if George Creel were to write that 
article now, and this law were in force, he could not be sent to 
the penitentiary for violating it? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, undoubtedly he could. and if 
he should write such things at a time when our boys are dying 
for our Constitution le ought to be. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. I agree to that. Then, if that 
be true, ought George Creel to be placed in a position of re- 
sponsibility where he can censor all the news in regard to the 
war that will go out to the people, because through his mental 
processes are to be filtered the intellectual and moral pabulum 
of the people of the Republie in a day of peril and in an hour 
of storm? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. REED. I should hardly like to have the remark that 
was just made by one of the Senators, and concurzed in by the 
other, go unchallenged. Disagreeing to every word that is con- 
tained in the article written by Mr. Creel, believing that it in- 
dicates an intellect and a character utterly contemptible, T 
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nevertheless assert that in a free Republic men have the right, 
in the exercise of the freedom of speech, to write even as scur- 
rilous and abusive and as untrue articles as that just read. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator would not contend that if this 
bill passes that editorial would not come within the purview 
of it? 

Mr. REED. If it would, then the bill is too broad, because 
you can well leave the trial of gentlemen who write such articles 
as that which has just been read to the high court of public 
opinion, and trust an intelligent American people to properly 
estimate the character of the man. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
where the verdict has landed Mr. Creel, 

Mr. REED. Until very recently it gave him about his proper 
place. I think perhaps before the President appointed Mr. 
Creel he had not had his attention called to that particular 
article. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I say that as I understood 
the article from hearing it read it was an attack upon our form 
of government, an attack upon the Constitution. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, I will say to the Senator that I am not 
through. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; that it was not a discussion, as the 
Senator from Missouri seems to think, of the competency of 
some officer under the Government or of a policy, but an as- 
sailment of our form of government. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, then, whatever may be the rule in time 
of peace, I simply make this suggestion—that the people of this 
country whose boys are at the front, prepared to die for our 
form of government and for the Constitution, will take the 
mattef in their own hands if such articles as that appear from 
anyone. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; and if that be true ought a man 
who writes that kind of an article to have high position under 
the administration? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, of course, I have not any control over 
that. 

Mr. WATSON. But the Senator has his opinion about it. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but this law has nothing whatever to do 
with that proposition. It would get him just the same; it does 
not make any difference what office he holds. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I find, reading the Rocky 
Mountain News of the 14th of January, 1912, a full-page 
signed editorial by George Creel, as follows: 

The socialists, single taxers, 5 and commissioned govern- 
ment men are to us as Caleb and Joshua, bearing the grapes gathered 
in Canaan, were to the waiting Israelites, only with us it remains to 
be seen whether the grapes are sweet or sour. 

The law winks complacently or else groans impotently at the crimes 
of those in high places; it does not puniat or prevent the offenses of 
those with political power, whose crimes are against tbe property of 
too on or of others whose rapacity results in the accumulation of 
$ 1 of standing before the world as a triumphant democracy, in 
which one man is not favored before his brother, America is now re- 
garded as a nation of commercial “ sharks,” willing to devour one an- 
other if other game is not at hand. 

Money is now the standard, no matter how acquired, whether by 
dishonesty or cruelty or a clever combination of both. Morality is now 
of small account, and intellectual endeavor is now so little a paying 
proposition that only a fool will work at it, 

We are in a war at this time, so we are told, to make the world 
safe for democracy. What kind of democracy? The democracy 
that we enjoyed at the beginning of this contest; not the kind 
of democracy that George Creel describes, because I denounce 
that as a foul slander upon the United States at the time it was 
written by George Creel, whatever purpose may have animated 
him when he penned it. 

I further find, Mr. President, in the Rocky Mountain News 
a full-page editorial headed “Angels and ermine.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator to give the dates? 

Mr. WATSON. The date of this is December 24, 1911: 

A new and distinctly critical attitude toward the courts is a most 
striking sign of the times. Whether by cunning design or mere force 
of submission, the dawn of the twentieth century found the judiciary 
occupying a curious and remarkable position in erican life. Judges 
were held in almost superstitious reverence, not to awe, and as much 


exempted from the usual official restraints as though they had been 
beings from another world. 


Historical records showing that Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and Lin- 
coln had attacked the Supreme Court with vigor and frequency had been 
expunged and were as if they had never been. Men were chosen to be 
majors, governors and Presidents and were still considered as fallible 
human beings, but elections in the cases of judges were gravely assumed 
to repeat the miracle of the Transfiguration. People deemed them born 


again, strip of all passions, prejudices, frailties, and friendships— 
Olympians, ee who sat in a vacuum and thought in purity most 
profound, 


All effects of N were ig ag a to heighten this feeling. 
Lawyers prefaced each sentence with “ Your Honor.” Everyone had to 
rise when judges entered the court room. They wore the garb of an- 
other age. No one queried their right to impose fine and imprisonment 
when angered or affronted. Unreasoning and unfaltering respect for 
the judi y was just as much regarded as a heritage from the rever- 
enced fathers as the Declaration of Independence, 

In 10 years a mighty change has come about. In every State men are 
now looking judges full in the eye; throughout the length and breadth of 
the land there is a bac Aati a distrust of courts, a growing conviction 
that the steady extension of judicial power is a menace to democratic 
institutions. 

It is not a case of individual judges or certain decisions being singled 
out for assault; this new and emphatic questioning cuts at the very 
root of the entire system. As one goea from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
a sentiment in favor of the abolition of the whole Federal judiciary 
below the Supreme Court becomes increasingly apparent. 

It is not local, nor is it a class protest. e movement includas all 
sorts and conditions of men, and its national importance is attested by 
the fact that many magazines are commencing series of articles on this 
subject. Much of the rankest criticism comes from those who have no 
apparent kinship with the masses. 

Thus making an attack upon another of the coordinate 
branches of the Government. 

I find in the Rocky Mountain News of November 5, 1911, under 
the head “ Popery and politics,” a most remarkable assault upon 
the Presidency of the United States, or the then President, and 
also the Supreme Court, coupled with the leaders of the Catholic 
Church: 

During the last few weeks a large portion of the press has been 
making much of certain prelatic attacks upon popular government. 
Because Cardinal Gibbons and eho gen 3 Ireland saw fit to denounce 
the initiative, referendum, and recall in terms that might also be con- 
sidered violent, it has been assumed that this is the voice of Rome“ 
giving orders to the faithful. Such criticisms may not be dismissed 
as mere evidence that the old maledicents of knownothingism still sur- 
vive, for while some of the papers are admittedly anti-Catholic, the 
severest attack comes from sources that are above any indication of 
religious bias. . 

In support of the contention that special privilege and the Catholic 
Church have entered into a woring partnership, a very plausible 
theory has been evolved—one that m pet well deceive such people as 
„„ with church history. It is well hinged and hangs close 

o the facts. 

This theory is based upon the einer Seen antagonism of big busi- 
ness to the initiative, referendum, and recal The powers that prey 
have fixed “ representative government” so that it stands as a mocke 
of a real representation are naturally sep renga to any Caang that wi 
put the popie in control. But since 10 States now ve direct leinas 
tion, and every other Commonwealth is clamoring for it, big business 
has seen the futility of open fighting and has fallen back behind the 
Supreme Court barricade. A case manufactured in Oregon has been 
hurried up to this august tribunal, and the constitutionality of direct 
legislation is to be decided in the next few months. 

From this point the theory broadens out and attempts to show that 
all effort is now being made to prepare the ople for peaceful ac- 
ceptance of an adverse decision. resident Taft's appointment of Mr. 
White, the Democrat—jumped over Justice Cowan, senior member of 
the court and a Republican—is a Jesuit 17 training and close affiliation. 

President Taft's Arizona method, with its sudden and strangely 
passionate denunciation of “mob rule” and “ legalized terrorism,” is 


dduced as Exhibit 2. 
a The ches of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, 
e 


The uncalled-for s, 
crying out against initiative, referendum, and recall as the instru- 


ments of “ mobocracy,” constitute Exhibit 3. 

By this coalition—President Taft assuming the conservative and the 
Catholic Church issuing orders—it is intended that the people will be 
put in a proper state of submission by the time the Supreme Court is 
ready to declare that direct legislation is a violation of the Constitution. 

Thus charging a diabolical conspiracy between the President 
of the United States and the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the leaders of the Catholic Church to oppose the very 
democracy that we are supposed to be mobilizing our soldiers 
to defend over yonder on the blood-soaked soil of France. 

Mr. MYERS and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator consider that article an at- 
tack on our form of government? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. MYERS. Or an attack on people who are filling official 
positions under our Government? 

Mr. WATSON. Well, Mr. President, did he not attack directly 
the Presidency when he wrote that article? Did he not attack 
directly the Supreme Court—the integrity and the honor of those 
two coordinate branches of the Government—in that article? 

Mr. MYERS. There is nothing in this bill against attacking 
the President. The President is not named; neither is the 
Supreme Court. I think that article is an attack on people who 
are filling official positions under this Government, which is 
very different from an attack on our form of government. 
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Mr. WATSON. The language is: 

a e shall advocate, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the do- 

g of— 

Any of these things. 

Mr. MYERS. Any of the things mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Why, certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 3 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Removing from consideration the last article 
which the Senator read, do not the previous ones suggest the 
possibility that Mr. Creel may have plagiarized from the speech 
of ex-President Roosevelt made shortly before that time in the 
city of Columbus? 

Mr. WATSON. I have not read the speech. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, the Senator read it at the time, I am 
sure. 

Mr. WATSON. I may have read it at the time. 
know anything about that. 

Mr. THOMAS. The sentiment is the same. The language, of 
course, is somewhat different. 

Mr. WATSON. Ex-President Roosevelt can speak for him- 
self. The man I am talking about is George Creel. I am won- 
dering whether, if George Creel should write that sort of an 
eras now, he woald not be subject to the provisions of this 

Mr. THOMAS. I think he ought to be. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. 

Mr. THOMAS. But ex-President Roosevelt does not speak 
for himself. He always speaks for the people. 

Mr. WATSON. I shall not quarrel with that statement. 

Mr. President, I want to give you Mr. Creel’s opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as set forth in a full-page 
editorial published in the Rocky Mountain News on October 29, 
1911, entitled “ What the fathers did to us.” 

We are asked to believe that the Constitution of the United States 
is the supreme wisdom of statesmanship; that it is a democratic docu- 
ment; that the “revered fathers” were actuated by no other motives 
than love for, and trust in, the ple; and that to attempt to change 
this holy work Is to lay sacrilegious hands upon the very paladium of 
American liberties. 

This is the tatk of knaves and fools—the one class. using -patriotic 
su titions for the purpose of continuing profitable evils—the 
other class awed by traditions that it accepts without questioning. 
That such talk has obtained large circulation and general credence 1s 
due to an amazing ignorance of the manner in which the Constitution 
was framed, the circumstances surrounding it, and the actual spirit that 
inspired it. Not so amazing either when it fs eonsidered that the whole 
proceedings were secret, and that succeeding text and law books deal 
e ein the Constitution’s outward form. 

a matter of fact, the Constitution was framed by rich men for 
the protection of their property; by aristocrats for the preservation of 
aristrocratic 8 ose who sat behind locked doors guardi 
against the slightest popular knowledge of their deliberations, fea 


I do not 


and despised the masses, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President 
to coordinate or consolidate the executive bureaus, agencies, 
and offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy 
and the more eflicient concentration of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Idaho 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not agree with the inferences which the 
Senator is seeking to draw from this editorial; but I call to the 
attention of the Senator that the author of that doctrine is 
a distinguished educator, who for years was one of the leading 
educators in one of the ancient and great institutions of learn- 
ing in this country. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘To whom does the Senator refer? 

Mr. BORAH. I refer to Prof. Beard. 

Mr, WATSON, I agree with that, and with anything else 
the Senator may see fit to say about him. 


As a matter of fact, the Constitution was framed by rich men for the 
protection of their property—by aristocrats for the preservation of 
aristocratic privileges. Those who sat behind locked doors guiding 
against the slightest popular knowledge of their deliberations feared 
and despised the masses. As Prof. J. Allen Smith has written, De- 
mocracy—government by the ple or directly responsible to them— 
was not the object which the framers of the Constitution had in view, 
but the very thing which they wished to avoid. The efforts of the 
Constitutional Convention were directed to the task of devising a sys- 
tem of government which was just popular enough not to excite general 
opposition and which at the same time gave to the people as little as 
possible of the substance of political fon tee 

The idea that they looked ahead and planned for the problem of this 
day and age— 
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This is Mr. Creel again— 


The idea that they looked ahead and planned for the problem of this 
day and age is buncombe, along with all the grave mumble about 
democracy— 

And yet in a war to make the world safe for democracy he 

is the chosen spokesman of the administration, with power to 
give the news to the people— 
They were concerned with their own day, their own problems; and it 
is only because they manufactured an air-tight, bomb-proof document, 
impossible of amendment, that we are now trying to run a Nation 
alee colonial lines. 

“It has been common,” said the late Justice Miller, of the United 
States Supreme Court, “to designate our form of government as a 
democracy, but in the true sense in which that term is properly used 
it is about as far from it as any other of which we are aware.” 

Let us consider for a moment the men and conditions of the revo- 

period, along with the belief that the Constitution is a 
‘or-all-time document, handed to a reverend posterity by super- 
human beings, we have the idea that every man in the whole 13 
Colonies grabbed a musket and took the field against England. As a 
matter of truth. over one-third of the porma non of the Colonies did 
not approve of the war and took no part in it— 

Evidently he seems to be in sorrow because they succeeded in 
breaking away from England— 

Then, as now, the office-holding class did not change capitalism, com- 
mercialism, the 5 Your “ conservatives’ of the present day 
were either tories or downright loyalists. The war that they were 
powerless to prevent cast them down from the seats of the mighty and 
sent them scudding into hiding or actual exile. Men with democratic 
ideals came into power and gave the world that immortal Declaration 
of Independence. 

bd * * * . . k 

About the only thing allowed the people was the right to elect a 
House of Representatives, but every care was taken to see that this 
directly-elected body should have no real power. The President was 
to be chosen o an Electoral College, the nate by legislatures, and 
the Federal judiciary was to be appointed for life by the President. 

Here was where they got in their finest work. 


Here was where they got in their finest work.” Of whom is 
he speaking? Of George Washington, and Thomas Jefferson, 
and Alexander Hamilton, and of John Hancock, and the 
Adamses, of the men of whom Gladstone has passionately ex- 
claimed, “They were great men, not for that time alone, but 
for any time, for all time.” Of the Constitution that great man 
said, “It is the greatest document ever struck off at any one 
time in the history of the world by the brain and purpose of 
man.” Mr. President, these men formulated the Constitution of 
the United States, and yet this sniveling sneerer says of them, 
Here was where they got in their finest work,“ as if they were 
plotters in the dark, scheming for some nefarious end. 

Here was where they got in their finest work. To the judiclary—not 
chosen by the ple, not responsible to them in any manner, and hold- 
ing office for life, they gave the right of absolute veto on all Federal 
and State legislation. ot expressly, mind you, for as Gouverneur 
Morris craftily expressed it, that would have.“ alarmed.” But the 
judiciary was given the power to “interpret” the Constitution and to 
pass upon the constitutionality of all legislation. 

Even as it was, the Constitution barely slipped through. But it did 
slip through. and from the very first the judiclary—real and intended 
masters of the Government—proceeded to justify the faith reposed in 
them by the conspirators against democracy. 

This, then, is the history of the “ sacred” document, the “ palladium 
of American liberties ” that we must not touch. 

Yet, Mr. President, with that sort of a man holding absolute 
power over the news service as far as he can hold it, writing 
that kind of an article, we are about to pass a law that would 
make him subject to its provisions and land him behind prison 
doors. If that be true, ought this man to be permitted to hold 
that place and ought not the Senate of the United States to ask 
for his removal because of these seditious utterances? Is he 
worthy to hold that position of trust and responsibility and 
power in this Government while we are fighting to make the 
world safe for the kind of democracy that has the Presidency 
and the judiciary and the legislative branch of the Government 
each independent of the other and all upon a firm basis that 
we believe is constitutional and enduring? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not know George Creel. 
I never saw him in my life. But we have heard from Indiana. 
I do not know what the people of Indiana are going to think 
about their Senator, who stands up here and attacks a man 
for utterances made 10 years ago, or perhaps 12. Indiana 
criminals are being discharged because there is not law enough 
to take charge of them. We have letters from all over the 
country, and I have no doubt all Senators have received letters 
complaining that Senators do not do anything when these men 
are going scot-free. This that I read is from Indiana: 

The court directed that the jury return a verdict of not guilty on 
this count of the indictment, stating: 

“There is no evidence that the recruiting and enlistment service 
of the United States was obstructed by this circulation. The testimon 
presented is predicated upon the charge of attempting to obstruct an 
does not show that the o! ction did actually occur, and the defend- 
ant can not be found guilty on these counts.” (United States v. Zim- 
merman, Indiana.) 
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In this case the evidence showed that the defendant’ made a public 
speech on the street in which he said people should not enlist the 
war; that the coun should withdraw from the war; that the war 
was not for the people, but is for the moneyed men of the country; 
that England had only 90 miles of trenches in France; that he ques- 
tions the wisdom of President Wilson in sending a commission to 
Russia ; and that if the people were loyal Americans they would with- 
draw from this war. 

At the close of the Government case the United States Judge, 
Anderson, instructed the jury to return a verdict for the defendant 
upon the ground that the evidence offered was not sufficient to sup- 
port a verdict of conviction. The court po'nted out the absence of 
proof of actual obstruction or injury to the military service. 

4. In United States v. Meitzen, southern district of Texas, a complete 
report has not yet been received on this case. but the preliminary 
report recelved indicates that the trial judge directed a verdict for 
the defendant upon much the same grounds as the above-mentioned 
three decisions. 


Because we have no law upon the statute books to convict a 
man like that, people in Indiana and all the States are up- 
rising. We hear of them from all over the United States. 

I want to read into the Recorp another case where a man 
went scot-free because there was no law to punish him. The 
country is full of traitors, scoundrels, and spies, and when you 
try to pass a law here to convict them and stop it, here is great 
delay. We have got to do something. There is mob law now 
everywhere in this country, and I am afraid of mob law. If 
Congress does not do something, the people will take it in their 
hands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
have the matter sent to the desk read? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am going to let the bill go over, and I 
want this read into the Recorp, so that Senators can read it. 
I want to show the Senate what sort of scoundrels are being 
turned loose in this country because we have no law to punish 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


ESPIONAGE Act, SECTION 3. 


MEMORANDUM OF CASES ILLUSTRATIVE OF NEED OF AMENDMENT MAKING 
ATTEMPTS TO OBSTRUCT ENLISTMENT SERVICE A CRIME. 


1. United States v. Orlando Hitt, Colorado, Lewis. district judge. 

This man was charged with m violently treasonable statements, 
tet Ni the draft, and, among o making the following state- 

ents: 7 

“If the young wonld follow my advice, which I am wil to 

ive them, and stand on their constitutional rights, they could not be 

orced to go abroad to fight for this country. I would advise the young 
men to resist the draft for foreign service. 

“You are fools to appear for the draft. If I were you, I would not 
go. The Government has no right to draft you and send you out of 
the United States. If you volunteer, they can send vou. but the Con- 
stitution can pot make you go under the draft. Any man who is a 
Joyal American citizen will not buy a Hberty bond. It is illegal for the 
United States to issue them. 

“If I were you, I would not go down to be examined for service. 
They can not do anything if you would not go. The draft is uncon- 


stitutional. 

“Our country is ruled the British Crown. President Wilson is a 
Britisher. Hoover is no g but a Britisher. I would rather see 
— 5 led out and be shot than te see them burdened with a 

nd issue. 

“I am going to fight you fellows in your war work to a finish. There 
is no moms for a liberty loan if this was the right kind of a 
Government. If you think my talk is seditious or my expressions are 
treasonable, I want to be shed. I want to be put in jall for it. 
If I am not, . am going to do something desperate. I opposed the 
draft and registration and I do now. I want to be put on record as 
such. I will continue to use my influence against this draft.” 


Mr. FALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me a suggestion. I 
ask the Senator who submitted the memorandum to have the 
opinion printed, because while I have not read all these opinions 
I know in one or two of them the decision goes on the ground 
that an attempt to resist the draft is not covered by the law, 
and for that reason the accused was not held; that the law 
covered resistance to the draft, but not an attempt to resist 
the draft. So the impression ought not to remain that the 
courts are refusing to properly enforce the law, neither ought 
the impression to remain that it is necessary to pass this 
bill in order to cover a particular case involved in that opinion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All the opinions will be printed, so that 
every Senator can read them. 

‘There being no objection, the following matter was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD: 

The court directed a verdict of not guilty, because there was no proof 
that enlistment service was actually . — dy these utterances, the 
Judge using the following language: 

Now. e even-numbered counts in this indictment all e the 
defendant with the commission of a criminal offense as defined in this 
same section of the statute, and those offenses with which he is 
char; are thus defined in this statute: ‘Whoever * + * 


hall 
willfully obstruct the recruiting) or enlistment service of the — 


States to the injury of the service or of the United States shall 
guilty of a criminal offense. Now, I call your attention to the fact that 
the definition of the 8 crime in this statute says that whoever 


* cause or attempt to cause [the defendant in this indictment 


is chargea in each instance with attempting to cause] insubordinat'on 
disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal to duty,’ whereas in the crime as defined 


in the latter part of the section which I have just rend Congress did 


not see fit to make it a criminal offense, this statute, to attempt to 
obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United States. I 
don’t know why. It might be that in our judgment they ought to have 
made an attempt to obstruct a criminal offense, but thiy did not. So, 
So far as we are concerned, it isn't a criminal offense to attempt to ob- 
struct. Congress made it a criminal offense not only to cause insubor- 
dination. disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, but it said to cause 
or attempt to cause. That is, the military and naval forces that are 
organized. If you cause it or attempt to cause it, as to those forces, 
you are niy of á criminal offense, and you may be sent to the peni- 
tentiary for 20 ao When it comes to the recruiting and enlistment 
service of the United States, Congress did not see fit to declare that it 
is a criminal offense to attempt to o that service and that enlist- 
ment and recruiting, but it says ‘whoever * * „ shall willfully ob- 
struct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United States to the 
injury of the service or of the United States’ shall be guilty of a 
minal offense. 

“ Now, we can not ignore the fact that to attempt to obstruct is not 
made a criminal offense. It is sharply distinguished when put side b 
side with the preceding crime, as defined in the same section, whic 
States that to cause or attempt to cause insubordination was criminal, 
whereas as to recruiting and enlistment service it was criminal to will- 
fully obstruct, the element of attempting to obstruct being left out.“ 

2. United States v. Olivereaux, western district of Washington. 

In this case the defendant was charged with circulating certain sedi- 
tious Sans for the purpose of interfering with the enlistment 
service, etc. 


Mr. FALL, Mr. President, I desire to address myself for a 
few moments, and a very few, to the subject which has been 
under consideration and discussion. I am very much interested 
in some of the remarks which have been made, aud particularly 
those of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] but I should 
like to get back to the point at issue in this legislation, and that 
is to the objections which have been mude to the wording of the 
proposed act, and particularly to one or two of the words in the 
amendment which is now pending for action. 

The first serious complaint made by those who have opposed 
the enactment of the bill into legislation, particularly one of the 
matters the Senator referred to under the second heading of his 
remarks, referred to by the Senator from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son], is to the word “ calculated,” in line 24, page 2 of the bill, 
and as to the meaning of that word and whether it is the proper 
word to use to meet what is the intention of the bill. 

It has been suggested by some Senators, those favoring the 
amendment, that they would agree to the substitution of the 
word “intended” in lieu of the word “ calculated.” I would 
be very sorry, indeed, to see such a substitution adopted. I 
think the committee, in wording the amendment, provided the 
only method of meeting the abuse which is intended to be met, 
and provided punishment for expressions which could not be so 
provided, in my judgment, if the language used by the com- 
mittee were changed. 

Undoubtedly in the use of the terms or any language calcu- 
lated to bring the form of the Government of the United States 
or the Constitution,” and so forth, into disrepute, in that sense 
the word “ calculated“ means the ordinary effect of it would be, 
and exactly what we are attempting to do now is to prevent the 
use of reckless language or careless language, whether inten- 
tionally used or willfully used, if the ordinary effect of it would 
be to preduce the same result. That is undoubtedly, as I un- 
derstand it, the intention of the statute and that is the neces- 
sity which is now facing us. 

Insert the word “ intended“ and what is the effect? In the 
first place, while those of us who have been practicing criminal 
law have been construing acts and the effect of acts and not of 
words, this is an attempt to make words or declarations crimi- 
nal and subject to the same rules of construction exactly as 
would apply to an act heretofore criminal or recognized as 
such, 

if you use the word “intended” in lieu of the word “ calcu- 
lated,” you in the act itself constitute a legal defense by law 
which the defendant need only make by any testimony of his 
own or otherwise which he might invoke as his absolute cloak 
and sufficient protection, no matter what the effect of his words 
might be. The effect of his words might be to cover with con- 
tumely and to bring into contempt the Constitution of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the uniform of the soldiers and 
the flag of the United States. That might be the ordinary 
effect or consequences of his word, but if you use the word 
intended“ rather than the word “calculated” it gives him 
at once an absolute legal defense, although the consequence 
of his words are just as grave as if he had uttered them will- 
fully and intentionally, 

If you use the word “ calculated” and it becomes the duty of 
the court to instruct as to guilt and intent ar as to willfulness, 
it then becomes the burden of the defendant himself to show 
that the effect of the words was not to cover the Government 
or the flag or the uniform with contempt, and that he did not 
so intend, while if you use the word “intended,” he has no 
such burden upon him, but the burden is upon the prosecution 
to prove the intent. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cummins in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. FALL. With pleasure. 


Mr. STONE. It has occurred to me, while listening to the 
Senator, whether, as a legal proposition, it is not a sound prin- 
ciple of law to say, based on what courts universally hold, that 
a man intends the natural consequences of his acts. Is it not 
sufficient to say that when one commits an offense, an assault, 
for example, or, stating it still more directly, if one should fire 
upon an antagonist, is it not sufficient to say that he intended 
the result flowing from his acts? So far as intention goes, 
would he not be held legally responsible for the natural conse- 
quences of his act? 

Mr. FALL. Not necessarily, Mr. President. The element of 
carelessness—— 

Mr. STONE. I wish the Senator would permit me to say 
that I am not asking this question at this moment in a con- 
troversial spirit as to whether the word “calculated” or the 
word “intended ” should be used in this bill. I have just come 
into the Senate for the first time this morning and was listen- 
ing interestedly to the Senator's observations, and it has occurred 
to me that in legal effect there is not much difference whether 
you used the one word or the other. If you use the word ' in- 
tended ” instead of the word “ calculated” and a man should 
commit a criminal act against this law, I am disposed to think 
he would be held responsible for the natural result of what he 
said or what he did. 

Mr. FALL. Mr.-President, a man can not commit murder 
under the definition of the common law, except willfully and 
maliciously by force of arms and feloniously, but under modern 
practice, at any rate, if a man kills another, although not in- 
tentionally, if carelessly or negligently or in such manner as to 
display a mind not sufficiently charged with or his responsibil- 
ity to law or the safety of citizens at the time of the commis- 
sion of the act, he is guilty at least of manslaughter and under 
some statutes of murder, although he had no intent at all. 

So the court in charging will not necessarily charge as to an 
intent in that case, but will charge as to the method or manner 
in which the crime originated or the act was performed. 

Again, Mr. President, I undertake to call attention 

Mr. SHIELDS... Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FALL. For a question. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I agree with the Senator from New Mexico 
in what he briefly referred to awhile ago, as I understood him, 
that this whole question is really one of the burden of proof. 

Mr. FALL. I think so. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Instead of a difference of meaning. A man 
is presumed to contemplate the reasonable consequences of his 
act, and when we use the word “calculated” it throws the 
burden upon the defendant, if he commits the act, to show that 
he did not intend it and had no willful or corrupt object in so 
doing. But if we use the word “ intended,” then the Government 
has got to go further and take upon itself the burden of proof, a 
very difficult thing. 5 

Mr. FALL. The Senator correctly understood my contention. 
But beyond that, Mr. President, as was suggested to me by a 
Senator a moment ago in connection with what I said in open- 
ing, this is an attempt to make an offense of the utterance of 


words while we lawyers have been ordinarily construing acts 


and not words. Would it not be the case that in the case of 
the construction of an intent with reference to an act and the 
construction of an intent with reference to words, the strict 
legal definition of the intent necessary to constitute an offense 
under an act would not be so strictly applicable to the attempt 
of an offense with the use of words. A man may undertake to 
explain his acts or explain his words, but where a man with 


any deliberation at all uses an expression tending to bring con- 


tempt upon the Constitution or the flag of the United States or 
the uniform of soldiers there is a fixed impression in my mind 
at once that he intended to effect his utterance and that he did 
it willfully. I think that is all there is to this contention. 

In my judgment we have reached a point now, and we reached 
it long ago, where any utterance tending to bring contempt upon 
the Government of the United States or its form of government 
or the flag or the Constitution or the uniform of a soldier. 
whether uttered carelessly, willfully, or with the intent to have 
the ordinary effect which might be even upon the most un- 
informed intellect bring such contempt about, such utterance 
should be prohibited, and a very severe penalty should be pro- 
vided for the punishment of it, because in the crisis with which 
we are confronted carélessness or ignorance may bring about 
as disastrous effect as any willful intent might bring about. 


‘heb 


Mr. STONE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. In the Senate some weeks ago when the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] had up for consideration a bill 
he had offered relating to the uniforms of soldiers, I said at that 
time that I thought a line, a clear line, ought to be drawn in 
some way so as to discriminate between a uniform worn by a 
soldier in actual service in the line where real danger confronted 
him from the gentlemen I took occasion then to characterize as 
swivel-chair, safety-first officers. So far as I know that was 
the first characterization of that kind. I was criticized at the 
time for using that expression—so much so that ever since I 
have been timid about repeating it. I venture now, however, 
to repeat it, merely to recall attention to what I said then only 
for the uses of the present moment. Although I may shrink 
from repeating a thing like that, offensive to the multitude af- 
fected by it, I have not changed my personal opinion with respect 
to it. Mr. President, if this bill passes, whether you use the 
word“ intended“ as “ calculated,” it is in my opinion, as I now 
see it, largely a distinction without a difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Mr. STONE. It is very much that way. But what I want to 
ask about is this: If one holding my view with respect to the 
uniform enveloping the body of a man with a gun in his hand is 
to be regarded as on the same plane with one of these favored 
gentlemen who sit in swivel chairs with spurs on their heels. 
Uncle Joz CANNON was recently asked, so it is reported, why 
these volunteer swivel-chair warriors wore spurs, and answered, 
In order that their heels might not slip off the desks so easily.” 

Mr. President, I am curious to know, if I were to say a thing 
like that, or “ Uncle Joe” should say a thing like that, on the 
street after this bill shall have become a law, would I or he 
commit an offense against the law of the land? 

Mr. FALL. Why, of course not, Mr. President; and only the 
wildest imagination, it seems to me, could dictate such a ques- 
tion, with due respect to the Senator. He might criticize the 
wearer of the uniform in the swivel chair or the bombproof, if 
he so desired, and I think such a criticism would not be a 
eritieism 

Mr. STONE. But if this bill should pass 

Mr. FALL. It would not be words tending to bring the uni- 
form or the soldier into disrepute. 

Mr. STONE, Ah, but, if the Senator will pardon me, the bill 
not only relates to the uniform but to the soldier himself. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. It does that by express terms. 

Mr. FALL. Well, if the Senator says anything tending to 
bring a man in the military service of the United States, private 
or officer, to-day into disrepute or into contempt he should be 
sent to the penitentiary for 20 years. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Senator’s answer is clear. 

Mr. FALL. That is my answer. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is getting excited about it; and 
there is no oceasion for that, as I see. 

Mr. FALL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator walks over—— 

Mr. FALL. The Senator from New Mexico means exactly 
what he says and exactly as he is saying it. 

Mr. STONE. But there is no need of getting excited about it. 
. FALL. Not at all. 

STONE. Then, why do you appear to be so? 

. FALL. Because I am answering your question. 
STONE. Then answer it in a gentlemanly way. 

. FALL. I am not in the habit of conducting myself in an 
ungentlemanly way, and I do not need any instruction from the 
Senator from Missouri upon proper conduct. 

Mr. STONE. I think you need instruction now, particularly. 

Mr. FALL. That is another wild flight of the Senator’s imag- 
ination. 

Mr. STONE. No; that is a matter of general observation in 
the Senate. 

Mr. FALL. I decline to be further interrupted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator mean to say that “ Uncle 
Joe” or I would be liable to this proposed law if we said such 
a thing as I have indicated? 

Mr. FALL. The Senator from Missouri can draw his own 
inference, and, of course, he can voice his own sentiments, I 
can criticize his sentiments as I choose, and I will do so. Mr. 
President, I must decline further interruption, because I did 
not intend to occupy much time. 

Mr. President, the second argument made against this bill or 
the construction of the terms of the bill was largely voiced by 
the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson]. I am sorry the 
Senator is not present, because I wanted to refer particularly 
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to his argument, embodying apparently, as it did, the views of 
those who attempted to criticize the wording of the bill. I 


think that Senators have found a rag man, a straw man, and 


are proceeding ‘to elevate it and to demolish it, without reference 
to the facts or the proposed law or the intent of the measure 
which they are discussing. 

The point made by the Senator from California was that he 
would die, or be walked over, I believe was the language he 
used, before he would permit the passage by his consent of this 
proposed act containing these words: 

> calcu to in- 
§3 ᷣ by cal daw T E e Watered a teed 
authority in connection with the prosecution of the war, 

What does that language mean? As I have said, the word 
“ calculated” means exactly here what it means on line 24 of 
the preceding page, the ordinary effect of which would be to 
incite or inflame resistance to a duly constituted Federal or 
State authority in connection with the prosecution of the war. 


The duly constituted ‘State or Federal authority acting as ad- 


ministrative or executive officers in the prosecution of this war 
are acting under the acts of the Congress of the United States, 
either the direct, explicit terms of which are contained in the 
acts themselves or by the terms of which the President of the 


United States is vested with certain authority, under which | 


terms his acts become legal acts. 

Sir, not one word is contained here that would prevent criti- 
cism of the method of acting by such local constituted author- 
ity; not one werd which prevents just or even unjust criticism 
of the law itself; not one word which prevents criticism and 
discussion ef such a law with the object in view of amending, 
repealing, or changing the law. But the law proposed is plain, 
that anyone using language the ordinary effect of which would 
be to incite resistance te the enforcement of a law. a law which 
is being enforced in the prosecution of this war, should be 


guilty. I say again that such an offense should be punished ; | 
I say that even in times of peace no man should be allowed to 


incite resistance to a law; but he might seek the repeal of it or 


he might seek the amendment of it. That is what the liberty | 
of the press and of free speech means. The liberty of speech | 


and the liberty of the press guaranteed under the Constitution 
of the United States does not mean the license of the bolsheviki 


or of the Mexican bandit character to resist the operation of a | 


law. You can propose to repeal it or to amend it, but any man 
who preaches. resistance to it should be punished by a minimum 
punishment of imprisonment in the penitentiary in these days 
and times: The majority of those now preaching resistance to 
such a law should be set against the wall and shot; and with a 
few made, we should need to pass very little more 
legislation of this character. 


or of the proposed amendment is so perfectly plain to me as a 
lawyer that I can not exactly understand, and possibly I have 
not fully appreciated, the arguments which have been used 
against the enactment of the bill into law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I contemplated dis- 
cussing the bill this afterneon, but an important conference 
which Iam on meets at 3 o'clock. I therefore think that I shall 
simply give notice that te-merrow morning, immediately after 
the close of the morning hour, with the consent of the Senate, I 
shall address the Senate upon the Dill. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 


one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 11123) to amend an act 


approved September 24, 1917, entitled “An act te authorize an 


additional issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the national 
seeurity and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the 
prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to foreign 
governments, and for other purposes.” 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 11123) to amend an act ap- 
proved September 24, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize an 


additional issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the national ` 


security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the 
prosecution of the war, to extend additional credit to foreign 
gevernments, and for other purposes, and it was therenpon 
signed by the Vice President. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, 
and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more 
efficient concentration of the Government. 


Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the business before the Senute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The business before thc Senate 
is the unfinished business, being Senate bill 3771. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. I do not know what the purpose of 
the Senator in charge of the unfinished business may be with 
reference to pushing the bill this afternoon. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Smrru] had expected to speak upon the bill, but 
he has announced that he does not desire to address the Senate 
until to-morrow morning. I understand there is an important 
conference going on this afternoon which ,will require his at- 
tendance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to be present. 

Mr. REED. Yes. The Military Affairs Committee have an 
important meeting this afternoon. which I think will take away 
most of the Members of that committee. I desire to inquire 
whether there would be any reason why we should not adjourn 
until to-morrow, in order to eatch up with our committee work, 
or take up some ether business which will not require the atten- 
tion of the entire Senate. á 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
gouri yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. REED. I yield for any statement which the Senator from 
Delaware may desire to make. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to state to the Senater from Mis- 
souri that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] 
stepped out te luncheon. and asked me if I would remain on the 
floor and undertake to take charge of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN entered the Chamber. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. I will discontinue any further statement, 
the Senator from North Carolina having arrived. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina 
having come into the Chamber, I will restate the proposition 
which I was trying to put before the Senate. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Samira], who intended to go on with his argument 
on this bill, has announeed that he does not want to begin his 
argument until to-morrow ; that there is an important.conference 
which he desires to attend. The Military Affairs Committee is 
engaged in an investigation of an important nature, and has 
adjourned to meet at 3 o’cléck. The attendance in the Senate is 
very small, and I wish to ask whether the Senator from North 
Carolina intends to insist on going on with the unfinished busi- 
ness this afternoon, or whether it will be objectionable to him 


| if we adjourn until to-morrow? 
As I have said, the construction of the language of this bill. 


Mr. OVERMAN. It will be very objectionable to me to ad- 
journ until to-morrow. I would not desire to force the Senator 
to speak to-day, but I think some other speeches may be made. 

Mr. REED. The troubie is that important committee meetings 
are being held, and those of us who are greatly concerned about 
this bill and want to be here can not be here and at a committee 
meeting at the same time. I am not trying at all to delay a vote 
upon the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that. 

Mr. REED. As soon as it is discussed I shall be perfectly 
willing that it be voted upon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 1 do not think the Senator is endeavoring to 
delay the bill. I would not take any advantage of him or of 
any of my colleagues, but I know of one Senator who wishes to 
go on right now. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quoram, and perhaps we can get some Senator present who 
desires to speak. . 

Mr. MYERS. I hope the Senator from Missouri will not move 
to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to ‘their names: 


Ashurst Ha McLean Smoot 
Baird Hard McNary Sterlin 
Bankhead Hendersen Suther 
Borah Hitchcock Myers Swanson 
Calder Hollis New Thomas 
Chamberlain ames Norris om 
Culberson Johnson, Nugent Tillman 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash. ae a —— —.——— 
Pa Kendrick Pitman Vardaman 
Fletcher ED — OE Warren 
Feeling n — 9 z Wiliams 
Gene McCumber Shields 

Hale McKellar 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to make what I think 
will not be more than a five-minute statement of fact touching 
the so-called Overman bill. I desire to lay before the Members 
of the Senate, in the briefest possible manner, certain issues 
which arose in the committee, which I think ought to be in 
the minds of Senators as they consider this bill. If an apology 
be necessary for referring to what has taken place in the 
committee, let that apology be found in the fact that the 
Senator in charge of the bill has repeatedly referred to the 
action of the committee in the remarks he has made. 

First, after this bill reached the committee it was referred 
to a subcommittee of five, consisting of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dim.ivcHam], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. Inquiry was made by the subcom- 
mittee as to whether or not any information had been furnished 
as to the particular power which it was desired should be con- 
ferred upon the Executive. All members of the subcommittee, 
and subsequently all members of the entire committee, stated 
in the most express and positive terms that they were willing 
to join in the enactment of any statute which would give the 
President the authority to cut what is commonly called “red 
tape,” in order that direction of action might obtain, and, fur- 
ther, that they were willing to confer any other power necessary 
in ordér to enable the Executive or any department of the 
Government under his direction more speedily to mobilize or 
utilize the forces of the Government. 

The position to-day of every member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee who refused to join in the favorable report of this bill is 
that he is ready, willing, and anxious to give any power that 
the President may need. All they have asked is that the desired 
power shall be pointed out and the occasion for the granting of 
that power stated to them, in order that they may exercise 
some degree of judgment with reference to just how the power 
should be granted and just what should be done. 

There is not, therefore, and there can not be any such issue 
as was yesterday presented by the distinguished Senator in 
charge of this bill, which, as he stated it, was that, upon the 
one hand, there was on the part of the majority of the commit- 
tee a desire to give the President the powers he needed, and, 
upon the other hand, on the part of the minority a desire to 
withhold the powers the President needs or may need. 

The true issue is this: Whether a general blanket power shall 
be given without any intimation or hint of a single case where 
such power is necessary, or whether the executive departments 
of the Government ought to submit to the Congress the particu- 
lar powers they desire, to the end that the Congress may intelli- 
gently pass upon their requests. That is the issue and the only 
issue. The Senator in charge of this bill knows that is the 
issue. But when the Senator gets into full oratorical flight, 
the poetry of motion uniting with the poetry of sound some- 
times carries him so far into the nebulous belt that he quite 
loses sight of all such earthly things as facts. Upon such oc- 
casions he indulges in the kind of fanciful observations with 
which he regaled us on yesterday. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, the request was made for the 
information to which I have referred. It was not furnished. 
The subcommittee then exerted its imagination to try to con- 
jure up what powers might be needed. Finally the Senator 
from North Carolina and perhaps other Senators suggested in- 
stances in which they thought the power ought to be granted, 
but almost immediately some other Senator discovered that 
the power had already been granted; that it already existed 
under the law. This occurred not less than perhaps a half 
dozen times, with the result that when this bill was finally 
brought out of the committee there was not a member of the 
committee who could point to a specific power that the Presi- 
dent needed that had not already been given to him by the law 
of the land; and that is the condition to-day. It is the condi- 
tion at the end of the Senator’s great speech of yesterday, 
which ran the gamut from the Alpha to the Omega of oratory, 
and swept the entire realm of imagination with a cyclone of 
patriotic fervor. We were still left in the dark, and we were 
blandly told to stay in the dark, and to blindly grant this power 
without even asking for the light of knowledge. 

Now, coming to the facts: 

After this matter had been discussed by the subcommittee 
for some days I offered this resolution. I want the Senate 
kindly to attend to its reading. Let me say by way of pre- 
liminary that it was stated to us that the Postmaster General 
had brought this bill over and handed it to the Senator from 
North Carolina; hence you will observe that his office is re- 
ferred to first in the resolution: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General, who delivered the draft of 
this bill to the chairman of the subcommittee, be requested to appear 
before the subcommittee to inform the committee what particuiar 


5 5 


5 or changes are necessary in the various departments with 
whic 


he is acquainted which, in his opinion, will be beneficial in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Government; also that there be invited 
before the committee any other members of the Cabinet who may be 
interested in the passage of the legislation embraced in this bill to 
give it like information touching their respective departments, to the 
end that the information thus ished may be used in framing a 
bill making such changes in the law and conferring such powers as to 
Congress ll seem in the interest of the Republic. 

That was voted down in the subcommittee by a vote of 3 
to 2; and so the subcommittee stood upon the final reporting 
of the bill by the subcommittee to the committee. 

When the bill was before the committee at large, and after 
it had been discussed for several days, I offered the following 
resolution. I challenge the attention of the Senate to it. It was 
offered on March 7: 

Resolved, That the committee invite the members of the Cabinet to 
in person or by writing inform the committee what statutes so limit or 
obstruct their powers as to make the repeal or amendment therecf de- 
sirable, and also to inform the committee what, if any, new powers 
should in their inion be granted in order that the war may be 
effectively prosecu 

That resolution was voted down in the committee by the same 
Members who have reported the bill favorably, and that resolu- 
tion was in the committee by every man who voted 
against reporting the bill favorably. So that the first proposi- 
tion that confronts the Senate is that the committee charged 
with the duty of ascertaining whether this bill ought to be re- 
ported or not absolutely refused to ask a single member of the 
President's Cabinet—and that, I say by way of parenthesis, is 
the only way we could really ask the President for information 
under the custom—to give us any information or to point out 
any law that in any way needed a change. Such is the present 
atitude of the proponents of this bill. They stand here and, if 
they were not Senators I would say, stubbornly insist that this 
bill shall be accepted blindly, and powers of the broadest char- 
AE granted without the slightest information, being given to 


ngress, 

After the bill had been under discussion for many. days, and 
in a final effort to have its powers defined and in some way 
limited and specified, I offered a proposal to amend the bill by 
inserting at the end of it the following words: 

Nothing herein sha h 
Commission or its ee 8 Ae N 

That amendment was voted down by the following: Lens 
REED, Samira of Georgia, KING, DILLINGHAM, BRANDEGEE, CUM- 
MINS, POINDEXTER, STERLING. Nays—OVERMAN, FLETCHER% 
ASHURST, SHIELDS, WALSH, Worcorr, NELSON, Boran, CoLT, and 


N. 

I then offered an amendment to insert at the end of the bill 
the following: 

Nothing herein shall be held to include the Federal Reserve board or 

powers or functions. 

That amendment was voted down by the same vote as the 
previous amendment. 

I then offered this amendment: 


Nothing herein shall be held to include the Federal Trade Commission 
or its powers or functions. 


That was defeated, the yeas being REED, CUMMINS, POINDEX- 
TER, and STERLING, and the nays being OVERMAN, FLETCHER, 
ASHURST, SHIELDS, WALSH, WoLcorT, NELSON, Bona, Corr, and 
OULBERSON. 

I then offered this amendment: 

Nothing herein shall be held to include the Civil Service Commission 
or its powers or functions. 

And that was defeated by the same vote as the first amend- 
ment to which I have called attention. 

So, Mr. President, it became perfectly manifest, and is now 
perfectly manifest, that the purpose of the proponents of this 
bill is to confer powers which will enable the wiping out of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federai Trade Commis- 
sion, the Federal Reserve Board, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, because if that is not the purpose the amendments proposed 
would have been accepted. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Gladly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I want to ask the Senator if he thinks that 
statement is justified, in view of the fact that the majority of 
the committee adopted an amendment providing that the an- 
thority by this act granted shall be exercised only in matters 
relating to the conduct of the present war? 

Mr. REED. I think it absolutely justified. If the amend- 
ment to which the Senator has called attention did except the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, then there would have been 
no reason not to have accepted my amendment, which made that 
matter clear. It will not do for gentlemen to claim in one 


breath that the Interstate Commerce Commission has nothing 
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to do with the war, and hence is not within the purview of this 

bill, and in the same breath to refuse to make it plain that it is 

excepted from the bill. s 

gar WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
er? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I want to suggest to the Senator—of course, 
I know it will not meet with his approval, but I certainly ex- 
press it as my own idea—that it is perfectly consistent for a 
Senator to object to the specific exception of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the theory that in view of the whole 
act the commission is not within the terms of the bill, and 
therefore it is unnecessary to except it from the terms of the 
bill. 

Mr. REED. I know the Senator is a modest man, and an in- 
telligent man; and I put this to him as a man of that character, 
when he finds almost one-half of his associates insisting that in 
their judgment the Interstate Commerce Commission is included 
within the bill and begging that it shall be excluded, I put it to 
him whether he does not respect the opinions of his associates 
to admit that a doubt exists? And if a doubt exists, is he not 
willing to remove it when a few words that can be inserted in a 
moment will be all sufficient? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I will answer the question 
the Senator puts to me. 

Personally I would have no objection to excepting the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from the provisions of this bill, 
notwithstanding the fact that I believe it is excepted already. 
I realize, however, as I realized in the committee, that if we ex- 
cepted the Interstate Commerce Commission the Senator would 
then suggest the exception of something else, and if we adopted 
that, the Senator would again suggest something else, and I did 
not know where we were going to end up. 

I should like further to call to the Senator's attention the 
fact that while, in modesty, perhaps, the majority of the com- 
mittee ought to have paid enough respect to the opinion of 
eight members to submit the views of those eight members; yet, 
on the other hand, I think it might also be said that the 8 
members ought to have had enough respect for the opinion of 
the 10 at least to credit their opinion with being entitled to very 
serious consideration. 2 i 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Let us admit that the opinion of the Senators 
upon the other side was entitled to respect, and that the Senator 
from Delaware expresses a perfectly honest judgment that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not included, whereas upon 
the other hand eight Senators were of the opinion that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was included. There was, then, 
that difference of opinion as to whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was included; but as I understand the Sen- 
ator now, he did not want the Interstate Commerce Commission 
included. He does not now want it included, and I suppose he 
speaks for his associates, and will say for them that they did not 
want it included. 3 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I speak for myself, and for no associates. I said that 
personally I had no objection to writing in that exception. Per- 
sonally, I have not; but I think, if I may be permitted to repeat, 
that it would have been excepting from the terms of the bill 
something which was not already within the terms of the bill, 
and therefore it seemed to me rather foolish. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Let me conclude this, and then I will yield. 

The Senator, then, was at one with myself upon the question 
that the Interstate Commerce Commissiou ought not to be in- 
cluded, but along with me were seven other men who thought 
it was included. The Senator ought, therefore, to have voted 
then, and ought now to yote, to make that plain which he de- 
sires to have plain and which he insists is plain, but which 
other men are very sure is not plain. Now, the reason the 
Senator offers is that he refused to vote to take out the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission because he thought I would offer 
an amendment to take out some other board or tribunal. That 
is a strange reason to offer. The question as to whether the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—a great court, or semicourt, 
that has been created and has existed for nearly 30 years— 
should be put within the purview of this bill was an important 
question to be settled by itself. It ought not to have been 
settled upon such a peccadillo as that the unfortunate author 
of the amendment might offer another amendment applying to 
some other and different board. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply wish to suggest that it seems 
to me it is not fair to argue that a vote against his amendment 


meant that the committee was opposed to excluding from the 
operation of the act the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
one instance or the Civil Service Commission in another in- 
stance, or other agencies mentioned in the other amendments 
that were variously offered in the discussion of the bill. The 
opposition to those amendments by the Members who voted 
against them would follow from the view, first, either that they 
were unnecessary ; that there was no purpose at all to interfere 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Civil Service 
Commission or the other departments or bureaus mentioned in 
the other amendments; and therefore there was no occasion to 
specify that those bureaus or departments or commissions or 
bodies were excluded; or, in the next place, it may have been 
prompted by the view that it was not wise to exclude specifi- 
cally certain bureaus, commissions, or departments which, al- 
though not contemplated now, might be disturbed if necessity 
arose under the authority granted in the bill. Conditions might 
arise in the future where the exercise of some authority or con- 
trol such as a redistribution of functions as provided in this bill 
might be found advisable. 8 

So that a vote against the amendments is not to be construed, 
in all fairness, as consenting that those things should be in- 
cluded in the bill which the amendments offered specifically 
provided should be excluded. The grounds of voting against 
those amendments were such as I have indicated, and such as 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] has pointed out. It 
was thought not advisable, in my judgment, speaking for 
myself, to specifically exclude certain bureaus or commissions 
or departments or agencies by express provision in the bill, be- 
cause in the future a time might arise when such control or 
redistribution of functions and powers, as provided in the bill, 
might be found to be advisable in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the war, at the same time not having in mind that there 
Was at present occasion for the exercise of any such authority 
with respect to the agencies or commissions covered by the sev- 
eral amendments offered by the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it may be that there is some hu- 
man being who can divine what the Senator means by his 
statement; but if there is; he has a different mentality than I 
possess. I say this in all kindness, for there is no man in this 
body who can make a clearer statement than the Senator from 
Florida; and yet, as I follow the verbal circumlocutions to 
which we have just listened, they apparently mean this: That 
he was opposed to excepting the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion upon the ground that while it is not now included in the 
bill, there may come a time when some one will want to include 
it in the bill, in which event it can be so included by stretch- 
ing the language of the act. 

Now, either the Interstate Commerce Commission is or it is 
not embraced within the terms of the bill. We ought to arrive 
some time at a period of frankness. I want to ask the Senator 
from Florida a blunt question: Is he in favor of passing this 
bill in such form that the powers and functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall be subject to the terms of 
the bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have not the slightest 
objection or hesitation about answering that question. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. At present I have no idea that there is 
contemplated under the provisions of this bill any control over 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any of the members 
of that commission; but if it becomes important, in the judg- 
ment of the President of the United States, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Comuinission, or any 
other commission, body, board, or officer in this country should 
be directed for the purpose and to the end of winning this war, 
I say let the President take hold of that officer or that body or 
commission or agency or that department and do the needful 
thing. That is my position. 

Mr. REED. Well, that is not answering my question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know what may arise. The situ- 
ation is changing every hour—not only every day but every 
hour. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator to answer a direct question, 
and it was this: Does the Senator believe that under this bili, as 
it is now framed, the Interstate Commerce Commission is in- 
cluded? Can we not have a “ yea” or “no” to that, just for the 
enlightment of the Senate and my own satisfaction? 

Mr. FLETCHER. My own opinion is that the bill is perhaps 
broad enough to include a redistribution of functions or duties 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission. It does not give to 
the President the power to abolish the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or to do away with it, or to interfere with its proper 
and legitimate work under-the law. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean to say that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is included in this bill, and that the power 

by 
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is not then granted, it being included, for the President to abso- 
lutely change every one of its functions, take them all away, 
and transfer them to another board or to another individual? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think so. I think it is perfectly 
absurd to assume that the President is contemplating or would 
be capable of striking down a great arm of the Government by 
saying that perhaps it is included, and he may do that sort of 
thing. Even if the power is given, I would not have any such 
apprehension as that. : 

Mr. REED. The Senator says, “ Even if the power is given.” 
The power is given, or the power is not given; and there ought 
at such a time as this to be no sort of equivocation. 

Ir. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. REED. I will yield to the Senator from North Carolina 
in a moment. The Senator states now that the power is given, 
but that it will not, in his judgment, be exercised; and yet he 
states that the power is limited and that the functions of this 
great commission would not be changed. Now, I call attention 
to the language. I challenge the attention of the Senate to the 
language, and I challenge the attention of the country to the 
language. It is this: 

t * è © the President is hereby authorized to make such redis- 
tribution of functions among executive agencies as he may deem neces- 
sary, including any functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law con- 
ferred upon any executive department, commission, agency, 
office, or o um such manner as in his judgment shall seem best 
fitted to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Again, it is provided— 


teak trutiiion ying oat iel consolidate any execu 
cemmissions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now existing b: 
to transfer any duties or powers from one exis 
mission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another; to transfer the 
thereof or any part of it either by detail or t, to- 
ther with the whole or any part of the records and property 
onging thereto. 

Mr. President, the Senator states that he is willing to give 
these powers. He then states that they are not in the bill 
But they are in the bill, and the Senator’s position is clearly 
outlined in his statement that he is willing to grant them. 
So that when we boil down his statements that ought to have 
been condensed in a question and a direct “yes” or “no,” 
they amount to this, that the Senator did vote against my 

amendment excluding the Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
cause he wanted the Interstate Commerce Commission included 
within the terms of this bill. 

Now, one word further. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I am getting a little bit wearled by the fact 
that every time a man raises a question as to the proper kind 
of law to pass, he is to be silenced by a very loud-toned pro- 
testation, “I am willing to do anything to win this war,” as 
though the declaration gained added virtue because of the loud- 
mouthed notes in which it is uttered, especially if the arms 
at the same time be violently waved, with “eye in fine frenzy 
is rolling.” 

Mr. President, there are but few people in the United States 
who are not willing to do whatsoever is necessary to win this 
war. Bombastes Furioso is not braver than the silent-lipped 
boy in khaki who kissed his mother good-by, shouldered his 
rifle, and went to foreign fields to die for the flag. 

The man who abandons his duty as a Senator and yields the 
judgment that he ought to employ for the benefit of his country 
is net more patriotie than that other man who endeavors to 
use his judgment for the purpose of helping the United States 
to carry this war to a glorious and. triumphant end. 

The question is always to be settled when we come to grant 
powers that the people gave us the authority to grant, to pass 
laws the people gave us the authority to pass, what law will 
best aid in carrying on the war and at the same time preserve 
the rights and liberties of the American people. 

I heard a Senator onee in great fervor say, “He would 
burn down New York City if the President of the United States 
told him to do so.“ He added, as an afterthought, “and it was 
necessary to whip Germany.” Of course, if it became necessary 
to whip Germany to save the honor and the life of this Republic, 
we would burn New York City; we would burn all our cities; 
we would sacrifice the life of every man capable of bearing 
arms, and the women of our country, I believe, would organize 
death legions and willingly perish to preserve our beloved land. 
But this was not just what the Senator meant to express. He 
really meant to state the degree of his subjection to the Presi- 
dent. j 

The question always is, Is it necessary? Sensible and patriotic 
men and Senators will answer that question as the facts may 
demand. They will not be swept off their feet by clamor, neither 
will their judgment be overwhelmed by the songs of praise 


of this act the President is author- 
tive or administrative 
law; 
com- 


that fell from lips accustomed to flattery nor their senses be 
dulled by the incense burned by those who hope that “ thrift will 
follow fawning.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? Assuming that this measure does comprehend the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and assuming that it would give 
the President some supervision and jurisdiction over it—and, 
as for myself, I think the measure does, I am supporting it 
upon the theory that it does, I hope it carries with it that op- 
portunity—I ask the Senator what harm does he suggest would 
follow from it and in what way would the Government be em- 
barrassed in the exercise of it? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I might answer that at length. 
The truth is I rose to talk for five minutes merely to state 
what transpired in the committee. I had not the slightest idea 
of going beyond that. I wanted the Senate to understand that 
in the committee there had been an absolute refusal to call in 
men who could tell us what it was that the department de- 
sired; that that request had been refused; and that then the 
request to exclude from the operation of the bill certain of the 
great independent boards and tribunals had been likewise 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 
Mr. REED. Let me answer the Senator from Illinois. I 
have been, because of the questions, led aside from that pur- 


Dose. 

I now answer the Senator from Illinois. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is a great tribunal created nearly 30 
years ago. Its powers and functions are quasi judicial, and I 
think I may also say quasi legislative. It is a board which 
occupies that twilight zone between the legislative and 
the judicial departments of the Government. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Please let me answer the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I merely wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion which is pertinent to what he is just saying. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does not the Senator think it is also quasi 
executive? 

Mr. REED. Perhaps not. 

ee 5 Does the Senator think it is quasi adminis- 
trative 

Mr. REED. I think it might be termed an administrative 
body, or quasi administrative body. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Now, I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that this bill deals only with executive and adminis- 
trative commissions. Then would not the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, according to the Senator's statement, be 
quasi judicial and quasi legislative and partially administra- 
tive 

Mr. REED. The Senator is again arguing that the com- 
mission is in the bill. A moment hence he argued it was out 
of the bill. Now you see it and now you do not see it.“ It 
is the finest legislative shell game ever staged before the 
American people. If the proponents of this bill were juggling 
shells and a pea as they do words, they could be indicted in 
any State in the Union and sent to jail. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to observe that from the 
Senator’s remarks he is playing that very shell game. He first 
had the Interstate Commerce Commission in this act. In his 
admission he seems to have shelled it out. 

Mr. REED. No; I have not shelled it out at all. I said 
that the board was quasi-judicial. I said that the board was 
quasi-legislative, if I might employ that term, The Senator 
asked me if I thought it was quasi-executive. I said I doubted 
that. He then asked me if I thought it was administrative. I 
said it was. On reflection it is my opinien that it is a board 
which possesses in a degree all these functions. 

I have not the decisions in mind at this moment, but I think 
it has been se described by the court; but however that may 
be, whether it is legislative or whether it is administrative, its 
members are officers, and hence are within the provisions of the 
bill which embrace officers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator let me ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will wait one moment, until I 
get through answering the Senator from Ilinois, I would be 
glad. I was answering the Senator from Illinois when the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] interrupted me, but 
let me continue answering the Senator from Delaware for just 
a moment. Notice the language of the bill. It covers every 
commission. The Interstate Commerce Commission is a com- 


mission. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Where does it occur, may T ask the Senator? 
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Mr. REED. In line 3: 
To make such redistribution of functions among executive 
agencies 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Executive. 
Mr. REED. Yes— 


as he may deem necessary, including any functions, duties, and powers 


hitherto by law confer upon any executive department, commission 
bureau, agency, office, or officer, in such manner as in his judgment 
shall seem best fitted to carry out the purposes of this act. 


Again: 

That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is au- 
thorized to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any executive or adminis- 
trative commissions— 

And “ administrative” was put into the bill by an amendment 
to cover the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do not think 
anybody will deny that. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri if all the discussion in the Judiciary 
Committee was not on the assumption that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and every other permanent independent com- 
mission or individual should be included? 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly that was the discussion. There 
were one or two Senators who made the statement that they 
doubted whether it would be included. Then I tested that out 
by my motion to amend by striking out the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the motion was defeated. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Right there, let me ask, if the Senator's 
amendment had been adopted excluding the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from the bill at that time, would the Senator 
have voted for it? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is like “the flowers that 
bloom in the spring.” It has nothing to do with the matter 
under discussion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it is like the shell game the Senator 
was talking about. He introduced one amendment and would 
not vote for the bill if it was adopted. That is the idea. 

Mr. REED. Now, let me assume that that is true; that I 
introduced an amendment and would not have voted for the bill 
if the amendment had been adopted; it is my duty and it is the 
duty of every Senator when they find a bad law proposed 
that may be passed by the votes of mistaken men to make it 
as little vicious as possible by amendment. The Senator’s 
argument is that if a man who offers an amendment will not 
vote for the bill even if the amendment is adopted, the amend- 
ment should be defeated, even though meritorious, is a strange 
sort of philosophy. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would there not be the same reason to vote 
it down? 

Mr. REED. The Senator did not doubt my sincerity and 
does not doubt it now? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not doubt the Senator's sincerity in 
the least, but I refer to his course in introducing this amend- 
ment to the bill when even if the committee had adopted that 
amendment he would fight the whole bill. 

Mr. REED. That would be no reason, If the amendment 
was good, it ought to be adopted as a good amendment regard- 
less of who offered it and regardless of whether it was 
offered in good faith or bad faith. That undoubtedly is true. 
The only excuse there may be for a man voting against a good 
thing on the ground that he doubts the good faith of the man 
who offers it is because he doubts his own intellectual ability 
to decide the question on its merits and must, therefore, reject 
it because he fears the man who brings forward the proposition. 

The man who does not know whether he can trust himself 
or not would well beware of Greeks bearing gifts, but the man 
who knows his business will not hesitate to take a good thing 
even from the hand of a Greek. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If we adopt the amendment, would the 
Senator vote for the bill? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from North Carolina is making an 
argument that if I did not love him I would characterize in 
pretty strong terms. The Senator knows that in the committee 
I begged for reasonable modifications of the bill. I made a 
statement in the committee that went beyond where I thought 
I ought to go and said I would support a measure of that kind. 
I begged in the committee that we might get together upon a 
measure. The Senator knows that that was my attitude 
throughout. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not deny that. 

Mr. REED. Very well, then, the Senator can not stand 
here and by innuendoes impugn my motives. Nobody has any 
right to do that 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not do that. The Senator knows the 
legislative methods and that legislation is a compromise, and 
yet he introduced an amendment when he would not vote for 
the bill after it was adopted. 


Mr. REED. Certainly, on that one amendment I would not; 
but the bill could easily have been amended so that I would 
have voted for it. If the Senator from North Carolina had been 
able, after three weeks of work, to have told us of one single 
power that the President needed which he did not possess, I 
would have voted to have granted that power to the President. 
The Senator could not tell us a single power. He thought he 
had discovered three or four, and almost immediately the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] pulled a law book out and 
showed that the power already existed. So we are here to-day 
asked to grant these broad and absolutely unheard of and un- 
dreamed of powers, although no man can tell us—and I chal- 
lenge any of these gentlemen to tell us—a single power that the 
President desires which he can not exercise, I am pausing for 
areply. Name it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, for myself I am quite conscious 
of a good many; but I say to the Senator I purpose addressing 
myself to the bill, and I shall enumerate a few. I do not wish 
to intrude with an argument now, but I will not sit silent of 
the assumption that there are not many to be named. 

Mr. REED. We will wait until you name them, and when 
you name them, if they are proper powers, we shall probably 
show you a statute already conferring them, as happened in the 
committee time and again. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, I will await with patience. 

Mr. REED. We will await with patience the illuminating ad- 
dress of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. There is gratification at the information, but, 
Mr. President, pardon me a single statement. He will await 
my viewpoint, but I will say to him, if he were present yester- 
day he heard me say to the able junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox] one of the particular things in my mind 
which I do feel should be coordinated and consolidated, and 
which could not be done because there are two separate stat- 
utes, and until those statutes are repealed it is not in the power 
of the President to change those powers and duties and dis- 
tribute them. I referred to the fact that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, to start with, and the Quartermaster Department have 
duties defined by statute, and there was an attempt to meet the 
position made by the eminent Senator from Missouri and the 
eminent junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] con- 
tended in the Military Committee, and I think wisely, respect- 
ing the contracts, in the way they are distributed under our 
Council of Defense. . 

The only way the President can take those out of the hands 
of the Quartermaster General and the Ordnance Department is 
for Congress to repeal the statute that now vests those powers in 
those two bodies. 

Mr. REED. The answer to that unfortunately is that the 
President has already done it, and has done it from the begin- 
ning of the war up to the present time, and it has been done in 
the way I shall relate. The Council of National Defense or- 
ganized a great many subordinate bodies and the word was 
sent down to the military officers to make their contracts in 
accordance with the directions of these subbodies of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. The contracts have been made in that 
way, and the only complaint I have to make is that I think in 
organizing a great many of those subcommittees that have had 
charge of the purchases of supplies there have been too many 
men put upon them who were themselves interested in the 
contracts. I do not say that in criticism of the President, but I 
mention it as an unfortunate fact, and I say that that is one 
of the things which might be intensified if we adopt this reckless 
legislation. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will permit me, since I have 
pointed him to one instance where only by statute can the 
other two statutes be repealed, the Senator now calls attention 
that the President by a practice sought to put into effect that 
which would have effected the object. But I invite the Senator's 
attention that when the President did such, or whoever did 
such, it has been assailed for illegality; it has been assailed 
for want of authority; it has been assailed for usurpation. 
And now when an attempt is made to have a legislative act 
passed that shall legalize that conduct, the eminent Senator 
assails it as being unnecessary usurpation. 

Mr. REED. I have not assailed it as usurpation. 
has already been done. 

Mr. LEWIS. It has not been done by law, but by mere order, 
which the Senator attacks as invalid. 

Mr. REED. I do not agree to that at all. 


I said it 


It usually happens 


in a time of warm discussion on this floor, and that is the only 
time it has been used; no man is able to pursue a theme very 
long. So, if my remarks are very broken, it will be understood 
that I am trying to follow these various suggestions to their 
legitimate end. : 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. In a moment. Replying to the Senator from Tli- 
nois, I make this statement. The President is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the Navy. The President as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy can practically assign such 
members of the Army or such officers as he sees fit to such po- 
sitions as he sees proper to place them in. The possession 
of that power in itself enables the President to put into posi- 
tion controlling the ordnance, and I am now following the 
suggestion of my friend from Illinois, a man who will abso- 
lutely do that which the President desires to have done. It 
is as useless and senseless to say that the President is handi- 
capped in that respect as it is to say that the colonel of a 
regiment on independent duty is handicapped by some regulation 
which gives a first sergeant certain powers when he can change 
that first sergeant and put his own man in at any instant. 
The answer to practically all the various suggestions that I 
doubt not will be made is that the President possesses the power 
either as President in his civil capacity or as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy to put into practically every posi- 
tion except these greet independent tribunals and boards a man 
who will do exactly what the President wants done. 

Mr. President, I want to answer the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Illinois in a colloquy on yesterday, to the effect 
that the Government now has taken possession of the railroads, 
and therefore the Interstate Commerce Commission becomes, in 
a sense, functus officio, and we do not any longer need to retain 
it. That is not the exact language of the Senator, but it is what 
I understood to be his suggestion. 

Mr, President, I do not agree on that proposition. It is true 
that the Federal Government has temporarily taken possession 
of the railroads, and it is true that, being in possession, its 
relation to those roads has to a considerable extent changed. 
But it is also true that the railroads remain the property of the 
companies that have always, owned them. The United States 
Government to-day merely occupies the position of tenant by 
force. It holds possession of the property which belongs to 
others, and therefore the proprietors of that property have some 
rights which are even now entitled to fair and just considera- 
tion. 

The second proposition that I make is this: Even if the 
United States Government had bought and owned all the railroads 
and was now an absolute proprietor, it does not at all follow that 
in the question of the fixation of rates or the regulations of the 
great highways the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
not be continued for the purpose of adjusting rate differences 
and performing many functions now devolved upon it by law. 
The circumstance that we may at present occupy these roads 
does not alter the fact that the American public may find it de- 
sirable to have their interests protected by the independent 
action of an independent tribunal that can summon witnesses 
and hear testimony and argument, and then, in the light of its 
broad experience and aided by the views of its experts, decide 
questions which concern the general public. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not true that the railroad bill makes the 
President in the first instance the fixer of rates, if I may use 
that term? 

Mr, REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. And the only power which is left to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the bill is to review the Presi- 
dent's action? 

Mr, REED. That is true, 

Mr. BORAH. There is also a suggestion in the law which in 
my judgment practically advises the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission not to exercise that power, because it suggests the prop- 
osition that they shall take into consideration in the question of 
reviewing the President's rate as the rate established by the 
President certain things which heretofore they have not taken 
into consideration. 

The question which I submit to the Senator is this: Up until 
such time as the railroad act shall expire by its own terms, until 
the end of the war, does the Senator believe that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will ever fix a single rate? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am pausing because I am trying 
to think just how I ought to express the thought that is in my 
mind. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator does not ordinarily pause long for 
answer. 

Mr. REED. No; I shall not have to pause long to express 
the thought that is in my mind. I may have to pause a long 
time to answer the question to the satisfaction of the Senator, 
but if I remember aright the Senator himself was opposed to 
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cutting down the power of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Was he not? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not remember how I voted on that, but I 
voted against the entire bill. 

Mr. REED. Very well; then the Senator voted against this 
modification. But, answering the Senator’s interrogatory as 
well as I may, and answering it with entire frankness, my 
opinion is that the President will not act, and when I say the 
President I do not mean Woodrow Wilson; I mean whoever 
may be charged with running the railroad business, for the 
President of the United States can not in the multitude of his 
duties study rate questions very closely. Whoever shall in 
the name of the President decide questions of rates I think will 
find his conduct very wholesomely restrained by the fact that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has the power of review, 
and I have still enough confidence in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to believe that if a decision should be rendered for 
the reduction of rates or the increase of rates that would be 
highly unjust the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
interfere, 

I do not believe they would interfere in a slight or inconse- 
quential matter. If they fail to do that they will have failed 
to perform the sworn duties of their office. While I have had 
occasion in the past to be one of those who have not been an 
incense burner in the presence of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, having more than once criticized them, I never- 
theless believe the commission exercises a wholesome influence 
upon our public life and that its destruction ought not to be 
sought, as I believe it is sought by this bill. I believe this re- 
served power which the Senator has spoken of will be abso- 
lutely annulled the moment you pass this act, for every member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission will then understand 
that if he undertakes to review any decision that may be made 
by the Director of Railroads or by any subordinate of the 
Director of Railroads the functions and powers of the board 
may be at once transferred from it to the individual whose deci- 
sion it may seek to review. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before I make the remark that 
I am going to make, I desire to say that I assumed when this 
bill was before the committee that it did include the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That was discussed some time ago. 
I rose then to say that so far as my attitude upon the bill was 
concerned, it was assumed upon the theory that the terms of 
the bill included the Interstate Commerce Commission; but I 
had in mind this state of affairs. That the railroad bill had 
been passed here by an overwhelming majority; I think with 
only eight votes against it. In that bill the President is given 
power to fix rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
commission appointed by the President, is given the power to 
review the fixing of those rates; and in that bill we suggest 
that, in reviewing those rates, they must take into consideration 
that they were originally fixed by the President in view of war 
eonditions, and so forth. Now, I submit, as a matter of candor 
and fairness, what can we expect from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during the pendency of this war in review- 
ing rates fixed by the Commander in Chief with a suggestion 
in the law that when they come to review such rates they must 
take into consideration the fact that they were fixed by the 
Commander in Chief in view of war conditions? In view of 
the Five Per Cent Rate Case we may assume that there will not 
be a single rate disturbed which is fixed by the President dur- 
ing the war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the amount of that argument is 
this: The Senator from Idaho thinks the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has already been practically abolished, and hence 
he is willing to abolish it some more; that it has been abolished 
by indirection, and he is now willing to give power to abolish it 
directly. I do not think it has been totally abolished. I think 
that the Senator's statement is a very strong one—that its 
powers have, perhaps, been circumscribed—but there are many 
other powers that the Interstate Commerce Commission pos- 
sesses aside from the mere fixation of rates. We are both deal- 
ing with a problem which lies in the future; we are both, in 
a sense, prophesying; and all I can say is that in my opinion 
the Interstate Commerce Commission's present powers are of a 
wholesome and restraining character. Such, undoubtedly. was 
the opinion of Congress, because, after long debate, it insisted. 
upon retaining in the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
powers which it did retain therein. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As the Senator from Missouri will remem- 
ber, I was very much opposed to the curtailment or restriction 
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of the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission as found 
in the railway bill; but it must be remembered—and I premise 
this in. order to ask a question—that the fixing of rates must be 
examined from two standpoints. The railrond companies had 
the right to fix rates, and the President simply takes their 


place in that authority. The Interstate Commerce Commission 


had the right to suspend those rates until an examination, if it | 


saw fit. That authority was taken away; and I am sorry it 
was. But the value of that work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to rates has never rested simply in 
determining whether the rates as a whole furnishec sufficient 
revenue for the railroads as a whole. That is the point whieh 
is sought to be covered, I assume, in the language quoted by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}; and I really think that 
that consideration will deprive the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission te a very great degree of any corrective influence. 

But the most important thing which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has done respeeting rates has not pertained to rates 
simply as a revenue-producing instrumentality, but to the adjust- 
ment of rates as between communities or as between kinds of 
traffic. 

The exercise of that authority can only be wise when done 
through men of great influence and observation. To submit 
that authority to a single man in charge of the Government 
operation of the railroads is most likely to result in a complete 
disorder in the rates of the country and in very great disaster 
to the various communities whieh may be affeeted. 

I have believed, Mr. President, that, notwithstanding the 
effect of a certificate of the President with regard to the 
amount of revenue which may be required to be raised upon 
the railroads, in the very nature of things the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would exercise freely and helpfully the 
jurisdiction which it retained, so far as adjusting rates between 
communities and between kinds of traffic are coneerned, in 
accordance with their established procedure. I would look 
upon it with the greatest apprehension if an effort were made 
to deprive the Interstate Commerce Commission of that func- 
tion, beeause the business of the country is not so much inter- 
ested in the absolute rate as it is in the absence of discrimina- 
tion between rates. I ask the Senator from Missouri if that 
is not an aspect of the matter which is entitled to very great 
consideration? 

Mr. REED. Unquestionably the Senator from Towa has 
stated with his usual clearness, and somewhat in detail, one 
of the many important powers: of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which certainly it was not the intention of Con- 
gress to take away, and which I do not think will be taken 
away under the bill which has been passed. There are other 
powers—the valuation of the railroad property is going on. 
T shall not pause to go inte the details; I content myself with 
the general statement that the Interstate Commeree Commis- 
sion has grown into a great body, possessing an expert knowl- 
edge regarding all matters ef transportation, which is of in- 
finite value to this country. When it is asked that that com- 
mission shall not be included within the terms of the proposed 
law and the proponents of the bill insist that it shali be, it 
looks very mueh as if the power to wipe out the commission 
is insisted upon because it is intended to be exercised. 

I am as far as any other man from believing that the Presi- 
dent of the United States in seeking to act under this proposed 
statute will do anything wittingly to injure the American peo- 
ple; but I am fully aware of the fact that he must act through 
human instrumentalities. I heard read this morning the opin- 
ions of one of the men who to-day occupies a high position 
in this country. They were read as illustrative of the fact 
that it would not be safe to pass the amendment to the espion- 
age law lest its entanglements might reach men of the kind 
to whom I am referring. 

We have discussed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
enough, so that Senators’ minds are attracted to it. I never 
have much fear as to what will happen in this body if Senators’ 
minds are attracted to a proposition, always provided Cabinet 
members will stay at their end of the Avenue. I would prefer 
replying to the opinions of Cabinet members if they could be 
expressed on the floor, where I could hear them, to replying 
to such opinions as delivered in whispered conversations in 
cloak rooms. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, are we to assume from the 
eminent Senator's observation that there may be in the shadows 
of this portal or of this temple such an individual, who is 
assuming to have such impudence with us? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, judging from the close connec- 
tion which the country understands the Senator from IIIinois 
maintains with exalted places, I wonder that he can not 
feel and recognize the influence at this moment, [Laughter.] 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I will admit that there are 
some Cabinet members who, from what I understand, have 
a very long reach, but I have net as yet felt the touch of their 
hands on me. 

Mr. REED. Not the touch ef their hands, but the inspiration 
of their spirit. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have not always been able to acknowledge 
that as having an existence as to alt of them. . 
| Mr. REED. Mr. President, let us turn to the Federal Trade 

Commission. The Federal Trade Commission was not a fa- 
| vorite of mine when it was created, but in that Federal Trade 
Commission are reposed very great powers, one of which is 
the power to summon any citizen of the United States who is 
engaged in business, and to require him to tell about his busi- 

ness—# power that is not vested in any executive in any free 

| country, but one whieh has been reserved exclusively for legis- 
lative or quasi legislative or judicial or quasi judicial bodies 
inquiring in the interest of the public. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has power to issue orders. as well as subpenas, to 
make what might be properly termed interlocutory decrees and 
judgments. It is, in fact, a body possessing statutory powers 
so broad that they ought not to be conferred upon any single 
man however great or however good he may be. They should 
be reserved always to a body which is judicial, or at least 
which is quasi judicial. 

Mr. President, is the Federal Trade Commission included 
within the terms of this bill? F answer yes. When a motion 
was made to exclude it, the motion was defeated by the votes 

| of the identical Senators who have reported this bil? favorably. 

Let us see what can be done with the Federat Trade Com- 

mission if this bill passes. Its functions can be transferred 
from the commission as a whole to any one of its members. 

All of the powers and functions of the trade commission can 

be conferred on the presiding officer of the commission. 
_ There is not a doubt of that; candor will not permit any 

man to deny it. That, however, is not all. There is not a 

man on this floor who can deny that every one of the powers 
of the Federal Trade Commission can be eonferred on that 
distinguished gentleman whose remarkable editorials were read 
and who was this afternoon so highly eulogized by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I refer, of course, to Mr. George 

Creel. I say this because the powers and functions of any 
office or any commission or any board can be transferred to 
any officer of the Government under this bill. 

Let those who stood here and told us that the Federal Trade 
Commission was to be a supreme court of commerce, and that 
it was to be composed of men of the highest intellect, of judi- 
cial temperament, of vast learning, and that, therefore, it could 
be safely made the custodian of great powers—let those who 
insisted upon the creation of that tribunal pause and ask them- 
selves the question whether that board ought not to be ex- 
cluded from the terms of this bill? Why should it be left in 
the bill? Why should the right to exercise its powers be 
transferred to any man? We in the Senate had something to 
do with the creation of that commission; we conceived it in 
the Congress; and then we previded for the approval of its 
membership. But under the terms of this bill every power 
that is reposed in the commission ean be transferred over night 
to a man who has never seen the inside of a law book, and who 
is unacquainted with matters of commerce or business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senater from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rose to remind the Senator from Missouri 
that a few days ago the Senate passed a bill repealing the anti- 
trust laws in regard to foreign trade. That measure is now in 
conference and will shortly become a law. That proposed act 
will tremendously, almost infinitely, increase the jurisdiction, 
power, and importance of the Federal Trade Commission, and, 

indeed, put the safety of the business of this country in the 
hands of that commission so far as our foreign trade is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. REED. The suggestion of the Senator is very pertinent. 
I repeat that under the terms of this bill every power of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission can, the day after the bill becomes a 
law, be transferred from all of its members to one ef its mem- 
bers, or can be transferred to any man holding an office under 
this Government. Its powers can be given to the Director of 
Railroads, just as the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can be conferred upon the Director of Railroads if this 
bill beeomes a law. There can be no dispute about that proposi- 
tion. 

Now I pass from the Federal Trade Commission. Those who 
helped to create it, those who have regarded it as the happy 
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child of their brains and their hearts, I charge them guard It 
well; we are about to pass a law which authorizes its destruc- 
tion; I call upon the Senate to remember that the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, every member of which must 
be approved by this body, and the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission, every member of which must be approved by this 
body, may be transferred to some intellectual bolshevik who 
has been engaged in writing editorials for the delectation of 
anarchists and men of like ilk. But I pass on. 

I made another motion: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed to include the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, its powers, or its functions. 

Senators, I sat as a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency when we created the Federal Reserve Board, It 
became apparent during the iong deliberations upon that bill 
that the power of ultimate control over the entire finances of 
this Nation would be in that banking system, and that the con- 
trol of that banking system would either be left in the member 
banks or that it would be left in the Federal Reserve Board. 
If left in the member banks, the great moneyed forces of the 
country could control the volume of our currency and could 
contract or expand credits. For that reason we vested in the 
board great powers, believing they would be exercised for the 
benefit of the people. We practically made the board the 
supreme dictator of the finances of the entire country, public 
and private, for its control is such that its hand is almost 
omnipotent. Under this bill that is before you for consideration 
the powers of that board may be concentered in one member of 
the board; they can all be transferred to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who is ex officio a member of the board, and the 
powers of the other members would absolutely cease; or the 
powers of the board can be conferred upon any other member, 
or the powers can be conferred upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or they can be conferred upon the president of the new 
banking corporation, for he himself will be a Government officer, 
not by virtue of being the president of the bank but because he 
will be a Government officer before he becomes the president 
of the bank. 

Again, the powers of this board may be conferred upon any 
banker of the United States by the simple process of appoint- 
ing that banker to some office within the gift of the President, 
when instantly the transfer can be made to him; or they can 
be transferred again to any other citizen of the United States 
by the simple process of appointing that citizen to a public 
office, and thereupon transferring the functions and powers 
and duties of the Federal Reserve Board to that individual: 
Is there any necessity for a thing of that kind? The answer 
will be that it is absurd to suggest the possibility, and that is 
equivalent to a declaration that there is no necessity ; yet those 
who have insisted upon the passage of this bill have refused 
to exclude the Federal Reserve Board. 

Again, the motion was duly made, and promptly defeated, 
to exclude from the operations of this law even the poor old 
Civil Service Commission. 

So that the question that I now present to the Senate that 
must be considered by the Senate and that the Senate must 
decide when it votes upon this bill, is whether or not all of 
the powers and functions of these great boards ought to be 
transferred at will to any individual or to any tribunal, and 
this without limitation of any kind whatsgever? 

Mr. President, since I have occupied so much of your time, 
let me proceed a step further. I challenge the attention of Sen- 
ators to what I am about to say. As this bill is drawn every 
Cabinet officer can be wiped out to-morrow, if the bill were to 
pass to-day; all the powers and all the functions of each of the 
Cabinet officers can be taken away and concentered in one 
Cabinet officer; or, again, they can be concentered in any one 
individual. That individual may to-day be a private citizen of 
the United States and to-morrow may be appointed to an office, 
and thereupon all the powers of all the Cabinet positions trans- 
ferred to him. No Senator who will sit down and read this bill 
carefully can arrive at a different conclusion. We can not es- 
cape it; it is here nominated in the bond in good set phrase. 
I read: 


To make such redistribution of functions among executive agencies as 
he may deem necessary, including any functions, duties, and powers 
hitherto by law conferred upon any executive department, commission, 
bureau, agency, office, or officer— 


And, again: 


To utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any executive or administrative 
commissions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now existing by law, 
to transfer any duties or powers from one existing department, com- 
mission, bureau, ageccy, office, or officer to another, to transfer the 
personnel thereof or any part of it. 


Why, you can take our lamented friend Creel out of the 
position he now holds, as unofficial censor, and you can trans- 


fer his person into a position in any one of these great de- 


partments. Likewise you can transfer the functions of one 
of the departments to him, whether it be the Department of 
State or the Department of War or the Department of the 
Navy. Shall these broad and sweeping powers be granted? 

Let me observe, in nearly every instance where these bodies 
and tribunals have been created, Congress has provided that 
the occupant of the office shall possess some peculiar qualifica- 
tion which, in the opinion of Congress at the time it framed the 
legislation, would fit the occupant for the performance of the 
duties of the office. 

But if this law is passed, the functions and powers which 
have been conferred upon men fitted for their performance may 
be transferred to individuals who do not possess a single one 
of the qualifications named in the law. We may have provided 
in a statute that a man, to occupy a certain office and perform 
certain duties, shall be learned in the law; but under this bill, 
if it be passed, those duties which Congress intended should 
only be performed by one learned in the law can be passed 
over to a man who is ignorant.of the fact that the United 
States has adopted a Constitution, if we can indeed imagine 
such a creature to exist. 

Again, Congress has created offices in regard to which it has 
required that men shall possess certain scientific training; but 
if this bill be passed, duties that Congress consigned to a man 
whose mind has been trained along certain lines of scientific 
thought, who had gathered the learning of the ages within the 
temple of his brain, and who was therefore qualified to speak 
wisely and to administer prudently, can be transferred to and 
exercised by an individual devoid of any of the specified quali- 
fications. It is as though the legislature of a State may have 
carefully provided that the judges of its supreme court shall 
be men learned and experienced in the law, and, having made 
that provision carefully and graven it upon their statute books, 
it should then be proposed that the governor of the State might 
at any moment, by a mere order, transfer the powers of the 
supreme court to any single justice of the peace sitting in and 
for any township of the Commonwealth! 

Hor KNOX. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. Take the Department of State, for instance; 
and I instance that department because the Senate, as such, 
has a direct relation to our foreign affairs, and therefore, as 
such, has a very immediate and peculiar interest in the quali- 
fications and the experience and the aptitude of the Secretary 
of State. Do I understand the Senator to say that if we con- 
firm a man as Secretary of State because we believe that he 
will discharge those functions to which we sustain the imme- 
diate relation under the Constitution that we do, his duties and 
his powers could be transferred under this bill to the Third 
Assistant Secretary of State, who practically bas charge of 
ceremonial matters alone? 

Mr. REED. I read the language of the act to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. There is probably no better lawyer in the 
United States, and, in addition to that, no man in public life 
who has had a greater experience. I will read the language 
again: 

The President is hereby authorized to make such redistribution of 
functions among executive agencies as he may deem necessary— 

Now, that is an executive agency— 
including any functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law con- 
cares — any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, office, 

0 > 

Surely the Secretary of State holds an office, and is an officer. 

I continue reading: 


In such manner as in his judgment shall seem best fitted to carry 
out the purposes of this act, and to this end is authorized to make suc 
regulations and to issue such orders as he may deem necessary. 

And what is the qualification? Oh, the committee guarded us 
most wonderfully! After about three weeks’ debate they con- 
cluded they would restrict the President's power; and here is 
the restriction: 

Which regulations and orders shall be in writing and shall be filed 
with the head of the department affected, and constitute a public record. 

[Laughter.] 

Again, in answer to the Senator’s question, I read section 2: 


That in var? hem out the purposes of this act the President is au- 
thorized to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any executive or adminis- 
trative commissions, bureaus, agencles— 

Now, notice again— 


offices, or officers now existing by law, to transfer any duties or powers 
from one existing department— 
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Such as the Department of State— 


commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another, to transfer the 

personnel thereof or any part of it either by detail or assignment, to- 

— with the whole or any part of the records and public property 
longing thereto. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ` Mr. President 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I rather agree that the instance 
I cited would come within the language of the act. I call the 
Senator’s attention, therefore, to this proposition: 

The Senate, under the Constitution of the United States, is 
charged with the responsibility of confirming these officers. The 
presidential power is merely to nominate. The President does 
not possess within himself the power to appoint a Secretary of 
State, a Secretary of the Interior, or any other Cabinet officer, 
or, indeed, any other officer. The complete performance of the 
act of creation of the officer requires the cooperation of the 
Senate. Now, then, might not the Senate’s act in confirming 
any officer be rendered a practical nullity, in so far as it is any 
assurance to the public that the Senate has exercised any wise 
discretion over the incumbent, if 24 hours after he has been 
appointed his functions could be passed over to some one who 
had not been confirmed to fill that office? 

Mr. REED. In a way I have tried to express that thought, 
but the Senator from Pennsylvania has expressed it in a manner 
so rene that an affirmative answer is the only one that can be 
made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the President desired to have the duties 
now devolving upon the Secretary of State performed by the 
Third Assistant Secretary of State, or if he wanted the Third 
Assistant Secretary of State empowered with the duties and 
responsibilities of the Secretary of State, has he not a much 
better way of accomplishing that than in the roundabout process 
which the Senator suggests might be possible under this bill? 

Mr. REED. May I answer in the Yankee fashion by asking, 
what way? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why, by asking for the resignation of the 
Secretary of State and appointing the Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State to that position. That is one way. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. First, in this particular 
instance, he could not appoint the Third Assistant Secretary of 
State to that position, because the confirmation of the Senate 
would be lacking; but in all those offices where the confirma- 
tion of the Senate is not necessary, and in all offices where the 
incumbent does not desire to be discharged, the Senator has 
already pointed out the means by which the President can have 
his will carried out. That is to say, if the President wants a 
certain thing done in the War t. being Commander 
in Chief of the Army of the United States, he will tell the Sec- 
retary of War to have that particular thing done, and there 
will be no difficulty in having it done. So, in the Navy De- 
partment, the President can easily accomplish the doing of 
anything that is proper to be done; but always, so long as the 
Senate has the right to confirm a Secretary of State, the Senate 
will try to have supervision over the character of the man who 
performs the duties of that office. 

The Senator’s illustration argued too much. It argued the 
necessity of no legislation whatever; for if the President has 
the power now to confer all of the great powers of the Depart- 
ment of State upon the Third Assistant Secretary of State, if 
he has that kind of power, why does he need this sort of legisla- 
tion? He does not have it in that instance, but he does have 
it in many instances. I think, perhaps, I am in error. I think 
the Senator from Pennsylvania stated that all Cabinet officers 
had to be confirmed. 

Mr, KNOX. Well, I meant that class of officers who, under the 
Constitution, had to be confirmed. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. KNOX. And my whole point was, would it be right, 
would it be proper, would it be dealing fairly with our duties 
and our responsibilities under the Constitution, to pass any law 
that would practically render nugatory the judgment we have 
passed on an officer who had been nominated for a particular 
place? 

Mr. REED. It seems to me that it is unwise to do that. It 
seems to me wholly unnecessary to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, aside from the proposition which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania suggests with reference to the 
Senate retaining its right of confirmation, and so forth, leaving 


that out, what is there in this bill that the President is author- 
ized to do that he may not do now with reference to the office 
of the Secretary of State? 

Now, assume for the purpose of argument that the Senator’s 
position is correct—and I do not controvert it just now—what, 
outside of an act of confirmation, is there that he could do 
under this bill that he can not do without it, that is the readjust- 
ing and coordinating of the different departments, such as the 
Departinent of State, the Department of the Navy, and the De- 
partment of War? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I should say there was nothing, 
I would have answered this bill, of course, because the only 
possible necessity for this bill, the only reason that could be ad- 
vanced for it, is that the President does rot possess sufficient 
power; and the Senator’s answer to that, every time the ques- 
tion is raised, is that the President already has the power; and 
if so, why the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will say frankly to the Sena- 
tor that the Senator from Pennsylvania stated yesterday what, 
in my judgment, is the true construction of this bill, and always 
has been with me; and for that reason I have never looked upon 
it as the destruction of the palladium of American liberty, I 
think, outside of certain appointments which I will name, the 
President has now the power which is proposed to be conferred 
upon him to redistribute and coordinate these executive agencies. 
h AEA AS Mr. President, will the Senator yield 

o me 

Mr. BORAH. I will ask the Senator to wait until I get 
through, please. The President himself, as the news was con- 
veyed to the committee, stated that he was of the opinion that 
he had that power, but that he did not want to have it left in 
doubt, and he did not care to exercise it without the action 
of Congress. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator does not think 
he has any such power where those offices are established and 
the duties are defined by statute laws, does he? 

Mr. BORAH. To coordinate and combine? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Even if an office is created by law, and 
the duities of the office are prescribed by statute? 

Mr. BORAH. I think when the function is transferred it 
must be performed under the statutes as they exist. For in- 
stance, if we coordinate two bureaus, the functions of those 
bureaus as coordinated would still be described and prescribed 
by statute, and by statute which we are not assuming to change 
at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, suppose that both bureaus had been 
created by law: Could the President repeal the law establish- 
ing either one of them? 

Mr. BORAH. No; and he can not under this proposed law, 
either. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Could he change the duties of the people 
who hold those places, so far as those duties are prescribed by 
statute? 

Mr. BORAH. I think undoubtedly the President, by reason 
of his authority as Commander in Chief, could call upon or 
designate any of these Executive agencies or any particular 
bureau to perform a particular function. 

Mr. HARDWICK., Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will allow me to interrupt a little further, that is true 
except where you run up against a statute, and it is not true 
whenever you do run up against a statute. 

Mr. BORAH. If the agency designated by the President to 
perform that duty should perform it, it would have to perform 
it in accordance with the terms of the statute. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But if another ageney was designated by 
law to perform it, that other agency would have to continue to 
perform it unless the law was changed or repealed. That is 
the trouble. There would not be any excuse for this bill if 
that were not true—not the slightest. We would be wasting 
time to consider it. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. I will assume, then, that the Sena- 
tor is correct. Then, the bill does confer upon the President 
the power to coordinate certain bureaus and departments. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. But when they are coordinated and combined 
they will still have to perform their functions in accordance 
with the provisions of the statute. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That depends on the language of this 
bill, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. This bill does not repeal any law, nor change 
any law, nor change any statute at all. It simply empowers 
the President to redistribute the functions of executive 
agencies, and when they are redistributed they must be per- 
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formed and carried out in accordanee with tlie statutes which 
are upon the statute books. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
be ‘kind enough to let me put the Senator from Idaho right on 
one proposition? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. KNOX. The observations that I made yesterday had 
to do exclusively with the first provision of the bill—that is, 
the redistribution of functions among executive agencies. They 
had nothing to do with the second section, which provides for 
the consolidation and ‘transference of the functions of one 
department to another department. My proposition yesterday 
was that the President, not as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy but as the Chief Executive of the United 
States; could distribute the executive functions as he saw fit 
and compel such eoordination as he saw fit. 

Now, as to the suggestion which the Senator ‘from Idaho has 
just made—that for that reason, and because the President had 
the power, he saw no objection to the bill on that score—I 
think that is one of the main objections to this kind of a 
measure. I think it is a mistake for the President of the 
United States to call upon Congress for authority to do a thing 
that he clearly has the richt to do. I think it leads to confu- 
sion. I think the President should execute his office as it has 
been defined and interpreted by law and by practice. I think 
the Congress of the United States should adhere to its functions 
as they have been determined by practice and conditions. 

I.can recall one illustration, Mr. President, which shows the 
confusion, and sometimes the bitterness, that arises out of a 
different course. Lou all recall that the President requested 
authority of law to arm merchant ships to protect themselves 
against U-boat depredations. ‘That resulted in a long discus- 
sion here in Congress, and in a so-called filibuster, and a good 
deal of recrimination passed from one side to another, and 
finally some very prominent Members of this body were put in 
a very unpleasant position by certain things that were said 
about them in regard to the position they took upon that ‘meas- 
ure. The fact is that the President did not need the authority 
of Congress to arm merchant ships, and his subsequent action 
shows that he did not need it, because Congress did not pass 
the law and he did arm the ships. Now. how much better it 
would have been for the President of the United States to have 
executed his powers to protect the commerce of the United 
States upon the high seas by ordering those merchant ships to 
be armed than to come and ask Congress for an unnecessary 
statute and produce a debate here in Congress thut led to a 
great deal of unpleasantness. So I think the very suggestion 
that the President has those powers now is the strongest argu- 
ment against the necessity of passing the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I say that while the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania now states that the President undoubt- 
edly had the power to do that which the bill then under con- 
sideration authorized him to do with reference ‘to arming 
merchant ships, yet there were very able lawyers who rendered 
opinions to the contrary, and they were printed in the public 
press both before and after, and it was u matter of doubt 
among able lawyers whether or not he had that power. 

Mr. KNOX. I understand, Mr. President, that it never was 
a matter of doubt in the mind of the President; and if my 
recollection serves me, I think it was so stated in an interview 
that was given out and authorized by the White House, that 
it was a mere matter of overprecaution that he asked for the 
enactment of the statute. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. -President, as I remember, ‘the President 

- said in his message—I will not be sure about this, but he said 
somewhere—that he was of the opinion that he had this power 
without the action of Congress, but that the matter was in 
doubt. Now. where there is a question of doubt as to whether 
an Executive has the power or not, I can not see any objection 
to his asking the approval or the disapproval! of the coordinate 
branch of the Government, which unquestionably may withhold 
or give him that power. If it was clearly and unmistakably 
within his power, clearly aud unmistakably an executive act 
which the Congress did not need to cover by ‘law, I agree per- 
fectly with the Senator that the Congress onght to perform its 
functions, and the President of the United States ought to have 
assumed the responsibility of exercising those which mmmistak- 
ably belonged to him. 

Mr. KNOX. I have no doubt that there were people who 
thought that the President did not have the power, although 
I do not recall that I ‘noticed any opinions by distinguished 
lawyers to ‘that effect. But it always had seemed to me that 


it was perfectly plain that if the Commander in Chief of the 


Army and the Navy of the United States had any clear respon- 


sibility it was to protect American ships or American citizens 
on the high seas. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me call attention to another illustration. 
A former President assumed the right as an Executive to with- 
draw public lands, and he withdrew the public lands. It was 
a matter of doubt, but the Congress afterwards approved of 
his act; but it Jed to all kinds of litigation in the Western 
States, by reason of the fact that the President proceeded to 
exercise authority which was of doubtful existence, and which, 
as one court at least afterwards held, he had no authority 
at all to exercise. Where the line of demarcation is not clear, 
it seems to me it is not out of place to ask the two branches 
of Government which undoubtedly-do control, if combined, to 
act upon it. If it is clear, then I entirely agree with the Senator 
that it is the duty of the President to exercise his power. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask a question of the 
Senator from Idaho. I rather agree with him as to the pro- 
priety, in some imstances, of granting power where it already 
exists; and undoubtedly the President has the power to do 
many things that would be within the scope of this act. I have 
no objection to making that power perfectly clear by ‘a proper 
statute. It is the powers which he has not now, or some of 
them, to which I object; and I give the Senator ‘this illus- 
tration: 

If I understand this bill, under it, if it is constitutional, the 
President could transfer all the powers and functions of the 
Department of State to the postmaster of Washington by simply 
entering an Executive order saying, in substance, “I hereby 
transfer the powers and functions of the Department of State 
to the postmaster of the city of Washington.” It would not 
necessarily disturb the personnel of the Department of State. 

The people who had been appointed or selected for the dis- 
charge of those duties would simply have nothing to do, and 
the pestmaster of Washington would simply assume those powers 
and functions. I agree that the postmaster would be compelled 
to discharge ‘them in conformity with the law which controls 
the Department of State; but dees the Senator from Idaho think 
that we ought to give the President power of that kind? I am 
assuming that the propriety of giving it shall be tested by its 
use and not by the improbability of the President using it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course if I should answer the 
Senator's question it would involve all my reasons for support- 
ing this bill. In the first place, however, I do not believe the 
Senator has put a fair interpretation upon the language of the 
bill; but the bill as construed undoubtedly does give the Presi- 
dent great power over these different executive agencies. What 
I stated to the Senator from Missouri since I rose, however, 
was that whatever transfers as to personnel or coordination take 
Place, nevertheless the Congress has prescribed the manner in 
whieh the functions shall be performed; and assuming that the 
Senator from Iowa is correct in saying that he could transfer 
these functions to the postmaster of Washington, nevertheless 
the postmaster would then have to perform all the functions of 
the Secretary of State in accordance with the Constitution and 
laws prescribed and outlined by Congress, 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will examine the law he will find 
that Congress did not prescribe and outline any particular way 
that the Secretary of State should perform the duties of his 
office. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. I am quite aware of that fact, and 
that Congress can not do it now. 

Mr. KNOX. The Senate, however, is disposed to -exercise 
its judgment as to the individual, that he is competent to dis- 
charge the duties, as in the instance named ‘by the ‘Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. We might just as well understand now that 
so far as Cabinet officers are concerned, their confirmation by 
the Senate has always been a matter of pure form. Practically 
nobody would hold up an appointee who is to be the head of 
one of the executive departments whose name the ‘President 
sent in. I do not know whether it has ‘been done or not. I 
know it has not been done in many instances where it ought 
to have been done, and that it has practically become a dead 
letter so far as that question is concerned. 

Mr. LEWIS. With the permission of the Senator from Idaho 


-and the Senator from Missonri, let me attract the attention of 


the eminent Senator from Pennsylvania to an exact situation 
in his own administration as Secretary of State, a matter of 


pride to all Senators then as well as subsequently. There was 


established in this Government an officer known as Counselor 
of the State Department. This position was created as a 
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matter of courtesy to the office. It is a fact familiar to all 
that he did perform in many instances since then the position 
of Secretary of State. I must concede, in my own party’s ad- 
ministration, the First Assistant Secretary of State was abso- 
lutely ignored as having no existence whatever, and the posi- 
tion of a gentleman who was a mere clerk in the department 
performed the duties of Secretary of State in the absence of 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. KNOX. It would be unfair to the Senator from IIlinois 
to have him rest in error upon that proposition. The Coun- 
selor of the Department of State was appointed under these 
circumstances: Congress passed an act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote foreign trade, and for other purposes,” and by that act 
gave to the Department of State the sum of $100,000 to be ex- 
pended in the discretion of the Secretary of State for the cre- 
ation of such offices as he might determine were necessary and 
at such salaries as he might decide were just. Under the pro- 
visions of that act an officer was appointed, called the Coun- 
selor for the Department of State. He remained a mere 
statutory officer appointed by the Secretary of State until 
within the last few weeks of the administration of President 
Taft, when the office was made a presidential office. 

The functions of the First Assistant Secretary of State were 
not disturbed at all during the Taft administration; no powers 
were delegated to the Counselor of the Department of State 
other than the name indicated; but I understand that under 
this administration the office of counselor has been elevated 
to a position next to the Secretary and outranking in dignity 
and power the office of First Assistant Secretary of State. 
Those are the facts. 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me say to the Senator, I do not see any 
difference In our view and premises save in this, that the 
Counselor of the State Department performed duties of the 
Secretary of State previous to being recognized by statute, or 
that as a mere lawyer provided for by a mere general act he 
performed the duties of the Secretary of State. Subsequently 
when recognized as a Presidential appointment merely as a 
lawyer he practically was permitted by the Secretary of State 
to perform the duties of Acting Secretary of State, and if I 
may invite the attention of the eminent Senator to the public 
news of the day there have been going through to the public 
press in the last few months instances where in the absence of 
the Secretary of State the Counselor of the State Department 
was Acting Secretary of State. That merely proves, I am sure, 
the viewpoint of the Senator from Idaho, that the duties can be 
performed by anyone whom he may see fit to designate. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I still insist I ought not to allow 
the Senator from Illinois to remain in error so far as he refers 
to the Taft administration. The Counselor of the Department 
of State never under any circumstances or at any time even 
acted in the capacity of Secretary of State. If he is now acting 
in that capacity I fancy it is under some additional legislation. 
When the office was made permanent thé probabilities are that 
there was an extension giving the Secretary of State the right 
to delegate such duties to the official as he may think proper, 
and of course that includes the right to delegate his own duties 
in his absence. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I say to the able Senator it is apparent if 
the Secretary can take an ordinary lawyer from the depart- 
ment and delegate his duties to him to be performed, surely 
the President would have a right to merely transfer such 
functions. 

Mr. KNOX. I think so. 

Mr. REED, The colloquy or colloquies that we have been 
listening to are very interesting. They, however, partake of 
the nature of details and special instances, and I do not think 
by dwelling upon them we will get much light on the general 
proposition. But let me make this observation. If it be true 
that the President possesses power so broad that he can transfer 
the powers of the Secretary of State to a mere attorney in the 
Department of State, then his powers are certainly sufficiently 
broad to satisfy any reasonable demand. 

If his powers are as broad as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] thinks, then his powers are already so broad that they 
do not need extension. If, upon the other hand, there are 
limitations apon the power of the President the question is 
whether those limitations should be swept aside by a general 
bill, or whether the instances where the extension is needed 
should be pointed out and dealt with in each case as presented. 

Mr. President, the point I am trying to make is that there 
are limitations upon the power of the President that ought not 
to be swept aside by a general bill, but that we ought to have 
suggested to us the particular obstacles confronting the ad- 
ministration which it ought to be relieved from, and that we 
should intelligently and judiciously deal with this problem. 
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I have called attention to the powers of four great tribunals 
which, I insist, should not be included within this bill. I have 
named the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Federal Trade Commission, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. It is now admitted, I think, in this debate 
that under the terms of this bill the powers of every: one of 
these boards could be transferred; that the persons could be 
transferred and the functions of these commissions could be 
taken from the commission as a whole and given to any one 
man. I think it is further admitted that a man may be a private 
citizen to-day and may to-morrow be named to an office, and 
thereupon all these great powers conferred upon him. 

I insist that there has no necessity been shown for the de- 
struction of these great independent commissions, 

I insist that no man has yet pointed out a single power neces- 
sary to the proper conduct of this war which the President may 
not now exercise. So the question is this: Shall we grant a 
broad blanket power without any man having shown any reason 
for its grant, or shall we say to the Executive, with all defer- 
ence and all respect, make known to us in whatsoever way you 
please in what respect you need additional power and we will 
gladly grant all needful power. Surely no sane man can doubt 
the disposition of this Congress to back the President in every- 
thing necessary to the winning of the great conflict. I need 
not dwell upon the ready desire of Congress to do that. A 
moment ago during the course of my remarks the final fact 
occurred in the enactment of a law authorizing the issuance of 
twenty thousand millions of dollars of American securities, 
That bill was passed yesterday afternoon in this body with 
less than 40 minutes’ debate; indeed, with no debate, the chair- 
man of the committee simply stating the purpose and objects 
of the bill. There was not a dissenting vote in the Senate. It 
reached the House of Representatives and it has been passed by 
hat body during this day with how much discussion I do not 

ow. 

There have been only a few hours that have elapsed, and I 
apprehend it passed almost without debate, and it is here 
how signed and ready for the President. Does anyone need, 
in the presence of this stupendous grant of credit unparalleled 
in its amount by any grant ever made in all the history of the 
world, to question the alacrity with which Congress responds 
to all war demands? So Congress sits here to-day with open 
mind. Each man in the Senate is ready, if it shall be pointed 
out that a single power is needed in order to remove a single 
indicated obstacle, to grant that power freely and generously. 

But the proponents of this bill say to those who inquire 
the reason for the law: “ We will give you no reason, except 
there may come a time when some additional power will be 
needed, and although we do not. know and we can not imagine 
what it may be, we yet demand that you shall give a general 
grant of power that sweeps aside all the safeguards that you 
have attached to all the statutes that may haye been passed in 
the last hundred years of time.” 

Mr. President, let me in a final word challenge attention to 
the remarkable character of this legislation. The great De- 
partment of State was created over a hundred years ago—the 
Department of War and, if I forget not, the Department of 
the Navy and the Department of Justice at substantially the 
same time. Since then there have been added certain depart- 
ments and Cabinet positions of perhaps an inferior character. 
Since the creation of the great departments the United States 
has passed through the War of 1812, and the President then did 
not find it necessary to ask for the extraordinary powers pro- 
posed to be conferred by this bill. Again, we passed through 
the War with Mexico and there was no trouble in executing the 
laws of the country; no remarkable grants of powers such as 
are proposed in this bill were requested. Again, our country 
passed through the awful throes of the Civil War. Every re- 
source of the Government was called into requisition and every 
imaginable incentive to request power was. present, because 
there was rebellion in our own country, and the advocates and 
friends of that rebellion were to be found in every hamlet of 
every State of the Union; still these extraordinary powers were 
not requested. 

The President did not complain that he did not have suf- 
ficient power to execute the laws or to defend the land. Still, 
again, in the Spanish War no request such as we are now pre- 
sented with was put forward. It is a singular thing, therefore, 
that now we should be asked to grant a blanket power which 
Senators insist will never be exercised except in regard to 
trifling matters, and when we ask them to tell us what the 
trifling matters are they fail to give us any light. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a very recent utterance of 
the President. It is his statement given on January 22 in which 
he had something to say with reference to the Senator from 
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Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN J, the chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee, and with reference to the action of Congress in a cer- 
tain investigation. Let me read a little of the language, be- 
cause it bears upon the bill now before us: 

As a matter of fact— 

Says the President— 


the War Department bas performed a task of unparalleled magnitude 
and difficulty with extraordina promptness and efficiency. 

There have been delays and disappointments and partial 
of plans, all of which have been drawn into the foreground and ex- 
aggerated by the Investigations which have been in progress since the 
Congress assembled—investigations which drew indispensable officials 
of the department constantly away from their work and officers from 
their commands and contributed a great deal to such delay and con- 
fusion as has inevitably arisen. But by comparison with what has 
been accomplished, these things, much as they are to be regretted, were 
insignificant, and no mistake has been made whieh has been repeated. 

Thus the President assures the country and assures us that 
a means has been found for the rectification of every mistake 
that has been made; so that, according to this statement, the 
power of rectification, the curative powers necessary already 
exist, and have already been employed. This is true to such an 
extent that no mistake that has been made in the past has been 
repeated; and we may safely assume will not be repeated. 

Furthermore, the President states: 


Nothing helpful or likely to speed or facilitate the war tasks of the 
Government has come out of such criticism and investigation—I have 
not been consulted about them and have learned of them only at second 
hand-—but their pro 1 came ‘ective measures of reorganiza- 
tion had been thoughtfully and maturely perfected. 

Thus, again, the President has certified to us that effective 
measures of reorganization had been thoughtfully prepared be- 
fore even the investigation had begun in Congress. He adds 
this— : 
and inasmuch as these measures have been the result of experience, 
they are much more likely than others to be effective 

And this is the point I want to state in fairness to the Presi- 
dent— 
if the Congress will but remove a few statutory obstacles of rigid de- 
partmental organization which stand in their way. 

That is what the President stated was necessary, and if those 
few rigid departmental obstacles are pointed out to the Senate 
there is not a man here who will refuse to wipe out every one 
of the obstacles once he is fairly convinced that in reason it will 
contribute to carrying on this war. 

With that sort of declaration from the Chief Executive him- 
self, made as recently as the 22d day of last January, what 
justification is there for the pretense that those who stand ready 
to grant those powers but beg for some kind of a bill of par- 
ticulars, for some sort of specifications, are ungenerous to the 
Executive or are unwilling to do their part in carrying on this 
great conflict? 

That these particular powers were small, almost ineonsequen- 
tial, is shown in the concluding paragraph of the President's 
letter, which reads: 

To add. as Senator CHAMBERLAIN did, that there is inefficiency in 
every department and bureau of the Government is to show such ignor- 
ance of actua’ conditions as to make it impossible to attach any im- 
portance to his statement. 

Mr. President, I do not like to read that language again into 
the Recorp, but the Senator from Oregon put it in himself and 
boldly confronted it, and the country has had a chance to pass 
its judgment on it In so far as it passes any stricture upon the 
Senator from Oregon, I want respectfully to dissent; but in so 
far as it states that the inefficiency in the departments is not 
vital, I concur. I did that in a public speech. 

Mr. President, those inefficiencies that existed, however, and 
of which the Senator from Oregon complained, were not ineffi- 
ciencjes that were inherent in the laws; they were inefficiencies 
which grew out of the personnel. In every instance the ineffi- 
ciency was of that sort. 

Mr. President, I simply have this to say in apology to the 
Senate. I rose to talk about five minutes, merely intending to 
state this case as to what had occurred in the committee, and 
then to take my sent. intending later to have something to say 
about the bill. I was interrupted and led into a general debate. 
and I have said, so far as I am concerned, what I desire to say 
about the bill in general. I conclude with this remark—that 
this issue can not be made between those who want to restrict 
the President pnd cripple him in the conduct of this war, upon 
the one side—for there are none such in this body—and upon 
loyalists and patriots who want to strengthen his hands upon 


the other, for all in the Senate" belong to that class. The issue 


is between a general grant of power, without any showing as to 
any necessity whatever for such grant of power, and the other 
alternative of having presented to the Senate a statement of 
those powers which are deemed necessary, with an indication as 


to the laws that now stand in the way of their exercise and 


action by the Senate upon such specifications when made with a 
‘view to granting every power that is necessary. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 5, 
1918, at 12 o’cleck meridian. à 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, April 4, 1918. 


-The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, to whom our minds 
and hearts are known, cleanse us, we beseech Thee, from selfish- 
ness, which is the root of all evil, illustrated by the war which 
has been thrust upon the world by covetousness, greed, hate, 
and revenge; that we may be wise, broad, generous, noble in all 
our intercourse with our fellow men; that the trend of our life 
may be ever toward the ideals, in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE. 


Mr. WEBB rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. WEBB, To ask unanimous consent to withdraw the con- 
ference report on House bill 2316, to promote export trade, and 
for other purposes, for the purpose of correcting a clerical 
error, We left out something. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the conference report on the 
bill H. R. 2316 for the purpose of correcting a clerical error. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION HILL. 


Mr. FLOOD, by direction of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. presented for printing under the rule the conference 
report (No. 458) and statement on the bill (H. R. 9314) making 
appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 11123) to amend an act approved September 
24, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize an additional issue of 
bonds to meet expenditures for the national security and de- 
fense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
war, to extend additional credit to foreign Governments, and 
for other purposes,” in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 


CONDEMNATION OF LANDS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules I present a privileged report (No. 462). 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 278. 


Resolved, That immediately opon the adoption of this resolution tha 
House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of S. 3994; that there 
shall be not exceeding one-half hour's general debate, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those opposing said resolution, at 
the end of which time the resolution shall be read for amendment 


under the five-minute rule, and at the conclusion of such reading the 


committee shall rise and report the resolution to the House, whereupon 
the previous question shall be eonsidered as ordered upon the resolu- 
tion and amendments to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] if we can 
agree upon time on the rule? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I have requests for 22 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will try to take care of you. 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
previous question. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr, WALSH, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts; makes 
the point that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
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not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at rgan ar e Seat Pat Tor Cole. 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. | Moon Bain Seu Thomas 
Those in favor of ordering the previous question will, when Monas 2 Shallenberger ee 
the roll is called, answer “yea”; those opposed will answer Oliver, N. Y. 2 — Smith, C. B. —— 
ne * a th 323 8 Sorat veer 
The question was taken; an ere were—yeas „ Days orter Rubey 
5 S: bath Stevenson Weaver 
not voting 106, as sic 48323 Pratt 8 N. T. Sullivan Winslow 
Alexander Eagle Kitchin Sanders, La. So the previous question was ordered. 
Almon Edmonds Knutson Saunders, Va. The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Anderson Elliott Kraus Schall Until further notice: 
e aeons La Follette Scott Mich Mr. Lonercan with Mr. GARLAND. 
8 100 ` „ . A 
11 Emerson Lazar Sears Mr. Scurry with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Austin Esch Lea, Cal. eee oct a Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. Dunn. 
De ake h Fairchild G. W. ran Ga; — mC Mr. Doorne with Mr. Curry of California, 

.. Fairfield Lever Sherwood Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. HortinaswortH. | 
Barkley Ferris Linthicum Shouse Mr. Bortanp with Mr. GooD. 
8 mice tine a s3 siege l Mr. GrIrFrIN with Mr. SANFORD. 

Beil Flood. sangon Sinnott Mr. STEELE with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
Beshlin Focht r aon Mr. Carew with Mr. SLEMP. 
paek 8 2 losa. iy Mr. HAMILL with Mr. PORTER. 
Blanton Foster McArthur Small Mr. McCerntic with Mr. IRELAND. | 
Booher Francis McCormick Smith, Idaho Mr. Gonbox with Mr. MEEKER. | 
77 French McKenzie . Mr. Talnorr with Mr. BROWNING: 
Brodbeck Fuller, Mass, Snook Mr. Ganpy with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
Browne Gard McLaughlin, 8 Mr. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
Browning Garner ion, adds Pa. Staford Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. COSTELLO. | 
Burnett, ms Garrett, Per. Ila Stedman . Mr. BrumMsaucH with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 
Burroughs Gillett Maher Steenerson Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Par.’ 
co S. C. Godwi N. C W 9 ——j Nebr, Mr. Cuuncu with Mr. BOWERS. 
B 5 n, > . . 
Rerem enn. 11 Mason yt pee tu. Mr. Coapy with Mr. Fess. 
Caldwell 8 aye Stine” Mr. FLYNN with Mr. FREEMAN, 
Gane Miss. Gray ee Miller Minn Strouse Mr. Crosser with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Gannon’ Greene, Mass. Milles, waa an Mr. Dewact with Mr. HASKELL. ` 
Cantrill Greens, VE — Switt s Mr. Eacan with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Genta rigs Moore, Pa. Switzer Mr. McAnprews with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
Carter, Mass. Hadi Moora, Ind. - eae * Mr. Estorrnar with Mr. Green of Iowa. 
Carter, Okla. Hamilton, Mich, organ Aan 3 Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. LITTLE. 
Chan dier, N. X Bara Mada — . Mr. Grass with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
Chandler, Okla. Harrison, Va. ec A pen Mr. HEFLIN with Mr. LUFKIN. 
Clark, Fla. Hastings Ni fchell 8. C. Timberlake Mr. HRLVEnINd with Mr. MeCurtrocn. 
5 * Haugen Nichols, Mich, Tower Mr. Hoop with Mr. MORIN. 
Cle eary ; Hayden No an oyun Treadway Mr. Connatty of Texas with Mr. Norton. 
Collier ayon panda kia: 8 Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. PRATT. 
Coane Sat Heston Ol Ine Vinson Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr, Powers. 
Cooper, W.Va. Hensley 5 Volstead Mr. Larsen with Mr. REED. 
Cooper, Wis. Heey Shannessy waltey Mr. McLemore with Mr. Saxnnns of New York. 
Sop sf Hilliard Overstreet Walton Mr. Moon with Mr. TILSOx. 
Crago Holland Padgett Wales Mr. Orrver of New York with Mr. Ron 
N poumon Task, Watkins Mr. RAGSDALE yan 5 5 W RA 
— Parker, N. J. Watson, Pa. Mr. Rarney with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
Gurre ae = Hull Ln Peters 8 Va. Mr. Rionbax with Mr. ROGERS. 
le, Vt. 3 one Wellin Mr. Rupey with Mr. VARE. 
Dallinger Humphreys Polke Welt. s Mr. Sagara with Mr. VESTAL. 
Davidson Hutchinson Pou Whaley Mr, SHALLENBERGER With Mr. WINSLOW. 
vis E p haa 8 Mr. Cartes B. Surry with Mr. HEINTZ. 
Dalar oe x “es White, Ohio Mr. THoatAs F. Sara with Mr. Voter. 
8 Johnson, Ky. ker illiains Mr. Weaver with Mr. DRUKKER. 
Dent 8 Ramsey ween, m., Mr. Stevenson with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, 
OPOR 3 er ha Wilson, Tex, Mr. SULLIVAN with Mr. Rose. 
Dice ae Kahn Rankin. Wingo ; Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. LAGUARDIA. | 
Dill Kearns Rayburn Wir tad Mr. THomAs with Mr. Crasson. 3 
Dillon Keating 8 Wooda Tora Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I have a 
Don ick Kelley, Mich. Robinson Woodyard pair with the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Tatsort, but if 
Donovan elly, Fodenberg Feat Dek. he were present, he would vote “yea” on this vote, and so I 
Serene 8 EE use Young, Tex allow my afirmative vote to stand. ; 
1 — in Kettner owe Zihiman The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. i 
Dowell ieee bg ek N A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
rene ock the doors. 
pense Rinkai id ee Ind. Mr GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
88 NAYS—3. this resolution is to bring before the House for consideration 
Gould Mapes Walsh Senate bill 8994, to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
NOT VOTIN G- 108. condemnation proceedings of Hopes for military purposes, ap- 
Doolin Good Johnson, S. Dak, roved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes, 
Blackmon Drukker Gordon ones, Va. á The necessity for the passage of this bill grows out of the 
ere pone Graham, Pi j> 12 cle fact, as the Committee on Rules understand, that there are 
Brumpan h Estopinal Green, Iowa Langley certain minors who own property that is necessary for the con- 
Campbell, Pa. Fairchild, B. I. Griffin i struction of this plant. The title to that land can not be ac- 
Carew 5 Hamilton N. 1 pag quired in any other way except by condemnation proceedings. 
7 . — Firn n les were also given to understand thaz 
Classon Flynn Harrison, Miss. Little The Committee on Rule a g 
oady Haskelt Lonergan there are other lands the price of which is being put up so high 
o Heintz 1 by the owners of the property that the Government can not 
5 2 Gallien Helyering McClintie agree to purchase at that price. Therefore, in order to expe- 
Curry, Cal. Gandy ot type: Ula e dite the work, the War Department holding that it has not 
Decker Garland Hood McKinley 
Dewalt Ireland McLemore 


now the authority under existing law to make the condemna- 
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tion, the passage of this bill (S. 3994) seems to be essential. 
Its consideration was objected to once or twice on the floor of 
the House, and so an appeal was made to the Committee on 
Rules, who have reported this rule in response to that appeal. 
That is the purpose of it. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] and reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, with the five min- 
utes yielded to me by the gentleman from Tennessee I have my 
own 20 minutes, or 25 minutes in all, and I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the attention of 
the House for a few moments in explaining the character of 
some of the work that.the War Department is trying to do at 
the present time in connection with the establishment of the 
nitrate industry in this country. I obtained this information 
from the War Department a few days ago. It was taken from 
charts and photographs made as late as March 11. I understand 
from the War Department that there have been some labor 
traͤubles since these photographs were taken, so there is prob- 
ably no material change in the situation since the 11th or 12th 
of March. 

The War Department has decided to build three nitrate 
plants. Plant No. 1 is to be located at Sheffield, Ala., in the 
northeastern part of the State, near the Tennessee River, a 
short distance below Muscle Shoals. This is a village of about 
3,500 inhabitants. The capacity of plant No. 1 will be about 
11,000 tons of nitrate annually, and the cost of this plant will 
be from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. The money for this first 
plant, No. 1, is to be taken out of the appropriation made by 
this House some time ago for the building of a nitrate plant. 

Mr. QUIN. Where is that plant to be located? 

Mr. SNELL. At Sheffield, Ala. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but 
I am sure he is in error. The money for that nitrate plant is 
taken out of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill under the 
provision for armament and fortifications. 

Mr. SNELL. I was informed in the War Department that 
plant No. 1 was to be built out of the original appropriation that 
was made by this House for that purpose and that plants 2 and 
3 were to be built out of the appropriations for the Ordnance 
Department. That is the information I was given at the War 
Department and as I understand it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is an error. At most only a very 
small part of the money will come from that source. 

Mr. SNELL. This plant No. 1 is to make nitrate by the syn- 
thetic process, a process that is being developed by the General 
Chemical Co., and they had arranged to build an experimental 
plant. It is expected by the department that one unit of plant 
No. 1 will be completed some time during the present summer, 
for they have taken over the equipment ordered by the General 
Chemical Co., and that will facilitate completion of the first 
unit of the plant, or one-fourth of the whole plant, and they ex- 
pect now to test out the first unit of the plant in July or August; 
but on account of the fact that all of these gases are confined 
under a pressure of 1,500 pounds to the square inch it is a very 
difficult thing to get one of these plants working satisfactorily, 
even after it is first tested out. And it may be a matter of 
several months after this first testing before they will be able 
to operate the plant so as to manufacture nitrates in commercial 
quantities. But the War Department hopes, if they are able 
to test the first unit of the first plant some time during the 
months of July and August and they do not meet any serious 
difficulties, that by the first of the year 1919 they will be able 
to put some nitrate on the market in a commercial way. They 
are building in connection with plant No. 1 a steam power plant 
of about 10,000 horsepower capacity to furnish power for the 
operation of this plant. 

Plant No. 2 is to be located on the lower dam of the Muscle 
Shoals project. This plant has a capacity of 110,000 tons an- 
nually and is expected to cost between thirty-five million and 
forty-five million dollars. This plant will manufacture nitrates 
by the cyanamide process, a process that is being used in Niagara 
Falls at the present time, and the more complicated and expen- 
sive process of the two. It will take from seventy-five to a hun- 
dred thousand horsepower to run this plant at its full capacity. 
This plant is just being started at the present time, and the 
chart shows that certain parts are completed to an extent of 
about 5 to 10 per cent. 

They are building in connection with this an eighty-thousand 
horsepower steam-power plant. They are also building a high- 
power transmission line 85 miles long from the Black Boyer 
station of the Alabama Power Co. on the Coosa River. The 
Goyernment has a contract with this power company to pay 
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44 mills per kilowatt hour, which is practically $30 per horse- 
power, and the Government furnishes the transmission line and 
the transformers in connection therewith. 

The Government is also making arrangements to establish 
a thousand kilowatt generator at the Alabama Power Plant, 
and when they have put the new generator in the power plant 
there will be a new arrangement made as to the price of power. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minresota. Can the gentleman state to the 
House what is the average price, take the country by and large, 
for horsepower from water-power development in large quanti- 
ties, similar to one in question? 

Mr. SNELL. In large quantities I should say that this was 
a good big price, considering the fact that the Government fur- 
nishes the transmission line and the transformers. I know it is 
being sold in my section of the country in large quantities at a 
less price than that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. About one-half, is it not? 

Mr. SNELL. It has been so shown in hearings connected 
with Niagara Falls proposition. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 5 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will pardon me and let me 
make my statement first I will yield if I have time. It is 
necessary to build a steam-power plant, because the Muscle 
Shoals proposition will not be completed for from five to seven 
years. The cost has not been entirely estimated. 

I also took up the question with the department in regard to 
the expense of establishing a steam-power plant when we were 
figuring on the building of plants to be furnished hydroelectric 
power. They said that the loss would not be total because they 
would need steam-power plants even after the water power 
was developed, that from two to four months in the year they 
would have low water, and it would be absolutely necessary to 
have steam auxiliary power plants there. 

Therefore, as I look at the situation, instead of the much- 
boasted hydroelectric plants that have received so much discus- 
sion on this floor we will have a hydroelectric power plant with 
steam auxiliary power plants furnishing power during the 
period of low water each year. 

Plant No. 3 will have a capacity of 110,000 tons and will cost 
thirty-five to forty-five million dollars, and will be practically a 
duplicate of plant No. 2. It will take a hundred thousand horse- 
power to operate the plant. I was told at the War Depart- 
ment that the location of this plant had not been definitely 
decided upon. But as I came up this morning it came to me by 
way of rumor that it had been located at King’s Road, in Ten- 
nessee, but I do not know whether that is official or not. 

But in the event that this locution has not been definitely 
decided upon I would like to take this opportunity to call the 
attention of the House, the Secretary of War, and the honor- 
able Pres:dent to a suitable location for this plant, on the St. 
Lawrence River in St. Lawrence County, New York State. 
Here is one of the best undeveloped water powers in the United 
States. It is known as the Long Sault power. It presents no 
great engineering difficulties and needs only the power and 
money of the United States Government to make it one of the 
great water-power developments of the world. And if the con- 
tention of this House is true, that the Government owns, or at 
least controls, the water power on boundary streams of the United 
States, then there is the St. Lawrence River in St. Lawrence 
County, in my district, a place where they can develop 750,000 
horsepower, and the best part of it, and the part that appeals 
to every man, is that you can have the horsepower developed 
here every hour and every day for 365 days in the year. You 
will not need any steam auxiliary plant to run it during the 
low-water period of each year, as we are now providing for the 
plants we are building in Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to call your attention to the fact 
that from a common-sense, business standpoint it is not good 
judgment to place all three of these nitrate plants in the same 
local community and as near together as now contemplated. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman a question in 
connection with the location? 

Mr. SNELL. I will yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. How far is it from this place, where 
rumor has it that this third plant is located, to Muscle Shoals? 
Mr. SNELL. I do not know; but it is in this same vicinity. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Practically in the same group? 

Mr. SNELL. That is as I understand it. Now. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say just a word more about these locations. I think 
it would be much better from a purely economic and business 
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standpoint to have the various plants for manufacture of 
nitrates distributed about the country, the same as the United 
States arsenals are at the present time. Then, by chance, there 
should be any serious calamity from the elements or otherwise, 
any labor difficulties or anything else happen to interfere with 
the. operation of these plants, it would not be so apt to happen 
to all the plants at the same time If they were located in widely 
separated communities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Could the gentleman from Kansas yield me a 
few minutes more time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
nessee give me some more time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman 
fror ansas 1 %% minutes of my time. 

r. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will yield 
three minutes more to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. By distributing these plants throughout the 
country we would meet the needs of the whole country much 
better in war time and in peace time that is to come after than 
to have them placed in one small locality in the South. Be- 
sides by placing one of these large plants in the North it would 
be much nearer to the large powder manufacturing centers, 
would be a better point for distribution, and a great saving in 
treight charges over what it would be from the distant point 
in Alabama; also might help to relieve railroad congestion in 
times of great emergency, and furthermore there is not a single 
argument that can be presented by anyone why they should all 
be located in the same small section of the United States. While 
we expect to use this nitrate for war purposes at present, when 
the war is over and in time of peace it is expected we shall use 
this nitrate for agricultural purposes, then certainly it would 
be a great saving to farmers in the way of freight to have one 
of the plants located in the northern part of the country. Above 
all, and the best reason why the location I am advocating 
should be chosen, is the fact that the St. Lawrence River will 
furnish all of the power you want every day in the year, and 
you will not have to have any steam auxiliary plant in con- 
nection with it, and you can get this power much cheaper than 
the power now contemplated. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. According to the gentleman’s statement, 
the War Department has taken on an expenditure here of about 
eighty to ninety million dollars. 

Mr. SNELL. About $100,000,000 or more. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And Congress has appropriated only 
820.000.000. Is that correct? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; but what Congress has appropriated 
makes little difference nowadays. Two of the largest plants, 
as I understand it, are to come out of the ordnance fund. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is the condition that confronts us now, 
and it does not make any difference what has happened before 
this; we have located these plants, and the Government to-day 
does not own one foot of land where we are building them. We 
have options on part of the land needed, and the balance we 
are simply occupying by forcible possession, and all we can do 
now is to make the best bargain we can with the owner of the 
balance of lands needed in the driver's seat. It would seem to 
me that it would have been just common sense and plain busi- 
ness sagacity on the part of the War Department if before 
they had decided upon this location they had, at least, had options 
on all of the land they needed. I think the Government was 
in position to drive a pretty bargain. Nearly any com- 
munity in the country would be very much pleased to have the 
Government of the United States come in and expend $100,- 
000.000, and I think if this matter had been properly attended 
to these titles could have been secured in advance, and it would 
not be necessary to come to Congress at this time to ask for a 
special law insisting upon and compelling these people in this 
favored section of the country to take the money of the United 
States. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. ‘Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. What is the estimated date of completion of 
plant No. 2, if any estimate has been made? 

Mr. SNELL. They inform me they have very reliable con- 
tractors, and they hope that it might be completed so as to 
put it into operation the first part of the year 1919, but from 
what I know of building operations I very much doubt that. 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman refers now to plant No. 2? 

Mr. SNELL, Yes; plant No. 2. 

This bill calls for additional powers for condemning property. 


Judge Carmichael has already been appointed to look after 
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these titles, and either has or is about to begin condemnation 
proceedings. The question of titles seems to be holding up pro- 
ceedings as much as anything. Also, the War Department fears 
that some ore may get out an injunction, and in that way hold 
up the work. Thus the whole situation as regard titles and 
land is in a tangled and unsatisfactory condition, and we must 
do something here to straighten out and clear up the situation. 

And my opinion is, it does not make any difference whether 
you favored the nitrate preposition or not, whether you favor 
this location or not, you must be for this rule and the legislation 
it makes in order to consider, because it is absolutely necessary 
to protect the large investment already made by the Govern- 
ment in this locality. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 14 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, LONGWORTH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I favor this rule and I 
fayor the passage of the bill which it involves, but I desire here 
and now to express my regret that conditions should have 
arisen which make its passage either desirable or necessary, 
and particularly to express my regret at the choice by this 
Government of the locality where these conditions have arisen. 
What is the locality and what are the conditions involved in 
this proposition? The locality is Muscle Shoals, a name which 
gentiemen have heard iterated and reiterated in this House for 
the last 10 years or so. I myself have come to hute the words 
Muscle Shoals” almost as much as I hate the word“ camou- 
flage,” though I am bound to confess there is in certain phases 
of this proposition a distinct relationship between the two terms. 
The conditions are that the more or less patriotic landowners in 
the vicinity of Muscle Shoals are trying to hold up the Govern- 
ment. Not satisfied with the fact that something over $125,- 
000,000 is proposed to be expended in that locality, they are en- 
gaged now in profiteering, and if there is any meaner kind of 
profiteering than holding up this Government in the purchuse 
of land around military posts I have yet to find it. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not now. I can not yield for the pres- 
ent. These Muscle Shoalsites seem to be assuming ‘the leader- 
ship in that industry. I have not time to go into the details of 
this matter, but I expect at the earliest moment, when I can 
get the floor for a reasonable time, to acquaint the House with 
all the details and the various ramifications of the proposition, 
and I think I can at least promise that some of the things that 
I shall say will be news to Members of this House. 

There are now in actual course of construction at Muscle 
Shoals three plants—the steam plant referred to by my friend 
from New York [Mr. SNELL], the synthetic ammonia plant, and 
a cyanamide plant, the total cost of which will be about $50,- 
000,000. In adidtion, it is contemplated, as the gentleman fur- 
ther said, to build another cyanamide plant of the same type and 
under the same auspices, of which I shall speak later, to cost 
something over 540.000.000. Whether this plant is to go to 
Muscle Shoals or not I do not know, but I think it is reason- 
able to suppose that it will because the other plant went there in 
spite of the original recommendation of the department. I cer- 
tainly hope that it will not. I hope that the gentleman's dream 
in respect to its going to the St. Lawrence may come true. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not now, if the gentleman will pardon 
me. The cyanamide plant now being built at Muscle Shoals, 
while it is being financed by Government money, is being built 
under the direction of and will be operated by private indi- 
viduals under a contract by which they are to receive for the 
supervision of its construction $1.000,000, and for operating it 
they are to receive while the war is on about one million and a 
quarter dollars a year. The same terms. I understand, to the 
other cyanamide plant which has been provided for. Not a bad 
little contract, gentlemen of the House, when you consider 
that these men do not have to put up a cent of money and take 
absolutely no risk whatever, and that they will be in a posi- 
tion to buy the plant from the Government at a scrap price— 
originally they wanted it free—as soon as the war is over. 

There is also in process of construction at Muscle Shoals under 
the recent order of the President dam and power ‘house No. 2 
on the original Muscle Shoals proposition and for that $13,200,- 
000, all that is left of the original $20.000,000 appropriation for 
nitrate purposes, is being taken. The gentleman from New York 
IMr. Sxett] is wrong in saying that the synthetic ammonia 
plant is being built from this appropriation, because there is only 
$20,000,000, and nearly $7,000,000 have been already spent for 
the various other nitrate plants recommended by the experts, 
and there is only $13,200,000 left. 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman yield right there? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. The information I received was from the War 
Department and I supposed that it was correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It was evidently incorrect, because this 
Muscle Shoals Dam is being built out of that appropriation, and 
that fund is exhausted. But it is admitted that this $13,200,000 
is not nearly enough to complete the contracts on this one dam 
and power house, No. 2, and that the cost will run well toward 
$20,000,000. Now, the chief significance of this, gentlemen, is 
that it is the entering wedge for the whole Muscle Shoals propo- 
sition, involving two more dams at a total cost probably nearer 
$50,000,000 than the original $20,000,000, a proposition which 
on its merits has been turned down repeatedly by Congress. 

If the projectors of this scheme shall succeed in getting all 
this appropriation for the dams and for both cyanamide plants, 
there will be spent in Muscle Shoals and its vicinity more than 
$125,000,000. Small wonder that my friend from Alabama, in 
whose district this vast amount is to be spent, cherishes the 
pen which report says was handed him by the President after 
signing this order. To make nitrate by the cyanamide process a 
fairly high power, generally hydroelectric, is necessary. Now, 
when this plant has been put at Muscle Shoals, where there 
is now no power, it becomes pertinent to inquire where that 
power is to come from. It becomes pertinent also to inquire 
how soon power to be furnished by dam and power house No. 2 
can be expected. I am informed from the War Department that 
the earliest possible date which this dam can be completed is 
three years from now, when, in all human probability, this war 
will be over. Where are they getting the power, then? It is pro- 
posed to get it from a steam plant, about, half of it—a steam 
plant which might as well be erected in any other part of the 
country as at Muscle Shoals—and the rest of the power, as ex- 
plained by the gentleman from New York, is to come from the 
Black Warrior River, 90 miles away, and carted, so to speak, 
across the country to Muscle Shoals. If you were to ask me 
why, as a war measure proposed in time of war to produce war 
materials, we put up a plant at a place where not an ounce 
of water power can be evolved for over three years, I throw up 
my hands and frankly admit I can not answer the question, and 
no human being can. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
private plant? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Surely it is a private plant, and the 
Government is to pay an outrageous price, I understand, for 
piping to carry this water 90 miles across country. 

Mr. FREAR. And what will be the value of this plant after 
we put $125,000,000 in it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. These men who have this contract 
wanted to have a provision in it that they would get the plant 
free after the war is over. So far as the needs of the Govern- 
ment are concerned, after the war is over these plants will be 
nothing but junk. The provision now in the contract is that 
these individuals shall have first call and that the Government 
can not sell to anyone else until after considering their bid for 
a reasonable time. which might be two or three years more. 
Gentlemen have inquired whence comes the money for these 
enormous expenditures. I am informed by the War Department 
that it comes from a provision in the urgent deficiency act of 
1917 for armament of fortifications. I will read the provision: 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for cannon, field 
and siege cannon, including necessary experiments in connection there- 
with and the machinery necessary for its manufacture at the arsenal, 
$367,000,000. 

It takes a rather violent stretch of imagination to construe 
that provision as giving the power to build an ammonia-nitrate 
plant, but assuming that they have the right to so use that 
appropriation, the fact is that it was never remotely hinted or 
suggested to the Committee on Appropriations that this provi- 
sion was ever to be used for such purpose. It is just another 
illustration of the absolute contempt with which the acts and 
functions of the Congress are being construed in some depart- 
ments of this Government. Now, I am not going to oppose this 
measure. I favor it. I realize, and we all must realize, that the 
need for nitrate in this country is most pressing. We were able 
a few months ago to import our necessary nitrates from Chile, 
practically cll of them, about 175,000 tons a month, but that 
importation has fallen off about one-half, due to our lamentable 
lack of shipping facilities. 

We must in some way or other immediately fortify our nitrate 
supply, and this is the only way we can see how to do it, though 
the cyanide process is an expensive and a very disagreeable 
sort of one. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are postponing the day three years? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So far as Muscle Shoals is concerned, it 
can not contribute an ounce of power for this necessary produc- 
tion, And I am for this bill, because, while, it is not necessary, 
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by the way, as the War Department tells me, they are going ahead 
anyhow, it will be a little more convenient if they receive this 
authorization. I shall all the more cheerfully support this bill, 
because it may serve in some degree to check the rapacity of these 
profiteers at Muscle Shoals. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Canp- 
BELL] desire to yield the two minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has two min- 
utes remaining. Does the gentleman desire to use the two 
minutes? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Kansas, I suppose, does 
not desire to use the two minutes, and I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Aton]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Araron] 
is recognized for nine minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I did not expect to say anything upon this subject and would 
not if I did not consider it necessary to correct some misin- 
formation which has been given to the House by my genial 
friend from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH]. He says he is in favor of 
the bill amending the condemnation law; that he is in favor 
of the rule. The chairman of the committee has attempted 
four or five times to call this bill up and was forced to go to 
the Committee on Rules, and we have all been unable to under- 
stand up to this hour why that was necessary, but we all realize 
now it was for the purpose of giving our friend from Ohio 
[Mr. LonewortH] another opportunity to talk about Muscle 
Shoals. I thought that he and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] were satisfied to take up the time of the House 
when the river and harbor bill was under consideration to 
talk about Muscle Shoals. He says he hates the name “ Muscle 
Shoals.” I am unable to understand the cause of this unless 
it is his ignorance of the advantages and possibilities of this 
great water-power site. It is certainly not because it is in the 


South. 
Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ALMON. Yes. 


Mr. FREAR. We have, as I think the gentleman will remem- 
ber, defeated it on the floor in connection with the river and 
harbor bill and the military bill whenever we had an oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. ALMON. Muscle Shoals has never been before the House 
in any military bill. 

We have desired for many years to open up that stretch of 
the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals for navigation. Unable 
to secure a sufficient amount of Government appropriation the 
engineers for rivers and harbors in 1914 recommended a plan 
of development in cooperation with a water-power company, 
as set forth in House document No. 20, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session. That is the plan the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FREAR] refers to. I have not the time nor is it necessary 
to discuss that at this time. 

Now, what about this? My friend from Ohio says that citizens 
at Muscle Shoals are undertaking to hold up the Government; 
that the Government ought to have gone and gotten option on 
these lands. I want to say, for his information and for the in- 
formation of the House, that before these nitrate plants were 
located at Sheffield and at Muscle Shoals nearly all of the lands 
were secured by donations and at fair and reasonable values. I 
was at home in November, and I helped to conduct a campaign, 
and we were told that these plants would not be located there 
if the lands could not be secured at fair and reasonable prices, 
All the lands which will be overflowed by the erection of Dam 
No. 2, except one tract of about 150 acres, were either donated 
or optioned at prices reasonable and satisfactory to the rep- 
resentatives of the Government. The dam sites, worth many 
thousands of dollars, were donated to the Government.. Nearly 
all of the lands needed for nitrate plant No. 1 not donated were 
optioned and conveyed to the Government at a fair and satis- 
factory price. One tract of more than 100 acres of very valuable 
and high-priced land was donated to the Government. Some of 
the land necessary for the Government to acquire in connection 
with the building of plant No. 2 has been either donated or 
offered at prices satisfactory to the Government, but I am ad- 
vised by the Government officials that they have not been able 
to purchase other lands needed and necessary for this plant. 

One of the purposes of this bill is to authorize the Government 
to condemn it in accordance with the condemnation laws of the 
State in which the land is situated and pay the owners in ac- 
cordance with the awards in the court condemnation proceed- 
ings. If any of the owners are minors, this would be necessary. 

Mr. SWITZER. Can the gentleman inform the House ap- 
proximately the value of the land that will have to be con- 
demned? 
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Mr. ALMON. Most of the lands in that locality have been 
optioned’ to the Government at $50 to $75 an nere and with this 
development will, of course, be worth a great deal more. I deny 
most positively and emphatically the charge of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Loxdwonrni that the people who own land at 
Muscle Shoals and vicinity, whom I have the honor to represent. 
are holding up the Government. They are as good, loyal, and 
patriotie people as there are anywhere—in-Ohio or elsewhere. 

The fact that a few of the Jandowners want more for their land 
thun the representatives. of the Government think. it is wortli 
does: not justify the charge tliat even they want to hold up the 
Government. 

Mr: SWITZER.. How many acres: will have to be condemned? 

Mr. ALMON. I do not know; probably, three or four hun- 
dred, or more. I heard that some of the land had been acquired 
within the last few: days, so I am unable to tell: how many 
acres are desired by the Government tliat: have not been: offered 
at prices satisfactory to tlie Government: 

The most that has-been said by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Loxdwonrtt is in criticism of the President in the location of 
these nitrate plants: It is my recollection thut the legislature 
of his own State—Olhio—indorsed’ the Musele Shoals location. 
The Congress of the United States two years: ago authorizeel: 
the appropriation of $20,000,000 for the: constrnetiom of one or 
more nitrate plants: 

Mr. SNELL. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes: 

Mr. SNELL. I understood a great denl mere lund than that 
was to be condemned in- connection with plant No. 2 ut Muscle 
Shoals, It runs into thousands of acres. 

Mr. ALMON, That is a: mistake: 

Mr. SNELL. It runs into thousands of acres: 

Mr. ALMONY That: is not correct. Lou have been misii 
formed. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: What does this land commonly 
Sell for down: there? - 

Mr. ALMON. Forty to seventy-five dollars per acre. Some of 
it was worth that much: for agricultural’ purposes before the 
plant was located there. 

Mr. TREADWAY: IS it used for agricultural purposes now? 

Mr. ALMONi Some of the land is in cultivation. 

Mr. TREAD WAN. Good agricultural land? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes; some of it is good agricultural land: 
After almost two years: of investigation: the- President located 
these nitrate plants, one at Sheffield, Ala., om the Tennessee 
River, and one un few miles: up the Tennessee River at Musele 
Shoals, where there is the greatest inland water-power site im 
the United States. There is capacity: for more water power de- 
velopment: there than: has been developed at: Niagara; Falls, on 
both the Canadiam and American sides. 

Mr. LONGWORTH: Win that be ee abneihig? 

Mr. ALMON, That will depend on how long the war will last; 
but these plants will be completed and put in operation during 
this year—with steam power. This is all that could liave been 
done at any other place. 

Mr. LONGWORTH! If the war lasts 10 years it will? 

Mr. ALMON. Oh. nos The water power dam will be finished 
in al ut three yeurs. 

Mr. SNELL... IS that great amount of water: power available 
every day in the year? 

Mr; ALMON.. Not that much at low-water: stages; hut it can 
be connected up with other waters power sites near by, so that: 


a: greater horsepower: can be produced there every day in the i 


year than haus been developed at Niagara: Falls. 

Mr. SNELL. There is one in my distriet 

Mr: ALMON. I must decline to yield! further, for want of 
time. 

The SPEARER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. ALMON. The President was justified: in locating: these 
nitrate plants as he did. In the first place, Muscle Shoals» is 
the grentest inland water power site in this country. It is 
within the safety zone established by the War College. It has 


in close proximity all the raw material needed for the: manu- 


facture of nitrates; It has an: inexhaustible: quantity of plios- 
phate rock, limestone; and coke all in close proximity, It has 
the very. best transportation: system facilities, both water and 
rail. From the agricultural standpoint: is well and! centrally’ 
located: 

The act: of Congress: a the President to locate and 
build these nitrate- plants: expressly provides that it shall be 
done to produeo nitrates and other products: needed for munis 
tions of wur and useful in the: manufacture: of fertilizers: and 
other useful products: 

Mr. arate Mr. Speaker; will the gentleman: yield?" 

Mr. ALMO: No; I can not, as I only have about one more 
minute. 


this wur? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman deeclines to yield: 
Mr. ALMON, With the units now being installed at these 


two plants, it is expected that about 132,000 tons, or 264,000. 000 


pounds; of ammonia nitrate will he produced. 

Mr. KREIDER: In what length of time? 

Mr. ALMON. Annually; The gentleman from Ohio has had 
u great deal to say about. the Government being forced to make 
a: temporary arrangement for power over transmission lines 


from anotlier plant While the dam is being built; but has failed, 
to tell of any other place where a better arrangement could have: 


been made, Col. Hugh: L. Cooper, the man who built, the 
Keokuk. Dam, lias been called: from: France: to superintend: the 
construetion: of thut dam, and it will be built as soon aus pos- 
Sible. [Applause]! 

The SPEAKER: The time of the gentleman: from Alabama 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE or ABSENCE. 


Mr. Vestan, by, unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. 
PURNELL),. was granted leave of absence indefinitely, on account 
of illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Tennessee [Mr. PAD- 
3 has something about a conference report that he wants to 
submit. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I understood the 


gentleman. was willing to defer that until this matter was con- 


cluded, 
CONDEMNATION. OF: LANDS: FOR MILITARY. PURPOSES. 


The SPEAKER. The House-antomatieally resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole: House on the-state-of the: Union 


for the consideration of the bill S. 3994, with: the: gentleman: 


from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] in the chair. 

Thereupon the House: resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3994) to amend an net entitled“ An net to:author- 
ize: condemnatiom proceedings: of land! for military- purposes,“ 
approved! July 2. 1917, and for other purposes, with Mr. Rax- 
BURN- in the chair: 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 


House: on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 3994. whieh the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk:read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3994) to amend an act entitled “An act to nuthorize con- 
demnation proc of land for military purposes,” approved July 2. 
1917, and for other purposes: 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill. be dispensed with. 


The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- - 


mous-consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed witli- 
I there objection ?- 
There was no objection. 


Mr. DENT. Mr: Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle-- 


man from Mississippi [Mr. Qprx],. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman: from Mississippi is recog- 
nized: for: five: minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, this: is an emergeney measure 


that is pending before this House. It is for the primary pur-- 


pose of making nitrate; to provide powder for the proseeution of 
the- war. 

Mr. DENT: Mr. Chairman, will: the gentleman. yield: there 
for a moment? 

Mr. QUIN. I will. 

Mr. DENT. I believe: the rule does: not provide who shall 


control the time: I ask unanimous: consent, as the time for gen- 


eral debate is limited to 30 minutes, that half of the» time. he 
controlled by the gentleman: from California: (Mr. Kary] and 
alf by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks: unani- 
mous consent that half of the time be controlled. by himself and 
half by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: QUIN: Secondarily, it is for the purpose of providing 
nitrates) for commercial fertilizers, for agricultural purposes, 
after the war supplies have been furnished und after the onl 
of this war. 

The Committee on Military Affairs had a hard struggle te got 


‘the bill for the nitrate plants in shape for presentation. to, Con- 


gress: nud to get it passed. It finally became n law, nnd m lon 
time elapseul before the sites were selected: and new, after the 
sites have been selected and after the work Is in progress- nt 
Muscle Shoals: and in that vicinity,. the selection Having: heen 
made by the administration, by the War Department, and liv 
the commissioners, iu order to stop that work now seme menl li- 
men who. opposed this measure from the beginning have the 
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temerity to rise upon this floor and object to this measure, 
which is for the purpose of condemning such portions of the 
land, as minors are interested in some of the ands, and others 
who hold their property at too high a value. 

Can any man reasonably object to this measure except for 
the express purpose of defeating this Government in its plans 
to manufacture pewder in this contest now? No man can rea- 
sonably object to this proposition unless it be for the sole pur- 
pose of preventing the United States Government from having 
these powder plants in course of construction for the purpose 
of making powder to protect fhis Nation against a foreign foe. 
Does it seem reasonable that at this stage of the war the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] should rise up here and say 
that there is on the St. Lawrence River in his New York dis- 
trict a better site than the Muscle Shoals proposition and the 
Sheffield proposition and Plant No. 8, and therefore the Muscle 
Shoals nitrate plant should not be put in operation? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. SNELL, But the gentleman is making a misstatement. 

Mr. QUIN. Is there any reason for the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] to object to this because it is going to 
cost some money? We all know that all these propositions are 
costing money. I do not know whether anybody is profiteering 
and stealing money down there or not. I hope not. My God! 
I have heard enough about Hog Island and about the airplane 
program and the shipbuilding program and everything else. 
You have not brought any concrete proof before the House. The 
Congress has no say in the making of contracts. I would 
not be surprised if there were a few men stealing money down 
at Muscle Shoals. They are doing it all through New England, 
according to newspaper reports. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio object to it because there is a rascally interloper down 
there in Alabama? See the Executive and the War Department 
about that. Congress can not fire anybody. I do not know 
that a few landowners in the Tennessee Valley are profiteering, 
but I think perhaps some of them think their land is worth 
more than $50 or $75 an acre. 

This bill is for a jury of honest men to pass on it and say what 
that land is worth. That is the way the eminent domain pro- 
cedure goes forward in this country. The United States is ask- 
ing this Congress to put that right into effect against profiteers, 
against the man who wants an extravagant price for his land; 
and in addition to that proposition there are some minors that 
we can not reach except through the courts in order to get title 
to that land. Does the gentleman from Ohio think it would be 
wise for the Government to proceed to construct these plants 
without getting the title that is vested in these minors? Cer- 
tainly no sane Representative would contend that the Govern- 
ment ought to spend all this money without having a good title 
to the land. Then when you analyze it you must see that his 
opposition is for the express purpose, as it has been ab initio, 
from the beginning of this legislation, to prevent the Govern- 
ment entering upon the general plan of making nitrate to pro- 
vide this Government with powder, and for the further purpose 
of providing the farmers of this country with fertilizer with 
which to raise agricultural products to feed the people of the 
United States, the allies across the sea, our soldiers who are 
wearing the khaki, and our boys on the battleships who are de- 
fending the integrity and the honor of this Nation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. QUIN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. KREIDER. In view of the fact that the gentleman has 
said this plant will be used to manufacture these nitrates for 
agricultural purposes, is the gentleman informed as to the cost 
of manufacture and the commercial value? 

Mr. QUIN. I have this to say, that the farmers of this country 
are paying the highest price that has ever been known in his- 
tory for fertilizer, and the American Government sends down 
to plants in Chile and secures nitrates, and brings the nitrates 
to the United States, and is now selling this fertilizer to our 
farmers at actual cost, and now, as a further benefit to the 
farmers, the American Congress, through the instrumentality 
of law, is endeavoring to erect plants for the purpose of making 
nitrates to sell to the farmers at cost, and the cost of production 
is bound to be much less than private parties in this country 
would sell it to the farmer for. Whatever the cost may be, I do 
know that it will be less than the private monopolies have been 
charging, and which they will continue to charge the people of 
this country after this war is over. I want the farmers of this 
country to have every benefit possible out of this war. 

Mr. KREIDER. I am trying to get information, that is all. 
I thought the gentleman might have it. 


Mr. QUIN. This is my time. The gentleman can speak in 
his own time. I want the farmers of this country to get fer- 
tilizer at cost from the Government, and this bill will give it 
to them after the war is over when the production of nitrates 
is no longer necessary for war purposes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New York? ; 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield to anybody. The gentleman from 
New York had his say. He exploited himself before this 
country. Is it possible that he wants the American people to 
do without powder plants while the Huns have been driving our 
lines back in Europe? Is the gentleman from New York willing 
that this country shall have no powder plant, with the prospect 
of being cut off from the Chilean plants down in South America? 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. I wish I had more time. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill an- 
thorizes the Government to condemn land needed for military 
purposes and at nitrate plants which are being built by the 
Government. The hoggish profiteering of certain Tennessee and 
Alabama landowners, who refuse to sell to the Government 
at a reasonable price land which is necessary to the building of 
the two nitrate plants near Muscle Shoals, Tenn., is the occa- 
sion for the passage of this act, and I will support the bill be- 
cause it will enable the Government to build the plants cheaper. 
The money to build them has already been appropriated. 

It appears from the argument just made by gentlemen dis- 
cussing tiris bill that the location of nitrate plant No. 8 has 
been decided upon by the committee making the recommenda- 
tion, and that this plant is to be located on the Tennessee 
River near by the location of the other two plants. For more 
than three weeks I have been hammering the nitrate division 
of the Ordnance Department and recommended Vincennes, 
Ind., as the site for this plant. A delegation from Vincennes 
has been here for a long while, and they have pointed out to 
these men that Vincennes has all the necessary facilities and 
requirements needed, and, in my judgment, there is no place 
in the United States that can make as good showing as this 
city has made. This plant, No. 3, is demanded by the War 
Department, by reason of the immediate necessity for nitrate 
for war purposes. It, of course, would be built with a view of 
running it after the war to manufacture nitrate for fertilizing 
purposes. The Muscle Shoals proposition was originally a 
peace-time water-power nitrate project. In order to get suffi- 
cient water power enormous dams are required. This takes 
years of time, and plant No. 3 was demanded by the War 
Department for immediate operation. 

Within 50 miles of Vincennes there is unlimited limestone. 
The Wabash River affords an abundance of water. An inex- 
haustible supply of coal underlies the ground upon which the 
plant would be located as well as under the whole territory 
surrounding it. Gravel, sand, brick, and steel are at hand, 
The Edwardsport power plant, only a few miles away, is now 
in a position to furnish enough electric power for the construc- 
tion of the plant, and by the time it is completed the Indiana 
Power & Water Co., who own the Edwardsport plant, promised 
to furnish over 30,000 kilowatts at a much lower figure than 
the Government has agreed to pay to Tennessee concerns. 
Coking coal at a low freight rate may be had from a near-by 
coal field. The railroad facilities can not bè beaten. ` 

On account of the present disposition on the part of the 
Government to class certain industries, such as glass factories 
and stone quarries, as “nonessential,” this portion of Indiana 
has thousands of unemployed men to-day. The stone quarrying 
district is industrially paralyzed. Many of these idle men re- 
fuse to cross the continent to get work. They would go to Vin- 
cennes. Besides, this nitrate plant would use limestone from 
our limestone district. When we complain about these idle men, 
they say. We will ship them to places where they can get 
work.” Most of our idle men have so far failed to indicate a 
willingness to be conscripted in this manner, because their homes 
and families are there in Indiana, They have lived there a life- 
time; many of their homes are in the building and loan; all 
their earthly interests are there and it is a big proposition to pull 
out and leave. 

The whole Indiana delegation, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, have tried to get Army contracts and different kinds of 
war activities for this part of Indiana, but we have failed to 
land anything for them. We made such a wonderful showing 
for Vincennes that it did not seem probable that our offer 
would be rejected. Talk about condemning land. Why, the 
Vincennes fellows would give you the land. Now, it leaks out 
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that this committee we have been laboring with are about to 
recommend, or have recommended, that plant No. 3 go down in 
Tennessee where the other two haye gone; where the profiteers 
are holding up the Government. Is it possible that the good 
Lord, in His wisdom, only provided one spot in this great Re- 
public suitable to the manufacture of nitrate? I will tell you 
what is the matter, gentlemen, Vincennes is not far enough 
south to get the plant; it is far enough north to furnish the 
money and the men to help whip the Kaiser, and you bet we are 
going to help regardless of what happens, but we are too far 
north to get in on the pie cutting. We have been buying 
liberty bonds at a great rate out there; but if all of our money 
goes out and none of it comes back I do not know what is going 
to happen to us financially after a while. Army contracts, can- 
tonments, armor-plate plants, and war activities go south and 
east, while the great Middle West is left out in the cold. And 
if any of us fellows happen to give voice to our disappointment 
and disapproval of everything worth while going south, some 
fellow immediately says, “ You are sectional.” I suppose it is 
not sectional to plunder the Treasury and profiteer the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of one section of the country, but it is only 
sectional when you protest against it. Why do not some of you 
Democrats, over on that side of the House, who are interested 
in the great Northwest and the Mississippi Valley come out 
of your shells and speak your convictions? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would it require any auxiliary 
steam plant if this nitrate plant was located in Vincennes? 
Mr. BLAND. Certainly it would. This plant No. 3 is a 
hurry-up affair and they can not wait for the development of 
water power. Besides, you will find out, gentlemen, that a 
highly developed steam plant does not require but a small 
amount of money for its construction, as compared with a 
water plant, and in the long run, the interest rates and every- 
thing considered, the steam plant will be the cheapest. I ven- 
ture that there is no place in Alabama or Tennessee where a 
water-power plant can be built that can provide for 100,000 
kilowatts that will not require an auxiliary steam plant for dry 
weather. 

Mr. ALMON. Is it not a fact that the Indiana Legislature 
and the farmers’ organizations of that State indorsed Muscle 
Shoals as the location for a nitrate plant? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; in peace time; but before No. 3 was 
dreamed of. They are not indorsing the location of three nitrate 
plants in the same location. 

Mr. ALMON. No; but No. 3 has not been located. 

Mr. BLAND. According to the latest reports the nitrate 
board yesterday submitted their report recommending their 
location down in Tennessee, and I know that the farmers and 
the legislature of my State did not approve of this, but would 
favor Vincennes, Ind. 

Mr. ALMON. I am making no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. With several thousand idle men in this section 
of the country, and with all the facilities at hand, it does seem 
as if we should have some consideration. But we did not have 
the pass word, so we can not get in. Keokuk, Iowa; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; and several other locations in the 
Mississippi Valley were presented, but they do not need to ex- 
pect to get anything of this kind. 

I 8 to insert in the Recorp a synopsis of the data we fur- 

. nished: 


SYNOPSIS OF DATA FILED WITH THE NITRATE DIVISION OF THE ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT, 
Re: No. 3 Nitrate Plant. 

Site.—Two miles north of Vincennes, Ind., level plateau on the Wa- 
bash River, 1,500 acres of lard practically level. 

Transportation.—Two railroads adjacent to site—Vandalia Railroad, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois—requiring 1 per cent siding. . Two other 
trunk lines—-Big Four and Baltimore & Ohio—connect with Vincennes. 

Coal.—Unlimited supply No. 3, 5, and 6 bituminous coal directly 
underneath site. Oliphant-Johnson mine, capacity 6,000 tons per day, 
4 miles distant. 

Limestone.—Largest limestone deposits of following analysis at Bed- 
ford, Ind., and yicinity, 60 miles from proposed site: 
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Magnesium carbonate . 84 
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Coke.—Suitable coke of the following analysis obtainable at Vincennes 
and Indlanapolis: 
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Grarel.— Unlimited supply of gravel, containing proper combination 
ot > lic for concrete construction purposes, immediately adjacent 
o site. 

Water.—Sufliicient flow at all periods of the year of chemically pure 
water for all purposes eS 

Building materials.—Lehigh Cement Co, plant at Mitchell, capable of 
er, 


supplying ample supply Portinnd cement for all purposes, umb 
brick, fire clay, etc., obtainable at Vincennes, 


Structural stecl—One of the largest structural-steel plants in the 
Middle West at Vincennes, capable of fabricating 5.000 tons per month, 
with a large and complete supply of structural steel, standard form and 
size, constantly on hand 


Electrical energy.—Three thousand K. W. immediately available and 
85,000 K. W. to be 5 8 by January 1, 1919. The price on 5-year 
basis of cost plus 1 mill per K. W. hour. 

Labor.—Five to eight thousand laboring men immediately available, 
owing to the shutdown of nonessential manufacturing plants. 

Fertilizer market.—The large area of farm lands stretching in all 
directions from Vincennes are demanding an ever-increasing supply of 
nitrates for fertilizer, with its four trunk lines of railway extooting to 
the four points of the compass, makes Vincennes an ideal site for the 
manufacture of commercial nitrate. e 

Living conditions.—Vincennes possesses fine graded vocational and 
high schools, caring? water and sewer systems, paved streets, fraternal 
and civic organizations and clubs, churches of all denominations, public 
buildings, and beautiful parks. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this is another one of 
those tests of our patriotism by being asked to vote for a so- 
called war proposition in which it is difficult to see the direct 
war connection but very easy to see some other things. I am 
willing to yote with the gentleman from Ohio for this bill, and 
I expect to vote for it on his representations and the representa- 
tion of the department that it is desirable from a war stand- 
point. I do not think that the gentleman from Ohio made a very 
convincing argument as to the benefit from the war viewpoint 
of the Muscle Shoals proposition when he said that there prob- 
ably would be no result in production within a three-year period. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I beg the gentleman's pardon, 

Mr. B If the gentleman did not say that, I with- 
draw it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, There is no question but that they will 
produce within six months ammonia nitrate, but they will have 
to produce it by steam power or by water power carried across 
the country 90 miles. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman further stated that steam 
power, as we all know, could be developed in one-place as 
well as in another. But Muscle Shoals has been selected. I 
have every sympathy with the worthy Representative from that 
district in the comments he made upon the hospitality and pa- 
triotism of the people in that neighborhood. They are delight- 
ful hosts and we were delightfully entertained there, but this 
proposition goes back of the individuality of the neighborhood, 
it goes to the very foundation of the effort to load a great big 
proposition upon this Government, for goodness only knows 
what purpese. I can not explain it, and I do not think any man 
on the floor can explain it. 

At three different times has this thing been before us; the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors has had it, the Committee on 
Agriculture has had it, the Committee on Military Affairs has 
had it, and every time when the House itself or the committees 
of the House have had the opportunity to vote on the question 
on its merits it has been defeated. Now, then, what is it to- 
day? Here is the situation, as I view it: After we have defeated 
the proposition on its merits three different times in different 
ways, then it is foisted on the Government through some un- 
known method contrary to its merits, contrary to the opinion of 
the War Department as expressed at one time, and then out 
of some so-called emergency fund, without one word being said 
upon the subject as before us, the general proposition itself is 
accepted. 

I want to ask this House what is the power higher up that 
ean load such a proposition as this on the American people and 
on the Government? Nobody has said who that power was 
or what it was, but there is some mysterious power at work 
capable of placing an expense of $125,000,000 on the American 
people contrary to the wishes of their Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled, 

Who exercises this power? What authority has it? Where 
does it come from? Why is it not out in the open? It never has 
been in the open; never. I have known Muscle Shoals River 
for five years, during my term of service in Congress, and, 
while there is an opportunity to develop a great water power 
there, there has never to my knowledge been a time when the 
parties interested to foist this thing on the Government were 
not looking for the best end of the trade. That is the Yankee 
situation of it to-day—nothing else, gentlemen. I think it is 
proper for some one to rise on the floor and explain to the mem- 
bership of this House what the power is that can put such an 
unmeritorious proposition as this across, in view of the action 
of the committees of this House and in view of the action of the 
House. What is the ulterior purpose? What is that mysterious 
power? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Treapway had leave to extend his remarks.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hicks]. 
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Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman— 


Not in ane thick of the fight; 
Not in the press of the odds 

Do the heroes come to their height, 
Or we kuow the demigods. 


And whether their names go down 
With age-kept victories, 

Or whether they battle and drown 
UVureckouned, is hid from our eyes. 


They are too near to be great 

But our children shall understand 
When and how our fate 

Was changed, and by whose hand. 


Our children shall measure their worth, 
We are content ta be blind, 
Por we know that we walk on a newborn earth 
With the saviors of mankind. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have hesi- 
_ tated somewhat in imposing myself upon the time of Congress 
and have done so only because of the possibility that my observa- 
tions may be of some value to you, my colleagues, and at the 
saine time carry a message to those who may read these pages, 
for the part which those at home must play in this great con- 
flict is only a degree less important than the part which will be 
played by those at the front. Upon every man and woman in 
America there rests the obligation of service. This war can not 
be won by lip loyalty or stinted sacrifice. Success can only be 
achieyed by the united effort and unswerving determination 
no less of the thousands in the trenches, than of the millions 
back of the lines. 

This war is calling forth the patriotism, the genius, and the 
supreme power of a mighty people. We are proving to the world 
that democracy, which has opened the flood gates to oppor- 
tunity, can rise to the highest plane of national unity. It is a 
demonstration of democracy in its fullest, truest expression, 
calling upon manhood without distinction and upon wealth with- 
out exception. In this crisis, Mr. Chairman, partisanship has dis- 
appeared and we rejoice that patriotism knows no party dis- 
tinction; loyalty no sectional divisions; and that Americans of 
every race and creed and station stand united in the presence 
of the common danger. We have subordinated all internal dif- 
ferences, all political animosities te the noble cause of our 
Nation’s welfare and our Nation’s triumph; and in solid 
phalanx stand behind the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. 

I will not attempt a discussion of economic, social, or political 
questions; neither will I burden you with statistics or military 
problems. Very briefly and very simply I am going to tell the 
story of my trip along the battle fronts, taken in conjunction 
with several of my colleagues in Congress. First let me tell you 
a little story of the war. It shows how a Yankee is always up 
to the last notch. This Yankee, who had been over in France 
only a few days, happened to meet some Canadians. He went 
up to where they were seated at a table and sat down with 
them, at the same time drawing out of his pocket a door knob. 
The Canadians asked him, Why do you carry that old door 
knob?” and he said, That is an old pal of mine.“ But why 
do you call it your pal?” Because,“ said the Yankee, the 
other day I was up on the firing line and was just entering a 
house; I put my hand on this door knob and just then a shell 
struck and blew the house away, leaving only this door knob in 
my hand.” 

About the middie-of October we sailed from New York, the 
purpose of our trip being to learn from first-hard observation 
the needs of our soldiers and to ascertain conditions both at 
the front and back of the lines. Our party was composed of 
Congressmen PARKER of New Jersey, TAYLOR of Colorado, JOHN- 
son of Washington, Dare of Vermont, Miniter of Washington, 
STEPHENS of Nebraska, Goopwin of Arkansas, Dirt of Washing- 
ton, of Colorado, and myself as Representatives, 
and Messrs. Patton, Hammond, Stout, and Rich. We left 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, with dusk coming on, and the 
last thing any of us saw of our native land as we went down the 
bay was the brilliantly illuminated Statue of Liberty, lighted 
from base to torch, emblematical of the great struggle in which 
we are engaged to-day. The moment we passed out of the 
channel at Sandy Hook we realized that we were in war, for 
at night every outside light on the ship was extinguished, not 
even the running lights or red and green side lights were op- 
erated, and every porthole was bolted fast from the outside. 
We were not allowed even to smoke on deck for fear that the 
flare of a match might disclose the location of the ship. Day 
after day we plowed across the deep, with no incident other 
than the daily target practice and deck drills. Several hours of 
each day were devoted to this fire drill, a float being dropped 
overboard, around which the ship maneuvered as the gunners 
worked the guns. Our ship was armed with several rifles, and 


the accuracy and swiftness with which the crew loaded and 
fired them elicited our praise as well as our admiration. We 
had on board a unit of Red Cross nurses aud a number of 
officers of various branches of the service, splendid men and 
women anxious to do the part assigned them. 

Two days before we landed, two destroyers met us and con- 
voyed us into the harbor of Liverpool. I can assure you that it 
was a very welcome sight to see those American vessels, pre- 
pared to defend us in case of submarine attack. In Liverpool 
we saw several great ships discharging their human freight of 
American soldiers. It was inspiring to see our boys in their 
khaki uniferms marching through the streets of Liverpool, 
following the flag, 3,000 miles from home. From Liverpool we 
went to London, where we were met by Ambassador Page and 
Mr. Ian Malcolm, of the British foreign office. The next day we 
were informally received at the American Embassy by Mr. Page 
and attachés. It is both a duty and a pleasure to pay a well- 
merited tribute to our representative in London and his staff. 
The United States has never sent to Great Britain a more 
popular or more able ambassador than Mr. Page, and the work 
he is doing and has done reflects the greatest credit upon our 
country and is deserving of the highest praise. 

London to-day is different from the London of peace times. 
We saw in the city and near-by towns buildings partly com- 
pleted and temporarily abandoned, for practically all construe- 
tion work not incident to the war was stopped at the outbreak 
of hostilities. On the face of everyone you meet there is that 
stern, set expression which means undying determination to win 
the war. There are soldiers marching up and down the streets, 
some wounded, others on leave of absence, and still others who 
are on their way to the front. At night almost total darkness 
prevails, just a faint glimmer in the streets, for only one out of 
three lamps is lighted and these have great reflectors to pre- 
vent any glare shining upward. No shop windows are allowed 
to have their shutters open at night, and in the hotels the 
blinds are all tightly closed. It is a severe offense to open 
them when a light is burning. We had an interesting experi- 
ence in an attempted air raid, and, while we were not bombed, 
we had all of the sensations. We were at a conference when 
suddenly we heard the cry Take to shelter,” Take to shel- 
ter,“ as the Boy Scouts, who are charged with this duty, ran 
through the streets warning the people. The authorities knew 
of the approach of these raiders, because when the airships fly 
over the channel the moment they are spotted on their ap- 
proaching land, it is telegraphed to London, and the officers 
have an hour’s leeway in preparing fer defense. When we 
started for our hotel the streets were almost deserted, the only 
sound being the scurrying of feet and the cry of those boys. 
The few people remaining were hurrying in every direction 
to shelter. All through the streets signs are posted with a 
directing finger to indicate “Safety zones,” “Fifty can be ac- 
eommodated in this cellar,” “Seventy-five can find shelter 
here.“ Stations in the tube, cellars, underground passages, 
every refuge that will afford protection, is utilized. I can 
assure you we did not waste much time going to our hotel. We 
finally reached our destination with the night air still resound- 
ing with the cry, “Take to shelter.” However, there was no 
raid that night, for the aeroplanes had been cheeked by anti- 
aireraft guns some distance from London, and so we missed 
the experience of having bonds dropped upon us. You will 
naturally ask what is the object of bombarding London when 
the number of casualties is insignificant? Ten or fifteen per- 
sons killed a week would not win the war in a thousand years, 
and the material damage is also very slight. Then, why is it 
done? Because of the psychological effect on the minds of men 
and women—the suspense and ever-present fear that something 
is going te come out of the sky. It is the uncertainty which 
causes the nerve racking. It is this same dread of danger that 
can not be forestalled which is so demoralizing in the hospi- 
tals which the Germans bomb. Remember, out in these hvs- 
pitals there is little protection, only canvas or at best wooden 
or galvanized roofs over the heads of the nurses, which afford 
little or no protection. 

In food supplies, England is feeling the effect of the subma- 
rine sinkings, and there is a shortage of some of the staples, 
especially flour and sugar. The portions placed before one in 
the restaurants, though sufficient, are small, and strict limits 
are placed upon the quantities served. At breakfast, for in- 
stance, two pieces of brown war bread were the allowance, and 
two small lumps of sugar—lumps no larger than raisins—and 
if one ordered oatmeal the little pieces might be exchanged for 
the same amount of brown granulated sugar, and then one 
would have to drink one’s coffee without being sweetened, 

I want to speak for a moment of some of the great hospitals 
in London, and especially the orthopedic hospitals, where they 
rebuild the human wreckage of war. It was one of the most de- 
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pressing as well as one of the most encouraging sights I saw 
abroad. It was really marvelous to see the way in which sur- 
geons at these institutions salvage the men who are sent there, 
and it means much for the economic future of the nation. 
Some men come in without arms, some without legs, some are 
blind, others are so shattered in their heads or bodies that it 
seems impossible to do anything to remedy their pitiful condi- 
tion. I have seen men with parts of the jaw fractured, others 
with nose and cheeks lacerated by a piece of shell. In re- 
storing face wounds where the bone has been cut away they take 
a piece of a rib of the wounded man to replace the loss, carefully 
fitting the new part into the cavity. Or, if this be impracti- 
cable they take the rib from a brother or sister or some other 
near blood relative. I saw one of these men after he had been 
treated for several months. They showed us a picture of him 
taken the day he was received at the hospital. The change 
was almost unbelievable—his nose, cheek, «: u one-half of his 
jaw had been blown away. When I saw him several months 
after the initial treatment, while there was still a frightful 
scar, he was able to use his jaw almost as well as you or I. He 
could speak, he could eat, and all without pain. One man who 
had lost a leg at the thigh and the other at the knee was so 
reconstructed by the use of artificial limbs that for several 
moments after I saw him I was not aware he was not using 
his natural legs. Another man had lost an arm at the shoulder 
and had an artificial one, which was so adjusted with contriv- 
ances and pulleys that he could use it with almost the same 
power and dexterity as formerly. He was able to write, ride 
a bicycle, use a typewriter, row a boat, dig with a spade, and 
even shave himself. I saw him lift, at arm’s length with the 
artificial limb, a 50-pound sledge hammer, and what was prob- 
ably more startling was to see him take his pouch of tobacco 
from one pocket, which he held in one hand with his pipe, and 
then with the contrivance on the artificial hand take a pinch 
of tobacco and pack it into his pipe. Many soldiers suffer from 
shell shock, due to the terrific bombardment to which they have 
been subjected. They may be physically sound and in perfect 
health except for dislocated nerves. Some are unable to walk; 
others can not use their arms or hands. For hours volunteer 
nurses sit beside these men, searching with electric vibrators 
for a nerve which yet has life. Perhaps at first the dormant 
nerve will respond by only an almost imperceptible quiver, but by 
constant treatment day after day it will be restored to its nor- 
mal condition. Then another nerve is treated, until finally the 
man can again walk or use his hands. 

At the military hospital at Sheperds Bush, 1,200 patients are 
cared for, and, in addition to medical treatment, when they are 
strong enough they are taught gainful trades, so that they may 
again become factors in the industrial life of the nation. In 
one of the wards I met a young fellow who had come to the 
hospital so terribly mangled that his case was considered hope- 
less. He had been buried for four hours by a shell explosion 
along the Somme. After months of careful treatment his 
broken body had been rebuilt and he was bright and cheerful. 
I asked him how he felt. Oh, I am feeling fine. Better days 
ahead.” 

Great Britain cares for her blinded sailors and soldiers at 
St. Dunstans Hospital, where 850 of these unfortunates are 
quartered. The hostel is situated on the estate of Mr. Otto 
Kahn, of New York, who contributes the use of his property to 
this splendid work. Sir Arthur Pearson, himself blind, is the 
financial sponsor to the institution. The men are taught useful 
occupations and everything is done to prevent the blinded sol- 
diers from falling into the slough of despond, which usually 
engulfs a man who has suddenly lost the sense of sight. Instead 
of this, his fighting spirit is aroused as he learns of the full and 
wonderful lives of usefulness achieved by others, and he realizes 
that closed eyelids do not mean lack of vision. He is inspired 
with the motto, What others can make of life, I can also 
make.“ Gainful trades are taught, which will enable these 
sightless men to take their places in the economic world. Short- 
hand writing, telephone operating, shoe repairing, mat and 
basket making, joinery, gardening, poultry raising, and massage 
are the occupations in which these blind veterans find their 
opportunities to again become factors in the industrial life of the 
nation. Many volunteer workers give their time and patience 
to this noble work. The men are taught to read and write by 
the Brailie system, and a short address I made to some of the 
workers was handed me as it had been taken down by the blind 
typist in this code of the sightless. The days are divided into 
class and lecture room exercises, shopwork, and recreation. In 
many of the workrooms the men were singing as their nimble 
fingers plaited the baskets and mats, and everywhere there was 
an absence of that depression and helplessness which is so often 
associated with a life of blindness. 


In the shops, although there are sighted foremen in each 
department, the instruction is mainly given by men who are 
themselves blind. The more intelligent and apt soldiers are 
kept to be pupil teachers, in order to encourage the newcomer 
by the fact that he is profiting by the knowledge of a man who 
was himself blinded on the battle field only a short time before. 

Manuel, former King of Portugal, is devoting his life as a 
volunteer to this work, and his wife is doing her part by scrub- 
bing floors and performing every kind of work, no matter how 
menial. The amount of ingenuity that has been put into this 
salvaging of human beings is one of the marvels of the war. 
The science of medicine and surgery under the spur of neces- 
sity has made rapid strides in the past three years, and the 
knowledge and experience acquired will be one of the compensan- 
tions for the sacrifices made. When the true history of this 
war is written in the perspective of future years it will tell of 
the movement of ships and of armies, of victories on Jand and 
sea, of heroism in the air and in the depths. It will speak also 
of that great human side of the conflict—the silent, prayerful 
sorrows of devoted mothers, wives, and daughters. It will tell 
of the men of genius and women of patience who gave every 
ounce of their strength and the full measure of their skill to 
the task of restoring human beings, of rebuilding the bodies and 
the minds of men seemingly hopelessly injured, and implanting 
in their shattered frames hope and confidence to fight life’s 
battles anew. 

Last summer I happened to have a neighbor living next to 
me on Long Island by the name of William Soloman, a’ banker, 
but I had to go to London to find out the philanthropic work he 
is doing and I want to pay my tribute to his generosity. In 
one of our trips I visited a magnificent house in Regent Park 
that had been turned into a hospital, equipped with a staff of 
nurses, doctors, and all the necessary appliances, and I was told 
a it was maintained by Mr. William Soloman, of New York 

ity. 

On our first Sunday in England a very gracious compliment 
was paid us. Under the escort of Mr. Ian Malcolm, M. P., we 
were conducted through Windsor Castle, the great halls of this 
ancient fortress-palace being opened as a special favor. We 
were first taken to St. George’s Chapel, the meeting place of 
the Knights of the Garter, where we were honored by being 
seated in the stalls occupied by the knights when in attendance, 
At the close of the services the great organ, in deep, duicet 
tones, peeled out the“ Star-Spangled Banner,” the first time in 
history that the American national anthem had echoed in this 
stately church. : 

The day previous to our departure for the Continent was a 
memorable one, for we had the opportunity of hearing Lloyd- 
George deliver in the House of Commons one of his masterpieces 
of oratory. This great commoner, every fiber of whose being 
responds to the call of democracy—alert, resourceful, courageous, 
and determined—delivered on behalf of the sailors and soldiers 
of Great Britain, one of the finest, most inspiring eulogies that 
I have ever listened to. We lunched that day with many of the 
leaders of Parliament, and to my oft-repeated query, “ What 
can America do to help bring this war to a speedy termination?“ 
I invariably received the answer, “ Build ships, aeroplanes, and 
guns.” Transportation is undoubtedly the greatest factor in 
the struggle. On it depends not only the sending of soldiers 
but the shipment of supplies to maintain them. Transportation 
is vital also for the support of our allies. Both airships and 
artillery are almost as assential to the success of our cause 
as ocean tonnage. As Sir Charles Beresford, retired admiral of 
the British Fleet, said, We want guns, guns, guns; and then 
more guns.” Mr. Lloyd-George was equally as emphatic about 
the need of ships, aircraft, and artillery. He said, “ Do not 
overlook the supreme importance of a large number of guns of 
all sizes, especially the 8-inch caliber and larger.” 

Let me put the requirements of this war in the form of an 
alliteration: Men, money, munitions, merchant ships, motor 
planes, and moral courage to fight to the end. 

Among other things we saw during our stay in England was 
the censorship bureau which exercises contro] over all com- 
munications not domestic in origin and destination, whether 
sent by cable or messenger, by ship or wireless. Five thousand 
persons are employed in this important service, 2,000 of whom 
are attached to the Liverpool office and 3.000 to London, All 
mail is divided into two great classes, social and commercial. 
Every package and every letter, many thousand pieces a week, are 
examined by the readers. A great staff of language experts is 
employed, capable of translating 150 different languages and 
dialects. ‘The newspapers, books, medals, photographs, and 


merchandise condemned for violation of the censorship or con- 
traband regulations, fill warehouses. Many were the ingenious 
devices employed to send rubber into Germany. 
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the form of candy, macaroni, and even gilded jewelry. We 
were shown one of the medals struck off to commemorate the 
sinking of the ill-fated Lusitania, as well as badges bearing 
the portrait of the deposed King of Portugal, which had been 
sent to Lisbon in the hope that this would stir up civil strife 
and thus weaken one of the allies. 

One department is devoted to the detection of invisible writ- 
ing—a laboratory equipped with chemicals and test tubes, where 
experts examine every letter suspected of containing hidden in- 
formation. But no secret code is too subtle, no method of trans- 
mission is too cleverly devised to evade the vigilance of the censor 
inspectors, and every bit of information, no matter how trivial, 
is examined and tabulated. The bureau furnishes the navies 
and armies of the allies with intelligence of military and naval 
operations and plans of the enemy and cooperates with the navy 
in maintaining the blockade by sending to the patrolling fleets 
advance information pertaining to ocean-borne cargoes. It pre- 
vents disloyal British citizens and enemy spies from forwarding 
valuable information to Germany and by its close scrutiny of 
transactions has stopped all trading with the enemy. Many 
tons of propaganda sent out from Germany to neutral and allied 
nations have been seized and destroyed. By intercepting all 
correspondence it has paralyzed the enemy's commercial enter- 
prises in foreign lands; it has also foiled his plots and check- 
mated his widespread spy system; it has made it impossible 
for unpatriotic persons in Great Britain to send securities abroad 
to escape burdensome taxes and the possible conscription of 
their wealth; and to a large extent, by withholding their mail, 
it has put a stop to the machinations of German agents who 
were endeavoring to raise the cost of supplies by sending to 
dealers in neutral countries spurious and extravagant offers to 
purchase foods and munitions. The British censorship has 
three principal functions—to prevent information of military 
value from reaching Germany; to collect and coordinate“ intel- 
ligence ” for the use of the various departments of its own Gov- 
ernment; and to act as a deterrent to all enemy undertakings. 
In addition to supplying information to the British authorities, 
it has also furnished our Government with much valuable in- 
formation. In many ways it has been an important factor in 
preventing Germany from obtaining supplies, money, or credit 
from foreign countries and has lessened to a large degree the 
full effect of the insidious propaganda which has been car- 
ried on. 

Another very important department and one somewhat closely 
related to the censor bureau is that of the blockade, We were 
shown files containing 500,000 cards giving the names, addresses, 
shipments, and so forth, of business firms all over the world. 
This vast amount of data enables the blockade committee to 
study and become familiar with market conditions everywhere 
and to know in advance of shipments intended for Germany. 

From London we proceeded to Folkstone to take the morning 
boat to Boulogne, but a heavy gale was blowing and the sea 
was running so furiously that the authorities closed the port. 
We had to await the abatement of the storm, and it was not 
till afternoon that the ship was finally permitted to sail. Then 
followed two hours of misery. Sixteen hundred soldiers and 
100 civilians made up the passenger list, and out of that 1,700 
I think at least 1,699 were seasick. Our passage was protected 
by English gunboats and aeroplanes. Through this lane of de- 
stroyers, men and supplies in ever-increasing numbers are sent 
to France. 

As they are not operating sleepers on any of the railroads, 
we had to sit up all night on our journey to Paris. We were 
received in France with the same courteous attention and the 
same hearty welcome that had been extended to us in England. 
After paying our respects to our ambassador, Mr. Sharpe, we 
made arrangements for our trip to the front. Before leaving 
for the battle line we visited the tomb of Lafayette in its 
obscure corner of the old cemetery. We placed a wreath en- 
twined with red, white, and blue ribbons upon the grave of 
this great patriot and companion of Washington. The tomb of 
Napoleon, about which cluster such memories, such associations 
of the great conqueror, was opened to us. In the courtyard of 
the Invalides, just in front of the chapel where lie the remains 
of Napoleon, a vast collection of war relics has been deposited. 
In the place of honor, decorated with flowers and rosettes, 
stands the aeroplane of Capt. Guynemer, the “ Vieux Charles.” 
In this machine the gallant Guynemer, the idol of France, 
brought down 16 of the 54 enemy planes credited to his valor 
before fate overtook him. 

That evening we were the guests of Gen. Pershing and his 
staff. The impression made upon us by Gen. Pershing was that 
of an officer of ability, force, and courage, capable of leading 
our troops to victory. His charge to the American soldiers 
voices the spirit of our Nation; 
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You are now in France to expel an enemy that has invaded this 
beh bs land. Your first duty is to fight against this foe and protect 

You are here also to lift a shield above the poor and weak. You will 
be kind, therefore, to the aged and to the invalid. You will be courte- 
ous to all women, and never have so much as an evil thought in your 
mind. You will be very tender and gentle with little children. You 
will do well, therefore, to forswear the use of all liquors. 

You will do your duty like brave men, Fear God. Honor your 
country. Defend liberty, 

God have you in His keeping. 

We had the keen pleasure of meeting our colleague, Con- 
gressman LAGUARDIA, of New York, now a captain in the 
Signal Corps of the Army. Last summer Congressman La- 
GUARDIA, who had in the few months of his membership in 
the House won distinction for his activities in legislative 
work, enlisted in the Aviation Service. His patriotic and un- 
selfish action, placing his loyalty to country above his personal 
interests, won for him the praise of every Member of Congress. 
He is now stationed at the American training camp just outside 
of Naples, Italy, and I feel confident that he will bring credit to 
his uniform and honor to himself. 

Paris to-day presents almost the same appearance that it did 
before the war. It is true that the streets are full of soldiers, 
and that women and old men have to a very large degree taken 
the places of men in the stores, but the streets at night are as 
brilliantly lighted as formerly, the restaurants and theaters 
are open, the shops offer their usual display of attractions, and 
business goes on in much the same way as it did in pre-war days. 

Mr. John Ball, writing from Paris, gives this picture of the 
city under war conditions: 

The grand boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Bonne Nouvelle 
are crowded as of old. Morning or afternoon, whether there are fitful 

leams of sunshine or “ chill November's surly blasts sweep the leaves 
rom the trees, they are a blaze of color and movement. he borizon 
blue uniforms of French officers mingle with British and American 
khaki and Itallan gray-green, with here and there a red fez and black 
face; and the gray days do not exclude touches of color from women's 
toilets. At nighttime the same crowd, but with civilian black pre- 
ponder ne, ostling and good-humored. ‘The cafés and terraces are 
ull. At half past 9 shrill whistles and distinctive clapping of hands 
are heard. No need to ask what these sounds portend. They are the 
signals that the closing hour is come. ‘There is no grace, he cafés 
empty as if by magic. 

Underlying it all, there is that ever-present nervous strain 
and the faces of the men and women show the tension under 
which they are living. They are economizing, too, and hus- 
banding their resources, as France, for three and a half years, 
has borne the brunt of the conflict. Think for a moment of 
her burden; think, too, of the rekindled heroism of her people 
that carried forward her soldiers under the most terrible blows 
of war ever known. One and a half million of her sons dead, 
one and a half million more either prisoners or so injured as to 
be of no further military service; thousands of her women 
and children victims of the savagery of war; scores of her cities 
and towns shapeless ruins; hundreds of acres of her rich soil 
desolate wastes; her churches desecrated, her homes destroyed, 
and yet the spirit of France rises supreme to the horrors, the 
losses, and the sacrifices that she has made and will continue to 
make. The heroic nation, bleeding and maimed, yet neither un- 
nerved nor vanquished, still stands steadfast between Prussia 
and her ambition to rule the world. It is the soul of France 
that speaks through the tears and gloom, giving a promise, like 
the rainbow in the heavens, that democracy is safe in her 
keeping. 

Over and over again I have been asked, “Are the French not 
weary of the struggle? Will they not give up?” Having seen 
the faces of thousands of her soldiers on the march to the 
trenches, faces that wore that calm, steady, undaunted expres- 
sion of men willing to die that France may live, the answer 
invariably must be, No; the French will never stop.” France 
may bleed to death, but so long as her heart beats, her sons will 
march forward to the guns on the battle line and sacrifice their 
lives freely, gladly, for the cause. French courage and morale 
is not weakening; her determination is not waning. France has 
sent to the front her youth, and it has been spent on the battle 
fields of the north. Countless graves scattered far and wide 
upon shell-torn hills and valleys and crowding the waste of shat- 
tered villages tell the story of those early struggles. She is 
sending her older manhood now, men of mature years. Later, 
perhaps, it may be old men who will shoulder the rifle. But 
these grim, blue ranks will be filled, for France, indominable 
France, still lives. Her destiny bids defiance to the holocaust of 
destruction thundering along her borders and leads onward to a 
greatness made sublime by the consciousness of duty nobly, 
heroically rendered for France, for democracy, and for hu- 
manity. How the world misjudged her. How it doubted her 
steadfastness: Many there were who thought her tottering from 
decay, with spirit sordid and crushed, but from the crucible in 
which the souls of her men and women have been tried, there 
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emerges a glorified, ennobled France, radiant with right, true 
and brave and strong. 

Capt. André Tardieu, French High Commissioner to the 
United States, in an address delivered in New York on February 
6 last, said, in speaking of what France had done: 

“We have in the line 15,006 guns of every caliber, and every 
day more than 300,000 shells are turned out by our factories. 
To get those guns, to produce those shells, we created an indus- 
try which did not exist before the war, and which has enabled 
us not only to arm ourselves but also to arm our allies. 

“ Without spenking of what we manufacture for you, and that 
is several hundred guns a month, we have during the last three 
years given to our allies in Europe 1,350,000 rifies, 15,000 auto- 
matic rifles, 10,000 machine guns, 800,000,000 cartridges, 2,500 
guns, and 4,750 airplanes. 

“And the day when faithful Italy found herself in peril—a 
peril which is now averted—within a few hours we brought to 
her front the troops which prove the unbreakable brotherhood 
of our alliance. 

Gentlemen, that is France, such as you must know her, you 
whose children are already fighting on her soil. Such is France, 
who for three years has awaited you, certain that you would 
come.” 

Early on the morning of November 3 we left Paris under 
the escort of Col. Parker, United States Army and Lieut. 
Count Le Marois, of the French Army. Our first point of inter- 
est was reached about 20 miles east of Paris, when we came to 
the battle field of the Marne, where France rose to the fullest 
height of her courage, stood fast, and won the greatest victory 
in her history. In that famous retreat of the allied armies 
from the Belgian frontier they had been overpowered but not 
crushed. Under the deadly hammer blows of the German drive 
they had been forced back, but always in perfect order. There 
was neither rout nor panic under that smashing offensive, 
and every inch of abandoned ground was valiantly contested by 
the soldiers of Gen. Joffre and Gen. French. For weeks success 
had crowned the attacking German columns, and their marvelous 
fighting machine, perhaps the best disciplined and trained 
military organization of which the world has any knowledge, 
seemed to be invincible. But the onrolling tide was at the 
height of its flood; the German Army had reached the extreme 
limits of its range when it crossed the banks of the Marne. 

Gen, Joffre on the morning of September 6 issued to his troops 
the spirited command: 

At a moment when a battle on which the welfare of the country de- 
— is going to begin I feel it incumbent upon me to remind you all 

t this is no longer the time to look behind. All our efforts must be 
directed toward attacking and driving back the enemy. An army which 
can no longer advance must at all costs keep the ground it has won 
and allow itself to be killed on the spot rather than give way. In the 
present circumstance no faltering can be tolerated. 

It is estimated that 3,000,000 men faced each other on that 
bright Sunday morning, when the great battle opened. I wil 
not attempt a description of the fight except in a general way. 
The German advance was in five main divisions, with Gen. Von 
Kluck on the extreme right, nearest to Paris. Next to him was 
Gen. Von Bulow's army. Opposed to them were the allied forces 
under Gen. Joffre. with Gen. Manoury commanding the Sixth 
French Army facing Gen. Von Kluck. During the night the 
famous “ taxicab army ” of some 5,000 or 6,000 men joined Gen. 
Manoury’s forces. This army had been rushed from Paris by 
Gen. Gallieni, who commandeered motor buses and wagons for 
its transportation to the battle field. Gen. Manoury's army 
engaged so vigorously that Von Kluck, evidently thinking he 
was opposed by a heavy force, deployed to the westward in order 
to meet the attack without endangering his flank. This caused 
Von Bulow to swing over to the support of Von Kluck, leaving 
an opening in the center. Gen. Joffre, quick to see his ad- 
vantage, ordered Gen. Foch, who commanded the French center, 
to take the offensive. His divisions broke through the gap, 
rolled back in panic the German columns, and the advance on 
Paris was ended. This battle will go down in history as one of 
the decisive battles of the world. There is little left to-day to 
tell the story of that great victory, for in this stage of the war 
the fighting was more in the old, open formation rather than in 
the trench method, later resorted to, when armies “dug them- 
selves in.” The sturdy French peasants in the three years 
which have elapsed since the booming of cannon rolled over 
the countryside have repaired the villages, rebuilt the roads, 
and restored the land to its former state of cultivation. 

The first real battle front we saw was at Soissons, where there 
was a terrific bombardment last summer, It was here at Chemin 
des Dames, the road of the ladies,” a long, low, nearly level 
ridge, that the French, in seven days’ fighting, expended $100,000,- 
000 of ammunition, As we approached the line, the highways 
became choked with the moving mass of men, guns, and trucks. 


There was no shouting or singing by these silent, grim, deter- 
mined soldiers, No bands played, no colors waved, no sound 
was heard save the thud of marching feet and the clank of mov- 
ing wagons. The men appeared well fed and clothed, and the 
horses were in superb condition. We found this true along the 
whole battle front, and especialy among the British troops. 
There is something inspiring about great masses of men; some- 
thing that stirs one’s blood at the thought of the power of a 
mighty army. All the way from Paris we had met and over- 
taken large numbers of autotrucks, called ' lorries,” which go 
back and forth carrying ammunition and supplies. We passed 
thousands of British and French troops on their way to Italy 
to reenforce the Italians after their reverse. Here let me 
digress n moment from my story. 

The French were already in bitter mood over the Russian 
collapse when the Italian debacle occurred, and while there 
wns neither despair nor discouragement as to ultimate victory, 
there was resentment caused by the breakdown of one ally and 
disappointment over the reverse of the other. ‘Lo thorouglily 
appreciate the feeling of the people, one must remember that 
for years France had been the financial sponsor for Russia, and 
that Russian bonds were a favorite investment of the French 
people, nearly every family owning securities of France's great 
northern friend and Ally. The complete breakdown of re- 
sponsible government at Petrograd mennt, therefore, not only 
an additional burden from a military standpoint, but it meant 
also the loss of millions of dollars of savings. Then came the 
German drive against Italy, with its sudden, unexpected, and 
overwhelming success. 

The Italian disaster was as much the result of Prussian in- 
trigue and insidious propaganda as of Prussian bullets and 
shells, Italy, after months of courngeous fighting by her army 
of soldiers and no less arduous exertions by her army of engi- 
neers, had advanced her battle front far into the territory of her 
foe. It was confidently expected that another smashing offensive 
would bring about the downfall of Vienna. While Italy was 
consolidating her gains and completing preparations for the 
new attack, the forces of German propaganda came to the aid 
of stricken Austria. The Italian Army, exhausted after months 
of intensive fighting among the Alps, where one bloody cam- 
paign had been followed by yet another, petitioned insistently 
for furloughs. Many of the soldiers had been away from their 
homes since the outbreak of the war, and it was stated that 
leaves of absence had been promised them in the fall. When 
these furloughs failed to be granted because of the exigencies of 
the military situation, the men became restive. At the psycho- 
logical moment German agents began their work by appealing to 
the patriotism of the Italians and playing upon their incredulity 
and strong national pride. German spies in large numbers 
began to mingle with the soldiers, harping upon their wrongs, 
enlarging upon their hardships, and emphasizing the injustice of 
their commanding officers. The soldiers were congratulated upon 
their victories, extolled for their valor, and told that as they 
had driven the enemy from their soil they had won their fight 
and that further fighting was needless, but that they were com- 
pelled to continue the conflict because of the selfishness and 
greed of the British. 

Subsidized newspapers carried on the propaganda back of the 
lines, assuring their readers that Italy had accomplished her 
full purpose in entering the war and recounting the probabili- 
ties of an early and honorable peace which would restore sons 
and brothers to the family circle. This propaganda not only 
held out the assurance that Germany did not seek to conquer 
Italy, but that, on the contrary, Prussin would undertake the 
restoration to Italy of her lost Provinces of Italin Irridenta. As 
the result of these newspaper articles and pamphlets, sent 
broadcast over Italy, letters poured in upon the soldiers from 
their wives and mothers imploring them to return home., The 
soldiers, already aggrieved and embittered, became dispirited, 
and when the onslaught, led by Gen. Mackensen at the hend 
of several hundred thousand veteran Prussian troops, poured 
down upon them, they gave way. 

The suddenness of the attack swept them back in precipitate 
retreat, large numbers of prisoners and vast quantities of mili- 
tary stores and equipment falling into the hands of the enemy. 
But to-day Italy, cognizant of the sinister influences that had 
wrought her disaster, is reunited in the presence of the danger 
of an invasion, which threatens not only the destruction of her 
historie cities, filed with the art trensures of the centuries, 
but her national existence. She is making an heroic stand in her 
mountain passes and along her rivers, against the hordes of 
Huns, that seek to overwhelm her. 

As we approached Soissons we obtained our first view of 
aeroplanes operating in the war zone. Soaring bove the roiling 
country, like great eagles, these daring bird men—the cavalry 
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of the air—whose fields of battle are the clouds, darted hither 
and yon across the line, scouting for the enemy. For miles 
here and on our way to Rheims we passed along camouflaged 
roads, protected from aircraft observation by great sereens of 
woven grasses and artificial hedges. 

Soissons was first bombarded in September, 1914, and on every 


side are desolate evidences of the destruction wrought. Under 
that terrific fire, walls collapsed as though they had been made 
of pusteboard, and women and children were buried beneath the 
ruins or blown to fragments as they sought safety in the streets. 
From Soissons to Rheims the road was all but blocked by the 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, ambulance and supply trains. De- 
Spite the heavy traffic and the incessant. rains, the roads were 
in splendid condition. The French take good care of their high- 
ways, for they know how essential it is to an army to have open 
communications. Negroes from French Africa, Cambodians, 
Algerians,*and the peoples from Indo-China, as well as German 
prisoners, are employed in keeping the roads in repair. Mile 
after mile of dugouts, many of them still in use, lined the roads, 
while wire entanglements and trenches ran in every direction. 
These labyrinths of ditches, stakes, and barbed wire cut and 
sear the land from the Alps to the Channel. We saw piles of 
timber cut and trimmed, ready for the trenches and under- 
ground work, with here and there great depots stacked high 
with shells and ammunition. 

As we neared Rheims I happened to see several dark puffs 
of smoke smudge the leaden sky over the lines. Col. Parker, 
who was with us, said that they were shells from antiaircraft 
guns. While we were looking, one of the shells struck home, 
for the great black envelope of a French balloon silhouetted 
itself against the clouds. Like a handkerchief cast to the 
winds, the torn bag flattened itself out, and in fantastic curves 
slowly sank to the earth, a mass of flames. Late in the after- 
noon, when the lengthening shadows of a gray November 
twilight were casting their somber hues upon the battered and 
broken walls, we entered Rheims—ill-fated, battle-scarred 
Rheims—the center of an ancient civilization and for ages the 
sought-for prize of military aggression. What memories and 
associations of the past; what pathos and sorrows of the pres- 
ent are awakened by that name! History, religion, art, ro- 
mance, and chivalry—the epitome of human endeavors and 
nspirations—crowd the centuries of her existence. Rheims to- 
day is a melancholy ruin, a city of the dead, abandoned and 
closed to the outside world. Crowded cemeteries, empty houses, 
demolished sanctuaries, crumbled walls, and battered pave- 
ments tell the story of the bombardment of Rheims. 

Surmounting all, a pathetic monument to the wreckage and 
frightfulness of war, stands the shattered cathedral. For 800 
years this masterpiece of architectural splendor has been the 
shrine of countless thousands. But yesterday the pride of 
France, to-day a bleak and broken relic of its former glory. 
Birds flight their passage through the empty windows, once 
studded by the noblest product of the glazier's art; gothic 
arches and chiseled columns, rich with the tracings of a master 
hand, lie as heaps of dirt upon the pavement, mixed with bits 
of glass and fragments of holy figures. A pile of débris now 
defiled the altar where stood Joan of Arc when her king was 
crowned. Ah, the pity and the wantonness of it all! 

Cardinal Lucon, gray haired and benign, to whose care the 
sacred edifice and its service have long been intrusted, ex- 
tended to us a sad welcome. In the gathering gloom of his 
ruined church this patriotic and devoted prelate, who has 
remained steadfast at his post, came forward to meet us. He 
grasped the hand of each and in a few simple words expressed 
gratification at America’s entrance into the war, For,“ he 
said, “it will mean the restoration of my devastated country.” 
A total of 305 shells have struck the edifice since the beginning 
of the war, 64 of which were fired within the last few months, 
and the ancient church is yet a target for the artillery, each 
shell taking its toll of carved statue and molded arch. f 

During its early bombardment the cathedral was used as a 
hospital, Red Cross flags flying from its spire. But this did not 
save it from destruction, despite the fact that it was filled with 
wounded German soldiers. A scaffolding which had been 
erected for repair work was fired by an exploding shell and the 
flames spread to the woodwork above the main entrance. Soon 
the interior became a raging furnace, which threatened to incin- 
erate the helpless men within. The old cardinal and a young 
priest began the work of rescue. By this time a great crowd 
had gathered outside. Suddenly one of those strange and un- 
accountable phases of mob fury seized the throng made frantic 
by suffering, the killing of relatives and friends, and infuriated 
at the sight of their beloved church in flames. The mob rushed 
to the entrance, demanding that the German soldiers lying on 
their cots be compelled to die in the hell created by their com- 


rades in arms. It is related how the aged cardinal stepped for- 
ward and confronted the angry crowd. Placing himself be- 
tween the mob and its intended victims, with hands outstretched 
in appeal, he said to them, “ Very well, my children; but you 
fhust kill me first.” Silence and shame fell upon the frenzied 
crowd. Then madness gave place to reason, revenge to sympa- 
thy, and with a mighty impulse, as their hearts were moved to 
pity by the benevolence of the cardinal’s act, they sprang for- 
ward, vieing with one another in their efforts to rescue their 
hated enemies in distress. As we lingered in the presence of 
these doleful scenes the only sound that broke the stillness of 
the deserted streets was the deep detonation of distant guns, 
booming on the battle front. That and the echo of one's foot- 
fall on the stones and the throbbing of one’s own heartbeats as 
the terrible sacrifices and the suffering of it, all struck home! 

Passing through the country around Soissons and Rheims we 
noted the seeming indifference of the inhabitants to all personal 
danger. Old men and women were working their farms close 
up to the firing line, women at the plow and old men bent double 
by age and toil spending their ebbing strength at the tasks 
forced upon them by the necessities of war. Occasionally a 
shell would burst overhead, but they kept right on at their work, 
oblivious to all danger, so accustomed have they become to the 
artillery. On our way to Verdun we passed acre after acre of 
vineyards, which have made this part of France.famous for its 
wines. For miles before reaching the historic fortress of Ver- 
dun we saw grim evidences of the titanic struggle. Houses de- 
stroyed—they are always the object of attack—bridges wrecked, 
trees felled, and everywhere soldiers, supply trains, and motor 
kitchens. The very air was laden with depression—a silence of 
dejection reigned over all, as if the spirits of those in the ranks 
were stilled by the memory of those who had made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

One of the peculiar sensations of the battle front is the feeling 
of loneliness. Back of the lines one sees soldiers by the thou- 
sands, but close to the firing line one sees or hears none. Except 
for the roaring of the guns and the whining of the shells, one 
might imagine one’s self in a desert land. When standing on 
the hills at Verdun, knowing that there were thousands of 
soldiers near by, we saw not one of that vast army. The mew 
were concealed in dugouts, trenches, and underground galleries. 
Without the blare of trumpets or the waving of banners, they 
silently awaited the command to “Carry on!” This war is 
devoid of all the glamor, glitter, and romance—yes, of all the 
chivalry, too—which in the past has been associated with great 
military movements. No flags float above the clouds of smoke 
and mist, inspiring men’s hearts with love of country; no 
martial music stirs their drooping spirits; no strains of national 
anthems thrill their souls and steel their courage for the coming 
charge. Everywhere it was the same. Once only in that iong 
journey along the line did I hear music, and then it was a single 
fife and drum corps marching with its company to a reserve 
camp, miles behind the trenches. 

We reached Verdun at noon and dined with the commanding 
general in a vaulted mess hall, deep in the recesses of this 
ancient fortress. Miles upon miles of galleries have been con- 
structed in the fort, 40 and even 60 feet below the surface. As 
we ate our war lunch the plates and glasses on the table trembled 
when the French guns answered the German artillery, for the 
bombardment still goes on. Verdun stands at the apex of a 
great triangle, where the hills that rise from the River Meuse 
crowd down to a narrow pass. Verdun, the rock of destiny, 
against whose slopes were hurled the mightiest assaults in the 
history of man! Verdun, whose hills burst asunder beneath the 
shock of the heaviest cannonading that the world has known! 
It was here that civilization paused before that impact, then 
tottered and fell as the Prussian hosts swept onward; then rose 
again as the dauntless soldiers of France responded to that 
watchword of liberty, “They shall not pass,“ and rolled back 
again, and yet again, the onslaught of the Huns! For ages that 
name will be the brightest page in the history of France, and you, 
as long as you live, will know of the glories of Verdun. 

This historic spot has a place in history as far back as the time 
of the Roman invasion, and from ancient days has been the 
guardian of the eastern frontier. In the reign of Louis XIV, 
Vauban erected a fortification which at that time was the 
greatest in the world, and succeeding generations have added to 
its defenses. The solid rock has been blasted into a vast laby- 
rinth of passages, tunnels, and chambers. A great wall and 
moat still surround the citadel—useless to-day, but silent re- 
minders of the evolution of the science of warfare. 

With the development of modern siege guns the defenses of 
Verdun were strengthened by the construction of a series of 
fortresses on the surrounding hills. There are 11 of these 
great forts, including Vaux, Douaumont, Froidetterre, Hardau- 


mont, Thiaumont, and Souville, and it was for the possession 
of these strongholds that the soldiers of France and Germany 
fought and died. The great battle of 1916 opened on the morn- 
ing of February 21 with a terrific cannonade from the German 
artillery. The imperial general staff had allotted four days 
for the reduction of the fortifications and the capture of the 
city, to be followed by a triumphant march to Paris. “ Nach 
Verdun was the battle cry of the German hosts as their hel- 
meted ranks swept forward behind their barrage of fire. A most 
graphie description of these four days of fighting has been writ- 
ten by Mr. F. B. Austin, from whose article in the Saturday 
Evening Post I quote the following: 

“There was one simultaneous vast roar, which leaped from 
an arc stretching from far in the northwest and passing round 
behind them to the south. It did not cease. Minute after 
minute it continued, unabated, prolonged. In the first sudden 
shock it appeared one colossal bellow of sound, evenly main- 
tained. But as the ear became accustomed to it, instinctively 
analyzed it, it was possible to distinguish spasms of even 
fiercer sound than the general welter—the ponderous concus- 
sion of specially heavy ordnance, the frenzied hammering of 
the quick-firing field guns. The sense of hearing was over- 
wrought, but the view changed not. The mist still hung over 
the landscape, was a curtain before the straining eye. 
down below them on the right a howitzer battery, adventurously 
pushed forward, rent the fog with stabs of orange-red flame. 

“It seemed, in the overpowering blast of the German guns, 
that the French artillery was making no general reply. From 
time to time a shell came whining over toward them, finished 
in an ugly rush and a crash somewhere upon the knoll. They 
scarcely noticed these occasional jinns of death, so ineffec- 
tive were they by contrast with the whirlwind of destruction 
that swept the other way. The habitual ear could now pick out 
the rumbling tramcarlike progress of the heavy shells overhead, 
the fierce rushing drone of the missiles from lighter guns, 
mingling interwoven with the uninterrupted sheet of sound. 

“ What was happening over there among the dark wooded hills? 
Nothing conld be seen, but the experienced imagination sketched, 
conscious that it fell below the reality, fearful havoc distant in 
the fog. Trees suddenly blasted, teppling; parapets leaping 
into the air—horrors in the spout of earth that had been a shel- 
tered dugout; trenches whose walls fell in; men who cowered, 
fear-paralyzed, in a shambles; overhead a ceaseless cracking 
that rained down death; shock upon shock, chaos—such flitted 
through the minds of those who strained their eyes at the fog. 

“The bombardment continued, became monotonous. The fog 
thinned somewhat, but permitted no clear vision. The batteries 
were firing by the map, according to a prearranged program. 
Grouped behind each were the busy gunners, in rapid movement 
of arms and torso, crouching, laboring with swift concentrated 
intensity as they passed the long gleaming projectile from hand 
to hand, thrust it inte the breech, closed, and fired, Behind them 
was a heap of brass cartridge cases, the flat compartmented 
baskets that had held three rounds. The watching officers, 
helmeted, in long closely-buttoned coats, stood behind their sec- 
tions. The battery huried out its stream of death in absolute 
immunity. No enemy shell came to seek it. The fog veiled its 
target. 

“ Beyond that battery was another, in the open like the first, 
almost wheel to wheel with it. And beyond that another, and 
yet others, an endless chain of them, all concealment, 
all firing as fast as sweating, straining men could load and pull 
the lever. From behind came the prolonged, heavy, linked 
detonations of yet other batteries of more weighty metal. Over- 
head the rumble and rush of hurrying shells was as the sound 
of heavy traffic. And ever the indefatigable batteries hammered 
und crashed, spewing forth death in volumes that the men they 
served might live. From behind every hedge, every hillock, in 
long lines across the open—so many that they could afferd to 
neglect the enemy's reply—their tongues of flame shot out, flick- 
ered, indefinitely repeated into the distance. Their infinitely 
repeated detonations smote splittingly upon the ear, were gath- 
ered into one overpowering rear. 

During the black night, while the gun teams of the German 
batteries strained and stumbled forward over shell-torn ground 
to new positions, the French left flank had fallen back from 
Brabant. The German guns hurled an avalanche of projectiles 
blindly upon the new lines of defense, more or less at hazard, 
since no longer did they have them accurately marked upon the 
map. Once more the gray masses swept forward; once more 
the hail of shells beat them down. The end of that day saw the 
center pushed in with wild confusion; but the French resist- 
ance, still alive, determined to perish rather than break. Once 
more the objective had not been attained. Douaumont was not 
even menaced, ] 
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“ The fourth day dawned—the appointed day for final victory— 
and still the struggle continued fiercer than ever. Slowly, 
slowly the German infantry pressed forward, leaving behind 
them a sea of helpless bodies—a gray carpet as perceived from a 
distance. The artillery fire swelled and mounted in paroxysms 
of incredible violence. the German guns hammering in savage 
persistence; the French batteries, lurking for their target, over- 
whelming it in a deluge. 

“On and on pressed the gray infantry, thrust dangerously, 
as night fell, straight at the heart, toward Fort Douaumont. 
A fierce conflict—body to body, rifles that flashed in the face 
of the victim, bayonets perforce shortened for the thrust, grip- 
ping fingers clutching at the throat as men wrestled and 
swayed, roared in an indescribable tumult upon the Ornes- 
Louvemont Read. The defenders had made a supreme rally. 
The Germans fought like men who grasp at victory, maddened 
that it is withheld. The French fought like heroes, @esperately 
outnumbered, who knew their duty was to die. When night fell 
the defense was still intact, but the French had withdrawn to 
their last line, covering Dowaumont. 

“On the morning of the 25th the German guns roared over 
white fields of snow, through veils of the softly falling filnkes 
that fluttered inexhaustibly from the leaden sky. Their thunder 
swelled louder and even louder, as the batteries, which had 
changed position consequently upon the French withdrawal dur- 
ing the night, got to work, searching for their target, more or 
less accurately finding it, despite the difficulty of observation, 
Not a minute was to be lost. The anxious German staff knew 
that the reenforcements of their foes must be hurrying, hurrying. 
Some perhaps had already arrived. If night fell without defi- 
nite victory, the morrow would surely see fresh masses against 
them, reinvigorating the defense. Victory to-day, complete vic- 
tory, Douaumont captured, the pursuit pressed into the streets 
of Verdun, meant victory indeed. 

“ Mighty, therefore, was the effort. By noon every German 
battery was firing at its maximum. Under the leaden sky, 
over the white ground, in the still cold of a bitter frost, their 
thunder swelled and crashed, roaring in a never-ending frenzy. 
Eighteen German divisions were massed to break down all op- 
position. Already they had attacked; again and again. Again 
and again the rapid detonations of the French guns had leaped 
into the din, smiting desperately, frantically, to stay them. Over 
there, in the mist hung gullies of the plateau, on its bare open 
spaces between the woods the snow had ceased to be white, save 
where it fell freshly upon the huddled bodies of the fallen. 

“In the afternoon the weather cleared somewhat. More dis- 
tant views were possible. On the higher of the Twins of Ornes, 
the knolls just southwest of the Foret de Spincourt, stood the 
figure who, more than any other individual, would have to dare 
the answer for all the agony rolled out there before him; for all 
the agony that no eye could measure, spread over continents, 
crying to strange stars. Spiked helmet on his head, a long 
gray cavalry cloak wrapped about him, his field glasses held 
to his eyes by the right hand only, he gazed upon the now dis- 
tant conflict. At his side stood a younger figure, his face 
masked also by the binocular. 

“The great masses of woodland rose dark from the snow of 
the plain, a tong stretch of undulating, climbing treetops. Be- 
yond them the bare bulk of the plateau humped itself yet higher, 
dirty gray against the sky. It rose to a culminating knoli— 
Douaumont! All that bare plateau was whelmed in a drifting 
reek; but the highest point was like a voleano in eruption, 
Great founts of smoke shot up from it incessantly, spread in 
the air in heavy plumes that overhung. Everywhere the in- 
fantry stood thick, waiting. The cannonade mounted to a 
frightful intensity, appalling even the ears now habituated to 
it, bewildering the senses, troubling the sight. French shells 
came whining, screaming, rushing, to burst with loud crashes 
in the woodland arising on the right hand, on the road, and in 
the fields through which the infantry passed. Domes of dark 
smoke ieaped upward from the earth, preceding the stunning, 
metallic detonation. White shrapnel puffs clustered thickly 
above the trees. 

“Across the open space, from a whelm of smoke and noise in 
the distance, groups of gray men were running swiftly toward 
them, shouting inarticulately. Along the edge of the woods 
was a line of pickets. Their weapons rose to the shoulder. 
Sternly, every fugitive but those wounded was driven again 
into the fight. Those who hesitated, screaming under the 
menace of the rifle, dropped, shot. That night, in the great 
map-hung apartment, the war lords received the news that their 
further advance was barred. Next morning a furious counter- 
attack surrounded a handful of defenders in the fort for which 
they had paid so much. The French reinforcements had ar- 
rived.” 
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They did not pass, and the days became weeks, weeks 
months, with the tide of battle ebbing and flowing, attack being 
met by attack, charge by countercharge, with the artillery con- 
tinually blasting away the hills. In September the last assault 
of the Prussian veterans was halted on the northern slope 


of Fort Souville. "Then the French took the offensive, and by 
the 18th of December they had regained more than they had 
lost, and the Germans, after weeks of almost constant fighting, 
were driven back to positions further away from Verdun than 
when they started 10 months before. : 

The city of Verdun is an utter ruin, crumbled and crushed and 
desolate. It has long since been abandoned by its inhabitants, and 
is closed to all civilians. The work of destruction varied with each 
house. Here the blast had swept squarely through the building, 
carrying into ruin behind in the yard the contents of the house. 
Perhaps the telephone still hung to the walls in just the same 
position it had hung when the owner of the house had received 
the message of danger and in precipitate haste had departed 
into the outer darkness. But the house next door had lost only 
its front wall, and you looked into the vacant rooms, still set 
with chairs and beds and all the domestic economy of the house, 
as if you were gazing upon some stage effect in a theater with 
the scene all prepared for a performance. and with you sitting 
before the footlights looking into the interior. Then a great gap 
in the row of houses, a gap filled with piles of bricks, where 
shells had wrought their havoc. Houses completety demol- 
ished—tfront walls, side walls, everything gone. the stones and 
bricks ground into dust, the ironwork twisted into shapeless 
masses, the timbers splintered and charred. House after house 
roofless, others with great holes in their tottering walls, and 
others still that had succumbed to the ravages of the storms 
and had toppled over into the streets, the wreckage blocking the 
passage. 

The great battle of two years age took place on the hills which 
encompass the city. We went out to Fort Souville, 5 miles 
from the citadel. The hill on which it stands has been blasted 


hand grenades, and pieces of shell. Here is the most stupendous, 
the most terrible example of the waste and destruction of war 
imaginable. Ihave seen the ruins of Port Arthur, in Manchuria. 
and have been to the top of 303 Meter Hill, where the Russians 
and Japanese fought for supremacy, but what I saw at Verdun 
was ten times more awful than the ruins of Port Arthur. The 
whole hill has literally been blown to pieces and is a desolation 
of shell holes and craters, filled with cartridges, unexploded 
bombs, and pieces of rifles. The ghastly wastage is appalling. 


When the Germans made that terrible attack they swept on 
over these hills and came up the crests, line after line, like waves 


of the sea. Where once a forest had stood, now nothing but 
blackened stumps remain. Fifty yards from where we were on 
the summit was a shattered tree trunk, torn and blasted, which 


ment to courage, bravery, and determination of which the world 
knows. Let us hope, too, that it is the sepulcher for the hopes 
and ambitions of Prussian military autocracy. 
¥rom Verdun we went to the headquarters of the American 

Army, traveling all night in our machines, the darkness un- 
breken by any lights for fear of aeroplanes. Mile after mile we 
sped along, passing train upon train of army supplies, artillery. 
and regiments of soldiers. But instead of men and trucks and 
guns, the impression made upon one was of some vast machine 
of belts and moving benches that swiftly, steadily, and silently 
carried forward all this vast material, of things human and 
inanimate, to those his beyond. We had dinner at Bur le Due, 
an eld French town, famous for jams and jellies. This once pros- 
perous city of 30,000 is now only half populated, for the incessant 
bombardment of the town by German aircraft has driven away 
thousands of citizens. A large number of people were killed 
the day before we arrived. At the American Army headquarters 
we met the general staff who are planning the campaigns for 
our boys. They told us of their plans and how they were car- 
ing for the men and arranging the details of future battles. 
From there we went to Gen. Sibert's headquarters, passing en 
route Domremy, the birthplace of Joan of Arc. The little hause 
in which she was born still stands, aud in the room where she 
first saw the light of day is a cupbord she used and a few 
personal relics. Gen. Sibert took us to the training schvol 
where our soldiers are being taught trench warfare. They are 
building great cantonments here and everything is being done 
for the comfort and welfare of our men. I talked to many of 
them and they were all full of courage and snap. only chafing’ 
at the delay in getting to the front. I asked them how they were 
being fed and clothed, and they said “all right.” “ How are 
your quarters?” “Fair, but we realize the difficulty of getting 
supplies.” “Have you any complaint?’ ‘Then they gathered 
around me, not a few but scores, and with one accord they said 
“Yes; the delay; for God’s sake, give us a chance to fight!” 
Fear not, oh, my friends, of the result. Fear not for the honor of 
the flag, when these brave boys from America, meet man to man, 
the men on the other side. The “invisible” army of the United 


our ch to the com ta con 
the people and the Army of the United States to fight with us to a 
finish, ready to sacrifice so .ong as it will be necessary, until final vic- 


the 
weak as well as the ty. Therefore the 
ral and these two private soldiers appears to us in extraordinary 


marks the high-water mark of the German advance. One re- grand 


markable occurrence of that onrush was related to us. The 
infantry attack had been preceded by a heavy artillery fire, 
which buried in the ground a French machine gun and its 
crew, over which swept the first line of Germans. These French- 
men dug themselves out of the débris, set up their machine gun, 
and began firing at the Germans from the rear. Caught be- 
tween two lines of fire, the advancing Germans, not knowing 
the strength of the attack. became panic stricken and fell back- 
ward. The few who managed to escape were glad to seek refuge 
behind their own lines. All of the men at this machine gun 
were killed, but they saved the Gay for France. Eight hundred 
thousand men laid down their lives at Verdun—500,000 Germans 
and 300,000 Frenchmen. We saw cemeteries containing 35,000 
graves. I asked where the rest were buried, and the com- 
mandant replied, “ Here they lie beneath your very feet, ground 
back into the elements.” Five men were killed for every 9 
square feet uf earth on this blood-scaked hill! The battle field 
extended over about 33 square miles; every hill and every valley 
tells its story of tragedy and death. A beautiful tribute was 
paid the memory of his sleeping comrades by the general, 
who in reverence saluted the graves as he passed. At the present 


time the firing line is several miles distant, but the French artil- 


lery all around us were firing at the German trenches and the 
German guns would respond. Every few minutes we heard the 
sharp report of a Boche gun as a shell was hurled toward us. 
There was a constant roar of artillery, eur conversation at 
times being interrupted by the din. No greater glory will 
over come to France than the victory of Verdun; no greater 
honor will ever come to a Frenchman than for him to be able 
to say “I, too, fought at Verdun.” ‘To-day, with all its devas- 


tation and ruin, with all the sacrifices of life, with all the 


sorrow it represents; Verdun stands forth as the greatest monu- 


2 -by will stop and uncover 
his head. Travelers through France and from France, from every Allied 


come 
their way to visit these graves, and bring to them tribnte of respect 
and gratitude 


Corp]. Gresham, Pyt. Enright, Pvt. Hay, in the name of Fran I 
hank you: God receive your souls. Adieu. tz 


As reports at this hour come from the war-swept valley of 
the Somme—how welcome the news, how inspiring the tidings 
from those shell-torn fields of Picardy—teiling us that the 
khaki-clad boys from America in ever-increasing numbers are 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the blue-clad boys of France. 
They are redeeming the pledge and the promise of 150 years 
ago, when the soldiers of America and France together tri- 
umphed in the cause of human freedom. Those laurel wreaths 
of victory, scented by hallowed memories of sympathy, friend- 
ship and sacrifice, will again entwine the banners of the great 
Republics as their sons march enward to triumph and to glory. 
In my car I carried a large American flag, and, as we went past 
squads of American soldiers, salute after salute was given to 
the Stars and Stripes. In referring to our boys let me quote 
from Gen. Odlum, of the Eleventh Infantry, Fourth Canadian 
Division, C. E. F.: 

We have recently had quite a ee oF ef American officers attached 


to us. They are splendid fellows. Canadians have taken to them 
at once. e have a t deal of faith in them, and we wish we were 
ne. together. T Americans are making a splendbl impression 
over here. 


That night we slept at Chalons and in the morning proceeded 
to Amiens, in northern France, where we were met by British 
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oficials, who escorted us to a chateau used for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. On the way to Amiens, for several miles 
we drove along the Valley of the Marne. After crossing the 
Marne, we passed numbers of villages partly destroyed by shell 
and bomb fire. Crossing the Aisne River, we came upon a part 
of the battle field of the Aisne, where we saw wire entangle- 
ments and old trenches and piles of worn-out army parapher- 
nalia. For miles these plains are marked by the devastation of 
war. Innumerable dugouts line the road on either side, just as 
they were when they were abandoned. Two miles north of the 
river we passed a village blown to atoms, with not a house 
standing; nothing but foundations, with broken walls a few feet 
high, I saw not a living thing in that city of once happy 
homes, Yes; I did see one living thing. It was a raven on the 
stuinp of a tree, the only inhabitant of this city that had not 
been destroyed by German artillery. 

We lunched at Noyon, the birthplace of Calvin and the scene 
of the coronation of Charlemagne in 768 as King of the Franks. 
Owing to the rapidity of the German evacuation, this city had 
been but little damaged, but its destruction was evidently only 
postponed, for as I utter these words reports tell of the burning 
of the great cathedral and the ruin of the town. For ten days 
now the region between Noyon and Arras has been swept and 
torn by the world’s greatest battle. There has been no such 
battle before. Along that sixty-mile front more men are fighting, 
more cannon are belching, more aeroplanes are maneuvering, 
more poisonous gases are killing, more machine guns are spurt- 
ing, more deadly weapons are maiming, and more carnage is 
seen and experienced than ever before upon the earth. The 
desolated wastes, the broken trenches, the gaping shell holes are 
strewn with the dead and dying as thick as leaves after an 
autumnal frost. The losses are appalling and stupefying. The 
advancing lines by the hundreds are mowed down before the 
withering fire of the machine guns, but the gaps are filled and 
other lines take the place of those fallen, to be in their turn 

` sacrificed to the ambition of the Kaiser. 

That line of fire is creeping seaward like a demon of destruc- 
tion, in a desperate effort to divide the allies and crush their 
lines of communication. It is a path of ruin and despair, of 
plunder and carnage, of rape and outrage, devouring, devasting, 
annihilating. The laws of humanity and of nations alike are 
ignored and trampled upon. Midst the roaring of cannon, the 
whining of shells, the cracking of rifles, rise the cries of the 
mangled, the terrified shrieks of children torn from their 
mother’s side, the agonized moans of girls and women, victims 
of brutal lust. The floodgates of hell have been burst asunder! 
What is the answer? How can the tornado be stopped; how 
can civilization be rescued and humanity saved? There is but 
one answer—only one. Send forward 1,000,000 American sol- 
diers, 3,000,000, yea, 5,000,000, if need be, and in the name of all 
that is sacred and holy we will do it! That thin line of de- 
fense has been bent, it may bend more, but it will never break. 
It is defended by men who do not give up, who may die but 
never yield. - 

In a cable dispatch just published by the Washington Post, 
the famous Franco-British charge which wrested Moreuil from 
the hands of the enemy is graphically described by a wounded 
French noncommissioned officer: 5 

We bad been in line since the night before, meeting almost uninter- 
rupted attacks. Twice during the night we had to yield ground against 
overwhelming forces, but each time our counter attacks had restored 
the situation. 

At dawn the Germans attacked with evergrowing violence, throwing 
two fresh divisions into battle. In spite of the prodigious tenacity of 
our British comrades and ourselves we had to yield one street after 
another, until we finally fell back 300 yards west of the little town, 

At 9.45 the boches were just about to launch a fresh onslaught, but 
we got in first with a tremendous bayonet charge, in which Tommies and 
Poilus fought shoulder to shoulder. The shock took piace on the edge 
of the town and was desperate hand-to-hand fighting, in which we soon 
gained the upper hand, though we were one against three, 

The Canadians fought like lions. I saw two of them at grips with 
10 boches. After putting half of their antagonists hors de combat with 
knives and bayonets, they di of the remainder by grabbing a bag 
of grenades carried’ by one of the boches and hurling one of the gren- 
ades into the midst of the group. 

Two seconds later the ground was clear, and in no time we were in 
the middle of the town, but the enemy clung e ey to the eastern 

ortion. By a clever turning movement from the south we soon had 
hem at our mercy. 

The cool determination of our allies was remarkable. They brilliantly 
avenged their comrades who fell in the first day's fighting. One huge 
Canadian, driving his bayonet into a he, was heard to say, con- 
tentedly, “ Six,” and he went on to find the seventh, At 11 o'clock not 
a living boche was in Moreull, but the streets were covered with corpses, 


On leaving Noyon we entered the battle field of the Somme, 
where, in the late summer of 1916, it is said the English suffered 
320,000 casualties and the Germans 500,000. We passed mile 
after mile of complete devastation, where hardly a house re- 
mains. A cold drizzling rain was falling, which added to the 
depressing effect of the frightfulness that stretched away in 


every direction. Just as night fell we reached a spot where 
once stood the city of Chaulnes, with a population of 10,000, 
now a mass of bricks, without even the semblance of a house 
standing. We stood on piles of débris at what was once the 
center of the city; the sight in that dead silence and in the 
gathering darkness was of the ravages of the demon of destruc- 


tion, in his full power of annihilation. Not a sound save the 
sighing of the winds and the falling of the rain, where but a 
few months ago the laughter of children rang out; not a light 
piercing the night, where only a little while ago the lamp on 
the table, in even the humblest home, welcomed those children to 
the family fireside. Words fail to describe the anguish and the 
sorrow of it all, In one corner of a wall we saw three mounds 
marked by the tricolors of the Republic. They are the sentinels 
of the tomb watching over the city of the dead, where the soli- 
tude is broken only by the wind, moaning as it were, a requiem 
over the graveyard of homes and happiness; every gust whis- 
pering of suffering, sadness and sacrifice. 

Before reaching the chateau we visited at Etaples, a Red Cross 
hospital under the direction and care of Americans. It was here 
that a few months ago a young Boston surgeon, Dr. McLeod, 
was wounded when the Germans bombed the hospital; both 
legs had been cut off, and, owing to his condition, it was neces- 
sary to operate upon him four times. I talked to him as he lay 
in his bed. He was cheerful and bright; in fact, this cheerful- 
ness prevails in all of the hospitals I visited. To my oft-re- 
peated queries of How do you feel?” these brave boys would 
answer, “I am all right; don’t bother about me; we are going 
to win.” And in speaking of these wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals, let me read to you extracts from letters penned by 
a Canadian volunteer, written to his loved ones at home from 
55 cot, where he lay with both legs paralyzed after the drive on 

alais: 

Capt. Morris, of the Queen's Own, of Toronto, led an attack on the 
Germans with two companies, He got an alignment of an X nature, 
got within 200 yards when his arm was shot. Come on, boys,“ he said, 
and waved his arm, only to get a mortal wound. 

He told of a joke, how one of the boys in writing to his grand- 
mother related that they “ drove out the Germans” from a cer- 
tain town. “Drove them out,“ said the old lady. “If I had 
been there I would have made them walk.” 

Again he wrote: 

It is noticeable that officers never ask men to go on a hazardous duty 
that they wouldn’t do themselves. It was never too rainy a night for 
our captain to go out on the 1 patrol. 

thing in England is self-sacrifice, cheerfully rendered, from news- 
boy to banker and railroad president. The farmers parner their eg 
and produce to take them to place on the altars of their churches, to be 
forwarded to the hospitals and wounded. The children give their pennies 
to the tobacco funds, Belgian, or 8 funds. It's a fine old world, 
and I sincerely hope St. Peter is blind, tired, and forgetful in opening 
the mates for any of our array 

Col. . of Toronto, called to his men, “Center close.” Only 196 
responded out of 887. he gee old colonel wept, the boys said, as he 
remarked, * Boys, there will be many sad homes in Canada to-night.” 
He had fought with rifle and bayonet, too. 

I never heard of the Scotch running away, or a Canadian. 
as steady as wildcats. God, how they die! 
gt? live again. 

here is a Scotch corporal here who is much of a fatalist—alwaya 
saying that when your time comes it comes. He was going over the 
top one night, and we twitted him about covertly putting an extra pistol 
in his pocket. He said, “ Weel, Ah might meet wi' er German whose 
last day haed come.” 

By the way. have you heard the latest gossip about Kaiser Bin? The 
boys say they are going to bust the mainspring of the “ Watch on the 
Rhine.” We hear be has bought up all next year’s crop of Georgia 
watermelons so he can feed his men on the Rhine. 

The reckless courage and desperate, absolutely fearless fight- 
ing of the Seotch have earned for these men from the land of 
the heather the sobriquet of Ladies from Hades.” A story is 
told of two old French women when for the first time they be- 
held the kilts and tartans of a highland regiment. “ Zay must 
be weemen,” said one. Non.“ replied her friend,“ zay are men.” 
“Ah,” said the other after deep thought, “eet is ze famous Mid- 
dlesex regiment.” 

From the chateau we visited Calais, the great distributing 
point for a part of the British Army. Here is where the sup- 
plies are received and sent forward—ammunition, food. and 
everything that is required at the front, from pins to projectiles. 
Many Chinamen are employed in these great storehouses load- 
ing and unloading ships and trains. They told us a very inter- 
esting story about these Chinamen, who, by the way, come from 
northern China. This town is frequently bombarded from the 
air. After these Chinamen liad been here a short time they 
became panic-stricken and went to the boss and told him.“ We 
came contract to work, no contract bomb.” I do not know how 


They stand 
They must think and know 


they settled the strike, but the Chinamen remained. One day, 
when a very heavy bombardment was going on, an officer hap- 
pened to look up at the trees and was ainazed to find them full 
of Chinamen, who had conceived the idea that it was the safest 
place to be and the higher the better. 


To assist them in their 
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scramble to the branches the Chinamen had left their shoes 
behind at the base of the trees. As the officer approached, he 
noticed one Chinaman coming to the ground, and he said to him, 
“What is the matter; are you coming down for your shoes?” 
“No,” said the Chinnman, “me no wantee shoes, me wantee 
tallee tree.” 

At Calais are great reconstruction works where everything 
from the battle fields that can be of service is made over and 
sent back to the lines. Immediately after a battle the first con- 
sideration is the care of the wounded and then of the dead. 
After this the salvage corps, depending, of course, upon condi- 
tions. come with their lorries and gather up everything that is 
of value—helmets. rifles, gas masks, bicycles. wagons, artillery, 
and shoes. I was much impressed by one shop employing hun- 
dreds of persons, where they reconstruct 25,000 pairs of shoes 
a week, They are first disinfected and scrubbed, then sorted 
to cull out those too badly damaged to be renovated—these 
may be cut up for patches or made into shoe laces; they are 
then soaked in a compound to make them pliable. after which 
experts go over them and designate by chalk marks the re- 
pairs to be made, placing with each shoe the aew part. After 
they have been hulf-soled or patched, they are again sorted, 
this time to bring the same sizes of rights and lefts together. 
The final treatment consists of a bath in oil which makes them 
strong and serviceable. Strangely enough the soldiers prefer 
these second-hand shoes to new ones. Many soldiers unfit for 
military duty, women, and prisoners of war are employed in 
these shops. The prisoners are paid a small wage and all 
whom we saw seemed happy and well satisfied. There were 
shops where rifles and machine guns are repaired, bicycles re- 
made, helmets cleaned and restored, and wagons made ready 
for service. The heavy artillery and the brass cartridge cases 
are sent back to England. and we were told that by refilling 
and repriming old cases which, for instance, when new cost 
$36,000 a saving of $30.000 was effected. We saw them build- 
ing large pigeon cotes on wheels, the use of homing pigeons 
being a very effective method of communication along the 
battle line I have seen it stated that despite the use of shot- 


guns by the enemy, 98 per cent of the carrier pigeons reach their. 


destination. The breeding of these pigeons is now one of the 
wur industries of Great Britain, and these well-trained birds 
are an important adjunct to the wireless, telegraph, telephone, 
wigwag. flash, bicycle, and messenger services employed in the 
transmission of orders and reports. From the salvage plants 
we went to the army bakery where two hundred thousand 
2. pound loaves of white bread. made from American-grown 
wheat, are turned out every 24 hours. Every loaf is weighed 
and seasoned before being shipped to the front. While non- 
combatants are required to use war bread, the soldiers very 
properly are supplied with wheat loaves. 

France is also doing wonderful work in her restoration 
plants, saving annually millions of dollars by the utilization 
of this jetsam of battle. which in the early stages of the war 
was considered worthless. In and around Le Mans are estab- 
lishments where they renovate monthly 50.000 uniforms and 
overcoats, 125,000 undergarments, 3.500 pairs of shoes, 60,000 
pairs of trench boots, 270,000 sheepskin capes, 25.000 steel 
helmets, and 120,000 pieces of equipment. In addition, each 
month there are made from clothing that is not repairable 
100.000 pairs of slippers. 50,000 caps, 120.000 canteen cases, 
75.000 shoe laces, 10,000 wash rags, and 20,000 cloth bags for 
bread loaves. 

If some one should ask me as to one of the many things that 
impressed me from a business man’s standpoint, I would say 
that it was the system with which this war is being con- 
ducted, not only from a military standpoint but from an indus- 
trial one It is organized efficiency on a grand scale, where 
nations, not armies, are making a business of warfare. Great 
Britain, France. and Italy realize they are not fighting a war 
as wars have been fought in the past. To-day it means mobiliza- 
tion of all man power and the utilization of all resources. Sacri- 
fice and economy are synonymous terms in this great struggle. 

One of the most impressive facts along the battle fronts as 
well as behind the lines is the order which prevails everywhere 
and in everything. There is neither confusion nor hurry. 
Every man has his appointed task to do, and he does it methodi- 
cally. Nothing is left to chance, for every action of the soldier, 
every movement of the guns or supply trains, every action on 
the land or in the air, goes forward according to a regular, 
closely dovetailed plan. When a barrage is lifted and the 
charge takes piace, it is timed to the second, the watches of the 
commanding officers being regulated to the exact time. Here 
let me deviate a moment from my narrative and speak of the 
deadly gases, the horror of the trenches. A new chapter of 
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warfare was opened when the Germans introduced the use of 
poisonous gases. It was at the second battle of Ypres that this 
instrument of death was inaugurated. They first used large 
steel tanks containing the liquefied gas. These were set up on 
the outer edge of the trenches with the nozzles pointed in the 
direction of the British lines. When a favorable breeze sprang 
up the gas was released, which was carried down with the wind. 
The method of installing the gas containers was soon recognized, 
for the preparations were always visible, and it became easy to 
destroy them by artillery fire, which frequently did great dam- 
age to the Germans themselves. The present method is to fill 
shells with the liquid gas, which are fired from the guns in 
the same way as other shells. For short range a special gun 
has been devised. 

Upon our return to the chateau from Calais we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Gen. Fawkes and the judge advocate general of 
the British Army. The next morning we drove to Arras, which 
has been badly damaged by shell fire. The great cathedral is 
a mass of ruins, only one arch remaining over the lofty aisle. 
Wherever there had been a bronze tablet or statue in any 
church or upon any monument, it had been chiseled off by the 
Germans for the manufacture of cartridges and fuzes. Many 
troops are stationed in Arras, it being close to the firing line. 
From here we went to the American engineers’ camp, some dis- 
tance away. There we met the boys from home, many of them 
from the city of New York, and it was a keen pleasure for us 
to meet them and, I feel, for them to have met us. They were 
comfortably housed in galvanized roofed barracks, ceiled with 
wood and warmed with stoves. They were happy in their con- 
dition and satisfied with their equipment and food. They were 
laying railroads, digging ditches, and building bridges, prepar- 
ing for the great forward move which will mean victory to 
our arms. We went from here to Vimy Ridge, passing on the 
way innumerable dugouts and abandoned barracks. I was much 
amused by many of the signs in these barracks, for the British 
and Canadians had marked the crude streets with names from 
home. One street was called “ Picadilly,” another the “ Strand,” 
while yet another was “ Manitoba Boulevard.” One sign in par- 
ticular caught my attention. It read, “To Petrograd,” with a 
finger pointing to that far-off capital. 

In one of the early campaigns, when the British were using 
more oriental troops than at present, it is related how a stranded 
Sikh, arms upraised, walked over to the German first-line 
trench. He had been surprised in a “ starlight” in“ No Man's 
Land,” and with oriental cunning decided he had no recourse 
but to surrender. Upon reaching the Boche trench he as- 
sumed an attitude of high glee at being freed from bond- 
age (7). Scores of his comrades, dissatisfied aud in revolt, 
were ready to desert, he said. The Germans were delighted at 
the news and gave him a fine night and suggested his going back 
to the allied lines to bring over his comrades. He reached his 
own first-line trench, telling his officer in command of his ad- 
venture and ruse to get back to his friends. For this he was 
gazetted for a commission. 

We saw troops going into the lines and troops returning from 
the trenches, the latter very grimy and dirty; but they were 
swinging along the roads in that happy-go-lucky way which 
tells that they are in this fight to the finish. We climbed up 
Vimy Ridge, passing by a great gun which had taken part in the 
bombardment only the day before. From the summit of Vimy 
we obtained a splendid view of Lens and could see the German 
lines in the distance. The hill was a mass of shell holes filled, 
as at Verdun, with the relics of war. In one hole I saw the 
skeleton of a poor soldier whose life had been given in the cause 
for which he fought. The uniform was so faded and tattered 
that I could not tell whether it was Canadian or German. The 
fleshless hand still grasped a book, torn and weather worn. I 
reached down and found that the last thing which the glazing 
eyes of that poor soldier had beheld as the twilight of life had 
faded into the night of eternal sleep, had been a message from 
the Holy Bible. We could see the flash of the German guns, 
hear the shriek of the shells, followed by the detonation of 
the explosion. We could see where the shells struck, for great 
masses of brick and dust would be thrown into the air as 
the projectiles exploded. The allies’ guns would respond, 
and flash after flash, followed by the roar, came to us as we 
stood there watching this scene of actual warfare. Above us 
in the clear sky many airships circled about, taking observa- 
tions and not'ng the effect of the artillery fire. Vimy Ridge 
will forever stand on the roll of honor of Canada’s fight for home 
and freedom. Here the blood of the Dominion soldiers was 
given like water when these brave boys from across the border 
marched up those heights and drove back the Germans. Vimy 
Ridge will stir the blood of Canadians for generations to come, 
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for it represents the heroism and courage and the supreme 
sacrifice of Canadian manhood in the great struggle to make the 
“world safe for democracy.” 

The next day we went to Albert, which has been only partly 
destroyed. The great modern cathedral, however, is a mass of 
ruins. This famous church of Notre Dame de Bebrieres is 
crowned with a statue of the Virgin, which has bent forward 
and is now hanging from the campanile with the face of the 
Madonna gazing on the ground. The French have the belief 
that the statue will not fall until the war ends in their triumph, 
From there we went to Fricourt, or at least to what had been 
that city, for it exists no longer. 

The whole country shows the effect of the battles that have 
been fought here. For miles and miles it is nothing but deso- 
lation, with the ruins of houses, broken trees, and implements 
of agriculture standing out in the weather, going to decay. In 
many places in this valley of the Somme the land has been 
so torn up that it is not possible to raise enough to support a 
single family. It must all be leveled and cleared of the débris 
before pecple can live here again. We walked over many parts 
of this battle field, picking up pieces of shell, grenades, and 
belts. We went down into many of the dugouts, great rooms 
excavated in the chalky earth, 30 or 40 feet below the surface. 
Everything is just as it was when the battle swept over the 
field, save for the rescue work of the hospital staff and the ac- 
tivities of the salvage corps. The underlying strata of the 
ground along the Somme is chalk, which, under the heavy 
downpours, is turned into slimy mud. As John Buchan wrote: 

It filled the ears — eyes and throats of our men; it plastered their 
clothing and min erously with their diet. Their grandfathers 
who had been at 9 — 1 co have told them something about mud, 
but even after India and South Africa the mire of the Somme seemed 
a grievous affliction. 

Let me give you a description of this battle, where Briton 
and German contended for mastery. 

“All night long, without cessation, the batteries of both sides, 
knowing exactly their opponent’s range, fired perpetually. All 
night long searchlight bombs were thrown. All night long 
golden and red and yellow streams of flame or the sudden jagged 
flash of an explosion lit up the black smoke of burning buildings 
and fields in the valley or showed the white pufflike low clouds 
of the bursting shrapnel. Not for an instant did the roar di- 
minish, not for a second was the kindly veil of night left unrent 
by a fissure of vengeful flame. Yet all night long, as cease- 
lessly as the great guns poured out their angry fury, so did men 
pour out their indomitable will, and in that hell light of battle 
flame engineers labored to construct bridges, small bodies of 
troops moved forward to join their comrades in the trenches 
who had been able to make a footing the day before, and all 
night long those ghastly yet merciful accompaniments of a 
battle field—the ambulance corps—carried on their work of 
relief. The searchlights swept up and down the valley like 
great eyes that watched to give direction to the venom of war.” 

At Peronne we visited the citadel and saw the city a complete 
mass of ruins, where the devastation had been planned and con- 
summated by the German Army. Some shelling, as at Albert, 
had been done by the attacking allies, but the bulk of the de- 
struction had been wrought by the Germans when they evacu- 
ated the place. The favorite way of demolishing a house was 
to blow out the front wall, which would let in the elements and 
eventually cause the whole building to collapse. Street after 
street presented the terrible spectacle of frontless houses, and 
here in the deserted rooms we saw beds, bureaus, and chairs, 
with the ca pets still on the floors and pictures on the walls. I 
went into many of these former homes and saw hanging on the 
hooks clothing and hats, just as they were left when the poor 
people were driven out. In one house I saw lying on a table a 
child’s tin horse, dented and marred by the little infant who 
had played with it. Where, my friends, to-day is that little 
tot, and where is its mother and the thousands of girls and 
women who once lived in this happy valley? 

From here we went to Bapaume, another town deliberately 
destroyed. The huge cathedral, as in other cities, had been de- 
molished. While we were here we could hear the bombardment 
at Cambrai, for we were not many miles away from the firing 
line. It was here that squadrons of tanks, those terrible en- 
gines of war adapted from American tractors, were used with 
such deadly effect. The general in command of the corps sent 
before the battle to every officer and man of the tanks this 
order of the dax: The Tank Corps expects that every tank this 
day will do its damnedest.” They did. As the pilot of one of 
tuem told me, they played “ merry hell.“ They moved forward 
in small groups, several hundred of them, rolled down the Ger- 
man wire, trampled down its lines and then crossed the deep gulf 
of the Hindenburg main line, pitching their noses downward as 
they drew their long bodies over the parapets, rearing up again 


with their long forward reach of body and heaving themselves on 
to the ground beyond. The German troops knew nothing of the 
fate that awaited them until out of the gleam of dawn they saw 
these great numbers of gray, inhuman creatures bearing down 
upon them. A German officer whom I saw te-day, one out of 
thousands of prisoners who had been taken, described his own 


Sensations. At first he could not believe his eyes. He seemed 


in some horrible nightmare and thought he had gone mad. 
After that from his dugout he watched all the tanks trampling 
about, crunching down the wire, heaving themselves across his 
trenches and searching about for machine-gun emplacements, 
while his men ran about in terror, trying to avoid the bursts of 
fire, crying out in surrender.” 

On our way back to Amiens we stopped at the Butte de 
Warlencourt, which the French Government has reserved as a 
national monument. It is a low salient, only about 45 feet high, 
and here was witnessed some of the most terrific fighting of all. 
Nothing has been touched on this blood-soaked hill. Shells and 
rifles lie about just as they fell, and dead men too; a simple 
cross crowned with a helmet or twisted rifle marks the spot 
where a nameless hero, a lost but not forgotten son or brother, 
sleeps the eternal sleep. Graves, graves everywhere; the rude 
mounds marked by yet ruder crosses, melancholy sentinels 
standing, here alone, there in groups, and beyond in thousands; 
at the bottom of shell craters, beside the highway, on some 
lonely hilltop: 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 
And Glory guards, with mA can? round, 
The bivoune of the dead. 

Frenchmen and Germans are at peace at last in the sleep of 
the ages. Graves of the soldiers of France are decorated with 
rosettes of the tricolors of the Republic, tributes of a national 
patriotic society. Each German grave is marked by a cross on 
which is written, “ Here lies a German hero.” 

The view from the top is awesome. Ruins everywhere as far 
as the eye can see, an unbroken stretch of desolation, destruc- 
tion, chaos, with the land so cut up that one can walk over it 
only with the greatest difficulty. Shell holes and craters, 
craters and shell holes crowd. one upon the other in this in- 
ferno of man’s making. Every foot of land scarred with pits 
like pox marks, as if nature herself, under the carnage wrought 
on her bosom, had sickened and died of this dread disease. 
Near by were several abandoned tanks, those great caterpillars 
which have been so effective in many of the engagements. We 
saw one of them that had been destroyed by an explosion, which 
had burned the interior and, of course, killed the crew. In 
front of it were the graves of the men who had manned it. 
There they lie by that great engine of war, with the machine 
they operated standing as their monument! Farther on was a 
great crater, about 30 feet deep and 200 feet in diameter, the 
result of the industrious work of the British sapper. Above 
this hole at one time stood some German barracks, but when 
the explosion took place soldiers, wagons, and mules were 
thrown into the air, lost forever to the German cause. Men are 
not only killed in these mine explosions but their bodies are 
dismembered—bleeding fragments of men and animals. equip- 
ment, and trench paraphernalia mingle in a gruesome heap. 
As an officer who had seen the explosion said to me, “ Some of 
those Germans haven't come down yet.” 

An observer with the Australians has described the unceas- 
ing bombardment on the Somme as follows: “Hour after 
hour, day and night, with increasing intensity as the time 
went on, the enemy rained heavy shells into the area. Now 
he would send them crashing in on a line south of the road, 
eight heavy shells at a time, minute after minute, followed 
by a burst of shrapnel. Now he would place a curtain straight 
across this valley or that, until the sky and landscape were 
blotted out, except for fleeting glimpses seen as through a 
lift of fog. Day and night the men worked through it, fighting 
the horrid machinery far over the horizon as If they were fight- 
ing Germans hand to hand; building up whatever it battered 
down, buried some of them, not once, but again, again, and 
again, What is a barrage against such troops? They went 
through it as you would go through a summer shower, too proud 
to bend their heads, many of them, because their mates were 
looking. I am telling you of things I have seen. As one of 
their officers said to me, ‘I have to walk about as if I liked it; 
what else can you do when your own men teach you to?’” 

One of the striking features of the battle line are the huge 
concrete “pill boxes“ in which the Germans mount machine 
guns. These deadly bomb-proof structures, with walls many 
feet in thickness, connect with the communicating trenches and 
are always a serious menace to charging troops. 

Even at the risk of tiring you with a narrative which I feel 
is already too extended, I can not omit mentioning the noble 
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work being done by the Red Cross, the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, the Knights of Columbus, and other kindred 
organizations. This war, which is a battle of nations, fighting 
not alone.on the firing line, but throughout their length and 
breadth, calls to humanity for help, and the Red Cross has 
answered generously, ably and fully. Its workers minister to 
the sick and wounded, reeonstruct villages, purge towns of dis- 
ease, supply farm implements and seeds, and carry on relief 
wherever it is needed, It has established canteens and bath- 
houses on the firing line, supplied milk to babies and food and 
clothing to the old and feeble. In the operating rooms, in tuber- 
culosis wards, in tenements, in devastated villages, in stricken 
homes, it has made France, Belgium, and Italy know that Amer- 
ica from across the seas is at their side and will be with them 
till the end. In addition, and primary to the practical relief to 
the military and civilian population of our allies, the Red Cross 
stands ready to care for our own soldiers and sailors on duty, 
wherever and whenever that care may be needed. It is co- 
operating with the Army and Navy for the protection of the 
health and welfare of soldiers in camps and cantonments and 
has established agencies for the care of dependent families of 
men in the naval and military services. 

Closely allied to the Red Cross are the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Knights of Columbus organizations. They are 
the foster mothers to these far-away boys of ours, supplying the 
home influences to the men in uniform, giving to our valiant 
fighters a spark of spiritual life, cheering them in the per- 
formance of their duty, comforting them in their loneliness, and 
stimulating their mental and social instincts under proper guid- 
ance. It is impossible to more than touch upon the varied activ- 
ities of these splendid institutions ; of the hotels and restaurants 
maintained for soldiers arriving or on leave of absence; the huts 
with dining rooms, sleeping accommodations, and reading rooms 
supplied with American papers and magazines where men can 
read and write to their families at home; the portable lunch 
counters awaiting incoming trains; the rest stations and bath- 
houses near the front; refreshment booths; the canteens which 
supply wants; the entertainments and moving-picture shows; 
the circulating libraries, concerts, lecture courses, religious and 
educational classes; sports and sight-seeing trips; and the ever- 
present offer of friendship, sympathy, and assistance to all in 
distress or perplexity. In the lounging room of the Paris 
Y. M. C. A. I overheard two soldiers talking. They were dis- 
cussing guide books, a number of which were lying upon the table. 
One had been studying the historic places in Paris and asked 
his comrade if he knew of a good guide for Berlin. “ Yes,” said 
the other, “ General Pershing.” 

On our return to Paris we were given receptions by the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic and by the Speaker of the Chamber 
of Deputies, as well as by the premier. Nothing was left undone 
to make our visit both instructive and enjoyable. From Paris 
we went to Belgium—desolate, almost annihilated Belgium. 
Belgium as it exists to-day is only 26 miles long and 6 miles 
wide. It is not as large as my own Nassau County, but there in 
that little remnant of a nation resides Albert, the heroic King of 
Belgium, who will not leave his native soil. It was on his birth- 
day that we arrived in Belgium, and he invited us to come to 
his simple house. We were dressed in our trench clothes. I had 
on a pair of blue overalls, heavy tan shoes, an old flannel shirt, 
and a sweater; and I assure you it was hardly court attire for a 
reception. But the King was glad to see us, because he knew we 
came as sympathizing friends and that we were representing 
the power, the prestige, and the purposes of the great Republic 
of the west, with its 110,000,000 of free and determined people. 
That great democrat, King Albert, 6 feet 6 inches, stood in his 
home and welcomed us in a most democratic manner. He said, 
“We are going to continue the fight until every Belgian is 
killed and Belgium is no more.” I asked him what message I 
could take back with me to America. He laid his hand on my 
shoulder, and said, Take this message to your people: Tell 
them that without their generous aid my people would have 
staryed to death, and from the bottom of my heart I thank 
them.” When we left the headquarters of the King it was about 
6 o'clock in the evening, and as we came out into the darkness 
the sky to the northeast was bespangled by the flash of guns on 
the firing line and there was an incessant roar of cannonading 
which shook the ground on which we stood. 

We went to our hotel but a few miles from the line and at 2.30 
a. m., my room being on the side of the hotel facing the line, I 
was awakened by the roar of a terrific bombardment. It kept 
up for 45 minutes as the big guns along the battle front saluted 
each other with deadly shells. We had breakfast at 4.30 and 
with darkness still about us set out for the trenches. We 
arrived about daybreak at the point where we were to enter the 
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communicating trench which led to the front line on the Dix- 
mude sector. We found that the bombardment of the morning 
had destroyed many parts of these trenches, There were great 
holes in the road, and a few dead horses were lying about. We 
saw, too, soldiers who had been killed within an hour being car- 
ried back to the cemetery. We were all provided with gas masks 
and steel helmets in case of.an attack, for we were going to the 
frontier of “No Man's Land.” The fields we passed were deso- 
late, ground torn up, fences down, trees broken and shattered, 
for the country surrounding this section ef the line has been for 
months in the war zone. Every house had long since heen 
pounded into fragments, the only habitations being the rude 
improvised shelters erected by artillerymen from the débris 
that lay scattered about. 

Just as we entered the communicating trench two gray Ger- 
man airships swept over our heads, and as our costumes were of 
a different color than the uniforms of the Belgium soldiers, we 
felt certain that our presence was known. The trenches were 
a mass of mud, slimy and treacherous. Crude wooden revet- 
ments lined the bottom of the zigzag ditches, over which we 
slipped and stumbled. We passed many dugouts—concrete 
bombproof structures—in which men were sleeping on straw 
or blankets spread on the wet ground. Here a few soldiers per- 
forming their morning toilet from a bucket of water, there a 
group preparing breakfast over an improvised stove of stones 
and discarded tin cans. Everything was mixed with dirt, mud, 
and slimy water, but the men were cheerful and bright and 
looked healthy despite their comfortless surroundings. They 
all saluted us, for they knew we were Americans and that our 
Nation had come to help their crushed country. 

As most of us were fairly tall we had to keep our heads well 
down, for these trenches were built for Belgian soldiers, who 
are not as tall as we, and we knew that “somewhere in 
Flanders —and that less than 100 yards away—the Boche had 
declared an open season for Americans. These trenches are 
different from those we had seen elsewhere, for as the land here 
is low and wet they are built above ground, being constructed by 
piling up bags of dirt which are reenforced by wooden stakes, 
No Man's Land” was a great lake, with several feet of water 
and mud between the opposing lines, for the Belgians, to pre- 
vent an infantry attack, had flooded the land between the 
trenches. Finally we came to the front line, with the Germans 
only 40 yards away. We were among the men charged with the 
duty of holding the line or dying in the attempt. Then came 
to me that admonition of Demosthenes to the Athenians: 

Go yourselves, every man of you, and stand in the ranks and either 
a victory beyond all victories in its glory awaits you or falling you 
shall fall greatly and worthy of your past. 

Trench mortars, machine guns, rifles, hand grenades, car- 
tridges, gas masks, helmets all in place ready for instant use. 
That we had been discovered was soon evident, for we had hardly 
reached the front trench before the Germans opened fire. We 
crouched down in a heap as the machine guns and the snipers 
concentrated their fusillade upon us. Zip, zip, the vicious bul- 
lets flew over our heads or with a thud embedded themselves in 
the soft dirt of the trench a foot cr two from us. We were 
spattered by mud, but fortunately none were hit. Then they 
opened with howitzers. The whine of the shells is an uncanny 
sound, half moan, half screech, and it is a peculiar sensation to 
have these projectiles, intended for your destruction, come 
screaming toward you. First you hear the sound on the left, 
then on the right, then it seems as though the shell were directly 
overhead, the roar gaining in intensity until the shell strikes the 
earth. Fortunately all of the projectiles passed over us and 
exploded in the mud several hundred yards away. The captain 
who had escorted us to the front deemed it unwise for us to 
remain longer, so we retired to safer ground, The one great 
trouble about these visits to the trenches, aside from the per- 
sonal danger, is the fact that after the visitors leave, the poor 
soldiers who remain at their posts must endure the bombard- 
ment. While we were in this front line an officer was killed 
just next to us and a soldier wounded. 

That morning’s bombardment—the one which had awakened 
us—had destroyed parts of the communicating trench, leaving 
great gaps fully exposed to the enemy’s fire. Coming in, as there 
was no firing, we did not realize.our danger, but on our return, 
knowing that the Boche were aware of our presence, these 
gaps became real danger spots. We would wait a moment on 
one side of the broken trench and then throw ourselves across 
the opening in the hope that the sharpshooters would not have 
time to bag us. At one gap I asked the captain where one of 
the machine guns which was playing on us, was located. He 
said “ Just over there where you see the old foundations of a 
mill.” I peered around the open space—I can assure you my 
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hend did not protrude very far—and looked in the direction the 
captain: indicated: There; sure enough, about 60 yards away E 
saw. the machine gun resting: on the wall of the old mill and 
could see the flames spurt from the barrel as the gunner blazed 
away at us. We then visited the northern part of the line and 
met the major in command. He invited us to his palace. We 
found ita miserable little lean-to, built against the only remain- 
ing wall of a house, just large enough for two or three people 
to squeeze into. We told him that after the war we would visit 
him in his headquarters in Brussels. Surest thing you know,” 
he replied in perfect American, and we felt very much at home. 

From the trenches we went to a Belgian observation station, 
from which they send out aeroplanes: equipped! with photo- 
graphic apparatus to make pictures of the enemy lines. We 
saw photographs taken from high elevations, and it was most 
interesting to hear the officers: explain from these photographs 
the various objects that were shown and which to the un- 
trained eye meant nothing. Bidding good-by to our Belgian 
friends; we went to Boulogne and took the steamer back to 
England. Most of our party returned to America immediately 
upon reaching London; but two or three of us remained and 
went to Scotland, where we were accorded a review of the 
great fleet. By strange: good fortune we had’ tlie opportunity 
of seeing; not only the fleet at anchor; but the return of a large 
number of the ships from a victorious: encounter in the North 
Sea: The motor launch on which we were crowded! plowed hier 
way through: water, spume; and spindriff; when suddenly the 
curtain of mist and spray was broken: by the form of à big on- 
coming gray ship. More: followed; and then more; destroyers, 
battle cruisers, big men-of-war, steaming quietly along on the 
crested waters. Then, from the: turrets: and engine rooms of 
the ships nt anchor men poured to the decks and the scene was 
alive witli seamen; cheering the boys on the returning ships. 
Silent. grim; and battle scarred, coming in with: perfect fòrma- 
tion through those ships at rest. and as they passed one ship 
after another, the crews raise? tremendous cheers, clieers which 
carried over the gale. Here a cap was raised from the bridge; 
nere an arm waved in recognition, but absolute silence from the 
figiiting,. victorious forces: Signs of burnt paint and marks of 
shell ffre and muzzles of uncovered guns, yellow and brown, told 
of the fight 

Our next visit was Glasgow, where we had the opportunity of 
seeing the shipping of the port and the great shipyards on the 
Clyde, where they are turning out in ever-increasing quantities 
destroyers; submarines; aeroplanes, tanks, and munitions of all 
kinds. At the Singer Sewing Machine Co. works we saw them 
inanufacturing shells and fuses, nearly all the work being done 
by women. Great 16-inch shells, weighing; in the rough. a ton 
were handled’ by’ these: women as: thongh: they had been pieces 
of cord wood, so perfectly adupted are the lifting devices: Lam 
not at liberty: to state: the weekly output of these plants, but if 
Germany thinks Great Britain is short of munitions, she will 
un ve to revise: her estimates: 

From: Glasgow we went to Carlisle, and! there saw the won- 
derful powder plant that employs 20.000 persons, one-half of 
wliom are women: Eigliteen months ago there was nothing here 
hut a green pasture. To-day over 60,000 people have their homes 
in this loenlity. They have schools, lecture rooms, stores, 
theaters, bakeries, electric: lights—everything that a: complete 
city hus: We-went through the houses: where the employees live: 
The girls, if they are without their families, are quartered: in 
large wooden buildings called “cubicals,” one-story dormitories 
acconnnodating: 90 girls, each in charge of a matron and an 
assistant. Euch girl has her own little room, with partition ex- 
tending part way to the ceiling, furnished with a: bed; rocking 
chair, and burenu. There is in each cubical a general assembly 
room for reading and social meetings. Everything: in this plant 
is carried on with mathematical precision. Every ounce of 
powder is an exact ounce, for any variation in the quantity 
anywhere along the line would upset the range of the guns on 
the front. At first they had grent difficulty in making the girls 
renlize the importance of aceuracy, and, many cases were re- 
ported of overcharges. When spoken to, the girls would reply, 
“What difference does it make? It's all for Jock, and a little 
tin good measure will help him win the fight.” Here let me 
pay my tribute to the splendid womanhood of Great Britrin; 
to the women wlio, irrespective of social position or financial 
sinding, are doing their part in the great struggle. No sac 
rilice is too great, no hardsliip too severe, whether it be in 


the hospitals, in the workshops, on the farms, in the offices. 


their determination, their zeal, and their courage surmounts all 
difficulties and nerves them to face sorrow and suffering with- 
out a murmur. Ambassador Page related an instance which 


happened to him. He knew~-a lady and gentleman of rank and 
wealth, who had an only son. This boy volunteered in the army. 


One-day Mr. Page met the lady at a reception, and with a smile 
on her face she came up to him and said. Mr. Page, have you 
heard of the great honor which: has come to my husband and 
myself?“ He, knowing of the promise of the boy and the 
brightness of his future as well as of the hopes they’ had in 
him as the heir of their title and wealth, supposed; of course, 
she referred to some promotion: He said. No; I have not heard 
ol the honor.” She replied, “‘Our boy has been killed fighting 
for his country.“ My colleagues, when you think of what: this 
must have meant to that woman, when. yow think of what the 
heartache: must have been as she faced the future, you can 
realize what courage means wlien: the supreme test comes, and 
her case is only one of thousands. From the mansion: to the 
hut, the poor and the wealthy, the high and the low, meet on 
common ground in the great democracy of patriotism and death. 

Let me recount another pathetic story, or at least one showing 
the splendid spirit of these magnificent women. While in Plan- 
ders I became acquainted’ with an auto driver, a young: soldier 
who had been in the regular army, had been wounded and hon- 
ornbly discharged, and then had volunteered as chauffeur: He 
asked me which way I was going home; and I told him by way 
of Liverpool. He said, “I have a mother in Chester, and would 
it be asking too much if you: would go and see her?“ I told him 
if I were to be in Liverpool: T would also be in Chester and that 
T would call on his mother. I did so, and found the address he 
Had given me in an very lowly part of the city. It was a simple 
house, an humble home. I knocked at the door and an elderly 
woman with pleasant face and kindly: manner greeted! me. 
Sleeves rolled up and a great apron showed that she was at 
work in her kitchen. I told her I came with a: message from 
her boy; and her face became radiant as the sun this morning. 
She invited me to the kitchen where she was preparing: dinner, 
and I met there her five daughters, who had come home from 
their work to take lunch with tlieir mother. I told lier her 
boy was safe and happy, and had sent his love to her and his 
sisters: Ste said, “Oh; he is a good boy; he is the hope of my. 
life; I have been his father as well as his mother, because my 
husband. died when lie was only two years old. When the war 
came he was determined to do his part and enlisted: I did 
not try to stop him. After his honorable discharge on account 


of his wounds I thought perhaps he would stay at liome; but lie 


was not satisfied because he thought there was still some work 
he could: do, and so he enlisted’ in the auto service. I did not 
argue with him, for I knew where his heart was and mine 
was there too; it was the call of duty.“ She told me that her 
five daughters were all in the service, one in an ammunition 
plant, one in a gun factory, one a conductor on a trolley car. 
I have forgotten what the other two were doing; but they were 
all doing their bit“ in the war; and then: the mother said; 
Husband gone, one son at tlie front, five girls at work, my only 
regret is that I have no more children to give in the cause of my 
country.“ 

Let me pay my tribute to the noble womanhood’ of America, 
to the mothers and sisters heroically doing their part in the 
contest, who by thought and action, by generous deeds and cheer- 
ful words are upholding: the traditions inherited from an his- 
toric past They are steadfast and resolute in the trials of 
to-day, as were their forbears in the dark days of the Revolu- 
tion and when the thunder from southern battle fields rolled 
over the land. The splendid organizations of women, who are 
giving their strength and their hearts to war work, are mighty 


factors in the great struggle, and the Nation thanks them for 


what they are doing. 
Each. one is doing her part the best she knows how, conscien- 
tiously, courageously. With her thoughts of the boys at the front, 


ner patient fingers ply the needle for their comfort, her gentle 


hands soothe their brows when wounds have laid them low. her 
cheerful words, though. her heart be breaking, speeds them, on 
their path of duty. You can always depend upon the loyalty. and’ 
the patriotism of the American woman. Oh, I know.the anguish of 
the mother when the call comes for her boy, and my heart feels 
for you in your sorrow. I know that the stars upon the service 
flag have been wet with your tears, but those tears of grief will 
become tears of gladness when your boy comes marching home 
in victory, and until that longed-for day comes, may. you bear 
with fortitude the sacrifice you have made and be sustained. in 
your loneliness by the consolation that you have given your all 
for the flug. I received a letter a. few weeks ago from a woman 
on Long Island. I will not give her name: No lettered tablet 
or sculptured stone will ever be reared: to her memory. Her 
monument will be the consciousness of duty valiantly performed. 
She said, I am not writing to you to complain; I am not writ- 
ing to ask a favor, but as my Representative in Congress F want 
you to know my’ position in this great conflict. I have a: hus- 
band in the Navy and two boys in the Army, and my nightly 
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prayer is that they may be spared long enough to be of service 
to their country, and my only regret is that I have not more to 
offer.“ $ 

Fellow Congressmen, fellow Americans, that is the spirit of 
the hour to-day in France and Great Britain, in Canada, in 
Australia, in Italy. It is the spirit of freedom and liberty ring- 
ing out from brave hearts. That is the spirit which inspired 
Washington and the patriots of our own Revolution. It is the 
spirit, too, of America of the present, calling to her sons and 
daughters in this hour of trial. That is the spirit that impels 
men to follow onward and plant the Old Flag forward in the 
fight. 

Before leaving London, I spent several hours with Admiral 
Sims, discussing the part being played by the Navy of the 
United States in the great conflict. He is an officer of unques- 
tionable ability, possessing a thorough grasp of the situation and 
it was gratifying to learn from British naval men, of the high 
esteem in which he was held by them. The snap and dash of 
the American is typified in Admiral Sims and by all the officers 
under his command. Despite submarines and mines, despite 
raiders and aeroplanes, whether lying ready for an offensive 
move or convoying ships across the war zone, wherever they 
may be on the surging seas, the navies of the allied nations are 
still the masters of the wave. 

We found Liverpool congested with ships, and for three days 
after we boarded our vessel, owing to the submarine activities, 
we laid at anchor in the Mersey. Finally in the teeth of a gale, 
at midnight we sailed out of the harbor and after a most tem- 
pestuous voyage, losing one man overboard and being struck by 
a huge wave, which carried away part of the bridge and stove 
in a deckhouse, reached again the homeland. 

I feel that the following editorial from the Washington Post 
of March 9 is most expressive of the present situation: 

Without minimizing any of the advantages which Germany has gained 
by the temporary conquest of Russia and Roumania, it is well to take 
a broad view of the situation in which the belligerents find themselves. 
Is Germany now so much more powerful that the outcome of the war 
is rendered. doubtful? 

Let it be granted that Germany can help herself to anything movable 
in Russia, t it be assumed that Germany can actually rule Russia, 
at any rate for the next year or two, to the extent that the Russians 
will not be able to revolt. Let it be assumed that Japan will not come 
— ö of the allies. What is the situation in which Germany finds 

erse 

The outstanding fact, paramount over all others, is that Germany is 
unable to escape a life and death battle with three enemies who are 
impregnably armed against her two great weapons, corruption and 
brute force. Two of these enemies have been tested by Germany's 
strongest blows and Germany has failed to bring them to their knees. 
The third is an enemy more pulous and resourceful than the other 
two, and its strength is fresh and unwearied. Broadly speaking, it 
has not yet begun to draw upon its immense reservoirs of man power 
and natural resources. Its war passions are not yet aroused to the 

int where obstacles to victory are brushed aside like chaff, whether 
5 — obstacles be enemy forces or misfits in the domestic war machine. 

Six months ago the Post observed that even if Germany should com- 
pletely disable Russia and gain access to all Russian resources she would 
still bare to face the United States and defeat this Nation in battle 
before she could permanently hold an inch of soll that is not her own. 
That is the case now. The downfall of Russia has not enabled Germany 
to extricate herself from the inevitable. She must give an account to 
the civilized world for the crimes she has committed. The agents of 
the world, SEA? the summons upon Germany, are France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. There is no possibility of dodging this 
summons. 


Germany will fight with all the ferocity of a tiger. She will use 
every weapon, every stratagem, and every ounce of strength she pos- 
sesses, But she will fight in vain. The nee that balked her twice 
stands indomitable, better armed and better skilled than ever. The 


march upon Germany until victory sounds the call for peace. 
That is the situation. It foretells nothing but glory and victor Bed 
a 


ri 

i Intrigue is as powerless as bullets in trying to destroy this 
ef arm of the allies. or once in the sad history of mankind right 
supp’ 


of the avenger. 


You will ask me, how many men will it take to win this war, 
and I answer I do not know. You will ask me, how long will it 
take to win this war, and again I answer, I do not know. But 
I do know that no matter how many men it will take or how 
long it will last, this war will go on, backed by all the resources 
and by all the men of America, until we win it for justice, human- 
ity and righteousness, 

Autocratic Prussia has flung to the nations its challenge of 
world supremacy, and democratic America hurls back its de- 
fiance, a tocsin that echoes from trench to trench along the battle 
line from the Adriatic to the Channel. You shall not crucify 
civilization upon the iron cross of one man’s ambition. 


The pathway we will follow will be a pathway of sacrifices, 
sorrows, and hardships; it will be a road which will lead by 
the graves of sons and brothers, heroes who have fallen in the 
fight. It will pass down into the darkness of suffering and 
into the shadows of tears, but it is the pathway to that victory 
which will mean a permanent peace and the supremacy of the 
principles of our great Republic new and for evermore. 


THE SONS OF THE FLAG ADVANCE, 


Here's to the Blue of the wind-swept North 
When we mect on the fields of France, 

May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the Sons of the North, advance. 


And here's to the Gray of the sun-kissed South 
When we meet on the fields of France, 

May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the Sons of the South advance. 


And here's to the Blue and Gray as one 
Then we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
As the us of the Flag advance. 
—George Morrow Mayo. 


ADDENDUM. 

Having had many inquiries in relation to the resources and 
fighting strength of the nations at war, as well as to the numbers 
of killed and wounded, I give below a series of tables, some of 
which were published by the Bankers’ Trust Co., of New York. 
A few of the estimates were compiled by the New York Times. 
Definite figures as to the number of men now under arms, or of 
those killed and wounded, can not be ascertained and at best 
are largely approximations: 

Area, population, wealth, and debt, Aug. 1, 1917. 


ALLIES. 


National | National 


009,000 | (000,009 
omitted). omitted). 
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888888 888888 


Fighting strength. 


ALLIES, 
Percent 
Man power | Man DoE: of man 
ages 18-45, aan 1 * power 
1914 1017 under 
arms. 
22. 000, 002 00) 1,640,000 24 
9, 000, 000 00) 3,000,000 46.1 
8,000, 00) 003 2,000,000 28.9 
1, 200,00) 00) 400,000 33.3 
10, 509,00) 00) 1,500,000 14.2 
34; 000, 00) 000 |(?)$,000,000 10.0 
84,709,009 77, 900, 009 900 . e 5 
12; 009; 00) | 11,009, 009 000 
cae 
3,220,009 2, 800, 00) 
Total ee ear 99, 920, 000 | 91, 709, 009 18,400,009 | 27.5 
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Cost of war to Aug. 1, 1917. 


‘Not given. 


To December 31, 1917, the estimated cost is placed at $121,- 

Belgium, with a population of 7,600,000 in 1914, with men of 
military age in proportion, has been all but annihilated and her 
army now does not exceed 150,000 soldiers. As soon as the call 
came from France, England rushed over her regular army, the 
“ contemptible little army,” as the Kaiser in derision dubbed it, 
an expeditionary force of 160,000 men. It fought at Mons and 
at the first battle of Ypres. Its losses were appalling. In one 
engagement a division of 12,000 men and 400 officers came out 
with only 3,000 men and 50 officers. Then Great Britain began 
the raising of a mighty army, which on August 1 last, including 
troops from her over-seas possessions, was estimated to number 
nearly 5,000,000 men. Since these tables were compiled, the 
casualties on both sides, the result of the terrifie fighting of last 
summer and fall, have been colossal, and when to these figures 
are added the losses resulting from the German drive of 1918 
the totals are prodigious. 

The total cost of the war to both sides on August 1, 1917, is 
given as $98,500,000,000, and it is estimated that should the war 
continue until August 1, 1918, this amount will approach the 
staggering total of $160,000,000,000, a sum larger than the na- 
tional wealth of any nation in the world with the exception 
of the United States. To bring these expenditures to a com- 
parison of figures, the cost of the war on August 1, 1917, was 
over three times the total deposits of all the banks in the United 
States; seven times the annual value of our agricultural prod- 
ucts; and fifteen times the value of our yearly foreign trade. 
For every month the war continues it means an expenditure of 
money greater than that expended during the entire Russo- 
Japanese War, which lasted 18 months. It means that the cost 
of the Franco-Prussian War is being spent every five weeks. It 
means that our Civil War, hitherto the greatest conflict in the 
history of the world, and which lasted four years, is being 
duplicated in cost every 85 days. 

To visualize $98.500,000,000, that amount would construct 258 
Panama Canals; it would build a railroad which would encircle 
the earth at the Equator 56 times; it would build such a vast 
number of standard steel ships that, placed bow to stern, they 
would make an unbroken floating bridge from New York to 
Liverpool and from New York to Panama; it would construct 
2,042 stone highways of standard specifications across the 
United States; it would purchase 221,000,000 Ford automo- 
biles; and, if laid out in $1 bills placed end to end, it would 
make a chain of notes that would encircle the globe 464 times 
and would make 48 bands of money between the earth and the 
moon. That stupendous sum represents a daily expenditure of 
$138,240 for every day that has passed since the beginning of 
the Christian era, and, if distributed equally among the hordes 
of humanity, would give $66 to every man, woman, and child 
upon the earth to-day. It would build 6,560 National Capitols 
at Washington, and, if laid out in $1 bills, 2.224 years would be 
required to count it, the operator working at the rate of five 
bills per second, and eight hours per day for every working 
day. 


History records no other war or combination of wars which 
offers a parallel in the expenditures of money to the present 
conflict. In fact, the total direct cost of the six greatest wars 
which occurred during the 125 years which preceded the pres- 
ent world war was $21,000,000.000. One of these six wars 
lasted 21 years and another 4 years, yet this sum equals the 
cost of but 8 months’ fighting at the present rate of expendi- 
tures. 

The direct cost to the United States for the year 1917 is esti- 
mated at $6,700,000.000, of which amount $3,000,000,000 are 
loans to the entente allies. The amount of money appropriated 
by the last Congress for expenditures and authorizations was 
about $18,000,000,000, which represents a daily gross cost of the 
war to the United States of $49,000,000. 

While the wars of ancient times and those in the Middle Ages 
frequently, if not usually, called to arms all the able-bodied 
freemen, the slaves and serfs were almost always exempted 
from military service. This exemption assured the contending 
forces of a constant supply of food. Perhaps for the first time 
in history the present conflict has made it necessary to with- 
draw for a long period from productive pursuits one-half of 
the population normally engaged in such enterprises. This 
withdrawal of farm labor has caused a serious shortage in the 
food supplies of the world. To the shortage in those countries 
which have been engaged in war since 1914, eaused by lack of 
labor and the loss of territory, there has been added the loss 
of food cargoes shipped from neutral countries by submarine 
activities. The Food Administration has kindly furnished me 
with the following tables: 


Great Britain and Ireland. 
CEREALS PRODUCED EN 1917. 
Un American bushels.} 


Compared with the prewar average, the crops of 1917 show 
a considerable gain, with the exception of barley and beans. 
The wheat crop in Ireland has doubled, and it increased 57 per 
cent in Wales. In England, where by far the largest part of 
the erop is grown, there was an increase of 2.2 per cent. The 
decrease in barley was small, occurring in both England and 
Scotland. Oats showed a tremendous gain—over 50,000,000 
bushels—especially in Ireland. The potato erop is one of the 
largest ever produced, and shows an increase of 23.7 per cent, 
distributed over all sections of the country. 

These same comparisons generally hold good when comparing 
1917 with 1916, except that barley shows an increase, while the 
inerense in potatoes over 1916 is larger than over the prewar 
average. 

The aggregate weight of horse-chestnuts collected by volun- 
teers at the instigation of the Government will amount to 
10,080,000 pounds. If, as is probable, the total eventually 
reaches. 11,200,000 pounds, it will mean that 5,600,000 pounds of 
grain will have been saved. Assuming the grain to be wheat, 
an additional 3,700,000 2-pound loaves will be given the country. 

In beef the normal consumption is 2.622,000,000 pounds and 


the 1917 production is estimated at 384,875.000 pounds. 


In pork the normal consumption is 1.656.000,000 pounds and 
the 1917 production is estimated at 387,000,000 pounds. 
The normal consumption of sugar is 2,056,000 short tons. 
France. i 
CEREAG PRODUCTION, 1917. 
{in American bushels.] 


Per cent in- 
Normal Prewar ES, en ae 
Crops. con- averages 7. pared 
sumption. 1911-1913. 


327,009 |204, $83, 134 


4 -55.3 

5 3 4,102,191 | 3,344,753 | —18.5 | 40.3 

-| 49,285,049 | 49, 154, 009 | 33,352,61) | 27,535,102 | —17.4 | 41.9 

54, 976,009 300,009 | 38,288,371 | 41,249,32) | + 7.8] — 1.5 
120 313, 8, 009 277, 101,827 | 237, 412, 645 
334,000,00) 0, 440, 840 


614,009 | 6) 
319 


In 1913 the production was 493,993,099 busials, 
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France is thus producing about 30 per cent less wheat than 
lust year and less than half of her normal prewar production. 
In beef the normal consumption is 1,548,000,000 pounds, and the 
1917 production is estimated at 1,378.644,000 pounds. In pork 
the normal consumption is 751,800,000 pounds, and the 1917 


production is estimated at 555,930,000 pounds. In sugar the 
normal consumption is 704,830 short tons, and the 1917 produc- 
tion is estimated at 235,200 short tons. In 1913, 234,060,000 
bushels of sugar beets were grown. Owing to the oecupution by 
the enemy of the most valuable producing lands and to the 
scarcity of labor. the 1917 crop was only 85.000.000 bushels. 

Beginning January 1 rules were established limiting the con- 
sumption of bread, according to advices received through con- 
sular sources. Each department of France will have allotted 
to it a fixed quantity or ration of flour, to be distributed among 
the millers intrusted with furnishing flour to the several com- 
munities, 

While no final decision has yet been reached concerning the 
quantity allowed per capita, certain differences will be ad- 
mitted, except that no individual ration will be sanetioned in 
excess of the ration allowed soldiers at the front. For the ordi- 
nary consumer it is likely that the daily bread ration will be 
250 grams (9/ounces) or 200 grams (7 ounces). 

Hon, André Tardieu, French high commissioner to the United 
States. at a meeting in Bultimore, March 18, im referring to the 
food situation, said > 

You are aware that the French nation has. always lived mostly on 


wheat bread. Our prewar consumption was 700,000 tens per month. 
„F has been now to 530.000 tons, m re- 
Se of — 25 per cent. 

was 


course, a to reduce to any great extent the bread 
ration of the soldier. t ration, which amounted in the first sae 
of the war to about 25 ounces, has been progressively cut down to 


little over 21 ounces. 
But, on the ether hand, as regards the ae. population, we had to 
only about 10 ounces per 


establish the Individual Bread card, allow 

day, which means barely the third part of the average daily bread con- 

* of the French peasant or workman re the war. 
have radically suppressed, on the other hand, all bo ryan 

Industries The 5 of biscuits and of 

completely prohibited. Strict rules have been 

restaurants, namely. absolute su ys pagans of fancy bread. 

This suppression of meatless days resulted from the lack of cereals 
for the cattle feeding which involved the killing of cattle, and the 
killing of enttie was mennt, on the other hand, to bring about a re- 
duction in the human consumption of these same cerenis, 

We have reduced our sugar consumption by 49 per cent: our rice 
consumption by 61 per cent; our imports of dried vegetables have 
been reduced by 52 per cent; of oils xin iw 40 bor cont. 

All cereals will be subject to requisition by the Government, 
with the exception of the quantities necessary for seeding pur- 
poses and the qunntity consumed by the families of the farmers 
or required for feeding the animals on the farms of the pro- 
ducers. The present requirement that 85 per cent of the wheat 
ground shall be turned into flour is abolished, and new comes 
the reintroduction of white flour, representing an extraction of 
about 72 per cent of the wheat. 

It must be remembered that Germany still oecupies about 
8,000 square miles of the richest wheat fields of Franee, am 
acreage only slightly less than the aren of Massachusetts. In 
addition to the actual loss of tillable land there are other con- 
ditions which have operated against production—the depletion 
of the soil due to lack of chemical fertilization. the shortage 
of laber, the destruction of barns and agricultural implements, 
and the wastage of the land evacuated by the enemy. 

Beside the ruin wrought by fire and sword there are thou- 
sands of acres of rich land grown: high with thistles and weeds 
for lack of labor to cultivate them. To remedy the shortage of 
farm: workers—a shortage which the old men, women, and chil- 
dren have valiantly endeavored to supply—the French Govern- 
ment, it is stated, last year released from military service 
for agricultural werk 274,000 soldiers of the older classes, of 
which ever two-thirds were farm owners. In addition 2,000 
interned civilians, 45,000 prisoners of war, and several thou- 
sands of Tunisians have been placed upon the farms. Tem- 
porary leaves of absence from the army have also been granted 
to 30,000 soldier farmers. 

Live Stock IN 
CATTLE. 

Before the war there were about 15,000,000 cattle in France 
and an exportation of 1,000,000. Since the occupation of the 
north of France, Germany has seized about 2,700,000 head of 
cattle, including 1.800.000 head of Belgian cattle. 


FRANCE. 


sulted in large slaughtering of cattle. From August. 1914, to 
January, 1915, there was a decrease of 1,600,000 head. At the 
present time the number of cattle begins to show an increase, 
although there is a deficit of about 2,500,000 cattle as compared 


with 1913. However, the herds consist, for the most purt, of 15 
ray 


animals too young for consumption, and without value as food 


imposed 88 : 


Since the 
declaration of war hasty and improvident measures have re- f Lard 


for two or three years fo come. Meanwhile France is dependent 
upon ber colonies, Madagascar and Afriea, for the importation 
of frozen meat. 

SRAEP AND HOGS. 


There is a great scarcity of sheep in France, due to excessive 
Slaughter and the fact that requisitioning of wool at low prices 
has made the owners willing to sell their sheep. The minister 
of agriculture accounts for the scarcity by the lack of labor and 
the difficulty of maintaining the herds. There is also a marked 
decrease in the number of hogs, 

The following table shows the decrease in the number of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs: 


Sheop. 


16, 131, 299 7, 
14, 9561 5, 
12, 379, 124 4 
10, 545, 280 4 
10, 596, 000 4 


Ftaly. 


CEREALS PRODUCED IN 1M7. 


Although Tast year’s harvests were about equal to those before 
the war, this year’s yields of wheat, rye, and barley show s 
decrease of about 20 per cent. Oats and cori show increased 
yields over last year and rice remains about the same. Figures 
on the cattle situation are not ebtainable. 


War America Has DONE IN FEEDING THE ALLIES, 
TOTAL FOOD EXPORTS TO THE ALLIES, JULY 1, 1914, TO JANUARY 1, 1918. 
Since the beginning of the wur we have averaged to supply 
our allies with food enough each year to support 16,314,552 per- 
sons, and with an excess of both protein and fats sufficient for 
several millions more. 


Principal foodstuffs exported to the allies during the oot Jk years. 


1 01 1,24, 24, 900 40, 159,169 
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Principal foodstuffs exported to the allies during the past 31 years 
Continued. 


meet France. Italy. Total. 

Corn oil cake and oil-cake meal 

T mds. 1,680,000 | 41, 233, 472 720, 200 43, 642, 768 
Cottonseed oll cake and oil-cake 

CCC pounds. . 451, 975, 300 | 2,166,249 1, 998, 000 | 456, 130, 639 
Linseed oil cake and oil cake 

ok Ee RE NE Ey ounds..| 95,040,417 | 1,521,223 27,750 | 96,589,300 
All other oil cake and oil-cake 

o aaa aS pounds. 11,596, 484 484,000 516,942 | 12,597, 423 
CCC eek 323, 289 199, 940 | 61,832,920 2 149 
Refined sugar nds. 1 240,438,779 924,479,927 | 4,304,807 |2,260,308,513 
Glucose and grape sugar... do 309, 813, 923 | 16,504,802 | 2,154,059 B28, 472, 784 
Canned vegetab $66, 227 $6,304 | $3, 937, 038 


The total cxports of wheat and wheat flour to the three principal 
allies are equivaient to about 384,000,000 bushels, or an average of 
about 110,000,000 bushels per year, 

The exports to the three principal allies of all-pork products, includ- 
ing bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, neutral lard, fresh and pickled pork, 
amount to nearly 2,000,000.000 pounds for the three and one-half years, 
or a yearly average of about 570,000,000 pounds. 

The total mgar exported to the same countries is over 2,269,000,000 
pounds. This is a yearly average of about 648,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ALMON]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say any- 
thing more, but I shall ask for a few minutes’ time to reply 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. The 
Muscle Shoals proposition as a purely Government proposition 
or as a war proposition or as a site for an ammunition plant has 
never been before Congress. It is very unfortunate that Con- 
gress did not adopt the recommendations of the engineers for 
rivers and harbors. These improvements would have been com- 
pleted before the war and at very much less cost. The cyanamide 
process has proven successful in Germany, England, France, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Japan, and Canada. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What form of power does Germany use? 

Mr. ALMON. I understand Germany uses steam for want of 
water power. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. She uses steam power and not water 
power, 

Mr. ALMON. Because they have no water power. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And you are asking for water power and 
using Germany as an example? 

Mr. ALMON. Everyone informed on the subject knows that 
air nitrogen can be made more cheaply with the hydroelectric 
power than with steam power. The gentleman from New York 
asked the question what we expected the Government to sell this 
fertilizer for after the war. It is claimed that the Government 
will make fertilizer at Muscle Shoals with 60 or 70 per cent of 
plant food products and sell it for one-half for what fertilizer 
with 20 per cent of plant product now costs. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman states that by the use of hydro- 
electric power he can manufacture the nitrate cheaper than by 
steam. 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Why is it that 90 per cent of the hydroelectric 
plants in the United States in competition with steam have gone 
into bankruptcy ? 

Mr. ALMON. I do not believe that is true. 
power can be produced cheaper than steam power. 
_ Mr. FOCHT. Absolutely not. I would like to have the time 
to reply to the statement of the gentleman. The gentleman is 
entirely in error. I would like to cite some instances to prove 
the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. ALMON. It would require the gentleman a long time to 
do it, even if he does represent a great coal-mining district in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr, KAHN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Focur]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, there are two things I wish to 
refer to in connection with. this debate in the few minutes 
which have been allotted by the gentleman in charge of time. 
One is in reference to the statement made by the gentleman 
from Alabama to the effect that power can be more cheaply pro- 
duced by hydroelectric methods than by steam. This might be 
true in some remote instances, but up to this time, generally 
speaking, it is far removed from the fact. I might call atten- 
tion to at least three or four hydroelectric plants on the Susque- 
hanna River, which great stream drains almost the entire State 
of Pennsylvania. None of these were successful on the original 
plan of financing, for the simple reason that notwithstanding the 
density of the population the supply of coal is abundant and 
in normal times cheap. I could take you up and down and all 
over the State of Pennsylvania and at the foothills of those 


Hydroelectric 


great mountains draining the mighty watersheds, and you will 
find few hydroelectric plants. In normal times bituminous coal 
in Pennsylvania is cheap and it can be found in every State in 
the Union west of the Susquehanna River, and as long as coal is 
as cheap and available as it is now in most places it will be impos- 
sible for any hydroelectric plant, unless some rare exceptions 
prevail, to compete with steam. I hope the gentleman is satis- 
fied as to that, but if he is not I will later amplify and prove by 
Statistics and statements by financiers and those who have had 
to do with the financing of water-power plants. 

Now, I wish to consume the other minute of my time in a 
brief observation concerning some evident manipulation or ex- 
traordinary transposition of a vast sum appropriated in one bill 
and applied for purposes not designated in that measure, I can 
not conceive by what species of legerdemain this sort of trans- 
fer could be made. An emergency deficiency bill always has the 
right of way because of the urgent need of funds, but according 
to the statements made on the floor of the House to-day $105,- 
000,000 was transferred from the emergency deficiency appro- 
priation made for imperative war purposes, for the construc- 
tion of a nitrate plant. Why, my friends, in any country town, 
if a school board should transfer moneys from the poor account 
to the school account, or vice versa, the. whole crowd of officials 
would be put in jail. In all my legislative experiences, here 
and elsewhere, I never heard of anything so extraordinary and 
out of alignment with propriety and which would so greatly ex- 
cite suspicion and mistrust among the people. 1 have voted, 
and will vote, for all measures looking to the winning of the 
war and guaranteeing the perpetuation of the national integrity, 
but I believe that these bills for appropriations, no matter what 
they may be for, nor the amounts carried, should come to the 
Congress on their merits and give notice what they are expected 
to accomplish, and not, as appears to be the case in this in- 
stance, show the purpose of expending $20,000,000 for nitrate 
plants and then, through a yet unexplained method and without 
knowledge or consent of the House, jump to $105,000,000. This 
sort of procedure may be legal, and it may be that one or more 
individuals are clothed with power to make such transfer, but 
at best it is in bad taste and should not be sanctioned by any- 
body. : 

Let us hope that such methods may soon become obsolete and 
that the public trust be discharged in a way more in accord 
with the trend of popular thought and desire. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Houston]. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use those two 
minutes which the chairman has so kindly yielded me to de- 
liver a message to Congress sent from my constituents: 

LEWISBURG, MARSHALL COUNTY, TENN. 


Two thousand citizens, in mass meeting assembled here yesterday, 
voted unanimously to ask Congress to pass some measure drafting all 
men between the ages of 16 and 60 years to some service toward the win- 


ning of the war, believing that such a measure would materially relieve 
the Javor situation, and we beg that you give it your careful consid- 
eration, 
J. N. McCorp, 
Chairman. 
C. C. HousrTON, 
Secretary, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in delivering this message I want to call 
attention to the spirit of heroism and patriotism that inspired 
this meeting, this large and unanimous action. It is significant 
in two respects. Tennessee is the State in the Union that has 
won the proud distinction of being the Volunteer State, that 
has responded nobly to every call of her country, and in that 
State it shows how thoroughly they have come to approve the 
draft system for the purpose of winning this war. Further- 
more, it shows that they are in favor of using every atom of 
strength they have in the young and the old to the utmost to- 
ward winning victory in this great struggle. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, just one word on the subject of 
this particular bill. This discussion that has been indulged in 
has involved almost every proposition except the matter in- 
volved in the bill. This bill has nothing to do with the appro- 
priation for Muscle Shoals. This bill has nothing to do with 
the location of the plant at Muscle Shoals. This bill simply 
gives the Secretary of War authority to condemn land for some- 
thing that the President of the United States has already estab- 
lished. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. It simply amends the condemnation bill which: 


was passed by the Congress at the last session. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman state what infor- 
mation the committee had as to the number of acres which were 
necessary to condemn? 

Mr. DENT. 
formation, 


I am sorry I can not give the gentleman that in- 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. It is a large amount. 

Mr. DENT. Several hundred acres, I will say. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Quite a number. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENT. I ask that the bill be read. 

The Clerk read the first paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, is this bill all to 
be considered as one paragraph, or shall it be considered as two 
paragraphs? : 

Mr. DENT. I think it is one paragraph. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is really two paragraphs, but 
I have no objection to its being considered as one, 

Mr. DENT. ‘There is only one. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It makes no difference for the 
purpose of amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesata. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That page 1, line 8. of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize condemnation proceedings of lands for military 8 


I did not want to lose any right. 


diction of such proceedings for the seas 
land, spesery use ‘thereof or other interest therein, or right pertain- 
0 


delay: her, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
33 15 of ne DENEL Pintes gona bine ot Jand 4 ane 
erest and rights pertain ereto reqa ‘or the above-mentioned 

y rided farther, That w 


for the condemnation of anr aar tempo: 
terest therein or right perta 


be occupied 
n 355 of the 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. r 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “compounds,” insert the words 
“ ed for munitions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I assume the chairman of the committee 
will accept that amendment. 

Mr. DENT. I did not exactly. catch the amendment; I would 
like to have it again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

Mr. KAHN. I think it should be in line 11. 

Mr. DENT. No; I can not consent to that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let it be reported again; there is some 
confusion as to where it should be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, after the wor 
„nesded for munitions,” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs refused to accept this amendment; in 
other words, they say that this is not a bill for war purposes. 
My amendment confines these compounds of nitrate to munitions 
of war. The gentlemen here refused to accept that amendment. 

What do you propose to make out of these nitrates? I ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that if his amend- 
ment is adopted this plant could not be used for agricultural 
purposes even after this war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What is this measure for if it is not 
for war purposes? Are we here to vote $125,000,000 to a pri- 
vate corporation to manufacture fertilizer after the war? Is 
this a war measure or is it a graft measure? What is it? If 
any man on this floor votes against this amendment he will be 
voting, consciously or unconsciously, for the proposition that 


compounds,“ insert the words 


this money is to be used by private individuals tor their own 
enrichment after the war, 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will yield a minute, I will state 
that the fertilizer and munitions propositions are both involved 
in this program, and certainly the gentleman does not contend 
that fertilizer is not necessary in order to produce food to sup- 
port an army even during the war? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it intended during the war to pro- 
duce fertilizer at this factory? 

Mr. DENT. It is intended to do so if—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is a fertilizing proposition. It is 
not for war at all. You are bringing in this bill to amend a 
military bill to permit the Government to condemn land around 
military posts, and now you say that you are going to have that 
condemned land around the property of individuals who are 
going to make fertilizer after the war. Of all the outrageous 
propositions that has ever been submitted to the Congress of the 
United States I say this is about the worst, and I challenge 
contradiction by any Member of this House on that preposition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman overlook the 
fact that when the appropriation of $20.000,000 was made it 
was made on the recommendation of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and it was contemplated at that time to establish a nitrate 
plant for the purpose of making nitrate for agricultural pur- 
poses? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This comes out of another fund entirely. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But this plant 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The nitrate fund has this proposition: 

The plant or plants provided for under this act shall be constructed 
and operated solely by the Government and not in conjunction with 
any other industry or enterprise carried on by private capital. 

You could not put over this thing under the nitrate provision. 
So you have gone to the urgent deficiency bill, in the provision 
for armament of fortification, to take $90,000,000 out of that 
fond, which was never contemplated to be used for that purpose, 
and now you resist an amendment which shall provide that this 
nitrate shall be used for munitions, simply because you want to 
protect these individuals who are going to get this plant to 
manufacture fertilizer—the fellows that wanted to get the plant 
free—and when the Government would not be bound down by 
such a contract as that are now in a position to get the plant 
cheaper than anybody else when the war is over. And here 
you gentlemen come to this House and say that this is not a 
war measure. I say it is a most outrageous proposition, and I 
call upon you gentlemen to realize that those who vote against 
this amendment will be voting to benefit private individuals and 
not to help the Government to win the war. Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN and Mr. SWITZER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kann] is recognized. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I rather think the gentleman 
from Ohio got unduly excited about this thing. I have never 
been for the Muscle Shoals proposition, so far as I recall, but 
that matter is not under consideration in this bill. The fact 
remains that the War Department did locate this plant at Muscle 
Shoals. They had a right te do it under the law which Con- 
gress passed. The responsibility is theirs. Now, the gentleman 
from Ohio has overlooked some language which immediately fol- 
tows the language where his amendment goes in. He offered 
an amendment on line 11, after the word “ compounds.“ I 
think his amendment says f 

Mr. LONGWORTH. “Needed for munitions,” 

Mr. KAHN. “ Needed for munitions.” Immediately after that 
the language of the section is this: 

And the manufacture of explosives and other munitions of war. 

Mr. LONGWCRTH. Surely. But mine applies to the nitrate 
produced at this plant, and that it must be used for munitions 
and not for other purposes. 

Mr. KAHN. But the gentleman has maintained that because 
they did not specify that the nitrate should be used for muni- 
tions of war there was no provision for munitions of war in the 
bill, and therefore it was not a war measure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that the only materials this plant will produce are 
nitrates. They do not produce other munitions.of war. I want 
to confine it to nitrates and munitions, and not to fertilizers, 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that this bill simply pro- 
vides an amendment to a section of existing law by inserting 
the word “nitrate” following the language that is now in the 
section of the law, and that it does not change the law in any 
other particular? And, therefore, if the gentleman from Ohio 
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[Mr. LonewortH] would succeed in getting his amendment in, 
ne ne further and changes the law that is now on the statute 

0 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. This is 
all new legislation that I offered my amendment to. 

Mr. KAHN. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It certainly is. That is the amendment 
to the bill. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit, this is an 
amendment to the permanent law. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is all new from line 10 to line 14. 
The gentleman is wrong. I will read the new language, 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH] is 
correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course this only applies to this bill. 

Mr. KAHN. I simply want to call to the attention of the 
committee that the proposed amendment is intended for the pur- 
chase of something like 240 acres of land that are necessary 
for this plant. 

The plant has cost many millions of dollars. The people who 
own this land will not sell it to the Government. The Govern- 
ment proposes to condemn it. That is all that is involved in 
the proposed change in the bill. Unless the amendment car- 
ries, the $20,000,000 or more that has been expended there is 
practically tied up indefinitely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohiv is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the amend- 
ment of my colleague from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH]. It seems 
to me it would be ridiculous to limit the manufacture of these 
basic elements that enter into high explosives to that only. 
Suppose that more is manufactured in six months, or in a year, 
than is needed for war purposes. Why should it not enter into 
the production or manufacture of fertilizer? Can anyone give 
any good reason why it should be thrown away and wasted? 
Can anyone give any good reason why this great plant should 
stop operation simply because the war stops, provided the prod- 
uct it manufactures will be of great benefit to the people of 
this country in the production of a cheaper fertilizer? 
` But, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise particularly for that. A 
great many gentlemen here in the past have been opposing the 
development of the water-power site known as Muscle Shoals, 
in northern Alabama. These gentlemen have attacked time and 
again, for the last five or six years, propositions that would 
have already led to the construction of a dam iu the Tennessee 
River and a number of dams for eight or ten million dollars 
which now will cost the Government $18,000,000 or $20,000,000, 
if they are all constructed; and in place of saving the Nation 
money by defeating those propositions, at a time when there 
was an abundance of cheap labor, when the materials entering 
into the construction of such dams would have cost less than 
ever before in the history of the country, they will now be con- 
structed when the cost of material is higher than ever known 
before, when laber is scarce, and at a higher wage than ever 
before in our history. It is, of course, galling to these gentle- 
men who have stood upon the floor of this House fighting water- 
power development bills, and who tried to point out to the coun- 
try the fact that they were saving money to this Nation, when 
it aow appears that their efforts will lead to greater expendi- 
tures on the part of the Government to bring about this neces- 
sury and useful development of water power on the Tennessee 
Hiver, where the possibilities are not surpassed elsewhere in 
this country, other than at Niagara Falls and on the Columbia 
River, in the State of Washington. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Not now. I think that one of those plants 
probably ought to be constructed near the Niagara River, but 
I can see no good reason why one of these plants should not be 
constructed on the Tennessee River, where, after the war—yes, 
during the war—it is possible to produce cyanamid, which will 
enter into the production of fertilizer and make it cheaper to 
the farmers of that vicinity—yes, even possibly cheaper to the 
furmers of my own State of Ohio. 

Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. McARTHUR, Would any of these expenditures be neccs- 
sary now if Congress a few years ago had met the water-power 
problem fairly and squarely, instead of making a political foot- 
ball out of it? . 

Mr. SWITZER. I say to the gentleman that they have been 
trying to put through legislation here that would make the 
profits of the men who are to develop the power so low that 


they have hesitated to enter into the scheme and thereby held 
back the development of these water-power sites for 10 or 20 
years. But nitrate is needed, and the President of the United 
States has come to the conclusion that the development of this 
water-power site to produce nitrate is necessary to carry on the 
war. If this power site had been developed at Muscle Shoals 
some years ago, it would have saved last year probably the con- 
sumption of 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons of coal. 15 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunprers] will be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I find great 
difficulty in relating the bulk of this argument to the bill before 
the committee. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworru] 
led off in a very fiery, and excited speech, in which he denounced 
with great vehemence something that occurred in another con- 
nection, and then after stating with reference to the action that 
he was denouncing, that of all the most outrageous proposition 
he had ever heard of, it was the worst, he concluded his remarks 
with the delicious non sequitur that he intended to support the 
bill now under consideration. If one tithe of what the gentle- 
man stated in the course of his remarks is true, that is if it has 
any sort of relation to the pending bill, then that measure is 
one that no Member ought to support. 

Following the gentleman from Ohio, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Branp] made his contribution to the debate to the 
effect that some great wrong had been done or would be done 
to the Middle West. But looking through this bill, I fail to find 
in it any reference to the Middle West, much less the outline of 
a great wrong proposed to be done to that, or any other section 
of the United States. This bill is designed to afford the right 
of condemnation proceedings, in order that certain great projects 
heretofore arranged and agreed upon may be effectively prose- 
cuted. Further than this, the pending bill is not related to, or 
concerned with these projects. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] contributed a 
yery disturbing thought, to the effect that the general, I might 
say universal idea in relation to hydroelectric power, and its 
possibilities, is altogether at fault, and that in our throwing over 
the possibilities of developing cheap power, through the utiliza- 
tion of the tumbling waters of our great rivers, we had been 
living in a dream world—that the cheapest power within our 
present reach, will come from the combustion of coal. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. I say the gentleman is all wrong. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are all wrong? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. Ultimately I hope the hydroelectric power 
is all right, but with coal as cheap as it is now it can not be. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, I leave that thought with 
this body. I have no time in which to develop it. At any rate 
it has nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Pennsylvania speaks 
of coal being cheap. Is it not a fact that during the winter 
we could not get it? č 

Mr. FOCHT., I mean in normal times. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. These are not normal times. 

Mr. FOCHT. I say in normal times. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is present available power 
that we are seeking. The coal from Pennsylvania is not ayail- 
able, but the water of our rivers is flowing by our doors. It 
is our purpose to harness it, and make its potentialities avail- 
able for domestic use, in this hour of national stress. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts would have us believe 
that there is some great, mysterious, and sinister influence some- 
where that is operating upon the officials of this Government to 
the very great detriment of the public interests. If these sug- 
gestions are well taken, if these sinister influences exist, then 
these gentlemen instead of concluding their remarks with the 
statement that they intend to support this bill, should one and 
all square their action with their declarations, and intimations, 
and vote against the pending proposition. I wish to say in this 
connection that I do not understand how it is loyal to indulge 
in statements, intimations, and suggestions, calculated to make 
the general public believe that what the Government is doing 
is vicious, or profligate, or inefficient, and then seek to cure, 
or correct the impression thus created, by the statement that 
the speaker responsible for these utterances, intends after all. 
to support the proposition. before the House. If there are 
sinister influences that are operating somewhere, and somehow 
to inflict great wrongs upon the public, then an administration 
that knowingly, or ignorantly yields te those influences does 
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not deserve the support of the people of the United States or 
of the Members of this body. These sinister influences ought to 
be exposed. 

Gentlemen ought not to be satisfied to get up before the 
American people—because what is said here goes out to the 
American people—and make statements that are calculated to 
shake the confidence of that people in the integrity of their 
Government at this, the very greatest crisis in its history. 
That may be loyalty, but I do not believe in loyalty of that 
character. Hardly a word has been said thus far in the way 
of opposition to this bill that taken in its natural implication 
is not calculated to cause the great body of our people to be- 
lieve that surrounding the simple proposition now under con- 
sideration, there is some sinister influence at work, or some 
great wrong upon the body politic that has been inflicted, or 
is in contemplation. If our present administration has yielded 
to sinister, or improper influences, then it should receive, not 
support, but the severest condemnation both at the hands of 
the representatives of the people, and of the people themselves. 
I repeat my statement that if there is anything sinister in 
connection with this measure, or if there is anything proposed 
to be done, that can not stand the full light of day, then that 
evil, or sinister influence should be exposed by the gentlemen 
who make the intimation that these influences exist, and have 
been operating to the public prejudice. Further if this bill 
will make effectual some evil, or wrong perpetrated at some 
other time, it should receive the stamp of severe disapprobation 
at the hands of this body. The gentlemen who have indulged 
in these criticisms ought to make it abundantly clear by their 
opposing votes, that they will not stand for a measure which is 
not promotive of the public interests. It is our present task 
to promote those interests, and any measure, or proposition to 
their prejudice ought to be sternly and instantly rejected. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Now, will the gentleman yield to me? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 

has expired. . 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from Virginia be extended two minutes. I 
want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Virginia be ex- 
tended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman support this bill be- 
cause it is intended to facilitate the manufacture of nitrates 
for the purpose of making explosives for the Government in 
time of war, or for the making of nitrates to supply fertilizer 
in time of peace? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I support this bill because the 
war authorities of the United States say that it is necessary at 
this time to make immediately effective certain great projects 
heretofore agreed upon. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; but they do not say it is for fer- 
tilizer. They say it is for munitions, and that is the reason I 
support it, because we must have explosives. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is not a fertilizer bill. 
It is a condemnation bill, that in the result will afford munitions 
for the effectual prosecution of our part in the great world war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE], a member of the committee. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Gentlemen of the committee, it seems to me this is 
a matter that we might discuss calmly and without any feeling 
of excitement or partisanship, or anything that might tend to 
ruffle the feelings of anyone. My understanding of this bill is 
that it simply gives the Government the power to condemn land 
for the establishment of a plant for the manufacture of nitrates 
and other compounds, explosives, and so forth, to be used as 
munitions of war. I may be wrong in my view of the matter, 
but if I am correct in my construction of the language, then 
the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] 
will not change the purpose of the bill. The Government will 
still be confined to the manufacture ofenitrates and compounds 
to be used as munitions of war. « 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; not at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is my understanding of the language, 
and I would like to have the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
WORTH] or some gentleman in the House who differs from me 
explain wherein that construction is not sound. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The chairman of the committee refuses 
to accept ny amendment on the express ground that this bill 
provides for more than nitrates for munitions, and on that ground 
only. 

he McKENZIE. Now, if the gentleman will permit ine, I 
care not what position the chairman of the committee may take 
on the matter. It ought not to change our minds as to the 
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meaning of the plain language. And, further, if it is the in- 
tention of the Government under the law to enter into the 
manufacture of nitrates and other compounds, then the Gov- 
ernment ought to have the right to condemn the land that is 
necessary to carry on an activity that has been authorized by 
law. And even taking that view of it, gentlemen of the House, 
I can see no good reason why any amendment should be put 
upon this bill. I have no objection to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Loneworts], for, in my 
judgment, it will not alter the purposes of the bill. But even 
if it does not alter them, it will do no harm if it is accepted. 
However, if it is voted down I am satisfied that the gentlemen 
interested at Muscle Shoals will have no greater power than 
they now have. I would be the last man who would be willing 
to give private individuals or corporations the right to con- 
demn land, as provided for in this bill; but if the Government 
goes into the manufacture of these articles, then the right to 
condemn ought to follow. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Ohio is put in, with the meaning that he 
seeks to give it, would it not bring about this result, that here- _ 
after, in the years to come, when we want to utilize this power, 
possibly, for the development of nitrates for agricultural pur- 
poses, we could not do it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think probably. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If we are condemning. land 
with reference to the use of this great agency for war purposes 
alone, then when these war necessities are past and the time ar- 
rives when in due course we may want to use the output for 
agricultural purposes, may we not be handicapped? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is exactly my contention, that as the 
bill is now written you would have no power under the bill to 
engage in the manufacture of nitrates or any other compound 
to sell or to be used for fertilizer purposes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman makes a slight mistake 
when he says the Government has no power—the cyanamide 
plant is to be operated under a contract with the Government by 
private individuals, It has to be put under another appropria- 
tion than the nitrate appropriation originally passed by this 
Congress, because that provides specifically that these plants 
may not be operated by individuals, 

Mr. McKENZIE. That may be true; but even if that is true 
I can not see wherein the Government would be surrendering 
any of its rights. - 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman from Ii- 
nois is supporting this proposition, but in my judgment he 
makes a mistake when he says that it is just as good with the 
amendment on it as proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonewortH]. With that exception the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. McKenzie], my colleague on the committee, and I 
stand together on this proposition without question. I want to 
speak ip opposition to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH], for the very reason that it cur- 
tails the law establishing the nitrate plant. If the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio is put in operation they could not, 
do anything except to make nitrates for the purpose of manu- 
facturing powder. The law never contemplated any limitation 
on it. The act which created the Muscle Shoals proposition car- 
ries with it one of the very things for which I and other mem- 
bers of the committee fought—the proposition to make nitrate 
for commercial fertilizer for the agriculture of the United 
States. The farmers must have nitrates to fertilize their soils 
to produce abundant crops. 3 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio proposes to strike that vital 
portion of the law out, and proposes to do it on this bill, which 
I claim is not germane to condemnation proceedings. This is a 
bill called for by the War Department, to give the right of con- 
demnation to the Government to condemn a few hundred acres 
around the Muscle Shoals district. 

Now, then, could this Congress accept the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio without doing violence to the orig- 
inal act, without doing violence to the purposes of the War 
Department, and without doing great violence to the best inter- 
ests of this Government in this time of war. Could the Cor- 
gress adopt that amendment and do justice to the American 
people. The gentleman from Ohio has to a certain extent re- 
versed his position. In the original bill he was against the 
proposition in toto. Since the Muscle Shoals proposition has 
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been accepted and is in the course of erection, he proposes an 
amendment to do away with a part of the purpose for which 


the nitrate plants are being constructed. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWOURTH. Does the gentleman claim that this is 
being built out of the funds provided for in the nitrate pro- 
vision? 

. Mr. QUIN. It is immaterial what fund it comes from; it is 
immaterial, as far as the Ameriean people are concerned, where 
the money comes from, whether it is provided by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, the Appropriations Committee, or the Agri- 
cultural Committee, or any other fund. The vital point is, 
Will it be constructed in a manner that will furnish nitrates at 
cost to the farmers, as the law now provides? I say that it is 
going to be constructed, and I dare say that it will be con- 
structed as the War Department wants it, regardless of any 
amendment which the gentleman from Ohio may offer. His 
amendment is in the interest of the coke-oven industry of the 
country, in the interest of the steel corporations of the coun- 
try, us well as the private factories producing nitrates. From 
the time the original bill was introduced in the House by the 
Military Committee those interests have made a stubborn and 
united fight against this measure. They kept it up for many 
days. They fought it in committee; and after we got it on the 
floor of the House they were successful in causing the House 
of Representatives to kill this as a war measure when we were 
preparing the country for defense in 1916. And after the Senate 
placed it back in our bill we fought it out again on this floor 
and won a great victory for our country and the American 
farmer. Now, at this late date, those same interests appear on 


the floor and try to keep the Government from getting title fo | 


this land, with the hope of killing the manufacture of nitrates 
by the Government. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recor» on the lib- 
erty-loan drive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks mani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the liberty- 
loan drive. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ý 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York, 
who just asked the Chair for the privilege of extending his re- 
marks on the liberty-loan drive, touches the heart of the situn- 
tion here to-day. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
pers] says, “Are you loyal?“ Loyal for what? Loyal for fer- 
tilizer purposes when yon are just about to go out through the 
country asking the people to shake down their stockings, to 
give money for what? To carry on the war, not for fertilizing 
factories. 

Nr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. In just a minute. Many have talked on the 
subject against the amendment, and I will address myself to 
that subject. Are we loyal? I have a boy in France at the 
front, many of you have boys at the front, and we are trying 
our best to give them the support to which they are entitled. 
But we are doing it by war measures and net by fertilizer fac- 
tories. The House defeated this Muscle Shoals scheme first in 
the river and harbor bill in 1915. After it was reported by the 
River and Harbor Committee unanimously, we took it up on the 
floor and defeated it here by a simple statement of facts. Then 
the gentleman from Illinois who has just spoken [Mr. McKex- 
zit], from the Military Committee, came before us and disclosed 
facts that lay behind this same Muscle Sheals proposition, and 
he yoted with us to drive it out of the military bill. It is the 
same proposition here. This bill is necessary, because it is for 
condemnation proceedings for manufacturing munitions. 
[Laughter.] Oh, you may laugh, but this is another proposi- 
tion. It is what lies behind the bill that will be stopped by 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohie, the Muscle 
Shoals fertilizer proposition, which we object to at this time. 
‘We object to giving $125,000,000 for a fertilizer factory unless 
Congress shall determine with full knowledge what the facts 
are and what is involved. It is right to go on with the nitrate 
proposition, it is right to go on with the condemnation of lands 
for manufacturing munitions. We wil! all support that. We 
are all loyal, but we object to the fertilizer proposition, which 
we have defeated here repeatedly before, first for navigation, 
when $18,700,000 was the amount involved. and next to the 
extent of $20,000,000 for a private nitrate factory. We de- 
Teated that on the floor as well, and now comes this question of 
a small plant for manufacturing nitrates, but behind it lurks 
the $125,000,000 fertilizer proposition. f 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 1 2 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainty. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then without the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncworrH] this, in the 
gentleman's. judgment, is a fertilizer proposition? 

Mr. FREAR. No. With the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio, we all know it will be confined to munitions of war 
and yeu ean not put a fertilizer proposition in it. The ehair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Dent] says that is what is wanted 
& fertilizer factory as well. The gentleman. from Ohio [Mr. 
LonewortH] says that is what you propose to do—to put 
a $125,000,000 fertilizer proposition at Muscle Shoals and to 
require the people of this country at this, time, of all times, 


hen you are going out through the country to raise money 


fer liberty bonds, to make unprecedented sacrifices in order 
to build a great fertilizer manufactory in Alabama. That is 
what we object to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginin. What is this preposition with- 
out the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FREAR. You can read into it a fertilizer proposition, 
beeause the chairman of the committee says that is what he 
wants it in for when not used for manufacturing nitrates. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then, without the amendment, 
this bill ought to be defeated? 

Mr. FREAR, No; but in the present form it has a concealed 
purpose and forces us to take it under the guise of a nitrate 
faetory. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman can not be 
caught in a triek, for he snys he sees the trick. In vain is the 
net spread in sight of the bird. 

Mr. FREAR. You can put in the fertilizer proposition, 
because you have the votes to do it and carry it through as a 
nitrate proposition. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, no; you have as many 
votes in this House as we have. 

Mr. FREAR. It seems to me if you will study this situation 
in the cold light of fairness—not because it is going te Alabuma, 
not because it is going to the South or any other place, North 
or South, for that is not the thing we ought to determine—thts 
amendment should be accepted beeause it is right. It shows 
what the plant is for. I can not see how gentlemen can object 
to this amendment, which is for the purpose of confining the 
products of manufacturing to munitions of war. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Frean was granted leave to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp.. 

By unanimous consent. Mr. Jomnsox of Washington was 
granted leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentteman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear} calls this a fertilizer proposition as now 
written in the bill, and yet he says he proposes to vote for it 
asa war measure. I am at a loss to understand the consistency 
of the gentleman's argument. This is not a fertilizer propost- 
tion. The primary and supreme purpose of the establishment 
of these nitrate plants at the present time is fer the making of 
nitrates to be used in the manufacture of powder. If the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] is adopted 
it will absolutely destroy the purposes and objects of the estab- 
lishment of this nitrate plant. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FPrear], who speaks eloquently of the fact that we are go- 
ing to spend millions of dollars in building these nitrate plants 
for munition purposes. would have the Government totally 
abandon them after the war and after there is no longer need 
for the manufacture ef nitrates in sueh great quantities for 
munition purposes. Gentlemen will remember that nearly two 
years ago and before the war opened it was determined, on the 
recommendation of the Agricultural Committee, to expend 
$20,000,000 for the purnpse of establishing a nitrate plant to be 
used in the making of munftions aud also for making commercial 
fertilizer. 

Shall we expend millions of dollars to build these plants, 
which are now so necessary ou account of the war, and then 
abandon them after the wur is over? The amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio would result in that very thing, for if it 
is adopted and land is condemned under it, the plants can be 
used only for the making of munitions. Why should we not 
use them to make nitrates for fertilizer for the farmers after 
the war is over. That was one of the original ideas; why ahas- 
don it now? Every argument is being put forth to inerease the 
productivity of the soil, and that is as distinctly a war pur- 
pose as the making of powder, for we must have food to feed 
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our soldiers and also furnish the allies. These plants will be 
used primarily to make material for munitions, but I do not 
want to see an amendment adopted which would not admit of 
their use in order to provide farmers with cheaper fertilizer, 
which will be of benefit not only to them but also to the cities. 
I do not want. to see this amendment adopted and thus make 
these expensive plants so much junk after the war is over, and 
which would prevent the Government applying to a useful pur- 
pose the by-products which will not be needed for munition 
purposes even while the war is in progress. 

Gentlemen have criticized the fact that the War Department 
has selected a point in the South for the location of that plant. 
As a matter of fact, the engineers of the Army, not from the 
South or from any other particular section of the country, 
engineers who were interested only in securing the best location 
for such a plant, after a most thorough investigation of every 
section of the country and every site offered, selected Muscle 
Shoals as being the best site obtainable. Why? Because there 
can be developed at Muscle Shoals more water power than in 
any other place in these whole United States, unless possibly 
on the Columbia River in the State of Washington, and not 
excepting the place on the St. Lawrence in which the gentleman 
[Mr. SNELL] is interested, and as the gentleman from Alabama 
Stated, both of these places are on the border and are outside 
of the safety zone established by the War Department. They 
contend that this water power will not soon be available, but let 
me admit the point made by the gentlenian, that it will not be, 
and that it will be necessary to use steam power to some extent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; and carry the power 90 miles 
across the country. Does the gentleman contend that these 
plants are to be operated by the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are to be eventually oper- 
ated by the Government. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not at all. They are operated by 
private individuals, under contract with the Government. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true; but under a contract 
which has been made by the War Department and under the con- 
trol and supervision of the Government. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The Government has nothing to do with 
the operation of these plants. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. How does that change the proposi- 


tion? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. It absolutely does change the proposi- 
tion. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Whether operated under a con- 
tract for the Government, and whether it is operated near Cin- 
cinnati or in the district represented by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BLAND], or at Muscle Shoals, how does it change 
the proposition as to whether or not Congress should give the 
right to condemn land so that the Government may secure it at 
a reasonable price for the purpose of establishing these plants? 

The Government is now building possibly the largest powder 
plant in the world at Nashville. It is the part of wisdom and 
good business to put these plants in close proximity thereto 
and also in a section of the country which would not be subject 
to easy attack in the event of an invasion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to see this 
controversy arise here between the coke and coal industries 
and the water-power industries of the country. I know how 
jealous gentlemen are, some of them, who are interested in the 
coke and coal business, when you talk about developing water 
power that is now going to waste, wasted strength that can now 
be utilized by the Government for the benefit of our farmers and 
the people generally. I can not understand how gentlemen can 
vote to appropriate eight or ten million dollars to buy seed 
wheat to experiment with in territory where the wheat crop is 
often a failure and then stand up here and talk about withhold- 
ing from the farmers generally of the country nitrate with which 
to increase the supply of food for our soldiers and our allies. 
This proposition is to utilize a by-product, a great deal of waste 
substance that will not go into the manufacture of explosives, 
but that will go to waste unless utilized as it accumulates while 
powder and other explosives are being made. Why not turn this 
stuff to good account and use it to help the soldiers of the agri- 
cultural army of the United States as they go forth to produce 
food supplies for our soldiers on the battle field. They talk about 
manufacturing nitrate some time in the future in time of peace. 
Why, gentlemen, it has already been stated here that we are 
going to commence the manufacture of nitrates in August this 
year for war purposes and for farm purposes, too. We need 
nitrates under the plant just as you need explosives in the shell 
at the battle front. You can not win this war over yonder with- 
out producing the food supply over here, [Applause.] I can 
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not understand the tactics of some gentlemen here. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], who has just taken his 
seat, said it is not because it is in the South, and I hope that it 
is not the case, that it is not because it is in the South. I vis- 
ited Muscle Shoals with gentlemen from the North, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Swirzer] being one of them. They were 
wonderfully impressed with the place and the power site at 
Muscle Shoals. There is no better place in the wide world for 
the location of this nitrate plant, and, gentlemen, it is down 
there at a place far removed from the coast, where even the 
long-range guns of Germany could not reach it. It is a meri- 
torious measure, and the condemnation pronounced upon it by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonaworrH], who lives where 
the American Chemical & Fertilizer Co. has its habitat, can not 
be sustained by the facts. If you are loyal to the flag, show it 
in your vote on both sides of this House when these important 
war measures are up for consideration. Gentlemen talk about 
us going to call on the people to buy liberty bonds. Yes; that is 
true. I addressed 15,000 people last night in the big armory 
at Baltimore for that purpose. We will secure these liberty 
bond subscriptions in a very little time, and, gentlemen, if you 
could get away from here, some of you, and hear how the people 
talk and see how they actually feel at home about this war 
there would not be so much dillydallying here, quibbling and 
quarreling about these measures that the President thinks neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of this war. Let us quit it; let 
us vote for this measure and vote for it quickly and get behind 
the President and have unity of purpose and concerted action in 
the righteous work of winning this war. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to close debate on 
this amendment at some time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment be closed in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, How is the time to be controlled, by the 
Chair? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] 
wants five minutes, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gittett] wants five minutes, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. VENABLE] wants five minutes, and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burnett] wants five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in 20 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, may I have the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee? I think I ought to take five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. I will ask to have an additional five minutes to 
go to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Chairman, I make this request, that all 
debate on this amendment and all amendments pending thereto 
be closed in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment and the bill 
close in 80 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] in the beginning of this debate 
stated that it was proposed in connection with the development 
of water power for the operation of units No. 1 and No. 2 to 
purchase electricity from a private plant and pay therefor $30 
per horsepower. 

Mr. TREADWAY. More than that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; $30. That, of course, is an 
extravagant price for any section of the United States. It is 
way beyond the average price paid for hydroelectric power in 
the United States. I want to read for the Retorn a part of a 
statement here made by gentlemen who were arguing before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House to secure legis- 
lation for the further development of Niagara Falls. 

In that I find that the mechanical energy of Niagara Falls is 
sold at the following rates, $8, $9.50, and $13 per horsepower per 
annum, dependent upon the kind of contract which happens to 
be made. When that horsepower is changed from mechanical 
into electrical energy the expense is fairly considerable, and we 
find that the power thus transformed and sold is sold at from 
$14 to $15 per horsepower per annum. In other words, the 


Niagara Falls location is furnishing hydroelectric power to-day 
for one-half or a little less than one-half of the price that it is 
proposed to pay for this hydroelectrical power in Alabama. I 
have not very much that I care to say on this measure. I do not 
believe that any man, however, can have in mind the things 
that transpired in this House during the last five years and feel 
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very favorably toward this proposition. It may or may not be a 
wise thing to develop water power at Muscle Shoals, We do 
know that the proposition has been before the House at least 
three separate times, and each time defeated on its merits. I 
refer new to Government development for the purpose then In- 
dicated. 

We find that. in defianee of the will of Congress—and it is 
not too strong language thus to express it—that this same im- 
provement is being made, but on a scale vaster, more elaborate, 
and more expensive than anybody ever had the nerve even to 
suggest in the years gone by. Instead of spending the $20,- 
000,000, as first suggested, an appropriation of over $100,000,000 
has been made, and it has been deliberately taken from money 
expressly apprupriated for another purpose. Language certainly 
can not be too strong that is used in condemnation of that 
practice. Acts of that character usually put men in jail. 

I see the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Surn- 
LEY}, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, immediately before me. I know that when the gentle- 
men who were before him on ordnance and coast fortifications 
said they needed so much money, they produced proof for it, 
designating exact, existing need, or he never would have inserted 
it in the bill. 

I have that confidence in him, and so has the House. Now, 
when they inserted proof for that $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 or 
$100,000,000 they must have distinctly demonstrated that the 
sum was needed for artillery, ammunition, or building of forti- 
fications. Having stated they needed the money for military 
purposes of deseribed character, they diverted that money from 
those purposes to an entirely different one. Such an act can 
not be too strongly condemned. Conduct of this kind is calcu- 
lated to undermine the confidence of the Congress in the ad- 
ministrative agents of the Government. This feeling is in- 
tensified when we consider that those administrative agents 
have not only misapplied the funds, but in that misapplication 
have done exactly that which Congress three separate times 
said should not be done. This project, as it stands, can not be 
claimed to be military in its real nature. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
LoncwortH] is absolutely pertinent and correct. It probably 
will not prevail, for reasons which are very apparent, but if it 
does not prevail the real purpose back of this legislation is 
still more apparent. Under the guise of doing something to 
help our military efficiency we are. in effect. erecting a gigantic 
enterprise in a certain part of the South for the manufacture 
and production of fertilizer. I say it is a shame thus to divert 
funds appropriated for a specific purpose. I say it is a shame 
to accomplish this in an indirect way, when Congress has spe- 
cifically and directly said it should not be done. It will take 
years to build the plant; the war will have ended long before 
this plant can be used. The purpose is to have the Government 
provide cheap fertilizer for the South. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILEETT] is recognized. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to follow the 
wide range which this debate has taken about Muscle Shoals 
and the advisability of developing the power there. That is a 
question which has been up many times in Congress, which has 
been settled several times in Congress, always the same way, 
but which the administration, with the right given to it by 
Congress, has negatived, and it has gone into the development 
ef the Muscle Shoals project. It had a right to do so. And 
while I have my opinion of the influences which determined the 
selection of Muscle Shoals, I do not care to discuss that now, be- 
cause it is not involved here. I do think that it is proper that this 
House should register its criticism of the use of money for this 
development, which was provided and appropriated by the fortifi- 
cations bill, for, as we supposed, an entirely different purpose, 
Muscle Shoals never, to my knowledge, being suggested in the 
hearings. And yet that money has been diverted from one 
purpose to another. That seems to me indefensible. and it 
seems to me that it is quite probable that this whole Muscle 
Shoals proposition, when it is investigated, as it doubtless will 
be, will bring deserved criticism, if not scandal, upon those who 
are responsible for it. 

But the only question before us at this moment is the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrtH}], 
and the purpose of that amendment, as I read it, is very simple. 
It simply provides that the eondemnation proceedings which 
this bill is brought in to allow, which by the arguments of those 
in favor of it are simply for the acquisition of land for war pur- 


poses, shall be confined to the acquisition of land for war pur- 
poses only. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns] and 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ArmoN] were very fervid 
in their appeals to us to authorize this bill for war purposes. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH] simply provides 
by his amendment that the condemnation of land, not neces- 
sarily at Muscle Shoals, but anywhere, shall only be made for 
the manufacture of nitrate when it is for war purposes. That 
is the sole purpose of his amendment, and therefore, if these 
gentlemen are sincere when they appeal to us to vote this fer 
war purposes and say that it is neeessary for war. I do not seo 
how they can fail to vote for the amendment which the gentle- 
man from Ohio offers, because that simply provides that this 
land shall be taken only for the production of nitrates needed 
for war purposes, 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] very properly 
and logically, it seemed to me, discussed the purposes of this 
amendment. It would probably be true that if we did take 
over the lands for war purposes, they could afterwards be used 
for peace purposes, and therefore that very argument, it seems 
to me, would compel this House to vote for the amendment, be- 
cause the amendment simply says you shall not condemn the 
lands to make nitrates unless those nitrates are needed for war 
purposes, and for the whole argument made in support of this 
bill the very ground upon which it is brought into the House 
is that it is for war purposes, and that is all that this amend- 
ment provides for. Therefore it seems to me logical, by the 
very argument which those who are proposing this amendment 
bring forward, that we must adopt the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ROBBINS. By whose authority was this fund diverted 
from the fortification bill to the purchase of this land? It was 
a clear diversion, 

; Mr. 3 By the War Department, but I do not know 
ust who. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Who has authority to divert it—the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of War? 

Mr. GILLETT. The Secretary of War, and above him the 
President is responsible. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ean answer just which officer did it. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman from Ohio says he can answer 
as to just what officer did it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would tike to know it. 

i Mr GILLETT. Of course, the administration is responsible 
or it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In the gentleman's time, if he will 
yield—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will read from a letter on that propo- 
sition. It is the Acting Secretary of War. He says: 

The fund being used for "e construetion of the plants near Shefficld 
fer the fixation of nitrogen in accordance with the cyanide process is 
the appropriation for the armament of f tions. (See urgency de- 
ficiency ton or hight explo June 15. 1917) These plants are for the pro- 
ee of ex ees as components of ammunition and the cost 

s more chargeable to the a 8 


5 An aa to the one me by section 124 of national- 
defense act approved June 3, 1916. 


Mr. ROBBINS. That is the letter of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. They deliberately took it from 
this appropriation. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts has expired. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to take a little time later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from Ohio give us his 
figures? I would like to know what this will cost. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will wait before I take the time. I 
ask that gentlemen on that side consume some time. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman from Ohio is entitled to five 
minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. ALMON. To whom is the balance of the time allotted? 

The CHAIRMAN. To the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lona- 
WORTH ], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman from Ohio does not care to 
proceed now, I will be glad to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been to- 
day amazed at the quivering and flaming earnestness, to char- 
acterize it by no stronger term, manifested by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH], who is usually so suave. He had 
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20 minutes’ time given him under the general debate on the 
rule. He has interrupted speaker after speaker, and he wants 
more time, and so far as I have heard up to now he has not 
touched any feature of the bill before the House, except to 
assume that this bill is for the purpose solely of allowing con- 
demnation of property at Muscle Shoals, and then to denounce 
the Muscle Shoals project with all the bitterness he has dis- 
played every time that question has come before the Congress, 
coupling it with a kind of sinister criticism of the official ad- 
ministration of the Government and a vigorous denunciation of 
practically the whole people of that vicinity. 

Now, it seems to me that the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman is absurd and ridiculous, because if this plant is 
built by the Government for the purpose of manufacturing 
nitrates essential to the manufacture of powder, and they should 
easily manufacture, we will suppose, more than is necessary 
for that purpose, he would cut off the operations of the plant 
although they might be able to furnish nitrates for fertilizer 
at half what the public was paying for it. 

And if in the manufacture of nitrates other compounds and 
by-products should be so easily manufactured as almost to be 
without cost, he would cut them off, and that is the kind of 
economy that the gentleman would have this administration 
guilty of. No; the whole question is, here is a great water 
power that may not be used during the war, but it is necessary 
to establish a plant for the purposes authorized by the law, for 
the manufacture of nitrates somewhere, where in the future as 
well as at present it would be to the interest of this Government 
and of our people to have that plant located, It is admitted by 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. BLAND] that im his district 
they would have to manufacture nitrates by the use of steam, 
and so for a while it will be necessary here. But you will have 
a great plant established, and the purpose is that it be estab- 
lished for all time, and that when the uses of war are over the 
uses of peace will find it there for the benefit of the people, and 
especially of the farmer. Now, it seems to me that the gentle- 
man from Ohio lost all of his usual suavity. He even charged 
over onto this side and attempted to insinuate that every Mem- 
ber who did not vote for his amendment must have something 
sinister up his sleeve. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, I never said or suggested any such 
thing. - 

Mr. HARDY. His language bore that imputation, and, with 
quivering cheek, charging over onto this side, he seemed to 
intimate that we must vote for his amendment or be stigma- 
tized as insincere and hypocritical. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. You had better vote for it. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman now says we had better vote 
for it. Well, the gentleman had better go back and learn 
where the word “better” comes from, for I tell him we vote 
for this measure because we believe it is essential to the prose- 
cution of the war to locate this plant; and if they do manufac- 
ture some other compound, and if after the war they manufac- 
ture fertilizer, it will still be the right thing to vote for this 
measure; and we vote against his amendment because we know 
it is vicious. Ido not believe that the limitation the gentleman 
proposes is sensible, and it seems to me it must have an ulterior 
purpose. Why? Does he want to cut off the owners of that 
plant or the Government from using it for the manufacture of 
any compound that incidentally would be a by-product? If so, 
why? What is the reason? I was sorry to hear some gentlemen 
use the expression or say that the Army officials who located 
it there had some yearning for the South. Gentlemen, that is 
not worthy of us in this day and time. I do not know what 
Army officials located the plant, but I believe they were honest. 
This is a great crisis of this country. We have not complained 
that Hog Island is located up yonder. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is welcome to complain of it, 
although it is located in my district. 

Mr. HARDY. I do complain of its cost and the waste, if not 
graft, that have shown up there. 

Mr, BUTLER. You are welcome to complain of it. I do not 
defend it. 

Mr. HARDY. I notice you got it there just the same. 

Mr. BUTLER. I invite you to complain of it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was ne objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Gentlemen, in order that there may be 
no misapprehension as to just what this proposition is, I will 
read you the main provisions of the contract with what is known 
as the Air Nitrates Corporation, which is building these plants. 
The Air Nitrates Corporation, which is a subsidiary of the 


American Cyanamid Co., is to build the plant. Government 
money is invested, but they are to build it and supervise it, 
and get for that 31 per cent on all costs, not to exceed 
$1,000,000. On $45,000,000 33 per cent will, of course, be at 
least $1,000,000. Then they are to get one-quarter of a cent per 
pound on the ammonium nitrate produeed in the plant. Then 
comes in the American Cyanamid Co., which owns the patents 
and the machinery and various other things, and it gets 6 
mills per pound of nitrogen fixed as lime nitrogen. I am in- 
formed by the War Department that this will amount to some- 
thing over $1,250,000 a year for each plant. They do not invest 
a cent, and they do not take a particle of risk. They are the 
ones who are interested in this proposition. The United States 
Government does not want to manufacture fertilizer. I asked 
the Secretary of War what it was proposed to make in these 
plants after the development of the water power at Muscle 
Shoals, and he said—I quote: 

When this power becomes available it win be used for nitrogen 
fixation or for any other war need which to the Government may seem 
more urgent. 

In response to a further request for information as to just 
what was meant by the term “any other war need” to be pro- 
duced at Muscle Shoals he mentioned the following: “ Ferro- 
silicon, ferrochrome, phosphorus, silicon, chlorine products, and 
electrodes.” ‘There was no suggestion of fertilizer. The whole 
proposition is this, gentlemen, in a nutshell: The Air Nitrates 
Ca. wanted to get the plant free—both these plants—after the 
Government invested some $90,000,000 or $95,000,000 in them. 

Mr. BUTLER. How did the gentleman get those figures? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They cost each about 545,000,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many are there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There are two; one now in course of 
construction, and the other has been authorized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There are now to be three, 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. As I understand it, there is a dlause in the 
contract under which these plants that are being built may be 
operated by private interests? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Exactly. 

Mr. HUSTED. Which gives them a preference when it comes 
to the sale of the plants after the war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is correct. 

Mr. HUSTED. Now, if the gentleman’s amendment is not 
adopted, will not these plants be made infinitely more valuable 
to these private interests if they are permitted to use them for 
the manufacture of fertilizer? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With or without my amendment, these 
plants, so far as the actual needs of the Government are con- 
cerned, will be so much junk when the war is over. Without 
my amendment they will be of infinite value te this private 
corporation to make fertilizer, and that is the reason why they 
do not want this amendment adopted. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. HAI DV. The gentleman seems to abhor fertilizer. 
Would the gentleman object to the manufacture of nitrates be- 
cause they might be used in fertilizer? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would not object to fertilizer if it 
were brought in on its own merits. But this is a war measure, 
you say. 

Mr. HARDY. Grant that; but will the gentleman oppose the 
manufacture of nitrates? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The only way this money could be ob- 
tained without further action of Congress was to make a vio- 
lent assault upon a provision put in the fortifications appropria- 
tions bill passed last year, which the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. SHERLEY], I think, will say was never even suggested by 
the War Department as intended to erect plants to make am- 
monium nitrate. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will not yield any mere. Now, we are 
in this position: Gentlemen have accused me of inconsistency 
in saying that I will vote for this measure. I will be compelled 
to vote for the measure, even if you do not adopt my amendment, 
because we are in a position where we must have nitrates, but 
it comes with an ill grace in a war measure like this to have 
inserted in it a provision with a sting in its tail which simply 
and solely provides for making fertilizer after the war. [Ap- 
plause,] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
have been associated with you for the past three years. You 
know I have not taken much of the time of the House, and 1 
feel like apologizing for speaking so often to-day, and would not 
take this additional time if I did not deem it necessary in order 
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to correct some statements which have been made since I last 
addressed the House. 0 

If the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio is adopted, one 
of the very purposes of Congress in making provision for the 
building of nitrate plants will have been utterly destroyed, viz, 
the making of fertilizer. The act itself provides that these 
nitrate plants are to be erected for the purpose of producing by 
hydroelectrie or other power nitrates or other products needed 
for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizer 
and other useful products. After the war is over, with this 
amendment of Mr. Lonewortu’s adopted, these plants will be 
of no value to the Government. They are Government plants, 
being built by the Government through the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the War Department. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. No; I can not; I have only a few minutes. 
When the President decided to build these plants it was neces- 
sary to select a process or processes for making nitrates. One 
selected for the small plant was the synthetic process of the 
General Chemical Co., and the other—the large plant—the 
cyanamide process of the American Cyanamid Co., which owns 
the patent and exclusive right to make nitrates by the cyan- 
amide process. So the Government made a contract with that 
company by which that process could be used. I have never 
seen the contract, but we have the right to presume the rep- 
resentatives of the Government who took part in the making 
of the contract protected the interest of the Government and 
made the best contract that could be secured under the circum- 
stauces. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoxcwortH] has had 
much to say about the connection of the American Cyanamid 
Co. and the Air Nitrate Corporation with the construction of 

lant No. 2. I understand that plant No. 2 is being constructed 
ty the Air Nitrates Corporation, an organization without capi- 
tal stock, but financed by the Government and officered by ex- 
perts of the American Cyanamid Co. This arrangement has been 
perfected with a view to eliminating official red tape and expe- 
diting the building of this plant. The Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr Co., of New York, has the main contract, doing the work 
under the direction of the Air Nitrates Corporation. The J, G. 
White Engineering Corporation is building a steam plant that 
will furnish 60,000 horsepower, while the Alabama Power Co. 
will transmit 40,000 horsepower from its auxiliary steam plant 
on the Coosa River, thus insuring 100,000 horsepower for the 
operation of nitrate plant No. 2 until power dam No. 2 has been 
completed. 

These plants can be used for making fertilizers during the 
war if the full output is not needed for munitions of war. 
After the war we hope and expect that these nitrate plants 
can be used almost exclusively for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer for the benefit of the farmers of this country, and render 
them independent of the Chilean Nitrate Trust, which has 
robbed the farmers of this Nation for almost a half century, as 
well as our Government when purchased to make explosives. 

Our Government has wisely decided to no longer depend 
exclusively upon Chile saltpeter or sodium nitrate for the 
manufacture of explosives for the following among other 
reasons: 

First. That the production of the plants in Chile are limited 
and are divided between several nations by an international 
board. 

Second. Organized labor trouble there might interfere with 
the production, 

Third. It is shipped along the Pacific coast and through the 
Panama Canal, and if for any reason the enemy should be able 
to prevent such shipments our supply would be cut off and 
we yous not have explosives sufficient to conduct the war for 
a month. 

Fourth. On account of the high cost and freight charges. 

Fifth. The ships now being used to transport it to the United 
States are needed in the transportation of troops and supplies 
to Europe. It is said that 3,000 tons of ammonium nitrate that 
we produce at home will save a round-trip voyage for a large 
cargo vessel between the United States and Chile, requiring as 
much time as it would for this vessel to make two round trips 
to Europe. 

It will be possible to produce a complete fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals, containing from 60 to 70 per cent plant food, at one- 
half the price which American farmers are paying for the in- 
ferior fertilizer containing 12 to 14 per cent plant food which 
they are now using. 

There has been no diversion of funds or appropriations in 
the building of this plant, as charged by Mr. LONGWORTH. 
The fund which he claims is being improperly used is for 
ordnance. The nitrate plants are being built by the Ordnance 
Department. What is the business of the Ordnance Department 


if it is not to provide arms and ammunition? What money 
does he expect the Ordnance Department to use except the 
appropriation for this purpose and ordnance appropriations? 
There has been no diversion of appropriations. Do not be 
deceived by the statements of the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
LONGWORTH]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. All time has expired, and the question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LonewortH) there were—57 ayes and 67 noes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 61 ayes and 68 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Under the rule the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. RAYBURN, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 8904) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize condemnation 
proceedings of lands for military purposes,” approved July 2, 
1917, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report 
the same back without amendment, with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the 
bill with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No, sir; I shall vote for the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Mr. LonaworTH moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs with instructions to report it back forthwith with the fol- 
lowing amendment: Page 2, line 11, after the word“ compounds,” insert 
the words “needed for munitions.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 122, nays 187, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 119, as follows: ; 


YEAS—122, 

Bacharach Gillett McKenzie Siegel 
Britten Glynn McLaughlin Mich Sloan 
Browne Gould McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Idaho 
Burroughs Graham, III. Madden Smith, Mich, 
Campbell, Kans. Greene, Mass. Magee Snell 
Chandler, N. Y. Greene, Vt. Mapes Snyder 
Chandler, Okla. Griest Merritt Stafford 
Clark, Pa. Hamilton, Mich. Miller, Minn. Stiness 
Cooper, Ohio Haugen Moore, Pa. Strong 
pcm ply W. Va. Heaton Moores, Ind. Sweet 
Copley Hersey organ Swift 
Cramton Hicks Mott Timberlake 
Dale, Vt. Hu Mudd ‘Towner 
Dallinger Hutchinson Nelson Treadway 
Darrow ames jp Nichols, Mich. Voigt 
Dempsey Jobnsoa, Wash. Says Volstead 
Denison Kearns Parker, N. J. Waldow 
Edmonds Kelley, Mich Peters Walsh 
Elliott Kennedy, Platt Ward 
Ellsworth Kiess, Pa. Purnell Wason 
Esch Kinkaid Ramsey Watson, Pa, 
Fairchild, G. W. Knutson Ramseyer Wheeler 
Fairfield Kraus Rankin White, Me 
Farr Kreider Reavis Williams 
Focht La Follette Robbius Wilson, III. 
Fordney Longworth Rodenberg rood, Ind. 

‘OSs Lufkin Rowe Woods, Iowa 
Francis Lundeen Sanders. Ind, Woodyard 
Frear MeArtnur Scott, lowa Zihlman 
French McCormick Scott, Mich, 
Fuller, Mass. McFadden Sells 

NAYS—187. 
Alexander Buchanan Crago Doughton 
Almon Burnett Crisp Drane 
Anderson Byrns, Tenn, Currie, Mich. Dupré 
Ashbrook Caldwell ê, = Dyer 
Aswell Candler, Miss Davidson Eagle 
Austin Cantril Davis Elston 
Ayres Caraway Delaney Emerson 
Barkley Carlin nt Ferris 
Beakes ary Denton Fields 
11 Clark, Fla Dickinson Fisher 

Beshlin Claypool Dies Fl 
Black Cleary Dill Foster 
Bland Coady Dillon Gard 
Blanton Collier Dixon Garner 
Booher Connelly, Kans. Dominick Garrett, Tenn. 
Bowers Cooper, Wis. Doolittle Garrett, Tex. 
Brand Cox Doremus Glass 


Godwin, N. C. Key, Ohio Park Stephens, Miss. 
win, Phelan Stephens, Nebr. 

Gray, Ala, n Polk Sterling, III. 
Gregg Kitchin Pou Sterling, Pa. 
Hadley zaro tevenson 
Hardy Lea, Cal, ney 
Hastings Lee, Ga. r Switzer 
Hawley Lesher gue 
Hayden Lever Rayburn Taylor, Ark. 
Hayes Linthicum Riordan ple 
Heflin Little Thompson 
Helm Littlepage Romjue 1 
Helvering London use Venable 
Hensley Lunn Rubey Vinson 
Hilliard McKeown Russell Walker 
Holland Maher Sanders, La. Walton 
Houston Mansfield Saunders, Va, Watkins 
Huddleston Mason Schall Watson, Va. 
Hull, Tenn. ays Shackleford Weaver 
Humphreys Miller, Wash. Sherley Welling 
Igoe ontague erw Wel 
Jacoway Neely Shouse Whaley 
Johnson, Ky. Nicholls, S. C. Sims White, Ohio 
Jones, Va. Volan Sinnott Wilson, 

un Oldfield Sisson Wilson, Tex. 
Keating Oliver, Ala. Slayden Wingo 
Kehoe O’Shaunessy Smith, C. B. Wise 
Kelly, Pa Overmyer Snook Wright 
Kennedy, Iowa Overstreet Steagall Young, Tex. 

ce r ` Padgett Stedman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3, 
Barnhart Browning Butler 
NOT VOTING—119. 
Anthony Fess LaGuardia Rogers 
Baer Flynn Langley Rose 
Bankhead Freeman Larsen Rowland 
Blackmon Fuller, III. Lehlbach Rucker 
Borland Gallagher Lenroot Sabath 
Br Gallivan Lobeck Sanders, N. T. 
Brumbau Gandy Lonergan Sanford 
Byrnes, S. C. Garland McAndrews Scott, Pa. 
Campbell, Pa. Good 0 
Cannon Goodall McCulloch Sı 
Carew Gordon McKinley Shallenberger 
Carter, Mass, Graham, Pa. McLemore Siem: 
Carter, Okla. Gray, N. J. Mann 
Church Green, Iowa Martin Smith, T. F. 
Classon Griffin Meeker teele 
Connally, Tex. Hamill Mondell Steenerson 
Costello Hamilton, N. Y. Moon Sullivan 
Crosser Hamlin Morin Talbott 
Curry, Cal. Harrison, Miss. Norton Taylor, Colo. 
Decker Harrison, Va. Oliver, N. T. Templeton 
Dewalt Haskell Olney Thomas 
Donovan Heintz Osborne Tilson 
38 Hollingsworth Parker, N. T. Tinkham 
Dowe Hood Porter Van Dyke 
Drukker Howard Powers Vare 
Dunn Hull, Iowa Pratt Vestal 
Eagan Ireland Price ebb 
Estopinal Johnson. S. Dak. Ragsdale Winslow 
vans Jones, Tex. eed Young, N. Dak, 

Fairchild. B. L. Juul Roberts 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Howarp with Mr. Norton. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. CAMPEEEL of Pennsylvania with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. Crunch with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. THoxas F. Suirn with Mr. McCurrocn. 

Mr. THomas with Mr. Pnarr. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. HAuluNx with Mr. HEINTZ. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. Cannon, 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma with Mr. Gooparr. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Decker with Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. OSBORNE. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. Jones of Texas with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

Mr. BANKHEAD with Mr. JUUR 

Mr. Lonkek with Mr. Monperr. 

Mr. Martin with Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 

Mr. Orney with Mr. Hutz of Iowa. i 

Mr. Price with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. DRUKKER, 

Mr. Sears with Mr. Vane. 

Mr. Start with Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I have a 
pair with the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Tarnorr. I wish 
to withdraw my vote and be recorded “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Brownine was called, and he answered 
Present.“ ' 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr, STEELE, vote? 
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The SPEAKER. He did not. 


Mr. BUTLER. 


ent.” 


The name of Mr. Burer was called, and he answered 


“ Present.” 


I have a general pair with him. 
“yea.” I will withdraw that vote of “ yea ” and answer “ pres- 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays, 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 320, nays 0, 


answered“ present“ 1, not voting 110, as follows: 


Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 


Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 


Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 


Campbell. Kans, 
Candler, Miss, 
Cannon 
Cantril! 
Caraway 

Carl 

Carter, Mass. 


Chandler, Okla. 
Church 


Dixon 
Dominick 


Doremus 


Chandler, N. I. 
Classon 
Costello 


YEAS—320. 
Edmonds Kitchin 
ENiott utson 
Elston Kraus 
Emerson der 
Esch La Follette 
Evans 
Fairchild, G. W. Lea, Cal. 
airfield er 
‘arr Linthicum 
e page 
Lo . 
ngwo: 
Focht fkin 
Foss Lundeen 
Foster Lunn 
Francis MeArthur 
Frear McCormick 
Freneh McFadden 
Fuller, Mass, Ken 
ante Meor Pa 
arner Laughlin, 
Garrett, Tenn. Madden 
Garrett, Tex. Ma 
Gillett Maher 
lass Mansfield 
Glynn Mapes 
Godwin, N. C. Martin 
Goodwin, Mason 
Gaam m fe am 
r. o 
Gray, Ala. Miller, Wash. 
eene, Mass. ondell 
G „Vt. ontague 
Gregg Moore, Pa. 
Griest oores, Ind, 
— 1 Morgan 
Hamilton, Mic 0 
Ia Muda 
Har. Neely 
Hawley Nel. 
Hayden Nicholls. S. C. 
Hayes Nichols, Mieh, 
Heaton Nolan 
Heflin Oldfield 
H ver, Ala. 
Helvering borne 
Hensley 88 
ersey yer 
Hicks Overstreet 
Hilliard Padgett 
Holland Paige 
Houston Park 
Huddleston Parker, N. J. 
Hull, Iowa eters 
ull, Tenn. Phelan 
Humphreys Platt 
Husted Polk 
Hutchinson Pou 
goe Pratt 
Jacoway Price 
4 amo K Purnell 
ohnson, 
Jobnson, Wash, Rainey 
Jones, Tex. Raker 
Jones, Va. Ramsey 
un Ramseper 
Kearns Randall 
Keating Rankin 
Kehoe Rayburn 
Kelley, Mich, Reavis 
Kelly, Pa. Riordan 
Kennedy, Iowa Robbins 
Kennedy, R. I. Robinson 
Kettner Redenberg 
Key, Ohio Romjue 
Kiess, Pa. use 
Kincheloe Rowe 
ng Rubey 
Kinkaid Rucker 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT —1. 
Browning. 

NOT VOTING—110. 
Crosser Ellsworth 
Curry, Cal. Estopinal 
Davis Fairchild. B. L. 
Decker Fess 
Delaney Flynn 
Dewalt Fordney 
Donovan Freeman 
Dooling Fuller, III 
Drukker Gallagher 
Dunn Galiivan 
Eagan Gandy 


Russeil 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 
Scott, Iowa 
Scott, Mich. 
rs 


Sells 
Shackleford 
7 


Ting. III. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 


Wingo 

Wise 

Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Iowa 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Young, Tex. 


Garland 
Good 
Goodall 
Gordon 


Graham, Pa, 
Gray. N. J. 
Green, Iowa 
Krimn 

Hamill 
Hamilton, N. X. 
Harrison, Miss. 


I voted 
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Harrison, Va. Lever Parker, N. Y, Smith, T. F. 
Haskell Lobeck Porter Snyder 
Hastings Lonergan Powers Steele 
Haugen McAndrews Ragsdale Talbott 
Heintz McClintic Reed Taylor, Colo, 
Hollingsworth McCulloch Roberts Templeton 
Hocd McKinley Rogers Thomas 
Howard McLaughlin, Mich.Rose Tilson 
Ireland McLemore Rowland Tinkham 
Johnson, S. Dak! Mann Sabath Van Dyke 
Juul Meeker Sanders, N. Y. Vare 
LaGuardia Merritt Sanford Vestal 
Langley Moon Scott, Pa. Winslow. 
Larsen Morin ually Young, N. D 
„Gn. Norton Shallenberger 
Lehlbach Oliver, N. Y. Sinnott 
Lenroot Olney Slemp 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Mr. STEELE with Mr, Fess. ; 

Mr. Byrnes of Tennessee with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr, DECKER with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. DELANEY with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Hastrnes with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. Forpney. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. McLaucuurn of Michigan. 

Mr. Lonzek with Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. MERRITT. 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. Rose. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


- By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Howanp, for the balance of the day, on account of ill- 
ness in his family ; 

To Mr. Mirter of Washington, April 6 and 8, on account of 
delivering addresses on liberty loan; and 

To Mr. Tuomas F. Ssarn, for another week, on account of 
illness. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for fulfilligg treaty stipulations with the 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Asuvurst, Mr. Owen, and Mr, Curtis as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr, RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever], chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, who is detained from the Chamber on account of 
being in a committee, I ask unanimous consent that the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill be taken from the Speaker’s desk, the 
Senate amendments be disagreed to, and a conference asked. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 9054. An act making . for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY] 
asks unanimous consent to take the bill H. R. 9054 from the 
Spenker’s table, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. LEVER, 
Mr. Ler of Georgia, Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi, Mr. HAUGEN, 
and Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 11123, and move to 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (II. R. 11123) to amend an act approved September 24, 1917, 
entitled An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds to meet ex. 


penditures for the national security and defense, and, for the purpose of 
assisting in the presecution of the war, to extend additional credit to 
foreign governments, and for other purposes. 


The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have some ex- 
planation of the amendments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, then, 
for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırcHıN] asks unanimous consent for two minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Senate made only one material amend- 
ment to the bill. They made a few trivial amendments in the 
interest of clearness, by the transposition of language, and in 
naming the first two acts the “ First liberty bond act” and the 
“Second liberty bond act,” in accordance with the plan we 
adopted in this bill, namely, by providing that the short title of 
this act should be “ Third liberty bond act.” Now, I have men- 
tioned most of the changes, except the amendment to section 5. 
This is the only material amendment. The Senate struck out 
section 5, which relates to the tax by the States upon the shares 
of banks, the section upon which there was so much discussion 
in the House for two days. The Senate put it on the ground that 
there was such a conflict of opinion, both in the committee and in 
the Senate, that it would precipitate a debate of perhaps several 
days, and it would be impossible with such a debate for the bill 
te become law in time to begin the liberty-loan campaign on 
April 6. And in the interest of facilitating and expediting the 
passage of the bill in time, they struck that provision from it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Striking out paragraph 5 
leaves the law of 1864 stand and operate as heretofore? 

Mr. IRN: Just exactly as it was before we introducen 
the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That law has reference to the 
right of the States to tax the value of bank shares? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I might notify the House, too, that we 
shall expect the same proposition to come before us some time 
in the future in some other bill, and gentlemen who are inter- 
ested might keep on guard and look out for it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The Clerk in reading the amendment putting in 
a new section, naming the other acts, read that amendment as 
coming on page 12 after line 2. I want to inquire if it does not 
come after line 4? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it properly comes after line 2, which is 
a new section to the act of September 24, 1917, reading as 
follows: 

Sec. 17. That the short title of this act shall be “ Second liberty 
bond act.” 

Mr. WALSH. It is the next amendment I am inquiring 
about. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The next amendment is the short title of the 
act of April 24, 1917. This is a new section to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. And that names it the First liberty bond 
act.“ Would not that come after line 4? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; because section 7 is a new section to the 
bill. It is not an amendment to the act of September 24, 1917. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have already concurred in the amend- 
ments. I have just explained it. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask the gentleman if there was 
not a very strong opinion at the other end of the Capitol to the 
effect that this Government had no right to limit the power of 
a State to tax the shares of stock in its own banks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not think that was the trouble at 
all. From what I could understand, a majority of the members 
of the Finance Committee favored the proposition in the House 
bill, but they got to discussing it and found out that there was 
so much conflict of opinion that they thought it would delay the 
bill unnecessarily, and so struck it out. 

I ask that the Speaker put the question on all the amend- 
ments together. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, 

Mr. WALSH. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is correct. 

The SPEAKER. That is what the Chair was putting. The 
question is on concurring in the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. Krrenix, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate amendments were concurred in was laid on 
the table. 


1918. -` 
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ADDITIONAL SECRETARIES OF WAR—CONFERENCE REPORT (No. 451). 


Mr. PADGETT rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair promised to recognize the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DENT] first. 5 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speaker's 
table the conference report on the bill (H. R. 9352) to amend an 
act entitled “An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of 
War,” approved March 5, 1890, and for other purposes, and 
move thut the conference report be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9852) to amend an act entitled An act providing for an 
Assistant Secretary of War,“ approved March 5, 1890, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed, strike out all after the word “ Senate” 
in line 10 of the engrossed bill down to and including “ year” 
in line 11 of said bill, and insert a period and the following: 

“The Assistant Secretary shall be entitled to a salary of 
$5,000 per annum, payable monthly, and the Second Assistant 
Secretary and Third Assistant Secretary shall each be entitled 
to a salary of $4,500 per annum.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 
W. J. FIELDS, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Geo. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


PAY OF RETIRED CHIEF WARRANT OFFICERS, UNITED STATES NAVY— 
CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 455). 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the con- 
ference report on Senate bill 3400, to regulate the pay of retired 
chief warrant officers and warrant officers on active duty, and 
move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers, on 
active duty, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its ‘disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House amending the title, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House inserting section 4, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lines 1 and 2 of the en- 
grossed amendments, strike out the words“ performed or,“ and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: “been on active duty since 
August 29, 1916, or who”; and the House agree to the same. 

L. P. PADGETT, 
J. FRI D. C. TALBOTT, 
THomas S. BUTLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
B. R. TILLMAN, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
H. ©. LODGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 3400) 
to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant: officers on active 
duty submit the following written statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and submitted by the 
accompanying report: 

The amendment to the House amendment inserting section 
2 makes the provision regulating the pay of retired warrant 
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officers conform to that regulating the pay of retired chief 
warrant officers by substituting in the beginning of said section 
2 the same language as is in section 1. 
L. P. PADGETT, 
J. FreD. C. TALBOTT, 
Tuomas S. BUTLER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr WALSH. ` Mr. Speaker, should not the statement also be 
read 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will not read both of them unless 
somebody especially desires to hear them. 

Mr. WALSH. We want some explanation of it. 

Mr. PADGETT. The effect of the amendment agreed to by the 
conferees is to make the language the same as in section 1. 
Section 1, relating to the chief warrant officers, provided for 
those who had been on active duty since August 29, 1916. Sec- 
tion 2, which was the House amendment, did not contain that 
language, but says, “ who has performed active service,” without 
the limitation of August 29, 1916. We struck out the words 
“performed or,” so that it reads, “ warrant officers who have 
been on active duty since August 29, 1916,” the same language as 
in section 1, That is all. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to ask my colleague on the 
Committee on Naval Affairs if he will not yield to me 10 or 12 
minutes out of the hour he is entitled to on this conference 
report, in order that I may address the House? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may have 10 minutes in which to address the House 
ae the adoption of the conference report. I do not want to 

elay it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN ] 
may have 10 minutes in which to address the House after the 
conference report is agreed to. Is there objection? s 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Papcerr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
8 the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 

able. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. BRITTEN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I think this is an opportune 
moment to bring to the attention of the House one of the most 
serious or vital injustices being done by any of our departments 
operating military matters that has come to my attention, at 
least during the war. 

If I should say to the Members of this House that there are 
thousands of trained soldiers, trained for from 6 to 10 months 
with the same implements of war, trained under the same condi- 
tions of training, the same rules practically governing their 
entrance into the military, excepting that they are all volunteers, 
and that these thousands of men are literally praying God to be 
permitted to go to the other side, and if I should tell the House 
that they are not being sent, most Members would rise in aston- 
ishment; they could hardly believe that such a state of affairs 
could exist to-day, when France is bleeding and crying for men, 
and more men; and all because of mere petty jealousy that has 
existed for many, many years in the War Department against 
the United States Marine Corps, thousands of these young men 
are being retained on this side of the water. That condition 
exists to-day. 

I am quite sure the Secretary of the Navy is anxious to have 
marines sent to the other side. 

The uncontradicted German claim that 75,000 prisoners, 900 
cannon, large quantities of war munitions, and tremendous de- 
struction of life and property have accrued from their stupen- 
dous drive in northern France, which almost shakes the earth 
from its axis, has caused me to wonder just how much material 
aid America is now giving to her allies, and to ponder over 
“what might have been,” had we not been sadly handicapped by 
the lack of vision which permitted three years to go by before 
any military preparations were made for the conflict which must 
have been inevitable to those who were following international 
affairs. 

With our allies in such a desperate struggle for life and exist- 
ence as the world has never before known, and France crying to 
the heayens for more men, more men, and an official announce- 
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ment from London that many of the partially trained men in 
the American Army will be immediately assigned to French and 
British units, I think the time opportune to say to the House 
that because of some military jealousy, some prejudice, or the 
action of some military clique, thousands of the most finished 
human mechanisms of war, thoroughly prepared for every even- 
tuality, are literally begging with outstretched arms for an op- 
portunity to blaze the way in France for the Stars and Stripes, 
but whose prayers fall on deaf ears. 

There are from 6,000 to 10,000 marines down at Paris Island 
and at Quantico, many of them trained to the minute 

Mr. BUTLER. And armed, too. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Armed to the minute with machine guns and 
artillery. i 

Mr. BUTLER. And fully officered. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Fully officered, and praying to God to be 
sent to the other side where they can deliver their punch that 
we all know the Marine Corps have. The Secretary of the Navy 
is just as anxious to have these fighters sent to the other side 
as I am or as any other lover of the Marine Corps is; but be- 
cause of some jealousy, some petty prejudice in the War De- 
partment, they are not permitted to go, but are retained on this 
side of the ocean. That one condition will do more to wreck 
the Marine Corps for all time to come than anything else I 
could think of. If it were the intention of certain officials in 
the War Department to wreck the Marine Corps—and I know 
it is not—to destroy its morale, its esprit, this will certainly do 
it. The motto of the Marine Corps is known the world over. 
I am glad to say I heard it in China when I was there some 
three years ago. It is “ First to fight.” That is the attractive 
slogan of the Marine Corps, First to fight.“ To it will soon 
have to be added the word “ mosquitoes "—first to fight mosqui- 
toes at Paris Island, Quantico, and other marine training camps, 
where many of these splendid young men have had from six to 
nine months of the most intensive training known to military 
minds, unless some power sweeps away this prejudice that exists 
in the War Department against the marines. I am afraid the 
Marine Corps will have to bury Gen. Barnett unless his boys 
are given a chance to fight. In the name of Heaven, who is 
keeping them on this side? I call upon the Secretary of the 
Navy to tell the country who is keeping them from France, 
when they should be over there fighting and blazing the way 
for the Stars and Stripes. There are over 30,000 men in the 
Marine Corps. My good friend from Pennsylvania reminded 
me a moment ago that many of them have been trained for 10 
years, and thousands of them have been in training for: more 
than eight or nine months. They are thoroughly equipped and 
officered, and they use the same weapons that the Army are 
using. Yet they are kept on this side of the water. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman tell the committee how 
many are on what is known as the waiting list, waiting to be 
enlisted in the Marine Corps—waiting for months to be en- 
listed? 

Mr. BRITTEN. There are many boys waiting to be enlisted 
because of that attractive slogan “ First to fight.“ The marines 
are all volunteers. There is not a drafted man among them. 

Mr. BUTLER. The officers come from the ranks, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; the officers are promoted from the 
ranks. Gentlemen of the House, I am sure, will agree with me 
that there is no sense in keeping on this side men who are 
trained and equipped to fight in France, while others who are 
not their equals are being sent to the front. 

Mr. HICKS. Is it not a fact that many of these marines are 
under the age of 21, and therefore the Marine Corps does not 
conflict with the selected army? 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is very true. Further, the marines will 
not enroll a recruit unless he bring with him the approval of his 
exemption board. The Navy will not take him either. So there 
is nothing to conflict with the Army or Navy. These men are 
all volunteers. They want to go across. Many of the drafted 
men will not make as good fighting men as the marines do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman says it is ap- 
parently due to the jealousy of some official in the War Depart- 
ment that they are not sent across. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that exactly? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I did not say some official in the War De- 
partment, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The question of facilities, of 
course, does not enter into it? 

Mr. BUTLER. The facilities are ample. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The facilities are ample, It is just a matter 
of sending trained men. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. A matter of who shall go there 


Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; and these men are trained and equipped 
to the minute in every way. I do not want the House to under- 


stand me as saying that an official in the War Department ‘is 
responsible for this injustice. 

I mean that some military clique in the War Department is 
keeping these young men from the other side. I have no idea 
who it is, or what the clique is. I have tried to find out and 
I can not. I should like to know who in authority is responsible 
for the marines in France being kept on patrol or police duty 
until very recently, and who under the heavens dares to say 
that from six to ten thousand of these thoroughly trained fight- 
ing machines should be kept on this side of the water doing 
patrol duty in Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, and at our various 
navy yards and naval stations, when France is crying for men, 
men, men? 

Can it be due to the same false pride which even now prevents 
utilization of the unquestioned military ability of such generals 
as Leonard Wood and Thomas Barry? Political and personal 
prejudices should be cast aside and every ounce of our military 
strength placed on French soil just as quickly as it can be made 
available. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will. 

Mr. FARR. I understand that Gen. Pershing is very anxious 
to get the assistance of the marines. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Maybe he is, but if he is why were not the 
marines, until very recently, put on the fighting line; why were 
they kept doing police duty that any policeman or any constable 
could do instead of being put in the first line? Gen. Pershing 
may want many more marines, but so far they are not going 
across when their training period has been finished. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
within the last three weeks Gen. Pershing has taken four cap- 
tains in the marine service and made them colonels in the 
Army? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; and I know a number of marines taken 
from the corps and put into the Army. One of my constituents 
got into the corps because he understood that he could get 
quick action in France. He got to France, but with no chance 
for early action. They recognized his ability in the Infantry, 
and he was immediately transferred by the consent of Gen. 
Barnett, who said at the time that he never opposed the trans- 
fer or promotion of anybody if he can improve his condition. 
The young man, who was Ferdinand Jelke, went into the Infan- 
try, as other Marines have gone, and is now a lieutenant. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. a 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not true, to return to the question of 
transportation, that the Secretary of the Navy is anxious to 
transport these men across? 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is true, if my information is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is right. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But suppose it was a mere matter of trans- 
portation; they are sending partially trained recruits across, 
and, according to a dispatch from London yesterday morning, 
by agreement entered into between Lloyd-George, President 
Wilson, and Secretary Baker, we are going to send green men 
into the front line and let them fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the French and British units. That may be all right. They are 
not green men, but they are men partially trained—infantrymen. 
Why should we send them to fight with the British and French 
units when we have thousands of marines on this side who have 
been in the service anywhere from nine months to nine years, 
and who are kept here because of some prejudice or some 
jealousy of some clique on this side, and the Lord only knows 
what they are kept here for. 

I am calling on Secretary Daniels now to tell the country 
what is keeping the marines on this side when he wants them, 
to go across as badly as I do. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Can the gentleman put in 
words what is this prejudice that he speaks of? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I wish to God I could. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. š 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Do I understand the practical 
situation to be this, according to the gentleman’s statement, that 
we have the facilities available for the transportation of a con- 
siderable body of soldiers who are ready and anxious for service 
on the other side; but that the authorities who are charged with 
the arranging for the transportation of soldiers, refuse to send 
them to France, in other words decline to put them on the 
fighting line? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; that is not quite my statement. I am 
not so certain about available facilities for transporting the 
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men; men are being transported every week, however, and 
what I complain of is that the Marine Corps, with its experi- 
ence, its equipment, its length of training, should go across 
first. They are sending across men who have not had the ex- 
perience and training that these men have had. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may continue for two minutes more. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I ask that the gentleman may 
continue for five minutes. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may have five 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

Theré was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. May I ask a further question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Certainly. 3 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Who controls the order of 
transportation and the personnel of the troops that are trans- 
ported to France? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The War Department. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. of Virginia. Do they do this, on the request 
of Gen. Pershing? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think it is understood that all available 
troops shall be sent as soon as possible. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If Gen. Pershing desired a 
particular body or unit of troops and made a request to that 
effect, I presume that the authorities on this side would take 
the action that would conform to that request? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not think he requests any particular 
troops. He will accept all he can get. The Marine Corps is 
not in the Infantry and not under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department, but under a different department. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Gen. Pershing is aware of 
these groups of marines now available for active service, is he 
not? 

Mr. BRITTEN. He may and may not be. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Presumably, as the head of the 


Army in France, Gen. Pershing is kept advised as to the avail- 


able material in the way of soldiers on this side of the At- 
lantic? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I venture to say that Gen. Pershing does 
not know that there are 4,000 marines at Paris Island. He 
does not know we have 4,000 marines at Quantico, nor does he 
know we have 3,000 marines at Mare Island. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will leave Gen. Pershing out 
of my inquiry. The authorities who are charged with the 
transportation of troops to France certainly ought to so order 
the movement of our forces that those units which are calcu- 
lated by reason of their training to be of the best and most 
immediate service will be first moved. On that proposition I 
presume that we are all agreed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; but here are two different characters 
of troops. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
control of the War Department. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; they are not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Who controls them? 

Mr. BRITTEN, The Navy Department controls the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Do I understand that the War 
Department can not send the marines without the request of 
the Navy Department? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; it can not. The Navy Department has 
requested and is requesting continually, and the War Depart- 
ment is continually rejecting. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the War Department can 
send them and presume on the request of the Navy Department? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, since the Navy Depart- 
ment has made that request upon the War Department then 
the suggested lack of authority in the War Department, has 
been removed, and has been afforded the authority required 
for action on its part. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, 
Navy Department. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. So that I am justified in say- 
ing that the War Department is now empowered to move this 
group of fighters, if it chooses to do so? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then the situation, according to 
the gentleman, is that the military authorities of this country 
distinctly decline to take advantage of the opportunity to move 
this body of highly efficient fighters? 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is exactly true. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And preferably I understand 
you to say, they are sending inferior material? 


But they are all under the 


no; I am not complaining about the 


Mr. BRITTEN. That is exactly true. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That then is what the military 
authorities of this country are doing at this time of national 
peril? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is a very graye accusa- 
tion that you are bringing against these authorities. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then I will ask the gentleman to explain 
pies the thoroughly trained and equipped marines are not in 

‘rance? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I can not explain the situation 
for the simple reason that I know nothing about the facts, but 
we have been told that the military authorities are entitled at 
this particular time to receive our loyal support and coopera- 
tion. Yet I understand you to say that these authorities with 
no difficulties arising from lack of transportation, and with full 
authority to move a body of troops of a highly efficient char- 
acter, distinctly decline to take that action. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why if the gentleman is cor- 
rect in his statements that is almost treason to the United States, 
on the part of the authorities who are charged with this grave 
responsibility. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Marine Corps is the greatest fighting 
aggregation for its size in all the world. We appropriated for 
its upkeep and improvement last year the sum of $53,000,000, 
and the Navy bill now on the calender for the coming fiscal year 
carries more than $95,000,000. 

Thoroughly trained Artillery regiments at Quantico might 
well be designated to fight side by side with the French, the 
Americans, or the Canadians, and yet some group of military 
directors in our own War Department are deliberately prevent- 
ing from going abroad these men who volunteered for a service 
that promised all the early glory of the battle field, to which 
their splendid physique, wonderful discipline, and natural Amer- 
ican courage has so brilliantly qualified them. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. WELTY. Do I understand that the marines are not in 
the trenches now? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Some marines are now in the trenches. They 
have been put there very recently. 

Mr. WELTY. The Navy Department informed me a month 
and a half ago that Gen. Pershing had assigned them to a place 
there. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Navy Department could not inform the 

gentleman a month and a half ago, because they were not there 
a month or more ago, when the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps were before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. The gentleman has his dates confused. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There have been marines there. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, there have been marines in France for 
months, doing patrol duty. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman had had his 
way, according to the resolution that he presented, there would 
not have been anybody over there. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is entirely mistaken, if I am 
guessing correctly at Lio he alludes to. What resolution has 
he in mind? 

Mr. GARRETT of Penne 88 The resolution which the gen- 
tleman introduced provided that no one should go abroad and 
fight 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is mistaken. The gentleman 
is as wrong as it is possible to be. Iam glad that he has brought 
the matter up. The caption of my resolution read: 

A bill to authorize the President to exempt from foreign military 
service, upon their request, such citizens of German or Austrian birth 


or descent whose bl ties in the enemy country might discourage the 
8 effort that Is necessary for the victory of our troops on foreign 


It was intended to increase the efficiency of the Army and not 
to evade the draft. It specifically exempts no one from the draft. 
It is in line with an order from the White House issued by the 
President on March 22, 1918, directing that conscientious ob- 
jectors drafted into the National Army and who are unwilling 
to accept combatant service, as provided in the draft law, 
shall be given the choice of a wide range of activities, including 
almost everything except actual fighting, in order to keep them 
in the Army, where they may be utilized to the Government’s 
very best adyantage. ‘This presidential order is in complete 
accord with the desires of my resolution. If there is objection 
to my resolution, then there must be the same objection to that 
presidential order just issued to the War Department. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed a minute more in order to answer some questions. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have been interrupted rather 
freely, and I would like to have five minutes more. 


Mr. LITTLE. 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman changes his request to five 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I just want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to a fact illustrating his position, that marines from 
the district which I represent have several times visited me, 
urging that they volunteered last summer and joined the ma- 
rines for the purpose of getting into the fight, and they feel 
very much aggrieved, having been so thoroughly drilled for 
months, at being kept at home; and I want to ask the gentle- 
man the question, Is it not a fact that sometimes people are 
awfully anxious to start a fight and other people sometimes 
have to bear the brunt of it when they get into it? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, yes; it is easier to start a fight than to 
finish it successfully. 

Mr. LITTLE. Anybody can start a fight, but it often takes a 
good man to finish it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. This is not a War Department war nor is 
it a Democratic war, but a conflict in which ali of the resources, 
whether they be physical, financial. political, or otherwise, of 
the country shauld be utilized to their utmost, and I question 
whether Congress will sit idty by while the War Department is 
keeping our most efficient volunteer fighting men at home and 

` at the same time drafting into the service thousands of sons, 
brothers, and fathers whose military value may be far below 
that of the average marine who practically fights his way into 
a service where quick action is promised. 

According to a statement made by Maj. Gen. George Barnett, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, when he appeared before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs recently, there is nothing that will 
more seriously affect the morale of his corps for many years 
to come than to prevent them from performing a solemn duty 
they so sincerely desire. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think it 
is possible for this House to direct military movements from the 
floor of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I do not suggest that any military 
movement be directed from this floor. Is the gentl#man in 
favor of keeping trained marines on this side or sending them 
to France? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am in favor of the military 
powers doing that which is necessary according as it appears 
to them, and I have absolute confidence in the patriotism of the 
military powers of this country and their disposition to do the 
thing that will win this war. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I have equal confidence with the gentleman, 
and I say this, that Americans are in no mood to trifle with 
military prejudices or jealousies, and will, if need be, insist 
upon the Marine Corps getting into the front line of battle to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with the French or with the Cana- 
dians if the War Department does not want them, and the 
quicker we get a large number of them on the other side the 
better. They belong there and not here. I have every confi- 
dence in the War Department. I am not accusing any particu- 
lar individual, but I do say that most of the marines are on this 
side of the water and they are begging to go over to France. 
Ninety-two per cent of the marines are good marksmen—sharp- 
shooters. 

Mr. MAGEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MAGEE. I want to ask a question for information. Now, 
are the marines under the orders of the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; they are. 

Mr. MAGEE. Has the Secretary of the Navy offered the 
marines. to the War Department? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am satisfied that he has. And I am calling 
upon the Secretary to tell to the country the reason why the 
marines are kept on this side. 

Mr. MAGEE. The point I raise is that I can not understand 
where the friction would be provided the Secretary had made 
such a request. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Most members of the Navy Committee be- 
lieve the request has been made and refused, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think perhaps I ought to say in 
that connection that when the marines operate with the Army 
they are under the Secretary of War. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When they operate with the Army of course 
they are. I want to say this also: That the marines have the 


I ask that his time be extended for five 


machinery and an erganization capable of recruiting from 4,000 
to 5,000 men per month who will in no way interfere with the 
draft law of the Army or the regulations of the Navy. The 
majority are volunteers between the ages of 18 and 21, young 
men from colleges, full of enthusiasm, the kind that make good 
scrappers. That is the reason the marines are so successful. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman would consider that Gen. 
Pershing is in position to know possibly what we need on the 
other side, would he not? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; and I think he will take all the fighting 
men we ean send him. And I am told that in the last 30 days 
>e has said that he wished he had 500,000 marines on the other 
Side. 

Mr. FIELDS. I am told by the War Department that the 
orders of Pershing are followed out in the sending of men and 
supplies. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not know that he has ever said that 
he did not want marines on the other side. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is not the question. I am told by the 
War Department that they follow the orders of P. 

Mr. BRITTEN. zun the gentleman tell the House why 
trained and equipped marines are not on the other side? 

Mr. FIELDS. I do not know. But I am saying that the War 
Department follows the advice and orders of Pershing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Hlinois has 
again expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous cousent for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. Mr. Speaker, we have all listened with sur- 
prise to the very vehement statement of the gentleman from 
Illinois IMr. Brrrren], and I am glad to know that he is now 
desirous of getting troops on the battle fields of France, because 
I can not help but recall that when the declaration of war was 
pending in this body the gentleman offered the following amend- 
ment: 

Provided, however, That no part of the military forces of the United 
States shall be ordered to do land duty in any part of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa unless so directed by act of Congress, excepting those troops 
who specifically volunteer for such service. 

If the gentleman is still ef that viewpoint, before the ma- 
rines or any other force could be sent abroad there would have 
to be a poll taken in order to see how many of them specifically 
volunteered, though I am glad to say that both for the ma- 
rines and all other enlisted men of the service the poll would 
show all of them volunteering for that service. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I took the floor for a particular purpose— 
a purpose larger than that of the gentleman fram IIIInois— 
it is to emphasize that the House can make no more fatal mis- 
take than upon the statement of some one, or the desire or com- 
plaint of some one, in or out of Congress, to undertake to say 
what troops shall be sent abroad, and when and how, [Ap- 
plause.] The marines have been and are abroad, They were 
one of the first organizations to go to Europe, as they are al- 
ways one of the first organizations to go where there is fighting. 
There is no reason to assume, and I have heard nothing that 
warranted the assumption, that the marines were being dis- 
criminated against. The matter of placement of men is a mat- 
ter requiring very intricate knowledge of the whole situation, 
not possessed even by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Brirren]. The marines have expanded just as the Regular 
Army has expanded. They have in their ranks new men, un- 
trained, to just the same degree that the Army has new and 
untrained men. Most of the very 5,000 men that the gentleman 
speaks of have not been in the service except since the war. 
The marines have been increased greatly in their number. The 
gentleman referred to those that were down at Quantico, and 
many of them are new recruits that have recently come in. 

Mr. BRITTEN (interrupting). The gentleman is mistaken, 
There are no new recruits at Quantico, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois must not in- 
terrupt unless permitted to do so by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is entirely in error. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not care if he is. It Is 
against the rules of the House. r 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is bot in order, and is not 
eyen willing to exercise the ordinary courtesies that should ` 
mark Members of the House. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Iam very sorry, and I apologize. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Let that be the end of that. 


1918. 
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T-repeat that the marines have gone through an expansion, as 
the Army ‘has, and that as a necessary result of that expansion 
they have had to take in, as the Army has had to take in, new 
men, new recruits. 

Now, the marines are one of the most efficient organizations 
of this or any other country, and I would not by any word or 
suggestion of mine detract in the slightest degree from their 
magnificent history. But there is no warrant for the bald ac- 
cusation of the gentleman that officials having in their keeping 
the safety and the honor of the Nation are willing to trifle with 
them in order to discriminate against this corps. [Applause.] 
I repudiate such a suggestion; but I again congratulate the 
gentleman that his zeal has at least carried him to the point 
where he now wants to see a part of the forces of America on 
the other side. [Applause.] 

Mr. FHSLDS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. FIELDS. I ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I shall not take all of the five 
minutes, but I want to say that we can not prosecute this war 
from the floor of this House. I have conferred with high offi- 
cials of the War Department, and we have had them before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and the one thing that I have 
understood from them all the time is that Gen. Pershing’s orders 
are followed out to the letter as to the character of troops that 
shall be transported, and the supplies, and so forth. 

Will the gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Brrrren] impugn the 
8 of Gen. Pershing, the man in charge of our forces in 

zurope? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman asking me a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No. I do not impugn ‘the honor or the glory 
or the intention of Gen. Pershing. I have every confidence in 
the general; -but the fact remains that the ‘troops are still in 
this country. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does not the gentleman think that Gen. 
Pershing is better informed as to the character of troops that 
should be sent to Europe than the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I question whether he knows what char- 
acter of troops we have in this country to-day. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does the gentleman suppose that Gen. Persh- 
ing is not informed as to the number of marines that we have in 
the United States to-day? 

Mr. BRITTEN. He knows the number, but not the location. 

Mr. FIELpDs. That is very immaterial. He knows that 
they are in the United States and that they are in the service 
of the Government. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They may be scattered all over, and he 
would not want them. There is a large unit right close here. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know whether 
Gen. Pershing. in any sense, at any time, in any way, has indi- 
cated to the War Department here what division or what part 
of a corps or what class of troops should go over? 

Mr. FIELDS. He does not indicate what particular division or 
part of division that shall be sent, but he does indicate what 
Class of men he wants, whether they shall be trained men or raw, 
or partially trained, whose training shall be completed over there. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it not a fact that Gen, Persh- 
ing makes no recommendation or request beyond the fact that 
he wants to get men ‘there just as rapidly as they can come—all 
men who are efficient? In other words, is not the selection of 
men in this country, the (divisions to go over, purely in the 
province of the officials on this side? 

Mr. FIELDS. It is my information that Gen. Pershing's or- 
ders are observed in the selection of men and supplies to go over. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Gen. Pershing really is not to be 
considered in connection with this discussion at all. 

Mr. FIELDS. Gen. Pershing is consulted as to the character 
of troops that are sent forward. Whether they send them there 
for training, or whether they send trained men, that is aques- 
tion left to Gen. Pershing, and the character of supplies that is 
most needed is left to Gen. Pershing. In fact Gen. Pershing is 


in charge on ‘the other side. There is where the work is being. 


done. Gen. Pershing's orders are being carried into execution, 


and a man can not- criticize the work without criticizing Gen. 
Pershing. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11123. An act to amend an act approved September 24. 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend additional eredit to foreign governments, and for other 
purposes.” ; 7 

ADJOURMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 16 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 5, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 


was referred the bill (S. 3786) to provide for the payment of 


six months’ pay to the widow, children, or other designated 
dependent relative of any officer or enlisted man of the Regular 
Army whose death results from wounds or disease not the 
result of his own misconduct, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 459), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8863) to provide quarters or com- 
mutation thereof to commissioned officers in certain cases, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 460), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2866) for the relief of Elizabeth 
R. Nicholls and Joanna L. Nicholls, heirs of Joshua Nicholls, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 461), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11004) granting a pension to Jennie K. Burke; 


-Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred ‘to the 


Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1867) granting a pension to Joseph F. Flynn; 
Committee on Tnvalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8106) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Keefe; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


+ 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 11231) to regulate the hours 
of duty of the officers and members of the fire department of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11232) to fix the 
punishment of persons acting as spies, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 11233) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate condemned cannon and balls; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 11234) granting 30 days’ leave 
of -absence in each year, without forfeiture of pay during such 
leave, to civilian employees of the United States Coast Guard 
and Life-Saving Service; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. SWIFT: Resolution (H. Res. 302) authorizing the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department to 
audit certain accounts and expenditures of the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relative to the independence 
of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, relative to the independence of Ireland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, relative io the independence of Ireland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11235) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. R. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11236) granting an increase of pension to 
B. L. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 11237) granting a pension 
to George Maybury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11238) granting a pension to Nathan N. 
York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11239) granting an increase 
of pension to James R. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. £ . 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11240) granting an increase 
of pension to Lillis C. Keech; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11241) granting a pen- 
sion to Drucilla T. Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11242) for the relief of 
Dr. R. B. Leister and Mercy Hospital, Tiffin, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEAKES: Papers to accompany House bill 11220 to 
increase the pension of Alfred Dobbins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of General War-Time Commission 
of the Churches, urging the passage of House bill 6320, to in- 
crease the number of chaplains in the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Phillips-Jones Co., 
New York City, urging the passage of the bill providing for 
partial payments of excess-profits taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of W. Benton Crisp, New York, 
N. V., favoring the passage of House bill 9400; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers in support of House bill 783, granting 
a pension to Marcia J. Dewey; also papers in support of House 
bill 784, granting a pension to Jennie M. Nichols; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the Trades and Labor Council of La 
Crosse, Wis., asking for an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, providing for popular election of and short terms for 
the Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the executive committee of 
the Authors’ League of America, in opposition to the zone sys- 
tem as applied to second-class mail matter; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Pauline W. Holme, presi- 
dent Baltimore Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, urging 
war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Evidence in support of House bill 10140, 
granting an increase of pension to Mathias Logelin; also papers 
in support of House bill 10138, granting a pension to Maggie 
Coss; also evidence to accompany House bill 10139, granting an 
increase of pension to Robert A. Robinson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 10141, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Conrad H. Rowe; also papers to accom- 
pany House bill 10137, granting a pension to Catherine Ma- 
hady; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petitions of Countess Markieviz Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom (Timothy O’Leary, president; Hugh 
O'Connor, secretary ; and Mrs. Maude McGoldrick, recording sec- 
retary) ; Columbia Division, No. 2, Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient Or- 
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der of Hibernians; and Connaught Social and Benevolent Asso- 
ciation (Bernard Boyle, secretary), all of San Francisco; Cal., 
favoring House joint resolution 204, by Jeanette Rankin; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Papers to accompany House bill 10056; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE, 
Fray, April 5, 1918. 


Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father, we thank Thee for the light of another day and 
for all its possibilities and opportunities. We thank Thee for 
the land in which we live and all that it represents, not only to 
us within its borders, but of liberty beyond the seas. Grant 
that in this great struggle of the nations there may be given 
unto those who represent truth and righteousness and freedom 
final and splendid achievement on the battle front and may 
peace soon crown their endeavors, We ask it in the name of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson Overman Sering 
Baird Hollis Page Sutherland 
Borah Jones, Wash, Penrose Swanson 
Calder Kendrick Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain Kirby Poindexter Thompson 
Colt Lewis Pomerene Tillman 
Culberson 333 Ransdell Townsend 
Curtis McCumber Saulsbury Trammell 
Dillingham McKellar Shafroth Underwood 
Fall McLean Sheppard Vardaman 
France McNary Sherman Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Martin Shields Warren 
Gallinger yers Smith, Ga. Williams 
Gore Nelson Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Hale New Smith, 8. C. 

Hardwick Norris Smoot 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. He is taking part in 
the liberty loan campaign. 

I wish also to announce the absence of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], who is also taking part in the campaign 
for the sale of liberty bonds. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is absent and will be absent 
for some time in the liberty loan campaign. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce that my colleague [Mr 
Gorr] is detained on account of illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson] is detained on important public 
business. I also wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and the Senator from California 
[Mr. Preran] are detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 3994) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize con- 
demnation proceedings of lands for military purposes,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9352) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for 
an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 1890, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that-the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant 
officers and warrant officers on active duty. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9054) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, requests a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Lever, Mr. Ler of Georgia, Mr. CANDLER 
of Mississippi, Mr. Haugen, and Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


1918. 


The message further announced that the House had 
a bill (H. R. 10205) to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had: signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 9352) to amend an act 
entitled “An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” 
approved March 5, 1890, and for other purposes, and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MYERS. I present certain memorials from the Montana 
Legislature te the Congress of the United States. I ask that 
they be printed in the Recorp in the order in which they have 
been arranged. I will state that the first memorial is in favor 
of the antisedition legislation which is now pending befere this 


The memorials were ordered to be printed 'n the Recorp, as 
follows: 


House joint memorial 1. Introduced by Holt, Griffin, Kemmis, Davis, 
Sand, Hawks, Sektnan, and White. 

A resolution memorializing Congress. to pass necessary lation defin- 
ing as a crime, and providing punishment therefor, acts of indi- 
vi arsociations, corporations, and partnerships, done or at- 
tempted to be done, that may be construed as sedition er sabotage. 

To the honorable Senate and meter? of Representatives of the United 


States in Congress assemble: 

Whereas under the present laws of the United States suecessful prose- 
eution of persons has not been maintained in the Federal district of 
Montana for the making or circulating of false sta 
and reports concerning the ob, and purposes 
of the United States and of legislative bedies thereof in declarin 
that a state of war exists between this Government of the Unit 
States and the Imperial German Government. criticizing, belittlin 
and ridiculing the armed forces of the United States to the detri- 
ment of the successful enlistment and procuring of men for service in 
the Army and Navy of the United States and interfering with the 
success of the sale ov bonds of the United States for the purpose of 
raising Boga | in carrying on the war with the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment; an 

Whereas the successful prosecution of individuals and organizations can 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fifteenth Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Montana, the Senate concurring therein, 
now assembled in extraordinary session, That we do hereby petition the 
Congress of the United States for the passage of the necessary legisla- 
tion defining as a crime, and providing punishment therefor, acts of 
individuals, associations, corporations, and partnerships done or at- 
tempted to be done for the purposes aforesaid; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state of the State of Montana to the honorable Members of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives from the State of 
Montana, requesting them to exert every effort within their power to 
enact such legislation. 


W. W. McDowesr, 
pose sed, 20 1938 President of the Senate. 
oved, rua A E 
pe = S. V. STEWART, Governor. 


Filed February 21, 1918, at 10.20 o'cleck a. m. 

C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, : 
State of Montana, ss: 
I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of house 
orlaliz Congress to pass necessary legislation 
punishment — all gets of in- 


Done at Hater of Helena, the capital of said State, this 15th day 


of March, A. 18. 
LSEAL.] C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State. 


is House joint memorial 2. Introduced by Kemmis. 

Memorial to the Senate in Congress of the United States to pass an 
ee — e 5 . view the same to — 
severa. or ratification, extending * throughout the 
United States the right of suffrage to women. 

To the honorable Scnote in Congress of the United States of America: 
Your memorialists, the members of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly 

of the pume of Montana, the senate and' house concurring, respectfully 

represent: 

Whereas the State of Montana has for the ballot 


ted the franchise 
to the women of this State and accorded to them equal political 
rights; and 
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rpo: 
is to alps an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
Ing an 


exten d giving throughout the United States the right of suf- 
frage to women, and which measure has nigh ware y the House of 
0 and is now pending in the Senate: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That we, the members of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana, in extraordinary session assembled. do hereby pe- 
tition and earnestly pray the Senate of the United States that such 
measure so proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States extending and giving throughout the United States the right of 
suffrage to women, be passed and submitted to the several States for 
ratification; and 

Resolved further, That a eopy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary the State of Montana to the Senate of the United States; 
and that ape hereof be transmitted to the Senators in Congress of 
the United tes frem the State of Montana. 

JAMES F. 8 
Speaker of the House. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate. 


S. V. STEwarr, 
G 


Approved February 23, 1918. 


Filed February 23, 1918, at 2.30 o'clock p. m. 
C. T. STEWART, 


UNTIED STATES OF AMERICA, Secretary of State. 


State of Montana, 88: 


is 

memorial No. 2, petitioning the Senate in Congress of the United States 
to Federal Constitution and submit the same 
e States for ratification, extending, and giving throughout 
the United States the right of suffrage to women, enacted by the ex- 
traordinary session of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Montana, and appreved by S. V. Stewart, governor of said State, this 

23d day of February, 1918 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. Done at the City of Helena, the capital of 
said State, this 12th day of March, A. D. 1918, 
[SEAL] C. T. STEWART, 


Secretary of State. 
House joint memorial No. 6. 8 by Henderson, Rainey, and 
n. 


A resolution memorlallzing Congress for the passage of proper legislatien 
enabling the President to order railreads to make atdivions and im: 
provements necessary for war purposes an e pu „ an 

2 for an order directine the construction ef the proposed 
ine of the Great N Railway Co. from Richey, in Dawson 
County, to Winnett, in Fergus County. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States assembled: 


Whereas in 3 1909 the Dakota & Eastern Montana Railway Co., 
a the Great Northern Railway Co., made a survey for a 
railroad from Newlon Junction, Mont., to Lewistown, Mont., passing 
through the central portion of the counties of Dawson and Fergus 
from east to west. and being nt from the main lines of the 
Great Northern and Northern fic Railways; and 

Whereas during the year 1910 the ri of way for the construction of 
said ratir was procured, and that during the year 1916 the said 
railread was constructed as far as Richey, in Dawson County, Mont., 

on the eastern end, and as far as Winnett, in Fergus County, Mont., 

in the year 1917, on the western end 


z and 
| Whereas there is fe Binns 175 miles of the said railroad 
to 


between the sai wns of y and Winnett which has not been 
Where: the fert through which the railroad is posed to b 
ereas ory e railroa ro 0 
constructed is very fertile and productive agricultural cena: and there 

a ag the territory now wholly 
without railroad service which would tributary to the proposed 
culture, and there 


tary te the said proposed railread. a very large centage of which 
wd 5 construction of ped rag railroad be culti- 

the production of small grains; and 
Whereas the said proposed railroad will. when completed, form the only 


direct connection between the smelters of Great and Lewistown 
and developed farm lands of the Judith Basin, 


N 
the said proposed 


other small grains and the marketing of d products; and 

bit „nom pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States, provides: “The President may also 
of any carrier make or order 
any carrier te make any additions or improvements necessary or de- 
— for war purposes or in the public interest“: Now, therefore, 


lative Assembly of the State of Montana, in extraordinary session as- 
h te concurring therein, petition the Congress of the 
United States for the passage of necessary legislation enabling the 
President to order the construction of necessary improvements to and 
extensions of railroads necessary or desirable for war purposes and in 
the publie interest; and be it further 
Resolved, That we respectfuily eun the President of the United 
States, in case of the passage of such legislation, to order the con- 


struction of the said proposed extension of the Great Northern Railway 
Co.; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a W of this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state of the State of Montana to the presiding officer of each 
House of the National Congress and to the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from the State of Montana and to the Director General of 

~ Railroads. and that la effort be used for the accomplishment of the 
purposes herein indicate b 

Jauxs F. O'CONNOR, 
Speaker of the House. 
. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate. 


Approved February 22, 1918. 
S. V. STEWART, 
Governor. 


Filed February 22, 1918, at 9.10 o'clock p. m. 
C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I. C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of house joint 
memorial No. 6, memorializing Congress for the passage of iLE 
legislation enabling the President to order railroads to make additions 
and apd a necessary for war purposes and the public interest, 
and petitioning for an order directing the construction of the proposed 
line of the Great Northern Railway Co. from Richey, in Dawson County, 
to Winnett, in Fergus County, enacted by the extraordinary session of 
the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, and ap- 
. S. V. Stewart, governor of said State, this 22d day of Febru- 


ary, 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 
Done at the ag of Helena, the capital of said State, this 14th day 
of March, A. D. 1918. 
LSEAL.] C. T. Stewart, 
Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution 1. Introduced by Mason. 


A joint resolution relating to the labor situation throughout the State 
of. Montana and the Northwest and the urgent need for legislation pro- 
yang or the location, registration, classification, and proper assign- 
men ereof, 


Be it resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That— 


Whereas the principal industries of the State of Montana, to wit, lum- 
ber, sugar beet, mining, and f: industries, are at the present 
time confronted with a very grave situation owing to the fact that 
there now exists a serious shortage in the various classes of labor 
required to properly conduct those industries and to the further fact 
that this condition is largely due to a lack of sympathetic organiza- 
tion of the available men therefor; and 

Whereas the same situation confronts the railroads in this State and 
the United States, and State public road building now under way, 
and also the efficiency of the Forestry Department; and 

Whereas owing to the fact that a tremendous number of men of various 
classes have been called to the defense of their country, leaving these 
industries and work of all kinds in the State of Montana and pronen: 
out the Northwest with a great deficiency of labor and more especially 
experienced help; and 

Whereas at the present time the Government is in great need of lumber, 
more especially for shipbuilding and aeroplane construction, and also 
of minerals of the various kinds that are being daily used in the 
manufacture of armor and munitions, these therefore being necessary 
supplies for the conduct of the war and to properly and efficiently 
supply our allies; and 

Whereas this Government is undertaking to provide the world with food- 
stuffs, in addition to provisioning our own Army and Navy and feed- 
ing our people, and will require therefor great quantities of wheat, 
sugar, meat, potatoes, and other farm products; and 

Whereas these industries of the season of 1918 will not be able to oper- 
ate at their full capacity and greatest efficiency without the proper 
steps being taken to relieve this condition ; and 

Whereas there has been great congestion of railroad business in the 
country due to this shortage of labor and a shortage of help which 
makes it impossible to give proper protection to the forests from fires 
of incendiary and other origin; and 

Whereas it is now the immediate and paramount duty of every man, 
regardless of his business or station in life, to make every sacrifice 
and to bend every energy to aid and assist in carrying on the business 
of production and the accumulation of the energy and resources of 
our State and country; and 

Whereas, without the location, registration, and proper classification 
and assignment of every man ayailable for the work in which he can 
do the most good for his country, it will be impossible to save the 
crops that will be grown in Montana this year, and impossible to con- 
duct other industries at their full capacity: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Montana, That the Con- 

gress of the United States be urged to enact such laws as may be neces- 

sary for the proper registration, classification, location, and assignment 
of the various classes of labor in this State and throughout the north- 
western part of the United States in order that this situation may be 
relieved and the industries and business above mentioned may be oper- 
ated at full capacity; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the State of Montana in the Congress of 
the United States with the urgent request of this assembly that they use 
their utmost efforts to . secure the enactment, if possible, 
of legislation which will relieve this condition and thereby greatly aid 

our vernment in prosecuting this great world war to an early and a 

successful conclusion. 


James F. O'Connor 
Speaker of the House. 
W. W. McCDOwELL 
President of the Senate. 


Approved February 20, 1918, 


S. V. STEWART, Governor. 
Filed February 21, 1918, at 10.20 o'clock a. m. 
C. T. STEWART 
Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, 88: 


I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby ein d that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of House 
joint resolution No. 1, relating to the labor situation throughout the 
tate of Montana and the Northwest, and the urgent need for legisla- 
tion providing for the location, registration, classification and proper 
assignment thereof, enacted by the extraordinary session of the Fifteenth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, and approved by S. V. 
Stewart, governor of said State, this 20th day of February, 1918. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
1 ure th wie Sit Tiel th ital of said 8 

ione at the city o elena, the capital of sa tate, this 16th da 
of March, A. D. 1918, 5 i 7 
LSkAL. J C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution 2. Introduced by Kemmis. 


A joint resolution eie da an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, pronih ting the manufacture, sale, and transportation 
of intoxicating liquors. 


Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States of 
America, at its second session, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, made the following proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America in the following words, to wit: 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the enon amendment to the 
Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become 
valid as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of the several States as provided by the Constitution: 

“ ARTICLE —. 


“ SECTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, er transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thertof from 
the United States and all territory nici borg to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
rent porer to enforce this articie by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Con- 
gress.” Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Montana, That the said proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States of Americ: be, and the same is hereby, ratified by the 

islative Assembly of the State of Montana; and, further. be it 
esolved, That certified copies of this joint resolution be forwarded by 
the governor of this State to the Secretary of State at Washington and 
to the presiding officers of each House of the National Congress. 
James F. O'Connor, 
. k of the House. 
W. W. McDows tt, 
President of the Senate. 

Approved February 20, 1918. 

S. V. STEWART. 
Gorernor. 
Filed February 21, 1918, at 10 20 o'clock a. m. 
C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, < 
State of Montana, ss: 


I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of house joint reso- 
lution No. 2, ratifying an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxt- 
eatin, quors, enacted by the extraordinary session of the Fifteenth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, and-approved by S. V. 
Stewart, governor of said State, this 20th day of February, 1918. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the ae of Helena, the capital of said State, this 15th day of 
March, A. D, 1918. 

[SEAL] C. T. STEWART, 

Sccretary of State. 
Substitute joint house resolution 3. Introduced by Harbert, Mason, 
and Larse. 
A resolution memorializing Congress for an appropriation of $750,000 
for the Flathead irrigation project for the ensuing year. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States assembled: 


Whereas the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana 
meeting in extraordinary session in respouse to a proclamation of the 
governor calling this body together for the consideration of measures 
necessary to a successful prosecution of the war, among which of 

rimary importance is a bill providing for loans at low rates of im- 
erest to needy farmers for the enhancement of agricultural produc- 
tion in the State: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Fifteenth Legislative reps of the State of 
Montana hears with grave concern reports from Washington of the 
intention of Congress to reduce a contemplated appropriation of 
$750,000 toward the completion of the Flathead Reservation irrigation 
projec? in western Montana to $250,000, and does hereby go on record 
as in favor of and registers its wish for an appropriation of $750,900 
for said project; and it is further 

Resolved, That a failure of the Congress of the United States to make 
such appropriation of $750,000 would be violative of the best interests 
of this Nation, a great discouragement to the farmers and to the farm- 
ing interests of Montana, thereby resulting in decreased farm produc- 
tion in one of the most fertile sections of the State of Montana, and 
being prompted by a consideration for the best interests of this Nation 
and the State of Montana demands favorable action ni the United 
States Congress of an ba rane be bya of $750,000 toward the completion 
of the Flathead Reservation project, and it is hereby ordered that a 


1918. 
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copy of this resolution be 3 to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the President of the United States Senate, with the 
recommendation that it be read before both bodies and referred to the 


rope mmittee. 
1 Fan JaMES F. O'Connor 


Speaker of the House. 
. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate, 
Approved February 19, 1918. 4 
S. V. Stewart, Governor. 


- Filed February 19, 1918, at 3.20 o'clock p. m. 
C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 5 
State of Montana, 88: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the Ey E ng is a true and correct copy of substitute 
oint house resolution No. memorializing Congress for an appropria- 
on of $750,000 for the Fiathead irrigation pric’. for the ensuing 
year, enacted by the extraordinary session of the Fifteenth Legislative 

Assembly of the State of Montana, and approves by S. V. Stewart, gov- 

ernor of said State, this 19th aay of February, 1918. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. = 
Done at the aty of Helena, the capital of said State, this 15th day 

of March, A. D. 1918. 

[SEAL.] C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 4. Introduced by C. F. Holt. 

A resolution memorializing Congress to vest in the President such au- 
thority as may be necessary to regulate the production, distribution, 
and price of commodities necessary for the production of the cereal 
crops of the Nation. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States assembled: 

Whereas farm implements, grain sacks, binding twine, and other com- 
modities necessary to the production of wheat and other cereals have 
increased in piee from 50 to 400 per cent; and 

Whereas there is either an actual cr artificial shortage of some of these 
commodities; and , 

Whereas this condition threatens to iessen the food production of the 
Nation: Now, therefore be it 
Resolved, That we petition the Congress of the United States to vest 

in the President such authority as may be necessary to regulate the pro- 

duction, distribution, and price of such commodities, and that such ac- 
tion be taken in time to guarantee an abundant supply and reasonable 
rice of ia» commodities for the production of the 1918 crop: And, fur- 
er, be it 
Resolved, That a copy hereof be transmitted by the secretary of State 
of Montana to the Senators and bags eg ges eg Non in Congress of the 

State of Montana with the request that they use every effort within 

their power to bring about speedy action for the accomplishment of 

the ends and purposes herein indicated. . 

James F, O'CONNOR, 
RIES of the House, 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate. 


S. V. STEWART, 
Governor, 


Approved February 22, 1918: 


Filed February 22, 1918, at 9.10 o'clock p. m. 
C. T. STEWART, 
Secretary of State: 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of house joint reso- 
lution 4, memorializing Congress to vest in the President such au- 
thority as may be necessary to regulate the production, distribution, and 

rice of commodities necessary for the production of the cereal crops of 
Phe Nation, enacted by the extraordinary session of the Fifteenth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana and approved by 8, V. Stewart, 
governor of sald State, this 22d day of February, 1918. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 15th day of 
March, A. D. 1918. 

{SEAL,] C. T. STEWART, 

Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution 10, Introduced by Holt. 


A resolution pedona Congress to take steps and measures to investi- 
gate the feasibility of constructing a spur track from the main line of 
the Great Northern Railroad running through the city of Belt, State 
of Montana, to the coal fields lying on the east edge of said city. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States assembled. 

Whereas at the present time the demand for coal throughout the United 
States greatly exceeds the output now available; and 

Whereas on the east side of the city of Belt, Mont., lies an immense coal 
field, conving millions of tons of coal with several mines already 
roducing jointly from 250 to 300 tons of coal daily, but, owing to the 
act that there is no railroad spur constructed to the said coal field 
the output of said mines is limited, and the cost of producing coal 
under present conditions is almost prohibitive; and 

Whereas shouid a spur track be bullt from the main line of the Great 
Northern Railroad, a distance of approximately 13 miles to said coal 
fields, the production thereof could very easily be increased from 
the present tonnage to approximately 3,500 tons daily: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Fifteenth Legis- 

lative Assembly of the State of Montana, in extraordinary session 

assembled (the Senate concurring herein), that we petition the Con- 

gress of the United States to take steps and measures to investigate the 

same and if feasible to construct such a spur at the earliest possible 

time so that the increased tonnage from said coal field will be avail- 

able for use within the near future; be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the secretary 
of state of Montana to the Senate of the United States; and that a 
copy of this memorial be forwarded by the secretary of the state of 
aoe to the House of Representatives of the United States ; and be it 
er ` 
Resolved, That a Spy hereof be transmitted by the secretary of 
state of the State of Montana to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress of the State of Montana, with the request that they use every 
effort within their power to bring about a s y action for the accom- 
plishment of the ends and purposes herein indicated. 
James F. O'CONNOR 
5 of the House. 
W. W. Mc 


WELL, 
President of the Senate. 


S. V. STEWART, 
Governor, 


Approved February 22 1918. 


Filed February 22, 1918, at 9.10 o'clock p. m. 
C. T. STEWART, 
Seeretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing 1s a true and correct copy of House joint reso- 
lution No. 10, petitioning Congress to take steps and measures to inves- 
tigate the feasibility of constructing a spur track from the main line 
of the Great Northern Railroad running through the city of Belt, State 
of Montana, to the coal fields lying on the east edge of said city, enacted 
by the extraordinary session of the Fifteenth Legislative Assem of the 
State of Montana, and approved by S. V. Stew: governor of said State, 
this 22d day of February, 1918. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the S7 of Helena, the capital of said State, this 16th day 
of March, A. D. 1918. 

[SEAL. , C. T. Stewart, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I present a communication from the 
Teachers’ Association of Porto Rico, expressing appreciation 
and gratitude to the President and Congress of the United States 
for conferring a larger measure of self-government and full citi- 
zenship upon that island, and pledging loyalty and support of 
the Government in the world war. I move that it be referred to 
the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I also present a telegram transmitting 
resolutions unanimously adopted at a mass meeting of citizens of 
Monroe, La., one of the largest towns in the northern part of 
my State, urging me to use my best efforts to secure amendments 
to the espionage law so as to make the punishments thereunder 
more severe, and to include women, and so forth, in order that 
they may be prosecuted. I move that the telegram be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to present a large number of peti- 
tions, signed by a number of people in my State, asking for the 
enactment of a law to punish those who impede or interfere 
with the operations or success of the United States in the war 
or in recruiting or enlistment, and so forth. I move that they 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present resolutions from the Interstate 
Association of Building Contractors and also a memorial from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city of East St. Louis, III., 
which I ask be printed in the Rrcorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the resolutions and memorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION OF BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 


Whereas it is essential to the welfare of our entire country that each 
and every t of the country participate to the eatest possible 
extent in all activities leading to a successful and honorable prose- 
cution and termination of the war; and 

Whereas the experience of the past year has demonstrated the necessity 
of avoiding an unbalanced condition of business caused by concen- 
trating an undue proportion of war activities along one edge of the 
country, with the resultant evils of trafic congestion, coal and food 
shortages, labor difficulties, and lack of housing, all of which reacts 
on the. entire 7 and leads to profiteering and unwarranted 
increase in the cost o diving; and : 

Whereas the States of Iowa, Nebraska, Missourl, Kansas, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin have 
enormous resources, available to the Government but not yet made 
full use of, in the lines of finance, manufacture, production of raw 
material, rall and water shipping facilities, housing, labor supply, 
and construction facilities, which can be made use of most effectively 
in their several home localities, thereby restoring the country to its 
normal balance and relieving it from the evils due to unbalanced 
conditions: Be it 


Resolved, That we, as loyal citizens and business men of the loyal 
States above mentioned, do hereby tender to the Government of the 
United States the immense uncontracted resources of these great 
States, and do most strongly urge the utmost possible use of these 
resources toward the attainment of an honorable and lasting peace. 

Resolved, That we urge concerted action by the building organiza- 
tion and all other business and labor organizations in these States to 

lace before the authorities at Washington complete and up-to-date 
vata regarding such of our resources and output as are not yet con- 
tracted for or susceptible’ to increase and, if desirable, to maintain 
a permanent bureau at Washington for prompt cooperation by these 
States with the Government in war and other activities. 
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Resolved, That we, the 
the States of Iowa, Nebras Missouri, 
Dakota, North Dakota, Indiana, Ilinois, ns: 
here at the city of Des Moines, Iowa, this 20th day of March, 1918, do 
hereby unanimously request that a representative from the States men- 
tioned above be appointed to serve upon the war emergency construc- 
tion board; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Representatives in Congress be requested to pre- 
sent this request to the proper authorities for their immediate and 
favorable consideration. 


resentatives of the building industry of 


Kansas.. Minnesota, South 
and Wisconsin, assembled 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
East St. Louis, III., April 2, 1918, 
To the Ilinois delegation in Congress: 

The cities comprising the East St. Louis district are lacking in postal 
service; it might be said that they have no service at all. East St. 
Louis has 93.000 inhabitants, and the whole district, which includes 
Granite City, National City, and Dupo. besides other towns, has a com- 
bined 1 of nearly 200,000. This district forms practically one 
community. 

The joint congressional committee has just recommended an extension 
of the pneumatiec-tube system in St. Louis, Mo., but has ignored the 
imperative requirements of this district in Ilinois, which now ap- 
proximately one-fourth as large as St. Louis. 

We feel that this disregard of interests of East St. Louis justifies us 
in calling on the whole Illinois delegation In Macey, “roe to coo! te with 
Senators Lewis and SHERMAN and Congressman DENBERG securing 
justice for us, 

You will notice in the report of the hearings conducted by the com- 
mittee that we showed that this city and district are grossly neglected, 
and that improvements, including a tube extension, are necessary. All 
the mail from all LW peak of the United States, as report shows, is 
handled at the round table of the St. Louis post office. 

We respectfully request you to urge the committee to recommend ex- 
tensions to East St. Louis, and that due pressure be brought to bear also 
on the Post Office Department. We have asked the First ‘Assistant Post- 
master General to assign an expert to investigate conditions here, with 
the object of improving the postal service generally. We would be 
glad to have you join in this request. 

As you know. St. Louls is using the war as a subterfuge to get unfair 
advantages over the neighboring Illinois cities. You are familiar, no 
doubt, with the recent fight which we have had over our coal diferen- 
tial. St. Louis ts employing srep. means and artifice against this dis- 
trict. and therefore we ask you support our cause at every oppor- 
tunity with Senators Lewis and SHERMAN and Congressman RODEN- 
BERG. We need your support and cooperation. 


ly, yours, 
se alan J. N. Fixixa, Seeretary-Manager. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the congregation of 
the Boulevard Baptist Church, of Fort Worth. Tex., praying 
for national prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Oakland County, Mich., praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the Academy 
of Medicine, of Kalamazoo, Mich., praying for advanced rank 
for officers of the Medical Corps in the Army. which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WARREN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fort 
Laramie, Guernsey, Lingo, Thermopolis, and Gebo, all in the 
State of Wyoming. praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Newport, Corvallis, and Portland, all in the State of Oregon, 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Peak, Oreg., 
praying for a repeal of the present zone system of postage rate 
on second-class mail matter, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a resolution adopted by the Sympo- 
sium Society of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing for advanced rank for officers of the 
Medical Corps in the Army, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. WALSH. I send to the desk various memorials and reso- 
lutions passed by the Legislature of the State of Montana, and 
ask that they be incorporated in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. I shall ask that the Secretary read from the desk 
one which relates to a piece of legislation now pending before 
the Senate. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

House joint memorial 1. Introduced by Holt, Griffin, Kemmis, Davis, 
Sand, Hawks, Sektnan, and White. 


A resolution memorializing Congress to pass necessary legislation de- 
fining as a crime and providing punishment therefor acts of in- 
dividuals, associations, corporations, and partnerships, done or at- 
tempted to be done, that may be construed as sedition or sabotage. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas under the peme laws of the United States, successful prosecu- 

as not been maintained in the Fed 


a state of war exists be ment U 
and the Imperial German Government, criticizing, belittling, and 
ridiculing 


the armed forces of the United States to the detriment of 


the successful enlistment and procuring of men for service in the 

Army and Navy of the United States and interfering with the soc- 

cess of the sale of bonds of the United States for the gorros of rais- 

3 In carrying on the war with the Imperial German Govern- 
ent; 

Whereas the successful prosecution of Individuals and organizations can 
not be maintained under the present laws of the United States for 
advocating and threatening the destruetion of industrial and agricul- 
tural properties, and interfering with the management and production 
thereof under the guise of bettering the conditions of workingmen 
and such actions being detrimental to the industrial and agricultural 
institutions in the various communities in the State of Montana: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Congress of the United States for the passage of the 
tion defining as a crime and providing pantehment ho ria ie acts 0 
ne or at- 


JAMES F. O'Connor, 
Specker of the House, 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate. 


S. V. STEWART, 
Governor. 


Approved February 20, 1918. 


Filed February 21, 1918, at 10.20 o'clock a. m. 
a 3 ; 
ecretary o; ate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, dd 
State of Montana, 88: 


I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of bouse joint me- 
morial 1, memorializing Congress to pass necessary legislation defining 
as a crime and providing punishment therefor ali acts of individuals, 
associations, corporations, and partnerships, done or attempted to be 
done, that may be construed as sedition or sabotage, enacted by the 
extraordinary session of the Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Montana, and approved by S. V. Stewart, governor of said State, this 
20th day of February, 1918. 

In testimony whereof, I bave hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. Done at the ar of Helena, the capital of said 
State, this 15th day of March, A. D, 191 
LSEAL. I C. T. STEWART, 


ART, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. WALSH presented a joint resolution passed by the Legis- 
ae of Montana, which was read and ordered to be filed, as 
ollows: 


House joint resolution 2. Introduced by Kemmis. 


A Joint resolution ratifying an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and transportation 
of intoxicating liquors. 


Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States of 
America at its second session. by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, made the following proposition to amend the Constitu- 

tion of the United States of America in the following words, to wit: 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Re; tatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled Prwoo-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution 
be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several States 
as provided by the Constitution : 

“ “ARTICLE —, 


“< SECTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into. or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage pi ses is hereby prohibited 

Sk. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

„Sc. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of, 

Montana, That the said proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America be, and the same is hereby, ratified by the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana; and further be it 
esolved, That certified copies of this joint resolution be forwarded 
by the governor of this State to the Secretary of State at Washington 
and to the Presiding Officers of each House of the National Congress. 
James F. O'Connor, 


grr of the House. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate. 


S. V. Stewart, Governor, 
Filed February 21, 1918, at 10.20 o'clock a. m. 
C. T. STEWART, 
Sceretary of State. 


Approved February 20, 1918. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of house joint reso- 
lution 2, ratifying an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 

biting the manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating 
the extraordinary session of the Fifteenth Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana and approved by S. V. Stewart, gov- 
ernor of sald State, this 20th day of February, 1918. 
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In_testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 
Helena, the capital of said State, this 15th day 


Done at the city of 
of March, A. D. 1918. 

[sear] C. T. STEWART, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. WALSH presented a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, relating to the labor situa- 
tion throughout the State of Montana and the Northwest and 
the urgent need for legislation providing for the location, regis- 
tration, classification, and proper assignment thereof, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of Montana, memorializing Congress for the passage 
of proper legislation enabling the President to order railroads 
to make additions and improvements necessary for war pur- 
poses and the public interest, and petitioning for an order direct- 
ing the construction of the proposed line of the Great Northern 
Railway Co. from Richey, in Dawson County, to Winnett, in 
Fergus County, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of Montana, petitioning Congress to take steps and 
measures to investigate the feasibility of constructing a spur 
track from the main line of the Great Northern Railroad run- 
ning through the city of Belt, State of Montana, to the coal 
fields lying on the east edge of that city, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing Congress to vest in the Presi- 
dent such authority as may be necessary to regulate the pro- 
duction, distribution, and price of commodities necessary for 
the production of the cereal crops of the Nation, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Montana, memorializing Congress to pass an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution and submit the same to 
the several States for ratification, extending and giving through- 
out the United States the right of suffrage to women, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


.COST OF OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, some time ago the 
Senate passed a bill, requiring the Government to furnish uni- 
forms to officers at cost. That bill was referred to the proper 
committee in the House, and the chairman of that committee 
sends me a report from the office of the Quartermaster General 
that I think it is appropriate to call attention to, especially in 
view of many letters I am receiving from persons interested. 
I quote a paragraph from this report: 

At the present time the Quartermaster Corps will sell to all officers 
all quartermaster supplies that are in stock for issue to troops, with 
the exception of the wool coat and breeches, which are only furnished 
to oflicers overseas or on priority lists. This slight restriction will be 
entirely removed when there is an availability of wool pene The 

uartermaster Corps can easily comply with the act and keep in stock 
the uipment referred to, provid a uniform specification for each 
item fs Furnished, so that the same shall be similar in quality and 

esigu. 

That is one of the important provisions in the bill the Senate 
passed. It gave to the Secretary of War the authority to fix 
the quality and design of these uniforms. In view of the report 
of the Quartermaster Department, it seems to me there ought to 
be no objection anywhere to the passage of the bill. It is very 
important that it should be passed so as to prevent the recur- 
rence of a situation which has existed heretofore, where the 
Government has refused to furnish these supplies, and which 
led to the passage of this bill by the Senate. It is very impor- 
tant that the department should be given the authority to deter- 
mine the quality and the design, and then, as the department 
says here, it can very easily comply with the act. There seems 
to be no objection from any source that should be given any 
weight. 

So I hope the House committee will act very promptly and 
that the House will act promptly. I am glad I can make that 
reference without violating the parliamentary rules of this body. 

I ask that the letter be printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, March 25, 1918. 
Memorandum for Secretary of War.) 

With reference to Senate 3433, an act requiring the Government 
to furnish uniforms to officers of the Army and Ka sent to this office 
for report by the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, House 
. the following is submitted: 

t the present time the Quartermaster Corps will sell to all officers 
all quartermaster supplies that are in stock for issue to troops, with the 
exception of the wool coat and breeches, which are only furnished to 


officers overseas or on priority lists. This slight restriction will be 
entirely removed when there is an availability of wool garments, The 
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ermaster Corps can easily comply with the act and keep in stock 
e ge a oe referred to, provided a uniform specification for each 
poe is furnished, so that the same shall be similar in quality and 


At present officers are required to 88 all their own clothing and 
quartermaster equipment for personal use, except as noted below: 

apart articles of clothing fer aviation purposes issued to all officers 
on duty in the Aviation Section. 

Pins, tent shelter, issued to officers below the rank of major. 

Poles, tent shelter. to officers below the rank of major. 

Tent, shelter, half, issued to officers below the rank of major. 

Whistle and chain issued to company, battalion, and regimental offi- 
cers, except chaplains and medical officers. 

Gro. W. GORTHALS, 
Acting Quartermaster General, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3943) to provide for the disposition of 
public lands withdrawn and improved under the provisions of 
the reclamation laws, and which are no longer needed in con- 
nection with said laws, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 357) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3923) authorizing the Indian 
tribes and individual Indians, or any of them, residing in the 
State of Washington and west of the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains, to submit to the Court of Claims certain claims 
growing out of treaties and otherwise, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 358) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3572) authorizing the Coos 
Bay, Umpqua, and Siuslaw Tribes of Indians in the State of 
Oregon to submit claims to the Court of Claims, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 359) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4273) canceling Indian trust patents Nos. 307319 
and 366449; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4274) providing for the establishment of the Port 
of San Juan, customs district of Porto Rico, as a port of entry 
for immediate transportation without appraisement of dutiable 
merchandise; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4275) to relieve Congress from the adjudication of 
private claims against the Government; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4276) to provide for the care and relief of destitute 
Indians in the State of Washington, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 5 

A bill (S. 4277) providing for the protection of the uniform 
of friendly nations, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4278) granting an increase of pension to Charles A. 
Nimocks (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 4279) for the relief of Francis L. Flanders (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4280) to amend the act of October 3, 1917, entitled 
“An act to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for 
other purposes“; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4281) referring claim of Fred Hartel et al. to the 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4282) to prevent in time of war departure from 
or entry into the United States contrary to the public safety; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 146) extending to Porto Rico 
the same rights and privileges as is accorded the several States 
under the act of February 23, 1917, providing for the promotion 
of vocational education; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the compensation of postal employees, etc., intended to be pro- 


posed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. , 


PUNISHMENT, OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, 
title 1, of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the Unted States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—ELIZABETH CROCKETT. 


On motion of Mr. Curtis, it was 

Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 5481, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, second session, — & pension to Elizabeth Crockett. be 
withdrawn from the files of the Teante, no adverse report having been 
made thereon. 

PAY OF RETIRED CHIEF WARRANT OFFICERS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, on yesterday I submitted to 
the Senate a conference report on the bill (S. 3400) to regulate 
the pay of retired chief warrant officers and warrant officers 
on active duty, and it was received and ordered to lie on the 
table, as it had to be acted upon first by the other House. I 
understand a message from the House has been received, an- 
nouncing that the report of the committee of conference had 
been adopted, and I ask that the conference report submitted 
by me be taken from the table and considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers on 
active duty having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House amending the title, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House inserting section 2, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lines 1 and 2 of the engrossed 
amendments strike out the words “performed or” and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: been on active duty since August 
29, 1916, or who“; and the House agree to the same. 

B. R. TILLMAN, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
H. C. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


L. P. PADGETT, 

J. Fren. C. TALBOTT, 

Tuomas S. BUTLER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The report is agreed to. 
PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. POMERENE. I submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2316) to promote export 
trade, and for other purposes. I ask that the report lie on the 
table for the present and await action thereon by the other 
House. 

The report was read and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2316) to promote export trade, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 8. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5 and 6, and agree to the same 
with amendments as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
and the matter inserted by said amendments strike out in lines 
1, 2, and 3, page 3. all of section 2 after the werd “or,” in line 
1, page 3, the matter stricken out being “ intentionally and un- 
duly enhances prices within the United States of commodities 
of the class exported by such association.” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “intentionally enhances or depresses 
prices within the United States of commodities of the class ex- 
ported by such association, or which substantially lessens com- 
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petition within the United States or otherwise restrains trade 
therein“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 18, page 5, in addition to the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment, strike out the 
words “and unduly,” and in addition to the words added by the 
Senate amendment add in line 20, page 5, after the word “ asso- 
ciation,” and before the word “it,” the following: “or which 
substantially lessens competition within the United States or 
otherwise restrains trade therein”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

ATLEE PoMERENE, 

Jor T. ROBINSON, 

Atrert B. CUMMINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

E. Y. WEBB, 

C. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Gonk, Mr. Sarrx of South Carolina, Mr. Surrh of Georgia, 
Mr. GRON NA, and Mr. Nonnis conferees on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 10205. An act to provide for the consolidation of national 
banking associations, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


* 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 4, 1918: 

S. 2469. An act to anthorize the change of name of the steam- 
ship Caldera to A, T. Kinney. 

On April 5, 1918: , 

S. 3714. An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of 
the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war, and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for other 
purposes. 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
[A pause.] The morning business is closed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 8753. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8733) 
to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neurality. and 
the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, 
and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other p approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely desire at this time to offer an amend- 
ment, which I propose later to move to the bill now pending. 
I ask that the amendment be read. It is very brief. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The use of the mails shall not be itted to apy newspaper. magi- 
zine or periodical, circular, or pamphlet, which is printed In Whole or in 
part in the German language. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idahe yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 
~ Mr. BORAH, I do. 
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Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire if the amendment which has 
just been read is intended to be proposed to the bill now under 
consideration? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it is to be proposed to the bill now under 
consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. I rose to say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that the Judiciary Committee has under consideration another 
bill, the purpose of which is to exclude from the mails matter 
that is regarded as not properly mailable, and that, in my judg- 
ment, the amendment would be more germane to that bill than 
to the bill now under consideration, Possibly the Senator being 
so advised, he might choose for the present to withhold the 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad the Committee on the Judiciary is 
considering the subject, but I can see no objection to adding the 
amendment to this bill. This is simply exclusion by act of 
Congress, and does not leave the matter to the discretion of the 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggested yesterday that I 
should like to see the word “calculated,” in line 24, page 2, 
stricken out, and the word “intended” or the word“ designed” 
inserted in its place. I desire to ask the chairman—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. The word “intended” is better than 
designed,“ for “ designed ” might mean “ calculated.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not agree to substitute the word 
“intended,” because it is very hard to prove an intent. I think 
“ designed ” is a better word. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the word “ intended“ there would be 
perfectly safe. A man is presumed to intend the natural con- 
sequence of his act, but I think as it now exists the intent would 
have to be proved, because the authorities—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I merely suggested that I thought “ de- 
signed“ was the better word. I am not objecting to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Mr. BORAH., Then, Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
mora “calculated ” and to insert the word “ intended,” in line 

PURAS 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Presiđent, will the Senator from 
Idaho permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope the Senator from Idaho will not 
assume from the statement of the Senater from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] accepting his amendment that it is an imma- 
terial amendment, or that the entire committee is willing to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President. The Senator from Wash- 
ington misunderstood me. I only speaksfor myself always and 
from my own personal standpoint. I do not intend to bind the 
committee. I said I would not fight the amendment. That is 
all I said. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My opinion is that it is a very important 
amendment, and I wish the Senator from Idaho would reserve 
it for a while, in order that we may confer a little further 
about it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing te reserve the amend- 
ment for the present. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to make some general remarks in 
regard to this bill before we proceed to its further consideration. 
The amendment which the Committee on the Judiciary have 
reported to the bill as it eame from the other House begins upon 
page 2, line 18, and reads as follows: 

And whoever, when the United States is at war, shall utter, ie 
write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contem — 
abusive language about the form of government of the United States, 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of 
the United States, or the Sag of the United States, or the uniform of 
the Army or Navy of the United States— 

Leaving the remainder of the amendment out for the present, 
and discussing the portion which I have just read, the first 
provision provides for the protection of the form of government, 
the Constitution, the soldiers and sailors, and the uniform of 
the Army and the Navy. Any scurrilous, abusive, profane, or 
contemptuous language used against these several objects or 
subjects is made punishable under this proposed act. I take 
it that up to that point there would be very little difference of 
opinion; I rather suppose that no one would object to that por- 
tion of the amendment. I assume that in these times it will 
not be deemed improper to punish those who profane those 
things for which our people are making such great sacrifices and 
for which many of our countrymen are offering their lives. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Idaho will allow me to 
ask him a question in regard to the phrase “the form of gov- 
ernment”; as it reads it is all right, but is that supposed to cover 
the persons engaged at the moment in the Senate or in the House 
of Representatives or elsewhere who are carrying on the Gov- 
ernment? 


Mr. BORAH. I do not so understand at all; in other words, 
I understand that a person would be perfectly free, under this 
bill should it become a law, to discuss, for instance, the incom- 
petency of any officer, or the policy of any office or officer, or the 
policy of the administration, or the inefficiency of any depart- 
ment. That is my understanding of it; I believe that to be a 
fair interpretation of it. I do not believe the courts could place 
any other construction upon the language here used. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I understand that the 
words “form of government” as used there principally have 
reference to language that is used in the Constitution and in 
oaths administered to certain officials, to immigrants arriving 
in the United States, and not to laws already on the statute 
books—namely, a republican form ef government. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the principal significance of 
that language, in my judgment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have just received a resolu- 
tion as to which I should like to ask the Senator’s judgment 
whether or not it would come within the prohibition of this pro- 
posed law? ‘The resolution reads as follows: 
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Mr. BORAH. From simply hearing the matter read I under- 
stand that it,is the advocacy of an elective instead of an ap- 
pointive judiciary. I do not believe that would come under this 
proposed law. I am sure it would not. Our Constitution itself 
provides for amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It struck me that it would; but 
I have not given the measure very much consideration. I merely 
wanted to get the Senator's judgment about it. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand that that resolution has 
any other import or purpose than that of asking for a change in 
the Constitution so as to provide for the election of judges in- 
stead of appointing them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It denounces the present form 
of government, as they construe it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I was wondering whether the Senator thinks that 
one who advocates by argument and by peaceful means State 
socialism or the substitution of social democracy for our present 
form of government would be liable to punishment under this 
act? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. This law punishes the de- 
nunciation of our Government through profane and scurrilous 
language. 

Mr. GORE. I wanted te get the Senator’s opinion in that 
regard, because it might be serviceable in the future. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will yield to me, I was wondering bow he could have condemned 
Mr. George Creel’s editorial if he thinks that the resolution just 
read does not come within the prohibition of this bill? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator seems to have confused the Sena- 
tor from Idaho with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator said that Mr. Creel could, 
in-his judgment, be indicted for the editorial in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, which is about the same thing. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that was an entirely different proposi- 
tion. That, as I was impressed from hearing it read, was a 
denunciation of our entire scheme of government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will examine he will find 
it is not any different, I think. I listened to it very carefully. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I would change my view with reference 
to the editorial; but, as I remember the editorial, it was an 
attack in abusive language upon our entire system of govern- 
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ment; that the writer was opposed to republican representative 
form of government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The editorial I had in mind—the Senator 
may not have based his opinion on that editorial—was almost 
entirely on this identical subject. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand, Mr. President, that this 
bill goes that far. If I thought the bill covered the right to 
present a demand to change our Constitution by amendment, 
or anything of that kind, I certainly would be opposed to it; 
but the resolution to which reference has been made does not 
propose to change the form of government, but simply amplifies 
some particular power covered by the fundamental law and 
already preserved by it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, NORRIS. I wonder if I am correct in drawing the con- 
clusion from what the Senator has just stated, that he thinks 
anyone who favors a complete change of our form of government 
would come within the prohibition of the pending measure? 

Mr. BORAH. I do, if the change is advocated by methods 
other than provided in the Constitution and by the use of pro- 
fane and disloyal language. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, if that be true, the man who believes 
that a monarchical form of government, for instance, is the best— 
assume that he honestly believes it and is conscientious in his 
belief—would be liable to be sent to jail if he dared advocate it. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, not if he simply dared to advocate it; but 
if he advocated it in disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or abusive lan- 
guage I think he would. Yor instance, I received a paper from 
a Western State this morning that gave an account of an inci- 
dent one day last week, when the German Army seemed to be 
winning its cause, where a number of persons congregated and 
made eulogistic speeches upon the German form of government, 
eulogized the Kaiser and the Hohenzollern dynasty, and said it 
was a much better and more eflicient and more effective form of 
government than this Republic for which we are fighting now. 
I want to say that I am perfectly aware that it is very difficult 
to enact a law to cover that kind of a situation without seeming 
to cover cases which ought not, of course, to be covered by the 
law, and to cover acts which ought not to be punishable ; but there 
was just one thing that saved those gentlemen from mob law, 
and that was the fact that there happened to be at hand just 
at that time sufficient authority to protect them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I do not want him to get the idea by any question I ask or b 
anything I may say that I am defending any conduct of 
kind. Those men were disloyal, and I would be glad to see that 
kind of men sent to the penitentiary; but they were disloyal 
because they were opposed to our Government; they would have 
been opposed to it no matter what the form might have been; 
they were loyal to Germany rather than to the United States. 
I take it that in their disloyalty the probabilities were the form 
of government did not enter as a moving feature; but it seems 
to me it does not quite answer the question I put. I do not 
advocate it, and of course do not believe in it at all, but I can 
conceive of men—and I know there are a good many such men, 
loyal men; I have talked often with them—who think our form 
of government is not the best, who think that a monarchial form 
of government would be better. While I do not agree with 
them, I can see how that kind of a man might be just as loyal 
as though he believed our form of government was the best in 
the present emergency, for instance. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to say to the Senator that it is 
impossible for me to conceive of that man being as loyal as the 
man who thinks our form of government is the best. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that he might be just as loyal. 

Mr. BORAH. He might; but I can not grasp it. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, if the Senator’s statement is 
entirely correct, then the man Who favored an amendment to 
the Constitution giving suffrage to women, for instance, would 
not be quite as loyal as the man wha is absolutely satisfied with 
the Constitution as it now exists, 

Mr. BORAH. No; the advocaey of suffrage does not change 
the form of government at all; it does not affect the form of 
government in any way, shape, or form; if anything it accentu- 
ates and strengthens the form of government from the stand- 
point of a wider basis for the electorate. 

Mr. NORRIS. A more liberal basis? 

Mr. BORAH. Les. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, suppose we take the man who is opposed 
to the appointment, for instance, of members of the Supreme 
Court, or who adopts the idea Col. Roosevelt expressed before 
the Ohio convention and advocated publicly, and that a great 
many good men believe in, that there ought to be some sort of 
appeal from the decisions of the Supreme Court to the people. 


I know there are men who think that would be absolutely dis- 
astrous to our form of government, although it is supported by 
those who want to make the form of government more liberal 
than it is now. I should like to go just as far as I possibly can 
to punish any man who in any way is disloyal, but I would not 
want to punish a man because he advocated a different form of 
government if he honestly believed in it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator a prac- 
tical question. Suppose that a person held the view that the 
Senator has just expressed with reference to the election of 
judges, instead of the appointment of judges, or with reference 
to the recall of judicial decisions instead of the present system, 
and suppose that some district attorney should bring that man 
into court and undertake to prosecute him for presenting such 
a proposition in a reasonable and in a proper way, how far 
does the Senator think they would get toward punishing that 
man under this bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. If I were on the jury I am satisfied that I - 
would not agree to a conviction, no matter what the bill might 
say. My own idea is that he could not be convicted. But even 
though that would be true in every case, that they could not 
be convicted, if there were prosecutions even that we knew 
would result in the release of the defendant, that is a very seri- 
ous proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so; but the Senator will understand 
that right now, if a district attorney is corrupt enough and 
crooked enough, he can bring into court any citizen of the 
country, however innocent he may be, and undertake to give 
him a trial, and put him through the form of a trial, regardless 
of whether he hopes to convict him or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true; and we ought to be 
careful, in passing laws, that we do not encourage that kind of 
conduct. 

Now, on the recall of decisions 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator another question in 
that connection. I have asked the Senator one question, and 
now I ask him this question: How would the Senator deal, under 
any present law upon the statute books, with the case which 
I cited to his attention a few moments ago? What law is there 
on the statute books now to punish the man who simply eulogizes 
the advances of the German Army and the superior worth of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty? What law is there by which we can 
punish him? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that there is any; and I will 
go just as far as the Senator will in enacting a law that will 
oe any kind of severe punishment on anybody that will do 

at. . 

Mr. BORAH. What law will suffice to meet that situation 
other than the measure which we now have before Congress? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I beg leave to interject, 
if the Senator will permit me, that if we had juries and judges 
that responded to the needs of the situation, so as to give a 
construction to the existing law in harmony with the purposes 
for which it was enacted—a law which provides a penalty for 
the man who does an act which obstructs the enforcement of 
the draft act or the sale of liberty bonds—they would find that 
such conduct as the Senator has described had that effect and 
was a violation of that law. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be true that the law as at present upon 
the statute books would cover that situation if it were properly 
construed; but we do know that it has been so construed as to 
relieve that kind of conduct from punishment, and that is the 
very object of this bill, as I understand. 

Mr, GORE and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let me call the attention of 
the Senator from Idaho to the very language of the bill now. In 
order that the party may be amenable under the bill, the lan- 
guage must be disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or 
abusive language about the form of government, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator from Idaho think that a 
mere academic discussion of the forms of government, and an 
assertion by one that he believes a monarchial form of govern- 
ment superior to a republican form of government, would ren- 
der a party liable under this law? 

Mr. BORAH. No. I stated, as I thought, in answer to the 


Senator from Nebraska, that if it was simply a presentation 
of a man's view in a proper way, as to his difference of opinion 
as to the worth of different forms of government, or as to a 
change in the Constitution, or something of that kind, it would 
not come within the purview of the law at all. 
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I now yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, if he desires to 
interrupt me. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I first want to suggest that there 
is another provision in the pending bill which would meet that 
exact situation. It is found im the provision contained in line 
17, page 3: 

Whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the 
German Empire. 

But I wanted to ask the Senator this question: The Declara- 
tion of Independence, after reciting certain inalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and averring 
that to secure these ends governments are instituted among 
men, adds that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, to organize its powers in such form, and so 
forth. Does the Senator think that that deelared right would 
collide with the provision in the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not. 

Mr. GORE. Then, I will ask the Senator one other question. 
If anybody outside of Congress should insist that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is suspended or should be suspended 
pending war, and that we should substitute an autoeracy during 
war, that a democracy is unfitted for war, would that subject 
him to prosecution under this bill? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not so understand, if a man should make 
that kind of a statement; but if a man should speak of the Con- 
stitution and the Government of the United States in an abusive 
or profane way, I think he would come within the purview of 
the Taw. 

Mr. GORE. Then, Mr. President, there is a provision that 
anyone using any language calculated to subject the Constitu- 
tion te contempt is liable to prosecution. 

, Mr. BORAH. We will come to that in a minute. 

Mr. GORE. I am anxious, the Senator will see, to protect 
some of our asseciates and others. I want to know exactly the 
boundaries of this provision. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand that the Senator from 
Oklahoma is uneasy about himself, 

Mr. GORE. No. I cherish some lingering respect for the 
charter of our liberties. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. COLT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Washington; then 
I will yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to ask just a very brief ques- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma, in view of the question that 
he has just asked. 

Of course, this legislation is a product of the times. Many of 
the things that are proposed to be punished by this bill might 
very well go unnoticed and be of trivial public importance in 
times of peace; but the bill ought to be judged by its applica- 
tion to the emergency that confronts the country. It is a great 
emergency. Everything that the country stands for fs in the 
balance as the result of the efforts of our people, acting under 
our Government, under the laws as they exist to-day. Now, does 
the Senator think that it is consonant with good publie policy 
in that situation to speak eontemptuously of the Government or 
of the Constitution or of the Army and Navy of the United 
States? 

Mr. GORE. Not at all; not at all. I think perhaps that has 
been done in some high places, and I wanted to know just the 
boundary of the rights and privileges the people would be per- 
mitted to enjoy hereafter and the words and acts that would 
be subjected to mt. 

I think that one of the chief objects of our free institutions 
in fact, the object recited in the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and the assurance that that amendment would be 
adopted procured the ratification of the Constitution—was the 
guaranteed right of freedom of thought and freedom of speech. 
Now, if our institutions stand for anything at all, freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech are among the cardinal and in- 
alienable rights of American citizens, and those rights are bap- 
tized with the blood of our ancestors. I think the Senator put 
his finger on the point when he said there were trivial things in 
times of peace, and I think there may be trivial things in times 
of war that ought not to be magnified into serious breaches of 
the law or the Constitution. 

I think Lloyd-George was right when he said that the Gov- 
ernment which could not hear the truth about itself, which was 
not virile enough to hear the truth about itself, had not reached 
the status of a first-class power. It is an ancient and it is a 
correct principle of law that the law takes no account of trifles. 
All I desire is to differentiate between trifles and matters of 
serious moment. 

Of course, everything done and everything said, intended. 
and calculated to inspire sedition ought to be punished. This 


bill undertakes to penalize a man who merely favors certain 
things, unaccompanied by word or act. It undertakes te turn 
an X ray into hearts and minds of men. As T remember, 
Monus, one of the Greek gods, had a window in his breast, so 
that vou could read his feelings and his thoughts. If we had 
any intellectual X ray of that sort, I should not hesitate to vote 
even for the word“ favor“; but I know of no means of scruti- 
nizing the inner thoughts of men as disembodied from word 
or deed. T think we ought to be careful not to go too far or 
too fast and not to become too intolerant. I am afraid that 
some acts of intolerance in this country have contributed more 
or less to the social dissolution prevailing in Russia. 

The guaranties in favor of freedom of thought and freedom 
of speech are the fruits of immemorial centuries of experience. 
They were embodied in our Constitution because experience had 
demonstrated that freedom of thought and freedom of speech 
did not work as much mischief as the intolerance and the 
despotism which undertook to cut the tongues out of the throats 
of men who sought to give utterances to honest convictions. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that is very beautiful 
rhetoric that the Senator from Oklahoma has entertained the 
Senate with, but it is not very practical in the solution of the 
problems of this war. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a minute. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. GORE. It will not be necessary, if the Senator will per- 


mit me to interrupt long enough, to say that I will join the Sen- 
ator in all practicat and well-advised measures. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think it is necessary myself, 
but it is appropriate. The Senator says there is no way pro- 
vided in this bill for determining whether or not a man favors 
the German eause. I assume from his argument that he thinks 
that a citizen of the United States should be allowed to favor 
the German cause. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not think so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then, if the Senator does not think so, 
he ought to vote for this bill. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator misunderstands my eriticism. I did 
not refer to the word “favor” where it appears in connection 
with the German Government. In that connection the bill ex- 
pressly requires, as it should, that such fact shall be proved by 
words spoken or acts done. I approve of that. I referred to 
the word “favor,” in line 15, where it is merely defined as a 
state of mind, unaccompanied by word or deed. I think that 
any American citizen who favors the German cause, if that fact 
can be proved by competent evidence, ought to be subjected to 
swift and merited punishment. He is entitled to no immunity 
in the courts of this country. He has no right to live in this 
country under our flag and enjoy its protection, and favor any 
other country or any other government which is at war with 
our own, if that fact can be established by competent evidence. 
We want no double allegiance, no divided loyalty in this coun- 
try. In their nature these things are indivisible. They must be 
one or they must be none, if I may say so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, permit me to say that if that is 
the attitude of the Senator this bill is not strong enough. This 
bill does not go to any such length as that. This bill does give 
the man whe favors the German Government the benefit of the 
institutions of America, its representative form of government, 
its courts, and its juries, to determine whether he is guilty or 
innocent. 

Mr. GORE. That ought to be so. Perhaps I did not finish 
the statement. I intended to say that the fact that he favors 
the enemy ought to be proven In a court by admissible evidence, 
and by evidence that accords with the established principles of 
law and civilized jurisprudence. Now, I will point out to the 
Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Washington the dis- 
tinction which I make. 

The word “ favor,“ as it occurs in line 15, page 3, provides 
no rule of evidence and suggests no principle of law by which 
that fact shall be ascertained. In line 17, page 3, it provides 
that whoever shall by word or act favor the German cause shall 
be subject to punishment. Unquestionably such a person should 
be subject to punishment, but that prescribes a method of proof 
or a character of proof that is sanctioned by time and approved 
by experience. Men's motives and men’s intentions can be as- 
certained only by acts done and by words spoken. That pre- 
seribes a method of proceeding which comports with the spirit 
of free institutions, but the word “ favor” as used in the other 
sentence does not. That was the distinction which I had in 
mind. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this bill does not purport to 
deal at all with the question of rules of evidence. The same 
mode of procedure, the same rules of evidence, the same method 
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of establishing a fact, the same presumption of innocence, would 
accompany a party through the trial from the beginning to the 
end under this law just as it would under any other statute 
of the United States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in line 17 the bill provides for 
the punishment of any person who by word or act favors the 
German cause. 

Mr. BORAH. Any person who supports or favors it. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. In the other line it does not say “ by word 
or act.” A court would construe the omission of the phrase 
“by word or act” in the first instance as meaning that Con- 
gress had left out those words deliberately and by intention, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Which are the lines? 

Mr. GORE. Line 15 in the first instance,-line 17 in the 
second. The point I was making is that we ought to insert “ by 
word or act” in line 15 as well as in line 17; and if that be 
done, certainly that objection is removed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think anyone could reason- 
ably object to that suggestion. That is a very practical sug- 
gestion. There is no objection to that, I am sure, on the part 
of the chairman of the committee or anyone else. 

Mr. GORE. That is the point which I had in my mind. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to add just this word as 
to the criticism which the Senator has made that there is no 
rule of evidence provided. That being the case, the rule of 
evidence as it is now established in our courts remains. It is 
not changed in any way, as the Senator says. 

Mr. GORE. Well, here was the point: Perhaps I did not 
make it plain. In one instance we use the expression, “ Who- 
ever shall, by word or act, favor.” In the other instance we do 
not use the phrase, By word or act,“ and yet we make the 
favoring of certain things a crime. Now, the omission of those 
words in the one instance would be construed by a court to be 
deliberate and intentional. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it would be interesting to know 
how you could possibly prove that a man favored a thing except 
by some word or act. 

Mr. GORE. That is the point; and I thought the safeguards 
ought to be erected in both instances as they are in one. The 
committee thought it advisable, if not necessary, to state how 
you would prove it in line 17, “by word or act.“ They did not 
conceive it to be necessary or advisable to state the way in 
which it should be determined in the other instance. I do not 
know why the difference was made. I assumed that there was 
some reason for making it. If the clauses are exactly identical, 
notwithstanding the omission of those words, of course, that is 
satisfactory. I do not know how we can determine in advance 
that they are; and they might be differently construed. 

Mr. NELSON and Mr. COLT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Oklahoma that part of the section of the bill he has quoted 
is a copy of an act of the Legislature of Montana, and a part 
of it was framed here in the Committee on the Judiciary, with- 
out any reference to the act of Montana; and that accounts for 
the difference in the language. 

I agree with the Senator from Idaho that, so far as the pro- 
tection of the party accused is concerned, the insertion of the 
words “by word or act” adds nothing whatever, because 
it is obvious that you never could show a man’s guilt except 
by some word or act. My impression is that the insertion 
of the words “by word or act” tends to strengthen the stat- 
ute from the standpoint of the Government, because without 
the insertion of those words it might well be argued, and cer- 
tainly would be argued if lawyers in the courts are as technical 
as lawyers are in the Senate in the debates on this bill in defin- 
ing its terms, that a mere act could not be construed as favoring 
the cause of Germany. The reason why “by word or act” is 
inserted in the bill is in order to enable a court to punish a 
man for taking an attitude, even though-it is shown only by 
his act and not by his word. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NIELSON. I think the controversy here arises over a mis- 
apprehension of the two paragraphs. They relate to different 
subjects. The part which the Senator from Oklahoma refers 
to in line 16 is as follows: 

Whoever shall advocate, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the doing of 
any of the acts or things in this section enumerated. 

That paragraph relates only to the acts enumerated in the 
law. Then the next paragraph is of general character and is 
more comprehensive. I will read it: 


And whoever shail by word or act support or favor the cause of the 
German Empire— 


And so forth. 


One is of a general character and the other is confined to the 
matters referred to in the bill, We have those words of a gen- 
eral character. 

If the Senator will allow me, some criticism of that paragraph 
was indulged in on yesterday. There are some offenses that are 
committed that we have to define by general terms. Take the 
crime of usury. Take the crime of fraud and deception. You 
never can get into any statute a specific definition as to what 
acts shall constitute usury or what acts shall constitute fraud 
or deceit. The courts are unwilling to lay down any definition 
in those cases. 

So in this case it is impossible, any more than you can define 
in the case of fraud or usury or deceit, to define specifically 
what acts or what words will be in favor of the Germans and will 
be against our Government. You have got to lay down a general 
term; it is unavoidable; and it is for the court and jury to de- 
termine whether the act committed by the defendant is hostile 
to the United States and in favor of the German Government, 
just as it is for the jury and the court in a case of usury to 
determine whether the roundabout acts committed in a usurious 
case are acts that constitute usury, and just as in the case of 
fraud whether the acts resorted to taken collectively as a whole 
constitute an act of fraud. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree with the construction of the 
Senator with reference to this general clause. Let me call at- 
tention, while it is upon my mind, to the fact that there has been 
upon the statute books of the United States for 40 years, at least, 
a general provision punishing those who conspire to injure the 
United States. There could scarcely be a broader definition of 
a crime than a conspiracy to injure the United States; but, as 
the Senator has just said, when the matter comes to be dealt 
with in the courts before a jury all the acts and deeds of the 
parties charged are taken into consideration, and the court and 
the jury come to the conclusion whether or not combined as a 
whole it constitutes an injury to the United States. You ean 
not define every crime that you mean to punish by specific or 
limited terms or definitions so as to preyent the possibility of 
unwise construction. 

Mr. HARDWICK and Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield; 
and if so, to whom? . 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia first. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, I understand, offers an 
amendment to strike out the word “ calculated,” in line 24, page 
2, and substitute the word “ intended.” 

Mr. BORAH. I suggested that amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator also intend to suggest 
an amendment to strike out the word “ calculated,” in line 5, 
page 3, and substitute the word “ intended“? 

Mr. BORAH. If I should sueceed in inserting the word 
“intended” for “calculated ” in the first instance, I think the 
second would follow. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That would make the intent apply to every 
one of these sentences? 

Mr. BORAH. I think so, but I desire to say that I am not 
at all sure that that is necessary, because, with the single 
exception of one decision, I have found no authority that holds 
that the word “calculated” involves the intent of the party, 
and, with the single exception of a Federal case, that has been 
the definition which has been given. The purpose of the party, 
the intent of the party, the design of the party, is synonymous 
with “calculated,” and it was only for clarity that I sug- 
gested it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Are there not two decisions exactly the 
reverse of that? 

Mr. BORAH. I would-be glad to see them. 
one. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A decision of the United States Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. BORAH. No; a decision of a lower court. 

Mr. COLT. If the Senator from Idaho will allow me a ques- 
tion, I would like to ask him if he does not think the word “ dis- 
loyal,” which precedes the word “ profane,” is the most signifi- 
cant word in that paragraph? 

Mr. BORAH. I think it characterizes the whole statute. 

Mr. COLT. It characterizes the whole statute. I think in 
the construction of a statute we should always fall back upon 
the great principle of reasonableness, or what is a reasonable 
and fair construction under all the circumstances, I should 


I have found that 


like to ask the Senator if he does not construe the word “ dis- 
loyal” to mean that the utterance, or writing, looking at all the 
circumstances, must be, by reason of its very nature, disloyal; 
and, further, that no academic discussion of the question of the 
form of government was intended to come within the statute. 
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I do not think this act was intended to include the discussion of 
the question whether under the Constitution the court has the 
power to declare a law unconstitutional, or the discussion of 
true democracy as distinguished from a republican form of gov- 
ernment, or the discussion of a constitutional monarchy as dis- 
tinguished from a republican form of government—all those 
questions when discussed in an abstract way, I think the Sena- 
tor will admit, do not come within this act. 

The question, then, is not whether a man may express his be- 
lief in one form of government rather than another, but whether 
he expresses his belief in such a way and under such circum- 
stances as to show a disloyal intent. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator from Rhode Island for 
his suggestion. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield te the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I presume I did not quite make my point ciear. 
To advocate or defend or conspire are, of course, affirmative 
acts. In the nature of things they involve either the utterance 
of words or the performance of deeds. Favor may be a mere 
state of mind, never taking form either in act or word. 

Mr. BORAH. You can not prove favor except by some fact, 
however. 

Mr. GORE. That is true. It seemed to me that the phrase 
“by word or act” ought to be inserted in both instances or 
ought to be omitted in both instances. I did not know the 
history of this bill, but I am familiar with the high abilities 
of the Judiciary Committee, and when they inserted the 
phrase “by word or act” in one instance preceding the word 
“favor” and omitted it in another sentence containing the 
word “favor,” of course I was compelled to presume that 
they had done so for some reason, and that the use of different 
language was to impart a different sense and significance. It 
was to call attention to that disparity that I injected myself 
into this debate. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Rhode Island refers tu the 
word “disloyal” as characterizing this section, and I think 
it does; but all the adjectives used—disloyal, profane, con- 
temptuous or abusive language, in speaking of the Government 
and the Constitution—imply a willful, a criminal, or a disloyal 
mind or spirit on the part of the party who is using the language. 
Of course, there would have to be, in my judgment, a clear proof 
of that state of mind or that condition of mind in order to satisfy 
any court or jury that the party was guilty under the law. 

Now, Mr. President, may I say in reference to some remarks 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk] and others 
since I have risen that if our soldiers are not in France for the 
purpose of maintaining and protecting against assault our 
form of government, our Constitution, and our flag, the things 
which are here protected, I should be glad to know why they 
are there at all. If they are there for that purpose, I ask in 
all sincerity is it too much to ask complete deyotion upon the 
part of those who remain at home to the things for which our 
boys are fighting and dying upon the western front? 

It may be that this will interfere to some extent with the 
mental processes of some of those who remain behind and are 
out of sympathy with the purpose for which those boys have 
been called into foreign lands; but I submit when you con- 
sider the ten thousand ways in which a disloyal man may pour 
his subtle poison into a community to embarrass the cause in 
which those boys are engaged, it is not too much to place upon 
the statute books that which will turn upon him the calcium 
light of investigation by a court and by a jury. I know this is a 
drastic law, and I would not support it except in times like these 
and unless I believed it necessary to prevent things far worse. 

I am just as well satisfied as that I stand here that unless the 
Senate of the United States provides an orderly method by 
which to deal with this class of cases, unless it provides a 
means by which it can be taken into court and determined by 
the court and by the jury, just so surely as matters proceed as 
they are we will either come to military trial or to mob rule 
or vigilance committees. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will tie Senator let me introduce a tele- 
gram just received? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I send to the desk a memorandum, includ- 
ing a telegram handed me by a distinguished Senator from the 
West along this same line. I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Senator Curtis received the following telegram recently from an 
assistant attorney general of the State of Kansas: 
Good men from central Kansas complain that American citizens of 


German birth frequently and publicly express desire for German success 
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in the war and their own wish to help Kaiser ; also complain that Depart- 
ment of Justice declares it has no power to act. hey fear serious 
trouble. Can you advise me definitely as to power of Federal authori- 
ties under present law; and if new legislation is needed, can you secure 
such legislation soon? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that we have no law at all to 
cover it. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, we come to the second clause, to which 
most objection has been made: - 


Or any language calculated— 
Or, I will say, intended 


to bring the form of government of the United States, or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, 
or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy 
of the United States into contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute. 

Mr. President, is it too much to ask that those who are not 
making the supreme sacrifice, but are here enjoying the protec- 
tion of our form of government and the protection of our Con- 
stitution and the protection of the flag, to refrain from the use 
of such language as is profane or abusive or calculated to bring 
these different objects into contempt? Is it too much to ask that 
they conform their words, their language, and their conduct so 
as to harmonize with the feelings and sentiments of those who 
have sent their boys to the front? 

I might myself individually be willing, treating him with 
the contempt which I should feel for him, to listen to one who 
would advocate the success of the German cause, or I might 
be willing to content myself while some would express doubt 
as to our form of government and as to whether it were better 
for the human race that it should survive or not, but I venture 
to say, Mr. President, that the countless hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes in this country whose own kith and kin and 
blood are in Europe fighting for the preservation of these 
things will not be tolerant about it. The true friend of repre- 
sentative government and of order and of law is the man who 
undertakes to deal with these classes in the courts and in a 
method established from time immemorial by Anglo-Saxon pro- 
cedure rather than to leave it to the movement of those whose 
passions are aroused by this constant carrying on in their com- 
munity. It is too much to ask, too much to expect of human 
nature that those who are giving up those who are near and 
dear to them, who are making the supreme sacrifice to preserve 
our Government and maintain our flag to stand unmoved 
while disloyal individual denounces and profanes the one and 
insults the other. If we do not do our duty here, the impulses 
of loyal men and women will seek justice in rougher ways. 
Senators may hesitate and draw back, but already the news 
comes over the wire that patriotic citizens are taking the law 
in their own hands. I abhor military trials. I shudder at 
the thought that this proud Republic is about to resort to the 
law of riot and disorder. I would rather trust the courts and 
the jury with a drastic law, believing that in that way we can 
still protect the innocent and punish the guilty. We live in 
days of sad hearts and agonizing minds, and such days involve 
hazard and some new experiments. We would not pass this 
law in peace, but I believe it is demanded now. 

I know, Mr. President, that there have been letters pouring 
into my office, as I have no doubt there have been in other 
offices in this city, for the last six months calling attention to 
just this situation, and already movements have been started 
locally to deal with the matter. I heard a very able Senator 
say upon the floor a few days ago that his people dealt with 
such a situation with the shotgun. I do not believe that it is 
necessary for us to resort to mob law or to the vigilance com- 
mittee or to the shotgun, used indiscriminately by those whose 
passions have been aroused, if we will properly appeal to our 
courts and our juries to enforce a drastic law in the ordinary 
method. It is for this reason that we are driven to the adoption 
of such a law. It is for this reason that we must appeal to it 
in time of war, whereas, as the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] said, that might not be thought of at all in time of 
peace. Indeed this law itself expires when peace comes. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FRANCE. I am very sorry to say that I do not agree 
with all the Senator is saying. 

Mr. BORAH. That is discouraging to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. FRANCE. Personally I believe that this country is essen- 
tially sound. I believe we have here a country of patriots 
devoted to our cause. I refuse absolutely to believe that we 
have in this great Republic any substantial number of people 
who under these circumstances favor the cause of the German 


Empire. 
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I interrupt the Senator to ask him a question 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. Before the Senator proceeds 
further I will pay the Senator the courtesy to say I agree with 
the Senator entirely. I approve all that the Senator says, that 
this country as a whole is essentially sound. I further say that 
the great mass of the German citizens are patriotic. But the 
Senator will not contend that there are not in this country those 
who are conspiring to embarrass the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Fortunately the percentage is very small. 

Mr. FRANCE. I entertain the highest regard for the Senator 
from Idaho. I believe that he is a statesman whose reputation 
is fully established, and I like to follow him when I can. I rose 
to ask the Senator a question, and that question is this: Upon 
what theory can he explain the alleged fact that there is in this 
country a large body of American citizens who favor the cause of 
the enemy? I can myself find no ground for such an allegation. 
I am very happy to say that, so far as Maryland is concerned, 
there is no evidence which compels me to adopt any such theory, 
because we have a loyal people. I do not know of a single man 
in Maryland who favors the cause of the enemy. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am very frank to say that I 
have no theory upon which I can explain it at all. I am simply 
dealing with concrete facts. ; 

Mr. FRANCE. I can not understand how such a condition 
could possibly arise, and I do not believe that it exists. So far 
us I am concerned, I voted against the espionage bill, and I shall 
vote against this measure, because I believe in the soundness of 
the American people, and I believe that when a man complains 
he is complaining against conditions which need correction, and 
there are conditions which need correction, and I believe that 
we should correct them. I believe that we have a patriotic coun- 
try, and that these men who are, perhaps in a tone of petulance 
or irritation, uttering sentiments which might seem to be dis- 
loyal are not in heart disloyal. I believe our country is sound, 
and I do not believe that such legislation as this is necessary. 

Mr. BORAH. I am very frank to say that I have no theory 
upon which I can explain the disloyalty of a man to this Goy- 
ernment. I can not conceive, and I have never been able to 
conceive, how a man could flee from the environments of the 
Old World, to get away from conditions which he there believed 
to be unfriendly to his interests, and come to this country and 
enjoy the freedom of this Republic, avail himself of the western 
opportunities, and then turn, whenever the crisis arises, to aid 
the power from which he had fled. 

I have no theory, Mr. President, whatever by which I can ex- 
plain why it is that a few days ago when the Germans seemed 
to be conquering there were bodies of men congregated in dif- 
ferent parts of this country who shouted for the success of the 
German cause. I have no theory by which I can explain it. I 
simply state that it is a fact; that is all I know; and with the 
fact I deal. 

I call the Senator's attention to the fact that a man was a 
candidate for the Senate in one of the great States of this Union 
a few days ago who advocated the withdrawing of our soldiers 
from Europe, who advocated, according to the papers, the aban- 
doning of the cause of America in this fight, and who got a hun- 
dred thousand votes. I deal with facts and not with theories. 

Mr. FRANCE. I am glad he ran 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FRANCE. I wish to say with reference to the candidate 
that some people would have withdrawn him from the field 
from fear that he might be elected; but I am glad that he ran, 
and I rejoice that he was defeated in a fair and square election. 
I know that many thousands of the men who voted for him 
were not disloyal citizens, but they voted for him because they 
hold a theory of government which they think, if adopted, would 
mitigate some of the unnecessary evils which we have allowed 
to exist in this Government. Many of the men who voted for 
him I believe were not disloyal. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to discuss that 
question with the Senator from Maryland; and I trust, when the 
Senator from Maryland comes to reflect upon his language that, 
out of respect to the Senate of the United States, he will strike 
that part of it out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I will appreciate it if the Sena- 
tor from Idaho will tell me what portion of my remarks he 
would like to have stricken out as indicating a lack of respect 
for the Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. When the Senator says that he is glad a man 
who ran for the Senate on the platform upon which Mr. Berger 
ran, a platform, if correctly reported, of disloyalty in every 


sense of the word and received 100,000 votes, he is uttering 
sentiments not creditable to this body. ; 

Mr. FRANCE. I did not say that. I said I was glad that 
he was defeated, instead of being withdrawn, because that is 
the proper method of dealing with such a man under our 
system. 

Mr. BORAH. I leave the Senator to review his language 
when he comes to read it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thoroughly disagree with all I have read 
which was published about Mr. Berger's platform, but I rise to 
ask, Does the Senator from Idaho contend that a man is disloyal 
to this Government if he advocates the conclusion of peace with 
Germany now or later? 

Mr. BORAH. That would depend upon the terms on which 
he advocates it. If he advocates it upon the terms that Mr. 
Berger does, I contend that he is disloyal. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know what those terms are. 

Mr. BORAH. They mean the triumph of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty and the domination of that Empire over this Republic. 
They mean the ruin of all which we as Americans hold dear 
and all for which our fathers and our forebears fought. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What I want to ask the Senator is, Can it 
be true in a free country that it is perfectly loyal to advocate 
one policy and absolutely disloyal, no matter what the circum- 
stances are, to advocate another? 

Mr. BORAH. No; that is not the proposition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Who is to judge of the circumstances? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Georgia did not understand 
me to state any such proposition. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly the proposition. This 
man, you say, advocated the conclusion of peace, and you say 
that, in your judgment, he favors a peace now which would 
mean the triumph of the Hohenzollern dynasty. Probably Mr. 
Berger does not agree to that; but can it be contended under 
this proposed law that any man who either now or later advo- 
cates a conclusion of peace by this country, either on the terms 
suggested by Mr. Berger or on other terms, or any man who 
contends that the time has come to begin peace negotiations, is 
disloyal to his country, and is subject to indictment under this 
bill, should it become a law? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I repeat that it depends upon 
the conditions of peace which such a man advocates. If the 
conditions are such as to involve the ruin of my country, he is a 
traitor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But who is to be the judge of that? 

Mr. BORAH. He is to be judged in that matter by the in- 
stitution set up in this country to pass judgment. It is perfectly 
easy to determine whether a proposition for peace is in con- 
formity with loyalty to this Government; ther: would be no 
difficulty about that at all. We had that same situation to 
deal with from 1861 to 1865. The copperheads of the North 
advocated peace from the first hour of the fight, and they advo- 
cated it upon the proposition of permitting the South to go 
out from the Union and to destroy the Republic. It was dis- 
loyalty; and Mr. Berger’s scheme is just as disloyal. Both 
mean ruin—absolute ruin—to the Republic. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know anything about Mr. Ber- 
gers scheme; but the Senator from Idaho can not maintain 
here, or in any other forum of reason, at least—and I do not 
think the Senator from Idaho would undertake to do it—that 
loyalty to this country necessarily always means that this 
country shall continue at war. Otherwise how would we ever 
end the war? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho has not advanced 
any such doctrine at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was wondering if the Senntor's argu- 
ment did not lead to that. 

Mr. BORAH. I have said that whether advocacy of peace is 
loyal or disloyal depends upon the conditions upon which the 
peace is advocated. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true that Mr. Berger favored with- 
drawing our troops? 

Mr. BORAH. I so stated. 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I understood; and I think in 
the present situation that is an absolutely disloyal proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not only disloyal, but, in my judgment, 
if it is not, it ought to be brought within the purview of the 
criminal law. The advocates of peace of this kind encourage 
the enemy and nerve them on to kill a few more American 
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boys. They are just as truly the aids and friends of that 
blood-soaked dynasty as if they stood on the other side of that 
fearful battle line and hurled their poisonous gas at our 
soldiers. 

Mr. LODGE. One other thing. 
Berger is now under indictment? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What I wanted to ask the Senator was 
this: Of course, I do not know anything about what Mr. Ber- 
ger contended in Wisconsin 

Mr. BORAH. That is all we are discussing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know, but I am merely discussing the 
general proposition of how in the world a nation would ever 
arrive at peace. 

Mr. BORAH. That proposition has not been adverted to by 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But you have referred to one man who, 
you say, is guilty of treason because he did want to conclude 
peace, 

Mr. BORAH. I referred to that man because he was the party 
under discussion and stood on a disloyal platform. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 1 know that. 

Mr. BORAH. I say, now, generally, that a man may adyo- 
cate peace, even with the Germans, under conditions which are 
in conformity with the preservation of free institutions and the 
honor of the American Government and the future safety of the 
American people and be perfectly loyal. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Who is to be the judge—each man for 
himself? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. FALL. I merely want to suggest that if this bill becomes 
a law the courts and the juries will be the judges, and that is 
exactly what those of us who are advocating this bill want to 
bring about. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, you want to have it—and 
if this bill becomes a law you will have it—so that if the time 
has come when what a man regards as perfectly honorable 
terms of peace could be concluded he could not advocate it with- 
out being guilty of treason. 

Mr. BORAH. Neither the Senator from Idaho nor the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has made any such suggestion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely wanted to see how far it is 
going. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will allow me just a word, 
I would suggest that Mr. Berger did not propose honorable 
terms, or what he regarded as honorable terms of peace; he 
did not propose any terms at all, but he proposed an uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Mr. BORAH. He proposed precisely what Trotsky and 
Lenine gave Russia—a surrender to the German Government. 
That is disloyalty; it is treason in every conceivable sense of 
the word. : 

Mr. LODGE. It is. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Idaho will not, of 
course, understand that I favor any such policy as that. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I did not so understand. 

Mr. HARDWICK... The very reverse is true about that; but 
I want to get this plainly before the Senate. The time may 
come when we may be able to conclude peace, and will be able 
to conclude peace, I hope, on terms that are perfectly honorable 
to this country. 

Mr. BORAH. Then all of us will be for it. f 

Mr. HARDWICK. When that time does come, is not the 
humblest citizen in this land to have just as much right to 
advocate it as the President of the United States or anybody 
else in authority, without being guilty of violating the criminal 
laws of this country? 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly satisfied with the Senator's 
proposition now. Nothing in this proposed law would interfere 
with the humblest citizen advocating peace upon that kind of 
a basis; and there will never be any law passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States which will do so, in my judgment, 

Mr. HARDWICK, I was just wondering whether it would 
or not. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator from Idaho has apparently mis- 


Is it not true that Mr. 


understood me, and evidently I did not make myself clear. I 
desire to say that the Socialist candidate in Wisconsin in no 


way represents my views; in fact, all of his views, all of his 
theories of government, and all of his doctrines concerning this 
war are utterly repugnant to me; but believing, as I do, in 
the essential soundness of our people, and believing, as I do, 
in the reliability of the judgment of our citizens, inasmuch as 
Mr. Berger had declared himself as a candidate, I much pre- 
ferred to have him defeated fairly at the polls to having him 
withdrawn as a result of threats or violence against him. I 
think that the results of the election in Wisconsin have proved 
conclusively the soundness of the American people and the 
soundness of the judgment of the people of Wisconsin, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; Mr. President, Mr. Berger enjoyed all the 
privileges and blessings of a representative Republic; he was 
permitted to run for office without hindrance and without dis- 
turbance; he was given all the rights of a free citizen to acquire 
position and place in a Government which he stood ready to 
surrender to the domination of the Hohenzollern dynasty, and 
I can not conceive of a more despicable and contemptible 
creature under the protection of the American flag than the 
man who would seek to avail himself of the privileges and 
the honors of this Republic at a time when he stands ready 
to surrender it to a foreign power. His plan to withdraw our 
Army and our support would place bleeding and heroic France 
where torn and dismembered Russia is to-night. It would 
probably bring ruin to England, whose soldiers are fighting. 
our cause in this very hour; and it would ultimately bring 
additional misery and suffering to our own land, if not com- 
plete ruin to our whole form of government, and annihilation 
to our entire conception of civilization. I do not know Mr. 
Berger, but his platform, if properly reported, was moral if 
not technical treason. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho, 
in order that my record may be perfectly clear, allow me to 
indorse all that he has said in that very eloquent paragraph? 
He has expressed himself far more eloquently and forcefully 
than I could have done. 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad to have the Senator’s conversion. 

Mr. FRANCE, I will say, in order to correct the Senator 
again, that there has been no conversion. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I express my keen regret. 

Mr. FRANCE. My attitude toward this war has never 
changed since last April. My policies have not changed. I 
would unite this whole country to a man and organize it for 
the prosecution of the war, and I believe that the country would 
respond. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator ever assumes that task, I assign 
to him first the duty of converting Mr. Berger himself and 
bringing him into the cause. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before the Senator from Idaho 
proceeds, the Chair will say to the occupants of the galleries 
that, under the rules applying in this body, no evidence of 
approval or disapproval is permitted. The statement is made 
merely for the sake of order and that the debaters may not be 
disturbed. The Senator from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, Mr. President, I go to the other clause, 
which reads: 

Or shall utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated to 
incite or inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State 
authority in connection with the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator proceeds to a discussion of 
that clause—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. May I venture to inquire of the Senator whether 
it would weaken the general purpose, indeed the specific pur- 
pose, of the measure if the words last discussed by the Senator 
were eliminated, the words being— 

Or any language calculated to bring the form of government of the 
United States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers 
or sailors of the United States, or the 8 the United States, or the 
uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, 
scorn, contumely, or Aiacepute. 

Do not the preceding words in the section characterize the 
things that are offending, the acts and words which are crimi- 
nal, so that the words which I have just read really are mean- 
ingless, and will lead to controversy, misunderstanding, and 
honest, legitimate criticism? If the Senator will further par- 
don me, if we say: 


And whoever, when the United States is at war, shall utter, print, 
write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or 
abusive language about the form of government of the United States, 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of 
the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of 
the Army or Navy of the United States. 


Does not the very fact of saying or writing or publishing 
these things tend, directly or indirectly, to bring into contempt 
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the Government of the United States, the Constitution, the flag, 
and the uniform; so that we might, without weakening the pur- 
poses of this measure, eliminate from it the words to which I 
have alluded? 

Mr. BORAH. I am rather inclined to think that would be 
a better expression. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I call the attention of the Senator from Utah 
to the clause following that to which he alluded. It constitutes 
an entirely different offense from that provided in the preceding 
clause. It reads: 

Or shall utter, print, write, or publish anything calculated to incite 
or inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State authority. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
did not allude to those words. I would leave those words in. 

Mr. NELSON. I thought the Senator referred to that lan- 
guage. 

Mr. KING. No; I was not asking for the excision of those 
words from the measure. While fully concurring in all that 
the able Senator from Idaho has said and indorsing every word 
he has uttered, my judgment is that the elimination of the 
words to which I have referred would perhaps relieve this bill 
of some objections and criticism, relieve it from the criticism 
which has been urged that some persons, not using wisdem or 
discretion, might employ the act oppressively, and thus insure 
a more hearty response upon the part of the Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not quite understand what language 
the Senator from Utah would eliminate. 

Mr. KING. I was merely suggesting it; I am not quite clear 
in my own mind, but it occurred to me, in listening to the dis- 
cussion and in reading the bill, that the words I alluded to were 
not necessary and did not add to the strength of the section itself. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What are the words? 

Mr. KING. The words are found in lines 24 and 25, on page 
2, and lines 1, 2, and 3, on page 3, and a part of line 4, as follows: 
langua n e form of e 
United Nantes, e een of fae Gaited States, ar the Satine 
or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or 
the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, 

scorn, contumely, or disrepute. 

The very acts charged in the preceding language of the bill 
necessarily would bring or have for their object bringing into 
scorn, contempt, and contumely the Constitution, Government, 
and the uniform of the sailors and soldiers; and if we state 
that the uttering of certain words shall constitute a crime, why 
go on and attempt to define what the effect would be? Neces- 
sarily the effect of language of the character referred to would 
be calculated to bring the Government into disrepute. 

I am not moving that as an amendment, because the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa], who more than anybody else is 
responsible for this provision, is not here, and I would not offer 
the amendment in his absence, but I suggest it to the able Sena- 
tor from Idaho, because he has been discussing so ably the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho to the concluding section of this bill, which con- 
tains seven substantive proposals, if he will allow me to do so— 
and I dislike to trespass so much on the time of the Senator 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Georgia knows that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is always glad to have his suggestions. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I read the following from the last para- 
graph of the bill: 

And whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the 
German Empire or its allies in the present war or by word or act oppose 
the cause of the United States therein— 

The Senator from Idaho will recall that some time ago, 
when the President of the United States presented to both 
Houses of Congress what he termed the war aims of this coun- 
try and made what might have been regarded, and was re- 
garded, throughout the world as a proposal which presented 
a substantive basis upon which peace could be concluded, in his 
judgment, even then so high an official as the President of the 


United States did not escape criticism, and severe criticism, from 
some people in this country on the ground that he was injuring 
the cause in this country in the war and was really aiding the 
German cause by doing that. 

Now, having laid that much premise for the question I am 
About to ask, let me say that I did not intend—as, of course, the 
Senator from Idaho and, I take it, every Senator understands— 
to convey the impression by the question I asked just now that 
I approved in any way, shape, form, or fashion of Mr, Berger or 
his campaign for the Senate or his platform. As a matter of 
fact, the very reverse of each one of those propositions is true. 
But it was stated baldly here on the floor of the Senate that 
this man was disloyal to the country because—as I understood 
it, at least, it was stated in that way—he had proposed peace 
with Germany. 

I believe it is fundamental, if this is to remain a free country, 
and even the remnants of free speech are to be left to its people, 
that people should have just as much right to advocate peace 
as to advocate war. The advocacy of peace, on conditions that 
are honorable to this country and on terms that are fair to 
its opponents, at some proper time must come. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I was going to say that I should be glad to yield the floor, and 
then the Senator can go ahead with his statement. I dislike to 
hold the floor quite so long, and I am really through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia is 
recognized. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. Then I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington in just a moment. 

Mr. President, what I had in mind was not to have anything 
enacted into law, based on which the contention could be made 
in any moment of hysteria, from which any possible construc- 
tion could come from any court, that the humblest citizen of 
this land, in private station though he be, should not have just 
as much right to advocate a peace as the mightiest official in 
all the Republic should have a right to advocate a continuance 
of war; and I am afraid that some of the language in this bill 
is capable of a construction that makes it doubtful whether 
that right—one of the inherent and fundamental rights of 
freemen in a free land through all time—will remain unim- 
paired if this bill is enacted. 

At a later period during this discussion I propose to address 
the Senate at length on this question, and I propose to show 
how certain provisions in this law may quite probably be con- 
strued to deny a great many of the fundamental rights of free 
speech to people who are in no sense disloyal, who have a right 
to differ with anybody on earth they please about what policy 
this Government shall adopt, or what plan it shall pursue, or 
what methods it may take, either in the prosecution of this war 
or in the conclusion of a peace. 

Now, I yield to my friend, the Senator from Washington 
IMr. POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I was just going to in- 
quire of the Senator if he thought that Mr. Berger's program, 
or the program of the people advocating peace whose rights he 
is defending, tends toward the maintenance of liberty of speech 
and free government? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I must confess that while I believe myself 
that this is no time to talk peace—we have not done enough 
in the war yet to give us the right to force a peace, and while 
I would be anxious to see one concluded if it could be done 
with honor to this country, I do not think that time has yet 
come—but I hope, in the providence of an Almighty and 
Merciful God, it may come to this country before too much 
blood is shed and before too much misery is undergone; and 
when the time does arrive when we can in honor compose our 
quarrels with our foe, I do not want to see any statute on the 
law books of this country that will make it possible for men 
who venture to assert their belief that the time has arrived to 
be treated as criminals. p 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The great mistake which I think is 
made by men who are so jealous of the liberty of speech being 
preserved, regardless of its effect upon the conduct of the war, 
is the assumption that under German rule we would have all 
sorts of these beautiful privileges. Another thing that seems 
strange—and I am not applying this to the Senator from 
Georgia but to the general class of people who do contend 
that none of their privileges must be interfered with—is why 
they attach so much more importance to and value so much 
more preciously the right to talk as they choose and express all 
sorts of opinions than they do the right of life and the right 
of property and the right of trade, all of which were involved 
in our cause against Germany when they opposed any action 
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on t t of the United States to protect those rights. Ships 
were ng sunk with American citizens, who, under every 
guaranty of government and of law that the human race knew 


anything about up to that time, were within their rights. 


They were engaged on business as important to them as busi- 
ness can be to anybody. Their property was just as essential 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.as the Senator’s 
property is or his business or anybody else's. We went to war, 
among other things, for the purpose of giving to those people, 
in the enjoyment of those privileges, the protection of the Gov- 
ernment of which they formed a part. That was opposed by 
a great many people who did not think that those rights and 
privileges were important or precious enough to involve the 
United States in a war. Why is it that, regardless of its 
effect upon the war, they attach so much more importance to 
the right of free speech, while at the same time we take men’s 
bodies, conseript them into the Army, and subject them to the 
dangers of the firing line? We pass laws here without very 


much objection as war measures, to commandeer manufacturing | 


plants, to take the property of the citizens of the country and 


subject it to the purposes of the war. Now, I should like to 


know what distinction there is, if in the Judgment of men it is 
necessary to the successful prosecution of the war, while we 
are taking their bodies and their property if we also take away 
from them somewhat of this license of speech which is so much 
defended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator has finished his interrup- 
tion, which I welcome, my reply to him, of course, is that I 
fully agree with him in his last statement: Liberty of speech, 
freedom of speech, does not mean license. No man ever did 
have in this country, in time of war or in time of peace, the 
right to speak freely his own opinion except subject to the laws 
of the land; and if he spoke falsely or injured or maligned or 
abused or slandered his neighbor, he must answer to the law. 
Liberty of speech in a free land has never meant license of 
speech. People who are guilty of licenses of the kind and ehar- 
acter to which the Senator refers are now, and have always 
been, amenable to law. 

I fully agree also with the statement of the Senator that we 
went to war with Germany because Germany fired upon our 
flag and sank peaceful and innocent American citizens on the 
high seas, and I believe that we went to war with Germany for 
that reason alone. If Germany had not sunk our ships and 
murdered our citizens and fired on our flag, I do not believe 
either House of Congress would have voted a declaration of 
war with Germany. 

What boots it, however, to discuss those matters? The water 
that is past turns no wheel. We are in this war with Germany. 
I voted for it for the reason, and the sole reason, stated by the 
Senator from Washington, but that reason was all-snfficient 
with me and for me. When a Government which professed to 
be at peace with us deliberately ordered its navy to fire on our 
flag und kill our people I wanted no further or other reason 
than that to embark upon a war with that Government. 

We are in this war. We ought to prosecute it vigorously, 
effectively, with every power of mind and body and heart and 
soul. I agree to that. But it is by no means necessary, I say 
to the Senator from Washington and to this body, in the proper 
prosecution of that war to either sacrifice or abridge American 
rights or American liberties. On the contrary, the very reverse 
of that proposition is true. 

If we are fighting freedom’s battles, let us fight in a cause 
worthy of freemen. Let us preserve the ancient and immemo- 
rial rights of freemen as they come down to us not only from 
the Constitution which this bill protects—and that part of it I 
agree with heartily—but from Magna Charta and from days 
that were before Magna Charta, from our Anglo-Saxon ancestry 
for generations back unnumbered. Let us preserve those rights 
in their entirety and integrity and we will do better for this 
country, we will make more for the efficient prosecution of this 
war, we will serve this country and its cause more loyally and 
more patriotically than if we continue to surrender those rights 
on every oecasion, if we continue to hedge about those rights on 
every occasion, if we continue to deal with the American people 
as if they were a race of disloyal people who are plotting 
against this Government and disloyal te its cause simply be- 
cause some of them do not approve every plan that may be sug- 
gested or every method that may be devised. 

Senators, jn times of war people grow hysterical, and when 
people grow ‘hysterical even executives, even legislative bodies, 
are not exempt from the contagion of hysteria. It is better to 
move along slowly; it is better to be deliberate about these 
things; it is better not to confer powers that are so broad that 
they are not.only capable of abuse but liable to abuse; that 


are so broad that not only the miserable German that you are 


striking at may be reached, but honest, loyal American citizens: 


may be persecuted. 

That is what happened once before. It is not a new proposi- 
tion in the history of this country for a bill of this kind and 
character to be suggested to an American Congress. One came 
to this body—yea, originated in this body—120 years ago, when 
the alien act and a sedition act; one approved June 24, 1798, 
and the other July 14, 1798, were passed by these two Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN.. Mr. President, that was not during war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, Mr. President, we were in the situa- 
tion then which led up to the War of 1812. We were then fight- 
ing a war that never was officially declared with the French 
Government, during which we had, if my recollection is not 
inaccurate, five naval engagements with the navy of France. 
fights between battleships flying the flag of the Union and the 
flag of the French Republic. It is the one unofficial and unde- 
clared war of our history; and one of the very sections of those 
two bills, although it was stricken out, proposed to declare every 
citizen of France, every alien who came from France, a public 
enemy of this country; so that we faced then practically the 
situation that we face now. We were in an actual state of war 
with France We were in complications growing out of our 
right to the freedom of the seas to our commerce, both with 
3 and with England, that finally resulted in the War of 
1 


What happened? We passed that bill. Before this debate is: 


concluded, I expect to lay its terms before the Senate. I expect 
to submit it, word for word and paragraph for paragraph, to 
this great body; and I tell vou now that this act is twice as 
drastic as the sedition act of 1798. 

Mr. President, that act. changed the course of Amerienn his- 
tory. It murdered a great and powerful party. It sent to its 
political doom and to its early and unwept grave a party that 
at that period of our political history was puissant in American 
counciis. Take care that we repeat not the performance now. 
Too much unnecessary and unjustified and unjustifiable med- 
dling with fundamental rights and the fundamental liberties of 
freedom will not help win this war, and there will be a heavy 
reckoning to pay some time on this earth when accounts are 
settled about it all. 

What is the necessity for this legislation? The department is 
urging it. The Senator from North Carolina says he must press 
it because the department wants it pressed, and of course he 
concurs in the idea that it is necessary to have some such legis- 
lation as this. But as this legislation passed the House it did 
not contain anything that was seriously offensive or that could 
be used to either mistreat or abuse some of our people if they 
happened to have honest differences of opinion with people who 
are no more loyal than themselves, but who happen to hold 
public office at the moment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the statement of the Senator from 
North’ Carolina, who has this bill in charge. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know that I ought to have re- 
ferred to it. He told me that 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will state to the Senate 
what I said privately to the Senator frony Georgia—that I have 
just had a special message from the Department of Justice 
begging that I proceed with this bill to its conclusion, calling 
my attention to the forthcoming sale of bonds, ete., and I will 
say to the Senator from Georgia, to do the Attorney General 
justice, that the Attorney General did not suggest these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad he did not, and I hope the 
Senate will strike them out. I am glad to hear the Senntor 
make that statement. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I will do him the justice to say—anid I am 
saying this now to do the Attorney General justice—that the 
amendments he suggested to the committee are not contnine:| in 
the language we are discussing, but those amendments were 
made by the committee. I say that beeause I think I ought to do 
it for the Department of Justice. The Department of Justice 
is anxious to get this bill through, and sent me a special message 
on the subject; and I expect—with the consent of the Seumte, 
of course—to ask the Senate to lay aside temporarily what is 
known as the Overman bill and continue the consideration of 
this bill, realizing myself the importance of it. If the Senate 
wishes to amend it, all right; but the bill ought to pass, and it 
ought to pass to-day. It ought to be the law next Monday. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I merely rose 
for the purpose of making the observation the Senator from 
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North Carolina has just made, namely, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral was not responsible for the latter part of this bill and 
did not urge it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad indeed to hear both Sen- 
ators avow that.. 

Mr. KING. But, if the Senator will pardon me, the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will Senators pardon the 
Chair? Under the rule the Chair must remind Senators that 
the hour of 2 o'clock having arrived the regular order of busi- 
ness proceeds, and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN] is recognized. The unfinished business will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to. coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, 
and offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy 
and the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside. In doing so I give 
notice that I am going to ask the Senate to remain in session 
until the bill which has been before the Senate is disposed of. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I object to that. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is a matter for the Senate to de- 
termine. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator can not move it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can resist an adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
It is in order for the Senator from North Carolina to move to 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 8753, which is the 
bill the Senate has just been discussing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; having laid aside the unfinished busi- 
ness temporarily, my purpose is to proceed with the considera- 
tion of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request made by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina will require unanimous consent, and 
that seems to have been objected to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I did not object to that, but the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina wants us to consent to stay in session 
until we pass this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That will come up afterwards. 
gave notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Chair misappre- 
hended the objection. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The request of the Senator from North 
Carolina was to lay aside the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears no objection. The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Carolina to make his motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 8753. 

Mr. LODGE. That motion, of course, displaces the other bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not want to displace that bill. I ask 
that by unanimons consent the Senate proceed with the bill that 
was pending when the hour of 2 o’clock arrived. 

Mr. GALLINGER., It does not need any motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent. That is included 
in the request for unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the Senate resumes the consideration of House bill 8753. 
The Senator from Georgia having the floor upon the interroga- 
tion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from 
Utah is recognized with the permission of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. KING. I just want to complete the sentence which was 


I merely 


suspended by the announcement of the unfinished business, and |. 


the part of the sentence I wanted to complete was that at least 
some members of the committee had numerous requests from 
their constituents and others for legislation to deal with the sub- 
ject embraced in this bill, and in their judgment—certainly, in 
mine—some legislation was deemed necessary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with 
the Senator’s view as to trouble along that line; but, to con- 
tinue for just a moment, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
suggested that there would be ample safeguards for the rights 
and liberties of the American people because trial by jury was 
provided. So it is; and yet I invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho to the fact that when the alien and sedition 
laws of 1798 were passed trial by jury was provided in those 
statutes; and, more than that, because it was in derogation of 
the common law to so provide—it was thought it would take 
a special statutory provision to change the law—it was ex- 
pressly provided in the sedition act that the truth could be 
given in evidence in answer to the charge laid in the indictment. 


So I say the experience of this country in its very infancy withan 
alien act and with a sedition act is not such as to encourage 
us to repeat it now. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will in just a minute. Not only that, 
but the Senator from Idaho said that there was little danger 
of unjust conviction. Again I refer him to history and again 
I rely on history rather than prophecy. What was the 'situa- 
tion then when the excitement was far less intense than it is 
now? How was it in the Lyon case, where a jury had con- 
victed and both Houses of Congress, by practically a unanimous 
vote, voted to refund the fine out of the Public Treasury? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. May I be permitted to say that there has 
always been a very grave doubt by historians but what the 
jury was right and Congress was wrong? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator entertains that view? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I entertain a doubt, and I think T can 
submit some facts if the debate continues which will convince 
the Senator that in all probability that resolution was put 
through Congress under the whip of party and not upon an 
examination of the evidence. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think the Senator will convince 
me of that, for I have studied the case pretty closely, although I 
have great faith in the power of the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator will agree that historians have 
said it was party interests and the party lash put it through. 

Mr. HARDWICK.« Only Federalist historians wrote that. 
esa was a good deal of party feeling about the matter, I 
admit. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not remember whether they were Fed- 
eralist historians alone. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know how Democratic and Repub- 
lican historians may write about some of the party issues that 
we have now or may have later. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me say to the Senator the fact that a man 
might have been unjustly convicted is not a conclusive argument 
against the justice of a law, because men have been unjustly 
convicted of murder. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. The Senator from Georgia 
is making no such argument as that. 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator did not suspect the Senator 
from Georgia of that, I know. But the fact remains that there 
were so many and so notorious instances where, in the opinion 
of the legislative branch of the Government, at least, the court 
had decided wrong and the jury had decided wrong in respect to 
this matter, that not only in the Lyon case, but in other cases— 
I can not remember the names of any more, but there were sey- 
eral of them—the Congress of the United States refunded the 
fine that had been imposed on the defendant out of the Public 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me call the Senator’s attention to another 
refunding upon the part of Congress. The Senator will remem- 
ber that when Gen. Jackson was in New Orleans he refused to 
obey the order of a judge and that he was fined for refusing to 
do so. In that case was involved the great question of the right 
of the civil authority as against the military authority. The 
judge fined the general. The general paid his fine. Nobody that 
I know of has ever contended but what the action of the judge 
was entirely correct, and Gen. Jackson conceded it to be correct 
by paying the fine. Yet Congress refunded the thousand dollars 
which he paid. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Because Gen. Jackson violnted the civil 
law in the performance of a great military duty. Congress did 
not refund the fine that was paid by Lyon and these other men 
because they had rendered great military service to the country. 
Congress refunded those fines to these men, if you will read the 
debates at that time—and I suppose the Senator has—on the 
ground that they had been martyrized in the cause of- free 
speech and had rendered as great a service to this country as 
any soldier ever did on the battle field. 

Mr. BORAH. I know that was the reason assigned. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That was the true reason, too; and, ac- 


‘cording to my view, I am sorry if the Senator disagrees with 


me, as it is the absolute truth and right about it. 

Mr. President, I see no need of taking this sort of a step. 
There is certainly none in most parts of the country. I under- 
stand that the real—in fact, practically the only—object of this 
section is to get some men called I. W. W.’s, who are operating 
in a few of the Northwestern States, and you Senators from 
those States have been exceedingly solicitous to have legislation 
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of this kind enacted, so as to curtail some of the very undesirable 
activities of those particular people. : : 

Mr. President, I dislike to be confronted by a situation in 
which in the name of patriotism we are asked to jeopardize the 
fundamental rights and liberties of 100,000,000 American people 
in order to meet a situation in a few Northwestern States, where 
those States themselves ought to be able to handle those ques- 
tions for themselves and by themselves. It is another illustra- 
tion of the inefficiency and impotency of the State under this 
growing custom of carrying all their troubles and all their bur- 
dens and all their woes and all their responsibilities to Wash- 
ington and laying them upon the back of Uncle Sam. 

Senators from those States, so far as I have been able to 
confer with them personally, admit to me freely that they have 
ample State statutes to deal with most of the things these 
I. W. W.’s are doing or are threatening. Why do they not en- 
force them instead of coming and asking us to pass a statute 
that is much worse than the sedition act of 1798, and applying 
that statute to 100,000,000 people, among the majority of whom 
at least there is no excuse or justification for any such legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator from Georgia to 
infer that there was some language in the bill which would 
prohibit one from advocating a negotiation of peace. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The Senator will pardon me. I ask him 
not to interrupt me now on that subject, because I have not 
come to it. I am going to discuss that. I did, however, an 
hour or two ago make that statement, but I do not want to 
anticipate my argument. I have not quite reached that point. 
I shall be delighted to be interrupted by the Senator when I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was just going to suggest that the 
substance of the Senator’s argument seems to be that the 
Western States ought, if they see fit, to prohibit people from 
favoring the cause of Germany and leave the citizens of 
Georgia the right to favor the cause of Germany. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That suggestion is not worthy of the 
Senator. There is no citizen of Georgia who favors the Ger- 
man cause—not one that I know of or ever heard of—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The portion of the bill the Senator 
criticizes would not affect him. 

Mr, HARDWICK. No; I am not afraid of that part of the 
bili. I will tell the Senator what I am afraid of before I get 
through. There is no trouble like that in Georgia, and there 
is none in most of this country. It looks to me like this is a 
question the Northwestern States could handle as to the 
I. W. W.’s, in a few States there, without asking the entire 
country to jeopardize some of its fundamental rights and lib- 
erties. It is because they will not do it or do not do it or 
enn not do it. 

Mr. KING, Will the Senator allow me just a moment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. One of the observations just made by the Sena- 
tor I so heartily indorse that I want first to express my ap- 
proyal of the same, and then probably express very briefly a 
dissent from others of his views, and then to propound a ques- 

tion to the Senator. I do agree with the Senator most heartily 
that many of the States are becoming impotent; they utterly 
fail to discharge the responsibilities resting upon them under 
the Constitution, and are attempting to place upon the Federal 
Government the duty of discharging the police powers and 
functions which as sovereign States appertain to them. 

It is lamentable, indeed, that there is not more of a spirit of 
virility and strength on the part of the executive and legislative 
officers of the States, so that they might lead the States to a 
discharge of their duties. But the point concerning which I am 
going to ask the Senator a question is this: There is an organi- 
zation in the United States known to all of us, the object of 
which is to destroy all government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me interject there. There is no man 
on this earth more utterly opposed to them than the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. KING. I know that. I know somewhat the views of the 
Senator from Georgia, and I know that he believes in order and 
in the Constitution and in the orderly growth and development 
of our Government. But that organization aims at the destruc- 
tion of all government, the dislocation and destruction of our in- 
dustrial and economic system. Its members do not strike for 
higher wages or improved conditions of labor; they strike for 
the purpose of absolutely destroying government. It is an 
anarchistical organization ; a murderous, wicked, destructive or- 
ganization. It does seem to me that as it is pursuing its diaboli- 
cal work so effectively and, as it has been pursuing it during the 
past year, intruding itself into industrial organizations not only 


in the Northwestern States but in Eastern States, where war 
preparations are in progress, and by reason of which activities 
it is interrupting the progress of the war, it is high time that 
the Federal Government did something to protect itself and to 
aid the States in their attempts to protect themselves and the 
Government of the United States in the stupendous undertaking 
entailed by the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course the Senator knows wherever 
these men by acts interfere with the Federal Government's prepa- 
rations for war and industrial movement they can be handled 
under the law as it now stands? a 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes; if the law is sufficient, but as to that I 
am not sure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that. I am sure the law is amply sufficient already, but if not 
I will say to the Senator that no Senator in this Chamber will 
go further or act quicker to enact such laws as are necessary to 
accomplish that purpose than the Senator from Georgia. But 
there is a great difference between mere words and acts. 
There has always been recognized in the jurisprudence of all 
free people that difference between words and acts, and I dis- 
like to go so far along the pathway of making the spoken word a 
crime. The Senator knows the danger of false witnesses and 
of false information and of persecution that inheres in any such 
course as that. Every thoughtful lawyer recognizes the danger 
that lurks in any such pathway as that. 

Mr. KING. Yes; of course. The common law, as the Sena- 
tor well knows, did not protect the individual against the effects 
of his speech. It is true it did not censor speech, but after he 
spoke 

Mr. HARDWICK. He was subject to the law. 

Mr. KING. This statute, as I interpret it, does not interdict 
free speech, but it make the person subject to penalities for 
such speech if it culminate in harm. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the Senator from Utah if he 
were a judge construing it, and the only judge, I would not have 
the slightest hesitation in voting for it except on account 
of the precedent which it might establish. I am not criticizing 
any judge when I am making that statement. I happen to know 
the Senator from Utah and to understand his mental operation, 
but when you have brought here a measure that is capable of 
almost any construction and that can be used as an engine of 
persecution where perfectly loyal men who have honest differ- 
ence of opinion may be punished, I tell you J halt and hesitate 
and gag over it. I tell you I can not vote for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horus in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want very much to clearly understand the 
position being taken by the Senator from Georgia. As I gather 
it, his argument is being made against the amendment 

Mr. HARDWICK. From the Senate committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Beginning with line 18 on page 2. 

Mr HARDWICK. I am going to particularize now the lan- 
guage that I think is objectionable, and how I think it is 
objectionable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did I understand aright when I gathered 
the impression that the Senator from Georgia would regard 
that amendment as proper State legislation? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He suggested that these troubles ought to 
be covered by the States rather than by the General Government, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I said that they could be cured in the 
States in most instances by the enforcement of existing State 
statutes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I am wrong in assuming, which I did 
at the moment, that the Senator from Georgia thought the leg- 
islation might be profitable if enacted by States but improper 
if enacted by the General Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no; of course the State could not 
enact any such legislation; and then I do not think any legis- 
lature, State or Federal, ought to enact it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to continue the assumption. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The trouble that has arisen out of the 
I. W. W. situation, in my judgment, as far as I have been 
advised, could largely be handled by the States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from Georgia believes this 
proposed legislation would be too severe, no matter by what 
authority enacted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I would not enact any such legisla- 
tion as this by any authority. 

Now, let us see what this bill is and what the real objection 
In detail to its provisions are. It contains seven substantive 
propositions, three of which came from the House in the form 
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of a bill that passed there practically without contest, I am 
informed, and which I think could have passed this body prac- 
tically without contest in the form that the House passed it. 
We are now informed by the Senator in charge of the bill, the 
Senator from North Carolina, that the amendments that make 
the bill particularly obnoxious, the amendments that give the 
bill the same features that made the sedition law of 1798 ob- 
noxious and infamous, in Iny judgment at least, come from the 
Senate committee. So if the amendments or the amendment— 
I presume I might say it is all one amendment—suggested by 
the Senate committee were eliminated the bill would be far less 
objectionable. It is to be remembered also that the Depart- 
ment of Justice that framed this bill is not committed, and I 
am glad it is not, as long as it is my own party, to any such 
monstrous proposition as those now embodied in this bill and 
that are represented by it. As I said, in the bill as it now 
stands there are seven distinct substantive propositions. I am 
going to discuss them and I am going to tell the Senate what 
my objection is to each one of them. 

First: 

Whoever, when the United States Is at war, shall willfully make or 
convey false reports or false statements with intent to interfere with 
the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or to promote the success of its enemies, or shall willfully make 
or convey false reports or false statements 

Now, that is the end of that proposition. Nobody can op- 
pose that. I do not think it is necessary. I believe it is cov- 
ered by the original espionage law. I think any Senator who 
has any recollection of that law will probably concur in that 
opinion. I made a somewhat hasty examination of that law 
in connection with this measure and that is my offhand opinion 
on that question. I believe it is already the law now, and I 
have no particular objection to it, except that it is unnecessary 
to repeat it— 

or— 

And here is the second substantive proposition— 

Or say or do anything except by way of bona fide and not disloyal ad- 
vice to an investor or investors. th intent to obstruct the sale by 
the United States of bonds or other securities of the United States or 
the making of loans by or to the United States— 

That is all right. I am not sure but that is already the law. 
The Department of Justice, however, thinks not, and it is on 
account of this second substantive proposition relating to the 
bonds and to the making of false statements with reference to 
bonds that the Department of Justice suggested this legisla- 
tion and is urging expedition in connection with its considera- 
tion, because the administration desires to use that provision 
of the law in connection with the proposed and immediately 
pending liberty loan about to be offered. -+ 

Now, third: 

And whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully 
cause or attempt to cause or incite or 1 to incite insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty in the military or nayal 
forces of the United States, or shall willfully obstruct or discourage 
or willfully attempt to obstruct or discourage the recruiting or enlist- 
ment service of the United States. : 

That is the end of that. I am certain that is the law already. 
There may be some words added which do not materially change 
the sense of the legislation already passed, but anyhow that 
is the end of it and it was the end of the House bill. My 
judgment is that almost everything, if not quite everything, em- 
braceri in the House bill was already the law; but to remove 
some doubt on that subject, especially on the liberty-loan part 
of it, the Department of Justice presented this bill to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, and by 
that committee it was presented to the House of Representa- 
tives. If the bill had stopped there, every one of us could 
have afforded to pass it without the slightest objection. But 
in the Senate committee, for reasons that, of course, appear 
sound to that committee, or it would not have been done, 
very material and very far-reaching amendments were adopted, 
that entirely change the purpose, the scope, the object of this 
bill and that make it a measure altogether different and an 
altogether new proposition from that which came from the 
House of Representatives or from that which came from the 
Department of Justice or from that which the Attorney Gen- 
eral to-day is urging this body to pass as expeditiously as pos- 
sible in the interest of the third liberty loan. 

What are those new propositions added by the Senate com- 
mittèe amendment? Here is the fourth: 


And whoeyer, when the United States is at war, shall utter, print, 
write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or 
abusive language— 


The use of all these adjectives seems to have greatly strength- 
ened this proposed statute in the minds of its proponents. To 
my mind they weaken it. The weakest part of speech in the 
English language is the adjective qualifying and shading and 


changing and twisting meaning, so much so that one of the 
wisest lawyers I know, an old man, has a supreme contempt 
for the adjective, and says it destroys the virility of the Saxon 
speech; and when he wants to be unusually severe about some 
younger lawyer who visits his town he classes him as one of 
those “infernal adjective lawyers.” 

What is “abusive”? You might think “abusive” was one 
thing; I might think “ abusive ” was another thing. Many men, 
many minds; many courts, many constructions. 

“ Disloyal!” I know men who are foolish enough to insist 
that anybody in this country who does not do whatever the 
President of the United States tells him to do about anything 
that comes up is disloyal to the country. Of course those men 
themselves are more disloyal to the country than are the men 
they criticize. This country is no longer fit to be a free country 
if that is sound doctrine; and yet there are some men who call 
that disloyal. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia, however, would 
not suggest that there is any court in Christendom which would 
hold or could hold that a refusal to adopt all the advice of the 
President of the United States would constitute disloyalty to 
the United States. There is no danger, at least, of that con- 
struction being put upon that word. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think I am with the Senator from Iowa 
on that question, but I am not absolutely dead certain. A Fed- 
eral judge in Texas abusing the bench, dishonoring himself, 
dared to impugn and challenge the patriotism of Members of this 
body whose shoestrings he is not worthy to tie. Do you tell me 
that judge would not hold that because, forsooth, they did not 
agree with him about legislative questions they were disloyal? 
I do not know what he would hold; but I think that man would 
hold anything that he could get his hands on. I think he would 
even hold a stove until it burned him. 

Oh, adjectives! God save us from the adjective lawyers and 
the adjective courts! I do not know what they will say is 
“ abusiye ”; I do not know what they will say is “ disloyal.” 

Any disloyal, 2 scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive language 
about the form of Government of the United States. 

The suggestions made.on this floor that the extreme advocates 
of woman suffrage might be liable to indictment under this lan- 
guage is not at all far-fetched. Some of them have contended 
that it was a denial of fundamental liberty to deny the women 
the right to vote; that it was a mockery to call this country “ the 
land of the free” so long as all freedom was denied to them; 
and that it was worse than mockery to term this a democracy 
when they had no part or parcel or voice in its deliberations. 

Some of the language that I have seen in print from the advo- 
cates of that propaganda would subject them, in my judgment 
as a lawyer—and I say it deliberately—to indictment, and cer- 
tainly to conviction, if they were tried in this Texas court to 
which I have referred. 


or the Constitution of the United States— 


I do not know how many people would be safe under that 
language. Some people say that the Constitution is a sort of 
an elastic thing; that it does not mean anything much, except 
what they want it to mean for the time being. Some people 
abuse it, and say it is an iron band around the forehead of 
progress, and some people high in authority—the very highest 
in this land—have used just about such language. Would they 
be subject to indictment? Some things they have said about the 
Constitution of the United States are pretty abusive, and some 
of their talk about it has been even worse. Could we indict 
them? I do not know what would happen under this section. 
or the soldiers or sailors of the United States— 

You know lam for them. They are about the only people who 
are doing any real fighting, and I have a thousand times more 
respect for men who fight as they are fighting than for the lip 
patriots who fight with their tongues, but at the same time, as 
pointed out by the distinguished senior Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Stone] on yesterday, I am not sure how far that language 
would go. It seems that here in Washington, if we can credit 
the reports that are being published, we have an army of swivel- 
chair soldiers larger than the force of officers that lead our 
fighting forces, who walk around in gold braid and brass but- 
tons, with jingling, clanking spurs, admiring themselves, and ad- 
mired generally by the public, or at least so they seem to 
think 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
them? 

Mr. HARDWICK. A distinguished member of another body, 
if I may say it Without offending my friend from New Mexico 
[ Mr. Farr], said that, in his opinion, these swivel-chair officers, 


Why do they have spurs on 
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who are wearing uniforms in such large numbers around Wash- 
ington, hiding out from the draft, wore spurs so that when they 
put their feet upon their desks they would not slip off. 
Laughter.] That is the only useful purpose the spurs can 
serve, so I suppose the distinguished gentleman was right. I 
am not, however, sure that if we should pass this bill, even with 
an earnest desire to remedy this condition that I regard as an 
evil, even to invite public attention to the fact that political 
favoritism of the lowest and basest type has been employed to 
shield these men from the manly duties that they owe to their 
country at the front, on the battle fields, and in the trenches, and 
that they are merely hiding them out from the draft in these 
bombproof office positions—I am not sure that a man who should 
say that would not be indicted for abusing soldiers and sailors 
of the United States Army and Navy. 

or any language calculated— 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], who is the ablest pro- 
ponent of this bill—of course, not making any invidious com- 
paxisons between the various gentlemen who present it and 
stand sponsor for it, but who, at any rate, has made the 
longest argument in its support—admits that he thinks that the 
word “calculated” probably had better be changed to in- 
tended.” I promised to cite the Senator some authorities to 
show that “calculated” and “intended” have a very different 
legal signification. I am afraid I can not do so now, for I did 
not intend to speak until to-morrow, and I am speaking entirely 
without notes, entirely without preparation, except as my gen- 
eral reading has prepared me for the argument—— 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think I have 
two decisions here to support his view in that regard. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I know there are several such decisions, 
from having spent most of my life at the bar. I will let the 
Senator put the decisions to which he refers in in my time, if 
he will interrupt me, and cite them. 

Mr. KING. I read from the Ninetieth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals the case of Industrial Press against W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Co., from the syllabus, as follows: 

“ Calculated to deceive” does not mean or include intent to deceive. 


There should be a clear averment that the name is used with intent to 
deceive in the respects claimed in the bill. 


Mr. FALL. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico 
for that purpose. 

Mr, FALL. I simply want to clear up a question in my mind, 
Was that not a case where the statute required that the indict- 
ment or information should aver intent? 

Mr. KING. Let me read a little further. 


Mr. FALL. I understand the distinction. 

Mr. KING: Reading further from the syllabus: 

Smallwood v. Com. (40 8. W., 248; 19 Ky., 344), where it was held that 
the word “ calculated,” as used in an instruction authorizing the jury in 
a prosecution for murder to convict if they believed that defendant will- 
fully struck another with a pistol that was a deadly weapon or “ calcu- 
lated to produce death,” was not equivalent to “intended,” so as to 
render the instruction erroneous, but was synonymous with “ fitted,” 
“adapted,” or suited.“ 

Without taking up any further time, I will merely call 
the Senator's attention to the case of the People ex rel. Springs 
against Reid, in One hundred and thirty-ninth Appellate Divi- 
sion Reports, Supreme Court of New York, page 555. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, there is no doubt what- 
ever in my mind that the word “calculated” has a very differ- 
ent meaning from the word “intended” in statutes. One is 
objective and the other is subjective; that is the difference. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will my colleague allow me a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it is thought that the word 
“calculated ” has the same meaning as “intended,” why not 
meet that question by adding the words “and intended,” so as 
to read “calculated and intended“? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It would be better to substitute the one 
word for the other, I think. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it might be well to use both. 
I think the meaning should be “ calculated to produce the result 
and intended to produce the result.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. I believe my colleague is right about that; 
but, at any rate, as I have said, one of those words is subjective 
and the other is objective; one means what the man who did 
the thing had in his mind when he did it, and the other means 
what the effect of the thing he did was after he did it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the one case a man might be per- 
fectly innocent, and it might be held that his act was calcu- 


lated to produce the result, when he had nothing of the sort in 
his mind and would not have done it at all if he had thought it 
was calculated to produce an eyil result. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Precisely; and it has been so held by the 
courts, I think, in a great many cases. I am sorry I do not have 
the time to answer the challenge made by my friend from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] and to present the authorities, but the Senator 


from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] has presented several. It seems to me, 
however, a self-evident proposition that there is a material and 
substantial difference between the two words, and that the 
proposed statute would be infinitely better one way than the 
other. I might do an act which is calculated “—not calcu- 
lated by me, but calculated so far as the results are concerned— 
to bring about a certain state of affairs without intending at 
all to bring about that state of affairs. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] is not 
now in his seat, but I think I heard him make the statement to 
which the Senator from Georgia now refers. The Senator from 
Idaho did not assert that there was no difference between the 
word 

Mr. HARDWICK. He said he was not certain, I think. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Between the word “calculated” and the 
word “intended.” I think he very clearly recognized the dif- 
ference between the legal meaning of those words. So far as 
I am concerned, I agree entirely 

Mr. HARDWICK, Let me say to the Senator, because I was 
here and heard every word said, that the Senator from Idaho 
denied it and challenged me to produce any authority. He said 
he had been able to find only one himself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. The Senator from Idaho 
is so well convinced that there is a difference in the meaning 
of those words that he has offered, or is about to offer, an 
amendment substituting the word “intended” for the word 
“ calculated.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. And I am trying to strengthen him in 
that, because he said he would just as soon withdraw it, as it 
was not very important. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia, I think, under- 
stood the Senator from Idaho correctly when he said he found 
but one decision which indicated a difference between the 
meaning of those words; but the Senator from Georgia chal- 
lenged him upon that, and I think that he has sustained the 
challenge very successfully, for there is an obvious difference 
between the meaning of those words, and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL] very clearly pointed out yesterday the 
difference between the two in their practical application. 

I understood the Senator from Idaho to say that in the great 
majority of instances in actual practice there would be no 
difference in the result of trials whether we use the word 
calculated“ or the word “intended.” I only say this because 
the Senator from Idaho is not here. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think he thinks that, but the trouble is 
that is a mere prediction, and I am not fond of relying on pre- 
dictions in matters of this sort. 

To resume the reading from the bill— 
or any language calculated— 

Intended,“ I think, it ought to be, or “calculated and in- 
tended ” would do 
to bring the form of Government of the United States, or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, 
or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy 
of the United States into contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute— 

And so forth. 

Now, the sixth substantive proposition— 
or shall utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated to 
incite or inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State 
authority in connection with the prosecution of the war. 

The most outrageous proposition is embraced in those few 
words that, in my judgment, ever was submitted to a legislative 
body in connection with a measure of this kind. Members of 
the two Houses of Congress in the performance of their con- 
stitutional duties have been compelled to stand on these floors 
and vote against certain measures which in the opinion of the 
majority were best calculated to prosecute the war. 

Now, some of them—and I do not hesitate to say that I am 
one of them—have been very bitterly assailed by a lot of 
people, for whom I have the utmost scorn and contempt, because 
they exercised their own judgment and followed their own con- 
science in matters of this sort. We have been branded as dis- 
loyal to this country because we did not take orders and be- 
cause we did not follow every plan and every method that was 
suggested, but had our own ideas and thought that perhaps 
there might be some other and different and, in our judgment, 
better way to wage this war. While lying newspapers and 
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lying men have maligned us, are we not to be permitted to go. 
home and defend our own honor without being branded as 
felons when we undertake the defense? - 

Is that what representative government means, and is that 
the low estate to which the representatives of the people have 
fallen? If I thought so, I would not be very much devoted to 
this form of government myself; and yet, if any man who 
found it necessary, like the chairman of the great committee 
that reported the bill and, like I did, to vote against the food- 
control law, goes home and explains the reason why he opposed 
it some one may say “that is calculated to incite or inflame 
resistance to a law relating to the prosecution of this war, 
either as conducted by Federal or State authority, or both.” 
Is that right? Is that fair? Is that just? Is a country in 
which that can be done a free country? Does free speech still 
live and is free thought still enthroned in the hearts and minds 
of a people who will submit to any such proposition as that? 
Yet that is what we are proposing to do in this bill. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but I lay down the proposition— 
and it is fundamental and as sound as the ark upon which our 
covenant rests—that any man in this Republic—I do not care 
how humble he is, how poor he is, how lowly his station in 
life—has just as much right as the highest and mightiest official 
who sits enthroned in power to advocate a change in policy, a 
change in law, a change in plan, and a change in method even 
about conducting a war in a free country. So long as these 
men tell the people that they are in favor of the enforcement 
of the law as it is written, so long as it is so written they have 
the right to advocate a change, a repeal, or a modification of 
that law. 

Oh, Senators, I tell you when you pass legislation of this 
character you will have gone further and faster than the Fed- 
eralists ever went when under Alexander Hamilton’s whip and 
spur they signed the death knell of their own party as they 

sed the sedition bill of 1798. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator find anything in this bill 
that would forbid anyone advocating a change in the law gov- 
erning the Food Administration? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. I have just explained ‘that to the 
Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Or that would forbid anyone to say that the 
law ought to be changed? Is that forbidden? Where does 
the Senator find that? I ask him to point it out, please, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has the Senator been in the Chamber 
during all of my remarks? 

Mr. MYERS. I have been in the Chamber a part of the time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A part of the time is, I think, a correct 
answer, because I just explained exactly the way I thought 
that came in. Still, for the benefit of the Senator, whom I 
esteem very highly, I will explain to him exactly how that can 
and will be done. 

The sixth substantive proposition in this bill is that you are 
going to put in prison for a period of not more than 20 years 
or you are going to punish by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or both, any man who— 
sha te Rn wie, Pe SS daar eae seat 
thority in connection with the prosecution of the war. 

Suppose the Senator from Montana had voted against some 
one of the measures which have been passed for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and that he was bitterly, viciously, and falsely 
assailed at home in connection with his vote, and that he went 
out, as would be his right, to defend his honor, his character, 
his manhood, and his position before his own constituency, and 
in order to do that he had to tell them why he was against 
the food-control bill, we will say, or the draft law. Assailed 
on every corner and from every angle and from every side, he 
has got to show why he did not support those measures; and 
yet when he does it they will say: That is calculated to in- 
flame the people to resist or oppose the law.” 

Mr. MYERS. Not “oppose.” “Oppose” is not in the pro- 
vision, but “ resist ” is. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What is the difference between “resist” 
and “ oppose ™? 

Mr. MYERS. “Opposing” is a mental operation, while 
“resisting” is refusing to subject one’s self to the law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator is right about that; 
it would make it just a little better if he is; but I am afraid 
to risk that matter; I am afraid that some Texas judge, like 
the misfit“ we have down there to whom I have referred, 


might say, as he did say of those who took a certain view on 
—s of these measures, that they ought to be taken out and 
0 


Mr. MYERS. Still, the Senator never heard of that sugges- 


tion being carried into effect? 7 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would not like to risk it in that Texas 
court over which that distinguished and able-bodied citizen 
presides; I would not care to risk my liberty with any such 
man as that. Really, of course, he is not fit to be on any 
bench; that stands to reason, and can not be disputed by any- 
one. Senators must see the danger. That judge would un- 
hesitatingly say, if I lived in Texas and went home to defend 
my vote on the food-control legislation, which I am very proud 
to say I opposed, that I was trying to inflame resistance to the 
execution of a law which was necessary to the prosecution of 
the war. Ah, Senators, I say you have opened a Pandora’s 
box when you enact any such legislation as this. The furies 
that Alexander Hamilton and ‘his co-Federalist chiefs unloosed 
to gnaw the very yitals of the party they loved, and to which 
they owed allegiance, were as nothing compared to what the 
result will be if you enact legislation of this character and 
continue to walk along this pathway. Instead of destroying 
one political party, you may destroy two political parties, if 
you keep it up and both continue to unite in the accomplish- 
ment of such results, and instead of having, as you will have 
after awhile, an autocracy that is only rivaled in modern 
history by the Romanoff dynasty in Russia before it lost power, 
you will invite that which you fear most, the other extreme, 
the reign of American Bolsheviki in this country. One ex- 
treme begets the other. Ah, Senators, half way between those 
two camps I stand; I am neither for the autocracy of the Ro- 
manoffs nor for the socialism of the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is no man who values the 
right of criticism in public affairs more than I do, and there are 
not very many who exercise it more freely than I do. If I be- 
lieved that this amendment could have any such effect as is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia, I would condemn it quite 
as severely and emphatically as he does. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am sure of that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I do not understand that it means a: 
such thing; and I am going to ask the Senator from Geo 
to elaberate a little upon it, in order that I may be able to view 
it from every possible angle. Does the Senator from Georgia 
understand that anyone who refuses to accept a recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States with regard to the 
propriety of a law is resisting lawful authority? 

Mr, HARDWICK. The Senator from Georgia most emphati- 
cally does not; but there are a lot of fools in this country who 
mighty nearly think that, or claim to do so. > 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then let us go one step farther. I want to 
know what the Senator from Georgia understands by resistance 
to “any duly constituted authority.” What is the character of 
the act of resistance? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think it is quite so important 
what the Senator from Georgia may understand about it as it 
is important what the Texas judge might thing about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, I do not think we can 
make laws to suit the idiosyncracies or the idiocies of a Texas 
judge. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; but we can make laws that an unfit 
judge can not twist into all sorts of constructions that are quite 
possible from the language employed. We had better quit mak- 
ing them at all if we can not do that. It would be better never 
to have another law from now until judgment day if we can 
not make laws that are incapable of as many misconstructions 
as this Senate committee amendment is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I doubt if we could pass any law that a 
corrupt judge could not twist into an instrument of injustice. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I doubt that, too. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I come back to this matter. Agreeing 
with the Senator from Georgia that the word “ calculated” 
ought to be stricken out and the word “intended” ought to be 
inserted instead of “calculated,” “resistance to a duly consti- 
tuted Federal authority“ is a refusal to obey a duly constituted 
authority. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator let me elaborate that 
a little, or does he understand what I mean? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I should like to know what the Sen- 
ator means by resistance,“ because it can not be that if the 
Senator from Georgia were to go home and defend his views 
with regard to any law he would be a lawbreaker. 


calculated to incite or inflame resi 


1918. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Why, Mr. President, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Georgia that was supposed to be reputable contended 
that I ought to be indicted for doing this very thing, under a 
law just like this. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no reputable man who would con- 
tend anything of that kind about the Senator from Georgia. 
He was a disreputable man, whoever he may be, or wherever 
he may live, who would contend that the Senator from Georgia 
has not that right, both morally and legally. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, Mr. President, here is the way they 
do it, and here is the way they have done it. I am not dealing 
in prophecy now; I am talking about history. I do not have 
myself in mind more than I do many other people throughout 
this country, in office and out of office, who have views that do 
not agree with everything that has been done, and who think 
other plans might have been pursued with more hope of success 
in some of these matters. 

Whoever * * Shall utter print. write, or publish any language 

Stance 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will not the Senator read that “intended 
to”? 

Mr. HARDWICK. We have an amendment here, and of 
course I have to discuss the amendment as it is. Of course, if it 
is calculated, it is a little worse; but if it is intended, it is some- 
what better. But here is the argument they will make: “ Why, 
it is just as plain as a pikestaff. This man goes out, and he 
makes these speeches. He shows that they were mistaken about 
these things. He attempts to show, at least, that these laws 
are wrong, and the result is that the people are opposed to them, 
and they resist them, and the ultimate result is that they do not 
obey them,” 

How are you going to escape his logie? I am not sure but that 
the courts would be justified in so holding, if this language is 
left exactly like it is. If the language is made to read “ in- 
tended,” then, of course, they would have to convince any jury 
that tried a case like that that the man, whoever he was, who was 
taking that position, intended to interfere with the country, and 
then there would be only one more step of reasoning, “ Why, 
surely, as a sensible man, he could not have done that unless he 
intended to accomplish the natural result of his acts.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. Well, in the execution of any of 
our criminal laws which I have opposed, for instance, and which 
I may be at liberty to criticize elsewhere, does the Senator from 
Georgia mean to say that if I express my view with regard to 
the righteousness or propriety of any criminal law I am in- 
flaming or inciting some one to resist an officer who is in the 
execution of that law, who has a warrant of arrest, and is about 
to take one into custody? Could my opposition to the law itself 
be construed into an invitation or a suggestion that one who 
was about to be arrested by an officer should resist the law? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why, undoubtedly. I would not so con- 
tend, but it has been so contended on this floor. I heard a dis- 
tinguished Senator of the United States stand in this presence, 
in the Senator's hearing, I think, and in mine, I know, and say 
that people who opposed these laws thoroughly obstructed the 
draft, for instance—he was discussing the draft in that par- 
ticular case—because, although they did not advise anybody to 
resist the law, the effect of their argument was that people got 
opposed to it and would resist it, and that they were infinitely 
more guilty of stirring up opposition to the law than people who 
went out and advised folks flatly and expressly to resist it. 
Why, that contention has been made right in this Chamber. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I did not know that the Senator had accepted 
any such rule as that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not accept it, but it has occurred. 
I despise it, but men have been indicted and dragged into court 
for less than that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like, with the con- 
sent of the able Senator from Georgia, to ask the Senator from 
Iowa his opinion of this question that might arise under a law 
of this character. 

Quite a number of Senators, while the revenue bill was under 
consideration, insisted upon raising a larger per cent of the 
money with which to pay the expenses of this war by taxation 
instead of by selling bonds, Now, suppose a Senator should go 
on the stump and, in defending his record, criticize the injustice 
of the present law, should urge that the money necessary to 
defray the expenses of this war which is now being raised by 
selling bonds and thereby putting the burden upon posterity 
ought to have been raised by levying taxes upon excess war 
profits and swollen incomes. Does the honorable Senator think 
that would be a violation of this proposed statute in the way 
of discouraging or hindering the prosecution of the war? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, very clearly not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator thinks not? 
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Mr, CUMMINS. I believe that a greater portion of the ex- 
pense incident to the war should be raised by taxation, and I 
intend to say so, here and everywhere. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I intend to do the same thing, and do it 
boldly and emphatically. 

Mr, CUMMINS. But it is impossible for me to conceive a 
judge so corrupt or so ignorant as to construe a criticism of that 
kind into an obstruction of the sale of bonds, because, the law 
having been passed, I think that no one should attempt to inter- 
fere with the sale of the bonds, because that is the way in 
which the duly constituted authority has determined to raise 
the money for the prosecution of the war; and while I believe 
that I have a perfect right to criticize the law and to endeavor 
to change or modify it, yet there could be no obstruction to the 
sale of bonds by any course of that kind. 

Mr. VARDAMAN and Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to say that I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that every effort should be made by every patri- 
otic citizen to raise this money according to the law as now 
written; but does not the Senator think that probably there are 
people who would not buy these bonds, thinking that if the 
bonds were not taken the Government would be forced to the 
extreme of conscripting the money for defraying the expenses 
of the war as it has conscripted the men to fight the war? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that is not inconceivable— 
that is, that some minds would operate in that way—but it is 
inconceivable that any judge should hold that a person who 
acted upon those motives would be a yiolator of the law. 

Mr. GORE and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield first to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, with reference to what the Sena- 
tor from Iowa says, there is no doubt as to the justice of the 
point for which he is contending. I dislike to introduce a per- 
sonal reference; but I may say that during the last liberty-loan 
campaign, in October, I had occasion to deliver an address in 
New York City. During the course of my remarks I insisted 
upon the raising of a larger part of the revenue for the conduct 
of the war from taxation, and a lesser proportion from the sale 
of bonds. I did take occasion, however, to urge the necessity 
of subscribing for the bond issue then being floated. I de- 
clared, during the course of my remarks, that the failure of 
the loan* would be almost as bad as the loss of a battle, and 
that it was just as much a public and patriotic duty to sub- 
scribe for the bonds as to pay taxes; and yet the leading publi- 
cation in my own State assailed me most bitterly for attacking 
the liberty loan and discouraging the purchase of bonds. I do 
not imagine that any judge would share the views of that 
editor; and yet it shows how, when passion is rampant, the 
minds of otherwise prudent men are unbalanced or led astray. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from Tennessee rose 
first. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator from Georgia— 
and I should also like to ask the Senator from Iowa, who is on 
the committee—about the words “any duly constituted Federal 
authority.” Just what does that term mean? 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
eral authority. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This troubles me: Take the commission 
that is in control of Hog Island. Is that a duly constituted 
Federal authority? If it is, would a person who criticized or 
who incited any one to criticize or inflame against that com- 
mission, which has charge there—I am just using it as an 
illustration, of course—come within the provisions of this bill? 
If so, it is very important for some of us to know it before we 
vote for the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not the author of these 
words. I accepted them when they were presented in the com- 
mittee by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars], who usually 
employs the proper phrase to express the idea that he has in 
mind. I do not know what authority in the Hog Island enter- 
prise the Senator from Tennessee has in view. I am not very 
familiar with that enterprise. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that I have not 
any at all; I do not know who it is; but evidently there must 


It means every branch of State and Fed- 


be a duly constituted: Federal authority in control of that 
project.. f 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know that. If the Senator from: 
Tennessee will kindly describe: to me the relation which the 
Government has toward that enterprise, which I understand is 
a private enterprise, then I shall be able to answer the question 
a good deal more intelligently: 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand: that it is under Government 
control. 

Mr. FLETCHER and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: To whom does the Senator 
yield? Seven Senators are on their feet. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senators will pardon me just a 


minute, I am willing to: yield to any of them; but I think the 


language is just as broad! as it can be. It covers everything 
that is a Federal authority. The Senator will have to find out 
whether that is a Federal authority or not, and then he can 
answer his own question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from. Florida? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Florida: 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was just going to: state the situation at 
Hog Island. The Emergency Fleet. Corporation, through the 
agency of the International Shipbuilding Corporation, is in 
charge of the yard and building the ships; so the Federal 
authority there would. probably. be the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. I merely mention that in view of what has been said. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr., President, L suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary. will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Nelson Shields 
Borah Hardwick Norris Smith, Ga. 
Calder Henderson Overman Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Jones, Wasii Page Smith, S. C. 
Colt Kellogg Pittman Smoot 
Cummins King Poindexter: Sterling 
Curtis Kirby Pomerene Sutherland 
Dillingham Lodge Ransdell Swanson 
Fletcher MeCumber Reed Thomas 
France: McKellar Robinson Tillman 
Frelinghuysen: McLean: Saulsbury Townsend 
Gallinger MeNary Shafroth. ‘Trammell 
Gore Martin Sheppard Vardaman 
Hale Myers. Sherman Warren 


Mr. SAULSBURY.. I have been requested to announce: the 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Worcorr] on necessary public 
business. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names: There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER: Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Georgia 


yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK.. I yield to the Senator, and I beg his par- 
don for not yielding, sooner: 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia 
possibly two questions. The first one is this: What would be 
the Senator's view of the possible construction of any judge 
upon a provision in the penal laws of a State which provided 
that any person who, by word or act, advised another to dis- 
obey any of the laws of the State should be guilty of m misde- 


meanor? Would the Senator contend that any judge fit to be 


called’ a judge could ever possibly hold that a mere condemna- 
tion of the law itself was equivalent to advising its resistance? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not if the language was as stated by the 
Senator; but that is not the language in this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The second question is this: If a judge 
could possibly so hold, I do not think the Senator would con- 
tend that we ought to abolish a law of that kind simply because 
some one unfitted to hold the position might so: hold. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Probably not. If the Senator had fol- 
lowed my argument throughout, however, he would not ask 
either one of those questions. The difficulty is that we have 
not used language like that. If you will merely put in this bill 
exactly the language which the Senator has stated, and which 
is now of record, I should yote for that part of it with: little 
hesitation. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I agree with the Senator that we should 
have used the word “advise” and not “calculated”; and 1 
think probably there will be very little difference in the Sen- 
ate about that proposition. I can. not see the logic of the: use 
of the word “ calculated” at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, “to incite or inflame resistance“ 
there is no need of those words. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know; but the Senator certainly could 

not claim that any court would hold that merely expressing 
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opposition to a law would be construed to mean that the person 
so objecting was inciting: or inflaming resistance: 

Mr. HARDWICK. They have held that in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us take a case like: this: Take the 
case: of a State like mine, a: prohibition State: The question 
of prohibition. is a question that comes up at every election and 
at every session of the legislature, and we: lave: orators on 
beth: sides, those proclaming in favor of it and those proclaiming 
against it, those contending against it arguing that it is a 
denial of the freedom of the individual. Now, no court would 
hold, or couid possibly hold, that the person who: was: against 
prohibition. was committing an offense against the law. or was 
inciting: anyone to: resist the law. 

Mr: HARDWICK. The trouble about it is, if the Senator 
pleuses, that the language used here is not the language that 
the Senator has: used. If the language used here were that 
“any person who shall by utterance, writing, or publication 
use language which is intended to cause resistance to any law” 
should be punished, I would be for it: I would find no objection 
to it. But it is“ to-incite or inflame resistance“; and there are 
courts in this country that have held—I will not undertake to 
specify: them now, but I think I enn substantiate that state- 
ment that any argument that goes to the very roots of the law 
itself has a tendeney to inflame and to incite resistance. I do 
not think it is a sound contention, but it is not an unusual one. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think it is u contention that any 
court could possibly stand by. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The trouble: is that they have; Senator. 

Now, Mr. President, I have but a very few more words to say. 
abont this matter: 

The next proposition is that any parson who— 


shail by utterance, writing, printing, publication; or language spoken 
urge, incite, or advocate any curtailment of production in this, country 


ofany thing on things, product or products, necessary or essential to the 


prosecution of the war in which the United States may be engaged 
is a felon. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the next sentence. 


Umits that— 

With intent by such curtallment to cripple or hinder the United States 
in the prosecution: of the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. My colleague is right. I think that re- 
moves the most objectionable thing that T had in mind about 
that. I do net think there is any particular trouble about that 
with that limitation; without it, it would be unspenknbly dan- 
gerous. 

Now we come to the final! proposition: 

And whoever shall advocate, favor, teach, defend, or su t the doing. 
of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated, and: whoever 
shall by word or act support: or favor the cause of the German Empire: 
or its allies: in the present war or by word or act oppose the cause of 
the United. States therein— 

Shail be a felon, and punished: as prescribed. by: this act: 

That langnage, if it is to stay im the bill at all, undoubtedly 
jought to-be-amended. It ought to be whoeyer shail favor the: 
German, Empire or its, allies in the present war, or by word or 
act oppose the United States therein.“ We do not want to leave: 
any room for construction about What the cause of the United 
States- inthis war is. Senators. say they do not mean anything 
more than to. oppose the country while it is proseenting: this. 
wan. If they mean. no more than that, they ought not to em- 
ploy. language which is easily capable of a different construc- 
tion, than that, and that may embark us on the broad field. of 
inquiry. as to exactly what and how broad the cause of this. 
country, is in prosecuting this war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What would the Senator strike out in that 
phrase? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would strike out the words “the: cause: 


of,” and just say, “ whoever favors the German Empire and) its- 


allies, or opposes, the United. States, in this war,“ if 1 were 
going to have the language:at all. 

I have a further objection to that proposition, even as amended. 
T undertook to state it in a colloquy I had with the Senator 
from Idaho. It is a serious objection; it is not a factious objec- 
tion; and. I predict that if we leave this language in the day 
will come when we will see some grave abuses growing out of 
this: very thing. 

There are men in this country, and there are newspapers in 
this country, who insist now that if anybody. should propese to 
make peace with Germany he would be very close to a traitor 
to this country. Senators for whom I have the greatest respect, 
and for whose opinions and judgment I have the greatest. respect, 
I knew entertain that view. Yet they must realize that they 
have neither a monopoly of wisdom: nor a monopoly of patriot- 
ism, and that other men might just as well feel otherwise about 
that and still be as loyal and as patriotic as they are. 

Personally, I am-inclined to agree for the present; but the time 
may come when all of us, or all sensible men, can agree that 
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we have an opportunity to conclude an honorable peace. Yet 
if the time did come when we could obtain a peace with honor, 
and anybody undertook to lead a movement of that sort in this 
country, there are men and there are newspapers and there 
may be courts, or judges thereof at least, who would say that 
when he did it he was opposing the United States in this war, 
and favoring Germany and her allies. It is a dangerous -prop- 
osition to risk. There are men in this country who go so far 
as to say—one I have in mind now—that the President of the 
United States did this country a great disservice when he dis- 
cussed at a joint session of Congress not long ago the terms on 
which the United States might conclude peace. 

As far as I am concerned I do not contend that the time 
has arrived when anybody ought to suggest peace. My idea 
is that we are in the fighting business now, and that we have 
not yet come to a point where we could hope to get a proper 
peace. But I hope the time may come when we can honorably 
compose our differences with our enemy, when we can with 
honor to the United States end this slaughter that is now 
devastating the world. When that time comes I do not want 
myself or any other man in this country, whether he is in 
office or out of it, to be muzzled so that he can not speak. I 
insist now, as I insisted earlier in the day to the Senate, that 
the humblest citizen of the United States, out of office though 
he be, unclothed with power though he stand, has just as much 
right as the President of the United States or anybody else in 
office, however high their authority, to advocate whatever 
course of action he thinks is right with respect to this matter. 
It is utterly impossible in a free country to enact and enforce 
a statute without muzzling freedom by which you can say it is 
patriotic and lawful to advocate a continance of this war from 
now until doomsday but unpatriotic and disloyal and treason- 
able and criminal to advocate a conclusion of peace, even when 
it can be honorably concluded. 

Mr. President, I think, no doubt, if the committee in charge 
of this bill will strike out all except what the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed we can readily agree to the passage of the 
bill. The vice of a large portion of it, at least practically all 
of it, comes from the Senate committee amendments. I do 
think that in the interest of free speech, of liberty, order 
regulated by law, and fundamental rights in this land of the 
free, that that is about far enough to go to-day, and I again 
warn the Senate that even as the sedition act of 1798 spelled 
and sounded the death warrant of one political party, too 
much of this sort of thing can easily spell and sound the death 
knell and the death warrant of two political parties in this 
country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before saying the little I desire 
to say about the committee amendments to the bill I wish to 
refer to some remarks that were made here as to the candidacy 
of Mr. Berger, of Wisconsin, and the question of peace. At 
this time, Mr. President, no peace could possibly be made that 
was not a German peace, made in her interest, equivalent to 
a loss of the war; and I think any allusion or any talk of a 
peace at this time is most unfortunate, for I believe the idea 
cherished by anybody that we can separate the German people 
from the Kaiser 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator let me interrupt him? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely want to say, so that neither the 
Senate nor the country may misunderstand my position, that I 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I know the Senator does, for I have been 
listening to him. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think this is any time to talk 
about peace, but I do not want to be muzzled when the time 
comes. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand the Senator's position; he stated 
it very clearly. Anyone who cherishes the idea that we can 
separate the German people from the Kaiser or that we can 
separate Austria from Germany, or Turkey and Bulgaria from 
Germany, is cherishing the merest delusion, I think for that 
reason all talk about peace is harmful, for it tends to divide 
and confuse opinion here and among our allies and to 
strengthen the German determination to stop at nothing short 
of the fulfillment of all their demands. 

Mr. President, there is another form of demanding peace 
which is much worse, and that is the kind of peace that was 
demanded by Mr. Berger, as I saw it reported in the news- 
papers. It was to make peace now and make it at any price 
practically. That seems to me to be so disloyal as to border on 
treason. The man is under indictment for similar offenses. 
I think his candidacy was most unfortunate, and that he 
should poll 100,000 votes in a great State of this Union is to 
me to the last degree melancholy, 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from IIIinois? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me ask my eminent friend from Massa- 
chusetts, Does the Senator from Massachusetts assume that 
the United States Senate under the Constitution of the United 
States, until it is amended or destroyed, would allow a man to 
take a seat in this body who had to swear he would support 
the Constitution when his campaign had been both against the 
Government and for the destruction of the Constitution? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that fortunately is a hypotheti- 
cal question now. I for one should hope to see a seat refused 
such a man as the Senator describes. 

Mr. President, as to this bill, the worst offenders in this coun- 
try are those agents and spies—the word “ spies ” has been used 
here very loosely—but those agents of 'the German Government 
who have been engaged not merely since we entered the war but 
since the beginning of the war in dynamiting factories, in start- 
ing great incendiary fires, in attempting to destroy railroad 
bridges, in poisoning food, and in mixing glass with bread. 
Those are criminal acts of the worst kind, and they are being 
committed frequently throughout this country. There are other 
men in this country who are furnishing information to the Ger- 
man Government injurious to us and helpful to the German 
Government, Those are spies. We have a law to reach those 
people, but the criminals who put a bomb on a ship or blow up a 
factory and destroy innocent lives according to my idea have 
been treated altogether too delicately. I saw in a paper that 
two have been arrested and the charge against them dropped 
out of sight. They come to trial and they get some short term 
in the State prison or the prison of the United States, a punish- 
ment for which they care nothing. The only way, in my opinion, 
to put an end to those criminal activities of organized German 
agents and spies is to treat them as spies and agents of that 
kind always have been treated in time of war—try them by a 
court-martial and shoot them. Germany does not hesitate to do 
that. No other country hesitates to do it. We have ample law 
for that. This proposed law does not touch those classes at all. 
The German agents and the German spies do not go about this 
country publishing their views. On the contrary, they probably 
pretend to be loyal to the United States in order to cover their 
opposition. This bill is directed against those who print or pub- 
lish or utter language injurious to the Government and helpful to 
the German cause. To state it very broadly, it is aimed at certain 
classes of agitators who exist in different parts of the country. 

With the purposes of this bill I think everybody must be in 
sympathy. I do not suppose there is the slightest objection any- 
where to the bill as it came from the House with the committee 
amendments to that portion of the bill; but the Senate com- 
mittee has seen fit to add an amendment which is longer than 
the original measure and which is designed to meet certain very 
dangerous expressions or outbreaks of opinion in different parts 
of the country. They ought to be met, they ought to be deait 
with in some way, and dealt with lawfully. It should not be 
left, as it now is, to the rough hand of popular justice or injus- 
tice to settle. Undoubtedly the cases which this law intends to 
cover will be dealt with by lynch law if we do not deal with it 
ourselves. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad to hear the Senator suggest 
that these men ought to be dealt with by a military tribunal. 

Mr. LODGE. The spies and German agents? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I mean the spies and German agents. 
Germany has not hesitated to deal with them under the military 
code, and if our military code is not broad enough to cover that 
class of cases it seems to me it ought to be amended so as to 
place within the jurisdiction of military tribunals the classes of 
men—and women, too, if you please—mentioned by the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I feel very strongly about that, and I think we 
have increased and continued these crimes by the tender way in 
which we have handled spies and criminal agents. There is no 
other way to describe it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator referred to the fact that unless 
these people were dealt with in an orderly way and a legal way 
the mob would undoubtedly deal with them, and that the Senator 
did not desire to have occur. I simply call attention to the fact 
that I have received notice by telegraph that at Collinsville, IIL, 
April 5, a mob of 360 men lynched a man by the name of Prager 
for disloyalty, ; 
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Mr. LODGE. That is an illustration of the point I was mak- 


g. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that I have messages here 
from my own State, where the Federal court is in session. A 
man was on trial who said he cared nothing for the American 
flag; that he loved the German flag better, and would rather 
fight under the German flag than the American flag, and he hoped 
Germany would win. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He ought to have been sent over there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He was turned loose by the court because 
there was no law to punish him, and the marshal has reported 
to me that unless we did something mob law would break out in 
North Carolina pretty soon. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in connection with what is 
being said in regard to mob violence or the fear of mob violence, 
I call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts to an 
account of a meeting of the governors of the various States here, 
and I read this statement: 


Govs. Manning, of South Carolina, and Milligan, of Maine, warned 
that unless drastic steps were taken soon mob violence would be ex- 


Mr. LODGE. I think there can be no doubt of that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. x 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Tennesssee? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is no one more opposed to mob law 
than I am. I think the course of justice ought always to run 
smooth. There ought always to be a resort to the courts to 
punish all unlawful conduct. But I think there has been too 
much argument here in favor of this statute in order to protect 
the emissaries of Germany. I understand this law is to punish 
them in order to prevent them from doing wrong to this country, 
wrong to our Army and our Navy and our Government, and not 
for their protection against lynch law. Of course we would 
rather not have the mob law, but the object of this law is to sup- 
press the infamous and murderous conduct that is going on in 
this country and not to protect these murderers and incendiaries 
and emissaries of Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope nothing that I have said 
could be possibly twisted into a suggestion that I wanted to pro- 
tect these people. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly not; I did not intend to say that; 
but I only called attention to the fact that since this bill has 
been up we constantly refer to it as a measure which ought to 
be passed to stop lynching and to stop mob law. That is one 
of the consequences which will follow if we do not have a law to 
punish them, and I would not go so far as to say it ought to 
follow. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my first criticism is that the 
law under which we could reach spies and German agents is not 
enforced in such a way as to really strike terror to their hearts 
and put an end to it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. I ask the Senator how he would apply the law 
we have now upon our statute books so as to vest in a military 
tribunal the trial of those charged with treason or with being 

ies? 

P E LODGE. I think that to bring them before a military 

tribunal we must have additional legislation. In the law we 

haye, as I recall it, there are certain offenses described, and if 

a person is convicted of those offenses he is liable to the death 
naltx. 

8 FALL, But the tribunals constituted for the trial of those 

cases are the ordinary civil tribunals. 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FALL. The only method by which a military tribunal 
could obtain jurisdiction to try the cases would be by a suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus or else the civil tribunal would, 
under our law, take possession of the accused upon an appli- 
cation for a writ and withdraw him from the operation of the 
military law and put him to trial before that civil tribunal. 
If the law fails now, it is because of the failure of the civil 
tribunals to visit sentence. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the failure of the civil tribunal to punish 
these crimes as they should be punished, in my judgment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There ought to be some law providing for 
a court-martial to hang these people. I want to know if the 
Senator can cite me to a law on the statute books that enables 
them to be punished? The truth is—— 


Mr. LODGE. I do not mean the cases covered by the act we 
are now considering. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know you can not convict a man of treason 
under our law. You must have a different law. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator remembers the espionage act better 
than I do, but I think in that bill we made provision—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have no law on the subject, and the 
truth is we can not convict anybody for it. It is utterly ineffi- 
cient. 

Mr. LODGE. The language of the Constitution, as I recall it— 
I have not it open before me—is “ giving aid and comfort” to 
the enemy. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is it. 

Mr. LODGE. I know the difficulties that have occurred in 
the past in the definition of treason. What I was referring to, 
and I may be wrong, in the espionage act, as it is called, which 
we passed, which included really, I think, 12 different bills, I 
thought there was a provision for the crimes which I have men- 
tioned, the using of dynamite, or anything of that sort, or 
plotting against the Government, for which death was one of 
the penalties. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is right; but I am sorry to say 
the provisions were stricken out. The bill we passed here six 
months ago would cover it. It came back from the House yes- 
terday. The Senate has tried to take care of the situation in 
conference. As soon as the consideration of this bill is over, 
that bill, which, I think, will take care of that situation, will 
be brought yp. It did pass the Senate six months ago. 

Mr. LODGE. Difficulty is found in the course of the civil 
tribunal and that is the reason why I agree so strongly with 
the Senator from Oregon that it would be well if we could have 
legislation which should bring certain cases of spies and criminal 
agents before a court-martial. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to read one paragraph of the Consti- 
tution which I think is absolutely prohibitive against trying 
men not in the military and naval service of the United States 
by a court-martial: 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes 
shall have been committed; but when not committed within any State, 


the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may by law 
have directed. 


I take it that under this provision of the Constitution, unless 
a man is in the military or nayal service of the United States, 
he could not be tried by a court-martial. At all events, he could 
not unless we suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and that would 
have to be suspended by an act of Congress and not by the 
President. 

Mr. LODGE. One very great President did suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus. 

Mr. WALSH. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that the Constitution was construed in the Milligan case, so 
often referred to during the present Congress, in which the de- 
fendant Milligan and others who had been convicted by a court- 
martial in Indiana were discharged on a writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. LODGE. I remember the case; but, of course, a district 
can be declared under martial law in time of war. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will permit me, only upon the 
theory that there is a revolution in that district. 

Mr. LODGE. The theory is not so important as the fact. 

Mr. FALL. That is what the Constitution provides; and it is 
only upon the theory that the civil law can not be enforced 
either by the State authorities, if it happens to be in the State, 
or by the National authority, where the unheaval is of such 
force in that State that the civil process can not be invoked suc- 
cessfully ; and then by a tribunal properly constituted. As the 
Senator suggested, that tribunal has been considered to be the 
President of the United States, and not only in one case, but 
Mr. Jefferson was the first authority in the United States who 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus. Mr. Lincoln was compelled 
to suspend it, and the courts recognized it as being suspended, 
even when Mr. Lincoln had not declared a revolution to exist. 

Mr. LODGE. There was a man who, in 1863, said it could be 
done if necessary. 

Mr. President, I have gotten away from the bill. This amend- 
ment, as I understand it, was taken from the Montana statute, 
and I believe from what has been said here the passage of that 
statute was due to if not suggested by the decision of a judge 
out there who acquitted a man charged with offenses which 
certainly, in my judgment, deserved punishment. The origin of 
the statute seems to me to make it necessary that, however 
meritorious it is, we should scrutinize it with care. If I may 
use a phrase, which I borrow from the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Saws], it was what might be called an impulsive statute, 
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and I think an igpulsive statute deserves to be carefully exam- 
ined, because we do not desire, certainly in meeting these un- 
doubted evils, to create a situation which might terrorize and 
prevent men from engaging in free and legitimate discussion—I 
mean loyal men. It is one thing to punish a man for what is 
described here and another thing to use it as it might be used in 
the hands of unscrupulous officials to stifle opinion, either in a 
newspaper or an utterance by an individual. 

We do not want to put the innocent in peril in our desire to 
reach the guilty. I think we can amend this clause so that it 
will be safe and at the same time carry out the purposes that 
we desire. As to the word “calculated,” the Senator from 
Tennessee read the legal definition of it, which was rather looser 
than I had expected. I think the word “calculated” is too 
broad a word. I think it leaves too dangerous a power in the 
hands of the men who are called upon-to administer the law. 
If any danger arises from this statute it will be in its adminis- 
tration, not in the clause as it reads here, as it is read and 
understood by us, but in the way in which it is administered. 

I am aware that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, Farr] 
yesterday in a colloquy with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sumos!] called attention to the difference between the use of 
the word “calculate” and the use of the word “intend” as 
shifting the burden of proof. I think that is undoubtedly true, 
but it seems to me that that degree of protection which is car- 
ried in the word “ intend,’ and which we find in most of our 
statutes in the form of the adverb “ knowingly,” prevents the 
punishment or the persecution of the innocent. I think the word 
“calculated” ought to be changed to “intended,” and we 
should give that much advantage. I do not think it would in- 
terfere with the effective operation of the statute, for it is to be 
remembered that although this statute only carries the accused 
person into court and before a jury and gives him a trial, that is 
a great protection. I think we ought to have in all such cases 
the protection of trial by jury. That is the reason why I am 
so much opposed to the wholesale power that we have given to 
step the passage throngh the mails of any publications simply 
on the judgment of one man. 

But it is to be remembered. that the mere threat of prosecu- 
tion, the mere threat of bringing a man or a newspaper or any 
publication into court, to ‘the average man is a very serious 
matter; and a threat of prosecution would undoubtedly deter 
many men who are just as loyal men as stand in the country 
to-day from expressing their honest opinion, which they would 
have a right to express. 

I hope the Senate will be willing to change the word “ calcu- 
lated” to “intended,” as suggested by the Senator from Idaho. 

In line 5, page 8, occur the words “or inflame.” *“ Inflame” 
to my mind is rather a novel werd in a statute. It is not very 
clear to me what the legal interpretation would be. It seems 
to me it would be better to put in some word with which we are 
familiar in statutes, such as the word “encourage.” That is a 
small point, but it seems to me to be a necessary one. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senater from Montana? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that the word“ incite” conveys to the mind very much 
the same idea. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it does. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think the statute would be to any 
extent affected if the word “inflame” were entirely omitted. 

Mr. LODGE. Incite, as I understand it, involves the idea 
of beginning resistance. I think there is another idea to be 
covered, and that is the encouraging of resistance which already 
exists. Stimulating it, inflaming it, in ordinary conversation is 
perfectly understood; but I think a better statutory word could 
be found. I think, however, there are two stages of resistance: 
One covered by incitement, which starts it when perhaps it does 
not exist; and the other, which stimulates and enceurages it 
after it is begun; but that is not a very vital point, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, of course this has been a very 
interesting discussion all the way through, and certainly by no 
means the least interesting portion of it is that to which we are 
now lisening. I mean that very sincerely. I am, however, im- 
pressed with the statement which was made by the Senator from 


Massachusetts, in answer to a suggestion of the chairman of the 


Committee on Military Affairs, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], in which the Senator indicated that he would 
like to see certain offenders in the United States tried hy military 
tribunals. The point I am arriving at is this: 


> * 

It has been suggested here, and agreed to I think by nearly 
all, that unless the law itself provides some method of dealing 
with these who are outraging public opinion by attacks upon 
our form of Government or upon our Constitution or upon our 
soldiers or upon the uniform, unless something is done one of 
two things must inevitably happen—that is, that lynch law will 
be invoked against these people or that sooner or later they 
will be dealt with by a military tribunal. 

Now, I want simply to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if it is not his understanding, as it is mine, that, while before 
the civil tribunals, which some of us are anxious to retain as 
the proper tribunals before which offenses shall be tried, “ hair- 
splitting! —if the Senator will allow me to use that term—defini- 
tions as to what “inflame” and what calculated mean and 
what “incite” means, and so forth, may very properly be 
indulged in, before no military tribunal will ever any defense 
be listened to for one moment based upon such attempted defini- 
tions of words? 

Mr. LODGE. I entirely agree to that. 

Mr. FALL. No presumptions are engaged in before a mili- 
tary tribunal as to “intent,” and the principle of our civil law 
that the presumption of innocence, which is always the sheet 
anchor of the defense in any case, is a necessary shield and 
protection to the accnsed, in no instance will apply in a trial 
before a military tribunal. Does not the Senator agree with 
me that that is the distinction practically between civil and 
military tribunals? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that distinction is probably sound. 

Mr. FALL. Then is it not a fact, if I am not trespassing 
upon the Senator 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all. 

Mr. FALL. Is it not a fact that, possibly because none of 
us here, or very few of us, have ever dealt with public affairs 
during a time of war, even those of us who are most determined 
to assist in every possible way in carrying this war to what 
we conceive to be its legitimate conclusion, being influenced by 
the fact that we have been legislating and considering matters 
during the “piping times of peace,“ while recognizing that 
we are at war, can not bring our minds to grasp the fact that 
the people of the United States are to-day in war and that the 
distinctions that we have had in mind, the hairsplitting—I will 
again use that term—definitions of words applicable to penal 
statutes and thrown around penal statutes for the defense of 
the accused do not apply to this present condition when the 
object of legislation of this kind is to enable us to carry this 
war to a successful conclusion? 

Mr. LODGE. Well, if in any way we can get the class of 
crimes which I have in mind and the spies who are carrying in- 
formation before military tribunals, the Senator from New 
Mexico will not find me making any trouble about hairsplitting 
definitions. One reason that I favor military tribunals for 
crimes of that kind is that they are prompt, and yet the accused 
can be represented by counsel and can know the charge against 
him. 
Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a prompt procedure, and a great deal of 
delay is avoided; but I should think nobody would think of 
putting the offenses involved in this bill before a military 
tribunal, 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will allow me, I think inevitably, 
if you do not put them in the hands of the courts—— 

Mr. LODGE. That is what we are proposing to do. 

Mr. FALL. But if you do not put them in the hands of the 
courts, and put them there in such a way that people will believe 
that justice will be meted out, if Senators are so insistent upon 
still throwing around the accused the protective language which 


will enable him simply to throw the burden upon the prosecution 


to prove his intent, although the effect of his language may be 
most disastrous—if insistence upon shielding the accused by 
placing upon the prosecution in these cases the burden of proving 
intent is successful, you will, try these cases either by a military 
tribunal or Judge Lynch will preside over the court. To me 
there is no other conclusion, and I have been insistent—tres- 
passing further upon the Senator's time—from the introduction 
of the original so-called espionage bill, upon one line of legis- 
lative procedure, which is that authority should be vested in the 
tribunals of the United States to try certain cases where in times 
of peace they had no jurisdiction under our ordinary civil law, 
for the very purpose of attempting to carry along with us in our 
own country here through this war the jurisdiction of the civil 
tribunals, the constitutienal courts, and those legislative courts 
formed under the Constitution; that all crimes might be tried 
before those courts; and that we might not be compelled to in- 
voke the military courts. That has been my purpose 
Mr. LODGE. I understand. 
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Mr. FALL, And it is yet my purpose; but I say to the Senator 
very-frankly that if the statutes which we have attempted to 
enact fail, as they have failed, under decisions of the courts such 
as were read at the request of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH], if guilty persons can not be punished under such stat- 
utes because of legal technicalities, the people of the United 
States will see that they are punished in some way, and the 
efforts of the Senator from Massachusetts and myself to keep 
open the civil tribunals, to afford to all accused the right to the 
writ of habeas corpus, the right of trial by jury, the right to be 
confronted with witnesses, to have the accusation read, and the 
accusation itself founded upon indictment or upon affidavit or 
upon information alleging the crime committed will be of no 
avail. 

If all those things can be carried along with us through this 
war, then some of us will be perfectly satisfied with the result 
of our labors; but if the statutes of Congress fail, as they have 
failed invariably, because of the very fact, as in the case of the 
espionage bill itself, in my judgment, that they are so emascu- 
lated by hypercritical amendments and hairsplitting definitions 
that within the legislation itself defining the offense there is 
carried such a defense to the accused as to render it practically 
impossible for the United States Government or the State au- 
thorities to convict him of any crime or offense whatsoever, 
then, I say to the Senator—and I think the Senator will agree 
with me—that the military tribunals inevitably will be com- 
pelled te deal with the situation or the people will take the law 
into their own hands. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this bill does not deal with any 
crimes or any offenses which I should think for a moment of 
suggesting to place before a military tribunal; but it seems to 
me the Senator from New Mexico wants to keep the jurisdic- 
tion of all offenses in civil tribunals—in which desire I very 
largely sympathize—but he also wants to make the civil tribu- 
nals as much like military tribunals as he can. I think we had 
better keep them separate. As to the men who are committing 
crimes and who are genuine spies, I think a military tribunal 
is the only fit place for them. p 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought there was a provision in 
the Articles of War which reached the class of individuals men- 
tioned a while ago by the Senator from Massachusetts, and I 
find that is true. I find that article 82 of the Articles of War 
provides: 

Ant, 82. Spies: Any person who in time of war shall be found lurk- 

spy in or about any of the fortifications, posts, — 
pon ts . — of the oe fs of the United Bates: we eines 


where, shall be tried by a general court-martial or by a military com- 
mission, and shall, on conviction thereof, suffer death. N 


Articles 46, 47, and 48 provide as follows: 


ART. 46. N and execution of sentence: No sentence of a court- 
martial shall carried into execution until the same shall have been 
8 by oad officer appointing the court or by the officer commanding 
for the time g. 

ART. 47. Powers incident to power to approve: The power to approve 
the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to include: 

„() The power to approve or disapprove a finding and to approve 
only so much of a finding of guilty of a 1 offense as inyolves 
a fading of sullty of a lesser included offense when, in the opinion of 
the authority having power to approve, the evidence of record requires 
a finding of only the lesser degree of guilt; and 

“(b) The power to approve or disapprove the whole or any part of 
the sentence.” 

Ant. 48. Confirmation; when required: In addition to the ap roval 
required by article 46, confirmation by the President is requir n the 
following cases before the sentence of a court-martial is carried into 
execution, namely: 

„(a) Any sentence 8 a general officer ; 

“(b) Any sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer, except 
that in time of war a sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer 
below the grade of brigadier general may be carried into execution 
upon confirmation by e commanding general of the Army in the 
field or by the commanding general of the territorial department or 
division ; 

“(c) Any sentence extending to tle suspension or dismissal of a 
cadet; and 

„(d) Any sentence of death, except in the cases of persons con- 
victed in time of war of murder, rape, mutiny, desertion, or as spies; 
and in such excepted cases a sentence of death may be carried into 
execution upon confirmation by the commanding general of the Army 
in the field or by the commanding general of the territorial department 
or division. 

“When the authority competent to confirm the sentence has already 
acted as the approving authority no additional confirmation by him is 
necessary.” 


So that it appears that we have recourse now to the Articles of 
War to punish the class of offenders mentioned by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, is correct 
in the strict sense of the term. In any military district or upon 
a military reservation or within five miles of a cantonment, 
or any place of that kind, which is purely under military rule, 
and where military authority is supreme there the Articles of 
War apply, but the Senator certainly does not mean that the 
eighty-second article of war, which he has just read—the courts 
have passed upon the proposition too often for there to be any 
doubt about it—suspends the writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do, so far as the State courts are 


concerned. 
Mr. FALL. In the United States to-day? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Y 


Tes. 

Mr. FALL. Then all legislation here of this character is en- 
tirely unnecessary ; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Articles of War only cover the 
case of spies outside of those connected with the military service. 

Mr. FALL, No; it does not make any difference, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Articles of War govern the Army and the conduct of 
civilians in connection with the Army in any military zone. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I beg to differ from the Senator. The 
articles speak for themselves. They define who shall come 
within their provisions; they specify those who are within the 
military service, camp followers, and others. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And then go ahead and, in article 82, 
spectty spies as coming within the jurisdiction of military tri- 

unals. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. There is no difference between the 
N and myself except the question of jurisdiction; that is 
all. 

Mr. BORAH. It applies if the spy is in a military district. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I say that a spy anywhere in the 
United States is in a military district? He may not be near a 
fortification or a post or a cantonment, but he is a spy just the 
same; and if he is within a cantonment or near a cantonment 
or near a post or fortification he is subject to the jurisdiction of 
a military court. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have a case in mind which 
illustrates what I mean. I have seen a report in the news- 
papers that a man—I think he was an Austrian or a German 
in one of our factories, Which was under military supervision 
and which was making shells, was found to be putting in short 
fuses, so that the shells would not explode when they landed; 
in fact, destroying their usefulness. He was caught in the act, 
was remanded to the civil tribunals, and that is the last I have 
heard of the case. I do not know what has become of him. A 
man like that, working on military supplies in a factory over 
which the Government has supervision, I think, ought to go 
before a court-martial and be tried there quickly and disposed 
of there quickly; but such cases go to the civil courts, or, ap- 
parently, the case to which I referred to went to the civil courts. 

This bill, however, to come back to it, does not touch the cases 
of the dangerous criminal agents and the spies; and the danger 
of it-is that it will be used, if loosely drawn, to suppress free 
and legitimate discussion by the great mass of the loyal people 
of this country. That is not desirable, from my viewpoint. 

ow Mr. President, to go on with the bill, in line 18, on 
page 8—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator leaves line 5, where he 
suggested that some other word than the word “ inflame” should 
be used, as “inflame” is an uncommon word and has probably 
not been construed by the courts, I would suggest that there 
be used in place of the word “inflame” the words “ urge or pro- 
voke,“ so as to read: “Calculated to incite, urge, or provoke 
resistance.” Those are the statutory words commonly used. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; something of that kind, I think, is better 
than the word “inflame,” which certainly is not a common 
statutory word. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. . Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before the Senator proceeds to 
line 18, I want to ask him if he does not think it would be well 
to strike out, in lines 18 and 14, the words “ with intent by such 
curtailment of the production of things necessary in the prose- 
cution of the war”; in other words, ought not the urging of the 
curtailment of the prosecution of things necessary in the prose- 
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cution of the war to be prohibited without being compelled to 
show further that it was done with the intention to hinder? 

Mr. LODGE. My attention has not heretofore been called to 
that; but I am disposed to agree with the Senator that that is 
needless, and it is better to make it simple. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it is not only needless—— 

Mr. LODGE. I think it might be harmful. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it would be very harm- 
ful, and I hope the Senator from Montana will consider that, as 
I understand this provision of the bill is his suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. í 

Mr. WALSH. Upon the reflection that I have been able to 
give it, I should think it would be inadvisable. I want to make 
the statute as strong as I can consistently; but I can very read- 
ily conceive how it might be grossly abused if that clause were, 
as a matter of fact, taken out. One might dissuade his neighbor 
from sowing wheat, and urge, for instance, that flax is a much 
more profitable crop and one that is equally necessary for the 
conduct of the war. He might be charged, then, with urging 
the curtailment of the production of wheat, a necessity of the 
war, but he does not do it at all to injure the United States. I 
fear that the bill would be open to very just criticism if that 
particular clause were eliminated, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What I fear is that if it remains 
in the bill we will not stop any of the incitement to curtail pro- 
duction. ; 

Mr. WALSH. I am not unmindful of the difficulty of the 
situation suggested by the Senator from Washington; and yet 
I should feel that the bill would be open to much of the criticism 
that has, I think undeservedly, been directed against it in other 
respects if those words were not left in. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course the words “necessary or essential“ 
are open to a great deal of possible discussion, 

In line 17 there occurs this language: 

By word or act support or favor the cause of the German Empire or 
its allies. 

Who are the allies of the German Empire—I am speaking of 
her legal allies? Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. We are not 
at war with Turkey and Bulgaria. I think we ought to be; but, 
as a matter of fact, we are not at war with them. Yet we have 
a bill here that punishes a man who says anything favorable 
to a country with which we are not at war. It seems to me that 
it might be improved by some rewording, because that presents 
one of those difficulties to which the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Fat] has alluded in respect to hairsplitting technicalities. 

Mr. NELSON. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. LODGE. I refer to the language the German Empire 
or its allies.” 

Then we come to the last clause; and I must say it seems to 
me it would be better if it read “ oppose the United States.“ I 
think the word “cause” is another loose word, and that it is 
much simpler to say “ oppose the United States“; and that will 
cover everything. 

Mr. President, some time ago I presented an amendment, 
which I am now going to move. I do not know whether there is 
any amendment pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no amendment pend- 
in 


g. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LODGE. I do, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from Massachusetts 
goes to the amendment that he intends to offer, I want to call 
his attention to one of the things that has bothered me with 
respect to the bill. I am generally very much in favor of it. 

Mr. LODGE. So am I. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree to the substitution of the word “ in- 
tended ” for the word “ calculated,” as I have already said, and 
I had hoped that while the Senator from Massachusetts, with 
his critical judgment respecting the use of words, was con- 
sidering lines 4 and 5, he would refer to the word “ resistance ” 
and give us the benefit of his opinion with regard to the proper 
meaning of that word. The provision is— 

Or shall utter, print, write, or publish any language— 

I will read it now as I would have it— 
intended to incite or inflame resistance to any duly constituted Fed- 
eral or State authority. 

What is “ resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State 
authority ”? Is the word “resistance” the equivalent or the 
synonym in this case of the word “ disobedience”? If it covers 
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mere disobedience to the law, its propriety could very well be 
doubted ; but if it means something other than mere failure to 
obey the law, then its employment may be very wise. I look 
upon the word as meaning or requiring something more than 
mere failure to comply with a law or a lawful order. Our stat- 
utes already attach penalties for failure to comply with their 
provisions or with orders which were made under them. I am 
led, therefore, to ask the Senator what, in his opinion, is the 
real meaning of the word “ resistance“? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should not think it covered 
mere disobedience; for example, if Mr. Garfield commanded 
the people of this country not to fill their bins with coal—not to 
“hoard” it, as he called it a year ago—or to fill their bins, as 
he now commands them, I do not think a failure in either case 
could be interpreted as resistance to the law. Resistance to 
me law,” as I read it, means resistance to the execution of the 
aw. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. With pleasure. ‘ 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to call the attention of Senators to sec- 
tion 62 of the Penal Code, which gives an illustration of such 
language. 

Whoever shall forcibly assault, resist— 

I call attention to the word“ resist 
oppose, prevent, impede, or interfere with any officer or employee of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture in the 
execution of his duties, or on account of the execution of his duties, 
shall be fined— 

And so forth. 

There the word “resist” is used and, I think, it is used in 
the sense of impeding an officer in the performance of his duties. 

Mr. LODGE. As I have said, resisting the execution of the 
layy— 
Mr. NELSON. Yes; I think that is the sense in which it is 
used here. : i 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suspect that the word “resist” in that 
statute is qualified by the word “ forcibly.” 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. LODGE. No; that only qualifies one word. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will ask the Senator to read it again. 

Mr. NELSON. It does not qualify the word “resist”; there 
is a comma after the word “ assault ”— 

Whoever shall forcibly assault— 

Then there is a comma, and it proceeds— 
resist, oppose, prevent, impede, or interfere— 


The word “resist” is not qualified. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator from Minnesota what 
he understands by the word resistance“? Is it mere failure 
to obey? 

Mr. NELSON. No; I do not think it is mere failure to obey. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, what is it, then? 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, I will read 
the general statute with regard to resistance to an officer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To an officer? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. It is as follows: 

Wh shall knowingly and willfully obstruct, resist, or oppose a 
ODLET ce the United States, or other 8 8 5 
or attempting to serve or execute any mesne process or warrant, or any 
rule or order, or any other legal or judicial writ or process of any court 
of the United States or United States commissioner, or shall assault, 
beat, or wound any officer or other person duly authorized, knowing him 
to be such officer, or other persons so duly authorized, in serving or 
ae any such writ, rule, order, process, * ; * shall be 


And so forth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course that means, as I said in the case 
of the statute read by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
resistance to the execution of an order of the court, or of 
the law. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does not mean a mere failure to obey a 
law, or an order which may be issued by some lawful anthority. 

Mr. STERLING. A failure to obey a subpœna, for example, 
would not be resistance to the order of the court. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And I wanted it to be perfectly clear, at 
any rate, when I voted for the statute, that I did not vote for 
it with the understanding that the mere suggestion of a failure 
to obey the law should visit upon one the extreme penalties that 
are here provided. 

Mr. LODGE. It is my opinion that the word “ resistance“ is 
usually interpreted to mean and conveys the idea of resistance 
to the execution of a law. ; 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 


me for a moment, I think the two words that precede “ re- 
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sistance ” indicate that it can not be the mere failure to obey 
the law. The words are, “ calculated to incite or inflame re- 
sistance.” That means that somebody outside is acting or 
inciting. The two words there have different shades of mean- 
ing. The word “incite” implies. among other meanings, per- 
sonal solicitation, while the word “inflame” does not imply 
that. For instance, a man makes a harangue or speech before 
a mob, before a crowd, encouraging them to disobedience. That 
is inflaming them. But if a man, by personal solicitation in 
any form, does the same thing, that comes under the head of 
“inciting.” So I think the two terms cover different shades of 
meaning. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Minois? 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg pardon. I was about to tender an amend- 
ment, and I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I have not, yet. I have been trying to 
regain it. 

If I may say one word more before I pass to the little amend- 
ment I am going to offer, I think it would be wise, after 
“German Empire,” in line 18, to leave out “or its allies.” If 
you say the cause of the German Empire,” you cover what- 
ever is done in her favor, whether it is done in Turkey or 
Bulgaria or Russia or Finland or anywhere else. Germany is 
sending troops at this moment to Finland. I think the more 
general you make it, the better; but if you leave in the word 
“allies” you at once embarrass yourself with the fact that we 
have not declared war on Turkey and Bulgaria, as we ought to 
-have done. 

Mr. President, the amendment I want to offer was read from 
the desk this morning. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] 
has offered an amendment repealing the clause of the espionage 
bill which gives to the Postmaster General, without any re- 
striction whateyer, the power to shut out from the mails prac- 
tically any newspaper, periodical, or publication that he does 
not happen to like. 

I think that is a very dangerous power to be conferred on one 
man. It is not only inferior to the civil tribunals, but I think 
there is a less chance of justice than in a court-martial. I shall 
vote for the amendment of the Senator from Idaho with the 
greatest pleasure, but I do believe that it is well within the 
power of Congress to decide what shall be excluded from the 
mails. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I dare say the Senator from Massachusetts 
will recall that when the bill was originally under consideration 
in the month of June last, that particular provision was the sub- 
ject of very extensive discussion; and attention was then called 
to the fact that we have already in times of prosperous peace 
conferred upon the Postmaster General the power to exclude 
from the mails publications that are deemed inimical to the 
public interest. 

Mr. LODGE. The peace power is very carefully limited. It 
is confined to obscene publications and other things that are 
perfectly capable of definition. The other was very much 
broader. But if we want to exclude from the mails, let us do it 
by law here, and determine ourselves what we want excluded. 

It is in that view that I offer this amendment: 

The use of the mails shall not be permitted to any newspaper, maga- 
zine, or periodical, circular, or pamphlet which is printed in whole or 
in part in the German unge. 

Those circulars, pamphlets, and newspapers are the nests in 
which all of these treasonable and injurious utterances are 
hatched. I do not say that applies to them all, of course, but it 
applies to a great many. They are not prevented from publish- 
ing. They can publish in English and supply it to their con- 
stituency perfectly well. The language of the United States is 
English; and I think in time of war we had better circulate 
through the mails the language of the United States, and not the 
language of our enemies. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield; yes. 

Mr. KING. What I am about to say is scarcely a question. 
I was just about to observe to the Senator that, speaking for 
myself, I would prefer to see the first section of the bill which 
is now under consideration defeated, and not passed, than to 
have adopted the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
and which the Senator from Massachusetts has just indorsed. 
I know from investigation that that section has proven a power- 


ful weapon and a very valuable weapon in the hands of the 
Government in preventing this wicked and criminal propaganda 
that has been carried on by the I, W. W.’s and other traitors in 
this country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this bill is designed to meet that 
very propaganda and that very language and those very publica- 
tions, and let them go to the courts, and not leave them to be 
dealt with by a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. KING. I want to say to the Senator that in a number of 
instances—several scores, I am told—they have resorted to the 
courts, and in every single instance the action of the Post- 
master General has been supported. He has not exercised in 
an arbitrary or a capricious way the power which we have 
given him. 


Mr. LODGE: I am not attacking the Postmaster General, 
or the way in which he has exercised his authority. I am put- 
ting the proposition on the broad ground that it is too great a 
power to be intrusted to one man. I would a great deal rather 
trust it to a court-martial. 

Mr. KING. I think it would be a very great mistake in time 
of war, such as this is, to deny to some agency of the Government 
the power to prevent treasonable, disloyal, anarchistic, or sedi- 
titious publications from being transmitted through the mails, 
especially where, as the law now provides, there is a remedy 
by appeal to the court. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. I yield the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to suggest to the Senator before he 
yields the floor that the good that the Senator from Utah be- 
lieves has been accomplished, even conceding it to be true, still 
leaves in the power that to my mind is a greater danger than 
what he suppresses as the law now stands, and that is the 
power to coerce newspapers that he does not suppress; that the 
indirect danger is greater than the direct danger. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move the amendment which 
I send to the desk, and which I have already read. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment, 
with the purpose of having it read and printed, and calling it 
up later. It is rather an important amendment, and I will 
ask the attention of the Senate to it, as I should like to have 
the judgment of the Senators upon the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read 
for the information of the Senate. d 

The Secretary. The Senator from Illinois proposes the fol- 
lowing amendment: 


SECTION —. Whenever any person in the United States or in any 
Territory or country under jurisdiction of or administered by the 
United States, who, being a citizen of the United States or exercising 
and enjoying the rights and privileges of a citizen of the United States, 
shall by conduct, acts, or declaration, show that such son is a dis- 
loyal citizen of the United States and unworthy of citizenship of the 
United States, or of enjoying the rights and privileges of a citizen of 
the United States, such fact, when established b rocedure provided 
in this bill, shall forfeit his citizenship in the United States and all 
rights, 3 and emoluments that go therewith, and shall forfeit 
all right to become a citizen of the United States and enjoyment of al! 
privileges that attend, enter upon, and follow the becoming a citizen 
of the United States. 

Sec. —. Any person described in the foregoing section who shall 
in the manner provided in this act, have been Laer to be a disloyal 
citizen and unworthy of the citizenship of the United States shall, by 
the judgment condemning such citizen to forfeit the said citizenship, 
have all property held under the laws of the United States and enjoyed 
under the protection of the laws of the United States forfeited and 
returned to the United States, to be taken by the United States under 
proper ec ete and decree and appropriated for uses for the defense by 
the Unit States and for the protection of the United States against 
all foes that are at war with and against the United States. 

Sec. —. Any person or persons who may have knowledge of any 
acts or conduct or declarations of any person named in this law, showin 
such person or persons to be unworthy of the citizenship of the Unit 
States, shall have the right to make complaint before any court having 
jurisdiction to grant citizenship to any person, and d court upon 
said complaint shall have process served upon the person or persons 
complained of, to be answered in the form of the ee in court of 
the condemnation of property, and issue upon said cause be duly 
entered in such form of pleading as is provided in the practice within 
the particular State or District where the action is brought. The cause 
shall be heard before a jury after the order and manner of causes heard 
before a jury involving the rights of persons and paniy as prescribed 
for civil procedure in matters in which juries are provided by the law 
of the State or district where the action is brought. The verdict of the 
jury shall state the finding of — goy as to the matter of disloyalty, 
and also shall state whether there shall be forfeit of property or not, as 
in each case may be by the circumstances to the jury justified. 

* Sec. —. That hereafter, following the declaration by court or jury 
of disloyalty and the withdrawal of citizenship from any person or per- 
sons or of property, it shall be in the power of any court having juris- 
diction to grant citizenship, to restore citizenship, and make order of 
restoration of property or the value thereof, upon the showing to the 
court through the ordinary legal procedure, by petition under the form 
of practice in equity, that the said e e has me loyal and 
worthy to be restored to citizenship. at u the decree of restora- 
tion the said person shall be at once restored to all privileges and im- 
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and honors, that attend and follow citizenship in the 
America, as though to the full extent he had no judg- 
ment or forfeiture rendered against him. 


munities, right 
United States o 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I merely ask that the amend- 
ment be now printed and lie upon the table, as I shall move its 
adoption at the proper time. 

Mr. LODGE. I was about to ask the Senator to have it 
printed. It is a long and very important amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the discussion of this bill has 
very naturally assumed a very broad range, and the amend- 
ments which have been offered from time to time, I think, need 
but one more to demonstrate how far we are at sea from that 
sort of legislation which it is within our power to enact. If 
some Senator will now introduce another amendment abolishing 
the right of trial by jury, I am inclined to think that the bill as 
it now stands will be reasonably perfect. 

The last proposed amendment reads to me like a bill of 
attainder, and I am inclined to think that it would be so con- 
strued as to property and as to individual rights if it should 
be enacted into law and become the subject of judicial construc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I want to cast my vote for a bill which will 
accomplish the object which the Judiciary Committee had in 
view when they reported the measure to the Senate by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote. I do not desire, in the effort to accom- 
plish that purpose, to go so far as to enact a measure so radical 
and far-reaching as to virtually defeat itself. It is the history 
of all drastic penal legislation that when it becomes too ex- 
treme it is incapable of enforcement. The courts, by a liberal 
construction or the reverse, and the juries having the power to 
pass upon the facts, will refuse to effectuate the purposes of a 
statute so radical in its character as to meet with their dis- 
approval. 

There was a time in the common law of Erland when the 
pettiest of offenses were punished by death. I think the larceny 
of a shilling was such an offense. The juries, by an almost 
constant system of conduct, and the judges, by winking as far 
as they could at that conduct, very frequently, perhaps in a 
majority of cases where grand larceny had been committed, 
accepted testimony which indicated the value of the property to 
be less than the minimum amount, which, upon conviction, was 
followed by execution or punished capitally. 

That, Mr. President, was not only a practice justified by the 
humane instincts of an enlightened community, but it was the 
application of the principles of justice, as far as they could 
be applied, in view of an express law too rigid in its penalties 
and its provisions to receive the sanction of public opinion. 

Mr. President, there is nọ question but that the use of lan- 
guage, written or spoken, in the hands of ‘a capable individual, 
can create much mischief, can undermine the cause of the 
Nation to some degree, and can produce injurious conse- 
quences of a far-reaching character. That is obvious not only 
because of our present experiences but we are so told by the 
history of nations. To the extent to which that mischief can 
be restricted and punished in times like these, legislation is 
necessary. To the extent that it can not be restricted and 
punished by legislation, no matter how drastic it may be, we 
should not go. 

Of course it would be perfectly legitimate for me to be asked 
at this point to point out the limit which defines proper and 
constitutional legislation from that which is improper and un- 
constitutional. Frankly I can not do it. I think no man can; 
and that suggests the difficulty with which the committee were 
confronted in their efforts to phrase something adequate to the 
exigency. What they have produced here is doubtless as 
nearly perfect as can be phrased in language, but in my judg- 
ment it is not such language as we should crystallize into a 
statute at this time or at any other time. 

I took occasion yesterday to call attention to the absence of 
an element which is absolutely inseparable from crime, and 
without which, no matter how grave the act, there can be no 
crime. I refer, of course, to the intent with which an act may 
be committed. I know of no exception to the fundamental 
proposition that acts, to be criminal, must be willful or delib- 
erate, except those which indicate a carelessness, a rashness, 
a disregard for the rights of others, so obvious as to become the 
equivalent of a willful intent. 

The Senator from Washington a few moments ago suggested 
that where the term does appear it should be eliminated, lest 
the object of the statute should be defeated by its inclusion. 
Mr. President, I think the Senator upon reflection will admit 
the very obvious wisdom of the reply of the Senator from 
Montana with regard to that suggestion. We can not afford, 
Mr. President, and at this time of all times we can least afford, 


to break down or disregard so fundamental a safeguard in the 
enactment of criminal legislation as the element of intent. 
Otherwise, Mr. President, the innocent and the guilty will alike 
be included within the recitals of this criminal statute. Other- 
wise we make no distinction whatever between the man who 
deliberately commits an offense and the man who innocently 
commits an act which, if it were intended, would constitute 
the offense, 

Hence, I shall move at the proper time on line 18, page 2, 
between the last two words of the line, to insert the word 
“willfully,” and to insert the same word on line 4, page 3, 
between the words “shall” and “utter,” and between the 
words “shall” and “display,” on line 7, of page 3, and also 
between the words. “shall” and “advocate,” in line 14, so 
that the acts which are to be prohibited shall constitute 
offenses when they shall have been performed willfully or with 
deliberate intent; and I do not believe, Mr. President, that any 
court in this country will sustain an act from which those 
words or their equivalents are absent. 

If they do sustain it, they will import into the law the old 
common-law element of intent, and wherever it does not appear 
that the act complained of was so committed they will instruct 
the jury accordingly. But it seems to me to be a reflection 
upon the experience of the Congress and upon the wisdom of 
its Members to pass a bill of this sort, which does not contain 
that essential element of criminal intent. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MYERS. Can any man utter any disloyal, profane, scur- 
rilous, contemptuous, or abusive language about the form of 
government of the United States without intending to speak 
the words which pass his lips? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. When a man speaks a word he in- 
tends to speak it; but he may not intend willfully to slander his 
Government in speaking-it. I got a letter yesterday morning 
from a private soldier, who complained very bitterly because 
he had not received his pay. His contention was that those 
dependent upon him were suffering because he had not received 
his pay, and he expressed his opinion of the Government of 
the United States in language far more forcible than elegant. 
Now, that soldier did not mean to defame his Government. He 
did not mean to speak words of disloyalty. In his resentment 
at what he considered unjust treatment he expressed himself 
to me as I have stated. There is an instance, Mr. President, 
in which the boy would be punished, sent to the penitentiary 
for a term of years or fined far beyond his means, perhaps, if 
we are going to enact this statute in the precise terms in which 
it was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Now, let me call attention to another word which seems to 
me, Mr. President, to carry this law far beyond the intentions 
of its framers, and certainly far beyond the legitimate purpose 
of the act. I allude to the word “ defend“ 


Whoever shall advocate, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the doing 
of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated— : 


Mr. President, John Doe may be indicted for seditious utter- 
ances in violation of this act. My friend the Senator from 
Montana may be employed to defend him, and of course if he 
is so employed he will endeavor to the best of his ability to 
acquit his client; but if, in so doing, he defends the act, how- 
ever necessary and legitimate it may be to the purposes of the 
defense, he in turn may be indicted and punished, together with 
his client, for defending that client. 

Mr. STERLING rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may be, Mr. President, that that is a far- 
fetched illustration, but certainly it is within, and far within, 
the opinions which I have heard expressed here to-day as to 
what this statute ought to be and as to what they intend it 
shall be. 

I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I was just about to ask the Senator in 
substance what he has stated, that it might be a far-fetched 
illustration; but does not the Senator think that the court 
would exclude from the operation of a statute the defense made 
by an attorney in behalf of his client? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think a court would; but why should we 
enact here a statute which would make it necessary for a court 
to do so? - 

Mr. STERLING. It would be a violation of his constitutional 
right, of course, if he was deprived of his defense. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is true; and yet one Senator has 
said that unless we pass this law and make it drastic enough 
the military authorities will assume jurisdiction of these cases 
and punish them according to military codes. That, with all 
due respect to my distinguished friend, for whose legal ability 
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I have the highest opinion, was, to my mind, one of the most 
eee utterances that I have heard in the course of this 
te. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I had an idea of going on 
with the bill until it was completed, but some Senators have 
dinner engagements, and so on. I wonder if I could not get 
unanimous: consent to consider the bill to-morrow, and that at 
not later than 5 o'clock: to-morrow afternoon we shall agree to 
vote on it. I suggest that the Secretary read the agreement I 
propose, and then if anyone here objects that will be the end 
of it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not want te yield for the purpose of sub- 
mitting that proposition. because I understand it would require a 
call of the roll under the rule. A 

Mr: OVERMAN. I will just present it, and if anyone objects 
it will go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum has to be developed. 
Otherwise there can be no unanimous-consent agreement as to 
the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will let the Senator from Colorado. pro- 
ceed, and I shall present the agreement after he gets through. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, of course the failure of legisla- 
tion under the civil law for the regulation of crime even in times 
of war could not transfer jurisdiction to military tribunals under 
our form of government; nor, as the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] well suggested, can any crime under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. be punishable except by the verdict of 
a jury, unless it was committed by those directly within the 
jurisdiction of the military or naval authority. So, whether we 
enuct this statute or not, there can be no assumption of power, 
except possibly through the declaration of martial law in dis- 
tricts that are said to be in insurrection, to stretch their au- 
thority and assume jurisdiction of a solitary offense here to be 
created or anything like it. That has been the law ever since 
the Milligan case. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. I have had 
occasion once or twice to refer to the Milligan case, and now 
refer to it as one of the great landmarks in the judicial his- 
tory of the United States. I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. I simply want to say, in view of the fact that the 
Senator apparently had reference to something I said, I did not 
mean for one moment to say that if we failed to enact legisla- 
tion of this kind the military authority would extend all over 
the United States, In fact, I deny that absolutely. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator to say—and, of 
course, if E misunderstood him I must apologize—that unless 
legislation of this sort was adopted, these offenses would go to 
a tribunal that would not only not quibble upon the meaning of 
words, but which would deny to the defendant those presump- 
tions which exist for his protection at common law. 

Mr. FALL. I would not have the Senator for a moment think 
I meant that military law would go of its own accord. What 
I meant to say was that to save this Government and this coun- 
try of ours the President of the United States would be justified 
in doing exactly what Abraham Lincoln did in declaring a state 
of revolution to exist while possibly the State itself, was not in 
revolution. The military law would then apply. 

Mr. THOMAS. I. of course, accept the Senator's correction, 
and I am sorry I misunderstood him; but, Mr. President, the 
Executive of the Nation is powerless to clothe military tribunals 
with jurisdiction over criminal offenses not committed by mili- 
tary people. Of course, he may suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, and within the limits of that suspension, there being no 
law except military law, those committing offenses may be ar- 
rested, imprisoned, probably shot; but in every instance where 
the courts are open the mere declaration of martial law does not 
close them. In every case where the courts are open the accused 
has a right to appeal to the civil tribunals of the country, ahd 
in the past that appeal has not been made in vain, to my knowl- 
edge. However, sufficient unto: the day is the evil thereof. Let 
us not enact measures now which may be too broad in their 
aim and consequently too sweeping in their consequences: be- 
cause of an apprehension that unless we be swift about this 
legislation the Executive may interfere and put the country 
under the edict of martial law. 

I think, Mr. President, the suggestions which I have made 
with regard to the amendments here should be adopted. I will 
not promise now to vote for this measure even if they are 
adopted, for in the absence of clear language imputing willful 
intent to a citizen who may be guilty of a violation of these 
provisions I could not under my construction ef my oath of 
office here yote for the passage of the bill. 


Mr. OVERMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator yield to me, that I 
may present two amendments? 

- Mr. OVERMAN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish just to offer, so that they 
may go into the Recorp, two amendments. On line 22, page 2, 
strike out the words “soldiers or sailors” and insert “Army 
and Navy“; and on page 3, line 5, at the close of the line, add 
before the word“ any ” the words “ legal order of any,“ so that 
it will read: 

To incite or 1 - 
tied Federer State cuthonicy ann lern onder of any duty const 

And so forth. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
a question about that proposed amendment. Suppose an officer 
of the United States or of a State government goes to arrest a 
man who is doing something forbidden by this bill after it is 
enacted into a law, and the man about to be arrested resists, 
where would the legal order be? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This refers to the criticism 

Mr. MYERS. The officer sees that a man is violating this 
law and, without any warrant, proceeds to arrest him, and the 
man resists. Where is the legal order? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It has no reference to that ease at 
all. The right of arrest exists, under certain circumstances, 
everywhere, without indictment and without u warrant. This 
is the paragraph which refers to the criticism 

Mr. MYERS. I will amplify my question. Suppose that any- 
one uses language calculated 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not yield for the amendments to be 
debated. I yielded to the Senator to offer his amendments, and 
they can be debated later. 

I now propose the following unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed agreeme 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that at not later than 5 o'clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of Saturday, April 6, 1918, the Senate will 
roceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that ma 


pna any amendment that 
8753, a bill 3 section 3, ti 5 1. rg ten 3 an to 
tye acts of interference with siar relations, the neutrality, and the 
‘oreign commerce of the United States,“ etc., through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the hour 
of 1 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once 
or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to say if this is agreed to I shall ask 
the Senate to take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow, which 
will give from 11 to 5 o'clock to debate the bill and all amend- 
ments to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Surely, we will have time to get 
through with it if we ean take the ordinary adjournment until 
11 o'clock. The Senator knows more about the probable talk 
upon it than I do. I should be glad to give unanimous consent 
to vote not later than 5; but then, as to an adjournment, I want 
to bring up to-morrow, not for any length of time, a very im- 
portant bill. I want to introduce a bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Could not the Senator wait until Monday? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I want to introduce it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will agree to let the Senator introduce his 
bill at any time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection from any Senator 
present to the proposed agreement? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course L am going to vote for 
this bill and I am in favor of it, with a few amendments. I 
know there are several Senators who are opposed to it, and in 
good faith. While I share the desire of the Senator from North 
Carolina to pass. the bill, and pass it speedily, and appreciate 
the necessity of speedy action, I am inclined to think that it 
might not be wise to urge the proposed agreement at this time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am going to urge it, and if anybody wants 
to object let him object. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can we not at least give unanimous 
consent to dispose of it during the ealendar day to-morrow? 
And if we have to sit a little later than 5, let us stay and dis- 
pose of it. I am perfectly in accord with the desire to complete 
the bill. 

Mr. KING. I am not going to object, but I want full oppor- 
tunity for those who desire to discuss it to have that opportunity. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill has been debated. It is a very 
short bill, but it is an important bill, and there have been fine 
speeches made upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Utah does not object? 
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Mr. KING. I do not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson erman Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex, Phelan Sterling 
Cummins King Pittman 

Curtis Kirby Pomerene Swanson 
Fall Lewis Robinson omas 
France Lodge Sheppard Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Martin ields Un 

Gore Myers Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
Hale Norris Smith, Ga. Weeks 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. New, Mr. Suarroru, Mr. TILLMAN, and Mr. 
TOWNSEND answered to their names when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Members. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. McKetrar, Mr. THosrpson, Mr. Reep, Mr. Smirx of South 
Carolina, Mr. Corr, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. SAULSBURY, Mr. McNary, 
Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. Boram, and Mr. Netson entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Wotcorr] and also the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON] are detained on important public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary now 
read the proposal for a unanimous-consent agreement as to the 
pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on the legislative day of Sat- 
urday, April G, 1918, the Senate will vote upon any amendment that “a 
be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill H. R. 
8753, a bill to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to 
punan acts of interference with foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 

oreign commerce of the United States,” etc., through the regular par- 

liamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the hour of 
i o’clock p. m. of April 6 no Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 10 
minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. s 

Mr. STONE. What is the hour fixed for a vote? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No hour is fixed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No hour is fixed. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I suggest that the hour of 1 
o'clock be changed to 2 o'clock. It seems to me that three 
hours should be allowed for speeches. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought to 
yote on the principal amendments which may be offered to this 
bill before a unanimous-consent agreement of this character is 
had. ‘The time fixed is very short. The fact that it is now 
within 25 minutes of the ordinary hour of adjournment, and 
that the Senate will probably not convene until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have given notice that I would ask the 
Senate to take a recess unt 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. That only adds an hour. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But there will be no morning hour, and 
the whole day will be devoted to the bill. 

Mr. REED. That interferes with committee work, which is 
crowding constantly for attention. 

I think that the Senator ought not to ask for a vote upon this 
bill at so early a date. I. think we ought to vote upon the 
principal amendments before debate is limited. This proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement is almost equivalent to asking 
for 10-minute debate, beginning at the present time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There will be three hours for debate, if 
the Senate meets at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. REED. The bill is a very important one. It is a bill 
with the spirit of which, I think, every man in the Senate is 
in accord. It is a bill which I believe every man in the Senate 
who has considered the matter thinks goes further than it ought 
to go, and I see no reason in the world for any such haste as 
is involyed in the proposed agreement. I do not think the 
Senator ought to ask it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, we will let it run into Monday, Tues- 
day, or Wednesday of next week. 


Mr. REED. Suppose that we really go on until Monday or 
Tuesday of next week, what would be the harm? Here is a bill 
that involves questions that are almost vital in their impor- 
tance; it is a bill that many patriotic men fear will work injury 
in some respects. I am not going to call any names, but I talked 
to a Senator who was largely instrumental in helping to draft 
this bill, and, as I understood him, he himself thought that the 
matter ought to be carefully reviewed. That is my opinion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator suggest a time? 

Mr. REED. I do not think we have reached a stage to sug- 
gest a time; I think we ought to vote upon the principal amend- 
ments that may be offered to this bill. Then we will know what 
the measure is really to be, and when we come to give our con- 
sent to a final vote we will give it in the light of that situation; 
but if the amendments are brought up, as they ordinarily are 
brought up, under unanimous-consent agreements of this char- 
acter when the debate is limited to 10 minutes, it frequently 
happens that questions receive but very meager considerati¢n. 
If we can dispose of the principal amendments by going on with 
the bill to-morrow, I have no doubt that we will very speedily 
en a time when we can vote. There has been no delay of this 

III. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we have had about all the debate 
that is likely to take place on the main amendments in connec- 
tion with the speeches which have been made to-day. There 
are a few Senators who desire to speak to-morrow, but only a 
few. I have talked with the leader of the opposition, and he is 
perfectly willing that this course be taken. I refer to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. REED. I do not number myself in the opposition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I am not referring to the Senator; I 
refer to the Senator from Georgia, who is willing to vote at 4 
o'clock to-morrow. Now, we propose to go further and provide 
for a vote on the legislative day. 

Mr. REED. I simply want to have the principal amendments 
to this bill disposed of before we are asked to proceed under a 
10-minute limitation on debate. I do not think any amendment 
ordinarily receives proper consideration under those circum- 
stances, and I think this is a matter that ought to be carefully 
thought out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator has not been 
here—I know he had business elsewhere, and I am not criticiz- 
ing him—but the principal speeches have been made in the five 
hours’ debate to-day on the main amendments to the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is true that there have been one 
or two speeches made, but that is not the point I am making. 
Amendments will be offered to this bill, and amendments when 
offered ought to be properly discussed. If there had been a 
great consumption of time on this bill the necessity for a 
unanimous-consent agreement might be apparent, but I see no 
necessity for it, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I would not insist on it if it were not for 
the fact that expedition is necessary. 

Mr. REED. There has not been any disposition on the part 
of anybody to delay action; and what reason is there why we 
can not go on in the ordinary way with the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sena- 
ter—he was probably not here—that I have already stated 
that I had an urgent message which came down from the Attor- 
ney General, urging that this bill be passed to-day. 

Mr. REED. Why? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Because he said the sale of the bonds was 
to commence on Monday next, and he would like to have the 
bill passed before the sale began. He said that so far as he 
was concerned, rather than to see this bill not passed he was 
willing to see those amendments go out of the bill. He was so 
anxious to have the bill passed that he asked me to do that; but 
I could not afford to do it, because the committee had urged 
that these amendments be made. So far as he is concerned, 
rather than not have this bill passed, he will just limit it to the 
bond sale; but I could not listen to that. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we hear some very strange and 
very peculiar reasons offered for sudden action by the Congress, 
but about as strange a one as I have heard is the one just 
offered. There is not a man in this Chamber who does not 
know that the sale of the bonds does not depend upon the pas- 
sage of this bill. Why, Mr. President, if the sale of the bonds 
that we are about to offer to the American people depends 
upon the passage of a bill of this character, we are already de- 
feated in this war. s 

I hear Senators about me speak about people denouncing the 
sale of these bonds. I will venture the assertion that there will 
not be found in the United States a single man of any promi- 
nence or influence who will say one word against the sale of 
these bonds. There will be, perhaps, some criminal, some crank, 
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some Bolshevik, who will mouth a little bit about them; and 
every time he opens his foul lips to say anything against the 
sale of these bonds he will only increase the market. It is utter 
nonsense to tali about the sale of the bonds depending upon the 
passage of a bill of this character. It is not true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not desire to make a formal 
objection. I am asking the Senator to go on with this matter. 
Let us take up these amendments and pass upon them in an 
orderly way. Nobody is going to be hurt. We all want to enact 
a proper statute; but do not let us be rushed into a hasty agree- 
ment on the ground that otherwise the bonds will not sell. 

I expect to go out and give some of my time to helping per- 
suade people to buy these bonds, and I expect to do as I did on 
the other bond issue—to bankrupt myself temporarily and bor- 
row money to buy bonds. Almost everybody else in the United 
States is going to do the same thing; but the sale of the bonds 
does not depend upon the enactment of this statute. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the sale of the bonds depended 
upon the enactment of this bill, we would not place the loan 
at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will not accede 
to my request, which I think is reasonable, I am going to 
object to unanimous consent to a vote at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That disposes of the matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is not insistent in regard to 
going on with the amendments this afternoon? 

Mr. REED. I am perfectly willing to go right along with 
them, and after the principal amendments are disposed of I 
would just as soon come to a vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us vote on the amendments, then, Mr. 
President. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments of the committee 
will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 2, line 6, after the word “statements” to insert “or 
say or do anything except by way of bona fide and not disloyal 
advice to an investor or investors.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 12, after the word 
“ cause,” to insert “or incite or attempt to incite.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 15, after the word 
“ obstruct,” to insert “or discourage or willfully attempt to 
obstruct or discourage.” : 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 16, after the words 
“United States,” to strike out “to the injury of the service or 
of the United States,” and insert and whoever, when the 
United States is at war, shall utter, print, write, or publish 
any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive lan- 
gunge about the form of government of the United States, or 
‘the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors 
of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the 
uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States, or any lan- 
“guage calculated to bring the form of government of the United 
States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers 
‘or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the United States, 
or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States into 
contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute, or shall utter, print, 
write, or publish any language calculated to incite or inflame 
resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State authority in 
connection with the prosecution of the war, or shall display the 
‘flag of any foreign enemy, or shall by utterance, writing, print- 
ing, publication, or language spoken, urge, incite, or advocate 
any curtailment of production in this country of any thing or 
things, product or products, necessary or essential to the prose- 
cution of the war in which the United States may be engaged, 
‘with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United 
States in the prosecution of the war, and whoever shall advo- 
ente, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the doing of any of the 
acts or things in this section enumerated, and whoever shall 
by word or act support or favor the cause of the German Empire 
or its allies in the present war or by word or act oppose the 
cause of the United States therein.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the committee by inserting the word “ willfully,” on line 
18, page 2, between the words “shall” and “utter”; also the 
same word on page 8, line 4, between the words “shall” and 
“utter”; also on line 7, between the words “shall” and “ dis- 
play“; also on line 14, between the words “shall” and “ adyo- 
cate.” . 

Mr. BORAH. What page? 

Mr. THOMAS. Page 3. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I think that is putting useless 


verbiage in the bill. I do not see how a man can utter any dis- 
loyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive language 
about anything without willfully speaking the words, without in- 
tending to do it, unless he did it in his sleep or while he was de- 
lirious or while he was insane. Those are the only three exceptions 
of which I can think. If you are going to put in the word “ will- 
fully,” some highly technical judge will simply extend the mean- 
ing of the word “ willfully ” to more than it ought to qualify, 
and we shall have decisions that a man must willfully intend 
to defame the form of government of the United States, or the 
Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of 
the United States. Every qualification that you put in there is 
simply going to make the law harder to enforce, and going to 
make the spirit of it harder to carry out. I think the law ought 
to be as it is in the State of Montana, that a man who utters 
words of that character is conclusively presumed to know what 
he is doing and is guilty under this act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this is a very important amend- 
ment. I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Kendrick Phelan Thomas 
Borah King Reed Tillman 
Colt Lewis Robinson Townsend 
Cummins Lodge Shafroth Underwood 
Fall McNary Sheppard Vardaman 
France Martin Smith, Ariz. Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Myers Smith, S. C. 

Gallinger Velson Smoot 

Jones, N. Mex. Overman Swanson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have taken no part in the 
debate, I presume I have no right to say much; but I will ask 
the Senator from North Carolina to move an adjournment now. 
I think he will make more progress with his bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am inclined to think so. 
The Senator from New Hampshire, who always does his duty, 
had left the Chamber, and has returned to it, notwithstanding 
sickness in his family. Appreciating what we asked for, he re- 
turned to the Chamber under those circumstances. I move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, April 6, 
1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, April 5, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty and everliving God our Heavenly Father, in whom 
all wisdom, power, and goodness are centered, we lift up our 
hearts in fervent prayer with the millions who are at this 
moment praying for the success of our allied forces, who are 
engaged in a most terrific battle against the barbarians who 
would break through all barriers and check the onward march 
of civilization so well begun and so far advanced. 

Give, we beseech Thee, courage, strength, victory to our 
arms, that liberty, justice, peace, and righteousness may live, 
a blessing to untold generations; and all praise we will ascribe 
to Thee, for Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory 
forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


RATIFICATION OF PROHIBITION AMENDMENT BY DELAWARE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has a communication from the 
secretary of state of Delaware announcing the ratification by 
the legislature of that State of the prohibition amendment. 
The communication will be filed. 


HERBERT A. MEYER. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House resolution 297, directing the 
Secretary of War to furnish the House the facts in reference to 
the issuance of a commission as captain to Herbert A. Meyer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution, which the Clerk will 
report. 
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The Clerk rend as follows: 
House resolution 297. 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War. be, and he is hereby, directed 


to furnish to the House, for information of the House, as soon as 


racticable, the facts in reference to the issuance of a ee on to 
lerbert A. Meyer as captain in the Aviation. Section of the 81 
Corps; also one Information as to whether the recent official state- 
ments of the War Department discontinuing the issuance of commis- 
sions in the Army of the United States to persons in civil life and to 
registrants under the selective-draft act of y 18, 1917, were violated 
in the case of Herbert A. Meyer; also a list of all commissions which 
have been issued in violation of such procedure. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object, I did not 
eatch exactly the purpose of that resolution. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is a resolution asking the War Depart- 
ment. for information with: reference to, certain, appointments 
in the Army. The resolution is r@ported favorably from the 
Committee on Military Affairs and is now on the calendar. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Was it unanimously reported? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
purpose of the resolution of inquiry? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The purpose of the resolution of inquiry is 
to get some information from the War Department in regard to 
appointments. which are reported to have been made of men 
who are registered and liable to draft and about to be called to 
duty who have been given commissions in the Army and: as- 
signed to noneombatant places. It seems that about four or five 
months ago the War Department, through its bureau chiefs, in 
letters to Members of Congress and others, announced that it 
was its purpose henceforth not to give any more appointments 
in the Army to men who were registered. under the: selective 
draft law. Members of Congress so notified their constituents, 
and it was generally accepted all over the country that that was 
to be the policy of the department: In spite of that statement 
from the department we find that commissions have been issued 
to men who are registered under the draft who are about to be 
called to service, and that in many cases these men are commis- 
sioned to safety-first, noncombatant places, The committee be- 
lieved that that was hardly fair, and we wanted full informa- 
tion; as to the extent to which this pernicious practice has been 
allowed to go on. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understood the gentleman to answer me 
a while ago, this is a unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was.no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for: 


the present consideration of an omnibus pension bill that should 
have been passed two weeks ago to-duy. I understand there is 
no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER: This is not pension day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know. it is not, but I ask unanimous: con- 


sent 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of an omnibus pen- 
sion bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH: Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker; is 
it just one bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. One bill from the Invalid Pensions Com- 
mittee. I. think the Pensions Committee have two small bills, 
but the chairman of that committee has not come in yet. 

Mr. WALSH: The bill from the Invalid Pensions Committee, 
I understand, is a short one. 

Mr, RUSSELL. A short bill; I do not think it will take 20 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 10850. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Private Calendar, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask unanimous consent; that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider this bill in the House as in Committee of the. Whole, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 

The SPEAKER; The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 10850) granting pensions and ‘increase of pen- 
sions.to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors, of said. 
war was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 


8 authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject: to 
he provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 


ment Kentucky. 
‘of $86 per month in lieu — that 


sevent 


The name of John 8. Mott, late of Company E, One hundred and 
eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him à pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Arabella Miller, widow of Willlam Miller, late = Com- 
pany D; Fourteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of 825 per month. 

The name of Joshua Markley, late of Company K, Yifteenth.Regiment_ 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension: at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that is now receiving, 

The. name of Michael P. Wells, ~ of 5 A, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalzy, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that i is. now receivin; 

The name of Andrew King, late of n A, Sixth Regiment Wes’ 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay pension at the rate 25 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of r BOR Crouser, late of Company A, Seventh Re 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at t 
rate. of 830 per month in-lieu of that he is now. ow‘ receiving. 

name of Thomas Johnson, late of Company H Y Wity-sixth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pi jon at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hugh Thompson, late-of Company C One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer- Infan and pay him a 
pension at the rate of Beat month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of. Geor: Ison, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment: West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay hima pension: at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isabella C. Waddell, late 2 nurse, Medical Department, 
United Tat Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per mon 

The name of Edward O. 7 late of Company E. Second Regiment 
New York Veteran 88 and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Orrin J. Belden, late of Company D, One hundred and 
twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David tz, late of Company D, Eighteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is:now. receiving. \ 

The name of Jacob Conkle, late of r D. Fourth Regiment West 
Virginia Cavalry, and Company —, Seventh Re; nt West Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rute of $30: per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James. W. Rowland, * of Company E. Thirty-fifth 
Regiment Illinois. Volunteer Infantry, an Day him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin ng 

The N of Samuel H. Samples, late of Company Seventh. Re 
ment. West Virginia Volunteer yalry, and pay him a pension att e 
rate of $40 per month in lier of that he is now receiv: 

The name of Wilson Gaskill, late of Company G, nd Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pax. a pension at the rate of 830 per 
month in lieu of that he is now. receivin; ing. 

The name of William. H. Eply, late Company. I, One hundred 
fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, pay him 
at.the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now. recelvi 

he name of Newitt F. Gorrell, late of Canona D; Fo vty fifth Regi- 
ment; and Company F, Fiftieth Regiment. Misso Viluste Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is oa 5 e 

The name of Jonas F. Portney, agi rt 0} y: B. Forty-ninth Regi- 

Volunteer Infant an Ha a pension at the —— 
eis 1 — 1 


rose late of Company. * one hundred and 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a; pen- 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is 5 receiving. 
¢ Willian Sehmook, late of Compan 


ar Prone Volunteer 

The name of Johnson Harris, late. of be, is now 1. Twef -ninth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a Twenty. at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 via 

e name of Martha E. Sellers, widow of Samuel S. Sellers, late of: 

— t. Gilbreath’s company, Independent Scouts and Guides of Alabama, 

pay her a ee at the carea os $25.per month, 

onthe name of Criswell, late of Company G, Eighty-sixth Regi- 

ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pa pension. at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now. receiving. 

The name of Theresa E. ii former widow of Henson Bright, late 
of Company I, Fifth Re; Uinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at tho rate < 225 oe month. 

The name of David H. Rench, late of Company B. One hundred and 
at the vate oi Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension, 
— rate of 880 per month in lieu of that he is now ag So ar ng. 


he name of Lanham, late of Com Thirteenth Regi- 
Volunteer Infan and Se him a pension. pe, aa 


e- name of 
-fourth. Re; 


sar the 3 


2 — West Virginia 
rate of 836 per mon in lieu of that 

The name of Levi Mattern, late of ‘copay F. 
elghty-fourth 8 Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, a: y him 
a penhton at the rate of 836 per month in lieu of that 3 — Pine How 
receiving. 

The name of Seth W. Gray, late of Companies I and L, Seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 1 ‘at the rate of 
$86 per month in lieu of that he is how receivin, 1 

The David Mitzel, late of Companies and C, At tll ich he 


nume ot 
Regiment P Ivania Volünteer Infantry, and pay a pension 
at the rate of $3 month In lieu_of that ke is now . 
e name of re, late of Company K. Portyrsecond. 


Regiment: Missouri. Nolnntesrs try, pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. 3 late of the Second D e Batte: 
Wisconsin Light Artillery, and pay: him a on at the rate of 
per month in lien of that he is now — 


The name of Alonzo W. 5 late of ompapy I, Twenty-ffth 
Re; Sg — and 1 pension at i t. Iowa Volunteer: Infantry. 
pay him at Po aes of $30 per month in lieu of that he 

is now) receiyin, 


The name of ‘Martin. Guthrie, helpless and dependent child of Perry; 
nee ee of compen K. Baty, 3 9 Volunteer In- 
Th Pay Davia to: p iate of af Comi — 8 -seyenth Regi- 
e name o y n, 0 y 
ment’ Indiana Volunteer. B. 2 hira ent 
Veteran Reserve: C „ and pay re ae oe At the rate of: $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of George S. Winans, late of Company I, One hundred and 
fifty-second Regimen 
pension at the rate of = per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Katie 


T 
forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that h 

The name of Butler george, late of 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 

O per month in lieu of that ving. 

The name of Alexander Klinedinst, late of Company D, Eighty-sev- 
enth n Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $4 r month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Myron I. Hartwell, late of Company F, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry I. Crane, late of Companie- B and G, One hun- 
dred and seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer antry, and pay him 
a peanon. at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Lucius A. West, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Krieger, late of Company K, One hundred and 
first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 2 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now ee 

The name of James D. Montgomery, late of Company D, Third Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph M. Wagner, alias Joseph Mann, iate of Company 
I, Fourth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a oo at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
celxing. 

The name of John W. Leathers, late of Company G, Sixtieth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Lakey, late of Company A, Seventy-fifth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now e g 

The name of James G. B. Lamb, late of Compan , Twenty-sixth 
Regiment, and Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
gantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Story, late of Company K, First Regiment Ar- 
kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 
per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of John Shoup, late of Company B. One hundred and sixty- 
ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 100 per month in lieu of that he is now recelying. 

The name of Samuel Gooding, late of Company F, One hundred and 
seyentieth Re ent Ohto National Guard Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Burkhart, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert Harris, late of Company C, Nineteenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer i 7 aeh and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now 9 

The name of Esto A. Makepeace, late of Company B, One hundred 
and thirtieth Regiment Indiana Voluntecr etek and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James D. Webb, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nicholas Wetzel, late of Company L, First Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. : 

The name of James W. Page, late of ey E. Maine Coast Guards 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. . 

The name of James Van Riper, late of Company A, One hundred and 
fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Shoeman, widow of Dayid Shoeman, late of 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

Tus name of Hezekiah S. Williams, allas Hezekiah Straw, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a poumon at the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Horace W. Brown, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas A. Jamison, late of Company G, Forty-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $60 per month in lieu of that he is now reei 

he name of William M. Henderson, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Rosborough, late of Company E, Thirtieth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is_now receiving. 

The name of Williams Sollars, late of Companies A and D, Forty- 
ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 1 and pay him a pen- 
slon at the rate of $40 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oliver J. Boord, late of Company C, Highty-sixth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
on ee per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Allice L. Enloe, helpless and dependent child of Edwin T. 
Enloe, late of Company D, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pens on at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Van Schoyk, late of Company I, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob P. Ellis, late of Company B, One hundred and 
thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lucretia Napier, dependent mother of Richard Napier 
late of Company H, Fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 


The name of Seth K. Coats, late of Company D, Thirty-first Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jasper N. Woods, late of Company C, Forty-third Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of James K. P, Morelock, late of Company B, Thirty-ninth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Daniel McCammon, late of Company A, Thirty-ffth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him à pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi P. Fodrea, laté of Company A, One hundred and 
first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David R. Pringle, late of 9 E, Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy, Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jeremiah Hyatt, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
recelying. 

The name of Jarrett E. Burgess, late of Company K, Third Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalrx, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Lemon, late of the Twenty-second Battery, Ohio 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Arthur W. Brittingham, late of Company I, One hundred 
and twenty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of L. Ethel Bolton, helpless and dependent child of Charles 
W. Bolton, late of Company I, Ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and per bee a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Maggie L. Oliver, helpless and dependent child of John 
M. Oliver, late of Company F, Thirty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Philip 1, late of Company B, First Ohio Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ambrose J. Knapp, late of Company A, Third New York 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in Heu of that he is now e 

The name of Milton T. Monroe, late of Company A, Eighty-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 750 

The name of William A. Aultman, late of Company I, One hundred 
and n Regiment Ohio Volunteer 5 and pay him a 
Konnan at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Ellas B. Green, late of Battery D, Third New York Vol- 
unteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annia Branigan, widow of John J. Branigan, late of 
Compan C, Fourth Regiment, and Company L, Twelfth Regiment Illi- 
pauk Vo unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month. 

The name of John M. Culver, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Berry, widow of Caleb Berry, late of Company 
G. One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Isaac L. Prescott, late of Company B. One hundred and 
twenty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of William Newton, late of Company A, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William II. Kendall, late of Company G, Diguth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Aena Riffle, late of Company C, One hundred and thirty- 
third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Powers, late of Company E, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment, and unassigned, Thirty-third Regiment. New Jersey Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Henry J. Olmstead, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John M. Robison, late of Company B. One hundred and 
eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Eli Shidler, late of Company K, Forty-third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edwin Andrews, late of Company D, Hatch's battalion 
Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Uriah Smith, alias William Edwards, late of Company I. 
One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 3 und 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Munday, former widow of Donaldson Mar- 
tin, late of Company B, Eighty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pemon at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Daniel Ault, late of Company F, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now recelying. 

The name of William R. Brummett, late of Company E. Third Regi- 
inent Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eva M. Bevier, widow of James E. Bevier, late of Com- 
pany H. Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Eli Abbott, late of Company D, One hundred and ninety- 
second . Ohio Volunteer W and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lleu of that he is now Mint te 

The name of John Megchee, late of Company IL, Third Regiment 
hee one Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 

er month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Henry C. Crooks, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regl- 
ment Missouri Volunteer 888 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now e 

The name of Nelson White, late of Company , Fortieth Regiment 
and Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

Ihe name of Mary A. i widow of Reuben D. Kiplinger, late 
of Company C, Forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of David L. Buchannan, Jate of Company G, One hundred 
and forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a 1 5 at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Chester E. Kyte, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
New York Volunteer Mounted Rifles, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mortimer L. Woodward, late of Company G, Forty- 
fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jeremiah McIntosh, late of Company D, Sixth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Velunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Heu of that he is now 5 

The name of Michael Ham, late of Company H, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment, and Company G, One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edmon Wade West, late of Company G, Elghth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cayalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Samuel J. Vaughn, late of Company C, One hundred and 
forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of Soe Ber month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank W. Henninger, late of Company D, One hundred 
and ninety-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Garrison J. Jaques, late of Company D, Ninety-first 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Sarah L. Seltzer, widow of A. Frank Seltzer, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Charles G. Mack, Jate of Company B, One hundred and 
ninety-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of James C. Moore, late of Company G, One hundred and 
sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pensicn at the rate of $40 per month in leu of that he is now re- 
eiving. 
£ The NAmE of Irving Holcomb, late of compans B, One hundred and 
twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

iving. 
ne name of Philo M. Russell, late of Company G, Twenty-eishth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of William C. McGhee, late of Company H. Thirty-fifth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 5 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 7 

The name of Robert Harper, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The Some of Eli Smith, late of Company K, One hundred and 
fifieenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $86 per month in lieu of that he is now EE 

The name of Rachel Woggerman, former widow of Daniel Lobaugh, 
late of Company F, Seventy-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her £ pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John Wisner, late of Company K, One hundred and ofA 
first Regiment, and Company E, Forty-sixth Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in len of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry B. Towner, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben . late of Battery A, First Regiment Mis- 
sourt Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Williamson, late of Company L, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William W. Robinson, late of Company A, Fourth Regi- 
ment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Cross, late of Company L, Third Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David G. R. Poteet, late of Company I, Fifty-third Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Mary E. Croasmun, widow of Oliver Croasmun, late of 
Company A, One hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John H. Nickerson, late ef Company D, Third Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William D. Dunkerson, late of Compay B, Seventeenth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter 1 late of Company I. Thirteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William G. Abbott, late of Company B, Fifty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer 5 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now rece f. 

The name of Sabina Chaney, former widow of Wiliam J. Burcham, 
late of Company C, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a 8 at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Michael Reichert, late of Company H, Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of John A. Hollander, late of Company I, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of William T. Eager, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Aaron Hall, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment, Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry? and Company H, Fifty-third Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William S. Kiddey, late of Company K, Third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $27 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Martin, late of Company D, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Sprague, now Ett, dependent mother of George 
W. Sprague, late of Company F. One hundred and twenty-eighth Regt- 
ment New York Volunteer . and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henry. Weitzel, late of Company F, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50‘per month in lieu of that he Is now recelving. 

The name of William Logan, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marcus L. K. Wells, late of Company C, Forty-fifth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William P. Dorton, late of Company & Thirty-ninth 
aanmer Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Patton Coomer, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Uriah T. Alley, late of Company L, Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer sotan and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edgar W. Lauck, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now N. ec 

he name of Columbus Sampson, late of Companies F and C. First 
Regiment District of Columbia Volunteer Infantry, and Company B. 
Second Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
saree pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of William A. Campbell, late of Company C, Thirteenth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 8 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Henry G. C. Rose, late of Company G, Tenth 3 
Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and Thirty-seventh Company, Second 
Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John P. Simonds, late of Company H, First Regiment 
New York Volunteer Mounted Rifies, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John B. Williams, late of company M, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James A. Burk, late of Company K. Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


H. R. 594. John S. Mott. H. R. 6991. Joseph M. Wagner, 
II. R. 788. Arabella Miller. alias Joseph Mann. 
II. R. 1350. Joshua Markley. H. R. 7109. John W. Leathers. 

II. R. 1362. Michael P. Wells. H. R. 7200. Charles II. Lakey. 

H. R. 1380. Andrew King. H. R. 7202. James G. B. Lamb. 
H. R. 1382. Lafayette Crouser. II. R. 7210. Charles Story. 

II. R. 1483. Thomas Johnson. II. R. 7216. John Shoup. 

H. R. 1941. Hugh Thompson. II. R. 7278. Samuel Gooding. 

H. R. 1986. George J. ilson. II. R. 7308. Joseph Burkhart. 

II. R. 2038. Isabella C. Waddell. II. R. 7371. Robert Harris. 

H. R. 2519. Edward C. Wright. II. R. 7373. Esto A. Makepeace. 
II. R. 2520. Orrin J. Belden. II. R. 7420. James D. Webb. 

H. R. 2558. David Lantz. II. R. 7482. Nicholas Wetzel. 

II. R. 2761. Jacob Conkle. H. R. 7499. James W. Page. 

I. R. 2802. James W. Rowland. II. R. 7508. James Van Riper. 

II. R. 3513. Samuel II. Samples. II. R. 7612. Elizabeth Sbhoeman. 
H. R. 3595. Wilson Gaskill. II. R. 7706. Hezekiah S. Williams, 
II. R. 3598. Wiiliam II. Eply. alias Hezekiah Straw. 
H. R. 3870. Newitt F. Gorrell, II. R 7735. Horace W. Brown. 

H. R. 4337. Jonas F. Fortney. II. R. 7805. Thomas A. Jamison. 
H. R. 4621. Ambrose Wells. H. R. 7819. William M. Henderson. 
H. R. 4751. William Schmook. II. R. 7823. William J. Rosborough, 
H. R. 5233. Johnson Harris. II. R. 8080. William Sollars. 

II. R. 5304. Martha E. Sellers. II. R. 8112. Oliver J. Boord. 

H. R. 5320. William Criswell. II. R. 8123. Allice L. Enloe. 

II. R. 5352. Theresa E. Bright. II. R. 8136. John Van Schoyk. 

II. R. 5385. David E. Rench. II. R. 8155. Jacob P. Ellis. 

II. R. 5464. Abraham Lanham. II. R. 8206. Lucretia Napier. 

II. R. 5503. Levi Mattern. II. R. 8220. Seth K. Coats. 

H. R. 5603. Seth W. Gray. I. R. 8262. Jasper N. Woods. 

H. R. 5618. David Mitzel. H. R. 8284. James K. P. Morelock. 
II. R. 5754. Charles Kilgore. II. R. 8285. Daniel McCammon. 

II. R. 5759. John W. Roads. II. R. 8475. Leyi P. Fodrev. 

II. R. 5844. Alonzo W. Covert. II. R. 8483. David R. Pringle. 

H. R. 5921. Martin Guthrie. H. R. 8510. Jeremiah Hyatt. 

II. R. 5946. David Compton. H. R. 8256. Jarrett E. Burgess. 
II. R. 6207. George S. Winans. II. R. 8537. David Lemon. 

H. R. 6423. Kattie Edds. II. R. 8671. Arthur W. Brittingham. 
H. R. 6471. Robert McGill. II. R. 8794. L. Ethel Bolton. 

H. R. 6475. George Houts. II. R. 8818. Maggie L. Oliver. 

II. R. 6498. Butler George. II. R. 8955. Philip 2 

II. R. 6557. Alexander Klinedinst. H. R. 9020. Ambrose J. Knapp. 
H. R. 6686. Myron I. Hartwell. II. R. 9113. Milton T. Monroe. 

II. R. 6804. Henry II. Crane. II. R. 9125. William A. Aultman. 
II. K. 6806. Lucius A. West. II. R. 9134. Elias B. Green. 

H. R. 6814. Jacob Krieger. II. R. 9177. Annie Branigan, 

II. R. 6834. James D. Montgomery. H. R. 9231. John M. Culver. 
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II. R. 9419. Margaret Berrx. H. R. 10238. Eli Smith. 

II. R. 9483. Isaac L Prescott. H. R. 10260, Rachel Woggerman. 

H. R. 9447. William Newton. H. R. 16276. John J. Wisner. 

II. R. 9448. Wiliam II. Kendall. II. R. 10278. Henry B. Towner. 

H. R. 9471. Cyrus Rife. H. R. 1 . Reuben Sumpter. 

II. R. 9472. James Powers. H. R. 10283. James Williamson. 

I. R. 9526. Henry J. Olmstead. H. R. 10315. William W. Robinson. 

II. R. 9595. John M. Robison. H. R. 10841. Charles W. Cross. 

II. R. 9596. Eli Shidler. H. R. 10345. David G. R. Poteet. 

II. R. 9606. Edwin Andrews. II. R. 10374. Mary E. Crousmun. 

H. R. 9658. Uriah Smith, alias Wil- H. R. 10382. John H. Nickerson. 
Edwards. H. R. 10383. William D. Dunkerson. 

II. R. 9660. Elizabeth A. Munday. HI. R. 10388. Peter Jacoby. 

H. R. 9676. Daniel Ault. H. R. 10389. William G. Abbott. 

H. R. 9687. William R. Brummett. H. R. 10402. Sabina Chaney. 

H. R. 9742. Eva M. Bevier. H. R. 10420. Michael Reichert. 

H. R. 9745. Eli bott. II. R. 10421. John A. Hollander. 

II. R. 9763. John Megehee. II. R. 10441. William T. Bager. 

II. R. 9851, Henry C. Crooks. II. R. a Aaron H 

H. R. 9859. Nelson White. II. R. 10449. William S. Kiddey. 

H. R. 9938. Mary A. Kiplinger. H. R. 10451. Andrew J. urtin. 

H. R. 9940. David L. Buchannan. H. R. 10461. Mary Sprague, now 

H. R. 9954. Chester E. Kyte. ett. 

II. R. 9982. Mortimer L. Woodward. H.R.10465. Henry Weitzel. 

H. R. 9983. Jeremiah McIntosh, II. R. 10489. William Logan. 

II. R. 10002. Michael Ham. II. R. 10497. Marcus I. K. Wells. 

II. R. 10004, Edmon Wade West. II. R. 10498. William P. Dorton. 

H. R. 10030. Samuel J. Vaughn. H. R. 10528. Patton Coomer. 

H. R. 10118. Frank W. Henninger. II. R. 10532. Uriah T. Alley. 

II. R. 10169 J. Jaques. II. R. 10838. Edgar W. Lauck. 

H. R. 10173 Sarah L. Seltzer. H. R. 10541. Columbus Sampson 

II. R. 10174. Charles G. Mack. II. R. 10545. William A. Campbell. 

II. R. 10179. James C. Moore. II. R. 10586. Henry G. C. Rose. 

I. R. 10212. Irving Holcomb. II. R. 10374. John P. Simonds. 

H. R. 10222. Philo M. Russell. H. R. 10876. John B. Williams. 

H. R. 10229. William C. McGhee. II. R. 10806. James A. Burk. 

H. R. 10248. Robert Harper. 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Russer a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up a pension bill, House biH 10924. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a pension bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 10924) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such sol- 
diers and sailors. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 
the gentleman intend te call up any other bills? 

Mr. TILLMAN. This is the only bill, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a short bill? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Les. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

‘The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws 

The name of Geo W. Keenan, late of Compan 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James E. Martin, late of Company M, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per mon 


The name of John P. y, late of Company H, Ninth Illinois Volun- 
is and War with 8. „ and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per month. 


The name of Thomas E. Tanner. late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer 8 War with Spain, and pay him 4 pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of G. Phillips, alias Gordon L. Phillips, late of Com- 
pen & Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with 

pain, and pay him 9 at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Orv. C. Bott, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment 
Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 month. 

The name of Lorenzo D. Romine, late of Company K. 9 Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of per month. 

The name of James A, Annas, late of Company L, Fourth Regiment 


Wisconsin Velunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of Frank A, Crawford, late of Tro „Third Regiment 
` United States Ca „War with Spain, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $12 per mon 
The name of Charles H. Howell, late of company D, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, 


ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War wi 
| pension at the rate of 8 per month. 


I, Thirteenth Regi- 
him 


The name of Bernhard Bolen, late of Company A, Thirtieth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

‘The name of Yeomans, late of Troop C, Sixth ct rv United 

Regiment United States 


States Cavalry, and Company L, Twentie 


| Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 


per month. 

The name of John Groth, late cf the Hospital Corps, United States 
3 a Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 812 

r month. 

The name of Percy H. Allen, late of Company F. Second Battalion of 
Engineers, United States Army, War with Spain, and pay hima pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leo A. pind late of Companies E and H, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 month. 

‘The name of garet C. „ dependent mother of William II. 
Fargo, deceased, late of the United States Navy, Hegoan Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 520 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of T. McBHlvaney, late of see pe C-2, Arkansas Veteran 
Infantry, and Company K, Thirty-third egiment United States In- 
ort a War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 

The name of Otis H. Sidener, late of Company F, Thirty-minth Regi- 
Spain, and pay him a 


The name of Frank Barrow, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 

United States Infantry “Regular Establishment — — 
es Infantry, ment, an ma pension 
mt the rate of $12 month. 275 ey 

The name of Joshua W. Reed, late of the United States Navy. Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in 


lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Julian A. Wiggins, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Texas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 month, 

The name of James L. Henderson, late of Com y B, Fourth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer gooey © War with § and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, ` 

The name of Lewis Speie, late of Troop A, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Geurge A. Holmes, late of Company H, Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles A. Swander, late of Company C, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Diven, dependent mother of Edward T. Diven, gr., 
deceased, late of Company I, t Regiment Maryland Volunteer In- 
fantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that is now 5 
The name of William J. McCabe, late Company I, Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eugene A. Hendricks, late of Company A, Plest Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

e e tatty War edn Epela aa pa e 
i p Volunteer Infantry, War pi an him a sion 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that be is — —ͤ—e— 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to said committee: 5 


H. R. 1432. George W. Keenan. II. R. 7322. Otis H. Sidener. 
H. R. 1819. James E. Martin. H. R. 8217. Frank C. Barrow. 
II. R. 2238. John P. Kirby. II. R. 8684. Louis Settles. 
II. R. 2244. Thomas E. Tanner. II. R. 9207. Joshua W. Reed. 
II. R. 2246. Leslie G. Phillips, alias I. R. 9365. Le Speie. 

Gordon L. Phillips. H. R. 9421. Julian A. Wiggins. 
H. R. 2422. Orville C. Bolt. II. R. 9463. James L. Henderson. 
H. R. 2276. Lorenzo D. Romine, II. R A. Holmes. 
H. R. 2280. James A. Annas. H. R. 9892. Charles A. Swander, 
H.R. 7 nk A. Crawford. H. R. 10058. William J. McCabe. 
H. R. 4011, Charles H. Howell. H. R. 10133. Mary Diven. 
II. R. 4080. Bernard Bolen. II. R. 10146. Bugene A. Hendricks 
II. R. 4291. Yeomans. H. R. 10584. Mace H. Corsbie. 
H. R. 6238. Percy H. Allen. II. R. 15567. John Groth. 
H. R. 6340. Leo A. Kelly. H. R. 73112. T. Meklvany. 


— 


I. R. 6568, Margaret C. Fargo. 

Mr. ‘TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to the final passage. 

The ‘previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and rend a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TLAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9352. An act to amend an act entitled “ An act provid- 
ing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 1890, 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 
Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
on April 4, 1918, that they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 
H. R. 11123, An act to amend an act approved September 24, 
1917, entitled “An act te authorize an additional issue of bonds 


1918. 


to meet expenditures for the national security and defense and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend additional credit to foreign Governments, and for other 
purposes.” 


BRIDGE ACROSS CLARK FORK RIVER, BONNER COUNTY, IDAHO. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 4102, and consider the 
same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 4102, a bridge 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


An act (S. 4102) granting the consent of Congress to the county com- 
missioners of Bonner County, Idaho, to construct a bridge across the 
Clark Fork River in Bonner County, Idaho. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is heron granted to 
the county commissioners of Bonner County, Idaho, and their successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Clark Fork River, in Bonner County, Idaho, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the yillage of 
Clark Fork, in the county of Bonner, in e State of Idaho, in ac- 
cordance with the 8 of the act entitled An act to regulate 
tod construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 


6. * 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third "time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FRENCH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

The bill (H. R. 10593) of similar tenor was laid on the table. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 10843, a pension 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the bill H. R. 10843, a pension bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, when was this 
bill reported? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. On March 19, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H, R. 10843) 6 and increase o 
tain soldiers and sailors o e Re: 
soldiers and sailors of wars other 
of such soldiers and sailors. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the peona laws— 

The name of Andrew Heuser, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of James Park, late of Company K. Ninth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edmund S. Auld, alias Storey E. Auld, late of Company 
K, First Regiment North Dakota Volunteer tamany, War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. i 

The rame of Jeddo Q. McNatt, late of Company B, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a penr- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James R. Hays, late of Troop L, First Texas Cav- 
alry, Ayie with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of William L. Snider, late of paor IJ. First Regiment 
United States arent War with Spain, and pay him a peusion at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas J. Harris, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment 
New York Volunteer . War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George Tuffendsam, late of 9 M, Second Bi 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Pauline A, Randt, dependent mother of John W. Randt, 
deceased, late of Company I, Twenty-first Regiment United States In- 
Rants War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Andrew E. Younginer, late of the Thirteenth Recruit 
Company, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George H. McCauley, late of Company G, Second Regi- 
ment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Dick Parker, late of Company A, First Regiment Tennes- 
see Volunteer erin War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 8 

The name of Francis O. Nash, late acting assistant surgeon in the 
United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry W. Kappes, late of United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay eae a pension at the rate of TARD month. 

The name of Eddy B. Stevens, late first lieutenant, ird Regiment 

Far with Spain, and pay him a pen- 


United States Volunteer Infantry, W 
sion at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


pensions to cer- 
ular prar and Navy, and certain 
han the Civil War, and to widows 
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The name of Arthur H. Loomis, late of Company E, Twenty-second 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, Wer with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Howard A. Littlejohn, late of Heavy Battery, South 
Carolina Volunteer Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Pollock T. Harbold, late of Company M. First Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Lemial S. Darr, late of Troop B, Eighth United States 
Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 


per month, 
ital Corps, United States 


The name of Frank W. Allen, late of H 
Ariy War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of TRR E. Neargarder, late of United States Marine 
Corps, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wilburn Hall, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George W. Bean, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment 
Tilinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harry Owen, late of the United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month, 

The name of John Ashton, late of Company E, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John T. Garrett, iate of Company K, Fourth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 pas month. 

„The name of Raiph A. Finicle, late of Company L, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Arthur J. Jerome, late of Company D. Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John E. Root, late of Troop D, Eighth Regiment United 
States Cavalary, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Pearley P. Beal, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Hospital Corps, United States ati hy 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of David Mann, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Greene B. Caywood, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rosco Wilkins, late of Eleventh Recruit Company, Gen- 
eral Service Infantry, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and 
Pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

he name of Trigg Lewis, late of Company G, Third Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Joseph Harris, late of Troop C. Tenth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Smoot, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Carl Z. Work, late of the United States Navy, War with 
Spain, and pay him a penoa at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George M. Federkiel, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. S 

The name of Frank A. Pfefferle, late of the United States Navy, 
Sertar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Martin L. Payne, late of Company F, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of George W: Hyland, late of Company I, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Walter L. Jewell, late of Troop B, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Leo Voelker. late of Company B, Second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William V. Schwoyer, late of Company M, Ninetecnth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Howard P. Hare, late of the Eighteenth Company, 
United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward P. Gallagher, late of Company G, Two hundred 
and third Regiment New Tork Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay. him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of George W. Boling iate of Company H, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay 7 55 a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. z 

The name of Charles F. Schiller, late of Troop B, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Simpkins, late of Company D, Forty-second 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. ~ 

The name of Robert Dinsmore, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hulbert O. White, dependent father of Claude R. White, 
deceased, late of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spata and p. im a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Weddington, late of the Eighteenth Company 
United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 
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The name of Michael Lacey, late of Com L, Third Battalion 
Engineers, United States Army, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 78 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Charles L. Johnson, late of Troop M. First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John D. Bridgman, iate of Battery B, Utah Volunteer 
ae Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. | 

The name of George W. Craig, late of Company D, Third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Charles F. Sparger, late of brn, ge K, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States 5 War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate 5 1 057 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Shirley, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles L. McClure, late of Company M. Second Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
ces at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


The name of Richard Thrash, late of Troop A, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Amos H. Archer, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
virgins Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Franklin A. Peters, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, and 8 E. First Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
. ar with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month, 

The name of William 5 late of Troop K, Fifth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The nme of Bernard Klatt, late of ae G, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and Troop I, T Regiment United States 
8 with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 817 
per month. 

The name of William F. Graham, late of Company D. Third Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Olaf H. Heieie, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Elmer R. Harrington, late of Company A. Third Regt- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Thaddeus M. Kelly, late cadet, United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a a on at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
rece on 

The name of Martin Quinn, late of Company D, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Martin Salmon, late of Com y K. Ninth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elmer F. Malone, late of Twentieth Battery United 
i er eee Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate o. r month. 

The hame of James Manning, late of Company E. Forty-second 1 5 85 
ment United States Volunteer infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a ion at the rate of $17 per month. 

he name of John Bush, late of Company F, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a 4 77605 at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Christine Cook, dependent mother of Frederick H. Cook, 
deceased, late of Company L, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer 
poe pS yh with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Charles H. Carey, late captgin and assistant surgeon 
Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him 2 S pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now rece 5 

The name St Robert T. Ridings, late of Battery F. Fourth Regiment 


The name of Luther S. Campbell, late of Company C, Third Reet 

„ War with Spain, and pay him 

a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Samuel D. Lee, late of the Twenty-sixth Company 
United greed coas: 7912 25 Pauar Establishment, and pay him a 

ension at the rate o r month. 

E The name of Leontine M. Cremerieux, late nurse, Medical Depart- 
„ment United States Army, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William C. Crockett, late of Company G. Second Regl- 
re Vi o 8 arumun ao with Spain, and pay him a 

msion at the rate o per month. 
ehe name of Wiliam M. Simms, late of Troop L, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Stanley W. Lemley, late of Company L, Third Battalion 
United States Engineers, United States Army, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Leahy, dependent mother of Cornelius J. Leahy, 
late of Company A, Thirfy-sixth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Onn gans of 1 5 of Company — Fourth Regiment 

io Volunteer Infantry, War w Spain, and pay him a pension a 
rate of $30 per month 14 lieu of that he is now receiving, 


The name of James Stapleton, late of Company I, Two hundred and 
second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of t he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mart Bradshaw, late of Company A, Twenty-seventh 


Regiment United States Infantry. War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 


sion at the rate of $17 per month. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to said committee: 


H. R. 701. Andrew Heuser. H. R. 7242. Howard P. Hare. 

H. R. 753. James Park. H. R. 7317. Edward P. Gallagher. 

H. R. 957. Edmund S. Auld, alias E George W. Boling. 
Storey E. Auld. H. R. 7485. Charles Schiller. 

H. R. 996. Jeddo Q. McNatt. II. R. 7 David Simpkins. 

II. R. 1194. James R. Hays. H. R. 7524. Robert Dinsmore. 

H. R. 1244. William L. Snider. H. R. 7592. Hulbert O. White. 

H. R. 1613. Thomas J. Harris. H. R. 7704. William Weddington. 

H. R. 1817. George Tuffendsam. H. R. T707. Michael Lacey. 

H. R. 1925. Pa e A. Randt. I. R. 7723. Charles L. Johnson. 

H. R. 2210. Andrew E. Younginer. II. R. 7878. John P. Bridgman. 

II. R. 2237. George H. McCauley. H. R. 7933. George W. Craig. 

H. R. 2706. Dick Parker. H. R. 7975. Charles F. Sprarger. 

II. R. 2824. Francis O. Nash. H. R. 8060. William J. ley. 

H. R. 2994. Henry W. Kappes. II. R. 8064. Charles L. McClure. 

H. R. 3188. Eddy B. Stevens. H. R. 8072. Richard Thrash. 

H. R. 3629. Arthur H. Loomis. H. R. 8403. Amos II. Archer. 

II. R. 3693. Howard A. Littlejohn. II. R. 8572. Franklin A. Peters. 

H. R. 3943. Pollock T. Harbold. H. R. 8578. William Leihsing. 

H. R. 4008. Lemuel S. Darr. H. R. 8653. Bernard Klatt. 

H. R. 4089. Frank W. Allen. H. R. 8654, William F. Graham. 

H. R. 4275. Joseph E. Neargarder. H. R. 8664. Olaf II. Heiele. 

H. R. 4555. Wilburn Hall. II. R. 8676. Elmer R. Harrington. 

II. R. 4926. George W. Bean. I. R. 8813. Thaddeus M. Kelly. 

H. R. 5178. Harry en H. R. 8907. Martin Quinn. _ 

H. R. 5302. John Ashton. II. R. 9030. Martin Salmon, 

II. R. 5458. John T. Garrett. H. R. 9126. Elmer F. Malone. 

II. R. 5509, Ralph A. Finicle. II. R. 9127. James Manning. 

H. R. 5689. Arthur J. Jerome. H. R. 9189. John Bush. 

II. R. 5785, John E. Root. H. R. 9334. Christine Cook. 

II. R. 5860. Pearley P. Beal. H. R. 9342. Charles H. Carey 

H. R. 5884. David Mann. H. R. $362. Robert T. Ridings. 

H. R. 5898. Greene B. Caywood. II. R. 9381. John ttie. 

H. R. 6212. Rosco Wilkins. H. R. 9401. Robert W. Griffen. 

H. R. 6222. Trigg Lewis. H.R. Luther 8. Campbell. 

H. R. 6313. Joseph Harris. H. R. 9664. Samuel D. Lee, 

H. R. 6502. John F. Smoot. H. R. 9692. Leontine M. Cremerienx 

H. R. 6735. Carl Z. Work. II. R. 9702. Willlam C. Crockett. 

H. R. 6768. George M. Federkiel. H. R. 9756. William M. Simms. 

H. R. 6770. Frank A. Pfefferle. H. R. 9803. Stanley W. Lemley. 

H. R. 6871. Martin L. Payne. H. R. 9848. Mary Leahy. 

H. R. 6897. George W. Hyland. H. R. 9915. Harry E. an. 

II. R. 7045. Walter L. Jewell. II. R. 10042. James Stapleton. 

II. R. 7056. Leo Voelker. H. R. 11020. Mart Bradshaw. 

H. R. 7124. William V. Schwoyer. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

“Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill in reference 
to pension bills. I notice that this is granting increase of pen- 
sions in some cases and original pensions in others to the sol- 
diers in the Regular Army and soldiers of the Spanish War, 
and so on, 

Mr, KEY of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. DYER. Are these cases where men have applied for a 
pension under the general law and been rejected in each ease? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Where they have made applications to the 
2 for original or increase pensions, and they have been re- 

ected. 

Mr. DYER. Is it necessary that a soldier must have made ap- 
plication to the Pension Bureau and been rejected before the 
committee considers his claim? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Unless it is apparent that the soldier 
would not have had a pensionable status under existing law. 

Mr. DYER. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
about the cases of widows of the Spanish War and Philippine 
insurrection soldiers. In this bill I do not see a single widow 
provided for, 5 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, I will explain the situation. It is like this: 
Last fall the House, when it passed the war-risk insurance bill, 
increased the rate of pensions of Civil War widows and Spanish 
War widows to $25 a month; that is, for those widows whose 
names were then on the roll and those who hereafter may be 
placed on the roll. That, in a large measure, disturbed the pres- 
ent rate that the Pension Committee had agreed upon, and be- 
fore we could proceed to grant further pensions and increase of 
pensions to widows it was necessary for us to get in touch with 
the Senate Committee on Pensions and have some understand- 
ing as to the rate that the two committees would give, if possi- 
ble. The chairman of the Senate committee recently died, and 
there being no head to that committee, it was impossible to get 
in touch with any member of the committee who would assume 
responsibility in such matters. Recently Senator Walsh, of 
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Montana, has been appointed chairman of that committee, and 
he has stated that he would appoint a subcommittee to confer 
with a subcommittee on pensions in the House with a view to 
taking up and fixing some rate that would be agreeable. That 
subcommittee will meet some time this week, I hope, to deter- 
mine the rate, and as soon as the committee can get together 
and have an understanding the House committee will proceed 
to consider pensions for Spanish War widews and all other 
widows. 

Mr. DYER. I am glad to hear the gentleman state that, be- 
cause there are many deserving cases awaiting action. I am 
sure the chairman of the committee and the committee itself is 
doing its full duty, but there are many cases of widows of the 
Spanish War and of the Philippine insurrection whose applica- 
tions have been rejected on some technicality in the Pension 
Office: Many of them are dependent, with children, and suffer- 
ing to some extent, and they have not been receiving the same 
consideration as other war widows. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. They will receive consideration very soon. 

Mr. DYER. I hope the gentleman will urge it. 

The folowing committee amendment was agreed to: 

Pege 14, line 4, strike out the folowing: “The name of Harry E. 
Bryan, late of Company G, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pa, y him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
In lieu of that he is aan „ the soldier having died. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lanruicum, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL PROPERTY, 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged report from the 
Committee on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 262. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adeption of this resolution the 
House shali resolve itself into the Committee of N Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 10022, 8 “A 
bill autherizing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the site and 
building now under construction thereon, known as the Arlington Hotel 
bate “ta be AAA ARTTA BATALE TRAS LODEN OAA ARDUS COPARE 

e 

bill; that at the conclusion of eral debate the bill shall con- 
* — under the five-minute rule for amendments, and after the bill 
shall have been perfected In the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Unten the ame shall be reported to eh House with such 
amendments and recommendation as the Committee of the Whole may 
make, whereupon 1 question shall be considered as ordered 
upon the bill. and amendments thereto, to final without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from North 
Carolina will pardon me, I thought it was understood that this 
rule was not going to be reported. The gentleman from ‘Tennes- 
see Mr. Ganuzrrl and myself tried this morning to get in touch 
with the gentleman, in order to confer with him about the mat- 
ter. We agreed that it was not necessary to call up this rule, 

“and concluded that it was not necessary at this time to pass the 

bill to which the rule referred; that the matter could be ad- 
zusted by a simple appropriation from the Appropriation Com- 
mittee reimbursing the emergency fund with the amount which 
the President took from such fund and expended for the pur- 
chase of the Arlington site and building. I talked with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury n few moments ago. He had no objec- 
tion to this course. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I am glad indeed to learn that from 
the gentleman, and very glad indeed to learn that the resolution 
is not necessary. The fact is, the provisions of the bill author- 
izing the purchase of the Arlington property will have to be 
changed. I got here just as quickly as I could, but was not 
present when the conference took place. I ask unanimous con- 
sent. if that be necessary, to withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not have to get unani- 
mous consent. The gentleman withdraws the resolution. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Do I understand that the rule 
that was submitted by the gentleman from North Carolina has 
been withdrawn? 

The SPEAKER. It has been withdrawn. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10069) mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation 


of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes. Pending that motion I would like to inquire if the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KxxNZDx] is in the Hall? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Kexnnepy was here a few 
moments ago, but he went away understanding that the other 
matter was coming up just submitted and withdrawn by the 
gentleman from North Curolina [Mr. Pov]. I suggest to the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. Saart} that he arrange 
that general debate shall proceed with the understanding that 
the time shall be controlled by him and Mr. Kre-=:epy in equal 
parts, ing the fixing of the amount of time until later. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, pending the return of Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, then, I ask unanimous consent that the time of general 
debate be controlled one-half by myself and one-half by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be con- 
trolled half and half by himself and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. KENNEDY]. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
trust the House will indulge me for just a moment. I hope that 
we shall all cut down general debate on the appropriation bills 
and on other bills as much as possible, not, however, to inter- 
fere with a full and fair discussion of their merits. I am con- 
fident that if the membership of the House will eooperate with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] and myself 
we shall be able to adjourn certainly by the ist of July, and 
we hope earlier. [Applause.] Heretofore we have all had our 
fears in respect to the Senate; we have thought that it mat- 
tered not how early we concluded our business here, the Senate 
could be relied on to take its full and dignified time in con- 
cluding its business, but I am assured by Senators, and I am 
confident that they will make good the assurance, that if nothing 
unforeseen happens the Senate will be ready to adjourn as early 
as the House. They think Congress should be ready to ad- 
journ not later than July 1. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
man yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. A good many requests are 
being made—I have had some myself as I presume others 
have—urging me and others to go away from here at the present 
time or soon to make liberty-loan speeches. Of course, I would 
be glad, and others would be glad, to help in every way possible 
in this patriotic work. Does the gentleman from North Cu ro- 
lina believe it would be best for Members of the House to leave 
their duties here at the present time or soon and go away for 
that purpose, or does he think it necessary for the membership 
to remain here? 

Mr. KITCHIN, As a rule, I think it is very necessary for the 
membership to remain here and transact the business of the 
House and the necessary work of Congress. Of course, there 
may be exceptional individual cases here and there where a 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


. Member can safely go away for a reasonable time, and in such 


cases there should be no criticism of a Member leaving, but E 
would say generally that it is very necessary for the member- 
ship of the House to remain here. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. And if the membership does 
remain here important war measures can be promptly passed 
and the adjournmént may be expedited? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not only adjournment may be expedited, 
but important war mensures necessary to be passe! will be ex- 
pedited. Without knowing the urgent necessity of the early 
passage of some important measures, some Members have nule 
engagements to make liberty-loan speeches. Of course, they 
will have to keep those engagements, and we will have to 
make proper arrangements for their absence, There may be 
and are no doubt exceptional cases, as I sny, here and there, 
but I would say generally that the membership of the House 
will do a great deal better service to their country by remaining 
here and getting through the necessary legislation than by going 
away 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For some weeks the Provost 
Marshal has been urging the House to pass n bill which has 
already passed the Senate revising the draft law. An urgent 
meeting of the Committee on Rules was called a few days ago 
in respect to it, and the committee agreed on a resolution 
making that bill in order in the House. It was to take prece- 
dence over all other rules that had been agreed to. 1 thought 
it would have been called up on last Wednesday. Nothing has 
been done, however. Why has that important war measure been 
set aside by the River and Harbor Committee this morning? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
that my understanding from the Committee on Military Affairs 
is that it is not quite ready to take up this bill; but whenever the 
committee is ready to take it up, and that will be probably 
Monday, I am sure the Committee on Rivers and Harbors will 
give way. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sur! 
will confirm me in the statement that it was understood that the 
draft bill would have precedence over the river and harbor bill 
whenever the Military Affairs Committee was ready, even to the 
extent of displacing the river and harbor bill during its con- 
sideration, for such time as may be necessary for the considera- 
tion and passage of the draft bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding that 
the Committee on Military Affairs is still waiting for some 
figures and statistics from the Provost Marshal General's office, 
which they have been delayed in furnishing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am very glad that the gentleman, who is 
a prominent and active member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, made that statement. I do not want the House and the 
country to think that we are putting anything ahead of that, or 
any war measure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman is not surprised 
that the question was raised why this committee should take 
precedence with this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. I raised that question two or three days 
ago and went to the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and he stated to me what the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. ANTHONY] has just stated. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have not quite understood 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KIrcHIN], and I de- 
sire to propound a question. Do I understand that the reason 
for the delay in the consideration of the draft measure is not 
due to any lack of diligence on the part of the House, but of the 
War Department in supplying information? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I would not say that there is any respon- 
sibility either way. I say that the War Department is doing its 
best to get such figures and facts as the committee desires, and 
the committee is doing its best to get ready to have the bill prop- 
erly considered in the House. . 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Then this is the fact: The War Depart- 
ment is doing its best—there is no criticism of that—but we are 
waiting upon the War Department? : 

Mr. MADDEN. If I may be allowed, I object to that 

Mr. KITCHIN. So far as I know, the committe is waiting 
on the War Department. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want any misunderstanding. I do 
not think the committee is waiting for the War Department at 
all, but waiting for some members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs absent from the city to come back, and arrangements 
have been made that the bill would not be called up until the 
return of those members. I happen to know that Gen. Crowder, 
Provost Marshal General, has been urging early action on the 
new draft law, and the delay is embarrassing the War Depart- 
ment, and action should not be delayed longer by the House; 
at any rate, the blame should be placed where it belongs. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will state that the delay, even an unneces- 
sary delay for a week or longer, will postpone the actual draft. 
The failure to pass the bill earlier has not embarrassed the 
department. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. GARNER. I want to know if I can interrogate the gen- 
tleman from Kansas in the time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina governs 
that. 

Mr. GARNER. That is what I am seeking recognition of the 
Chair for, to ask the gentleman from North Carolina if he will 
permit me to interrogate the gentleman from Kansas? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from 
Kansas to have an interrogatory debate? [Laughter.] 

Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, well, I reluctantly yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. AnrHony] whether the statement made by the gentleman 
from Illinois is based on facts? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I did not hear the statement. 

Mr. GARNER. The statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
was to the effect that they were not waiting for information 
from the War Department, but waiting on certain members of 
the Committee on Military Affairs to return to the city. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would say both statements are correct. 
It is my understanding that the committee is waiting, or, rather, 
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some of its members are waiting, on information to be fur- 
nished by the Provost Marshal General, and it is also true that 
one very efficient member of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
who is somewhat alarmed about the quota from his own State 
under the new classification, has gone to his home for the pur- 
pose of securing information as to how this new classification 
will work in his own State. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He has not been in Wisconsin? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think he has been in Wisconsin. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand the gentleman to say the 
entire draft law will be held up an indefinite period of time for 
a gentleman to go to his district to ascertain what effect it will 
have on his distriet? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, no; it is my opinion the whole matter 
will be ready in a few days; that the Provost Marshal will be 
able to furnish all the information desired, and members of the 
committee prepared to discuss intelligently some of the radical 
changes proposed. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield for me to put 
a question to the gentleman from Kansas? Would your com- 
mittee be ready to proceed now if the Provost Marshal General 
had furnished the information? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In my opinion the committee is ready to 
take up the bill at this minute if the House desires to do so. 
I do not believe this information for which some of the Mem- 
bers are waiting vitally affects the bill, but others believe it does. 
If it be the desire of the House to take it up and pass it to-day, 
it could be taken up. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What—if the gentleman can state it— 
what is the opinion of the Provost Marshal General on that 
subject—that we ought to proceed without the information, or 
had better wait? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have not heard any intimation from him 
in regard to it, but individual Members think they should have 
certain information before proceeding, and out of deference to 
them, I understand, it has been held up for a few days. While 
undoubtedly the bill is one which should be speedily enacted 
into law, so that the country may know what to expect, yet 
it is my understanding that no draft under this new legislation 
is to be made in the near future, perhaps not until June, when 
the new quota of men who have become 21 years of age since 
the last registration will be called upon to register. Nearly all 
of these young men will go into class 1, and it is our impression 
that, under the authority proposed to be given, the War Depart- 
ment means to fill the ranks of our armies from that time on 
almost entirely from the men of the first classification. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. KING. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands regu- 
lar order. The regular order is, Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] 
that he control the half of the time and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kennepy] the other half? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] to make some kind of a request. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask if I may address the 
House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. How much time? 

Mr. GILLETT. For two minutes. 8 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, no Member of the House is more 
earnest or desirous of getting away early than I am, or will 
cooperate more to that end when I think such cooperation will 
be effective, but I have been here so long and I have heard so 
many of these rainbow suggestions that we could get away by 
the middle of June or the ist of July and seen them disap- 
pointed, that I will confess I am rather pessimistic in refer- 
ence to the suggestion which the gentleman from North Carolina 
makes, I have not as much confidence in the power of the 
Senate to suppress their love for expression [laughter] as to 
hope that they will be ready to adjourn by the time the gentle- 
man mentions, and, therefore, while I say I will be very glad 
and I am sure we will all be on this side, to cooperate toward 
that end, I do not think that that argument should compel us 
to suppress any important facts which we think it would be 
wise to communicate to our fellow Members here on the floor, 
and I do not think it ought to be used as a lever to prevent 
reasonable discussion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will assure the gentleman it will not be so 
used. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not mean to intimate any such intention. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have two 
minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to speak for two minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I just want to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that those rosy predictions by me 
delivered during the last Congress or the last session were all 
verified. I made the prediction that the House could and would 
get through with its business before July—by June 1, if neces- 
sary—but I could not be responsible for the Senate. I wish to 
say now my confidence in the Senate’s facilitating business has 
grown considerably in the last three or four months, because 
it has done more work, passed more legislation, from December 
till now than it has in the last 18 years in the same length 
of time, I agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Gitterr] that there should be full discussion on the merits of 
every bill considered, but I do wish the Members of the House 
to cut out a good deal more gas and hot air than they usually 
do in the long session. 

Mr. MADDEN. I congratulate the gentleman from North 
Carolina on his power to exercise his salutary influence over the 
Senate. He is the first man in the House that has been able 
to do it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE (H. REPT. 468). 


Mr. WEBB, by direction of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
subinitted a conference report on the bill H. R. 2316, an act to 
promote export trade, and for other purposes, for printing under 
the rules. 

ALIEN WOMEN. 


Mr. WEBB, by direction of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
submitted a conference report on the bill (H. R. 9504 to amend 
section 4067 of the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to 
include women, for printing under the rules, 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on going into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is in the Hall now, and I would like to see if we can 
agree on the time for general debate. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. I suggest that we run along during 
the day, and we can make an agreement this afternoon for 
closing debate. I have requests for about four hours on this 
side, and I think most of the speakers desire to speak to the bill. 

Mr. SMALL. There are requests for only about two hours 
on this side. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Let us run on the balance of the 
dax. and we will agree on time for general debate this evening. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on going into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the river and harbor bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 121, noes 8. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, with Mr. Byrns of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, of which the Clerk will re- 
port the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, a preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objectidn? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors present the annual river and harbor bill, and I would 
wish to emphasize the statement that this is an annual bill. 
The maintenance and improvement of rivers and harbors for 
navigation constitute as valuable an activity of the Government 
as any other. Upon their navigability depends the water trans- 
portation of the country. Water transportation is one of the 
instrumentalities for the movement of traffic and a most valu- 
able factor in transportation, and any lapse in the passage of 


the annual river and harbor bills means a distinct detriment to 
this instrumentality of transportation. 

In the drafting of this bill the committee have been con- 
trolled by a well-defined policy. The bill contains appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of rivers and harbors heretofore com- 
pleted. It contains, further, appropriations for the further im- 
provement of projects which have been heretofore adopted but 
not completed. It further contains appropriations for a few 
hew projects which have been adopted in the bill. Those con- 
stitute the only appropriations, except an item for examinations 
and surveys. A word of explanation now about the policy by 
which the committee has been governed. 

The appropriations for maintenance and for further improve- 
ment have been primarily ‘based upon recommendations by the 
Chief of Engineers, and in no instance has the committee in- 
cluded an appropriation above the estimates so submitted. 
These estimates have been formulated in the interest of economy 
and with due regard to war conditions. Recognizing the large 
demand for labor, for materials which enter into river and har- 
bor works, the large demands upon the Treasury for exclusive 
war purposes, the committee deemed it proper to reduce each 
appropriation to the limit of wise economy; and appropriations 
have only been recommended for maintenance and further im- 
provements which are necessary to maintain the organization 
of the War Department in the prosecution of this work. 

This policy of the committee was not adopted without discus- 
sion, without incurring disappointments, but the committee be- 
lieve that under all the conditions its wisdom will appear to be 
so obvious that it will meet with the approval of the House 
and the country. We hope the House will deem it wise to agree 
with this policy of the committee and decline to increase any ap- 
propriations in the bill. 

As to new projects, the committee adopted the same policy 
which governed them in the formulation of the last bill; that 
is to say, they have recommended no projects for inclusion in 
this bill which were not intimately associated with the prose- 
cution of the war and so recommended by the Secretary of War. 
As a matter of fact, there are only three new projects, and 
two of them only might be termed new projects. One is for 
the construction of a channel connecting Long Beach and Los 
Angeles Harbors, Cal. which was strongly urged upon the 
committee by the United States Shipping Board, growing out of 
shipbuilding activities, particularly at Long Beach. That car- 
ries an appropriation. Another new project is for Crescent City 
Harbor, Cal., which was urged upon the committee by the 
War Industries Board, because of the existence of chrome, a 
valuable mineral in the making of explosives and other war 
materials, and the necessity of providing facilities for trans- 
porting same. The paragraph adopting this new project for 
Crescent City Harbor carries no appropriation. The original 
report recommended the imposition of local cooperation to the 
extent of $100,000, and the locality voluntarily agreed to in- 
crease that cooperation to the extent of $200,000, which is the 
extent of the initial appropriation; therefore, nothing is ap- 
propriated in this bill at this time. 

Another is a modification of the project for Galveston Har- 
bor and Channel, for deepening the channel over the bar. The 
present depth is maintained by the construction and mainte- 
nance of jetties, but the engineers believe that an increased 
depth from 30 to 35 feet could be secured by dredging, and with 
a view to making that experiment, and if successful, thereby 
saving a large sum of money to the Treasury in expensive jetty 
construction, the committee have adopted a modification of the 
project in order to give an opportunity for that experiment, 
involving only $65,000, which is provided for out of the existing 
available uppropriation and therefore requires no appropria- 
tion in this bill. 

In a general way I have stated the policy which controlled 
the committee, and it may be well now to refer to the actual 
appropriations, which have been made for these several pur- 
poses. The bill carries for maintenance,’ $2,358,050; for main- 
tenance and continuing improvement, 42,642,500; for further 
improvements, $14,027,350; for surveys and contingencies, 
$200,000; total appropriations carried in the bill, $19,227,900. 
The statement of that aggregate sum will at once impress the 
House with the result of the policy controlling the committee 
in the formulation of the bill. The bill is modest and abso- 
lutely conforms to all the necessary conditions imposed by the 
war. š 
I would like to say a word now about surveys. After mature 
deliberation the committee determined to omit from this bill 
any authorizations for examinations and surveys. In this 
conclusion they took into consideration these conditions, 

Many of the United States Army Engineers heretofore en- 
gaged in river and harbor work have been detailed to active 
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military duty, and quite a number of engineer districts in the | “ That, within limits to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, 


country have been placed in the charge of civilian engineers, 
in nearly every instance trained men who have had years of 
experience in the particular works in progress in such dis- 
tricts. y 

Again, there are about 150 authorizations of surveys hereto- 
fore made upon which no report has yet been submitted. I 
may say again that in the last bill an amendment was inserted 
in the House as to surveys authorized in that bill, to the effect 
that no survey so authorized should be made until after the 
close of the war with Germany, except such as the Secretary 
of War shall direct. So, in view of all those considerations 

_gentlemen will understand the reason for the conclusion of the 
committee in determining to omit any new authorizations for 
examinations and surveys. - 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. I did not catch the sentence just ahead of the 
last one, to the effect that nothing shall be done in the way of 
surveys except upon suggestions or orders from the Secretary 
of War; but there was a statement just before that as to the 
ground or basis upon which that conclusion had been reached. 

Mr. SMALL. There was an amendment to the last river and 
harbor bill, made while the bill was under consideration. 
There were a number of surveys in that bill, and the House 
thought it proper, under war conditions, that none of those 
surveys should be made except when specifically directed by the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is a statutory provision? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. It is a part of the last river and harbor 
act. 

I think I will submit nothing further upon those features of 
the bill itself which involve appropriations. I will now refer 
to all of the general provisions in the bill which the committee 
thinks are important. Section 5 of the bill is intended to pro- 
hibit the unnecessary pollution of navigable streams by dis- 
charging into such streams any free acid or acid waste. The 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers made a most 
earnest recommendation for this provision. I shall not take 
the trouble to read the memorandum from the War Department 
upon it. It is incorporated in the report. But, in substance, it 
is stated that the introduction of these acids into streams not 
only impairs the potability of the water but destroys the fish. 
If it were only the pollution of the stream itself, impairing it 
for domestice purposes, or only the destruction of the fish, that 
evil might be remedied through the action of the States and 
municipalities. But such pollution of the water also results in 
deterioration of the boilers of steamboats and the hulls of ves- 
sels constructed of steel so as to reduce their life by at least 
one-half. In addition to that it is impairing the metallic parts 
of structures connected with the locks and dams so that they 
very rapidly deteriorate. 

These two reasons affect questions which are within the 
jurisdiction of Congress, and it is believed that the time has 
come when some inhibition should be placed on industrial plants 
so polluting these streams. Some objection has been made to 
the chairman of the committee, since the bill has been reported, 
that it might unduly interrupt the activities of some industrial 
plants; but the paragraph is so framed and so flexible, placing 
it within the discretion of the Secretary of War as to the extent 
to which it would be applied, that no danger need be appre- 
hended from that source. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption at that point? 

MALL. Y 


Mr. es. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The district I have the honor to represent 
in Pennsylvania is a mining district, and for many years the 
mine water has been thrown into streams until it has polluted 
the rivers of the country there and creeks and smaller streams 
until they are absolutely unfit for portable purposes or for steam 
or domestic uses of any kind whatever. These mines, of course, 
have been in process of development for 50 years. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to exclude the mine water which flows by 
drainange into the streams, or where the water from the mines 
is pumped into the streams; and yet the acid from these mines, 
impregnating the water, has caused the effects complained of. 
Now, how can the law possibly be enforced against conditions of 
that kind? And if it can not be enforced, does the chairman of 
the committee think it is wise to embark upon a proposition 
of that kind in a river and harbor bill? à 

Mr. SMALL, Whether it is practicable to prohibit altogether 
the introduction of this free acid and acid waste into the streams 
is a matter on which I am not fully informed; but if the gen- 
tleman will turn to section 5 he will observe the language there, 


it shall not be lawful to throw, discharge,” and so forth. It is un- 
thinkable that the Secretary of War would take any action which 
would unnecessarily interrupt the activity of any mines produc- 
ing coal. Of course, if it should be possible that they could 
avoid the discharge of this material into the rivers, they ought 
to be willing to yield to the conditions. But if it is impossible, 
or if it involves any great expense, I am very sure that in the 
administration of the law by the Secretary of War no condition 
will arise which will interfere with industry. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If the gentleman will permit another ob- 
servation on this point, the reason I am so deeply concerned 
about it is that an attempt to enforce it would have the effect of 
destroying the mining industry of western Pennsylvania with- 
out doubt. It is impossible to purify the water coming from 
those mines, impregnated with acids and impurities, and which, 
as the gentleman has stated, destroys all iron entering into the 
water and makes it even incapable of being used in the boilers 
on the Monongahela River and tributary streams; and I think 
the enforcement of such regulations here would tend to destroy 
the mining industry of a great part of our country, and it would 
be a rather dangerous thing, which I could not agree to with- 
out looking into it very carefully. Therefore I have directed 
the attention of the chairman of the committee to this point, to 
what I believe is a dangerous provision in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. On the point suggested by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ropprns], was there any 
testimony taken by your committee as to whether it would be 
practicable for the mine owners to dispose of that acid waste 
otherwise than by putting it into these streams? z 

Mr. SMALL. No; we did not. But we did inquire carefully 
as to whether in the enforcement of this law there would be 
any purpose or intent to interfere unduly with industry, and we 
were assured on that point. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I know there has been many 
times legislation here which affects great interests, as to which 
on the floor it has been said that the proposed legislation would 
be utterly impossible of enforcement, and for years its enact- 
ment was prevented. Finally, when put upon the statute books, 
it proved not only to be entirely practicable, but very beneficial 
to all concerned. 

I remember that the railroad companies said it would be ut- 
terly impossible for them to put on safety appliances and many 
similar things which Congress required, but only after years of 
agitation, and I wondered whether there would not be some way 
in which acid could be neutralized, rather than allowed to run 
into the streams to kill fish and destroy other property. 

Mr. SMALL. If I may simply express an opinion, I believe 
that a way can be found. The gentleman from Wisconsin is en- 
tirely correct in his statement that many things which have 
been stated to be impossible have been found to be entirely 
feasible and in the public interest, when we finally had the 
courage to enact some law upon the subject. 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MERRITT. Has the chairman of the committee infor- 
mation as to whether the Secretary will promulgate general reg- 
ulations, or will he consider each river and each case by itself? 

Mr. SMALL. Each river on its own merits, because the in- 
dustries and conditions differ. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is a regulation pre- 
venting the throwing of ashes into navigable streams. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As from passing vessels. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. f 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This proposes to prevent the 
throwing of what becomes flotsam into a stream. Ashes sink, 
and by lessening the depth of channel tend to impede naviga- 
tion, so that there may be a good reason for that regulation ; 
but this material would float. . 

Mr. SMALL. I understand that it is soluble when dis- 
charged into the stream. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Flotsam—as, for instance, oil 
and the water from a mine containing culm. The question with 
me is whether the inclusion of this paragraph might not inter- 
fere to a certain extent with some of the rights of States in the 
matter of industry. Take the Schuylkill River, for instance, 
where much oil oozes out into the stream in some way or other. 
It may pass out from the pipes or find its way into the stream 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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because of the method of handling. While that affects the fish 
life it does not necessarily impede navigation, but to penalize 
it might in some instances injure the business on that stream. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not anticipate that the fears of the gentle- 
man will prove to be well founded. z 

I might mention another injury from this pollution of the 
streams, The hulls of steel and iron vessels are injuriously 
affected, so that their owners have to exercise constant care in 
order to minimize deterioration; and even under the best condi- 
tions the presence of these acids makes the deterioration of 
metal hulls quite rapid. It therefore results in the aggregate 
in great loss. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have certain State laws 
and regulations in Pennsylvania that forbid the pollution of 
streams and make it punishable. Such a law might apply to 
the cook on a tugboat who throws his waste material into the 
water. But here is a provision including a penal clause in- 
volving fine and imprisonment, and the business aspects of it 
merit our careful consideration. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will understand that with a 
view to mecting a case where this law could not be enforced 
without unduly injuring some industry, in order to meet that 
contingency, it was left within the discretion of the Secretary 
of War to fix the limits within which it should be enforced, and 
I think there need be no fear of any unnecessary injury to 
industry. 

Mr. SNELL. I should like to inquire of the gentleman how 
this would affect the large paper mills in the northern part of 
the country that have a large amount of waste water which 
it seems apparently necessary to discharge into the stream. 

Mr. SWITZER. Would that water impair or injure boats 
or machinery? 

Mr. SNELL. There are no boats and there is no machinery 
on these streams, but they run into navigable waters. For in- 
stance, the small streams in the northern part of New York 
State fall eventually either into the Hudson or the St. Law- 
rence. Of course, there is no navigation on the small streams 
where these paper mills are located. 

Mr. SMALL. I would infer from the statement of the gentle- 
man that there might be no necessity for applying the law in 
that case, because if there is no navigation on the stream, but 
the waste material finally reaches a navigable stream, by the 
time it reaches the larger river it may be so diffused and at- 
tenuated in the larger volume of water that the injury would 
be negligible. 

Mr. SNELL. That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. SMALL. I should think so. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think it might be 
well to go further and provide against the pollution of streams 
by sewage? Here we have the great city of Washington polluting 
the Potomac River. In Maryland we have the great Naval 
Academy polluting the Severn River, It seems to me we might 
go further and prevent that. 

Mr, SMALL. As I tried to say in the beginning of my re- 
marks on this paragraph, if the only injury to these streams 
consisted of results outside of the jurisdiction of Congress, the 
committee would probably have not presented this paragraph, 
but the pollution of streams-by sewage is largely a matter for 
State and municipal correction. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How can the State regulate it? Maryland 
and Virginia own both sides of the Potomac, except these 10 
miles here in the District of Columbia, where a great amount 
of sewage is dumped in. How can the States control that? It 
is an absolute impossibility. 

Mr. SMALL. It is true that in the case of a river constituting 
the boundary line between States that Congress might assume 
jurisdiction and prohibit acts which polluted navigable streams, 
even if such pollution did not directly affect navigation. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We could not control it in Annapolis. 

Mr. SMALL. ‘The pollution of streams through the discharge 
of sewage usually occurs in smaller rivers. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. - 

Mr. SWITZER. If I understand the provision in the bill, 
the Secretary of War would not make any regulations unless 
the pollution resulted in the product of acid water that would 
interfere with navigation or had some deteriorating effect on the 
material entering into the construction of boilers and material 
entering into the construction of locks and dams. It would not 
matter what the pollution consisted of unless it produced an acid 
water. 

Mr. ALMON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 
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Mr. ALMON. Section 5 uses this expression, “free acid or 
acid waste in any form.” There is nothing in the bill defining 
what that means or what it embraces, or what the effect of it 
will be as referred to in debate. What does the chairman of 
the committee understand to be. meant to be included in the term 
“free acid or acid waste“? 

Mr. SMALL. I can only answer that by the statement that 
the committee were informed that those terms had a well 
known meaning in chemistry and that there would be no am- 
biguity by the use of the words. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Gladly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In reply to the gentleman from 
Alabama, my understanding is that free acid would mean acid 
uncombined, practically pure acid. It would not be entirely 
so, but we speak of free oxygen which is oxygen uncombined, 
and free acid would be practically pure; that is, the major part 
of it would be acid. But acid waste I should construe to mean 
water flowing away from a mine, for instance, mixed with 
acid. 

Mr. SMALL. I think the gentleman is right both as to free 
acid and acid waste. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman would apply the acid test. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was not referring to the acid 
test. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Are the estimates upon which the appropria- 
tions provided for in this measure based on the report of 
the yg Engineer’s office of the War Department as in the 
past 

Mr. SMALL. They were, and no appropriation in the bill 
exceeds the estimate so submitted. 

Mr. WALSH. What has become of the provision providing 
a water commission? Did that become a law in the last 

ill? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; but the President has never yet appointed 
the commission. 

Mr. WALSH. That important body which it was urged was 
the most important during the war emergency has not been 
appointed by the Executive? 

Mr. SMALL. I confess to the impeachment. We were in- 
formed by those who advocated it, not by the President as I 
recall, but by many others, that it was a most important pro- 
vision and ought to be inserted in the bill forthwith. 

Mr. WALSH. I recall the argument, but my question was 
prompted by curiosity to know whether this board had cooper- 
ated in any way in preparing the estimates or outlining the pro- 
gram to be carried on under the appropriations in this bill. Of 
course, if the commission has not been appointed that answers 
the question. 

Mr. ALMON, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman has stated that there were no 
public hearings in regard to section 5, and that the industries of 
the country have not been heard from as to how they would be 
affected by that section. The gentleman has also stated that he 
has assurances that the regulation and enforcement of this pro- 
vision would be in such a manner as not to affect unduly public 
industries. From what source did the gentleman receive that 
assurance, and is it in writing? 

Mr. SMALL, The assurance was received from the Secretary 
of War. That was oral, but I think the assurance is contained 
in the hearings on the bill, which are printed and accessible. 

In order that we may hurry along on the paragraph, I want 
to give as an additional reason why the fears of Members may 
be unfounded that the Du Pont powder people through their 
representative called on the chairman of the committee and said 
that with this provision in the bill they could not operate their 
plant, but when I referred them to the language of the para- 
graph and advised them to go and see the Chief of Engineers 
about the matter I heard nothing more about it. One or two 
representatives of paper mills mentioned the matter to me, and 
when I pointed out the language in the paragraph and referred 
them also to the Chief of Engineers nothing more was heard 
from them. So it would appear that on investigation the gentle- 
men who made the complaint were satisfied, and I think it is 
fair to deduce that as a reason why the provision will not 40 
unnecessary injury to business. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Before the gentleman leaves that sectiou, I 
notice the bill carries no appropriation for continuing the work 
of canalization of the Cumberland River below Nashville. The 
hearings seem to indicate that Col. Newcomer felt that the 
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available funds were sufficient for the coming year. Does the 
gentleman know whether this work is to be continued without 
being stopped on the locks now under construction, and that 
available funds are sufficient for that purpose? 

Mr. SMALL. The balance available on July 1, 1917, for the 
Cumberland River below Nashville was $1,243,140.02. As to 
the manner in which this, will be applied I refer the gentleman 
to the last annual report of the Chief of Engineers for 1917, 
pages 1200 and 1201, particularly the paragraphs entitled“ Con- 
dition at end of fiscal year” and“ Proposed operations,” The 
existing project provides for the construction of Locks and 
Dams A, B. C, D, E, and F, beginning with Lock A, 41 miles 
below Nashville, and ending at Lock F, a distance of 43:6 miles 
above the mouth of the river and open channel work below 
Lock F. The minimum project depth is 6 feet. Lock A was 
completed in 1904. With the available balance it is proposed to 
complete Locks and Dams B, C, D, E, and F. 

Section 6 provides that whenever the Secretary of War is 
authorized to acquire land by condemnation the United States, 
upon the filing of the petition, shall have the right to take imme- 
diate possession. That is a matter of great importance. Quite 
often public works or improvements are held up for one, two, 
and three years awaiting the conclusion of litigation arising 
out of the condemnation proceedings, this delay being brought 
about through appeals and other incidental causes, and this par- 
agraph is intended to give the Government the right to take im- 
mediante possession. But that right is surrounded with provisions 
for the protection of the property owner. For instance, before 
the Government can take possession there must have been an 
appropriation made, or if the right of way or property are to 
be provided by local interests and title made to the United 
States then they are to give a bond to meet such award as may 
be finally adjudicated. This paragraph if enacted into law will 
prevent these unnecessary delays and at the same time throw 
every protection around the property of the citizen and is a 
yery essential provision. 

Section 7 permits juries in making awards under condemna- 
tion proceedings to take into consideration special benefits, 
That is to say, if the Government takes half of a tract of land 
and, as a matter of fact, the remaining half is enhanced by 
reason of this public improvement, that benefit or enhancement 
in value shall be considered in making the award of just com- 
pensation to the owner of the land. The committee has given 
enreful consideration to this provision. It is a question that 
has been several times discussed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and they hold in general terms that in ascer- 
taining what is just compensation under the provision of the 
United States Constitution it is allowable to take special bene- 
fits into consideration in making the award. But in one or two 
districts of the United States, if not more, courts have held 
that special benefits conld not be taken into consideration un- 
less there was a statutory provision to that effect, and in some 
States the courts have held likewise, so that in order to remove 
that question from all doubt and to translate into law what 
ns been already said, by the Supreme Court ought to be con- 
sidered in arriving at the just compensation to be awarded to 
the landowner, the committee have deemed it wise to prepare 
and submit this paragraph for your consideration. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Teld? 

č Mr. SMALL. Les. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I highly approve the action of the 
committee in this respect, which I think is very necessary and 
proper. As the gentleman has stated, I know it has been a 
subject of consideration before his committee. Under the stat- 
utes enacted in the past that have come from his committee 
there is more occasion to use such a provision probably than 
anywhere else in connection with Government action. I take 
it that what has developed this action, as the gentleman stated, 
is that in a number of States, as in my own, the rule is not 
applied. The rule applied there, I think, is all wrong, unjust, 
inequitable, and particularly so at a time like this. It is very 
unjust that a man who is getting benefits out of the action of 
the Government should not make any allowance for it when his 
property is taken. 

Mr. SMALL. In some instances the property not taken has 
So increased in value as to have a market value in excess of the 
value of the whole tract prior to the expropriation of a part 
by the Government and the completion of the improvement, and 
it would be unjust not to take such special benefits into con- 
sidercktion in making the award. 

Section 8 directs the Chief of Engineers hereafter in his an- 
nual report to indicate in a general way the terminal and trans- 
fer facilities existing at every city located upon a harbor or 
Stream under improvement by the United States, and directs 


him to make from time to time special reports upon the exist- 
ence of terminal and transfer facilities. That is as we believe 
an exceedingly wise provision and is constructive in character. 
As I shall refer to that briefly tater, I shall not take more time 
now. 

And I wish in conclusion to direct the attention of the com- 
mittee to a brief consideration of the broad question of water 
transportation. It is unnecessary to consume the time of the 
committee in emphasizing the value of transportation by water. 
We have substantially three modes of transport—the highway, 
the railway, and the waterway. They are all important, and 
they all are or should be coordinate. Each one should be a unit 
in the general system of trausportation of the country. For 
instance, a very distinct movement is in progress at this time 
toward the larger use of moter cars in the movement of traffic 
upon our highways, and if we could have represented in ton- 
nage the amount that is now moved annually upon the highways 
of this country in motor trucks, I doubt not all of us would be 
astonished. Likewise, waterways are simply one of the co- 
ordinate units in our system of transportation. It is useless 
to take up the time of the committee also in giving expression 
to the need of water transportation, particularly in this acute 
period of congestion of traffic. I take it that there will not be 
a dissent to the proposition that water transportation is valu- 
able and that any legislation or activity which promotes trans- 
portation by water is distinctly in the public interest. 

In these annual river and harbor appropriation bills we en- 
deavor to improve harbors and channels so as to make them 
more navigable and more easily usable for the purposes of 
transportation, but the difficulty in the past has been that we, 
the Congress of the United States and the American public, 
have been content to rest upon the statement that channels 
ought to be provided, and we have forgotten the concurrent 
proposition that channels alone to not produce water commerce. 
I have attended, as you have, organizations intended to promote 
the improvement of channels throughout the country for navi- 
gation, and I have heard emphasized many times the importance 
of larger appropriations for the purpose of improving these 
channels, but very seldom have I heard any advocacy of the 
other activities needed in developing water transportation. As 
a matter of fact, deeper and better channels, while a necessity 
for water trainsportation, are only the primary essential. 
Other things must be considered. I desire to present to you 
just briefly some of these other things. Of course we must haye 
water transportation lines. These lines must have ample 
capital; they must have the type of boat appropriate to the 
particular navigation to be engaged in; they must be organized 
and operated under business and traffic management in a 
manner substantially analogous to the railroads. But even that 
is not all, because some of us have seen water transportation 
lines upon navigable rivers go out of use and be abandoned 
and water commerce decline when there was a navigable chan- 
nel and when also there were transportation lines. 

What is another need? There must be water terminals. It is 
impossible to maintain water transportation profitably without 
these. Terminals are as essential for navigable channels as 
are terminals for railroads. The uses of these terminals are 
primarily for transfer and for storage of freight, but more 
largely to afford better facilities for transfer. These terminals 
should be located upon ample areas; they should have capacious 
warehouses; they should be appropriately located upon a river 
and harbor accessible to shippers and the main highways and 
railroads. There must be good highways leading from the 
water terminal to the general system of highways of the com- 
munity and section. Further, the water terminal should be 
connected with all the railroads serving the community by one 
or two belt lines, and all of this improvement under the gen- 
eral name of a water terminal should be owned by the publie 
and regulated in the interests of the public. 

It is astonishing when one comes to study the navigable water- 
ways of the country to learn to what extent the providing of these 
adequate water terminals has been neglected. Let me give you 
an illustration. The committee determined early at the begin- 
ning of this session that they would lay down a constructive 
policy and endeavor, in so far as practicable and within reason- 
able limits, to confine appropriations for the improvement of 
waterways to those where the contiguous communities and locali- 
ties, which means primarily the cities and towns, would give 
satisfactory assurance that they would provide water terminals. 
May I illustrate? In 1910 we adopted an expensive project for 
the improvement of the Ohio River, involving the construction 
of 54 locks and dams, with a view of providing 9 feet of water 
the year round under all stages of water, at a total cost of more 
than $60,000,000, and we haye appropriated, including the ap- 
propriation in this bill, a little more than half of the money for 
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the construction of that great improvement. I would not say 
a word to disparage the importance of this improvement, but 
I would submit this proposition and stand upon it. We may 
complete that improvement of the Ohio River, we may give them 
9 feet the year round, and unless the cities and towns con- 
tiguous to the Ohio River provide terminals there will not be 
developed upon that river a commerce commensurate with the 
expenditure for the improvement. [Applause.] And the Con- 
gress of the United States can not afford to expend public money 
unless we are going to get value received. We took up the 
matter of terminals upon the Ohio River. The committee ad- 
dressed letters to the mayors of every city and town and the 
secretaries of every commercial organization, inquiring what 
kind of terminals they had and if they did not have any what 
they proposed to do, and told them unless we had satisfactory 
assurance when we came to formulate the next bill the com- 
mittee would seriously consider abandoning this improvement. 

We received letters varying in tenor and, I am glad to say, 
generally satisfactory; and that correspondence, which is con- 
tinuing, indicates a status of public opinion in the cities and 
towns along the Ohio River which will result in these water 
terminals at every appropriate point. But some of them in- 
sisted, and among them some intelligent men, contended that all 
the cities and towns had adequate terminals already. We ad- 
dressed a letter to the Chief of Engineers, asking him to direct 
some district engineer to investigate the condition of the ter- 
minals along the Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo, and he made a 
report stating that there was not a single water terminal on 
the river which would answer the purposes of a terminal to 
meet the needs of water transportation. I mention that as a 
condition not alone affecting the Ohio River, but as affecting 
other rivers of the country, and I believe I can state as the 
consensus of the opinion of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors—certainly it expresses my attitude—that the committee 
hereafter will consider whether localities contiguous to streams 
to be improved are going to do their part in order to promote 
transportation before we made appropriations for the improve- 
ment of those streams. [Applause.] 

There is another essential in the development of water trans- 
portation, and that is interchange of traffic between the water 
carriers and the railroads. Now, however essential water ter- 
minals may be for local traffic—that is to say, water traflic 
which is initiated at a water point and has its destination at a 
water point—interchange of traffic between water carriers and 
railroads is impossible without these water terminals. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Speaking of water terminals, it 
is true, is it not, that it may be very difficult for some cities, with- 
out a very great expenditure, to secure adequate water terminal 
facilities because of the fact that the railroads have seen to it 
that they—the railroads—have gotten all the property that can 
be used for terminals? 

Mr. SMALL. That is unfortunately true in some cities on 
rivers, and particularly on some harbors. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Take East St. Louis. Has not 
the Wiggins Ferry Co. obtained a monopoly of the water front 
there? 

Mr. SMALL. I am not sufficiently familiar with conditions 
there to state whether such a monopoly exists. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is practically that. 

Mr. SMALL. But I have in mind several cities where the 
railroads own most of the available water front. In this con- 
nection I may state this proposition: When a railroad owns 
water front which it has purchased in the past for the purpose 
of establishing a monopoly, and all of that water front is not 
needed for its own traffic purposes, it is within the power of the 
sovereign by appropriate legislation to condemn arid take that 
property for the benefit of the public, just as it could take it 
from an individual, and any State or any city may rest assured 
that it need not be deterred from securing adequate front for 
terminal facilities by reason of the existence of such conditions. 
But, coming back to the question of the interchange of traffic, 
it is impossible to interchange traffic between railroads and the 
waterways unless you have these terminals and transfer facili- 
ties. 

For instance, by way of illustration, an adequate terminal 
should have between the warehouse and the bulkhead on the 
water at least two railroad tracks. Those railroad tracks would 
connect with the belt line on which cars may be moved loaded 
with products to be transferred to a boat or with products 
which have been transferred from a boat and intended to be 
moved into the interior by rail. Such rail tracks which are 
an immediate part of the terminal would be located between 


the bulkhead where the boat is moored and the warehouse. A 
properly equipped terminal, with its movable power crane, could 
pick up the freight from the water carrier quickly and load it 
immediately into the cars, in order that it might be transported 
further by rail, or likewise transfer it into the warehouse. One 
of the purposes of a terminal is to enable this transfer to be 
made in the cheapest and quickest manner. Why, it is true at 
some particular landings in cities on the Mississippi River, for 
instance, that it actually costs as much to get freight out of the 
water carrier onto the elevation constituting the bank of the 
river and transport the same a mile to the consignee as it costs 
to transport it a hundred or more miles by water carrier on the 
river itself. And the wate terminal removes that obstacle and 
reduces the cost of transfer to a minimum. 

The Panama Canal act, passed in 1912, contains provisions 
which enable any water transportation line. or any municipality 
to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission to have a pro- 
rating system adopted between the boat lines and all the rail- 
roads, have joint rates fixed, and to compel physical connection 
between the terminal and the railroads. Although this act has 
been in existence more than seven years it has been enforced 
in only a few instances. The shippers in cities and towns along 
navigable waterways should be advised as to their rights in se- 
curing joint traffic arrangements between the boat lines and 
the railroads. 

There is one other essential for the establishment of a sane 
system of water transportation growing out of the vicious idea 
which prevailed for many years in the past, that the water- 
Ways were competitors of the railroads, and, therefore, that 
water-transportation lines were to be destroyed in the interest 
of the railroads. In the past, particularly from 1870 to 1900, 
many railroads were constructed paralleling navigable rivers. 
During this period they reduced rail rates competitive with 
water and generally so low as to render the operation of boat 
lines unprofitable. This resulted usually in the ultimate aban- 
donment of the boat lines. In some instances the railroads pur- 
chased the boat lines and later, upon one pretext or another, 
withdrew the boat lines from operation. The result has been 
that upon many of the rivers of the country, particularly on 
the rivers of the Mississippi Valley, water commerce of prior 
years, which had existed in large volume, has gradually dimin- 
ished to such an extent as to be incomparable to the volume 
of former years. 

What is the remedy for this condition? It is my individual 
opinion that no good ground can be found for a lower rate by 
rail competitive with water than a rate into the interior. It 
costs the railroad as much. There is no difference in that re- 
spect. And the only justification which can be furnished is to 
give the railroad a monopoly of the traffic of all that section, a 
reasonable amount of which would under normal conditions go 
by water, or to destroy transportation altogether upon the 
waterways. I believe upon every principle of economics and of 
transportation that no good reason can be found for a lower 
rail rate competitive with water than prevails under the same 
condition for railroads serving an interior section. But whether 
that proposition is well founded or not, there ean be absolutely 
no reason furnished why there should not be a readjustment of 
rail rates competitive with water, so as to afford n sufficient 
differential in favor of water lines, in order that they may be 
established and operated for the benefit of the public. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I have with the concurrence of the committee taken up this 
question with the President, who, I may say, is in sympathy 
with it, with the Director General of Railroads, and also with 
the Committee on Inland Water Transportation, appointed by 
the Director General of Railroads. And I hope and believe that 
they will take some actien which will result in a readjustment 
of these rail rates, so that this unnecessary obstacle to the 
developnient of water transportation upon our rivers shall be 
removed; and if it shall transpire that the railroad act which 
was recently passed by Congress does not ive the Director Gen- 
eral and the President sufficient power to so readjust these rates 
in the interest of water transportation, Congress ought to make 
any further amendment to the law which may be essential to 
that end. 

I have consumed much more time of the committee than I had 
intended, but 

Mr. LONERGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I would like to ask a specific question 
here. 

On page 2, line 15, of the bill, I notice a provision for an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 for maintenance of the Connecticut River 
below Hartford. In the last bill, if my memory serves me, 
there was an appropriation of approximately $71,000 or $72,000. 
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Will that represent part of an appropriation to be made in the 
future to carry out improvements recommended. by the Board 
of Engineers of the War Department? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will remember that for the 
Connecticut River above Hartford there is a new project, and a 
most important one, which we hope some day will be adopted. 
It involves the development of a very large and valuable volume 
of hydroelectric energy. But you are speaking now of the 
Lower Connecticut, below Hartford? 

Mr. LONERGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, SMALL, The available balance for the present fiscal 
year -there was $70,204, and that, with the appropriation carried 
in the bill, which I think is $15,000, was regarded as sufficient 
for the maintenance of that project during the remainder of this 
fiscal year and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. But 
I will remind the gentleman that there is also a new project for 
the Connecticut River below Hartford, a modification of the 
existing project, so as to provide for additional dikes, retaining 
walls, revetments, and accessory works at an estimated cost of 
$211,000. The committee under its policy did not see its way 
to adopting that modification in the present bill. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Can the gentleman state the amount that 
will be necessary to carry out the work where $70,000 has al- 
ready been appropriated? Is it not approximately $281,000 or 
$282,000? 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman is assuming that the existing 
project has not been completed, I would suggest he is in error 
in that. The existing project for the Connecticut River below 
Hartford has been substantially completed, and it is only now a 
question of maintenance until we adopt the modification of the 
project on which a favorable report has been submitted. I 
would not, I think, make an improper statement if I said that 
in good time, inasmuch as the modification of that project is so 
meritorious, it will receive the approval of the committee. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HICKS. On page 2, commencing at line 18, a number of 
items are mentioned—some 13 altogether—and for the mainte- 
nance of these the amount given is $22,000. Now, I assume that 
as all these different harbors and breakwaters are mentioned, 
part of $22,000 at least must be used to cover each individual 
item. It strikes me that there must be some very small items 
to have $22,000 divided up among 13 propositions. i 

Mr. SMALL. I will say to the gentleman that for man 
years—25 years or more—certain projects under improvement 
have been grouped, usually projects within a given area, and 
always projects within a given engineer district, and grouped 
for this primary purpose: While appropriations for maintenance 
or further improvement might be recommended only for a part 
of them, yet the value of grouping lay in this, that if by reason 
of any unforeseen contingency, such as storm or flood, any of 
those projects which did not seem to require any appropriation 
at the time of the submission of thé report of the engineers or 
at the time of the enactment of the law, might require improve- 
ment or restoration on account of these subsequent events, the 
Chief of Engineers could divert a part of the gross appropria- 
tion for this purpose. 

Mr. HICKS. ‘Then I understand that some of these items will 
not receive any of this money this year? 

Mr. SMALL. Duck Island, Branford, New Haven, Milford, 
Bridgeport, Southport, Norwalk, Five Mile River, Stamford, 
and so forth—is that the paragraph? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. In that group the only items for which an 
estimate was submitted were New Haven Harber, $14,000, and 
Housatonic River, Conn., $8,000. : 

Mr. HICKS. A number of them are in my district, and I 
was wondering what was being done there. 

Mr. SMALL. I might refer the gentleman to section 2 of 
the bill, on page 16, where he will find the law controlling the 
application of funds for consolidated or grouped items. 

Mr. HICKS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to 
say this in conclusion: The river and harbor bili has been an 
object of attack by some citizens of the country and by some 
of the press and by some Representatives in this body. These 
criticisms have never been wholly justified. There have been 
defects in river and harbor bills, just as there are in every other 
large appropriation bill submitted to this House. There have 
been some errors, there have been some items subject to criti- 
cism, certainly from the viewpoint of the critic; but whatever 
grounds of criticism there have been against river and harbor 
bills in the past have been due to the fact that by reason of 
our own inertia and that of the public we have made appropria- 
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tions simply for improving channels in rivers and. harbors and 
for the construction of canals, without at the same time adopt- 
ing a constructive policy which would result in the promotion 
and establishment of water transportation upon ‘those channels 
and in those harbors so improved. ` 

I admit, and the membership of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors admit, that we have made appropriations perhaps 
in the past for some rivers where the commerce did not seem 
to justify the appropriations, but many of them are great 
rivers. 

Take the upper “Mississippi River, if you please, which has 
been a target for criticism, or the lower Mississippi as well. 
There ought to be a large commerce upon that river. What is 
the duty of our committee and of Congress in that regard? To 
abandon it in the face of the need of ‘additional facilities for 
transportation, or to adopt a policy which will result in the 
establishment of water transportation upon that great river? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Has any policy been established with reference 
to that, with respect to barges and things of that kind, by the 
Government? P : 

Mr. SMALL. I may say that the Shipping Board has allotted 
a fund of $3,360,000, as I recall, for the construction of 24 
barges and 4 towboats, to be operated between St. Louis and 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. DYER. I am glad to have the gentleman state that, and 
Iam sure it will result in great. work in that section, and it will 
be an answer forever to those who have been criticizing what 
has been done in the past with reference to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. SMALL. Let us hope so. I submit that the correct policy 
of this committee and the correct policy of Congress, instead of 
abandoning a navigable river, is to adopt a constructive policy 
which will establish water transportation upon that river, and 
so act in the public interest. That is what your committee have 
attempted to do. 

Let me give you an illustration, and I will only advert to it 
for a moment, to show the importance of terminals for water 
transportation. Last fall Mr. Goltra and perhaps other gentle- 
men evolyed a plan for the purpose of demonstrating the avail- 
ability of the upper Mississippi River from Minneapolis to St. 
Louis for water transportation. Not as a gratuity, but for a 
valuable consideration, they secured some barges and a towboat 
from the War Department. They carried coal to Minneapolis 
and transported down the river iron ore. When they reached 
Minneapolis they had to wait a week or two until some tem- 
porary appliances and facilities could be constructed before 
they could unload that cargo and take on a cargo, and by reason 
of the absence of terminal facilities at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul the profit which they otherwise would have made upon that 
trip was consumed in the ensuing delay and in the additional 
cost involved in the transfer of the traffic to and from the 
barges. That is an illustration of the great value and neces- 
sity of terminals for water transportation. 

In conclusion, let me say that while these criticisms have 
been indulged in, let us adopt a better policy, and instead of 
criticizing the projects themselves let us bring about the condi- 
tions under which there will be water transportation upon all 
these streams, and justify them, and also at the same time bene- 
fit the country. 

Let me say as to this particular bill that it is immune from 
criticism. Criticize it if you can or will. We are prepared to 
meet any criticism from the membership of the House, from the 
press, or from the public at large. We have a bill which has 
been formulated along the lines of the policy which I have en- 
deavored to explain te the House. We submit it as a bill which 
is entitled to the approbation and to the support of the Honse, 
and as one which is distinctly in the public interest. [Applause.] 

By leave of the House I extend my remarks so as to embrace 
certain additional information. 

According to a preliminary report of the Census Bureau on 
“Water Transportation in 1916,” it appears that 376,000,000 
tons of freight were carried on the waterways of the United 
States in 1916. This traffic would fill 9,400,000 average 40-ten 
freight cars, or about four times as many cars as are owned by 
the railroads of the United States. 

There has been discussion from time to time regarding the 
depths of channels which should be provided for some of the 
principal harbors of the United States. Naturally conditions 
differentiate some harbors from others. For instance, San 
Francisco and Seattle possess such natural depth in their har- 
bors that no improvements have been required other than the 
removal of a few obstructions at San Francisco. In some har- 
bors which have a large commerce, but which naturally had 
restricted depths, the providing and maintenance of deeper 
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channels has been quite expensive. It will be impracticable to 
provide an equal depth for all the important harbors either on 
the Atlantic, the Gulf, or Pacifie eoasts. Nor does it seem 
essential that every harbor should be placed on a parity as to 
depth of channel or other navigation facilities. New York is 
the only great harbor fer which a depth of 40 feet has been 
provided, and above the upper bay a channel of this depth only 
exists in the Hudson River. While the trend in ship construc- 
tion has been toward larger hulls and greater carrying capacity, 
yet the great bulk of our foreign trade is carried in ships with a 
loaded draft of less than 30 feet, and a very large proportion 
with a loaded draft of less than 26 feet. I have been unable to 
secure the draft of vessels engaged in the constwise trade arriv- 
ing or departing from our ports, but I have secured, throngh the 
Chief of Engineers, information as to the draft of vessels for a 
certain period arriving at and departing from New York and a 
list of vessels departing from Galveston, all in the foreign trade. 


Statement of the combined number and draft of vessels arriving at 
and departing from New York Harbor from January 1 to June 30, 1914. 
(Com a from Pilots“ Records.) Note that coastwise vess~ls are not 


included 
Draft of vessels. 
ARRIVALS OR DEPARTURES. 
12 feet and less than 13 feet. „4% 7 
48: feet and lesa han iA feet. —[AUö M. —AtZwʃ 
14 feet and less than 15 —. EAR ARETE ORE Ss RO 
15 feet and less than 16 fect 


38 


OR DORE AE Ce BOLE De AE rE BOSS 5 


4, 340 
It will be observed that the above table covers the period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1914, just prior to the European war, 
which probably represented the normal period of commerce. 
The total number of boats arriving and departing drawing 35 
feet and over was only 27, or six-tenths of 1 per cent out of the 
total number, 4,340. The total number of boats having a loaded 
draft of 30 feet and over was 175, or 4 per cent, of the total 
number. The total number of boats having a loaded draft of 
25 feet and over was 940, or 21.7 per cent of the total number. 

I now append a table giving the number and draft of vessels 
departing from Galveston in the foreign trade for the calendar 
year 1916: 

Statement of the number and draft of vessels departing from Gal- 


veston, Tex., to foreign ports for the year 1916 (coastwise vessels not 
included) : 


Draft of vessels. Number. 


be REL A oe we LD 


feet and less than 


han 
S feet and less than 29 
20 feet and less than 


Total departures 5. een — 424 

Many of the vessels in the above table arrived and departed several 
times during the year. Information is not available as to whether or 
not each vessel was fully loaded. 

The total number of boats departing drawing 25 feet and over 
was 72, or 17 per cent of the total number—424. The total 
number of boats departing drawing over 20 feet was 301, or 71 
per cent of the total number. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 


1 
2X feet and lees than 1% . . CS 
13 feet and less than 3 
14 feet and less than 1 3 
15 feet and less than 19 
16 feet and less than 6 
17 feet and less than 22 
18 feet and less than 38 
19 feet and less than 29 
20 feet and less than 25 
21 feet and less than 57 
22 feet and less than 34 
23 feet and less than 81 
24 feet and less than 42 
25 feet and less than 33 
26. feet and less than 18 
= eet and less t = 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman irom Minnesota makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Fordney Kelly, Pa. Robinson 
Austin Foss Kiess. Pa. ogers 
Bankhead Fuller, III. King Rose 
Blackmon Gallagher Kitchin Rowe 
Borland Gallivan Kautson Rowland 
Brodbeck Gandy Kreider Rucker 
2 Garland La Guardia Sanders, N. X. 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tenn. Langley Saunders. Va. 
Burnett Garrett, Tex. Larsen Scott, Iowa 
Campbell, Pa. Good Lehlbach Scott, Mich. 
Cannon Goodwin, Ark. Lenroot Scott, Pa. 
Carew Gordon ver Seully 
Carter, Okla. + Pa. Lobeck Sells 
Chandler, N. Y. Gray, Ala. Longworth Benn der 
Classon Greene, Vt. McAndrews 
Costello Griest McClintic Siem 
Crosse Griffin MeCormick mit p Mich. 
Currie, Mich. Hamill McLaughlin, Mich. Smith. T. F. 
Curry. Cal Hamilton, N. X. McLaughlin, Pa. Snyder 
Darrow Hamlin MeLemore Stafford 
Davidson Harrison, Miss, Maher Stedman 
Davis Haskell Mann Steele 
Decker augen Mecker Stevenson 
Delaney Hayes Mondell Stiness 
Denison Heintz Moon Sullivan 
Dies Helvering Morgan Swift 
Donovan Hensley Morin Talbott 
Doo. Hollingsworth Mudd Taylor, Colo, 
Doughton Hood Norton Templeton 
Drukker awa Oliver, N. Y. omas 
Dunn Husted Olney Tilson 
Eagan Hutchinson Parker, N. Y. Tinkham 
Edmonds Irela Porter owner 
Estopinal Johnson, S. Dak. Powers Vare 
Fairehild, R. L. Johnson, Wash. Ragsdale Venable 
Fairchild, G. W. Jones, Va. Ramsey Vestal 
Fess Juul Rayburn 
Flynn Kelley, Mich. Riordan 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
eommittee having had under consideration the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, H. R. 10069, and finding itself without a quo- 
rum, he had caused the roll to be called, whereupon 282 Mem- 
bers, 2 quorum, answered to their names, and he presented the 
names of the absentees to be printed in the Journal and RECORD. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Caup- 
BELL] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the newspapers 
on yesterday contained an item stating that the President, on 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, had taken $4,200,000 
out of the $100,000,000 emergency war fund placed in the Presi- 
dent’s hands by Congress to purchase the Arlington Hotel prop- 
erty. The newspapers by the publication of this item do both 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury a great in- 
justice. The Secretary of the Treasury has not asked the Presi- 
dent to take $4,200,000, or any other sum, out of an emergency 
war fund for apy such purpose. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has a high sense of responsibility for the position he holds and 
for the manner in which the public funds are expended. There- 
fore he would not ask the President of the United States to 
violate the spirit of the law under which the $100,000,000 had 
been placed in the President’s hands by taking out of that sum 
$4,200,000, or any other amount, for any other purpose than that 
for which it was placed in the hands of the President. So I say 
the newspapers have done both the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury great injustice. 

Mr. Chairman, it would require most convincing proof to 
establish the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury would think 
of asking the President to divert moneys from an emergency 
war fund for the purposes indicated. The Secretary of the 
‘Treasury has too high a regard for the President and too high 
a regard for the oath of office that the President has taken, 
and too high a regard for the oath of office that he himself 
has taken, to think of making such a request as the newspapers 
charge that he made of the President. It is inconceivable that 
the Secretary of the Treasury would think of making such a 
request of the President. I do not understand how the press 
of the country, that usually has been friendly to the President 
and to the administration, could think of publishing such a 
statement, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsytvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would rather proceed for a 
time. - 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman's argument is 
very interesting, but I think there is some ground for the state- 
ment of the newspapers. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would require most convincing 
proof. It would require the verbal statement of the President 
that he had been requested by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
an admission by the Secretary of the Treasury that he had 
made the request, or in lieu of that a confirmation of the deal 
that the newspapers allege was the result of the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the grant of the request by the 
President. If the Arlington Hotel property has been purchased 
and the deal is consummated, that, of course, will be convincing 
evidence; but until that proof is forthcoming hearsay testimony 
is not convincing. I would doubt the authenticity of a copy of 
a letter alleged to have been written by the President bearing 
his signature. I would doubt any sort of evidence except direct 
evidence of the fact. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman if 
the Rules Committee had information before them that this 
deal had been consummated? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They had not. The Rules Com- 
mittee have not had any such evidence or admission. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is aware of the 
fact that a bill was to have been called up this morning—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wish the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would allow me to proceed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Very well. 8 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have stated that it would re- 
quire the most convincing evidence that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would make these astounding requests of the Presi- 
dent. I do not believe they have been made. It is stated in the 
same article that the requests were made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury because the necessities of the Treasury for addi- 
tional room really amounted to a war emergency. That can not 
be true, because it is not true. I stated that it could not be 
true that the Secretary of the Treasury had made these re- 
quests of the President or the statement that it was a war 
emergency. First of all, it is not a war emergency. The build- 
ing in question is not a war necessity. Recently under an au- 
thorization from the Congress we have repaired and altered 
many buildings south of Pennsylvania Avenue belonging to the 
Government, which will house many hundreds of Government 
employees. We are building acres upon acres of public build- 
ings in which to house the employees of the Government. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman submit to an interruption? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would rather not at this time. 
We are appropriating millions and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for the construction of office buildings throughout the city. 
In addition to that, more than half a year ago the Secretary of 
the Treasury asked authorization for the construction of an 
annex to the Treasury on the Belasco Theater site. That au- 
thorization was granted on the 27th of September last. It was 
stated when the authorization was asked for that, if it was made, 
the building would immediately be thrown up there to relieve 
the necessities of the Treasury; that it was imperative that the 
authorization be made. The Committee on Rules made a bill in 
order, and the authorization for the expenditure of $1,200,000 
for building a Treasury annex on the site south of the Belasco 
Theater was passed. That was the 27th of September—more 
than six months ago. So far only discussion and working on 
plans have been done toward the erection of that building. 

If there had been an immediate necessity for office room to 
relieve the congested condition in the Treasury, the Secretary 
of the Treasury would have rushed the construction of the 
Treasury annex under the authorization and the appropriation 
that he has. That has not been done, and, of course, it has not 
been done because the necessities of the Treasury did not re- 
quire it. z 

Further, there is ample space for one of the bureaus in the 
Treasury Department in the Bureau of Pensions—that of al- 
lotment to soldiers’ relatives. I have it on the very highest au- 
thority that the Pension Commissioner can handle with the force 
he now has the allotments to the relatives of soldiers in the can- 
tonments and at the front. That would relieve the congested 
condition in the Treasury to a large extent. The matters to be 
dealt with are so peculiarly within the work of the Pension Bu- 
reau that it should be done there, and at a time when money is 
so much in need for war purposes, so difficult to secure, every 
advantage should be taken of economy in the employment of 
men and in the utilization of space. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would rather not at this mo- 
ment. Every effort should be made, therefore, to economize for 

«the one purpose of conserving the resources of the Nation in 
order to prosecute the war to a successful conclusion. There- 


fore advantage should be taken by the administration of the op- 
portunity to handle the war allotment out of the Pension Office. 

Further, a building is now being constructed between Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Streets, up near the Interior Department 
Building. It is an eight-story building, with over 800 rooms, 
which will accommodate all the office force that could possibly 
be required for the work that is being done in the Treasury De- 
partment. This building is available for the Secretary of the 
Treasury; it will be completed in a few days, and is ready now 
for any such preparation as might be required in order to make 
it suitable for the needs of the Treasury. 

So I say, for all of these reasons it could not be possible that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has made such an astounding re- 
quest on the President of the United States as a war measure. 
I repeat, I do not believe that the Secretary has made such a 
request, 

So far I have confined my observations on this subject to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I now address myself to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. That great office, towering above all 
other in the world to-day, occupied by a man fitted by education 
and training for the high station, would never think of violating 
a sacred fund placed in his hands to accomplish purposes 
secretly, wisely, and efficiently in preparing this country for 
war, to the consummation of a real estate transaction of this 
character, The President of the United States has a high ap- 
preciation of the duties and responsibilities of his office, and 
would never think of diverting a fund that was placed in his 
hands to prepare the Nation for war to erect or buy a public 
building, complying in all respects to the tests of the Fine Arts 
Commission, containing spacious apartments and appointments 
for numerous bureau chiefs, with hundreds of clerks, many of 
whose services might well be dispensed with, providing room for 
additional mahogany, quarter-sawed oak, and swivel chairs. 

Oh, no; the President of the United States has done no such 
thing. He will not do any such thing. It is unthinkable that 
the President would take out of a fund placed in his hands by 
Congress to be used secretly by him, because matters with which 
from time to time he has to deal are of such a character that 
they can not be discussed openly here or in any other forum, 
matters in which he makes the expenditures of large sums of 
money, without specific appropriation or discussion by Congress. 
That was the reason for placing the $100,000,000 in his hands. 
That is the reason the remainder of it is there to-day. Does 
any newspaper publisher think the President would take any 
part of that fund and use it for the purpose indicated? Oh, no. 
The President would do no such thing. He has done no such 
thing as the newspapers have stated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would rather not. I have 
stated that this fund was placed in the hands of the President 
to enable him to do things without consulting Congress or any- 
one else because of the secrecy that is required in the consum- 
mation of certain transactions in preparing the Nation to meet 
a foreign foe. Does the purchase of a building to provide addi- 
tional office space for clerks come within the scope of that au- 
thority? Oh,no. Those are matters that should be and are dis- 
cussed on this floor. The wisdom or unwisdom of every specific 
proposition has been and ought to be discussed here. This is 
the place where authorizations for the purchase of sites for 
public buildings and the erection of public buildings are made 
here in Washington. They are not done in secret. Oh, no, 
And the President has not done this thing in a corner, nor in 
secret, and I challenge the newspapers of the country, the news- 
papers of Washington, that have published this statement to 
produce the evidence. I repeat neither the Secretary of the 
Treasury ever made such a request nor did the President of the 
United States ever grant such a request. It is unthinkable that 
it is so. 

Now, for a moment about the Arlington site. The old Arling- 
ton Hotel was one of the most celebrated in the country. Trav- 
elers from all over the world made it their stopping place when 
in Washington. Guests from every quarter of our own country 
were entertained there. It was the stopping place of captains of 
industry, finance, and politics. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Tom Platt made it their abiding place in Washington, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do not forget the Gridiron 
Club, which made it famous. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And the Gridiron Club, which 
made the hotel famous. It was the situs of the most cele- 
brated birthday dinner that has ever been given in the United 
States, the occasion of Uncle Jor’s seventieth birthday anni- 
versary. [Applause.] Early in 1912 it was decided by the 
company to tear down the old building and erect a new one, 
larger and more spacious in its appointments. The old hotel 
was torn down and a hole made in the ground. A series of 
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incidents occurred. The Democrats were successful in 1912; 
J. Pierpont Morgan, whom, it is alleged, was going to finance 
the enterprise, died; and the Arlington Hotel proposition 
failed. Court proceedings and foreclosure sales ensued. The 
property was offered for sale under a mortgage held by the 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. early in January, 1914. It was 
purchased by a company of gentlemen from Richmond, Va. 
Owing to some failure of a financial transaction immediately 
following the sale, the sale was not consummated, and the 
property was readvertised and sold again a week later. It 
sold for $850,000. Some days later it sold for $847,000, the 
purchasers giving a certified check for $50,000 on the day of 
the sale, and subsequently giving another $100,000, making a 
total that the purchasers have in the property of $150,000. 
Since then financial embarrassment has attended the muta- 
tions of the Arlington Hotel Co. They haye made many ef- 
forts to unload the property and to get rid of it. It has been 
a great burden to them. It was far from a financial success. 
They attempted a year and a half ago to rent it to the Navy De- 
partment. They made a proposition to erect a spacious office 
building and rent it to the Navy Department for 653 cents 
a square foot for a period of five years. This was submitted 
to the Committee on Appropriations, carefully considered, and 
the committee refused to take the lease of the property. Then 
there was more embarrassment in the Arlington Hotel Co. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
u question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Committee on Appropriations refused 
to authorize the lease of the Arlington property and preferred 
to recommend an appropriation of $2,000,000 to build tem- 
porary office buildings, the cost of which from an interest 
charge standpoint would not be anything like what the rent 
of that building would have been if they had rented it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions acted wisely. 

Mr. CALDWELL. 
for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is the gentleman's speech intended as a 
demonstration of the Republican support that his party is so 
proudly claiming for the President? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the Arlington 
Hotel Co. then sought to sell the property to the Treasury De- 
partment, That offer, so far as the Treasury Department was 
concerned, was apparently accepted. Authorizations were asked 
of Congress to consummate the purchase. Congress has been 
hearing evidence pro and con and has been dealing with the 
matter without very much enthusiasm. There has never been 
shown a very great disposition to make the purchase, Even 
this morning a resolution from the Committee on Rules making 
in order a bill for the purchase of the Arlington Hotel site, 
after haying been offered was withdrawn, so that the Congress 
does not seem to be very enthusiastic over à transaction that 
would relieve the Arlington Hotel Co. of the great burden they 
huve been carrying on an investment of $150,000. The reason- 
ableness of the price asked or the questions incident to it I shall 
not discuss at this time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield now? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Just for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When Congress voted to the 
President a lump sum of $100,000,000 for war purposes, did it 
not also grant to him the power to appropriate a part of that 
money for the purchase of the Arlington Hotel site or any other 
site if he thought it necessary as a war emergency? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It did not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Does the gentleman think that 
if in the estimation of the President it was necessary for pur- 
poses of war that he or the Secretary of the Treasury should 
purchase the Arlington Hotel or any other site fhat he did not 
have the power to do it with his $100,006,000 fund? The prac- 
tice, of course, is unusual. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, it would be a most violent 
assumption that the President would consider the purchase of 
hotel properties as war measures. What we need to win the 
war are arms, ammunition, airplanes, battle planes, ships, muni- 
tions of war of all kinds, We do not need hotel properties. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman would not 
yield to me a moment ago, and I was hoping some Democrat 
would take my place and ask the question whether er not the 
President had actually made this authorization. My own judg- 
ment is that he has 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I refuse to believe it. 

Mr, POU. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I will 
state to the gentleman that the President has authorized the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


expenditure of this fund upon the ground that it is a war-emer- 
geney measure, and upon the ground that in order to curry on 
the war the men who are working here in Washington must 
have a roof under which to work to protect themselves. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Unless the gentleman from 
North Carolina, whose word I would not dispute under any 
sort of circumstances, has positive proof coming to him from 
the President himself I still stand upon the assumption that the 
President has done nothing of the kind. {Laughter.] 

Mr. POU. With the gentleman’s permission, I have a letter 
here, it will take just a moment if the gentleman will permit 
me, from the Secretary of the Treasury—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Well, that is not the admission 
of the President. [Laughter.] 


Mr. POU. With the permission of the gentleman, it says 
here: 

I inclose copy of a letter I sent to the President in reference to the 
Arlington Building. ‘The President has authorized me in the circum- 


stances to acquire it out of the war-emergency fund. 

The exigency is so great that it Is not possible to delay action fur- 
ther. I earnestly hope, however, that the bill now pending in the 
House, and fayorably reported by the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee, will be passed as 3 us possible, in order that the 
President's war-emergency funds may be reimbursed. 

That is dated March 28, 1918. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘So that the gentleman believes 
the question now is one of reimbursement. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman permit me to read 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would rather go on and let 
the gentleman from Illinois take time in his own right. 

Mr. RAINEY. As to the law under which this is done—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will ask the gentlenran to take 
time in his own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How much time have I remain- 
ing? : 

The CHAIRMAN. About half a minute. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding 
the statement of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov}, 
notwithstanding the reading of the letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, I do not modify a single statement that I have 
made here with respect to this subject and to the duty of the 
President with regard to this $100,000,000 war fund. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I was very much in hope when spring came that the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] would catch the spirit of 
the season and get in a good humor. He seems to have been in 
a bad humor especially with all measures which seem to have 
the recommendation of the President of the United States and 
the executive heads of our departments, upon whom the respon- 
sibility for the proper conduct of this war exists, and I sincerely 
hope 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I hope 

Mr. CANTRILL (continuing). That this House will have the 
pleasure some time in the near future of hearing the gentleman 
from Kansas stand up here upon this floor and, as a patriotic 
American citizen ought to do, do something to uphold the hands 
of the President of the United States [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side] instead of vicious and idle criticism of every move 
that the President and the departments undertake to make in 
the great crisis now facing this Nation. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. CAMPBELIof Kansas. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas? z. 

Mr. CANTRILL. As to the merits of this proposition 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? I 
hope the gentleman will not charge me with failing to support 
the President of the United States in all war measures. I have 
worked and voted for every measure—— 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
from Kansas I will say that he, like some of the other Members 


‘of this House who take up all the time of the House on idle 


measures day after day in idle talk, when the roll comes does not 
dare stand before the American people and vote against what the 
. and the people want. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Now, as to the merits of this proposition, Mr. Chairman, the 
facts in the case are—and that is what this House wants are 
the facts—no man in my 10 years’ experience here hus ever 
heard me make a partisan speech criticizing gentlemen on the 
other side; this is no time for it and no place for it. What this 
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House wants to-day are the facts connected with this case for 
the purchase of the Arlington Hotel property. As a member of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, who heard in 
detail all of the facts connected with this property, and as a 
member of the Rules Committee, where those facts were re- 
hearsed before that committee, I say to the committee, and the 
Recorp of the House bears me out, that the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds by almost a unanimous vote, if not 
unanimous, decided to report a measure authorizing the appro- 
priation of $4,200,000 for the purchase of the Arlington Hotel 
property. The Members of the House know that the calendars 
of the House are loaded down, and the only way to get con- 
sideration of that measure was to come before the Rules Com- 
mittee and get a rule to expedite the passage of this bill be- 
cause it was a war measure, and I will prove it before I leave 
the floor. The Public Buildings and Grounds Committee 
thought it was a war measure and gave their unanimous sup- 
port to it. The Committee on Rules, with the exception of the 
gentleman from Kansas, was of the opinion that it was of suffl- 
cient importance to bring in a special rule and ask this House 
to give this bill immediate consideration. Yet the House, acting 
under other rules, took up days and days in idle discussion of 
minor measures. The time had come when in order to secure 
this property at a reasonable price some one had to act, and 
pending the legislation in Congress, which has the indorsement 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and the 
Rules Committee, the President has seen fit to act, and I, for 
one, say that he did right in doing what he did do, in giving the 
money to buy this property. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, the facts in the case—facts are strange things to the 
gentleman from Kansas, but the House wants them—the facts 
in the case are these: That this building is now in course of 
construction. I walked over it the other day and looked at it, 
and I think there are four stories above ground of steel con- 
struction now up. The building that is being erected there is 
not, as the gentleman from Kansas stated, a hotel piece of 
property, but it is a modern, up-to-date office building, and the 
hearings before the Committee on Rules showed that, and the 
gentleman from Kansas was not fair with the House when he 
undertook to make the House believe that it was a hotel going 
up there instead of a modern, up-to-date office building with the 
approval of the various building commissions of this city here 
behind it. Now, this building is to be used for the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and by the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

And I want to say to this House that the room for these 
employees of the Government is absolutely needed at this mo- 
ment, and that is why the President acted. The testimony, 
the facts, before the Rules Committee and the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds showed that the three stories of 
this building underground are to be used for the preservation 
of the policies of the soldiers and sailors who are now in the 
service of their country, 1,000,000 life insurance policies hav- 
ing been taken out by the loyal soldiers and sailors of Uncle 
Sam. Where are those policies to-day? It would not be wise 
for me to state it here upon this floor. The committee mem- 
bers were advised in secret as to where they were located. 
Suffice it to say they are not where they ought to be, for their 
proper preservation. They now are being guarded day and 
night by armed soldiers in order to protect the interests of 
our boys. 

The purpose of buying this property is to have proper storage 
immediately for these million policies of our soldiers and sailors, 
because, as stated before the committee, the strongest blow 
that could be given us to-day would be the destruction of these 
1,000,000 policies, which would wipe out the record of every 
loyal soldier and sailor and deprive his family of the insurance 
that the Government intends him to have. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. When is this building going to be completed, 
so that it can be used for that purpose? 

Mr. CANTRILL. The building is now under construction? 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand it will be finished by the Ist 
of next October. 

Mr, CANTRILL. I understand it is to be finished just as 
rapidly as it can be pushed to completion, whereas if we had 
to go into other parts of the city and buy property it would be 
delayed a year. And, gentlemen, let me say this to you, that 
in my opinion this is a proper place for the President of the 
United States to buy property. As said by the gentleman from 
Kansas, the Belasco corner has been purchased by the Treas- 
ury Department and a building authorized there. It ought to 
go there. It is just across Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
Treasury Department proper. It can be connected by tunnel 
under the Avenue with the Treasury, and just as soon as pos- 


sible a building will be put up there and ougth to be put up 
there, and Congress has already authorized it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Can I get two or three minutes more? 

Mr. BOOHER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Thank you. 

Now, as the Members of the House know, the Arlington Hotel 
property is just a square beyond the Belasco property. So that 
makes the Treasury Building and the Belasco property building, 
connected by tunnel under the Avenue, and the Arlington Hotel 
property, practically all within one square, under the direct 
control of the Treasury Department. It would be better if they 
could all be in one building, but every Member of Congress 
knows it is impossible to remodel the old Treasury Building 
so as to bring them under the same roof, and this is the nearest 
that can be done to put them together. It is in the proper loca- 
tion to be properly connected with the Treasury Department. 
It is upon very high ground, too, which is absolutely necessary, 
inasmuch as these million war policies have to be stored in the 
basement, and we need dry basements in order to store those 
policies properly or to store any other valuable papers of the 
Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Just for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Ordinarily, when property is 
to be purchased by the Government, the procedure is for the de- 
partment to come to Congress with an estimate to the commit- 
tee that has real charge of the matter here? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I will answer your question directly, be- 
cause I want to give the House all the information I have, and 
I do not want to take up any time in indulging in anything but 
facts. : 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] complains about 
the price of the property. The record before the various com- 
mittees shows that the Government paid for this lot about 
$1,000,000. At forced sale it brought almost $1,000,000, and for 
years has been listed and taxed by the city of Washington upon 
the basis of almost $1,000,000. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. CANTRILL. Just let me finish my answer to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania first. 

And the Government has paid exactly what experts in the 
city have said it is worth, and not a dollar more than it is 
worth. The building which is going up has been carefully 
looked into by the Supervising Architect ‘and his entire force, 
and the head men of that office and of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, after a full investigation of the cost of building material, 
labor, and all, and the cost of the lot, came before two commit- 
tees of Congress and told us that the price paid in the bill is 
reasonable and practically the cost price of the property. And 
in that connection permit me to say to the House that in private 
conversation not long ago with a real estate man in this city, 
who had no interest whatever in the property and who happens 
to be my personal friend, I asked him for information on this 
subject, and he, as a practical real estate man in the city of 
Washington, told me that the Government was getting thé full 
worth of its money in the purchase price of the Arlington Hotel 
property. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
purely for information? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON Does the $4,500,000 measure the cost of the 
building when it is completed? 

Mr. CANTRILL, Yes, sir. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Four million two hundred thousand in- 
cludes, I will say to the gentleman, the cost of the lot and the 
entire completed cost of the building, taking in the entire sur- 
face of the lot. There is but one-third of that lot that was 
not in the original plans when they started out to build this 
office building; but, in order to make room for the department, 
the third of the lot was added on, and the proposed building 
will cover the entire area. And I will say to the House that, in 
order to transact the business of the Government in the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue’s office and in the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance, which is now housed in six different places 
in this city, with the records scattered from one end of the city 
to the other—and I am supported in my contention both by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and by the Com- 
mittee on Rules—this purchase should be immediately put 
through; and I say the President was right in taking advantage 
of the opportunity and that it is the duty of this House to reim- 
burse that fund. 


Four million two hundred 
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Now, in answer to the gentleman from Kansas, undertaking 
to say that this is a secret fund given to the President, I will 
say it is no such thing. It is an emergency fund given to the 
President by this Congress to utilize as he pleases, and the 
President has done nothing in secret as intimated by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. He has no secrets from 
the American people. He stands here doing what he believes 
is his duty, and I believe he did right, and I believe it is our 
duty in all fairness and all honesty to reimburse that fund. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the President of the United 
States. by Mr. Sharkey, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 4, 1918: 

H. R. 5351. An act providing for the disposal of certain lands 
in block 32, in the city of Port Angeles, State of Washington; 

H. R. 11123. An act to amend an act approved September 24, 
1917, entitled “An act to authorize an additional issue of bonds 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and, 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend additional credit to foreign governments, und for other 
purposes“; and 

S. 2469. An‘act to authorize the change of name of the steam- 
ship Caldera to A. T. Kinney. 5 = 

On April 5, 1918: 

S. 3714. An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution 
of the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in 
the United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war, and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for 
other purposes. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Poul. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to supplement what 
has been so well said by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CANTRILL] by submitting one or two observations, 

If any gentleman has any doubt as to the necessity, the urgent 
necessity, of the action taken by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
indorsed by the President of the United States, I respectfully 
request that gentleman to send to the rooms of the Committee 
on Rules and get a copy of the brief hearing upon this propo- 
sition and read it. The hearing did not take up very much time, 
and every question that has been asked, I think, has been an- 
swered in the hearing by that committee. I understand the 
hearings had before the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds have not been printed. They are somewhat fuller and 
go more into detail than the brief hearing held by the Committee 
on Rules. : 

The records of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau at this time 
are kept at eight different places in the city of Washington, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt my colleague? 

Mr. POU. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Did it appear in the evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Rules that the Secretary of the Treasury did write a 
letter to the President, and that the proposition did receive the 
indorsement of the President? 

Mr. POU. At the time the hearing was had by the Committee 
on Rules that action had not been taken. 

The records of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau are kept at 
eight different places, in all sorts of buildings, some of them in 
highly combustible buildings. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. POU. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
copy of the letter. Does he intend to insert it? 

Mr. POU. Yes. I am going to ask to have it inserted in the 
Record and consume part of my time in having it read to the 
House. z : 

These records of the War-Risk Bureau, which can not be re- 
placed, are, as I have said, distributed in eight different build- 
ings; and, as the gentleman from Kentucky has said, they are 
guarded night and day. Ten additional buildings are occupied 
by the Internal-Revenue Bureau, making 18 in all. There is no 
other available place in the city of Washington except this 
Arlington Building wherein these two great bureaus can be 
housed. Their records can not be consolidated under one roof 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


I think the gentleman has a 


unless the Arlington Building is acquired, and in the circum- 
stances the Secretary of the Treasury decided that the urgency 
was so great, that the danger was so great, he would not take 
the risk of destruction any longer, and he assumes the full re- 
sponsibility for all that has been done. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question, entirely for information? 

Mr. POU. I do. . 

Mr. REAVIS. I think all the Members of the House appre- 
ciate the necessity for the Treasury Department havihg more 
room. The complaint, if it may be called such, of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], as I understood it, was the 
alleged impropriety of purchasing this property out of the usual 
way. Ordinarily such things come on the floor of the House, 
where the necessity of the purchase and the price to be paid are 
debated and discussed. I wish the gentleman would state, if it 
will not interfere with his line of thought, what was there in 
the condition that would lead to the belief that Congress was 
not ready to act upon this and that would justify the President 
in making this purchase out of that fund and without waiting 
the action of Congress? 

Mr. POU. The urgency, as I understand it, was simply this: 
If these records were to be put in a fireproof building and as 
nearly as possible under one roof, the Government must acquire 
this particular building, there being no other available building 
in the city; and the Secretary of the Treasury decided that the 
urgency was such that he felt it to be his duty to act; the 
urgency was such, the risk was so great, that he did not dare to 
wait longer upon the action of Congress. To him his duty was so 
obvious he felt he had the right to assume that his action would 
be ratified by Congress. 

Mr. REAVIS. Just a word further. 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. That was the decision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury? What I want to know from the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules is this: Would the facts justify that 
opinion? I mean by that this: Is it not possible, and was it 
not possible, for the Committee on Rules to submit that measure 
to Congress, so that it could have been acted upon immediately 
and without unnecessary delay? 

Mr. POU. The Committee on Rules was intending to submit 
the matter to Congress. The rule had already been authorized, 
but the Secretary of the Treasury decided that it was a matter 
that ought to be acted upon at once, and for that he assumes 
full responsibility. As a matter of fact, one option held by 
the Government on this property had expired on the 11th of 
March. The Secretary did not know how long the offer of the 
owners to accept $4,200,000 would be held open. He could not 
know that some private individual or corporation would not 
purchase the property. He simply knew it could be had now if 
proper action were taken. He had exhausted every effort to 
acquire space, and as the price was deemed fair and reasonable 
the Secretary decided he could not afford to wait. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
to me for a moment, I think I can help the whole situation by a 
plain recital of what occurred. 

Mr. POU. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There came to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions an estimate for the purchase of the Arlington site and 
the erection of this building in exact accord with the action 
that has now been taken, the price being the same; but the esti- 
mate coining after the hearings had closed on the urgent defi- 
ciency bill, it was impossible at that time to have a hearing and 
make the item a part of that bill. When the urgent deficiency 
bill came on the floor it carried provisions for buildings for hous- 
ing other activities of the Government. The question was raised 
by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds as to the 
action of the Committee on Appropriations in carrying provisions 
for buildings that had not been authorized. The point of order 
was made by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], and the 
provision in regard to the housing of other activities went out 
of the bill. Subsequently it was permitted to be restored with- 
out the obtaining of a rule to make it in order. 

In view of those facts it did not seem to the Committee on 
Appropriations that it would be warranted in undertaking to act 
upon the Arlington matter until authorization had been made by 
the Congress. In the meanwhile there has been a legislative 
congestion in this House. The Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds some time ago reported a bill to authorize the pur- 
chase of this sight and buildings. If that bill were passed to- 
morrow there still would have to be an appropriation carried. 
Presumably the Secretary of the Treasury felt the need for 
either carrying out this project or undertaking some other, and 
as he believed this to be a desirable thing, and the action of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds confirming his 
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judgment, he has felt warranted in going ahead without waiting 
for the authorization and appropriation by Congress, which 
would probably have delayed action a month or two further. 

I think this also ought to be said in view of what has been said 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]: The Committee 
on Appropriations has never functioned in this matter and has 
never turned down or approved this proposal, for the reasons 1 
have stated. . 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit me to make an inquiry, if it will not interrupt him? 

Mr. POU. I have but little time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman can get more 
time if he wants it. 

Mr, POU. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Having regard for the construc- 
tion of a new building as a permanent building for the Govern- 
ment, fs it not desirable that the building when constructed shall 
have certain architectural features that will make it a desirable 
public building and an addition to the city of Washington, espe- 
cially in that location? The Fine Arts Commission has a plan, 
which has been carefully worked out, embracing the construction 
of a building on that site. Has any consideration been given to 
the kind of building to be erected on that site; and if so, does 
anybody know what it will look like and what it will be worth? 

Mr. POU. ‘That matter was taken up and was considered in 
the agreement that the Secretary of the Treasury has made in 
respect to the purchase of the property. 

The situation in a word was about this: The Secretary of the 
Treasury did not know how soon Congress was going to give 
him authority to take over this building. Of course, he could 
not know for certain that authority would be given, but he as- 
sumed it would be. That is the truth of it, and he decided that 
it was so necessary to act in the premises that he was willing 
to take the responsibility without waiting. He has done it, and 
he submits willingly to any criticism that may properly be made. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. In a minute or two I will yield. Now, as to the 
cost of the building, any gentleman can determine that by 
reading the hearings. So far as I am concerned, I think there 
can be no just criticism as to the cost. As to the necessity 
for prompt action, let us bear in mind that these records are 
scattered over seven or eight different places, and may be 
destroyed at any minute. Every available building has been 
considered by the Treasury Department. I want to emphasize 
that this is the only building in the city of Washington which 
can be obtained anywhere in the near future for the housing of 
the invaluable records of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. I 
send to the Clerk’s desk and ask that the Clerk read in my time 
the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
this is the letter which bears the authorization of the President? 

Mr. POU. It is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think this letter ought to 
go into the RECORD. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman tell how much has been 
paid down on this proposition by the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. POU. I do not know. I presume nothing has been paid. 
I think nothing has been paid up to this time. 

Mr. SLOAN. Just for information, I desire to know if the 
depositing of these insurance policies in some place for the 
Government is a requirement of the statute, or simply a policy 
_of the Government? Ordinarily, these policies are sent to the 
holders or somebody who may be designated by the man for 
whose benefit a policy is taken out. ; 

Mr. POU. I understand that records are kept in the city 
of Washington which, if destroyed, could not be replaced, and 
the destruction of which would bring about endless confusion. 
That is the information I get from the War-Risk Bureau. 

Mr. DILLON. That is true of the records of the policies; 
but the gentleman spoke of keeping these policies on deposit. 

Mr. POU. No; I was misunderstood. I simply alluded to 
the records of the War-Risk Bureau. My information is that 
it is desired to keep these records in a fireproof building, 
because if destroyed they could not be replaced and that the 
confusion resulting therefrom would be practically endless. I 
ask the Clerk to read the letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF ‘THe TREASURY, 
i Washington, March 22, 1918. 
Dear MR. PRESIDENT: You were goof cnough to approve, on Feh- 
ruary 12, an estimate, waich was promptly submitted te the Congress, 
for the purchase by the Treasury Depustment of the Arlington Building, 


now under construction, involving a cost, including the proposed arinex 
to it, and such changes aud modifications as will make it suitable for 
jury needs, of $4,200,000. A bill was promptly introduced in the 
House, was reported favorably by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and is now pending. I am hopeful of early action by 
the House, but the calendar is somewhat crowded with other important 
matters and I do not know when this bill will be reached; and even 
after it has passed the House it must pans the Senate. How much 
time this will require I do not know. am sure that there is every 
disposition on the part of the House and the Senate to expedite con- 
sideration of this matter, but at best it will take considerable time. 

The situation in the Treasury Department is so exigent that I am 
deeply concerned about its ability to perform the yital work now re- 
quired of it in the public interest unless immediate measures are taken 
to provide the amount of office space ig ge end demanded. It is 
not only a question of amount of space, but also of the time within 
which it can be ob It is equally important that this space 
should be, as far as practicable, under one roof in order that efficiency 
and speed in the administration of Important functions of the depart- 
ment mar be secured. Not alone that, but tbe bullding should be 
fireproof in order that invalunble records, especially those in connection 
with the administration of the War-Risk and Internal-Revenue Bu- 
reaus, may not be imperiled by fire. 

The Arhngton Buil is partly constructed. It will have sufficient 
space to fill the imperative needs of the Treasury, and if taken hold 
of immediately by the Government can be pushed to prompt com- 
pletion. If taken hold of now, it can also be constructed with refer- 
ence to the Treasury's particular requirements, and, in addition to that, 
the exterior treatment of the buil can be greatly improved without 
large additional cost, so as to make it far more attractive archi- 
tecturally than the building as now designed, 

As you know, the War-Risk Insurance Bureau is now taking care of 
the dependent families of our soldiers and sailors who are at the front, 
is 1 over $12,000,000,000 of insurance on- the lives of our 
soldiers and sailors, and is performing the most prodigious task of its 
kind ever undertaken by any Government. This work is rapidly increas- 
ing, and of necessity must continue to increase with the growing list of 
killed and wounded and with the YE fo nage of the Army and Navy 
which must come with the progress of war. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau must continue to w as the war p in order to admin- 
ister successfully the additional duties which will have to be imposed 
upon it. hese two activities alone require more than 500,000 square 
feet of space in addition to the 96,000 square feet to be provided by the 
Treasury Annex soon to be erected on the corner of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and Madison Place. At present the War-Risk Bureau is being 
administered in 8 different buildings in Washington, the Internal 
Revenue in 10 different buildings. The Mmefficiency, delay, and unneces- 
sary expense resulting from this scattering of the activities of thes: 
important bureaus are greater than I can describe, It is extremely 
hurtful to the public interest; in fact, it works an injustice to the 
dependents of our soldiers and sailors, and to our soldiers and sailors 
themselves, when the functions of the War-Risk Bureau are made ineffi- 
cient because of inadequate office space in which to do the necessary 
work. 

Not the lenst serious feature of this situation is the fact that the 
invaluable and irreplaceable records of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau 
and of the Internal Revenue Bureau are now in considerable part stored 
in nonfireproof buildings and might be destroyed, to say nothing of the 
possibilities of loss of human life from overcrowding in such buildings 
and the insanitary conditions under which the employees are now 
forced to work. 

The activities of these two important bureaus are equaled in large 
measure by other bureaus of the Treasury, which administer the liberty- 
bond issues. It is impossible to describe the difficulties under which the 
Treasury is now laboring in its effort not only to raise essential money 
through the sale of liberty bonds, but to find room for the employees 
to work, in order to turn these bonds ont promptly and deliver them to 

urchasers throughout the country. The co ors of the Treasury 

uilding, where t and ventilation are poor, must be used from time 
to time for this service. It is an injustice to the employees and r 
reproach to the Government. 

The railroad administration will require a large amount of space in 
order to efficiently manage the railroads of the United States now in the 

sion and control of the Government. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been good enough to give me as much space in their 
building as could be spared, but it is wholly insufficient, The railroad 
administration is seriously hampered even now for want of space, and 
that condition will grow more acute each day. 

The War Finance Corporation, which will spring into existence as 
soon as the pending law is enacted and receives your approval, must 
have adequate space in which to do the important work assigned to ft. 
This work will constantly increase with the progress of the war, and 
room must be provided for that purpose. 

The responsibilities resting upon the Secretary of the Treasury are 
so numerous and important that ft adds enormously to his burdens if 
the agencies under his control are 1 scattered. Efficiency 
of administration will be greatly promoted by the consolidation, as far 
as practicable, of these great and responsible activitics. 

Mals is a war emergency of the most serious character. T can not 
overstate it. Every day of delay is aggravating the problem and im- 
periling the public interest. In these circumstances I am moved to be; 

‘ou to allot to the Treasury $4,200,000 out of the war-emergency f 

n your control, with authority to expend so much of it as may be 
necessary in the purchase of the Arlington preety. and the completion 
of the . now under construction and in the erection of the pro- 
posed annex theretə This will enable the Treasury to get back of the 
contractor and expedite the work greatly. If the Treasury can take 
ossession of this property immediately, it will be possible to complete a 
eas part of the building and have it ready for occupancy in the early fall. 

If you will grant this request, the war-emergency fund may be reim- 
bursed when the Congress passes the pending bill for the purchase of 
the Arlington property. Iam most reluctant to make this request, but 
the situation is se exigent that I would be derelict in my duty if I did 
not do so. 

I inclose a list of ths 18 different buildings, together with a map, 
upon which is indicated their location in the city of Washington, from 
which you can see how widely the business of these two bureaus of the 
Treasury is now scattered. 

It is far more economical and far more advantageous te the Govern- 
ment to buy the Arlington property anf complete the building than to 
erect temporary, combustible structures which would represent a large 
loss in the end and be wholly unsatisfactory for the purposes in view. 
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Moreover, the activities of the Treasury Department, even after the 
restoration of ce, will necessitate the use of the Arlington building 
for a Jone period of time, if not permanently. 

There is no other opportunity in Washington which will meet the 
Treasury’s imperative need within a reasonable time or at all, so far as 
I have been able to discover. 

With the earnest hope that this request may receive your prompt and 
favorable consideration, I am, 

Faithfully, yours, W. G. McApoo, 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Inclosure. 
Approved and authorized. - 


25 Manch, 1918. 

Mr. POU. The authority under which the President acted 
appears to be full and ample. After reading the law I submit 
there is absolutely no ground upon which any criticism of the 
President or of Secretary McAdoo can be based. The President 
clearly had authority to authorize this purchase of the property. 

That part of the act of Congress approved April 17, 1917, 
under which the President acted reads as follows: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


For the national security and defense, and for each and every pur- 
se connected therewith, to be expended at the discretion of the Presi- 
ent, and to be immediately available and to remain available until 
December 31, 1917, $100,000,000. 
The act of December 15, 1917, continuing the appropriation 


reads: 


Wooprow WILSON. 


EXECUTIVE. 


The appropriation of $100,000,000 “for the national security and 
defense, and for each and every purpose connected therewith, to be 
expended at the discretion of the President,” contained in the general 
deficiency appropriation act approved April 17, 1917, is continued and 
made available until June 30, 1918. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That letter carries the approval 
and authorization of the President? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Therefore out of the $100,000,- 
000 fund the President has authorized the use of $4,200,000 for 
this purchase. . 

Mr. POU. Four million two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, it seems to me that the 
question as to the propriety of the authorization is the question 
which concerns the gentlemen who have spoken. 

Mr. POU. I am going to conclude by asking unanimous con- 
sent to haye printed, along with the letter which has just been 
read, a letter of Secretary McAdoo, of March 9, addressed to 
myself, answering several questions as to why the Government 
does not acquire this building and why the Government does not 
acquire that building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recor a letter addressed to 
him by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 9, 1918. 
Hon. Epwarp W. Pov, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN : I take pleasure in replying categorically to 
your three questions of the 8th instant indirectly bearing on the pur- 
chase of the 1 property. 

Question No. 1, Why doesn’t the Government use the Poli Theater 

property ?—Answer No. 1. Theater property is not at all suitable for 
departmenta] use. The lobby, auditorium, and stage occupy seven- 
eighths of the building and, bein 33 without natural light and 
ventilation, could not be utili n their present condition. The cost 
of remodeling and 5 8 would be | day owed and 
eyen then the space would not be suitable for use by the Government 
nor would the amount of space be sufficient. 
Question No. 2. Why doesn’t the Government use the Oxford Hotel ?7— 
Answer No, 2. This building is in very poor repair and is cut up into 
small rooms, which would make the maintaining of an efficient organi- 
zation impossible. The war-risk insurance and internal-revenue work 
require large spaces of from 5,000 to 10,000 square feet in one division. 
The building is also nonfireproof and of very light construction, so that 
it would not 8 the files in current use by these bureaus without 
Strengthening the construction. Furthermore, the arrangement has 
been reached with the lessee of this hotel by which, in exchange for 
permission to keep the hotel in operation, he has turned over for Gov- 
ernment use the four-story building No. 1209-11 Pennsylvania Avenue 
containing 12,000 square feet of fairly satisfactory office space against 
29,000 square feet in the Oxford Hotel of unsuitable space. Moreover, 
the demand for living rooms and space in Washington is so great 
that this property is more useful for hotel or boarding-house purposes 
than for any other. 

Question Ne. 3. Why can't the Government utilize the G. A. R. Build- 
ing?—Answer No. 3. A division of the Internal-Revenue Bureau is 
occupying this building with the exception of the hall on the top floor, 
se e use of which has been granted to the Grand Army of the 

public. 

here are several other buildings in the block bounded by Pennsylvania 
Avenue, E, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Streets which are being utilized 
to such an extent as is — and one four-story building, No. 406-8 
Fourteenth Street, has n repaired and an extension built thereto, 
thus supplying about 26,000 are feet, but these buildings furnish 
only a very small fraction of the space required by the Treasury De- 


partment. The War-Risk Insurance and Internal-Revenue Bureaus alone 
uire 250,000 square feet each, or 500,000 square feet in all, which is 
half the size of the temporary building recently erected in Henry Park. 
All these buildings are highly combustible and should not be used for 
valuable records, 
1 1 above information will furnish you the data required. 
cerely, 


W. G. McApoo. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman have put into his re- 
marks the law appropriating this 58100, 000,000 for the use of the 
President, so that we may see that he had the authority to use 
it for that purpose? 

Mr. POU. The law is, of course, available. If I can do so 
conveniently, I will have it inserted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I conclude with just this statement: 
Even after the building is erected adjoining the Belasco Theater, 
and even after this building is acquired, there will still be a 
deficit of some 20,000 or 30,000 square feet of necessary space, 
as I understand it. It will take every inch of these buildings 
in order to house those engaged in this Government work. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers 
and warrant officers on active duty. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9054) disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Gore, Mr. Smrrx of South Carolina, Mr. 
SMITH of Georgia, Mr. Gronna, and Mr. Norris as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL, z 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman 


Mr. SMALL. -Will the gentleman from Iowa kindly allow me ; 


to yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. You have used twice as much time 
on that side as we have used on this side, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] desires to follow the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. SMALL. I am aware of that. I hope the remarks of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CrarK] will end this discussion 
about the acquisition of the Arlington Hotel building. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] is chairman of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and desires to speak now. 

Mr. FREAR. I am very desirous of finishing to-day. k 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Under the circumstances, I do not 
think the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] ought to 
ask that the gentleman from Florida speak now. You have used 
twice as much time as we have, and the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. FREAR] is a member of the committee. 

Mr. SMALL. I assume that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
does not desire to discuss the Arlington proposition. The gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CLARK] desires to discuss that, and we 
hope to end the discussion on that subject with his remarks. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Would it not be just as well to have 
a little discussion on the bill? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not inflict myself on the House very fre- 
quently. I would be very glad to listen to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CLARK], but there may be others who may desire 
to be heard on the same proposition following him. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Florida says he will be 
satisfied with five minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. All right. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to enter 
into any lengthy discussion of this matter. It has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed, and I do not care to take up the time of 
the committee. I want principally to ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp a couple of letters, one of them being a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, of the 
same date as the letter that has been read, and in which he 
inclosed a copy of that letter to me. I also want to ask unani- 
mous consent to put in the Recorp a letter from Secretary 
McAdoo of February 26 last on this same subject. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman if the letter of the Secretary is 
the same letter which bears the approval and authorization for 
the use of the $4,200,000 by the President of the United States? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

_ Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. His approval is there? 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Absolutely. Mr. Chairman, this 
building will contain 10 stories and an attic above ground and 
8 stories below ground, which makes splendid space for the 
storage of records, and so forth. It is to be a building in keep- 
ing with the Treasury Department Building and buildings of 
that character. It is to be a magnificent building. It will 
save the Government about $104,000 a year in rent. The Secre- 
tary wants the building mainly on account of ihe War-Risk 
Inserance Bureau. The War-Risk Bureau had about $12,099,- 
000,000 of insurance applications pending at the time of the 
hearings, and all of the papers are scattered about in fire traps 
liable to be destroyed at any time. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that under the law giving 
the President the $100,000,000 fund he had a perfect right to 
divert this much of it for this great war necessity. All of the 
men and women of this country who have boys in the trenches 
are interested in the preservation of these papers, which could 
not be replaced if they were lost. Therefore this arrangement 
has been made, and nothing has been attempted to be concealed 
about it. I understand that the Secretary of the Treasury 
wrote the same letter that he sent to me to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pov] and to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpxey], and there was absolutely no attempt at secrecy. If 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] had not heard of 
this transaction, he is perhaps the only Member of Congress who 
had not the information that this action had been taken. There 
was absolutely no purpose on the part of anybody to conceal it; 
it was open and aboveboard. 

The Secretary of the Treasury had a right to ask it and 
the President had a right to do it, and they are both willing 
to stand on their rights to enter into this contract under the 
law which we enacted. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks and to insert these 
letters that I have referred to in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection ? f 

There was no objection. 

The letters are as follows: 


TREASURY DErarTMENT, 
Washington, Februcry 26, 1918. 
Hon. FRANK CLARK 


Chairman Commiltee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 
House of Representatives. 
Drar Mr. CLARK: Referring to your communication of the 23d 
instant, I take pleasure in transmitting herewith the following addi- 
tional data regarding the Arlington proposition: 
Estimated cost by the Office of Supervising Architect : 


Main 8 — eS OR ARLES See Le as — $2, 262, 848 
> (This includes $118,751 for cha: required by the 
Treasury Department, such as m cation in design, 
strengthening floor construction, etc.) 
Extension to buil 


859, 502 
Site as valued by 


Treasury Department 1, 000, 000 


4, 122. 350 

The actual proposal of the Arlington Building (Inc.) is $4,119,072. 

The estimate and the actual proposal are in very e agreement. 

The Treasury pe lane has asked for $4,200,000, so as to have 
a contingent fund for changes incident to assignment, such as rear- 
rangement of tion work, conduits, and wiring for addressograph 
and other machines, and also for 3 shades, ete. 

The cost per cubic foot is 40 cents for the main building and 44 
cents for the extension. The higher cost of the exte is accounted 
there are no subcentracts in force and consequently 

and material F her rate. 

See bare en of the building and extension combined is 411 cents 
per cubie a 

The site has been included in the estimate at $1,000,000, which is 
based on the valuation of three real estate experts, as follows: 


No. 1. Minimum value — 8 $1, 257, 745 
No, 2. District assessor's office._____.--.-------_-------- 1, 042, 821 
No. 3. $900,000 to $950,000, average 925, 000 


The average value of the three valuations is $1,075,188. 

This appas to fully justify the valuation by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at $1,000,000. 

The structural design of the building has been examined by engineers 
of the Office of the Supervising Architect and found satisfactory with 
the exception of the floor construction, which was considered too light 
for Treasu use, in consequence of which an agreement has been 
reached with the owners to strengthen the floors so as to make them 
safe for a live load of 100 pounds per square foot for offices and 120 
pounds for corridors. - 

It is pertinent tn this connection to call attention to the beams con- 
necting the columns, which are very light in a rance. This has led 
to some criticism b le not conyersant with the method of con- 
struction used in th uilding. However, these beams are not designed 
to carry the floor loads but serve to hold the columns in position dur 

on and in the completed structure become tension members o 
concrete girders. This method of construction has the approval of 
building bureaus of several large cities, among others, New York, Balti- 
more, and the District of Columbia. * 

I have vi shown the 8 of providing suitable quarters 
for the Internal-Revenue Bureau, especially the War-Risk In- 


surance Bureau, and I believe * committee is fully convinced of this 
as an t war measure. e only two methods of space 
is by erecting a temporary structure or acquiring the Arlington Build- 


ing, and that the latfer is greatly to the advantage of the Government 
is shown by the following comparative es: 

The temporary buildings recently ed have cost from $2 to $2.35 
per 2 bara foot of floor area. Assuming the cost at only $2, and the 
operating expense at 21 cents against 27 cents in the Arlington Build- 
ing, and assuming the life of the temporary building to be four years, 
which is probably longer than it can be ‘eatn tained. then the Govern- 
ment will at the end of the four-year period have expended $1,921,280 
for the temporary building against only $1,648,640 for the Arlington 
1 or $272,640 less. The following table gives this information 
n detail: 

Life of temporary building assumed at four 1 25 
per cent, interest 4 per cent, operating expense 21 cents, cost assumed 
at $2 per square foot gross floor area. 

Arlington Building—depreciation 21 per cent, interest 4 per cent, 
operating expenses 27 cents. 


Temporary building. 


Interest, 4 per cent on $1,216,000______..-._._-_______._._.___._ $48, 640 
Depreciation, 25 per cent on $1,216,000____.________________ 04, 000 
Operating expenses, 21 cents on 608,000 square feet 127, 680 
Fatal Daw) ee oa ieee . 9890 
Arlington Building. 
Interest, 4 per cent on $4,202,000________-_________________. 168, 000 
Depreciation, 24 per cent on $3,200,000___.____._____ --=== 80, 000 
Operating expenses, 27 cents on 608,000 square feet 164, 160 
MS ENS ay” alee BR Se a CS SE SEIS LMS 412, 160 


Tem Arlington 
emporary | Arlington 


At end of year. 


Per 
ae Total. 


First.. 20.79 320 | $0.67} | $412, 10) 
Second. 1.58 | 960,640 | 1.35 824, 320 
Third. 2.37 1. 440,960 | 2.03 | 1,236,490 
Fourth 3.16 1, 921, 2802.71 | 1,648, 640 
Temporary bulldi ng '(—w ĩ᷑ĩðÄ7 $1, 921. 280 
rie eto: eee el T ohn eerie ty ORT IOe 


Saving in favor of Arlington Building____-__._____-. 272, 640 


Considered on a rental basis, the temporary building costs 79 cents 
per . foot per year ust 674 cents for the Arlington Buildin: 

It is now not possible to rent any more office space in Washington, 
but if it were obtainable it would cost not less than twice as much, and 
probably three times as much, as the Arlington Building. 

It is evident that this is a first-class business opportunity that the 
Government should not neglect, especially as the price is considered 


reasonable. 
W. G. McApoo, Secretary. 


Sincerely, yours, 
Tun SECRETARY OF THe TREASURY, 
Washington, March 28, 1918. 
Hon. FRANK CLARK, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. CLARK: I inclose copy of a letter I sent the President in 
reference to the Arlington Building. The President has authorized me 
in the circumstances to acquire it out of the war emergency fund. 

The exigency is so great that it is not possible to delay action further. 
I earnestly hope, however, that the bill now pending in the House and 
favorably reported by the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, will 
be passed us promptly as possible, in order that the President's war 
emergency fund may be reimbursed. 

Assuring you of my appreciation of all that you have done in this con- 
nection, I am, with warm regard, 

Cordially, yours, W. G. McApoo. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman. I want to state one 
thing further, and then I am through. The testimony was not 
printed, at the special request of Assistant Secretary Love, who 
made statements which he said ought not to go to the publie. 
The testimony has been transcribed, is in my office, and any gen- 
tleman of the House is at liberty to see it at any time he desires. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to digress from the 
river and harbor bill for a few moments. There is a matter of 
far more importance before the country at this time than the 
river and harbor bill. I desire to speak on the subject of Wis- 
consin’s position before the country at large and to discuss 
matters of national moment that concern the whole country. 
My attention has been called particularly to an advertise- 
ment which I will read and may again refer to later. This 
advertisement was published in the Rockford Morning Star. a 
Democratic paper at Rockford, III. It could not be published in 
my own State without having attached to it the signature of 
the person authorizing it at that time. It violates the Wiscon- 
sin law, because it is unsponsored. It is an advertisement two 
eolumns in width and is addressed to Wisconsin soldier boys in 
the camp near Rockford, III., and is as follows: 

ro THE WISCONSIN SOLDIERS AT CAMP GRANT. 


Davies's election means at Washington and gloom at Berlin. 
Davies's defeat means od at Washington and joy at Berlin. 
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Mr. Chairman, ons of the ablest Democrats at either end of 
the Capitol recently said in public debate: 

It will be conceded without argument that I have been, perhaps, as 
bitter a partisan Democrat as has sat in this Chamber for many years, 
+ „ © but when it comes to a question of arin to this Government, 
I deny that there can be drawn a line between a loyal Democrat and a 
loyal Republican. 

I know as I look across the aisle 

He continued 


that I am looking into the faces of men whose sons are, some of them, 
upon the battle line, some of them in training camps, and some of them 
upon the blue waves of the ocean. * AgI e this side 1 
see men whose sons are engaged in the same loyal ce. As I look 
into the hearts of all here I know that each man would give his last 
drop of blood that surges through his veins if he could bring victory 
to our armies and a glorious fruition to our ho Let the 
election py on in Wisconsin. Let us go on wìth our business here. 
oe 12 say as a Democrat that if either one of the leading candidates 
is returned, a loyal man will be sworn in at yonder desk. 

Mr. Chairman, I have quoted the words of a distinguished 
Senator [Mr. Reep], whose patriotism rises far above the plane 
of petty partisanship, and I do so for the purpose of making a 
brief observation on the same subject. 

In opposition to this spirit of loyalty and patriotism the Demo- 
cratic senatorial whip, Mr. Lewis, declared in the New Hamp- 
shire special election last year that a vote for the Republican 
candidate for Congress was a vote for the Kaiser. His state- 
ment was repudiated by an intelligent electorate, and a Repub- 
lican Member from New Hampshire was added to those on this 
side of the aisle, all of whom are supporting every war measure 
in the present world conflict. The same Democratie senatorial 
whip has recently presented his usual arguments to the people 
of Wisconsin in the senatorial campaign with like results, the 
election of a Republican. [Applause on Republican side.] 

That partisan issue of comparative loyalty was attempted last 
election in Indiana, the home of Vice President MARSHALL, and a 
former Democratic Member of this body, Mr. Gray, sought re- 
election through a letter approving his candidacy written by 
President Wilson. Notwithstanding other active support, Mr. 
Gray was defeated and a Republican elected who has supported 
every war measure. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Every for the prosecution of the war has been sup- 
ported by practically every Republican and Democrat in the 
House. There has been no aisle between us in this expression of 
loyalty to our common Goyernment, and we have not distin- 
guished between upholding a Democratic or Republican Presi- 
dent. Although we differ here on political questions, it is not a 
Democratic country or a Democratic war that commands our 
allegiance, but 2 common country and that country’s cause which 
we unitedly support and will continue to support. 

This much may properly be said at this time, because of parti- 
san attempts outside of Congress to misrepresent those who 
are giving their boys on this side of the House and who have 
loyally contributed all thet can be given to our Government in 
her hour of national crisis. : 

Ever since the beginning of the European war, nearly four 
years ago, demands for a united national spirit have been 
voiced by administration Members and the press. Since our 
own entrance into the war, legislative criticism of administration 
mistakes, inefficiency, or extravagance have been tabooed by 
Republicans and partisanship relegated to the rear. Republi- 
can Representatives have unitedly supported every war meas- 
ure asked for by the President and have avoided criticisms of 
the party in power, which, on the other hand, has maintained 
close party supremacy in all matters. We will continue to 
uphold the President in the prosecution of the war, loyally and 
wholeheartedly. Our country’s cause is greater than any party. 
[Applause.] 

DURING A GREAT WAR CRISIS, 

A senatorial election occurred in Wisconsin this week, and 
the political dogs of war let loose. Closely following claims 
of grave war inefficiency made to the country by the Demo- 
cratic leader, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Senate Mili- 
tary Committee, who startled the country with disclosures of 
Jack of arms, clothing, and proper sanitary conditions for our 
soldiers; on the same day of a senatorial investigation, dis- 
closing that $800,000,000 in appropriations by Congress for aero- 
planes had not yet resulted in a single war plane being shipped 
to Europe or a single cannon sent to our troops abroad; on a 
day when important war measures were pending in both 
branches of Congress; on the day of the greatest battle in all 
history, with our own American troops engaged, in France; 
on a day when the world waited in breathless suspense for 
tiding from that battie—on that day the Vice President of the 
United States and the Democratic senatorial whip were re- 
ported by the press to be far away from their post of duty, 
demanding of the people of Wisconsin support for the Demo- 
eratic candidate for the Senate under penalty of being de- 


nounced as against their country and for the Kaiser, and as a 
disloyal people, while the Democratic candidate for Senator, 
armed with a letter from the President, with its “acid test” 
of the same import, was repeating bitter partisan claims of 
superloyalty. 

A startling two-column advertisement, presumably with au- 
thority from the Democratic National Committee, appeared in a 
Rockford (III.) paper prior to the Wisconsin election: 

That advertisement I have already read to the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will not the gentleman again read the ad- 
vertisement of which he speaks? 

Mr. FREAR. I have already read it, but I will read it again, 
It is as follows: 

Tuesday, April 2, you are entitled to vote for United States Senator 


from Wiscon to su Senator Paul O. Husting. President Wilson, 


ur Commander in Chief, desires all loyal Americans te vote for 


oseph E. Davies for United States Senator. 

Davies's election means joy at Washington and gloom at Berlin. 

Davies's defeat means gloom at Washington and joy at Berlin. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, one moment. I think the 
gentleman omitted to read the heading of the advertisement. 

Mr. FREAR. It is headed, To the Wisconsin Soldiers at 
Camp Grant.” There we have several thousand Wisconsin 
soldiers, and I wish to refer particularly to the soldiers of 
Wisconsin before I have finished. 

For extreme partisanship, nothing in American politics has 
ever equaled this infamous statement that Davies’s defeat 
means gloom at Washington and joy at Berlin. 

Who gives joy to Berlin? Who gives joy to the Kaiser? 
Those who make that false issue in New Hampshire and Wis- 
consin. [Applause on Republican side.] Those who sink all 
interests, State and National, through miserable appeals to 
prejudice in hopes of thereby securing partisan success. They, 
and they alone, have given to Berlin and the world a false issue. 
Those who printed that statement are more to be condemned 
than ignorant men who are misled and act on such palpable 
falsehoods 


Mr. Chairman, the soldiers will not be decetyed, although a 
few may be improperly influenced. I served with the Wisconsin 
National Guard for 11 years in addition to 5 years’ service in 
the Regular Army, and know the boys in service. 

[Nore—The Camp Grant soldier vote for Senator was: Len- 
root, 576; Davies, 403; Berger, 85.] 

The boys ef Wisconsin are intelligent and not easily misled, 
but the men who sought to deceive them by that wicked article 
have an account to settle with the American people. [Ap- 
plause on Republican side.] 

Democratic governors, Congressmen, Senators, and heads of 
bureaus by the score from Washington were called upon to 
join in this recent drive to make Wisconsin safe for partisan 
Democracy. The battle has been fought before an intelligent, 
discriminating electorate. The partisan methods are to be 
deplored, but the result is a triumph for the American spirit of 
fair play and high ideals, which refuses to measure loyalty 
by lip service or party labels. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss the unprecedented 
“ection of distinguished officials in seeking to advance interests 
of the Democratic candidate by charges of wholesale disloyalty 
against my State at a time when every ounce of energy should 
be joined in united effort here; when Wisconsin’s sons are 
giving their full measure of devotion in France; and when 
every man, be he a Democrat or Republican, is first of all a 
loyal American. That slander has been publicly rebuked by the 
electorate of Wisconsin. I do say that the “acid test’ of 
loyalty mentioned in President Wilson’s letter and Vice Presi- 
dent Marshals speech on the McLemore and other prewar 
measures would empty the seats of one-third of the membership 
of this House, Democrats and Republicans alike, notwithstand- 
ing these same members have stood for and voted for every 
war measure presented to Congress. N 

That acid test“ of votes before the declaration of war 
would bar Congressman Maxx, the distinguished leader of the 
House minority, whose loyalty and patriotism is unimponch- 
able. Even the veteran leader and eminently patriotic cx- 
Speaker Cannon [applause], the grand old man who sits 
before me, with his four score years and lifelong reeord of 
great public service and unrivaled loyalty. would fail the Presi- 
dent's test. Congressman Woops, chairman of the congres- 
sional committee, who enjoys the respect and high esteem of 
every House Member, and Representatives LENROOT, sen. 
Havcen, Cooper, Hayes, Mason, Davis, and scores of other 
strong, loyal Republicans, would be disqualified by the Presi- 
dent for public service. : 
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DEMOCRATIC LEADERS AND THE ACID TEST. 


More remarkable, the President's “acid test“ on votes cast 
prior to the war would remove from Congress the distinguished 
Democratic leader of the House, Mr. KrrcHIN, of North Caro- 
linn, whose able direction of war measures has been loyally 
supported by Members on both sides of the party aisle. Rep- 
resentative Fitzgerald, the Democratic wheel horse from New 
York, and Foster, KEATING, SLAYDEN, SHACKLEFORD, General 
Suerwoop, hero of over 40 battles during the Civil War [ap- 
plause], and many other strong Democratic Members voted 
against measures that the President now declares in his letter 
are “acid tests“ of loyalty when applied to a Republican candi- 
date for the Senate in Wisconsin. All these distinguished 
men and loyal Americans are included in the indictment 
lodged against the State of Wisconsin. Wisconsin, indeed, is 
in good company. If acid tests apply in Wisconsin and New 
Hampshire, then surely they applied to Gray, of Indiana, who 
voted against the “ acid-test“ measures and yet received the 
President’s written approval. Does not the test apply to Demo- 
crats in Missouri, Mississippi, Texas, and North Carolina? 
Can the President say, One rule for northern Republicans, but 
another for southern Democrats”? If so, why? 

More significant of present-day partisanship, the President’s 
acid test, if applied to Abraham Lincoln, who actively opposed 
the Mexican War, would have disqualified our greatest Ameri- 
can and martyred war President from reelection to this House 
or from any higher office, notwithstanding his unquestioned 
loyalty to his Government after war was once declared. 

Senator Stephen A. Douglas, Gen. McClellan, both candi- 
dates for the presidency, and many Democrats whose names 
are high in history and who loyally supported their Govern- 
ment after war was declared in 1861, would not meet the “ acid 
test” of present-day partisanship as now applied to loyal 
Republicans, 

Is there any difference in the loyalty of the official, however 
high, and that offered by the humblest mother in the land who 
hoped and prayed against war, but gave her all when her 
country called? 

Even President Wilson said to us in his messages prior to the 
war, “I am inclined to think that Germany had a right to sink 
belligerent ships without warning,” and five weeks before enter- 
ing the war he said he was “not contemplating war or any 
steps that might lead to it.” 

Who will question the right of utterance of such sentiments 
prior to the declaration of war, or the patriotism of the Presi- 
dent, or of hundreds of thousands of fathers and mothers who 
anxiously prayed against war and for guidance from on High 
for the President in his hours of trial and responsibility. What 
proportion of the people of this country would have passed this 
“acid test” before the declaration of war no man can tell, and 
candidates who make claims of superloyalty now, must offer 
their own records of service for war and greater sacrifice in 
its prosecution. Silence in the past on the part of those with- 
out records will not meet “acid tests,“ though they bear a 
President’s indorsement, for the same reason that Congressman 
Gray, of Indiana, who failed in the test and election, received 
` that same high indorsement before defeat. 

SELF-ANNOINTED AND SELF-APPOINTED PATRIOTS WILL BE TESTED IN THE 
CRUCIBLE OF FIRM AND TRIED AMERICANISM, NOT Bx POLITICAL = 
PARTISAN STANDARDS, 

When Congress declared war, Representatives in Congress, 
Democrats and Republicans, unitedly gave loyal support to 
every measure that would help win the war, and their example 
has been emulated by every State and every community through- 
out the country. That must be the true test of loyalty, 

WISCONSIN'S PROVED LOYALTY, 

Wisconsin has been criticized by men high in authority. Let 
them bring forward the record of their own States, native or by 
adoption, for comparison. Evidenced by volunteer enlistments 
the official record shows 54 per cent, or proportionately more 
soldiers have volunteered from Wisconsin in this war than from 
any other of the 12 largest States drawn upon for our Army. 
Wisconsin has over 40,000 men under arms now in this war, 
and measured by the number of her soldiers in France, approxi- 
mating 20,000, Wisconsin is second to none at the battle front. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to say that in an article 
published in a newspaper just a few days ago the statement 
was made that for every 15 soldiers in France at this time 
there was 1 soldier from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FOCHT. And let me say, in further tribute to the patri- 
otism of Minnesota and Wisconsin, that, but for the troops 
from those States, when Meade rode up to Hancock on the 


slopes of Gettysburg and on that. fateful day asked him for 
God's sake to hold those lines for five minutes, the Union would 
have been lost; but the troops from Minnesota and Wisconsin 
did rush up and they held the lines and gallantly helped roll 
back the tide of treason to defeat and brilliantly aided in rescu- 
ing the Union from destruction. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that my father was among those troops from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. FREAR. My father was in a Wisconsin Cavalry regi- 
ment, with three and one-half years’ service, and I had two 
uncles wounded in the Battle of Gettysburg, which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania so eloquently described, and I have a 
boy now in France. [Applause.] The remarks of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur] and other gentlemen are 
greatly appreciated, for I was about to refer to the fact that 
Wisconsin furnished the greater part of the Iron Brigade that 
saved the day at Gettysburg and saved the Union, and a hun- 
dred thousand brave soldiers was my State’s contribution to 
that war. In financial aid and quick support of her country’s 
cause in this war and past wars Wisconsin’s record for patriot- 
ism invites comparison with any State, North or South, none 
excepted. F 

New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Virginia, and Mississippi 
haye given loyal support at different times in past history. 
Wisconsin’s critics have arisen from such States, but in past 
wars and in this war not one of these States has been more con- 
sistently loyal or unflinching in tests of sacrifice, national love, 
and defense of country than my own State. History records the 
constant loyalty of her people and their glorious achievements. 
Wisconsin has never wavered in devotion to that flag. 

However high the station, critics will find no State with 
better record for progress, legislative accomplishment, or stead- 
fast patriotic support of our Government in peace or war. 

MEN ARE NOT MISLED BY TRANSPARENT PURPOSES, 


Attempts have failed to frighten men into the ranks of the 
Democratic Party either in New Hampshire, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
or any other State by raising a partisan cry, more to be con- 
demned than the bloody shirt of old, and my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. LENnOOr, one of the ablest Members of this House, 
whose record for loyalty is unimpeachable, has been vindicated 
by the people of the great State of Wisconsin. 

By a vote of over 150,000 he has been selected by those who 
know him best for the highest honor in the gift of the State—to 
represent a people whose intelligence, discriminating judgment, 
and patriotism will meet every test of loyalty and service in 
the future as in the past, to represent Wisconsin, the State that 
is and always has been loyal to this Government. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a telegram from the adjutant gen- 
eral of the State of Wisconsin, to whom I applied for informa- 
tion respecting the Wisconsin troops to-day under arms. That 
telegram is as follows: 


Hon. James A. Frear, M. C., 
House of Representatives: 

To date Wisconsin has put into military service under draft act 
14,690 men, the excess of 1,814 over draft quota requirement being re- 
sult of voluntary induction. Credit for voluntary enlistment Wiscon- 
sin National Guard previous to August 5 not fully settled, but War 
La? ais shen offers total credit of 19,217 men. 

ar Department has also given credit for Regular Army enlistments, 
period of April 1 to June 80, inclusive, 1917, 1,586 men. Total known 
credit, 35,493. The foregoing takes no account of enlistments, Regular 
Army, except during those months named, National Guard since August 
5 last, nor of any voluntary enlistment, en mal forestry, or other 
special organizations, nor in United States Navy, since no official data 
as to these are available in this office, but indications are that total 
of these, including Navy, exceeds 7, . It is known that the entire 
Guard except a few casuals is with the Rainbow and Thirty-second 
Division now somewhere in Europe. With Wisconsin men jn other 
units, it may safely be stated that there are approximately 20,000 Wis- 
consin soldiers on or near the battle lines. 

. ORLANDO Hotway, Adjutant General. 


I believe no State in the country in proportion to its popula- 
tion can offer such a splendid record. I state this on all the 
facts that have come to my hands, 

When the Tuscania was sunk not long since, there were 89 men 
from my district alone on that boat. Wisconsin had more troops 
on the Tuscania than any other State. The first soldier boys 
killed in this war and in the Spanish-American War were from 
Wisconsin. Our boys are in France to-day, many of them with 
the State guard of which I was a member for many years, and 
among them is the company I organized over 25 years ago. 
They are fighting for this war with boys of parents on the 
Democratic side of the aisle of this House. 

WISCONSIN'S SPLENDID RECORD FOR LAW AND ORDER. 


I sent to the Attorney General of the United States for a 
statement regarding Wisconsin and the record of offenses in a 
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State possessing nearly 3,000,000 people. You have understood, 
I suppose. that there have been mobs and lawlessness there like 
in other States recently, burnings, explosions, mob-rule, strikes 
and riots. The Attorney General's office, Washington, D. C., 
gives the following list of offenses in Wisconsin in both the east- 
ern and the western districts. Remember this State has over 
2,500,000 people within its borders, and practically 42 per cent 
of our boys who are at the front to-day, according to statements 
I will submit, are soldiers of German extraction. Here are the 
number of suits: Conspiracy in connection with the draft in 
Wisconsin, how many? One, Explosives act, how many suits 
were brought by the Government under that act in the State of 
Wisconsin? One. Trading-with-the-enemy act, how many cases 
have been brought—remember this is the official statement from 
headquarters? None. 

The national-defense act, how many cases of violation of that 
act? None. The espionage act, how many cases under that act 
that covers practically every offense that can be suggested? 
Seven; all are pending; not one has been tried. No civil cases 
were brought by the Federal Government in the State. Selling 
liquor to soldiers, 37. That is the record. There have been no 
riots, no strikes, no mobs, or attempts to blow up or destroy 
either Government or private property; not one in the entire 
State of Wisconsin. Wisconsin is a lawabiding, loyal State. 
Gov. Philipp, of my own State, wrote me a personal letter re- 
cently, from which I read a brief extract. He says: 

I am heartily tired of seeing our people abused eyery day by an ele- 
ment of the press and a class of men who seriously regard themselves 
as patriots, but who, as a matter of fact, do not now, nor will they in 
the future, render the State or the Nation any service that is worth 
while. I propose tc make a fight against the men and the newspapers 
that engage in that sort of falsehood and at least show them up, 17 1 
can not do any more. 

Mr. Chairman, that is about all we can do. Falsehoods and 
misrepresentation can not be reached by us under the espionage 
act. Everyone can take his fling at the people of a great State. 

I have a brief statement received from one of my good Demo- 
cratic friends in New York the other day about the New York 
City election, where over 150,000 plurality was given Hylan 
over Mitchel, who insisted on running as a loyalist or royalist 
eandidate, better than his fellow citizens, as though we are not 
all loyal. The man who won out, Hylan, had for his father a 
Union soldier, as was mine, [Applause.] I understand Mitch- 
el’s was not. Every newspaper in New York City with one 
exception—I have a list here—was in favor of Mitchel, who 
ran on that platform. A vote against Mitchel was to be a mes- 

sage to the Kaiser that New York was disloyal; that was the 
miserable twaddle indulged in by reputable papers. Two mil- 
lion dollars was contributed to Mitchel’s campaign. Were the 
people of New York disloyal? Only those who made the false 
issue; only those who stuffed the ballot boxes for Mitchel, of 
whom 36 officials were convicted out of 72 indicted. 

The people of New York are loyal, although they defeated 
Mitchel over 2 to 1. They are as loyal as the people of New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Louisiana, or any other State. 
They are loyal, and you can not make me believe otherwise. 
[Applause.] Their boys are going to the front to-day just 
as willingly and gladly as the boys of fathers who plume them- 
selves on superpatriotism, and their fathers are back here in the 
factories, mills, offices, and workshops doing what little they 
ean to help win the war. I will insert an exhibit relating to 
Wisconsin and then speak briefly on the river and harbor bill, 
which is the order of business. [Applause.] 


WISCONSIN 1S FIRST IN LOYAL Service. 
LOYALTY RESOLUTION BY REPUBLICANS OF WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE. 


The following resolution, adopted by the Republicans of the 
Wisconsin Legislature at the last legislative session, gives a full 
and complete answer to charges of disloyalty registered against 
the citizenship of Wisconsin. The last paragraph is commended 
to the attention of those who engage in factional loyalty: 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in senate and as- 
perm f hereby again renew their allegiance to the Republic, and pledge 
their loyalty and undivided support to the National ernment in its 
prosecution of the present war to a successful end, and in this moment 
of struggle, which threatens the very existence of the Nation, will 
never shirk in their aur as loyal citizens of their beloved country. 

The State of Wisconsin stands second to none in meeting the demands 
made upon it by the Federal Government for our national defense, 

Wisconsin took the initiative in 8 for the dependents of its 
soldiers, and has made the most liberal provision for them of any 
State in the Union. 

Wisconsin placed its entire election Somos feet Bg the disposal of the 
United States in the first registration for sel service. 

Wise was the first State in the Union to file a complete return 
of its registration under the selective law with the Federal Government 
at Washington. 

In Wisconsin less than 2 per cent of the men called under the selective- 
service law failed to respond to the call, while in the United States 
a whole 8.2 per cent of those called failed to respond. 


Wisconsin stands at the head of the list of her neighboring States 
in the percentage of volunteer enlistments, which numbered over 17 


000, 
45 per cent of which are of Teutonic blood. The percentage in Illinois 
was 34.8; In + 41.6; Iowa, 50; Michigan, 31.1; Minnesota, 34.1; 
E — Wisconsin our 5 was N 

nsin’s ps when they le ‘amp ugias were fully equi 
not by the Federal Government, but by the State. S 
Wisconsin's citizens have contributed over 
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EXTRAVAGANCE, PROFITEERING, AND TAXATION. 
THE 1918 WATERWAY BILL IS REDUCED OVER $20,000,000, BUT CONTAINS MANY 
WASTEFUL ITEMS. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now address myself to the pending river 
and harbor bill before us, which carries $19,227,900, or less than 
one-half the amount generally appropriated. At a time when 
war expenditures demand every dollar that can be spared that 
fact makes the bill an improvement over its predecessors. 

The Army engineers have recommended some appropriations 
that seem to me inexcusable. I have mentioned them in my. 
report, and I will speak briefly about them here, and in addition 
point out-what are inexcusable and wasteful expenditures by 
new bureaus organized apparently for self-glorification, judging 
from newspaper accounts of their proposed labors, written by 
paid publicity agents. 

The committee has reported only items urged by Army en- 
gineers at this time. No new projects, excepting two so-called 
Pacific coast war items, are included. As in the past, the 
minority report points out what seems inexcusable extravagance 
at this time, reaching many millions of dollars in the aggregate, 
as will be more fully set forth, while the right to criticize or 
oppose such items was reserved. It is realized, however, that 
many real waterways need improvement, and several large 
harbor projects are needed for war purposes, so the bill is not 
opposed as a whole. 

Let me offer comparisons found on page 3 of the minority 
report, which speak for themselves and are indicative of others 
contained in the 1918 bill. They deserve the study of every 
Member, and are taken from the 120 river and harbor items that 
reach $19,227,900, as stated: 

Amazing comparisons of water-borne commerce and cost. 
From United States Engineers Reports, 1917. 


Appropriations. 


$8,116,023 | $447,002 % „ 
644, 500 
2,460; 475 


11, 221, 003 


50, 016, 469 
170, 000; 000 
22,504, 591 


251,611,000 


Three harbors in Wisconsin handled 70,000,000 tons of com- 
merce in 1916 (the last report), valued at about 8700, 000,000, 
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and hauled on an average about 800 miles. Total appropria- 
tions for these harbors in past years reached $11,221,003; bal- 
ances for 1918 were $519,265; and this bill carries $18,500 for 
1919. Compared with this, three rivers—the Ohio, Mississippi, 
and Missouri—floated less than 5,000,000 tons of actual com- 
merce last year, an average distance of only 28 miles, 90 per 
cent of which commerce was coal, valued at $2.40 per ton. 
Total appropriations for the three rivers in past years reached 
$251,611,060; balances for 1918 were $14,433,326; and this bill 
carries $7,712,000 more for 1919. 

In other words, in 1916 three harbors in one State handled 
fourteen times as much commerce as our three greatest rivers 
and carried it twenty-eight times as far, or a ton-mileage of 
about 400 to 1 in favor of the harbors. On the other hand, the 
three rivers haye cost the Government twenty-two times as 
much as the harbors, and the river balances on hand are 
twenty-eight times as great as for the harbors, while this bill 
carries appropriations for the three rivers four hundred times 
larger than that carried for the harbors. 

The ton-mileage of the three harbors is four hundred times 
larger than for the rivers, and this bill carries four hundred 
times more money for the rivers than for the harbors, as stated, 
and the total appropriations for the rivers are twenty-two times 
as great as for the three harbors. Can the facts be made 
plainer? 

NOT ONE PROPER TERMINAL ON THE OHIO. 

From the minority report it further appears not one proper 
river terminal exists on the Ohio; only one on the Missouri and 
three or four on the Mississippi, which are more ornamental 
than useful. Similar comparisons can be made on other harbors 
and rivers showing how wasteful and prodigal we have been 
with the people’s money. Hog Island scandals are not the only 
scandals that need to be probed. 

Every river contractor, every private land reclamationist, 
every private water-power interest, and every other beneficiary 
is on the job during these war times, as I propose to show, 
while every farmer and laborer in the fields, shops, mines, and 
offices is shaking down the old stocking in order to help win the 
war. : 

In the bill before us Government engineers have over 
$14,000,000 on hand for three rivers with a comparatively 
small commerce, and yet recommend $7,712,000 more for the 
same three rivers. In order to get appropriations for New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, San Francisco, and 
other harbors that are handling commerce for the war, we must 
give nearly $8,000,000 in this bill, or 40 per cent of the whole 
bill, for three rivers that have been improved for 40 years or 
more with a decreasing commerce, that have a total navigable 
length of over 4,000 miles, with only 28 miles average haul. 

War grips the world by the throat, and we are calling on 
every capitalist, every banker, every farmer, and every laborer 
to do his bit toward winning the war, and any man who is able 
to contribute and fails to do so is a slacker. All are patriot- 
ically doing their part in this great national crisis, and those 
who divert the money collected for war purposes, in order to 
prosecute questionable enterprises unrelated to the war, will 
be called to account by an outraged people. I have no per- 
sonal quarrel with the man who disagrees on the subject of 
Government expenditures, but any man who at this juncture 
fails to disclose public extravagance of which he is cognizant 
fails to do his duty. 

Waterway improvements for actual commerce are necessary 
in peace as well as war and can not be neglected now or at any 
other time without hampering legitimate war operations. This 
applies to waterways that carry actual commerce and includes 
maintenance of all channels on the rivers used for commerce, 
It does not include extravagant canalization or dam opera- 
tions, or land reclamation schemes that have no immediate 
or early use or possibly any future use, and every dollar so 
wasted now is indefensible. 

THE OHIO RIVER EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Five million dollars contained in this bill for the Ohio River 
is recommended by Government engineers. It is not directly 
or indirectly related to war purposes. Over $59,000,000 has 
been appropriated by the Government for 1,000 miles length 
of the Ohio River, and during the same time the actual river 
commerce has greatly diminished, the average lock-and-dam 
haul is only 28 miles, or one thirty-fifth of the river’s length, 
and apart from coal near the headwaters the commerce is 
insignificant. A balance of $7,550,000 was on hand at time 
of the last report, and according to experience not 5 per cent 
of that amount is needed for open channel work, the remain- 
der being used for extravagant locks and dams, and yet all 
these millions will be expended by Government engineers in 
1918 and $5,000,000 more will be filched out of the pockets of 


taxpayers in order to continue this carnival of waste on a 
stream that has not a single municipal terminal along its 1,000 
miles of lengh. The following extract, taken from the report 
of Maj. John Stewart, Army engineer, dated December 22, 1917, 
filed with the committee, states: 

There are no municipal water terminals along the Ohio River. All 
terminal facilities are privately owned and are inadequate to properly 
provide for water transportation of any magnitude and are not con- 
structed or equipped for joint rall-and-water transportation, 

Again, he says of a stream that varies 70 feet at different 
stages: 

The towns and cities have sold the privileges of their water gates 
for a very low rental—some for nothing. In a number of cases the 
business of the water carrier has been shut off b 
granting unrestricted franchises to the railroads 
along the river front. : 

Terminal facilities are inadequate and privately owned, prac- 
tically all river frontage has been sold to railways or other 
interests and a 28-mile canalization haul is the net result on 
a few shaky relics of bygone river glories. 

A St. Louis paper takes umbrage because a contract proposed 
by the Government with Edward F. Goltra, Democratic national 
committeeman from Missouri, is discussed in the minority 
the Ohio River after Army engineers have expended over $50,- 
000,000 in its “ improvement.” : 

With seven and a half millions on hand for the Ohio, thi 
bill carries five millions additional that must be extracted from 
taxpayers during these war times. 

Army engineers recommended the amounts contained in this 
bill, and the Rivers and Harbors Committee has adopted their 
recommendation in order consistently to follow their advice as 
to new projects, and Congress is expected to pass this bill as 
recommended. Not one ton more will be hauled during the 
war by reason of the $5,000,000 expenditure, so far as any evi- 
dence has been offered. Not one nickel now exacted from the 
public will be struck from the price of coal. 

Private interests have corralled the coal situation on the 
upper Ohio as elsewhere throughout the country, yet in these 
days of strict private and public economies we are called upon 
to carry out the extravagant recommendations of engineers 
whose predictions of future commerce have not been realized 
on 2 per cent of the rivers of the country. 

THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPPI RIVER EXTRAYAGANCES. 


I will not discuss in detail the Mississippi or Missouri Rivers, 
but $6,883,000 was the balance on hand for these two rivers 
for 1918, or twelve times the balance reported for the three Wis- 
consin harbors previously compared, while in 1916 these har- 
bors handled two hundred times as much commerce as the two 
rivers, and hauled it on an average fifty times as far. 

In this bill the Mississippi and Missouri receive $2,912,000, 
or one hundred and fifty times as much as the three harbors 
that handled two hundred times as much commerce. 

The cost to the Government, I have demonstrated, is $60 a ton 
for Missouri River commerce, which includes floating cordwood 
valued at $3 per cord, or about $1.50 per ton. 

It would pay the Government twenty times over to pay all rail- 
way freight bills for handling the river commerce, and yet this 
bill carries a half million dollars more for the Missouri 500,000- 
acre private land reclamation project that is back of the im- 
provement. 

GOVERNMENT PAYS FOR PRIVATE LAND RECLAMATION, 


In the minority report it is disclosed that out of $1,699,000 
spent by Government engineers in Missouri last year, 85 per 
cent was used for private bank protection and 5 per cent for 
“experimental dredging.” That is the purpose for which tax 
payments are levied during these war times and given to the 
Missouri River, not for channel work to accommodate the in- 
significant commerce, but for private land revetment at Govern- 
ment expense. The official report is undisputed. 

We are going to test the navigability of the Mississippi River. 
Hight years ago we gave $500,000 to the Army engineers with 
which to make tests of experimental boats. We have never 
received any intelligible report from the engineers since that 
day as to what has been accomplished on this deserted river, 
but many millions of dollars have followed other millions every 
year, and our river advisers have been content to squander 
money for useless dams and other extrayagances that are monu- 
ments to their skill in wasting money. 

About $120,000,000 has been appropriated for the Mississippi 
River below the mouth of the Ohio. It is the finest river chan- 
nel in the world—it has been for years—from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, but it is a deserted waterway without a single boat 
line running between the two cities. Only a little local river 
traffic now remains, and the loss is estimated at 95 per cent 
compared with the traffic of a half century ago before river 
improvements were begun. 


the municipalities 
o the right of way 
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Fifty million dollars more has been appropriated by Congress 
for that part of the Mississippi above the mouth of the Ohio, 
or $170,000,000 thus far for the greatest inland waterway in the 
world that is deserted commercially from St. Paul to New 
Orleans, excepting for an insignificant local trafic carried by 
report. Mr. Goltra personally appeared before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee and explained his proposed contract. The 
Government is to build for him a couple dozen or more boats 
at an estimated cost of $3,360,000—it may cost much more—and 
turn the boats over to him for his private use on the river at a 
nominal rental. The boats can not be completed before 1919, 
possibly not for years, and are not directly or indirectly for 
war purposes. Mr. Goltra testified before our committee—page 
48 of the hearings—that the boats will cost double ordinary 
prices through being built at this time of high prices, but if he 
can make a profit by them, he expects to buy them from the 
Government at half price. If not profitable, they may be 


scrapped, 
HELPING OUT A ST. LOUIS STEEL PLANT. 

Mr. Goltra has a steel plant at St. Louis and needs ore, so 
he proposes to bring ore from St. Paul down to his steel plant 
and incidently carry coal up the river, aided by a railroad 
which he “controls ”—page 48 of the hearings. His applica- 
tion, out of many received by the committee, is the only one ap- 
proved. The only experiment he ever made on the river was 
last year when he used Government steamboats for towing, 
for which a small charge was made. The trip cost him $11,384, 
‘over and above receipts, according to his own statement; but he 
now asks the Government to spend $3,360,000 for new boats, and 
he is willing to experiment again for his private steel plant at 
Government expense, 

Hundreds of men and hundreds of interests on the different 
inland waterways of the country would welcome such a gift 
from the Government. How and why does it go to Mr. Goltra? 
What chance has a profiteering concern on Hog Island to make 
profits compared with a steel plant that “controls” a railway, 
controls the only contract on the Mississippi, and makes the 
Government pay the bill? Mr. Goltra has frankly presented his 
case, but the contract can not be justified, excepting on the 
ground that his company wants it—and is able to get it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much money was expended out of the 
Treasury, for the construction, of the funds that were turned 
oyer to Mr. Goltra? k 

Mr. FREAR. There is to be expended $3,360,000. That is 
the authorization as stated by Mr. Goltra in the hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN. What excuse is given for that? 

Mr. FREAR. I have been reading about that. The justifica- 
tion is that he can make an experiment in order to see whether 
or not he can make a success of it for his business. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean to say to the 
House of Representatives that the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has proposed an item 

Mr. FREAR. No; it was not proposed by thé River and 
Harbor Committee. Mr. Goltra voluntarily came before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. We have nothing to do 
with the contract or appropriation. It is the Shipping Board 
and this new Waterways Committee that is undertaking to 
make the contract. His object in coming before us was to sat- 
isfy us as to his proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not got it in my head, then. Three 
million three hundred and sixty thousand dollars is to be paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States for the construction 
of boats 

Mr. FREAR. At this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. To be turned over to some private individual? 

Mr. FREAR. This private plant; Mr. Goltra’s; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who is to own the boats? 

Mr. FREAR. He is to run them, with the privilege of buying 
them at half price, according to his proposal. 

Mr. MADDEN. He is to operate the boats? 

Mr. FREAR. He is to operate the boats. They are to be 
turned over to him for his use exclusively. 

Mr. MADDEN. And what does the Government of the 
United States get? 

Mr. FREAR. Two per cent on the investment is the propo- 
sition that he made when he came to my office. Four per cent 
is the suggestion to the committee. He hopes to buy them at 
one-half price. 

Mr. MADDEN. And what would be the interest charge on 
the money invested? 

Mr. FREAR. Two per cent he proposes on the basis of 
$3,360,000, 
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Mr. MADDEN. The cost is to be $3,360,000, and he will be 
given an opportunity to buy them at $1,700,000? . 

Mr. FREAR. He says that after the war is over they will 
depreciate in value, and he expects to buy them at $1,700,000. 
That is the statement in the hearings. j 

Mr. MADDEN. Boats in use a couple of years ought to be 
better than they were the day they were put in the water. 

Mr. FREAR. I will leave that to experts like my friend 
from Illinois, 

Mr. MADDEN. We have had boats in service now for 15 
years that are better to-day than they ever were before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
15 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Frear] asks unanimous consent for 15 minutes more. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is that provided for in this bill? 

Mr. FREAR. No. It is not related to this bill. 
was before our committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. What fund does it come out of? 

Mr. FREAR. It comes out of the Shipping Board fund, as 
I understand. Out of the $500,000,000 fund I have understood, 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it not a fact that the building of those 
barges and running them to-day is a public matter, and that 
Mr. Goltra’s offer was to run those boats a certain length of 
time and see if they could be made profitable? 

Mr. FREAR, I will read what the Army engineer says 
about it. 

Mr. BOOHER. I am talking about what Mr. Goltra said 
about it. 

Mr. FREAR. I would rather trust the judgment of an Army 
engineer instead of Mr. Goltra, who is a party in interest. 

Mr. BOOHER. Did any Army engineer ever report anything 
of the kind about that matter? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I have read that in the Recorp, and I 
want to finish another point before concluding. I have read 
that to the House. I want to finish another point now. 

Mr. BOOHER. I want to get this right. The Rivers and 
Harbors Committee has had nothing to do with that contract. 

Mr. FREAR. I stated that repeatedly. 

Mr. BOOHER. It was done by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. In an effort to determine whether or not 
barges could be run on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. FREAR. No. It was given by the Shipping Board to 
Mr. Goltra for his own private interest. There has not been 
any attempt to do it generally. The engineer says it can only 
be a test for his business. 

Mr. BOOHER. Where do you get the authority for that? 

Mr. FREAR. I have got it in the hearing. 

Mr. BOOHER. Was there any such evidence as that adduced 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors? 

Mr. FREAR. In that hearing the engineer said it was given 
for Mr. Goltra’s special interest, and that no other business, in 
his judgment, on the upper Mississippi could be made profitable. 

Mr. BOOHER. I want to set the gentleman right on that 
matter. 


Mr. Goltra 


Mr. FREAR. Oh, I have already quoted the book and the 
page. : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. FREAR. In a moment. 


Mr. BOOHER. You did not quote from Col. Keller’s testi- 
mony? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I quoted from Col. Keller's testimony. 

Mr. BOOHER. You say he said that was the only one? 

Mr. FREAR. I said he said Mr. Goltra was the only one who 
was given the opportunity to make the test, and that in his 
judgment he was the only one who could make it profitable. 

Now, I can not yield more unless you give me more time. I 
have made my statement fairly, and I have repeated it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it not a fact that the Shipping 
Board has also recommended an appropriation of $20,000,000 to 
buy barges to take coal from the Alabama mines on the Black 
Warrior River, which is to furnish power on the Muscle 
Shoals to New Orleans? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I wanted to refer to that. I was going 
to talk about Muscle Shoals, but the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LoneawortH] who has just spoken has re- 
ferred to Muscle Shoals. He presented it so strongly last 
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night that all I ask is to add a brief word in regard to it 
later, 
MILLIONS or DOLLARS FOR QUESTIONABLE CONTRACTS, 


But these extravagances are modest compared with others. 
By a singular coincidence another $21,000,000 has been recom- 
mended by Charles Montecon and A. J. Mason, special exam- 
iners for the Shipping Board, who urge the building of 100 
steel barges and towboats by the Government for the Warrior 
River to accommodate parties interested in Alabama mines, 
The announcement was made by the press during the present 
month. Private capital refuses to put boats on the Warrior 
just as it refuses to put boats on the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio, so the Government is advised by its own agents to give 
$21,000,000 for boats for the Warrior, in addition to $12,000,000 
for dams and locks already spent through the River and Harbor 
Committee on a deserted river. The same amount—$21,000,- 
000—was the estimate of Hog Island’s carnival of money waste, 
The actual cost is nearly double. Underestimates are sure to 
follow in every case. 

Why put $33,000,000 in the Warrior River, way down in the 
wilds of Alabama, and not one dollar in the New York Barge 
Canal? Who pays the $42,000,000 that is to be extracted from 
the Federal Treasury in 1918 for the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Warrior Rivers, and why? 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS ALSO GOES OVER THE TOP, 


Yesterday the Muscle Shoals lock and dam proposal, also in 
Alabama on the Tennessee River, was agreed upon out of 
some of the numerous funds Congress has provided for war ac- 
tivities. This item first appeared; recommended by Army engi- 
neers, in the river and harbor bill of 1915 for $18,700,000, with 
an initial appropriation. When exposed, the project was stricken 
out of the bill by the House and never dared again to invite 
disaster thtough that committee recommendation. 

Like a crafty shell game, it has been practically impossible to 
keep trace of this elusive power scheme, which has been stricken 
out of bill after bill, but, through the cooperation of Govern- 
ment agencies, finally bobs up again serenely, Its estimated 
cost now is from $20,000,000 to $100,000,000, a mere bagatelle; 
the time to build is several years, and after having been urged 
for navigation, nitrates, fertilizer, and always for power, we 
find its power of pull is finally supreme. By a coincidence it is 
also down in Alabama, where the powerful Muscle Shoals and 
profiteering warriors grow. 

SMALL RIVER BXTRAVAGANCE, 


It may be absurd to point out in detail comparatively small 
extravagances in this bill, like the $500,000 item for a deserted 
$6,000,000 section of the Norfolk-Beaufort Canal, or $343,000 
carried in this bill for locks and dams on the Tennessee in 
addition to $1,087,748 balance on hand, according to the Engi- 
neer’s reports, or to the $500,000 item for locks and dams on 
the Allegheny, and other items unrelated to the war or present 
ecommerce found in the river and harbor bill before us. 

Why question hundreds of thousands of dollars here or there 
throughout the bill when over $60,000,000, largely of wasted 
money, not related to the prosecution of the war, is to be filched 
from the Public Treasury for five rivers? Why permit profiteer- 
ing for every conceivable purpose, from shipbuilding contracts 
and shoddy-uniform contracts down to private fleets, private- 
land reclamation, and water-power schemes, all at Government 
expense? 5 

Mr. Chairman, we are engaged in a great war. Practically 
every man, from the stripling in school to the battle-scarred vet- 
eran of the Civil War, is pulling to win the war. Only a few 
profiteering or political patriots or egoists are promiscuously 
slandering the loyalty of their fellow countrymen, while prac- 
tically every man, woman, and child is engaged in Red Cross or 
other war service, and all are rigidly observing rules of self- 
denial, down to wheatless, meatless, and heatless days. 


PATRIOTISM VERSUS PROFITEERING, 


War is a serious business, and the American people are put- 
ting every ounce of strength into the war. They are subscrib- 
ing to the limit for liberty loans and war certificates. Mothers 
are sending their most precious treasures, their own sons, to 
France to help win the war. All are doing nobly and all are 
terribly in earnest. We have passed the time for lip loyalty or 
political patriotism, and sacrifice is the keynote of every com- 
munity and every household. 

SOME ACID TESTS ON EXTRAVAGANCE, 


Ringing denunciation against extravagance comes from the 


lips of an able Democratic leader, Mr. Stsson, of Mississippi, 
who said on the House floor in debate: 


4 I must apol to you Republicans for having ever used the words 

5 vagant" in critici the appropriations that you 
made, for that expression “ erimi y extrav: t” was proper to 
apply to you, my God the English language has never found an ad- 
jective strong enough to apply to Democratic extravaganee, 

Mr. Sisson was not questioning war appropriations, but 
waste. 

Again, a heart-stirring denunciation against Treasury looting 
from the distinguished Democratic leader, Mr. Fitzgerald, of 
New York, rings in our ears: 


¢ Party, I am tem 
If I placed my itical fortunes above 


ead of this band of Treasury looters upon every occasion, 

Pursuant to that threat Mr. Fitzgerald resigned from the 
House, and on the day he bid good-by—December 14, 1917— 
Chairman Kircutn, leader of the Democratic majority, feelingly 
said of pork appetites: 

I sometimes fear that too many of our colleagues set up as the true 
measure of service here the amount of money which they can filch out 
of the Treasury into their districts and States for creeks or rivers or 
public buildings. 

Let the record of public extravagance, unrelated to war meas- 
ures, rest with the testimony of prominent Democratic adminis- 
tration leaders of the House, either in opposition to unfair 
division of pork on the one hand or against Treasury looting ” 
on the other, according to statements submitted. And these 
three fearless Democratic leaders voted against the prewar 
“acid tests” offered by the President. * 

OVER $100,000,000 STRICKEN FROM BILLS. 


In opposition to the votes and protests of some of these same 
leaders, a vigorous onslaught has been made year after year, be- 
ginning with 1914 against pork-barrel bills, with the result that 
over $100,000,000 has been saved to the taxpayers of the country 
through defeat or reductions in these vicious bills. 

orf GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FREAR. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I think I will ask for a quorum. 

Mr. FREAR. All right. You can call for a quorum if you 
want to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FREAR. I refuse to yield, whether the gentleman does 
that or not. > ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. You can not do it unless there is 
a quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to continue my re- 
marks. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman can not break in while the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Texas is in order in calling for a quorum. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman that 
he withdraw his point of no quorum. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The object I had in view was 
that inasmuch as the gentleman from Wisconsin had such a 
large audience at the beginning of his remarks he ought to have 
a quorum at the close. I have no disposition to curtail the 
remarks of the gentleman, and I therefore withdraw my point 
of order. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the gentleman. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and 
will then continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is little better 
in character than its predecessors, although it has $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000 carved off from the usual hogshead dimensions. 
Only about $8,000,000 of the present bill is for the five rivers 
described. The remaining $54,000,000 is through the Shipping 
Board or other new agencies. 

Not one of the $60,000,000 to $100,000,000 extravagances on 
the five rivers pointed out in the foregoing statement is for war 
purposes. At a time when selfish interests are concealing their 
purposes by shouting their loyalty from the housetops, we need 
many Fitzgeralds, Sissons, and Krronixs to scourge the money 
changers from the temple, not alone from the Capitol but 
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wherever unconscianable profiteering exists under the Govern- 
ment. Let the slogan be, “Billions to win the war, but not 
one penny for profiteering.” 

Against this striking record we find only nominal taxes placed 
on great wealth, although we have repeatedly promised to 
conscript wealth even as we have conscripted the youth and 
man power of the land to win the war. 

WE MUST MORE THAN DOUBLE WAR-PROFITS TAXES. 


Great Britain levies a tax on war profits of 80 per cent, 
while our own tax of 30 per cent is abnormally modest. I have 
confined my remarks to wasted millions in 1918 on five rivers, 
without discussing general extravagance, but I annex a brief 
statement of enormous profits made by a couple of score of 
business interests out of hundreds that could be named as an 
appropriate supplement to a Government gift for a specially 
favored steel plant owned by Mr. Goltra, Democratic commit- 
teeman. 

With this statement I leave responsibility for present ex- 
travagances, which, according to Representative Stsson, can not 
fitly be described by the English language. 

Public expenditures are being met by bond issues or taxa- 
tion. It is estimated that American corporations in 1917 made 
in war profits in excess of their average profits during pre- 
war years approximately $3,600,000,000. During a time when 
our boys are fighting at the front and every citizen at home 
is called upon to contribute liberally to the support of the war 
these unconscionable profits can not be defended and should 
be reached by rigorous taxation to help meet war expenditures. 
It would serve to curb extravagance and inflation that thrives 
on bond issues. I append a few specific cases of war profits in 
1916 which conyey their own argument: 


War profits of a few concerns out of thousands reported. 


Not war 
profits, 1916, 


COPPER, 


American Smelting & Refining Co $9, 060, 390 $13, 091, 854 
Anaconda DORP ining Co.... 11,741, 185 47,151,795 
Butte & Sup. Mining Co...... 942, 988 7,930, 458 
ifornia & Arizona Copper Co. 2, 966, 934 8, 188, 070 
Co) Co 1, 407, 902 2,027,077 

1, 296, 602 6, 463, 182 

3,419,283 11,582,785 

7, 442, 399 14, 531, 864 

1, 634, 665 10, 082, 063 

7, 723, 435 32,005, 240 

Total, 10 companies 47,635, 772 53, 055, 288 


LEATHER. 


American Hide & Leather Co..........-- 
Central Leather Co 


Total, 2 companies 


Standard Oil: 
G ˙ A ATT 
Indiana. . j 
Kentucky.. 
New York.. -| 
Total Standard Oil () 41,781, 103 44, 574, 908 
eren dene dnidoeseps se f 3, 855, 667 10, 042, 195 
Total, 5 companies 45, 637, 770 54,617,103 
ss J 
POWDER. 
Du Pont Powder Co. oe 5, 525, 064 0 76, 581, 529 
Hercules Powder Co. et 1,017, 212 16, 658, 873 15, 641, 661 
Atlas Powder Co. zal 322, 83 2, 939, 839 2,616, 952 
Total, 3 companles swe 342 
SS — 
PAPER. 
American Writing Paper 126, 430 2,524,378 2,397, 948 
International Paper Coo 1, 105, 913 4, 020, 727 3,514,814 


Total, 2 compan les 
RUBBER, 
nne A EEEE 


Goodrich Rubber Co 
United States Rubber Co... 


Total, 3 companl ess 


1, 231, 343 


21,941,818 | 11,891, 100 


War profits of a few concerns out of thousands reported—Continued. 


Net war 
profits, 1915. 
STEEL. 

Allis-Chalmers Co $2, 409, 895 
American Locomotive (o 6, 896, 622 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 40, 518, 850 
ble Steel Co 9,594, 189 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 10, 935, 734 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 12, 523, 468 
United States Steel Corporatio: 207, 945, 953 


ret 


Total, 7 companies 1 
SUGAR. 
American Beet Sugar Coo 
American Sopr “pny A 
Cuban Ame: Sugar Co 


Total, 3 companieos 


WOOL. 


1, 754, 792 


218, 418, 748 | 895, 830, 519 | 677, 298, 729 


1 Col. Goltra’s company and associated interests are not included in the above, but 
Tine Daaa among the many thousands of corporations that necessarily are omitted 

Mr. SMALL. I yield 80 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin]. 

Mr. HRFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I think under the circumstances that it was proper for the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] to make some remarks 
about his State, and I agree that Wisconsin is a great American 
State, The gentleman, however, has charged up to the Demo- 
cratic administration a mysterious and unsigned circular pub- 
lished over in the State of Illinois and floating about somewhere 
for political purposes. 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will yield, I do not believe that 
the President of the United States knew anything about that. 
I am sure of that. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Iam glad to hear the gentleman say that. 

Mr. F. Why, certainly. 

Mr. HEF I do not know who issued that appeal to the 
soldiers, but I do know that it is not necessary to make an appeal 
to the American soldier to cast a loyal vote, because he can be 
counted on to cast a loyal vote; and whether Members in this 
House or the other branch measure squarely up to the standard 
of American loyalty, the soldier can not pass upon that ques- 
tion effectively until he is called upon to vote. The Bible tells 
us that “by their fruits ye shall know them.” A man may say 
that he is a patriot, but he-may do things and say things that 
do not square with his statement. Now, there are gentlemen in 
this House and some in the other branch of Congress who, ac- 
cording to my judgment, have not measured fully up to the 
standard of complete loyalty. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
wise to let other people decide what they should do, and each 
man be responsible for his own actions, without some one man 
trying to become the eritie of the actions of every other man? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is not my purpose. I have the right to 
criticize the conduct of Members here, and I invite their criti- 
cism of my conduct. Last year, Mr. Chairman, after this 
Government had solemnly declared a state of war to exist, after 
the President of the United States had called the boys of our 
country to the colors, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
introduced in this House a measure which would have tied the 
hands of the President and left him without authority to use 
our military forces against Germany on the battle fields of 
Europe. When the battle was raging in Europe, when the great- 
est enemy of mankind was in the field with his forces, strug- 
gling to overcome Europe and then to come and invade this 
country, I repeat, the gentleman from Illinois introduced a 
measure in this House which would have stopped the President 
with his Army at the ocean side and left this Government puny 
any helpless, humiliated and ridiculous before the world. I did 
not think that his conduct on that occasion was in keeping with 
the spirit of true Americanism. We had declared war and we 
had laid down a war program, we were mobilizing our forces 
and moving to the battle field to meet the bloody-handed mon- 
arch of the Old World. I was disposed, gentlemen of the House, 
to let that un-American act go by; and when this Congress 
reassembled, after stating here last year that some gentlemen’s 
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conduct did not square with my idea of their duty as patriotic 
Members of Congress, and I discussed the matter witt Members 
of the House and decided to let that matter rest unless some- 
thing else was done or said which needed attention. But on the 
7th day of February, in this House, this same gentleman from 
Illinois IMr. Mason] made a speech of 30 minutes and then 
extended his remarks in the Recorp, all in criticism of this 
Government ard Its position in the war, There was not one 
word of abuse in it for Germany. There was criticism in it of 
our allies, but nothing against Germany, the arch enemy of 
mankind, About the only thing that he said in which I could 
locate him definitely was, For God's sake, let us quit quarrel- 
ing among ourselves and fight the Kaiser.” But strange to say, 
after that he branched off and said, “Since the secret peace 
treaties have been published“ —and I thought he was speaking 
by authority, that he was about to disclose to us facts that he 
had obtained at the State Department. I did not know that he 
was bringing here and putting into this Record stuff published 
by the hired agents of Germany and the bolsheviki, their hire- 
lings in Russia. I made investigation at the State Department, 
und they said, “No; we have nothing about any such secret 
treaty except from that source” that I have mentioned. But 
the gentleman says, “ That according to these so-called secret 
peace treaties we find that our English cousins and our French 
allies and Russia were going to slice up Germany.” That sug- 
gestion is in his speech. I know that it passed the notice of 
many patriotic Republicans on that side as it passed the notice 
of many patriotic Democrats on this side. And I want to say 
here in passing that there are some as brave and patriotic Repub- 
licans on that side as ever stood beneath the flag. I pay you that 
compliment, because you are entitled to it. There are but few 
on either side who do not stand square up to the standard in 
either branch. But the gentleman criticized the position of our 
Government. He talks here about these mysterious secret 
treaties, while our boys are over there fighting to preserve 
democracy and liberty, te preserve the American Republic. We 
are trying to make the world safe for America to live in, and 
for eur children to live in long after we are dead. The gentle- 
man insinuates that the secret treaties between our allies, which 
they deny, disclose the fact that they have a bargain between 
themselves, and that they are fighting to slice up Germany. 
No, gentlemen, I do not propose that this Recorp shall become 
the vehicle to carry over the country the propaganda of the 
enemy. This Recorp should not be used for thatgpurpose, and 
I have a right as you have to pass upon things sald here to see 
whether or not they square with true Americanism. Now, 
what else? The gentleman makes a fling at Japan. About that 
time Japan, it is said, was here asking our Government what 
she could do to aid the great forces of civilization in this war. 
But the gentleman’s speech is a fling at Japan, and accuses her 
of having a secret treaty with somebody to fight America at 
some future time. At a time when we ought to have been 
sounding every word that suggested harmony and unity that 
would bring to our aid every force that sympathized with us, a 
Member stands on this floor and antagonizes a nation in sym- 
pathy with the allies and speaks in this solemn place that 
which can be circulated by German agents in this country who 
will say, “See what you Americans are fighting for; you are 
not fighting to preserve the Republic, you are fighting to help 
England, France, und Russia slice up Germany.” 

What else? Why, in another place in that speech the gentle- 
man froin Illinois [Mr. Mason] said that we would not have 
any riots in this country, that the people have not had a chance 
to speak on the question of life and death, and the reason that 
there will be no riots is that they know that in the cool, quiet 
days of November they will speak. What does he mean by that? 
That the American people are not with their Government; that 
this Congress has instituted a program and is backing up the 
leader of this Nation in a way contrary to the wishes of the 
people? What does he mean when he says that they will not 
riot, because they know that in the cool and quiet days of No- 
vember they will speak? Is that an insinuntion that they are 
going to indorse the program? No, gentlemen, it is an insinua- 
tion that they will repudiate it. What else can vou make of it? 
Further on in that speech the gentleman says that our mothers 
are interested in this matter—and they are, God bless them 
they are giving their sons heroically to the cause of their coun- 
try; and following that statement the gentleman says that no 
woman who has been through the high school ever knew 
boys conscripted before to settle the title to real estate in 
Europe. What does he mean by that? Before what time? Now. 
What are they doing now? Fighting to settle the title to real 
estate in Europe? That is the inference obtained from the 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois. “ No girl who has been 
through the high school ever saw boys conscripted before to 


fight abroad to settle the title to real estate in Europe.” God 
of our fathers, move upon the State of Illinois! She has some 
as brave and patriotic Representatives here as ever lived. 
Fighting to settle the title to real estate in Europe! This Nation 
that we love never drew the sword except in the cause of right 
and liberty; she has no ancient hate to gratify and no lust for 
power impelled her to the battle field, but it was the love of right, 
of liberty, and justice that caused her to draw the sword; and 
yet the gentleman from Illinois would throw her cause lightly 
aside and say that our boys are being conscripted to settle the 
title to real estate in Europe. 

In another place the gentleman says, Let us look this thing 
squarely in the face; no dodging. The only thing that stands 
between us and honorable peace,” he continues, is the disposi- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine.” Ah, gentlemen of the House, I regret 
that those words have been uttered by one honored with a seat 
in this body. We never thought of Alsace-Lorraine when Ger- 
many shot down our flag, destroyed our commerce, and murdered 
our citizens. No, gentlemen, the disposition of Alsace-Lorraine 
never entered our minds. When France sent her brave and 
heroic army to fight that immortal battle at the Marne she was 
not thinking of Alsace-Lorraine; she was thinking and fighting 
to save the life of the French Republic. The gentleman sug- 
gests that the truth is that the disposition of Alsace-Lorraine is 
the only thing that stands between us and honorable peace. 
Why? Because he says that we have achieved what we wanted 
when we entered the war—a free sea, that the belligerents have 
agreed to. Germany agreeing to it? Did not Germany come and 
lay her hand upon the open Bible, as it were, and tell the Presi- 
dent that she was not going to murder any more of our women 
and children or sink any more ships without giving them warn- 
ing, and that she would help us to keep an open sea, and also 
that she would not disturb noncontraband commerce between 
neutral nations? And did she keep the faith? No. Did she 
break it? Yes; she said it was a mere “scrap of paper”; that 
she did not regard it as binding upon her honor; and now, with 
her hands dripping with the blood of women and children of 
America, France, and Belgium, with all the crimes and cruelties 
committed against France and Belgium, with all these crimes at 
the door of Germany, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
would have us say to the Kaiser, Do you agree to give us a 
free sea?” and that murderous monarch should answer “ Yes,” 
then he would have us lay down our arms and go home, and then 
the Kaiser would wake up next morning and start his bloody 
butchery afresh, finish up the European countries, and come and 
fight us when there would be no ally to stand and help us fight. 

That is not all, Mr. Chairman. The gentleman goes on in 
that speech and suggests that we discuss peace. Discuss peace 
now. For three years the President talked peace all the time. 
He had an olive branch in one hand and the deve of peace in the 
other, but the Kaiser brushed: him aside with his mailed hand 
and would not listen to him. Then the Kaiser drew this Gov- 
ernment into war by his own brutal and murderous act, and 
this Government, under its matchless Jeader, said to the Ameri- 
can people, Go and conserve the food supply, go tell the good 
housewives of America that we must conserve the food supply, 
go tell the farmers that we must make a bumper crop to feed 
ourselves and our allies,” and the agricultural army is in 
motion; “ take over the railroad lines of the country,” and that 
was done; “appropriate billions for war purposes,” and that is 
done; “summon. 10,000,0000 of men and put them on the roll, 
this the fighting foree of the country,” and that is done; and 
the President says, The flag and the battle field now.“ But 
the gentleman from Illinois says, “Halt your forces; it is 
barbarous not to stop and discuss peace terms. Here stands 
this war-mad monarch, who wants to talk peace with us; let 
us stop and parley with him.” The President says, “He did 
that in Russia; that was his propaganda there,” and poor, dis- 
tracted Russia stands humiliated and despoiled before the 
world. But still the gentleman insists that “ it will be barbarous 
not to stop and discuss peace terms with Germany.” God of 
our fathers! What are we coming to in this body? Do you 
know what was done with that speech? It was printed in the 
Recorp and then put into pamphlet form and circulated over 
the country. There is not a clear-ringing American note in 
it; there is nothing in it that exalts the American cause; there 
is no tribute to the merit, the virtue, and courage cf the allied 
armies. There is in it no stricture upon the brutal German 
horde, not one. What was the purpose of that speech? Was it 
intended to help America? If the gentleman, when making that 
speech, was standing for our cause, “then east ine back into 
pagan night, to take my chances with Socrates for bliss than 
be the Christian of a faith like this!” But that is not all that 
the gentleman said. Talk pence! Yes; and the Kaiser sug- 
gested that we talk peace. The gentleman says in another 
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part of his speech that there is a party that says no peace with- 
out victory. He did not even tell us that it was the Kaiser who 
said that recently. The Kaiser not only said no peace without 
victory but no peace until it is achieved by German arms and 
acknowledged by our allies. That is the substance of his state- 
ment, and yet this Hall is the forum for the delivery of such a 
speech and this Recor the vehicle to carry it over the country. 
All this, Mr. Chairman, while our boys—God bless them—are 
going forth to fight and to die for our country. Gentlemen, I 
serve notice on you now, on both sides of the aisle, I am a 
humble Member of this body, but I do not intend, as long as I 
serve here, that this body shall become the forum and this 
Recorp the vehicle to spread German propaganda through the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another gentleman here from Illinois, 
Mr. Brirren. Mr. Brrrren introduced a resolution or an amend- 
ment which exempted boys of German and Austrian blood from 
service in the United States Army against Germany. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, that is absolutely false. The 

gentleman does not recall correctly my statement. 
Mr. HEFLIN. ‘The gentleman will not apply any such epithet 
to me inside of this House or outside of it. I stated that the 
gentleman introduced a measure which gave to boys of German 
blood, every one of them, and every boy of Austrian blood an 
opportunity to get out of the service in a foreign country in the 
war ugainst Germany. Is not that so? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not recognize the gentleman in the 
House or in the street, but I will say to the chairman of the 
committee that his last statement is correct. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not permit the Member from Illinois to 
interrupt me in this manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman asked a question and I sup- 
posed he wanted an answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
froin Illinois? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not yield to the Member from Illinois, 
that is my language. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman intro- 
duced a bill or measure putting it in the hands of every boy of 
German blood to come up to the President and say, “I do not 
want to fight in this war against Germany. My father came 
over here to live, it is true. I was born here, my father has 
accumulated this world’s goods here, and I am an American 
citizen, but I do not want to fight for the United States against 
Germany.” Mr. Chairman, is not that an awful thing? My God, 
in all the glorious history of this Republic that anybody from 
nny where should want exemption from her service is more than 
I enn understand. If George Washington had said, “ Exempt 
me from service against the mother country, I am an English- 
man,” we might have no Republie to-day. Now, the gentleman 
from Illinois introduced this bill that I am telling you about. 
There is a copy of it here somewhere; I thought I had it, some 
of the Members had it yesterday. It exempted boys of German 
and Austrian blood from service in the war against Germany. 
They were not to go out of this country if they did not want to 
go. Other boys could go, but Germany and Austria, the deadly 
enemies of our country, are favored especially by a Member of 
this House. I would not have been surprised if that bill had 
been introduced in the German Reichstag, but I was surprised 
that it was introduced in the American House of Representa- 
tives. I hold here a statement issued this year by Mr. Harre, of 
the Council of Defense, or the American Defense Society, who 
talks about this bill and said that Viereck, the traitor in New 
York, who was the editor of the Fatherland, notoriously against 
this Government, notoriously in sympathy with Germany, that— 

On the afternoon of June 25, the day upon which this bill was intro- 
duced by arenes Britten, of Illinois, Mr. Viereck read to me the 
text of the proposing that citizens of German or Austrian birth or 
descent upon their request should be exempted from military service in 
foreign lands. 

So then 

Mr. SWITZER. Wil the gentleman yield? By whom is that 
issued, what society? 

Mr HEFLIN. By T. Everett Harre, and these extracts are 
signed by the secretary of the American Defense Society. Now, 
gentlemen, what do you think of that—that Viereck wrote that 
bill. Did he send it to the Member from IIlinois? How came 
that bill here? How came it to be introduced in this body? 
Those are questions that we must consider; while our boys are 

ghting at the front we must not fail to do our duty here. 
[Applause.] If our boys have the courage to go over yonder and 
fight for the flag, let us have courage to do our duty here, it 
mattesy not how unpleasant it may be. I recall that this same 
Member from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] said here last year that 
Members of Congress would not speak te me when they met me 
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on the street. There is not one word of truth in that statement. 
No Member of this House that I care to speak to has ever failed 
to speak to me, and I speak to the most of them, I am glad to 
say. I stand well with most of them and they with me, and if 
any man does not want to speak to me he compliments my 
patriotism by not speaking, because I stand square to every 
wind that blows about that flag. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have just received a copy of the Brit- 
ten bill. It says: 5 

Citizens of German or Austrian birth or descent, selected for draft In 
the military service, may, their own mest, under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the President, be assigned to military or naval 
service on American soil or in American waters, or directed for duty in 
such industries including agriculture— 

Oh, yes, God bless them, service out in the field of agricul- 
ture— 
found to be necessary to the maintenance of the military establishment 
or the effective operation of the military forces or the maintenance of 
national interests during the emergency. 

God of our fathers, I repeat, Germany and Austria,“ Ameri- 
can boys of that blood may be excused from service, but come on 
you boys of Scotch or Irish origin, of French, Italian, Hebrew, 
or English extraction, and all of the other brave blood of our 
country and go to the front. But these citizens of German and 
Austrian blood are the chosen. They are the objects of our 
special favor, because they do not want to fight against their 
kindred who are trying to destroy the Republic. 


Gentlemen, if that is Americanism, I can not subscribe to the N 


doctrine. If that is loyalty to the boys at the front and to the 
flag, then I am not loyal myself. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois got up here 
yesterday and told the world where all of our boys in the 
marine service were located, just how many were down here, 
9,000 of them, and so many yonder, and so many over yonder. 
Germany has been trying to find out how many men we have 
moved across the sea and how many are still at home. The 
gentleman did not intend to give out that information, of 
course. German spies have tried to find out where our Cavalry 


horses were located. They found 500 of them in Kentucky and 


they poisoned them. 

If.you have criticism to make, gentlemen, go to the President, 
to the Secretary of War, to the Secretary of the Navy, and make 
known your complaint to them, where no German spy will get 
hold of it. Do not let spies get hold of something that they can 
use to the injury of our country. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Freak] quoted Mr. REED, 
of Missouri. Mr. Rexp, of Missouri, is an able man, but he is 
not my guide either in democracy or patriotism. [Applause.] 
Another man over there said the other day that we had not 
sent any aeroplanes abroad. ‘That very day we were shipping 
them to France, and that very afternoon three American boys 
were shooting down three German aeroplanes above the battle 
lines in France. That is what is going on. Some men are 
hindering us and helping the enemy. And in God's name they 
ought to quit it. 

Let me say this in conclusion. I am trying to do my patriotice 
duty, although it is an unpleasant thing to do sometimes. I 
rejoice that Wisconsin has shown to the world that she is loyal. 
I never had a doubt about that. There are some people in that 
State, however, who are not loyal. Do not tell me that a bunch 
that will march up to the polls behind that fellow Berger, in- 
dicted by the court for seditious conduct and wanting us to call 
our Army home and crawl before the Kaiser, is loyal. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I will tell you another thing, gentlemen; I know a body that 
is not a mile away from here which would render great service 
to itself and to the country if it would expel a Senator that I 
know. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] by his speech on 
yesterday caused me to bring the Britten bill, to exempt boys of 
German and Austrian blood from service, to the attention of 
the country. The Bible tells us that “by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” and that “‘as a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” And also that “out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” So I must judge these men by what they 
do and say, and if I believe them to be wrong I am going to call 
their names. 

Now, let me say in conclusion, God bless this great American 
Union. Gentlemen, we are a peculiar people. God Almighty 
gathered here under this flag the persecuted men and women 
of every clime and country, and America does not ask any- 
body from what country he comes. She only asks whether he 
is a loyal American citizen. Citizens of German blood, and 
there are thousands of them here who are as loyal as anybody, 
and brave boys of German blood are fighting under our flag in 
Europe to-day, owe it to their children to repudiate all acts 
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on the part of public men that put them in the attitude of crawl- 
ing around and wanting to be exempt from the service of their 
country in the hour of its peril. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to have two minutes more. 

Mr. BOOHER, I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, gentlemen, let me say in conclusion, let 
us stand together and all together by the President, this great 
American, the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy. 
[Applause.] Away with the things that divide us. Honest 
criticism is all right; but I want to tell you this: I do not care 
whether the man is a Democrat or a Republican, the Member 
will not speak here two minutes before I know where his heart 
is. He may say, “I am with the President and I am with the 
country, but, and if.” Do you know what President Lincoln 
said about that, gentlemen? He said, “Beware of the fellow 
who says, ‘I am with you, but, and if’; he is not right down 
here in his heart.” That is what Lincoln said. In this trying 
time let there be nothing here but real Americanism. Let us 
make true Americanism the paramount issue and complete 
American loyalty the supreme test. [Applause.] 

And, now, let me say of Illinois, God bless that historic old 
State. In her soil sleeps the sacred dust of the martyred Lin- 
coln. God knows, if he could have been spared, the South would 
. have been spared the horrors of reconstruction. No section of 

the country suffered as much as the South on account of the 
blow of the assassin’s bullet. Some months ago Gov. Lowden, 
of Illinois, said to the legislature of that State: “It is my 
duty and yours and the duty of the people of Illinois to get 
whole-heartedly behind our Commander in Chief.” God bless 
the patriotic governor of Illinois. [Applause.] I served with 
him in this House, and he is my personal friend. He was the 
first governor in our union of States to call the State legislature 
to the standard of the Nation. How fitting and appropriate, 
gentlemen, that the governor of the Commonwealth of Illinois, 
in whose bosom sleeps the dust of the martyred Lincoln, should 
be first to come forward with the colors of his State en- 
twined about the standard of the Union. [Applause.] This 
is the centennial year of the great State of Lincoln; 100 years 
ago she took her place in the great sisterhood of American 
States. Illinois, bright daughter of the Nation, well may you 
lift up your voice and be glad when on this proud anniversary 
of your birth time he who holds the highest office within your 
gift crowns you with the glory of unadulterated Americanism, 
[Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the Member who just pre- 
ceded me [Mr. Herrin] said, By their fruits, so shall ye know 
them.“ It makes me weary, this canned and pickled patriotism 
that the House is subjected to from time to time by a certain 
number of gentlemen who are continually winding themselves 
about with the American flag for fear that the country will not 
know that they are patriotic. 

“ By their fruits, so shall ye know them.” If I had voted in 
past years against every naval appropriation and against every 
military appropriation that was intended to put our country in 
a state of preparedness I also would want to stand around on 
this floor and continue to waye the flag about myself to convey 
to the people of the country the idea that I am patriotic at last, 
notwithstanding the fact that I had attempted to throttle every 
increase in the Army and the Navy during my term of service 
in Congress. I would continue to yell“ flag“ and “ patriotism ” 
and “ loyalty ” until the very heavens reeked with my voice and 
the people of my country had forgotten my misguided conduct. 
I would be ashamed of having voted the way I had in times gone 
by. I would continue to bray, and bray, and bray about pa- 
triotism and about that flag, and then crow like a barnyard 
rooster about what I was going to do, now that we have gotten 
into this war. 

It is not necessary for a Member of Congress to continually 
roll himself in the American flag in order to induce people to 
believe that he is patriotic, that he is loyal. He is known by 
his fruits, as the Bible says, and as the Member who just pre- 
ceded me repeated. ; 

In the annual Navy bill of 1912, before I was a Member of 
this House, a motion was made to build but one battleship, 
notwithstanding that the Navy General Board, presided over 
by the late Admiral George Dewey, had recommended to the 
Congress that four first-line battleships be built that year. Is 


it not quite ridiculous to recall that these very spellbinders 
of patriotism, these wasters of valuable time telling of their 
own loyalty while the House should be considering important 
war legislation, including the Member from Alabama [Mr. 
HerLIN], voted against even one first-line fighting ship; and 
there was none authorized that year. 

On February 26, 1913, the self-styled patriots of to-day voted 
to reduce a two-battleship bill to only one battleship, and 
again, on March 3, 1913, their votes permitted the building of 
but one battleship, notwithstanding the Navy General Board's 
recommendation of that year for six first-line ships. 

I could go down the line and recite vote after vote for mili- 
tary as well as naval preparedness up to the very moment 
that we entered the war and these new patriots are always 
found on the side opposed to real preparedness. If they had 
had their way, we would to-day have no first-line fighting ships, 
and our military, small and weak as it was a year ago when 
we entered the war, could not have been found with a micro- 
scope. 

Perhaps I am inconsiderate and it is necessary for them to 
bray their patriotism whenever possible, Their conscience may 
bother them now that they see the folly of their votes and we 
are into a world’s war, with every ounce of our capabilities 
about to be taxed. 

They habitually refused to vote for preparedness legislation 
recommended by the Navy General Board, the General Staff 
of the Army, the Navy League, the Security League, and other 
purely patriotic societies. It will take a lot of talking and 
wasting of valuable time to bring our people to recognize the 
sincerity of these noisy flag wielders. 

The speaker who just preceded me tried to ridicule a resolu- 
tion which I introduced last year that would exempt, upon their 
request, certain American citizens who still had warm and 
fresh blood ties in Germany and Austria from going across, un- 
der certain rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. What the speaker said in opposition to my resolution 
also applies in opposition to the order sent out by the President 
on March 22 to the Secretary of War, telling him that certain 
rules should be provided for conscientious objectors to com- 
batant service abroad. The President said they should be 
given a wide range of military duties from which to select, that 
were not combatant, in order that they might be used to the 
very best of their ability and their efficiency in the National 
Army. And, gentlemen, that is exactly what my resolution 
intended—to increase the efficiency of the Army, to make our 
soldiers at the front more dependable; and whatever the pre- 
vious speaker just said in opposition to my resolution applies 
equally against the order just sent by the President, the distin- 
guished gentleman at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, to 
the Secretary of War. So much for that, 

The previous speaker referred to a statement having been 
issued by the Council of National Defense, which he afterwards 
corrected and said it was the American Defense Society. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The American Defense Society did send this 
statement out, a copy of which was forwarded to me by my 
clipping bureau, and one from Mr. Vierick, of New York, the 
gentleman referred to as having boasted of writing my bill, to 
Mr. T. Everett Harre, the author of the article.. Mr. Vierick 
said the statement was a complete falsehood and he was ready 
and willing at all times to take oath to that effect. 

This society is composed of such gentlemen as Col. Roosevelt, 
Dr. David Jayne Hill, former ambassador to Germany, Hon. 
Robert Bacon, Mr. Hudson Maxim, and many other equally dis- 
tinguished Americans. It did me the honor of placing my name 
on its public “ roll of honor“ because of my consistent endeavor 
in the direction of “ preparedness,” alongside of such names as 
our dear former colleague, the late “Gussie” Gardner, and 
Capt. Richmond P. Hobson, from your side of the House. 

We have stood for preparedness measures at all times, 
whether they were for the military or the Navy. And the Lord 
knows, five or six years ago it was lots of trouble to pass even 
a one-battleship program bill through this House, because of 
men like you, who wanted no preparedness of any kind. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That is, the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, I do not care to mention the gentleman’s 
name. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, what does the Member mean 
by that last remark? 

Mr. BRITTEN, I have my own way of designating you. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. You will do it in a respectful way as long as 
you are in this House. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. <A point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
gentleman should not interrupt without rising from his seat. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
no speaker has a right to point his finger at anybody and refer 
to him as “ you.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. My friend is correct. I was about to with- 
draw that; I do not wish to be disrespectful of the rules of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes, Mr. Chairman; and I am sorry that it 
occurred. Of course, I immediately realized that a mistake had 
been made, and that the society would rectify it to its fullest 
ability. I exchanged several letters with the society, with the 
result that a statement is about to be issued which will clear the 
entire matter. Certainly Vierick had nothing to do with my 
bill, which was prepared without the slightest outside assist- 
ance. Mr. Harre’s article referred to me as“ one of those willful 
men” referred to by the President more than a year ago, who 
in the Senate of the United States had talked to death the bill 
(S. 8322) authorizing the President to supply American mer- 
chant ships with afms. This reference to me was in com- 
plete error, as was another paragraph of the article, which sug- 
gested by indirection that I was the author of a bill to repeal 
the draft law. The official Recorp shows that I voted favorably 
on each of these laws. Naturally the American Defense Society 
is but too pleased to remedy the injustice which has been done 
to me, and they will shortly issue a public statement, disasso- 
ciating me from any connection with Mr. Vierick, as far as its 
article applies, and at the same time correcting the mistakes I 
have just referred to. 

I do not want to be disrespectful to any Member of this 
House. We all choose our own friends, and if any of us care 
to disregard others when we meet them on the street t is 
our privilege. But I ean not help recalling that these gentle- 
men who are continually throwing the American flag around 
themselves are the very gentlemen who opposed real prepared- 
ness on the floor of this House for these many years past. I 
have their votes in my pocket, and I am prepared for a dozen 
of them, particularly on that side of the House, who are con- 
tinually saying that we on this side are giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy every time we offer constructive criticism. 
They aim to prevent honest criticism by accusing us of dis- 
loyalty. It will have to be stopped. We all are heart and soul 
for our Government, and there should be no division on neces- 
sary war measures. 

I require no apology for my patriotism. My father fought 
and suffered for that flag [pointing], and that is more than 
many of these new self-styled patriots can say. I love it as I 
love my life. [Applause.] i 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Francis]. - 

Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Chairman, on February 25 of this year I 
received a letter from one of my constituents which was un- 
usual. It consisted of two newspaper clippings pasted on a 
sheet, with a brief written comment by the sender. The first 
clipping was an editorial entitled “Congress sound asleep,” 

and which began Alone of all the great nations engaged in this 
conflict we are making no preparations for the revolutionary 
conditions that will prevail at its close.“ The second clipping 
was a news item about one of our great powder companies. It 
featured a statement of its president that “ the men who so suc- 
cessfully’ met the recent emergency are engaged with equal 
energy and foresight in working out plans for the use of these 
vast works after the war.” The comment of the sender was, 
“Your attention is respectfully directed te these items.” 

My first reaction to this communication was that we had 
problems enough on hand to get the war going, and that to talk 
about reconstruction was premature. Reflection, however, led 
me to determine to give the subject an hour in the Congressional 
Library. To make a long story short, in that hour I found such 
an avalanche of material on present reconstruction activities in 
England, France, and Germany,ecovering every phase of social, 
political, and economic life, that I realized that the matter was 
of vital importance. Moreover, in addition to the foreign mate- 
rial, I found numerous domestic references, indicating that the 
subject was already coming to the front at home. Since that 
time, only four weeks ago, constantly accumulating news items 
have shown that it is definitely before us, and it is my opinion 
that it is time for Congress to give it earnest consideration. 


True reconstruction is as much a war as a peace problem, and 
the time to face it is while we are yet in the midst of war. 
A brief view of the reconstruction work abroad will show its 


extent and importance. > 
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On August 21, 1917, Parliament passed an act known as the 
new ministries act. This created a ministry of reconstruction. 
It gave the minister full power to consider the problems which 
might arise out of the war, and to institute such inquiries and 
prepare such schemes, and to make such recommendations as 
he might think fit. It gave him an ample salary and staff and 
power to sit in Parliament. Under this ministry a great number 
of commissions and committees have been created to deal with 
questions already arising, and to arise at the close of the war, 
and many existing committees were gathered under its juris- 
diction. A list of these committees, of their duties, and their 
personnel was published in England at the first of the year. It 
made up a large-paged pamphlet of 30 pages. A synopsis of this 
vast scheme was published in the Official Bulletin of March 14, 
1918. In brief, under the minister, all reconstruction work is 
divided into 15 divisions. These 15 divisions cover the subjects 
of trade development, finance, raw materials, coal and power, 
intelligence, scientific and industrial research, demobilization 
and disposal of stores, labor and employment, agriculture and 
forestry, public administration, housing, education, aliens, legal 
questions, and miscellaneous. 

Eighty-seven separate committees are doing the work. It 
would take too long to recite the names of these different 
committees and their respective fields. Suffice it to say that 
their greatest activity is on questions of trade development 
and in scientific and industrial research, but they reach into 
such questions as electricity, coal, horse breeding, local govern- 
ment, and mine-rescue apparatus, which gives us an idea of 
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their inclusiveness. These many committees might seem 


enough, but one of my friends, who is investigating this work 
for himself, informs me that there are upward of 250 recon- 
struction committees at work to-day in Britain, including, for 
instance, several of the British Labor Party. Many have 
already made important interim reports. They are recom- 
mending the creation of a vast commercial structure with a 
trade bank, enjoying the support of the Government. With- 
out going further it is superfluous to comment upon the value 
of this tremendous preparation. It not only forecasts the con- 
tinued greatness of Great Britain, but it means that she has 
lost no time in preparing to recast her life and industry. This 
item of time alone is worthy of particular notice. 


FRANCE, 


In France the problem of reconstruction is particularly af- 
fected, if not overshadowed, by the problem of rebuilding her 
invaded territories, which, of course, are yet to be recaptured. 
An interparliamentary committee for the reconstruction of 
these lands has the problem in charge, and has working with 
it a subcommittee for the purchase of materials for the restora- 
tion. There is also a national institute for the care and re- 
construction of disabled soldiers. In general, it may be said 
that there are upward of 300 laws which have been passed 
solely to aid in reconstruction. France desires to become 
economically independent. She has purchased great quanti- 
ties of machinery abroad. She contemplates establishing a 
trade bank with ample capital. The State has already entered 
into contracts to turn over munition plants to various indus- 
tries after the war, and expects to loan money to aid her 
shipbuilders. The Paris Chamber of Commerce is also work- 
ing on the problem, and plans are being made to take an 
industrial census of the entire nation at the close of the war. 
I can not pretend to give a thorough outline of reconstruc- 
tion work of this nation. Not all the material 6n this subject 
is available and much of the available material remains un- 
touched. It is evident, however, that France has started a 
thorough and practical consideration of the question. 


GERMANY, 


The information that comes to us from Germany has become 
limited of late. An Imperial Ministry of Economies was ere- 
ated October 21, 1917, and this has charge of the social, ecos 
nomic, and trade questions after the war. Germany and 
Austria have already entered into an extensive customs union, 
From such reports as we have it appears that there will be a 
national central organization for the purchase and distribu- 
tion of all raw materials used in the nation upon the arrival 
of peace. A syndicate is to be created for the cotton trade 
to eliminate all commission houses. There is a scheme on 
foot to establish German manufacturing companies in foreign 
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lands with German capital, but with French and English names 
to defeat any prospective boycott. 

A vast workmen’s relief committee has been organized, and 
there are reports of huge trans-Atlantic liners already on the 
ways, to restore the lost commercial position. The German Goy- 
ernment has always fostered trade and may at the close of the 
war take over the entire cargo space of its fleets. The British 
Trade Journal of January 31, 1918, gives a history of these new 
activities, and says that “the component States of the Empire 
have been honeycombed with committees appointed to investi- 
gate and report on the future of their respective industries or 
territories.” While such information as I have found reflects 
chiefly upon the commercial side of the life of Germany, it 
points to a vigorous policy of reconstruction, and we may justly 
believe that it is being carried into other fields, 

Let us now turn to our own country. 


UNITED STATES, 


When I started to inform myself about the situation in the 
United States I found it exceedingly difficult to do so. There 
was nothing available but a most miscellaneous lot of informa- 
tion consisting of clippings and items and articles from all kinds 
of publications dealing with totally uncorrelated activities. 
There were plenty of evidences of interest and preparation, but 
none of order and organization. It all reminded me of the open- 
ing days of the great war in Europe before our entry into it, 
when hundreds of charities sprang up overnight and impor- 
tuned us daily for contributions. Though eager to give, we could 
not tell where to give most wisely, and could not have given to 
all if we had given ten times more than we would. Our recon- 
struction situation to-day is about as chaotic as the charity sit- 
uation was then. 

Certain activities are at the present time outstanding. 

The American Red Cross is studying the rehabilitation of 

-wounded and crippled soldiers. 

The Surgeon General is at the head of a movement to create 
reconstruction hospitals in large cities, which will include shops 
for vocational training. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education is studying the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and is training 
teachers for the work. 

The Secretary of the Interior is agitating the question of 
eradicating illiteracy and teaching Americanization. 

The educators of the blind are preparing to make their charges 
self-supporting. 

Conferences at the University of Illinois and elsewhere have 
been studying the labor problem. 

Numerous chambers of commerce are studying trade condi- 
tions after the war. 

I am sure there are many more which have not been brought 
to my attention, because they are so rapidly developing. Valu- 
able as these activities are, however, they are to-day almost un- 
correlated. All about us charities and societies and communities 
are plunging into this work for themselves and going ahead 
indenendently, with few exceptions. 

If left alone these organizations will develop into hundreds of 
separate committees throughout the country, overlapping in their 
fields, duplicating in their work, promoting disorganization and 
wasting a vast amount of energy. While our immediate recon- 
struction problem is simple and is chiefly to take care of our 
wounded, by a year from now it is going to be a tremendous one. 
If we are going to be forehanded we must prepare ourselves 
immediately to grapple with the tremendous and complicated 
problems of trade, finance, banking, tariff, food, labor, shipping, 
immigration, taxation, housing, and education that are going to 
perplex us as they have the foreign nations. 

CONCLUSION, 


What, thengis Congress going to do to meet this situation? 
Is Congress sound asleep, as the editorial said? On Janu- 
ary 16 of this year a resolution to provide a commission to in- 
quire into the advisability of establishing national insurance 
against unemployment, invalidity, and sickness came before the 
House. It carried an appropriation of $50,000. ‘The enact- 
ing clause was stricken out and the bill was defeated. Does that 
mean that Congress was not ready to face the problem of recon- 
struction? I do not think so. I think it was merely unwilling 
to authorize a pretentious committee to take such a small bite 
at so large a problem, I think that it realizes that something 
has got to be done, and would gladly consider some plan of wider 
scope- to absorb and organize our reconstruction activities. I 
have confidence enough in Congress to feel that if the question 
were presented to it in a practical way it would respond with a 
generous appropriation. 

The practical way has been indicated in England, France, and 
Germany, and we should profit by the experience of these coun- 


tries. We should either have a secretary of reconstruction, who . 
shall sit in the President’s Cabinet and supervise all this highly. 

necessary work, or we should have a commission of Congress, 
with a permanent organization to investigate and report on 
necessary legislation. Congress should face this great need 
promptly and should belie in this crisis the repuation of democ- 
racies for unpreparedness. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10069, the river and harbor appropriation bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

Mr. SMALL., ` Mr. Speaker, I would like to see now if we can 
not agree upon some time to close general debate upon the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, how much time has 
been consumed by each side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina has 
used 2 hours and 32 minutes and the gentleman from Iowa 1 
hour and 50 minutes. « 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that I have requests for 8 hours 
and 50 minutes more time. 

Mr. SMALL. So far as I can now tell I have requests for 
an hour and 50 minutes. Could we agree on general debate 
closing at the end of four hours to-morrow, say at 4 o’clock? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that there are two 
or three or four conference reports to be taken care of to-mor- 
row, and if a fixed time is set gentlemen are liable to get into 
trouble. 

Mr. SMALL. Then we can fix it at so many hours, say four 
and a half hours more of general debate. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa, That would not give me 2 hours 
and 50 minutes, 

Mr. SMALL. Make it 4 hours and 40 minutes, the gentleman 
to have 2 hours and 50 minutes of that time. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow is the 
day for the opening of the third liberty loan drive. Public 
announcement has been very generally made, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is very earnest about the matter of inviting 
Members of Congress to participate in the movement wherever 
they may be available. I know a great many Members will be 
called away from the House to-morrow on that patriotic duty, 
and many of them would like to be here when the reading of 
the bill begins. They will be unable to participate in general 
debate, as they desire to do, because of the necessity of keeping 
these engagements made for this patriotic day. Can we have an 
understanding that after general debate is concluded and the 
first section of the bill is read there will be no farther proceed- 
ings? 

Mr. SMALL. That seems reasonable; and yet I am mind- 
ful of the fact that we are urged to conclude the bill as soon 
as possible. If much time is to be occupied to-morrow on con- 
ference reports there will be small opportunity to reach the 
bill under the five-minute rule. I hesitate to agree that we 
will not begin the reading of the bill if there is opportunity, to 
make progress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Four hours and- forty min- 
utes, if you start at 12 o’clock, will take us to 4.30 and after 
on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania apply very strongly to Members on this 
side and particularly myself, I have engagements to talk 
in the liberty loan drive throughout the State of New York, 
and I can not possibly get back here before Monday. It would 
please me if we could agree not to start the reading of the bill 
until Monday. 

Mr, SMALL. May I ask the Speaker unofficially if it would 
be safe to agree to that? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think so. There 
are three or four of these conference reports and one can never 
tell what may happen about a conference report. If Members 
get to disputing about it it may consume an hour on each one. 

So the Chair would think that the chances are that if you 
should run debate for four and a half hours plus the time that 
is taken up by preliminaries in the morning and these confer- 
ence reports it will be time to “ take out,” as Col. Kilgore used 
to say. i 

Mr. SMALL. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that we conclude general debate to-morrow, and having con- 
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cluded general debate on the bill that it will not be taken up 
under the five-minute rule until Monday morning. 

: aie MOORE of Pennsylvania. That will be entirely satis- 
actory. 

Mr. SMALL. So we will complete general debate to-morrow 
with that understanding. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does that mean the gentleman 
expects the bill will ke taken up on Monday, making it in order 
on Monday? 

Mr. SMALL. That was my intention, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if the Committee on the District 
of Columbia has important business that is their day, but the 
gentleman might talk them out of it. The request, as the Chair 
understands it, is that general debate on this bill be limited 
to four and a half hours to-morrow, of which the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY] shall control 2 hours and 50 min- 
utes and the gentleman from North Carolina control the rest 
of it, but the bill shall not be taken up to-morrow under the 
five-minute rule, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I think the last sug- 
gestion made by the chairman of the committee was 4 hours 
and 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; 4 hours and 40 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, SEARS. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, I 
want to state I am in hearty accord with what Mr. KITCHIN 
said this morning about rushing matters. I have not taken 
up the time of the House, and the chairman has just stated that 
he wants to push this bill rapidly to passage. I am also in 
accord with that, but I have a very important amendment I 
shall offer at the proper time, and I would rather discuss it 
and have a reasonable length of time on the amendment. I 
would like to know of the chairman what will be his policy of 
allowing a little extra time when we reach the amendment stage, 
as much of the debate to-day has not been on this bill? I do 
nct care to discuss my amendment and mix it up with other 
matters. 

Mr. SMALL. Of course, I can not control the time, and I 
ean only say I would make no objection to any request for a 
reasonable time. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, the understanding is that we 
close general debate to-morrow before adjournment—— 

The SPEAKER. Yes; and not take it up under the five-min- 
ute rule to-morrow. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

The ‘SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Dean Mr. Speaker: Having agreed to take part in the liberty-bond 
campaign, I ask permission to be excused from attendance in the House 


for two weeks. 
Cordially, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 383, TO PUNISH DESTRUCTION; ETC., OF 
Wan MATERIAL, ETC. (H. REPT. 470). 
< Mr. WEBB.“ Mr. Speaker, on the part of the House con- 
ferees I desire to present a conference report on the bill S. 383, 
- together with a statement on the part of thé. conferees, and ask 
that it be printed under the rule. 
The SPEAKER. `The Clerk will report the bil by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


j A bill (S. 383) to veo ne the destruction or injuring of war — . — 5 

and war transpo on facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
_Means, and to orbid the hostile use of property during” time of war, 
and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 
E ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 3994. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
condemnation proceedings, of lands for military purposes,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3400. An “act to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant 
officers and warrant officers on active duty. 

i SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3388. An act to amend the emergency shipping fund pro- 
visions of the urgent deficiency appropriation act approved June 
15, 1917, so as to empower the President and his designated 


FREDERICK C. Hicks. 
[After a pause. ] 8 


agents to take over certain transportation systems for the trans- 
portation of shipyard and plant employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, was there objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent request? 7 

The SPEAKER. No. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 6, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the chief clerk of 
the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of the 
court in the case of Elizabeth B. Beal, administratrix of the 
estate of George L. Beal, deceased, against The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 1017), was taken from the Speaker’s table, re- 
Satter to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8004) authorizing the 


resurvey or retracement of lands heretofore returned as sur- 


veyed public lands of the United States under certain condi- 
tions, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 463), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAINEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9830) providing for the 
disposition of opium, its salts and derivatives, coca leaves, 
their salts and derivatives, and any other drugs seized by the 
United States Government, in the enforcement of the provisions 
of the act of October 1, 1890, as amended by the acts of March 
8, 1897, February 9, 1909, and January, 17, 1914, or the act of 
December 17, 1914, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 466), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9457) authorizing national 
banks to make contributions to the American National Red 
Cross, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 469), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. . 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. WELLING, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8509) for the relief of Paul Guenther 
(Inc.) and Paul Guenther and Olga Guenther, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 464), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEAGALL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2013) to reimburse J. B. Patterson, 
postmaster of Lacon, Morgan County, Ala., for certain postage 
stamps stolen, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 465), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 11243) providing for the estab- 
lishment of the port of Sa Juan, customs district of Porto Rico, 
as a port of entry for immediate transportation without appraisé- 
ment of dutiable merchandise; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 11244) to amend section 5 of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” as amended, 
relating to the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to allow ownership of certain vessel lines by railroads; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


* 
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By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11245) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1914, and an act in amendment thereto approved October 
6, 1917; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11246) to prescribe the per- 
sonnel of the Army Nurse Corps, the qualifications for appoint- 
ment, and the method of appointment therein; the method of dis- 
charge, removal, and relief from duty; the rank, pay, allowances, 
and leave of absence of members of said corps; and the con- 
ditions under which they may be retired; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 11247) providing for the pro- 
tection of the uniform of friendly nations, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11248) amending section 2 
of an act entitled “An act to pension the survivors of certain 
Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, 
and for other purposes“; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 11249) to amend 
section 19 of an act to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, 
storage, use, and possession in time of war of explosives, 
providing regulations for the safe manufacture, distribution, 
storage, use, and possession of the same, and for other pur- 
poses, approved October 6, 1917; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

By Mr. FLOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 303) requesting the 
United States Food Administration to furnish to the House of 
Representatives information relative to its activities; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVILA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 276) extend- 
ing the operation of the act providing for the promotion of 
vocational education in the seyeral States of the Union to Porto 
Rico; to the Committee on Education. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11250) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Josiah B. Magruder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11251) granting a pension to 
Joseph J. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 11252) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles J. Smith; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBET: A bill (H. R. 11253) granting an inerease of 
pension to William T. Abel; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11254) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Murry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11255) granting a pension to Lucinda Hew- 
kin ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11256) grant- 


ing an increase of pension to nas A. Wilson; to the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

y Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Tacoma (Wash.) 
N Women’s Club and executive committee of the Authors“ 
League of America, opposing the zone system as to second-class 
mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVILA: Communication from the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Porto Rico, expressing appreciation and gratitude to 
the President and Congress of the United Sfates for conferring 
a larger measure of self-government and full citizenship upon 
that island and pledging loyalty and support of the Government 
in the world war; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of Sherman Grange, No. 421, of Kettle 
Falls, Wash., relative to regulating food prices ; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the American Game Protective 
and Propagation Association, opposing the second-class postage 
Taso of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Albuquerque 
(N. Mex.) Woman's Club, protesting against increased postage 
rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of T. D. Cobbey, Charles H. More, Thomas E. 
Gray, and 14 others, all of Denver, Colo., praying for immediate 
war prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of members of the 
Pierce County Medical Society, Tacoma, Wash., favoring House 
bill 9563 ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also. resolutions of the board of trustees of the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club and Chamber of Commerce, Tacoma, Wash., favor- 
ing House bill 9286; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of various citizens and members of the United 
Spanish War Veterans of Tacoma, Wash., favoring the passage 
of House bill 1736; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Ar. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of Rev. Ira W. Cargo 
and 52 other residents of Clarkston, Mich., urging prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Flushing (Mich.) Farmers’ Club, urging 
* as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, relating to the independence of Ireland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Langley & Michaels Co., Electric 
Appliance Co., Levi Strauss & Co., all of San Francisco, Cal., 
and Adolph Lewisohn, of New York, N. Y., favoring Senate bill 
2 and House bill 10526; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Employers’ Association of 
Rhode Island, protesting against section of naval appropriation 
bill on page 77, lines 9 to 22; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the Boston Surgical Society, 
urging the passage of House bill 9563 and Senate bill 3748; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Rotary Club, of Chester, Pa., 
asking for the establishment of military tribunals for those 
showing treasonable intent or committing disloyal acts; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Sarunbax, April 6, 1918. 


Ber. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father, upon this anniversary day, so fateful in our na- 
tional and international history, we would again set up our 
banners in the confidence of the righteousness of our cause and 
in the belief that our God is on our side. Grant, we beseech of 
Thee, in these days of renewed sacrifice and enlarged patriotism, 
that there may be an increased devotion on the part of the 
people to meet the demands of the hour. May Thy blessing rest 


upon those high in authority and in all the various phases of - 


governmental responsibility. Hear our prayer. Bless also 
those beyond the séas who represent us, and may the grace of 
Thy wisdom be imparted to all in this hour. We ask for Thine 
own name’s sake. Amen, y 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Overman and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was 8 w ith and the 
Journal was approved. . 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4102) granting the consent of Congress to the county 
commissioners of Bonner County, Idaho, to construct a bridge 
across the Clark Fork River in Bonner County, Idaho. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 


the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill- 


(H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 2316) to promote export trade, and for other pur- 

ses. . 

e message also announced that the House agrees to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 383) to punish the destruction or injury of war material 
and war transportation facilities by fire, explosives. or other 
violent means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time 
of war, and for other pu 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
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(H. R. 9504) to amend section 4067 of the Revised Statutes by 
extending its scope to include women. 4 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 3 

H. R. 10843. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 10850. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 10924. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 3400. An act to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant 
officers and warrant officers on active duty; and 

S. 3994. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
condemnation proceedings of lands for military purposes,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes, 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I have here a short state- 
ment denominated “ Nation’s pledge for liberty day, indorsed by 
the President.” It appears in this morning’s Washington Herald. 
I should like to have it printed in the Recorp, together with a 
short statement of Secretary McAdoo, showing the importance 
of the campaign for the third liberty loan. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT TAKES THIS OATH—WHY NOT YOU? 


On the anniversary of America’s entry into the great war I affirm 
my undivided loyalty to the cause for which we fight—the cause of 
justice and human liberty. I gladly lay upon the altar of the Nation’s 
need my material possessions, my bodily strength, and my mental powers 
to serve and to save America and those ideals for which it stan and 
to keep the Stars and Stri on high with honor, I pledge my hand, 
my heart, and my life. (Nation’s pledge for liberty day, indorsed by 
President Wilson. y 2 

URGES PATRIOTIC RESPONSE TO DUTY’S CALL, 
[By William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States.] 

The campaign for the third liberty loan will be opened to-day, the 
first anniversary of the declaration of a state of war between the 
United States and Germany. è 

This date will forever be a consecrated day in American history, and 
it seems peculiarly appropriate that the opening of the second year 
of our participation in this war for the honor and rights of America and 
the freedom of the world should be celebrated with a nation-wide drive 
for another 1 loan. 

The campaign should begin with great demonstrations of patriotism in 
every city, town, and hamlet in the country that will truly express the 
spirit of aroused America, 

On this date every American should pledge anew to his Government 
the full measure of his resources and resolve to make every required 
sacrifice in the same fervent spirit that impels our gallant sons in the 
trenches of France and on the waters of the Atlantic to shed their blood 
in America’s sacred cause. 

To carry forward America’s essential pera in this war for righteous- 
ness and Talea, every man and woman in the country must lend their 
available means to the Government; and I know of no more fitting time 
for such a patriotic response to the call of duty than the beginning of 
the second year of the war. W. G. MCADOO. ` 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE. I present sundry resolutions of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
The resolutions are as follows: 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, IN THE YEAR 1918. 


Resolutions requesting Congress to provide for public ownership and 

operation of coal mines. 

Whereas the inhabitants of this Commonwealth have suffered severely 
from the exactions of the 3 operators of the coal mines, who 
have frequently driven their employees to desperation by their in- 
human treatmefit, have failed to provide sufficient coal when it was 
greatly needed by the public, and hyve charged exorbitant prices for 
such coal as has been procurable; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the General Court of Massachusetts that 
public ownership and operation of coal mines would be of great ad- 
vantage to the citizens of this Commonwealth: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts respectfully re- 
quests the enactment of legislation by Congress providing for public 
ownership and operation of coal mines; and 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives from Massachusetts 
in Congress are hereby earnen requested to make every proper effort 
to secure the quick passage cf the legislation aforesaid ; and that copies 
of these resolutions be sent to them, and also to the clerk of each 
branch of Congress, by. the secretary of the Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted, March 21, 1918. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 26, 1918. 

A true copy. 

Attest: ALBERT P. LANGLEY, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Tue COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, IN THE Year 1918. 


Resolutions in favor of free railroad transportation for soldiers and 
sailors in the service of the United States. 


Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby expresses 
its opinion that the War ent should furnish free transportation 
on the steam railroads of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for all 
3 and sailors in the service of the United States; and be it 


er - 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the Secretary of War and to each of the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from this Commonwealth. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Boston, March 26, 1918. 


A true copy of revolutions adopted at the present session by the 
ents — ouse of Representatives of Massachusetts, in general court 
assem! 


Attest: ALBERT P. LANGLEY, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Boston Surgical So- 
ciety, of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing advanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps in the 
Army, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. NELSON presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
of sundry citizens of Fergus Falls, Minn., favoring universal 
military training, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


LANDS IN POINSETT COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to submit a telegram from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of Jonesboro, Ark.; a letter 
from A. B. Jones Co.; a letter from E. C. Barton; a letter from 
the president and secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Jonesboro; a letter from Gordon Matthews, and another from 
H. A. Elder, and still another from Hon. J. F. Gautney, relative 
to a bill introduced by the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar], on April 6, 1917, to relinquish and quitclaim to the 
trustees of the Hatchie Coon Hunting and Fishing Club title to 
certain lands in Poinsett County, Ark. I ask that these com- 
munications be referred to the Committee on Public Lands, to 
accompany the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the papers 
will be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk the bill (S. 
3911) authorizing national banks to subscribe to the American 
National Red Cross, with a favorable report from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. It proposes that the directors of 
national banks shall have the right to subscribe to the Red Cross 
if they see fit to do so. I think it will be an unobjected bill, and 
I would be glad to have it acted on now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

x The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
ill. 
The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That during the continuance of the state of war 
now existing it shall be lawful for any national banking association to 
contribute to the American National Red Cross, out of any net profits 
otherwise available under the law for the declaration of dividends, 
such sum or sums as the directors of said association shall deem ex- 
pedient. Each association shall report to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency within 10 days after the making of any such contribution the 
amount of such contribution and the amount of net earnings in excess 
of such contribution. Such report shall be attested by the president 
or cashier of the association in like manner as the report of the declara- 
tion of any dividend. 

SEC. 2. at all sums so contributed shall be utilized by the American 
National Red Cross in furnishing volunteer aid to the sick and wounded 
of the combatant armies, the voluntary relief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and the relief and mitigation of the suffering caused 
by the war to the people of the United States and their allied nations. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst France Jones, N. Mex. Norris 
Beckham Frelinghuysen Jones, Wash. Overman 
Chamberlain Gallinger Kellogg Owen 
Colt Gore Kendrick Page 
Culberson Hale King Phelan 
Cummins Harding Lodge Pittman 
Curtis Hardwick McKellar Poindexter 
Dillingham Henderson McNary Pomerene 
Fall Hitchcock Martin Ransdell 
Fernald Hollis Myers Reed 
Fletcher James - New Saulsbury 
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Shafroth Smith, S. C. Thompson Wadsworth. 
Sheppard Smoot Tilman Walsh 
Sherman Townsend Warren 
Shields Stone Trammell 

Smith, Ariz. Swanson Underwood 

Smith, Ga. Thomas Vardaman 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Sauissury). I desire to 
announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Wotcorr] on im- 
portant public business. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I wish to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nuaent] from the Chamber on ac- 
count of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrwson] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on the passage of the bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The bill was passed. 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I send forward several tele- 
grams, which I ask the Secretary to read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 5, 1918. 
Senator OVERMAN 


Cheirman Judiciary Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


widespread feeling in community t the Government will not 
un disloyalty, and although I depreciate the existence of this feel- 
g, it is nevertheless not without some foundation. We have repeatedly 
reported to Federal authorities cases of disloyalty where no action 
has been taken, and probably could not-be taken, by reason of the inade- 
yey of the law. Such a case occurring in this community last Sun- 
ay contributed directly to Thursday night's . This spirit is not 
confined to Collinsville but is universal in this section ; all local officers 
are opposed to such lawlessness; but its spirit can be overcome only by 
such legislation and its enforcement as your committee pro) 
J. H. SIEGEL, 
Mayor of Collinsville, IM. 


ADRAIN, MICH., April 4, 218, 
Hon. Leg S. OVERMAN, 


The United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The State War Committee for Lenawee County earnestly urges the 
enactment of legislation embod: the su ce of Senator POINDEX- 
TER’S amendment re; ing disloyal acts and utterances. Many ex- 
asperating cases of disloyalty have arisen in this county, but local 
public officials and patriotic workers can get no action from Depart- 
ment of Justice at Detroit, owing to weakness of existing law. This will 
surely result in acts of violence unless legal redress can be obtained. 
Lenawee County War COMMITTEE, 
By Srvarr H. Perry, Secretary. 


ADRIAN, MICH., April $, 1918. 
Hon, Lex S. OVERMAN, 


The United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The patriotic league of Lenawee County most heartily approves the 
amendments of Senator PornpexTzr and Senator Kine touching dis- 
loyal acts and utterances and German publications, and urges that such 
legislation be speedily enacted and rigorously enforced. 
ROBERT Danxrox, President, 
R. C. Rorurvuss, Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I saw an article in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning headed “ Roosevelt denounces provision 
in the pending disloyalty bill.” I read one paragraph from that 
article: 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has just recommended the passage 
of a law in which, among many excellent propositions to put down dis- 
loyalty, there has been adroitly inserted a provision that anyone who 
uses “ contemptuous or slurring language about the President shall be 

unished by imprisonment for a long term of years and by a fine of many 
housand dollars. i 

Mr. President, every Senator here will bear me out that that 
statement is not true. It is a false statement, and if Mr. Roose- 
velt has the courage and the love of truth that he formerly had 
he will apologize publicly to the Judiciary Committee and to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not an apologist nor a defender of 
Mr. Roosevelt, but my impression is that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER] introduced an amendment which was 
peuding before your committee which would have done just that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; the article says “the bill now pending 
before the Senate.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think he probably fell into a very na- 
tural error on account of the Senator from Washington intro- 
ducing the amendment, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I have quoted the words, and the Senator 
from Georgia knows they are not true. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly, but the Senator from Wash- 
ington offered such an amendment in the committee, if I read 
the press report correctly, which provided exactly that. 

Mr 8 1 ae not think it did. 

E X. never rely on newspaper reports, but 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ido not either. bel 85 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I want the Senator to tell the truth 
about this matter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I want to correct the apprehension of 
the Senator from Georgia, or rather the newspaper report that 
he refers to. I did not see the newspaper report, but I never 
proposed or conceived any such amendment as that referred to. 
The amendment that I offered was in substance a provision to 
punish those who support and favor the cause of Germany in 
this war, and that is about all there is to it, and I think that 
that is about all that is necessary, This country is filled with 
people who are going about spreading German propaganda, 
eulogizing Germany, the German Army, the German Kaiser, and 
the German cause in this war, 

Not very long ago, for some strange reason—I suppose 
through misinformation—there was an effort here to get the 
Senate to make a man a brigadier general in the United States 
Army who had gone about the United States saying that the 
Germans were justified in sinking the Lusitania; that the 
United States had no reason to enter this war; and that the 
American people would find out how big a mistake they had 
made in going into it as soon as their maimed and crippled 
soldiers began to return from the battle field. 

My amendment is not only to prevent a man from being put 
in command in the Army of the United States who entertains 
More views but to put him in jail, That is where he ought 

o be. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator from Washington be 
good enough to present to the Senate during this debate the 
amendment exactly as he offered it in committee? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. These are the words, beginning at line 
16, page 3: A 

Whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the Ger- 
man Empire or its allies in the 
the canes, of the United States therein. 7 shail t 9 Bed. en 

Mr. HARDWICK. Was that the only amendment the Sen- 
ator offered? It went no further than that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, No; that was not all the amendment 
that I offered. It went further than that, but it was very 
similar in its nature to this. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator do me the kindness and 
the Senate the justice of printing in the Record the entire 
amendment he did offer? , 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, yes; I shall take pleasure in doing 
that. I should like to see the entire amendment adopted, but it 
has no relation whatever to the suggestion that the Senator 
spoke of a while ago. 

The amendment in full, which I would like to see adopted as 
offered, but which was only reported in part, though I think 
the part reported will, if properly enforced, accomplish the 
object in view, is as follows: , 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitt following amen : 2 
before the words “shall ie pan insert the followings oe whe 
ever by word or act support or favor the cause of Germany in 
the 3 war or by word or act oppose the cause of the United States 
in the present war against Germany, or wheever shall make any state- 
ment or do any act which in its probable effect upon public opinion, 
or otherwise, shall tend to aid Germany or to be of alat vantage to 
the United States in the conduct of said war.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. None whatever, Mr. President. I want 
here to print the bill, and every Senator here will bear me out 
that there is not a word of truth in the statement Mr. Roosevelt 
has made. 25 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator passes from that I want 
to inquire of him whether at any time an amendment was 
offered in the Judiciary Committee such as was suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Never at any time. The committee con- 
sidered the matter and discussed the question whether the bill 
might not be construed that way and decided to narrow it so 
that it could not be done, 


1918. 


Mr. WALSH. That is not the question. The question is 
whether such an amendment was ever offered or considered by 
the committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It was never offered and never considered. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me ask the Senator another question. The 
statement of Col. Roosevelt just spoken of refers to a bill which 
has been reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee. It is 
perfectly obvious that the bill which is now the unfinished busi- 
hess contains no such language, but I ask the Senator if any 
other bill reported from the Judiciary Committee contains such 
language? 

Mr, OVERMAN. No bill of that kind was ever reported or 
ever considered by the Judiciary Committee, but Col. Roosevelt 
denounces the pending bill, and I want him to see that he has 
made a false statement; probably he has been misinformed. I 
say now, again, that if he has his old-time manhood and is a 
lover of truth and courage he will apologize to the people of 
this country; and I give him the opportunity by sending the bill 
to the desk and asking that it be printed in the Rxconp, so as to 
Jet him see it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that a copy of the bill now 
under consideration be printed in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill referred to, as reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of title 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations. the neu- 
trality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, to 7 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,“ approved June 15, 1917, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3. Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully 
make or convey false reports or false statements with intent to inter- 
fere with the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the 
United States or to promote the success of its enemies, or shall will- 
fully make or convey false reports or false statements, or say or do 
anything except by way of bona fide and not disloyal advice to an 
investor or investors, with intent to obstruct the sale by the United 
States of bonds or other securities of the United States or the mak- 
ing of loans by or to the United States, and whoever, when the United 
States is at war, shall willfully cause or attempt to cause, or incite or 
attempt to incite, insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of 
duty, in the military or naval forces of the United States, or shall will- 
fully obstruct or discourage or willfully attempt to obstruct or dis. 
courage the recruiting or enlistment service of the United States, and 
whoever, when the United States is at war, shall utter, print, write, or 
publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous. or abusive lan- 
guage about the form of government of the United States, or the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of the United 
States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or 
Navy of the United States, or any language calculated to bring the 
form of government of the United States, or the Constitution of the 
United States, or the soldiers or sailors of United States, or the 
flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the 
United States into contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute, or shall 
utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated to incite or in- 
flame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State authority in 
connection with the prosecution of the war, or shall display the of 
any foreign enemy, or shall by utterance, writing, prin g publica on, 
or language spoken, urge, incite, or advocate any curtailment of pro- 
duction in this country of any thing or things, product or products, 
necessary or essential to the prosecution of the war in which the 
United States max be engaged, with intent by such curtailment to 
cripple or hinder the United States in the prosecution of the war, 
and whoever shall advocate, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the doing 
of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated, and whoever 
shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the German Em- 
pire or its allies in the present war or by word or act oppose the 
cause of the United States therein, shall be punished by a fine of not 
anes, ae $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS, I think we are making altogether too much 
out of a comparatively trivial incident. In all probability the 
only result will be to place the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] 
in the Ananias Club. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OVERMAN. Somebody else also may go there. 

Mr. REED and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED, It looks to me very much more like an attempt 
on thë part of Col. Roosevelt to qualify for membership in one 
of his own clubs, [Laughter.] 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, the Senator from North Carolina 
States the truth. There is no such provision in the bill, and 
none such has been reported. I think the mistake arose from 
the fact that it was printed in the Washington Post, where I 
saw it, and I have no doubt in other newspapers all over the 
country, that the Judiciary Committee had adopted an amend- 
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ment containing the precise sentence on which Col. Roosevelt 
comments. I know no such amendment was ever adopted by 
the rane but that was given out by the press. I saw it 
myself, 

Mr. OVERMAN, I said in my remarks that I thought Col. 
Roosevelt had been misinformed, and I want him to see that 
he is. I say again that if he has any manhood or any truth 
left in him, he will apologize, because he says the Judiciary 
Committee had adroitly put it in, and he quotes the words. 
I say probably he is misinformed. I am not denouncing him. 
I will wait and see what he does. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, of course, is entirely correct in his statement that no such 
language as is quoted in Col. Roosevelt's article was ever con- 
sidered by the committee, and certainly not to my knowledge 
was it ever reported out of the committee in any bill; but, 
Mr. President, I did read in one of the New York papers that 
precise language, and I went myself and reread the bill after 
reading that report in the newspapers. 

Mr. LODGE. So did I. That was stated specifically. 

Mr. BORAH. I knew there must be an error. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I think the error crept in by—well, the way 
the language was framed in the report, it read as if the Presi- 
dent was specifically named; but it might have been simply 
the conclusion of the reporter. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Idaho has stated sub- 
stantially what 1 was going to state. I saw this in the press, 
and it was stated so specifically as an amendment which had 
been reported by the Judiciary Committee that I supposed it 
was in the bill until the bill was brought before the Senate for 
discussion the other day. I think the Senator from North 
Carolina should not accuse Col. Roosevelt of falsehood under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not do so. I said that I would have 
the bill printed in the Recorp for him to see; that I thought 
he had been misinformed; and I said that if he had been mis- 
informed I believed he would not want to mislead the American 
people. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think he does. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think he intends to make a false 
statement, and, therefore, I bring to his attention the bill and 
will let him see that he has made a mistake, probably un- 
wittingly. I do not charge that he did it wittingly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am sure he did not. 

Mr. GORE and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, I was trying to obtain the floor 
either while the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraw] or the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] was on the floor. 

It is certain that the language quoted by Mr. Roosevelt is 
not contained in the bill; and I was intending to inquire 
whether or not the fact that the President is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy would, by legal implication, bring 
him within the terms of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly not, That is understood by every 
one. That has not been contended by anybody who has read 
the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, not only have the people in the 
East seen the same statement in the press generaily, but the 
people of the West have also seen that same statement published 
in newspapers there, for I have received a number of letters 
complaining of the bill and quoting the exact language as quoted 


p 


| by Col. Roosevelt in this article. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Therefore what I am asking is that Col. 
Roosevelt may have an opportunity to see the language of the 
bill. I again repeat that if he has got the courage I always 
thought he had and his love of truth, as I think he has and as 
he used to have, he will state the truth about it. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator from North Carolina permi 
me to interrupt him? b 
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Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. STONE. I read former President Roosevelt's statement; 
and I desire to say there is no such language in the bill es stated 
by him; but I wonder—and I express that wonderment now— 
whether the former President merely wanted to get out, of the 
zone of danger himself and leave everything else and everybody 
else Subject to criticism, to arrest, and to indictment. 


I will. > 


Mr. OVERMAN. I think we had better have the whole ar- 
ticle put into the Record with the quotation marks around what 
ex-President Roosevelt said was in the bill, so that he may un- 
derstand what our contention is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina request that the matter he refers to be printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

(From the Washington Post of Apr. 6, 1918.] 
ROOSEVELT DENOUNCES PROVISION IN THE PENDING DISLOYALTY BILL. 
Kansas Crry, April 5. 
The Kansas City Star to-morrow will publish the following editorlai: 
CITIZENS OR SUBJECTS. 
(By Theodore Roosevelt.) 


In a self-governing country the people are called citizens. Under a 
despotism or autocracy the people are called subjects. This is because 
in a free connie the people are themselyes sovereign, while in a 

e 


despotic conny people are under a sovereign. 
In the United States the people are all citizens, including its Presi- 
dent. ‘The rest of them are fellow citizens of the President. In Ger- 


many the people are all subjects of the Kaiser. They are not his fellow 
citizens, y are his subjects. That js the essential difference between 
the United States and Germany, but the difference would vanish if we 


now submitted to the foolish or traitorous persons who endeavor to 
make it a crime to tell the truth about the administration when the 
administration is guilty of incompetence or other shortcomings. Such 
endeavor is itself a crime against the Nation. Those who take such an 
attitude are guilty of moral treason of a kind both abject and dangerous. 


WHERE LOYALTY IS DUE. 


Our loyalty is due entirely to the United States. It is due to the 
President only and exactly to the degree in which he efficiently serves 
the United States. It is our gute to support him when he serves the 
United States well; it is our duty to oppose him when he serves it badly. 
This is true about Mr. Wilson now, and it has been true about all our 
Presidents in the past. It is our duty at all times to tell the truth 
about the President and about every one else, save in the cases where 
to tell the truth at the moment would benefit the public enemy. 

Since this war began the suppression of the truth by and about the 
administration has n habitual. In rare cases this has been disad- 
vantageous to the enemy. In the vast majority of cases it has been 
advantageous to the enemy, detrimental to the American people, and 
bene to oe administration only from the political, not the patriotic, 
standpoint. J 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has gut recommended the passa 
of a law in which, among many excellent propositions to put down dis- 
loyalty, there has been adroitly inserted a provision that anyone who 
uses “contemptuous or slurring language about the President” shall 
be punished by imprisonment for a long term of years and by a fine of 
many thousand dollars. This proposed law is sheer treason to the 
United States; under its terms Abraham Lincoln would have been sent 
to prison for what he repeatedly said of Presidents Polk, Pierce, and 
Buchanan. Under its terms President Wilson would be free to speak 
of Senator-elect LENROOT as he has spoken, but Senator Lenroor would 
not be free truthfully to answer President Wilson. It is a proposal 
to make Americans subjects instead of citizens, It isa priors! to put 
the President in the position of the Hohenzollerns and Romanoffs, 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 


Government by the people means that the people have the right to do 
their own thinking and to do their own sp ng about their public 
servants. They must speak truthfully, and they must not be disloyal 
to the country, and it is their 3 duty by truthful criticism to 
make and keep the public servants loyal to the country. truthful 
criticism could and would be held by partisanship to be slurring or 
contemptuous. The Delaware House of Representatives has just 
shown this. It came within one vote of passing a resolution demand- 
ing that the Department of Justice proceed against me because in my 
recent in Maine I “severely criticized the conduct of our Na- 
tional Government.“ I defy any human being to point out a statement 
in that speech which was not true and which was not patriotic, and 
yet the decent and patriotic members of the Delaware Legislature were 
only able to secure a majority of one against the base and servile par- 
tisanship of those who upheld the resolution. 
CALLS IT UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 

I believe the proposed law is unconstitutional. If it is passed, I 
shall certainly give the Government the opportunity. to test its consti- 
tutionality, for whenever the need arises I shall in the future speak 
truthfully of the President, in praise or in blame, exactly as I have 
done in the past. When the President in the past uttered his state- 
ments about ng too proud to fight and wishing peace without victory 
and contending that we had no s$ 1 grievance against Germany, I 

ke of him as it was my high duty to speak. Therefore I spoke of 

truthfully and severely, and I care nothing whether or not timid 
and unpatriotic and shortsighted men said that I spoke slurringly or 
contemptuously. In as far as the President in the future endeavors 
to wage this war efficiently and to secure the peace of overwhelming 
victory I shall heartily support him, but if he wages it inefficiently or 
if he should not champion a peace without victory or say that we had 
no grievance against Germany, I would speak in criticism of him pre- 
cisely as I have spoken in the past. I am an American and a free man. 
My foyalty is due to the United States, and therefore it is due to the 
President, the Senators, the Representatives, and all other public 
servants only and to the degree which they loyally and efficiently 
serve the United States. 


{Copyright, 1918, by the Kansas City Star.] 


Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. President, I should like the attention 
of the Senator from North Carolina on the pending bill. As I 
understood the Senator in charge of the bill 

Me. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator from Minnesota is prob- 
ably laboring under a misapprehension, or else I am. Has the 
morning business been finished? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports of committees are 
in order under the morning business. There is no pending bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator speaks of the pending bill. 
I should like to have the morning business finished. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to make an observation in con- 
nection with the statement of the Senator in charge of the bill 
on Col. Roosevelt's editorial, if the Senator will permit me. 

The Senator from North Carolina has said, as I understood 
him, that no such bill had ever been introduced or ever been 
before the Judiciary Committee or considered by the Judiciary 
Committee. The Senator from North Carolina is mistaken. 
On the i7th day of August, 1917, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Myers] introduced exactly such a bill, from which I read: 

That when the United States shall be engaged in war it shall be un- 
lawful for any person or persons in the presence or hearing of others to 
utter any disloyal, . profane, violent, scurrilous, contemptu- 
ous, slurring, abusive, or seditious language about the Government of 
the United States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the 
President of the United States, or the Army or Navy or soldiers or sailors 
of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform 
of the Army or Navy of the United States, or the good and welfare of 
the United States, or any other language calculated to bring the United 
States or the United States Government, or the President of the United 
States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the Army or Navy 
or soldiers or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the United 
States, or the good and welfare of the United States into contempt, 
scorn, contumely, or disrepute— 

And so forth. 

Now, undoubtedly that was published. The Senator from 
North Carolina was entirely mistaken in his statement. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Oh, Mr. President, I did not say that it had 
not been introduced. I can not tell, out of 3,000 bills, what has 
been introduced. I intended to say that such a bill has never 
been before the committee or considered by the committee. 
There are hundreds of bills there that have never been read and 
have never been considered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will let me complete my state- 
ment, I am informed by a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary that the bill was before the Judiciary Committee and was 
considered 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] appeared before the committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was not present then. The Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] has never been before the committee while 
I was present. < 

Mr. MYERS and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to anyone? 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator yield to me or te the Senator 
from South Dakota? I do not care which. I want to be heard 
before this matter is laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has the floor. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now, of course, Col. Roosevelt was mistaken 
in his editorial. No such language was ever reported by the 
committee, 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the press of the country -generally 
carried the news that it was being considered aud about to be 
adopted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It did. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What—this bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. © This proposition. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thought the language, when I saw it in 
the paper, was most remarkable, and I was very glad to see 
afterwards that it was not in the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Since the Senator from Minnesota has re- 
ferred to it, I think perhaps I am his informant in regard to the 
bill which he has just read, and which was before the Judiciary 
Committee. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] appeared 
before that committee, I think, at least two months ago. I 
think the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] was not 
present at that meeting of the committee. Only three or four 


The Senator from Minnesota 
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members of the committee were present. They heard the state- 
ment of the Senator from Montana, and no consideration has 
been given the bill by the committee since that time. That is 
my recollection, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, on the 15th day of August, 1917, 
I introduced in the Senate the bill, a part of which has been 
read to the Senate by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kur- 
Loca]. That bill was aimed at the same object—had the same 
purposes—as the bill which is now pending before the Senate 
and embodied very largely the same identical language, only 
there was more of it. It was more comprehensive, covered 
more ground. My bill was referred to the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. It was never considered by that committee; 
that is, not by the full committee. After being referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary it was referred by the chairman of 
the committee to a subcommittee, consisting of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Saurs], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Suterps], and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mon- 
tana will permit me, I stand corrected in one respect, and that 
is, it was before the subcommittee that the Senator from Mon- 
tana appeared rather than the full committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ah! I am glad the Senator corrected it, 
because I thought I had been present at every meeting of the 
committee. 

Mr. MYERS. If I may be permitted, so long as this matter 
is under discussion, I should like to give a complete and correct 
chronological history of iny bill, which has never seen the light 
of day since it was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

At my suggestion it was referred to a subcommittee, consist- 
ing, as I have said, of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sanrs], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Srertime]. A little later—a few days 
or a week later—at my urgent request, made of all the mem- 
bers of that committee, the subcommittee held « meeting in the 
“committee room of the Judiciary Committee, and I there ap- 
peared before that subcommittee, consisting of those three gen- 
tlemen, all of them being present, and I made what I consid- 
ered and intended to be quite an extended argument in favor of 
my bill, and urged many reasons why it should be favorably 
reported by the subcommittee to the full committee. But while 
I think the necessity for such legislation was almost as great 
thea as now, I was apparently unable to interest the members of 
the subcommittee in the bill; and, notwithstanding I urged ac- 
tion, the subcommittee apparently put the bill to sleep with the 
slumber that knows no awakening. It is still slumbering, I am 
informed, in the files or archives or keeping of the subcommit- 
tee. It may be in the pocket of one of its members. No action 
was ever taken upon it by the subcommittee. It was never re- 
ported to the full committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I put the full bill into the Ryconp? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure; because I am proud of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
referred to, offered by the Senator from Montana, will be printed 
in full in the Recorp. 

The bill S. 2789, introduced by Mr. Myers on August 15, 1917, 
is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That when the United States shall be engaged in 
war it shall be unlawful for any —— ox persons, in the presence or 


hearing of others, to utter an oyal, threatening, profane, violent, 


scurrilous, contemptuous, slurring, abusive, or seditious language about 


the Government of the United States, or the Constitution of the United 
States, or the President of the United States, or the Army or Navy or 
soldiers or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the United States, 


or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States, or the go 
and welfare of the United States, or any other language calculated to 
bring the United States, or the United States Government, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the 
Army or Navy or soldiers or sailors of the United Sta or the flag of 
the United States, or the good and welfare of the United States into con- 
tempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute; or any langua calculated to 
incite or inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State 
authority in connection with the prosecution of war; or to threaten the 
good or welfare of the United States or the United States Government ; 
or to advise, urge, or incite any curtailment of preduction in this coun- 
try of any thing or things, product or products, necessary or essential 
to the prosecution of the war in which the United States may be en- 

cd, with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United 
states in the prosecution of such war. 

Sec. 2. That any person duly convicted of any such foregoing offense 
shall be for each such offense punished by a fine of not less than $500 
nor more t „000 or by imprisonment for not less than six months 
nor more than five years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. MYERS. I have inquired recently of the chairman and 
clerk of the Judiciary Committee if any action was ever taken 
by the committee on my bill, and I have been told by both that 
no action was ever taken, so I am satisfied that my bill was 


never brought before the full committee. I have been so in- 
formed repeatedly by the clerk of the committee, and I am satis- 
fied that it was never considered by the full committee; that it 
was never even before the full committee; that the full com- 
mittee knew nothing of it and knows nothing of it now, save 
what has been here said to-day. I am satisfied that it was 
never offered as an amendment to the pending bill nor any 
other bill. The clerk of the committee tells me it was not; and 
therefore any assertion or idea that my bill was offered as an 
amendment to the pending bill or any other bill, or was con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee, or was before the Judiciary 
Committee, I am satisfied is wholly incorrect. I do not think 
any member of the Judiciary Committee, aside from the three 
who composed the subcommittee, which is supposed to be still 
considering the bill, ever heard of the bill until this morning. 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not rise to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I want a few minutes, probably four or five 
minutes longer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I intend, as soon as the Senator from Mon- 
tana finishes, to demand the regular order, because I think it 
is a great deal more important that the Senate shall give its 
consideration to the bill that was before it yesterday than it 
is to discuss Col. Roosevelt or anything that he may have said. 

Mr. MYERS. I am not discussing Col. Roosevelt. I have 
nothing to say about him. I thank the Senator for allowing 
me to proceed a few minutes longer. Having been drawn into 
this matter, I think I am entitled to be fully heard on it. 

So those are the facts, just as I have related them, because 
I have taken pains to keep in touch with my bill and to make 
inguiry about it and know what the facts are. As I say, the 
bill apparently slumbers where it was put to sleep. A few 
weeks ago the Montana Legislature apparently took the greater 
pers of my bill and embodied it verbatim in a statute of that 

te. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to correct my colleague. . 

Mr. MYERS. I would be very glad to be corrected if I am 
incorrect. 8 

Mr. WALSH. The language attributed to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee by Col. Roosevelt is not found in the Montana statute. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, the Senator is correct about that. I was 
going to get to that in a second. Just let me make a complete 
statement, please. I want to follow it up. It will take only a 
very few minutes. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. FALL. Apparently, while Mr. Roosevelt was premature, 
he was correct in his statement, because the Senate is consid- 
ering it. 

Mr. MYERS. Well, Mr. President, if I may have three or four 
minutes without interruption, I will finish this statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will protect the 
Senator if he desires not to be interrupted, 

Mr. MYERS. I can decline to yield, of course, though I know 
that any Senator to whom I may decline to yield can call for the 
regular order. If I may be permitted, I will finish in a few 
minutes. 

As I say, a few weeks ago the Montana Legislature took liter- 
ally a large part of my bill—not all of it; it rejected some of it 
it apparently took literally a large part of the language in my 
bill and enacted it into a statute of the State of Montana; but 
that part which was enacted into a statute of the State of Mon- 
tana has no reference to the President of the United States. 
That part of my bill which had reference to the President of the 
United States was eliminated by the Montana Legislature, as 
well as other portions of my bill; while the rest, I am told, was 
taken and enacted into a statute of the Stute of Montana. I am 
so informed by officials of Montana. Then it appears that the 
Judiciary Committee of this body took the Montana statute and 
made some changes in it and some additions to it and offered it, 
with those changes and additions, as an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. Neither the Montana statute nor the amendment to the 
pending bill, however, contains that part of my bill which made 
reference to the President of the United States. 

I made some comparison yesterday, and the following !an- 
guage in the pending committee amendment appears to be prac- 
tically identical with the language in the bill which I offered last 
August: 
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Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall utter any disloyal, 
profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive language about the form 
of government of the United States, or the Constitution of the United 
States, or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the 
United States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States, 
or any language calculated to bring the form of government of the 
United States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers 
or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the United Sates, or the 
uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, scorn, 
contumely, or disrepute, or shall utter any language calculated to incite 
or inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State authority 
in connection with the prosecution of the war, or shall urge, incite, or 
advocate any curtailment of production in this country of any thing 
or things, product or products, necessary or essential to the prosecution 
of the war in which the United States may be engaged, with intent by 
such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United States in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

That language appears to be identical with language in my 
original bill and to have been taken therefrom. The remaining 
language in the committee amendment was put in either by the 
Legislature of Montana or by the Committee on the Judiciary of 
this body. It emanated from one or the other of those sources, 
So that part of my bill which referred to the President of the 
United States, it appears, was not considered by the Judiciary 
Committee nor was it before the Judiciary Committee in any 
way whatever, for I particularly inquired about the matter. 

As for my bill, which contains some language to which Mr. 
Roosevelt objects, I will say that I am proud of it. I think it a 
far better bill and a more effective one than the provision which 
is now before this body as a committee amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. I believe it covers more comprehensively and effectively 
the object to which this amendment is aimed to remedy than 
does the committee amendment to the pending bill. When I 
introduced my bill I showed it to a number of Senators, espe- 
cially some from the Western States, and consulted with them 
about it, and every one of them approved it and promised to 
give it their support, but as it made no headway in the com- 
` mittee they had no opportunity to do it. 

These are the facts, Mr. President. I have correctly nar- 
rated them, and they cover the entire subject that seems to have 
thrown the Senate into a turmoil this morning. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The regular order is reports 


of committees, 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9641) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Ciyil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 360) 
thereon. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 

A bill was introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4283) to add certain lands to the Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park, Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 2d instant approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance under the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 
1917, on application by a person other than the person to be 
insured, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 

The following bills were severally rend twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 10843. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 10850. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of Soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 10924. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


REMOVAL OF ALIEN ENEMIES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend 


section 4067 of the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to 
include women, I ask that the report go over until next week. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will lie on the 
table for the present. 
The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9504) to amend section 4067 of the Revised Statutes by extend- 
ing its scope to include women, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 8. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
KNUTE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
- E. Y. WEBB, 
©. C. CARLIN, 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on ihe part of the House. 


PROTECTION OF WAR MATERIAL AND TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES— 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I submit a conference report on Senate bill 
383, for the protection of war material, and so forth. Any Sen- 
ator on the floor may object, and it will then go over; but I am 
going to ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 
I desire to have read the telegram which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Tucson, ARIZ., April 2, 1918. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL, * 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Please advise under what law we can indict person for mixing glass 
in bread. Only law we can find applicable is prohibition against unlaw- 
ful engaging in deceptive and wasteful practices or devices provided b; 
section 4, food-control bill, for which, 0 no penalty provided. 
Grand jury now in session. Probably ll adjourn Wednesday. Desire 
55 =e your advice in matter before adjournment of grand ae 
ply cson. 


Re- 


FLYNN. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we have no law against put- 
ting glass into bread or poison into candy, or the poisoning of 
stock, or the burning of elevators, or the destroying of war 
materials, or the destroying of great munition plants. The Sen- 
ate passed a bill about six months ago that we thought might 
cover such a case. The House of Representatives has at last 
passed that bill with some amendments, Your conference com- 
mittee met and agreed on the conference report, which I am 
going to make. Right here in the city of Washington a Repre- 
sentative’s daughters are now suffering from having eaten bread 
1 65 glass in it. I think there is no more important bill than 


18. 

Mr, LODGE, There is none. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know what the conference re- 
port is, but from the Senator’s preliminary statement I am satis- 
fied that I agree with him about the importance of its adoption, 
and I merely wish to take occasion to express an idea that I 
have had for some time in regard to the punishment of people 
guilty of the acts the Senator has described. The Senator says 
that there is no law for the punishment of people who put glass 
in bread and no law for the punishment of a man who burns 
an elevator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I mean no Federal law. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I saw the other day an article in a 
newspaper purporting to have come from the Department of 
Justice, which said that there was no such law. That article 
was written by one of the busy newspaper correspondents who 
write signed articles in one or two newspapers, always defend- 
ing everything that the administration does and criticizing and 
denouncing everybody who undertakes to say that any part of 
the administrative machinery of the Government is not per- 
fect. He said that the Attorney General could not prosecute 
a man for putting a bomb on board of a ship for the purpose of 
sinking the ship. I assume that what the Senator from North 
Carolina has said and what this correspondent—defender and 
apologist of all the different administrative bureaus, who is so 
busy every day defending them—has said represents the idea 
and attitude of the Department of Justice of the United States, 


1918. 


That is one thing that is the matter with the country to-day, 
that we have a Department of Justice which says there is no law 
for punishing men who, in the most diabolical way that the 
human mind can concelve of, undertake to destroy valuable 
property and take human life. Mr. President, there is not a 
law student who has studied the first volumes of criminal law 
who ought not to know that that is not the situation. There are 
ample laws on the statute books of every State in the Union 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said Federal law. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not understand that the Senator 
limited it to Federal law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, yes. 2 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Whether or not there are Federal laws 
under which such men can be punished, there are ample laws in 
the States, and I am satisfied that the State authorities would 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the Department of Justice 
in using the State jurisdiction and the State judicial machinery 
to punish the men who are guilty of such crimes and relieve the 
country of the spectacle of that department of the Government 
which is responsible for the protection of life and the preserva- 
tion of order spreading abroad the statement that men can com- 
~ these acts with impunity, and that there is no law to punish 

em. 

I say that there is a law to punish them, and, if there were a 
proper administration and execution of it, very soon we could put 
a stop to this sort of arson, murder, and treason in the country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there are such laws, prob- 
ably, in every State, but they are not being enforced. This has 
been a peaceful country and we have passed very few criminal 
laws on this subject. I will tell what has fallen under my ob- 
servation. To-day a German is walking the streets who has 
confessed that he found defective rods in airplanes which were 
under construction, and instead of rejecting them, he being the 
inspector, he ordered that they be varnished over so that they 
could not be discovered; and so there were put in airplanes 
defective rods. That man has confessed, and yet he is walking 
the streets because there is no law to punish him. 

Mr. STONE. Why? 

Mr. OVERMAN. There are plenty of State laws, but no Fed- 
eral laws covering such crimes. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Take the proposition the Senator 
makes 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? . 

Mr. OVERMAN. If there is going to be debate on it, I will 
ask that the conference report be printed and go over. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suggest that it be read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I asked unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the conference report, the conferees of both Houses 
having concurred in the report; but if there is going to be de- 
bate on it I will let it go over. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Who has objected? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nobody has objected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It seems there is objection to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think there is any objection, and 
I suggest that the Senator ask that the report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to know 
what is the motion of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I asked unanimous consent to proceed to 
the consideration of the conference report, not thinking there 
would be any objection; but, if there is objection, I will ask 
that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina has submitted a conference report and asks unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the conference report be read. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 383) 
to punish the destruction or injuring of war material and war 
transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time of 
war, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House striking out all after the enacting clause, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
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“That the words ‘war material,’ as used herein, shall include 
arms, armament, ammunition, live stock, stores of clothing, food, 
foodstuffs, or fuel; and shall also include supplies, munitions, 
and all other articles of whatever description, and any part or 
ingredient thereof, intended for, adapted to, or suitable for the 
use of the United States, or any associate nation, in connection 
with the conduct of the war. 

“The words war premises,’ as used herein, shall include all 
buildings, grounds, mines, or other places, wherein such war 
material is being produced, manufactured, repaired, stored, 
mined, extracted, distributed, loaded, unloaded, or transported, 
together with all machinery and appliances therein contained ; 
and all forts, arsenals, navy yards, camps, prisons, or other mili- 
tary or naval stations of the United States, or any associate 
nation. 

“The words ‘war utilities,” as used herein, shall include all 
railroads, railways, electric lines, roads of whatever descrip- 
tion, railroad or railway fixture, canal, lock, dam, wharf, pier, 
dock, bridge, building, structure, engine, machine, mechanical 
contrivance, car, vehicle, boat, or aircraft, or any other means 
of.transportation whatsoever, whereon or whereby such war 
material or any troops of the United States, or of any associate 
nation, are being or may be transported either within the limits 
of the United States or upon the high seas; and all dams, reser- 
voirs, aqueducts, water and gas mains and pipes, structures 
and buildings, whereby or in connection with which water or 
gas is being furnished, or may be furnished, to any war prem- 
ises or to the military or naval forces of the United States, or 
any associate nation, and all electric light and power, steam or 
pneumatic power, telephone and telegraph plants, poles, wires, 
and fixtures and wireless stations, and the buildings connected 
with the maintenance and operation thereof used to supply 
water, light, heat, power, or facilities of communication to any 
war premises or to the military or naval forces of the United 
States or any associate nation. 

“The words ‘United States’ shall include the Canal Zone 
and all territory and waters, continental and insular, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“The words ‘associate nation,’ as used in this act, shall be 
deemed to mean any nation at war with any nation with which 
the United States is at war. 

“Sec. 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever, 
with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
the war, or whoever, with reason to believe that his act may 
injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any asso- 
ciate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall will- 
fully injure or destroy, or shall attempt to so injure or destroy, 
any war material, war premises, or war utilities, as herein de- 
fined, or, whoever, with intent to injure, interfere with, or ob- 
struct the United States or any associate nation in preparing 
for or carrying on the war shall conspire to prevent the erection 
or production of such war premises, war material, or war utili- 
ties, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 30 years, or both. 

“Sec. 3. That nothing herein shall be construed as making it 
unlawful for employees to agree together to stop work or not to 
enter thereon with the sole and bona fide purpose of securing 
better wages or conditions of employment. 

“ Sec. 4. That when the United States is at war, whoever, with 
intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or 
any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, or 
whoever, with reason to believe that his act may injure, inter- 
fere with; or obstruct the United States or any associate nation 
in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall willfully make or 
cause to be made in a defective manner, or attempt to make or 
cause to be made in a defective manner, any war material, as 
herein defined, or any tool, implement, machine, utensil, or recep- 
tacle used or employed in making, producing, manufacturing, or 
repairing any such war material, as herein defined, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 30 years, or both.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title, and agree to the same. 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
KNUTE NELSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. Y. WEBB, 
C. C. CARLINS, , 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 


Carolina has asked unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the conference report. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as it will delay this matter 
only one day, I ask that the report be printed, and the Senator 
can call it up on Monday morning. I should like to look at one 
or two sections of the report, because, as I caught the reading 
of them, I think it is well enough te lock into them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands, then, 


that the Senator from New Hampshire objects to the present 


consideration of the conference report. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I object to its present consideration. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 


conference report will go over. 
PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. POMBRENE. I ask unanimous consent to have laid be- 
fore the Senate for present consideration the conference report 
on House bill 2316, which is known as the export-trade bill, 
and which was submitted by me on yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, McKerian in the chair). 
The Senator from Ohio asks unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the conference repert on the export-trade bill. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the conference 
report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2316) to promote export trade, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate r e from its amendment numbered 8. 

That the House r e from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments cf the Senate numbered 5 and 6, and agree to the same 
with amendments as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
and the matter inserted by said amendments strike out in lines 
1, 2, and 3, page 3, all of section 2 after the word “ or,” in line 
1, page 8, the matter stricken out being “ intentionally and un- 
duly enhances prices within the United States of commodities 
of the class exported by such association,” and insert in Heu 
thereof the following: “intentianally enhances or depresses 
prices within the United States of commodities of the class ex- 
ported by such association, or which substantially lessens com- 
petition within the United States or otherwise restrains trade 
therein“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 18, page 5, in addition to the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment, strike out the 
words “and unduly,” and in addition to the words added by the 
Senate amendment add in line 20, page 5, after the word “ asso- 
ciation,” and before the word “it,” the following: “or which 
substantially lessens competition within the United States or 
otherwise restrains trade therein“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

ATLEE POMERENE, 

Jor T. ROBINSON, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

E. X. WEBB, 

C. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. Vor S rap, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution, 
which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 222), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be directed to transmit 
to the Senate forthwith a full and unedited copy of the minutes, pro- 
ceedings, and resolutions, including portions cxpunged, if any, of all 
meetings of the agricultural adyisory committee. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to trespass on the time of 
the Senate to offer a word or two of explanation touching this 
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resolution. First, I ask to have read by the Secretary a marked 
3 in this morning's Washington Post, which I send to 

e 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read. R 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Wheat growers, genoral farmers, and general men, 
agricultural 9 committee, have L that ten ori 25 
$2.20 wheat, set by President Wilson in his latest proclamation, gives 
the wheat producers a generous margin of profit. 

Mr. GORE. There is more of like kind. I need not say that 
this statement may or may not be true. 

If true, there are three points in connection with the passage 
just read to which I wish to call the attention of the Senate. 
The passage says the wheat farmers, general farmers, and gen- 
eral grain farmers adopted a resolution a few days since in 
Washington expressing it as their opinion that the price of $2.20 
per bushel for the wheat crop of 1918 was sufficient and was 
satisfactory, giving a generous margin of profit. This résolu- 
tion is alleged to have been adopted by the so-called agricul- 
tural advisory committee. This is a committee of farmers, or 
alleged farmers, selected by Secretary Houston and by Food 
Administrator Hoover. One Senator suggests to me that they 
are swivel-chair farmers. 

Mr. President, if the real farmers of the United States have 
expressed it as their deliberate opinion that $2.20 is an adequate 
price for wheat for the crop of 1918, that ought to be conclusive 
upon the Senate, it ought to be conclusive upon the House, and 
it onght to close and foreclose ‘this entire controversy. 

Mr. President, there are farmers and there are farmers. I 
have no doubt that the 24 members of this advisory committee 
are all excellent gentlemen and are patriotic citizens. Whether 
they be actual farmers or not I can not testify of my own 
knowledge. 

I hold in my hand a sort of biographical symposium. It is 
a series of autobiographies prepared by the several members of 
the agricultural advisory committee. 

The first name mentioned as the chairman is former Goy. 
Stuart, of the State of Virginia, a man whose character anil 
reputation are known of all men and are, of course, beyond chal- 
lenge. Gov. Stuart states himself that he owns or operates 
85,000 acres of land which he cultivates on the tenant system. 
He is chairman of the committee. 

There is Mr. Hagenbarth, of Idaho. If rumor speaks the truth, 
he is an industrious, a thrifty, a prosperous farmer. He is a 
woolgrower and used to operate large ranches in Mexico. It 
is alleged that by strict economy he has amassed perhaps a 
million dollars or more; indeed, some reports place it much 
higher than that. I disclaim any knowledge upon that subject 
myself. 

Another member of this agricultural advisory committee fs a 
Mr. Lincoln, of South Dakota. His name certainly excites u 
prepossession in his favor. Mr. Lincoln, I dhderstand, owns u 
ranch of 1,700 acres. He is a man whose savings have brought 
him prosperity. He is president of the State Savings Bank, of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. Not only that, his agricultural savings have 
enabled him to secure a place on the board of directors of a very 
large and substantial bank in the city of Minneapolis. Whether 
Mr. Lincoln farms within the corporate limits of Minneapolis 
this deponent is unable to testify. 


These are samples of the agricultural advisory committee. 1 


will print this aggregation of autobiographies in the Recorp in 
order to blazon forth the admitted facts touching these farmers: 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF FARMERS CALLED TO WASHINGTON TO CONSULT 
WITH SECRETARY HOUSTON AND FOOD ADMINISTRATOR HOOVER. 

A committee of representative citizens identified with agriculture in 
Its various phases has been organized by Hen. D. F. Houston, Secretary 
of 6 and Hon. Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator, to meet in 
Washington on call from time to time to advise with the artment 
of Agriculture and the Food Administration concerning agricultural and 
food problems as they arise. The first meeting was held on March 28. 
The members of the committee are as follows: 

Henry C. Stuart, appointed chairman by Secretary Houston, Elk Gar- 
den, Va. : 

Henry C. Stuart is one of the leading farmers of Virginia, operates a 
tenant system and 35,000 acres of land. He is a cattle breeder and 
feeder and interested 8 in the development of the live-stock 
industry on southern cut-over lands of the coastal plains region. Mr. 
Stuart bas served as governor of Virginia. 

C. S. Barrett, Union City, Ga. 

C. S. Barrett for several years has been president of the Natfonal 
Farmers’ Union, one of the largest farmers organizations in the United 
States. He is an experienced and successful farmer and has long been 
identified in his State and in the South with agricultural progress. 

Elbert S. Brigham, St. Albans, Vt. 

Elbert S. Brigham has specialized in dairying and has developed an 
excellent dairy herd. He is also an extensive bean and potato grower, 
developing a special market for seed potatoes. For a number of years 
he has served as institute worker in Vermont, and during the past four 
or five years Mr. Brigham has been commissioner of agriculture for the 

tate. 
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W. L Brown, Kingman, Kans. 
W. L. Brown is a whea ‘ower. 
a claim, aye et school, and farmed. 


He went to Kansas in 1876, proved 
He has served for three ions as 
a member of the State legislature. He was the first man in his State 
to enlist in the Spanish War, and raised a regiment and was commis- 
sioned as major. Mr. Brown is a member of the State board of agri- 
culture and is on the executive committee of the State Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. He has had a wide coh ee in breeding of pure-bred cattle 
and hogs, and his farming experience has also included the raising and 
production of many kinds of grains and fruit. 

Milo D. Campbell, Coldwater, Mich. 

Milo D. Campbell is a native of Michigan, born in 1851. His chief 
vocation is farming and his specialty dairying. He is now president of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federation. He has held other public 
offices, and taught school. 

David R. Coker, Hartville, S. C. 

David R. Coker is one of the most successful farmers in South Caro- 
lina and is especially interested in cotton growing. The long-staple 
cotton developed by Mr. Coker now displaces 75 to 90 per cent of the 
short-staple cotton formerly marketed in his county. e operates one 
of the most extensive seed and experimental farms in the South. He is 

resident of a pedigreed seed company and operates a plant breeding, 
live stock, and seed business. Mr. Coker is president of the Sout 
Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association. He is chairman of the South 
Carolina Council of National Defense and director of the Richmond Re- 
serve Bank. 

W. R. Dodson, Baton Rouge, La. 

W. R. Dodson lives on his large farm near Baton Rouge, La. He is 
thoroughly informed regarding the cotton, sugar, rice, truck, and live 
stock farming of the lower Mississippi Valley. He received his uni- 
versity training at the Universities of Missouri, Michigan, and Harvard. 
For many years he has been director of the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station and dean of the College of Agriculture of Louisiana 
State University. He is a member of the State council of national de- 

ense. 

Eugene Funk, Bloomington, III. 

Eugene Funk is one of the foremost producers of seeds in the United 
States. During the last several years he has conducted a seed business 
at Bloomington, distributing numerous varieties of seeds, but spe- 
clalizing in seed corn. He operates a large farm, and during the last 
two years has cultivated approximately 20.000 acres of grain and corn. 
He also is a feeder of cattle and hogs. He is ex-president of the Na- 
tional Grain Association, charter member and president of the National 
Corn Association, and a member of the IIlinois Seed Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation. He represented the producing interests in the 3 
of rules and regulations for the enforcement of the United States grain 
standards act. 

N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 

N. H. Gentry, farmer and hog breeder, has done a great deal to im- 
prove the Berkshire breed of hogs. His herds have often taken the blue 
ribbons at the International Live Stock Exposition and at. State fairs. 
He has represented the agricultural interests, and especially the swine 
industry on many occasions. 

Wesley G. Gordon, Humboldt, Tenn. 

Wesley G. Gordon is a successful farmer in Gibson County, Tenn. 
He has demonstrated improved agricultural methods on his own farm, 
and with other leading farmers he has exerted an influence for the im- 
provement of the agriculture of his county, especially in introducing 
crimson clover and other legumes. He is interested in live stock and 
general farming in his region. 

John Grattan, Broomfield, Colo. 

John Grattan has been farming for the past 10 years near Broomfield, 
Colo. He is a cattle feeder and grain and alfalfa grower. Mr. Grattan 
is a member of the Grange, the Farmers’ Union. and a member of the 
board of directors of the American National Live Stock Association 
and of the Farmers’ Congress. Mr. Grattan was in the banking busi- 
ness near Medford, Okla., for four years, and during the last five years 
has ‘been a member of the board of directors of the Stockyards Bank at 
Denver, Colo. He has been editor of the live-stock department of 
Ranch and Range. a Western agricultural paper. 

J. N. Hagan, Deering, N. Dak. 

J. N. Hagan has spent 17 of his 45 years in farming. He grows spring 
wheat on a large scale. In 1916 he was elected to the office of com- 
missioner of agriculture and labor of North Dakota. 

Frank J. Hagenbarth, spencer, Tdaho. 

Frank J. Hagenbarth is heavily interested in sheep and wool growing 
and in cattle raising. He has encouraged modern methods of range and 
forest development in the West. Formerly he operated large ranches 
in Mexico. For many years he has been president of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

W. W. Harrah, Pendleton, Oreg. 

W. W. Harrah is known as one of the largest wheat growers in the 
Pacific Northwest. He is a director of the Oregon Seed Stocks Commit- 
tee and has devoted much energy to increasing the acreage of wheat 
and distributing seed wheat. He is a director of a large terminal ware- 
house company of Seattle, a director of the Farmers’ Union Grain Agency 
of 5 and a member of the Farmers’ Educational Cooperative 

nion. 

C. W. Hunt, Logan, Iowa. 

C. W. Hunt and his sons are engaged in general farming, but give 
special emphasis to swine production and cattle feeding. They produce 
large corn crops. Mr. Hunt has served in the Iowa State Legislature 
and In other ways has been honored by his community and State. 

II. W. Jeffers, Plainsboro, N. J. 

II. W. Jeffers is manager of a large and successful dai 
including several farms. On one farm between 400 and dairy cows 
are kept for the production of high-grade market milk. Alfalfa and 

tatoes are major crops. Recently he was made president of the 

alker-Gordon Laboratory Co. He is a member of the New Jersey State 
pig PAN Agriculture and interested in a broad way in all agricultural 
ac es. 

ae maan Eee S. 2 88 i = 3 

saac Lincoln is one o e most prominent growers of special varieties 
of seed grains in South Dakota. On his large stock ranch of 1,760 acres 
near Aberdeen he nally superintends the growing of cholce stocks 
of wheat, oats, barley, flax, emmer, and corn. e is a strong advocate 
of better quality grain and seed. Mr. Lincoln went to the Dakotas in the 
eighties and became the owner of large tracts of farm land. He has 
given much attention to forwarding the development of the county. 

ticularly about Aberdeen. Mr. Lincoln is president of the State 
Savings Bank at Aberdeen and director of the Scandinayian-American 
National Bank at Minneapolis. As vice president of the State fair he 
has been instrumental in developing it to its present successful status, 


enterprise, 


D. O. Mahoney, Viroqua, Wis. 


D. O. Mahoney is a farmer specializing in cigar-leaf tobacco in Vernon 
County, Wis. e has devoted much time to the organization of the 
tobacco growers in his State for the collective selling of their cro 
He is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and has served the 
panais in ean ways. For seyeral years he was county toast He has 

n president of both the State branch and of the national organiza- 
tion of the American Society of Equity. 

David M. Massie, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

David M. Massie is a business man with large farm interests. He 
gives much attention to practical farm questions and is interested in 
agricultural problems in relation one to another and from a standpoint 
of their relation to other lines of business. 

William F. Pratt, Batavia, N. Y. 

William F. Pratt is a successful farmer in western New York. He is 
engaged in general farming and has given considerable attention to feed- 
ing lambs. For a long period he has been an agricultural representative 
on the board of trustecs of Cornell University. He is a member of the 
State farm and markets council. 

George C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal. 

George C. Roeding is a fruit grower, nurser n, and irrigation 
farmer. He has been especially active in the development of raisin, fig, 
and olive production in California. Mr. Roeding president of the 
agriculture society of his State. 

Marion m, Fort Worth. Tex. 

Marion Sansom has been identified with the live-stock industry in 
the Southwest for the last 40 years as farmer, feeder, and breeder. 
Formerly he was a live-stock commission merchant. He is a director 
of the Federal reserve bank, Dallas, Tex. 

C. J. Tyson, Floradale, Pa.: 

. aera is widely known as a general farmer and fruit grower, 
specializing in apple production and marketing. For many ears he 
was an active worker in the Adams County Horticultural Society and 
the State Horticultural Association of Pennsylvania, of which he was 
secretary for several years and president in 1914. 

Oliver Wilson, Peoria, III. 

Oliver Wilson has been prominent for some time as a farmer and 
especially as an officer of the National Grange. He was editor in chief 
of the National Grange Monthly for many years. Prior to 1911 he 
filled the office of master of the State int, f Illinois, and was lec- 
turer for the National Grange. In November, 1911, he was elected 
master of the National Grange, which office he has held since. 

I am advised by a farmer who farms with his own hands that 
four or five members of this committee of 24 are satisfactory to 
the farmers themselves. They wish to disclaim responsibility, 
however, or rather they wish to challenge the credentials of 
certain other members of this committee who speak for the 
actual farmers of this country. 

In what I say, Mr. President, I mean to cast no reflection upon 
any member of this committee, as far as his character and repu- 
tation, and so forth, are concerned. The only point I would raise 
is the question of their fitness to speak for and to bind the 
6,000,000 actual farmers in the United States, the men upon 
whom the hundred millions of our citizens must depend for their 
daily bread, and upon whom the allies and their embattled armies 
must depend for bread during this terrific contest. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. By whom were these farmers on this farmers 
committee first selected? 

Mr. GORE. I am informed that they were selected by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and by Food Administrator Hoover. 
As far as I know they were neither suggested by farmers nor 
was their appointment ratified by farmers, but upon that point 
I am not personally advised. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask for information, as I did not 
hear the first part of the Senator's statement, what is the board 
called? 

Mr. GORE. It is an agricultural advisory committee. 

Mr. MYERS. Of how many members? 

Mr. GORE. Twenty-four. 

Mr. MYERS. When were they appointed? 

Mr. GORE. Early in March. I am not certain as to the date. 

Mr. MYERS. Whom are they intended to advise? 

Mr. GORE. They advise, as I understand, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Food Administrator. 

Mr. MYERS. Are they supposed to be actual farmers? 

Mr. GORE. That is the supposition. Whether it is a fact or 
not I do not know. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I am informed by actual farmers that they are 
not quite satisfied with the representatives chosen not by them- 
selves but by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Food Admin- 
istrator. The latter has not always manifested quite so earnest 
and continuous a solicitude for the welfare of the farmer as 
would recommend him or his choice to the actual farmers of 
this country. 

I will have this series of autobiographies printed in the Rrc- 
orp, in order that each gentleman may speak for himself. The 
passage which I had read states that this advisory committee 
adopted a resolution declaring, in effect, that $2.20 was sufficient 
for the crop of 1918, and that $2.50 was not desired or desirable 
by the farmer, 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I understand that this advisory committee of 
24 was selected by the Food Administrator and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Of course, it is well known that they are com- 
mitted to the $2.20 a bushel wheat proposition. I understand 
the Senator also to say that there are 6,000,000 farmers in the 
United States. Does the Senator think it is a very difficult 
problem for a well- advised commission to be able to fix upon a 
jury of 24 out of the general panel of 6,000,000 who would 
render a verdict in favor of a proposition that a man wanted 
accepted, provided he was allowed to pick a jury himself? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there are real farmers, there are 
professional farmers, and there are political farmers. I mean 
by political farmer mere drooling, driveling sycophants, who 
have a greater regard for the smiles and the favor of power 
than they have for the interests of the farmers of the country. 
How many on this committee fall within that category I can not 
now say, but it is a hand-picked committee. : 

Next, Mr. President, as to the resolution which is alleged to 
have been adopted by this advisory committee, naturally I am 
not in a position to know all of the proceedings of the committee, 
but I am advised in ways that I had not doubted before this 
morning’s publication that the committee went no further than 
to say that the price of $2.20 for wheat for the erop of 1917 
should not now be increased. I am advised in a way that I 
had not previously doubted that a Mr. Brown, of Kansas, intro- 
duced a resolution declaring it as the sense of the committee that 
the price for 1918 should be $2.20, and that they were not desir- 
ing $2.50, According to my informant, the discussion became 
so—I had almost said “fast and furious —that the resolution 
was withdrawn, and that the record of its introduction had 
been expunged from the minutes of the meeting. I am pleased 
to say, sir, that in my judgment it is greatly to the credit of 
the advisory committee that this resolution was not adopted. 
A contrary course would have been a self-impeachment. 

First, I wish to have read to the Senate a statement from 
real farmers. It will shed some light on this committee and also 
reflect the attitude of the farmers touching $2.50 wheat. The 
advisory farmers are trying to “ bear” their own products, ac- 
cording to the morning paper. 

I wish to state, Mr. President, why I can not speak with 
fuller knowledge as to the resolution. I called up Secretary 
Houston this morning. He was not in the city. I called up Food 
Administrator Hoover and he was not available and would not 
be during the day. For this reason I am net able to state what 
their views or representation as to the facts would be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection te reading 
the matter sent to the desk by the Senator from Oklahoma? 
The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Senator T. P. GORE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: In this morning's ae there is a report of a meet- 

ing of supposed farmers alleged to ve ssed a resolution in their 


meetin ting that $2.20, Chicago basis, No. 1 wheat, was a just and 
equitable price and satisfactory to the wheat farmers. 
I have n in many conventions of farmers since price was fixed on 


wheat and in every one of them we have condemned the $2.20 price on 
wheat and have asked for revision upward until wheat was in line 
with other prices. I know the farmers of this Nation do not reco, 

the agricultural advisory committee as representing them at all, and I 
know that organized farmers were not consulted in the selection of these 
men. We were allowed about 4 of the 24 members in making up the 
committee. We indorse the Gore amendment and hope it will become 


1 ‘Joux A. Stursox, 
President Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma, President State Presidents’ 

5 of Farmers’ Union, and Secretary of the Wheat Growers’ 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I know Mr. Simpson personally, 
I know him to be a man of character and I know that his word 
is entitled to great weight. He speaks not only as president of 
the Farmers’ Union of his own State, I believe the third State 
in the production of winter wheat in America, but he is also 
president of the State Presidents’ Association of the Farmers’ 
Union. I wish to introduce as a witness the president of the 
National Grange of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Seere- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


C. H. GUSTAFSON, 
National Hotel, Washington, D. O.: 
Committee not on record favoring $2.20 wheat. 
not believe higher 
than 10 per cent. 
the Senate and worked for its passage. 
Representatives. 


PnontA, II. ., April 5, 1918. 


It said that it did 
rice would affect production of spring wheat more 
ational Grange favors Gore amendment as passed by 
Do all you can with House of 


OLIVER WILSON. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. Wilson is president, I understand, of the 
National Grange, the oldest, one of the most important, and, I 


might say, one of the most influential farm organizations in this 
eountry. He declares that the advisory committee is not on 
reeord as favoring $2.20 for the crop of 1918. On the contrary, 
the National Grange favors the proposed increase to $2.50. Mr. 
Wilson is a member of the advisory committee, and I under- 
stand is one of the satisfactory members. 

I send another telegram to the desk from a man who I believe 
was formerly president of the Farmers’ Equitable Society of 
America. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Viroqua, WIS., April 5, 1918. 
GRORGE. P. HAMPTON, 
Blies Building, Washington, D. C.. 


Left Washington re s 

advisory — te Povctient Wilson en 7 — eee * 
D. O. Manoney. 

Mr. GORE. According to my information Mr. Mahoney was 
formerly president of the Farmers’ Equitable Society, a very 
large farmers’ organization, embracing the principal wheat- 
growing States. 

I have here another letter. These come from men who repre- 
sent the real farmers in this country, and Senators mhy decide 
for themselves between those who think $2.50 would more nearly 
compensate the farmer for his outlay in the production of wheat 
and those who, according to press reports, declare that the men 
who grow wheat do not want the price increased to $2.50 for 
their own product. 

I am not insisting that farmers should be allowed to fix their 
own prices. They have a right to be heard. The press of this 
city, pretending to speak authoritatively, represents that they 
have been heard and that they are antagonistic to an increase in 
the price of wheat, an increase which the Senate has voted in a 
patriotic effort to guarantee a suflicient supply. 

Mr. President, I send another letter to the desk, which comes 
from a man who has some title to speak for the farmers in the 
third winter wheat producing State of the Union, I ask that 
the letter may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Senator T. P. Gonx, 
United States Senate. 


posed to fixing the price on the 1918 or ae 


C. H. GUSTAFSON. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Gustafson is not only president of the 
Farmers’ Union of Nebraska, one of the leading wheat-pro- 
ducing States of the Union, but he is also president of the 
Farmers’ War Council of that State, a patriotic organization. 

I now send to the desk, Mr. President, another letter coming 
from one who, I believe, has credentials entitling him to speak 
for the farmer who farms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
Without objection, the communication will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

\ Wasutxcron, D. C., April d, 1918. 
Senator T. P. Gonz, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator: Have been delegated by the State of North Dakota 
to represent the farmers of North Dakota protesting against the 
action of the so-called Farmers’ Advisory Committee in stating that the 
farmers were satisfied with $2.20 wheat. Our farmers are doing all 
possible to s up production, and offer a direct protest against such 
action and lare that in order to increase production of wheat some 

k action must be taken by Congress to insure a price for wheat 
n ee to oats, barley, and rye, and that we fully indorse the 


(Signed) W. J. MOZLEY, 
Director State Union, North Dakota. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Mozley is a sincere friend of the farmer. 
His heart and soul are in the movement to enable the farmer to 
discharge his great national duty and to honor all the drafts of 
patriotism. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to state that I have received a large 
number of letters from the wheat growers of Kansas, all of 
which were in favor of the Gore amendment fixing the price of 


1918. 
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wheat for the 1918 crop at not less than $2.50 per bushel. I 
have had only one letter protesting against it and claiming that 
$2.20 a bushel was sufficient for wheat. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. That letter was not from a farmer, but from 
a gentleman living in one of our cities. 

Mr. GORE. I was about to suggest, interrupting the Senator 
from Kansas, that probably that letter did not come from a 
farmer. The Senator, however, anticipated me and stated a 
fact that was self-evident. There was a meeting held in Kan- 
sas at Hutchinson, I think it was on the 20th of March, at 
which a resolution was adopted declaring that $2.20 a bushel 
was a sufficient price for wheat, but it was a meeting which had 
been called by the Department of Agriculture, and was made up 
of millers, elevator men, and grain dealers. Of course, their 
testimony can go into the Rxconp for whatever it is worth. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegram which tends to 
raise a doubt as to the representative character of this agricul- 
tural advisory committee when they undertake, if they under- 
take, to advise the Nation that $2.20.a bushel for wheat is satis- 
factory to the farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WENATCHEE, Wasn., April 3, 1918. 
C. H_HYDE 


National Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Am sorry Northwest can not be represented. Will rely on you to rep- 
resent us. Two fifty for wheat necessary for producers to break even. 
A less price will force wheat raisers out of business next season. 

„ A. MCCLEAN, 
President of Washington State Farmers’ Union, 
Bridgeport, Wash. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the president of the Farmers’ 
Union of the State of Washington does not seem to be in accord 
with the action imputed to this Agricultural Advisory Commit- 
tee. I send to the desk another telegram from the State of 
Washington, and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WENATCHEE, WASH., April 3, 1918. 
C. H. Hype, 


National Hotel, Washington. D. 0.: 

Time is too short to get representation to Washington for 4th from 
Northwest. Farmers feel that they must have guaranty of $2.50 at 
local railroad point to cause normal sowing of spring wheat. Unless 
this is done farmers here will produce this er at a logs. 

. DARLING, 
President of National Wheat Growers’ League. 
Bridgeport, Wash. 

Mr. GORE. The last two telegrams were addressed to Mr. 
C. H. Hyde, of my State. Mr. Hyde is a member of the Okla- 
homa Council of Defense. He is a prominent and responsible 
citizen. He is one of the leading farmers of the State. In 
matters of this kind he is conservative. He is entirely respon- 
sible. He is here representing the farmers of Oklahoma and urg- 
ing the wisdom of the proposed increase in the price of wheat. 

Mr. President, I find that I have not with me, but I received a 
letter through the mail this morning, coming spontaneously from 
an actual farmer. He had seen a statement in the press a few 
days ago to the effect that this advisory committee was contem- 
plating action of this sort. He wrote me to protest that it did 
not represent his views, and that it did not represent the views 
of the farmers with whom he had come in contact; also stating 
that he had made it a point to ascertain the views of the farmers 
in his section. I will ask to print extracts from the letter just 
mentioned and from a clipping in relation to the advisory com- 
mittee, of which the writer makes mention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Just now the evening paper came and I inclose three clippings from 
it. As far as that farmers’ advisory committee is concerned, I feel sure 
it can not be composed of practical, representative farmers, but rather 
of so-called culative farmers, or possibly fancy-stock breeders, by 
courtesy called “ farmers,” but not at all dependent on actual farming 
conditions. I read the list of men included in one of the farm papers 
and see that there is no representative farmer, or otherwise, from this 
State or section at all. i 

I am constantly coming in touch with more farmers than the average 
man, and I have yet to find one farmer who was satisfied with the $2 
price. You see we do not get two twenty here, of course. Even that 
would be better than the $2. 

In reading the list of men on the farmers’ advisory committee it 
occurred to me to call your attention to the fact that the States repre- 
sented show a majority that are either entirely nonwheat-producing 
States or at best soft-wheat producing States, 

The clipping referred to is as follows: 


Farmers representing 23 States, in convention at Washington, de- 
clared their opposition to the measure now paing in Congress aski 
that the price of wheat be raised to $2.50 per bushel. They assert tha 
the price as fixed now is sufficient. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator whether this ad- 
visory committee, be they farmers or not, are salaried men or are 
they volunteers? 

Mr. GORE. I can not answer that. I assume that they are 
volunteers. I am informed that Mr. Brown is a dollar-a-year 
man. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And they were appointed by whom? 

Mr, GORE. As I understand, they were appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and by Food Administrator Hoover to 
counsel as to policies that would best promote production. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is rather a cumbersome committee, is 
it not—24 men to advise the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; it is rather a numerous committee; but 
I will say that if this action which is attributed to it has actu- 
ally been taken, the committee is either too large or it is too 
small; I am unable to decide which. 

Mr. President, I will say in this connection, since the Senator 
from New Hampshire has brought up the subject, that I do not 
know whether these members of the agricultural advisory com- 
mittee are so well fitted to discharge their duties as is Mr. 
Hoover's choice of an assistant to supervise the meat industry 
of the country. I send to the desk answers to certain questions 
by Mr. Joseph P. Cotton, who is Mr. Hoover's chief of the meat 
division of the Food Administration. I wish to say that Mr. 
Cotton is undoubtedly a lawyer of high standing. He was 
formerly associated with ex-Senator Spooner, with offices at 15 
Wall Street, New York. That, of course, is a recommendation 
in itself to the farmers of the country, if I may be pardoned for 
that observation. Mr. Cotton was recently before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and his fitness for this particular 
place was brought out, or attempted to be brought out, by the 
questions and their answers which I send to the desk to be read, 
taken from the hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read the memorandum as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The Cramman. Dr. Durand is your first assistant, is he not? 

Mr. Corron. Yes; but he is not only that; he is my first assistant, 
and he was there before I was. 

e CHAIRMAN. Yes. You stated a few moments ago that you had 
had no experience in the live-stock business yourself. 

Mr. Corrox. Yes, sir 


The CHammax. Has Dr. Durand had any experience in 1 
Mr. Corron. I think not. A * 
our other assistants 


one 88 ymo ama N 7 10 re 

. COTTON. e on er assistant who er than 

assistant is E. L. Roy, of Chicago. > S cetol 
The CHAIRMAN. What was his business? 


. Corrox. He is a technical hog man, after you kill it. 


Mr. GORE. That has no relation to Hog Island, I will say, 
Mr. President. 
The Secretary continued the reading, as follows: 
5 {CHAIRMAN. Has he been connected with any of the packing 
Mr. Corrox. I am not sure. 
The CHAIRMAN. He has not been engaged in the production of liye- 


stock, has he? 
Mr. Corron. No. 
* . a . . a * 
The CHAIRMAN. I mean there is nobody connected with the Food 


Administration who is vested with any power who is engaged in the 
rere business, or the handling of meats—or who b an actual 
roducer ? 

r Mr. Corrox. Well, there are people in the Food Administration who 
have power enough, but no man in the meat division that I know of 
who has that combination. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am merely presenting these 
facts in order to show that it appears to be the opinion of those 
in authority in the Food Administration that ignorance is the 
highest mark of fitness for positions of this character. 

I now send to the desk an extract from the testimony of 
Dr. E. Dana Durand—mark the symphony, the harmony, and 
the euphony of that cognomen—and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The CHAMAN. I will ask aes a few questions, Doctor, perbaps 
abbreviated, merely for the sake of the record. Have you had any 
experience in the production of liye stock? 
r. DURAND. No, sir. 

he CHAMMAN. Have you had any experience in the feeding of live 
stock? 
Mr. Dunaxp. No, sir. - 
The CHAIRMAN. Have you had any experience in the packing business? 
Mr. Durand. No, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Have you made any studies of the cost of production? 
Mr. Durand. Of live stock? 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Durand. Substantially none. 
The CHAIRMAN. Have you made any study of the cost of feedisg? 
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Mr. Durand. Well, I have been examining these reports that Mr. 
Cotton has referred to that has come in with regard to present condi- 
tions, and_am fairly familiar with them. But as a general thing I 
would say I was not an expert on the question of the costs of feeding. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this Dr. Durand—I beg pardon, 
E. Dana Durand—is alleged to have prepared the report of Mr. 
Garfield in the famous—I will say famous ’"—packing-house 
investigation. Dr. Durand is the Durand referred to in the 
letter of January 21, written by Mr. Cudahy’s representative in 
Chicago to Mr. Cudahy’s representative in Omaha, in which the 
former represented that at a meeting of the packing-house 
representatives Mr. Durand said that the one thing above all 
others to be kept in mind was that the price of cattle should not 
be advanced. I should say that Mr. Durand has made an ex- 
planation of that statement which does not explain. 

Mr. President, there was a meeting of actual wheat growers 
held in Kansas City on March 21. There were present about 250 
delegates, men who grow wheat. I wish to have the marked 
extracts in the resolutions adopted by that meeting read to the 
Senate at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

* 7 * s s * . 

It must be admitted by all that the grain e re are occupying 
the second line of defense in the prosecution of the war. Consequently 
we ask Congress and the Food Administration to make it possible for 
us to do our part in winning the war. : 

Whereas the price of labor and machinery, the two principal items 
of expense in the production of wheat, bas readvanced, since 1916, 

00 to 200 per cent, and since that advance, coupled with a period of 
unfavorable seasons for the growth of crops, makes it impossible for 
farmers under present conditions to grow wheat for less than $2.75 a 
bushel at the home market. If such a price is not fixed for the 1918 
wheat crop, the acreage of spring wheat now being sown will be mate- 
rialiy reduced. The condition of the winter wheat is such as to justify 
an estimate of not more than half a crop. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration, it is possible that the winter wheat growers will not get cost 
of production even at the price above named. 

e believe that a fair price on agricultural products should be deter- 
mined on a basis of cost of the factors entering into production. We 
realize the necessity of encouraging the wheat grower to continue in 
the production of wheat, and suggest that corn and wheat at approxi- 
mately the same price means a larger acreage of corn and a smaller 


acreage of wheat. Furthermore, it is practical to encou greater 
production of wheat by the Federal Government paying a nus for 
every acre of wheat as the administration may deem best. But unless 


regulated on the basis 


prices of the products the farmer has to buy 
hat all price fixing 


of the price of the products he sells, we demand 
on wheat be discontinued. 

Whereas the consumer of the wheat products nay object to any in- 
crease in the price of wheat, erroneously penering that the price asked 
for wheat, if nted, wil! materially enhance the price of bread, we 
call the attention of the consumer to the fact that the producer now 
gets $8.80 for the wheat that goes into the making of a barrel of flour, 
and which, according to Goyernment estimates, makes 300 16-ounce 
loaves of bread. This retails at 10 cents a loaf, or $30. The 68 

unds of mill products now sell for more than 2 cents per pound, or 

.86, leaving $22.56 for the expense of manufacturing and distribu- 
tion. We do not think this margin justifiable while the country is at 
war, believing, as we do, that all unnecessary expenses between the 
Bre ucer and the consumer should be eliminated as much as pome; 

e producer gets less than 3 cents for the wheat in a 10-cent loaf. If 
$1 per bushel was added to the price of wheat, it would increase the 
price of a loaf of bread 19 cents. 

When wheat was 90 cents pet bushel crackers retailed at 5 cents per 

ound. When wheat was selling at $2 per bushel crackers were retail- 

g at 20 cents per pound. While the increase in wheat has been 100 
per cent, the increase in the price of crackers has been 300 pa cent. 

Realizing that the wheat now in the farmers’ hands should be placed 
on the market as requested by President Wilson, we ask that all wheat 
now held be sold at once, but ask that the Federal Grain Corporations 
guarantee that the farmer now holding wheat for seed, in the event of 
a failure of the 1918 crop, be furnished sced at the same price that he 
sells the wheat which he now holds. . 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should say that the omitted 
parts of the resolutions adopted by this convention of farmers 
breathe the very highest and warmest spirit of patriotism, and 
reiterate the determination of the farmers to do not only “ their 
bit” but their best in the prosecution of this war to an accept- 
able conclusion. It was not made up of such men as those to 
whom I have referred—Mr. Cotton and Mr. Durand. I should 
say, in passing, that other assistants of Mr. Hoover in the meat 
and other divisions are in the employ of the packing houses of 
this country. 

I hold here the Chicago Tribune for February 26. The names 
were brought out in the so-called Heney investigation. It men- 
tions a Mr. Brooks, who is in the employ and in the pay of 
Swift & Co., or was until recently. It mentions a Mr. Heyl, 
who was also in the employ and in the pay of one of the “ big 
five” packing-house companies, receiving pay from that con- 
cern and receiving a dollar a year, as I am informed, from the 
Government of the United States; also a Mr. Priebe, who, I 
suppose, hatched out this embargo on hens and chickens. He is 
a representative of one of the big packing concerns—their poul- 
try man, I do not mean to intimate that he placed an embargo 
on hens in order that the cold-storage establishments could get 
rid of their stocks; but he was in their pay and employ and 


receiving, as I am told, a dollar a year from the Government of 
the United States and from his packing-house employer $250 
per month, plus 25 per cent of all the profits above 7 per cent 
per annum—I mean the profits of the particular subsidiary with 
which he was connected. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp, accompanying my re- 
marks, this article from the Chicago Tribune. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Charging that the packers had packed" the Hoover food board and 
other war boards in Washington with their own “ confidential” men, 
Francis J. Heney, general counsel of the Federal Trade Commission, read 
some 150 letters—confidential letters and notes passing between the 

ackers—into the records yesterday. The hearing was before Joseph E. 
: ines examiner for the commission, and was held in the Federal 
ullding. 

Mr. Kenar indicated that there are many of these “dollar a year 
men” on the Government's pay roll who at the same time are on the 

y of the packers at fancy salaries. He named three of these in the 
etters he read: 

E. O. Heyl, of Libby, McNeil & Libby, a subsidiary of Swift & Co. 

W. F. Priebe, of W. F. Priebe & Co., a subsidlary of Swift & Co. 

F. S. Brooks, of Swift & Co. 

OTHER EMPLOYEES “ GROOMED.” 

Mr. Heney showed that efforts had been made to place other“ trusted“ 
men in similar Government war capacities. He also read into the 
records letters to show that Swift & Co. had employed Prof. L. D. II. 
Weld, of Yale, and had “donated” his services to the Government. 

He read letters to show that plans had been laid to get “ friendly” 
men into Government committees even before it was fully settled that 
Herbert Hoover was to be in control. The letters, it was explained, are 
not the famous “ Veeder vault” letters, but other letters, secured at 
the packing-plant offices before the time of the Veeder clash. The 
Veeder documents are still tied up under court orders. 

It Is indicated by Mr. Heney that some of these high-salaried men, 
8 most of them, are drawing salaries around $10,000 a year, while 

om the Government they get one dollar a year.” 


„ HALF DOZEN DUAL JOBS.” 


“ How many of these are there?“ Mr. Heney was asked. 

“Oh, say a half dozen, for a starter,” he answered; and then he 
added: hey seem to be serving their employers in proportion to the 
pay they get.” 

e did not charge, except by inference, that these men were unfitted 
for the war jobs. The intimation was that a man on the pay roll of 
food producers was not properly on the Government boards. 

Tom Creigh, connected with Cudahy & Co., was quoted as saying, in 
discussing meat prices to be fixed: 

“I think the price should be as high as the consumer will stand.“ 

MANY STRINGS PULLED. 


Letters showed the methods employed in getting “favored” men on 
the boards and how they pulled the strings to approach Mr. Hoover. 
The object of the presentation of the letters before the Federal com- 
missioners, apparently, is to show that the packers, by hook or crook, 
diplomacy, scheming, and clever ways brought about the nfming of 
n recognized as “ friendly ” to their interests. 

Letters were read from the various members of the Swift family; 
from 3 Veeder, recently the center of much legal maneuvering: from 
various other Swift employees; from Thomas E. Wilson, of Wilson & 
Co.; from David R. Forgan, banker; and many others. They are all 
regarded as throwing light on the business-getting methods of the pack- 
ing magnates. 

PRIVATE WIRES TO CAPITAL, 


The fact was brought out that the various packers, after the war 
started, put private telegraph wires into 1 

“They did not have them before, Mr. Commissioner,” said Mr. Heney, 
addressing Commissioner Davies. 

Henry Feeder, reo Sars | to the Government men, was the “ poher- 
maker” of Swift & Co., also for other packers. Mr. Veeder sat in the 
courtroom during the reading of the letters, as did M. W. Borders, whose 
vaults were taken over for investigation by the examiners. 

J. P. Cotton, an attorney, it was explained, is head of the meat de- 
partment for the Food Administration. Before that he was associated 
with Cravath, Henderson & Co., New York. Mr. Cravath’s firm handled 
the reorganization of Wilson & Co. at the time it took over S. & S. 


PACKERS GOT INSIDE TIPS. 


Letters were read to show that the 3 through some “ pipe line,” 
knew of coming events in the Food Administration well in advance of 
Government announcements. As an example: 

On October 7 Mr. Cotton was in Chicago and was shown over the 
stockyards, On October 11 Mr. Wilson wired other packers that Mr. 
Conon wae So Ai his appointment and asked that the information be 

ept “ confidential.” 

Tt was also revealed that the men in the Food Administration tried 
to “pass the buck” to the Federal Trade Commission in the matter of 
fixing prices for foods. Members of the commission declined to act, on 
the suspicion that to do so would tie their hands in the investigations 
that were planned. 

. FISHER SMILES AT KNOCK. 


Walter L. Fisher, attorney, representing cattlemen, sat in the court 

room as a spectator at the Keating, He smiled when letters between 

the ckers and their representatives were read to the effect that 

50 85 er's influence with the committee is about gone. I think he will 
0 Ns 

Hare. r. Heney explained that Mr, Fisher was not “ dropped.” 

A memorandum was read from Louis F. Swift to N. A. Chaplin, dated 
October 7, 1917, directing that his automobile get Mr. Cotton at the 
cone Cup and take him to the directors’ room of Swift & Co. for a 

vate meeting. 

p From another letter the quotation was given, “ We'll get together and 
influence Cotton.” 

It is expected that a number of other names will be read into the 
evidence to-day. Also a number of witnesses are expected to come to- 
day from Missouri, Wisconsin, and elsewhere to tell of the plans of the 
packers and their attempts to monopolize the creamery and butter in- 
dustries, which, Mr. Heney declared, are competing with oleomargarine 
and other packing-house products, 


1918. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE, 


SWIFT MAN ON JOB. 


An interesting lot of letters relate to E. O. Heyl, former manager for 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, a corporation, all the stock of which is owned 
by Swift & Co. Mr. Heyt had charge of the canning nt and 
Was put in charge of the canning policy of the Food Adm: tration on 

latious and fixing of prices. 
r. Heney read the letters to show that 8 on the pay roll 


of Swift & Co songht the place on the Hoover and made careful 
piers to get it even before it was known just what position and power 

r. Hoover would have. 

The first letter, addressed to Julius. Rosenwald, is dated April 9, 1917. 
shortly after war had been declared. It says: 

“I have a very earnest desire to help to do something big for my 
country along lines I am especially equipped in. I am now the director 
of a division of departments, Including all canned vegetables, for Libby, 
McNetlkt & Libby. 

“Tf E could be a link in possibly a president's committee of business 
men who would. without expense to the Government. devote time amd 
facilities at their disposal to the stimulating, mobilizing, and perhaps 
buying a portion of the Government's needed food supply. it would be 
an inspiring work for me and the field in which I could render best 
service.” 

GIVES PACKING REFERENCES, 

A list. of business references follows, including President Burrows, of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. and Harold Swift. He adds: 

“ For confirmation of my sincerity of purpose the folowing men will 
assure you: The Rev. William Chalmers Covert, First Presbyterian 
Church; President M. W. Stryker. Hamilton College: Judee K. I 
Landis and his intimate friend, ur brother-in-law, Dr. Frank Cary.“ 

BURROWS URGES AID 


Heyl is again referred to in a telegram from W. F. Burrows, an em- 
ployee of Swift & Co., to L. F. Swift at Washington. It nrs: 

“Understand Mecker and White in Washington and part of purpose 
of trip is to get identified with and offer serviccs to Julius Rosenwald's 
advisory council and help stimulate food production and mobilite food 
supply. If anything like the above in prospect, believe representation 
by us desirable, and if we can give them portion of Heyl’s time they 
would have for canned vegetables one who could do the eountry good 
and save them money. As we have no canned vegetables to speak of 
and won't have more til fall, Heyl's and cur own sincerity of purpose 
will be evident.” 

The Meeker referred to there is Arthur Meeker, of Armour & Co., and 
the White is White of Armour & Co. 

Hurt. REPORTS TO SWIFT. 


In a letter addressed to Louis F. Swift. Mr. Weyl said: 

“At Mr. Burrows's uest I send you copies of what I have written 
in ime 3 . me n link in the Rosenwald committee of 
the Council of Nationa enge. 5 

“One of this committee of three. Mr. Stanley King, * * * is an 
S of mine —met him in Russla. I saw King in Washington 

st week. 

“ My idea was to offer my services. © © I know that the Rosen- 
wald committee has now been given power to themselves to buy hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth ef supplies. They also ‘sit in with’ and 
vote on proposed outlays by Navy and Army commissaries. In this field, 
to buy right, they need a canned-food expert, and in such capacity I 

ink I could be a big help to them and be a credit to my principals. 

“From conversation with King, I doubt if such ‘heavy ornamenta- 
tion’ as Arthur Meeker or prominent offictals of other firms would be 
acceptable to the committee, and I also believe that much pushing of 
my case by my business friends might make them question our sincerity 
of purpose, but I thought the answer King sends me to my letter to- 
day eth attached—weuld give me a line on the next best move. 

PLAN TO “ IMPRESS ” HOOVER. 


Next followed a letter from Louis F. Swift to G. F. Swift. Jr., in 
Which he says: 

“Tf you want to go to Washington this week or next, you might ar- 
range for Mr. Heyl to meet you therc, as I think you and he might make 
quite an 88 on 3 2 don't care to do this, I will 

ye Charles Swift an r. Heyl do 
a c . a ee 8 II. Swift. dated White Sulphur 

rin Va.. to < Swift: 
Spx wii meet Heyl New Willard. Washington. 8 o'clock Friday evening. 
You or Gus please keep me fully posted his movements as far in advance 
as possible.” 
CHIMINAL STATUTE CITED. 

Other letters along the same line followed. These led to some by- 
talk in the hearing, as follows: 

Commissioner Dayres. Isn't there a Federal statute that makes all 
contracts void if there is any direct interest? 

Mr. HENDY. any interest: 

Commissioner DAvins. Through an employee of the Government—a 
dollar-a-year man? 

Mr. Hxxxx. There is a statute making it a criminal offense. 

Commissioner Davies. Makes the contract void. too, doesn’t it? 

Mr. 8 Yes; the general rule of law would make it voldable, at 
any rate. 


PLANNED TO USE WELD, 


The next letter, addressed to Louis F. Swift by William B. Traynor, 
was read. Following are quotations: 

“As you know, we have been fi ng to employ an economist and 
have been talking about Prof. L. D. Weld, of Yale. Dr. Weld is a 
recognized authority on just the subjects which Mr: Heyt states that 
Mr. Hoover will cover; in fact, he has been called to Wa: gton before 
the Senate committee considering food control. 

“Tf we succeed in hiring Dr. Weld and conld arrange to have him 
come with us in a month or so, it might be a good move to tender his 
services to Mr. Hoover at our expense. 

“The fact that Weld had not been in our employ would free our 
action of any appearance of self-secking. At the same time it would 
be recognized as a patriotic and useful act.” 

HEYL’S APPOINTMENT ANNOUNCED. 

Now comes a letter from Louis F. Swift to Henry Veeder, dated 
May 16, 1917, in which ħe says: 

“Mr. E. O. Heyl, who has 1 of the pickle; condiment, and 
similar departments in Libby, McNeil & Libby, and whom yeu bly 

has been appointed an assistant to Mr. Julius Rosenw: the 


adviso commission of the Council of National Defense. ‘and it is 
expect that he will have charge of the food end of Mr. Rosenwald’s 
or 


“In connection with your recent interview with Dr. Weld, of Yale, 
and the possibility that we may engage him, the tho t occurred te 
me, when reading Mr. Eeyl’s report on his interview with Mr. Hoover, 
that Dr. Weld would probably make him tant.“ 
He adds that, if agreeable, the frm contribute Dr. Weld's service 
* * possibly for the duration of the war. 

VEEDER IS CAUTIOUS. 
Henry Veeder, replying to W. II. Traynor, Swift & Co., casts a 
doubt, saying : 

“IT would suggest that our acquaintance with Dr. Weld is rather 
recent and our knowledge of his work is rather limited for us to recom- 
mend him to the Government.” 

After this letter followed this conversation: 

Mr. Hexzey. Mr. Commissioner, = to that time all he knew of Dr. 
Well was that he was recommended by E. Durand, who seemed 
to think that his economic theories. were correct, and Mr. R. Dana 
Durand. in the Garflell report of 1903. which was compiled by him, 
had quite strengiy indorsed the ceonomic claims of the big packers 
as to the importance of the position eccupled by them in the industr 
and the correctness. of it from an economic standpoint. Now. tha’ 
was to lead them to try to employ him to appear as an espiri witness 
for them before the Judiciary Committee of the House in 1916; at the 
time the Borland resolution was up: 

Commissioner Davtes. Nineteen hundred and sixteen? 

Mr. UWexry, When they wanted to prevent the passage of the resolu- 
tion that would bring about an investigation. 

Commisstoner Dayins. You mean 1916? 

Mr. Hexer. Yes: 1916. Prof. Weld has been employed Swift 
& Co., and the correspondence shows the salary was to be $10,000 a 
yrar. 


OFFERS. ANOTHER EMPLOYEE. 


Next comes another letter, dated from Santa Barabara, Cal.. date 
July 24, 1917. from F. S.“ to Edward F. Swift, Charles H. Swift, 
G. F. Swift, ir. and Henry Veeder: 

“If there is any opportunity onr Mr. F. L. Washburn would be glad 
to get on Hoover’s committee. De I am sure of no chance, ff it does 
come up. de what yeu can in td ef mentioning his name. He is pretty 
keen on it, about like Heyl of Libby was.” 

He adds as a posts pee “As you perhaps know, Mr. Washburn is 
general manager of the Western Meat Co., San Francisco.” 

Hore Mr. Heney explained: 

“The Western Meat Co. stock is owned by Armour, Swift, Morris, and 
some others, but they all own it, and we have quife a little correspond- 
ence taken from the files of the Western Meat Co.. which shows quite 
clearly a combination in tbe meat business in California, which I will 
produce later. Mr. Washburn, the manager out there, wanted to get on 
the Food Commission, but so far he has not arrived.“ 


FORGAN ASKS SUGGESTION. 


The next letter, addressed to Thomas E. Wilson, of Wilson & Co., on 
the stationery of the National City Bank. of Chicago, is signed by David 

Forgan. He asks Mr. Wilson to suggest a man big enough” to 
assume the responsibilities of purchasing foods for the allies. The reply 
suggests George L. Marcey, of the Armour Grain Co. 

Another letter, very brief, from Louis F. Swift to Mr. Forgan sug- 
gests that he might submit the name: “Carter H. Harrison, offering 
services to Government.” 

VEEDER. ADVISES ACTION. 

Henry Veeder, now in Washington, writes to G. F. Swift, jr., in Cht- 
cage. In his letter he says: 8 

That the business of Swift & Co. in Washington warrants the placing 
of a Swift & Co. man—* of good appearance and good ability —in Wash- 
ington. That “with the assistance of Mr. Hamilton, such a man could 
quickly find his way around to the different departments in Washington.” 

He adds that he believes. such a man would be of more value in the 
departments of Washington than a strictly business man,” and suggests 
a lawyer. Commenting further. Mr. Veeder suggests: 

“ Besides, his letter files could not be quite as easily open to insper- 
tion by the Federal Frade Commission.” 

Again, he remarks: “For your information. Libby, MeNell & Libby 
have found it necessary to place a man in Washington. They have sent 
Mr, Bettcher.” 

WHEELER TIPS OFF WILSON. 


A letter from Harry A. Wheeler, of the Food Administration, to 
e ee E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., dated Chiengo, October 11, 1917, fol- 
ows: : 

“Dear Mr. Witson: Hoover's reply to my wire asking for informa- 
tion relative to buying committee was delayed, owing to telegram being 
misplaced, The understanding is that on Sunday Mr. W. V. S. Thorne. 
of the Harriman Lines will tentatively accept patia of chief of tha 
purchasing department of the Food Administration and will continue in 
that position if he feels he can be of definite assistance. 

“There will be a conference between Mr. Thorne and the members 
of the British committee in New York, at which time a preliminary out- 
line will be made of the best general plan to follow. This would indi- 
cate that the matter is so far open as to be subject to such influence 
us you may wish to exert.” 


FOR “ FRIENDS AT COURT.” 


The next is a file of letters relating to general appointments of the 
Food Administration. 

A memorandum of September 10, signed H. J. Nelson, an employee of 
Swift & Co., says: 

“L. F. S. and C. H. S. agree to Mr. I. J. Withur’s recommendation 
that A. C. Bigelow, our wool agent at Philadelphia, be permitted to 
accept a request from Mr. Gifford Pinchot to serve on a subcommittee 
under the Hoover food committee. in connection with increased produe- 
tion and conservation of sheep and lambs, Swift & Co. to pay bis salary 
while so engaged.” 

URGES "FRIENDLY ™ AGENT. 


A letter from“ W. A. J..“ Jersey City, manager for Swift & Co., to 

. F. Swift, jr., Chicago, dated April 25, 1917, is, in part: 

“We can not recommend to you too strongly the importance of doing 
everything in our power to see that whoever the provision representa- 
tive on the new Pitoover] bureau contemplated is, that he will be 
friendly to Swift & Co.” 

The words “ friendly to Swift & Co.” are underscored. 

FRIEND OF PACKERS ON JOB. 


A letter of July 31 from James P. Moon, of Swift & Co., addressed to 
Louis F., E. F., les H., and G. F. Swift, jr., says: 
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“This morning’s papers announce that Mr. John McH. Bowman, di- 
rector of the Biltmore Hotel, New Tork, has been appointed a member 
of the food commission. As you are aware, he is very close to J. Ogden 
Armour and a good friend of Swift & Co.” 

Of this Mr. Heney said: I think the record shows, Mr. Commissioner, 
that J. Ogden Armour owns $250,000 worth of stock in the Biltmore 
pote of which Mr. Bowman is the manager. At any rate, that is the 

et.“ 


PROVIDING FOR FUTURE. 


Then Mr. Heney read this letter, dated Chicago, June 20, 1917, ad- 
dressed to Arthur Meeker: 

“Dear Sin: I suppose you are acquainted with Mr. Frank W. Hard- 
ing, who has a fancy live-stock farm at Waukesha and who is secretary 
of the American Short Horn Breeders’ Association. 

“Te was at the Saddle and Sirloin Club Monday when we were there 
with the Itallan commission, but, of course, was not in our party. 
think that Ed White knows him very well. The thought occurred to me, 
if later on we need any additional names of the character for Mr. 
Hoover's committee his name would be worth consideration. 


Lovis F. SWIFT.” 
The reply from Mr. Meeker to Mr. Swift is: 
“ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
„ think this is an excellent suggestion, and I'll make it if the oppor- 
tunity offers. 
A, M.“ 
REPORTS TO ARMOUR, 


Next was read a note from T. J. Connors to J. Ogden Armour: 

“Dear OGDEN : Hooyer has urged me to go to Washington to discuss 
matters of importance concerning food administration. I understand 
cold storage’ is especially prominent now with them. I will be in 
Washington on Wednesday at the Shoreham. Tom will meet me, and 
anything you may send in his care will reach me, 

“T, J, Connors.” 

The reply, dated June 28: 

“T have your letter, and I 8 hope that you will find it possible 
to accept position that Hoover will offer you. I believe you can do your 
country a great deal of geo by accepting this position, and it will please 
us all here very much if you can see your way clear to do 80. My best 
regards to you. 

“J. OGDEN ARMOUR.” 

Mr. Heney said: “It merne interesting to know that Mr. T. J. Con- 
nors was a prominent official of Armour & Co. until a short time ago. 
He has retired and is living in New York City.” 


SEEKS TO AVOID JOB. 


A telegram from J. P. Lyman, connected with the Boston office of 
Armour & Co., to J. Ogden our, dated September 19, 1917, follows: 

“Hoover wires asking for a few days of my time in Washington to 
advise on packing matters. I would like to avoid it, if possible, and be 
courteous. Have you any suggestions?” 

Mr. Armour's reply to Mr. Lyman was: 

“ Meeker tells me when the packers were in Washington last week 
with Hoover he asked the packers about you in connection of repre- 
senting Hoover and the Government in regulating the ackers, Natu- 
rally all the packers told him ycu would be the ideal man for this 

osition and most satisfactory to everyone interested. I think the posi- 
ion is of greater importance, much more so than the other one sug- 
gested by Rosenwald. I would suggest you at least see Hoover, and 
you can tell then better whether you want to accept it. I personally 
ie be much pleased if you would see your way clear to accept this 

ace.” 0 
* SWIFTS DEBATE APPOINTMENT. 


Charles II. Swift wrote a note to the other members of his packing 
house, under date of September 14, saying: 

“For your information: It is reported here that Mr. Hoover is look- 
ing for a man to organize and hi a department to investigate storage 
space. stocks on hand, how long stored, etc., and that Walden W. Shaw, 

hicago, has offered his services without compensation. 

“ I never happened to run across Mr. Shaw, but am told he is a high- 
class man, of good appearance and education, and Well fixed.” 

At the bottom of Mr. Swift's note is the notation: “Taxicab man.” 

On the next day Louis F. Swift replied to the fore; ing as follows: 

“ Referring to the attached, I th it would be ridiculous to bring 
in a man from this branch of the business”—that is, the taxicab— 
“and I would like to talk with you at your convenience about whether 
we should take any action on this through the packers' committee or 
any other way, I think Harry Boer would be ideal although I do not 
know If the other job which they have in view for him will take up 


all of his time. 
“ Louvis F. Swift.” 


‘The next lot of letters refers to food administration and several other 

things. > 
MORE APPOINTMENT TALK. 
CHICAGO, August 20. 

Louis F. Swift wrote to Edward F. Swift: 

“i have been told that Tom Wilson is offered a department under 
Mr. Hoover to handle the meat business, and that he s has it under 
consideration but doubts the possibility of leaving his firm that long. 

am told that Mr. Hoover would let the packers do anything that 
they wanted to do if they would join in recommendations, and it looked 
like a public benefit and eager in expense and the high cost of living. 

“The best posted people in Washington think that there is going to 
be a big chance from now on—that Mr. Hoover is going to be the big 
man—that the interstate commerce law will be nullified, and even 
after the war large corporations are going to be handled more in the 
United States as they are handled in England and pone A and I 
think it behooves us during the war to see what we can think of to 
economize and also after the war to see what suggestions we have. 

Louis F. Swirr.“ 

The next telegram is dated Washington, D. C., November 18. Herbert 
Hoover to Thomas E. Wilson, Union Stockyards, Chicago: 

“ Numerous complaints here indicate your branch houses doing whole- 
sale business are not observing regulation forbidding dealers to sell 
at more than reasonable advance over cost of particular e Without 
regard to market or lacement value at time of sale. ubject should 
bave your immediate attention as head of your business. Answer. 

“ HERBERT Hoover.” 


MR. WILSON’S REPLY. 
The reply, dated Chicago, November 20, was: 


Herpert C, Hoover. 
United States Food Administration, Washington: 


Referring to your telegram, I have investigated matter fully and find 
our branch prices are controlled by instructions from Chicago. Think 
yoy are mistaken in statement that they are not observing regulations. 
f you can point to any specific ease to the contrary, I would appreciate 
your 3 so. It is our purpose in all cases to have instructions car- 
ou 
Tuomas E. WILSON. 


MEEKER ASKS APPOINTMENT. 


A leiter dated May 11, 1917, signed Swift & Co., per W. A. Johns, 
addressed to II. H. Swift, Chicago, is, in part, as follows: 

“Mr. Williams advised us yesterday that the commission had re- 
reived a very urgent letter from Mr. Meeker, impressing upon them 
the necessity for his 8 and unless you favor Mr. Meeker’s 
appointment it can only be prevented by your using every means in 
your power to keep your personality before Mr. Hoover.” 

MORRIS TO MEEKER, 

Another letter, dated June 1, 1917, is from Morris & Co. to Arthur 
Meeker of Armour & Co.: 

“Answering yours of even date, the only suggestion I have in refer- 
ence to your letter to Mr. Hoover would be that I am a little doubtful 
of the advisability of the following paragraph contained therein: 

A general plan of operating was quite fully discussed, and it was 
the unanimous opinion of all present that, given the proper authority, 
the committee could bring about lower prices to the consumer on mea 
products generally, with fair treatment to all concerned in the industry.’ 

“T would also call your attention to the fact that Mr. James B. 
For; is chairman of the board of the First National Bank, Have no 
further suggestions.” 

MEEKER WRITES TO HOOVER. 


The letter to which it refers is one from Arthur Meeker to Mr. Hoover, 
in which he outlines a meeting of the executive officers from Armour & 
Co., Cudahy Packing Co., Morris & Co., Swift & Co., and Wilson & Co, 

In this letter Mr. Meeker suggests a number of men as good material 
to make up a committee for the packing trades, including the butter, 
egg, poultry, and cheese industries. The list includes a representative 
from each of the five large packers and also from the Hammon-Standish 
Co., Detroit; Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; and Miller & Hart, of Chicago. 
Then follows a long list of representatives from the live-stock industry, 
from the butter, egg, poultry, and cheese interests, and additional names 
of men who are in outside trades, or in public life. In the latter list 
were: Julius Rosenwald, Edward N. Hurley, Harry A. Wheeler, James 
B. Forgan, and James Simpson, vice president Marshall Field & Co. 


* SWIFT MAN ON FOOD BOARD. 


Mr. Heney introduced another set of letters relating to the Food 
Administration, particularly to Edward Chambers, a vice president of 
the Santa Fe Road, and F. S. Brooks, an employee of Swift & Co., who 
is now acting on the Food Administration for a dollar a year from the 
Government, but whose salary, Mr. Heney says, contiuues with Swift's, 

This letter is dated Chicago, July 9, 1917, written by F. S. Brooks: 

“Mr. W. B. Traynor: Edward Chambers, vice president in charge of 
traffic, Santa Fe system, informed me confidentially Saturday afternoon 
that he had, through Mr. Ripley, been called to Washington to serve 
with Mr. Hoover as an associate in direct charge of the transportation 
end of the food conservation program. 

“Mr. Chambers will undertake to bring about complete cooperation 
and harmony among the railroads of the United States in the execution 
of such pore affecting their interests as may be promulgated from 
time to time by Mr. Hoover and his advisers. 

“Mr. Chambers said that in his new duties he thinks he will from 
time to time be brought in contact with our interests, and in that con- 
nection that we may nd upon him to the limit as our friend. 

“ Mr. Chambers in this capacity will be one of the most powerful rail- 
road men in the United States, and it is peculiarly gratifying to say 
that he is probably the best friend I have among my friends.” 

BROOKS GETS JOB. 

Next is a telegram dated Washington, D. C., August 15, 1917, ad- 
dressed to Swift & Co.: 

“JT will appreciate very much your contributing the services of your 
Mr. F. 8. Brooks to the United States Food Administration to assist 
Mr. Chambers in handling transportation matters. Mr. Brooks is very 
highly recommended, and this request is made for patriotic reasons. 
Would like him to report here Monday next. 

“ HERBERT Hoover.” 
AS TO FRIENDS AT COURT. 


A telegram from Thomas Creigh's cattlemen who went down to Wash- 
ington to attend the meeting of the live stock committee with Hoover, 
under date of September 10, last, reads: 

* Fisher and Burke, of the marketing committee, very much disliked 
by Hoover. [The Fisher is Walter I. Fisher, of Chicago.] They have 
no influence in Washington. E. C. Chambers, vice ponios Santa Fe, 
on Hoover's staff, will have the naming of the meat products men who 
will handle that end of the business. I believe Hoover will put a 

rice on hog products, but not on becf or mutton. Chandler is very 

jendly to packers. The packers will haye a real influence on the price 
to be put on meat products and I think it is wise for them to use 
a great deal of discretion in making this price, for two reasons: (1) To 
be fair to the 8 (2) to stimuiate production. 

“And I think the price should be as me as the consumer will stand. 

“J think the marketing committee will be discontinued at the next 
meeting of the American National Live Stock Association, as most of 
the members are disgusted with their talk and actions. They are still 
in Washington.” 

$1-A-YEAR MAN REPORTS. 


In a letter dated November 16 last to Mr. Traynor, of Swift & Co., 
Mr. Brooks wrote: 

“As a matter of general information, Messrs. Pinchot and Lasater 
have retired from the Food Administration. Their activities wore 
largely, of a negative character, hence the remodeled plan of adminis- 
tering live stock jointly with the meat division, under Mr. Cotton.” 

Mr. Heney called attention to the fact of Mr. Brooks, a dollar-a-year 
man, reporting thus to his employers—Swift & Co. 
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FEARS EMBARRASSING LETTER. 


The next document read by Mr. Heney was, in his words, “a state- 
ment which is marked at the bottom * Or ee in the law one al c 
It bears the heading “ Washington, D. C., November 16, 1917,” and is 
addressed to Swift & Co., and is signed by C. A. Hamilton: 

“I learn that the letter which sater wrote to Hoover in response 
to the latter's request for a bill of specifications was a most severe roast 
upon the packing industry of the country. Mr. Lasater goes so far 
as to make accusations against one of Mr. Hoover's closest associates, 
and even says that this gentleman is directly connected with banks 
which handle packers’ paper. 

“The letter is a loud one, and its publication has been suppressed. 
+ * Ik, as is possible, a copy of the Lasater letter should get 
into the hands of some of the gentlemen in Congress who are always 
looking for ammunition with which to attack the packing industry it 
may lead to further congressional investigation and further embarrass- 
ment to business.” 

REFERS TO OMAHA ATTACK. 


A note written to L. F. Swift by W. Leavitt on September 3, 1917, 


8: 

VAdvise you get a copy of resolution drawn up by Ed Burke, of Omaha, 
and which was presented to market committee at a meeting held at 
Walter L. Fisher's office in Chicago last week. 

“Tt is rank, and against the packers. I expected to get a copy to send 
to you, but find it is unobtainable. 

“Think same resolution will be presented in Washington this week 
at the Hoover meeting, represented by Chicago and outside cattlemen.” 

SWIFT TO MEEKER. 


A letter written by Mr. Swift to Arthur Meeker on this same subject 
follows: 

“T understand there was quite a meeting of the market committee at 
Fisher's office last week, where Burke presented a resolution very detri- 
mental to the packers. 

I am trying to get a copy, but doubt my abilit 
happen to know of any way to get one would be g 
really do not know who was there” 

Written in pencil on this same note was this: 

dl? AA 5 does not think will be able obtain. Taer gais 
to Washington. igħ, of Cudahy, has friend on train èn route Wash- 
Seg who thinks will keep us posted.” 

‘he Mr. Burke referred to is a member of the market committee of 
the National Live Stock Association. 

A later note to L. F. Swift from Henry Veeder indicates that a 
copy of the resolution referred to was obtained. 


STOCKMEN VOTE LOYALTY, 


The live-stock men's resolution, which Mr. Heney then read into 
the record, expressed the loyalty of the live-stock interests and their 
desire to do a ssible to help on the food situation and to increase 
the herds, but it is asked that the Government “see that the large 
packing concerns do not by the present control of the central markets 
deprive the producer of a just . and that every ices of the 
Government should be ee to eliminate all manipulative and 
speculative efforts in the handling of live stock and its products.” 


CUDAHY COMMUNICATIONS. 


Next Mr. Heney introduced some letters and telegrams relating to 
Hughes and Cudahy, Here is a part of a telegram from E. A. Cudahy 
to P. L. Hughes, at Washington (Hughes was representing Cudahy 


there): 
“May 31, 1917. 

“It looks like the Government will control food products, and 
Mr. Hoover has had several meetings with the Chicago packers. The 
five Backers met on Tuesday to discuss ways and means of assisting 
the Government, but I was unable to get a general line on what was 
in the mind of Mr. Hoover that he expected the packers to do. If 
poreitic: I wish zon would get from Mr. Hoover a general outline of 

ow he expects the ckers to handle their end of it.” 

On the same day, in a letter to Mr. Hughes, Mr. Cudahy sald: 


to do so. If you 
d to have it, as I 


“If the packers are going to have 5 on a general com- 
mittee located at Was A I would very glad to offer my serv- 
ices to the Government that capacity, except for the fact that 


Edward, as PEN know, is at Fort Sheridan for three months’ training, 
and 5 would be very glad to see you represent the company in that 
capacity.” 

W 8 CUDAHY WANTS TO GET IN. 


Next is part of a letter dated May 31, 1917, addressed to P. L. 
Hughes, Washington: 

“As already advised you by wire, Armour and Swift and, I think, 
Wilson and Morris have had several interviews with Mr. Hoover in 
regard to the handling of the meat food products of the country in 
some way that will be satisfactory to Mr. Hoover and that will com- 
ply with and be controlled by the measures that are before the Senate 
now In regard to food control. * * f course, whatever plan the 

ackers arrive at will have to be satisfactory to Mr. Hoover. + 
p wish you would establish in Mr. Hoover's mind that we are in the 
business and give him an outline of our volume, because the Govern- 
ment authorities think that Armour, Swift, and the other two are 
all there is in the packing business.” 

HUGHES MEETS HOOVER. 


The next letter is dated July 5, 1917, from P. L. Hughes in Washing- 
ton to E. A. Cudahy, Chicago. 

Dran Sin: As per instructions, I arranged a meeting with Mr, 
Hoover at 11.30 Tuesday. * * I suggested that no doubt a num- 
ber of packers were visiting Mr. Hooyer, and he said he did not remem- 
ber seeing anyone there for some time except Mr. Meeker. The 
may be coming to Washington and talking over those matters wi 
others, but I dont believe that there have been any conferences with 
Mr. Hoover regarding committees or organizations worked out with his 
approval. I think a good deal of this is worked out at Chicago and they 
are seeking Mr. Hoover's approval, which is kolng to be no easy matter 
to get until he can approach the subject with an open mind and after 
the Trade Commission bas made an investigation and reported. Those 
are practically his words to me. 

“* He inquired about prices to the dealers, and I told him they were 
still pretty high—entirely warranted by the prices paid for live stock, 
and while the live-stock costs remained as they were, there was little 
prospect of lower oe but that the grass cattle coming on later would 

ave a tendency to reduce the price on beef and mutton, but that the 
demand abroad as well as the cost of live hogs was keeping up the price 
of Bor ek as to how long that would continue one guess was as good 
as another. 


“T felt I should be frank with 
informed on this evbject himself. 


HOOVER IS NONCOMMITTAL. 
“I felt quite free to say that you would undertake to serve im on 


him, as I felt quite sure he is well 


any commission that might be appointed for the purpose; but he was 
entirely noncommittal * * * so that I don't think it would be wise 
to press this question of personal representation for our company any 
further for some time. 

“ I feel morally certain he does not talk any other language to other 
poceni representatives than he has to me in the two interviews I bave 

ad with him, and this regardless of what they might say in Chicago 
when they get home, He took the same position last Tuesday that be 
did the first time I met him, namely, that we should get together and 
formulate plans for our own government, and see that the public is pro- 
tected after a fair pon on our output is taken. * * 

„ The fact is he likes to talk more about the billions of dollars that 
wili be saved to this country by organizing the housewives of America 
and inducing them to be frugal and avoid waste, which will not only 
be a benefit to this generation, but for generations to come. 


COMMENDS HOOVER'S STAND, 

“He secms to be an earnest, straightforward man, and has certainly. 
some original and practical ideas on the food question from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, and I aiso think he will be conseryative and use 
any powers given to him discreetly. * * + 

“ He was free with his conversation on all subjects except the one of 
commission appointments, and especially in our line. 

‘ There is the largest lobby ever known in Washington, and I had an 
opportunity to taik with several I had met from other States, and they 

1 seemed to be disappointed and sore and generally indulged in severe 
criticism on the bill for the control of food 8 of every descrip-. 
tion. The bill will have a hard time yet before it passes the Senate. 
There are a great many Senators opposed to it secretly, and they are 
endeavoring to kill it by amendments.” 


FOR MAXIMUM PRICES, 


Another letter read at the hearing by Mr. Heney is dated Chicago, 
April 10, 1917, signed by Louis F. Swift. It was a statement given nis 
to the newspapers, That was shortly after war was declared. It fol- 

“Am very much in favor of the Government establishing maximum 
prices on all the principal items of food, and also the principal items 
and necessities of life, to the civilians as well as to the Government, if 
a practical way can be found. 

Louis F. Swirr.“ 


ON MAXIMUM PRICES, 


Then, on April 19, 1917, two days later, a letter from Louls F. Swift 
and addressed. to Harold H. Swift was: 

Reporting on the packers’ trip to Washington our main object was 
to try to pet Secretary Houston and other members of the Cabinet 
interested in maximum prices, to stop inflation and circulation, and 
also to offer our best services to the Government, While Secretary 
Houston promised to try to get a bill through Congress putting this 
power of price fixing up to the Council of National Defense—consisting 
of the fo owing: N. Baker, Secretary of War; J. Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy; D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; F. K. Lane, Sec- 
retary of the Interior; W. C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce; W. B. 
Wilson, Secretary of Labor—lctting them use their power whenever 
25 found it necessary. He has stated pretty plainly that he was not 
in favor of maximums, and that he was not in favor of using the power 
unless he had to, but we all think that the club which Congress would 
give would be a big help. 

Secretary Houston seems to think that minimums are just as neces- 
sary, but I think he is absolutely in the wrong about this and that they 
will do more harm than good. 

“Louis F. Swi 


“Copies to G. F. S., jr., and L. A. C.“ [That is, te George F. 
jr., and L. A. Carton, who is the treasurer of Swift & Co.] 


DEFINING POLICY, 

The next one is May 9, from Louis F. Swift to Charles H. Swift and 
G. F. Swift jr.: 

„Dran BROTHERS: If anyone should ask you about the policy of 
Swift & Co. and their views ö products, such as all grain, 
which might include ribs and lard—in fact, anything that is — 55 on 
recognized boards of trade or exchanges throughout the country please 
be free, if practicable, to state most unreservedly that we regret to 
see them so high and would be pu to have the maximum prices estab- 
lished, ellminating speculators possible. Neither would I have any 
objections to minimum prices as well. 

“In regard to maximum prices on hogs and cattle, would have no 
objections, if practicable. 

Tours, truly, 


Fr. 
wift. 


1 “Louis F. Swirr.” 
EMPHASIZES PRICE APPROVAL. 


Then a letter from Louis F. Swift to Harold H. Swift, dated Chicago, 
December 10, 1917: 

“Please notify Mr. Charles H. Swift by letter, care of the beef house, 
Washington, or by wire that the policy of the firm has been fully 
decided to say that we are in favor of maximum prices on grain and 
lard, short ribs and mess pork, cotton and wool—in fact, anything that 
has the board of trade valuation or a classified valuation. 

“We also have no objection to minimum prices. The reason we have 
decided this way is that the packers in Washington have gone on record 
this way. We also bad a meeting here at Chicago, going on record in 
the same way, and there are several committees at work on the same 
lines ; and it is the only patriotic and proper thing to say. If we would 
say we are not in fayor of it, it looks as if we were knocking the efforts 
of the people to live economically. 

“As to what effect this would have on live cattle is problematical, 
but we believe that if the product did not advance the cattle would not. 
This also applies to mutton, beef, dressed and alive, the same way if the 
put a maximum on the short ribs, mess pork, and lard, without a maxi- 
mum on the live hogs. We think the sympathetic effect would be satis- 
factory, if they are willing to take our changes yesterday; however, 
if they want to say that we should not pay any more for live hogs 
than we did this week recommend that we conform to that. I do not 
say that these things are practicable. I think there will be opposition 
pare a from the farmers’ society to prevent anything special happening, 
but I think the ooy -mag to say is that we are in favor of maximum 

rices. Think it Is no letter to Mr. Hoover at the present 
me. 


tter to sen 


“Lous F. SWIFT.” 
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ADMITS “ GALLERY PLAY.” 
This letter follows it the same day, May 10, 1917: 


Mr, CHARLES H. SWIFT, 
Swift & Co., Washington, D. C. 


to my 3 of this morning and to the 


DEAR EROTHER : Referring 

attached copy of letter, some of this lery pag waen we say we 
are in fayor of maximum prices. But t it is the B, 
proper thing to do, and I believe that it is ble to follow it out 
the Government wants to. I am well sa t they do not want 
to and are not going to. At the same time, it does not make any differ- 
ence—I mean our public announcement. 

Yours, truly, Louis F. SWIFT. 


CITES BRITISH METHODS. 
Letter from A. D. White, who is publicity man for Swift & Co.: 


Curcaco, May 1, 1917. 
Addressed to Mr. L. F. Swift.) 
Replying to inquiry made yesterday by John Brisbane Walker as to 


something authentic in regard to food 


pri ey 
poces and are working in conjunction wi e Government in the mat- 
but there has been no legislation so far that covers this situation. 
\ is endeavoring to locate a copy of the minutes of one of those 
mectings, which Mr. Walker may have and which you want to send him. 


A. D. W., 
Advertising Department. 

The next one is from the same oh, yea D. White—dated Chi- 
cago May 2, 1917, addressed to Louis F. Swift: 

f Referring further to mine of the 1st regarding some specific mate- 
rial to be sent to Mr. John Brisbane Walker, at his Denver address, 
showing British Government control of food prices, I have talked this 
matter over with Messrs. Alden B. Swift and R. Mair and Harry Me- 
Lerre. I think it would be better to tell Mr. Walker that the Home 
and Foreign Produce 8 (Ltd.), of Hibernia Chambers, volun- 
tarily agreed on prices at which various products handled by members 
of the exchange should be sold, and agr to restrict resales among the 
various similar channels of trade. For instance, wholesalers would not 
resell provisions between themselves at a profit, but would sell to re- 
tailers and retailers to consumers.” 


HENEY OFFERS COMMENT. 
Mr. Heney broke off reading at this point to make the following com- 


ment: 
oing to show the commissioner later that that rule has been 
very grossly violated coed this war by some of our big pas b 
selling even to their own departments and resell the de en 
being handled under a different name than the name under which the 
big 5 does business generally—contrary to the rules issued by the 
Food Administration.” 
17 215 he resumed reading from Mr. White's letter, which concludes 
as ows: 
“We feel that this whole sub of Government control of food 
ces is rather a questionable sub. 
use of the effect it 


will see an rtunity for price control, and possibly a sonal 
T ty Hing. I po: y a per 


to whoever ink 

with a statement such as I have mppeented without having to send him 

any documents in support of it. you approve of this policy ——— han- 
‘or g 


9 
dling the matter, I will outline such a letter as I suggest 


to him, 
“ARTHUR D. WEITE.” 
TELLS OF MEETING HOOVER. 

The aa letter, headed “Swift & Co., president's office,” was 
dated May 7, 1917. it was written in lead pencil, and Mr. Heney 
announ that it was an exact copy of the original from the files: 

id te — Co. (Inc.). Central office, 3234 Tenth Avenue, New Tork. 

“Mr. Hoover arrived this morning, and I would pones have had 

ew with him this afternoon, but 


f nately myself, Geo: J. Edwards, and W. A. Johns ran into his 
5 a tha Bankers’ Club after luncheon and met him and Jearned. 
e To. owing 2 


“Up to date he has not been 2 appointed to any. Government 
sition, and therefore had not planned for an advisory board or any- 
hing of the kind. In this connection, I left L. F. S.'s letter with him. 
He has, however, been asked by the President, or our Government, for 
his views and recommendations regarding the restriction of food con- 
sumption and maintenance of reasonable prices; or, in other words, the 
restriction of excess prices of food products in this country; and at 
the same time increased production of food products, and this is what 
he wants to work out to a conclusion and to a point to where he can 

ve his recommendations, and, I take it, possibly to put them into effect 

he is requested to do so, although he says he is not seeking such a 


position. 
“PRICE FIXING NOT A SUCCESS. 

“He says the establishment of the maximum prices has not been a 
complete success in any naay up to date, principally for the reason 
that while they. estab time bein 
Signa co ater? 

er prices later, 
mg He 10 cula: 
3 fh ed pri f cert od, 
such as fixed prices for a ‘ain say, 
, hogs, and en ee 225 


all concerned, if they were reasonab 
fixed prices decidedly in mind as compared to 
PROMISES PATRIOTISM. 

“T told him 1 thought he would find the people pre triotic and 
that he would find considerable patriotism . 822 Packers, and 
that, as far as we were concerned, we wanted to be of any assistance 
we could in working out the problem, and that he would find us satis- 
fied with any reasonable N np eer of the subject and a reasonable 
profit, and that seemed to please him, although, while he is approach- 


able and seems to desire cooperation, he Is not at all flowery or demo- 
cratic. We told him that inasmuch as the agitation for increased 


8 of aos: beans, etc, and cereals was having a good 
eal of efect same kind of agitation for increased production in 
hogs might bring corresponding results.“ 


EXPECTED GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 

addressed to Messrs. 
a separate letter to 

„ December 10, 1917. At the top was written 
It follows: 

the possibilities are quite great that after the Food Ad- 

2 — discontinues at the termination of the war (their author- 

going 
likely to be picked up a the Federal Tra: 
as a permanent thing alo 


the war at the time the 
Food Administration lets go of it and the time that some other bod 
might pick it up, it seems to me especially important that in this 
perma of the treak it would be proper to increase our capital stock on 
he basis of that appraised value, and as it no doubt takes a lo 
time—maybe a year or so—to get an appr of our property, 
think we should start right AWAY: so we may have it in hand. I 
therefore am strongly recommen mg that we go ahead and have our 
properties appral by an appra concern with a good reputation. 
Are you agreeable to going ahead to this extent? Please reply. 

G. F. Swirr, Jr.” 

INCREASE OF CAPITALIZATION. 


The next letter is December 12, 1917. It is also marked “strictly 
private” and addressed to G. F. Swift, T 
“ Dear Sin: Replying to your letter of December 10, don't think that 
I would . to an appraisal 
think this 


man 
the 


g: 
“I belieye the following situation might be developed at the expira- 
tion of the war, I. e., t some United States private bankers or > 
3 or possibly the United States and English ban or eapi- 
„ or possibly bankers or — sanagri from additional countries, 
might be brought into the proposition, first, by forming a syndicate to 
buy Swift & Co.'s stock on the open market, paying, „ up to $150 
a share for it, and 1 the bonds at par. Directe of Swift & Co., 
with the cooperation of this syndicate, formulating a 7 — and organiz- 
ing two new corporations to buy . the assets of Swift & Co. and 
liquidating the present Swift & Co., the two companies purchasing the 
assets of Swift & Co, to be organized and operated with a view of 


handling: 

“First, the packing interest in the United States; second, a holding 
company to hold the stock and own the business done in foreign coun- 
tries and to own the business now done by Swift & Co. in the United 
States that is not a part of the meat-packing business, as the tanning 
of hides, and soap, glue, 8 fruit canning. etc. Possibly it 


— 25 require three corporations to handle the whole thing instead of 
“Yours, truly, EDWARD F. Swirr.“ 
MEETING WITH COTTON. 


The next letter was dated Chicago, October 7, 1917. It was from 

8 Sie to Mr. J. N. Chap one of the head men of Swift & 
o. ‘ollows : 

“ My yard car will be at the PE office at 8.30 Thursday morn- 
ing; I would like you to with it to the Chicago Club, calling for Mr. 
Joseph Cotton, of Cravath law office, of New York, who has n ap- 
pom ed by Mr. Hoover to represent him on packing-ħouse business and 
ive-stock interests, bringing him to the directors’ room on the fourth 
floor for a meeting, letting L. F. Swift, E. F. Swift, G. F. Swift, jr., and 
ie A when you arrive and we will come immediately into a 

“ You have a copy of G. F. Swift's and my rt on Tuesday's meet- 
ing with Mr. Cotton, and I think he will be glad to be talking with you 
“Cuantes H. Swirr.“ 


on the way out. 
ON INSIDE TRACK. 


The next thing read was a telegram dated New York and sent * 
pe New York private wire of Wilson & Co, It was addressed, “ V. B. S. 
TSO: 


V. D. S.,, Hene lained, Is V. D. Skipworth, wh i 
2 * —.— & Co., and this is from T. E. W. whe ts Tho a . B. Wilson. 

e te oem BAYS: 

“Mr. Joseph Cotton, prominent New York attorney, has been selected 
by Mr. Hoover to 5 and live-stock matters. 

“ He formerly was in Mr. Cravath’s office, and I had luncheon with him 
to-day. Treat this confidential. nn oe 

” 


“GET MORE OUT OF COTTON.” 


Letter dated November 23, 1917, addressed to Messrs. Louis F. Swift, 
F. Swift, and Charles H. Swift, signed by G. H. Swift: 

“I have been thinking a great deal about the 88 packers" 
arrangement with Mr. Cotton, and it seems to me that the packers have 
been a deal swept off their feet with his sudden change in the basis 
of figuring, with his rush to put the matter through to a conclusion, and 
after thinking the matter over, I believe we can get more out of Mr. 
Cotton than we have.“ 

. CONFERENCE WITH WHEELER. 7 

A letter from Charles H. Swift on October 2, 1917, addressed to Louis 

F.. B. F. G ceting in Harry A. Wheeler's 
urand, and a representative 
This letter says in part: 

Mr. Wheeler the meeting by saying that after consideration 
Mr. Hoover thought the basis of limi 
would not work out sa 
Durand to make a brief study 
see if they could arrive at a better plan. All expressed themselves agree- 
able to the plan, 
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“Mr. Durand explained probably one day at each of the packin 
houses represented at the neeg and one day at from five to eight o 
the smaller cking houses would be sufficient, and it was arranged 
accordingly that he should start this morning at Swift's office, which was 
his preference. 

“And Mr. Wilson as chairman of the committee agreed to write each 
of 3 (Thie smaller plants) explaining the situation and getting them 
committed. 

“Mr. Traynor has some notes, including a list of the food products 
which Mr. Hoover is trying to regulate, and will no doubt also write a 
report.” 

p HENEY ON DURAND. 

On Mr. Durand, Mr. Heney here remarked : 

“You recall, Mr. Commissioner, I put in evidence some correspond- 
ence showing that Mr. E. Dana Durand was employed a short time 
before this by the big packers; he refused to accept compensation, but 
did accept the service of going to Washington to endeavor to induce 
the Agricultural Committee to undertake certain work of publishing 
certain data to be furnished by the packers, which the papers put in 
evidence from the files of the big packers showed was a part of the 

lan they had to defeat and prevent the passage of the Borland reso- 
fotion and prevent an investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. 

“And subsequently Mr. Durand accepted employment to edit certain 
articles to be published by one or more of the packers setting forth 
the economic defense of the 8 industry as it is conducted, for 
which he was paid the sum of $300.” 

PROUD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


The next batch of letters read by Mr. Heney related to miscellaneous 


A telegram from F. J. Hagenbarth to Louis F. Swift, sent from New 
York on August 19, 1917, says: 

Hoover and Houston release public statement on Bienen advis- 
ing lambs and baby beef as most economic forms of meat uction. 
Am proud of this accomplishment, as case at first seem hopeless. 
This information confidential.” z 

Mr. Hagenbarth is the president of the Wool Growers’ Association. 

On auy 31, 1917, Armour & Co. wrote Everett C. Brown, president 
Live Stock Exchange, Chicago: 

“Drar Sm: General agitation against waste suggests the advisa- 
bility of eliminating excessive f ng of hogs in the yards. Your 
exchange has already given this consideration, we believe. Along these 
lines, and as n conservation proposition, it is our belief that a rule 
should be established that after hogs have been sold no further feedin 
should be done but should be sent to the scales as soon as practica 
after sales have been consummated. Your consideration will be appre- 


cara: “Ansour & Co.” 


“the delays occurred in getting them to the scales, and instead of 9.751 

ping them from feeding the owners were letting them continue to 1 

up So they would rea more when they got to the scales.’ 

Wien 8 zone a letter addressed to Thomas E. Wilson, of Messrs. 
son 0. cago: 

“My Dran Mr, WILSON : Will you kindly have some one indicate to 
mo the character and standing of Mr. A. W. Green, of 747 Postal Tele- 

ph Building, Chicago? He writes to me in a 16-page letter concern- 
ng criminal practices of packers and the absolute necessity of our na- 
tionalizing the transportation lines of the packing companies, including 
also the stockyards and packing centers. 

“I am interested to know who this man is. If you will turn this let- 
ter over to the proper on I shall be glad. 

“I am drafted by Mr. Hoover in un 5 to standardize all of 
the churches of the country in connection with the preparers. that 

ou need me IBRD ERATE in the First Presbyterian Church. It is a big 
Job and opening well, r 
“ Yours, sincerely, War. C. COVERT. 
ASKS TO HAVE LETTER DESTROYED. 

In his reply to the Rey. Dr. Covert Mr. Wilson said: 

“I have yours of July 26 inquiring about A. W. Green. I happen to 
know of this gentleman. He is a man well along in years, and, while he 
seems to think that he has some grievance against Mr. Armour in con- 
nection with some grain deal of many years ago, I am of the opinion 
that he has become a crank on such subjects on which he has been com- 
municating with you. He ts given to much letter writing, and I am sure 
if encouraged will make it necessary for you to take on an extra secre- 
tary to handle his correspondence. 

“I would appreciate it if you would 1 N 7 this letter, as I do not 
want to be brought into any argument with this gentleman, and I am 
writing this confidentially, as I want to save you a lot of useless work. 

“Yours, very truly, 
„P. E. Witson.” 


HENEY COMMENTS ON GREEN. 


“I have had quite a number of communications,” said Mr. Hanoy, 
“from Mr. A. W. Green, and I consider them about as clear an exposi- 
tion of the situation in zeara, to the control of the big packers as I 
have seen anywhere in writing.” 

VEEDER is “ MORE THAN A LAWYER.” 


During the reading of the packers’ letters, Attorney Heney called 
attention to the fact t copies of the various packers’ letters were or- 
dered sent to “ H. beers a, OM er, 

“They do not relate,” Mr. Heney said, to questions of law, and they 
do not require the advice of an attorney, and I am merely emphasizing 
the fact that the Veeder vault contains a great . on all kinds 
of subjects that haven't anything whatever to do with the business of 
an attorney as such. 

“That was the theory upon which the search warrant was issued to 
seize some papers there; but there was a good deal of ar ent made 
before the court by the attorneys for Veeder to the effect t he was a 
lawyer—an attorney’s office. 

“As a matter of fact, Swift & Co.’s down-town office is adjoining 
Veeder’s, and ag both open into the same library; the doors open 
against the same library room in which this vault is located, and there 
is a directors’ room that opens ey out of this library, in which 
directors’ meetings are held. The National Packing Co. has its office 
Meron and records there. The National Packing Co. is still in ex- 

ence,” - 

Commissioner Davies, The old National Packing Co.? 

Mr. Henzy. The old National Benge) Co., that was organized in 1903, 
and distributed its property in 1912, after the trial of the packers here, 


‘| earth’ t 


“ XOT LOOKING FOR ORNAMENT,” MEANING MEEKER. 


An interesting letter from W. F. Burrows, head of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, to Louis F. Swift was read yesterday by Attorney Heney before 
Commissioner Davies at the packing-house hearing. Mr. Burrows is a 
subordinate of Mr. Swift. His letter, written on May 7, 1917, indicates 
no great prejudice in his mind in favor of his neighbor, Arthur Meeker, 
of Armour & Co. The letter says: 

“Mr. . Swift, U. S. Yards, Chicago: I understand Mr. Herbert 
C. Hoover, who is to be Food Controller, has reached New York and 
will be in Washington this week, where his activities will be more or less 
in connection with the National Council of Defense. 

“ey . that Mr. Arthur Meeker is moving heaven and 

obe First Assistant Food Controller under Mr. Hoover. 

„From what I learned in Washington, I believe this committee is not 
looking so much for ornamentation, such as Mr. Meeker would give it, 
as they are for men who can render, in a quiet way, real service, 

“T understand that McDowell, in the fertilizer department of Armour 
& Co., has been appointed on the national fertilizer advisory board, 
and that other Armour men are being offered for this kind of seml- 
public service.” 

“DO GOOD ” IN A PUBLICITY WAY, 


Some letters regarding publicity“ for Wilson & Co. were read by 
Mr. Heney. One sent to Wilbur D. Nesbit, of the Rankin Advertising 
Aerar i o V. D. Skipworth, vice president of Wilson & Co., dated June 

„ , s: 

Dran Mr. SKIPWORTH: You may be interested in the inclosed copy 
of a letter just to hand from Mr. Thomas R. Shipp.” 

The letter referred to is this: 


Mr. WILBUR D. Nesnrr, 
10% South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Dean Witevur: I tried to be as nice as I could to your friend Skip- 
worth. Heisa ae Not for a long time have I encountered a man 
coming into Washington at this time who seemed to have such a thor- 
oper appreciation of the situation. 

e nad a good talk with Hooyer, whom I had him meet, and we 
put a story into the Chicago Examiner and Chicago Herald, and had 
a promise from the International News that they would carry some- 
thing along the same line, although I do not know whether they did 
or not. The Tribune man sent a story to his paper, but it was killed 
at that end of the line. Maybe you know why. 1 8 


This evoked from Mr. Skipworth a ncte to Mr. Nesbit, as follows: 


„Dran Mr. NRSDIT: I acknowledge receipt of pe letter of June 2 
inclosing copy of letter from Mr. Bmp; r. Shipp’s kind expressions 
in regard to me are highly piani ing, I assure you. 

“T told Mr. Wilson that Mr. pp was certainly a live wire and was 
in position to do us a great deal of good in a publicity way, which we 
may to some extent take advantage of in the future.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not mean to classify this 
agricultural advisory committee along with the gentlemen I have 
last named. Indeed, I do not mean to impeach those men. They 
are men of undoubted character, and, as I am informed, did not 
adopt the resolution which the morning paper imputes to them; 
but that has been heralded forth, a sort of camouflage, to de- 
ceive the farmers of this-country and to mislead the people of 
this country. I have, therefore, taken oceasion to put into the 
Recorp testimony from actual farmers, upon whom the Republic 
must rely in this hour of supreme peril. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do I understand the Senator to say that he 
has information that a report such as he has outlined from this 
committee has been sent to all the newspapers of the country 
to be printed to-morrow? 

Mr. GORE. I called up this morning one of the departments 
which took part in the appointment of this committee, and I 
was told that the resolutions, presumably those mentioned in 
this morning's paper as having been adopted, had been placed in 
the hands of the press and released for to-morrow morning. Of 
course, I can not speak advisedly or with certainty as to the 
character of the resolutions. As yet I have not seen them. 

Mr. NORRIS. How is that sent out? Is there a bureau of 
information in the department that does that work? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I must protest my ignorance. 
However it comes, it seems to be a universal sort of publicity, 
heralded everywhere, and I imagine that even the contradiction 
will not receive attention. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is aware, is he not, that there is 
such a bureau? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. It is currently reported and commonly 
believed that there is a full-grown, if not very effective, pub- 
licity bureau. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not speaking of Mr. Creel’s bureau. I 
mean a different bureau—in the Food Administration. 

Mr, GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean that this information 
is sent out to all the newspapers of the country through the 
instrumentality of that bureau of information? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; I did not mean that. I do not know the 
particular agency through which the public is to be taken into 
the confidence of these gentlemen. The party who advised me 
did not go into details. I have repeated the statement as it 
was made to me, 
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Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator whether that is not 
one of the provinces or prerogatives of that bureau of inforina- 


tion? 

Mr. GORE. Oh. I assume so; I assume so. I take it that is 
what they are paid for. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going te ask the Senator about the pay. 
Can the Senator give us any idea how much money it costs to 
keep up that bureau, and if they are using it for this purpose? 

Mr. GORE. The latest statement I saw was that hey had 
expended, I believe, $1,300,000. They have been in mee, I 
believe, seven or nine months. At any rate, I figured it out, and 
it amounted te about $5,000 a day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Which one of the bureaus of information 
does the Senator have reference to? 

Mr. GORE. I refer to the Creel bureau. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not asking about that bureau, but the 
one that handled this particular information. 

Mr. GORE. So far as the Hoover publicity bureau is con- 
cerned, I imagine that it is voluntary and gratuitous. There 
is not money enough on the globe te pay for the publicity ac- 
corded to that institution. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am not asking the Senator whether the 
newspapers are paid to publish it; but the newspapers have 
to get this information. I wanted to get what the fact was as 
to how they got it, and through what instrumentality, and 
whether that was one of the bureaus that we pay for out of 
the public funds, and whether this information that they are 
sending out was like the information that went out from the 
airplane bureau the other day, and which was shown to be a 
very great stretching of the truth. 

Mr. GORE. The statement was that for the present the 
resolutions were confidential, but that they have been given 
the press and released for publication to-morrow morning. I 
ought to say, by way of apology to the Senate, that my rea- 
son for inflicting these remarks on them is in order that if 
such resolutions have been adopted and should be published 
they may be accompanied, if they are accompanied, by these 
challenges and contradictions. Perhaps if I could have ob- 
tained all the facts this trespass and apology alike would have 
been unnecessary. I have no sesame by which I can secure 
their publication in the public press of the country. 

Only one other observation, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, has no appropriation 
been made to carry the views of Congress to all the press, 
when their views are attacked elsewhere? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; I think not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They have to rely on the gentlemen up 
there in the press gallery. 

Mr. GORE. There seem to be certain thumbs somewhere 
that are turned up or down that are quite efficacious. 

Now, Mr. President, there is only one other word or two 
that I wish to say. The article from which I had the passage 
read contains a threat—I speak advisedly—that if Congress 
passes the bill raising the price of wheat to $2.50 Mr. Hoover 
will proceed to commandeer all the wheat in the United 
States—he has the power to do that—excepting seed wheat 
held by the farmers. He ought to do that if it becomes neces- 
sary to maintain the armies of ourselves or of our allies. 

I do not see why such a threat should be made. I do not see 
why such a threat should be coupled with the prospective action 
of Congress. I do not see why its execution should be made con- 
tingent upon the action of Congress within its appointed and 
constitutional sphere. ‘The Senate, animated by a sense of public 
duty and a patriotic desire to stimulate production, adopted an 
amendment raising the price of wheat to $2.50 per bushel. The 
Senate was actuated by patriotic motives and a spirit of public 
service. The other branch of Congress has the constitutional 
right to concur in and adopt this amendment, If it should 
concur in the amendment it would do so from the conviction 
that its adoption would encourage production and contribute 
to our efficiency in the war. But, sir, if Congress does not be- 
have to suit the Food Administration it is to be rebuked and 
chastened by the Food Administrator. If the Congress assumes 
to discharge its constitutional function and its patriotic duty 
it is to call down upon its offending head the sword of retribu- 
tive justice in the hands of the Food Administrator. If the 
Congress acts upon its own responsibility and acts contrary to 
the views of Mr. Hoover, he is to convert himself into an 
avenging deity. He is to wreak his wrath not upon the Con- 
gress alone but upon the unoffending farmers of the country. 
He does not threaten to commandeer wheat because it is being 
willfully hoarded, That would be a sufficient reason. He dees 
not threaten to commandeer wheat because the necessity is im- 
pending and is imperious. That would be a sufficient justifica- 


ara He threatens to commandeer all the wheat in the country 

the Congress should slip its leash, should defy the lash, and 
eth decide upon its own responsibility to do justice to the 
American farmer and, as time will reveal, an act of preeminent 
service to the American people and to their allies. I must be 
permitted to say that this threat, if true, is a brazen affront 
and an unprovoked insult to the Congress of a great and of a 
free people. 

I called up Mr. Hoover to see what the facts were. I called 
up the Washington Post and asked to be connected with their 
city news service, in order to ascertain, if I could, the foundation 
for this statement in the morning paper. I was unable to get 
in touch with them. I could not obtain the light. I am, there- 
fore, of necessity in the dark. Perhaps I ought to say that the 
article also suggests that the American people will be urged 
to reduce their consumption of wheat 50 per cent from the 
already low and established level. I do not complain of that. 
I think the American people ought to reduce their consumption 
of wheat to a point that will guarantee the efficiency of our 
own armies and the efficiency of the armies of our allies. The 
sacrifice, however great, will be cheerfully made and submitted 
to by the American people. But it strikes one as just a little 
amazing that we should be advised to reduce the consumption 
of wheat 50 per cent from the present low margin of consump- 
tion, that we should have wheatless days, and at the same time 
we should have a price fixed upon wheat which is less in many 
instances than the cost of production; that in order to stimulate 
the production of an article of which there is a dearth, an in- 
dispensable article of which the supply is now too limited, we 
should fix a price upon the product which will discourage those 
who are engaged in its production. 

Mr. President, in 1770, in Calcutta, the Government estab- 
lished a price on grain that was teo low. The people lived 
rietously every day. They consumed the available supply—the 
inevitable result of fixing too low a price on any article of 
primary consumption. When the supplies were exhausted, 
famine—gaunt and grisly famine—stalked abroad, the direct 
and legitimate offspring of governmental folly. That we should 
duplicate that experience and the multiplied experiences which 
have occurred in all the tides of time is at once astounding and 
incredible. No one can with justice complain of wheatless days 
if wheatless days be necessary. No one can complain of reduced 
consumption if reduced consumption be necessary. We yield 
with obedience to the dictates of necessity and of patriotism. 
But what excuse can be urged if the infatuation which would 
in disregard of our imperious needs and in defiance of universal) 
human experience reduce the price of wheat below the cost of 
production, which would reduce the price of wheat to such a 
point as would discourage rather than encourage the production 
of this artide of primary and preeminent necessity? Shall such 
dangerous folly be unleashed and allowed to run rampant over 
this country without let or hindrance? Perhaps I could not say 
with propriety that Jesse Holmes seems to be off on a fur- 
lough. 

The farmers will make any sacrifice, they will bear any 
burden necessary to the winning of this war and for the vin- 
dication of the Nation's honor. They only ask that whatever 
burdens and sacrifices are imposed upon them shall be fairly 
apportioned among the other classes of their fellow citizens. If 
this be done, the farmers will be the last to complain. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary again stated the resolution, which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 

THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to read a two- 
line telegram from real farmers. It has reference to the sub- 
scription to the third liberty loan. It is from Trion, Ga., a little 
town in Chattooga County. Chattooga is one of the largest 
agricultural counties in the State. There is not a town in it 
that passes beyond rural classification. They were notified of 
the number of bonds for which the county is expected to sub- 
scribe, and they met this morning in Trion to consider raising 
the subscription, and they have telegraphed me the result. I 
am so proud of it that I want to read this two-line telegram: 

‘Trion, Ga. 
Senator Home. 3 
hington, D. C.: 
Chat ir í 
22 98 ce 1 re | ya loan oversubscribed to-day. 
N. K. BTTTING. 
County Chairman, 
W. 1. BENNETT, 
District Chairman, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I just want a moment of the 
time of the Senate to refer again to the article in tlie Kansas 
City Star, or in the Washington Post, written by Col. Roose- 
velt. 

T find that on April 2 the Associated Press sent to all of the 
papers of this country using that service the following telegram: 


The Poindexter amendment would make it unlawful “for any person 
or persons, in the presence or hearing of others, to utter any disloyal, 
threatening, profane, violent, scurrilous, contemptuous, sl g, abu- 
sive; or seditious lan: ge about the Government of the United States: 
or the Constitution of the United States; or the President of the United 
States; or the Army or Navy or soldiers or sailors of the United States; 
or the flag of the United States; or the uniform of the Army or Navy 
of the United States; or the good and welfare of the United States; or 
any other language calculated to bring the United States or the United 


States Government, or the President of the United States, or the Con- 


stitution of the United States, or the Army or Navy or soldiers or sailors 
of the United States, or the fag of the United States, or the good and 
welfare of the United States into contempt, scorn, contumely, or dis- 
repute; or any language calculated ta incite or inflame resistance to 
any (uly constituted Federal or State authority in connection with the 

rosecution of war; or to threaten the good or welfare of the United 

tates or the United States Government; or to advise, urge, or incite 
any curtailment of production in this country of anything or — 2 — 
product or products, necessary or essential to the prosecution of the 
wer in which the United States may be 8 with intent by such 
curtailment to cripple or hinder the Unit tates in the prosecution 
of such war.“ 

Mr. President, that is the exact language that was used by Col. 
Roosevelt; and that langunge was sent, as I say; by the Asso- 
ciated Press and given to them by a clerk of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. T yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not hear the beginning of that. Was 
that dated April 2, and was that described as the Poindexter 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT.. It was. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That was the same thing that I referred 
to. I read the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now. Mr. President, to show how universally 
that was accepted by the papers of the United States, I refer the 
Senate to the New York Times of April 3, 1918. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes that up? 

Mr. SMOOT: Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
it was given to the Associated Press by a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a member of the Judiciary Committee; as 
I understand, it was given by a clerk of the committee. 

Now, Mr, President, let me call attention to the fact that, based 
upon that telegram, the New York Times of April 3 published 
an efitorial in which they commented upon the report as sent 
by the Associated Press, and in which the identical words found 
in that report are used. Mr. President, four days have elapsed 
since it was sent out. No Senator upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate has found objections to the report until this morning, 
when they found in the press that same language used by Col. 
Roosevelt and commented upon. I am not going to take the time 
of the Senate to read it, but I ask that this editorial in the New 
York Times of April 3, 1918, headed“ Punishment for the Dis- 
loyal,” be printed in the Recorp, so that the Recond will show 
just what the country understood the bill contained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PUNISHMENT POR THE DISLOYAL. 


disloyal utterances. Treaso: 

of the editors of a German-language newspa) 
can be established only when an “ overt act” bas bee: 
unishment of death may be inflicted. Disloyal 


presence or hearin, 
Snye or seditious 


of the Government in the prosecution of the war may. be —.— by 
imprisonment of 20 years and a fine of $10,000. The INDEXTER 
amendment further provides that “whoever shall by word or act sup- 
port or favor the cause of the German Empire or fts allies in the present 
war or by word or act oppose the cause of the United States therein” 
shall be subject to the same penalties. 


These are punishments proportionate to the magnitude of the crime. 
Although it is becoming more prudent, less open, disloyalty is still rife, 
and manifestations of joy over recent Geran: 83 Toasts to the 


Kaiser, to Hinden , and expressions of the hope that the German 


arms may yet triumph are reported almost daily. These offenders are 
not our pacifists, they are now becoming quiet, doubtless because of 
the moral conyiction that when so flagrantly criminal and abominable 
a disturber of the ce as the German Empire has defied the force of 
civilization, discussion of peace and theories of peace must be deferred 
until he is overthrown and chained for a thousand years, The toasts to 
the Kaiser of which we hear nowadays are offered in the German lan- 
guage, and in places of German resort by Germans, actually alien eng- 
mies or other Germans whom birth or naturalization has mot yet made 
American. These offenses are going to be made too dangerous to be 
persisted in. While we are at war with Germany utterances in sup- 
port of the enemy or expressions of the hope that he may triumph can 
not be tolerated. The bill reported by the Senate committee, we hope, 
will be speedily enacted and its provisions rigorously enforced. It may 
be expected further that, putting aside all soft squeamishness about 
inflicting the death penalty, Congress will duly provide that criminal 
acts designed to impede our p tions for war, acts which destroy 
property and endanger human e, like the blowing up. of munition 
factories or warehouses or attempts to destroy ships, shall be punished 
by death, 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not want to say any- 
thing more about this matter; but my language in regard to 
Col. Roosevelt applies to the Associated Press and any paper 
which has published under quotation marks that this is in 
the bill. I do not believe the Associated Press ever put any 
quotation marks around language not in the bill, and I know 
the clerk of the Judiciary Committee could not have given the 
Associated Press such language, because there is no such lan- 
guage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to say that as I 
read it the words were not in quotation marks? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not say that; but anyway it says 
here—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Here are the quotation marks, 

Mr. OVERMAN. If he puts that in quotation marks imply- 
a that this bill is that way, we ought to have an apology from 

m. 

I wish the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] was 
here, because it recites the Poindexter amendment when there 
is no such thing, and the clerk of the Judiciary Committee says 
it was not possible for him to have given it. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to say—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President 
to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say that newspaper or person who says 
that such language is in the pending bill, who makes that state- 
ment and sends by the Associated Press stuff like that, sends 
out a false statement. What right has the Associated Press 
man to copy and put in quotation marks language as occurring 
in the bill that does not occur in the bill? I would trust the 
clerk to give him a statement, but to put quotation marks 
around it himself I do not believe it. Therefore I do not think 
there are any quotation marks around the words, because I can 
not see how an honorable newspaper reporter could send out a 
statement of something occurring in a bill under quotation marks 
that does not occur there. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT., I have the floor. 

Mr. MYERS. Just for one remark. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not take more than a minute or two, 
I want to say to the Senator that the language used by the 
Associated Press is the exact language in the bill as reported 
to the Senate with a single exception as to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, and that is the meat in the 
coconut. Did the press agent here at the Senate put into the 
language of that Associated Press dispatch under quotations 
that sentenee and add to it when it is not true? Did Mr. Roose- 
velt do it upon his own authority or did he do it upon the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch? I think he has the courage to come out 
and say he was misinformed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Col. Roosevelt took the Associated Press report 
just the same as millions of people of the United States have 
taken it, and they were justified in doing so and I do not think 
they are to be condemned for so doing. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am not condemning anybody. I am 
saying this is not true. The New York Times did not put that 
quotation mark in, I am glad to say. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The New York Times uses the language used 
in the Associated Press dispatch. Of course, they do not put 
it in quotation marks, but they use it based no doubt upon the 
Associated Press dispatch. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no doubt that is true. I can not 
see how the Associnted Press man whoever he is would put in 
language in the bill that is not in it. The clerk would not give 
it to him and put it in quotation marks, That is an impos- 
sibility. I can not understand why he would insert those words 
in the amendment to mislead Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN, The clerk is as good a man as there is 
in Washington and he never gave out such a statement. Here 
he is; he comes to me. He is entitled to be heard. He is, I 
say, as good a man as there is in Washington, one of the most 
valuable clerks here. All the words are in the bill except those 
about the President, and there is something strange about it; 
that the Associated Press should have misled the American peo- 
ple and misled Mr. Roosevelt. I say that I expect in the pres- 
ence of the representative of the Associated Press, I think he 
ought to telegraph to the country the truth about it and how it 
happened. He should tell why he sent out a dispatch which 
misled the public, unintentionally, of course. I do not say he 
did it intentionally, but I say he has done it and misrepresented 
the truth. He is put in the same class with Mr. Roosevelt and 
he ought to have the courage to say it was not true and that he 
was mistaken. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, I want to say another thing. I can 
not yield until I make a statement. The Senator from South 
Dakota has got the matter right. He is on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and corroborates what I said. It never had the bill 
before it. Of course, the Judiciary Committee sometimes refers 
bills by numbers, but the bill he talks about, the Myers bill, was 
never considered in the Judiciary Committee. The Senator bears 
me out in the statement, and he naturally could do so, because 
he was there; he is a member of the committee. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does not the Senator think his strictures 
upon the Associated Press are rather severe when they got their 
information from the clerk of the Judiciary Committee who 
undoubtedly handed out the wrong bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN, He had no bill to give them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. One moment. The bill which I read was 
before the Judiciary Committee and was considered by a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Months ago. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is not at all likely that the Associated 
Press would deliberately take the bill that was reported and 
change it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He has not given the language of that bill. 

Mr, KELLOGG. The bill that I read is exactly the language 
quoted by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. OVERMAN (reading)— 

Any disloyal, threatening, profane, violent, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
slurring, abusive, or seditious language about the Government of the 
United States or the Constitution of the United States, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States— 

That language is used when there is no such thing in the 
Poindexter amendment. The Poindexter amendment does not 
say anything of that sort. It shows the Associeted Press repre- 
sentative did not have the Myers bill. If he wanted to give out 
the Myers bill, why did he not give it out? It is not the Poin- 
dexter amendment. 

I have great respect for the man who represents the Asso- 
ciated Press, as I have for Col. Roosevelt, but having sent out 
language to the American people that is not true, I ask the Sen- 
ator if he does not think it their duty to correct it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that they ought, and I have no 
doubt they will. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all I ask. 

Mr. KELLOGG. They have no desire, I am sure, to misrepre- 
sent any bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am making no strictures on anybody, ex- 
cept to say that they misrepresented, and the Senator admits 
it, and having admitted it is not true, then let them say there 
has been a mistake. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will ask me his question and 
give me an opportunity to answer it, I will try to do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I say undoubtedly the Associated Press will 
correct it, as they ought to do, and I have no doubt they are 
perfectly willing to do it. The surprising thing is that it cre- 
ated no sensation until Col. Roosevelt wrote about it. 


Mr. OVERMAN. He is a sensational man, and he sends in a 
day ahead to the Washington Post an article which will appear 
Sunday morning in another paper in this country, a syndicated 
letter. He gave this notice of it, this man who is always in the 
limelight. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator from North Carolina 
a question, Is it his intention to endeavor to correct in this way 
all the misrepresentations that are made concerning committees 
of Congress and Members of Congress? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If so, he will be very fully occupied during 
the next few weeks. There is not an issue of a paper I see any- 
where that does not slander Congress or some committee of 
Congress or some Member of Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is a different thing from slandering 


‘the Committee on the Judiciary and putting in words in quota- 


tions. It is a slander on the Senator who is a member of that 
great committee. Mr. President, to say that it was referred 
to our committee, and the Judiciary Committee adroitly did, it 
slanders the Senator as well as myself and every member of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not defend the statement. I think the 
Senator from North Carolina magnifies its importance—that is 
all—and I do not believe we ought to take up the time of the 
Senate in endeavoring to correct a statement of that character. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Representing that great committee on this 
floor, I think I would be untrue to the committee as a member 
of the committee not to defend the Senator himself, because 
Rooseyelt said the committee adroitly put it in. The Senator is 
a member of the committee and so am I. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator will always defend me 
when slanders and libels are uttered about me. The Senator 
then will have his hands full. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will when the Senator is a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the whole committee is slan- 
dered, and he is a member of it. 

The Senator is a member of the committee, and when this dis- 
patch says the committee adroitly put it in there he is slandered 
as well as every other member of the committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope the Senator will not confine his 
defense to the members of the Committee on the Judiciary ex- 
elusively. I should like to put myself in his hands. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed 
with the consideration of House bill 8753 to amend section 8, 
title 1, of the act entitled “An Act to punish acts of interfer- 
ence with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign 
commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better 
to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 15, 1917. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside and that the consideration of House bill 
8753 be proceeded with. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The bill is before the Senate. The pending amendment 
is that offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THonras], in 
line 18, after the word “shall” to insert the word “ willfully,” 
and also in line 4, page 3, the same amendment, and in line 7, 
the same, and in line 14, the same, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the bill under consideration deals 
with the character of publications that may be permitted in the 
United States. The discussion which has just ended has to do 
with the principal contributor to the Kansas City Star, Mr. 
Roosevelt. There has been a good deal of question raised about 
his misquotation of a bill. There has also been a good deal of 
discussion as to whether the statement of ex-President Roose- 
velt was based upon a misquotation. I only desire to say that 
Mr. Roosevelt has written other articles for the Kansas City 
Star, some of which have contained statements of a most re- 
markable character. I do not intend to comment upon them, 
but I do call attention to the general attitude of the Kansas 
City Star, and I think its attitude is proper to consider in con- 
nection with the kind of propaganda Mr. Roosevelt is carry- 
ing on. 

Mr. President, I read an editorial that appeared in the Kansas 
City Star on Saturday, March 16, 1918, and ask the attention 
of the Senate to it, particularly I desire the attention of those 
who are raising questions regarding the scope of this bill: 


If YOU WERE A GERMAN. 


pose ves were a German born and bred. Suppose you had been 
arr up to feel that your country 5 a superior civilization 
Hoey 7 —. Rae che of envy 5 1 of your neighbors. Suppose it 
been borne in y 7 nation owed its place in the 

— to to its armies, and that | ee must extend its power by armed foree 
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or else be overthrown. Suppose you had been fed with assertions that 
your country had been attacked by jealous foes, and that it was fighting 
a successful war against them. 

Do you have any idea that under such circumstances you could be 
brought by persuasion on the part of your enemies to disown your 
government ? 

Wouldn't your disposition be to sneer at enemy propaganda and to 
become more set in your ways? Would anything except military defeat 
make you check up and inquire into the real significance of a world 
policy that had involved the nation in disaster? 


I now read in connection with that editorial from the Star an 
editorial which appeared on the same day in the Kansas City 
Post. The Kansas City Post is a loyal pro-American newspaper: 


SO THE PEOPLE MAY KNOW IF YOU WERE A GERMAN. 


“Suppose you were a German, born and bred. Sappose you had been 
brought up to feet that your country 1 a superior civilization 
that was the object of envy and hatred of your neighbors. Suppose it 
had always been borne in you that your nation owed its place in the 
world to its armies, and that it must extend its power by armed force 
or else be overthrown. Si see you had been fed with assertions that 
your country had been attacked by jealous foes and that it was fighting 
a successful war against them. 

“Do you have any idea that under such circumstances you could be 
brought by persuasion on the part of your enemies to disown your 
Mond- ai bet t da and to 

“ Wonldn’t your disposition be to sneer at enemy propa: an 
become more set in your ways? Would anything except military defeat 
make you check up and inquire into the real significance of a world 
policy that had Involved the nation in disaster?” j 

The above article appears as an edftorial expression in to-day's Kansas 
City Star—and when you remember that this paper is managed by 
August Seested and some of the facts to which he swore a little less 
than a year ago, you will understand its full import and effect. 

Seested, in securing the rights of American citizenship after this 
country was forced into war by the ruthless Hun, swore that he was 
bern in Germany, lived there until almost maturity, received his educa- 
tion in the schools of the country which teaches that they “ É ger pho a 

pou civilization which is the object of envy and hatred of your 
ghbors.” 

View these facts concerning the man who dictates the policy of the 
paper and then read again that editorial. 

emember, too, that it is the speeches of President Wilson which are 
now classed as “enemy propaganda "—those great documents of hu- 
mnnity. which express the fundamentals of equality, liberty, democracy. 

Remember that it is President Wilson who is holding aloft the torch 
of truth, that its rays may fall upon the deluded subjects of the Kaiser 
to let them know that we are not fighting peoples, but are fighting 
against that system of autocracy which ravaged Belgium and 
which pots in other countries, which has been guilty of the greates 
atrocities of all times. 

Remember that this war must last until all ponos shali rule them- 
selves and democracy become a reality in all the world—a reality for 
even the ple of Samani who are even now breaking away from that 
fecling of superior civilization and looking for the benefits of peace and 
freedom from subserviency to a mad monarch. 

Remember that the Kaiser has used millions in this country in a futile 
effort to arouse the people of German blood to some sense of love and 
reverence for their fatherland, has instilled his subtle poison into the 
press wherever possible, has used every means t e could sug- 
5 to obtain aid fer his failing cause by dividing the people of this 

vation. 

Remember, and then read again. Do you believe it is an appeal to 
more vigorous war effort? Or do you ieve that it is a subtle appeal 
to every former subject of the Kaiser who may be hesitating between 
a fondness for the place of his birth and loyalty to his chosen home 
to remember the 3 of his youth? 

When you mark the fact that the speeches of President Wilson are 
classed as “ enemy propaganda you can not mistake the answer. 


I think, Mr. President, that the attitude of that paper toward 
the Government ought to be considered at this time, together with 
the fact that it did the astonishing thing of going half-way across 
the continent and securing a citizen of New York to contribute 
to its columns, and that since he began writing for that paper 
there has not, so far as I know, been a single kindly or compli- 
mentary statement in regard to the officers of the Government 
appeared in a single article written by Mr. Roosevelt and pub- 
lished in the Star in his article. I think those facts ought to be 
taken into consideration, and I think Mr. Roosevelt knows the 
proper place in which to carry on his propaganda. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have no desire to pro- 
long the discussion of the Roosevelt incident, but I want to 
suy that in his fulmination of error as it has been described he 
said some things that every American citizen should make a part 
of his political creed. I think no one will charge me with play- 
ing the very unusual role of defending Mr. Roosevelt. I have 
had the fortune, good or bad, to have his most cordial dislike 
aud opposition since I entered public life. But, as I said a 
moment ago, from the gush of this human Vesuvius has fallen, 
perhaps accidentally, some jewels of truth which I commend to 
the serious consideration of every American citizen. I will 
read it: A 

Our 3 is due entirely to the United States. It is due to the 
President only and exactly to the degree in which he efficiently serves 
the United States. It is our duty to support him when he serves the 
United States well; it is our duty to oppose him when he serves it 
badly. This is true about Mr Wilson now, and it has been true about 
all our Presidents in the past. It is our duty at ali times to tell the 
truth about the President and about everyone else— 

He might have added in public and in private life— 


It is our duty at all times to tell the truth about the President and 
about everyone else, save in the cases where to tell the truth at the 
moment would benefit the public enemy. 


su 
ne 


To that sentiment I subscribe unconditionally. He may have 
said some things in this editorial he ought not to have said, but 
a fairly satisfactory explanation has been made here, and I am 
always charitable enough to think in the language of Irving 
Russell that— ` 

* * + de sinfulness ob sin 
Is pendin' pon de sperrit what we goes an' does it in. 

Mr. President, with the consent and kindly indulgence of the 
Senate I wish to submit a few observations upon the pending 
bill. Mr. President, there is much fundamentally un-American, 
and many of the elements of potential despotism in the pending 
measure. The intentions and purposes, however, of the com- 
mittee that recommended it to the Senate were entirely perti- 
nent and patriotic. The end sought to be accomplished by them 
is the country’s good, and if the proposed law should be en- 
forced in line and in accord with the spirit and purposes of its 
proponents, no harm could possibly grow out of it, but, on the 
contrary, good would result. 

But I fear the bigot, the charlatan, the man in office who 
would prostitute a public function to the promotion of his par- 
tisan or private interests will find in this measure a convenient 
engine of oppression. ‘There are evidences at hand that all men 
in high official station are not like Cesar would have his wife 
in that regard—altogether above suspicion. However high, 
noble, and grand the head of the Government may be, there is 
always some groveling politicaster to dô the little dirty things to 
please the annointed one and punish the disobedient. 

The fevered state of the public mind at this time prevents 
calm, dispassionate discussion and fearless reasoning upon any 
subject. Men are not permitted in some instances, be they ever 
so honest and patriotic, to express their honest thoughts, if 
indeed those thoughts should be in discord with the wave of 
popular passion. It is a lamentable state of affairs—the times 
are all out of joint. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his animadversions upon the Federal 
judiciary, if uttered to-day, would be denounced under the terms 
of this bill as savoring of treason or disloyalty to his Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the strength of this Republic consists in the 
moral qualities and intellectual acquirements of the individual 
citizens thereof. The Government is strong and great in propor- 
tion to the strength of mind and moral force of the individual 
man and woman. The citizens can not develop to their utmost 
in mind and morals without fully enjoying unrestricted the 
privilege to think, the freedom of speech, and unproscribed 
action in the performance of the duties of citizenship. A citizen 
of this Republic has got a right to think, and that right carries 
with it the right to think incorrectly, if perchance his mental 
machinery shall be somewhat warped. The mental strait-jacket 
has never been used with success in a republic, and it has no 
place in America. 

Thomas Jefferson held to a doctrine which he expressed in a 
letter to Spencer Roane, which would now be looked upon in 
these ungodly times as heretical. He said: 

My construction of the Constitution is v different fram that you 
quote. It is that each department is truly independent of the others 
and has an equal right to decide for itself what is the meaning of the 
Constitution in the cases submitted to its action, and especially where 
it is to act ultimately and without appeal. 

That sounds rather revolutionary, don’t you think, in these 
abnormal times? His denunciation of the Federal judiciary as 
“sappers and miners of the Constitution, changing our form of 
government by judicial construction“ would under the terms of 
this measure subject him, if not to imprisonment, to the humili- 
ation of trial in a criminal court. 

Mr. President, all proscriptive legislation of this character 
originates in the minds of men who question the capacity of the 
citizen for self-government. It isa manifestation of lack of con- 
fidence in the intelligence and patriotism of the American people 
and their ability to govern themselves and, in their individual 
capacities, to protect and uphold the institutions of the country. 
I believe with Jefferson that you can rely upon the citizen to 
do his duty, do the things needful for the preservation of the 
institutions of this country and the protection of our Govern- 
ment against enemies in the open and under cover, 

It is fresh in the minds of Senators, doubtless, the vigorous 
fight that Abraham Lincoln made against the rulings of the 
court in the famous Dred Scott case. You will recall his reply 
when attacked as to the way he proposed to resist the court’s 
decision in that case. He said: 

We oppose the Dred Scott decision in a certain way, upon which I 
ought | dag to address you a few words. We do not propose that 
when cott has been d 


ded to be a slave by the court we, as a 
mob, will decide him to be free, * * but we neyertheless do oppose 


that decision as a political rule which shall be binding on the voter 
to vote for nobody who thinks it wrong, which shall be bindi on the 
Members of Congress or the President to favor no measure that does 
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not actually concur with the principles of that decision. * * * We 

Fo ose so resisting it as to have it reversed if we can and a new 

cia) rule established upon this subject. 

N would be said of a Senator or Congressman who ex- 
pressed sentiments of that character at this time touching legis- 
lation which has been enacted of an extraordinary and unusual 
character since 1914? The war-generated spirit of intolerance 
would demand the application of the thumbscrew or burning 
at the stake or perhaps with a brand of infamy upon the right 
cheek of the man who would dare, for his country’s good, to 
express such heroic and salutary sentiment as that expressed by 
Mr. Lincoln, who, it will be remembered, quoted Thomas Jeffer- 
son to sustain his defense of the right of the liberty of speech 
and the freedom of expression. One may differ in opinion re- 
garding the object for which Lincoln contended, but no brave, 
self-respecting American citizen will question his constitutional 
right to do that which he did. 

Mr. President, I yield to no man.in my devotion to America and 
the cause for which our sons are dying in the trenches of France. 
. There is no sacrifice that I would not make, personally, for the 
good of my country at this desperate moment. I, along with 
other fathers whose age debar them from active service in the 
ranks, have contributed of the priceless jewels of a father’s 
love to the toll which the god of war demands, and I did it with 
my boy's consent and by his invitation, imbued with the spirit 
of that peerless Roman youth who gave himself to the gods 
Manes for the safety of his country. It is a beautiful story, 
expressive of the highest order of the purest patriotism, which 
has been exemplified by American youths in this war. 

A wide gap, called afterwards Curtius lacus, had suddenly 
opened in the forum, and the oracle had said that it would never 
close before Rome threw into it whatever it had most precious. 
Curtius, on hearing the answer, demanded of his countrymen 
whether they possessed anything so valuable as their arms and 
courage. They yielded a silent assent to the question put them 
by the heroic youth, whereupon, having arrayed himself in full 
armor and mounted his horse, he plunged into the chasm, and 
the people threw after him flowers and fruit, the usual tribute 
which virtue always pays to heroism. And, as the story goes, 
the earth closed immediately over him. The price had been 
paid and Rome was saved. 

Mr. President, the superb example of this mythological charac- 
ter has become common actuality in America since the declaration 
of war a year ago to-day. From all the walks of life, the high 
and the lowly, the rich and the poor, the weak and the strong, 
have come, men demanding that they be permitted to sacrifice 
all, if need be, for the Stars and Stripes—for American inde- 
pendence and for the preservation of American ideals and Amer- 
ican liberty. Fathers and sons have offered their services, 
mothers have given their boys, wives have offered their husbands, 
and with their benediction pronounced by loving lips, have sent 
them forth to do and die in defense of our country. A spectacle 
more heroic, more inspiring, and sublime does not glorify the 
pages of American history. In recognition of those heroic facts 
let us be careful lest we enact laws that will be misinterpreted 
and misconstrued, laws that reflect upon the intelligence and 
patriotism of the people, laws that question the capacity of the 
people for self-government. The enemy to his country who 
stands upon the street corners and prates his cowardice or 
infidelity has no influence upon the patriotic citizen. His crim- 
inal vaporings evanesces as bad air. You can rely upon the 
inherent patriotism and the individual good judgment of the 
citizen to take the grains of wisdom from the talks of men and 
appropriate them to his use and cast aside the chaff. The 
people can take care of themselves. They do not need the 
guardianship of the Congress and the White House. 

I believe in an hour like the present that the fullest and 
freest discussion should be permitted. In the sheol of a world 
disaster, which adumbrates the whole earth, we need that light 
which is generated only by the attrition of ideas and the ex- 
change of thought. 

Words are things; and a drop of ink, 


Falling like dew upon a thought, produ uce 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 


Or, to use a more homely illustration, when we are going 
around sharp curves or crossing the breakers under a full head 
of steam, all the headlights should be turned on. The rights and 
privileges guaranteed by the Constitution should be upheld and 
scrupulously respected. I would not proscribe men and women 
in the expression of their views, for the reason that in doing so I 
fear that I might be influenced by my own feelings and my own 
earnest desires, which might carry me too far in certain direc- 
tions. There is danger in proscription. There is absolute 
safety in freedom of thought and liberty of speech. The lie 
is harmless as long as truth is free to combat it. To make my- 


self better understood I will be permitted, I trust, to paraphrase 
a statement made by one of America's greatest constitutional 
lawyers and noblest patriots: “It is not from the exercise of 
despotic power, nor yet from the headlong passions of a raging 
people that we will learn our duty to one another and to our 
country.” When the prophet Elijah stood on the mountainside 
and looked for some token of the Divine will, he did not see 
it in the tempest or the earthquake or the fire, but he heard it 
in the “ still, small voice“ which reached his ears after they had 
passed by. We have heard the storm of political debate, we are 
feeling the earthquake shock of a world war, we are seeing to-day 
the effect of legislative persecution. We shall find the truth when 
they are all passed and gone, and we will find it by hearkening 
to the “still, small voice” which speaks to our consciences in 
the articulate words of the Constitution from the graves of 
our fathers. If we can not get the truth from them, if their 
words of wisdom and the light of their patriotic example do not 
lead us in the straight and narrow path, then, Mr. President, 
the days of this great Republic are numbered. The end is not 
far away. I would counsel moderation in this hour of trial. 
Laws that originate in intense hatred or excessive love are 
equally unreliable and necessarily unstable. 

It is a mistake to legislate upon the presumption that all 
the wisdom and all the patriotism are confined to Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government. Reasoning from that 
hypothesis leads inevitably to a false conclusion, finally to 
disaster. 

Mr. President, may I be permitted at this point to counsel 
with my colleagues and urge upon them the necessity for con- 
cord of purpose, calmness of discussion of all questions pertain- 
ing to the war? America should present a united front to the 
common enemy. And no word or act should be said or done 
that indicates in the slightest a division of sentiment in our 
ranks. No man or coterie of men in this body or out of it have 
a corner on all the wisdom and all the patriotism of the Ameri- 
ean people. Patriotism is a common attribute, and the inherent 
wisdom and good judgment of the average citizen is the sheet 
anchor of our national hope. 

I can net more fittingly close what I have to say than by 
quoting from an ancient Greek who had felt the hot iron of 
adversity in his heroic soul. He understood the fallibility of 
men, the unreliabflity of human judgment, and in the shadow of 
doubt, conscious of human limitations, he uttered these wise 
words for the guidance of his people. I commend them to your 
careful consideration : 

Tossed on a sea of trouble, soul, my soul, 

Do thou myself contro! 

To meet the weapons of advancing foes 

A stubborn breast oppose, 

Undaunted by the hostile might of squadrons 
Burning for the fight. 

Thine no vain mar pions Md when the victor’s crown 
Wias the deserved reno 

Thine no dejected sorrow . defeat 

Would urge a base retreat. 

Rejoice mid joyous things, nor overmuch 
Let grief thy bosom touch 

"Mid eri; still bear in mind 

Now changeful are the ways of human kind. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I want to come to the rescue, if 
I may, of some of the language of the committee amendment to 
the pending bill, which has been attacked. I shall endeavor to 
be brief about it. 

I feel a peculiar interest in the language, for much of the 
amendment was taken verbatim from my now suddenly-famous 
bill of last August, and enacted into a statute in the State of 
Montana by the legislature of that State; and the greater part of 
that Montana statute appears to have been taken by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of this body and incorporated in the committee 
amendment; so I suppose I may modestly claim to be the author 
of a part of the language of this committee amendment. 

There have been offered upon the floor of the Senate a number 
of amendments to the committee amendment. To most of them 
I am opposed. There have been some amendments offered to 
extend the scope of the bill and to make it more comprehensive 
and far-reaching. Those I favor, because I favor hitting 
deviltry and disloyalty and mischief in this critical crisis just 
as hard as we can hit them. I believe in making this bill just 
as comprehensive and drastic as it may legitimately be made 
under our Constitution and form of government, in order to 
attain the purposes at which itis aimed, But to the other amend- 
ments, those to change the wording of the committee amend- 
ment, I am opposed naturally, for a number of reasons, 

In the first place, as I have said, I find some of this language 
which it is proposed to change was framed by me in the bill 
which I introduced here last August. It is often said by judges 
in writing opinions of courts, when referring to certain lan- 
guage, that they have no pride of authorship; but I believe I 
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can not say that as to the words affected by some of the pro- 
posed amendments, because I believe they are fitting words 
and are best adapted to the purposes for which they were in- 
tended, 

There has been an amendment offered, I believe, to strike 
out the word “ inflame,” in line 5, page 8, of the bill, or at least 
eae has been some objection made to it, the language there 

eing: 

Or publish any language calculated to incite or inflame resistance to 
any duly constituted Federal or State authority in connection with the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrar in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator from Montana think that 
the word “inflame” is rather unhappily selected, and that the 
word “cause” would be better and stronger to effectuate the 
result? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I can not say so. The disjunctive form of 
language here used is “to incite or inflame.” “Incite” is to 
cause, to initiate, to start, to begin. A man who incites resist- 
ance causes people to resist who otherwise would not resist. 
Therefore, he causes resistance. I think the word “incite” is 
synonymous with “ cause.” A man who by a disloyal and trai- 
torous harangue incites a crowd to resistance to duly consti- 
tuted Federal or State authority causes them to resist. : 

The word “inflame,” as I understand, means to increase, to 
augment something which is already in existence. It means, 
where there is already resistance or a disposition to resist, to 
“inflame,” to increase that tendency; to increase that which 
already exists. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Montana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the distinction which the Senator from 
Montana makes is probably a correct one, but I doubt if in the 
practical operation of the bill, should it become a law, the court 
and the jury would make any such distinction. 

Mr. MYERS. As I have said, to “incite resistance” means 
to caise it where it did not before exist; to “inflame resist- 
ance” is where there is already resistance, to increase it; to 
cause people to resist all the more; to encourage them to con- 
tinue or to increase their resistance. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to tbe Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. ; 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, why not substitute the word “ encour- 
age” in lieu of the word “ inflame"? 

Mr. MYERS. Well, encourage“ might serve the same pur- 
pose; but why not leave the word “inflame”? What is the 
matter with “inflame”? I think “inflame” is just as good a 
word as either of the others. 

Mr. ASHURST. “Encourage” is a word that has had a 
judicial interpretation in very many cases; but “inflame” has 
not had a judicial interpretation. : 

Mr. MYERS. I heard that objection urged yesterday; but 
let the courts begin to give the word “inflame” a judicial inter- 
pretation as soon as this bill is enacted. The mere fact that 
the word never has had judicial interpretation or has not had 
a settled and stable judicial interpretation is no reason why 
it should not receive one. The definition of “inflame” is given 
in the Standard Dictionary as follows: 


To make larger; to aggravate; to augment. 


That is what the word means—to increase that which already 
exists. It seems to me that it is wise to have a provision forbid- 
ding action or language which would incite resistance, and also 
forbidding action or language which would increase it if there 
were already resistance. I do not believe that the word “ in- 
flame” there will do any harm; but if Senators can suggest any 
synonymous word which would better express the idea I would 
be willing to have them do so. 

There is, I believe, a motion pending to strike out the word 
“calculated,” in line 24, page 2 of the bill, and to substitute 
therefor the word “intended,” where the bill forbids— 
any langiiage calculated to bring the form of government of the United 
States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors 
of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of 


the Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, scorn, contumely, 
or disrepute. 
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Some of the Senators who spoke on the bill yesterday objected 
very much to the word “ calculated,” on the ground that it did 
not have a well-settled judicial meaning or definite judicial in- 
terpretation. I think that word serves the purpose which it was 
S ena to serye. In the forepart of the amendment it is pro- 
V — 
and whoever, when the United States is at war, shall utter, print, 
or publish any ee profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive 
language about the form of government of the United States, or the 
Constitution ef the United States, or the soldiers or ssilors of the United 
States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or 
Navy of the United States 

And then follows the blanket provision— 
or any language calculated to bring the form of Government of the 
United States *.* into contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute. 

I think the word “ calculated“ is the proper word to use there. 
It means that if a man uses any language the reasonable and prob- 
able result of which is to bring the form of government, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and so forth, into disrepute he 
is guilty. “ Calculated ” there means reasonable, natural, and 
probable result.” Any human being of ordinary intelligence 
knows what kind of language is calculated to bring the form of 
government and the Constitution of the United States into dis- 
repute. Nobody is so ignorant as not to know. 

Anybody knows that a profane denunciation of our form of 
government or of our Constitution, or saying that our form of 
govermment is not as good as the German form of govern- 
ment—which remark I haye read in the newspapers of late, 
and it has been uttered on a number of occasions and has cre- 
ated much disturbance in different parts of the country—any- 
body knows that such language as that is calculated to bring 
the Government of the United States into disrepute. It is 
impossible to enumerate every kind of language that would 
bring the Government of the United States into disrepute. 
The words “disloyal, profane, scurrllons, contemptuous, or 
abusive” do not necessarily cover every form of language that 
would tend to bring the Government of the United States into 
disrepute. So the clause of that sentence, “any language cal- 
culated to bring the form of government of the United States 
* * * into * * disrepute” is added to cover anything 
that might occur which is not especially defined in preceding 
clauses of the bill. 

Suppose a man should say that the Government of Germany 
is a better government than the Government of this country, 
or employ any of many other such ressions, it might be 
hard to find any adjective enumerated in the beginning of the 
committee amendment which would cover it; and I think it 
is wise to have a provision of that kind so as to see that any 
language calculated to bring the form of government of the 
United States into disrepute is adequately punished. 

“ Calculated ” is defined in the Standard Dictionary as mean- 
ing— 

Suited, proper, fit, tending— 

Tending to bring the form of government of the United 
States or the Constitution of the United States into disrepute. 
I think, if a man utters language in this country that is calcu- 
lated in the mind of any ordinary human being of average 
intelligence to bring this Government into disrepute, he ought 
to be held responsible for it and ought to be punished for it. 

My objection to changing the word “ calculated” to the word 
“ intended ” is this: If the change were made, it would read: 


Or any language intended to bring the form of government of the 
United States or the Constitution of the United States * * into 
contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute. 


If we should employ the word “intended” there, then some 
highly technical Federal judge somewhere in the country doubt- 
less will be instructing juries that it must not only be proven be- 
yond and to the exclusion of all reasonable doubt that the defend- 
ant uttered the! ge charged, but it must also, in addition, be 
proven beyond ee, to the exclusion of all reasonable doubt that 
he intended by such language to bring the form of government 
of the United States, or the Constitution of the United States, 
into disrepute, scorn, contumely, or contempt. The defendant 
will go on the witness stand and say: “I had no such inten- 
tion.” He is the only human being on earth who knew what 
his intention was—only he and the Almighty know what was 
in his mind and what was his intention—and if he denies it, 
if he says that such was not his intention, you will, I fear, often 
find at least one of the 12 jurors stoutfy insisting that he has 
a reasonable doubt as to whether or not the defendant intended 
to bring the form of government or the Constitution of the 
United States into disrepute; and you will have a hung jury 
and a mistrial, If jurors were confronted with such instruc- 
tions and a defendant declared that he did not intend to bring 
our form of government or our Constitution into disrepute, I 
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fear we would find that clanse of this proposed law very hard 2 bi . ät was pointed out that as soon as Con 


of enforcement; I fear that in many cases it would signally 
fail of its object; it would make it, I feel, in some Jurisdictions | 
of the United States almost impossible to convict ‘a defendant 
‘of violating that clause of the proposed luw. I do nót believe 
in rendering this bill next to impossible of enforcement; I be- 
lieve that it ought to be so worded as to facilitate its enforce- 
ment in the spirit in which it is intended, in order to accom- 
plish the object for which it is designed. 

I believe those are the only two amendments that were sug- 
gested yesterday that I care to comment upon now, save the 
pending amendment to the committee amendment, of which I 
will say a few words. 

The pending amendment is the amendment offered by the 
‘Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] to insert the word “ will- 
fully in a number of places in the bill; but I think that is 
wholly unnecessary and would be only confusing and loading 
the bill down with unnecessary verbiage. The statutes of 
many States describe misdemeanors without the use of the word 
“willfully “; they merely say that if a man shall do so-and-so— 
a certain prohibited net—he is guilty. Many misdemeanor 
statutes do not employ the word “willfully”; and this is such 
a plain inhibition, the character of language that is forbidden 
is so plainly described, that I do not see the use of putting 
in the word “willfully.” A man can not utter words without 
intending to do so, 

Now, Mr. President, 2 few words on the general nature of 
the bill. I believe it is a most important bill. Men are going 
about in this country saying that the Government of Germany 
is a better Government than the Government of this country, 
saying that the Constitution was made by men who intended to 
keep the people down, to oppress the people; and some are even 
now expressing the hope that the Germans will win this war, 
that they will win great successes at arms, and that there will 
be more and ever-increasing victorious drives by the Ger- 
man Army. There seems to be doubt as to whether or not 
there is sufficient law on the statute books for the punishment 
of such utterances of disloyal and traitorous people in this 
country, and the object of this bill, as I understand, is to 
remove all such doubts and administer proper punishment, 
drastic punishment, to that class of creatures who are carrying 
on thelr insidious, loathsome, poisonous, disloyal, and traitorous 
work in this country. 

The principal object of this bill, or one of its principal ob- 
jects, I believe, is to prevent mob law. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Samos] said yesterday he did not believe ‘so 
much attention should be paid to that feature of it as had been 
bestowed by the remarks of some of the Senators in the debate 
yesterday; but I believe that is one of the highly important 
objects of the amendment, or rather that it would be a highly 
beneficial result of its enactment. 

When I introduced the bill last August, which had the same 
‘object as ‘this bill and contained much of the same language, 
I did it on account of a lynching that had occurred in Montana 
just a short time before. The lynching occurred late in July 
or early in August, and I introduced my bill on the 15th day of 
August. 

A man named Little was lynched in Butte, Mont. It was 
reported that he referred to the United States soldiers as “ Uncle 
Sam's scabs in ainiform,“ and said that this Government would 
not be able to send any treops to Europe to fight, because the 
I. W. W.'s would keep all our troops busy in this country, and 
many like things. There was no effort by officers of the law 
to punish him; it was claimed that there was no law to punish 
him; and, as a result, one morning he was hung by a mob. 
Having that in mind and fearing a repetition of such occur- 
‘rences unless we had more and better law to suppress, prevent, 
and punish such utterances, I introduced a bill on the subject; 
and I apprehend that the object of the committee’s amendment 
to the pending bill is the same. There is going to be more of 
mob Jaw and lawlessness and lynching in this country unless 
we speedily enact a measure of this kind. 

Night before last there occurred a lynching in Collinsville, 
III. I noticed in last evening's papers that a man who Was 
charged with disloyal utterances was lynched there; and I 
‘read in the Evening Star, of Washington, last evening, after 
the account of the lynching, this statement, coming from the 
Department of Justice: 

Until the Federal Government is given power r persons mak- 
ing ee utterances, artment of Justice o Is fear more lynch- 
ings, ‘such as that at Co last might. ‘This was the first 


III. 
report reaching here of such extreme mob violence to a German, al- 
though officials who have observed the general feeling against Germans 


have feared such occurrences. 

The Government has no authority to take action against the lynchers. 

Officials of the department deplored the act and pee the hope that 
e lynchers, 


State or local au 


horities would speedily punish 


3808 
dt a Melari Uftense-to spenk-or ‘watts ODA 
disloyal ticism of United States in war the Government can 
punish ‘these acts and reduce the danger of mob action. 


That appeal of the Department of Justice to Congress should 
not go unheeded, It should be responded to speedily by the 
enactment of the pending bill, as amended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Now is the time for action! 

In the Washington Evening Times of last evening I read 
some pertinent comment on the nature and object of the pend- 
ing bill, and conditions which it is intended to overcome, which 
I indorse and which I will here read: 


Different sections of the country are reacting differently to the Ger- 
man propagandist, but the bitterest kind of a feeling is be gradually 
bred by such things as the discovery of poison and glass in bread. Just 
as happened in England after every German drive, the Germans who 
were indiscreet in showing their exultation over the Teutonic advance 
have recently been handled rather roughly in Western States. 

It is precisely because Congress has failed to empower the Depart- 
ment of Justice to deal at its discretion with cases of 33 or sedi- 
tious activities of German residents that officials really fear the situn- 
tion may get ont of hand in some parts of the country. When there is 
no law, 9 a n are tempted in times Ilke these to make law on the spot. 

The partment of Justice, however, has been ‘severely criticized of 
Jate for not doing aw Absence of authority has 
been one n an of some Federal judges in disposing 
of cases brought be e department has been another. 

Behind the 8 granted to the department by Congress 
must exist always a public opinion that will indicate to Federal pap 
that they, too, in time of war must consider the possible menace to the 
country of letting allens loose or inflicting insignificant penalties on 
Germans who openly take issue with the American Government, In 


with more Germans. 
the laxi 
fore them hy 


one case, when a German addressing a public meeting not only ex- 
pressed a profane criticism of the President of the United States, but 
advised all American soldiers to shoot their officers, he was promptly 


arrested and tndicted. A 

But the Federal judge released him on the ground that mo American 
soldiers actually were present to hear the German's advice. Instances 
of this sort are behind the Department of Justice's efforts to get laws 
that will enable them to obtain severe penalties for those enga 
disloyal utterances, particularly those of German 8 w. 
about advising against the pte ase of Liberty bonds and thrift stamps. 

Unquestionably Senator Hinam Jounson is right in saying that nn- 
der some of the proposed legislation people engaged in legitimate criti- 
cism of the administration can be punished and freedom of speech 
interfered with. But if the administration wanted to interfere with 

t institution it was given sufficlent power under the original es- 
pionage act to bar newspapers and magazines and otherwise embarrass 
critics, but no such abuse of authority has occurred on a wholesale 
oe in the past year, and there is little likelihood that it will in the 

re. 

It looks as if the Senate were going to be technical again and try to 
draw legislation 80 ee that the German propagandist and spy 
will be just.as able to detect the loopholes as American citizens Who do 
not agree litically with the administration. 

Ir the istration had abused its power in the last year and had 
shown a di of public opinion in ng those who are en 
in criticizing the acts of the Government, there would now be every 
excuse for hesitation. But the question to-day is whether the Senate 
is going to have faith in the rtment of Justice and the executive 
branch of the Government in d g with the ticklish question of dis- 
al utterances or whether it is going to hamper and restrain the 
orts which would otherwise be made stamp out disloyalty and en- 
able the Government to float the liberty loan without opposition from 
the insidious German propagandist. 

Public opinion has a — fp been able to apply its remedies whenever 
any flagrant case of abu authority occurred, and the courts and the 
people will always be able, as heretofore, to recogulze purely American 
criticism of war policies and that which springs from fore 2 - 
thizers. Also the Department of Justice and other branches of tie 
Government will be obliged to offer to the Federal courts in prosecuting 
the cases contributory circumstances to show the sympathy of the 
offender with ‘the cause of Germany. 

Power is not being asked to punish anyone who disagrees with the 
policies of the Government, but those who are obviously engaged in a 
propasans® to spread their own criticism with intent to hinder and em- 
— 1 — the war machinery of America in the most critical moments of 

e. 


I say there is great need for this legislation, Mr. President, 
and I hope it may be speedily enacted; and I hope it may be 
enacted so strongly and so effectively and with such far-reach- 
ing provisions and with such drastic punishment that it will 
completely suppress the hydra-headed monster of treason and 
disloyalty in this country, which is rearing its head very exten- 
sively and most ominously, to the alarm not only of the Govern- 
ment officials but of many of the geod people ef this country, 
and is actually causing lawlessness, causing the people to take 
the law into their own hands, and which will cause more law- 
lessness if it is not prevented by wholesome legislation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator from Montana has referred to a 
collequy that occurred between the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopar] and myself in regard to mob law. The substance 
of my observation was that this bill was not for the purpose of 
protecting these German spies and emissaries from mob law, but 
for the purpose of punishing them for crimes they are com- 
mitting against the United States and its people. It may have 
the effect, by meting out dire punishment to them, of obviating 
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the necessity of mob law, and, I think, it will have that effeet, 
but that is not the reason for enacting it. 
The argument that it will prevent the resort to lynch law is 


not required to sustain it. The object of it is to punish these 
men who are now lurking in every city and infesting every rural 
community of this country, blowing up our mills, interfering 
with the manufacture of munitions, the production of supplies 
for the maintenance of our armies and the support of our Allies, 
and sowing the seeds of murder, sedition, and treason, 

The several States have ample laws to punish lynching, mob 
violence, and riots of all kind. We need not legislate for that 
purpose. We have no power to legislate for that purpose. That 
is a police matter of which the States have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, except where it interferes with some Federal function. 
We can punish and suppress the wrongs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and our Army and Navy these alien enemies and their 
cowardly allies are perpetrating, and it is our duty to do it 
without further delay. We have been too lenient with them. 
They must be given to understand that no further disloyal con- 
duct will be tolerated. The punishment should be certain, 
speedy, and severe. This is a most wholesome bill, and I shall 
vote for it for the purposes I have stated. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I certainly had no intention of 
in any way misrepresenting the Senator from Tennessee. I 
think I understand his attitude perfectly, and I am in very 
hearty substantial accord with him. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not understand that the Senator was 
reflecting on me. I knew that he would not do so. What I 
said was not with a view of correcting anything of that kind. 

Mr. MYERS. I am always glad to have the Senator’s views 
upon any occasion. I know that he is for this bill. I under- 
stand that he was for it in the committee. I understand that 
the committee was unanimously for it and that it was reported 
without a dissenting vote of those Members present, and the 
Senator has given some very strong reasons for the speedy 
enactment of the measure. I believe, though, that one very great 
and beneficial result of the enactment of the bill would be to 
stop outbreaks of lawlessness and to cause the law to be admin- 
istered in a proper way, a legal way, and to save the people of 
this country the necessity of taking the law into their own hands, 
as I am sure they will continue to do unless we give them such 
a law as this bill. 

I do not believe for a minute the people of this country will 
tolerate disloyalty and treason, and if Congress does not afford 
the remedy they will take the remedy into their own hands. I 
think one of the most desirable objects of the bill is to relieve the 
people of that necessity, and punish in the proper way disloyalty 
and treason, and while we are at it I believe in making the bill 
good and strong, all-powerful and far-reaching, without throw- 
ing any unnecessary obstacles in the way of its enforcement in 
the courts, without affording any opportunity for the raising of 
hairsplitting technicalities that will enable violators of the 
law to escape the just punishment due them, The people are 
demanding such a law. Conditions demand it. Necessity de- 
mands it. Loyalty to our country demands it. Loyalty to our 
soldier boys on the firing line demands it. The Department of 
Justice requests it. Let us give it to them and not be squeamish 
or timorous about it. 


AVIATION STATION NEAR MIAMI, FLA, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under date of March 27 a 
statement was sent out from the city of Washington and pub- 
lished in an Indianapolis paper; I think it was the Indianapolis 
Sun. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New] to this statement and to express the hope that the 
Senator from Indiana will, at his earliest opportunity, make an 
investigation of the matter referred to in the statement which 
I am now about to make, and, if the circumstances in his judg- 
ment justify, make a correction concerning it. 

The statement to which I refer is as follows—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe that the Senator from Indiana is now 
at a meeting of the Committee on Military Affairs; and if the 
Senator really wants an answer to-day to the subject matter 
which he is about to present, I think we ought to have time for 
the Senator from Indiana to be here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator knows that if I had desired 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, I could have done that my- 
self. I should like to make the statement, and, as I have already 
indicated, the Senator from Indiana can then, after he has read 
the statement, if he does not find it convenient to appear in the 
Chamber, take such action as he desires to take concerning the 
matter, 


Mr. SMOOT. The only reason why I interrupted the Senator 
was that, if he desired it, I myself would have suggested the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator can not, unless I yield for 
aea iat porposa, urpose, suggest the absence of a quorum; and I do not de- 

have that done, because I doubt whether a quorum can 
pn procured at this time. I do not wish to force an adjournment 
of the Senate; so I decline to yield to the Senator from Utah 
for the purpose of suggesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no intention of doing o 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah can send in to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and procure the attendance of the 
Senator from Indiana in a moment or two, if he desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that has already 
been done. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had no intention of asking for a quorum if 
it was disagreeable to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I decline to yield for that purpose. I think 
I have made that plain to the Senator from Utah. I realize 
that a quorum can not be had at this time, and I do not wish 
to force an adjournment of the Senate, as I have already stated. 
If the Senator desires, I will wait until the Senator from In- 
diana has arrived in the Chamber. 

Mr. President, the statement to which I was about to refer 
is as follows: 


SENATE TAKES IT UP—ALLEGED AVIATION GRAFT CASE GOES UNDER MICRO- 
SCOPE. 


WASHINGTON, March 27, 1918. 

Investi. f u n a 0 J 
e gf meena a e oE ta StS 

easy st the instance of Senator New, of Indiana. 
ers received b. pet E iksi from Carl G. TETY of Indignapels, 
Alam to the ere that teen ration oe yo ie 3 
a swamp and mud of Bis Sane a 3 aviation field — 

Thousands of oY of fillin is said, to — the 
land, and contractors are wor or] ee. in mud to build airplane 
hangars for the eventual use of aviation students. It will be at 2 
a year or possibl y longer before the field can . fit for use, it is 

d, and the — 5 1 eerie something 0,000. 

In the meantim had offered the Fk on de artment the 
use of a tract of 63 aeres op Biscayne Bay at 51 4 * e site offered 
is 5 feet above Bide level evel pana is entiri dry. The offer was re- 
fused for some un 

The reasons why I have S the attention of the Senator 
from Indiana to this statement are: First, the statement is 
erroneous, as I shall attempt to show; second, the implication 
in the statement is that it originated with, or was authorized by, 
the Senator from Indiana. I have no knowledge concerning the 
origin of the news item except what is derived from the news- 
paper report itself. 

Mr. President, there is no Army aviation field at Miami, Fla. 
I have heard that there is a hydroplane station being located 
there by the Navy Department. The Signal Corps and the 
Aviation Section of the Army have nothing whatever to do 
with the location of any sites or with any building operations 
carried on by the hydroplane division of the Navy, It is there- 
fore manifest that the statement contained in the newspaper 
report which I read and which refers to information furnished 
by the Senator from Indiana is an unfair and unfounded re- 
flection on the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps. As to 
whether the site which is being used for the establishment of a 
hydroplane station is an improper one and as to whether its 
selection was brought about through graft I have no knowledge 
whatever, and am, therefore, not prepared to make any state- 
ment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. When the Senator from Indiana laid before 
the Committee on Military Affairs the two letters received by 
him there was at once made known precisely what the Senator 
from Arkansas has stated—that the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps had no field at all engaged in that locality and had 
established no plant there and no site for an aviation station. 
All in the world they had done was to send officers down there 
to make an investigation; and therefore the statement, as far as 
it meant to say that an aviation site for the Army had been 
improperly chosen or in any other wise chosen in that vicinity, 
was wholly without any truth. There was no selection made; 
there was no contract made, no field, no anything with refer- 
ence to the aviation section of the Signal Corps, except that cer- 
taing officers had been sent down there to make an investiga- 
tion regarding certain sites that had been offered to them. 

With reference to the aviation station for the Navy which is 
located at Dinner Key, about 8 or 10 miles south of Miami, and 
opposite Cocoanut Grove, that site and that location have the 
absolute approval of the Navy Department and of all the officers 
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connected with it. The buildings have been all erected, except 
some additional ones which were direeted to be built by the 
department after the first buildings had been constructed. Only 
three hangars are now needing completion, and these were 


added to the original buildings; and they would not have been 
added, of course, if it had been found that the site was improper 
or that there was.anything irregular about the seleetion of it. 

The station is an ideal one. The plant is a splendid one. The 
contractors are thoroughly responsible and have practically 
completed their work. There is not the slightest foundation for 
the statements made in these letters that were offered to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and referred to in this newspaper 
article. The Senator from Indiana recognized at once that that 
committee had nothing at all to de with the subject, and that 
the Army had nothing to do with it; but I am speaking now 
with reference to the Navy aviation station, It is perfectly sat- 
isfactory to all the officers, to everybody concerned. There has 
been no graft since the Government pays nothing for the use of 
the land. It has an option to purchase the land, and by filling 
from the bay it has enhanced the value of its own property if it 
exercises the option. There has been no complaint by the Navy 
Department or officials at all. 

My information is these two men, Mr. Carl Fischer and a 
Mr. Gage, who wrote these letters, it appears, called at thut 
plant and wanted to inspect it. 

The officer in charge asked if they had passes. They said 
no, they did not have passes. They insisted, in substance, that 
they were American citizens, that this was publie property, and 
that they thought they ought to have the right to inspect it. 
The officers. said, “We can not permit that without proper 
authorization”; and thereupon a disturbance arose and they 
had to be put off the grounds. 

That is the fact with reference to what brought about, I think, 
those communications. At least those are the facts that have 
been reported to me. When these letters were offered before 
the Committee on Military Affairs I immediately telegraphed 
down there to find out the facts in regard to the navat station, 
although that committee had nothing to do with it. I received 
replies by wire, which I afterwards submitted to the com- 
mittee, and which appear in the hearings before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, giving the facts with reference to the 
matter, 

It is true that a portion of that site at Dinner Key was some- 
what low. They wanted it on the water. As stated, that is 
a Navy station, and they use hydroplanes and they have to 
come down in the water. They do not want it on high ground, 
and they want it to be fronting on the water. It has extensive 
frontage. The department concluded to raise the ground some- 
what, and as the most feasible way to do that and accomplish 
the two results at the same time—deepening the bay and filling 
in the ground—they used a dredge to pump from the bay the 
sand onto this ground, and therefore raise it, or some portion 
of it, to some extent, aceording to their plan. It was a per- 
fectly feasible and proper way to do, and a great many very 
handsome homes are built upon similar ground all along that 
bay for 8 or 10 miles up and down the coast about Miami. Mr. 
Fischer himself owns a vast amount of property that has been 
made in the same way, by pumping sand from the bay onto the 
land, and it has since been improved and magnificent residences 
and homes are built upon that sort of property. 

So that there is no foundation whatever for these statements; 
and the newspaper article is grossly unjust to the Navy sta- 
tion, as well as to the Signal Corps and to the people in that 
vicinity and to the whole subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I observe that since I began 
this statement the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has entered 
the Chamber. I will state that I have already read into the 
Ttecorp a newspaper statement purporting to have been sent out 
from Washington under date of March 27, alleging that informa- 
tion submitted to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has dis- 
closed graft in connection with the location of an aviation field 
at or near Miami, Fla. The remarks of the Senator from Florida 
IMr. FLETCHER] confirm the statement which I have already 
made that there is no Army aviation field there, and that there- 
fore a gross injustice has been done the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps in the newspaper report to which I have referred. 
The Senator from Florida has also stated that the hydroplane 
station which is located at the point mentioned was properly 
loented there, and that the objections which have been made 
to the location are unfounded. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rixd in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment. 


Mr. President, it is unfortunate for the public service that 
statements of this character are circulated in the press. It is 
of course always right, when graft occurs in connection with the 
public service, to expose it, in order that such transactions may 
be ted in the future, but this is a time when statements 
of this kind should not be made unless they are well founded. 

I now yield to the Senator from Indiana, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, with reference to the matter to 
which the Senator from Arkansas alludes, I would say that 
several days ago a letter came to me written by a gentleman 
whose intention I am sure was perfectly straightforward and 
honest, in which he conveyed the impression that a great deal 
of money was being injudiciously and unnecessarily spent on 
an aviation site in the neighborhood of Miami, Fla. I wrote 
to a friend at Miami, who was in a position to either corrobo- 
rate those alleged facts or refute them, and my answer from 
that gentleman was rather indefinite and inconclusive. 

I undertook, merely for the purpese of ascertaining whether 
or not the statement was true, te make some inquiries at the 
aviation section. I showed the letter that I received to the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and I did ask some 
questions at the Aviation Department. There I learned that 
the site was not being built by the Aviation Department of the 
Army at all; that it was something that was being done by the 
Navy. I therefore turned the letter over to a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, Senator Hanprne. Afterwards 
Senator Frercuer made an explanation to me of what was 
going on. 

Afterwards another Miami friend whom I have long known, 
he formerly having been a resident of Indiana—I refer to Mr. 
Frank B. Shutts—made a statement to me of what was going 
on or what had been done and the reason for it. I had a letter 
from the Navy Department also explaining it, and I am entirely 
satisfied that what is being done there is being done with 
good reason for it. I have never said anywhere or to anyone 
that a dollar was being spent injudiciously. I never made any 
charge to the press or any intimation of the kind in connec- 
tion with it. I merely made an inquiry following the receipt 
of a letter from a very reputable and responsible gentleman, 
who, as I said, I am sure thought he was bringing to the at- 
tention of somebody connected with the Government what he 
thought was an abuse. I am satisfied that the gentleman was 
mistaken. I never have made any statement to any newspaper 
man except to a correspondent of a Miami paper who came to 
me in the lobby here. He said he understood I had some 
letters. I said, “Yes; I have them; I do not know anything 
about this matter; I am making no charges,” and I turned them 
over to him. 

I am perfectly willing to say my present impression is that 
money is not being injudiciousty spent in that case, and I have 
never made any charge or intimation that anything of the sort 
was being done. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, when I rose I merely knew 
that there was no aviation site or field at Miami, Fla., and I 
was not informed as to the facts relating to the hydroplane sta- 
tion there, as disclosed by the Senator from Florida and as con- 
firmed by the statement of the Senator from Indiana. I am 
very glad to have the matter corrected, It is unfortunate that 
unfair and unfounded reflections should be made in the press 
of the country upon the military service. We are passing 
through «a very great crisis now, and the confidence of the 
public in the integrity of the men who are controlling the mili- 
tary forces of the Nation should not be unfairly diminished or 
weakened. We ought to support, wherever we can do so con- 
scientiously and consistently, the efforts of the military au- 
thorities to carry forward the mandates of Congress for the 
development of the various branches of the military service, so 
essential to win the war in which we are engaged. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me, in this con- 
nection, to put in the Recorn a few words? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course I had nothing to do with bring- 
ing this subject up, either before the Committee on Military 
Affairs or here, but in view of the insertion in the Recorp of 
the newspaper clippings I feel that the facts ought to be made to 
appear a little more fully than I stated them and my authority 
given for stating them. 

In just a minute, I should like to say that on the 29th of 
November last I was in Miami. Mr. T. J. Peters took me to 
this aviation station at Dinner Key. It was under process of 
being constructed. Some of the buildings were under way. The 
dredge was laying out in front of the grounds, in the bay, and 
some pumping was to be done to deepen the water and raise the 
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elevation of the site. There is a stretch of 4 or 5 miles of open 
waterway clear out to the Atlantic Ocean. It is an ideal place, 
and the air and the conditions are simply superb for aviation 
whether on land or on sea. The climate could not be excelled 
anywhere in the world. There is no foundation whatever for 
this sort of criticism, even if it was an Army station, for that 
matter. 

The Senator from Indiana never showed me these letters until 
he appeared before the Committee on Military Affairs, and I 
knew nothing about it until they were offered there. So I had 
no opportunity to furnish him any data to the contrary or to 
clear up or to make any refutation of the statements in the 
letters until they were furnished to the committee in the hear- 
ing. Then I immediately wired Mr. Peters to give me the facts 
about the situation, and he also took it up with the contractors, 
and I have their telegrams here. They are not very long, and 
I should like to have the telegrams inserted in the Recorp and a 
recent letter, received to-day from Mr. Peters, also on the same 
subject, which is very brief, giving the facts as regards the 
lands in that vicinity, and showing that because some of it had 
to be filled by pumping from the bay is no evidence at all that 
it is an undesirable site. I would just like to have these 
papers inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 

PETERS, FLA., March 28, 1918. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Your wire came 8 Recently Carl Fisher and George F. Gates 


came together to ner Key Aviation Camp and made uest that 
ee to inspect the unds and buildings. Not ing able 
0 


inspection, the uest was refused. They used abusive language and 
were ejected from the remises. The buildings are occupied and grounds 
carefully 3 is, I think, accounts for their letters of mis- 

resentation read by Senator New before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee yesterday. 


THOS. J. PETERS. 


PETERS, FLA., March £8, 2918. 
Senator D. U. FLETCH 


ER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Referring to your wire to Thomas J. Peters, we wish to thank you for the 
interest in us which you are taking. Letters read before Military Afairs 
Committee are not in accordance with facts, and we would be very glad 
if the committee would uest a report upon our responsibility and 
work from the Bureau of Yards and ks. All coger ig occupied or 
ready for occupation except three hangars recently added. ‘These will 
be ready within two weeks. Regret that department does not permit 
us to have photographs taken. 

Warp & Prive. 


Miami, FLA., March 28, 1918. 
Senator Duxcan U. Frere’ i 


HER. 
Washington, D. C.: 

We note comments on Dinner Key aviation station by some disgruntled 
landowner. This station located on merits of the available deep water 
zn front, which was required by Navy officials, The land was donated 
zor the nse of the Government. The fill that was necessary to make is 
made of sand and shell mixture. It was expensive to dredge, as the 
Navy specified where water should be made deeper, on account of ac- 
commodating their boats. Everyone at the Dinner Key station is well 
and happy, and it is considered the ideal naval air 8 

. G. SWELL, 
President Miami Chamber of Commerce. 


PETERS, FLA., March 28, 1918. 


Bon. D. U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Dinner Key site most appropriate location in this part of the State. 
Filling in gives pane elevation and drainage. Soil sand on top. Con- 
struction work highly praised by officials in charge. Contractors abso- 
lutely reliable and have met every requirement for efficiency, . — L 
and financially responsible. Building and material used thorough 
satisfactory. Every effort consistent with business management 
has been made to protect the Government’s interest with regard to 
cost. Proposed site at Sandpoint practically the same as Dinner Key 
was in the beginning. Will wire you again. 

THos. J. PETERS. 


PETERS, FLA., April 1, 1918. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Referring further to letters from Carl G. Fisher and 
George F. Gates, read before the Military Committee by Senator New 
on the 27th, stating that Dinner Key aviation site was a marsh, con- 
tractors irresponsible, and work unsatisfactory. 

I beg to inclose herewith a list of wealthy resident owners of the 
city of Miami, who have their homes located on land which was made 
by pumping soll out of the bottom of Biscayne Bay, the same as the 
Dinner y aviation camp site was made. If such d was objection- 
able it is hardly probable that this list of wealthy resident owners 
would haye built their homes on it. 

I regret the officer in charge at Dinner Key camp will not rmit 
photographs to be made of the grounds and buildings, as the buildings 
are finished in good shape and occupied, except three last large 
W 3 all of which will be completed inside of the time, 


Apr S 
Yours, truly, THOS. J. PETERS, 


This is a partial 17 5 of . who live on land that has been filled or 


raised by ya e sand from the bottom of the bay onto the same, 
just as it n done at Dinner ae 

Robert Henkel, of Detroit, Mich. (millionaire flour manufacturer), cost 
of home estimated at $50,000. 

Mr. Gray (wealthy winter tourist), cost of home at Belle Isle, $25,000. 

Mr. Mulford (weathy winter tourist), cost of home on Belle Isle, 


eee o neaon (wealthy winter tourist), cost of home on Belle Isle, 

The Belle Isle fill was made by Mr. Carl G. Fisher, of Indianapolis, 
Ind who sold these tracts of land to the parties mentioned. 

Mr. James Deering’s palatial million-dollar home was built largely on 
filled land and practically all of his grounds fronting on Biscayne Bay 
were at one time a swamp, the same as at Dinner Key. 

Mr. Arthur Curtis James, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. His home while 
— = high land, the front part of the place for about 1,000 feet is all 

and, 

Mr. W. J. Matheson, of the Corn Products Refining Co. His home in 
Point View subdivision is all filled land, being at one time the bottom 
of Biscayne Bay. 

Mr. L. T. Highleyman, resident of the Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., 
recently sold his home in Point View for ee 

Mr. E. C. McGraw, president of the McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., of 
800 Ohio, has a home there which cost between $50,000 and 


Mr. J. P. Logan has a similar home. 
5 20 05 Point View has a great many residences costing from $5,000 
o N je 


Miramar, another high-class residential subdivision, which is prac- 
tically all filled land: 
Mr. E. C. Hinnmann, of Battle Creek, Mich., owns a home in Miramar. 
Mr. Van Camp, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Mr. W. P. Adams, of Chi- 
cago. and a number of others, including Mr. E. C. Romfh, president of 
the First National Bank, have homes costing from $5,000 to $20,000. 


PROOF IN CASE OF DEATH OF SOLDIERS, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator from North Carolina to 
yield to me for just a moment to submit a report upon a bill 
from the Finance Committee and to ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I will state, Mr. President, that the only 
object of the bill is to dispense with the usual requirements of 
proof of death in the case of soldiers who are insured by the 
United States Government. It provides that the report from the 
War Department, that is, the certificate of the Adjutant General 
to the effect that they have been killed in action, shall be suffi- 
cient to prove the death. 

I report from the Committee on Finance favorably without 
amendment the bill (S. 3475) to prescribe a requisite form of 
proof of death under policies or contracts of insurance cover- 
ing the lives of persons in or serving with or attached to the 
military forces of the United States, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 361) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Commitfee of the. 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enactcd, etc., That in all cases arising under policies or con- 
tracts of insurance covering the lives of members of the military or 
naval forces of the United States or the lives of persons serving with or 
attached to such forces, proof of death of insured shall be deemed to 
be complete, either in an action in any court of the United States or of 
the States and Territories thereof, or in any formal proof of death 
required in any policy or contract to be presented to the insurer by or 
on behalf of the ciary, when there shall be presented in such court 
or to such insurer a certificate of death executed a The Adjutant 
gaei of the Army of the United States setting forth the following 


cts: 
First, name of deceased ; second, rank or designation of the deceased ; 
third, name of organization of which deceased was a member, or with 
which he was serving or to which he was attached; fourth, that de- 
ceased has been officially reported as having been killed in action or as 
having died from other causes or has been officially reported missing, 
and that after fnll inquiry no information has been obtained whi 
would indicate that he is not dead and that it has, therefore, bapn 

resumed for official 8 that he died on or singe the date he was 

us missed; fifth, the date on which the deceased was officially re- 

rted to have been killed or to have died from other causes or to have 
teen missing; and sixth, the name and address of next of kin as given 
by deceased upon entering the service. 

Sec. 2. That in all cases where the insurer, upon proof of death made 
as in section 1 hereof provided, shall voluntari 7 pay to the beneficiary 
the amount due under the policy or contract of insurance, and it shail 
subsequently be established that the insured is alive. and the beneficiary 
shall, on demand made therefor, refuse or fail to refund to the insurer 
the amount of the payment so made, then there shall be paid to the 
insurer, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the amount by which the payment so made to the said beneficiary shall 
exceed the actuarial reserve maintained by the insurer in respect to 
such policy or contract of insurance at the date on which the said 
payment is made: Provided, That as a condition gee to the pay- 
ment by the United States of the amount aforesaid to said insurer, said 
insurer shall to the United States all its claim and right of 
action against d beneficiary for a refund and repayment of the 
amount paid as aforesaid to such beneficiary. 

Src. 3. That The Adjutant General of the Army be, and he hereby is, 
directed upon request from any person claiming to be a beneficiary 
under a contract or policy of insurance mentioned in section 1 of this 
act to furnish to such beneficiary the certificate of death provided for 
in section 1 of this act in all cases where the records of his office 
disclose that the Ranan alleged to have been thus insured is dead or 
is presumed for official purposes to be dead. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, 
of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the bill before the Senate is 
a bill to punish disloyalty. I am going to violate what seems 
to be the regular order to-day by taking a very few moments 
in a discussion of this bill. Sefiators may be shocked at this 
statement, but nevertheless I am going to talk about the bill 
itself for just a very few moments, 

I am in very hearty sympathy with the purposes of this bill. 

The object and purpose of it is to punish the disloyal in our 
country at this time. Surely this is a high and worthy purpose. 
Surely it is a purpose in which we can all agree. For myself I 
had no idea until the recent election in Wisconsin that there 
were so many disloyal people in this country. If my opinion 
had been asked before that election I would have said that I did 
not believe there were 100,000 disloyal men in the whole United 
States, much less in any one State. When we think of this ex- 
pression of disloyalty in our country it is high time that we were 
taking steps to stamp it out. 
This bill will certainly go a long way toward stamping it out. 
If we can not reason with men to be loyal it is high time we 
‘forced them to be loyal. A man who has no more sense than 
to think that some other government is greater or better than the 
“American Government, or that some other constitution is greater 
or better than the American Constitution, ought not to be in this 
country, and it is a pity we could not deport him instead of put- 
ting him in the penitentiary. The man who is so unpatriotic 
as to be willing to cast aspersions upon our flag, or upon our 
bonds, or upon the uniform, or against our Army and Navy, or 
against the Government of the United States, ought to be put 
in the penitentiary and kept there the balance of his days. So 
the punishment awarded in this bill seems to be a very reason- 
able one for the high crime of which a person would be guilty 
if he violated its provisions. 

Mr. President, in Tennessee, I am glad to say, there is no 
spirit of disloyalty. I know of no one and have heard of no one 
down there who is not whole-heartedly loyal to the American 

Government, to the American Constitution, to the flag, to the 
Army, and to the Navy, and who does not desire the defeat of 
the Germans in this war. Our people are intensely patriotic. We 
have few of foreign birth among us, and those of foreign birth 
and lineage are for America. The people of Tennessee are per- 
haps as purely American as any in this country. This law wili 
have no terrors for them, but I believe nothing could please them 
better than its early enactment. 

Mr. President, this is a drastic law. It ought to be drastic. 
But it is only drastic toward the disloyal. Loyal persons have 
‘nothing whatever to fear from it. No one can defend disloyalty 
at such a time as this or at any time. Our Government has a 
t task before it. Our Army and Navy arg fighting our 
battles. We already have hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
fighting for our Government, and our Constitution, and our flag 
in foreign lands. Surely we should not permit anyone back here 

our own country to decry against or defame the very institu- 
tons which these soldiers and sailors have gone abroad to defend 

nd protect and are offering up their lives to defend and protect. 
If we permit it we are not upholding and defending our soldiers 
and sailors. Surely no loyal citizen will object to this law, and 
I do not think a disloyal person ought even be heard to make a 
suggestion about it. If any man or woman is disloyal to America 
in this time of her trouble he or she should get out or be trans- 
ported out of America and never permitted to return. 

Necessarily in passing a bill of this kind, it seems to me we 
ought to be particular about the wording of it, as was pointed 
out yesterday by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez]. Accordingly that is the only thing to which I now 
wish to call the attention of the Senate. I will ask Senators to 
take copies of the bill and look first on page 2, in line 4, at the 
words “ military or naval forces.” It will be seen from an ex- 
amination of this clause of the bill that it is made an offense 
to “interfere with the operation or success of the military or 
naval forces of the United States.” This is absolutely right. 
In line 22 of the bill, on the same page, where we might naturally 
expect to see the term “ military or naval forces,” it is changed 
into “soldiers or sailors of the United States,” and so on the 


first line of page 3 it will be seen that the term “soldiers or 
sailors of the United States” is used. The term “ military or 
naval forces should be used all through the bill. 

Manifestly there ought to be a correction there. I imagine it 
was the purpose of the framers of the bill to make it an offense 
to abuse the Army or Navy or the military or naval forces, using 
the terms collectively. It certainly is not intended to make it 
an offense, for instance, for a private citizen, if he should get 
into a difficulty with a soldier while the soldier is not engaged 
in his duties, to use an improper epithet toward the soldier or 
to abuse him personally. In other words, it is not intended to 
be personal, but it intends to refer to the Army and Navy col- 
lectively. I have therefore offered an amendment, which has 
been printed, striking out the words “ soldiers or sailors,” in line 
22 of page 2 and in line 1 on page 3, and substituting the words 
„military or naval forces.” I hope the acting chairman of the 
committee will be willing to agree to that amendment. I will 
ask him to agree to that amendment, because I know that was 
manifestly the purpose of the committee in reporting it out. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 
et he McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator in charge of the 

St. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think it would have the effect the 
Senator suggests, because it speaks of soldiers and sailors as a 
class. I do not see that there should be any doubt about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I think the 
Same expression ought to be used all through the section; in 
other words, inasmuch as the words “ military or naval forces ” 
are used as in the first part of this section, the same words 
should be used in the second and third parts where the subject 
occurs. There should be uniformity, and if different terms are 
used it will give rise to the view that a different class of persons 
or that individuals are intended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose some one would abuse soldiers as 
a class—the Army or the Navy 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would come in under the head of 
military or naval forces. I think the words “ military or naval 
forces“ are better than the words “Army or Navy.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are they not more restrictive? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think not. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. A person might abuse the Army and Navy 
and bring into contempt soldiers and sailors as a class, but 
whether abusing soldiers or sailors of the United States would 
be abusing the Army or the Navy is a question I want to think 
about. 

Mr. McKELLAR. . The Senator is making a distinction be- 
tween the expression “ soldiers and sailors” and the expression 
“Army and Navy.” My amendment is to substitute the words 
“ military or naval forces,“ which will have precisely the effect 
5 Senator has in mind. I yield to the Senator from South 

ota. 

Mr. STERLING. I think there was some reason for the dis- 
tinction made in the language of the bill. Where it refers to 
military or naval forces it refers to any “false reports or false 
statements with intent to interfere with the operation or suc- 
cess of the military Or naval forces.“ When it refers to soldiers 
and sailors, in line 22, to which the Senator has called atten- 
tion, it seems to me it refers more particularly to the soldiers 
and sailors of the United States as such and not to the Army 
of the United States or the Navy of the United States, and the 
language might not interfere with the operation of the military 
and nayal forces of the United States. Epithets against soldiers 
and sailors are in the same class, for example, as epithets used 
against the flag or the uniform of soldiers or sailors. It seems 
to me there is some reason for the distinction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator think that the present 
provision as to soldiers or sailors was intended to apply to in- 
dividual soldiers or sailors? For instance, if a civilian stated 
any thing disrespectful about any particular soldier as a man, 
and not referring to the Army or Navy at all in connection there- 
with, would he violate the act? 

Mr. STERLING. A reference in an abusive or contemptuous 
way to discourage the soldiers 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would come entirely under“ military 
or naval forces.” 

Mr. STERLING. I hardly think it would. I think there is 
some distinction made there. One is intereference with military 
operations and the other will not interfere with military opera- 
tions and yet something that ought not to be borne by people 
interested in the maintenance of the soldiers who go to make 
up our Army or Navy. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 


Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, 


` 
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Mr. GORE. I desire to ask the Senator from South Dakota 
if he thinks the words “ soldiers or sailors” as used in the bill 
refer to soldiers taken collectively and in the aggregate? 

Mr. STERLING. I think not. I think they may refer to a 
division or to a regiment. 

Mr. GORE. If so, then the word “army” or the words 
military forces” should be substituted, should they not? 

Mr. STERLING. If so—— 

Mr. GORE. Here is what I had in mind, the incident that 
occurred at Houston, Tex., which was participated in by a 
number of soldiers. A number of murders were committed by 
colored soldiers. They have been court-martialed. I do not 
know whether they have been executed or not. Would a criti- 
cism of the men avho participated in that riot and did the killing 
come within the purview of this act? 

Mr. STERLING. I think not. 

Mr. GORE. Would it not come within the purview of the act 
if you merely use the word “ soldiers“? 

Mr. STERLING. I think that would hardly come within the 
purview of the act. It would not be an offense for which any- 
body would be punishable to criticize soldiers who acted as 
those soldiers did. 

Mr. GORE. I take it that is the very point the Senator from 
Tennessee is trying to drive home. I think the language of 
the bill would make it an offense to criticize those murderers, 
if I may be permitted to allude to them as murderers. I think 
they were convicted by court-martial. 

Mr. STERLING. If scurrilous or contemptuous langunge 
was used against a regiment or division of soldiers or against 
soldiers in cantonments—for example, in a particular can- 
tonment—it would be wholly unjustifiable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator, if he will look 
at the clause on page 2, line 4, he will find the words “ mili- 
tary or naval forces” will do all he is contending for. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention very briefly to two or 
three other words. I am in entire sympathy with the substi- 
tution of the word “intended” for the word “ calculated,” 
which question has already been fully argued by various Sen- 
ators. “Calculated” is not a legal term and intended“ is. 
It would clear up the situation very much and make everybody 
understand just what the law is to use the word “ intended.” 
In that portion of the bill found in lines 4, 5, 6, and 7, on 
page 3, about which I asked a question yesterday as to its 
meaning, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrzgl has intro- 
duced an amendment and had it printed, to insert after the 
word “any,” on line F of page 3, the words “legal order of 
any,” which will make that clause absolutely certain and will 
not lead to the result that I feared on yesterday it might lead 
to, It will clear it up; and I hope that amendment will be 
adopted. We must not make legitimate criticism of official 
conduct a crime. This act is to punish disloyalty, not to pun- 
ish those who want to see the greatest efficiency in prosecuting 
our enemies, 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. With pleasure. 

Mr. MYERS. In regard to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia, suppose some disloyal person would indulge in a 
harangue before a crowd which would cause some members of 
the crowd to resist the officer who ordered them to 
when they were making disloyal remarks, where would the 
order be? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The order would be from the duly con- 
stituted authority. He would be acting in his legal capacity, 
and it would certainly render the person thus inciting and in- 
flaming resistance liable under the bill as amended by the 
Senator from Georgia, just as it would under the bill unamended. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator means a verbal order to the crowd 
to disperse. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If he had legal authority, it would, 
whether the authority was verbal or written. If an officer is 
acting under authority of law, it is immaterial whether his 
authority is verbal or written in cases like the one the Senator 
has in mind. 

Mr. MYERS. Suppose they were making a disturbance as 
the result of disloyal remarks, and an officer would undertake 
to arrest one of them and to take him to jail, and he would 
resist the officer, where would the legal order be? He would 
be arresting a man on the spot for violating the law. He would 
have no legal order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He has a legal order, and the authority 
for that is placed by the statute in his hands, A statutory 
authority to make an arrest in the case supposed by the Sen- 
ator is as much a legal order as if it were written out, 


— 


Mr. MYERS. He would have authority of law, but he is not 
putting in force any legal order of the court. It seems to me 
to be very complicated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand what the Senator desires to 
accomplish by this provision, and I understand that it is a 
matter of prime importance in his State. I am inclined to 
yield to any suggestion he and others situated as he is may 
make about the matter, but it seems to me it would clear it up 
and give the exact force which was intended to be given if 
words were inserted so as to read “any legal order of.“ To 
leave it as it is might be to give the clause a scope that is not 
intended. 

Mr. MYERS. In regard to substituting the word “ intended“ 
for the word “calculated,” suppose a charge were made and a 
man put on trial for using language in contempt of our form 
of government and the language was proven, and the defendant 
would testify that he had no intent to bring our Government 
into disrepute, and the court would instruct the jury that not 
only the utterance of the words be proven beyond all reasonable 
doubt, but the fact that by uttering them he intended to bring 
the Government into disrepute must be proved beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, how would you prove the intent? 

Mr. McKELLAR. All I can say to the Senator is that I 
think the difference between “calculated” and “ intended,” as 
used in this bill, is largely no difference at all. It is the differ- 
ence between tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Mr. MYERS. Let me illustrate it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think either word is all right, and I do 
not think the difference between them has merited all the de- 
bate which has been had about it. The only thing about it is 
that the word “intended” is a legal term that has been in- 
terpreted from time immemorial by our courts and we know 
exactly what it means, whereas the word “ calculated” is not 
such a legal term. It seems to me that we ought to use the 
legal term; that is all. 

Mr. MYERS. There is this difference: The word “ calcu- 
lated” is used here to qualify the language; it is calculated to 
have a certain result. It qualifies and describes the language. 
The language uttered is subject to the word “calculated,” 
whereas “intended” means what the man has in his heart. I 
think there is a distinction. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not agree with the Senator that the 
difference exists that he thinks exists about the use of these 
words. I think it is a very immaterial difference. It does not 
amount to enough to discuss it, and I am going to vote for the 
bill regardless of whether the word “calculated” or the word 
intended“ is used. It is immaterial, in my judgment. 

Mr. President, this is all I intend to say about the bill. I 
think we ought to be careful about its phraseology. I am 
heartily in favor of the bill. I think it should pass, and I hope 
it will be passed this afternoon. The debate on the bill yester- 
day was most helpful and most interesting, and we will have a 
better bill because of it; but it does seem to me a bill of this 
importance, when we have had such an illustration as has re- 
cently been given us in Wisconsin as to the necessity of acting 
upon this question, ought to have action, and we ought to take 
action now. I hope the Senate will pass the bill this after- 
noon. We ought not to delay it a day longer. We should let 
the country know that we are a unit against disloyalty. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is very evident that there 
is no quorum present. I am informed that it will be impossible 
to get a quorum this afternoon. Many Senators are away 
making patriotic speeches for the liberty loan issue. I have 
found that they can not be here, and therefore I am compelled 
to let the bill go over until Monday. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will yield to me for a mo- 
ment I want to say just a word with regard to the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am very much in favor 
of the bill. In some respects it does not go as far as I would 
like to have it go. I am obliged to be away on Monday and 
Tuesday to aid in a small way in the liberty bond sale. If I 
were here I would vote for the bill. I simply wanted the RECORD 
to show that fact. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the telegram which I send to the 
desk be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 6, 1918, 
Hon. Lez S. OVERMAN, 
e of 8716, and Pn all pat country. are expressing 
e y . 
the earnest ho S pine Easiness Chee ee 
lahne of altore and spies. Effective laws — out . 10 the 


supreme need of hour that Congress can meet, 
JOSEPH DANIELS, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if there were no objection to 
this bill I should like to have it passed this evening, but I know 
there are certain Senators who desire to be heard ppon it, and I 
do not want to press it when those Senators are a t and can 
not be here. I therefore move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. e 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday next at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, April 8, 1918, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, April 6, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Thou, who art ever constant in Thy ministrations and 
always interested in the welfare of Thy children, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever; help us to renew our confidence in 
Thee and make us faithful to our duties, both private and public; 
that we may fulfill our destiny upon the earth and hear at last 
the “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

This we ask in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

ae Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


MAIL ADDRESSED TO AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads from the further con- 
sideration of House resolution 296, and ask for its immediate 
adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 296. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be requested to furnish the 
House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
information relative to the amount of mail matter which has been 
addressed to members of the American Expeditionary Force during the 
past 30 days of the class which has now been restricted in transporta- 
tion; also information relative to the amount of mail matter that has 
been sent to members of the American Expeditionary Force by the 
Committee on Public Information, how it has been distributed, and 
haba top mail matter of this kind has been restricted in further trans- 
portation, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIECES FOR ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 8764. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8764) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pleces in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of 
the State of Illinois into the Union, 

Be it enacted, etc., That, as soon as practicable, and in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State of 
Illinois into the Union as a State, there shall be coined at the mints 
of the United States 50-cent oca tọ the number of 200,000, such 
50-cent pieces to be of the standard troy 85 5 composition, diameter, 
device, and design as shall be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with 
the approval cf the Secretary of the Treasury, and said 5' nt pieces 
shall be legal tender in any payment to the amount of their face value. 

Sec. 2. That all laws now in force relating to the minor coins of 
the United States and the coining or striking of the same, nuana 
and Lae the porem of coinage, aprovi ng for tle Ri e o 
material and for the transportation, distribution, and redemption of 
the coins, for the prevention of debasement or counterfeiting, for 
security of the coin, or for any other purpose, whether said laws are 
3 or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the coinage 

erein authorized. 


Also, the following committee amendments were read: 


Pago 1, line 6, after the words “ United States,” insert the word 

“silyer.” 

4 On page 1, line 7, strike out the word “two” and insert the word 
one,’ 


So that as amended the lines will read: 
There shall be cones 16 the sg of the United States silver 50-cent 
0 


pieces to the number 00,000, e 
Mr. KITCHIN, Mr, 8 , reserving pis right to object, 
ee? 


is that a unanimous report from the commit! 


Mr. WHEELER. It is a unanimous report of the committee; 
yes, sir. There is no objection to this bill at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you know whether or not the committee 
conferred with the Treasury Department? 

Mr. WHEELER, I conferred with the Treasury Department, 
and I have a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury in 
which he states he will be glad to coin them if the bill is 
passed; and also I have a letter from Mr. Baker, the Director 
of the Mint, saying he has no objection to the bill. There is 
no expense whatever attached to the Government, and the 
State of Illinois, by an act a few years ago, appointed 14 cen- 
tennial commissioners for the purpose of celebrating the anni- 
versary this year of the admission of the State of Illinois into 
ee Union, and they are celebrating it in every county of the 

tate. } ` 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course it is at no cost to the Treasury 
Department at all? 

Mr. WHEELER. None whatever. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The State pays it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman know whether there is 
any precedent for this or not? 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I mean in the case of a State celebrating 
the anniversary of the admission of the State into the Union? 

Mr. WHEELER. I can not say. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no objection on that account. : 

Mr. WHEELER. At the World's Fair in Chicago this was 
done, and also at the exposition in St. Louis, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that the Treasury Department 
and the Director of the Mint passed on it and raised no 
objection? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Director of the Mint stated to me that 
he had no objection to this bill. . 

Mr. ASHBROOK, If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to say, as chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, that this bill was considered by that committee 
and it was the unanimous report of the committee that the bill 
should be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unant- 
mous consent that it be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the other amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Third committee amendment: Page 2, line 12, insert the following 


Pre Proctded, That the Government shall not be subject to the expense 
of making the necessary dies and other preparations for this coinage.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WHEELER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House not to exceed three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for not to exceed three min- 
utes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Committee on 
Education, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the stenographie report of the proceed- 
ings held in the caucus room of the House Office Building on 
Wednesday, April 3, 1918, on the oecasion of the official an- 
nouncement by the Commissioner of Education, on behalf of 
the Government, of the award for the best creed of an Amer- 
ican citizen. The award was made to Mr. William Tylor Page, 
a veteran employee of the House, and“ The American's Creed,” 
of which he is the author, was accepted in appropriate remarks 
by Speaker CLARK and former Speaker CANNON. 

I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that this creed is brief, but it 
expresses the sentiments of every loyal American citizen. I 
sincerely trust it will be taught in every school and that it will 
be committed to memory by every man, woman, and child in 
the United States, I am sure, when I say I want to sincerely 
and heartily congratulate this efficient employee upon his suc- 
cess, not so much in winning the $1,000 but for the heritage 
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which he can leave to his relatives and children, that I but ex- 
press the sentiment of each and every Member of this House, 
and I trust my request will not only be granted but that the 
Committee on Printing may deem it appropriate to make the 


proceedings a public document. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks uaa 
mous consent to have the proceedings printed in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA., 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, House bill 10887, 
relative to weights and measures in the District of Columbia, 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. I have spoken to the chairman of that committee, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sisus], with a view to asking 
that the reference be changed from that committee to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and I now make that 


request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks that 
the reference of the bill be changed from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures is not es- 
pecially anxious to load up with propositions of this kind, but 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Kentucky why 
this bill should be referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia rather than to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures if it has to do with coinage, weights, and meas- 
ures? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would say to the gentleman 
that if he wants the bill he is perfectly welcome to it. The 
gentleman from Tennessee wishes to get rid of it. It relates 
to weights and measures in the District of Columbia. If the 
gentleman will make a motion to have it transferred to his 
committee, I will agree to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 
[Laughter. } 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reference asked for 
will be made. 

There was no objection. 

NEW LIBERTY LOAN. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. To ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk read a telegram showing how the liberty bonds are going 
out in Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Indiana asks one 
minute in which to have read a telegram. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the telegram. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
East CHICAGO, IND., April &, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM R. Woo) 


Washington, D. O.: 


Since 6 o’clock to-night the * of the city of East Chica 
County, Ind., have purchased their full quota, $780,000 worth ot tana 
liberty loan bonds, and will purchase many hundred thousands dollars 
additional before the drive is over. 
LIBERTY Loan COMMITTEE, 
Water J, Ritny, Chairman. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia rise? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I ask for one minute to have a tele- 
gram read in the Recorp in regard to liberty bonds. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous eonsent for one minute in which to have read a telegram 
in regard to liberty bonds. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TRION, GA., April d, 1918. 
Congressman GORDON LEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Chattanooga County quota third liberty loan oversubscribed to-day. 
Trion district quota doubled. 
N. K. 


County Chairman. 
W. I. BENN 
District ‘Chairman, 
BUSINESS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I present a privileged report (No. 472). 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 


BITTING, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 301. 


Resolved, That Monday, the 8th day of April, 
after the reading of the Journal, be, and is hereby, set apart for the 
consideration of such business as may be presented by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, not to include 1 siti making appro riations 
for the support of the Army or the Military Academ. and if any 
bill shall be under consideration and not disposed of w én the House 
adjourns on that day, the consideration of such bill shall continue 
from day to day, immediately after the reading of the Journal, until 
disposed of. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to interrupt the 
gentleman just a minute. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that the gentleman put that in the 
shape of a unanimous-consent request. I am sure that the 
House would give unanimous consent. Not a Member would 
object, and it would appear a great deal better that the House 
gave unanimous consent to the consideration of the bills than 
to be put in the position to have to get a rule to consider them. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON], of course, has 
Monday, District day, and I am sure that he will not object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Next Monday under the rule is 
District day. I would not object, provided I can come to 
some understanding with the majority leader that there will be 
no effort to take the following day from my committee. 

The SPEAKER. No unanimous request has been made. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I make that suggestion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like to have some ex- 
pression from the gentleman from North Carolina that there 
will be no effort to take away the next District day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. I can say that, for my part, if the gen- 
tleman surrenders the coming Monday I would be willing to 
give him another day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am willing to ask unanimous 
consent, if the gentleman from North Carolina prefers it should 
be done in that way. 

Let me explain what the rule is and the necessity for it. The 
Committee on Military Affairs has on the several calendars of 
this House at this time a number of bills—I think perhaps 12 
or 15 in all; maybe more—some of them of very great urgency, 
and all of them are so related to the war as to entitle them to 
prompt consideration. Now, it is the purpose to undertake to 
give the committee that day, in order that they may dispose of 
these bills. The appropriation bill is expressly excluded from 
that rule, and I may state that the quota bill or resolution—the 
Senate joint resolution 123—amending the draft law, will not 
come up on that day, although it would be in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN.. Why not? Why should it not come up? 
That is one of the most important bills we have. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
that there is an agreement in the Committee on Military Affairs 
touching that question. It will probably come in under a rule 
of its own, if a rule is necessary, on Thursday, perhaps. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
suggest that there is no more important bill pending in the 
Committee on Military Affairs, or in the House from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, than the change in the draft law, 
and I sincerely hope that there will be no agreement between 
the members of the Committee on Military Affairs that will post- 
pone the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think they have already 
agreed upon the time they will present it. 

Mr. MADDEN. When do they propose to call it up? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think next Thursday. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman from Tennessee will yield, I 
think I can satisfy the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENT. When the so-called quota bill was reported out 
of committee the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], the 
ranking minority Member, was called to Wisconsin, and we 
agreed to hold it up during his absence; and then the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], who was leading the 
minority report, was called to Nebraska, and we had an agree- 
ment that we would not call it up until he returned. 

He is expected back Monday or Tuesday, and as soon as he 
gets back the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] and 
myself will ask the Committee on Rules to report that rule im- 
mediately, and I hope it can be considered on next Thursday. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I ask one further question in connection 
with it? Suppose the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] does not get back before Thursday, will there be any 
further postponement? 

Mr. POU. No; there will not. 
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Mr. DENT. I do not expect to ask any further postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Beyond next Thursday? 

Mr. DENT. I hope it will be Thursday. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope it will be. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Permit me to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama a question. Is the delay in the passage of this so-called 
draft bill until Thursday, or until the latter part of next week, 
delaying the actual draft proceedings of the War Department? 

Mr. DENT. Oh, I think not at all; Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. It could not do it. 

Mr. DENT. Because the arrangements have been made for 
the draft, and the War Department is not ready yet to fill up 
camps with the second quota. I do not think it will mean any 
delay at all in the second draft. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DENT] that the delay of this bill until 
Thursday can not delay the draft, because the very purpose of 
that bill is to place the quota basis on what will be known as 
class 1 under the new plan of the questionnaire. The depart- 
ment has not the returns from the local and district boards as 
to the number that will be placed in class 1. They can not pos- 
sibly proceed with the draft until they get returns from all the 
local boards and the district boards as to the number placed in 
class 1. These boards are now classifying these registrants, to 
place them in the different classes. Some members of the com- 
mittee thought we ought to have that information before we 
acted on this bill, because every Member of the House will want 
to know the number placed in class 1, so as to be able to de- 
termine and know the effect of the change. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WISE. Tes. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say that the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral informed me a day or two ago that they have the full re- 
turns from all the States except two. 

Mr. WISE. Our committee and different members of the 
committee have been trying to get that information from the 
provost marshal. As I understand it, he has not yet received 
and furnished the committee with that information. 

Mr. KAHN. He has not furnished it to me, because I did not 
ask for it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield 
further on that matter, which is not involved in this rule, and I 
would like to make this further statement, and then I will yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. The rule pro- 
vides that if at the time the House adjourns on Monday it has 
a bill under consideration, the consideration of that particular 
bill may be continued on the following day until it is concluded. 
That does not mean, of course, that any other bill except the one 
pending at the time of adjournment on Monday can be consid- 
ered on the following day. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Right at that point I want to ask the gen- 
tleman to yield. It is possible that a bill of considerable con- 
troversy may be taken up Monday and then, under the order now 
proposed, be made a continuing order from day to day. We have 
reached a point where we have got either to speed up the supply 
bills, or all talk of adjournment by July or August or Septem- 
ber is going to disappear into thin air. There is no use decelv- 
ing ourselves, and I do not want to see orders made that are 
going to interfere with the passage of the necessary supply bills. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me say this to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky: It is necessary to pass the supply bills, of 
course. We all realize that. But surely it is necessary to pass 
the military bills—those directly related to the present war. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; but it is one thing to call a military 
bill one directly related to the war, and it is another thing to 
bring up a bill of less importance and make it the medium for a 
lot of delay. We had a bill here last week and spent a full week 
on it. We are simply wasting days in the consideration of bills 
that ought to be passed very much more rapidly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is quite correct about that, and while it has not been the policy 
of the Committee on Rules for many years to bring in what are 
known as drastic rules, limiting the time of debate and cutting 
off amendments, I want to say for myself that I think the busi- 
ness of this House has about reached the period where we are 
going to have to make up our minds in the future to vote for 
rules somewhat more drastic than those for which we have been 
voting—rules cutting debate to the bone and cutting off amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield further to me, 
the remedy is in our own hands. If we will simply be honest 
with ourselves and talk only about business, and for no other 
purpose, we can get through with these bills without days and, 
weeks of discussion. [Applause.] 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Then indeed we will see the 
dawn of the millenium. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to prefer a request for 
unanimous consent that this resolution may pass. Before I do 
that I want to yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] such time as he may desire. Then I shall prefer the re- 
quest for unanimous consent that the resolution pass. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Without further debate? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Without further debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Rules had a request from the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs and the ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee and other members of that committee, supplemented by. 
requests from the War Department and from others interested 
in the legislation. The President is urging the passage of some 
bills that are made in order by this resolution. It is most im- 
portant that some of these bills be enacted at the earliest day 
possible. The committee thought that there was no matter 
more pressing than some bills made in order by the resolution. 
The Committee on Military Affairs is given discretion to call up 
bills in the order of their importance and give them precedence 
in that order. First, the request was to give a rule making 
these bills in order under a number of rules. We thought the 
time of the House could be conserved and public business ex- 
pedited by bringing in a rule making all bills in order in this 
way. I sincerely hope that the resolution will be agreed to by 
unanimous consent. 4 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution may pass. 

Mr. SMALL. Reserving the right to object, for the purpose 
of asking a question, as I understand, consent involves the 
proposition that if any bill is pending and not concluded on 
Monday when adjournment takes place, that that particular bill 
goes over and no other. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution pass. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 9352. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for an Assistant Secretary of War,“ approved March 5, 1890, 
and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On April 2, 1918: 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution authorizing the granting of in- 
surance under the act entitled “An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury, 
Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the 
act approved October 6, 1917, on application by a person other 
than the person to be insured. 

On April 6, 1918: 

H. R. 9352. An act to amend an act entitled “An act provid- 
ing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 1800, 
and for other purposes, 

PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 450). 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 2316) to promote export trade, and for other pur- 
poses, and I ask unanimous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the re- 
port. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2316) to promote export trade, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 8. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 5 and 6: That the House recede from 


its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 5 
and 6, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In 
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lieu of the matter stricken out and the matter inserted by said 
amendments strike out in lines 1, 2, and 3, page 3, all of section 
2 after the word “or,” in line 1, page 3; the matter stricken out 
being “intentionally and unduly enhances prices within the 
United States of commodities of the class exported by such asso- 
ciation,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ intentionally 
enhances or depresses prices within the United States of com- 
modities of the class exported by such association, or which sub- 
stantially lessens competition within the United States or other- 
wise restrains trade therein“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 18, page 5, in 
addition to the matter stricken out by the Senate amendment 
strike out the words “ and unduly,” and in addition to the words 
added by the Senate amendment add in line 20, page 5, after the 
word “association” and before the word “it,” the following: 
“or which substantially lessens competition within the United 
States or otherwise restrains trade therein”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

E. Y. Wenn, 

O. O. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAÐ, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

ATLEE POMERENE, 

Jor T. ROBINSON, 

Abert B. CUMMINS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2316) to promote export trade, 
and for other purposes, submit the following written statement 
explaining the effect of the action agreed on: 

On amendments Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, on which the House 
recedes: Have the effect of excluding from the comprehensive 
definition given in the section of “ export trade” the selling of 
the goods, wares, or merchandise for resale as well as for con- 
sumption within the United States or any Territory thereof. 

On amendments Nos. 5 and 6, on which the House recedes 
with amendments: Do not substantially change the act. The 
language substituted was agreed upon in conference as more 
clearly and accurately defining the things which an association 
formed under the provisions of this act could not do and be 
protected by the provisions of the act. 

On amendment No. 7: Is a change in language used to make it 
conform to the amendments made in Nos. 6 and 7. 

On amendment No. 8: The Senate here recedes, which leaves 
the matter involved as originally passed by the House. 

E. Y. WEBB, 

C. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD rose. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the passage 
of this bill, As I have signed this conference report, a word of 
explanation seems to me necessary. I have signed the re- 
port on the theory that in doing so I was acting for the House 
in carrying out its views rather than my individual views. In 
making this explanation I do not desire to enter into any ex- 
tended argument in regard to the merits of the bill. I only 
wish to call attention, briefly, to some reasons for my opposition. 

I am satisfied that when this becomes a law, if it is taken 
advantage of by the various industries in this country, as it 
may be, we shall have, in effect, by indirection repealed the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. I have consulted a number of differ- 
ent lawyers in reference to this matter, thinking that perhaps 
in my zeal to preserve that law I might be oversolicitous and 
mistaken; but I find that, after explaining the bill to them, 
nearly all substantially agree with the view I entertain. There 
are Members on this floor who will vote for this report that en- 
tirely agree with my position. There are men now charged 
with the enforcement of the Sherman antitrust law that do not 
hesitate to express the same views. 

Let me say in explanation of my position that the object of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act is to preserve competition. It has 
been repeatedly stated by the Supreme Court that that was the 
prime object in enacting it. Now, how does it seek to do that? 
It does it by condemning combinations, contracts, and conspira- 
cies to create trusts or monopolies or otherwise restrain trade. 

What does this bill do? Instead of condemning such con- 
tracts, combinations, and conspiracies it expressly authorizes 


them and then attempts to limit their operation to the foreign 
trade. Gentlemen say we are only creating agents for the pur- 
pose of carrying on foreign trade. That is not true at all. 
This bill expressly authorizes every industry in the United 
States that is engaged in the domestic trade to combine in any 
way it may see fit. That means that every shoe factory, every 
cotton mill, every sawmill, and all other industries may com- 
bine by a contract as one corporation. When such combinations 
have been entered into, what becomes of the restriction that 
they must confine their operations to the domestic trade? 

Let me illustrate. Take the cotton industry in the South. 
This permits every mill engaged in the production of any sort 
of fabric that has to purchase cotton and everybody else engaged 
in such purchases to combine for the foreign trade. They will 
have the power when combined to practically fix the price of 
cotton in the foreign market or may, to exclude their foreign com- 
petitors, make a price for a season’s supply. To secure the cot- 
ton in this country it will have to be purchased at figures to meet 
the contracts they make abroad. When they buy it will be im- 
possible to distinguish between cotton to be used in this country 
for the domestic trade and cotton to be used in the foreign trade. 
This will clearly eliminate competition. * 

The same is true of wheat. This will permit every miller and 
elevator man in the country to combine for the foreign trade. 
They can go to England, France, or anywhere else, and make 
arrangements to furnish wheat at a certain figure. When they 
come to buy wheat in the domestic market for export to fill this 
contract it is absolutely impossible to make a distinction between 
wheat purchased for the domestic or the foreign trade. The same 
will be true of manufactured products. Where is your competi- 
tion under such an arrangement? Every one in the combination 
will know at what price goods are sold in the foreign market, as 
in consulting one with another in regard to cost of production and 
sale of goods in the foreign trade no one can reasonably expect 
that this consultation will not inevitably involve a like discussion 
as to prices in the domestic trade and á like elimination of com- 
petition in that trade. 

I know the answer to this contention. It is claimed by the 
friends of this bill that as to domestic trade the Sherman law ís 
preserved. If it is, then you have not eliminated competition 
in the foreign trade nor relieved that trade from the effect of 
that law. Courts are not going to hold that this legislation has 
no effect. Besides, it should be borne in mind that this bill does 
not even attempt to preserve the Sherman law as to domestic 
trade. It is not enough under this law, as it is under the Sher- 
man law, to make a combination or contract illegal that its 
effect tends to create a monopoly or restrain trade. Nothing 
is said about monopolies in this bill, and it permits prices in the 
domestic market to be enhanced or depressed, if it is not done 
intentionally or artificially, and competition may be lessened, 
unless it is a substantial lessening. It will be practically im- 
possible to prove a violation under language such as that, and 
courts can not be expected to punish the natural effect of the 
combination expressly authorized or the natural effect of the 
elimination of competition in the foreign market., 

A law sinilar to this could have been drafted that would have 
given to foreign commerce practically every advantage that this 
is expected to give, and that at the same time would have kept 
our domestic commerce subject to the provisions of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does this bill seek to give advantage to foreign 
trade over domestic trade, giving a sanctity to the trade of 
foreigners over that of the trade of our own people? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; this bill undertakes to relieve the for- 
eign trade from the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
but in doing that it authorizes combinations that must of neces- 
sity have a like effect upon the domestic trade, because you can 
not separate the two. They are inseparable. 

Mr. SLOAN, Is that the professed object of the bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; the professed object of the bill is 
simply to affect the foreign trade. 

I am in sympathy with some legislation along this line, and 
if gentlemen will take the report Submitted by the Trade Com- 
mission in support of this measure they will find suggestions 
in that report for a bill that I think would have given prac- 
tically all of the advantages of this bill and at the same time 
made reasonably safe the situation here at home, 

Mr, WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Les. 

Mr. WALDOW. Do I understand that this is to be a perma- 
nent law? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, This is to be permanent law. Let me call 
attention, in conclusion, to this situation: To-day throughout 
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this country there undoubtedly are violations of the Sherman 
antitrust law right and left. There is no question but that 
profiteering of the most outrageous character is going on, 
profiteering through combinations and contracts of the very 
kind you are authorizing here. This will give them the right 
to continue that sort of profiteering. Some day I believe the 
American people will wake up to what this Congress is doing 
and resent it. I do net believe the Sherman antitrust law is 
the best law possible, but it is the only thing we have to restrain 
profiteering. I believe the time is coming when we shall have 
te pass a different kind of law from the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
but until we pass it we ought to preserve what we have. If 
we want to repeal it, we ought to do it openly and not in the 
guise of an export law. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the argument of my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrzap] might well have been directed against 
the original passage of the bill, but certainly not against this 
conference report, because your conferees haye acted under the 
direction of the House, as it passed by a vote of 240 to 26, I 
think. We have acted strictly in accordance with the direction 
of the House, and I do not care at this time to take up the time 
of the House in discussing and debating the merits of the bill, 
which were so thoroughly gone into when it passed in two sepa- 
rate Congresses. The bill absolutely protects the home market 
from contemplated or supposed unlawful or trade restraining 
acts of any of these corporations. In the first place, they are 
not permitted to do any act or enter into any conspiracy which 
would artificially or intentionally enhance or depress prices, nor 
can they do anything which substantially lessens competition 
or otherwise restrains trade within the United States. That 
language is a perfect preservation of the Sherman law in all 
its virility within the confines of this country. The object of 
the bill is to permit our exporters to do in other countries what 
those other countries permit them to do, and that is form such 
combinations and organizations as will enable them to success- 
fully compete with the very same kind of organizations they are 
compelled to compete with to-day without the privilege extended 
in this bill. I believe it will be the salvation of our export 
trade. After the war is over conditions are going to be acute, 

“the times will be critical, and nearly every foreign country per- 
mits exporters to combine for the very purpose of underselling 
the American exporters in every market of the world. If we 
are not permitted to let our exporters use the same kind of ammu- 
nition and weapons we might as well ask our exporters to tear 
down their factories and confine their production to home uses 
entirely. I therefore ask that the conference be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


WILLFUL DESTRUCTION OF WAR MATERIALS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
75 (No. 470). 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report upon 
the bill (S. 383) to punish the injury to war materials, war 
utilities, and war premises, and, as I think the House will under- 
stand the matter better if the statement be read rather than 
the report, I ask unanimous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up a conference report 
and asks unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees. 


‘The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 383) 
to punish the destruction or injuring of war material and war 
transportation facilities by fire. explosives, or other violent 
means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time of 
war, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House striking out all after the enacting clause, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

That the words wur material,’ as used herein, shall include 
arms, armament, ammunition, tive stock, stores of clothing, food, 
foodstuffs, or fuel; and shall also include supplies, munitions, 
and all other articles of whatever description, and any part or 
ingredient thereof, intended for, adapted te, or suitable for the 
use of the United States, or any associate nation, in connection 
with the conduet of the war. 

“The words ‘war premises,’ as used herein, shall include all 
buildings, grounds, mines, or other places wherein such war 
material is being produced, manufactured, repaired, stored, 
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mined, extracted, distributed, loaded, unloaded, or transported, 

together with all machinery and appliances therein contained ; 

and all forts, arsenals, navy yards, camps, prisons, or other mili- 

ary or naval stations of the United States, or any associate 
on. 

“The words ‘war utilities,“ as used herein, shall include all 
railroads, railways, electric lines, roads of whatever descrip- 
tion, railroad or railway fixture, canal, lock, dam, wharf, pier, 
dock, bridge, building, structure, engine, machine, mechanical 
contrivance, car, vehicle, boat, or aircraft, or any other means 
of transportation whatsoever, whereon or whereby such war 
muterial or any troops of the United States, or of any associate 
nation, are being or may be transported either within the limits 
of the United States or upon the high seas; and all dams, reser- 
voirs, aqueducts, water and gas mains and pipes, structures 
and buildings, whereby or in connection with which water or 
gas is being furnished, or may be furnished, to any war prem- 
ises or to the military or naval forces of the United States, or 
any associate nation, and all electric light and power, steam or 
pneumatic power, telephone and telegraph plants, poles, wires, 
and fixtures and wireless stations, and the buildings connected 
with the maintenance and operation thereof used to supply 
water, light, heat, power, or facilities of communication to any 
war premises or to the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or any associate nation. 

“The words ‘United States’ shall include the Canal Zone 
and all territory and waters, continental and insular, subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“The words ‘associate nation,’ as used in this act, shall be 
deemed to mean any nation at war with any nation with which 
the United States is at war. 

“Sec, 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever, 
with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in for or carrying on 
the war, or whoever, with reason to believe that his act may 
injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any asso- 
ciate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall will- 
fully injure or destroy, or shall attempt to so injure or destroy, 
any war material, war premises, or war utilities, as herein de- 
fined, or, whoever, with intent to injure, interfere with, or ob- 
struct the United States or any associate nation in preparing 
for or carrying on the war shall conspire to prevent the erection 
or production of such war premises, war material, or war utili- 
ties, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 30 years, or both. 

“Sec. 3. That nothing herein shall be construed as making it 
unlawful for employees to agree together to stop work or not to 
enter thereon with the sole and bona fide purpose of securing bet- 
ter wages or conditions of employment. 

“Sec. 4. That when the United States is at war, whoever, with 
intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or 
any associatc nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, or 
whoever, with reason to believe that his act may injure, inter- 
fere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate nation 
in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall willfully make or 
cause to be made in a defective manner, or attempt to make or 
cause to be made in a defeetive manner, any war material, as 
herein defined, or any tool, implement, machine, utensil, or recep- 
tacle used or employed in making, producing, manufacturing, or 
repairing any such war material, as herein defined, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 30 years, or both.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title, and agree to the same. 

E. Y. Wess, 
C. C. CARLIN, 
A. J. VOLSTEADÐ, 

Managers on the part of the House, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
KNvuTE NELSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 383) to punish the destruction or in- 
jaring of war material and war transportation facilities by e, 
explosives, or ether violent means, and to forbid hostile use of 
property during time of war, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on: 

The Senate recedes from the amendment of the House strik- 
ing out all of the bill after the enacting clause and substituting 
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therefor the bill as agreed upon in the House, with certain 
minor changes and additions. : 

The definition of wur material,” in the first paragraph of 
section 1, is enlarged so as to include live stock, stores of cloth- 
ing, foodstuffs, or fuel, also munitions and any part or ingredient 
of the things included in the definition, and defines the use by 
the words “intended for, adapted to, or suitable for the use of 
the United States, or any associate nation, in connection with 
the conduet of the war.” 

In the third paragraph of section 1 the words “about to be” 
are changed to “may bp.“ so as to make the clause limiting 
“war utilities” read, “ whereon or whereby such war material 
or any troops of the United States, or of any associated nation, 
are being or may be transported,” etc. It is further amended 
so as to include water and gas mains, ete., by which water and 
gas is being furnished or may be furnished to any war premises 
as well as to the military and naval forces of the United States 
as originally provided in the House substitute. 

Section 3 of the House amendment was changed so as to limit 
the purposes of agreeing together to stop work or not enter 
thereon to cases for the sole and bona fide purpose of securing 
better wages or conditions of employment. 

E. V. Wenn, 

C. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. With pleasure; yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I have been unable to get a copy of the bill 
as it appears as amended by the House. I notice in the defini- 
tion of “ war premises,“ in the first page of the conference re- 
port, a definition of “war premises” includes forts, arsenals, 
navy yards, camps, prisons, or other military or naval stations 
of the United States, or any associate nation, as war premises. 
Now, in the section providing for a penalty it is provided that 
whoever should destroy war materials being made upon war 
premises or inflicts damage to war premises should be subject 
to a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 30 years, 
or both. Was that in the bill as reported by the House com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir; I will say to my friend that is the 
exact language used in the House Judiciary Committee sub- 
stitute which was offered and which the House passed. The 
conferees did not change a line or word of that definition of 
war premises. I can explain to my friend the several changes 
that we made, if he desires, in the definition of “ war materials.” 
The chief change was the definition of war materials. 

Mr. WALSH. Putting in live stock, stores of clothing, and 
so forth? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But under the bill as now reported if a citizen 
of Brazil should enter into an arsenal or fort in Canada and 
undertake to interfere with some war material over there, 
upon the Canadian property, and should come back and be pass- 
ing through the United States, he could be arrested and con- 
victed for interfering with Canadian property in Canada which 
was designed to be used in the conduct of this war. In other 
words, he could be arrested and convicted for an offense com- 
mitted in a foreign country? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, no; I do not think so at all, I will say to my 
friend, because the words “ United States” are defined in the 
bill and the act must be committed in the United States, as thus 
defined. 

Mr. WALSH. But war premises includes like premises in a 
foreign country, and it is made a crime to destroy property in a 
foreign country. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, not at all. We can not legislate extra- 
territorially, as we say. The only case where we thus legislate 
is for a United States court in China, which we have extra- 
territorially over there, but we could not make a criminal law 
operate extraterritorially, except by treaty. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, if the gentleman will listen to the read- 
ing of this, concluding part of section 2: 

And all forts, arsenals, navy yards, camps, prisons, or other military 
or naval stations of the United States, or any associate nation. 

Now, an arsenal in Canada is war premises under this act. 

Mr. WEBB. No. The definition of “ United States” would 
cover that and includes the Canal Zone and all territory and 


waters, continental and insular, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and certainly no Canadian territory would 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. I am not contending that Canadian territory 
would be subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, but 
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under section 2 of this measure you are making a Canadian 
arsenal or Canadian fort or a British fort or a French fort or 


an Italian fort war premises, and in the further provision of this 


bill you impose a penalty for acts committed on war premises. 
My inquiry was prompted by the thought that that was not just 
us it was passed by the House committee in its original form. 

Mr. WEBB. I can say to my friend that is the identical lan- 
guage that the Judiciary Committee presented to the House and 
which the House adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. It was not in the original Senate bill, and my 
recollection was that we agreed to the language of the Senate bill 
in considering the bill in the Judiciary Committee of the House. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman remembers that the House Ju- 
diciary Committee rewrote the Senate bill 383, because that 
confined these injuries to fire and violence. Now, we struck 
out the idea of fire and violence and make a man guilty of a 
crime if he in any way injures any of these war premises or 
war utilities or war material where he has reasonable ground 
to believe that such injury might impede or retard the progress 
of the war. We have made the bill very broad and under it 
it seems to me that every man who is charged with sabotage, 
or whatever it is—I have never learned exactly what the word 
means, but it has been used frequently and I think I have the 
idea—so every act, whether it be violence or by stealth, which 
may injure the prosecution of the war, will be caught under 
this bill because it is very, very broad. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the gentleman appreciates that I 
in no way in the past opposed the measure 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. I know the gentleman desired to 
perfect it, and helped to do so in the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. But my recollection was when this matter 
came up in the committee the words “ or any associate nation” 
were not included, but I know the recollection of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary is probably 
accurate. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend the Judiciary Committee 
of the House put the words “or any associate nation” in the 
bill. They were put in because we thought it was necessary, as 
they had arsenals and manufacturing plants over here just as 
useful in the progress of the war as ours, and we put in a new 
section providing that any man who designedly makes false or 
defective tools or machinery for the purpose of delaying the 
progress of the war, we get him and make him guilty of a like 
crime. If there are no further questions, Mr. Speaker, I will 
be glad to have a vote on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 


AMENDING SECTION 4067, REVISED STATUTES—CONFERENCE REPORT 
(NO. 467). 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the House conferees 
I desire to call up the conference report on the bill H. R. 
9504, and I ask that the statement, which is very brief, be read 
instead of the report. It explains the conference report. I ean 
explain it very briefly, but it is explained in the statement of 
the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
conference report. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The statement was read. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9504) to amend section 4067 of the Revised Statutes by extend- 
ing its scope to include women, haying met, after full and free 
conference have agreed te recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 3. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

E. X. WEBB, 
C. C. CARLIN, 
A. J. VOLSTEAÐ, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Ler S. OVERMAN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Knvre NEESON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
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the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend section 4067 of 
the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to include women, 
submit the following written statement explaining the effect of 
the action agreed on: 

On amendments Nos, 1 and 2: Simply transpose the word “ a,” 
so as to make the text read “a declared war” instead of “ de- 
clared a war.” The House recedes on these amendments. 

On amendment No. 8: The Senate recedes on this amend- 
ment. The Senate having added no other amendments, the act 
is left as it passed the House with the exception of the slight 
change made by amendments Nos, 1 and 2. 

E. Y. WEBB, 

C. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


— 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill amending section 4067 
of the Revised Statutes so as to include women among alien 
enemies. The bill we present here to-day for your adoption is 
just exactly like it passed the House originally. The Senate 
amended it, but the Senate receded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


OVERSUBSCRIPTION TO LIBERTY BONDS, HAINES CITY, FLA. 


Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute in order to read a telegram. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Tiarnes Crry, FLA., 11.01 p. m., April 5, 1918, 


Hon. HERBERT J. DRANE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. 0O.: 


We are pleased to report to yon one second after 12 o'clock a. m., 
— time, that 70 citizens of Haines City, Polk County, Fla., have 
subse! 
our allotted quota. 
Stare BANK or HAINES CITY. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
(No. 458). 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. FLOOD.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 
and 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 14, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $37,500”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$8 per day ”; and the Senate agree to the same. - 

Amendments numbered 12 and 13: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 12 and 13, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the amended paragraph insert the following: 
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bed to the third liberty loan $22,300, which is over three times 


APRIL 6, 


“ LEGATION BUILDING AT SAN SALVADOR. 


For the erection at the city of San Salvador on ground pre- 
sented by the Government of Salvador of a suitable building, to 
be constructed of reinforced concrete, for the use of the legation 
to Salvador, both as a residence of the minister and for the 
offices of the legation, $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, said sum to include $10,000 for the purchase of the 
necessary furniture for the building: Provided, That the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States the plot of ground graciously presented by the Govern- 
ment of Salvador as the site for the erection of a legation 
building or buildings.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


H. D. Froop, 
J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Jonn F. SHAFROTH, 
W. L. Jones, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


. STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, submit the following written statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of the said amendments, namely: 

On No. 1: Corrects a total in the bill as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 2: Fixes the rate of not exceeding 10 cents per mile 
to diplomatic and consular officers in going to and returning 
from their posts as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 3: Appropriates $37,500 for the International Bound- 
ary Commission, United States and Mexico, instead of $47,500 
as proposed by the House and $25,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 4 and 5: Strikes out the per diem allowance for the 
commission on the boundary line work, Alaska and Canada and 
the United States and Canada, as proposed by the Senate, and 
fixes the subsistence allowance of the commissioner when absent 
from Washington on official business at $8 per day as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $6 as proposed by the House. 

On No. 6: Fixes the allowance for actual expenses of the 
judge of the United States Court for China when sessions of the 
court are held at other cities than Shanghai at $5 per day 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $10 per day as proposed 
by the House. 

On No. 7: Appropriates $25,000 for the International High 
Commission as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 8: Strikes from the bill the provision authorizing a 
representative of the International Geodetic Association to vote 
with representatives from other nations as proposed by the 
House. 

On No. 9: Restores to the bill the provision as proposed by 
the House making certain unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions for the Fifteenth International Congress available until 
expended. 

On Nos, 10 and 11: Limits the pay of post allowances to con- 
sular and diplomatic officers to those stationed in belligerent 
countries and countries contiguous thereto, and reduces the 
appropriation therefor from $800,000, as proposed by the House, 
to $700,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 12 and 13: Appropriates $50,000 for the public build- 
ing at San Salvador, $10,000 of which to be expended for fur- 
niture therefor, and makes certain verbal corrections in the bill. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $2,000 for an addition to the legation 
building at Peking, China, as proposed by the Senate. 

H. D. Froop, 
J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. à 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state the difference in the 
amounts for this building at San Salvador between, when it 
passed the House originally, and what is now provided in the 
report? 

Mr. FLOOD. There is $10,000 difference in the appropria- 
tion. It is $10,000 less. The amendment as it was finally 
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adopted by the House was not very clear, but what we intended 
to do was to appropriate 560,000 for the building and furnish- 
ings. The conference report provides fer $50,000, $10,000 to 
be used for the furniture and $40,000 for the building—a differ- 
ence of $10,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Did not the original bill as passed by the 
House carry $60,000 for the building and $40,000 for the furni- 
ture? 

Mr. FLOOD, The amendment adopted hy the House was not 
clear, but the purpose of the House was to appropriate $60,000, 
not $100,000, and that was an increase over the reports of the 
committee, but our purpose was to appropriate $60,000 for the 
house and all. 

Mr. WALSH. And the conferees have agreed upon $50,000? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This was the one that was to be erected in 
that ant country? 

Mr. FLOOD. They had to have concrete. 

Mr, WALSH. They had to have concrete on account of the 
appetite of the ants? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, 

Mr. GILLETT. I notice that the minority representative did 
not sign the conference report. Did he not agree to the report? 

Mr. FLOOD. He was not present. 

Mr. GILLETT. He did not object? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think so. He was for all the items 
as they went through the House. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I was not paying strict attention to the 
reading of the report. I think I heard something about a lega- 
tion building at Peking, China. 

Mr. FLOOD. Just an improvement. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Was that carried in the House bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It was inserted in the Senate. How much 
money? 

Mr. FLOOD. Two thousand dollars. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to say that the building is in a 
bad state of repair, with wooden bathtubs full of slivers, a 
building falling apart and the foundation rotting away. 

Mr. FLOOD. The Department of State made no representa- 
tion to the House in reference to the improvements, but did 
make them to the Senate, and asked for $2,000 for improve- 
ments, which was allowed by the Senate and concurred in by 
the House conferees. 

Mr. WALDOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD, I will. 

Mr. WALDOW. In changing the appropriation fer building 
at San Salvador, you have not changed the specification of 
the building itself in any way? Is it still going to be a con- 
crete building? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ‘agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the river and harbor 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the rivers and harbors bill. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 0. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10069, with Mr. Byrxs of Tennessee 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title, 

The gi read as follows: 

A bill R. 10069) making appropriations for the construction, 


repair, an F of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, it was agreed that the gentile 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kennepy] would use some time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Watson of Virginia 
having taken the chair as Speaker pre tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2316) to promote export trade, 
and for other purposes. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman yk New York [Mr. Dempsry]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, this rivers and harbors bill 
comes before the House at the most important time for such a 
measure in the history of the country. In the fall of 1917, 
before the stress of the added freight from war conditions was 
felt at all, our railroads had failed in their effort to transport the 
ordinary business of the country. What was true of the Union 
generally was peculiarly true of the State of New York. 

Along the northern of the United States there lie 
the Great Lakes, the greatest bodies of inland water in the 
world, all leading down to and ending at the city of Buffalo, 
and then from Buffalo across the State of New York the great 
Empire State has constructed the Barge Canal, which ends at 
A any and is connected with New York Harbor by the Hudson 

iver. 

We are all told to save food, that that will win the war; and we 
are told also not to eat bread made from wheat flour because 
we here can eat bread made from corn meal and other substi- 
tutes, and the wheat flour can be transported and used, as they 
are accustomed to using it, on the other side. Most of the wheat 
comes down through the Lakes to Buffalo, and when it reaches 
Buffalo, what do we find? We find that that great port, with a 
tonnage of 18,000,000 tons annually, has so narrow an entrance, 
only 200 feet, that navigators are afraid to bring their big boats 
in, and they end and begin each trip in terror of disaster. 

However, the War Department and the committee said to us, 
when we urged that situation, that they had removed one ob- 
stacle to navigation at Buffalo—the Lackawanna coal trestle, 
and that we could wait another year to see what the effect of 
that was and what we needed, and although a year is a long 
time, and although commerce is rapidly growing, and although 
the Barge Canal will be used for the first time and increase ton- 
nage immensely, we have acquiesced in that decision, and are 
willing to wait another year and run these constantly increasing 
perils. 

But down at the other end of the State of New York there is 
quite a different situation. Along in May of last year, after 
war had been declared, the Secretary of the Navy wrote a letter 
si the chairman of this committee, and I want to read that 
etter : 

Hon. Joux H. SMALL, M. C., Navy DEPARTNEXT, Washington. 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mn. SMALL: In a letter of May 7, 1917, regarding the ap- 
proaches to the navy yard at New York, I quoted from the General Board 


as follows : 
widen, and straighten channels through Hell Gate to Long 
Island und to a depth of feet, and eventually to 40 rege with a 
channel adapted to the use of vessels up to 1,000 feet in len 
and the channel U Gate 


While deepening straightening 
pions be of unquestioned advantage to the commercial 5 of the 
untry, the strategie value to the Navy is so great that I believe con- 
saeration should be en to secu this channel of 40 aer depth at 


` 


the present time. ile in the be; Dea concession to 
gbtain a depth of 35 feet and ultimately feet, it is AAA, that it 
would be highly desirable, both from an economical standpoint and 
from 2 stra page — to have the work, after it was once be- 
gun, continued until th: of 40 feet had been obtained through- 
— a the n of the channel, in order to allow the easy 
an ee 


e of large ships as well as to prevent the formation of 
r eddies currents, been accomplished. 

It will be readily understood that with a 40-foot depth of channel 
leading to the navy yard from the south and an equal depth through 
Hell Gate would 3 double the strength of our t if con- 
centrated in Long Island Sound, for the reason that the exits at Am- 
brose Channel and Montauk Point are so far apart that it would take 
double the force to contain our fleet in these waters in order to guard 
the outlets at both of these points to prevent the egress of our flect. 

A deep channel through each entrance is desired in order to permit 
ot the passage of vessels at all stages of the tide and without undue 
risk to the large and vory expensive battleships of the near future, and 
t passage of these vessels through either entrance after 
ores in an engagement off the coast in the immediate 

York, the center of commercial Interests on pontien: 
— and rey great commercial activity and id wealth extend 
larly to the northward of this point, increases the pacha 5 . an 
engagement somewhere the vicinity of the eastern end of 
Island Sound. ‘This also increases the desirability of having a deep 
‘channel through Hell Gate in order to carry a vessel or safely 
through that may have been injured — in the vicinity 
of Block Island or Montauk Point. 


Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
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That was transmitted with a letter from the Secretary of 
War, which also indorsed the immediate 40-foot project, and 
requested the committee to make an amendment to insure 40 
feet at once instead of 35 feet now and 5 more later. That 
letter reads as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 15, 1911. 
Mr. Joux H. SMALL, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 


Mx Dran Mr. SMALL: In the river and harbor bill, which I ventured 
to send for the consideration of your committee and for introduction 
into the House, I undertook, as you know, to provide for the continuance 
of necessary projects and the introduction of such new projects only 
as were directly concerned with 
emergency, 


the ituation, and I have desired as far as Epon to refrain from sug- 
gestin, in 


gram contain 
ever, en up with the g 
the channel through Hell Gate in the harbor of New York, and after a 


y 

ou a letter in which he recommends that the bill be amended so as 
ts provide for a 40-foot channel at that point. The bill under con- 
sideration looks to a present depth of 35 feet, and my B ras ent at the 
time the bill was drawn was that while the ultimate depth of 40 feet 
improvement to 35 feet was all that 
As the result of mature reflection 
and in view of the recommendation of the eee He the Navy, I 
leave to concur in the su on that an amendment be introdu 
n for the present increase in this proposed depth to 40 feet. 
n other words, I am seconding the recommendation of the Secretary of 
and I trust that ee and your associates on the committee 


one change in th posed measure. 


the Navy, 5 20 
ep 


will find it possible to make 
Co lly, yours, 

: NewTon D. Baker. 
Secretary of War. 

In response to those two letters from the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War the bill on August 8 was passed 
containing the following provision: 

East River, N. Y.: For improvement in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document 188, Sixty-third Congress, first session, 
and for a 40-foot channel through East River and Hell Gate, in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 140, Sixty- 
fifth Congress, first session, $1,250,000. 

Now, gentlemen, let us bear in mind the order of events. The 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War concur in a 
letter in which they ask the immediate securing of a 40-foot 
channel through Hell Gate, and they ask the committee to 
frame the proper amendment so that that depth may be se- 
cured instead of 35 feet at once and 5 feet later. In response 
to that suggestion this House and the committee of the House 
passe the amendment which I have read. And then what fol- 
lowed? After the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy had both recommended the immediate prosecution of the 
40-foot project the War Department construes the act which we 
have drawn under their direction, which we have drawn in con- 
sultation with them. to act in accordance with those letters— 
the War Department construes this amendment, which they 
have helped to prepare to carry out the intention of the letters, 
as one which means a 35-foot project now and a 40-foot project 
later on. 

This would be astonishing, it would be amazing, if it were 
fiction. It is all the more astonishing and amazing to find that 
it is true, and the most astounding part of it is that the repre- 
sentative of the War Department, Col. Newcomer, a man who 
stands well in his profession and with this committee, and of 
whom I have only kind things to say, comes before the com- 
mittee and displays an absolute ignorance of all the facts con- 
tained in these letters. 

In the first place, the Secretary of the Navy says that it is 
of the utmost importance that we have two exits—the one at 
Montauk Point by way of Hell Gate and the other through 
Ambrose Channel; that we have those two exits and entrances 
for the vessels of our fleet, because they may be damaged; there 
are likely to be engagements there, and the fleet ought to be 
able to come in through Hell Gate as well as through the other 
channel. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the date of the letters? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The two letters were transmitted in May. 
The amendment, which was adopted in accordance with the let- 
ters, was passed in August. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Last year? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Last year, 1917; and the testimony to 
which I am now going to refer, the testimony of Col. Newcomer, 
was given in 1918. He absolutely knows nothing about it. He 
testified to the contrary of both letters. I am going to call 
attention to his testimony. I examined him before the com- 
mittee. I read: 


Mr. Dempsry. What is the draft of the largest battleship, * 27 

Col. Newcomer. The heaviest draft is about 32 to 33 feet. That is 
— normal boat in normal condition. Of course, damaged they might 

w more. 

Mr. Dempsry. Suppose that one of those boats was damaged in the 
sound and wanted to get in that way to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, might 
it not draw very easily under those conditions 37 feet? 


Col, Newcomer. I should think that is quite conceivable. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. What is the tide there? 

Col. Newcomer. About 5 feet, giving 40 feet at high tide. 

Mr. Dempsey, But supposing there was an enemy ship pursuing our 


ae in the sound? 
ol. Newcomer. I think the enemy would not get that far. We have 
ardly pass. 


fortifications in the sound that the enemy would 

5% I understand also that it is a matter of importance to the 
Navy to get that 35 feet available, not for handling disabled battle- 
ships, but for handling good battleships for strategic reasons, and they 
want to get that as soon as they can. 

Mr, Dempsey. How long does the flood tide last, and at what times 
does it occur—that is, the full flood tide? 

Col. Newcomer. That occurs substantially twice a day, and it shifts 
at all times in the day at different times of the year. 

Mr. Demesry. How long does it stay at the Dehest mark? 

Col. Newcomer. It lasts about an hour. 

Mr. Dempsry. Then they have 2 hours of high water during each 
24 hours; so that if a battleship was disabled it might have to wait 
11 hours before it could get in. 

Col. Newcomer. I do not think that you will find that the Navy is 
fearing any trouble with their battleships lying in here— 

And he pointed to the Sound. 

Contrast that testimony with the letter of the Secretary of 
the Navy which I just read, which says that the great wealth of 
the United States is located north of Long Island Sound, so 
that an engagement is likely to happen there; that we must 
have two exits for battleships; that we must have those en- 
trances and the channels 40 feet deep at once, in order to enable 
the great battleships that we are now constructing to come in 
through Hell Gate, and it displays absolute unfamiliarity with 
the facts, which render it necessary that a depth of 40 feet be 
obtained immediately. I am not criticizing the colonel. He is 
simply an Engineer officer. I am coming to that later. We 
ought not to put upon his shoulders the responsibility of decid- 
ing all these questions. I anr not criticizing Col. Newcomer. I 
am criticizing the committee, ourselves. We have a good com- 
mittee. We have an able and diligent chairman. We have 
members who attend the meetings. Why should we not adopt 
a policy of our own? Why should we not have something to say 
about these matters? Why should we leave them all to a man 
who obviously is unable to grasp the details and weave them 
together? Here he comes in and testifies in direct contradiction 
of both of these letters, which were written just before the 
amendment was adopted, and both of them written in order to 
secure the adoption of the amendment. The Secretary of War 
specifically pointed out that he wanted this single amendment 
adopted, so that we would have a 40-foot channel immediately, 
in conformity to the wishes of the Secretary of the Navy. And 
then Col. Newcomer gives this testimony. 

Let me point out another piece of testimony upon this ques- 
tion. Here are these two letters, urging logically, and con- 
vineingly showing the necessity for this 40-foot channel immedi- 
ately. Yet on the 4th of January, in the hearings at page 6, 
what does Col. Newcomer say about it? He testifies as follows: 

We understand that the question of when the 40-foot depth should be 
provided should be left to the future entirely; in other words, when- 
ever circumstances develop— 

They might, you know, at some time. He said it is possible. 
Of course, he did not know anything about this letter of his 
chief. He did not know anything about the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He says it is possible that circumstances 
might develop— 
which indicate a need for that, then the estimates could be submitted 
under authority already given, and Congress will determine, of course, 
whether it is ready to proceed with the 40-foot project. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the astonishing state of the testi- 
mony upon which the committee has failed to provide for a 
depth of 40 feet at Hell Gate, the work to be done at once. 
And I am calling attention, first, to the right of this House 
to have its laws obeyed when solemnly enacted upon due con- 
sideration, for a most important purpose, to which their atten- 
tion was directed by the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War. I am calling attention to the right of the House 
to have legislation obeyed when enacted under such circum- 
stances, and of such grave import. After we had done what 
the Secretary of War asked, after we had done that which the 
Secretary of the Navy said was imperative, a colonel of en- 
gineers construed the act contrary to its plain language, con- 
trary to the two letters, as not meaning what it says upon its 


face, but as meaning that we should have a 85-foot channel, 


and if eventually Congress so determines, a 40-foot channel. 
If circumstances should perhaps or peradventure arise, and 
there became evident a condition—which apparently he does 
not anticipate at all—then, under those very remarkable cir- 
cumstances, if we enact future legislation, we are to have 40 
feet. 

The thing to which I direct attention is this: A year ago, 
when I had the pleasure of speaking to this House, I said I 
did not agree with the idea that engineers should tell the com- 
mittees of this House just what kind of legislation they should 
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pass. I said that if business men were going to build a rail- 
road or develop a waterway they would call upon engineers to 
advise them as to the feasibility and cost of the project, but 
they would not dream of taking their advice about the business 
aspects of it. And yet under this rule adopted by the com- 
mittee, and adopted for good purposes, the deliberate action 
of Congress is nullified. Understand, I am not criticizing the 
committee. I say that the committee and its very able and 
distinguished chairman adopted this rule with the best mo- 
tives and for the highest purposes. They believed that they 
were adopting that policy in order to conserve expenses during 
a time of financial stress. But in what has it resulted? Why, 
it has resulted in 21 men, chosen from varied walks in life, 
with wide and extended experience, whose judgment would 
have been valuable upon these questions, waiving their judg- 
ment in favor of one subordinate employee of the War Depart- 
ment, a gentleman of standing in his profession, whose judg- 
ment would be good and excellent upon engineering projects, 
but I believe that there is not a member of the committee whose 
judgment would not be fully as valuable, if not more valuable, 
upon any business proposition. How infinitely more valuable 
would the combined judgment of the committee be. 

Members are sent here from the 485 districts covering the 
entire country, because the people believe that they will be 
able to conduct the legislative business of the country wisely; 
that they will provide for its protection in war and for its 
happiness and prosperity when at peace. The people who sent 
us never dreamed that we would surrender the right to legis- 
late to any executive department, much less to an employee. 
The country needs, in this time of stress and difficulty, the con- 
tinued exercise of the combined wisdom of this House. The 
Executive needs us and will need us, and we should exercise 
diligently and conscientiously the legislative duties which we 
were sent here to perform. We have no right to delegate them 
or to yield them to anyone else. 3 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What would happen to one of 
our ships, injured in the way which has been described, near the 
entrance to that sound, if the 40 feet of water were not there? 
That is a practical question. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am going to answer it in just that way. I 
developed it subsequent to this letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The Secretary of the Navy says in this letter that this is 
the most probable place for a naval engagement to take place. 
Col. Newcomer says that if we have 35 feet it would not do if a 
battleship were disabled, because it would undoubtedly draw 37 
feet. Now, they have there a tide of 5 feet, but it lasts only one 
hour, twice a day; so that if a battleship were disabled it 
might have to wait 11 hours, exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
exposed to foundering, exposed to going to pieces, without being 
able to get in. The Secretary of the Navy directed attention to 
that condition and asked that it be remedied. The House, 
in accordance with that request, remedied it; and then a sub- 
ordinate official of the War Department, whom I am not criti- 
cizing personally, but who can not do everything and can not 
know everything, not having these letters in his mind at all, 
construed our provision, made to meet these conditions, as doing 
exactly the opposite thing. And then the committee falls into 
his present recommendation, ignoring the letters of the two 
Secretaries, ignoring all that occurred. These letters were put 
into the Recorp last year when we passed the bill. All the cir- 
cumstances and history of the case were ignored because Col. 
Newcomer says he does not think it is necessary, and he is sure 
there will not be any battle where the Secretary of the Navy says 
there is likely to be a battle, because Col. Newcomer says there 
are fortifications there which would prevent the enemy from 
coming in, and the Secretary of the Navy says directly the con- 
trary. 

Now, I say, gentlemen, we are providing for war. It is a 
most serious business. We have an able committee with an able 
chairman. We have members who are conscientious—because 
the members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee are conscien- 
tious—and they attend the committee hearings. If they had 
taken this matter into consideration, this misinterpretation of 
the law would not have stood for one moment. 

Now, let us take the situation in the city of New York. 
Ninety-one million tons of cargoes pass through the city of New 
phase and the values annually run way up into the billions of 
dollars. 

_I believe, and we all do, that the shipping of this country is 
. going to be vastly increased during the coming year. We all 
ex t we are going to have new ships with which to carry 
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all kinds of supplies to the allies, with which to transport our 
own troops and munitions abroad, and the strain on the harbor 
at the city of New York at the end of Hudson River, at the foot 
of the Great Lakes, the strain on the harbor of the seven great 
trunk railroad lines entering there is going to be increased 
enormously. If there is one place in the whole world in which 
America is interested, if there is one place on which the eyes of 
the United States should be directed in the shipping question, 
it is that great metropolis of which we are all so proud. 

I voted yesterday morning, and I intended to’ vote—and I 
voted and will vote with full knowledge—that we should have 
40 feet in Charleston Harbor, with only 3,000,000 tons of ton- 
nage, and yet we hesitate to give 40 feet to New York, with 91,- 
000,000 of tonnage. Forty feet to Charleston Harbor, with only 
a few million dollars of cargo, and we hesitate to give 40 feet to 
New York, with the value of its cargoes running up into the 
billions. Now, so far as the State of New York is concerned, 
we do not know at the present time any North or any South; 
we do not know any West or any East. We know only the 
United States. [Applause.] 

We ask the gentlemen of this committee, and we ask the gen- 
tlemen of the House, to look at this matter in the same way; 
and we ask it to right an obvios wrong; we ask you to do that 
which should have been done in committee, and I trust that this 
committee and the chairman of the committee will recognize the 
necessity of this amendment and not force an individual Member 
to propose it on the floor, or, if it is proposed, that the committee 
will adopt it. 

Why, New York is doing its part, and far more than its part, 
at this time of national stress. The first liberty loan was $3,032,- 
729,000. And how much of that do you suppose the great Em- 
pire State patriotically and promptly took? It took $1,108,- 
067,000 ; one-third of the entire issue was absorbed in that State. 

The second liberty loan was $4,617,532,000, and the State of 
pen York took $1,413,045,800, again about one-third of the entire 

ue. z 

Of the third liberty loan, the city of New York alone is allotted 
$900,000,000 and to-day the leaders of the campaign in the pres- 
ent loan telegraphed Washington saying: 

We will not take opiy our allotted quota, we will not take alone 
$900,000,000, but we will take a billion and a half qollars. 

[Applause.] 

Our great State, too, has contributed $29,270,000 to that grent- 
est of all war-time philanthrophies—the Red Cross—which is 
doing and will do more to mitigate the suffering and horrors of 
the war than all other agencies combined. It reaches every one 
of our soldiers and sailors here and abroad. It diverts and 
entertains them when in camp; it relieves their sufferings on 
the battlefield; and it smooths their pillows and nurses them 
back to health when wounded and in the hospital. 

New York has not given of its money alone. It has con- 
tributed as generously of its young manhood—849,352 men have 
enlisted in the Regular Army since the declaration of war, 
and 38,267 of them came from the State of New York; 150,000 
men have enlisted in the Navy since the outbreak of hostilities, 
and 12,900 of them have been contributed by New York State. 

And yet, gentlemen, with Charleston with 40 feet, with Nor- 
folk 40 feet, with the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy demanding that we have 40 feet immediately, with 
this House having passed the amendment upon that reconi- 
mendation, believing it was clear and could not be misunder- 
stood, a subordinate in the War Department interprets it to 
mean 35 feet, and says: “ Why, sometime in the future it may 
be, perhaps, that Congress may see fit to legislate for 40 feet.” 
And the committee not inquiring, doing what it believes to be 
their patriotic duty, adopted the present bill of the War De- 
partment; but it is not its bill, it is the bill of a subordinate. 
The letter of the Secretary of War has never been changed; 
the letter from the Secretary of the Navy has never been with- 
drawn or changed. Col. Newcomer says there is no danger, 
and the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy say 
that there is acute danger. Col. Newcomer is not in touch with 
the department. I say, in view of the fact that the honor of 
the House is involved, in view of the fact that when we pass 
legislation its terms should be obeyed and carried out, in view 
of the fact that Col. Newcomer is mistaken in every item of 
his testimony—I examined him at length, and the other mem- 
bers of the committee did not know what I had in mind; but I 
had these facts in mind, for I thought the temper of the com- 
mittee apparently was to follow the colonel of engineers in- 
stead of the Secretary—and I thought the proper place to call 
attention to it was here on the floor of the House, where a great 
wrong could be righted, where the patriotism, loyalty, and de- 
votion of the great Empire State could be recognized, where 
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we could say that there was no North, there is no South; and 
that New York with its 43 votes will vote for Charleston; with 
| its 43 votes will vote for Norfolk; and New York says that we 
have 91,000,000 of tonnage, worth billions of dollars, and we 
psd that we ought not to be left without this protection to our 
eet. 

It is a serious thing, with all the great wealth of that city 
scattered along the Sound. The Secretary says that a battle 
may occur there at any time, and is most likely to occur, and 
why should not we have protection, so that a fleet can come 
and go, so that it can come into the navy yard and maneuver 
and fight strategically through two entrances instead of one? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I believe in that way you will be doing 
what the last Congress intended to do. Now, I am going to 
speak about other matters in regard to New York, but they are 
of minor importance. What I have been directing your atten- 
tion to is vital and goes to the life, salvation, and safety of the 
great metropolis of this Republic. 

Iam going to speak of some other things, but they are of less 
importance. I am going to direct the attention of the House 
to some other improvements in the city of New York when it 
comes to the amending stage of the bill. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says that he 
has an amendment to propose so far as this channel is con- 
cerned? ; 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman please read it, so that 
we may have it before us? : 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is to strike out the numerals “ 
in line 24, page 2, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Six million dollars, and the seer 4 of War is hereby directed to 
prosecute the work of improvement with a view to securing a depth of 
40 feet in the channel through East River and Heit Gate imm tely. 


Mr. BOOHER. Does the gentleman remember the testimony 
of Col. Newcomer that $2,000,000 is all that could be expended 
- profitably at this time? 
| Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; I remember the testimony of Col. 
| Newcomer, and I remember that in connection with his other 
testimony. He ed also that there was no danger of any 

battle in Long Island Sound; that the fortifications would pre- 
vent that, in direct conflict with the testimony of his own chief 
and the Secretary of the Navy. I remember also that he tes- 
| tified that the 85-foot channel was all that was required by the 
act, and that that testimony was given, although he knew or 
should have known that these two letters had been written 
asking for 40 feet immediately. I have in mind also the tes- 
| timony of Col. Newcomer that the East River channel through 
Hell Gate would not be used by the larger ships, which is in 
| direct conflict with the statement of the Secretary of the Navy 
that we need the 40-foot channel for the use of our largest 
battleships. I had in mind all of the testimony of Col. New- 
comer, and while I regard him as a high-minded, honorable gen- 
tleman, I think that he is overworked and is liable to make 
many mistakes. I believe that we can spend the money to make 
this improvement. I believe that we can make the improvement 
and have it for use in this war. I believe that it is imperative 
that we do have it for this war. I believe that Congress in- 
| tended we should have it, and I believe that this time it should 
be written in such plain language that he who runs may read, 
and there may be in the future no misinterpretation, no legis- 
lation by interpretation, but simply and solely obedience to the 
statute and enacted law. There will be a 40-foot channel, 
except at Hell Gate, as appears from the following testimony of 
Col. Newcomer, viz: 
| The Ciratnstax. So, omitting any reference to the width of the cham- 
nel, a depth of 40 feet exists (between the upper bay and Long Island 
Sound) except at Hell Gate and except at amond Reef, and the 
improvement at Diamond Reef is now under construction to a depth 
‘of 40 feet? 
Col. NRWSOounn. Yes, sir. 
| A channel is no deeper than its shallowest part. It would 
be a waste of the work of excavating to a depth of 40 feet at 
all other points to secure 35 feet only at Hell Gate. This waste 
should be avoided and this much needed 40-foot channel should 
be obtained immediately. It will be worth many times its cost 
| in the added protection it will afford to billions of property in 
and near New York and to the millions of people living there. 
| Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 3 
Mx. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, as a former member of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors I wish to congratulate the 

r t committee on the bill which is now under consideration 
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re the House. It seems to me that the committee has car- 
| out the express wishes of some of the Members in the last 
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session, wherein we endeavored to have the bill made a war 
measure. Certainly it bears every resemblance of being of that 
nature at the present time, and it is a great gratification to me 
to look over the bill, as I have casually, and find that there has 
been removed from it by the committee the character of items 
that caused the criticism some of us made against former bills. 
It is the first one, I think, of the kind that the House has had 
before it, and I especially wish to congratulate the chairman 
upon the auspicious way in which he has conducted the difficult. 
task of the chairmanship of that committee. The work of river 
and harbor improvement throughout the country is one of great 
value to the Nation, and it is possible to have a bill of a kind 
that avoids the nature of criti that has been offered against - 
it previously. I am glad, indeed, as I say, to be able to most 
heartily approve of the action of the committee at this time. 

The short time that I have remaining I wish to use in refer- 
ence to the order which was adopted by the House this morning 
in connection with the soldiers’ mail. I introduced last week a 
privileged resolution, which the House has just recently adopted, 
asking for certain information from the Postmaster General. 
The resolution is as follows: 


House resolution 296. 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be nested to furnish the 
House.of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
information relative to the amount of mail matter which has been ad- 
dressed to members of the American tionary Force during the 
restricted in transporta- 
tion; also information relative to the amount of mail matter that has 
been sent to members of the American Expeditio force by 
Committee on Public Information, how it has been distributed, and 
Venere mail matter of this kind been restricted in further trans- 
po: on, 


At the time of introducing the resolution I addressed a letter 


_to the Acting Secretary of War asking for information relative 


to the amount of parcel-post packages that were being sent to 
soldiers across the seas, and the reason for the restriction. The 
following is a copy of the letter: 


Marcu 28, 1918. 
Hon, BENEDICT Crowetn, ` 
The Acting Seeretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Ma. Secrrrany: According to an official announcement, I 
understand an order has recently been issued restricting relatives of 
members of the American Expeditionary Force sending to them packages 
by parcel post. I would greatly appreciate information relative to the 
necessity of the issuance of such an order. 

correspondence indicates that such parcels have been of great 
comfort both to the senders and recipients, I respectfully ask for full 
information in the premises, 

Yours, very ance: ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 

As you doubtless are aware, the order of the Post Office De- 
partment was issued March 29 and went into effect April 1. 
That has since been postponed in actual operation until April 
15. I sincerely hope that still further postponements, if not en- 
tire withdrawal, of that order will seem advisable to the Post 
Office Department. I have received no information relative to 
the amount of parcels post or mail matter being sent abroad by 
the Committee on Public Information, but I am reliably in- 
formed that there has been a very large amount of that class of 
mail matter sent over. My criticism is that that class of mail 
matter is allowed to be sent to boys overseas, and for what 
reason? No one knows. They are getting all they want of the 
knowledge of the war situation and conditions first handed. 
without information being forwarded to them by the so-called 
Creel Bureau here in Washington; but it is a well-known fact 
that great quantities of that class of matter has been placed in 
their hands overseas. Mr. Chairman, if the mails are being 
clogged by any kind of material and any supplies are being de- 
layed in transportation that are necessary, let us, for goodness 
sake, stop that kind rather than the home packages from the 
parents, and brothers, and sisters, and relatives, and friends of 
the boys in the trenches. [Applause.] If there is one thing 
that will encourage the spirit of the brave boys over there, it is 
the feeling that those at home are thinking of them and are 
remembering them by these little mementoes, whether ‘useful or 
otherwise. [Applause.] 

I fail to see, Mr. Chairman, the reason for the order restrict- 
ing parcel-post mail to the soldiers, provided this other class 
of mail to which I refer is allowed to continue to occupy space 
on transports. Further, the order that has been promulgated 
by the Post Office t is so absolutely impossible and 
impracticable that it weuld be better to tell the parents and 
the boys in the trenches outright that they can not receive 
packages from home rather than use this sort of postal de- 
partmental subterfuge, as the order very plainly is. It provides 
that in order to receive packages from home the soldier must 
make application to his commanding officer that he 
such an article or articles and that his written requ has 
been approved by his commanding officer and duly forwarded 
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to this country and then is indorsed by a red-tape notice as 
follows: A 

This reel contains only articles sent at approved request of ad- 
dressee, 5 is inclosed. 4 er ae 

In making public this announcement, the Official Bulletin of 
Mr. Creel carries the news on the front page of his daily pub- 
lication under big headlines, and states “wide publicity is 
requested“ of the new order concerning the shipment of par- 
cels to soldiers. 

I am wondering how many boys will receive those welcome 
little remembrances of the dear ones here under any such regu- 
lation as this. Could there be anything more absurd than that 
sort of permission? 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. I am not sure in my recollection, but is it not 
true that Gen. Pershing has recommended that the distribution 
of the mail to our expeditionary forces be taken over by the 
War Department? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that after 
the mail reaches the other side our Postal Department avoids 
any further responsibility by saying that this mail has been 
transferred to the war clerk, or person with some such title as 
that. In other words, after the mail is taken across the ocean, 
they seem to want to shake the responsibility of delivering it 
to the boys. That is the amount of it. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLACK. In our hearings before the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads we had up this matter of the dis- 
tribution of mail after it got to the front, and the official 
authorities stated to our committee that it was the wish of 
the military authorities that, after the mail reached the boys 
at the front, that it be distributed by the military authorities. 
That was the testimony. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is very proper; and I do not think 
there would be any criticism of that method at all, provided 
it will expedite delivery to the boys. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to know whether or 
not in the gentleman’s investigation—I did not hear all of 
his remarks—he ascertained why there is so much delay in the 
transportation of mail from this country before it is delivered? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can not positively answer that question, 
because it was not in the line of the inquiry I was making; I 
was inquiring the reason for the adoption of the order which 
was given out but which has now been postponed from April 1 
to the 15th, and will go into effect at that time. I received 
a very courteous letter from The Adjutant General, stating 
the amount of mail that was being transported to the soldiers, 
which is of a very large amount, and I will insert Gen. Me- 
Cain’s letter in connection with my remarks. The letter is as 
follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Tun ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, April 5, 1918. 
Hon: ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
Jouse of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Treapway: Referring to your letter of March 28, 
1918, Lbs beni J information relative to the necessity of the issuance 
of an order restricting relatives of the members of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force sending packages to them by parcel post, I have the 
honor to inform you that the amount of mail, parcel post, and boxes, 
going to our troops in France was growing ont of all proportion to the 
number of soldiers serving abroad. A committee embracing all depart- 
ments concerned, investigated this subject and found that up to date 
the amount of such freight amounted to an average of 250 tons per 
week. This was fast interfering with the handling of urgent war sup- 
plies. It can readily be seen that with any considerable increase in the 
number of men abroad it would have very seriously hampered the 
prosecution of the war. 

Very truly, yours, 
: H. P. MCCAIN, 
7 The Adjutant General. 

But that does not cover the point I am speaking of, namely, 
the relationship between the people here at home and the boys 
at the front. I have a large number of letters that have come 
to me during the past week referring to the gratification of the 
boys at the front and the relatives of the boys at home at being 
able to send to them over there these little packages and com- 
forts and so on that have been going. Not only is it a comfort 
to them, but it actually keeps the spirit of the boy encouraged. 
as I have already stated, and there should be the very greatest 


reason from a military standpoint to retain that right and priv- 
* 


lege to the boys. 
Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TREAD WAV. I will. 
Mr. REAVIS. In line with the encouragement that mail 


from home gives the soldier I saw in an English paper in the 
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library not long since that an order had gone out by the head 
of the English Army that if it was impossible to get both food 
and mail to the boys in the trenches to send mail. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman for the reference. 
While they must have physical support in the way of food, the 
mental and moral support of receiving mail is tremendous. Let 
me just read a few words of an extract from two letters to a 
father from a boy in the trenches: 


Just received three boxes, lots of letters, and some papers and maga- 
zines. Box with cigars and candy; box with rock candy, bakers, and 
crackers ; and box with t cake. Wow! You can just believe, 
mother, İ am some happy to-night. 


From the same boy a few days later: 


I wish you could see the pleasure every box brings to Mac and I, 
for we share the contents of each other's boxes. I think I have received 
every package you have sent—thanks to the splendid packing. Quite 
a few fellows get boxes that are pretty well battered up, but only one 
of mine has ever had as much as a string broken. 


Now, there is satisfaction enough to pay for the transporta- 
tion of those two boxes to that boy. [Applause.] And so I 
could continue, Mr. Chairman. Here is a letter from. another 
father: 


I have just read with es interest your 8 of the rights 
of the boys who are at the front with reference to their mail matter, 
and I want to congratulate you on the stand you have taken. The boys 
at the front will appreciate this, and I am going to make it a point to 
cut out several of these cli pings and mail them to the 28 It is a 
porte crime the way the ineficient men in office in Washington are 

ndling this situation. The idea of trying to rob these boys of the 
only comfort they can get because our Washington officials have not 
been efficient enough to prepare for this work. am sure you will feel 
well repaid for your efforts, having performed such a pleasant task as 
you have undertaken. 


And another, from the father of a young lieutenant: 


I was very much pleased to know that you had asked for an investiga- 
pon of the order forbidding the sending of packages to our Army in 
france, 

One of my sons is a lieutenant in the — Infantry, and we have been 
51 him certain things regularly since he left here last September. 
While I can not say that these are absolutely necessary, I am confident 
that it not only gives pleasure to those who send but also a t 
pleasure to the men who receive such packages. Of course, if it is 
necessary to stop this as a military necessity, either on account of lack 
of transportation or ear other reason, the decision will be accepted 
with good grace. Iam d to see, however, that before this is accepted 
you have asked for an investigation, and I trust that as a result some 
means wili be found which will enable us to keep in touch in this way 
with our boys in France. 

If it is true that the mails are being filled with literature sent out 
by the Committee on Public Information, there can be no question that 
“ie will be better to stop such literature and send other articles to the 

oys— 

And so on indefinitely through these various letters. 

Let me read you an anonymous letter from a mother. She 
signs herself “A mother of four sons in the Army.” The letter 
is written from New York: 

There can be no substitute for the appreciation known to come from 
a mother, father, brother, or sister’s hand. Our boys leave us and go 
to the other side. We may or may not ever see them again. They go 
over for a period of two or three years. They are unlike the French 
or English, who are allowed from time to ttme, by reason of accessi- 
bility, to return again to their homes and see members of the family. 
With our boys it will probably be never, until and unless the war is over. 

That is a very strong point to my mind, that these boys can 
not have the opportunity for an occasional furlough that the 
boys of our allies have. They are there permanently, and let 
us keep in touch with them the very best we can. [Applause.] 

A little further on this letter says: 

Who would deny that a boy insthe trenches will not fight harder 
while life remains or will die happier when wounded and he feels that 
his last hour has come, if he has the appreciation warm within his 
heart of a package which has just come from mother, brother, father, 
or sister, as the case may be? 

It seems to me such evidence as that, coming from the heart 
of a mother with four boys “ over there” fighting for our cause 
to-day is more worthy of consideration than the request that 
room be made in the various transportation shipments in order 
that the Creel bureau may furnish a little more so-called in- 
formation to those boys, which they do not need. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Can I have three minutes more? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield three minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Possibly there is no need of my using the 
time, Mr. Chairman. I have so many other extracts, but I will 
read this one in closing: ‘ 

I know from their published letters that they need all the encourage- 
ment and sympathy that they can receive in the way of letters and use- 
ful remembrances from their home folks. My only son is “over there.” 
I have not heard from him for many weeks, and I know what anxiety 
and longing for news of him means. If, then, lack of news from our 
dear boys means so much to those at home still enjoying and sur- 


rounded by the comforts of lite, how much more must it mean to our 
brave lads battling in that scething hell in France, surrounded by the 


Great! 


horrors and discomforts of this wicked war. 
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And so I might continue, Mr. Chairman. I hope as the result 
of the resolution the House has adopted to-day that we will be 
provided with the information which that resolution calls for, 
and know how much mail matter is being sent by a department 
of which, it seems to me, we can very readily spare the ship- 
ments and allow the space that they are occupying to be de- 
voted to the space that these mothers ask, in order that they 
may be given the satisfaction of providing these little comforts 
for the boys “over there.” [Applause.] I trust that the action 
of the House will be supplemented by a reversal of the strin- 
gent order that the Postmaster General has had adopted. 
{Applause.] “ 

I yield back the balance of my time, and I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute, 
The gentleman asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. ; 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield so 
that I may have a telegram read? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Certainly; with pleasure. The 
gentleman wishes to have a telegram about the liberty loan read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the telegram. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOLDENSVILLE, OKLA, April d, 1918, 
Tom D. Mekrowx, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am pleased to advise that Hughes County has gone over the top, 
having oversubscribed by $350,000 its full quota to the third liberty 
loan within one hour after campaign opened to-day. 

W. T. ANGLIN, Chairman. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to know who sent the telegram and where it is from. Some of 
the Members of the House did not hear. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘The telegram was from Mr. Anglin, from 
Holdensville, Okla., one of the counties where the antidraft riots 
progressed last summer. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I thank the gentleman. : 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]| and his con- 
stituency on the information just conveyed to the House in this 
telegram. 

The information from all over the country, as disclosed this 
morning, is that upon this, the anniversary of the entrance of 
the United States into this war, the people are responding with 
enthusiasm, not only with their plaudits but with their dollars 
from their pockets, to sustain the Government in the awful con- 
flict in which we are now engaged. 

This is the anniversary of the day on which the resolution 
was passed by Congress in which it was declared that a state of 
war existed. As the days of the year have passed and gone, it 
has been made more and more evident that there was no other 
course left open to us. Germany's purpose to overrun the 
countries across the sen and then invade our country is 
no longer denied by anyone who has investigated the facts. 
They had already fired upon our flag, sunk our ships, destroyed 
to a large extent our commerce, ordered us off the seas, and 
murdered our men, women, and children and were becoming 
more aggressive and defiant every day, having boldly notified 
our President of their intention to continue to sink our ships, 
destroy our commerce, and slaughter our people in violation of 
all law, human and divine. Of all civilized nations they are 
the only one who without hesitancy violate all agreements, all 
treaties, all laws, and all solemn obligations. With such a 
nation you can not temporize. There is only one course, and 
that is to destroy it. When the Kaiser is dead, when Germany 
is destroyed, when autocracy is suppressed and despotism anni- 
hilated, then and not till then will the peoples of the earth be 
safe, democracy established, liberty enthroned, and Christianity 
made secure. [Applause.] Therefore our task is to help in 
every way possible to accomplish this result, and we will ac- 
complish it by the help of our Ged, the God who is always for 
justice and the right. We must not, we can not, and we will 
not fail. To fail would bring to us our first national defeat. 
From 1776 to the present, in all wars in which we have engaged, 
we haye fought for liberty, and always for some sterling prin- 
ciple of right, and have been successful. We fight now for 
liberty and right, and we shall prevail. We will be victorious. 
[Applause.] ` 

On this day, the anniversary of the passage of the resolution 
declaring that a “state of war” existed between the Imperial 
German Government and the United States of America I desire 
to put into the Recorp some letters from the boys themselves, 


showing how they feel about existing conditions. I want to 
read one, first, written by Dillard W. Brown, Company I, One 
hundred and fifty-fourth Infantry, Camp Beauregard, La., 
dated January 26, 1918. I clipped it from the Itawamba 
County News, published at Fulton, Miss, by Mr. Theron D, 
Harden. The letter is as follows: 

To the people of Itawamba County: 

I want to thank my friends for the many-compliments I have received 
on the letter I wrote some months ago. I do not deserve any credit 
for it, but was glad to know they agreed with me on a few statements 
I made in that letter concerning this war. 

Many changes have taken place since I last wrote you. The fields 


have lost their golden green, the forests their leaves, and all the 
beauties of nature have turned to barren waste. 


Remember this was written in January, and we know that 
was true. 


This is only a natural change and deserves little notice. The change 
that is most impressive to me is one that grieves my heart to think of 
and causes my life to be overshadowed with sorrow. 
yos last several of my Itawamba County soldier friends have crossed 

eath's chilly tide. hey were loyal and patriotic and deserve much 
credit for what they did. It is true that they died of natural causes, 
but deserve the same honor as the boys who are belng slain by the 
German bullets. -If it was in my power, I would erect a monument 
to the memory of Aud Nabors, Oscar Sheffield, Audie South, Eimer 
Shields, and Lenard Crouch that would be visible to every mortal eye 
and place a bouquet of flowers on their graves as a token of love, that 
would perfume the alr with the sweetest fragrance that was ever 
wafted across the red hills of Itawamba. To the bereaved let me say, 
“Grieve not; you have paid a debt to your country that deserves re- 
spect from every living person, a debt, not of money, but of blood.” I 
realize that it is hard and seems unjust, but I take the same attitade 
as a Roman mother did. She expressed my viewpoint in this sentence, 
“I rather have 12 sons die for this country than have one die against it.“ 


[Applause.] 


I understand that a great number of boys are to leave for the 
Saim u and ask of you to make 
2 bes 


the situation in this manner and 
the same standpoint. 


th ype 
ing this vision J could hear a fain voles 


After he had clothed me, fed me, and 
„ ad me, and t me up into young manhood, 
should I have resisted the call I would have deserved the name traitor 
and not the name of a son. Every young American is facing this same 
situation, and I hope you will meet it as an red-blooded Ameri- 
ean should. Your country has protected you, has enacted laws for 
our benefit, has established educational centers for your good, and 
as made it possible for you to live in a Christian land unharmed and 
unmolested. Your country is now at war and is calling for your as- 
sistance. Are you going to resist the call after your country has done 
so much for you? you think you would deserve the name of a true 
American should yon ignore the call? I can hear the American boys 
say no; we hate to leave our parents and friends, but we must do for 
our country what our country has done for us. We-must march out 
like brave heroes against the foes and bring back victory to the old 
U. S. A. Boys, when you go with that spirit, syne’ is ours. 
I wish for all of you peace, happiness, and fo health in the pur- 
suits of life you are pursuing. I leave you with this little poem; the 
author I disremember, but it expresses my sentiment: 


When the golden sun is sinkin; 
And your mind from care is free; 
While of others you are thinking 
Will you sometimes think of me?” 
Your friend, 
DILLARD W. Brows. 

[Applause.] 

You never heard a more patriotic sentiment than is expressed 
in that letter, and I am sure it finds ready response and approval 
in every heart present in this historic Chamber. [Applause.] 
This letter was written by a noble, patriotic boy from the good 
county of Itawamba, the county in which was born my distin- 
guished friend from the State of Arkansas, who now sits before 
me, Col. Sam M. TAYLOR, who later lived at Verona, Lee County, 
Miss., and then removed to Pine Bluff, Ark., and now represents 
the sixth district of Arkansas so ably upon the floor of the House 
of Representatives. He came from the same character of brave, 
sturdy, and splendid stock of chivalrous southern people, from 
which came the boy who writes this beautiful letter which I 
have just read. No wonder this splendid boy, Dillard Brown, 
feels such sentiments, having been born amid surroundings 
such as exist in this good county and among as patriotic citizens 
as live in America and from an ancestry who loved liberty, 
righteousness, freedom, and truth, all of which gave him inspira- 
tion as he penned those beautiful lines. [Applause.] 

Now, I want to call attention to another letter, written from 
“ Somewhere in France,” and dated February 9, 1918. I clipped 
it from the Maben Press, published at Maben, Miss., by Mr. H. 
Lovett. Now, listen to this letter: 

Dran UNCLE JOHN: You don't know how much I did appreciate yeur 
letter. It was such a cheerful one; it sure made me feel good. 

Yes; 1 have quite often thought of the task we have before us, espe- 


cially since I have been over here. You are the only person I have 
heard speak of it as you do, 


Since I wrote | 


anp soon. Let me bid yo 
soldier possible. I hope that you have viewed the situation | 


The majority of the people over there 1 
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a task we have before us; 
ink. But if you people send us the stuff to win it 
2 there isn't any doubt in my mind but that we will come out vie- 
orlous. 


don't think have sed realized just how lar; 
it is awful large, I 


LApplause.] 


This peace talk is just a farce, I think. I don't think there will ever 
be any peace effected until this kaiserism is downed. ‘ 
Yes; I would like to come back soon, but we won't be back until we 
can bring Old Glory unfurled to all the world as the emblem of a safe, 
sound, and everlasting peace; and if I don't get back when they. brin 
her back as that emblem, you can say, “He gave them all 
helping to bring ber back as the emblem of an everlasting peace.” 
[Applause.] 


And I earnestly ask that all of you pray for me; pray that I may 
be spared to come back. 

I have seen quite a bit of this country and like it all right, but 
nothing looks as good to me as the soil of the good old U. S. A. 
Yes; I bave seen the place you spoke of. It is magnificent. 

Write again and dell me all the news. With love and best wishes 
to you all. 

Pyt. HERBERT E. Cooks, 

[Applause. ] 

Did you ever hear anything better than that? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. No. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That boy has as true patriot- 
ism in his heart as ever beat in human breast, Every word in 
‘his letter has the true ring of sincere, genuine love of country 
and of the right. He, too, sprang from nobie, brave, and chival- 
rous southern stock, who have never failed their country in the 
hour of peril. [Applause.] 

This is published in the Maben Press of date Mareh 29, 1918, 
and is from a boy from Oktibbeha County, in the State of Missis- 
sippi. God bless these boys! God bless all our boys wearing 
our country’s uniform! One of those letters was a message to 
his associates in the county in which he enlisted, appealing to 
them to come cheerfully, with the full appreciation of the great 
dangers which are ahead of them, but still with a determina- 
tion to discharge the patriotic duty which rests upon one and 
all alike. The other was from “ somewhere in France,” send- 
ing the message back to us that if we send the stuff to them 
they will bring victory back and bring an everlasting peace, 
and that if he does not return when the message is brought back 
with the flag unfurled to the nations of the world as the flag 
which came at the crucial moment to rescue and save the ecivili- 
zation of mankind to “ tell it to my people from whence I came 
that I gave my all to bring about this result.” No nobler senti- 
ment was ever than to tell them, “ He gave them all he 
had helping to bring the flag back as the emblem of an ever- 
lasting peace.” [Applause.]} 

This is not only the anniversary of our entrance in the war 
but it is also the day of the beginning of the third liberty 
loan campaign. Certainly with boys from all over the United 
States of America at the front and ready to go the people who 
stay at home while these boys fight for them and our country, 
and give their all, will cheerfully and promptly give their last 
dollar, if need be, to buy bonds and to sustain the Government, 
and to take care of these noble boys in every way. The man 
who fails to respond in this hour of peril to say the least falls 
far short of his duty. [Applause.] 

I have done in the past and expect to continue in the future 
to do, as a Representative in the Congress of the United States, 
everything on the face of the earth I can do for these boys. I 
invite and request every father, mother, wife, and sweetheart 
in my district who has a son, husband, or friend in the Army 
or Navy to write me and send me the name and address of their 
loved one thus enlisted in the service of the country and I 
will do all I can to help him, and in addition I will watch and 
promptly advise them, if possible, should harm overtake him in 
this country or “over there.“ [Applause.] 

When I was at home in November I spoke in a small interior 
town by the name of Hatley, in Monroe County, Miss. After 
I had spoken in a church there, where I was introduced 
by Rev. Jeff Rogers, a Baptist minister, and my longtime and 
true friend, and had a large audience, composed of splendid 
men, lovely women, and beautiful children, who desired to know 
something about the war conditions that existed, and I had 
told them as best I could in my speech, and was going down 
the road to the home of Rev. Robert L. Birmingham, another 
good friend of mine, who my friend, Saar Taytor, to whom I 
referred a little while ago, knows very well, to break bread 
with him and his good wife on that oceasion, there was a 
delicate little woman out in the road pushing along a baby 
buggy, and in the baby buggy there was a beautiful little child. 
As I passed by she called to me and said, Mr. CANDLER, please 
come here, I want to speak to you a moment.” I walked out 
to where she was, and in substance the following conversation 
occurred. She told me her name and then said, “I want to con- 
gratulate you on your speech.” I thanked her, and she then con- 


tinued: “I was anxious to know what the facts were, and I 
am glad to receive the information which you gave me.” 

Then she said to me, My husband has never seen our baby. 
He has gone to the war. Do you suppose he could get a fur- 
lough?” I said to her, I do not know, but I am willing to try 
to help him get it.“ She said, I would be so glad if he could 
come to see me one time more and see our baby before he goes 
to France.” I said to her, “I will cheerfully do what I can 
and assist you in any way possible to secure a furlough for 
him, and I hope he may be permitted to come and see you and 
the baby before he goes ‘over there!“; but not desiring to 
raise hopes which might not be realized, I added, “It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether he will be able to come or not.” Then, 
looking up as the fire flashed from her eyes like a Spartan 
mother of old and with the tears in her eyes shining like dia- 
monds in their-briiliancy, lit up as they were by the holy fire of 
patriotism, she threw her head back and said, “ Whether he 
returns to see me and the baby or not, whether he ever returns 
when he crosses on the other side, I shall always feel proud of 
him, because he is wearing the American uniform and is en- 
listed under the American flag, and has gone forth to fight the 
battles of our country, for liberty, for democracy, and for truth. 
If he does not return, I shall always honor him because he went 
to defend our country from the terrors of a country that is vio- 
lating all the rights of humanity, and to keep them from coming 
here and killing little babies like they are doing over there, 
like mine in that little baby buggy.” [Applause.] I am not 
surprised to see the tears in your eyes, my fellow Members, and 
to hear you applaud as I relate to you this real and true story. 

I tell you the tears filled my eyes and flowed down my cheeks 
as that noble and patriotic little woman walked away pushing 
that baby buggy before her, in which she had her beautiful baby, 
and in my heart of hearts I breathed a prayer to Almighty God 
to take care of them and the soldier husband and father and 
bring him back to them safe. It is patriotism like that of the 
boy from Itawamba County, who wrote the first letter I read, 
and the boy from Oktibbeha County, who wrote the letter I 
read next, and the pure and holy patriotism that wells up in the 
hearts of the women of this country like the good woman at 
Hatley that is going to bring victory and glory to the American 
flag and that is going fo destroy absolutely the Kaiser and 
despotism and autocracy beyond the seas, and give to the nations 
of the world the greatest liberty and happiness, peace, and glory 
ever known in the history of mankind. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time is in the control of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] or, in his absence, in the con- 
trol of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boonen]. 

Mr. BOOHER. I yield further to the gentleman from Mis- 
sippi [Mr. Canprer]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I simply rise to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi for his kind 
words with reference to myself and to the old county of Ita- 
wamba, where I was born. I first saw the light of day very near 
the banks of the Tombigbee River, which flows through this 
splendid county. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That is the reason the gentle- 
man from Arkansas is such an able and useful Representative in 
this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, the first steam- 
boat I ever saw was floating on the bosom of the Tombigbee 
River. The reference made by the gentleman from Mississippi 
to the county of my birth and to the district he represents, where 
I was reared, touches me deeply. Nearly a of the toyed ones 
of my blood lie buried in the soil of the first district of Mississippi, 
so excellently represented by the able and honorable Representa- 
tive, Mr. Canprek, save one brother, who Hes buried in the 
soll of the great battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn. I am 
greatly interested in the welfare of the people of Mississippi, 
and especially in the people residing in the first congressional 
district. 

When I first came to Congress the very first man to greet me 
was the friend of my youth, familiarly called here by all of us 
“ZEKE,” who had been here some years before I came. He is 
addressed in this familiar way by the Members because they all 
love him and know him to be an honest, energetic, useful, and 
Influentlal Member. We know that he works hard and looks 
after the business of the people of his district as well as matters 
affecting the welfare of the Nation. He is loyal to his country 
and stands by our great President and our boys in the military 
and naval service here and across the sea in this great world 
war with vestal fidelity. It pleases me to so speak of him be- 
cause I knew of his early struggles in life, which tested his 
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mettle as a boy and developed him into a true man with proper 
conceptions of the highest ideals and with a sincere sympathy 
with the best interests of the masses of the people. I am gratified 
to see him here now as a splendid Member of this the greatest 
legislative body in the world, always on the watchtower and 
with energy, ability, and fidelity serving his country and its 
highest destiny. Were there more men in the world like Mr. 
Canpter the country would be safe and we would sooner secure 
peace on earth and good will to man, the condition so devoutly 
desired by us all. 

May God bless him and give him a long and a continued useful 
life for his country. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely 
appreciate this high compliment, so generously bestowed upon 
me by my good friend, the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, who is recognized here as one of the best Representa- 
tives in this House, on either side of this aisle. He is close to 
us, and we all love and admire him. He has done great service, 
not only for his district but for the country at large, since he 
has been a Member of this House. He has many elements of 
greatness, his splendid ability, his large store of knowledge, 
his extensive experience, his charming personality and genial 
disposition; but when all these are supplemented with the fact 
that he was born in my district, in Itawamba County and on 
the banks of the Tombigbee River—taking all these together— 
a reason can readily be found for his universal popularity in 
this House, and his great usefulness and splendid success as 
a Congressman. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, now, in conclusion, let me say I am so glad we 
have no politics or partisanship in this House now; for, indeed, 
this is no time for divisions, for bitterness, or strife among 
us, but above everything it is the time to close up the ranks 
and present a solid front to the common enemy. Every Ger- 
man and German sympathizer in this country should be ar- 
rested and interned; every German spy and every traitor 
should be shot, and nothing permitted to retard in the least 
the onward march of our brave soldier boys to victory. He 
who stands in their way in this country or elsewhere is con- 
tributing to the shedding of their blood and in prolonging the 
war, and should be promptly destroyed. God grant that we may 
all do our full duty and thus be true to ourselves, our soldier 
boys, our country, and our God, and thus help to secure victory, 
and thereby bring honorable and lasting peace at the earliest 
possible moment. I thank you, gentlemen, for your very kind 
attention. [Great applause.] 

By unanimous consent Mr. DEMPSEY was given leave to re- 
vise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I was in the House on yester- 
day afternoon when the speech of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Herin] was made. It is probable that my colleague from 
Illinois intends to reply to that speech. I think it is only fair 
to the gentlemah from Alabama IMr. Herrin] that he should 
be here. I think there should be a quorum here, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman withhold 
his point for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; I will be very glad to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I understand that if the point 
of no quorum is made—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Illinois that debate is not in order, pending the point of no 
quorum, md 

Mr. BRITTEN. I withhold my point of no quorum. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smart] seems to have been called from the Cham- 
ber for a moment, and I want to state that if the point of no 
quorum is made and sustained—— 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
this to be taken out of the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mason]? 

The CHAIRMAN, No; not at all. 

Per KEARNS. The Chair asked the gentleman if he would 
yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked the gentleman that ques- 
tion because he is entitled to proceed if he so desires. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I assume that we are not trespassing on the 
time of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; not at all. I wish to state 
that I understand that if the point of order is made, and if the 


Chair fails to find a quorum, it is then the purpose of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to move that 
the committee rise, and if the committee does rise, then to 
move to adjourn, which will close the general debate upon this 
proposition under the order made yesterday. So that if a 
quorum is not present general debate will be concluded, and the 
opportunity for gentlemen to speak under general debate will 
probably be cut off. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I will say that what I par- 
ticularly desired was to have the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN] in the Hall of the House. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? . 

Mr. BRITTEN. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. My information is that my col- 
league [Mr. Herrin] is in Greensboro, N. C., where he was 
called to fill a speaking engagement that he made some weeks 
ago. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Under the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
is recognized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I confess that it is with some 
hesitation that I proceed to reply to the most remarkable per- 
formance of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herr]. I 
would much prefer to have him present, as I did him the honor 
to listen to his “declaration” on yesterday. I will, however, 
endeavor not to transgress the rules of the House in making 
reply. It is in keeping with the gentleman’s characteristics 
that he should assail me and then immediately leave town. 
[Applause.] It is in keeping with his characteristics that he 
should make a speech assailing me, which he keeps out of the 
RECORD, so that I can not reply to it because it is not printed. 
By reason of his past record when he has been compelled by 
this House to correct statements which he has inserted in the 
Recorp that were not made on the floor I have no means of 
knowing now what will be printed, when he gets back, in what 
is supposed to be his speech of yesterday. 

On the 7th of April, from a sense of duty which I could not 
resist, in the most humble spirit I made a suggestion as to the 
message of the President of the United States then before us, 
Mr. HEFLIN, of Alabama, says that it has no spirit of patriotism 
and indicates that it was such a speech as would give comfort 
to the Kaiser. I wish to say for his benefit that inside of 
three or four days the President of the United States again 
addressed this Congress and abandoned the doctrine of the 
return of Alsace-Lorraine, and did it splendidly, and in his 
announcement of the doctrine of self-determination showed that 
he agrees with the very proposition I made in this forum; and 
I never was so happy in my life as when I sat in this Chamber 
and heard that great President deliver the last pronouncement 
as to the terms of peace, in which he omitted a demand for 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine and stood strongly and solely 
upon the ground of the right of self-determination, an announce- 
ment by the President that struck the world as fair and right. 
Even the German Minister Hertling said that they could accept 
it if they could get exactly the same proposition from France. 

And yet, yesterday, Mr. Herrin comes before the House and 
apparently forgetting the President has adopted that theory— 
seeks to make a personal assault on me for calling attention to 
the righteousness of the proposition. Has he answered one 
single statement I made in this speech? No. Does he claim 
that I have misquoted history when the Emperor declared war 
in 1870? No. But he garbles it and grabs from it and then 
refuses to print his own speech, but distributes himself far away 
on some patriotic duty. I want to say to you that when he 
assaults the speech that I made and circulated he assaults the 
position taken by the President of the United States. I say, 
God bless the President for taking the position that we do not 
want to interfere or change the territory of governments of 
other countries, but stand for freedom of the seas and the 
rights of self-determination of small nations, [Applause.] 

But he says my speech was not patriotic. I call upon you 
gentlemen to bear witness, you who heard me on that day, of 
one word that was unpatriotic. Have I ever complained of the 
Postmaster General or any member of the Cabinet? Have not 
I defended your Secretary of War when men of your own party 
have assailed him? 

Let me read a few lines from the speech this distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama says was unpatriotic: 

I see no profit in fault finding, except where the immediate correction 
can be made without interfering with our preparation for this war, and 
I regard it as unwise to discuss in party caucuses anything that affects 


the successful carrying on of this war; nor do I intend, if I can master 
myself, to indulge in party claims or party criticism. 
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If there has been any of that in this Chamber, I have not 
been the guilty man. 

Again I said: 

I pray God that during this war we may be big enough to wipe out 
this middle aisle which separates an American Republican from an 
American Democrat. 

That was the tone of my whole speech. I simply was pleading 
for the President to consider the question whether we should go 
on and obey the demands of France. 

Let me quote another word. I said on that day: 

We will not abandon for one moment the league of honor with which 
we, with our coworkers, fight the Imperial Government of Germany. 

Let him sometime show one word, one act of mine that has 
not been in the line of patriotic defense. But he jumps on me. 
Why does not he jump on some of my brethren on the Demo- 
cratic side who voted as I did before the war and who stand 
as I do for everything we have got in the policy of the war? 
[Applause.] 

Cheap peanut polities! He assaults me because I am a Re- 
publican and he hopes to make in his district some little cheap 
capital that he has been able to assault and insult me. 

I purpose now to answer him if I have to get down onto his 
intellectual level to do it. [Laughter.] 

I said in that speech, “For God's sake let us quit fighting 
each other and fight the Kaiser.“ Does that sound unpatriotic? 
He complains that I printed my speech. Well, I had to, people 
wanted to read it. [Laughter.] Some of you cruel Democrats 
bought them by thousands to read, I trust by reason of its 
patriotism, and possibly some on account of its literary merit. 
But he does not print his speeches, he telegraphs them, writes 
the headlines, and then they are sent back to him to pay the 
telegraph bill. [Laughter.] In order that you may understand 
about it let me read an editorial from the the Age-Herald, 
published in Alabama. Some of you gentlemen I suppose know 
whether this is a respectable editor and respectable paper. 
This is what he says about Congressman HEFLIN : 

CONGRESSMAN HEFLIN BREAKS ANOTHER RECORD—CONGRESSMAN J, 


THOMAS HEFLIN, OF THE FOURTH ALABAMA DISTRICT, HAS SET A NEW 
RECORD FOR RAPIDITY OF SPEECH. 


During the consideration of the prohibition amendment Monday the 
House was under the two-minute rule, which means that each Member 
was allowed only two minutes to express himself on the resolution. 901 

ele- 


apa some 2,700 words of his speech, with the introduction, HEFLIN 
1olds House in rapt attention while he spoke on the prohibition amend- 


2 began to come by wire. Sheet after sheet of it 
rolled into the Age-Herald's office. The telegraph editor thought 
another deluge had broken loose. Of course he is used to handling 
some 30,000 words of matter by telegraph every t, but he usually 
has control of the dike and knows when the fl of messages are 
coming. But Mr. Hurtix's speech was simply overwhelming. When 
the first thousand words had reached his desk he thought surely Mr. 
Hurtzix had been speaks at least a minute and a half, but as the 
flood continued he thought the two minutes would soon be up. When 
finally the end came he sighed in despair and was heard to mutter, 
“Two minutes! What if he had spoken an hour.“ 


[Laughter.] 

Oh, the modesty of this man! [Laughter.] The alleged 
patriotism of a man who suspects you people every morning 
when you get up—“ I have suspicion of 14 people,“ and never 
had the courage to name them. 

Yes; he sent the telegram “ collect,” and wrote his own head- 
lines, “Herrin holds House rapt.” I have seen the House 
rap him several times. [Laughter and applause.] He sends 
a telegram “collect.” But to continue the editorial: 

But Mr. Hxrrix not only set a record for rapidity, he was after 
making another record, so he sent this flood of oratory “ collect.” 
Mr. Heritn’s long record in Congress makes his Alabama friends feel 
safe in the assurance that the Congressman knows the Age-Herald 
maintains a Washington bureau through which all its telegraphic 
dispatches are filed. But this bureau was too slow for Mr. HEFLIN,. 
He was out for rapidity records and wished to show some real speed, 
so to save time he filed his dispatches without even the knowledge of 
the Age-Herald bureau. He wanted this burning speech to reach the 
waiting and breathless people of Alabama while it was still hot. He, 
no doubt, felt that extras would begin to fly from the Age-Herald's 
presses as fast as the dispatches were received. 

The Age-Herald regrets that it was unable to make room in its 
columns for this wonderful two-minute speech, and it regrets further 
that it was unable to accept his flood of messages collect, and they 
were politely but firmy returned to their source. 

(Laughter. ] 

Now you understand why he is angry with me. He could not 
get his telegram published after he wrote the headlines in any 
paper and has to pay his own telegraph bill. He is mad be- 
eause I print my speeches and pay for them. 

I am getting sick und tired of being bulldozed every time I 
express an honest opinion in the House. I have served here 


off and on and find that you are all pretty fair men; I believe. 
you are honest, but every time this man from Alabama gets up 


in the morning in Washington and gets his trousers on he 


thinks that this country is about half dressed. [Laughter and 
applause. ] £ 

He goes tilting down Pennsylvania Avenue, usually in a long 
frock còat, with a white vest, with perfectly manicured eye- 
brows, and wonders that Pennsylvania Avenue does not tip to 
one side because he is all on that side. I[Laughter.] Then 
when he comes into the House and walks down the aisle and 
casts his eye upon the ladies galleries, a hero, an Adonis, and 
then comes down here and bellows how patriotic he is and how 
traitorous you are, even without a megaphone he shakes the 
walls of Berlin [laughter], and that gentleman feels that God 
and he have a monopoly on all the good things and have the 
world by the short hair. So far as I am concerned, I am tired 
of it. Ile said there are no secret treaties. He did not know. 
There are the treaties; they have been public for weeks. He 
says he went to the State Department and they told him they 
had not received any. Of course the State Department has not 
received “secret” treaties, but they have been published all 
over this country, and one of the kindest things the New York 
Post ever did for our President was to publish those treaties, 
letting the people know what they had agreed on in advance, 
but Hxriux does not know it. You can not blame him. There 
are 49 miles of bookshelves over here in the Library, and they 
could not hold what he dees not know about these questions. 
[Laughter.] He knows enough to get up here and insult every 
man who has a feeling. “Herrr holds House in rapt atten- 
tion; he makes a moving speech.” He moves them out as a rule, 
and those on the front seats without umbrellas usually move 
back a little to avoid the perspiration and the saliva; but when 
he bellows, oh, how bad you are and how good he is, and he 
strikes that attitude so that the ladies in all of the galleries 
can see him. I give him and his friends notice now that I have 
had all I am going to take of it. [Applause.] r^ 

Why, when my friend Burnerr asked him why he did not 
enlist, his knees knocked together. He has the most patriotic 
mouth and the most cowardly pair of legs ever put on a human 
being. [Laughter.] Then every once in a while he says, 
“God of my fathers!” Why, the Kaiser, that old devil, is in the 
same business. He is like HEFLIN, he even puts God in as the 
junior member of the firm, [Laughter.] “ Herrin holds the 
House in rapt attention“ — written by Herrin, refused to be 
published, and he had to pay the telegraph tolls. I think that 
ought to be enough for him for a week and a half or two weeks; 
but all I want to say to you, gentlemen—and there are some 
things that I would much prefer to say if he were here—is that 
when he is asked to show what his patriotism amounts to, as 
he told our friend Burnett, “I am willing to sacrifice my sis- 
ter's son, but I can not go”—a great big, striking, fine, healthy- 
looking man, and God Almighty never made a man half as brave 
as he looks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have restrained myself, and I am glad of 
it. I am glad I was not allowed to speak yesterday, because I 
might have gotten angry, and I have one rule of life, and that is 
never to get up mad in the morning. It is what keeps me well 
and a little stout; but I want to serve notice upon him and those 
who are trying to drive politics that if they can name one spot 
or place where I have ever tried to bring my party in on this 
floor, I shall resign from here. I love my party, but I would 
kiss it good-bye in one minute to save one man on the western 
line to-day, where our boys are. [Applause.] 

Let him go with my boy, this brave man, with the large lungs, 
with the courage of a cock robin. Let him shoulder a gun and 
go with my boy. My boy has written me, and he says: 

If any man attacks your Americanism, Dad, and I come back from 
Berlin with only one arm, so help me God, I shall take him on upon any 
rules laid down for fighting men. 

[Applause.] 

Let him show his courage instead of abusing his elders and 
his betters who are willing to give up their families for this 
country, and who will be silent when we think we can help the 
fellows over there. I am tired of it! If the Secretary of War 
is human, if he has made mistakes, for God's sake let us hide the 
mistakes from the world and from the enemy. We will win this 
war, but we can not win it by these men who have the brains of 
angleworms and the courage of cock robins, who swell and strut 
and sweat and spit in this body, and tell you that you are all 
cowards unless you agree with him; who says that he can see 
within your heart. Why, he does not know the difference be- 
tween a heart and liver and bacon—never did have any conception 
of it. [Laughter.] Again I say, let us quit fighting each other 
and fight the Kaiser. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I am yery much obliged to you 
all. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Frs Hrn], a member of the committee. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the river and harbor bill during two days has had very little 
attention given to it in the general debate. With practically no 
opposition to any single feature of the bill, with a bill which is 
purely a war measure, naturally the discussion has drifted to 
other matters. That is quite a strange proceeding for a river 
and harbor appropriation bill, because those of us who have not 
been Members of the House but who have kept up with the 
measures before the House have watched with interest the de- 
bates of Congress as to the development of our waterways. This 
bill yesterday underwent the acid test, though probably many 
Members of this body did not appreciate it. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] is not opposing this bill. It is a 
war-emergency measure, and while he has heretofore always 
consistently, vigorously, and sometimes violently opposed river 
and Narbor bills, this bill has been carefully scrutinized by him 
and, as a war measure, I am sure he will vote for it. His pa- 
triotism has won a victory over his opposition to all river and 
harbor measures. I was present when the very distinguished 
Member from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], patriot that he is, re- 
turned from a visit to a training camp where he had a son who 
was preparing to leave for France. His son now is in France. 

I know that he is proud of the fact that he had a son who can 
now serve the Nation so efficiently in its battle for democracy. 
But it was a strange procedure on yesterday to hear him in 
general debate speak of the recent senatorial contest in Wis- 
consin, and of other matters, none of which related to the pro- 
visions of this bill. Year after year, session after session, in 
season and out of season, he had fought rivers and harbors bills. 
I think the folks back in Wisconsin and the weeklies of Wiscon- 
sin and those magazines of the Nation that have loudest cried, 
“ Pork, pork,” when the river and harbor bill has been under con- 
sideration were at a loss to-day to know what to say of their 
leader of years gone by. 

My proposition is that the absence of his attack on the river 
and harbor bill also demonstrates that a new state of affairs 
has arisen so far as the development of waterways is concerned. 
It is not my desire to criticize the conduct of the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin, but it is my desire to comment upon 
and praise the situation that now exists. 

There has been a full realization of what bona fide water lines 
and water development would mean as a help to the transporta- 
tion system of our Nation. There could not be a more appro- 
priate time for the Nation to consider the question with all of 
its problems. It deserves very careful consideration. This at- 
titude was shown by the Council of National Defense when about 
a year ago they appointed a very distinguished lot of men as a 
committee to study the inland water-transportation system and 
to make recommendations as to what could be done to rehabili- 
tate it. It was then recognized that the whole transportation 
system of the United States was inadequate and there was great 
need of developing an ally of the railroads, which had been 
allowed to decline. This distinguished committee made an in- 
vestigation and studied the situation carefully. The chairman 
of our committee invited the secretary of that committee, Col. 
Charles Keller, to appear before our committee and give to us 
the benefit of their investigation and research, so that we, who 
were charged with the duty to recommend to this Congress im- 
provements along waterways, could profit thereby. 

And just now I want to say a few words about the chairman 
of our committee. He is a most thorough student of the prob- 
lems of water transportation. He is fully advised of the needs 
of waterways, and he is determined that their development 
shall be made upon a sound basis. If there is a man in this: 
country who is a leader among those who have faith in the 
future of water transportation and strongly urge development 
of meritorious projects it is he. [Applause.] 

We are all familiar with the very splendid letter that he wrote 
to the Secretary of War in which he gave the essential elements 
for successful water transportation. He particularly empha- 
sized the duty of local authorities to provide adequate terminal 
facilities. This letter was sent to the mayors of the different 
municipalities where there was any sort of waterway. The 
Secretary of War sent this letter, with his indorsement, to all 
engineers in charge of river and harbor improvements. All this 
has brought about an intelligent discussion of those most im- 
portant subjects. Our committee was fortunate in having before 
us Col. Keller, the secretary of the committee of the Council 
of National Defense. He has had years of experience in inland 
water development in the discharge of his duty as an engineer. 
He firmly believes that our idle rivers should be put to work; 
that they are nature’s highways; and that in their development 
and use we have the solution of our very difficult transportation 
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problems. To those interested in this subject I strongly recom- 
mend your reading his testimony before our committee and 
the report of the committee of the Council of National Defense, 
of which he was secretary, which is printed in the hearings just 
after his testimony. From all of the discussions we find the 
chief reasons for the decline of water lines has been that water- 
ways are irregular and not continuous throughout the year; that 

ere is a lack of adequate terminal facilities, which has dis- 
couraged both the shipper and the carrier; that there is a lack 
of cooperation and coordination with other transportation lines, 
which, among other things, prevents the issuance of through 
bills of lading; that railroad competition has been fair and un- 
fair, and sometimes the rate cutting has completely throttled 
the water lines; that there has been lacking the cooperation of 
the communities; that we have had no well-defined waterway 
policy for our country, and capital has not been interested be- 
cause of the uncertainty of profits. Our railroad system. until 
a few years ago, was able to handle the load, so that we neglected 
the study of other means of transportation. Now that the load 
has become too heavy and has swamped them, legislation should 
be enacted to remedy, if possible, the evils of the old system. 

We can not say this department or that department quit funs 
tioning on this proposition. The Chief of Engineers has repeat- 
edly recommended legislation which he thought would help to 
rehabilitate the waterways, but Congress was content to post- 
pone the consideration of such measures, for no breakdown of 
the railroads could be foreseen. It is up to this Congress to see 
that water lines are given a fair chance. It has been repeatedly 
stated that a righteous war brings on a great awakening. Now, 
it seems that never before in our country’s history have we had 
so much discussion about the development of our waterways. 
We are confronted with a situation where the railroads are not 
able to carry the load that our industries demand. Industries 
are running at full blast and are tremendously increasing their 
output, all of which has to be transported somehow. 

Some complaint has been made about the tugboats and barges 
that are being built by the Government for use on the Missis- 
sippi River to be used in hauling iron and coal for use in war 
industries. I want to say that that project was carefully con- 
sidered by the Chief of Engineers as a war emergency and met 
his hearty approval, and he recommended that it be adopted. 
The Government will lease the towboats and barges upon equi- 
table terms. The Government was pressing industries to in- 
crease their output of war essentials—for materials used in 
battleships—and the answer given was that the transportation 
system could not furnish them sufficient raw materials. The 
solution given that problem by the Chief of Engineers was an 
intelligent handling of the proposition. The matter was pre- 
sented to the President, and it met with his approval. If ever 
there was an appropriate time for helping war industries increase 
their output by relieving congested transportation and at the 
same time giving a stimulus to river navigation this opportunity 
furnished it. 

The question of transportation should be given very careful 
study along broad lines. It should be treated as a whole, of 
which the essential parts are railroads, waterways, and electric 
lines. In the present crisis we need every available agency of 
transportation intelligently and efficiently utilized. There is a 
load for each. We have seen a congestion of cotton held in our 
Southern States awaiting shipment to cotton mills in the New 
England States relieved by an order of the Director General of 
the Railroads sending many trainloads to ports where ships 
delivered the cotton to the New England points, thus preventing 
further congestion of railroad freight in the East. We have 
seen thousands of auto trucks using our splendid highways, 
thus doing their part to hurry war essentials to embarkation 
points, We are familiar with the frequent use of the auto 
truck for handling freight between our many large cities and 
for short hauls. Our water lines have likewise their part to 
play. Gen. William Black, the Chief of Engineers, has stated 
that Not one pound of freight should be shipped by rail that 
can be shipped by water.” We have greatly improved our inland 
waterways as well as our harbors by the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. No better time could be found to 
take advantage of this development. Water transportation is 
cheap. If rail rates are destructive of particular water lines, 
the present Government control offers a splendid opportunity for 
a reconstruction of rates upon an equitable basis. If it takes 
legislation to compel the use of water lines, now is the time to 
consider it; but the right of way given war materials and food- 
stuffs acts as a compelling reason for a shipper to use a water 
line if there is one available. 

We could ask no better time to bring about a cooperation 
and coordination on the part of other transportation agencies 
with water lines, for much of the load would be a welcome shift 
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for the railroads. The wide discussion of the development of 
river navigation with the pressing demand for help for the 
railroads has awakened communities in their efforts toward 
the rehabilitation of water navigation. Many new and adequate 
terminal facilities are either being constructed or plans drawn 
for their construction. Every ton carried by water relieves the 
freight cars, so that they can be utilized for carrying foodstuffs, 
coal, and all war materials. Aid given the solution of the trans- 
portation problem of our Nation is now a patriotic service, but 
these favored communities having rendered that service by the 
development of water lines as an aid to the railroads will after 
the war flourish far beyond those communities depending solely 
upon rail transportation. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I was much surprised a few 
minutes ago to hear the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] so 
vehemently express his indignation that any criticism should 
be offered on this floor as to the efficiency of the Post Office 
administration. I had supposed that the innumerable letters 
which have been cited here, and of which I have cited some, 
showing the delays in the transmission of letters between the 
soldiers in France and their homes, of itself was enough to natu- 
raily excite criticism. The last complaint of which I heard was 
of a boy who wrote home saying that he did not receive any 
letters, but that the camp was flooded with tons of speeches of 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and I can think of nothing that 
seems to be more like asking for bread and being given a stone 
than for a soldier to ask for letters from home and have the 
Postmaster General send him a franked advertisement of his 
his colleague in the Cabinet, Secretary McAdoo. 

It may be, as is suggested, that it is not entirely the fault 
of the Post Office administration—that it is in part the fault 
of the Army officials, of the French Government—that these 
letters do not reach their destination more promptly; but every 
day here at home we see evidences of administration which 
make me, at least, suspect that some of the fault is in the ad- 
ministration itself. 

I recently had an experience which shows that the Post Office 
administration, in my opinion, deserves some criticism right 
here at home. I saw in the paper a few days ago, and doubtless 
you saw it, that the merchants of Washington were sending 
their letters to New York by special delivery in order to have 
them reach their destination the next day. If they used the 
ordinary method of transmission, they could not be delivered in 
that length of time, so they put on an extra 10-cent stamp in 
order that they might be delivered in one day after leaving here. 
Now, obviously that is good for the finances of the Post Office 
Department, of which its chief is so proud, but it is not very 
good service for the merchants, and it is no wonder that busi- 
ness men outside of Washington are constantly criticizing the 
department, as we all know they are, and it is not strange that 
that feeling should be reflected here. 

Now, the other day I was going away to a certain city about 
an 18 hours’ journey from here and I wanted a copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the next morning, when I should reach 
there, so I asked my secretary to mail it to me. When I left in 
the evening I asked him if he had mailed it, and he said that 
he had; but, conscious, possibly, of the uncertainties of the 
Post Office Department, he told me he had put a special-delivery 
stamp on it. 

The letter started in the morning, and I left at night. When 
I reached my destination the next noon I asked for it, but it 
had not arrived; in fact, it had not arrived the next morning, 
but it did reach there the next evening, 30 hours after my 
arrival. And then, on Thursday I desired to send a letter to 
my secretary, which I wanted him to get on Saturday morning, 
and, mindful of my previous experience, but foolishly still trust- 
ing the Post Office Department, I mailed it on Thursday morning 
with a special-delivery stamp on it. That letter was delivered 
to my secretary not on Friday or on Saturday, but on Monday 
morning. It did reach Washington on Saturday evening, ac- 
cording to the stamp on it, but arrived after the office had 
closed. If I had sent a telegram, the Western Union would 
have looked up my secretary's address. and have delivered the 
message to him, but probably that was too much to expect of 
the Post Office Department. At any rate, that letter did not 
reach the post office in Washington until Saturday evening. 
So I could have left where I was stopping several hours after 
that letter left; I could have come to Washington by train and 
spent a whole day here, gone back and had half a day there 
before that letter, mailed by special delivery, had reached its 
destination here in Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. GILLETT. Can I have a couple of minutes more? 
Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. GILLETT. A friend of mine, to whom I alluded in re- 
gard to the delay in my first letter, told me that he had tele- 
graphed to New York for the letter that I wanted particularly, 
and it had been mailed to him by special delivery, and it took 
exactly one week for that letter to go a journey of 24 hours. 

Now, gentlemen, when such things happen, when the mer- 
chants of Washington are compelled to send their ordinary busi- 
ness mail by special delivery to New York so that it can be 
secure—and I think no doubt your experience is like my own, 
and I do not remember the time when my mail was so uncertain 
and unreliable as it has been of late—when these things are 
constantly occurring, the gentleman from Indiana should not 
be surprised when gentlemen of this House, reflecting the ordi- 
nary criticism which the business world feels, do occasionally 
vent their complaints here in this body. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I understand the complaint 
of the gentleman with reference to the foreign mail to France, 
it is on the character of the mail that is sent. 

Mr. GILLETT. My complaint of the foreign service is of the 
delay, both in first-class mail and in packages. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the question of tonnage, as 
the gentleman must know, necessarily enters into it? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. I did not enter into that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But I understand that the 
gentleman stated they were sending pamphlets or something 
from the Treasury Department? 

Mr. GILLETT. The soldier said there were tons of Secretary 
McAdoo’s speech being delivered in the camp. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And the gentleman thinks that 
is being done to the exclusion of letters? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know whether it has been or not. 
I did not indicate that. I said they thought they had a just 
complaint in receiving that instead of receiving letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. DENTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, something has been said about 
the question of terminals in connection with river transportation, 
That there should be adequate terminals, we all agree. 

Two things are necessary for water transportation. First, 
we must have an adequate channel, and, secondly, we must have 
the proper terminal facilities to take care of the commerce. 
But without the first of these, it is useless for municipalities to 
expend large sums of money in constructing terminals. This 
is the case to a great extent along the Ohio River. Until we get 
the channel we have no use for the terminal. Indeed, consider- 
able use can be made of the rivers in many instances when a 
proper channel is secured, even with very inferior terminals. 
But the best and most expensive terminals are of no value with- 
out the channel. In the lower Ohio Valley the difficulty at present 
is that during a great part of the year the river is so low that 
transportation is seriously interfered with, and at times entirely 
stopped. The object and purpose of erecting dams in the Ohio 
River is to give that section a 9-foot stage of water the year 
around. When this has been done it will be profitable to organ- 
ize companies to build boats and barges and engage in river 
transportation on a large scale. But until this has been done, 
lack of an adequate channel will render it unprofitable to engage 
in river transportation in this section extensively. 

That the municipalities along the lower Ohio will gladly 
furnish the proper terminal facilities to handle the traffic, there 
is no doubt. At the present time such traffic as there is, is 
handled quite successfully through privately-owned terminals. 
Almost all the railroads have lines running to the edge of the 
water at the present time with terminal facilities sufficient to 
load and unload freight. 

I can say for the city of Evansville, which I represent, that 
she will do her part to make transportation on the Ohio River 
a success. This city, of about 100,000 population, has all 
modern facilities and its citizens are among the most public 
spirited to be found in the land, and they are ready and willing 
at any time to make any expenditures that will be of benefit 
to the community. No city of its size in the Union is more 
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progressive. The city has the largest colosseum in the State; 
the largest and finest municipal playgrounds; extensive parks; 
unexcelled hotel and banking facilities, and if there is anything 
that Evansville has not, that she ought to have, if you will tell 
us what it is we will go and get it. Terminal facilities will be 
furnished te the entire satisfaction of Congress. The satis- 
faction of the people of this city with the present administration 
of its affairs is clearly shown by the recent mayorality election, 
in which the present Democratic mayor, the Hon. Benjazuin 
Bosse, was reelected by an overwhelming majority, in a city 
that is about evenly divided politically, carrying 30 out of 31 
precincts. 

The recent congestion in freight traffic has brought home to 
the people, as nothing could have done, the importance of utiliz- 
ing to the fullest extent our rivers as a means of transportation, 
and has vindicated the wisdom of those who, in the face of strenu- 
ous opposition, have championed the improvements of our 
waterways.’ 7 

The cities along the Chio River have secured great relief dur- 
ing the past year by means of river transportation, hampered 
even as they have been by lack of an adequate channel. If this 
river had been thoroughly improved the congestion in freight 
traffic in the lower Ohio Valley would have been greatly re- 
lieved, if not entirely obviated. 

One of the greatest obstacles to river transportation has been 
the opposition of the railroads. As the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Coorrn] stated yesterday, in some instances they 
have carried their opposition to the extent of buying up all 
the sites suitable for terminals for river transportation. But 
we have now entered upon a new era in this country in the mat- 
ter of transportation. Since the railroads have broken down 
and the Government has taken charge of them there is every 
reason why river transportation should be encouraged as a 
means of relieving the congestion. With the railroads controlled 
and operated by the Government opposition to river transporta- 
tion will vanish. What will be the result after the close of the 
war? We can not tell. But one thing is certain, the people are 
going to demand ample transportation facilities hereafter. If 
the railroads can not give this, then the Government must and 
will, The people will never be satisfied to go back to the con- 
ditions that existed for more than a year prior to the time the 
Government undertook the operation of the railroads. Much 
will depend, of course, upon the success of the Goverment in 
this enterprise. If Government operation is successful, I for 
one do not believe that the transportation system of the country 
will ever be given over again to the hands of private owners 
for operation. What the people want is service. The railroads 
are a public utility more important to commerce even than 
State and county highways. They must be made to meet the 
needs of the public, for the interests of the public are far aboye 
and more important than any private interests, and if opera- 
tion of these roads by the Government gives the people the relief 
sought for no doubt satisfactory arrangements will be made 
whereby the Government will continue to operate the roads for 
the benefit of the public. Under these conditions we may look 
for the greatest encouragement of river transportation, instead of 
its obstruction which we have had heretofore. 

I have received many requests during recent months, as no 
doubt have most of you, to assist in having embargoes lifted and 
cars furnished for shippers, but I do not think transportation 
has been interfered with as much along the Ohio Valley as it 
-has been in some other sections for the reason that we have 
had the benefit of the Ohio River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. i 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman one 
minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ute more. 

Mr. DENTON. The cities along this river were enabled to 
relieve the coal famine to a great extent, and to relieve the 
congestion in other ways by the use of the river, even in its 
present condition. When this great natural waterway has 
been so improved as to give us a 9-foot stage the year around, 
with the cooperation which we may naturally expect from the 
railronds under changed conditions, the Ohio River will become 
one of the greatest transportation mediums of the country. 

Another fact that is emphasized by this bill is that everything 
is being subordinated to the prosecution of the war. As has 
already been stated, no new projects are contained in this bill, 
unless they are war measures. Much as many of the communi- 
ties may need improvements coming under the jurisdiction of 
this committee, I prophesy that you will find very little com- 
plaint. The people realize that we are at the greatest crisis in 


The gentleman is recognized for one min- 


the history of the Nation. We are at war with the greatest 
military power that ever existed. We are fighting not only for 
our liberty but for our national life and freedom, und every- 
thing must be subordinated to the winning of the war. Until 
this conflict has been brought to a successful conclusion the 
American people must have and will have but one thought and 
purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDEESTON. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago I took 
occasion to comment in the House upon the unwisdom of our 
ratio of bond issues to taxation. I expressed the opinion that 
we should collect more taxes in proportion to the amount of 
bonds that are being sold to finance the war. The view was 
expressed at that time by certain Members that business could 
not stand higher taxation; that higher taxes would cripple busi- 
ness. 

I desire now to further refer to that subject and to answer 
the claim that business will be crippled by increased taxes. I 
wish to take up the case of the United States Steel Corporation. 
I refer to that concern for a number of reasons. The first is 
that it employs 25,000 men, or thereabouts, in my own district, 
and I believe that comment of this kind ought, like charity, to 
begin at home. I refer to that concern also because it is the 
largest employer of labor in the United States. 

I refer to it because, on account of its wealth and influence, 
of the power that it wields, it has been able to get along and 
carry on its operations without recognizing the right of men 
who toil to organize, to form themselves into Iabor unions. 
The United States Steel Corporation has never recognized any 
such right upon the part of the men who work for it. Itself 
constituting the greatest industrial organization in this country, 
having, as has been charged in the courts, a monopoly of ore 
supplies, enjoying enormous influence and wealth, thoroughly 
organized itself, its vast activities carried on under the direc- 
tion of one or two supreme heads, it has denied to the 275,000 
men who work for it the same right, the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively with their employer. 

I also refer to this corporation because it has steadfastly re- 
fused to give recognition to the basic eight-hour day. It has re- 
fused to allow the principle advocated by the President of the 
United States, that society has reached the point where it recog- 
nizes the justice of the eight-hour day. Men are now compelled 
to work for the Steel Corporation 8 hours, or 10, or 12 hours, or 
whatever number of hours the employer demands, without any 
regard to overtime or of the justice of the eight-hour principle, 
Therefore it seems fair, in view of all these things that dis- 
tinguish this great industrial concern, that we should take it as 
a type and look to it and see what it is doing in this time of 
war and national distress and what profits it is realizing. 

I hold in my hand the resort for 1917, recently issued to its 
stockholders by the United States Steel Corporation. It is not 
a clear report. I do not think that an accountant could tuke 
this report and find out what the net profits of the Steel Corpo- 
ration were for last year. I will not presume to say that the 
report is intended to mislead; I will not make that charge. 
I do say that the profits that the Steel Corporation was able to 
make during last year are so covered up in it that, although it 
purports to be a real exposition of that subject, it is impossible 
for any man, accountant, layman, or whatever he may be. to 
tell from the report just what it earned. 

There are, however, statements in this report that throw 
some light upon its operations. For illustration, the report states 
that the net earnings of the Steel Corporation for last year were 
$304,000,000, That is to say, the net earnings, after deducting 
“allowances for estimated proportion of extraordinary cost of 
Jacilities installed by reason of war requirements and conditions, 
also taxes—including an estimate of $233,465,435 for account of 
Federal income, war income, and war excess-profits taxes pay- 
able in 1918—but exclusive of charge for interest on outstanding 
bonds, mortgages, and purchase obligations of the subsidiary 
companies,” amounted to $304,161,471.53. 

The report states that after making those deductions the 
net earnings of the corporation were $304,161,471.53. How much 
would have been shown if those legitimate items had been 
added—and they onght to have been added if the statement was 
intended as 2 candid presentation of the earnings of the com- 
pany—how much they wonld have been shown to be with such 
items included can not be learned from this report. 

do observe, however, the statement that $233.465.485 has 
been set apart to pay Federal income, war Income, and war- 
excess-profits taxes payable in 1918. Using that as a basis, 
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and making the best calculation that an expert can make from 
these figures, which is, take them as 32 per cent of the taxable 
income of the company, the net earnings of the Steel Corpora- 
tion for last year was in the neighborhood of $729,000,000. So 
much for that. 

Now, let us see what the earnings of the concern applicable 
to dividends were according to its own statement. This corpo- 
ration has $508,302,500 common stock, commonly believed to be 
practically pure water, without hardly the color of value having 
gone into the assets of the company. It has $360,281,100 of 7 
per cent preferred stock and has a bonded debt, it and its sub- 
sidiaries, of $586,828,875.89. Out of the 5304, 161,471.53 net 
earnings, as shown by its report to remain after making all de- 
ductions for taxes, replacements, and so forth, charged off, the 
Steel Corporation paid $25,219,677 as the dividend of 7 per cent 
on its preferred stock, and the interest on all its bonded indebt- 
edness amounting to $30,125,594.67, making a total of $55,- 
845,271.67, which, taken from the earnings of $304,161,471.53, 
shows that for 1917 alone the net profits of this corporation 
applicable to the common stock were $248.816,199.86, Which was 
49 per cent earnings upon the common stock of that corporation 
for the space of one year. 

How can it be argued that a corporation earning such dividends 
as that can not stand further taxation? How can it be argued 
that corporations which earn practically 50 per cent upon their 
common stock, after paying all charges of every kind, should 
not in this time submit to further taxation? In 1914 the Steel 
Corporation made only $23,496,796; in 1915, $75,833,833; in 
1916, $271,531,730, compared with its prewar average profits of 
$63,585,777 for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913. 

What would have been the taxes of this corporation under the 
British law, according to the British rate of 80 per cent on ex- 
cess profits and 25 per cent on average prewar earnings? The 
Steel Corporation for the prewar years of 1911, 1912, and 1913 
earned an average of $63,585,777 annually. On this average the 
British rate is 25 per cent, or $15,896,444, with a rate of 80 per 
cent upon the excess above that, Which would have yielded the 
further sum of $371,531,378.40. The figures are based upon the 
statement in the report of net earnings of $304,161,471.53 plus 
the sum set apart for Federal taxes, $233,465,435, which makes 
a total income upon which taxes are to be paid, as admitted by 
the report, of $537,625,906.58. So that if the Steel Corporation 
had been doing business in Great Britain instead of America, in 
place of paying taxes of only $233,465,435 to the Government, it 
would pay $387,427,822 taxes to the Government. So that by 
being in the United States instead of in Great Britain this 
corporation saves the tidy sum of $153,962,387 in taxes in one 
year. 

Had this corporation paid taxes according to the British rate 
of 80 per cent upon their excess profits it would still be able to 
place to the credit of the common stock 18.9 per cent for 1917 
alone. Is not that enough in these war times? Is not that 
enough profit for even a war contractor to make in this time 
when men are laying down their lives for the flag? 

The Steel Corporation is merely a type; it is merely one of 
many concerns which are making enormous profits. Such profit- 
making concerns may be numbered in thousands. I have no 
sympathy with corporation baiting, and I hope never to be 
guilty of it. But also I have no sympathy with profiteering 
when the country is torn with distress, when a million firesides 
are desolate, and when anguish is entering into a million Amer- 
ican homes. - 

The matter of vast profits being earned that I have referred 
to relates to the ability of concerns situated as the United 
States Steel Corporation is to pay a greater rate of taxation 
than they are now paying. It relates to the justice of requir- 
ing higher rates of taxes from such concerns. It relates to the 
necessity, if we are going to present a clean face to our soldier 
boys when they come back from France, of having done our 
duty here while they were doing their duty over there, that 
we shall increase the taxes on those who are making big profits 
out of the war and make them furnish the money, so far as they 
ao able while our boys are furnishing the manhood on the battle 

ne. 

But there is another aspect to this matter, a purely economic 
aspect, which does not heed the question of justice, which as- 
sumes that profiteers have the right to make all the money they 
can and that they should not be stayed in their operations. That 
is, whether it is good from an economic standpoint that we 
should allow such low rates of taxation at this time, and to issue 
bonds to get money to carry on the war. We are faced with an 
inflation of prices such as this country never saw. It began 
with the outbreak of the war in Europe. We then began to issue 
more money in this country. We have inflated the per capita 


circulation from $34.35 in 1914 until it is $49.70 per capita at 
this time. Practically all of that inflation took place before 
we entered the war. The result of that inflation was that prices 
went up and up and up until when we entered the war there had 
been an increase of over 50 per cent above prewar prices. 

Of course, not all of that increase in prices was due to the 
inflation of circulation. Some of it was due to the laws of sup- 
ply and demand. The least part of it was due to such laws. The 
most of it, in my judgment, was due to the fact that we inflated 
the circulation in this country and that there was a great return 
of American securities held in Europe prior to the outbreak of 
the war, those securities being sent back and resold in this coun- 
try, which furnished a basis of credit and thereby business was 
stimulated and credits inflated and prices grossly increased. 
In addition to that, of course, was the fact that foreign coun- 
tries were permitted to float their own securities in the United 
States to the extent of—I do not know how much—perhaps as 
much as $2,000,000,000, and that also furnished a basis of credit 
and aggravated the inflation. 

But the fact remains that we have had an increase in prices 
of the necessaries of life since we went into the war of 21 per 
cent, according to the statement issued the other day by the 
Department of Labor. Now, we have not inflated the circulation 
very much since we entered the war. But we have issued bonds 
to the amount of billions of dollars. The bonds that have been 
issued in this country have been used largely as a basis of 
credit. There has been a tremendous stimulation of business. 
There has been a great increase in circulation due to that fact, 
and the result is that we have had this further increase of 21 
per cent in prices since we entered the war. That great in- 
crease I attribute principally to the fact that we have been 
financing this war with bonds instead of financing it with taxes. 
The result, stated in another way, is that a man who had a 
dollar last April now has only 79 cents. The men with money 
all did one of two things. Either they were content with what 
they had, as far as a man with money is ever content with 
what he has, and they invested it in tax-free Government bonds 
and hid their money away so that we could not take it to help 
pay for the war, or they put it out and started it to work doing 
something. A man can not afford to hold idle money when it is 
going down as it has gone down in purchasing power during the 
past year. A man can not afford to hold idle money to-day, be- 
cause it is going down still further, if we continue these bond 
issues. Therefore, he has got to put it into business or industry. 
And what is the result? There has been a tremendous stimula- 
tion of industry. Business is stimulated to a point that this 
country never saw before. 

The inflation of circulation and stimulation of business has 
made money plentiful, it has fallen into the hands of almost 
every class of citizens, and the people of the country are going 
on a joy ride of extravagance and financial profligacy. That 
applies to all persons more than professional men and those 
working for salaries; they have had the least out of this change. 
Practically all other classes are spending money with a free 
hand as they never did before; they are consuming more than 
they ever did before; they are eating more food and better 
food; they are throwing more food away; they are throwing 
away money on automobiles, fine clothes, and luxuries as they 
never did before. All this means a waste of our strength and 
resources. Business is so stimulated that there is a greater 
consumption of raw materials of all kinds. There is a conges- 
tion in transportation; there is a general riot, as you might call 
it, of waste, lost motion, and extravagance going on all down the 
line. This does not. injure alone the people who are spending 
the money, it does not hurt alone those who are wasting it, or 
the business men who are making the money freely and spend- 
ing it in the same way; it hurts the Nation and it hurts the 
country as a whole and hinders us in carrying on the war. 

Now, I have got to the point. It seems to me that every man 
who loves his country would want to devote its energies to es- 
sential things. We are giving too much of America’s strength 
to things that have no relation to this war. Not one-tenth 
of our possible strength is going into pressing the war to vic- 
tory. Men are busying themselves with making money. No 
man has the right to make money at this time beyond his 
absolute needs. We must curb business activity by laying a 
heavy tax on its profits; we must take away the inducement 
to profiteer; we must turn back into channels of war use all 
the waste of raw materials and muscle now consumed in profit- 
making business enterprises; we must release for war purposes 
the men, the capital, and the materials which have been diverted 
to activities which have no bearing on the war. This can be 
done effectively only by heavy taxation on profits. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak of the Fed- 
eral farm loan banking system. I never had any faith in its 
success or the wisdom of establishing that system. I am now 
more thoroughly convinced than ever that it is a failure, and 
in many instances frauds are perpetrated on the Government. 
The people of this country at this time are called upon for taxes 
and lopns by the billions and tens of billions, while at the same 
time for this Federal Farm Loan Board large sums of money 
have been appropriated and squandered. The law provides 
for annual detailed reports, which have not been made. No re- 
port was made for that portion of the year 1916 after the 
enactment of the law, some five months. But a report was 
made in 1917, not in detail, not in an intelligent manner, not in 
such a manner that anyone can figure out whether the system 
is a success or failure, except to show that in the appropria- 
tion of $460,000 for expenses an additional sum of $540,000 
was taken from the money secured from the sale of bonds. 
Some 3,800 associations have or had been formed up to the time 
the report was made on the 30th of November last. That num- 
ber of associations was created or approved of throughout 
the country, and the bank located at Spokane, Wash., showed a 
loss of over $62,000 up to that time. 

I have here a carefully prepared statement of the operations 
of this law and the board created under that law. To my mind 
it is most startling in that it squanders the money of the people 
now raised at a time when we need money so badly for carry- 
ing on this great war; that it is the next thing to criminal in 
spending the money in this way. The loans made by this 
board are not the best lonns in the country. They are made 
chiefly to men who can not go to their local banks where they 
are known and where the property is well known and obtain 
the desired loan. I know of an 80-acre tract of land that sold 
some five years ago for 83 per acre on which this board has 
made a loan of $15 per acre. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has not that land been changed 
or improved? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not a particle; no improvements from the 
time it was sold until now. There was no timber on it when 
sold. It is a most startling thing, and I only mention it because 
it is startling. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Was not the money borrowed on the 

express agreement to improve this cleared land? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know, but I do not believe so. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does not the gentleman believe the fact 
that the farm-loan banks have loaned money to farmers at a 
low rate of interest, say 5 or 6 per cent, has encouraged agri- 
culture? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I doubt very much if it has. Let me say to 
the gentleman that in their great anxiety to get into business 
that board, as herein stated—and I take it from the official 
statistics—has borrowed money on their bonds at 44 per cent 
and invested the money in liberty bonds at 84 per cent, a 
Ioss of 1 cent. That is in order to get into business and do 
something, and furnish positions for men without actual ex- 
perience in finance. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to a 
statement here; and this is not my statement, but I take it to 
be correct, because the party making the statement claimed to 
know what he was talking about: 

None of them (the members of the board) had any previous experi- 
ence in large-scale banking, business, or financial affairs. Some were 

ticians and others were connected with farmers’ organizations or 
with beneyolent funds, while most of them, including members of the 
board, favored Government aid, control, and ownership. 

Then this man whom I quote goes ou und states that some of 
these men have socialistic tendencies in favor of Government 
ownership of everything. Down with the Stars and Stripes and 
up with the red flag is their motto generally. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Who is the author of this? 

Mr. FORDNEY. A Mr. whose name I shall print 
with a statement—an editor in the city of New York. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to say to the gentleman 
that the activities of the farm-loan banks in my district have 
been very beneficial. At the time they started business it was 
difficult for farmers to obtain renewals, on account of war ex- 
| ¢itement. A great many insurance companies and large lenders 
on farm mortgages had refused to extend their loans, and it 


came at a time when it was absolutely necessary to have some 
ass 


istance. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. I have no doubt that many of the loans are 
meritorious and made in good faith and on good security; but 
I say the major portion of them, in my opinion—and that was 
my opinion when we were passing the law would be the re- 
sult—are made to men who can not borrow money from men 
who know them and know the value of their property. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I can say that several hundred thousand 
dollars have been placed in my district, and I believe they are 
absolutely safe. They are placed as first mortgages on culti- 
vated land. and they have been careful in that section to loan 
money only for the purpose of improving the land or paying off 
another mortgage. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to accept the gentleman's statement 
as correct, because I know the people of his district are honest 
and intelligent, for they show their intelligence by returning to 
Congress so often my good friend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

The statement heretofore referred to is as follows: 


A REVIEW or THE FIRST PARIA ERORE or THE FEDERAL FARM Loan 
ARD. 


[By R. Ingalls.] 
INTRODUCTION. 


This article relates only to the 12 Federal land banks and to the 
National Farm Loan Associations in each of their respective districts 
through which they make loans. 

The other parts of the system, i. e., private concerns organized under 
State laws and appointed to serve the Federal land banks as agents, 
of which there are four, and joint-stock land banks, of which there are 


also four, are not discussed. 


The Federal Farm Loan Board consists of four members, whose ap- 
pointment was made by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
with the Secretary of the Treasury ex officio the chairman. None of 
these has had any special training in farm finance, 

The board appointed the —— that serve as trustees for the 
bondholders, the appraisers that m the loans, the director of 
— mire ere banks that make A oans, and the examiners that 

e system. 
one of these officials, although they have entire charge of the lending 
and bonding operations, can be identified —— any other mortgaging or 
3 system or institution. This is b; — — vision of law. 

a fact none of them had any p ence = lar; le 
8 business, or financial affairs. Some were politi and 
others were connected with farmers’ organizations or With benevolent 
funds, while most of them, including members of the board, favor Gov- 
ernment aid and ownership. 

That is to say, are socialistic and are suponet to private enter- 
prise and to the mobilisat „ through cooperation, of the farmers’ credit 

and other resources, or the ideas that started the movement for improv- 

agricultural conditions. 

All this is shown by their individual words and actions, as well as 
by the board's report, and ay be one of the Tg causes of the un- 
9 situation | into which the system has falle 

This article, in an abridged form, first ‘appeared. ta the United States 
Investor, of Boston. 

CHAPTER I. 


On Angust 7, 1916, or three weeks after the Federal farm loan act 
was approved, the Federal Farm Loan Board started the work of or- 
ganizing its system. 

According to the act the board must require ah, 5 Eig eee of its 
associations and and publish consolidated tements thereof. 
This it has not done, 85 has it made any orderly publication of its 
rules and regulations. 

The board must t also annually make a full report of its operations. 
It made no report in 1916, although at: the end of that year it asked 
more money of Congress for heavy salaries, which was granted. 

The first annual — covers the 16 months prior to November 30, 
1917, but contains very little from which the true state of the financial 
and other affairs of the system can be determin The report is dated 
December 29, but copies of it were not generally distributed until late 
in January and Fe ruary of this year. Secretary af the Treasury 
e chairman, thus hints at a motive for this shortcoming: 


McAdoo, 

“ There is a small minority of bankers bitterly opposed to the system. 
They now think they have found their coveted 8 to attack it. 
Their first step has been to instigate a call for a report of the 12 
Federal land banks. sent next movement will be to insti- 


tute a suit testing the constitutionality of eg Se Federal farm-loan act 

+ * to alarm investors who have already bo’ t the bonds and to 

dissuade aay from buying bonds.” (Borrowers’ Bulletin, January, 
0 

So the absent information about these banks, which are involving the 
Government in their enormous present and future liabilities, must be 
sought from outside sources, with the dim light afforded by this meager 
report and some bulletins of the board. 

om these it is learned that by 83 Jy last the board had 
granted, or was about to grant, charters to 3,814 associations, or about 
two for every three rural counties; that aer them the Federal land 
banks had approved $105,136,529 loans and closed $29,824,655 of them, 
and were to permit another large portion of them to be withdrawn at a 
loss of the expense in getting them; and that applications for $114,624,- 
211 more loans were pending and others were pow in by the millions 
upon millions of dollars. 

Also it is learned that the Federal land banks .— impaired their 
ep etn ale of capital stock by $540,000, ee shar and the board 
had received $460,000 for ex ses from e deficit of the 
land bank at Spokane was $ 2531; 07, mine. ‘thers is nothing to show 
whether the condition of the other land y better or worse. 

So since the board has made no financial statement, it may be assumed 
that the business cost the Government at least 3.56 per cent of the closed 
loans, or over 1 per cent of the approved loans. o recoup, the board 


wed the Federal land banks an interest spread of only one-half a 
point. 
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True, the spread Is to be taken yearly out of unpaid principal, and 
all the loans were made for long terms. But it is piatly too small 
for placing mortgages on the books, and so means a loss for an indefi- 
nite period, in ew of the constantly swelling volume and heavy cost 
of new — 

ther the earnings gradually and normally resulting from loans 
closed on even a wider spread would ever be large enough to meet de- 
faults, collect dues, find investors, and generally to conduct the busi- 
ness is open to doubt, unless the land banks reform their practice—on 


voa I will comment below—of financing 36-year loans by 20-year. 


Then after the Federal land banks had issued 5826. 970,000 big bonds 
their sales stopped and they found themselves saddled wtih s a big mass 
of approved loans and some engraver's bills, without cash to meet their 
obligations or to continue business with. 

23 claim that the 1 Interfered is 

— io they were oversubscribed $1,035,226, ees and f 
Alat H But it is somewhat surprising tha 
Secretary of the TRY and try to obtain from 
§2.052,759,150. oversubscri ption the relatively few millions of dollars 
en n 

Perhaps all that would bave been required, if the board and its sys- 
tem possessed public confidence, was to show wherein the farmers are 
in want and thet the 4} per cent farm-loan bonds are exempted from 
taxation and deemed “ instrumentalities of the Government of the 
United States.” (Federal farm-loan act, sec. 26.) 

This would haye been more just than to have taken the money out of 
the libe. loans, as was, In appearance, subsequently done. 

The erence is that the Federal farm-loan system is as useless in 
war as prophecy said it would be in maes of peace. In the face of the 
fact —.— demand for prime farm mortgages is actually greater than 
the supply. i the r sales of Federal land-bank bonds aa not hot logically 
be ascr. to general condition ar bye a mark 

So overanxious was the ction that it —— not await 
mor S for securi $10. 139, 529 of United States bonds 
and certificates at 3 Ber 
ren. . 9 = 7 — ae i the 

per cen 8 
cent interest thereon ; a such 
bonds are dated Ma 
summer of 1917. ( 


1 SEGIT, 532.300, =E 
rd did not a 


ans were not made until th 

Bulletin, January, 1918.) x 
aT cee. It. 

So the causes of the collapse must be sought within as well as with- 

oa the system. But whatever they may se ap banks were for — 


e “in virtual ban tey,” accordin eae 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Dec. 1 7917), ne the Government had 
advanced them $8,891,270 ies ‘of their capital 8 appropriato 
$460,000 more fer their themi rent free headquar- 


expenses, and given 
ters and the free use of the mails for thelr 1 and various free 
services of the departments of the Treasury, Justice, and Agriculture, 
besides total tax exemption. 

If the amount represented by these privile; 
land banks instead of upon the taxpayers, 
system would be more ex ive than any other and could not endure. 

In December, before its report or making a budget, the board 
went before the Senate and House Committees on Ban g and 
rency. 2 ee bat ne 
or even 
and . 2 i 
the Treasury to purchase at par 
rr cent bonds within this year 

These banks will probably lend one-half of the proceeds W000 hae cent 
and the remainder at 53 per cent, making a tal or $5 of $1,500, 
will also save the discount of sgt 5 per eent at which the canis 
8000888 sold if they had been dumped on the market, thus gaining 
000 more. 

So this purchase — a new subsidy of $11,500,000, not to speak of 
the vast public fund it has Tamobilized. 11 tk this caleulation seems too 
large, it certainly could not be reduced below the discount at which the 
Government's own bonds are now selling. 

he secrecy and haste of the board aad 8 like the inchoate 
report, naturally invite unpleasant surmises. mere enact- 
ment of the argues something Ny go with 4 — the system or its 
3 8 — probably both. So it may be asked whether suspected 
incom deserves concealment or whether a system apparently so 
defec os a tself worth the staggering price the taxpayers are sole to 
pay. 

Commissioner Norris excuses the Government's assistance of the Fed- 
eral land 


s were thrown upon. the 
is Government farm-loan 


ag Th pit mega ef the land banks’ 43 


1918.) Apparent! 

bet on and forgets that the Federal land 

banks have been en ying t e cash and e t of the Government and 

8 — imaginable privilege from the start and have not made good 
em. 

To be accurate in his comparison, the commissioner would have to 
assume that the War Finance Corporation had become overwhelmed by 
—.— — that it was saved from a breakdown by the Government's 

its obligations and taking over the management. The com- 
— — s specious arguments and their a upon himself are a 
not unusual consequence of the reasoning by anal Tote which he was 
tempted. Analogies are for rhetoric rather — 4 2 kor 2 can not 
— anybody that thinks for himself enough to 


ye. 
Bat it is by analogy of the Federal reserve banks that the Federal 
and banks were instituted, to be dominated by the Government under a 


1 act In derogation of free banking laws. It is by —.— the 
ation's asset currency that a bureau was established w — 3 
ent, through which owners of land may rm thelr 


notes and mo into governmental paper and eash them. at their 
face value. It by analogy of the fiscal services and the tion 
rivilege of national ong Ea land banks are authorized to issue 

nds deemed instruments o 


system. 
hands of ey Seen nr detached aoe the banking and financ eine 
shall continue in existence with the powers which it possesses to bestow 
or withhold favors according to district, State, or person. 


The Federal farm-loan act is the end of the doctrine that Presi- 
dent Wilson taught as a private citizen, 5 essor, and writer, as shown 


by the followin, wing ae: in his History of the American People, 
volume 5, p 
“Errors o 2 began to prevall there (the South during the 


Harrison administration) as in the new regions of the West like 
those which swept through the crude Colon es in the unqnuiet days 
which preceded and followed the War for Independence—hopes that 
the credit of ae 5 itself might in some- manner be placed 

at the disposal of the farmers in the handling and marketing o their 


cro 
Phat Mr. Wilson held to these views, so contrary to the act, after 
he became President, until he 8 them for some . 
reason, is evidenced by an address delivered before Congress on — 
given no special privi- 

e 


ber 2, 5 — in which he said: 
„The farmers, of course, ask and should be 

lege, such as extending te them the credit of Government itself. 

t they need and should Obtain ie is legislation which will make their 
own abundant and substantial credit resources available as a founda- 
tion for joint, concerted action in their own behalf in getting the 
capital they must use. It is to this we should now address ourselves. 
But we must not allow ourselves to depend upon extraordinary ex- 
pedients.” 

CHAPTER II. 


The regrettable thing is that not one-tenth of the $209,351,270 
araur appropriated will, if the present course be pursued, increase 
agricu comet roduction at all. (Commissioner Norris, quoted in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Dec. 18, 1917.) 

Over 90 per cent of these Government loans will be closed simply 
to enable some favored rural landowners to exchange old for new mort- 

ges at lower interest rates. The only effect so far has been to help 

in th this way about 30,000 of a special class at the expense of the rest 

e people. Tenants, of course, can not be helped, = they range 

oe eae up to 50 per cent of the 13,800,000 farmers. (Agricultural 
The be hoard openi y its intentions b hlet, which it si 

avows ya pamp et, w t sig- 

AR enti “Old Mortgages for New” and widely distributed 

amon; rmers. This official document adroitly assaiis the business 

of private banks and on aera: conveys the idea that current char. and 

interest rates are excessive, and explains to the borrower how he can 

get easier terms by er his debt to the Government. (United 

States Treasury t, 1916, Circular 3.) 

The board is not content with getting only the ag tsi Ld the pri- 
vate banks, it also wants a ts away from them. “banks 
have had more farmers’ money — money derived from Pin busi- 

So the board published another widely 


ness than ever before.“ (44. 
distributed pamphlet — ee 1 = a gy te nly associations aR 
terest thereon," a 
11d. 11616. Circular 5.) 


accept “savings accounts 
ing the use of that richt 
The associations can issue sence certificates convertible into sons 
or instruments of the — gcnel Federal farm-loan act, sec. 11.) 


To hasten this liquidation of private mortgage business the board 
besides much travelin methods of mail-order houses an 


Sather un 


å 
000,000 a mosta the ultimate limit set by other more enthusiastic E 
cers bein e $800,000,000 estimated to be annually 3 hime 
$4,000, 888 of recorded farm mortgages. Owing baie 
3 ‘of money, 3 holders of these old mortgages Would — hegi 
to g 0 


ne undivided fon oes it must now regret that 

e more difficult branch of 
the houses so successfully used 
in Seng loans. 


9 


The boa rd had “no available figures showing the cost of business 
(Letter of hectare Flannigan, December, 1917.) Nevertheless, in spite 
of this lack of const knowledge, it prescribed a flat rate of 5 2 De cent 


per annum for loans, This, although uently raised to 54 per 

cent, is for the reasons stated below still cient, and while it may 

subject the Government to loss can not save the best undin i to 
t 


gagors more than 1 point on interest. — EAE it will be di 
nd “ee ule 


=a pay prevailing rates, to 
Bay pre This the bor- 


CHAPTER IV. 


The only means for paying dues on the bonds is the receipts from 
borrowers in small annual installments. Under the law — — . 
Eerst on must be placed in a trust fund and can no n- 


rest on bonds or any other ex ¢ 
22.) The 8 interest on each $1,000 bond is $45. According to 
amortization tables, each paias at 5 per cent 
will yield Only $ $44.24 gt in the ten ally less in 
U. S. Treasury a — 1917, Cir. 7.) 
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B, rofitably reinvesting excess yields of the first nine years there 
might possibly be enough money to meet interest outgo until the nine- 
teenth year. But only $69.37 will be left to pay the $90 interest due 
in the last two years of the bond. g 

The tables further show that no land bank, after paying 43 per cent 
interest on the bonds and earning 5 per cent interest on loans and 
Dà 9 9 cent interest compounded on reinyestments, will have more than 
$525.39 in the trust fund at the end of 20 years for paying principal 
on any $1,000 of its bonds, 

The situation will be even worse, because the trust funds are being 
reinvested in long-term loans, which still further protracts recovery. 
The use of 1 59 repaid on new loans for meeting maturing bon 
would be robbing Peter to pay Paul, since against each loan a bond of 
the same amount is being issued. Nor is the capital stock available, 
since it is gradually to be immobilized in advances to the associations 
and individual borrowers. 

Prepayments on loans might help, But they are not likely to total 
much, since the borrowers must know they will never get money again 
as cheap as that now being lent to them. Rather there will be de- 
faults, and costly ones, from deaths, disabilities, crop failures, and 
panics, not to mention moratory laws. The board says, Most of the 
mortgages will run for 36 years, and you (the borrower) may not live 
until your debt is paid off.” (Borrowers’ Bulletin, October, 1917.) 

z The average size of the loans is about $2,000. (Ann. Rept., p. 20.) 
They are be made “at heavy ie eral (Id., p. 24.) Experience 
of private lenders is that it requi about three years and 30 to 50 
per cent of the principal to carry such a small loan on default through 
o foreclosure and a reinvestment of the money. Yet the Federal land 
banks have not 

er 1 of ris 


Id., p. 16. 

With the same improyidence they are making loans from day to day 
as applied for, without matching the loans and bonds in respect to the 
due dates of either interest or principal. ee even though 
not one cent be lost on loans or spent in business, the land banks 1 
have no more than $53,839,000 with which to meet at maturity the 
$100,000,000 of bonds now probably authorized. 

e only escape from insolvency is more big appropriations from 
Congress, unless the future deficit—$46,161,000 from these first issues 
alone—can be refunded by new bonds. Perhaps such a refund is the 
alternative contemplated, since the board has full jurisdiction over the 
system to the exclusion of the courts at vital points. 

The registrars are the trustees; they are appointed by the board, 
but can not bring foreclosure suits or sell the collateral in order to 

ay the bonds. Federal farm-loan act, secs, 4, 18, 19, and 22.) 
No receivers can appointed for falled land banks, except by the 
board; and it alone decides whether there shall be any dissolution or 
liquidation. (Id., sec. 29.) In brief, has a bondholder any right 
at all that he can enforce in the courts? Even if he has any enforcible 
right, very little advantage would accrue from it in view of what the 
borrowers could and might do. : 

As the act was passed the borrowers can add their costs and also 
the amount of their obligatory shares to the face of the mortgage, and 
thus delay the complete recovery of this outlay until the last year of 
the loan or reduce the funds available for productive purposes. Bonds 
have presumably been issued against this outlay, thus impairing the 
guaranteeing value of the ini capital stock, as well as its increases 
that come from the 5 per cent contribution of every loan granted. 
The borrowers can use capital stock for unsecured advances to their 
associations for expenses; also through these associations, they can 
deduct one-eighth of 1 per cent of the unpaid principal of each loan 
at every interest date for commissions; and in this way they can 
materially reduce the income of the land banks. Moreover, they can 
not only designate the interest rate and period of new loans, but can 
likewise alter closed loans in these respects, and by repeated renewals 
make them perpetual. (Id., subsec. 5, sec. 12.) 

In other words, while the board regulates the tenor, term, and effect 
of the bonds the borrowers can prescribe these qualities for the under- 
lying mortgages. The board has no power to prevent the borrowers 

rom doing this since the act expressly provides that the trusteeing 
of the collateral shall be “by assignment * * © reserving the 
right of substitution of other mortgages.” (Id., sec. 19.) 

This incongruity were bad enough without the other absurdities 
mentioned; and yet this is not all. Congress can make 5 on 
urban dwelling houses as eligible as farm mortgages as the security for 
the bonds, and may do so to comply with the unmistakable demand of 
union workmen; and so the security does not rest as it should upon 
contractual relation between the land banks and their bondholders, 
but depends upon what Congress might do from time to time. 


CHAPTER V. 


By reason of these statutory provisions the future security of the 
bonds has an unknown character and value, while their term is the 
20 years advertised plus a possible indefinite extension, Conversely, the 
bonds 2 retired at the land bank's option five years after issue. 
(Id., sec. 20. 

Owing to the amortization of the underlying mortgages, many must, 
as a matter of law, be so retired before maturity, because their out- 
standing principal can never legally exceed the amount of their col- 
lateral. Id., sec. 19.) The bondholder can not be awarded any pre- 
mium or other compensation for this disturbance of his investment. 

Since the bonds are not payable only in gold their redemption might 
be coincident with some paper-money era, and the constitutionality of 
their tax exemptions is still to be tested. Such bonds, whether refunds 
or original issues, must have ups and downs in the market. Quite natu- 
rally ge institutional investors, like life insurance companies, have 
announced their preference for the old-style farm mortgage, whose book 
value alwa remains the same as its face value, (Interviews with 
the companies’ officers, New York Sun, Dec. 27, 1918.) 

In the view of all , the bare statement of Commissioner Norris that 
“there is nothing unsound ” in lending for 36 years money that must 
be repaid in 20 years is not Te aS reassuring. (His article, Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, r. 9, 1918.) 

Maybe the Federal land banks, with their Government aid. can 
“renew their maturing obligations,” as he puts if. {ie} 

But does the commissioner intend that the private joint-stock land 
banks, soon to be formed in numbers, shall adopt these same practices? 
If so, then farm finance within a few years will have sunk again as 
deep into disrepute as it fell in 1893 after the crash of the old farm- 
mortgage craze. 

The security issued under the Federal farm-loan act is actually 
worse than the kind it was intended to replace. Unless the act or 


rovided for accumulating a surplus for this or “for a 
or for a protection against “anticipated losses.“ 


management be reformed deficits are possible, although bad conditions 
could go on unnoticed for some years owing to the long term of bonds 
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and loans. However, the Federal land banks are “in substance an 
incorporated bureau of the Federal Government.” (Gov. Charles E. 
Hughes in his opinion on the act’s 5 P 

Hence the taxpayers must in henor protect the bondholders from any, 
defaults, even though the Supreme Court knocks out the act. The coun- 
try is perhaps rich enough to bear further heavy appropriations, but it 
can not so easily endure the setback agriculture must suffer if it relies 
upon a — organically wrong that has proved itself useless for 
emergencies. 

So there is a reverse side to the sanguine hopes that Commissioner 
Norris e of 9 the consequences of not properly matching 
bonds an — 8 —— Indeed, from his public announcements in the 
Chronicle that funds for retiring the bonds are to come from such 
uncertain sources as the renewal of obligations and from “ voluntary 
prepayment by the borrower and foreclosure for default,” it y 
concluded that he is experimenting on untried ground, has abandoned 
true land-credit principles, and is depending on the credit, unfortunately 
not yet established, of the land banks. 

In attempting to refute the true reasons for the predicament of the 
Federal land banks, Commissioner Norris, discarding the argumentative 
style, resorts to such denials as “It is a wide departure from the truth 
to suggest,” etc.; and to such unsupported assertions as “It (a land 
bank) will have accumulated a large reserve, because its business is 
bound to be very profitable.” (Id., Mar. 9, 1918.) However, the com- 
missioner disproves his own case in the same article by making the 
amusing Inconsistency that “an agricultural bank does not pay in the 
ordinary commercial sense.” 2 

Instead of Sie pet the associations to pay their obligatory share 
subscriptions and the costs of the loans in cash, each land bank has in 
most cases added these sums to the principal of the loan, and is recou 


ing them by issuing bonds up to the full amount of the mortgages. y 
thus incurring a cor nd liability for every such increase of cap- 
ital stock or assets, each land bank is not only impairing the guarantee- 


ing value of its 8 stock; it is also preventing its shares, including 
those held by the Government, from being withdrawn until the maturity 
or redemption of the bonds. 

This results from the provision which forbids capital stock to be ra- 
duced to less than 5 per cent of outstanding bonds. 1 farm-loan 
act, sec. 7.) Is one-fourth of the capital stock which represents the 
associations’ rn beng held in —.— assets, as the act re- 
quires? aas sec. 5.) If not, then it ma assumed that the Govern- 
ment's or 5 stock contribution of $8,891,270 and 5 per cent of the 
new $200,000,000 appropriation will be a permanent investment. 

Supervision, which would seem to be the board’s chief duty in the 
speien; is in the case of the 7,638 national banks more cheaply and ef- 
ciently done by one sole officer—the Comptroller of the Currency. Being 
too large for mere supervision, however, and not having enough other 
legal duties to edge the large salaries and expenses of its members, 
the board exercises age, Say powers to an unnecessary extent, assum- 
ing the officers of the land banks to be competent. 


CHAPTER VI, 


This 5 arrangement and duplication of work, giving rise to 
complications and delays, are also responsible in rt for the high cost 
of business. So it is generally agreed that should the act not be entirely 
repealed or annulled, the board must be abolished or reduced in size, or 
else that the land banks must be reduced in number or replaced by one 
single institution. The board naturally recommends the latter alterna- 
tive. (Annual Report, p. 20.) 

A very important point should here be noted, which is: The Federal 
land banks are ponpen making. Being apparently managed for the 
borrowers’ sole benefit, they have no adequate sources for accumulating 
a surplus; and so, if their bonds go to a discount, they can not easily 
make good the resulting deficiency in their funds; in fact, their lending 
operations would be blocked. 

The latest bid on the bonds was 99 in a market showing symptoms 
of a further decline, after an announcement by the board that the 
Government does not guarantee them. So the depletion of funds might 
begin almost any time, since all but $104,214,741 of the Government's 
appropriations were allocated by November 30, last, and since $100,000,- 
000 of this remainder is not available until the next fiscal year, while 
the aggregate of loans being 7 every month equals expectations. 

Nevertheless, the act gives the borrower the option to say whether 
these bonds shall be used instead of cash in making his loan, and 
allows him to tender them at par in 1 of dues on his mort- 
gage a share subscription. (Federal farm-loan act, secs. 12, 22, 
an . 

This fayors prosperous farmers, who can buy the bonds at the ex- 
pense of necessitous farmers who can not buy them. It also deprives 
the land banks of advantages coming*from any premium on their own 
credit, and will also interfere with the accumulation of surpluses. A 
similar provision, before repeal, damaged even an institution as strong 
as the Crédit Foncier de France. f 

Another objection lies in the method of paying off loans by a series 
of installments that becomes fixed when once specified in the mort- 
gage. The loan, of course, is the present worth of the series. Conse- 
quently if any prepayment should made a new series would have to 
be calculated. repayments exactly divisible by $25, however, must be 
accepted if tendered after installments of the first five years, and_be 
“duly” credited on the mortgage, íi. e., by a amortization plan, (Id.. 
secs. 12 and 22.) The board admits that “the cost of these new calcu- 
lations would be prohibitive.” (Annual Report, p. 26.) 

But costs is not the only possibility. A series of sums different in 
size from the original installments might not be a valid lien on the 
mortgaged property, while a new mortgage could not prevail against 
the rights of intervening third parties to the title. he board sug- 
gests a way by which the land banks may account for a prepayment 
without jeans their liens. (United States Treasury Department, 1917, 


ar T. 

But this way leaves the installments fixed at their original sum 
and so affords no relief to a borrower desiring to reduce his annu 
dues. It would have been better had the act embodied in the amorti- 
zation plan the arran ent of the German landschaften or of the 
American building and loan associations, under which all the mort- 
gagor’s payments go into a sinking fund afid may be increased or with- 
drawn with the leader’s consent. This would have allowed annual 
dues to be changed without affecting the mortgage. 

Contrary to the case of such an association, however, the obligatory 
shares of a borrower under the act do not total the full amount of 
his loan, nor do his credits on them offset his debt, nor may they be 
withdrawn within the span of a borrower's active life. These shares 
equal only one-twentieth of the loan, and their only relation to and 


1918. 
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effect upon it is to Increase the borrower's actual interest 5 per cent 
over the written rate in the first year and a considerable percentage 
over the written rate in subsequent years. 

The product of $50 at 5 Kalt cent annually compounded for 36 years 
is $243.60. This is the addition to interest that the borrower pays 
for a $1,000 loan. The only part of the 850 that he can ever with- 
draw is what his double liability may leave of it in some future genera- 
tion. Nevertheless, this assessment will not help the land banks much 
in accumulating funds, since it will be nearly all absorbed by the 
interest on the bonds issued against the shares. 

The board attempts to square this with the farmers by speaking of 
dividends to them. (United States Treasury Department, 1916, Cir- 
cular 3.) But it does not explain how borrowers can make distributable 
profits ont of themselyes. The whole thing ts a badly modified adapta- 
tion of Austria-Hungary ideas, and looks like camouflage to cover up 
overhead charges of a cumbersome and costly system. 

Eventually the borrower will see through it and realize that he is 
payin more than the apparent interest, and that he can not easily 
rid himself of his long-term obligations; also that he can not, without 
probable foreclosure, sell his mor aged farm or pass it on to heirs 
unless tlie new owner is eligible for membership in the association 

nteeing the debt. (Federal farm-loan act, sec. 12.) The board 
as ruled that no executor or administrator, as such, can be a member 
of an asSoclation. 

The inconveniences of these features, irritating and worrying the 
borrower, will Nr affect the moral risk of the loans. To make 
matters worse, during the läst two years members of the board, like 
pouner campaigners, have exaggerated the financial distress of the 

rmer and promised that the Government would get him money at 
impossibly cheaper rates than those of private lenders, 
of Chairman McAdoo and Member Quick.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


In a similar yelin the board gives assurances that the Government 
will soon be making loans without any delays or “ economic waste” in 
examining titles. Since one of the land banks turned down only two 
titles out of 1,056 examined, the board seems to deduce “that the 
mortality of the average run of farm titles in this country is no greater 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent.“ (Annual Report, p: 21, 

One year’s experience of just one lender, and that lender being a 
newly formed Government bank, is a poor criterion by which to strike 
averages for use in revolutionizing the land-title business of the entire 
Unit States. But this is exactly what the board proposes through 
an amendment of the act, which “ we shall suggest at some future day, 
with every, confidence that its necessity will as readily recognized 

Con, as by ourselves,” sen 

The board leaves the details of this innovation to the imagination, 


(See speeches 


but by obscure sentences indicates that it will make the loan require- ‘ 


ments of the Federal land banks “less exacting than those of other 

institutions,” but will at the same time protect them from “a largely 

increased . of bad titles,” that would naturally result from 

such leniency. (Id.) Statements like these, while they may attract 

8 for loans, are not, of course, intended for investors in the 
nds, 

The Federal land bank at Louisville, Ky. after having granted a 
1,200 loan to an Ohio farmer, George Neundorfer, charged him $139.99 
‘or expenses, etc. This is nearly 12 per cent of the principal or consid- 

erably more than the usual charges of a private lender. Mr, Neundorfer 
regue “so as to save other farmers from disappointment,” that 
publicity be given of the following items: 


ADDAS HON ne Soe a ee 50 
Application fee 9. 50 
TTT ales 4. 00 
Bringing abstract down to date 2. 25 
Extra abstract work demanded by bank 65. 00 
PE Se eT FS ie EER LIAS 2. 50 
Stamps for note 24 
5 per cent of principal for stock 60. 00 

ee leat ̃ TT:... .. 139. 99 


Unguestloably the various defects in the act and errors of manag- 
ing the system are why the board had to get $200,000,000 in January 
from Congress. And Congress, evidently alarmed by them, provided in 
making the appropriation that as long as the Government holds any 
of the bonds or the majority of the stock of the Federal land banks it 
shall continue in control. 

But since the system was established upon the solemn promise that 
it was to be cooperatively financed and managed by the farmers, and 
since influential farmers’ organizations are insisting upon that prom- 
ise, the borrowers will probably get the control back again. The 
country was reconciled to the system by similar arguments, and every- 
body thought that it would be extended only gradually as the farmers 
proved their ability for it. 

But the board went wild in its discretionary powers, and tried to 
do within a few months what could not rationally be expected inside 
of — 55 years; and now through these amendments it hopes to hide or 
avert the trouble which its reckless course brought upon the system. 

2 to cooperative principles has given the board about the 
same standing among farmers that it enjoys among bankers on account 
of its novel financlal methods and lack of conservatism. It is in- 
credible that a body of intelligent men, attached to the Treasury De- 

rtment and knowing war conditions, should have authorized the land 

anks to make enormous commitments without first finding the money 
for meeting them and to grant cheaper leans than justified by the cost 
of business and the rate at which money could be borrowed on bonds, 

Such practices would subject any priyate State or National bank to 
official investigation, and ey exemplify how easily one dependin 
upon public funds and the Government's credit can drift into evil 
ways. 

If Congress had refused to give the $200,000,000, some members of 
the board and some officers of the land banks would undoubtedly have 
been compelled to resign. The appropriation staved off disaster but 
did not save reputations. 

The worst that was predicted does not now look N The 
Reclamation Service was to be repaid its expenditures by 10 annual 
installments from each settler on the land benefited. ese install- 
ments, although not drawing interest, had to be extended to 20 years. 
Then the Government, in order to avold stoppage of work if not. in- 
solyency ve the service $1,000,000 and authorized it to issue 
$20,000,b00 of bonds, and has so far invested $114,044,801.26 in it 
within 15 years. The farm-loan system in a little over one year has 
about trebled the Government’s loans to private individuals. 


The creation of bureaus is a means by which Congress delegates 


legislative power or assigns executive or 

direct responsibility for the expenditure of vers“ capital or other 

consequences and to contravene the orderly ‘division of government 

5 by the Constitution; and if democracy falls it will be 
roug em. 

When a bureau has once been created eee usually forgets it 
and does not again awake to the dangers of it until called upon for 
appropriations to make good the waste and loss occasioned by the 
reckless exercise of its unsupervised discretion. Not unfrequently 
those appointed to manage bureaus could not be elected by popular 
vote to anything. 


judicial powers to avoid 


CHAPTER VHI, 

It may not be amiss to recount a few of the alleged 28 
so far the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. Congressman FORDNEY 
says he himself sold a piece of land for $2.50 the acre which the 
purchaser claims to have mortga. to the Government at $15 the 
acre. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 4, 1918.) Senator MCCUMBER 
asserts that he has information from a great many sources that in 
certain sections of the country loans are being made for more than 
the full value of the land upon which the loans are being taken. 
(id., Dee, 17, 1917.) 

Some credence to the Senator's remark is given by Commissioner 
Norris himself when, in apologizing for letting each of the Federal 
land banks become in the main a refunding institution, he says: “ It 
must make loans partly. for refunding purposes, because it can make 
no loan except on first mortga most farmers have existing 
mortgages on their lands.“ (Commercial and Financial Chroni 
Mar. 9, 1918.) Thus by the commissioner's own admission most o 
the loans made by the Government seem to ex in amount the limi 
set by the liquidating private lenders, 

The price of cotton is not fixed. Southern planters, it is alleged, 
are hoarding cotton, and have resorted to the land banks for support 
until its price rises to 40 cents the pound, etc. Although these rumors 
may not fully substantiated, they are not more ugly than some of 
the board's own official statements and records. 


if not directly, are indirect! p. 
Such trivialisms were un ming the report of a great system, but 


they are of service in showin S 
of Jrresponaible people were tendered by associations in district 12. 
(Borrowers’ Bulletin.) „Most loan committees and directors approve 
loans that are excessive” in the associations of a certain other dis- 
trict. (Id., January, 1918.) The Federal land banks may lend to allen 
residents” on land “rented” and “not under cultivation” and in 
drainage and irrigation districts, despite risks which the board admits. 
(Annual Report, 15.) 

Thus the is not all as good as the mortgages offered by meny 
a private company, and it is also somewhat different from the promi 
kind. It is not necessarily a small 5 tract tilled by the bor- 
rower's own hand under official inspection. In fact, all the boasted 
statutory. restrictions are . as saf rds, since by other pro- 
visions of the act their violation does not invalidate the mortgage nor 
oblige these borrowers’ banks to foreclose. (Federal farm-loan act, sub- 
secs. 10 and 11, sec, 12.) 

Hence they can legally take any kind of mortgage. Moreover, the 
board, discouraged by the task of helping small ers economically, 
recommends that the maximum for loans raised to $25,000, so as to 
increase the proportion of profitable business. (Annual Report, p. 25 7 
also Secre cAdoo's 1917 Report.) That is to say, if the board's 
advice prevails, the original intent of the act would be modified to 
foes for the security, while the privileges of the system would be utili 

y planters and other big speculative landowners, who could just as well 
be need by private oF tal and who have not the remotest right to 
Government aid or special favors. 


By contrast with itself and on the very pages whereon it tells of 
drumming up millions of dollars of farm loans, the d. however, 
issues a note of warning and despair. “ Directors of the land banks are 
inclined to look out for the interests of their own States.” (Annual 
report, p. 11.) Most of the officers and directors of one bank and some 
in another of the banks were, in fact, compelled to resign. (Id., p. 12.) 

There is “doubt whether competent secretary-treasurers can be 
secured“ for the associations. (Id., p. 24.) ncidents Uke these, 
even though they should occur in only one of the Federal land banks, 
would affect all of them by reason of their mutual liability; so it is 
to be hoped that none of these loans was closed. In 755 parts of 
the country the organization of national farm loan associations is in- 
spired by a desire of individuals to create jobs for themselves.” (Seere- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo, Feb., 1917.) 

Here is one of many instances to show that Mr. McAdoo has not 
overstated the truth: A real estate agent formed an association. made 
himself secretary-treasurer, and got the members to buy land from 
him. The land was “all unimproved, timbered, and undrained.“ The 
members were “ all irresponsible tie-cutters and possessed no live stock 
or any farming tools“ and couldn't possibly handle five acres apiece,” 
let alone the 80 to 160 acres apiece that he had sold to them. (Bor- 
rowers’ Bulletin, Jan., 1918.) 

There must be a whole lot more that the board has not divulged, 
else it would not haye concluded that “it is doubtful whether the man- 
agement and control of any bank can be safely delegated to the bor- 
rowers,” (Annual Report, p. 13), nor have come out as it has, prac- 
tically in favor of “one single bank,” in which the farmers shall have 
no voice. (Id., p 20.) 

Be it known, however, that no borrower has so far had any say. All 
officers and directors of the Federal land banks were appointed the 

rd, and none can act without its authority. The board should not 
try to escape any censure by hiding behind the f. 4 

“New Tonk Crry, 

807 East Seventeenth Street, March, 1918. f 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FocHT]. ? 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, before making some brief obser- 
vations along the line of the suggestions made by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], I ask unanimous consent to 
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extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an edi- 
torial which I recently wrote for my home publication headed 
“The true spirit of 1918.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, this true spirit in 1918 was re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], 
and my conception of that spirit as enunciated and amplified in 
the editorial is this: The gentleman thinks that corporations 
should pay more taxes. I am in hearty accord with that, pro- 
vided you do not go too far; that you do not go so far as to 
destroy their activity and hence the taxing value of their prop- 
erties. I believe, according to statistics, that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is just about one-half what it was in 1914. 
In view of that fact the only possible hope for the existence 
of the salaried man and the laboring man is that a readjust- 
ment be made by increasing their salaries. When you increase 
the wage then the net income of the corporation referred to is 
necessarily reduced, unless it is made up by increased prices. 
I am in accord with the gentleman from Alabama, providing, 
as a gentleman stated here the other day, some one will tell 
me when a pig becomes a hog. In other words, just how far 
are you going to tax these corporations so as not to destroy 
their usefulness or depreciate the taxing asset and their pro- 
ductiveness. 

I have gone so far with that view that in this article I speak 
of I assume a certain advanced position. I do not believe that 
the article is a classic, such as is The American’s Creed,” 
which should be dedicated to the P. O. S. of A., the Jr. O. A. M., 
and other patriotic societies of the country, written by my 
friend Mr. Tyler Page, an attaché of the House, and for which 
he received $1,000 from a newspaper in Baltimore, embody- 
ing, as it does in 20 lines, the broadest possible conception of 
the fundamental principles of this Government, of the rock upon 
which it rests, of the war, its objects, and the fruitage of the 
final triumph over German autocracy, if net savagery. But this 
little editorial article says this, and I shall be personal, because 
I have a sense of pride in the fact that I have conducted a news- 
paper plant for more than 87 years, though I am sure I do not 
look it, and in all that time I never discharged a man nor 
reduced a wage, but always raised a wage. In this crisis I raised 
the wages of every man in the place, and I made this announce- 
ment under the caption of “The True Spirit of 1918,“ that in 
order to meet the depreciated purchasing power of the dollar, 
we would raise the wages, but not raise the price of the paper 
nor of the business production in any detail, upon the theory 
that this is no time for accumulation, but that every resource 
and every energy of the country should be applied to winning 
the war. Therefore and therein I agree with the gentleman 
from Alabama that, if necessary, you go right straight up to the 
limit of the profit of corporations above their fixed charges, 
sinking fund, reasonable dividends, bond interest, depreciation, 
and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman, and I suggest to the gentleman that before he con- 
cludes, as a part of this interesting symposium he is giving, that 
he include a word of approval of the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. Well, of certain portions of it, that is, the navi- 
gable part. I do not like the aeroplane portion of the bill, that 
which provides for the further raising of the bed of the Missis- 
sippi River, which is now much higher than the adjacent land. 
I at least am prepared to pay tribute to the ability and cer- 
tainly the sincerity of our friend who has so ably championed 
this bill, and, notwithstanding the assaults that have been made 
by various Members upon the provisions of the bill, I must say 
I admire his challenge to the House, not only as an exhibition 
of courage, but as one of confidence and assurance, evidently 
born of full knowledge and certainly of honesty of purpose, or 
he would not have asked the Members of the House to produce 
one single case provided for in the bill that was on dry land or 
where the willow trees grow through the bridges, or where they 
had to use artesian wells to raise a fog in the neighborhood. 

In other words, Mr. Saart did this, and it impressed me. He 
offered a challenge to my eloquent and able committee friend, 
Brother Frear, to name an instance, or, as he put it, “ Cite me 
an instanee where there might be possible suspicion of graft.” 

This bill has been called a pork-barrel bill and a graft bill, 
and if anything would cause me to vote for it it would be due 
to my confidence in the manner in which Mr. SMALL presented 
the case. He is a good advocate. I do not say an ,apologist, 
because I am somewhat convinced of the merits of portions of 
the bill, and possibly I would feel more like voting for it at some 
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other time, for the reason there is nothing you can do with the 
money if now appropriated that would be helpful in the war, 
because 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. I Will. 

Mr. SMALL. May I suggest that any criticism of the bill 
indicating any item in which it would not be helpful in the war 
would also be welcome. 

Mr. FOCHT. Oh, it would; I had no idea that the gentle- 
man would hazard—— 

Mr. SMALL. This bill was framed under war conditions. 

Mr. FOCHT. That is an awful chance you are taking, my 
ibe because it may take a long while to dredge these little 
creeks, 

Mr. SMALL. Will my friend undertake to mention an item 
which will not help in the war? 

Mr. FOCHT. I was for years a friend of Senator Quay. 
His home was on the banks of the Ohio, near where Beaver 
River flows into that majestic stream; where Aaron Burr sailed 
forth with his flotilla down to Blennerhassett; and there for 
long years, it seemed as though the years would never end 
before they got those dams along the Ohio River, and do you 
expect this war to last as many years as it took to complete 
the dams I saw them working on there? If so, God help the 
universe. We will all be under the daisies, and there will be 
nothing of humanity left, all ground to ashes and translated 
into another existence. 

Mr. SMALL. May I make a further suggestion? 

Mr. FOCHT. I am going to be as generous as I can and 
accept this water bill “ jolly,” because I want the gentleman to 
give me time to touch upon the subject which I really had in 
mind when I asked the indulgence of the House. 

Mr. SMALL. I think the gentleman will have that oppor- 
tunity ; but without conceding the correctness of the gentleman's 
suggestion about the Beaver River, at the present moment does 
the gentleman know of any project to construct locks and 
dams—— 

Mr. FOCHT. On the Ohio. I referred to the Beaver River 
just incidentally and historically. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemar. has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield three minutes additional to the gentle- 
man. I suggest that in the Ohio River 27 dams have been com- 
pleted already. : 

Mr. FOCHT. How long did it take to build those dams? 

Mr. SMALL. Since the project was adopted in 1910 substan- 


tially all of them have been constructed, and since that time 


with the appropriations carried in this bill we will have 9 feet 
of water the year around from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, a dis- 
tance—— 

Mr. FOCHT. A very valuable_piece of work, I realize 

Mr. SMALL (continuing). Of 460 and odd miles from Pitts- 
burgh to Cincinnati. 

Mr. FOCHT. That is eight years ago. I know of a dam that 
was constructed way back in 1897 or 1898—— 

Mr. SMALL. But whether the criticisms of the gentleman as 
of that time are merited or not, I will remind him at least that 
is ancient history, and we are talking about the river and har- 
bor bill of 1918. 

Mr. FOCHT. We want to anticipate what is going to be 
done to-morrow; that is the idea. What happened yesterday is 
gone, and the information desired is how to do things to-day. 
I hope you will be able to work out of the bill something in full 
harmony with the spirit of the times and in step with the march 
of advancement, and ultimately result to great good to a great 


ple. 
Mr. SMALL. I expect the gentleman to admit it has been 


one. 

Mr. FOCHT, I appreciate the gentleman's great services ren- 
dered and would be willing to vouch that some good will follow. 

The discussion this morning seemed to be around the question 
of political management, or management in a politteal way of 
the Post Office Department, or, rather, that those whe criticized 
the Post Office Department attempted to make it a political 
matter. Now, I doubt very much whether there is anybody on 
this side or the other side who would for a moment attempt to 
cope with the Postmaster General as a master mind in political 
manipulation, and I do not say that to his discredit, That is his 
business, even though his activities may. be in bad taste. 

By way of digression I just referred to a man whose real vir- 
tues will nöt soon be written at great length any more than it 
took a hundred years for the popular mind to comprehend the 
broad, humane purposes of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the great 
mind and great service of Matthew Stanley Quay can not be seen 
nor comprehended nor appreciated now, and were not in the 
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generation in which he lived, for the reason that he had his 
opponents just as any man who seeks preferment is bound to 
be assailed. As John Gay said: 


He who free from malice would pass his days 
Must live obscure and never merit praise. 


This may all apply to Postmaster General Burleson. Who 
knows, and who cares? Nobody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like two minutes more, if you please. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
had his mind, it seemed, centered upon one idea, and that was 
that these, what I call observations or information furnished 
the House, constituted a political assault, or were in the spirit 
of an attempt to gather some political advantage. I do not 
think so at all. At least, what I am about to say is not offered 
through any such spirit. 

I read into the Recorp here not long ago a letter from Dr. 
Warfield, of the Wilson College, at Chambersburg, Pa. Dr. 
Warfield has a son in the Army in France and is justly proud 
of him, and he would go himself, as we would all go, if neces- 
sary. I did not hear the inflammatory speeches to-day, and I do 
not care much about these assaults on the question of men’s 
loyalty here in the House or elsewhere. Take it for granted, we 
are all loyal, When we find some one who is not, we understand 
what can be done to him. If he stands by any enemy flag he is 
simply a traitor; and there are laws, I think, to take care of a 
traitor. 

Now, Dr. Warfield told in detail about sending letters to his 
son and how that son had written him and lamented the fact 
that he had never received any letters; that of two packages 
received by him, one was badly crushed and the other had had 
the contents removed. It seems to me that that ought to 
be regarded as information; that the Post Office Department 
should appreciate the fact that we do not condemn their man- 
agement because they have been overloaded with something that 
is entirely new, or that the Post Office and-the railway post- 
office clerks of the country are overworked and underpaid, which 
fact has been established. 

Exploring a new field, like delivering mail throughout the 
camps of Europe, is something quite untried for the Post 
Office Department. But I can not agree with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] as to the nonexistence of such de- 
ficiencies. I have just recited this one of many instances. I will 
now bring something nearer home, which we will be reasonable 
enough to concede is in part the result of congestion; that is 
unavoidable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would like just one minute more, and then 
I will surely stop. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. FOCHT. That is with regard to the delivery of mail 
right here. 

I have repeatedly used every possible precaution with regard 
to the dispatch of mail to my home town, which is 200 miles 
directly north of here, on the Northern Central Railroad, a line 
over which the Buffalo trains go from here and from Philadel- 
phia and New York. Probably 50 trains a day go each way past 
that town on that and another line. And yet the postmaster 
himself, Mr. Chance, a fine gentleman and who understands his 
business, virtually told me, when I brought him numerous, not 
2, 3, 4 but 50, cases where letters had been mailed here of a 
night at, say, 10 o’clock and that had not reached their destina- 
tion 200 miles away, on a run of five hours, for two and three 
days, even though they had a special-delivery stamp on them. 
And I found that the only hope of getting letters from here 
on the following morning after they were mailed would be to 
take them myself not to the post office over at the House Office 
Building, not to the city post office even, but actually out into 
the station, and hand them to the clerk who handles the mail 
on the car. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. Just one minute in which to finish, + 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. FOCHT. I am not willing to suggest a new Postmaster 
General, nor am I able to supply one under this administra- 
tion. Certainly the Democratic Party could not get a better 

litician, and it may be that no one else could fill this bill any 

tter at this time, and I doubt whether you could get a better 
postmaster than Mr. Chance. I am willing to allow the thing 
to rest as the result of congestion caused by war conditions, but 
let us hope that Mr. Cox will not consider that these observa- 
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tions, such as I have made concrete, specific, definite are 
offered through any desire to gain political advantage for my 
party. Let us hope that inasmuch as they exist, and it can not 
be denied that they exist, both parties act harmoniously in the 
hope of breaking the embargo or the deadlock in the distribu- 
tion of the mail on the battle fields of Europe and at home, 
wherever it may be, and that in this effort there may be accom 
plishment in the elimination of some of this mail—I do not 
know what to denominate it, but it has been characterized here 
to-day, I think, sufficiently well for everybody to understand 
what is meant by Creel excess of junk. Let there be first dis- 
patched not nonessential mail but personal mail that goes to 
your family, goes to your boys at the front. This ought to be 100 
per cent delivered. By harmonious activity here I am sure that 
can be accomplished without anyone being subject to the criti- 
cism of any Member who has it in his heart to challenge a Re- 
publican on the ground that he is making these charges for 
political advantage. 
[From the Lewisburg Saturday News.] 
THE TRUE SPIRIT OF 1918. 


During this time of war and blood and world desolation the true 
national 1 is manifesting itself on every hand. That spirit carries 
the tho t and cherished hope, as well as determined resolution, that 
this Nation shall live on for future generations of free men, and for 
distant centuries to applaud. In this sacred national spirit the aim is 
8 the storm and not to think of profit or accumulation at such 
a time. 

This suggestion comes 2 57 is home to the Saturday News at a time 
when re e are advancing the subscription price, and justi- 
fiably so since the cost of all materials is constantly advancing. But 
the Saturday News has a covenant with its patrons, and that is that if 
all Ry then our price will remain the same, and every sacrifice will be 
made to meet our part of the contract. We do not hope nor aim to 

rofit during this . to maintain liberty’s priceless jewel —just 
= live it through and win! Although we have met the higher cost of 
necessaries by advancing our employee's wages, we are not going to ad- 
vance the subscription price. 
BENJAMIN K. Focur. 


3 STORY OF THE AMERICAN’S CREED, 

The idea of laying emphasis on the duties and obligations of 
citizenship in a national creed originated with Henry S. Chapin 
and was first announced by him in Educational Foundations in 
September, 1916. The contest was to have closed in December, 
1916, but patriotic societies, among which the Vigilantes figured 
prominently, asked that the closing be postponed until Nation- 
wide publicity be given the announcement, 

In March, 1917, the city of Baltimore, as the birthplace of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” offered, through Mayor James H. 
Preston, a prize of $1,000. Committees were then appointed to 
pass upon the creeds submitted. These committees were: (1) A 
committee on manuscripts, consisting of Porter Emerson Browne, 
Henry S. Chapin, Hermann Hagedorn, and representatives from 
leading American magazines; (2) a committee on award, con- 
sisting of Matthew Page Andrews, Irvin 8. Cobb, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, Booth Tarkington, and 
Charles Hanson Towne; (3) an advisory committee, consisting 
of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
and other National and State officials. 

Several thousand creeds were submitted to the committee on 
manuscripts. Fifty of these were turned over to the committee 
on award, and “ Creed No. 384” was selected as the best. The 
envelope containing the author's name was opened in New York 
City March 6, 1918. 

It was then disclosed that the author of No. 384 was William 
Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Md. His creed was selected 
because it whs not only brief and simple but remarkably com- 
prehensive of the best American ideals, history, and tradition 
as expressed by the founders of the Republic and its greatest 
statesmen and writers. Those authorities are appended in the 
key below. Inquiry developed also that the author was a de- 
scendant of a President of the United States, John Tyler, and 
of a signer of the American Declaration of Independence, 
Carter Braxton; that he was born in Frederick, Md., the birth- 
place of Francis Scott Key; and that he attended the public 
schools of Baltimore, the birthplace of “The Star-Spangled 


Banner.” 
THE AMERICAN’S CREED, 

I believe in the United States of America as a Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a Republic; a sov- 
ereign Nation of many soverelgn States; a perfect Union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles of freedom, equality, jus- 
tice, and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 

I therefore beliave it is my duty to my country to love it, to support 
its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I have heard so many charges 
upon the floor of the House in reference to expenditure of pub- 
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lie funds that I desire to make a suggestion. It seems to me 
that the greatest legislative body on earth owes it to itself and 
to the country to take some appropriate action that will elimi- 
nate forever all probable cause for a Member of the House to 
rise in his seat and charge that public moneys are being un- 
wisely, unlawfully, and shamefully expended. 

To this end I have introduced a resolution to amend Rule X 
of the Rules of the House by striking therefrom the several 
standing committees on expenditures in the several depart- 
ments of the Gevernment and substituting in lieu thereof a com- 
mittee on public accounts, I have not taken this action in any 
spirit of criticism of the work of such standing committees, 
Undoubtedly these committees have rendered valuable services 
in the past. I do not know the full extent of their active fune- 
tions now. I have heard some discussions in the House, inst!“ 
tuted’ by one of more of these: committees, in reference to the 
appointment of an additional clerk or increased compensation 
for some employee. 

My motive in introducing the resolution is purely in the pub- 
lic interest, and the resolution is not intended to reflect in any 
manner or degree, directly dr inferentially, anything of a per- 
sonal nature. 

I have been impelled to introduce the resolution to meet ex- 
isting conditions, and particularly in view of the vast expendi- 
tures required for the vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war. As I understand, the estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, aggregate nearly $20,000,000,000, in- 


cluding loans and prospective loans to our allies. The esti-- 


mated expenditures: for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; as 
stated’ by the recent distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations last December, aggregate, in round figures, 
$12,000,000,000, which estimate, in my judgment, is:toe low, and 
much more than this amount will be needed to meet the actual 
expenditures of such. fiscal, year, 

In my judgment, during the period of the war an annual ex- 
penditure of $15,000,000,000 is a very moderate estimate. This 
sum is almost beyond human grasp.. As a yearly expenditure 
it would mean, in round figures $41,000,000 per day, $1,700,000 
per hour, $28,000 per minute, and over $450 every second. 

The question: in my mind, as to these vast expenditures, is, 
What responsibility rests upon each Member of the House? In 
my judgment, a greater responsibility rests. upon the Members 
of the House than upon the Members of the Senate, because 
under the Federal Constitution all bills for raising revenue 
must originate in the House. 

Since the declaration. of war the ‘Congress has invested the 
Executive with tremendous. and extraordinary powers during 
the duration of the war. We, upon this side of the aisle, have 
most generously supported every measure demanded by the EX 
ecutive for the vigorous and successful prosecution of the war 
and will continue to do so. In addition, take, for instance, the 
act creating: the War Finance Corporation. Under that act it 
would be possible for those vested with authority to carry out 
its provisions to so abuse their power as to make one man and 
at the same time to break financially a competitor. We must 
assume that this law will be exeeuted wisely, impartially, and 
. Solely in the public interest. This act also will require the rais- 
ing of vast sums of money. 

It is apparent that to meet the public needs during the war 
the taxpayers of the country must submit to further heavy exac- 
tions, and that patriotic American citizens must subscribe for 
and purchase, even to the point of great personal sacrifices. many 
billions of dollars worth of liberty bonds. Our Army and Navy 
at home and abroad must be equipped and maintained in the 
most efficient manner. The hands of the administration must 
be resolutely upheld, and all the needs of the Government for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war must be supplied by the people 


of this country. . 
Taking into consideration that the estima visible wealth of 


this country is something like $230,000,000,000, it at once becomes 


apparent, in view of our enormous expenditures and of our 
future financial requirements how important it is that our citi- 
zens who pay heavy taxes and who subscribe for and purchase 


most liberally liberty bonds, shall have absolute confidence that 


the Congress will see that the vast sums of money raised and 
provided shall be expended by the Government lawfully, wisely, 
and economically. 

In the declaration of war we have pledged all the resources of 
the country for the vigorous and successful prosecution. thereof. 


In view of the foregoing facts, and in view of existing conditions, 
and the probable long continuance of the titanic conflict in which 
the Nation is now most actively engaged; I most respectfully con- 
tend: that the responsibility. of a Member of the House does not 
end with the authorization. of these vast expenditures. There 
Is, in my judgment, an additional grave responsibility resting 


to any diminution in the number 
composed as being calculated to diminish the control over those votes 


with the law. (See 
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upon each Member to do all within his power to ascertain 
whether these vast expenditures required by war are being 
lawfully, wisely, and economically made. We are entitled to 
have this information and the country is entitled to have it. 
‘[Applause, ] 2 

It is impossible, in my judgment, under existing conditions 
to obtain this information. It is hardly practicable, and prob- 
ably not desirable that any one of the existing: standing com- 
mittees on expenditures should make a particular investigation 
and report to the House under the limited jurisdiction of any 
one of these 10 committees. What we want and should have is. 
one committee: vested: with the power to investigate all govern- 
mental expenditures and report thereon to the House: 

My proposed amendment to Rule X, if adopted, will meet the 
exigencies of the situation. This is apparent: from the results 
obtained and the great public benefits derived from the creation 
and existence of the committee on public accounts in the House 
of Commons, 

The organization, character, and duties of this great commit- 
tee have been excellently described by, Mr. Thomas Gibson: 
Bowles in his testimony before the select committee on na- 
tional expenditure in 1902, to wit: 


The committee of public accounts is a standing committee of 11 mem- 
bers—I think it has been increased now to 15—whereof 5 constitute a 
quorum. It was established in 1862; that was the date of the first. 
standing order, The committee is nominated at the commencement of 
every session by the House of Commons under standing order 57, for 
the “examination of accounts showing the appropriation of the sums 
granted by Parliament to meet the public expenditure —a phrase 
which, as will, I think, be seen, no means completely describes the 
duties it performs, those duties ing considerably der than that 
phrase would suggest. The chairman of the committee is by usage 
re agg from. amongst the members of the committee belonging Ta 

e opposition, Though. not restricted to the ground covered by the 
comptroller and auditor general in his annual . ry on the appropri- 
ation accounts, the committee in its usual practice: is guided by those 
mopona in its selection of subjects- for consideration, and. of the of- 
ficials, whether accounting officers or others whom it directs to attend 
for examination. The comptroller and auditor general calls its atten- 
tion to the points whereon question has arisen during the audit of those 
accounts conducted) by himself and his. staff, and committee. eluct- 
dates each point and reports on the whole to the House. ‘Thus the 
co lier and auditor general is to a large extent the acting hand 
of the committee. He deteets the points of question, presents them 
with such information concerning them as he nas obtained, and leaves 
the committee to pursue them further, to consider them, and report on 
them. It is therefore essential that the preliminary: work of the comp- 
troller and auditor general should be 1 and thor * do or the 
committee may. fail in its su nent work, and in { final object of 
securing and 5 parliamentary control over the public: accounts. 

The comptroller aud auditor general, I may say, always attends the 
committee sittings, as does also a princi permanent officer of the 
treasury. Now, the functions of the public accounts committee extend 
beyond the formality of the expenditure, to its wisdom, faithfulness, 
and economy. ‘Those functions, it must be remem „ embrace as 
well the receipt side as the issue side of the account. They amount to 


an enlarged revision of the comptroller. and auditor general's report on 


his appropriation audit. They supplement the inquities. made by him 
and his officers in the course of that audit, by further inquiries made 
by oral examination, not alone of the accounting officer strictly so 
called, but of any other officials: concerned in the expenditures whom 
the committee may call before them. 

Moreover, and this is most important, the functions. of the commit- 
tee extend to a supervision over the form and number of the estimates 
for the grants in supply, any change in which should be submitted to 
—.— rg by the committee before being made, as was done in 1867 
an $ 

The committee has always shown itself, I may say, s y opposed 

of votes of which) 3 are 


of the House of Commons; it has set its face generally against making; 
„e votes of lump sums, and has favored the subdivision of votes: 
rather than their inclusion in one. I have illustrative references here 


to a number of documents, with which I need not. at present trouble 


the committee. 


I may add that the functions of the committee extend to an exami- 


nation of the executive action of the treasury as regards its compliance: 
Second Report, 1900.) With so wide a horizon, 


rtunities in its 
ts 


details of the expenditure, whom, in case of 3 it 
ons, a upon 


On page 232 of this work. is found. the following important 
statement, to wit: 
is the fact that this committee, 
tisan in char- 
acter. With the chairman chosen fre 


All officials interviewed: emphasised in the strongest way, r 
a e ol the ttee and the spirit in which it performs its: 


1918. 


Durell, in Parliamentary Grants, on page 134, in reference to 
this committee, says: š 
The functions of the public accounts committee which have been so 
far dealt with are, in the main, those whereby it examines the actual 
accounts before it with a view to recording its opinion, in the first 
place, of their correctness as accounts, and, secondly, as to their 
‘wisdom, faithfulness, and economy.” 

I think that it is entirely feasible for a great committee of 
this House to act in a nonpartisan manner and wholly in the 
public interest. I have the honor to be a member of the great 
Judiciary Committee of the House, and I have never observed 
any action taken by that committee in a spirit of partisanship. 
[Applause. ] 

The power to tax means the power to destroy, the power to 
confiscate all the property that a citizen possesses. It is a 
power that should be exercised with the greatest precaution 
and wisdom, and should be so exercised, particularly in time of 
war, as to gain the confidence of the persons taxed. Our people 
are most loyal and patriotic. They are willing to give all they 
have, if necessary, to preserve free democracies, and for the 
advancement of Christianity and civilization. They are willing 
to fulfill our pledge made in the declaration of war—the pledg- 
ing of all the resources of our country. 

We must not shirk our responsibility. If profiteering exists, 
it must be ruthlessly eliminated. Our boys have been going, are 
still going, and will continue to go over-seas, ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice if needs be for their country, and we must 
unitedly and fearlessly sustain them in upholding the most 
righteous cause that soldiers and seamen ever fought for. 
[Applause.] 

Therefore, I want to warn you and to impress upon you that 
the responsibility of a Member of the House does not end with 
the authorization of vast expenditures. There exists the fur- 
ther imperative duty of seeing that public moneys shall be law- 
fully, wisely, and economically expended. 

We, upon this side of the aisle, the minority, do more than 
ask you upon the other side of the aisle, the majority, to meet 
this responsibility; we demand that you meet it in the public 
interest and for the sake of our common country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Stronc]—how much time does the gentleman 
wish? 

Mr. STRONG, Fifteen minutes. I probably will not use that 
much, 

Mr. SMALL. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Srrone] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STRONG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, what I wish 
to say will be somewhat in the nature of a report, which I feel, 
as a matter of duty, I should make to the House at this time, 
and because of the character of the report I shall make use of 
figures in the course of my remarks, and to avoid error I have 
made a note of the main facts I wish to discuss. 

No doubt every Member of Congress recognizes the necessity, 
because of the war, of strict economy in Government expendi- 
tures, and I assume that every Member is glad to have facts 
submitted to justify the appropriation of public money for any 
particular project. I therefore respectfully call your attention 
to certain facts which alone will in a large measure justify the 
appropriations for two projects provided for in the pending bill, 
which facts no other person could submit unless having first 
obtained them from myself, or unless first making an investiga- 
tion such as I made. 

That you may understand how I acquired the information I 
refer to, I will explain that during the year 1900 I was retained 
by a firm located in New York City to prospect for and to pur- 
chase coal lands in western Pennsylvania. My investigations 
covered several counties, but my principal work was along the 
Allegheny River, where I found the greatest quantity and best 
quality of coal. I was employed almost constantly for a period 
of 15 years in searching for and purchasing coal property. 
There was no difficulty in finding coal in that country by its 
outcroppings on the hillsides, but, as in probably all hill 
countries, there has been more or less disturbance of the strata, 
creating what are called “ faults,” in places completely erushing 
out the coal, it was hazardous when purchasing tq rely upon a 
superficial examination of the territory. Therefore, in order to 
ascertain for a certainty whether the strata or formations were 
in their natural position and the coal running an even and 
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satisfactory thickness, I made use of drilling machines for the 
purpose of testing the coal and other minerals. 

The result of my investigation will interest you in connec- 
tion with the bill under consideration. In a strip of territory 
about 75 miles long and 5 miles wide on each side of the 
Allegheny River I put down about 800 test holes with my drill- 
ing machines. In connection with this investigation I made a 
general study of the geological formation of that country, with 
the following result: 

I found that in western Pennsylvania there are 16 seams or 
veins of coal, 11 of which, at various points, are thick enough 
to be workable. 

You know that because the Monongahela River was improved 
by the Government some years ago and because of the pres- 
ence of coal the tremendous tonnage-producing manufacturing 
plants established in the Monongahela Valley have made that 
district the most wonderful industrial center in the world, and 
the same result is bound to follow the improvement of the Alle- 
gheny River. While it is not generally known, it is, never- 
theless, a fact that there is more coal tributary to the Alle- 
gheny than to the Monongahela, and, in addition, the Allegheny 
district is rich in other minerals, which I will refer to later in 
my remarks. 

It is true the Monongahela can boast of the famous Pittsburgh 
vein of coal. This vein, like the other strata in western Penn- 
Sylvania, rises to the northeast and dips to the southwest. When 
we go up the Monongahela to where the coal is being operated, 
we travel south from Pittsburgh. Going north, the last trace of 
the Pittsburgh vein is found in the top of a high hill in the south- 
west corner of Indiana County, one of the counties in the con- 
gressional district I have the honor to represent. North of this 
point the Pittsburgh vein is “up in the air,” so to speak, and is 
not found again. 

The several seams of coal under the Pittsburgh vein are in the 
following order: 


Addi- Below 
Name of vein. N tional crane 

depths. vein, 

Feet. Feet. Feet, 
Not named Otol 88 
ck.. 0 to 3 190 278 
Not named Otol 43 321 
Bakersto www eat Oto4 80 401 
G TTT 0 to 2 119 520 


These veins are in what is called the lower barren measures. 
We now come to the several veins of coal under the Pitts- 
burgh vein, some of which, rising to the north, come to the sur- 
face and outcrop on the hillsides bordering the Allegheny River, 
and which are in what are called the lower productive measures: 


Below 
Thick- | Addi- | the Pitts- 
burgh 


Name of vein. tional 
ness. | depths. | eln. 
Upper Freeport 4% Tul Ta 
DOT a a e SLAN NT L E IITA 0 
D 6 25. yous ps ave fucheuce Webwp ends cenctes 4to6 51 654 
U vert Kittanning. . 7 — 1t03 65 719 
Middle Kittanning 1t0 4 45 764 
Lower Kittanning 3to6 38 802 
Clarion 1t0 4 70 872 
Brook ville awe. 4to5 30 902 
Upper: Maree oo. 5- co ccseawspshootesawennsacccees 1t0 2 45 947 
ECC o I A eE T O A 4to5 32 979 
Sn 3 to 4 136 1,115 


You will observe that the Upper Freeport, Lower Freeport, 
Lower Kittanning, and the Brookville are the valuable veins in 
the Allegheny Valley group. These veins are all accessible 
for drift mining on the river, except the Brookville vein, which 
is about at water lever and would be reached with a slope or 
short shaft. 

The Lower Mercer and Sharon veins could also be reached 
with a shaft, but in view of the quantity of coal in the more 
easily accessible veins, they are not being considered at present 
by the Allegheny Valley operators within the zone of my in- 
vestigation. 

While it is true that the four veins of value mentioned as 
tributary to the Allegheny River, all of which are now being 
operated, do not run an even thickness over the entire area, 
in some places where one is thick the others being thin, it is 
conservative to say, after a careful consideration of my in- 
vestigation, that they are at least equivalent to one continuous 
vein 7 feet thick, extending about 75 miles along the river and 
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averaging 5 miles wide on each side, making 750 square miles, or 
480,000 acres, containing more than 5,000,000,000 tons of market- 
able coal. 

I also found the following additional minerals along the Al- 
legheny River, all above water level and easily accessible: 
Three veins of limestone, one 15 feet thick, which, with water 
transportation, could be mined and shipped to the furnaces in 
the Pittsburgh district for fluxing purposes, or it could be 
burned and shipped by water to enrich the farms along the 
lower rivers. 

Eight veins of clay, some of which are being used at the pres- 
ent time in the manufacture of pottery ware, building brick, 
fireproofing, sewer tile, silica, or fire brick, and furnace blocks, 
the latter being used for lining the great furnaces in the Pitts- 
burgh district. These clay veins come to the surface at differ- 
ent points and extend along the river a distance of about 75 miles, 
finally running out because of the natural rise of the strata. 
Being easily accessible along the river and its tributaries, it is 
certain that, following the improvement of the river, the Al- 
legheny Valley will become one of the greatest clay-product 
manufacturing centers in the United States. The Plaza Hotel 
of New York City was built of brick manufactured on the banks 
of the Allegheny River. 

I also found seven veins of shale ranging in thickness from 
12 to 50 feet, which, used in connection with certain of the clays, 
make vitrified paving blocks excelling others thus far in com- 
petitive tests. 

The Mahoning sandstone, 40 feet thick, and another vein 30 
feet thick, high in silica and suitable for the manufacture of 
glass. 

We also have along the Allegheny River and its tributaries a 
vein of iron ore 20 inches in thickness. While this is not of 
appreciable value at present, I might mention as an interesting 
fact that from 1830 to 1850 14 blast furnaces drew their supply 
of ore from this vein, and the iron turned out was transported 
down the river in flatboats to Pittsburgh. It was from iron 
made on the banks of the Allegheny River that the guns were 
manufactured in Pittsburgh with which the Army of Gen. Scott 
was equipped when in 1847 he fought his way into the City of 
Mexico. 

Beginning immediately on the top of the hills bordering the 
Allegheny River and along its entire length are beautiful farms, 
well cultivated and occupied by a highly intelligent people. 
During the years of my investigation I practically lived with 
these people. The city daily papers are delivered at their doors, 
and in the majority of the homes you will find a telephone. 
These men on the farms nowadays are, as a class, better posted 
on what Congress is doing than is the average city club man, 
and I have heard many bitter comments from them and from 
the business men in cities and towns along the river about the 
neglect of the Allegheny while other and less promising streams 
are favored. 

I notice in the minority report on the bill under consideration, 
filed by the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin, that no 
particular criticism is made of the item for the Allegheny River, 
for which I commend his good judgment. In fact, his criticism 
of the bill is in general terms and somewhat against the im- 
provement of all inland waterways. He points out that the 
average haul on the Ohio is 28 miles; then adds that the plan 
for the improyement of the Ohio includes 54 locks, and that of 
this number the first 20 are not fully completed. The expected 
results to follow the improvement of the Ohio or of any other 
stream can only be realized when the work is finished. 

I read a recent newspaper item which appeared under the 
head of “ Slack-watering of river boosts business” : r 

PITTSBURGH, March 29. 


Manufacturers along the banks of the Allegheny River are looking 
ahead. Already plans are being laid by several concerns for the open- 
ing and developing of coal lands in the upper river as soon as that part 
of the stream has been slack-watered. Millions of tons of coal are 
awaiting shipment by river, which only will be available when the pro- 

dams are completed. The Kittanning Iron & Steel Co. and the 
rbon Steel Co., with mines on the Cowanshannoc Creek, one of the 
tributaries of the 2 River, 49 miles above the mouth, are mak- 
ing plans for the mining of its coal and for shipment by river to the 
plan on the lower shores. This mine is in the propo: seyenth L 
The coal is said to be of the 88 seam and is of excellent 
quality for coking purposes. A number of years ago coal was mined 
bl coked near that place, some of the coke ovens still being in 
existence. 

The United States Aluminum Co. received a Federal it to con- 
struct a coal tipple and erect dolphins on the left bank of the Alle- 
gheny River, Westmoreland County, 6 miles above Lock No. 3 and 22.7 
miles above the mouth. The mine opening is exactly opposite Tarentum. 


We of the Allegheny Valley are anxiously looking forward to 
the time when we will be able to develop our vast natural 
resources and find a market for our mineral and manufactured 
products by an inland waterway extending 2,000 miles from the 
Allegheny to the Gulf, but to realize all this the work so well 
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and wisely begun on the Ohio and Allegheny must be com- 
pleted. [Applause.] } 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add, for the information of the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, that some 
few years ago I appeared before that body and made an argu- 
ment in support of the Allegheny River project, at which time I 
submitted very many of the figures which I have given to-day, 
but at that time my investigations were still in progress. The 
figures I give now are up to date as the result of my complete 
investigation, which will explain the slight differences between 
the figures in my remarks to-day and those contained in my 
remarks on the former occasion. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Strong] has made a very interesting address, par- 
ticularly regarding the commerce on the Allegheny River. The 
gentleman called my attention this morning to an article in 
the Pittsburgh Post of April 5 giving some information regard- 
ing river tonnage on the Monongahela River, and I ask per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing this 
interesting statement, illustrating the growth of commerce 
there. The last reports of the Engineers gives the commerce 
for 1916 as 12,000,000 tons, while this clipping from the Pitts- 
burgh Post indicates a tonnage of 20,000,000 for 1918. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
leave to extend his remarks in the manner indicated, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the clipping referred to. 

[From the Pittsburgh Post, Apr. 5, 1918.1] 
RIVER TONNAGE BREAKS RECORDS DURING MARCH—20,000,000 TONS TOTAL 
DURING 1918 IS FORECASTED—COAL BUSINESS HUGE. 


8988 5 ae anon A — 9 has aranom r sorora dur- 
g the past month. en of the present year will see figures ond 
the 20 600,000-ton mark. si y 
Dur ne the last month Lock 3, at Elizabeth, Monon, ela River, 
broke all records when 1,892,460 tons were locked through, as a inst 
1,073,720 tons during the same period last 7 The lockages during 
the last month at this point were 1,243,000 tons of coal, 43,500 tons 
of coke; sand and gravel, 69,460 tons; miscellaneous cargo, 36,500 
tons; lockages, 1,260. During the same od last year the amount 
of coal shipped was 969,000 tons; m Janeous cargo, 28,700 tons; 
sand and gravel, 75,000 tons; and 944 lockages. The lock was out 
of commission for two days during the month on account of high 


ter. 
e than 25,991,000 bushels of coal passed through Lock 4, Monon- 
gahela River, anung March. During the same time 1,658,000 bushels 
of coke passed that lock. This tonnage established a record, as the 
lock was in operation only 29 days on account of high water, while 
the mines were idle for a long period. One hundred and two thousand 
bushels of sand and gravel were locked beside c upstream during this 
poon: also 47,000 cubic feet of lumber, he number of lockings 

th up and down stream during the month of March were 1,061. 

The shipments for March show that the figures for the same porns 
of last year were almost doubled. In 18 the shipments of coal 
through this lock, which then was owned by the Monongahela Navi- 

tion Co., were 2,300,700 bushels of coal, on which tolls were col- 
ected amounting to $6,499.34, while the shipments for the entire 

ear amounted to 14,440,200 bushels, on which the tolls amounted 
o $49,061.51. The shipments during the past month were almost 
double those of the entire year 41 years ago. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, before beginning I want to 
ask unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, during the extra session of 
Congress we were called upon to consider a vast amount of 
legislation made necessary by reason of the war. 

One of the most important pieces of legislation was the 
war-risk insurance act. Under that law we granted to every 
commissioned officer and enlisted man, to every member of 
the Army Nurse Corps and Navy Nurse Corps, when employed 
in active service under the War or Navy Department, the privi- 
lege of taking out insurance up to the amount of $10,000, upon 
the payment by such persons of insurance rates based upon 
the American Experience Table of Mortality, the Government 
itself carrying the extra risk of insurance which a private in- 
surance company would regard as worth many times the pre- 
mium rate that the Government requires. 

Under this law those eligible to take out insurance have very 
generally availed themselves of the opportunity. Many, how- 
ever, have not, and this fact should call to our attention one of 
the provisions of the insurance act that we should modify at 
this time. 2 

Under the Jaw it was provided that all who were in the mili- 
tary or naval service on the 6th day of April, 1917, or who should 
be in such service at the time of the publication of the terms 
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and conditions under which insuranee would be issued, would 
be regarded as insured, regardless of whether or not they had 
made application for ‘insurance, for a period of 120 days. It 
was also provided that all those in the service, as indicated, 
would have the opportunity for 120 days of taking out insur- 
ance, and all who would be enlisted in the service subsequently 
to the publication of the terms and conditions of the insurance 
would likewise have 120 days within which they could take out 
insurance. Early in February the Congress extended the time 
of those in the service when the act became effective to April 12. 

The Congress. did not provide that any person who otherwise 
would be eligible to take out insurance who failed to avail him- 
self of the privilege within the time indicated would ever again 
have the opportunity of taking out insurance under the war-risk 
act.. Let us consider this, 

Why should a soldier who has omitted te take out an insurance 
policy within the period of 120 days following his enlistment be 
denied that privilege? We may be engaged in war for a num- 
ber of years. Why should a soldier be compelled once for all 
to decide within the first several months after his enlistment 
that during the entire period of the war—which may be two years 
or five years or seven years—that he will or will not take out 
an insurance policy in behalf of his wife, his child, his mother, 
or other dependents? 

I think if we study over the question we must come to the 
conclusion that there ean be no good reason. Let me give a few 
cases to illustrate my point: 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES, 


Here is a young man who has enlisted as a volunteer and who 
is but 18 years of age. As he leaves home to become a member 
of the Army his father is living and is amply able to support the 
family. His father is scarcely 40 years of age. There are 
other children—iittle folks, from 10 years old to a babe in 
arms—in that household. Why should the young man of 18 
years be put upon notice that-unless he anticipate all the future 
ehanges that may occur at home within a pericd of 120 days, 
and determine wisely within that time, he will be denied the 
privilege of revoking his decision after 120 days shall have 
passed by? After this young man has been enlisted for a period 
ef six months, suppose the father dies. Who then, next to the 
mother. is the mainstay of the family? Who is the wage 
earner? Why, in our country we are proud to recall that thou- 
sands upon thousands of our boys—18, 19, and 20 years of age 
have become the strong support of a family of a mother and 
little brothers and sisters. And yet, under the law as it now is, 
if the father die, and notwithstanding the fact that the young 
man by his enlistment has placed himself in such a position 
where he can not give the protection and support to the home 
that he would like to give, we say to him: No; you must serve 
your country fer two or for seven years; but, while your asso- 
ciates may carry insurance to protect their loved ones, you may 
not.“ 

Suppose another case. Here is a young man who enlisted as 
a private and goes away from home, leaving father and mother 
well along in the sixties. A flourishing business is theirs. The 
young man sees no reason why he should carry an insurance 
policy. He is not receiving as a soldier the compensation that 
he was receiving in his business before he enlisted or was 
drafted. At home the family has the normal comforts of life 
and only a prophet could foresee that misfortune would over- 
take that household. Yet it is only the history of common ex- 
perience, and brought to us by observation over and over again, 
that families of opulence and wealth are often brought to pov- 
erty through fire, through flood, through ternado, through dis- 
aster of one kind or another, that can not be foreseen any 
more than it can be withstood. Let us suppose that this home— 
a home of comfort when the young man enlisted or was selected 
under the draft—has become impoverished. The father may be 
able to make a bare living for his family during the days that 
he may live; but he may not be able to rally again, financially, 
and this young man is denied, under the terms of the law as it 
is, the privilege of doing what most of the soldiers have already 
done—the privilege of taking out an insurance policy that will 
give that last protection, and only substantial protection, that, 
as a soldier, he ean give to his mother or to his father. 

Again, here is a soldier, a private, who took out a policy for 
$500 or $1,000. His pay was small; the demands of those depend- 
ent upon him were large. More than that, when the campaigns 
for the floating of liberty loan bonds were made he subscribed 
liberally, he gave to the Red Cross, and the young man felt that 
he could not take an insurance policy greater than $1,000 or 
$2,000. The young man is industrious, capable, efficient. He 
earns a promotion—he becomes a corporal, a sergeant, possibly 
a Heutenant, a colonel. The needs of his family are no greater 


now, it may be, than they were at the time of his enlistment. 
But the young man is much more able to care for his responsi- 
Dilities than when he was a private. Yet, after 120 days have 
passed by, he may not increase his insurance. 

So I could continue, and without drawing upon the imagina- 
tion, but merely suggesting that which is commonplace and 
within the experience and observation of us all, I could call 
attention to case after case of change of circumstances that 
would make it wholly desirable for a soldier to take out an 
insurance policy subsequent to 120 days after he enlisted when 
circumstances shall come about that no foresight could protect 


against. 
WHY WAS NOT PROVISION IN LAW? 


The question is asked, Why was this provision not placed in 
the law? Well, the question seems not to have received a great 
amount of attention, and yet as we look back two reasons seem 
to have been responsible for it: 

First, the Congress desired that those in the service of the 
country would not delay, but that they would take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded. 

Again, it was probably felt that unless a time limit were placed 
in the measure there would be some who would be indifferent 
to taking out an insurance policy who, after having suffered 
some disability, possibly of critical character, would, while 
under such disability and before being discharged from the 
service, throw a heavy responsibility onto the Government with- 
out paying very much for it. 

PENDING BILL MEETS BOTH REASONS. 

I believe that my bill will take care of both of these proposi- 
tions. In the first place, there will constantly be the incentive 
to those eligible to take out a policy to do so within a period of 
120 days, because during that period they will not need to ac- 
company their application with any kind of certificate showing 
that they are on duty or that they are capable of reporting for 
duty. This added requirement, it would seem, would constitute 
a very impelling reason for one capable of taking out an insur- 
ance policy to act within the period of 120 days after enlistment. 

Again, to prevent anyone from throwing the responsibility 
of the insurance onto the Government at a time when the appli- 
cant might be ill or disabled, my amendment provides that 
following the period of 120 days the application shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate from an officer of the company of the 
applicant, or in lieu thereof a certificate from any medical officer 
in the service of the Government. 

I have provided these two alternatives as regards certificate, 
for this reason: If a person is on duty, we may assume, as we 
do for the period of 120 days, that he is physically able to be 
on duty. I have provided that in lieu of a certificate from an 
officer of the company of which an applicant may be a member 
he may accompany his application by a certificate from a medi- 
cal officer in the service of the United States, for the reason 
that it oftentimes happens that men are detached from the 
company to which they belong. They are granted furloughs, or 
they are on detached service, and it seems that to such men 
there should be accorded some opportunity of taking out an 
insurance policy, and it seemed to me that the practicable way 
to meet the situation is to provide that such a person could 
appear before any medical officer of the Government in any 
place and receive from him a certificate touching his physical 
condition indicating that he is fit for duty. 

REASONS THAT SUPPORTED ORIGINAL MEASURE SUPPORT THIS BILL. 


Every reason that impelled the Congress in the first instance 
to pass the war-risk insurance act applies equally as strongly in 
favor of the bill that I have now proposed, to the extent that 
there will be those who will desire to avail themselves of its 
provisions. 

I approve most heartily of the statement of Secretary McAdoo 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
August 17 last, when he urged the passage of the war-risk 
insurance bill, ous: 

When the Government destroys tlre earning power of the individual 
to that extent (that is, by arawtag men under the selective-draft law 
into the military service at $30 or $33 per month when the earning 
9 these men is very high) destroys his insurability, and then 

m into extra hazardous service, which may result im the de- 
struction of his life or in permanently disabling him, it owes that man 
restitution. I use that word because it expresses my idea exactly. 

Why, then, did we pass the war-risk insurance act in the first 
place? It was because we are taking men and women from their 
usual vocations within which they could take out life in- 
surance policies in some one of the commercial life insur- 
ance companies of our country, and we are placing them in a 
service where the insurance companies could not continue to 
bear the insurance at the old rate, but would require premiums 
equal fo eight or ten times the normal premium risk on each 


policy. 
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Now, that same condition exists with regard to those who 
may not take out the insurance policy within a period of 120 
days. Those who may not and who will desire to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the measure that I am advocating 
will be those upon whose shoulders responsibilities have been 
placed for the most part following the period of 120 days. Can 
they be distinguished from those who took out an insurance 
policy within the period of 120 days? They are in the service 
of the Government. They are in a service that is hazardous. 
They are in a service that will prevent them from taking out 
an insurance policy in any of the life insurance companies at 
the normal premium rates that apply to people in civil life. 
Why should they not have the opportunity that their fellows 
have of taking out an insurance policy with the Government, 
they paying the normal standard premium for the insurance 
and the Government assuming the hazard for which private in- 
surance companies would charge large sums? 

There is still another consideration in favor of this bill. 
Under the terms of the law as it now is there are undoubtedly 
thousands of persons who have taken out policies within the 
period of 120 days after enlistment in order to be on the safe 
side. They are people who are in comfortable financial circum- 
stances, and they do not have immediate dependents. However, 
they do not know but that circumstances at home will be modi- 
fied after a period of 120 days, and in order to insure them- 
selves against that peradventure they have been willing to write 
an insurance policy that they did not care for—place it in 
the name of somebody to whom they were not under obligation 
or responsibility for support, pending the time when possibly 
they would have responsibilities that the policy could serve to 
protect. 

Under the measure that I have introduced, persons of that 
character could feel that they could wait until a responsibility 
presented itself and then take out the insurance in favor of the 
person toward whom the responsibility extended, and the Gov- 
ernment would be saved the risk in the meantime. 

And furthermore, while there may be men in the service of 
such means that they will carry a policy for an indefinite period 
pending the time they may need it, what shall we say of the 
humbler soldier, who is not financially able to carry a policy 
until he shall be in actual need of protecting some one? Shall 
we not let this soldier avail himself of the benefit of an in- 
surance policy? 

There is another feature of the law touching the war risk 
that the Government is glad to assume for the officers and pri- 
vates in the service of the United States that I can not fail to 
call to your attention. We want to be fair by the private just 
as we want to be fair by the officer, yet what is the situation? 
Under the law the private receives but a small allowance to 
tide him over the period that he is in the service and to help 
him contribute something to the support of those who have 
claim upon him; an officer receives a compensation that is some- 
what commensurate with his responsibilities. The pay of a 
second lieutenant is $1,700; the pay of a lieutenant general is 
$9,000 ; and of a general, $10,000. The other officers in the ratio 
of their rank and responsibilities receive salaries that fall in 
between these extremes. It will be seen that the officer can 
much more readily carry a large insurance policy, possibly the 
maximum, than can a young man who is merely a private draw- 
ing $30 or $33. > 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the amount he can carry 
is limited. 

Mr. FRENCH. The limit is $10,000 in both instances. But 
the officer can carry that maximum much more readily than 
can the young man who is merely a private. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it not a fact, however, that the officers 
are compelled to pay large expenses out of their salaries, so that 
they really do not net much more than a private? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, it is true that they have very heavy re- 
sponsibilities to meet. I was going to mention that. But it is 
also true that an officer, especially above the grade of lieutenant, 
can far more easily bear the item of carrying an insurance 
policy than can a private. The cost to the officer is no more 
than the cost to the private, and the private will often be lim- 
ited to a small policy by the state of his finances. I submit we 
ought to provide an opportunity for the private, when he, through 
his merit and efficiency shall have been promoted to the rank 
of an officer, to increase the insurance that he would like to 
carry. Under the law as it now is he may not do this. 

If as a private all that he can see his way clear to lay by 
from his allowance to carry an insurance policy will enable him 
to carry one of $2,000 or $3,000, when he shall be advanced to 
the grade of an officer and his compensation will permit him to 


carry an insurance policy that will protect those dependent 
upon him as they ought to be protected, under the law as it 
now is he will be denied the opportunity. 


SUMMING UP OF PLAN. 


One word in conclusion by way of summing up. If the bill 
that I have introduced shall be enacted into law, then what 
will the situation be? 

First. It will permit those eligible to take out insurance 
under the present law to take it out after a period of 120 days 
after enlistment, which they may not now do. 

Second. The incentive will continue to exist in the law to 
impel those eligible for insurance to act within 120 days; after 
120 days application must be accompanied by a certificate of 
fitness for service. 

Third. The Government will be protected from having thrown 
upon it insurance of persons who have delayed making appli- 
cation until they have become physically unfit, by the certificates 
that must be filed certifying to physical condition. 

Fourth. The amendment should prevail, because— 

1. Those eligible to insurance can not foresee the contlu- 
gencies that may be thrust upon them by reason of changing 
home conditions following a period of 120 days after enlist- 
ment; and 

2. Every reason that can be advanced in favor of the war- 
risk insurance idea urges the passage of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the time is about up within which we may 
enact this measure and be sure that we shall do the right thing 
by everybody. It will be up on April12. Unless we shall speedily 
enact the amendment that I propose, I am fully confident we 
shall have furnished to us many illustrations from real life simi- 
lar to those that I have suggested in urging the passage of the 
bill. 

The measure is short and for the convenience of the Members 
I shall place in the Record a copy of the same. It is H. R. 10886 
and reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions governing the time within 
which application for insurance may be made as set forth in section 
401 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 1917, 
are hereby amended so that hereafter eig person defined in section 
400 of said act as entitled to make application for insurance may, 
during the period of his service, make application for insurance under 
said act: Provided, That when such application shall be made after a 
period of 120 days after enlistment it shall be accompanied by 

cate from a commissioned officer of the com 
applying is a member, setting forth that suc 8 is on duty, or 


by a certificate from a medical officer in the military or naval service 
of the United States that the person making application is physically 


able to report for duty. 
Sec. 2. That nothing in this act shall be construed to modify any 


obligations or rights which have heretofore accrued under the war-ris 
insurance act referred to herein. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution of the 
board of education in the city of Cleveland. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? , 

There was no objection. 

The resoiution is as follows: 


To the President of the United States of America, Woodrow Wilson: 

Resolution adopted by the board of education of the city school district 
of the city of Clevelard, Ohio, at a meeting held March 18, 1918, No. 
7374, introduced bre president, Mr. M. Thomsen, indorsing uni- 
versal military training. 

Whereas there is a bill now pending before the Congress of the United 
States providing for universal military training and education for 


a cer- 
ny of which the person 


men between the ages of 19 and 21 years; and 
Whereas one of the purposes of said bill is to improve the character of 
the young men of our Nation, mentally, morally, and ph sically ; and 
Whereas the passage of said bill in our opinion will materially aid and 
5 the resources of our national defense: Now, therefore, 


Resolved 
the city of 
bill now pendin 
of the United 


er 

Resolved, That a ap of this resolution be forwarded by the clerk of 

this board to the President of the United States, the Secretary of War, 

to the Senators for the State of Ohio, and to the Representatives in Con- 
ess as the twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second districts of the 
tate o 0. 


the board of education of the city school district of 
leveland, That it is the judgment of said board that said 
in Congress deserves the active support of the citizens 
tates, and that we favor its general purpose; be it fur- 


M. L. THOMSEN, 
President Board of, Education, 
Rost. I. CLEGG, 
Vice President Board of Education. 
F. E. SPAULDING, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
SARAH E. HYRE, 
Clerk, Board of Education. 
J. G. Hodax 
Director of Schools, 
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Mr. SMALL. Mr: Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- as necessary, on other accessible rivers, build certain other equipment, 


man from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, my attention has 
been called to some misinformation, written into the Rxconb 
yesterday by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Tt is to be regretted that a member of the important Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors who should speak with aceuracy, 
knowledge, and authority, is so often guilty of the careless habit 
of inserting in the Recorp misleading an inaccurate statements 
on important questions relating to the development of our rivers 
und harbors. It will be recalled that the chairman and other 
members of this committee found it necessary at the last ses- 
sion to frequently check up and correct inaccurate statements 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

On yesterday he referred in a vein of criticism to a report 
made by two able, competent engineers to the Shipping Board 
on the very important matter of extending and further develop- 
ing barge navigation on the Black Warrior River in Alabama. 
Inaccurate statements were made relative to facts set out in a 
written report by these engineers. As a sample of sueh inac- 
curacies I call attention to the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, that $21,000,000 had been recommended 
by the engineers in the report referred to for expenditure on 
the Black Warrior, whereas the report in fact reconunended less 
than $2,250,000. I will later insert as a part of my remarks 
the report of the engineers, 

Mr. SMALL. Who were the engineers? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Mr: Mason and Mr. Bentecou. 

It will be seen from the reading of their report that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin had no knowledge of the facts on which 
it was based, nor the conclusions announced, nor the recom- 
mendations therein made. The report shows there is now being 
mined in territory immediately adjacent to the river large 
quantities. of coal of splendid quality, and equal in every re- 
spect to that now furnished at Norfolk. The Navy purchases 
for all its needs at Pensacola, New Orleans, and Mobile coal 
mined in this section. In addition to the great quantity of coal 
mined on the river there is within 50 miles of my home eity, of 
Tuscaloosa, more than a billion and a quarter feet of lumber cut 
every year. The report calls attention to the large tonnage in 
coal, lumber, and. the finished products of iron and steel that 
ean be diverted and transported by water, if sufficient barges 
are provided on the Warrior River. Attention is further called 
in the report, to the large number of freight cars and locomo- 
tives that will thus be released and which are now greatly 
needed. I commend the report to the very careful reading of 
the Members of the House. f 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to: the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama to extend his remarks in the Record? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 

Marcu 2, 1918. 
Memorandum regarding an examination of the Warrior River, Ala, and 


the problem of utilizing it, primarily. for the transportation ot conl 
and, secondarily, of other materials. ` 


1. The territory which must depend upon the Alabama coal fields for 
fuel is 1 a short supply of coal. New Orleans bas until 
recently depended largely upon water-borne shipments from Pennsyl- 
vania. That supply s been eut off and the service abandoned 
reason of the increased demand at Pittsbu: and the unprefitable 1.900. 
mile river ħaul. As a result the railroads have been called pr to 
transport a large additional tonnage at a time whem they were already 
taxed beyond their capacity by the conditions arising from the war. 

2. The problem, therefore, is to provide for a supply of coal that will 
meet the present and the probable future rements, and also to re- 
Neve the railroads of the transportation of a low-rate tonnage anil 
- enable them to move other commodities with more efficiency. 

3. The territory adjacent to the Warrior River is a well-developed 
coal feld and can produce an abundant supply of coal that is satistac- 
2 for bunkering ships and for industr and domestic: use. 

+ The Warrior River has been improved by the Government at a cost 
of $11,000,000 and is being maintained at a further cost. of about 
$200,000 per year. It has a capacity of about four times the present 
coal requirements and has been limited! use since 1915. 

Since a remedy for the conditions can not be sought in bullding more 
railreads. we must obviously turn to the river for relief. 

5. The records cf the local companies which have operated boats on 
the river discluse the fact that 1 might be conducted with 
proper methods and adequate facilities and equipment at rates no 
greater than the 3 railroad rates. On the other hand, the rail 
Trouds do not consider the business satisfactory at the rates and can 
not haul a regular and ample supply. 

6. The companies which have attempted to conduct transportation 
on the river have in great measure developed a suitable type of equip- 
ment, but they are confronted with many difficulties—lack of sufficient 
boats aud proper terminals, of systematic me and cooperation— 
and with the uncertainties entailed by war prices and general conditions. 

It follows that there is no ground for upon. securing relief 
from the river in the near future through expenditure of private capital. 

T. Transportation by river to be successful must fill the same require- 
ments as transportetion by rail—a regular and adequate service, full 
0 of the carrier, and absorption of terminal charges. 

. We are satisfied that those essentials can not be secured under 
private ownership and therefore recommend that the Government com- 
Imanduir the equipment now existing on the Warrior River and, as far 


and create a strong commission to. establish and conduct a transporta- 
tion system en the Warrior River. 

9. ® total present demand for coal at Mobile and New Orleans is 
over 2,000,000 tons per year; The present requirement for bunker coal 
will 9 be increased as soon as the permanence of the supply is 
assured, and there will probably be a further increase due to a call for 
export coal to Cuba. 

10. We consider that equipment should now. be provided to transport 
1,900,000 tons of coal per year, and that this capacity will need to be 
increased as the market develops. 

11. It should be le to gire service to the extent of 15,000 tons 
per month within: three months after the 5 is acquired 
and to. have the entire system in operation with months. 

12. We realize that this project is peculiar and differs in: three essen- 
tials from the normal problems of inland-river transportation: 

(a) The business to be done atready exists in proper volume between 
the terminals. 

b) There are no problems arising from winter operations; no tie-ups 
and destruetion from ice. 

(e) The equipment largely exists and is partly now idle. 

13. The sum necessary to establish this work is rather over $2,000,000, 
and, while we recognize that the course recommended is radical, we 
consider that the war emergency justifies it. 


Tun ROUTER, 


The Alabama coal fields: are traversed hy the Warrior River, which 
bas been improved for slack-water navigation with 17 dams and locks, 
the latter being 288 feet long, 52 fect wide, and 64 feet om sills. The 
minimum width of the river is about 100 feet; the depth 6 feet. 

The channel is crooked and requires moderate dredging in spots after 
floods, and also some removal of snags. During the two years past 
only minor interference has arisen from this cause. The distance from 
the head of navigutton ts approximately 450 miles to Mobile. 5 

Tho route trom Mobile to New Orleans is through heey gt “a Sound 
and Borgne Fake, thence cither to the Mississippi River by the Borgne 
Canat, or, for city delivery. via Lake Ponehartrain te a point on the 
apa canal at Howard and Rampart Streets. The distance is about 150 
miles, 

The Lake Borgne Canal is TA miles long, 100 feet wide, and 7 feet 
deep, with one floodgate. It connects Lake Bargne with the Mississippi 
River. and belongs ta the Alabama & New Orleans Canal Co. This canal 
and the storage facilities for bunker coal at Violet can be used under 
seme equitable arrangement: 


THB COAL, 

There are four principal veins of coal which appear on both sides of 
the river, Their product has yarious characteristics and value depend- 
ing on the analysis and the care in 3 

A few mines have been recently opened on the river, but are not yet 
fully developed. ‘The larger mines on which the proposed supply would 
have to depend, at least temporarily, arc on the railways near the river, 
and they are abundantly prepared te furnish the coal needed for 
bunker, industrial. and domestic use, 

The bunker cont fs: generally washed, and its quality is equal to that 
now supplied at Norfolk, Va. 

The railroad heul from the most convenient mines to the river is 
in all cases short, and if an equitable rate is fixed the cost would not 
be a serious charge upon the operators, Any difficulty, however, in 
securing access to the river tipples can be met by building short ral- 
road connections: 

NAVI RXEBPTING COAL. 

A small amount of miscellaneous traffic has been developed in the 
river. and it is probable that the downstream movement of lumber, 
pipe, pig iron, coke, ete., would soon reach respectable proportions if 
a river service was sustn X 

An indefinite but large return freight tonnage is quite possible. It 
can omiy be created by good management. proper terminal facilities, 
regularity of movement, and financial strength of the transportation 
organization. £ 
. EXISTING EQUIPMENT: 

The equipment which has been feund most suitable to the river is of 
the Ohlo River type. The barges, however, are only 24 feet wide, and 
two Ohio River barges 26 feet wide can not be placed side by side in 
m loeks, thus making it necessary to build the additional barges re- 
quirea, 

There are now on the river 6 towboats, 31 open barges of about 500 
tons capacity, and at New Orleans 6 self-propelled barges, 800 tons 


capacity. 

hese towboats will each move 2.200 tons of coal from the mines 

to Mobile in five days, but are admittedly somewhat underpowered. 
The opes barges should be streugthened at small additional expense. 
The six self-propell barges of the Alabama Transportation Co. are 
fairly well adap: to the conditions betweem Mobile and New Orleans, 
but should be supplemented by suitable tugs and ra eg now existing in 
beth hata that are stronger than those used in the river before de- 
scribed. 
r THR COAL MARKET. 


The principal market at seaboard for Alabama coal is New Orleans, 
where 500,000 tons of bunker coal and about 1,550,000 tons of coal for 
railroad, industrial, and domestic use are now required. 

The coal for bunkers and for westbound ralircad and other coal must 
be handled through the Lake 8 Canal. 

The remaining coal at New Orleans should be handled through Lake 
Histol to the city basin, a most favorable point for lo distri- 

ution, 

The Mobile coal demand amounts to about 250,000 tons, of which 
about 70,000 tons is bunker coal. 

Both markets would be materially increased if the Government should 
rone trans-Atlantic freight through the Gulf perts to relieve Atlantic 
ports. 

We deem it wise that ships sailing for Europe from Gulf ports should 
wep the practice of coaling en route at Norfolk. 

ye consider it necessary that operations on the Warrior River, to be 
of material service, should be planned to handle at least 5,000,000 tons 


er year. 
r This requires a large addition to the existing equipment, full provi- 
sion for coal storage at Mobile and New Orleans in order that the move- 
ment may not be interrupted, and suitable equipment for transfer of 
coal from barges to either stock piles or ships. 

We estimate the cost of the existing and the new equipment noces- 
sary to transport 1,000,000 tons a year at $2,100,000, and conclude that 
this expenditure would release 1,500 railroad cars and 30 locomotives, 


„valued at $4,000,000, 
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Should the Government establish the transportation system we recom- 
mend, it will not, in our judgment, succeed unless controlled by a board 
of not more than three men, who are chosen for their business sagacity 
familiarity with local conditions, their business standing and provec 
executive capacity. We therefore recommend the appointment of such 
a board—one member from Birmingham district, one from Mobile, and 
one from New Orleans—to carry out the program, 

Estimate. 


For suitable railroad spur connections from coal to river_.._ $100, 000 
EP Ti Be u RL ae See ae ee ee 63, 000 
20 river towboats (stern wheel—6 now on river, 14 now idle 


On: Obie: River) 228 ̃ . —— =- 700,000 
100 open river barges (31 now existing, 69 to be built „0 
1 storage yard and transfer at Mobile — 125,000 
6 self-propelled barges z 240, 000 
4 tugs (in New Orleans) 2222 3 — , 00 
13 dock barges (in New Orleans) „rtr... EES AS eres 78, 000 
1 storage yard at New Orleans 125, 000 
Working capital and contingencies—— 200, 000 
2, 100, 000 
oo 
Operating cost. 
Interest. ß. 105, 000 
30 towboats—tugs and self-propelled barges at $36,000 each 
per en 


1, 080, 000 
43, 800 


3 storage transfer yards at $40 per day — S 
200, 000 
25, 000 


Maintenance and depreciation 


Administration „«ł44„4„%ͤk„4„„44„4%„Cĩ ——Uœnͥù 3 
1, 453, 800 
Total cost, $1.45 per ton. 
A project is under consideration to increase the depth of the river 
from 6 to 8 feet, ata raising the dams 2 


robable cost 1 b; 
feet. Doing this would bave a marked and beneficial effect upon the 
economics of transportation, and it is safe to say that the above costs 
of operation would be reduced 20 per cent. 
ARTHUR J. MASON. 
DANIEL BENTECOU. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp made on yester- 
day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am aware there 
are no more.demands for debate on this side, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. We do not want further time. 

Mr. SMALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I understand that gen- 
eral debate is closed on the bill, so that when we resume con- 
sideration again the bill will be read under the five-minute 
rule. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10069, the river and harbor bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 121. An act to prevent the desecration of the flag of the 
United States, and to provide punishment therefore (Rept. 
No. 279) ; 

S. 3691. An act to provide for reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses or flat per diem for enlisted men of the Army traveling 
on duty under competent orders; 

S. 3801. An act to amend section 8 of “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917 (Rept. No. 
278; and 

S. 3874. An act providing medals for certain persons; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9314. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, upon 
what subject? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Upon the housing bill. 
it was being discussed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I was ill at the time 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file a supplemental report (H. Rept. No. 379, Part 2) on the bill 
H. R. 10387. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, what bill is that? 

Mr. HILLIARD. A bill to postalize the telephone system in 
the city of Washington. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it a general bill? 

Mr. HILLIARD. No; it is for the city of Washington. 
bill has been reported by the District Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on the District report the 
bill, accompanied by a report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Colorado 
filed a minority report on that, did he not? 

Mr. HILLIARD. No; I filed the majority report. No minor- 
ity report was filed. I wish now to file a supplemental report, 
which is a study made of the situation by the engineers of the 
Bureau of Standards. It is a report that the chairman of tlie 
committee asks that I make. 

The SPEAKER. The committee's report? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, requested by the chair- 
man of the committee? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

ADJOURNMENT. 
} Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, April 8, 1918, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


The 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Miss RANKIN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 41) to authorize the sale of 
certain lands at or near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel and other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 474), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

She also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 934) authorizing the State of Montana to select other 
lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, range 30 
east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project and the 
ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation in said State, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 475), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

She also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 936) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to con- 
yey to the city of Bozeman, Mont., certain lands for alley pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 476), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 8388) to 
amend the emergency shipping fund provisions of the urgent 
deficiency appropriation act approved June 15, 1917, so as to 
empower the President and his. designated agents to take over 
certain transportation systems for the transportation of ship- 
yard and plant employees, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 473), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11245) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of 
a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, and an act in amendment thereto 
approved October 6, 1917, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 471), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11229) granting a pension to Walter Sewell, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


1918. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11257) to provide that 
petty officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men of the 
United States Navy and Marine Corps on the retired list who 
had creditable Civil War service shall receive ‘the rank or 
rating and the pay of the next higher enlisted grade; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11258) to authorize the addition of certain 
lands to the Weiser National Forest, Idaho; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the produc- 
tion, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of 
those ores, metals, and minerals which have formerly been 
largely imported, or of which there is or may be an inadequate 
supply; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A resolution (H. Res. 304) directing 
The Adjutant General of the Army to furnish the House of Rep- 
resentatives certain papers in the case of John B. H. Waring, 
late a captain in the Medical Corps of the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGEE: A resolution (H. Res. 305) to amend stand- 
ing Rules X and XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11260) granting a pension to 
Keziah Zink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11261) granting a pension to Sanna Ander- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11262) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Gregory; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11263) granting an increase of pension to 
James Kinser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11264) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Toland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11265) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Farmer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 11266) granting a pension to 
Julia Moll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 11267) granting a pension to 
Arthur A. Haussner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR; A bill (H. R. 11268) granting a pen- 
sion to Cynthia Rudler Osgood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 11269) granting a pension 
to Luvina Avery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 11270) granting an increase of 
pension to Addison A. Eggleston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 11271) granting a pension to 
Nellie Conover ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11272) granting an 
increase of pension to Hugh McGuckian; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11278) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Van Denbergh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11274) granting a pension to 
Julia Sprinkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 11275) granting an increase of 
pension to John K. Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions of the Alabama State Highway 
Conference, urging that the National Government build more 
and better roads; also indorsing the Chamberlain-Dent bill pro- 
viding for Federal planning of military roads; to the Committee 
on Roads. 

Also, resolution of the executive committee of the Authors’ 
League of America, in opposition to the zone system as applied 
second-class mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Friends of 
Our National Parks, favoring House bill 171 and other bills, and 


also stating principles with regard to the national parks; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of Racine, 
Wis., and vicinity, asking for an increase in the amount of tax 
rai on excess war profits; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the City Club of 
New York, favoring continuance of the pneumatic mail tube; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Channing Pollock, asking for the repeal of 
the postal-zone law as applied to periodicals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Alameda County (Cal.) Medical 
Society, favoring House bill 7563, relative to rank of Medical Re- 
serve Corps of Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the executive committee of the 
Authors’ League of America, in opposition to the zone system as 
applied to second-class mail matter ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Interstate Association of Building 
Contractors, offering to the Government the resources of the 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and 
asking for the appointment of a citizen of this section of the 
country on the War Emergency Construction Board ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the Boston Surgical So- 
ciety, asking for the passage of the bill to give advanced rank 
to officers of the Medical Corps and the Medical Reserve Corps 
ani the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of members of the 
Kalamazoo Academy of Medicine, urging the passage of the 
Dyer bill to give advanced rank to officers of the Medical Re- 
serve Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Carrie J. Reynolds, Eliza- 
beth W. Bowman, Edith L. Young, H. M. Barrett, Helena C. 
Fisher, J. A. R. Reynolds, Mrs. J. T. Crews, Mrs. E. P. Phelps, 
and Mrs. Addie M. Berrian, all of Denver, Colo., praying for 
immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Morgan County (Colo.) Fed- 
eration of Farm Women's Clubs, protesting against increased 
postage rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Walter H. Sweet, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., protesting against the Senate amendment to section 
14 of the Agricultural appropriation bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of the Boston Surgical So- 
ciety, urging the passage of the Owen bill (S. 37480) and the 
Dyer bill (H. R. 9563) fixing the grades of commissioned ofti- 
cers in the Medical Corps and the Medical Reserve Corps of 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 8, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Saturday, April 6, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators ar 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Overman Sterlin 
Beckham. Henderson Pa Sutherland 
Borah James Pittman Swanson 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Colt Kel logg Reed Tillman 
Culberson Kendrick Robinson Trammell 
Cummins ae Saulsbury Underwood 
Curtis Kirby Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Lod Sheppard Wadsworth 
3 McKellar Sherman Warren 
McNary Shields Weeks 
Frelinghuysen M Smith, Ga. Williams 
Gallinger yers Smith; Md. Wolcott 
ale Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Harding New Smoot 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PomerEeNE] is detained on important publis 
business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that my colleague (Mr, 
GorF] is absent on account of illness. 
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Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp} is absent in the liberty 
loan campaign. 

I also desire to state that the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] is likewise absent in the liberty Ioan campaign. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Brovssaro]. on account of illness. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senator have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum. present. 

NITROGEN AND NITROGENOUS MATERIAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a eommuni- 
cation from the Seeretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of September 27, 1917, a report concern- 
ing ammonin, nitrogen, and nitrogenous materials) manufac- 
tured, imported, and used in the United! States, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Cierk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8764) te authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission 


of the State of Illinois into the Union, in which it requested the 


| Education, is unable to resume the former occupation or to enter upon 
some other suitable or gainful 


concurrence of the: Senate, k 
ENROLLED BILE SIGNED. 

The message also announced tliat the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill H. R. 9314, an act making appro- 
priations for the Diplomatic: and Consular Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919. 

PETITIONS AND. MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Mercedes, Tex., remonstrating against. enactment of. legislation 
for the protectiom of secret societies, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices. and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE. presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
of citizens: of Worcester, Mass., favoring the independence of 
Lithuania after the war, which were referred to the Committee 
on. the Judiciary, 

Mr. PHELAN presented resolutions. adopted by the Trades 
Council of Sacramento, Cal., favoring: independence of Treland, 
and requesting. that the President's peace proposal be redrafted 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee so as to allow 
Senators who have definite views on peace terms to open debate 
thereon, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S. 4285) for the relief of Charles E. Kaiser; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. f 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4286) granting an increase of pension to Persis M. 
McKee (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. . 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 4287) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Brosnan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4288) granting a pension to Jessie P. M. Hynes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr: ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4289) to give indemnity for damages caused by 
American forces abroad; to the Committee on. Claims.. 

A bill (S. 4290) releasing the claim of the United States Gov- 
ernment. to the block or square of land in the city of Fort Smith, 
in the State of Arkansas, upon which is situated the old Federal 
jail, to the State of Arkansas for a site for an armory. and train- 
ing camp of the Arkansas National Guard; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4291) granting an increase of pension to Mary P. 
McIntire (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 8 

YOCATIONAT REHABILITATION. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a bill to provide for vocational rehabilitation and return 
to civil employment of disabled persons. discharged from the 
military and naval service of the United States. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. T desire to state that the junior | 
‘and return to civil employment of disabled persons. discharged 
from the military or naval service of the United States, and 


Aprin 8, 


The bill (S. 4284) to provide for vocational rehabilitation 


for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Lask that the bill be printed in full in 
the Rxnonn. I also have several memoranda with reference to it, 
one the history of the proposed bill, one showing, among other 
things, what has been done in France, England, Canada, Bel- 
gium, and Germany upom this. subject, others presenting the 
value of the measure, and coneluding with the success of voca- 
tional rehabilitation in foreign countries. 

There being no objection, tle bill and memoranda were ordered 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
| & bin (S. 4284) to provide for vocational rehabilitation and return to 


civil employment of disabled discharged from the milita 

ov naval forces of the United states, and for other purposes, 77 

Be it enacted, ete.,, That this act shall be known as the vocational 
rehabilltation act. 

Sec. 2. That every persor who is disabled under circumstances en- 


titling him, after discharge from the military or naval forces of the 
United States, to compensation under Article III of the act entitled 


An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 


ance In the Treasury Department.“ approved September 2, 1914, as 
amended, and who, in the opinion of the Federal rā for Vocational 


eecupation or having resumed or entered 
upon such occupation is unable to continue the same successfully and 
may be vocationally rehabilitated, shall be ordered by the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance to follow such course of vocational rehabilitation as 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall prescribe and provide, 
or when deemed advisable by said beard shall be retained in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States and be detailed to the control 
an on of said board until the course of training prescribed: has 
been satisfactorily completed. 

The Bureau of War-Risk Insurance shall have power, and it shall be 
its duty, to order the persons included in this section to follow suitable 


courses of vocational rehabilitation to be prescribed and provided by 


the Federal Board for Vocational Edueation, and every person so or- 
dered to follow a course of vocational rehabilitation shall, while- fol- 
lowing: the same, receiye monthly compensation in a sum equal to the 
amount of his ey ae for last month of his active service, or 
to the amount to w he would be entitled under Artiele IIL of the 
said act approved. September 2. 1914, as amended, whichever amount 
is the greater, and if 5 Was. au enlisted. man at the time of 
his discharge he shall, for period during which he is so ordered te 
follow a course of vocational rehabilitation, be subject. to all the re- 
ts and entitled to all the benefits of Article II of the said 
act approved September 2, 1914, as amended, in the same manner as 
if he were an e ted man, and for the purposes of the said Article If 
his monthly compensation shall be deemed to be his monthly pay: Pro- 
vided, That if and while a n willfully fails to follow the prescribed 
course of yocational rehabilitation in a manner satisfactory to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education the said board shall certify 
to that effect to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, and the said bureau 
may, in its discretion, withhold any part or all of the monthly com- 
pensation due such person and net subject to compulsory allotment. 

The military and nayal family allowance appropriation provided. for 
in section 18 of the said act approved September 2, 1914, as amended, 
shall be available for the yment of the allowances provided 
by this section ; and the tary and naval compensation 9 
provided for in section 19 of the said act approved September 2, 1914, 
as amended, shall be available for the payment of the monthly compen- 
sation herein provided. No compensation under Article III of the 
said act approved September 2, 1914, as amended, shall be paid for the 

riod during which any such person is ordered by the Bureau of War- 

fsk Insurance to follow a course of vocational rehabilitation. 

Sec: 3. That the courses of vocational rehabilitation provided under 
the provisions of this act shall, as far as practicable and under such 
conditions as the Federal Board for Vocational Education may pre- 
scribe, be made available without cost for instruction for the benefit of 
any person who is disabled under circumstances en g 5 dis- 
charge from the mili or naval forces. of the United States, to com- 
pensation under Article of the said act approved September 2, 1914, 
as amended, and who is not included fn section 2 hereof: Provided, That 
no monthly compensation, family allowances, or expenses as provided. 

this act shall be paid on account of any such person availing himself 
of the courses, under this section. 

Sec. 4. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall have 
the power, and it shall be its duty, to provide, or procure te be provided, 
such facilities, instructors, and courses of vocational rehabilitation. as 
may be necessary to insure r training for such persons as are 

uired to follow courses of vocational bilitation. as herein pro- 
vided ; to 5 to be followed by such persons; to pay, 
when in the discretion of the board such payment is necessary, the 
expense of travel, 1 ng, subsistence, and other necessary expenses of 
such persons while following the prescribed courses; to provide for the 
placement of rehabilitated. persons in suitable or gainful occupations; 
and to do all other things appropriate or necessary to insure the 
vocational rehabilitation and cement in suitable or gainful o a- 
tions of persons following the courses of vocational rehabilitation. he 
board. shall have the power to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary for the proper performance of its duties as prescribed by 
this act, and is hereby authorized and directed to. utilize, with the ap- 
1 of the Secretary of Labor, the facilities ef the Department of 
r, in se far as may be practieable, in the placement of rehabilitated 
persons in suitable or gainful occupations. i 

It shall also be the duty of the board to make or cause to have made 
Studies, 8 reports regarding the voentionul rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons and their placement in suitable or gainful. oc- 
cupations. When the board deems it advisable, such studies, 2 — 
tions, and reports may be made in cooperation with or through other 
departments and bureaus of the Government, and the board, in its dis- 
eretion, may cooperate with such public or private agencies as it may 
deem advisable in performing the duties imposed upon it by this act. 


1918. 
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The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall make an annual re- 
port So Xue Congress on or before December 1 on the administration of 
t act. 

Sec. 5. That all medical and — ig work or other treatment neces- 
sary to give functional and mental restoration to disabled persons 
pri to their discharge from the military or naval forces of the United 

tates shall be under the control of the War De ent and the Navy 
Department, respectively. Whenever prevocatlonal training is em- 
plored as a therapeutic measure by the War Deerin or the Navy 
a palga a plan shall be established between these agencies and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education acting in an advisory. capacity 
to insure, in so far as medical requirements permit, a proper process of 
prevocational training and the proper preparation of instructors for 
such prevocationai eine: 

The board shall, in establishing its plans and rules and regulations 
for vocational training cooperate with the War rtment and the 
Navy Department in so far as may be necessary to effect a continuous 
process of prevocational and vocational training. 

Sec. 6. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby 
authorized and empowered to receive such gifts and donations from 
either public or private sources as may be offered unconditionally. All 
moneys received as gifts or donations shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States and shall constitute a permanent appropriation, to 
be called the “ Special fund for vocational rehabilitation,” to be used 
under the direction of the said board, in connection with the appropri- 
ations hereby made or hereafter to be made, to defray the expenses of 
8 ang maintaining courses of vocational rehabilitation; and a 

li report of all gifts and donations offered and accepted and all dis- 
bursements therefrom shall be submitted annually to Congress. 

Sec. 7. That there is hereby appropriata, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to be used 
by the eral Board for Vocational Education for 3 renting 
and remodeling buildings and quarters, repairing, maintaining, an 
equipping same, and for ee and other facilities necessary for 
proper instruction of disab rsons, $250,000; for the Bp Goria ens 
of instructors and salaries of nstructors, supervisors, and other ex- 
perts, including necessary traveling expenses, $545,000; for traveling 
expenses of disabled persons in connection, with training and for lodg- 
ing, subsistence, and other necessary expenses in oy cases of per- 
sons following prescribed courses, pales a for tuition for rsons 

ursuing courses in existing institutions, ublic or private, $545,000; 
or the placement and supervision after placement of vocationally re- 
habilitated persons, $45,000; for studies, investigations, reports, and 
preparation of special courses of instruction, $55,000; for miscellaneous 
contingencies, including special mechanical 8 necessary in spe- 
cial cases for disabled men, $110,000; for the administrative expenses 
of said board incident to performing the duties imposed by this act, 
e of such assistants, Seam clerks, and other em- 
loyees the District of Columbia or elsewhere, as the board ma: 
cem necessary, actual traveling and other necessary expenses incurr 
by the members of the board amd by its employees under its orders, in- 
cluding attendance at meetings of educational associations and other 
organizations, rent and equipment of offices in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, purchase of books of reference, law books, and peri- 
odicals, stationery, writers and exchange thereof, miscellaneous 
supplies, postage on foreign mail, 8 and binding to be done at 
the Government Printing Office, and all other necessa expenses, 
$200,000: Provided, That the said board shall file with the Clerk of 
the House and the Secretary of the Senate on July 1 and every three 
months thereafter, for the information of the Congress, an itemized ac- 
count of all expenditures made under this act. 

Sec. 8. That section 304 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
8 approved September 2, 1914, as amended, is hereby 
repealed. 


HISTORY OF PROPOSED BILL FOR THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITAION OF 
DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


CONFERENCE TO FORMULATE A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF REHABILITATION, 


Because of the widespread interest and the uncertainty as to the 
final program which Congress will establish, different departments and 
Branches of the Government, as well as private organizations, have 
been studying the problem and making tentative plans to meet it. To 
prevent confusion and the 88 of many separate and dupli- 
eating efforts the Surgeon General of the Army, at the suggestion of 
the Secretary of War, recently called together in conference repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of the Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, 
and Labor, the Federal Board for Vocational Education the Public 
Health Service, the United States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, the Council of National Defense, the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, the division for civilian relief of the Red Cross, the National 
Manufacturers“ Association, and the American Federation of Labor to 
give full consideration to the problem and to formulate a definite and 
comprehensive plan which would provide a continuous process for the 
physical and mental restoration of disabled soldiers and sailors and 
their vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment. 

In order to be of the largest assistance, this conference terminated 
its labors by the adoption of a tentative bill embodying the principles 
and policies of whi the conference approved. his measure was 
5 submitted, through the Surgeon General, to the Secretary 
of War for his consideration, with the recommendation that after it 
had passed through the hands of the solicitors of the departments con- 
cerned for the correction of such technical defects as the proper de- 
scription of all the beneficiaries to be reached by the measure the same 
should be presented to the Congress for its consideration. 

A delay ensued which led certain disinterested parties to take the 
matter to the Council of National Defense. The council approved the 
substance and, for the most part, the exact language of the conference 
bill above described. It sustained the idea that economic control 
should supersede military control at the close of the hospital e 
rience, as far as possible at least. It stood for the idea of a civilian 
board to deal with the problem of vocational rehabilitation. It felt 
that a sharp line of distinction should be drawn between the physical 
rehabilitation, which should be committed to the Surgeon General's 
office of the Army and the Bureau of Medicine and ureery of the 
Navy, and vocational rehabilitation, which should be put in the hands 
of a civilian board properly qualified to deal with the problem. All 
these things were contain in the spirit, purpose, and provisions of 
the conference bill. 

Only one radical change was made in the conference bill by the 
Council of National Defense, The conference bill provided for an ad- 
ministrative board of vocational rehabilitation made up of one repre- 
sentative from each of five governmental agencies—the War Depart- 


ment, the Navy Department, the Labor 
War-Risk Insurance, and the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The council believed that it was inadvisable to establish a new board, 
and recommended that the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
under the Smith-Hughes Act, already well equipped for the task, be 
made the board of control. 

With the changes just described, the bill now submitted represents 
the spirit and purpose and in large part the exact language of the con- 
ference bill prepared by a conference of experts and representatives 
from all the different governmental and civilian interests concerned 
in any way with the problem. After the measure in its present form 
was prepared, its language was gone over by the solicitors of the dif- 
ferent departments concerned an approves from the standpoint of its 
technical accuracy. The understanding also is that these departments 
are agreed, in the main, with the provisions of this measure. The bill 
in its present form was also resubmitted to Secretary Houston, as 
chairman of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and to Mr. 
8 chairman of the Council of National Defense, and approved by 

em. : 
MEMORANDUM ON LEGISLATION FOR THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

or DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


NEED FOR EARLY ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION. 


The rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors is a task so im- 
portant, so large, so complicated, and therefore so difficult, that Con- 
gress should st the eartiest 8 moment provide by legislation a 
clear and definite plan for the organization, administration, and sup- 
port of the work. 

Although the United States has been at war more than a year, no 
specific ny ayinetr pa has yet been made by Congress for establishin 
and operating vocational training for men handicapped by war. Ind 
no such 2 has been made even for the proper study and 
investigation of the many problems involved. 

It is true that section 304 of the war-risk Insurance bill (Public, 
No. 9, Sixty-fifth Congress—H. R. 5723), which became a law October 
6, 1917, apparently places the work of rehabilitation, reeducation, 
and vocational training for disabled men in the hands of the Director 
of the Bureau of ar-Risk Insurance, who, under the Treasury 
ee has the duty and responsibility of administering the en- 

e act. 

Section 304 reads as follows : 

“That in cases of dismemberment, of injuries to sight or hearing, and 
of other injuries commonly causing permanent disability, the injured 
person shall follow such course or courses of rehabilitation, reeducation, 
and vocational 1 as the United States may provide or procure 
to be provided. Should such course prevent the injured person from 
following substantially gainful occupation while taking same, a form 
of enlistment may be required which shall bring the injured person 
into the military or naval service. Such enlistment shall entitle the 

rson to full pay as during the last month of his active service and 

is family allowances and allotment as hereinbefore provided in lieu 
of all other compensation for the tlme being. 

“In case of his willful failure properly to follow such course or so to 
enlist, payment of compensation shall be suspended until such willful 
failure ceases, and no compensation shall be payable for the interven- 


artment, the Bureau of 


ing period.’ 

Far reasons which I shall discuss below this section has remained in- 
operative. Indeed, the section is more a promise of what should be 
done than a workable program for the vocational rehabilitation and the 
return to civil employment of disabled soldiers and sailors. 

Section 304 of the war-risk insurance act makes no appropriation 
to meet the expense of carrying on the course or courses for the 
rehabilitation and vocational training promised by that section. All 
the appropriations are for insurance, compensation, allowances, fu- 
neral expenses, and similar items; none are for rehabilitation, re- 
education, and training. Without additional legislation, Congress is 
placed in the position of having made a promise to enlisted men 
without done a dollar to carry it out. Outside of a small part 
of the $100,000 appropriated for e administration of the war-risk 
insurance, which might ssibly be used for section 304 (though in 
what way is not clear), the section is meaningless for want of funds. 
This has doubtless caused a delay, when every consideration demands 
immediate planning for action. Otherwise this great national duty 
and 5 will left to private r and control, a pro- 
cedure which has met with signal failure among the allies. 

Section 304 is buried in an act, every one of whose other important 
sections deals with war-risk insurance. Admittedly it was inserted 
as a promise b yy ee that the rehabilitation, reeducation, and 
vocational training of injured soldiers and sailors would be more defi- 
nitely provided for at the ensuing session. Naturally, under these cir- 
cumstances, this very difficuit and highly specialized work is committed, 
under the general terms of the act, to an organization and administra- 
tion, which, while admirably adapted for war-risk insurance—for which 
it was primarily intended—is inadequate, so far as section 304 is con- 
Saeed for the proper care, education, and placement in industry of 

u men, ‘ 

Furthermore, very grave uncertainty exists from the legal standpoint 
as to duties, powers, and relationships between the Treasury and the 
War and Navy Departments in dealing with this problem of vocational 
rehabilitation. On the one hand, the War-Risk Insurance Bureau of 
the Treasury Department is charged with the duty of administering 
the compensation and annuities for disabled men, a task which involves, 
of course, dealing with them almost from the time they receive their 
injuries. On the other hand, the Surgeon General's offices of the War 
and of the Navy Departments have 11 dealt with the surgery, 
the medical care, and the functional rehabilitation of injured men. 

While funds in the hands of the Secretary of War under liberal ap- 
A ghee: made by Congress have been appropriated for the hospital 
and medical care of wounded men, the use of these funds for voca- 
tional reeducation has not been specifically granted. Therefore, if 
these funds are so used it must be under the broad assumption either 
that vocational rehabilitation is a rt of functional rehabilitation 
or that the wounded man is still enlisted and that this training is a 
part of his discipline as an enlisted man. There seems to have been no 
agreement up to this time at least between the Treasury Department, 
the War Department, and the Navy Department as to their respective 
authority and responsibility under existing legislation or as to how 
they can effectively cooperate. Under these circumstances, every con- 
sideration requires the early enactment of legislation designed to re- 
lieve present uncertainty and to provide ample funds for entering with 
certainty and upon the study, N and execution of a 
comprehensive scheme for the care, rehabilitation, and reemployment 
of the victims of this war, 
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APRTLL 8, 


LEGISLATION MUST BE BROAD AND FLEXIBLE. 


life and happy, t employm: 
It is not known how long the war will last; how many soldiers will 
be sent to +; how many will be injured ; — man will die; how 


many will return totally disabled; how many wi jects for voca- 
tional rehabilitation ; what means ef employment will be and to 
what extent; what the character ef injuries will be; what forms of 
emplo t will be advisable for men returning, as with a 


comp: be best trained; w 


ilities ; how they 
how they should be placed; what will be the economic conditions during 


cation of disab 


and after the war; what Government and civic 5 will be 
open; what cooperation can be secured from the States, employers, 
or; tions of employers, private foundations, institutions, and 


philanthropic foundations; what will be the cost of carrying on the 
work ; how this cost is to be distributed during the years the work is 
being carried on; and what social and economic adjustment must be 


faced. 

Any legislation dealing with this A reget must be broad and flexible. 
Experience of foreign governments shown -not only that the sup- 

rt and control of rehabilitation must be in the hands of the National 

vernment, but that the work itself must be done by a national board 
equip with ample funds and having broad discretionary powers, de- 
signed to meet the rapidly changing conditions in the conduct of the 
war and to cover the growing experience of the country in dealing with 
the reeducation and placement of handicapped men. 

This national board should be a board already in existence, desig- 
nated because of its experience and facilities for the administration of 
vocational training and because of the representative character of its 
membership. If a new board should be created by Congress for the 

urpose, all existing facilities for the study and administration of voca- 

onal education now sessed by the National Government should be 
recognized and u so as to avoid confusion, overlap and duplica- 
tion of effort, and needless expense. 

THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


All the leading belligerent countries are retraining their disabled men, 
with the exception of the United States. The consideration. which 
mov da, ce, Italy, Belgium, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, India, Germany, and Austria to undertake this 
work is one which will appeal with even greater foree to the people 
of this country. 

Vocational reeducation of disabled soldiers and sailors is required for 
these reasons: (1) To insure cconomic independence. (2) to avoid 

tion, (3) to 3 exploitation, (4) o conserve 
trade skill, (5) to insure national rehabilitation, (6) to adjust supply 
of labor to demand, (7) to develop new vocational efficiency. T 
reasons are summarized below. 

1. To insure economic independence: Vocational reeducation will 
reestablish the disabled soldier or sailor as an independent, self- 
respecting economic unit. Any other poliey will inevitably induce 
economic 1 with its inherent moral and social evils, For 
these men and for the community, also, moral and social as well as 
economic well-being is in a large measure at stake. 

It is to be noted that the age of the conscripted army (21 to 31 
years) is such that the men are young enough to be suseeptible to 
training, and that the benefits of such training will acerue during a 
a equivalent to the normal expectation of life for men in early 
manhood. 

Recognizing the value of vocational training some of the men were 
taking. — training when drafted. This interrupted training should 
e resum 

2. To avoid vocational degeneration: Experience has demonstrated 
that disabled men while under hi tal treatment naturally tend in 


many instances to fall into a state of chronic dependence, characterized 
by loss of ambition. The difficulty of lifting them out of this well- 
recognized phase increases rapidly during the immediately fol- 


lowing convalescence. Initiation of vocational ng at the earliest 

ible moment and persistent, systematic development of this train- 

as after convalescence will avoid this danger of vocatlonal degenera- 
on, 

Once the men have fallen into this state of chronic dependence or 
bave drifted back into industry without training, they can not be 
industrially recovered. 

To prevent exploitation: Without the on of vocational 
reeducation, together with systematic reestablishment in wage-carning 
9 e handicapped man will drift about in industry, an 

ied laborer and a subject for exploitation by the unscrupulous. 

4. To conserve trade skill: The policy of vocational rehabilitation 
is one of conservation. Disabled men skilled in specific trades will 
be, so far as le, reestablished in those trades by vocational re- 
education. Without such training acquired trade experience will in 
many cases be lost, and the ranks of skilled labor will be to that extent 
depleted. Incidentally, the drifting of pene ean $ men in any con- 
siderable number into unskilled employments will occasion demoraliza- 
tion and im wage st: A 

5. To insure national rehabilitation: The European countries have 
found the conservation of trade skill and experience to be a factor of 

in national rehabilitation. Jn these countries the 


specially trained and skilled. If allowed, through 
education as they require, to sink into the ranks of the unskilled, their 
laces in the Nation’s scheme of economic 238 ean not be filled. 
vo. supply of skilled men is now, or will be after the war, available 
from other countries, since every country at war is expe g and 
will continue to experience in the years following the war a great 
searcity of skilled labor. 

Voentional reeducation of men disabled for military service is, there- 
fore, n means not only of conserving trade skill, but of conserving it 
in a time of national ney and of preventing im some degree the 
scarcity of skilled labor that is certain to develop as the war 
‘The nation which does not conserve the vocational skill of its: 
workers will to that extent weaken its recuperative competitive 
power, and to that extent will consequently fail to achicve the immediate 
national rehabilitation of its industrial, commercial, and agricultural 


power. 
6. „6 The return to civil em 

ment of large numbers of men under the abnormal conditions 

period of demobilization will occasion far-reaching economic 


Oy- 
the 


it is not an item of ex 


ance and maladjustment of labor supply to demand, unless that return 
is made under some comprehensive scheme of administration. Voca- 
tional reeducation will provide one means of so 3 the return of 
men into civil employment as to occasion the least possible disturbance, 
and will far to avoid impairment of established standards of living. 

T. To develop new vocational efficiency: In individual cases, un- 
doubtedly, new vocational capacities will be developed in handicapped 
men by systematic vocational reeducation. In many cases the selection 
of wage-earning employments has been originally accidental, and with- 
out due to natural aptitude. Vocational rehabilitation, by 
training for new employments for which the men have natural aptitude, 
may develop entirely new vocational capacities, making the men even 
more efficient producers than they were before. 

Vocational training established its claim as a means of produc- 
ing and increasing economic efficiency, and in the Smith-Hughes Act. 
among others, Congress has indorsed this sort of training by appropri 
ating Federal money to its support in the public schools. Such training 
can not consistently be denied to the disabled soldier and sailor—whose 
need is special and peeullar on account of his handicap incurred in the 
publie service—while extending it to all other workers having no special! 
elaim to Government favor. All workers may have their productive 
efficiency increased by vocational training, but in the case of the dis- 
abled soldier or sailor the need of such training is imperative and the 
obligation to give it-is clear, 

THE SIZE OF THE PROBLEM. 

Aece’ the Canadian ratios as significant for the overseas forces 
of the United States, and assuming that the United States will send over 
1,000,000 men the first year and will increase its expeditionary force 
1 1,000,000 each year for the duration of the war, the following deduc- 

ons are, paneis warranted as forecasting conditions as the close of 
one year of fighting: 


Number of men overseas ö1. 000, 000 
Number of men returned unfit for military service 0. 000 
Number not requiring vocational reeducatlio -=-= 80, 000 
Number requiring vocational rceducation : 
. ATTTTTfTVTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 10, 000 
MCT es I u AE TE EE SR ree See 10, 000 


In a werd, for each million men overseas it may, perhaps, fairly be 
e ted that 100,000 men will be returned each year, of whom 20,000 

1 require complete or partial vocational reeducation. This number 
of men may in fact be in hand to be provided for by the close of the 
summer campaign of 1918. 

But long before the close of activities in the summer of 1918 the re- 
turn of men will begin, and vocational reeducation must start with the 
first men sent back, and must be developed as the number of men in 
hand for training increases. The development of facilities for under- 
taking vocational reeducation must, in fact, anticipate the return of 
the men, since adequate provision can pot be improvised after the men 
are actually in hand for training. 

As. regards numbers to be vocation 
ence would a r to indicate 20,000 for 
for the secon 


train- 


If the vocational training course averages six months per man, the 
number of men actually in train! may be roughly estimated to be: 
10,000 at the close of one year of fighting, 20,000 at the close of the 
second year, and 30,000 at the close of the third year. 

The training and organization of a staff of teachers for this work 
will constitute a large factor in the problem of vocational education. 

It should be noted, however, that the sbove calculation is based upon 
rather meager accounts of Canadian experience, and that proportions as 
low as 4 or 5 per cent of the disabled men returned have been indi- 
cated as the proportion of men requiring vocational reeducation. I 
this range of estimate is taken into account, the number of men re- 

iring vocational reeducation een, Shr first year of the war may 

U as low as 4,000 or 5,000 per million men overseas. But, on the 
other hand, as has been noted, experience in pest years of the war does 
not necessarily measure the maximum ty of casualties, nor does 
it necessarily measure the maximum provision for vocational uta- 
tion either im Canada or in any European country. It is highly probable 
that in very many instances vocational reeducation has not been under 
taken where such training would be of real value to the disabled man, 
and would, in fact, be economically advantageous to the community. 

It must be remembered, however, that the above estimates Include not 
only men who are ‘rcapacitated from wounds and dismemberments, but 
these who are so disabled as the result of disease that they can not 
follow their old occupations and therefore must be retrained for some 
new occupation. 

THR COST OF VOCATIONAL REMARBILITATION. 

pring Mage the rapidity with which foreign rnments have had to 
meet this problem and the inevitable confusion and uncertainty sur- 
rounding much of the work undertaken in such haste for an unknown 
number of beneficiaries, it is impossible to secure at this time any 
8 as to either the total cost of this work or the cost per man 

ed 

Perhaps the most significant indication of the cost is derived from 
Germany, where the vocational rehabilitation of the vietims of the war 
is given by Provinces and by local communities of Provinces within the 
Empire, upon whom necessarily almost all the cost of the actual tram 
ing falls. Yet we find the Imperial Government appropriating in t915 
the sum of $1,250,000 to supplement all local efforts, presumably be- 
cause the Provinces were not able to meet all the costs without thts 
ald. Under the imperial edict none of this money was to be used ex- 
cept for training and placement of disabled soldiers. It must be remem- 
bered that the Germans, ee f planning for this war, had the 
facili to take care of this important problem of conservation 
before hostilities began. Consequently much of the cost which this 
eountry must meet im establishing the work and providing facilities for 
iture in the German scheme. It must he 
remembered also that the above appropriation by the central Govern- 
ment 7 the early stages of the war und doubtless has been inereasesl 
many fo! 2 

The French scheme provides for central administration of the centers 
for vocational rehabilitation, the administrative expenses ef which are 
paid by the French Government and the operating expenses of which 


are met by local governments and by 
clear that more than a million dollars 


vate philanthropy. It seems 
s been sent from America for 
the aid of this work in France, yet in 1915 the Government a 


pier pb p francs from the central treasury to aid in the 

sons. 

It would seem that the proposal to ge AO annually 
for the work newly begun in the United States, which is to be supported 
entirely by the National Government, is a low initiai estimate. 

FRANCE, 


The number and character of the employments for which training is 

ven in the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors show both 
he seriousness and extent of the problem and the strong belief of all 
the belligerent coun in the need for it. 

France reported at the clese of 1916-that definite training classes had 
been established for the following 45 occupations: 

Jewelers, agriculturists, machinists (fitters), plastic arts, shepherds, 
harness mak ler makers, b 


es, fen masters, sandal manufactures, siniths, net makers 
furricrs, wat kers, primary and ction, gardeners and 
horticulturists, t inists (not 


oy makers, morocco dressers, masseurs, mach 
specified), machinists (tool workers), makers of artificial teeth, pattern 
makers and molders, music and g (blind), building trades (not 
specified), opticians, orthopedics and ban makers, manufacture of 
pipes, less telegraphers, bookbinders 
shoe and makers, sandal makers, 
specified). wood carvers, 
factories), upholsterers, decorators, tailors, dyers, coopers, turners 
„ mpositors, basket makers, motormen, 
aneou 

England has ete sare a system of placement thro which the 
Te man is placed in a definitely or, . 
Lat inet eo niente So far the training and placement covers the 

ollow rades : 

Electrical trades; tailoring ; leather trades; furniture trade; boot and 
shoe repairing ; hand-sewn boot and shoe making; gold, silver, jewelry, 
and watch and clock jobbing; trade employment in mo pictures and 
theaters; trades connected with motor-tractor work; craft manu- 


AtA 3 of has publ following list 
a on, the s published the follo 
of er suitable for dis tubercular sailors and soldiers: 
Basket ma! us assers, 
caretaker (if not compelled to sleep in unhealthy basements), drivers, 
res, carpenters and Jonen; farm laborers, for- 
esters and underforesters, fishermen (line g only) 
general laborers (except very heavy and dusty jobs), hawkers, insurance 
commission agents, light porters, lodge porters, market and flower 
gardeners, motor gleaning, mo tractor yan drivers, night watch- 
men, park rangers, park attendants, policemen, postmen (if already in one 
of these services), rent collectors, station-bookstall attendants, travelers, 
timekee; , ticket collectors, window cleaning, woodmen to be employed 
if the afforestation scheme is carried out, and wood-road layers, 
Canada established carefully worked out courses preparing dis- 
abled men for the following lines of employment: 


Motor mechanics; elementary electrical engineers; and 
building construction; cabine ing; machin: 2 plumb- 
ing, heating, and pipefit ; electrical construction; motion-pieture 
operating; architectural and building construction ; drawing; 


BELGIUM. 


Belgium has established a great school for vocational rehabilitation 
at Lort-Billez, France. Here the Belgium Government has provided 
training for these lines : 

An basketry, bookbinding, box nailing, brush mak cabinet- 
mak art work- 


drawing 

metal work, metal work—zinc plumbing, E. modeling, 
rinting, sculpture, tailoring, telephone 

exchange, wigmaking, woodcrafts—polishers, toy and fancy articles 
Tilat, ing, cal joinery, hand 


GERMANY. 


Germany has used her scheme of vocational rehabilitation as a means 
of securing, as far as possible, mechanics and technicians for the war. 
The rehabilitated man is, if his condition permits, trained for a me- 
chanical or technical occupation in the army, or any one of the essen- 
tial war industries. Where this can not be done he is retrained so as 
to enter, to advantage, in view of his handicap, the same trade or line 
of employment which he was following before the war. The elaborate 
system of industrial and technical skill of the Empire is used for this 
purpose. Consequently, it may be said with safety, that disabled men 
are being trained in Germany to fill all 9 army occupations, 
necessary war industries, and all the well-recogni trades and employ- 
ments of the Empire in civil life. 

When one remembers that 3 every man in the German Em- 
pire has been definitely trained for some line of work early in his career, 
the task before ny is comparatively saie since it requires only 
a readaptation for a man with a previous training and experience, and 
consequently with a suitable amount of adaptability. 

The situation is very well illustrated by the list of occupations for 
which the great engineering school at Dusseldorf is now enga: in 
the training of men. This list covers all of the following trades: All the 
wood and- metal trades ; operating of steam engines, commercial courses; 
telegraphy; agricultural courses of many kinds; a special course in 
trade administration ; machinists and mechanics of all kinds; modeling 
and plaster casting ; bookbinding; leather work; graphic trades, photog- 
raphy etching, etc.; ting trades—house decorating, letter and sign 

ing, glass painting, varnishing and lacquer work; courses in up- 
ostery and 5 and 3 work for technical denistry. 

In the Province of Brandenburg, with its 43 large and small reserve 
hospitals, not less than 17 factories have been given up by their owners 
for this purpose of training the trades. 


0 
| for the work, the enlargement of facilities, and the con: 


The success of the vocational rehabilitation given by foreign coun- 
tries is indicated by a number of things: The increasi e 
ntly increasing 
number of disabled men being trained and placed show that foreign 
governments have found the scheme advisable and necessary. As a 
result of enthusiastic interest in the problem, English manufacturers and 
trade unionists have organized trade committees throughout Great 
Britain, which are cooperating with the minister of pensions in organi- 
zation, courses of study, and placement, on an apprenticeship basis, of 
the retrained man. In France, up to December 1, 1916, the 5 
office in Paris had placed approximately 10,000 disabled soldiers. Un to 
mental and Jocal commi 


minis 
nationa 


y. 
ul reading of the above will show that, aside from its humane 
aspects, which are undeniable, the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
men is a wise business venture on the part of the Nation, because it is 
a necessary part of any national program for the conservation of our 
human resources. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment propesing to ap- 
propriate $15,000 for two reporters to committees, at $6,000 
each, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the legislative, 
etc., appropriation bill, which was ordered to be printed and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

ARTICLE BY CHARLES WARKEN. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I have a copy of an article by Charles War- 
ren, Assistant Attorney General, being a memorandum of law 
on the power of Congress to subject civilians to trial by court- 
martial under the Constitution. I ask that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing with a view to having it 
printed as a publi ment, 

The VICE PRE ENT. ‘The matter will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President,-I have a copy of an address 
delivered by President Wilson in Baltimore on last Saturday, 
the 6th instant, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS. 

“ FELLOW Crrizens: This is the anniversary of our acceptance 
of Germany's challenge to fight for our right to live and be free, 
and for the sacred rights of free men everywhere. The Nation 
is awike. There is no need to call to it. We know what the 
war must cost, our utmost sacrifice, the lives of our fittest men 
anil, if need be, all that we possess. The loan we are met to 
discuss is one of the least parts of what we are called upon to 
give and to do, though in itself imperative. The people of the 
whole country are alive to the necessity of it, and are ready to 
lend to the utmost, even where it involves a sharp skimping and 
daily sacrifice to lend out of meagre earnings. They will look 
with reprobation and contempt upon those who can and will 
not, upon these who demand a higher rate of interest, upon those 
who think of it as a mere commercial transaction. I have not 
come, therefore, to urge the loan. I have come only to give you, 
if I can, a more vivid conception of what it is for. 

“The reasons for this great war, the reason why it had to 
come, the need to fight it through, and the issues that hang upon 
its outcome, are more clearly disclosed now than ever before. 
It is easy to,see just what this particular loan means, because the 
Cause we are fighting for stands more sharply revealed than at 
any previous crisis of the momentous struggle. The man who 
knows least can now see plainly how the cause of Justice stands 
and what the imperishable thing is he is asked to invest in. Men 
in America may be more sure than they ever were before that 
the cause is their own, and that, if it should be lost, their own 
great Nation's place and mission in world would be lost 
with it. 

“ I call you to witness, my fellow countrymen, that at no stage 
of this terrible business have I judged the purposes of Germany 
intemperately. I should be ashamed in the presence of affairs 
so grave, so fraught with the destinies of mankind throughout 
all the world, to speak with truculence, to use the weak language 
of hatred or vindictive purpose. We must judge as we would 
be judged. I have sought to learn the objects Germany has in 
this war from the mouths of her own spokesmen and to deal 
as frankly with them as I wished them to deal with me. I have 
laid bare our own ideals, our own purpeses, without reserve or 
doubtful phrase, and have asked them to say as plainly what it 
is that they seek. p 

“ We have ourselves proposed no injustice, no aggression. We 
are ready, whenever the final reckoning is made, to be just to 
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the German people, deal fairly with the German power, as with 
all others. There can be no difference between peoples in the 
final judgment, if it is indeed to be a righteous judgment. To 
propose anything but justice, even-handed and dispassionate 
justice, to Germany at any time, whatever the outcome of the 
war, would be to renounce and dishonour our own cause. For we 
ask nothing that we are not willing to accord. 

“Tt has been with this thought that I have sought to learn 
from those who spoke for Germany whether it was justice or 
dominion and the execution of their own will upon the other 
nations of the world that the German leaders were seeking. 
They have answered, answered in unmistakable terms. They 
have avowed that it was not justice but dominion and the un- 
hindered execution of their own will. 

“The avowal has not come from Germany's statesmen. It 
has come from her military leaders, who are her real rulers. 
Her statesmen have said that they wished peace, and were ready 
to discuss its terms whenever their opponents were willing to 
sit down at the conference table with them. Her present Chan- 
cellor has said,—in indefinite and uncertain terms, indeed, and 
in phrases that often seem to deny their own meaning, but with 
as much plainness as he thought prudent,—that he believed that 
peace should be based upon the principles which we had de- 
clared would be our own in the final settlement. At Brest- 
Litovsk her civilian delegates spoke in similar terms; professed 
their desire to conclude a fair peace and accord to the peoples 
with whose fortunes they were dealing the right to choose their 
own allegiances. But action accompanied and followed the pro- 
fession. Their military masters, the men who act for Germany 
and exhibit her purpose in execution, proclaimed a very different 
conclusion. We can not mistake what they have done,—in 
Russia, in Finland, in the Ukraine, in Rumania. The real test 
of their justice and fair play has come. Fro this we may judge 
the rest. They are enjoying in Russia a cheap triumph in which 
no braye or gallant nation can long take pride. A great people, 
helpless by their own act, lies for the time at their mercy. 
Their fair professions are forgotten. They nowhere set up 
justice, but everywhere impose their power and exploit every- 
thing for their own use and aggrandizement; and the peoples 
of conquered provinces are invited to be free under their 
dominion! 

“Are we not justified in believing that they would do the 
same things at their western front if they were not there face 
to face with armies whom even their countless divisions can not 
overcome? If, when they have felt their check to be final, they 
should propose favourable and equitable terms with regard to 
Belgium and France and Italy, could they blame us if we con- 
cluded that they did so only to assure themselves of a free hand 
in Russia and the East? 

“Their purpose is undoubtedly to make all the Slavic peoples, 
all the free and ambitious nations of the Baltic peninsula, all 
the lands that Turkey has dominated and misruled, subject to 
their will and ambition and build upon that dominion an empire 
of force upon which they fancy that they can then erect an 
empire of gain and commercial supremacy,—an empire as hostile 
to the Americas as to the Europe which it will overawe,—an 
empire which will ultimately master Persia, India, and the 
peoples of the Far East. In such a programme our ideals, the 
ideals of justice and humanity and liberty, the principle of the 
free self-determination of nations upon which all the modern 
world insists, can play no part. They are rejected for the ideals 
of power, for the principle that the strong must rule the weak, 
that trade must follow the flag, whether those to -whom it is 
taken welcome it or not, that the peoples of the world are to be 
made subject to the patronage and overlordship of those who 
have the power to enforce it. 

That programme once carried out, America and all who care 
or dare to stand with her must arm and prepare themselves to 
contest the mastery of the World, a mastery in which the rights 
of common men, the rights of women, and of all who are weak, 
must for the time being be trodden under foot and disregarded, 
and the old, age-long struggle for freedom and right begin again 
at its beginning. Everything that America has lived for and 
loved and grown great to vindicate and bring to a glorious reali- 
zation will have fallen in utter ruin and the gates of mercy 
once more pitilessly shut upon mankind! 
y “The thing is preposterous and impossible; and yet is not 

that what the whole course and action of the German armies has 
meant wherever they haye moved? I do not wish, even in this 
moment of utter disillusionment, to judge harshly or unright- 
eously. I judge only what the German arms have accomplished 
with unpitying thoroughness throughout every fair region they 
have touched. 

“ What, then, are we to de? For myself, I am ready, ready 
still, ready even now, to discuss a fair and just and honest peace 


at any time that it is sincerely purposed,—a peace in which the 
strong and the weak shall fare alike. But the answer, when I 
proposed such a peace, came from the German commanders in 
Russia, and I cannot mistake the meaning of the answer. 

“T accept the challenge. I know that you accept it. All the 
world shall know that you accept it. It shall appear in the 
utter sacrifice and self-forgetfulness with which we shall give 
all that we love and all that we have to redeem the world and 
make it fit for free men like ourselves to live in. This now is 
the meaning of all that we do. Let everything that we say, my 
fellow countrymen, everything that we henceforth plan and ac- 
complish, ring true to this response till the majesty and might 
of our concerted power shall fill the thought and utterly defeat 
the force of those who flout and misprize what we honour and 
hold dear. Germany has once more said that force, and force, 
alone, shall decide whether Justice and peace shall reign in the 
affairs of men, whether Right as America conceives it or Do- 
minion as she conceives it shall determine the destinies of man- 
kind. ‘There is, therefore, but one response possible from us: 
Force, Force to the utmost, Force without stint or limit, the 
righteous and triumphant Force which shall make Right the law 
of the world, and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust.” 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, 
of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States; to punish espionage; and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THouas!] to the 
amendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 18, after the word “shall,” 
insert the word “ willfully”; on page 3, line 4, after the word 
“shall,” insert the word “ willfully ”; on the same page, line 7, 
after the word “shall,” insert the word “ willfully”; and on 
line 14, after the word “ shall,” insert the word “ willfully.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On page 8, line 17, I move to strike out 
the words “the cause of,” so as to read: 

8 whoever shall by word or act support or favor the German 

And so forth. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia would strike out the word “favor” ? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; because I want to simplify it and 
strengthen the language so as to make it incapable of any 
misconstruction. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senate should give 
careful consideration to the effect of such an amendment as 
that; or even if the Senator from Georgia would consider it in 
its full effect, it seems to me he would not insist upon. his 
amendment. 

The thing that is aimed at by this legislation is the preven- 
tion of those who owe allegiance to the United States from 
taking the side of the German Empire in this war. That is 
what it is aimed at. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly what I am aiming at. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is missing it a long ways, 
He is missing it about as far as it would be possible to shoot 
in the opposite direction. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me Sax 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Sonate will pardon me, I will 
conclude in a moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right; I shall answer in my own timè, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The amendment left as it would read 
after the amendment of the Senator from Georgia was adopted 
would not only eliminate the issue of war, the cause of the 
German Empire in the war, as the matter upon which the atti- 
tude of citizens of the United States was to be controlled, but 
it would substitute in place of that everything which the Ger- 
man Empire has ever stood for, whether in literature or art, 
if they ever had any art, whether it should be in the military 
organization of its army, the method by which it equips and 
supplies its troops, the kind of clothing that the people wear, 
the school system of the empire, things which are utterly 
removed from the cause of Germany in this war. 

I think if the amendment of the Senator from Georgia were 
adopted it would punish people for doing a great many innocent 
things, and it would make it extremely difficult to punish them 
for doing a thing which is almost equivalent to treason against 
the United States. It is readily conceivable that a lawyer 
might argue in a court that a man who favors the cause of the 
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German Empire in this war was not necessarily favoring the 
German Empire in the sense in which the amendment would 
read after it had been changed in the way in which the Senator 
from Georgia proposes to change it. 

I do not see any objection to the amendment of the committee 


as it stands now; that is, I can not conceive what purpose the 
Senator from Georgia would have in striking out of it the words 
“the cause of the German Empire,” unless he wants to weaken 
the amendment; and I am sure he does not want to do that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought the Senator said just a moment 
ago that I proposed to strengthen it too much. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The ‘Senator is mistaken if he thought 
I said that. I said the Senator broadens it and includes some 
things which are utterly irrelevant. That does not strengthen 
it; that weakens it. It would constitute a crime of things 
À which in themselves might not constitute any offense at all or 
do any harm to the United a but, on the contrary, might 
be of benefit to them. That is a very different thing from 
strengthening the amendment. I think it would make the 
amendment unreasonable and consequently weaken it. It would 
punish things which are innocent and not connected with the 
war and permit treasonable support of Germany's cause in the 
war, 

Mr. President, I should like to submit to the Senate in this 
connection, as bearing upon the merits of the question which is 
under discussion, which is the provision for the punishment of 
favoring the cause of Germany in this war, a letter which, I 
think, condenses and expresses in precise form-the entire issue 
and also indicates the viewpoint of the people of the United 
States—at least, a large number of them—and the manner in 
which they express it. It is very well to have considered by 
the Senate the view which the man at home takes of this ques- 
tion, and I ask that the Seeretary may read it. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows; 

Sr. JOSEPH, Mo., April 3, 1918. 
Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sexaror: Your amendment prescribing seb aye gra for 
20 and $10,000 fine for “ ag ae shall by word or act support 
or favor the cause of the German fre or its allles in the present 
war, etc., was reported bere in yesterday's newspapers. 

I ‘Gas you will not think it — of me to write you that the people 
of this section are heartily in favor of the most drastic measures 
taken for the — of disloyalty of every kind. In fact, we thin 
the day lon ea — when the present lenient course of the Govern- 
ment shoul Bere changed. 

The accounts of this bill before me de not disclose its scope, but — 
most earnestly hope that it provides for the use of the death penalty in 
every case W outright loyal acts are shown or where words are 
used which in their natural co: ences would bring about such acts. 

It was tly clear last summer when Kerensky abolished the 
death pena that Russia was doomed; native s in 
Russia and their associates and the German propaganda w ould ulti 
mately destroy the morale of the Russian Army and people; teat only 
a revolution such as Korniloff attempted could turn Russia from its 
enfeebling sentimentalism. 
zne native Ny Dan in America and their associates — — German 


ters to 3 the 1 
5 


the line of 


I citizens of every community —— big’ ong 
Soca Into their own han as they are doing with increasing fre- 
rot The Na every hand, before Congress and the administration will 
eet German menace at home in the manner we expect our soldiers 
to Bias in aetna: 


can be 
Sincerely, yours, 
H. R. MCMURTRIE. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I believe there is no one 
more solicitous than I that there be adequate support at home 
of all men who are in the service. I have five young relatives in 
the service, and I think I have as strong a desire to protect them 
in their facing an open enemy ‘against hidden attacks in the 
rear as anyone could have because of personal reasons. I am 
not unmindful, however, Mr. President, that in the zeal we might 


display in extreme legislation we may pass the limit of Wisdom. 
That is a common error into which patriotic citizens fall as 
well as indiscreet ones. I wish to support any measure here 
that will be calculated even, if I may use that phrase in an 
argumentative way, to check any growing disposition to inter- 
fere with the cause of-the United States in this war; but it is 
like a good many other measures we have seen passed in the 
four years since I have been here. I think this particular 
amendment to the espionage law is beyond the limits not only 
of prudence but of the power of Congress. 

Not very long ago we passed an act that provided in sub- 
stance that you could break open any man’s desk, his safe, invade 
his office, take whatever papers or property of that character 
were discovered which might be alleged to be the instrumen- 
tality for the commission of a felony, and such a measure was 
justified because it was one of the means by which the com- 
mission of erime was prevented; that the guilty person could 
be apprehended before the crime had become consummated, and 
thereby the public interest could be protected. 

I know that measures of that kind are difficult to criticize; 
they are more difficult to defeat; they are more difficult to amend 
so as to bring them within the powers of Congress. I know as 
well as do some of my associates here the danger of criticizing 
anything approved by the administration. I always do so re- 
luctantly and with the knowledge that one’s motives are apt to 
be misunderstood, their conduct adversely commented upon, and 
faets perverted in order to make it appear in a very unfavorable 
light ; but we passed certain sections in the espionage bill under 
the belief that they were good laws. The circuit court of ap- 
peals in the seventh circuit of the United States, sitting in 
Chicago recently in what is known as the packers’ case, had 
occasion to pass on that provision of the law. 

They used the language which I shall read in regard to the 
taking of papers of defendants charged with an offense under 
a general warrant. Be it said that these warrants are of this 
character: They do not describe the property to be seized; 
they simply, in a general way, state that there are papers in 
the hands of certain persons, naming the defendants, which are 
to be used or have been used in the commission of certain 
offenses. They are very similar to the John Doe warrants, 
issued in due form, but describing the person whose property 
is to be taken or whose premises are to be searched as John 
Doe. When officers take such a writ to search anybody it is in 
the nature of a pocket writ, a general warrant, issued against 
the American people, so that any Senator or any citizen of the 
United States could, under a John Doe warrant, be searched 
without having his name inserted in the warrant, or any premises 
could be searched or any property could be seized. 

Some limitations upon the power of Congress are found in the 
requirement that the person be named in a warrant who is the 
subject matter of the search; that the premises be described; 
and that the property to be seized also be described with reason- 
able certainty. All of those provisions were ignored in the 
execution of the act passed by Congress. The espionage act, I 
believe, goes beyond the limits of congressional power. What 
may be left of that act finally, when the courts shall have inter- 
preted and applied it to specific cases, would be a matter of con- 
jecture if I were to enter upon an attempt to decide; but in the 
case where, in the investigation in Chicago, a deputy marshal 
broke into Mr. Veeder's office and took papers it led to a hearing 
before a court. Mr. Veeder was the general counsel of the 
packers. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from IIli- 
nois permit an interruption? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator calls attention to the espion- 
age act and that part of it relating to search warrants, I sup- 
pose. Let me call the Senator’s attention to section 3 of title 
11 of the espionage act. Under the head of search warrants 
it provides: 

Sec. 3. A search warrant can not be issued but upon probable cause, 
supported by affidavit, naming or describ 8 person and particularly 
describing the property and the- place to 

T recall some discussion in the committee mesh also in the 
Senate upon this proposition, and, as I recall the discussion, it 
disclosed the fact that search warrants under that provision 
were issued only under the conditions under which search war- 
rants are usually issued and under conditions imposed by the 
statutes of the several States relative to search warrants. How 
is it that any personal right was violated in the issuance of 
search warrants in the Chicago case? I should like to ask the 
Senator from Hlinois that question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will reach that point in a moment. AN 
the forms of the proeedure on search warrants are carefully, 
observed in the section of the espionage act Which has been 
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read by the Senator from South Dakota, but it is es pend- 
ing bill would be if enacted into the form of law. V if falls 
into the hands of agents to execute it, they may make it the 
instrumentality of abuse. 

As a matter of fact, under this same section and another N 
vision about taking papers that are alleged to be instrumental- 
ties for committing offenses, 2 warrant was issued under which 
deputy marshals broke into a private office, into the safe in 
which were found private papers, and attempted to take a 
number of documents—letters, telegrams, and other communica- 
tions—passing between different persons connected with the 
packing business, on the claim that they either had been used 
to commit a felony or an offense or would be used for the com- 
mission of future offenses. Those documents were not the prop- 
erty of the Government or of some complaining witness, They 
were the propérty of the packers who were threatened with 
prosecution. There was in the warrant in the hands of the 
marshal no sufficient description of the documents to be seized. 
It described Mr. Veeder’s office, but it did not describe with 
any reasonable degree of certainty the documents to be seized. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, would not that, then, be 
rather the fault of the commissioner or the judge who issued 
the warrant? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was issued by a United States commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. STERLING. Because an affidavit must be made before 
him, and if the property is not sufficiently described he should 
not issue the warrant. Section 4 of the espionage act pro- 
vides that: 


The judge or commissioner must, before issuing the warrant, examine 
on oath the complainant and any witness he may produce, and require 
their affidavits or take their depositions in writing and cause them to 
be subscribed by the parties making them. 


Mr. SHERMAN. That only shows, when it is applied, the 
general tendency of the present times. It is true that the pack- 
ers were not charged with being disloyal; they were charged 
with not paying their employees a sufficient wage or giving them 
the proper conditions of service; but the commissioner settles 
that. By the way, in an ex parte proceeding the United States 
commissioner is a Federal justice of the peace; and, according 
to my experience, there is about as much use in arguing a case 
before a United States commissioner as there is before a justice 
of the peace who has decided to hang your client or to divorce 
the parties because he married them and ought to have equal 
jurisdiction to untie that which he has tied; that was an argu- 
ment once used by a justice, and I have had similar experi- 
ences with justices. A justice of the peace is the only court 
in the country that has unlimited jurisdiction of both State 
and Federal matters at common law and in chancery, and a 
United States commissioner is very much the same. He gets 
his business just like a justice of the peace gets his; just like a 
justice in the justice shop court in Chicago used to get it; he 
gets it because he is popular with the prosecuting officers; and 
if he does not do what they want the commissioner gets no 
business. I have letters in my files in my office here in Wash- 
ington from a commissioner in Chicago soliciting business, and 
asking that I use my political influence, of which I have a re- 
mote vestige, being a minority Senator, to obtain business from 
the United States attorney in his district. I have not com- 
plied, except to answer in a good-humored way, as I hope, that 
I did not think my recommendation would do any good, and I 
doubted very much the propriety of it if it would. United 
States commissioners issue such warrants as the one to which 
I have referred. It is only when the question is heard at last 
before a court who is free from any motives or any bias that 
finally the law becomes settled. I read only this paragraph 
from the opinion: a 

One’s person and property must be entitled, in an orderly democracy, 
to protection agate both mob hysteria and the oppression of agents 
whom the people have chosen to represent them in the administration 
of laws which are required by the Constitution to operate upon all 
persons alike. - 

This language was used in reference to warrants that did 
not sufficiently describe the documentary matter to be seized, 
giving no dates or descriptive words by which the defendant 
could be advised in advance what particular d ants were 
to be seized out of his safe or office. It was argued—and the 
brief when read discloses that this was one of the arguments 
offered—that naturally the papers could not be described ; that 
the district attorney would be unable to give the dates and de- 
scribe the persons to whom the papers were addressed or the 
character of the documents with any more certainty than was 
given in the warrant that was drawn, and these are the re- 
marks of the court on the question, holding that the warrant 
was utterly void and conferred no power. Se ps 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. SHERMAN: Yes; certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think because the provisions 
of the statute were not strictly complied with, as they must be 
where a warrant is sought to search a man’s premises and to 
seize property, that is a fair and rational argument against the 
law itself? 

If the Senator will pardon me, in the Senator’s own State, 
and in every State of the Union so far as I know—but I know 
it is true in the Senator’s State, because I took occasion to look 
it up when we had the espionage act under consideration—there 
is a statute in regard to search warrants, and the espionage 
statute is fashioned somewhat along the lines of the statute 
drawn in the State of Illinois. In nearly every State it has 
been found necessary and proper to have statutes providing 
for search warrants. There, of course, may be abuses at times; 
but because there may be abuses in the enforcement of the law 
would not be an argument against the validity of a statute or. 
the wisdom of a statute of that character. 

If the States may have statutes with regard to search and 
seizure, why should not the Federal Government along legiti- 
mate and proper lines have like statutes? If a statute which 
authorizes a search warrant in a given cause relating to crime 
or felony is proper in a State, why should not a statute of like 
nature be passed by the Federal Government? Does the Sena- 
tor think—of course I am asking a number of questions in a 
rather jumbled way—that because the court to which the Sena- 
tor has just invited our attention has held that the authorities 
did not proceed in conformity with the statute, it is fair to say 
that this statute was not authorized and the validity of it has 
been challenged? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it is a proper and intelligent 
inquiry that the Senator makes, and the substance of it is this, 
that the abuse of the law by agents or officers who go beyond 
their powers ought not to be a legitimate criticism of the law 
itself or of a bill that proposes to embody those features into a 
law. Ordinarily that is true; but here is the inherent weakness 
of that provision of the law as enacted ordinarily. We have 
always thought that a defendant’s papers could not be taken by 
process, his safe or his desk broken open, and those papers used 
in evidence against him. We have thought that; whether it is 
right or wrong is a question for the courts. I know that if the 
courts adhere to what they have ruled in many other cases of 
this kind, they will hold that, if I have in my possession papers 
that may be used in evidence against me on a charge of felony, 
I can not be made to produce those papers nor can any officer 
break open my private office or seize my papers, take them away 
from me, and use them against me in the prosecution. If they 
pass out of my possession, if they are found in somebody else's 
possession, then the inhibition is removed. I no longer have that 
protection. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, SHERMAN, Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will ask the Senator from Illinois if he 
argues that there is anything in the pending bill that enlarges 
or extends in any way the authority to issue search warrants 
or to seize papers? I am asking in perfect good faith. My 
understanding is that the passage of the bill now before the 
Senate would leave the question which the Senator is discussfig 
just as it was before. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; but if this amendment should pre- 
vail it will be a part of the same law, amending it. I am using 
this illustration to show how the law has already been em- 
ployed—it is true, I think, by abusing its provisions—but it 
shows that this general search-warrant feature that some Sena- 
tors criticized when the bill was on its passage here some time 
ago has been construed to mean that you can issue a general 
search warrant, and take papers away,from defendants, and use 
the papers for the purpose of convicting them. Now, that is one 
of the provisions made in the original espionage act to which the 
pending amendment will add some more drastic provisions, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. I apologize to the Senator. I have before me the 
Illinois statute; and a hasty examination of it and comparison 
of its provisions with the provisions for search warrant in Title 
XII of the espionage bill, I think, will convince the Senator, as 
the hasty examination has convinced me, that the espionage act 
is more carefully drawn in the interest of the defendant, or the 
person whose premises are to be seized, than is the Illinois 
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statute. I will not take the time to read the Illinois statute, but 
I feel sure that I am correct in making that statement. 

If the Senator will pardon me, the provision of the espionage 
act which authorizes searching for papers is connected with 
section 22. I will read the section: 

Whoever, in aid of any foreign Government, shall knowingly and 
willfully have possession of or control over any property or papers 
designed or intended for use or which is used as the means of violating 
any penal statute, or any of the rights or obligations of the United 
States under any treaty or the law of nations, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

That section which authorizes search for papers and the 
seizure of papers relates to papers which in their character in- 
volve international relations; and the Senator will recall that 
nt the time of the discussion of this bill, frequent allusion was 
made to papers in the possession of German spies in New York 
which had been seized, and the necessity of seizure became very 
apparent at the time of the seizure, and subsequently. So there 
is no general provision for search warrant with respect to 
private papers of individuals. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The general law would apply. There is a 
restriction. There is a general act of Congress on these mat- 
ters, or there is a procedure that is always followed in the issue 
of search warrants in process of that kind, which is specific. 
That is enlarged by the section read by the Senator from Utah, 
where it relates to disturbances of an international character ; 
where, for instance, a German spy, or an unfriendly employee 
of a legation—as was the case, in fact, when Von Bernstorff was 
still here—has in his possession papers that might be used to 
create international disturbances; and the query is whether we 
ought to extend the search-warrant provision so that these may 
be taken out of the possession of the defendant and to be used 
against him. 

It may be an employee, but they are all liable to indictment 
under this law—not only the spy, but all of his employees. 
That person is indicted in the usual way; or, if it be before the 
espionage act passed, there is a general neutrality law in this 
country that has been in force for some time, providing that if 
any person, a resident alien or one found in our country, should 
set on foot any expedition or military enterprise of any charac- 
ter, or any conspiracy that might be called a military enter- 


prise, against any friendly power, or against the citizens or 


subjects of any friendly power, it is an offense against the 
neutrality laws. 

We prosecuted many persons on the Mexican border—some 
Americans—who set on foot such enterprises against the peace 
and good order of Mexico. The same thing has been used in 
the prosecutions in certain of the district courts on the Cana- 
dian border, in Maine or New York, where railroad bridges 
were dynamited by German subjects or spies found in our coun- 
try, the conspiracy being framed on our soil. The query is 
whether persons engaged in such unlawful enterprises, tending 
to disturb the peaceful relations of one nation with another, 
can have these documents—their own property—taken away 
from them by search warrant, to be used against them. I 
would rather not have such a law than to take the chances on 
such a precedent. A precedent, once made, by which private 
offices are broken open and one’s own documents removed, to 
be used against him in his prosecution, is violative of the rights 
one has to be secure in his person and property and not be 
compelled to give evidence against himself. The fact that he 
has them is enough to extend to him that guaranty. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. I have not heard all of the Senator’s remarks—I 
have been at a committee meeting—but the Senator is aware, is 
he not, that the very question that the Senator is discussing 
bas already been passed on by Mr. Justice Bradley, of the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not get all of the Senator’s question. 

Mr. REED. I state, by way of apology, that I may be in 
error about the aspect the Senator was discussing; but, as I 
understood him, he was referring-to,the right of the Govern- 
ment to enter the house of a citizen and take his papers; and 
I understood the Senator to say that he would rather not have 
such a precedent established, asserting that he believed that it 
would be declared unconstitutional. I am asking the Senator 
if the fact has escaped his recollection that the precedent has 
been already made; that Mr. Justice Bradley, in a very power- 
ful decision, held that the right of search could not be so em- 
ployed? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 


That is true; there is no doubt about it. 
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But we are seeking here to amend the espionage law. under 
which the abuse of the writ has alrendy been made in the case 
I refer to, in the seventh district, decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals, in violation of the opinion of the Supreme Court by Mr. 
Justice Bradley, to which the Senator from Missouri refers. It 
shows the danger, in these times of stress, of introducing such 
55 into existing laws, or proposing them by pending 
i 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not understand that the matter of search 
warrants, or searching for papers, is involved in this bill, or in 
this amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not in this amendment; but it becomes a 
part of the law of which this amendment wili be a part when 
it is adopted, so that it is part of a system; and I am com- 
menting upon the entire law as it would be amended in the 
event of the adoption of this amendment in its present form. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator will find, if he examines it, that 
the search law is in a separate chapter of the espionage law, 
and we are not amending that by this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, certainly it is a separate section, but 
it was passed in the same bill and is part of the same legal 
system. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not understand the Senator, and I 
should like to ask him a question. The search-warrant clause 
of the espionage bill particularly provides that the warrant can 
only be issued on probable cause, supported by affidavit naming 
or describing the person, and particularly describing the prop- 
erty and the place to be searched. Now, the Supreme Court has 
held, in a number of cases with which the Senator is familiar, 
that you can not use any process to search a person and take his 
private papers and use them against him in a criminal case. 
This does not provide that you can do it; and I do not see how 
the amendment before the Senate in any way changes the rules 
of law or the espionage statute, which seems to me to protect 
the person whose person or premises are to be searched. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will repeat, that if this amendment is 
adopted it will become an amendment to the espionage act, be- 
cause, as I read it 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is quite true; but the espionage act 
itself does not violate the Constitution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, I understand that; whether one’s own 
papers can be taken from him and used against him in a crimi- 
nal case by observing all the solemn formalities hedging about 
such a process is yet to be determined under the case cited by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], but of what earthly use 
is law even, with public sentiment so inflamed? What does a 
nisi prius or trial court or a United States commissioner care 
for it when you have once started on such legislation? Several 
judges have manifested mob-law symptoms themselves. It is 
true that you can take it to the Supreme Court or the court of 
appeals at last and have it reviewed; but nobody but packers or 
millionaires can hire lawyers by the year to carry cases to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But, Mr. President, then the fault is in the 
administration rather than in the statute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am not criticizing the law itself. I am 
saying that you are furnishing a precedent by which you will 
incite people to do these lawless things. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has the Senator’s attention been called to 
the fact that the espionage law is divided up into separate laws 
or titles? The section the Senator is talking about, relating to 
search warrants, is Title XI. In other words, when we came to 
pass that law, we put 12 bills together. If the Senator will 
notice, on page 13, that is a title, which is the same as a sepa- 
rate law; and the pending bill does not at all amend the search- 
warrant title. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no; it does not ehange the law with 
regard to search warrants, but when the amendment is adopted 
it is a part of the act; it is a part, then, of the system. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it is a part of a certain title of the 
act. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know; but then the espionage law itself 
becomes an entire fabric. Every section in it, together with 
the amendment, then becomes a part of the espionage law, to 


The Senator, as usual, is timely and accurate in his citations. ' be administered by the local authority. 
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think 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is section 3. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will see that the search- 
warrant part is a title; it is not a chapter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand that; but the amendment 
that is pending says it is to amend section 3, Title I, of the 
act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations * + of the United States,” and so forth, 
and to punish espionage. So, when it is amended by the pend- 
ing bill, it then becomes a part of the entire system. It was 
all one bill when it was pending here. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it is a part of the title “ Espionage.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, well, you might just as well say that 
a man's leg is not a part of his anatomy because it is a good 
way removed from his head and has more bone and usually 
less brains than the cranium. It is a part of the entire 
organism. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. = 
Mr. HARDWICK. I want to suggest to the Senator that 
what I think the Senator has in mind, and what I believe is a 
very strong argument, is that the Senator is showing that, even 
as to the parts of this law that we have already passed, there 
have been strained constructions and misconstructions of it by 
the courts, and therefore we ought to be slow to enact other 
things that are capable of like misconstructions. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. The Senator states the purpose 
T have in view, These very experiments that we are making 
here tend to enlarge the oppressive and often destructive dis- 
cretion of the local authorities. 

Mr. President, I have heard considerable comment on what 
could be done and what could not be done under this bill in 
the event it is passed. I want to know—and I invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to this circumstance—whether I could read a 
letter of the kind I produce now, if this bill became a part of 
the act as an amendment. I should like to know whether I 
could read a letter of date of April 4, 1918, addressed to a 
person in Washington—Miss S. L. Keyser, of 29 B Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.—and make appropriate comments on it, in 
view of the fact that there is an antiprofiteering rent bill pend- 
ing in the Committee on the District of Columbia; whether I 
could read this letter and comment upon the governmental 
action, without landing myself in jail, if I did so at any place 
outside of the Senate Chamber? 

Referring to your contract with this department. dated November 18, 
1916. leasing to vou premises No. 31 B Street NW., from month to 
month, at a compensation of $5 ae month, I have to state tbat the 
records of the department show that you bave only paid rent for tbe 
premises up to aad including March 18, 1918. have therefore to 
advise you that, exercising the right reserved to the Government in the 
contract, you will be required to vacate said premises within seven 
days from the date of this notice, and any and all of your effects in 
the building should be removed by that time. From and after the 
expiration of said period the building in question has been leased to 
Mrs. Mary B. King, at a rental of $30 per month. 

Suppose I were to comment upon that on a platform. Sup- 
pose I were a Chautauqua profiteer myself, and were doing a 
lusty gladiator’s act some hot July afternoon, appealing to the 
populace, and suppose I should read this letter. I would com- 
ment further on the fact that private owners of property, 
tenants in Washington, had been severely criticized for profiting 
to the extent of from 100 to 200 or 300 per cent. I would then 
refer to the fact that 2 Government department, through a letter 
signed by its chief clerk, had undertaken itself to profit to the 
extent of 600 per cent. I would say, “What would you think 
of a government of that kind?“ And about that time a deputy 
marshal would seize me and start me on my trip to the bastile. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. With a large part of the Senator’s argument 
I agree; but it would not come under any clause of this bill if 
the Senator were to make the same speech, even if he should 
make it out here on the stump. It is not inhibited by this law. 
Let it be understood, Mr. President, that those who are advocat- 
ing the passage of the law do not believe that it at all touches 
the proposition of discussing the competency or the incompetency 
of an administration, the policy or the wisdom or the unwisdom 
of an administration, the efficiency or the inefficiency of an ad- 
ministration, or the competency or incompetency of an oflicer, 
or the honesty or corruption of an officer. It does not cover 


that subject. 


OVERMAN. No; I will give the Senator the act, and I 
he will agree with me that Title I is the espionage act. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, would the Senator be willing to 
put ibe remarks he has just made in the bill by way of amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, I have not any doubt at all but 
that I am correct in that interpretation, and it is in there now, 
because there is nothing in it now which covers that subject 
matter at all. Why, Mr. President, knowing that the Senators 
who are opposed to this bill are sincere, if they can convince me 
that we are about to pass a measure here by which you ean not 
discuss the competency or incompetency of an administration, or 
the competency or incompetency of an officer, or the wisdom or 
onean of a measure, I shall oppose this measure to the bitter 
end. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I call the Senator’s attention to the follow- 
ing language: 

Whoever when the United States is at war— 

And we are now, and unhappily may be so for some time— 
shall utter, print, or publish any disloyal— 

To which I have no objection at all— 
profane— 


I have none to that; I do not think a person ought to talk 
profanely about anything, Government or otherwise— 
scurrilous— 

I have no objection to that— 
contemptuous— *® 

I have to that. I would express myself in a contemptuous 
manner if I said that 2 Government department that undertook 
to profiteer, and representing this Government under which I 
live, 600 per cent was not practicing what it preached. Now, it 
continues: 


contemptuous, or abusive langu about the form of vernment of 
the United States. S ex 


Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that when he attacks 
an officer acting corruptly or improperly he is attacking the 
form of government of the United States? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not any doubt about that interpre- 
tation by various deputy marshals running around over the 
country. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to see eliminated from this law 
entirely the ability of any departmental officer to interpret any 
pert of the law, and if I should have my way, when the esplon- 
age bill is finally passed no one will construe its terms except 
the courts of the country in the presence of a jury. If a deputy 
marshal should make that construction he would not last long, 
in my judgment, assuming, as I do and as I believe, that the 
courts are still impartial and still sane in the construction of 
its language, because no court would construe an attack upon 
an officer as an attack upon our Republican form of govern- 
ment, neither would he construe it as an attack upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Rather would he construe it as a 
support of our form of government and the Constitution of the 
United States to assail those who are bringing the Government 
of the United States and its Constitution into disrepute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does not the Senator know that practically 
laws are made by the departments and bureaus and not by 
Congress? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if that be true, we need not 
worry ourselves at all, because this law will be enforced by 
the bureaus and the departments, whether it is passed or not. 
If the bureaus and the departments are going to make the laws, 
very well and good; I have no occasion to dissent with the 
Senator at all; I surrender the proposition. I assume that the 
law which this Congress will make, if it is delegated to the 
courts to construe, will be construed by the courts, and the 
courts will perform their functions as they have been performing 
their functions, in my judgment, with great wisdom and sanity 
in this great crisis. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator forgets that it takes from one 
to five years for the courts of this country to reach the average 
humble citizen’s rights. Here were pickets, delicate, well- 
reared women, arrested in the city of Washington, almost in 
the shadow of the White House. Did any court discharge 
them? What became of them? Some of them from Southern 
States were confined with negro felons or convicts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the court did discharge them as 
soon as they were able to reach the court. 

Mr. SHERMAN. When? 

Mr. BORAH. Just as soon as the court could reach them and 
they could reach the court. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is what I am insisting, just as soon 
and no sooner. Before the court to which an appeal was taken 
from the trial court convicting them could discharge innocent 
women, they had been jailed for weeks with criminals in vermin- 
infested cells that disgrace the name of law. 
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Mr. BORAH. Fortunately, it does take time to have ad- 
judication in this country. Fortunately, we do not adjudicate 
the same hour through a town meeting or a mob moyement, but 
we adjudicate through the final determination of a court, and 
that takes time and properly takes deliberation; it takes con- 
sideration, and properly takes consideration; and when a prece- 
dent is established, as it is now established by the court in 
regard to that matter, it is the practice then. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is a valuable precedent for future use. 
It does not relieve the suffering of innocent women who were 
imprisoned for weeks in the heat of summer with vile criminals 
amid filth and vermin and all the surroundings of an ill-kept 
penal institution. 

The difference between the Senator and myself is that 
when I by my vote undertake to help to make laws I wish 
to protect the average citizen of small means in the mak- 
ing of the law. I am not making laws for millionaires to 
litigate and construe, who employ lawyers of ability by the 
year. I wish to take care of citizens in the making of a law, 
so that it will be plain enough and its intent will be plain 
enough to keep the small public officers} deputy marshals and 
others, from committing these outrages upon helpless persons. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President——- ' 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, for sometimes by questioning we can get at the real issue 
much more than we can by statements. I ask him whether or 
not he is of the opinion that it should be lawfully permitted 
while we are engaged in this war for people under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States to willfully utter, print, write, or 
publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or 
abusive language about the form of the Government of the 
United States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the 
soldiers or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the 
United States, or the uniform of the Army of the United 
States? I am interested to know, aside altogether from the 
abuses which the Senator refrered to, some of them which he 
says arose under the espionage act and some of them that did 
not have anything at all to do with the espionage act, such as 
the suffragist pickets—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. That was only an illustration. I did not 
claim that it had anything to do with that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Aside from those abuses, I ask the 
Senator from Illinois, with the desire which I know he has 
to have as nearly as good laws as we can get and come as near 
avoiding abuses of them as we can arrive at, whether he be- 
lieves that citizens of the United States ought to be permitted 
by law to do the things which I have just read? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not all of them. I will specify. When 
the United States is at war no disloyal act or word ought to be 
permitted from either alien or citizen. I think if the bill 
stopped there it would cover all practical purposes so as to pro- 
hibit disloyal words or acts. That covers it. It is for the 
court or the jury, if a question of fact, to say whether the act is 
disloyal. What is added to the rest of it? 

A profane expression about the form of government would 
be disloyal in time of war. A scurrilous or contemptuous refer- 
ence to it in time of war would be disloyal if it ought to be pun- 
ished at all. If it is a mere idle criticism of the Government, I 
do not think it ought to be punished at all under the guise of a 
war measure. 

I have heard in the National League for Popular Government 
more abusive language about the United States Government and 
the United States Supreme Court than I ever heard in a meet- 
ing of red-handed anarchists on the lake front in Chicago, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has not the Senator heard words of bit- 
ter denunciation of the Supreme Court in this Chamber? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have. I thank the Senator for reminding 
me of it; it had escaped my attention. I have a right to argue 
on such definitions of disloyalty by extending it so that officious 
persons, so that every person who wishes to construe it, is 
given the liberality for the construction that it is profane or it 
is scurrilous or it is contemptuous. What does it all amount 
to? If it amounts to anything that ought to be taken within 
the scope of an amendment to the law, it is disloyalty. 3 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator think that disloyalty 
is any more specific or confines the action of judicial officers to 
any more definite line than these things which are specified in 
the statute? Is it not true that, on the contrary, disloyal and 
disloyalty are more general terms and subject to a wider range 
of definition than the specific things mentioned in the bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think not in the application I refer to. 
I think the word “scurrilous” gives to a deputy marshal a 


discretion that is dangerous to be vested in any petty official 
who is running about over the country trying to make a record 
to arrest somebody. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator or of the Senate 
generally to what was introduced in the Reconp here by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I have said that con- 
temptuous or scurrilous language about the form of govern- 
ment of the United States or about the Constitution, if it is 
worthy to be considered in a bill, is disloyalty. Disloyalty 
charges a well-known offense. It has been the subject of judi- 
cial investigation and decision in our own courts and in England 
for many years. It is a well-known act. I want to legislate on 
that so long as I have a vote in this body. 

A scurrilous remark about the Constitution or our form of 
Government is made in nearly every issue of a paper of which 
Louis F. Post, the Assistant Secretary of Labor, is the respon- 
sible owner. He is the First Assistant Secretary of Labor to 
William B. Wilson. The Post family founded it, and I wish 
to make this statement on my own responsibility. Louis F. 
Post and his family still are the responsible owners of the news- 
paper called The Public. It is a single-tax sheet. It is socialis- 
tic at heart. It is the exponent and the mouthpiece of every 
governmental error, every fad, every superlative bundle of 
farago in the shape of criticism that I haye known from the 
time since the first number of it came out. He occupies a place 
in the Department of Labor, is a responsible agent there. 
Among those who contribute to this paper signed articles are 
Mr. Post himself and various members of that particular cult 
in the United States, among whom appear Raymond Robbins 
and Jane Addams, and a great variety of social settlement 
workers of the country, all of whom are high in the councils of 
this administration. 

The difficulty is that these laws as well a part of the Govern- 
ment are administered by social settlement workers and not 
statesmen. My dear friend Raymond Robbins is now in Russia. 
Press reports coming across in a cablegram day before yester- 
day indicated that Mr. Robbins had been taken by the vile bol- 
shevik of his own kind and cast out upon the street in Petro- 
grad, I think, where he administered a portion of the Red Cross 
fund, In other words, he is getting in practice what he has 
advocated in theory all his life, and I am glad of it. He finds 
how a government of his kind of reformers really operates when 
well under way. They treated him scurrilously and contemp- 
tuously, but he has been treated to what he has been preaching 
or Louis F. Post has been preaching all his life. Mr. Post is a 
responsible Government official. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator approve that sort of 
preaching? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is what this bill is intended to 
prohibit. 

Mr. SHERMAN. How will you enforce it when the very men 
who preach it and attempt to put it into practice execute this 
same law? When they agree with you it is statesmanship, it is 
economical wisdom, it is social justice, it is a few more sonorous 
and mouthfilling phrases that have become governmental and 
reformatory in character. When they do not, they arrest you 
as a disturber. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator ought to propose an 
amendment to the bill that no Bolsheyiki shall have anything 
to do with the enforcement of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would break up the administration, 
Mr. President. I have no desire to embarrass it in war times. 

There is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, inserted in the matter 
I referred to by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], an 
article by another one of these officials at the head of the pub- 
licity bureau. In that he says the Constitution of the United 
States was written by rich men to protect rich men’s rights. Of 
course he was not at the head of the publicity bureau when he 
said that, but he is now. His statement is there in words that 
yet live, and it is the same Constitution of the United States. 
Do you want to put in his hands the power to censor public 
matters? We get a great deal of “pitiless publicity” from 
sources of that kind. I do not want to put in his hands further 
power. 

I am in sympathy with the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] to specify in the law and gov- 
ern men who are inclined to go wrong by law and not by the 
administrative discretion of heads of departments. I shall vote, 
therefore, during the war to provide that matter introduced into 
the mail for distribution shall be in the English language, or 
rather to prohibit it in the German language, because that is 
the language of the public enemy, and I think there ought to be 
a restriction upon that during the war. 
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In addition to that the head of the publicity department of 
this administration, Mr. Creel, in the same series of statements 
said that the Supreme Court had by its decisions carried into 
effect the conspiracy of the rich men who framed and formed 
the Government under which we are living, the Constitution. 
If I were to say that outside of the Senate Chamber when war 
is on and make that charge myself, I ought to be jailed. 
I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]} was right 
when he said that an adjective luw or an adjective lawyer was 
about the limit; that he showed by adjectives the lack of knowl- 
edge. If I were to say these things, therefore, outside of the 
Senate Chamber, repeating all these adjectives, leaving all these 
adjectives off, leaving simply disloyalty, under that law I ought 
to be fined or sent to the penitentiary. 

If I spoke of the Constitution in such language, it would be 
disloyal to say that it was a conspiracy of rich men in its orig- 
inal framing, and in the decisions of the Supreme Court since 
that time that they have carried into effect the original con- 
spiracy by their decisions. I can not think of anything that is 
more hurtful, that would be more disloyal, than to carry con- 
viction with a statement of that kind into the hearts of citizens 
of the United States, who are asked to buy liberty bonds, asked 
to encourage enlistments, or be loyal in the prosecution of this 
war. Still the same men who say these things and do these 
things are to execute this law, and we are asked to add the lan- 
guage of this bill to the espionage act. 

I tell you what we need in this country more than anything 
else. It is not additional legislation. We need men who know 
how to administer the affairs of government. I will not. criti- 
cize the President; I shall support him. I have an abiding sense 
of loyalty toward him in the prosecution of this war. I will do 
like the loyal Englishman does. The Briton never criticizes 
King George. Lord Northcliffe never criticized King George in 
his ministry or agency for conducting the war. He did criticize 
his ministry; and I have a right, and I think it is my duty, to 
criticize the ministers of this administration. As to those who 
surround him, those who are the keepers of the Executive con- 
science, those who tell him in time of stress and trouble what to 
do, I have a right to say that their advice is unsound and that 
‘their practices are not calculated to strengthen this country in 
this struggle. 

We have too many of this variety, who, until recently, have 
exhausted their eloquence and their powers of denunciation in 
trying to bring into disrepute and disrespect the Government 
of the United States. This administration is now reaping what 
it sowed through its ministers, who are irresponsible, unpatriotic 
in time of peace, and, wrapping themselves in the mantle of 
war-time preparations, conceal the vileness of their civic imper- 
fections before the war began. 

I know that breed. In every place west of Pittsburgh to the 
Pacific coast I have seen them; I know what they are; and 
some of them are the responsible ministers of the present ad- 
ministration. I am against delegating into their hands further 
great powers. I will give such power to the President when 
the President is to exercise it himself, but if he is to delegate it 
to those of the kind I have described, and if they are to enforce 
such Iaws as this, then better by far were it that we should not 
legislate at all, but depend upon such laws as are already in 
force. We are heaping laws upon laws. We are repeating the 
great American failing. We mistake laws for men and fitness 
and sacrifice. We can not conquer Germany by legislation, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. There is nothing in this amendment which 
gives the power to these officials to enforce the law. The pro- 
posed law lays down a rule of conduct, and its violation is 
enforced in the courts, and nowhere else. Neither Mr. Creel 
nor any of the statesmen to whom the Senator from Illinois 
refers will have anything to do with the enforcement of the 
law. It will be a law to be enforeed through the courts by 
juries and judges, and not by these men. 

Assuming that all the Senator from Illinois says is true— 
and there is a great deal of truth in it—he is setting up a 
man of straw and beating him unnecessarily in this case. If 
this amendment proposed to leave the enforcement of the law 
to the officers to whom the Senator refers, I should sympathize 
with him; I should agree with him; but it does not do any- 
thing of the kind. I hope that my good friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, will not intimate that the jurors and the Federal 
Judges of this country belong to the bolshevik family or are 
socialists in a body. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no. I know the Senator from Minne- 
sota does not want to put me in the attitude of doing so. He 
is simply making the inquiry for information, in a spirit that 
is seeking for the truth. 


Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him merely 
to read the bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have read it. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask the Senator.to read the amendment 
which we propose to incorporate in the bill, and see if he can 
find anything in it which gives to the men to whom he refers— 
and I do not find any fault with that part of the Senator's 
remarks—any jurisdiction over this matter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The particular officers to whom I have re- 
ferred? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; or any of their class. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Any of them? 

Mr. NELSON. It only gives jurisdiction to the juries and 
the courts of this country to enforce this luw as they enforce 
any other law. It is the same law that the Senator and I have 
to submit to. the same tribunal, if we should make a mistake 
and violate the law. The juries and the judges of this country, 
and not Mr. Creel or any of his affinities, will execute the law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I fear I have not made myself as plain to 
the Senator from Minnesota as I should like to do, but if the 
bill will stop with words or deeds that cover disloyalty, I am 
with the Senator. 


Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 


further? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. NELSON. I want a friendly talk with him. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; I am always open to friendly 
talks. 

Mr. NELSON. The object of this proposed law is to prevent 

olence. If we allow men to go abroad and to utter sentiments 
which this proposed law prohibits, it will-breed violence; the 
people will not submit to it. It is for the sake of keeping the 
peace of the country, to prevent a breach of the peace, that it 
is necessary to insert this provision in the bill. Would the 
Senator from Illinois like to have me come to him in his com- 
mittee reom or in his house and talk of the flag of the United 
States in n scurrilous, profane, and contemptuous manner? 

Mr. SHERMAN. You must stick to a strict definition. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator must observe that the object of 
this proposed law is to prevent people from taking the law into 
their own hands. If the Senator from Illinois will read this 
provision of the bill, he will find that it is intended to meet the 
gospel of the I. W. W.’s.. What is their gospel? It is to de- 
nounce our Government, our flag, our Army. Does the Senator 
want that to prevail? Does he want men of that kind to go 
abroad, with a tendency to create riots and disturbance, so 
that the good people. losing all patience, will resort to such 
violence as took place in the Senator’s own State a few days 
ago in reference to a coal miner? I think we ought to stop it; 
that we ought to look at it in a broad way, and not in a 
picayunish or Lilliputian way. We ought to remember that the 
object of the passage of this legislation is not altogether to stop 
disloyalty, but to prevent conduct such as will tend to create 
and promote breaches of the peace, riots, and other lawlessness. 
This legislation is necessary for the protection of our own 
people as well as for protection against Germany. That is my 
view of it, and I think the Senator from Illinois, on reflection 
I always admire the Senator, for he takes a broad, cosmopolitan 
view of these things—I think if he looks at it from that stand- 
point, he will be inclined to agree with me. 

As to some of the other matters to which the Senator from 
Illinois has referred, I desire to say that there is a great deal 
of merit in what he says. There are a great many things that 
are occurring here and which have occurred which are dis- 
tasteful to me, but I shut my eyes against them; I cast all that 
aside. I am so eager to make our Government successful in 
this war and to put our people into the proper spirit and atti- 
tude for carrying it on that I am even ready to swallow a 
bolshevik lion, if he goes in my way. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have no disposition to 
differ from the Senator from Minnesota on much of what he 
has said. Our confession of faith would be substantially the 
same thing, but it is covered up by inhibitions on disloyalty. 
You are opening up by using the words “scurrilous” or “ con- 
temptuous or profane a gute through which—of course, it 
is applied to the form of the Government of the United States— 
any deputy marshal on any statement you might make that 
would refiect on a department would arrest you at sight. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Allow me to answer just for a moment. 

It is true, as the Senator from Minnesota says, that-after 
my arrest I have a right to a trial by jury, to a hearing before 
an impartial court, the evidence to be adduced, and to be 
acquitted if I can or the Government to convict me. If I fail, 
in that event, after I have been arrested and tried and acquitted, 
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T have been under bail for a considerable time, and these very 
words which, if there is any merit in them, must cover a charge 
of disloyalty, have been made the handie by a deputy marshal 
to subject me to all of this humiliation. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, one year ago I left a 
sick bed to come to this Chamber to yote in favor of the declara- 
tion of war against the German Empire, which declaration, I 
believe, ougnt to have been made sooner than it was. Since 
then I have voted for every bill called a war measure that has 
been presented to Congress. For some of them I have hesi- 
tated to vote, because I thought they were very extreme; but 
I have believed that we would reach a point where we would 
in calmness and reason legislate on this subject, but I fear that 
we are going from bad to worse. I have on my desk a bill 
that has been introduced and is before a committee which pro- 
vides that the Government can take all the real estate and per- 
sonal property of any citizen of this country. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And forfeit it entirely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; forfeit it entirely. Under it the 
Government can go into any man’s home, take his personal 
property, commandeer his house if need be, and turn him out 
of doors, under the plea that the Government needs it. I do 
nat know that the Senate will ever pass that bill. I hope it will 
not. 7 

So with this bill, Mr. President, it has seemed to me that there 
were very extreme provisions in it, and particularly in the 
amendment. The provision in regard to criticisms of “the 
form of government” has treubled me. What is the “form of 
government”? I suppose the President is a constituent part 
of the Government; and I am not quite sure that in the 
coming campaign, provided this amendment is adopted, if I 
should say that the President acted net only unwisely but, 


perhaps, I might say, foolishly when he wrote a letter for pub- | 


lication in the State of Wisconsin denouncing Mr. Lennoor as 
a disloyal man, I might be trenching upon the provisions of 
this amendment and I might be called to account for criticizing 
in a contemptuous manner, because I should feel contemptuous 
about that particular incident, and I might be subject to the 
pains and penalties of this proposed law, which imposes a very 
large fine and imprisonment for the term of 20 years. 

Mr. President, the people are troubled about this amendment. 
I have on my desk two letters from responsible editors, one of 
an independent newspaper and one of a Republican newspaper, 
saying that they do not know but that they will have to aban- 
dou their editorial departments if this amendment becomes a 
law. I have in my hand an extract from an editorial recently 
printed in one of the most widely circulated papers of the 
country, which I will ask the Secretary to read, as it is very 
brief, if the Senator from Illinois will permit me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joxrs of New Mexico in 
the chair). Without objection, the Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That latent mischief in all laws like this Poindexter amendment, 
which trespass upon the constitutional rights of free speech and free 
thinking, is the opportunity given to evil-disposed persons to use them 
for the gratification of private grudges and enmities. 

If this Poindexter amendment became law, there is no man in New 
York 8 or In the whole United States, no matter how upright and 
how loyal he may be, who would be safe from the accusations and the 
perjury of malignant and unscrupulous enemies. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to suggest this thought to him, that there is a clear distinction 
between the Government or the form of government and the 
administration or any officer in the administration? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A person might criticize the administra- 
tion of the Government or criticize any officer having charge of 
the administration of the affairs of the Government, which 
would be entirely legitimate, and thereby create no offense at 
all, whereas a criticism of the Government itself or of the form 
of the government of the United States is an entirely different 
mutter. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I hope that is so; 
but multitudes of men will, I apprehend, tremble when they un- 
dertake to discuss political matters next October if this amend- 
ment is agreed to. I am not sure, I have not been able to de- 
termine—and perhaps that is not to my credit exactly—what 
the term “form of government” means. For instance, if I 
should say that I believe that a limited monarchy, such as 
Great Britain has, is better than is our system, if I should say 
that the Government of Canada or of Australia or of New Zen- 
lands is, in my judgment, better than our form of government, 
would I be criticizing the form of government under the pro- 


visions of this bill if it is enacted? I am afraid I would be, and 
yet a great many loyal men in this country believe that our 
form of government in all its details is not the best that human 
ingenuity and human wisdom have devised. 

Mr. President, I want to vote for this bill; I have voted for 
everything up to the present time, and I want to vote for this 
bill; but I think the Senator from IIlinois has touched the vital 
point, the crux of the situation, when he says that when we 


provide punishment for disloyalty we ought to stop, and not 


talk about scurrilous language and use a long list of adjectives 
of that kind that would permit any evil-minded person to say 
that another person scurrilously said something abeut the Gov- 
ernment or about the Army or the Navy and arrest the individ- 
ual, hale him inte court, and possibly convict him and send 


| him to prison. 


I hope the Senator from Illinois will offer an amendment to 
modify the amendment the Senator from Washington has offered 
in good faith, and with a provocation in his own home State 
that I do not wonder leads him to feel that we ought to resort 
to extreme measures. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one more word. I say I hope the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will offer that amendment for which I will 
gladly vote, at the same time holding my views as to my final 
vote in reserve until the debate closes and until I see what 
shape the bill is then in. I would now yield to the Senator from 
Washington, but the Senator from Ilineis [Mr. Surnztax] has 
the floor, and I am speaking by his courtesy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from Minois pardon 
me for a brief interruption? s 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from New Hampshire 
kindly state the person who is responsible for tbe publication 
which has just been read at the desk? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, Mr. President, I have no conceal- 
ments about the matter. It was printed in a newspaper that I 
very rarely read, a newspaper edited or owned by a man with 
whom I have no special sympathy; but, nevertheless, that man 
or any other man may utter a great truth. I clipped it from 
the New York American, a copy of which was sent to me 
through the mails; it was not marked, but I read the editorial, 
and there was a great deal of truth in it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pardon me, there 
may be a great deal of truth in it, but the basic fact that the 
writer starts out with is not the truth at alk 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is the Senator's opinion, and pos- 
sibly he is correct. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; it is not a matter of opinion, if the 
Senator will allow me. The writer uses my name in that 
editorial as being responsible for a certain amendment, and 
I think he has misled the Senator from New Hampshire, as a 
great many others have been misled in regard to that. Then, 
upon the statement that I introduced a certain amendment, he 
starts out with a fulmination against the amendment which he 
does me the honor to characterize by my name. 

There is another little error, which might be regarded as 
immaterial by the writer, whoever he was, who wrote the edi- 
torial, namely, that there is no such amendment. The whole 
hysteria is on a subject that does not exist. I never conceived 
and never offered such an amendment. In the first place, there 
is nothing before the Senate that even contains the language 
that that editorial is directed at; but even the language that 
is before the Senate is not my language, and the amendment 
the Senator from Tlinois is discussing is not my amendment. 
The history of it was given here by the Senator from Montana 


[Mr. Myers] several days ago. It originated in a bill that was 


introduced by the Senator from Montana. He did not consult with 
me about it. I myself thought that there was a great deal of 
merit in that bill; but, regardless of that, it was not mine. It 
was taken up by the Legislature of Montana aid, with some 
changes, enacted into law, and was then taken by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and, with some further changes, includ- 
ing the elimination of those features which are objected to by 
these editorials, was reported to the Senate. That is a very 
good illustration of the degree of accuracy and reliability that 
the public ean depend upon in some of our newspapers from 
newspaper writers. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from: Illinois 
will permit me a word I will add that I have no disposition to 
attribute to the Senator from Washington the authorship of 
anything that does not belong to him, or that he would repudi- 
ate. It has been generally known as the Poindexter amend- 
ment. T read it in at least 10 newspapers, and I supposed the 


Senator was in some way responsible for it, as it was so stated. 


At any rate, the Senator has been a very warm advoeate of the 
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amendment, and I do not criticize him for that. The extract 
that was read from the desk, I think, does touch upon the pro- 
visions of this amendment, and to that extent I think no great 
offense has been committed by the publication. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. As I recall, the portion of the editorial which 
was read from the desk was a paragraph from a much longer 
editorial. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I thought I had the entire edi- 
torial with me, but I have not; but I read it, and it is based 
upon a supposed amendment which seems to have gone out to 
the country which is not in the bill at all. The amendment 
itself is incorporated in the editorial, and the amendment as 
incorporated in the editorial would be justly subject, in my 
judgment, to criticism and to opposition; but there is quite a 
difference between the amendment as it was copied in the edi- 
torial and this bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
ask a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MYERS. I entered the Chamber while the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpexter] was just speaking. I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Washington to what editorial 
he referred, in the remarks he just concluded. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The editorial that was inserted in the 
Recorpd a moment ago by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MYERS. I did not hear it read. From what paper was 


t? ' 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It was stated that it was from the New 
York American, 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, I have read that editorial, and I just want 
to say that the impression seems to have gone out broadcast 
over the country, through the newspapers, that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter] took my disloyalty bill, 
Senate bill 2789, introduced on the 15th of August last, and in 
the Judiciary Committee offered it bodily as an amendment to 
the pending bill. I would be very proud to think that the 
Senator from Washington had done so. I should be glad to 
think that he thought enough of my bill—whieh is practically 
the same as the committee amendment before us, except that 
it also includes the President of the United States, as well as 
the form of government of the United States, the Constitution, 
flag, Army and Navy, and so forth—so to offer it as an amend- 
ment; but I learn that he did not do anything of the kind, 
and that it never wes offered as an amendment, in committee, 
to the pending bill or any other bill. I do not know why such 
a report has gone out to the country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me just one second 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POINDEXTER I should like to state what my amend- 
ment is, I think it is even better than the one of the Senator 
from Montana, but I think there is a great deal of merit in the 
bill proposed by the Senator from Montana. In view of all this 
discussion and misapprehension, I should like to put into the 
Recorp again what my amendment was. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it the Senator's bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; it is not the bill. It is somewhat 
changed from that. It is very much like it. I think I have it 
right here. z 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I can easily pick out from 
this bill what the Senator’s amendment is. It commences after 
the word “ enumerated,” in line 16, page 3. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thought I had it in the Record of 
Saturday. : 

Mr. NELSON. I call the Senator's attention to the bill. His 
amendment commences after the word “enumerated,” in line 
16, page 3. It is these words: 

And whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the 

n Empire or its allies in the present war, or by word or act op- 
pose the cause of the United States therein, 

That is the amendment of the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. And that is all there is of the amendment of 
the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is all the amendment that was re- 
ported by the committee. The original proposition which I 
proposed was incorporated in a bill which I introduced on the 
Ist day of April, and which I afterwards offered as an amend- 
ment to the bill; and, with a few slight changes, that is the 
amendment that was adopted by, the committee. This is the 


language of it as I originally proposed it, and it contains no 
such language as that which has been the subject of these 
animadversions in the pro-German press of the country: 

That whoever shall, by word or act, during the continuance of the 
present war between the United States and Germany, support or favor 
the cause of Germany in that war, or oppose the cause of the United 
States therein, or who shall make any statement or do any act which, in 
its probable effect upon public opinion, or otherwise, shall aid or tend 
to aid Germany, or to be of disadvantage to the United States in the 
conduct of said war, shall be punished— 

As provided in the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Illinois permit me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we will all agree to that beyond 
a question. It is true that the amendment that was criticized 
in that editorial is slightly different from the amendment we 
are now considering. For instance, the President of the United 
States is mentioned in the bill that the Senator from Montana 
offered, and the good of the country or some such phrase as 
that, which is not in this amendment; but the criticism was 
upon the adjective “contemptuous,” and all that sort, which 
would enable an evilly disposed person to make trouble for 
a man who had no purpose of disloyalty in his heart, but who 
made a criticism upon the form of government—it might be 
innocent criticism, believing it justifiable—or upon some of 
these matters that are enumerated, not constituting disloyalty. 
Now, let us legislate—at least that is my feeling about it— 
against disloyalty in any words that the human language can 
devise—I do not care how strong they are—and I shall vote 
for it freely and gladly. Perhaps I will vote for this bill when 
it emerges from the Committee of the Whole. I hope it may 
be amended still further in some particulars. I want to vote 
for it, and I want to go with the Senator from Washington to 
the extreme limit in crushing out the disloyalty that there is 
in this country at the present time and which is emphasized 
in the State that the Senator so ably represents in this Chamber. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will say that the condition in my 

State to which the Senator has referred is a real menace to all 
those things which the Senator, from his training and experi- 
ence and intuitive knowledge of the American Constitution and 
American privileges and rights, holds precious. The existence 
of those things is menaced. The right to own property, the 
right to labor freely, to contract labor, and to enjoy the fruits 
of labor in peace and under the protection of the law are all 
threatened by this condition to which the Senator from New 
Hampshire refers. 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington tell me how many convictions have been had in his 
State on the public disturbances or riots caused by Hindus 
and I. W. W.’s, and so forth? I am asking for information. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not counted them, Mr, Presi- 
det, There have been some. There have not been nearly as 
many as there should have been. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is generally the case. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am sorry to say that some of the mu- 
nicipal authorities in our State—which, the Senator knows, 
have a great deal of responsibility in preserving order and 
peace and putting down the beginnings of sedition and dis- 
order—have not been as firm as they should have been, and I 
think that they are subject to criticism in that respect; but 
there have been a number of convictions. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, no Senator can have more 
desire to punish disloyalty, I think, than the Senator from 
New Hampshire and myself. We join with you in that; but 
when we have leveled a statute against disloyalty I think we 
have gone far enough, If language which is scurrilous, profane, 
or contemptuous has any tendency or produces any result that 
ought to be within the inhibition of an act of Congress, it would 
of itself amount to disloyalty. In other words, disloyalty is the 
greater term and the greater offense. It constitutes the offense 
against which we ought to legislate; but the greater always 
includes the lesser. An alien or a citizen might speak in a con- 
temptuous way, and it might not amount to disloyalty. I do 
not think he ought .to be prosecuted unless the contemptuous 
language or conduct amounts to disloyalty; and, if it does, it 
is a mere step in the chain of proof when the charge of dis- 
loyalty is made, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator excuse me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly, 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me that my worthy friend from 
Illinois overlooks one material matter involved in this pro- 
posed law, and that is, it is not only to prevent disloyalty but 
it is to prevent this rioting and breach of the peace. 

Now, let me put a case to my good friend. Here is a pro- 
cession of men passing along the street with the flag of the 
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United States at the head of the procession. Some rufian 
on the sidewalk says, Damn that dirty flag! Pull it down!” 
Now, that is language that is calculated to e a breach of 
the peace. All people who are loyal to the country of the 
United States, all people who are in favor of our Government 
and our flag will resent it; and among a mass of unthinking 
men in a procession like that such language may breed a riot. 
It may breed violence and result in a serious brench of the 
peace. It is because of that fact that we need just such lan- 
guage in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I say, in that connection, 
that for language practically similar to that which the Senator 
has used two men were shot instantly without ceremony in 
Oklahoma the other day, three bullets being put through one 
of them and two through another, in less than an hour. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to my good friend from Illinois 
that I am in favor of this legislation because I look at it from 
a different angle than the Senater does. It is not merely to pre- 
vent men from making disloyal utterances, but to prevent men 
from making utterances of a kind that will breed riot, breach 
of the peace, and disorder, and lead to violence and such acts 
as the Senator from Idaho has referred to, and such as occurred 
in the State of the Senator from Illinois a short while ago, in 
respect to that coal miner. Now, I do not want anything like 
that to occur in this country. I think that the case of the coal 
miner in the Senator's State was one of the most outrageous 
things that could possibly occur, and I think the shooting of 
these men in Oklahoma was almost as bad, and it is because we 
want to stop that and prevent that that we need this legisla- 
tion. It is needed for the good of the American people, for our 
own good, in order to preserve law and order. I think if my 
good friend the Senator from Hlinois will look at it from that 
angle he will see the necessity for the law. 

In the case of the expression that I referred to a moment 
ago, where the man on the curb, when a procession passes by 
with a flag of the United States, says: Damn that dirty flag!” 
that is profane language, that is scurrilous language, and that is 
contemptuous, language, and language that we ought to pre- 
vent in order to prevent a breach of the peace in this country 
and to preserve law and order. That is the way I look at it. It 
is not merely a question of preventing disloyalty. It is some- 
thing we need for our own protection. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President, we do not need to indict a 
man for contemptuous language of the kind supposed to be used 
by the offender in the illustration given by the Senator from 
Minnesota. Such an expression is itself disloyal. The greater 
definition or the greater act includes all of the incidental steps 
in the chain of evidence that leads to the proof of the act. Such 
an expression is disloyal. Such an expression about the Presi- 
dent of the United States is disloyal. Arrests are made every 
day at some place in the country because some one uses language 
of a disrespectful kind about the President. The offender is 
arrested under the existing law on that subject. Therefore it 
must be on the ground that it is a threat against the President 
of the United States, which of itself is a specific kind of disloy- 
alty. If we use the term “disloyalty,” it is a general expres- 
sion, under which any kind of proof of disloyalty would be ad- 
missible in a prosecution. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will my good friend yield to 
me again? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sit; I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Illinois in this connection, with his permission, and also 
the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire, to the fact 
that this whole paragraph is qualified by two important words. 
We have just adopted the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] inserting the word “ willfully,” so that 
it now reads “ whoever shall willfully utter” these words, and 
then we qualify it still further by using the word “ calculated.” 
It is suggested that that word be changed to “intended,” and 
I haye no objection to that. If you add those two qualifying 
Words, nothing in the shape of the dangers that the Senator 
from New Hampshire apprehends, nothing that is a mere criti- 
cism of the Government, nothing that suggests that we ought 
to have a different administration, nothing with relation to 
the suggestion of an amendment to the Constitution. would 
come within the purview of the law. Now, the words “form 
of government” are intended—and we have something like it 
in our naturalization laws which we recently adopted—to meet 
those classes of men who are opposed to any form of govern- 
ment except their form of government, a government of utter 
lawlessness. It is not the character of our Government as com- 
pared with the government of other countries, but it relates 
to the form of our Government as an entirety. Then in 
to the Constitution of the United States or the soldiers and 


sailors of the United States or the flag of the United States or 
the uniform of the Army and Navy of the United States, I say 
to my good friend from Illinois, I once wore the uniform of the 
United States, and I never felt more like fighting the Con- 
federates than I did the men who sneered and spoke eon- 
temptuousty of the blue uniform that I wore in those days. I do 
not want any citizen in this country, alien or native born, to 
have the right to go on the streets of the cities of this country 
and speak with profane language, contemptuous language, of 
the soldiers of the United States or the uniform of the United 
States or the flag of the United States. It is intolerable. It 
leads to a breach of the peace, and it is our duty as legislators 
to prevent it and check it in order that the reign of lawlessness 
max not prevail in this country. 

How would the Senator from Illinois like it, if he wore the 
uniform of an officer of the United States, to have a man speak 
of that uniform and say, “ That dirty suit of clothes that man 
from Illinois has! It is a miserable, wretched uniform, unfit 
for any patriot to wear.” How would he like to have that said 
about it? Would he take it in a Christian spirit and turn one 
cheek to him and then turn the other cheek and let him utter 
it on the other side of his head? I know he would not. I have 
too much faith in the broad, Christian, patriotic spirit of my 
good friend from Illinois to think he would indulge in any such 
thing as that, 

Mr. SHERMAN, I had not gotten to that part of it yet about 
the uniform nor about being smitten upon one cheek. It depends 
entirely on who smites me whether I would turn the other one 
or not. I might stand it from some and become restless if ap- 
plied by others, 

Mr. NELSON. I did not intend to have it apply to Mr. Creel, 
that he should do the smiting. ~ 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no controversy with the Senator 
about protecting the uniform or the flag. I think such expres- 
sions a form of treason of themselves. I have no objection to that 
form of the bill, and I have not intimated that I wish it stricken 
out. I have been so far confining what little time I have taken 
to the gates that are open to irresponsible deputy marshals and 
petty officials to annoy and harass those who criticize officers 
of the United States or departments. That raises this question. 
The criticism might appear to this officer to be scurrilous or 
contemptuous. He construes it on the spot, if you are criticizing 
an officer of the United States, to be a criticism of the form of 
government. Before you escape from his construction you are 
in jail or out on bail, like the women pickets. 

I want to advance a step further. I have not reached that 
point yet. The Senator from New Hampshire touches a vital 
principle in this language. What is the form of government? 
You can not discuss the form of government without discussing 
some particular manifestations of that form, same agency, some 
department, some officer, some law, some institution. How, Mr. 
President, could you discuss the contour of a graceful person 
in the ballet? The Senator and I have almost reached the age 
where we could sit in a front seat without suspicion. If we 
were to discuss the contour, the grace, the agility, the cultivated 
form, we might refer to the form as an entirety, but if we criti- 
cized any particular feature which goes to make up the form as 
an entirety we still make ourselves liable to horsewhipping by 
some admirer who is waiting at the stage door on the outside. 
1 use thut homely sort of illustration in order to illustrate what 

mean. 

If we criticize the form of the government I do not under- 
stand we have to criticize the entire Government, taking it as 
a whole, to say that the republican government that we have 
here, representative in character, is the best government or 
the worst, as we might favor or oppose it. I do not understand 
we have to criticize it under this law under the rule of con- 
struction that shall apply to it as an entirety. I think I can 
eriticize, for instance, in this language and render myself 
liable to be arrested. I have here the North American Review 
of March, 1918. This is an editorial by George Harvey. Under 
this bill George Harvey could not print such an article in 
the North American Review about Secretary Baker and stay 
out of jail in New York City. Under the language of this bill 
I think he is criticizing the form of government when he 
criticizes the Secretary of War. The Secretary of War is the 
agency and, with the generals and armies in the field, is the 
whole Government on land of the United States. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tli- 
nois yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I was going to ask the Senator whether 
it is not a principle of construction of language that the 
expression of the one excludes the other, and must it not be the 
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very form of government itself that is criticized, not even a 
department of the Government, but the form of government, 
because, for example, it is a republican form of government, 
and it is to speak in derision of it as a republican form of gov- 
ernment or to use scurrilous or abusive language toward the 
American republican form of government? Is not that what 
is meant, and can anything else be said of the expression 
“form of government” ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If that is so, then write it so. I have 
always followed the familiar line of preparation, when men 
begar to argue about what anything meant I stopped the argu- 
ment and began to write more plainly. This is the language: 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall— 

With the amendment made— 


willfully utter, print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, 
contemptuous; or abusive language about the form of government of 
the United States or the Constitution of the United States. 

How will you criticize the form of government? I can criti- 
cize it as an entirety or I can take up the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Food Administration. It is a manifesta- 
tion of our form of government; it is the conerete instance as 
to how it is applied. It is intended to reach a person who 
outside of this Senate Chamber criticizes the act of an essential 
agency of the Government in the prosecution of the war. What 
is the Army? ‘The striking force in the field. It is the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief, the Secretary of War, all his 
helpers and assistants of the Army, and all its officers and pri- 
vates. That constitutes for war purposes on land our Govern- 
ment. It is an entirety. 

I am in accord with what the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NEtson] says in protecting the uniform, contemptuous language 
about the colors, because I think that is an essential instance 


- of disloyalty of itself. I would protect the uniform of officers 


by express enactment. Leave that in. I have no objection 
to that form of the bill and I will be glad to vote for it. But 
if we go further and leave the language in that of itself amounts 
to nothing more than disloyalty, contemptuous and scurrilous 
language, then we are going beyond the purpose of the bill. 
The purpose of the bill is to punish disloyalty. That is the 
essential point of view always. < 

But the Senator goes further and says, and I think he 
wishes to protect the community from breaches of the peace, 
the mob, and riots that are caused in various parts of the 
country by contemptuous, scurrilous, profane, and abusive re- 
marks about the Government, the flag, the soldiers, or our com- 
mon cause against the public enemy. Let me remind the Sena- 
tor that unless it is connected with the prosecution of the war, 
unless it is something that interferes with the enlistment of 
marines or soldiers, unless it is something that, in other words, 
is disloyalty in the prosecution of the war, Congress can have 
no power to punish mere breaches of the peace in communities. 
That belongs to the police power of the States. I, therefore, 
believe that the Senator must, in the angle at which he views 
this, agree that if the Government is given power to punish 
disloyalty, these contemptuous and scurrilous remarks, the 
greater including the less, will be covered by it. 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator does not think it does; very 
well, I think it does. The Senator disavows it and I shall take 
it that way without further comment. But if the charge of 
this profane or scurrilous language amounts to disloyalty the 
Government then reaches out through its marshal and arrests 
the offender. He is then in the custody of the United States. 
He then is beyond, it is supposed, the reach of mobs. There is 
no longer the provocation to breach of the peace in the com- 
munity that otherwise might lead to riots, as in Oklahoma and 
in Illinois. The charge of disloyalty will cover that. The re- 
marks about the flag are covered by disloyalty. To keep sacred 
the uniform and the officers in the Army or the Navy is covered 
by specific language in the bill. I think it ought to remain 
there. I believe in the fullest enforcement of that. I think that 
is a matter in which Congress has a right to insist that the 
Government shall take cognizance of and protect our men. I 
think that is a part of the loyalty of the country, and I have no 
objection to it; but I am in favor of the loyalty specifically 
defined in that way. But contemptuous language may not 
amount to disloyalty. It may or may not reach the conditions 
or circumstances. It might in an alien be cause for proyoking a 
riot. An alien can not be guilty of disloyalty to this country. 
He does not owe it any allegiance. Allegiance signifies a duty 
to a sovereign of those who owe to the sovereign power alle- 
glance. 

An alien owes no such allegiance to our Government. He is 
found here. If he is guilty of the language that would provoke 
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disturbances or prevent men from enlisting in the Army or Navy 
he ought to be dealt with. He is a resident alien and ought to 
comply with any regulation that Congress might have power to 
make to make him behave himself. I believe in that; but if 
you charge disloyalty, it necessarily and ordinarily applies to 
citizens of the United States. They are the ones about whom I 
am solicitous in making these regulations. In a charge of dis- 
loyalty against a citizen, when the proof is forthcoming, a jury 
will convict and a court will impose, and let him receive the 
penalty of the law. I believe in that. I will vote for that kind 
of a measure. But the greater including the lesser, I will leave 
disloyalty to be dealt with as disloyalty and not undertake by 
merely scurrilous and abusive words to take that which is mat- 
ter of police regulation by the States to prevent breaches of the 
peace. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator realize where his last argu- 
ment leads him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I say this in a Christian spirit. He intimates 
that those who are not citizens of this country do not owe it any 
allegiance, and it would not be disloyal. Then, according to his 
definition, disloyalty could only apply to those who are citizens. 
We have in this country a large mass of people who are not 
citizens. Would he let them go out 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. Would he have no law to prevent them from 
speaking in a contemptuous or profane or scurrilous manner of 
our Government, of our flag, of our soldiers, of our sailors, 
and our uniform? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. 

Mr. NELSON. Would he grant them immunity? According 
to his definition, if you limit the bill to the word “ disloyalty,” 
according to the premises he laid down a moment ago, they 
would be immune under this paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. I shouid like to have the Senator 
understand, and I know he does keep in mind, that an alien 
owing allegiance to Italy, or Austria, or Germany, or of the 
English-speaking race, Great Britain or her colonies, could not 
be guilty of disloyalty to this country. You can provide pun- 
ishment for him. That is what ought to be done in this bill. 
Anything that tends to interfere with enlistment in the Army 
or Navy, or if the act should go further, to interfere with any 
of the operations of an officer or any department of the Gov- 
ernment or, I think Congress can go that far, of any State 
or of any municipality, or any act of Congress as provided in 
the bill if it interfere with the conduct of the war. I think 
that provides, then, a punishment for the alien. Disloyalty is 
something, though, that belongs to a breach of allegiance, 
The native born here of citizen parents by the mere act of 
birth owes allegiance to the Government of which he becomes 
a citizen by the mere accident of his being here at that time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator fails to distinguish be- 
tween the loyalty that is due from a citizen of the United 
States and the loyalty that is due from a man resident within 
our borders who came here lawfully, and who is not a citizen. 
My view of the matter is that any person in this country who 
came here, lawfully residing in our midst enjoying the benefits 
of our Government, owning property and having all the rights 
practically of an American citizen except that of voting, owes 
obedience to the laws of this country; that he owes allegiance 
to it, that qualified allegiance which makes it his duty to obey 
the laws of the country just as much as though fie were a na- 
tive-born citizen. I can not see any distinction in that respect 
between those two classes of men. 

We have in this country a large class of people who are not 
yet citizens of the United States. They are residing here. 
Some of them are classed as enemy aliens and some belong to 
neutral countries, but whether they belong to one class or the 
other, while they reside here they owe allegiance to the laws aud 
institutions and Government of this country. It may not be 
to the degree perhaps that one who is a citizen of the country 
owes. They are not liable to military service, for instance, but 
in other respects they are amenable to a certain species of 
loyalty to this country. In the distinction that the Senator has 
dwelt upon with regard to these men I again say to him, as I 
said before, they would be immune if you left only the word 
“ disloyalty ” in the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think the best way to legislate is to legis- 


late so as to fit existing conditions and specifically reach the 
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two classes. We recognize the differences between citizens and 
aliens. We intern aliens. We confine them to a certain terri- 
tory, and properly so. It is a war measure. 

Mr. NELSON. Excuse me; that is only enemy aliens, but we 
have a lot of aliens in this country who are not enemy aliens, and 
we do not intern them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. All of the enemy aliens, Aus- 
trians or Germans, are interned or required to be registered 
or to keep out of a certain prohibited zone. The aliens of our 
allies resident in this country are not so interned, but do they 
owe loyalty? Loyalty is a synonymous term with allegiance. 
Loyalty and allegiance are necessary to be shown in an indict- 
ment and trial for treason. An alien can not be guilty of treason 
against this country. These are established distinctions. I am 
only referring to them, not because I wish to exempt this class— 
I do not—but to call attention to the fact that this bill does not 
take cognizance of these conditions, which I think it ought, and 
provide apt penalties for aliens. I think there ought to be some 
provision here to reach aliens, whether enemy aliens or friendly 
ones. 

The breaches of the peace that are sought to be prevented by 
such measures as this are ones I wish to allude to briefly. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator permit an interruption 
right there? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator says he wants to include 
alien enemies within the language of the bill, or to make it plain, 
anyhow, that they will be included. I will ask the Senator now, 
omitting the word “disloyalty,” with these series of acts or 
descriptions of series of acts made punishable, would not the 
words “profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive” apply 
not only to citizens but to aliens and enemy aliens as well, 
leaving out the word “ disloyalty” as a word applicable only 
to citizens? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would, but insufficiently. It would be 
applying the lesser of the penalties to an alien and the ter 
to citizens. It would create a discrimination that really is favor- 
able to an alien. I think there ought to be the inhibition against 
disloyalty, so that a charge could be prosecuted against citizens 
whose enumerated acts, opposed to our form of government, to 
the Constitution, that are reflecting on the uniform or the colors 
of the United States, and when committed by an alien shall 
come within penalties to be provided in this bill. Then we get 
them all. But I submit that under the present wording of the 
bill there is ground for judicial construction that might defeat 
the very purpose of the bill itself. I think we want, if any- 
thing, to punish an alien who is here claiming the protection 
of our laws, municipal and national, even more, or at least 
equally so, with our own citizens who are guilty of similar acts. 
Under the bill, as I look at it, and probably it will be the inter- 
pretation put on it by the courts, an alien would have lesser 
penalties than another. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me put a question to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me ask the Senator in the matter of pre- 
venting a riot and preventing a breach of peace, if a man on the 
curbstone sees 2 procession pass by with the banner of the United 
States at the head of the procession, and he damus the flag of 
the United States, calls it a damned dirty rag, what difference 
does it make whether the man who does that is a citizen of the 
United States or is an alien, a neutral alien, or an enemy alien? 
What difference does it make in one ease more than the other? 
It is liable to lead to a riot and breach of the peace. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is; certainly. It does not make any dif- 
ference in the essential immorality or impropriety of the act. 
I think that ought to be punished in both cases. The Senator’s 
constant solicitude is to preserve the peace and good order of 
the communities where these utterances are made, His anxiety 
can be no greater than mine. I have been through, I think, 
three well-established riots that have been conducted—the short- 
est two days and the longest extending over a period of three 
weeks; one in Chicago and some elsewhere. I am as anxious 
that the good order of the communities in the different States 
of the Union shall be preserved, I think, as anybody can well be. 
I am bearing two scars on my person received in riots. I was 
hit at one time with a coupling pin in a railroad riot. I have 
some practical knowledge of the spirit of the mob, not only in 
quelling it but in going about it sometimes to serve process when 
there was some difficulty in the particular locality from which 
I came. Mob law is recognized as an imminent danger at all 
times. 

We know that in such times as these we are especially Hable 
to incur the prejudices of numbers of people who collect upon 
very slight provocation, and sometimes the provocation, it is 
true, is great. It is the police power of the State that must 


check it. The property of aliens is burned, their persons out- 
raged, their lives taken constantly, in different parts of the 
United States. That is because of the weakness of the police 
powers of the several States. If ever these powers of the 
States shall decree that they will cease, that they will be ab- 
sorbed by the central government here at Washington, it is 
because the States themselves no longer possess the virility and 
the strength that will punish these offenses and restrain sedi- 
tious acts of the kind referred to. 

I regret exceedingly that at Collinsville, III., the event oc- 
curred that has been referred to recently. I possess myself 
in patience that I can properly reach this matter in order to 
comment upon it. Robert Prager, a German born in Dresden, 
Germany, moved to the United States in 1905. At the time of 
the occurrence referred to he was residing in Collinsville, III. 
Collinsville is a mining town with a big ore smelting plant, be- 
cause of the proximity of good smelting coal with the zinc ore 
brought from the Joplin (Mo.) district. A great number of 
miners congregate in and about Collinsville. A small mining 
town known as Marysville is not far distant—a kind of a 
suburb, so to speak, of the place. My recollection now is that 
both these places, as most of these mining towns down in that 
part of Madison County, III., are, are saloon towns. 

Prager had become a member of the mine workers’ union. He 
had some difficulty in becoming a member. There were some 
difficulties after he became a member. There was some oppo- 
sition to him inside of the local union. Several controversies 
had arisen, some of them not connected with the matter of 
loyalty or of proper behavior toward the Government of the 
United States at all. 

On the occasion referred to, or a short time before, the miners 
assembled in a saloon in Collinsville, in the suburb. Their 
patriotism and desire to inflict punishment grew much more 
zealous after they had imbibed some of the products over the 
bar of that saloon. I do not know that that destroys a man's 
patriotism, but I do know that it removes the discreetness of 
conduct that ought to mark the conduct even of a loyal patriotic 
American citizen. I believe that this mob of coal miners that 
went from that saloon took the alien Prager when they were in 
a state of drunkenness. It was a drunken mob masquerading 
in the guise of patriotism. The mob itself was a greater dis- 
grace to Madison County, III., and to republican government 
than any contemptuous, profane, or scurrilous language that 
could be employed by anyone, alien or citizen. 

A telegram was read here, Mr. President, from Siegel, the. 
mayor of Collinsville. The telegram is a disgrace to Collins- 
ville and its municipal government. It is to me an indication of 
the abject cowardliness of the mayor. Why did not he protect 
the victim? He is anxious to place his failure to perform his 
duty to the lack of law. What good does law do in the hands 
of a spineless mayor who is mainly concerned about his reelec- 
tion? I have no high regard for Mr. Siegel whatever in view 
of the conditions. 

I have heard the jest many times on a sober subject that the 
shooting of a negro inside of the city limits in a certain State 
was not an offense calling for the assailant to be punished for 
murder, but he was simply fined for shooting in the city limits; 
that is all there was toit. That practically was what happened 
in Mr. Prager’s case—a ghastly tragedy by the inefficiency of 
municipal government, ` 

The police followed this drunken mob to the edge of the city, 
where the city limits of Collinsville end. There are four police- 
men in that town to preserve the peace. That magnificent con- 
stabulary followed to the city limits; they said they had no 
jurisdiction beyond it; and the mob was allowed to wreak its 
bloody purpose upon the helpless victim. It was a drunken 
mob. I do uot know just what they drank, but I shall find out 
in due season. More than likely they were filled with the 
celebrated product “that made St. Leuis famous.“ 

Mr. NELSON. Evidently they were not filled with grape 
juice. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. They were not filled with grape juice of 
the Bryan brand. [Laughter.] It was more exhilarating; it 
aroused their patriotism to a greater pitch. I have my sus- 
picions that some of it came from the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association, and probably some was a left-oyer stock from 
Peoria, III., with its celebrated product. At any rate, these 
lusty patriots, who were so outraged, committed this act. I 
have no apologies to make for Mr. Prager; he made a mistake; 
he owed this country a better return for the protection it had 
given him and the laws that had thrown their protecting arm 
about him and the occupation that gave him the chance to make 
a living and better wages than he had received in his own 
country that he left 13 years ago; I have no apology to make 
for him; neither have I any apologies for the mayor, who 
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lifted not a hand, who did not even liberally construe the law of 
Illinois, to preyent the lawless conduct of this drunken mob 
that sought the blood of this victim. 

What else? That is bad enough. How could you blame those 
ignorant men in the mob who were inflamed with liquor when 
authorities of greater moment have done and said things that 
lent them encouragement? 

Madison County has a sheriff, who is a general peace officer. 
I happen to know him. I want these facts to go into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record. The story has never been told; and I will 
take the time of the Senate to tell it. The sheriff, under our 
law, is the general peace officer for the entire county. He pos- 
sesses unlimited power to summon as a posse every able- 
bodied citizen in the county to preserve the peace. This poor, 
drunken outfit, most of whom could hardly intelligently speak 
the English language, thought they were justified, no doubt, in 
going to any limit they saw fit. The sheriff of Madison County 
himself was once fined $500 for violation of the order of a 
Federal court in that district; and he was fined under such con- 
ditions as showed an open, contemptuous, scurrilous effort on 
his part to set aside and nullify an order of the court. Let me 
briefly state what he did: 

There was a strike on in an industrial plant in Madison 
County, which takes a great deal of the overflow from St. 
Louis, at Granite City. The Niedringhaus Granite Works are 
there. Many of the iron and steel industries have overflowed 
on that side. When the industrial plant got into trouble over 
an open shop, working conditions, and the like, they obtained 
an injunction from the Federal court. They were inhibited 
from interfering with the operation of the plant. Pickets were 
thrown around outside of the prohibited area. Every man who 
went into the plant to work in the morning was stopped by the 
pickets and told not to go in; that he was associating himself 
with “scab labor”; that it was dangerous; that a number of 
the workmen had been beaten up and some shot—which was 
true—the pickets using the various arguments that belong to 
that form of controversy, with which we are all familiar. 

Matters reached such a pass that a deputy factory inspector, 
representing the governor of the State, at his request, went 
down to investigate conditions. He started to goin. The dep- 
uty sheriff, representing the sheriff of the county, arrested the 
factory inspector. The inspector made himself known. He 
was laughed at; he was continued under arrest and searched. 
Because of his police powers, he carries weapons. His weapons 
were taken away from him and he was told to beat a retreat 
and to go back home where he came from. That is all he 
could do, 

The Federal judge, being somewhat curious to know to what 
extent the local authorities would proceed, sent a deputy 
marshal down to investigate. The doughty sheriff arrested the 
deputy marshal at the same time and place, proceeded to search 
him, removed his weapons, gave him the same friendly advice, 
that he was an undesirable citizen in a danger zone, so to 
speak, and to beat a hasty retreat for headquarters. The 
marshal went back and reported. 

The next thing, a squad from the court went down and ar- 
rested the sheriff and all of his assistants and brought them 
up. They were tried for contempt. They were not tried by a 
judge, but they were tried by a jury, in accordance with the 
law that Congress at one time passed. The sheriff was con- 
victed almost immediately by the jury. It was an outrageous 
ease of the abuse of power by a peace officer of Madison 
County. That is the kind of sheriff there is in Madison 
County to encourage these drunken men, who can scarcely 
understand the English language, to go abroad and commit 
acts of violence of the kind I have described. Who set the ex- 
ample of lawlessness? 

Not many days ago, jn Hillsboro, Montgomery County, III., a 
boy within the draft age went down to St. Louis and enlisted in 
the Navy. He was examined and accepted. He came home, 
the recruiting officer telling him that they would assign him to 
duty in a short time. He came back to Hillsboro. His father 

and mother lived there. Montgomery likewise is a mining 
country; coal mines are scattered all over the county. The 
night of his return a rumor was bruited around in the neighbor- 
hood that an I. W. W. had been seen to go to this young re- 
cruit’s home. The rumor spread, as those things do. Presently 
an armed mob went to the house. They knocked roughly on 
the door, The young fellow went to the door, opened it, and 
saw men with angry countenances. He closed the door and 
attempted to keep them out. His father and mother were in bed. 
He asked the men to retire. He became frightened and got a 
gun. About that time one of the mob climbed in through a 
window that he had raised. The boy shot him. He did not 
know who these men were—whether they were burglars, thieves, 
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or what not. The man shot was not wounded to kill; he will 
recover; but about that time some one of the mob through an 
open window shot this young recruit, who was awaiting service in 
the Navy, and the day following he died in the hospital, It was 
found that same night, and after the boy was mortally wounded, 
that the mob was entirely mistaken; that nothing of the kind 
that was rumored had ever occurred; that no I. W. W. had 
gone to his house; but some idle rumor had gained circulation, 
causing the tragedy to which I have referred. 

Would such a case as that be helped by anything in the lan- 
guage contained here—“ scurrilous, contemptuous, abusive” 
conduct? Here is the difficulty in all such cases. It is because 
the local community itself is intrinsically wrong and does not 
enforce the laws of the community. I never have had any 
apology for mobs in my section of the country; I have none now. 
~ East St. Louis last summer was a horrible example of such 
an instance. The first Senator who denounced it in proper 
terms here was the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoatas] ; and 
in fitting words he stigmatized those outrageous acts as they 
deserved. I wish to say that I think 55 convictions have been 
had of those lawless men engaged in all kinds of occupations, 
Some of them are high in authority in union labor in East St. 
Louis; some are employees of the packing houses and of the 
factories; but they have been convicted and given all the way 
from 30 days in jail and fines, up to five years or more in the 
penitentiary. Such laws as the one proposed here will not 
change conditions; they will not make less frequent mobs of that 
kind and the consequent tragedies. What we want here, what 
we must have, is a more awakened public sentiment in the 
States and communities where these things occur. We may pass 
laws here in endless profusion, but they will make no change. 
We can not usurp the police powers of a State; they must be 
administered by the local authorities in whatever form the 
State legislature delegates the sovereign power of the State in 
local matters, to the different counties or municipalities. That 
is what is the matter in our States. In every instance where 
a mob has acted it has been because the people themselves elect 
sheriffs and mayors, and maintain police departments who pas- 
sively acquiesce in acts of lawlessness by the vicious and idle, 
by men claiming to represent the holy cause of union labor 
or other causes. By passive acquiescence and tolerance condi- 
tions have gone from bad to worse until they have wound up in 
bloodshed. I know the genesis, the development, and the end 
of mobs. There never was a time that I have seen a mob when 
a hundred resolute men, whose hearts were right, could not have 
stopped it in its inception if they had been on the ground under 
a leader determined to quell the rising disturbance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mir Kuna in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Will the Senator tell me how many people 
were murdered in the riots at Bast St. Louis? 

Mr. SHERMAN, That never will be definitely known, Mr. 
President. 

‘a Mr. McCUMBER. Well, can the Senator give me a general 
ea? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; I think 110 people lost their lives 
directly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And for the murder of 110 people some 
few persons have been imprisoned for as many as five years. 
Does the Senator point with pride toward that example of 
justice in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I do not; I have no pride in it; I am simply 
stating the facts. It is so much more than usual I am en- 
couraged, I say, though, that that is a much better result 
than most riotous communities can point to, for usually they 
never punish anybody at all for anything. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I might suggest to the Senator that I 
am not sure that there would have been meted out something 
nearer to justice if another mob had organized and hung all 
the murderers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think so; I think they were richly de- 
serving of the same outrages that they inflicted upon their 
victims. No one can read of the death of even this alien 
enemy, if I may call him that, without feeling that this intoxi- 
cated mob was guilty of a crime whatever he might have done. 

Prager’ und a long “ proclamation,” in which he 
stated his le io the’ Gaited States end to union labor and told 
of his difficulty in entering the miners’ union 

That is a matter of local history there— 4 

Before the ro was placed about his neck Prager wrote the fol- 


lowing note in German; 


1918. 
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“Cart HENRY PRAGER, 
Dresden, Germany. 


“Dear Pannxrs: I must on this the 4th day of April, 1918, die. Pray 
for me, my dear parents, This is my last letter and testament. 
“Your dear son and brother, 


„ ROBERT PAUL PRAGER.” 
Here are some of the things that Prager did: 


It was also discovered that he registered for the Army draft on June 5 
last, and that in April, 1917, he caused the arrest of a man on a dis- 
loyalty charge. His friends assert that he was radical in his views on 
socialism, but when the United States entered the war he declared he 
was “All for America,” 

Concede that Prager was an alien enemy, however, and that 
punishment was due him, I submit that hanging him under the 
conditions disclosed was a deliberate, willful act of murder, and 
the men guilty of it themselves ought to be hung under the laws 
of Ilinois. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has very eloquently pointed 
out the fact that the mob that hung Prager was inflamed by 
strong drink, and that is usually so in the case of mobs—not 
always, but usually. While this is somewhat foreign to the 
discussion, I will ask the Senator why, when the President of 
the United States is so anxious for us to be loyal—and he is 
right about that—he has not exercised the power that Congress 
placed in his hands to forbid the use of grain in the manufacture 
of beer, and thus accomplish two valuable purposes—one, in- 
creasing the food supply, and the other, lessening the output of 
beer, which the men who are alleged to be disloyal are very 
much in the habit of using? Can the Senator give any reason 
why that is not done? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I apprehend not, except that in States like 
Wisconsin, which contains the city of Milwaukee, the home of 
various brands of beer that have “made Milwaukee famous 
around the world,” the brewers are men who must be considered 
in elections. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will remember the fact that 
Congress was ready to put that inhibition in the statute, but 
an appeal was made that it had better be left in the hands of 
the President. That was done, and no action has been taken 
since the law was enacted. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; that is the record. 

Mr, GALLINGER. It has astonished me that, in view of the 
fact that we are asked to limit our food supply—and I notice 
in the newspapers to-day we are going to be asked to limit it 
still further for the purpose of feeding the allies—the President 
of the United States does not see that the food supply can be 
largely increased by saying to the brewers of this country that 
they can not have any more grain out of which to manufacture 
beer and thereby, in addition to conserving the food supply, 
lessening the use of an article which inflames the brain and 
leads directly to breaches of the law. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir; the Senator is correct about that; 
and I might just as well say what I want to on that subject 
now, because if this bill in the form that it is written becomes a 
law I will never be able to say it outside the Senate Chamber 
without being arrested. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to make that very sugges- 
tion, that I thought that I would take advantage of saying that 
before this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; that is a very wise precaution to 
take, although the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has a very limited 
circulation, particularly under recent printing orders; but still 
the suggestion will be in the Recorp. I suppose it will be ex- 
cluded from the mails, for I am satisfied that the Postmaster 
General, if this bill should become a law, would believe that 
he had power to exclude from the mails any copies of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp containing any suggestions of this kind. 

The power referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire 
was given. The President, I think it is reasonably certain, 
is a part of tle form of Government of the United States, 
especially in war times; and if we asked these questions, it 
would be regarded as a criticism. I will say that if he had 
exercised the power vested in him to prohibit the brewing of 
beer from food grains, instead of Wisconsin voting for the 
election of Mr. Lenroor by 10,000 or 12,000 it would have 
voted for him by 35,000 or 40,000. The brewers would have 
resented it so they would have voted accordingly. 

Milwaukee is the greatest “wet” city in the United States in 
that it is the source of supply of the malt liquor. Outside of 
St. Louis, where, I believe, the Anheuser-Busch is said to be 
the largest brewery in the world, the greatest malt-liquor brew- 
ing city is Milwaukee. It would not do to lose this yote. I do 


not want to talk politics; you can not get any political argu- 
ment out of anybody on the question; you can get “wet” and 
“dry” arguments, but you can not get one on the political situa- 
tion. However, what the Senator from New Hampshire sug- 
gests will not be done, and no proclamation will be issued stop- 
ping the brewing of malt liquor from food grains in this country 
until after the November, 1918, elections. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, 70,000,000 bushels of food grains were used in 
the brewing of beer in 1917 and about 40,000,000 bushels were 
used in the distilling of liquor before the prohibition of dis- 
tilled liquors went into effect. The 70,000,000 bushels include 
barley, which is the main malting grain, rice, and corn. Prac- 
tically 10,000,000 bushels of these food grains are used. Barley 
is a substitute for wheat flour, and a very healthful substitute. 
My recollection is—I am quoting now from memory, subject to 
correction—that about 45,000,000 bushels of barley were used in 
malting last year, and possibly more than that. Much of this 
is sent abroad. Some of the barley we ship abroad in order 
that England may use it in brewing beer in that country. I 
understand that habits are more liberal there, and that the use 
of beer is not looked upon as we look upon it here in many 
cases; but nevertheless the fact remains that some 70,000,000 
bushels were used last year when it ought to have been saved 
for bread. Under this bill such a criticism could not be made 
on any platform. It would be regarded as interfering with the 
prosecution of the war, because the Commander in Chief has 
decided to use 70,000,000 bushels of breadstuffs in brewing malt 
liquor and it is nobody else’s business, as he has the power to do 
so; and if a deputy marshal sat in the audience and I made the 
statement that the President was not conserving food supplies 
and was not exercising the power vested in him for the welfare 
of the United States, but, on the contrary, to its detriment, I 
would be subject to arrest under this bill, because the President 
is a department of the Government, he is the head and the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, and so on. 

I know what these marshals will do. I have seen them in 
operation. They are scattered around, hordes of them, all over 
the country, each of them anxious to distinguish himself. In 
Florida, in March, a man with a German name, from a North- 
ern State, went down to Palm Beach. He thought that was a 
real hot country all the time, and so one morning he put on 
the usual Palm Beach suit and went out; but a norther had 
struck that section of the country, and he nearly froze to death 
before he got back. When he reached the boat landing he said 
with considerable disgust, “ Damn such a country as this,” and 
was arrested by a local deputy who stood there, under the 
espionage act, on the ground that his statement reflected upon 
the form of government of the United States, when he simply 
meant that the Florida climate was not what he supposed it to 
be. [Laughter.] He had to go to all the trouble and humilia- 
tion of furnishing bond and employing a lawyer. He had the 
misfortune to inherit a German name from his German parents, 
but he himself was as good a citizen as there is anywhere in this 
country. The same thing can be done by any deputy marshal 
in any kind of an audience. 

James A. Petersen was arrested five days ago in Minreapolis, 
Minn. I do not know whether the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Netson] knows him or not. I do not know anything about 
him. It was alleged that he was interfering with the enlistment 
or draft law. He was a candidate for United States Senator in 
the coming Republican primaries, and made some public ad- 
dress which was conceived to interfere with the enlistment of 
men, and therefore he was arrested for violating the draft law. 
What these same numerous gentry would do when a political 
campaign is on, if this bill becomes n part of the espionage 
law, nobody knows. I apprehend that it is designed to prevent 
full, fair discussion of governmental questions in the cam- 
paign, and will be so used. 

The first thing that a campaigner must provide himself with— 
and some of them are Democrats as well as my associate 
Republicans here—is a liberal number of blank petitions for 
writs of habeas corpus when he starts out in a camprign. They 
all follow the usual formula. You will have to get a great 
number of them, make carbon copies, have your lawyer handy, 
take him with you, and be ready the instant vou are arrested 
to go before some court and apply for a writ of habeas corpus 
to liberate yourself in order to keep your next date. Why, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] will have the same trouble; 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] will have the same 
trouble. 

I have been called a copperhead three times by newspaper 
editors in Illinois because I did not vote for every kind of a 
measure written by departments and sent into this Chamber. 
I will not do it. The editors have never called me that to my 
face. I invite them severally to do so. There may be a breach 
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of the peace and somebody will be the victor when the smoke 
of conflict rolls away, but it will be a little bit more exciting 
than writing on a pad with a lead pencil in the editorial sanctum 
by the time they get through with it. I invite them to repeat it 
in my presence when I go home, 

I have no lost time to make up on patriotism, Mr. President. 
My earliest recollection is of my people coming ome from the 
Civil War. I have no lost time; I have no ancestors that ever 
tried to destroy the Union, and I thank the Lord equally that all 
of us have forgotten the time that that happened, and are here 
together now as a united American people. But I take it very 
illy from those who criticize me and use those epithets that they 
themselves have never manifested any desire to save the coun- 
try themselves until they suddenly wrap the mantle of patriot- 
ism around them and become patriots for pelf and office they 
now hold. My attachment to our country is not based on my 
ability to hold an appointive office. Some of the clamorous ones 
are Republicans. I do not care what office they hold or what 
ticket they vote; but some of those who are talking of their ex- 
ceeding patriotism have but little to prove it. “Patriotic is as 
patriotic does,“ and I measure the lip service of patriots of that 
kind by the practical effects of their acts. 

Here is an article published in the New York Times of yes- 
terday, Sunday, April 7, 1918. I have no quarrel with the New 
York papers. I look on them just as I do on other papers. 
Sometimes they are right and sometimes they are wrong. If 
they have any reasons, I like to listen to them. If they have 
any abuse, I do not care to take it. I do not read it; life is 
too short. But here is an article headed: “ Baker and his task,” 
and a picture on one side of Edwin M. Stanton and on the other 
side of Newton D. Baker. I am not a phrenologist, and I do 
not have very much use for that alleged science, but if I were 
starting out to conquer the Kaiser and had to choose between 
those two men, I would not hesitate a moment. If they were 
both reincarnated on earth and I could choose between them 
for fighting heads, I would not hesitate a moment in the choice. 

This article, which is by Albert Bushnell Hart, goes on to say 
a great many things, It asks some very pointed questions, It 
is, in effect, an attack upon our form of government as admin- 
istered in time of war. It is not anything else. It could not be 
construed in any other way. If that article were published in 
the New York Times after this amendment becomes a law, some 
responsible head of that newspaper would be in durance vile 
by the time the newspaper was at the stands in the morning; 
and Albert Bushnell Hart himself would be called to answer a 
charge of attacking the form of government and lending aid and 
comfort to the enemy by such criticisms. 

I referred to the article in the North American Review on the 
same official, in which George Harvey does practically the same 
thing. There will be an end of this. 

Great Britain has lasted to this time because she encourages 
open discussion. Anything that is calculated to interfere with 
the prosecution of the war I think we ought to include. I have 
no objections to it, and I would be glad to vote for it; but I do 
not want, under the guise of such an amendment, to make it im- 
possible for a discussion of public measures to be held in this 
country. In the heat of a campaign, when we have differences 
of opinion—not always of a partisan character, because they 
cross lines a good deal, and go from one party to the other, and 
sometimes the novice in the zeal of his conversion is the most 
offensive in his criticisms of anybody on the platform—when 
these things happen, then some of the provisions of this bill will 
be availed of. It is then that we will find that we have lost the 
freedom of the press and of speech. 

Congress has no power to regulate freedom of speech, except 
so far as it interferes with the progress of the war or with some 
of the responsible agents in conducting the war. That is left 
to the States. The amendment, one of the first 10 amendments 
adopted, provides that Congress shall make no law establishing 
religion, or prohibiting the freedom of speech, or freedom of the 
press. That is an inhibition on Congress. It reserves that right 
to the States. It is the history of the first 10 amendments, as 
everyone knows, that they were adopted for the purpose of 
hedging in the power of the States and preserving them from 
destruction at the hands of a centralized government. They 
were Jefferson’s Amendments. They were the amendments of 
the earlier time, for the purpose of preserving the local powers 
reserved to the States against the encroachments of a strong 
centralized government. 

Mr. President, in the present form of the bill I can not 
bring myself to support it. If some amendments were adopted, 
so that disloyalty can be punished, so that resident aliens may 
be made subject to any of the laws either of the State or of 
Congress with reference to the matters mentioned in this bill 
or its amendments, or extending their punishment to anything 


under the espionage bill, if you want to cover it by a blanket 
provision, I have no objection to that. I am for it. I think 
it ought to be done. But to go beyond that, and interfere with 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of the press, which I 
regard as essential to the preservation of our form of goyern- 
ment, I think is going where we ought not to tread. 

There are some further things, Mr. President, which I should 
like to say, but because of lack of time I do not think more 
ought to be taken here. I trust that amendments will be of- 
fered, along the lines that I have tried to suggest, that will 
make this a more tolerable bill in order that some of us may 
vote for it. I realize fully the invidious criticisms that are 
offered against one who opposes a bill of this character, and 
while I should very much like to be in accord with my critics, 
yet I would prefer the criticisms to surrendering my convictions 
in regard to the support of such a measure as this. 

I ask permission to print at the end of my remarks, without 
reading, the article from the New York Times to which I have 
referred, and the letter from which I read, referring to the rent- 
ing by the department of the Government of a house in this city. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Sunday, April 7, 1918.1 
BAKER AND HIS TASK—HE HAS DONE MANY GOOD THINGS, SAYS HARVARD 
HISTORIAN, BUT DOES NOT DO HIMSELF JUSTICE AS SECRETARY OF 


WAR. 
(By Albert Bushnell Hart.) 


Could you give us your attention for a few minutes, Mr. Secretary 
of War? It's this way: We know that you are a tireless public servant, 
a laborious executive, a busy man, e. moment of whose time is 
precious; but, then, we are busy, too, and on the same job. You will 
not refuse to give ear to what millions of your fellow servants of the 
Public have in their minds and would say if they had the chance. 

We bear testimony to your courtesy and good sense; we are -good- 
tempered, too, and feel no personal hostility to a man who has given 
evidence of a desire to deserve well of the Republic. Only it's this 
way with us: We want to have certain — done; we believe they 
ought to be done; and they've got to be done! Yet you are not doing 


First of all, we have a right to discuss what you are doing and not 
doing, because you are our hired man; you are a inted by the Presi- 
dent for our benefit, to perform our service, su t to our eventual 
decision as to whether you have done the best that can be done. There 
can be no question of our right to inquire into your ce, through 
Congress. pean public meetings, and through the press. The United 
States of America, and all that in them is, belong to the people of the 
United States of America, and they have an absolute right at all times 
to know what goes on in the public service, barring the o nce o 
secrecy with regard to military, naval, and, possibly, diplomatic affairs, 
80 long as secrecy is for the public interest. 

It's this way: The t constructive operations of the War Depart- 
ment, such as the drafting and assembling of troops, their fitting out, 
the manufacture of of submarines, of airplanes, of rifles are mat- 
ters that can not be kept secret, and, as a matter of fact, are probably 
known in more detail and accuracy to our enemies than to most people 
in the United States. 

A meek individual in Massachusetts within a few days wrote to a 


Boston Lip aah “If the people do not know all the facts, and I agree 
that they do not, why should they? The le have intrusted the con- 
duct of their war to their Government, an ey must permit the Goy- 


ernment to use its best judgment. he Government may have made 
mistakes, but it has made no mistake in withholding facts that might 
have depressed the le and made them dissatisfied. Any newspaper 
that criticizes the a tration on that score is animated by destruc- 
tive partisanship, or something worse.“ ` 

It's this way with such : Any attempt to treat those matters as 


sacred subjects, which must not be mention 


g that some 
rnished with 


honest and pa 
filing of the last income-tax re è 
not undertake the ungracious task of wri 
best in the sphere to which Providence has a 
not claim the ability to carry on a departmen 
to run a newspaper or a university. It's this way: The question at 
issue is not whether you are doing your best, but whether anybody 
in the United States could do better; for this is not a time to be 
satisfied with even the best work of a good man if it is not up to the 
needs of the country. In this crisis we need and are entitled to 
a Secretary of War that knows how to handle large numbers of men on 
a at variety of converging tasks. 

Fou have lived a respectable and useful life for 46 years; but previous 
to your appointment your sole national service was as private secre- 
tary to the Postmaster General, and your responsible administrative 
experience was gained as * solicitor of Cleveland for nine years and 
mayor for four henge? It might be said that being mayor of Cleveland 
is like learning the Russian language; when you have got that far any- 
thing else in the same line is easy. evertheless, where have you had 

8 to show the master mind of the administrator who appoints 
the tasks for a hundred other men and combines their activity into a 
harmonious effective whole? Grover Cleveland could do that; Presi- 
dent Harper, of Chicago University, could do that; James J. Hill could 


triotle, or else I should 
this article; I do my 
inted me, But I do 
of war any more than 
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do it; Edwin M. Stanton could do it; can you do it? If you can, why 
have you not done it? You are a man capable of rendering great service 
to your country in many administrative posts; you are not A yen 
sell justice at the h of the War Department. We might 1 you 
as a brother-in-law better than as a husband. 

The proof of ihis statement is what you yourself say about your 
department and its work. As recently as January 3, before the Senate 
committee, you assured that committee, and through it the United 
States, that the airplane manufacture was going forward well and that 
airplanes were being ship to France. On that point we may accept 
the testimony of Senator Lopes, of Massachusetts, in the CoxncressionaL 
RECORD of rch 26, as a statesman of great experience, a member of 

rtant committees, with especial advantages for securing even un- 
willing information from the departments, and a reputation for saying 
nothing which be can not back up with proof. He is a better witness 
orca tp because he plainly knows more about your department than 
you do. 

And this is what he says: “The Secretary of War spoke a short 
time ago of our beginning to send fighting planes to France. He said 
the number was small, but we had begun to send them. We returned 
at that time the two French models which we had had here, Since 
then I believe one American plane has gone; it may be on the water 
now ; it may have been landed—we have not a fighting plane in France. 
The front where our men are is not defended in the air. We have 
spent $840,000.000 for airplanes in the past year and we have not a 

hting plane in France. The facts I have recited in regard to air- 
planes are known to Germany, It is time our — understood them.“ 

Then there ts the question of guns, which s been before your de- 
ech ever since you assumed office March 9, 1916. This is what 

nator Lopes says, and it is God's truth: “ We have no guns in 
France except a few old coast guns which we sent out early, and for 
which the French are making carriages. We are using French guns. 
That is the hard fact." 

Senator Porxpextrer, of Washington, who is not always in agreement 
with Lopar, summed the whole thing up in a sentence: The substan- 
tial fundamental fact in the situation is that we have been engaged 
for a year in this war, which the Senator from Massachusetts says 
may ultimately result in a struggle for the ind dence of this Na- 
tion, and that we have no airplanes. hat is all there is about it.” 

Now, let us bring this issue to a head, so that there may be no mis- 
taks. We who censure your administration of the War Department 
do not claim that you are responsible for making airplanes and big 
guns with your own hands, nor for the failure of the men directly in 
charge of the work to come up to the scratch. It's this way: You are 
the man who took the responsibility of the War Department and 
8 bound yourself to the N to know what was going on in 
your departmen . In the one branch of your service where 
speeding up see: possible and where the result of the ing up 
might turn the scale in Europe. You further made yourself Mergen - 
ble by roseate promises and prognostications, Therefore we hold you 

onally responsible for a failure to follow up your own orders; to 
— N Sg yourself whether they were up to the expectations that you 
eld ou 

All these distinctions between light flying planes and hea battle 
planes mean nothing to us. What we want is airplanes that will 
protect our soldicrs and aid our allies on the front; and up to the 26th 
of March, nearly a full year after the outbreak of war, ay two such 
airplanes had been constructed and shi . Even on that point the 
Committee on Public Information permitted a trick of camouflage to 
be played. It would be unjust to hold Mr. Creel responsible for the 
sen ng eas of pictures of airplanes with the statement that hun- 
dreds ve ra bane been gA y — Our factories have already reached 
W roduction, and thousands upon thousands will follow.” 

hen it ed out that the pi were p pus of g 
panes and not battle planes at all, and that the accompanying informa- 

ion was false and m usain Mr. Creel was right in putting the re- 
. on Mr. Rubel. r. Rubel pushed it further back on one 
ſtrunsky, who had volplaned the story for hanes ogee oe 

e sho 


rs out of the 
empyrean heights of his own misinformation. d like to know 
whether Strunsky is still on the job. 

Camouflage seems the order of the day. In the same 1 
find Ed N. Hurley quoted in a speech before the National e 

e as saying that, Of this total steel co’ 2,121 
dead-weight tons, or approximately 28 per cent, has been — ed; 
that is, the p for steel ships has advanced 28 per cent oward 
completion.” Then he goes on to boast of the re of the German 
and Austrian ships and the opening of shipyards with a “ total of 298 
steel building ways.” He absolut blinks the fact that “ per cent 
completed“ means only two brand-new ships launched; and apparently 
he inciudes in the tage the completion of ships which had been 
laid down without any agency of the United States Government more 
than a year before our war with Germany broke out. 

Fortunately you are not responsible for the 3 but you 
are responsible for the same gross fault as that of Mr. Hurley, namely, 
a disinclination to tell the country clearly just what you 
and what you have not done; an inability to secure coordination such 
as will enable you to bring to pass what you undertake. 
tases 22 ogo many ana Spee le ios ai 2 tar, 

e coun s y gra „such as . es, the draft, 
the rapid building of cantonments, the officers’ training camps, the 
organization of the various 3 branches of service. We condole 
with you on the piteous suffering which a Secretary of War must have 
undergone in the knowledge that some artillery regiments drilled for 
months in camps without a single feld gun W which to exercise or 
use for target practice. 

It's this way: You came into the War Department under unfortunate 
circumstances, Garrison, by all accounts one of the best 
administrators in the country resigned his 18100 as Secretary of War 
on February 10, 1916, because the milltar bill upon which Congress 
insisted and which the President did not feel like making an issue was, 
in his judgment, inadequate and not calculated for the defense of the 
country. he proof of his goa judgment is that the vital parts of 
that act had to be changed ore a real army could be raised. You 
came in because you were willing to work under that act. 

Perhaps you are no more blamable than half a dozen of your prede- 
eessors for not shrieking into the ears of Congress the military de- 
ficiencies of the Army, except that you must have realized that the 
clouds of war were steadily darkening. What did you do, or urge, or 
insist on, or threaten to resign if it were not done, in the way of pre- 

the United States for a war which was always possible and 
y grew probable? How was it that 
was declared, knowing that the 

did not possess a war airplane or 


ve done 


ou were so debonnaire 
States of America 
heavy field 


modern not 
one movable siege cannon such as brought about the fall of Selgium 
(possibly there were a few such in the arsenals, but that made little dif- 
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ference, because there were said to be only four flat cars capable of carry- 
ing one)? What evidence did give your unusual ability as a Sec- 
retary of War? With what tried and trained general officers did you 
habitually take counsel? 

The truth is, and everybody knows it, that the administration did not 
A 72 5 to realize that when war broke out it would be necessary to 

ght. 

Perhaps Congress and the people could not have been brought to the 
point of making preparation in advance of actual war. We criticize 
ourselves as well as gou for not being able to rend the signs of the 
times. But it’s just this way: We were not Secretaries of War, whose 
reason for being was a superior judgment and foresight. We are only 
humble constituents. ; 

What has this lack of foresight before the war and hindsight during 
the war cost the people of the United States? Vast sums in money. 
Fo million dollars spent in airplanes might build 84,000 airplanes 
at $10,000 each—of course, part of that sum remains to be nded 
on the service. Henry Ford knows what he is talking about when he 
undertakes to build 500,000 automobiles, at $500 each retail; or when 
he declares that 00,000 tractors can be built in six months. The War 
Department has not known what it was talking about in its forecast 
as to the probable work of the contractors under Government pressure. 

It’s this way: What makes us hot under the collar is not that the 
work has been slow, but that you have been slow to find out that it 


has been slow. 

Still our feelings are not poured out to the full. What are airplanes 
for, big guns and rifles, a: soldiers to carry the rifles, trucks to 
carry the soldiers, and ships to carry the trucks? Ali that is not a 
Palm Beach race against time, it is an effort to bring the physical forces 
of the Nation to r against the Hun, against the national enemy, 
against a dreadfol danger to democracy, against the ruin of civiliza- 
tion. We admit that you are a sport, have the personal bearing 
of a gentleman, have shown excellent temper in trying circumstances— 
that does not satisfy. 

It's this way with us: We want to win the war. 
men to get to the war; and the one branch of the service in which a 
creat advantage could be gained by a proper combination of food and 
steel and aluminum and cloth, with a comparatively small amount of 
man power, was in the airplanes. If we could have put 84,000 or 8,400 
airplanes on the front, ore the recent German drive, the Huns could 
not have made that awful bulge in the allied defense. 

In the matter of airplanes you were not able to bring the desired 
result about. 

James J. Hill could have brought it about. 

Theodore Roosevelt would have brought it about. 

Leonard Wood would have brought it about. 

Lindley M. Garrison would have brought it about. 

That's the way it looks to us. G as you are, you are not up to 


the job. A 
hose 1 hour of the day a two-star serv- 
ice pin. It's my job that the lives of young men, which are the frank- 
incense and myrrh of national patriotism, shall be given to the best 
purpose ; that they shall be provided with the best equipment for offense 
and defense, with the best arms; that they shall be protected by the 
best big eens; that they shall have the advantage of the best airplane 
service obtainable. Furthermore, some of them are going to the aid 
of our distressed brethren overseas, in the most dangerous battle of the 
war, and sppereeds they must go without a le battle plane of ours 
to detect enemy's approach and to join them the fight for liberty. 
My boys, everybody's boys, are entitled to the t 
farsighted, expe ced, etic, powerful Secretary 
be found among 100,000, of Americans. It’s this way, Mr. Baker: 
You do not measure up to that standard! 

Eprror’s nors.—In reference to Prof. Hart's quotations from Sena- 
tors LODGE and POINDEXTER, it should be stated that there have been 
unofficial denials of the alrpiane charges. It is asserted by administra- 
tion supporters that the situation is not so bad as was pictured by the 
two Senators and that they spoke without full knowledge of the facts.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 4, 1918. 
Miss S. L. KEYSER, 


No. 29 B Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mapam : Referring to your contract with this department, dated 
November 18, 1916, leasing to bie premises No. 31 B Street NW. from 
month to month at a compensation of $5 per month, I have to state that 
the f the d t show that pu only paid rent for the 


records 0: epartmen 
premises up to and including March 1 . I have therefore to 


advise you that, ctarchsing the right reserved to the Government in the 
contract, you will be required to vacate said premises within seven days 
from the date of this notice, and any and all of your effects in the 
building should be removed by that time. From and after the iration 
of said period the building in question has been leased to Mrs. Mary B. 


King at a rental of $30 per month. 
Respectfully, E. J. Ayers, Chief Olerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanxpwick] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


We wanted our 


ob? Our job. I wear ever 


Ashurst Harding Myers Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Hardwick Nelson Smoot 
rah Henderson New Sterling 

Chamberlain Hollis Nugent Stone 

Colt James Overman Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Owen Swanson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Page Thomas 
Curtis Hogg *helan Thompson 
Dillingham Kendrick Poindexter Timan 
Fall King Ransdell Trammell 
Fletcher Kirb Robinson a 
irin ae ech pent at 
* eppa arren 
Gerry M ber Sherman Weeks 
Gore McKellar Smith, Ga. Wolcott 

alo McNary Smith, Md. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Sautspury] is detained on important 
official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the necessary absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Gor¥F] on account of illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] on account of offi- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators having 
answered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the call of the roll haying 
disclosed the presence of a quorum, and being very anxious to 
close this debate and dispose of this bill, I propose a unanimous- 
consent agreement, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Secretary. The Senator from North Carolina asks unani- 
mous consent that at not later than 5 o’clock p. m., on the cal- 
endar day of Tuesday, April 9, 1918, the Senate will proceed to 
vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that may 
be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the 
bill H. R. 8753, a bill to amend section 3, title 1, of the act 
entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with foreign rela- 
tions,” and so forth, through the regular parliamentary stages 
to its final disposition; and that after the hour of 2 o’clock p. m., 
on said calendar day, no Senator shall speak more than once 
or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or 
longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, do I understand that beginning 
at 1 o'clock to-morrow debate will be confined to 10 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that 2 
o'clock is the hour named in the proposed agreement. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I expect to vote for this bill, 
although I wish to say some things about one or two of its pro- 
visions. What I wish to say about those particular provisions I 
do not regard as being of sufficient importance to delay the pas- 
sage of the bill for a moment, but there are one or two amend- 
ments pending upon which I do desire to be heard, and I do 
not want to be confined to 10 minutes. What I will have to 
say upon those amendments will not perhaps occupy more than 
30 minutes, or 40 at the utmost, but I do not desire to be shut 
off from saying what I have in mind to say with respect to them. 

If the amendment, for example—to be perfectly frank—of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] should be offered 
now, I would be willing to take it up at once, as far as I am 
concerned, and dispose of it. I am willing to take up either of 
the amendments about which I feel particularly concerned and 
dispose of them this afternoon, but if the time should be other- 
wise occupied, and if we should adjourn until to-morrow, I 
appeal to my friend, the Senator from North Carolina, not to 
deny me an opportunity of saying what I should like to say with 
respect to them. 

Every Senator here knows that I am not trying to obstruct 
the passage of the bill. I do not mean by this to say, Mr. 
President—for it would not be fair or true for me to say—that 
I approve of all the provisions of the bill, but I feel that at this 
time, and have felt all along, after reading it and going over it 
with such care as I could, that I not only would not seek in 
any way to obstruct its passage, but if the Senate desired to 
pass it I would even vote for it, although, as I say, there are 
provisions in it that do not appeal to me. But there are some 
amendments pending, Mr. President, that I should like to say 
something about before they are agreed to, and I do not wish to 
be confined to 5 or 10 minutes in expressing what I have to 
say about them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Do I understand that the Senator objects? 

Mr. STONE. I hope the Senator will not put it in that way. 
If the Senator wishes me to object: 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not want to put the 
Senator or anyone else in the position of objecting, though we 
must close this debate at some time. I want to know if we 
can not get some agreement to vote on it within the next day or 
two. We have been on it for three days, and it ought to have 
been passed in one day. 

Mr. STONE. I agree to that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator can suggest anything by 
which we can agree on a compromise, I shall be glad to have 
him do so. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if it should go over to-day, so 
far as I am individually concerned, I feel quite sure that the 
particular amendments about which I desire to speak, one of 


which I have indicated with perfect frankness, and I will indi- 
cate the other—oh, well, no matter —I wish just time enough 
to express my views with respect to it; and if the bill goes 
over and they are offered to-morrow, as I should think they 
might naturally be, in the ordinary course, whatever the vote 
of the Senate may be will end the matter with me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, while the Senator from North 
Carolina is considering a modification of the proposed agree- 
ment, I desire to say that I am as anxious as he can be to 
bring the bill to a conclusion; and I do not object to a vote to- 
morrow at 5 o'clock. I have had a desire to express some views 
which I hold about the measure, for I am in favor of it, with 
some modifications which are not vital to the principle involved 
in it. I have had no chance yet, however, to give my reasons 
for the belief which I hold; and I think that there ought to be 
made a part of this agreement the stipulation that at the close 
of to-day’s proceedings the Senate will take a recess until to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock, giving opportunity between 11 and 2 for 
such further discussion of the bill as Senators may desire to 
indulge, but not postponing the final disposition of the bill be- 
yond the time mentioned in the agreement. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Iam very glad to accept that; and that will 
give the Senator from Missouri time to make the speech he de- 
sires to make. 

Mr. STONE. Why, Mr. President, of course, the Senator 
from North Carolina would accept that, very naturally; but we 
meet at 11 o’clock, and, according to the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, we practically close the debate at 2. That 
would be more than agreeable to me if I got in on those three 
hours. But, Mr. President, the particular matters about which 
I wish to speak may be presented after 2 o’clock. Of course, I 
might speak of them in advance, if I could have the recognition 
of the Chair; but even as to that I must take my chance. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I think, Mr. President, if my friend will indulge 
me, that it would be better to let the bill go over until to- 
morrow. I need hardly assure him that I have no wish to ob- 
struct its passage. I have stated what I have about my atti- 
tude, but I do not wish to be shut out of presenting to my col- 
leagues some views I have with respect not to the bill itself so 
much as to pending amendments, and I do not know when the 
opportunity will come to do that. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, is now half-past 8, and I 
Will ask the Senate to sit until 6 o'clock, so that we will have six 
hours of debate. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I am ready to go on. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose the Secretary reads the proposal 
as modified by the suggestions of the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
modification. 

a CUMMINS. Does the Senator accept the suggestion I 
made? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement the following words: 

And it is further agreed that at not later than 6 o'clock of this 
calendar day the Senate will take a recess until 11 o'clock on the 
calendar day of Tuesday, April 9. 

Mr. STONE. Is that a proposal that we shall sit until 6 
o'clock to-day and then take a recess until 11? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so interprets it— 
not later than 6 o'clock. 

Mr. STONE. At not later than 6 o'clock, and then a recess 
is to be taken until 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until 11 o'clock. 

Mr. STONE. Then what? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Senate will proceed, 
as the Chair interprets the agreement, until 2 o'clock under 
general debate, at which time amendments will be considered. 

Mr. STONE. And the 10-minute rule apply? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10-minute rule will apply 
to the bill and 5 minutes to amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And when is it provided that the vote 
shall be taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote shall be taken at 5 
o'clock. 

Mr. STONE. That puts up a pretty hard proposition to me. 
One Senator, sotto voce, suggested to me that one could say a 
great deal in that time. Yes; I could say a vast deal more 
than I have any idea of saying; but I want to speak to the 
amendment when it is before the Senate. I have something to 
say to the Senate about it that I think worth while. But 
whether that is so or not, we can go on until 6 o’clock and let 
the time be consumed in the consideration of other features of 
the bill or other amendments and take a recess until 11 o'clock, 
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but I am brought at 1 o'clock or 2 o'clock to 10 minutes, and I 
um not willing to consent to that. 

I wish to say, while I am unwilling, it is not because I want 
to make a speech. God knows, I can make a speech at any 
time upon the bill when I feel under the impulse, but I want to 
enk because I think I have something to say worth while to 
the Senate for the Senate to hear, and I do not want to be shut 
off from an opportunity of doing it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not want to shut off anybody. Every- 
one knows that I have been very liberal about these matters. 
It seems to me that 6 hours’ debate and 10 minutes upon the 
bill and 5 minutes upon an amendment for every Senator ought 
to be enough and will give every Senator an opportunity to 
speak. 

Mr. STONE. I will consent to sit until 6, 7, 8 o'clock, if 
you wish—I have no objection to that—and to take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the debate go on, then, until 6 or 7. 
It may be that we can get a unanimous-consent agreement then, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I introduced an amendment the 
other day, to which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sroxe] 
has just referred. I desire to make a modification of it, so 
that it can be printed. It provided as I introduced it that— 

The use of the mails shall not be permitted to any newspaper, maga- 
zine, cr periodical, circular, or pamphlet which is printed in whole or 
in part in the German language. 

I modify it by adding the words: 


Unléss the German text is accompanied by a translation into English 
printed beside said German text and in the same issue of such news- 
papers, magazines, periodicals, circulars, and pamphlets. 

That agrees to the rule now adopted by the Post Office De- 
partment, I will give my reasons for the amendment when 
the time comes. I can not offer it at present, because we are 
now engaged in perfecting the amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The modified amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Massachusetts will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a minute. I am perfectly ready to take the sense of the 
Senute upon this very simple amendment that I have offered, 
but I think because a number of Senators were not present 
when I presented it I ought to take a moment to explain it. 

The concluding paragraph of the bill reads: 


And whoever shall advocate, favor, teach, defend, or suggest the 
doing of any of the acts or things in this section enumerated, and 
whoever shall by word or act support or favor the cause of the Ger- 
man Empire or its allies in the present war or by word or act oppose 
the cause of the United States therein, shall be punished— 


And so forth. 

The amendment I have offered suggests that in line 17 of the 
language I have just read the words “the cause of” shall be 
stricken out. If that amendment should be adopted, of course 
the same words in line 19 should then be stricken out, and I 
shall so moye. So this proposition, as modified by my amend- 
ment, if it were adopted, would read as follows: 

Whoever shall by word or act Soppar or favor the German Empire 
or its allies in the present war, or by word or act oppose the cause of 
the United States therein, shall be punished— 

And so forth. 

Mr. President, I am aware that in the minds of a good many 
Senators who take an honest view of this matter, fully as 
honest as either I or anyone else takes, they do not happen to 
agree with those on this side of the Chamber and think there 
is not much difference in the two proposals. Yet I beg the 
Senate to remember that when we are enacting a statute that 
makes spoken words a serious crime, punishable by 20. years’ 
imprisonment in penitentiaries of the United States, we can not 
be too careful in using language so simple, plain, and direct 
that it is capable of but one construction—language that is 
incapable of misconstruction and language about which there 
might not be two honest opinions. 

It is a dangerous pathway at best to make spoken words so 
serious an offense, and I am aware of many localities where 
Senators who live in those localities view it that great provoca- 
tion exists for embarking on this most dangerous course; but, 
I insist, if we are to depart from one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our jurisprudence we ought to guard the departure 
with all the care possible. 

Of course, if the cause of the German Empire and the cause 
of Germany are words synonymous with “side” in saying the 
“side” of the German Empire and the “side” of the United 
States in this war, and can mean no more than that and nothing 
else, there would be no reason whatever for the Senate to adopt 
my language and to say plainly that we are trying to legislate 
against the people who favor the German Empire and its allies 
in this war and oppose the United States in this war. 


But what is the cause of the German Government in this war? 
Under one construction of language, the construction suggested 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], it may be 
that the cause of the German Empire in this language means 
no more than the side of the German Empire in this war. If I 
were certain that the Senator only would construe the language 
and the Senate committee only that reported the language 
would construe it, I would not waste one second in advocating a 
change, because I am satisfied that is what they meant. But 
“the cause of” the German Empire in this war is qualifying 
languange. The words “the cause of” qualify the rest of it. 
There are men who think that the real cause, using the word 
“cause” in the sense of being equivalent to purpose or object 
or motive, of the German Empire in this war is commercial, 
Other people insist that it is the territorial aggrandizement in 
Europe. Still other people insist that it is world dominion, and 
that that is the German cause. 

Whe- you come to the cause of the United States in this war 
there may be even more room for difference of opinion among 
people, whom I am bound to concede are equally honest. Some 
people say the cause of the United States in this war is the 
democratization of the world. Some people say that the 
cause of the United States in this war is to make the world safe 
for democracy. Other people, dissenting from that view, be- 
lieve that the cause of this country is the assertion of our imme- 
morial and undoubted rights to freedom of the sens, and we are 
at war with Germany simply owing to the fact that Germany 
fired upon our flag and murdered our people upon the high seas. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator if he would not, 
In construing this law, give it rather a narrower meaning? Is 
it not the cause of the United States to-day tc conquer her 
cnemy? Is not that the sole cause to-day? Is it not the cause 
of the German Empire and her allies to defeat her enemies, in- 
cluding the United States? Could we not properly limit our 
construction to that view? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought I had already answered that 
question, but the Senator probably did not hear what I said 
before. That may be true. Yet this language may be con- 
strued in a totally unnecessary way. If that is all the Senator 
means, we can use the same language that is found in the 
treason statutes, universally used, adhering to eur enemies, 
giving aid and comfort and assistance to them. Why do you 
qualify it? Why use these words at all when we say people 
are helping Germany, are aiding Germany in this war? Why 
do we not say exactly what the Senator says it means? 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator another question, 
and it will help us to understand the purpose of the amend- 
ment. Suppose we strike out the words “ the cause of,“ so that 
it will read “and whoever shall by word or act support or favor 
the German Empire or its allies.” Can the Senator explain 
to me how anyone by word or act could support the Empire of 
Germany without supporting its cause, or vice versa, and 
would he punish anyone for saying something in support of 
Germany unless it in reality was in support of her cause? Let 
me elucidate it. For instance, I might think that the military 
system of Germany was a splendid system, and everyone prob- 
ably who would support a military system in the United States 
and would speak in favor of it would be speaking in favor of 
the German Empire, in favor certainly of some features of the 
action of that Empire, Yet that ought not to be a punishable 
offense. 

It is barely possible with the yery limited construction that 
some of us are giving to this language that some court might 
construe it to mean that. So, does not the Senator think that if 
he so limits the matter that it refers only to the German Em- 
pire he might be endangering the liberty of people who spoke 
in favor of some feature of the German Empire, even though they 
were bitterly opposed to the German cause? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I do not think so, because the 
language as I would leave it would mean no more and no less. 
It is neither broader nor narrower than the Senator from Wash- 
ington claims his language meant. It is neither broader nor 
narrower than the Senator from Nerth Dakota contends is the 
real meaning and intent of the words now written in the 
amendment. But if you mean no more than that, if you mean 
no less than that, and that is favoring or adhering to the Ger- 
man side and opposing or injuring the American side in this 
war, why not say so in so many words? It is diffienlt to say if 
you would give the word “cause” its broadest significance ex- 
actly what the cause on either side of some of these powers is, 
in connection with this war. I mean by that, it is difficult to 
lay down a definition that even the resphnstble rulers of those 
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Governments would agree about on either side of the battle 
Ene. If the cause is or can possibly be held to mean anything 
of that sort, in this connection, you can see the room for an 
infinite variety of constructions. It would lead to an infinite 
variety of constructions, and possibly to persecutions. I do 
not think we need do that. 

What we mean is to say that people shall not side with Ger- 


many and her allies in this war. Let us say so and leave out 
these words, because a man can admire some things about Ger- 
many—her wonderful business methods, her chemical progress, 
and a great many other things about her—without siding with 
her or favoring her in this war. There can be no trouble about 
that, and there is no danger of the kind the Senator from 
North Dakota suggests. Otherwise, I would not vote for such 
a change myself under any circumstances. So it is when it 
comes to the next amendment that I shall suggest. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Can the Senator give an instance by which 
a person by word or act could favor the German Empire for 
which we would impose a punishment unless it was favoring 
the cause of the German Empire in this war? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not an easy thing to do, and yet 
I can suggest a point to the Senator’s mind, or a discrimina- 
tion between the two things. Suppose a man believed that the 
German cause in this war, primarily at least, was to conquer 
France or to gain certain territory in Europe, and that, inde- 
pendent of the entry of this country into it because our flag was 
fired on and our people murdered and the freedom of the seas 
denied us, he did not feel any great concern over that cause 
one way or the other. I can conceive that honest, patriotic 
Americans might feel somewhat that way. Of course, if the 
cause of Germany is world dominion, and if she is aiming at 
the conquest of this country and invasion of these shores, a 
very different situation would exist, and probably a very differ- 
ent feeling would exist on the subject of the war and what the 
cause of the war is. That may be more or less metaphysical and 
involved to the mind of Senators. But if the Senator means 
no more than that for a person taking the side of Germany 
in this war we make it a crime to adhere to our enemy and give 
comfort to our enemy, in the words of the treason statutes, then 
we might just say that without putting these words in at all. 
I do not see any need to invite possible misconstruction, to in- 
vite the possibility of honest difference of opinions on account 
of a broader significance in meaning being given to a word than 
we intended to employ when we enacted the statute. 

It is the purpose of the amendment not to broaden it or to 
narrow it, but simply to clarify an expression that I believe, 
and to express exactly, the Senate has in mind, and only what 
the Senate has in mind, and to express it in a way that nobody 
can possibly be mistaken about it, and that there can be no 
room for reasonable and honest differences of opinion con- 
cerning it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when I first examined this 
amendment I was inclined to think it would be better to omit 
the word “cause,” in lines 17 and 19. The more I have con- 
sidered it, the more I have heard in debate, the more it seems to 
me that it is the best word to retain. The word “cause” as 
used here has no relation whatever to the causes or reasons. It 
means simply the side. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roprynson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If that is true, and it means only that, 
why would it not be all right to leave it out? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it makes it broader and clearer. 
dictionary says: 


The 


CAUSE. 
7 * 
7. That side of a question which an individual or cake takes up; 
that object to which the efforts of a person or party are directed. 


i They never fail who die in a great cause. (Byron, Marino Fallero, 


0 Q * * . * s 
To make common cause with, to join with for the attainment of some 
object; side with strongly; aid and support. 


I think that meaning is very desirable: Anyone who aids or 
supports or sides with, or joins with. I think that is all the 
word “cause” undoubtedly means in this connection. I do 
not think it could mean anything else. It is used as represent- 
ing the side of Germany and the side of the United States. I 
think it would have been perhaps wiser to have left out the word 
“ allies,” as we have the confusion of being at war with one of 
Germany's allies and not with the other two. To say “ the cause 
of Germany,” would cover all those who are fighting with her 


just as much as putting in the word “ allies.” But that is an in- 
significant point. It seems to me, however, that the word 
“cause,” as used in this connection, is correct language. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I only desire to say a 
word in answer to the reasons given by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] for his amendment. The Senator from 
Georgia is a distinguished lawyer and knows that the word 
“cause” is in common use as indicating not merely the side of 
an adversary in litigation but as meaning the case of an ad- 
versary. It means the movement which the adversary is making 
in the courts, whatever it may be. against the opposite party. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the cause behind it. Now, if the 
Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I differ with the Senator in his 
last statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator said “the case.” That is the 
trouble I have in my mind. The case of the United States—what 
its purpose and object may be in entering this war—may be 
different with loyal people who honestly disagree about it, and 
one side is just as right as the other. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think I understand the Senator's posi- 
tion. I almost feel ashamed of myself for arguing about such 
niceties of definition of words here when the general popular 
conception of these words is so well defined. I do not think the 
American people are going to have very much patience with us 
for What might be termed quibbling about the meaning of words 
in a statute which everybody understands. 

The cause of an adversary does not mean the causes which 
are back of the case. It does not mean that at all. A man might 
be utterly out of sympathy and opposed to the motives of a 
party—he might be opposed to the original causes which led 
up to the war, whether it is a war of litigation in court or war 
with the implements of battle between two great nations—and 
yet he might favor the cause of that party. 

What the Senator said a moment ago I think throws a great 
deal of light upon his amendment, and furnishes the best argu- 
ment why it should not be adopted. As I understood him—I 
do not want to misquote him—he said that if the cause of 
Germany was to conquer France, he could conceive of patriotic 
American citizens supporting that cause. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What was it the Senator said in that 
regard? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Patriotic American citizens who might 
think, and probably did think, before the United States Govern- 
ment became involved that it was no immediate concern of 
the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But the Senator knows that this bill 
does not. relate in any way whatever to what happened before 
the United States became involved. What he is talking about 
is this war. That is what he ought to be talking about. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator's pardon. The Senator 
ought not to say what I ought to talk about. I state what I 
am talking about, and the Senator is not in a position to sit 
in judginent upon his fellows. The Senator from Georgia 
thinks the Senator from Washington should not undertake to 
do that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not agree with the Senator on 
that proposition. I think when we are debating here, as long 
as we observe courtesy between each other, it is our business 
to sit in judgment upon each other. That is what a debate is, 
and I am giving my opinion as to what is proper in a parlia- 
mentary way to be argued in relation to this bill. I am of the 
opinion that the question of how such a law as this might 
affect what people said or did before the United States went 
into the war is irrelevant, and that it is not proper to be 
argued here, because it has nothing to do with the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator pardon me just one 
moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly what the Senator from 
Georgia believes. The Senate ought to make it plain beyond all 
peradventure. Take a man who felt in the beginning that it was 
a war for territorial acquisition and was no concern of the 
United States until we became involved; you do not want, by 
any possible construction of language, to brand him as failing 
in proper loyalty to this country after this country declared 
war; and here I suggest that we make the Senator’s amendment 
mean what it is intended to mean, and that we do not go back 
to that and embarrass such a person about it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We would not want to go back so as 
to punish any word or act that was committed or uttered before 
we got into the war, but according to what the Senator himself 
said a moment ago, it is rather a metaphysical distinction which 
he makes. I understand his argument to be that a man could 
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not be expected readily to give up his views about the origin and 
merit of Germany’s attitude in the war which he entertained 
before the United States got into the war. If he is to make that 
argument relevant to this bill at all, it would have to be followed 
up with this, that we ought not to punish a word or act in sup- 
port of those views now, even after we have gotten into the war. 
I say it would be necessary to follow it up with that, because 
that is the only thing this bill purports to do, and the Senator 
says the bill ought not to be passed ns now framed. I believe 
the Senator knows it is clear—the Senator knows perfectly well, 
and he will not advocate anywhere, here or elsewhere, the doc- 
trine that this bill is going to have any retroactive effect—to 
punish any word or act that was said or committed before it 
goes into effect. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me say a word there. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield the floor in just a moment, 
if the Senator from Georgia will pardon me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Allow me right at that point, and then I 
shall not bother the Senator any more. I am always willing to 
yield to the Senator from Washington, or any other Senator, 
when I have the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
upon it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What I had in mind was this: Suppose a 
citizen of the United States who is loyal to the core, and willing 
to shed his blood, if need be, for this country, were to express 
this opinion—I am going to put it plainly, for in the beginning 
I did not think this war was any business of the United 
States 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood that was the Senator's at- 
titude. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely want to make it perfectly plain 
that in the beginning I did not think this war was any business 
of the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thought it was our business. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know that; but soon after it began the 
President of the United States by proclamation told us he did 
not, and I reckon he is loyal; nobody will question that; and 
a great many people did not think it was any business of the 
United States—millions of people; it looks like a majority of 
them thought so, from the last election returns. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Is the Senator still of that opinion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Whether they have changed their minds 
on that or not, I do not know. 8 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask is the Senator still of the opinion 
which he entertained upon the subject? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I said millions of people entertained that 
view. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. You said—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, there is no concealment of the 
fact that the Senator from Georgia always thought that the 
United States ought to maintain its neutraliy, and keep out of 
this war, if possible. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator from Georgia think 
that now? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think so, for I would not have 
supported the war resolution if I had, and I voted for the war 
resolution, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator be good enough, for 
the purposes of the argument, to state whether he still enter- 
tains the opinion which he says he previously entertained? 

Mr. HARDWICK. What is that? I do not understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That he thought we ought not to have 
entered into this war when we did? 

Mr. HARDWICK, Well, I will answer the Senator, I say 
I did not think we ought to have entered into this war, and, in 
my judgment, we would not have done so if Germany had not 
denied us the freedom of the seas and fired upon our flag 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator begins to qualify. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Georgia never qualifies 
and he never dodges. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I say that the Senator did qualify his 
Statement, because he said a moment ago that he thought we 
ought not to have entered into the war. Now he attaches the 
qualification that we ought not to have entered into the war 
unless Germany had denied us the freedom of the seas. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Washington shall not 
put sentiments into my heart that do not exist or words into 
my mouth whieh I have not used, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield to the Senator from 


Georgia in just a moment, if he will allow me to comment upon 
what he has just stated, 


LVI——303 


I yield to the Senator, if he insists 


Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator is going to misunderstand 
me, I would rather not interrupt. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I had rather the Senator would not 
interrupt me until I have finished the sentence. I am perfectly 
Willing, however, to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK, But, if the Senator please, the trouble 
is—and then I will not interrupt him further—the Senator in- 
sists upon putting me in a position I do not occupy and in 
imputing sentiments to me that I do not entertain. I think— 
because I have long liked the Senator—that it is because he 
misunderstands the situation, and that is the only reason I in- 
terrupt him; that is the only reason I trespass on his courtesy. 
I was sure he was doing it—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Doing what? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think he was intentially mis- 
understanding the Senator from Georgia. Now, does the Sen- 
ator want me to make it plain or would he rather leave it 
as it is? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, it does not matter much. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator from Georgia wants to 
make a speech, I should prefer that he wait until I get through; 
but if he will answer my question I would prefer that he should 
answer it now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Georgia is not accus- 
tomed to being asked to give categorical answers, as if he were 
on the witness stand—questions that are phrased by a Senator 
who eyidently is not anxious to do him justice in the matter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I only stated my understanding of 
what the Senator said. Of course, the Senate reporters will be 
the best witnesses as to that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And the Senator himself, I suppose, 
so long as he is a public man, in the Senate and out of the Sen- 
ate, on a question of the importance of this is going to take 
some position; and, of course, the position which he takes he 
will determine for himself, and it is a matter about which there 
can not be very long any misapprehension or misunderstanding. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Georgia either was in 
favor of and supported, to use the langusge of the bill, the 
entry of the United States into the war or he was not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Georgia has a public 
record on that question, as much so as the Senator from Wash- 
ington, There is no room for misconstruction or doubt about 
that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. The Senator from Georgia stated 
that men who entertained, we will say opposite views to his, 
who thought that Germany was right 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, no. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That Germany had a good cause—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Ought to be allowed now to continue 
by word and act to express those views which they entertained 
before we entered into the war. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Georgia did not say 
that and never thought it. If the Senator from Washington got 
that impression, the Senator from Georgia has been very un- 
happy in his method of expressing himself. What the Senator 
from Georgia did say was that there were many people in 
this country who believed that this country ought to have kept 
out of this war, if it possibly could be done, and who believed— 
in the beginning they believed, at least, and whether any of 
them have changed their minds since I do not know—that this 
was an European quarrel from which the concerns of the United 
State were far remote; but many of those men when this Goy- 
ernment declared war abandoned whatever predilections what- 
ever—well, I will use a different word—whatever aversion 
they had to entering this war, because the country went into 
it and they went with it, and that many of those men did not 
doubt but that the cause of this country was just in so far as it 
was based upon the fact that Germany insulted our flag, fired 
upon our flag, and sunk our ships; but that many of these 
men—the Senator from Georgia and the President of the United 
States, so far as I may judge from his public utterances, in- 
cluded—had thought so in the beginning—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am perfectly aware of the harmony 
between the Senator from Georgia and the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; of course the Senator is—had 
thought prior to the firing upon our flag by Germany, and prior 
to the trouble about the freedom of the seas, that the best policy 
of this country was to keep out of this war; and therefore at 


I am going to take my seat in just a 
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that time, at least, did not entertain any such opinion as that 
this was a war to make the world safe for democracy or to 
democratize the world, or anything like that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, now we are willing to forego all 
of that for the time being, and confine this act to conditions 
which existed not only after we had got into the war but after 
we pass this bill. We shall agree here, if the Senator from 
Georgia has any doubt upon the subject, to put into the bill 
an express declaration to that effect; so that if the Senator is 
in favor of punishing those who continue to do what he said 
that he and others did before we got into the war, he can have 
no objection to the passage of this bill. ` 

My opinion is that, so long as we are involved in the war and 
committed to it beyond withdrawal, we should provide a penalty 
against those who fight against us whether with their mouths or 
by their acts, while at the same time they owe us their allegiance 
and aré drawing their support and their livelihood from the 
opportunities which this Government gives them. It is a mat- 
ter of public policy. 

Now, to conclude what I was going to say and to get back to 
the particular objection which the Senator from Georgia has to 
the words of this amendment, supplemented by what he has 
jvst said, that there may have been those who, we will say, 
before Germany interfered with our rights upon the seas— 
although my impression is that the Senator from Georgia was 
among those who were opposed to our taking steps for arming 
our merchant yessels to repel interference with our rights 
upon the seas—— t : 

Mr. HARDWICK. If my friend from Wasbingon will ex- 
cuse me, as usual my friend from Washington is in error. The 
Senator from Georgia supported that joint resolution. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, was the Senator from Georgia in 
favor of the draft act? 

Mr. HARDWICK. He never was. I plead not guilty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My impression is, from the general con- 
duct of the Senator from Georgia—and it was not removed at 
all by what he has just now said—that he has not particn- 
larly supported or favored the cause of the United States in 
this war. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. For that opinion the Senator from 
Georgia is profoundly grateful to his friend from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now, I propose by this bill, if the Sena- 
tor from Georgia persists in that opinion and speaks it and acts 
it before the country, to punish him by the penalties which are 
provided in the bill, 

Mr. HARDWICK. As usual, the Senator is courteous and 


fair. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think there is anything dis- 
courteous about that. The Recorp will show whether I am 
discourteous or not. I hope the Record will contain just what 
language we use. I disclaim any desire to be discourteous, 
and am not conscious of having been discourteous at all. Tam 
speaking in a matter of fact way about the Senator from 
Georgia, because he is immediately involved in the debate, and 
because there is no difference between the Senator from Georgia 
or myself and any other citizen of the country as to our 
private acts when we conduct ourselves about our daily voca- 
tions; and it is the very thing which the Senator from Georgia 
has stated that he believes in that this act is aimed at. If any 
man believes that the purpose of Germany is not to conquer 
the world—I think that the purpose of Germany is, if she can, 
to put her dominion and power over the world—but only to 
conquer France, and if he goes before the country and says 
that Germany does not propose to conquer the world, that Ger- 
many’s purpose is to conquer France, that Germany is right in 
attempting to conquer France and to impose her will upon 
France, that that is her purpose in this war, and she is right 
about that—I say that the penalties that are provided by this 
bill to punish him for that declaration, while his country is the 
opposite party in that war, are mild in comparison with the 
offense which he commits against his people. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
is not used to cutting corners or dodging issues; at the same 
time it is not a matter of very great gratification to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia to find that even recklessly—and I should 
hate to think that it had been done purposely—he had been 
misunderstood by one of his colleagues on either side of this 
Chamber. The Senator from Georgia never said, and never 
thought of saying, that he had ever himself for one moment 
entertained any sympathy for Germany in her quarrel with 
France. The very reverse of that is true. The Senator from 
Georgia comes of a line of English aneestry as long and as 
honorable as that of the Senator from Washington or any 
other Member of this Chamber. He has no sympathy with 
Germany, and neyer had any, and he is not to be put in any 


piin Repos by any ill-advised, inconsiderate words of any 
enator. 

What the Senator from Georgia did say and what he has 
always said, and what he is prepared to maintain anywhere is 
this: That there are millions of people in this country, unnum- 
bered and untold millions—it leoks to me like a majority of 
them all from the returns of the last election—who believe that 
this quarrel in Europe, this war in Europe, was not primarily 
our concern, and who would have been glad if we could have 
honorably kept out of it forever. If that is not true, this entire 
country, the Senator from Washington and all others, have 
been slackers and laggards since Belgium's neutrality was first 
violated, and certainly and even in a more noticeable degree 
since the Lusitania was sunk. I know there are honest men— 
for whose opinions I have respect—who think that this country 
ought to have been put into that war from the beginning; but 
that was not the policy of the Government and it was not the 
sentiment of the people of the country. : 

What I did say and what I did mean was simply this and 
no more: That those of‘us who still insist that this country is 
fighting this war because her flag was fired on and because her 
citizens were murdered and because she was ordered off the 
high seas, and for no other reason, are just as loyal to this coun- 
try, love her just as much, would give and have given just as 
much for it, and would sacrifice and have sacrificed just as much 
for it as the Senator from Washington or any other lip hero of 
whom I know. : 

Now, the country is at wur; I voted to put her there. The 
country tried to have, and a majority of its representatives 
tried to enact, the armed-neutrality legislation, and, in spite of 
the inaccurate memory of my friend from Washington, I tried 
to help pass it. I did so for many reasons: First, because I 
thought the commerce of the country was entitled to that pro- 
tection and the sovereign rights of this Nation were entitled to 
that vindieation. I had no doubt, as it subsequently so devel- 
oped, tliat the President of the United States had every substan- 
tial power as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States to arm the vessels of this country, to protect them 
against foreign aggression, as he subsequently did; but I felt 
then, as I feel now, that it was the last chance to serve a solemn 
warning, a solemn notice upon Germany and to Germany that 
this country meant to go to war if her rights on the high seas 
were violated. 

But, Mr. President, those men would do this country a dis- 
service, in my humble judgment, who insist on drawing those 
lines now. More than half of the country thought that the 
country ought to be kept out of war if possible; more than half 
of the country thought that the European war was not our imme- 
diate concern, and that we ought not to get into it if we could 
honorably keep out of it; but when we could not keep out of it, 
and when we did not keep out of it, and when we did get into it, 
all that was ended. 

I simply do not like to have language employed in a statute— 
and it is still less pleasant to have it employed in speech on the 
floor of the Senate—that indicates that people who entertain 
those sentiments, in the opinion of any thoughtful American, 
are not just as good and loyal Americans as anybody on this 
earth. Nor do I like to have it indicated, as was indicated by the 
Senator, that because, forsooth, a Senator or a Member of the 
other House did not support some particular plan or method of 
waging or conducting the war, no matter by whom that method 
was suggested, and no matter how great the majority by which 
it was adopted, that is a reason for assailing a Senator or a Rep- 
resentative. The Senator from Georgia was called upon in the 
performance of his constitutional duty to vote on the question 
of how to raise an army, and he voted his own judgment and his 
own conscience about that matter, and for that vote he has no 
apology to offer to the Senator from Washington or to any- 
body else on this earth. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if I am correctly in- 
formed, while the Senator turned away from this direction 
while he was speaking a moment ago so that, because of the 
acoustic properties of the Chamber, it was impossible for me to 
hear the words that he uttered, he made an insulting intimation 
and used insolent and opprobrious epithets directed to me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator states that 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield to the Senator. I claim 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, the Senator, then, can not use lan- 
guage of that sort, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield. 125 

Mr. HARDWICK. I rise to a question of order. The Senator 


can not use language of that sort about the Senator from 
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Georgia. If the Senator wants to use language of that sort 
about the Senator from Georgia this is not the proper place. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Who has the floor, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Iam raising the question of order, let me 
say, that the language of the Senator is improper. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. And I will say, then, that I did not intend 
to insult the Senator, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield to the Senator. I do 
not propose to be taken off my feet, unless I am taken off by 
the Chair upon a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Georgia raises a question of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; the Senator from Georgia raises a 
question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator characterized the language 
used by the Senator from Georgia as improper and insulting, 
and a few other things like that—I did not catch all the ad- 
jectives. I think that his language does not become a Senator 
to utter nor the Senate to hear, and it violates the rules in re- 
gard to the conduct of debate. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. - I submit it to the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I refer the Chair to Rule XIX, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not ask the Senator to yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is asking me to yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that in 
the opinion of the Chair the remarks of the Senator from Wash- 
ington were not a violation of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then, I, of course, yield to the Senator 
who has the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, my purpose in rising 
was simply to call attention to what the Senator from Georgia 
has said in order that the manner in which the Senator from 
Georgia conducts a debate—and I have noticed it on several 
occasions heretofore—may be characterized by his own demon- 
stration. The Senator from Georgia said a moment ago, in 
connection with his proposed amendment to this bill, that his 
purpose was to strengthen the measure; that he had no desire 
to weaken it. In view of the fact that the Senator from 
Georgia has departed from the accustomed proprieties of par- 
liamentary language, I feel like saying that I am impelled to 
believe, from the entire record of the Senator from Georgia with 
regard to this war and-his general discussion of this measure, 
that it is not the Senator's sincere desire to strengthen the 
hands of the Government by furnishing the aid provided by this 
bill. I think the Senator is opposed to the purposes of the bill, 
and that that is the reason of his amendment. I draw that 
conclusion from the Senator’s own language and submit it to 
the country upon what the Senator himself has said. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am absolutely terrified at the gallant 
Senator’s assault. The Senator from Washington has been 
guilty of conduct on this floor that he ought to regret to his 
dying day, and he has been guilty of statements on this floor 
that were untrue, and he knows it. [A pause.] I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What does the Senator mean by saying 
that he yields to me? I did not request the Senator to yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought the Senator 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator knew perfectly well that 
I did not ask him to yield. The Senator has renewed his offen- 
sive remarks 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say 

Mr. POINDEXTER. By the use of another word, and I 
call the Senator to order. It is easy for me to express my 
opinion here of the Senator from Georgia, but it would be a 
violation of parliamentary law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will waive parliamentary law and every- 
thing 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to explain 
both to the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the proceedings in the Senate now trench on a 
violation of the rules governing the conduct of its proceedings. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well, Mr. President, I will confine 
myself to the parliamentary rules, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask if the characteriza- 
tion by the Senator of a statement which I made a few moments 
ago as being untrue is within the rules of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair knows of no point 
of order being made at the time the language was uttered by 
the Senator, and the Chair feels that he is not authorized to 
make an ex post facto ruling. The Chair suggests, therefore, 
that the Senators proceed in order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, because the Senator from 
Georgia expressed an honest doubt about the possibility of the 
misconstruction of some of the provisions of this proposed 
statute he has to have his motives judged, and foully misjudged, 
by the Senator from Washington and keep silent. He is not 
likely to do either; he is not likely to submit to any misjudg- 
ment about this matter, nor is he likely to keep silent. It is a 
very common thing nowadays for a good many men in this 
country to undertake to wrap the flag around themselves to 
hide their own shortcomings and their own mistakes. I object 
to that, because I have too much love and too much respect for 
the flag to see it so employed. 

We are operating here under a written Constitution; it is 
not suspended by war; we are operating here under a written 
Constitution one of the first and most fundamental guarantees 
of which is the right of freedom of speech, and because the 
Senator from Georgia insists that whatever measures are 
necessary to meet the times, they shall be so framed as to con- 
form as nearly as possible to the Constitution of the United 
States he, forsooth, is to be indicted and arraigned by such 
men ás the Senator from Washington. God save the mark. 
Simply because the Senator from Georgia ventured upon the 
humble and lowly observation that there were many men in 
this country, including the President of the United States and 
himself, who had not felt from the beginning that this was a 
war to democratize the world, he has incurred the wrath of the 
distinguished Senator from Washington and has had the Sena- 
tor from Washington, speaking out of the plenitude of liis wis- 
dom and the breadth and depth of his exuberant and vocal 
patriotism, challenge and asperse his motives. 

At this point Mr. Gore, from his seat, addressed remarks 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that if he desires to interrupt the 
speaker he should address the Chair. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, I have no desire to interrupt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma, 
then, will reserve his remarks. 

Mr. GORE. I have not transgressed any rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
is out of order. 

Mr. GORE. I do not care to be reproved by the Chair when 
I am not disobeying the rules of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Oklahoma 
will observe order. 

Mr. GORE. Indeed he will. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I should like to act as 
peacemaker if I can; but the unwarranted and unjustifiable 
comments of a man whom I had hitherto thought was my 
friend has somewhat provoked me and irritated me a little 
myself. 

Now, this is the issue. If people can be bulldozed and brow- 
beaten in this country because they venture to differ with other 
people about’ what are the best laws to be enacted for this 
country, about what plans and methods are to be pursued, even 
for prosecuting this war, then is the Senator from Georgia, 
forsooth, to be indicted by the distinguished Senator from 
Washington because he ventures to vote against that Senator 
on the question of what was the best way for this country to 
raise an army? Such is the illuminating issue which is pre- 
sented to the Senate, to say nothing of the question of manners 
involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of the 
committee. AO: 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on page 2, line 16, after the word 
“ enlistment” and before the word “service,” I move to insert 
the words “ in the military or naval service of the United States,” 
so that it will read: 

Attempt to obstruct or discourage recruiting or cnlistment in the 
military or naval service of the United States. 

It is merely to make a little more clear the meaning of the 


on. 
I will ask the Senator from North Carolina if he will not 
accept that amendment? 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think there is any objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls: the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the faet that his amendment is not 
in order at this time; the pending amendment being the com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. KING. Oh, I beg pardon. 
qunendments had been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion which I made the other day, I move to amend the commit- 
tee amendment by striking out the word “calculated,” in line 
24 page 2, and inserting the word “ intended,“ so that it will 
read: 


I thought the committee 


Or an language intended to bring the form of government of the 
United States into contempt— 
And so forth. 


Mr, OVERMAN, I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secnetary. On page 2, line 24, in the committee amend- 
ment,. it is proposed to strike out the word “calculated” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the word “ intended.” 

Tht PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho to the amendment of 
the committee, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OTFICER, Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I simply wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Idaho whether it would not be better to leave in the word “ cal- 
culated” and insert the word “ and,” so as to read: Any lan- 
sage calculated and intended“: 

. STERLING. Mr. President, with regard to the amend- 
art offered by the Senator from Idaho, I hope it will not pre- 
yail. When the amendment was first suggested I was somewhat 
impressed. with it and thought It a proper amendment; but L do 
not believe any good purpose will be served by putting this 
statute in a form where it will be insisted that no intent has 
been shown to commit the offense described in the statute. 

We have already adopted an amendment here, offered by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THouas J, by which the word “ will- 
fully“ has been inserted, and all the acts herein enumerated as 
constituting offenses must be willful in order to come within 
the purview of the statute. To that amendment I did not ob- 
ject, but it will be insisted, of course, if the word “ intended” 
is used, that circumstances showing guilty knowledge or intent 
must be preven in each individual case. 

Mr. President, the word “ calculated” here must mean lan- 
guage the reasonable or probable effeet of which will be to bring 
into disrepute the form of government or the Constitution of the 
United States. I believe it is a case wherein a man ought to be 
held to have intended the reasonable or probable consequences 
of his act or of his language. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right there? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South“ 


Dakota, yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator if the word“ in- 
tended.” will not necessarily include that which is calculated? 
Any person charged with an offense where intention is of the 
gist of the offense will be presumed in law to intend the natural 
consequences, or, in other words, the results which will be caleu- 
lated to flow from his words or his actions, 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Therefore, if he is accused of saying or | 


doing something with intent to produce a certain result, is it not 
absolutely true that it must be calculated to produce that result 
in order to establish the intention? 

Mr, STERLING, No. It makes no difference, or should not, 
and does not in many instances of penal statutes make any 
difference, as to what is in the mind of the doer or the actor 
charged with an offense. There is the great class of crimes 
commonly called mala prohibita, where the statute simply 
makes it an offense to do the act, and the intention with which 
the act is done is immaterial. The use of the word “ intended“ 
may embrace what is meant by the word “ ealeulated” here; 
but it embraces too much, I think, in addition to what the 
word “calculated” ordinarily means. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If a person were charged with uttering 
words or doing an act intended to produce a certain result, 


could he defend himself upon the ground that he did not 
so intend if the natural consequence of his words or its results 
would produce that result? 


Mr. STERLING. It would at least give him a good pretext 
for so contending that he did not intend. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. But the court would not listen to that. 

Mr. LODGE: Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING, I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. The making or conveying of false reports or 
false statements which interfere with the operation or success 
of the military or naval forces of the United States is a far 
more serious offense than that included in this amendment, and 
yet the bill, which has not been changed by the committee in 
that respect, says “with intent to interfere.” Again, in the 
case of statements interfering with the sale of the bonds, it is 
necessary to show intent to obstruet the sale, and in this very 
amendment, on line 13, page 3, in case of language used to 
advocate or to incite curtailment of production, it is necessary 
to show intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the 
United States in the prosecution of the war. We use the word 
intent“ in three places and the word “ calculated“ in two 
places. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in regard to the last in- 
stance, to which the Senator from Massachusetts calls attention, 
it is very reasonable and proper that the word “ intent“ should 
be used there, because it is used in connection with the curtail- 
ment of production, and a man miglit advise curtailment of the 
production of certain lines of foodstuffs, for example, and not 
intend any curtailment whatever that would hinder the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of this war, and the word “ intent“ is 
put in there as. a proper safeguard. 

Mr. LODGE. How about intent in interfering with the oper- 
ation or success of the military or naval forces or intent to 
obstruct the sale of United States bonds? 

Mr. STERLING. I think the situation there is a little dif- 
ferent. In either of these cases the situation is different. A 
man may advise that the purchase of other bonds than Govern- 
ment bonds is better—better for the purchaser, better for his 
client, better for his ward, for example, if he be a guardian— 
and he does not intend thereby to obstruct, although he may be 
aceused of obstructing, the sale of United States bonds. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate amendment takes care of those 
eases specifically. 

Mr. STERLING. The instances cited in the committee 
amendment, however, differ in purpose from the amendment to 
which the Senator from Massachusetts has called attention, 
They are eases where the commission of an act calculated to 
bring about these results ought to be punishable witheut a 
regard to intent on the part of the doer of the act, especially 
since, according to the amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, we have incorporated in the act the word “ willfully ” and 
have provided that the act must be willfully done. I would 
rather say “language the probable effect of which will be“ than 
to. use the word “calculated.” I think it would be the better 
and the more apt expression and the more easily understood. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
pending bill and ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed and lie en the table. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I had intended to make some 
observations, but I will let the matter come to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senater from Idaho to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. [Putting the question.] By the sound the noes seem 
to have it. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to have the amend- 
ment stated. I have just entered the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed by the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Boran], in the committee amendment, on page 2, line 24, 
to strike out the word “ calculated“ and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ intended.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is om the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. On that question the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think that if it is re- 
quired by the express provisions of the act tö prove an intent 
hostile to the United States on the part of the man who says 
or does the acts that are prohibited it will never be possible to 
enforce the act. I am of the opinion that it would be utterly 


useless to enact a law if it were required to prove a man’s 
It ought not to be necessary to prove the intent any, 


intent. 
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more than it would be necessary to prove whether or not a 
man who had the smallpox and was quarantined, if he vio- 
lated the quarantine regulations and went out into com- 
munities spreading the germs of the disease, intended to in- 


jure his country. If he does the act, it itself is a crime, what- 
ever his intent may be. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I want to call attention te one 
thing, and ask the careful, thoughtful attention of the Senators 
to it. 

The word “calculated” qualifies the language which one is 
prohibited from using. The provision of the bill reads, “ lan- 
guage calculated to bring the form of government, * * * the 
Constitution of the United States,” and so forth, into disrepute, 
There, “calculated” qualifies the language uttered by an of- 
fender; but the word “ intended“ would apply to the individual, 
the man uttering the language, what is in his heart, and it 
would put an entirely different phase upon the matter. 

The clause as it reads now is that anyone who uses lan- 
guage “calculated” to do these things shall be punished, the 
word “calculated” describing and qualifying the language. 
Now, if you say that anyone shall be punished who uses lan- 
guage intended“ to bring the Constitution or form of govern- 
ment of the United States into disrepute, the word “ intended“ 
refers to something in the heart of the man who uses the lan- 
guage, and I believe its substitution would practically nullify 
that part of the bill, and render it futile and unenforceable. 
How would you prove what the man intended, in addition to 
using the language? 5 

I think the use of language calculated to have the effect de- 
scribed ought to render a man guilty, because if a man has 
any sense at all he knows the probable effect of his language, 
and ought to be held to know it; but if you have to prove what 
is in the man’s heart; if you have to prove that he used cer- 
tain language and then in addition prove that he did it with 
intent to bring the Constitution or our form of government into 
disrepute, it will be impossible of proof. The amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] would divert 
the qualifying adjective from the language used by the offender 
fo the heart of the man himself, and that is something that 
it is impossible to prove. Nobody but the one who utters lan- 
guage and the Almighty can know with what intent it was 
uttered. Let us not make this provision of the bill unenforce- 
able. Proof of intent should not be required as a part of this 
provision. I 2m opposed to the amendment of the Senator frem 
Idaho. It would greatly weaken the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I did not intend to discuss 
this amendment. I am quite willing to have it voted upon; but 
in view of the suggestions of the Sentor from Washington and 
those of the Senator from Montana, and being a member of 
the committee which reported the bill, I feel that I ought to 
say a word expressive of my views on the subject. 

First, let me say to the Senator from Washington that, ordi- 
narily speaking, the intent with which an act is committed or a 
word is spoken is the essential ingredient of the crime. It has 
not been very long since the first example of a crime without 
an intent was introduced into the laws of any civilized country. 
We have in the statutes of the United States some crimes de- 
fined which do not require an intent in order to prove commis- 
sion; but they are all minor, unimportant violations of the law. 
They do not relate, ordinarily, to life or liberty. There are not 
attached to them long sentences for their violation; and I think 
those who are in favor of the amendment can well assume that 
the general policy of the criminal law, recognized for centuries, 
ought to be recognized here and obtain here unless there is a 
very persuasive reason to the contrary. $ 

The first part of this amendment makes it an offense to use 
disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive language 
with regard to the form of government, the Constitution, the 
Army or Navy, or the uniform of our soldiers or sailors, That 
is reasonably clear and definite. What is profane and disloyal 
and scurrilous and contemptuous and abusive language is pretty 
well settled in the minds of intelligent citizens. But then we 
proceed : 

Or any language calculated to bring the form of government of the 
United States, or the Constitution of the United States, * * * 
into contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute. 

Here we enter the domain of opinion. What language tends 
to do these things, or one of them? That is a matter of mere 
opinion. It is an opinion to be delivered by a judge or a jury; 
and I think it would be exceeding dangerous to submit to a 
judge or jury, with reference to a perfectly innocent and upright 
man, known by his whole community to be an honest and up- 
right and loyal man, the question of whether what he had said, 
neither contemptuous nor scornful nor abusive nor profane, 
was calculated or had a tendency to bring these charters of our 


liberties into scorn or disrepute. We are in danger of embrac- 
ing within the statute, if we allow it to remain as it is, a great 
many well-meaning and innocent men; and the very moment 
the statute is so broadened that it may or probably will bring 
within its scope men in whom the community generally has 
confidence, and such men are convicted under the letter of the 
law, that moment the whole statute ceases to be of any value 
whatsoever; and instead of confirming and strengthening the 
loyal and aggressive sentiment of the people of the country for 
the prosecution of the war, we have done it infinite harm. 

I believe that before we can attach to the utterance of any 
language, no matter how decent, how reasonably argumentative, 
how fair in its appearance and in its form, the penalties of a 
crime, we ought to prove that it was uttered with wrongful 
intent. Now, there is not any difficulty, ordinarily, about prov- 
ing intent. We have to prove it in nearly every crime that is 
prosecuted ; and almost every criminal that goes to jail has been 
found to entertain a guilty intent or a wrongful intent in doing 
the act for which he is prosecuted. Through the use of the 
word “intended” we will reach the guilty, and we will be in 
no danger of calling down upon the heads of innocent men the 
penalties of the law. 

There is the widest difference of opinion with regard to lan- 
guage, fair and proper in itself, which tends to bring our institu- 
tions into disrepute. Even Senators have a very wide difference 
of opinion upon that subject, as is evidenced in the debates here 
from day to day. Let us keep the law strong and well for- 
tified in the minds of reasonable men, and in that way we will 
do more to strengthen the country, even though now and then a 
man who ought to be punished escapes the penalty of the law. 

I hope very much that the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] will be adopted. 

I wanted to say this much because I am a member of the com- 
mittee. There was no minority report; but all the members of 
the committee who were present during the consideration of the 
bill knows that this was my view then, as it is now. 

Mr. KING and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS, Does the Senator from South Dakota desire 
to ask me a question? 

Mr. STERLING. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield, then, to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should be very glad to get the 
views of the Senator from Iowa, if he cares to express them, in 
regard to a suggestion which I made the other day when the 
Senator from Idaho was addressing the Senate upon this sec- 
tion of the bill. It occurred to me that the language found in 
lines 24 and 25, on page 2, and lines 1, 2, 3, and part of line 4, 
on page 3, was unnecessary in view of the preceding matter 
found in the same section. 

The words to which I refer, and which I thought might be 
eliminated with propriety without weakening the section or the 
objects of the section, are these: 

any 1 
United States or the Coustitation of the Culted Staten or the soldiers 
or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or 
the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, 
scorn, contumely, or disrepute. 

The Senator will see that the words preceding, which relate 
to the same subject, are these: 

And whoever, when the United States is at war, shall utter, print, 
write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or 
abusive language about the form of government of the United Sta 
or the Constitution of the United States, or the soldiers or sallors o 
the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of 
the Army or Navy of the United States. 

Then follows the language which I have just suggested might 
with propriety be eliminated without weakening the section and 
without cutting out, so to speak, the acts which were sought to 
be made criminal. It seemed to me that when it was made an 
offense to utter contemptuous language or abusive language 
about out form of government, or about the soldiers or the 
saiiors, or the flag, or the uniform, of necessity that language 
would tend to bring the form of government, the Constitution 
of the United States, or the uniform, or the soldiers or sailors, 
or the flag inte disrepute; and it seemed to me there was no 
necessity of enacting the language that I have just suggested 
might be eliminated. You have covered the case when you make 
it an offense to utter those words against the Government, or 
the Constitution, or the soldiers, or the sailors, or the uniform, 
or the flag. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not quite agree with the 
Senator from Utah, and I will give him my reasons for the dis- 
agreement, 

The previous part of the amendment, in order to be effective, 
must find language that is profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
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The only other word is “ disloyal,” and I think it is 
quite true that that word can apply only to a citizen of the 


or abusive. 


United States. It does not embrace subjects of foreign countries 
who may be temporarily within our jurisdiction or territory. I 
can well conceive that a skillful man can attempt to bring the 
United States or the form of our Government, and the Constitu- 
tion, and our soldiers and sailors, and the flag, and the uniform 
into contempt and into disrepute without using a profane word, a 
scurrilous epithet, or an abusive term. If that man employing 
our tongue or any tongue, however adroitly, intends by his 
utterance or his publication to accomplish the purpose that is 
here named, he is even more guilty than the man who uses a 
profane word or a scurrilous epithet or an abusive term. All 
that I ask is that with respect to him the question shall be sub- 
mitted to the jury, Did he intend in these utterances or pub- 
lications to accomplish the purpose that is condemned by the 
statute?” If he did, he ought to be punished. If he did not, 
he ought not to be punished. 

Therefore I would not give my consent to the elimination of 
that part of the amendment which was just read by the Senator 
from Utah. I think it should remain, but should be qualified in 
the way proposed. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Iowa will permit a 
question, I hope I do not have an cgtreme view in regard to 
this matter, yet I almost feel that I would sooner see the sug- 
gested amendment of the Senator from Utah prevail than have 
the word “ calculated“ stricken out and the word “intended” 
substituted therefor. But it occurs to me as to whether it is 
not analogous to the element of “probable cause” in a case 
for malicious prosecution. We would interpret the word “ cal- 
culated ” as here used to mean language the probable effect of 
which would be, and so forth. Would it not in a case for 
malicious prosecution be decided by the court or by the jury 
under instructions from the court whether probable cause 
exists or not? Would not the phrase “ Probable effect” be so 
construed by the judge or the jury properly instructed so that 
there would be no danger of any unjust conviction? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not see any parallel between the case 
cited by the Senator from South Dakota and the present amend- 
ment, but I can put it to the Senator from South Dakota so 
that I will explain at least my view of the difference between 
the word proposed and the word now in the amendment. The 
Senator from South Dakota might—this is purely a suppositi- 
tious matter, because he is incapable of doing what I am about 
to interject—the Senator from South Dakota might deliver a 
speech that I really thought the probable effect would be to do 
these things, namely, bring our Constitution or our Govern- 
ment or the form of our Constitution or our Army and Navy, 
and so forth, into disrepute. I might utter a sentiment of which 
he thought the same thing. If I were on a jury called to try 
the Senator from South Dakota or he were on a jury called to 
try me, what would be his duty or mine? 

It would be his duty to find me guilty if he believed that the 
probable effect of what I had said in perfect good faith, in 
absolute loyalty, with the best intent of which a citizen is 
capable, and I would be compelled to do the same sad office 
for the Senator from South Dakota. 

Now, I am not willing to submit that question to a jury. I 
do not believe that there is a single man in the United States 
who ought to feel the weight of a law of this sort of which the 
intent can not be easily and satisfactorily proven, and why, in 
order to embrace some mythical man, should we trespass upon 
the domain which has hitherto been held sacred to free speech 
and free action? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I certainly did not intend to take 
up any further time of the Senate in discussing this matter. 
However, I feel so strongly on the question of this proposed 
amendment that I can not refrain from offering one or two 
words further about it. 

In my judgment, it absolutely weakens the entire effect as I 
understand the proposed effect of the legislation itself. This 
country is on fire practically. As the President of the United 
States said at one time before we declared war, the world is 
on fire and the cinders and sparks are falling all around. 
That is peculiarly true of the conditions existing in this coun- 
try. We can not disguise from ourselves the fact that we are 
not a homogeneous people; that there are 80,000,000 people of 
foreign birth of the first generation or naturalized citizens 
among us, and that a large number of them, at least 10,000,000 
of that 30,000,000, if not in sympathy with our opponents yet 
must necessarily be to some extent affected by the fact that 
they are of the blood of the central powers. 

Now, those are the conditions existing. In every State in 
the Union practically we have to meet those conditions. In 


some of the States of the Union those conditions are very much 
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more critical and serious than they are in others. Any reckless 
statement the ordinary effect of which would be to cause the 
act to be perpertrated which this bill seeks to punish, any 
reckless statement made with no deliberation whatsoever, 
should be punished in some way. That is my deliberate judg- 
ment. I think that you very materially weaken, that you do 
not recognize the effect of, your action in inserting the word 
“willfully ” with reference to this proposed language, will- 
fully uttered.” Naturally it will be construed, whenever a 
court meets the proposition upon the application of some shrewd 
attorney making a technical defense of the guilty party, and 
the court will instruct as to what the word “willful” means. 

The word “ willfully,” which you have put in here, means 
that these utterances must have been made with some measure 
of care and deliberation; that they must have been uttered not 
simply as the utterance of a moment, but that fhey must have 
been thought over; that there must haye been some previous 
design upon the part of the party uttering the words, as the 
word “willfully ” in the statute naturally imports some such 
design. The consequence is you are going to have a charge 
upon the definition of the word “ willful ” submitted to the jury, 
though the effect of the language may have been to cast con- 
tumely or contempt upon the Government of the United States, 
the Constitution of the United States, the uniforms of the sol- 
diers of the United States. That may be admitted by every 
word of evidence; the defendant himself may admit that he 
knows that that was the effect of the language; but before the 
jury is justified in finding him guilty they must find that his 
language which had that effect was uttered with some degree of 
deliberation, and had some more or less thought given to the 
subject. . 

Again, you put in this act a provision that he must have ut- 
tered it not only after thought and after deliberation, but that 
he must have uttered it with the intent. Sir, in the inflamed 
condition of public sentiment in certain districts in the United 
States the greatest injury that can possibly be done, in my judg- 
ment, may be carelessly and recklessly done by usually the 
most thoughtful man or the most prominent man in the com- 
munity. 

I would prohibit the use of careless or reckless language the 
ordinary effect of which would be, in the minds of the jury, to 
bring about riot or trouble upon the one hand or to cast con- 
tumely or reflection or contempt upon the uniform of the man 
who is fighting our battles in Europe, on the other hand. 

I think that you are emasculating this clause and you are 
going back to exactly the condition which we are now con- 
fronted with in every State in the Union. You are undertaking 
to pass a law which will furnish quibbling for attorneys and 
put in the statute words which must be passed upon for the 
liberation of the offender. Those are the conditions which we 
must confront. i 

I am just as sincere in regard to the view of those who insist 
that the difference between the word “calculated” and the 
word “ intended“ is merely a matter of tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee. The careless enactment of a statute of this kind upon the 
theory that there is no difference in the use of one or two dif- 
ferent words is exactly what causes in times of peace the people 
of the country to believe that courts do not do justice; that 
they can not get a case tried; that the legislature or the Con- 
gress, as the case may be, throws so many technical defenses 
around an action that justice can not be done. 

I tell you, Senators, in my judgment, you had best provide 
here a method through which the people of the United States 
can understand that immediate justice can be done to those 
offenders, or else they will hang them by the neck until they 
are dead or will tar and feather them and run them out of 
their respective communities. This is my deliberate judgment, 
and I am going to vote against the proposed amendment, just 
as I opposed with my vote the proposition to put “ willfully ” 
into the statute. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, as following the remarks of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] I should like to 
quote the language used by the governor of Montana at the 
meeting of governors here a few days ago, in which he said: 

The greatest criticism heard is against the timorous attitude of the 
National Government toward treason. 

And then the statements of Govs. Manning, of South Caro- 
lina, and Milliken, of Maine, in which they— 
warned that unless drastic steps were taken soon, mob violence was to 
be expected. ° 

That is in line, as I read it, with what the Senator from New 
Mexico has just said in regard to this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I shall not postpone 
the vote more than a minute. I ask Senators to stop to think . 
a minute and look at the condition of things in this country. I 
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was impressed by the statement of the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Farr] of the varied and variegated population of this 
country. On the one side there is absolute loyalty. There is 
not one loyal eitizen of America who could ever be held under 
the provisions of this bill whether you adopt the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] or de not adopt it. There 
are hundreds of crimes where no intent is alleged. What is fhe 
necessity to allege an intent to murder or an intent to kill by 
firing off a Winchester rifle on the crowded street of a city? 
The erime is in doing it whether people were killed or not 
killed. 

Mr. FALL. The illustration which the Senator is making em- 
phasizes the fact that the crime, as the law charges, is in doing 
it carelessly. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes, sir; they do not need any intent; 
even doing it carelessly, as the Senator suggests, as walking up 
the street and handling a pistol in a careless manner. The intent 
has nothing to do with that crime. There are many other crimes 
we can think of where there is no need to say that any intent 
was involved. 

But there is a crime against this country, a disloyal person 
doing the things denounced in this bill—and why do we say 
here, as the Senator so ably suggested, that we must throw 
around everyone who is guilty the preof before a jury of the 
intent? You know and every other man who has served, as the 
Senator has, so ably on the bench, and as I served so unably 
as prosecutor for several years of my life and for many 
years engaged in defense in actions, I want nothing better than 
to say “You will make me prove your intent,” and I can show 
the man of such insignificant purpose, so little read that he did 
not know what the result would be; that he did not intend to 
stir up this crowd that was standing around him. I have got to 
go to the question of proving the intent instead of punishing him 
for the commission of crime. We should not throw around this 
bill measures of protection in the fear that the United States is 
going to run amuck, that it is going to punish loyal American 
citizens for a mere criticism of the President, a criticism of 
any one thing that anybody does. There is no American jury 
in the world that will not preserve the right of every loyal citi- 
zen in any criticism he wants to make. There is no doubt about 
that. But see this insistence that we shail throw protection 
around crime, treason to our country, if you please, by proof of 
what the person intended to result from his act. It seems to me 
that we are merely quibbling with a question in this hour that 
ought to hold us pretty strongly to the fact of seeing that no 
man in America is shot in the back, and that our great efforts to 
win this war shall not be weakened by hedging about every 
violator of the common rules, the decencies, and the common 
sense of what a patriotic citizen ought to do; questions of the 
intent that he deliberated, as the Senator says, and came to the 
conclusion after a long time that this was the best possible way 
to hurt Ameriea or to help Germany. That thing we want to 
avoid if we can. I thoroughly agree with the patriotic and 
luminous statement made by the Senator from New Mexieo in 
that regard. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course my knowledge of the 
law is very slight compared to that of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Farr] or the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH], 
but I had thought always that intent had something to do with 
establishing the degree in a murder case. There are various 
degrees in a charge of murder, and I thought that intent had 
something to do with it. That, however, is a mere passing 
reflection. Here we are proposing to make an offense remarks 
against our Constitution and form of government; and in our 
zeal we are running the risk of destroying not only the form but 
the very essence of free government. 

Mr. President, I have become a little weary of haying Senators 
get up here and say to those of us who happen to think a word 
had better be changed, and that we had better retain the usual 
protection of intent, that Senators who favor that course are 
trying to shelter treason. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does the Senator mean that I made 
any such suggestion? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator made precisely that statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to answer the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. He said we were trying to shelter treason. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to answer the Senator 
when he shall have concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. At least I understood the Senator to say so; 
and I think the Recorp will show it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That I said what? 

Mr. LODGE. That the Senators who were supporting the 
use of the word “intended,” instead of the word calculated,“ 
were trying to shelter treason. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. On the contrary, I never made any 
such statement. If I did, I do not understand my own language. 
I never made even 2 suggestion of that kind. 

Mr. LODGE. i am very glad the Senator did not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I never dreamed of saying that. 

Mr. LODGE. I sat here listening, and I theught the Senator 
did say so. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I never dreamed of saying, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts ought to know, that any Senator 
on this floor would for one minute intentionally favor protecting 
treason in this country. On the centrary, I was simply trying 
to show -to the Senate that when we got into a trial of such a 
ease as would arise under this proposed law, if in framing 
it we threw about offenders all the safeguards which are 
attempted to be thrown around the defendant in the trial of a 
ease of murder in a State under ordinary conditions, we would 
open a vast field of defense to any ingenious defender of a 
eriminal on the ground of requiring to be proved not only his 
intent but his deliberate purpose and intent to do something 
to injure the United States. I said that under that kind of 
a provision very likely those absolutely guilty of treason might 
escape. Certainly I did not, as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts must know, intimate that any Senator in this body or 
any other genuine American ever had an idea of throwing the 
least protection around anybody who exhibited the least infi- 
delity to the Government in the prosecution of this war or want 
of sympathy with our ultimate victory. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad to hear the Senator's explanation. I 
do not think there is anybody who feels more strongly in re- 
gard to any expression of sympathy with Germany than do I, 
and I have felt so from the time before we entered the war; but 
I do think, Mr. President, that it is important in passing legis- 
lation of this kind—with which I have entire sympathy; and I 
wish to see such offenses put down—that we should guard the 
legislation so that it will not be used as a means of persecuting 
loyal and innocent men. 

I do not think the word “intend” is a very serious protec- 
tion. We have got it in this bill no less than three times. Proof 
of the intent is required in the case of any person who interferes 
with the military operations of the Government; it is necessary 
to show intent in the case of obstrueting the liberty lean; it is 
necessary to show intent, according to this very bill, in the case 
of advocating the curtailment of production; and yet it is pro- 
posed to abandon such defense as the use of the word “ in- 
tended ” may afford—I do not think it is a very great protec- 
tion—in connection with a prosecution for what may be a 
hasty remark or what may be an unconsidered speech in a mo- 
ment of excitement, or what may be perfectly ligitimate and 
proper criticism. I think it is a very slight protection to give, 
and one that ought to be given. 

In our zeal to punish these crimes we do not wish to run the 
risk of injuring innocent men and injuring respect for the law 
or breaking down the Constitution of the United States by law 
when we are proclaiming punishment for those who speak con- 
temptuously of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, just one word. I agree 
entirely with what the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sar] has 
just stated, and I think it may simplify the exact question that 
is before the Senate by admitting that men may with good 
intentions favor the German cause in the manner stated in this 
bill. The question is whether we are going to allow that. That 
is the exact question before the Senate. Senators may differ in 
opinion as to whether or not a man, even though with good 
intentions, should be allowed to go out and make the remarks 
or do the things specified in this bill. I think that public 
policy, on the grounds stated by the Senator from Arizona and 
the Senator from New Mexico, justifies the Senate in making it 
unlawful, even though the intention is good. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment I shall yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

To answer another question that was made, it has been sug- 
gested that it makes no material difference if we put the word 
“intended” into the act. It is said that the intent will be 
presumed as a matter of law from the natural consequences of 
the act. That may be true in a certain class of cases; it might 
be true in some cases of this kind; but it is also true—and the 
Senator from Arizona, with his experience as a prosecuting 
attorney, and I can sympathize with him im that, because I 
have wrestled a good deal myself with those difficulties—that it 
is always open to the defendant to prove that he did not intend 
it; it is always open to the defendant to rebut the presumption 
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that he intended to commit the offense charged. So in the cases 
which are covered by this bill, if it be said that it is presumed 
that the intent existed, then he could come into court at any 
time and rebut it by swearing that he did not intend the conse- 
quences alleged and go scot free. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Idaho, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is neces- 
sarily absent. I am released from my pair with the Senator 
from Connecticut as to my vote on the amendments to this bill. 
I therefore will take the liberty of voting. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sanrx] to the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote“ yer.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I understand 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], with whom I 
have a pair, has not voted. That being the case, I transfer my 
pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], which I transfer 
to the junior Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] and yote 
“ yea.” 3 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Kenyon] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kox]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
the general pair I have with the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wrrks!] to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I in- 
quire if the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sacrrm] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEnp] is absent in con- 
nection with the liberty-bond campaign. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Pomrrene] is necessarily detained on important 
public business, 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DimuincHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Meryland [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Haring] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] ; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecer] with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 28, not voting 33, as 
follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Baird Gallinger McCumber Smith, Ga. 
Borah Gore McKellar Smoot 
Calder Hale McNary Stone 
Chamberlain Hardwick New Sutherland 
Colt Hitcheock Norris Thomas 
Cummins Kellogg Reed Vardaman 
Curtis King Shafroth Warren 
France Lewis Sherman 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Shields 

NAYS—28. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Jones, Wash, Poindexter Sterling 
Fall Kirby Ransdell Swanson 
Fletcher Martin Robinson Thompson 
Hengerson Myers Saulsbur ‘Tillman 
Hollis Nugent Sheppar ‘Trammell 
James Overman Simmons Williams 


NOT VOTING—33. 


Bankhead Harding Owen Underwood 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Page Wadsworth 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Walsh 
Culberson `“ Kendrick Phelan Watson 
Dillingham Kenyon Pomerene Weeks 

erna Knox Smith, Md. Wolcott 
Gerry La Follette Smfth, Mich, 

McLean Smith, 8. C. 

Gronna Nelson Townsend 


So Mr. Boran’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there was considerable said on 
the floor of the Senate on Saturday about a bill on this subject 
and having the same object as the pending committee amend- 
ment, which I introduced last August, and there was more 
said about it to-day. An editorial with reference to it, from 
the New York American, was to-day incorporated in the Reconp. 

The bill which I introduced last August, having the same 
object in view as the committee amendment to the pending bill, 
and using in large part the same identical language, appears to 
have fallen under the condemnation of the New York American 
and of Mr. Roosevelt, The condemnation of the New York 
American is shown by the editorial which was put into the 
Recorp this afternoon; and in the Washington Post of this 
morning I notice that, in explaining the charge which was made 
against Mr. Roosevelt here Saturday of having misstated the 
facts in regard to the proposed legislation before the Senate, 
Mr. Roosevelt says he has discovered that he had in mind the 
bill which I introduced on the same subject last October, which 
he thought was before the Senate, instead of the pending meas- 
ure, and that I am to blame, to use his own words. He uses 
those words and says the blame, whatever “blame” he may 
have in mind, rests upon me. Now, that is the first time I ever 
heard of a legislator being blamed for introducing in a legisla- 
tive body a bill to suppress treason and disloyalty. If there is 
any blame in that, I am quite willing to take it. Mr. Roose- 
velt has blamed this administration, its officials and representa- 
tives, from the President down, for nearly everything they have 
done since we entered into this war; therefore, I have at least 
been placed in good company. 

I want to say a few words about a very slight difference be- 
tween the committee amendment to the pending bill and the bill 
on the same subject which I introduced last August, the two 
being in large part identical. The bill which I introduced last 
August embodies language which is embodied in this bill and, in 
addition, simply includes the words “the President of the 
United States.“ My bill includes the President of the United 
States as one of the objects about which disloyal, profane, scur- 
rilous, contemptuous, or abusive language should not be used 
in time of war. 

The committee amendment to the pending bill provides that 
in time of war it is unlawful to use “any disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive language about the form of 
government of the United States, or the Constitution of the 
United States, or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, or 
the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or 
Navy of the United States.“ My bill used that same language, 
and simply added “ or the President of the United States.” 

The criticism that has been directed at my bill by those who 
find fault with it and blame me for it asserts that under that bill 
criticism of the President of the United States would not be per- 
mitted. There is no ground for any such assertion. I contend 
that nobody can seriously assert that the provision in the commit- 
tee amendment before us, which forbids the use of disloyal, pro- 
fane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive language about the 
form of government of the United States and other objects there 
enumerated forbids criticism of the form of government of the 
United States, or forbids criticism of the Constitution of the 
United States, or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, 
or the flag of the United States, and so forth. If it does not 
prevent criticism, legitimate and decent criticism, of the form 
of government of the United States, the Constitution of the 
United States, or the flag of the United States, then if the words 
“ the President of the United States“ were in there, it would not 
prevent criticism of the President of the United States. If the 
terms of the committee amendment are not such as to forbid any 
decent and legitimate criticism of the objects mentioned therein, 
then they would not prevent criticism of the President of the 
United States. All would be on the same footing. I believe 
when we are engaged in war that anybody who uses vile, oppro- 
brious, or offensive epithets about the President of the United 
States, the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy, ought 
to be punished as an enemy of the country. I do not mean 
criticism. I mean vile, profane, scurrilous, abusive language. 
Criticism is one thing; vile, scurrilous abuse is another. The 
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Army and Navy, and I believe that itz just as offensive and 


disloyal to use scurrilous, contemptu abusive, profane, or 
disloyal language about the President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, in time of war 
as it is to use the same kind of language about our form of gov- 
ernment, the Constitution, the flag, or the soldiers and sailors 
of the country. It would be a strange law, indeed, that would 
prohibit such language about the soldiers and sailors of the 
country in time of war and permit it to be used at the same 
time about the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

The bill before us is not intended to prevent any temperate or 
legitimate criticism of the form of government of the United 
States, or the Constitution of the United States, or the flag of 
the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, 
and the bill which I introduced, and which some outside of this 
body seem to think censurable, was not intended to prevent 
criticism of the President of the United States, nor would it. 
Here is what it was aimed at, in making reference to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I read from the Washington Post 
of this morning the following: s 

i MEMPHIS, TENN., April 7. 

Federal officials were called on by local officers last night to protect 
O. L. Agnew, a cotton-press watchman, from mob violence, 

During the liberty-loan parade Agnew is said to have cursed President 
Wilson, Gen. Pershing, and Red Cross workers. 

Think of that, please! In time of war, when a liberty-loan 
parade is in progress, a man publicly curses the President of the 
United States, the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy, 
and no law to punish such vile and reprehensible, such disloyal, 
utterances! Yet I am criticized and blamed because I intro- 
duced in Congress a bill to punish such loathsome conduct. I 
say there is need of such a law. 

I say that when we are engaged in war, and a liberty-loan 
parade is in progress, a man who curses the Red Cross workers, 
Gen. Pershing, the form of government of the United States, the 
Constitution of the United States, the flag of the United States, 
the soldiers or sailors of the United States, or the President of 
the United States ought to be severely punished. That was my 
idea in including in the inhibitions of my bill, from which this 
is largely taken, the President of the United States, Of course, 
all reference to the President of the United States was eliminated 
by the committee in its amendment, and we now simply have 
the provisions forbidding disloyal, profane, scurrilous, con- 
temptuous, or abusive language about the form of government 
of the United States, or the Constitution of the United States, 
or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, or the flag of the 
United States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy of the United 
States. While I think it would have been better if the words 
President of the United States“ had been left in, since they 
have been eliminated I think, nevertheless, the committee amend- 
ment which we have before us should be adopted and that the 
bill so amended should be enacted with the ihhibitions con- 
tained. They are needed. I heartily favor them. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr, President, is it true that as the bill is now 
a citizen is forbidden to curse the Army and Navy but he can 
curse the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy? 

Mr. MYERS. That is the exact anomaly, strange to say. 
That is the condition of the bill before us, as it is now worded, 
and that is why I say I believe it would be a better bill if the 
words “the President of the United States” were in there if 
those words had not been eliminated by the committee from the 
language apparently taken from my bill; but I would rather 
have the bill as it is than no bill at all on the subject. There 
is urgent, crying need for this legislation, whether or not it may 
contain reference to the President. I am for the bill, heartily 
and earnestly, for every provision, every clause, of it, and I hope 
it may be speedily enacted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the bill, which I ask to have printed and lie on the 
table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That order will be taken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have an amend- 
ment to the pending measure which I think the Senator in 
charge of the bill will accept. I ask that it be read from the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After line 21, on page 3—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the amendment is not in 
order now, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from New Mexico to the fact that the amend- 
ment is not now in order, because the committee amendnients are 
being considered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood that we had dis- 
posed of the committee amendments, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There remain some undisposed 
of. The amendment of the Senator from New Mexico will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment for the information of the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. After line 21, on page 3, it is proposed to in- 
sert a paragraph, as follows: 

Any employee or official of the United States Government who com- 
mits any disloyal act or utters any unpatriotic or disloyal language, or 
who, in an abusive and violent manner, criticizes the Army or Navy 
or the flag of the United States, shall be at once dismissed from the 
service. ny such employee shall be dismissed by the head of the de- 
partment in which the employee may be engaged, and any such official 


shall be dismissed by the authority having power to appoint a successor 
to the dismissed official, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. OVERMAN, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


“sideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock p. m., Monday, 
April 8, 1918) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 9, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 

Executive nominations received by the Senate April 6, 1918. 
[Omitted from the Recorp of April 6, 1918.] 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR. 

Edward R. Stettinius, of New York, to be Second Assistant 
Secretary of War. : 
Frederick Paul Keppel, of New York, to be Third Assistant 
Secretary of War. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN. 
Rey. John Raymond O'Mahoney, of South Dakota, to be chap- 
lain, with rank of first lieutenant from March 29, 1918. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 
First Lieut. Joseph Francis Bredeck, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 23, 1918. 
First Lieut. James Loving Hamner, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 23, 1918. 
First Lieut. William Bell Foster, jr., Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 24, 1918. 
First Lieut. Meredith Mallory, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
March 24, 1918. 
First Lieut. Joseph William Garrett, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 25, 1918. 
First Lieut. Charles Chester Dickinson, Medical Reserve 
Corps, from March 25, 1918. 
First Lieut. Harold Ward Stone, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
March 26, 1918. : 
First Lieut. William Ralph Campbell, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 26, 1918. 
First Lieut. Gregory Everett Stanbro, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 27, 1918. 
First Lieut. Howard Paul Blake, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
March 28, 1918. 
First Lieut. George Leslie Dailey, Medical Reserve Corps, 
from March 29, 1918. 
First Lieut. Harry Justin Felch, Medical Reserve Corps, from 
March 30, 1918. 
TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from January 26, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Graham T, Winslow, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Edward B. Harry, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Herbert D. Bowman, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Albert G. Klapp, Cavalry. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from February J, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Fred P. Clark, Cavalry. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from February 4, 1918. 


Second Lieut. Edward A. Titcomb, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Henry C. Tatnall, Cavalry. 
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To he first lieutenants with rank from February 5, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Harry L. Jones, Cavalry. 3 
Second Lieut. John W. Middendorf, jr., Cavalry. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from February. 6, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Calvin R. MacGillivray, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. George S. Clarke, Cavalry. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from February 7, 1918. 


Second Lieut. Harold P. Stewart, Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. Harold Lak. K. Albro, Cavalry. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from February 14, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Ward H. Porter, Cavalry. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from February 16, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Elias Lyman, jr., Cavalry. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM. 


To be second lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Cecil Marryat Boycott, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

55 Lieut. Thomas Henry Dugan, jr., Officers’ Reserve 
rps. £ 
Second Lieut. Harry Hope Fenley, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Joseph Egan, Officers Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut Redding Francis Perry, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Marcellus Lowry Stockton, jr., Officers’ Reserye 

Corps. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Patterson, Officers’ Reserve.Corps. 
Second Lieut. Blaine Bee Wallace, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Samuel Gibson Stewart, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles Howard Espy, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

8 Lieut. Warren Henry McNaught, Officers“ Reserve 
rps. 

Second Lieut. Gregory Eflin Sawyer, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Herbert Naugle Odell, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frederic Holdrege Bontecou, Officers’ Reserve 

Corps. % 

Second Lieut. Roy Edson Craig, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frederick Albert Vietor, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Damon Dolsen, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Early Edward Walters Duncan, Officers’ Reserve 

Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward Marple Daniels, Officers” Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Paul Evert, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Philip Richard Upton, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Golay Boatright, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Winfield Chapple Scott, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Theodore Keller Rothermund, Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. George Edward Heidenreich, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Clinton Montross Burbank, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ray Duff Willson, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Donald Thomas Nelson, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Chevy Chase, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. David Lewis Jones, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Gilbert Davison Johnson, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Chester Lawrence Conlon, Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Cleon Barnes Warren, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Leo Thomas McMahon, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Andrew Wylie, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Marcus Gunn, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William McCord Peeples, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Paul Prosper Eckert, Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Phillip Bassett Shotwell, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harold Moorman. Collins, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Nathaniel Wheeler, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Richard Relf, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. George Sherwood Richardson, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Eugene Ireland, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Bryan Llewellyn Davis, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Stewart Cannon, Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 

Second Lieut. Wiliam Taylor Myers, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Eugene James Kelly, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Emerald Clark Robbins, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


ARTILLERY, 
To be second lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Benson Glenwood Scott, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Hirsch, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Nobert Sickels, Officers“ Reserve Corps. 
[train Lieut. David Barton Kinne jr., @ificers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Victor Maraist, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
aeng Lieut. Nathan Warner Gillette, Officers’ Reserve 
rps.. 
8 Lieut. Edwin Stewart Brewster, jr:, Officers’ Reserve 
rps: 
Second Lieut. Paul Ryrie Seott, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Melvin Lewis Craig. Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Earl Gordon Wagner, Officers” Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Joseph Clifford Robbers, Officers’ Reserve Cups. 
Second Lieut. Blagden Manning, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Don Castles Kreger, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Laurence W. Boothe, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Samuel Arrington Palmer, Oflicers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harold Kondolf, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Jay Williams Sechler, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Campbell Moses, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Craig Miller, jr., Officers” Reserve Corps. 
Capt. Walter Arthur Metts, jr., Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Edwards Stryker, jr., Officers’ Reserve 


rps. : 

Second Lieut. Morgan Foshee Simmons, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Russell Lagrange Jolley, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frank Camm, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Robert Benjamin Frantz, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Seeond Lieut. George Raymond Bell, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 

Second Lieut. Leonard Harrison Frasier, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Samuel Lomax Hassell, jr., Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Clifford B. Cole, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Pope Shepard, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Swope Burrell, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles Kemper Dunn, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Seeond Lieut. Richardson Lester Greene, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


To be second. lieutenants, 


Paul Ward Beck, jr., of California. 

Second Lieut. Hiram Wendell Tarkington, Officers” Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Luke Witt Loftus, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. John Core Duffy, Officers’ Reserve: Corps. 

Second Lieut. Douglas Osborne Mead, Officers” Reserve: Corps. 
5 Lieut. Charles Arthur Wagner, jr., Officers” Reserve 

rps.. 

Second Lieut. Talley Dozier Joiner, Officers’ Reserve: Corps. 

Second Lieut. Earl Russell Fretz, Officers” Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Harold Turner, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Franklin Joseph Peck, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Clarence Matthew Tomlinson, Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Lester Hardee Barnhill, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Francis Youlden Cowle, Officers” Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Chester Wyatt Buchanan, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Sterner St. Paul Meek, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Stuart Hughes Smythe, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. David Barrett Head, Officers’ Reserve Carps. 
Second Lieut.. Robert Matthews Burr, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Julian Vance Link, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth Clark Johnson, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Forbes Rickard, jr., Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Joseph Jenkins Cornish, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph W. Neelands, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Wagner Shepherd, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
5 Lieut. Elbert Arcularius Nostrand, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. William Frederick Williams,. jr., Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Hervey Aldrich Tribolet, Officers“ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Brooks Ennis, Officers” Reserve Corps: 


1918. 


Second Lieut. Leo Joseph Hagerty, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Levie Wilson Foy, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

8 Lieut. James Hereford McGinnis, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 

Second Lieut, John Thomas Hains, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Wilbur Henry Vinson, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lient, John Cord Blizzard, jr., Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
ae Lieut. Leon Simon Oppenheimer, Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. Robert Harris McFarlane, Officers’ Reserve 

Corps. 

Second Lieut. Howard Clark, jr., Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
anaa Lieut. Adrian Barton Drake de Kay, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. William Martin Means, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Henry Ellis Bacon, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas Edward Clark, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Jesse Switzer Ogden, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Efton Murrel James, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Arnold L. Gralapp, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Thomas Linton Urquhart, Officers’ Reserve 

Corps. 3 
Second Lieut, Ronald Patten Wildes, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Earl Bryan Mathews, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. David M. Fisher, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Ignatius Stack, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut, Paul Wilbur Warren, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Huling, jr, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Paul Sherman Strickland, Officers’ Reserve 

Corps. 

Second Lieut. 

Corps. 

Second Lieut. David Aston Turner, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Hamilton Russell, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

í Second Lieut. Paul Augustas Reinke, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Orryl Samuel Robles, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Walter Headden Ogden, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Horatio Ward Wells, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieur. Ralph Hipple Dean, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut, Horace Kelita Heath, Officers’ Reserye Corps. 
Second Lieut. Maurice Embry Gibson, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harry Russell Evans, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Golden Carter, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Bartholomew Robins De Graff, Officers’ Reserve 

Corps. 

Second Lieut. George La France O'Connor, Officers’ Reserve 

Corps. 

First Lieut. Harold Napoleon Gilbert, National Army. 

Second Lieut. Charles Eugene Rust, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Jay Johnson Morrow Scandrett, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Monroe Heath, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Bryan Thompson, jr., Officers’ Reserve 

Corps. 

Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Harvey Chaplain Bounds, Officers’ Reserve 


Fred George Coffield, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Wilbert Christian Hendricks, Officers’ Reserve 


Isaac Schechter, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
William Albert Collier, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Walter Scott Huxford, Officers’ Resérve Corps. 
John Hanlon Atkinson, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Hunter Martin, Officers“ Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Archibald Miles Mixson, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Paul Wesley Sherman, Officers’ Reserye Corps. 
Second Lieut. Albert Gresham Wing, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Fred Rehm, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edward Nicholson Fay, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut, Ralph Ellsworth Ladue, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edward Watson Kelley, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harry Charles Crowl, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John Franklin Lancaster, jr., Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Claude Delorum Collins, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Dayid Beckwith Miller, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 


Second Lieut. Thomas Graves Cherry, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Paul Taylor Funkhouser, Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Roger William Sanders, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Tinker, Officers Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Louis William Seggel, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Wallace Williams, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
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Second Lieut. George Clarence Nielsen, Officers’ Reserve 
ps. E 
Second Lieut. Raymond Greenleaf Sherman, Officers’ Reserve 


rps. 
Second Lieut. Robert William Blessing, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 


I 
Second Lieut. Burdette Garrison, Officers” Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Alexander Miller, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 


Second Lieut. Errol Edgerton Crouter, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Earl Campbell Horan, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Samuel Baker Chism, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Walter Judson Ferguson, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 


Second Lieut. Willlam John Henry Ryan, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 


Second Lieut. Coleman Ferrell Driver, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Wallace William Millard, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Josiah Bradlee, jr., Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 


Second Lieut. Sherman Stiles Spear, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Morgan Burrowes, Officers“ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Walter Wellington von Gremp, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 


Second Lieut. Kie Doty, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Charles Homer Tinsley, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harold Tyler Hayes, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Leo Charles Scheibelhut, Officers’ Reserve 


orps. 

First Lieut. Albert Elliot Holleman, Signal Corps. 

Second Lieut. Clarence Wynn Duerig, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. George Harvey Ferguson, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 


Second Lieut. Joseph Hamilton Richardson, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 


Second Lieut, Sterling Mackay Palm, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Grady Hutchinson, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 


Capt. Owen Greek Smith, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Norman Marcus Nelsen, Officers“ Reserve Corps. 
j Second Lieut. Harvey Lewis Littlefield, Officers’ Reserve 
orps. 
Second Lieut. Roy Nathan Hagerty, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ronald L. Ring, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Alfred Timothy Wright, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John DeJarnette Faison, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
eee Lieut. Albert William Selwyn Little, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
aoe Lieut. John Ainsworth Andrews, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. John Agustin McCann, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Jack Bryant, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
3 Lieut. George Andrew Lockhart, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Whitley Miller, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Rumsey Lewis, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Mark Milton Potter, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut, James Julian Pirtle, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Alfred Edward Dedicke, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Ao Lieut. George Fredrick Macdonald, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. John Raymond Booth, Officers’ Reserye Corps. 
Second Lieut. Paul Gray Miller, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. James Clay Ward, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
First Lieut. Ralph Burten Henning, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
55 Lieut. Richard Oscar Bassett, Jr., Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Jerome Heslen Joyce, jr., Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Mead Ferris, jr., Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edward Adams Mead, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Frank Opper German, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harry Boissonnault, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Arnold Richard Christian Sander, of Iowa. 
Second Lieut. Ceryl B. Godfrey, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Stanley Marshall Prouty, of Massachusetts. 
Second Lieut. Richard Dodson Robinson, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles Alfred Fuller, jr., Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Carl Alstien Foss, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


J 
Second Lieut. Wiliam Hervey Thomas, Officers’ Reserve | ing duties only, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 


Corps. 

Second Lieut. Wilbur Ellsworth Bashore, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Harold Head, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Alan Campbell Clark, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Philip Carl Johnson, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Henry Crampton, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. William Walter Watson, Officers“ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Walter William Boon, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Hugh McCord Evans, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Homer Virgin Gooing, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Mark Farnum, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
3 Lieut. Michael Joseph Mulcahy, Officers“ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lient. Harold Stokely Wright, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. George Merrick Hollister, Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Lois Chester Dill, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Edward James Maloney, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Wesley Houser, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Richard Abram Jones, Officers” Reserve Corps. 
nee Lieut. Alexander Baldwin Mitchell, Officers’ Reserve 

rps. 

Second Lieut. William Trafford Teachout, Officers’ Reserve 


3 Lieut. Joseph Terry MeCaddon, jr., Officers’ Reserve 
ps. 


Second Lieut. Paul Jennings Swank, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Second Lieut. Lloyd D. Yates, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Clarence O’Leary, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lient. Frank Thomas Richard, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Laurence Welch Wilkin, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Roy Bernhard Trelstad, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Peyton James Brown, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Hugh Barclay, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence William Jenkinson, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. Wright Hackett Ross, Jr., Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Nelson Macy Walker, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. James Hodges Drake, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Francis Wayland Chatham, Philippine Con- 
stabulary. 

Second Lieut. Charley Elkins Rogers, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Henry Julius Morgan, jr., Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Leland Barton Aseltine, Officers“ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Hugh Dudley Benedict Cotton, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut.. Donald Howard Williams, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Milton Brandt Goodyear, Officers’ Reserve 


First Lieut. Charles Downing Winchester, Offic-:s’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. George David Armstrong, -Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 


PROVISIONAL AP20INTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 


Second Lieut. Archibald R. MacKechnie to be first lieutenant 
with rank from August 7, 1917. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 


Second Lieut. Veno Earl Sacre, Infantry, to be second lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry with rank from November 15, 1917. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE, Navy, 


Lieut. Roland M. Comfort to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 21st day of March, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Herbert W. Jackson to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the ist day of Febru- 
ary, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clifton A. F. Sprague to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 8th day of March, 
1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thaddeus A. Hoppe to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 21st day of March, 
1918. 

The following-named acting ensigns, for engineering duties 
only, to be lieutenants (junior grade) in the Navy, for engineer- 
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October, 1917: 

Joseph H. Currier, 

Isaac J. Van Kammen, and 

Ernest V. David. 

Ensign Michael J. Wilkinson to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
i ~ Navy, for temporary service, from the ist day of January, 

1 5 

Carpenter Herman R. Newby to be an ensign in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 11th day of October, 1917. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the ist day of April, 1918: 

Frederick W. Boldt, 

Horace L. Ham, 

George Berton, 

Alexander B. Provost, 

Harry A. Mewshaw, 

Chris Halverson, 

William G. Scott, 

Harry Bennett, and 

Elmer J. Tugend. 

The following named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the Ist day of April, 1918: 

Morey H. Downs, 

Daniel E. Haskell, 

John C. Mayhew, 

Tom H. Williamson, 

Hubert K. Stubbs, 

Harold V. Andrews, 

Clarence V. Waggonner, 

Henry C. Flanagan, and 

Omer L. Brewington. 

The following mamed ensigns in the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of April, 1918; 

Cecil A. McKay, 

Nathan Young, 

Stuart Parker, 

Caleb Loring, 

William L. Hickey, 

Feustman. B. Thatcher, 

Barnes Newberry, 

Bruce Burns, 

Charles H. Duell, jr., 

John R. Haire, 

Donald M. Lovejoy, 

Edgar M. Queeny, 

Charles H. Sterrett, and 

Allen L. Welch. 

The following-named ensigns in the National Naval Volun- 
teers to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of April, 1918: 

Duncan W. Frick and 

Ralph J. A. Stern. 


The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the ist day of 
January, 1918: 

Henry G. Conrad and 

Harry H. Bloxham. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy, from the 1st day of July, 1917: 

Hugo W. Osterhaus, and 

Byron A. Long. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Zachary Lansdowne to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 5th day of June, 1917. 

The following-named lientenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy, from the 7th day of March, 1918: 

Augustine H. Gray, 

Warren L. Moore, 

Wadleigh Capehart, 

Melville S. Brown, 

George M. Cook, 

Frank H. Kelley, jr. 

Dorsey O. Thomas, 

Miles P. Refo, jr., 

Robert T. Young, 

Elmer K. Niles, 

Charlton E. Battle, jr., 

Alfred G. Zimmermann, 

Ellis S. Stone, 

Thomas S. King, 2d, 

Urey W. Conway, 

George F. Parrott, jr., 


1918. 
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Norman Scott, and 

Jay L. Kerley. 

Eusign Herbert K. Fenn to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy, from the 7th duy of June, 1916. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles S. Stephenson to be a passed ns- 
sistant surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 2d day of October, 1917. 

The following mamecl passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the 29th day of August, 1916: 

Lewis W. Jennings, jr., and 

William G. Neill. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Edward R. Wilson to be a paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of Heutenant commander, from the 
15th day of September, 1916. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed assist- 
ant paymasters in the Navy. with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 29th day of August, 1916: 

John B. Ewald and 

Samuel R. White, jr. 

Asst. Paymaster Macdonough C. Merriman to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), from the 15th day of September, 1916. 

Asst. Paymaster John D. P. Hodapp to be a passed assistant 
paymnster in the Navy, with the rank of Heutepant (junior 
grade), from the 25th day of April, 1917. 

Chaplain Eugene E. MeDonald to be a chaplain dn the Navy, 
with the rank of captain, from the 23d day of May, 1917. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
Ist day of April, 1918: 

Philip G. Lauman, 

Arthur W. Frank, and 

Ralph T. Hanson. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Erccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 6, 1918. 
(Omitted from Recorp of April 6, 1918,] 
COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS. 


Norman R. Hamilton to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 14, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE., 


Joseph C. Hutcheson, jr., to be United States district judge, 
southern district of Texas. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
8 n Woodburn to be United States attorney, district of 
evada. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 
Maurice Splain to be United States marshal, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


John L. Terrell to be United States marshal, northern distriet 
of Texas. 


William Osborne to be United States marshal, southern dis- 
trict of West Virginia. 
POSTMASTERS, 
COLORADO. 
Edgar J. Bancroft, Palisades, 
Agnes S. Jones, Fort Logan. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Joseph H. Derenthal, Madison. 
FLORIDA, 
Stella Blocker, Cocoanut Grove. 
Walter B. Leonard, Hastings. 
Edward M. Luffman, Lake Helen, 
Fay H. Price, Umatilla. 
INDIANA, 
Frane Mensel, Bremen, 
KANSAS. 
Orla A. Granger, Glen Elder. 
Minnie A. Reed, Soldier. 
MICHIGAN, 
L. Emma Hollister, Auburn. 
Holger F. Peterson, Grayling. 
MINNESOTA, 
Mabel C. Benson, Clara City. 


MONTANA. 

Henry F. Fuerstnow. Joplin. 

Leroy W. Obershiaw, Cascade. 
MISSOURT. 


John J. W. Donnegan. Herculaneum, 
Harvey H. Schooler, Fairfax. 


NEW YORK. 

George H. Barwise, Port Henry. 
Frederick Theall, Hartsdale. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 
William H. Griffin, Pittsboro. 
Harry R. Hastings, Sylva. — 
Benjamin J. Skinner, Farmpille. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 
Jacob A. Phillips, Cleveland. 

TENNESSEE, 
Beatrice J. Myers, Sewanee. 
TEXAS. 

Joseph E. Abrahams, New Braunfels. 
James A. Aldridge, Devine. 
James F. Atkinson, Florence. 
James K. Barry, Smithville. 
John W. Grigg, Tulia. 
Bratton C. Hardin, Rochester. 
John Frank Highsmith, Menard. 
John S. Munn, Junction. 


Eerceutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 8 (legis- 
lative day of April 6), 1028. 
CONSUL GENERAL. 
CLASS 4. 
Marion Letcher to be n consul general of class 4. 
Cox SUL. 
CLASS 3. 
Fred D. Fisher to be a consul of class 3. 
SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Edward R. Stettinius to be Second Assistant Secretary of War. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
First Sergt. Francis S. Kieren to be a second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps for temporary service. 
Second Lieut. Frank B. Wilbur to be a second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps for temporary service. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 
Oliver C. Harper to be register of the land office at Inde- 
pendence, Cal. 
Frank Laning to be register of the land office at Visalia; Cal. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Adolph E. Christensen, Selma. 
Charles J. Hammond, jr., Hayward, 
Iona T. MacKenzie, Indio. 
Frances L. Musgrove,- Arbuckle. 
GEORGTA, 
Robert C. Ayers, Royston. 
Pane Waldrop, Jackson. 
NEBRASKA. 
Harold Hjelnifelt, Holdrege. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Daisy D. MeNemar, Petersburg. 
James A. Stephens, Follansbee. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate April § (legislative 
day of April 6), 1918. 
POSTMASTER. 
GEORGIA. 
Abbie F. Beacham, Glenwood. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate April 6, 1918. 
[Omitted from Recorp of April 6, 1918.] 


William M. Croll to be naval officer of customs in Customs 
3 District No. 11, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
a. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, April 8, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

By Thy Grace, O God, who lives and reigns above us; by 
the vast and illimitable space around us; by the myriads of 
worlds which fill it and declare Thy glory; by the earth’s great 
luminary which fills it with light and quickens all life to new 
activities, joy, and gladness; by the love that binds us together 
in families and nations, makes statesmen and patriots; by the 
high ideals which move men to action; by the hope that cheers 
them on their way; by the devout of every age, the prophets, 
seers, and martyrs; by the precepts and incomparable life and 
character of the Master; by the hopes of yon bright heaven, may 
we be inspired to unboundless faith in the eternal verities and 
quickened into faithful and fruitful servants to Thee, our God 
and our Father. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

HOMING PIGEONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 3980. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
An act (S. 3980) to prevent interference with the use of homing pigeons 


by the United States, to provide a penalty for such interference, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That it be, and it hereby is, declared to be un- 
lawful to entrap, capture, shoot, kill, „or in any way detain 
an Antwerp, or homing pi n. l called carrier pigeon, which 
is owned by the United States or bears a band owned and issued y 
the United States having thereon the letters U. S. A.” or U. S. N. 
and a serial number. 

Sec. 2. That the possession or detention of any pigeon described in 
section 1 of this act by any person or persons in any loft, house, cage, 
building, or structure in the ownership or under the control of such 
penen or persons without giving immediate notice by registered mail 
o the nearest military authorities, shall be prima facie evidence of a 
violation of this act. 

Sec. 3. That any person Tolaning the provisions of this act shall, 
upon conviction, be panaan by a e of not more than $100, or by 
imprisonment for not more than six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under the rule which the House 
adopted last Saturday there are 15 bills on the calendar that 
the Committee on Military Affairs would like to have disposed 
of, and every one of those bills has the approval of the War 
Department and every one has a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House, except one on 
which a member reserved the right to object to offer an amend- 
ment. That bill, after a consultation with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann], the ranking minority member, we have 
put at the foot of the list, and I do hope that the House will 
be patient with the Committee on Military Affairs to-day and 
let us pass these bills, which have the approval of the War 
Department and the Committee on Military Affairs. Unless 
some gentleman desires to discuss this question, I desire to 
move the previous question on the passage of this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I have just glanced at the bill. I do not know 
much about carrier pigeons. I see they use the term “ homing 
pigeons.” 

Mr. DENT. Commonly known as carrier pigeons. 

Mr. CANNON. I see it is declared to be unlawful to entrap, 
capture, shoot, kill, possess, or in any way detain an Antwerp 
or homing pigeon. I have just glanced hastily through it, and it 
seems to me it should be “ knowingly.” You could hardly say 
it was unlawful if I were to kill a homing pigeon—and I never 
did kill a pigeon in my life. I would not know if it were a 
canyasback or a homing pigeon—— 

Mr. DENT. Well, if the gentleman reads a little further he 
will find that the pigeon will have to have the earmark, or 
U. S. A.” or U. S. N.,“ showing it belongs to the Government. 
It is the only pigeon the Government uses. r 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose you shoot one unknowingly that had 
“U, S. N.“ on it. 

Mr DENT. Oh, I would not object to the word “ knowingly ” 
going in there. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me it should go everywhere. 

Mr. WALDOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Insert after the word “ to,” in line 8, the word 
„ knowingly.” 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent for the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to insert the word “ knowingly,” line 3, after the 
second word “to.” Is there objection? 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does not the gentleman believe that in section 2 that is taken 
care of, that section 2 takes care of what the gentleman has in 
mind by the mere fact you notify the authorities you have that 
pigeon in your possession. 

Mr. DENT. Well—— 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose he has killed it. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will let me answer the question 
that the gentleman asked, section 2 is a section in reference to 
a rule of prima facie evidence in cases of this kind. It does not 
declare the crime. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the insertion of the 
word “knowingly” as designated? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
poa page 2, line 4, after the word “ military,” insert the words “or 

Mr. DENT. I move the previous question on the bill and 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
dered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 1342, REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9570. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9570) to amend articles 52 and 53 of section 1342 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended by an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propris opns for the support of the Army for the fiscal yeas endin 

une 30, 1917, and for other purposes, approved August 29, 191 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That articles 52 and 53 of section 1342 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved 
2 29, 1916, be, and the same are hereby, amended to read as 
ollows : 

“ART. 52. copes of sentences: The authority competent to order 
the execution of the sentence of a court-martial may suspend the exe- 
cution, in whole or in part, of such sentences as do not extend to death 
or to the dismissal of an officer, and may restore the person under sen- 
tence to duty during such suspension. A sentence, or any part thereof, 
which has been so suspended may be remitted, in whole or in part, by 
the officer who suspended the same, by his successor in office, or by any 
officer exercising appropriate court-martial jurisdiction over the com- 
mand in which the person under sentence may be serving at the time. 
The same authority may vacate the order of suspension at any time and 
order the execution of the sentence or the suspended part thereof In so 
far as the same shall not have been previously remitted. The death or 
honorable discharge of a person under suspended sentence shall operate 
as z complete remission of any unexecuted or unremitted part of such 
sentence. 

“ArT. 53. Execution or remission—Confinement in disciplinary bar- 
racks: When a sentence of dishonorable discharge has been suspended 
until the soldier’s release from confinement, the execution or remission 
of any part of his sentence shall, if the soldier be confined in the United 
States e Barracks, or any branch thereof, be directed by the 
Secretary of War.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask if this bill is intended simply to 
authorize the commanding officer in a case where a court-martial 
has taken place inflicting a punishment less than death to sus- 
pend sentence and restore the convicted man to duty pending the 
execution of the sentence? 

Mr. DENT. Well, in all cases except the death penalty and 
dismissal from the service. Those are the only two exceptions. 

Mr. MADDEN. In other words, it is intended to utilize the 
service of men pending the execution of sentence? 

Mr. DENT. It gives a man who has committed some slight, 
trivial offense, probably staid out his leave a little too long, an 
opportunity to get back into service and be restored thereto. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
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lowing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. 8911. An act authorizing national banks to subscribe to 
the American National Red Cross; and 

S. 3475. An act to prescribe to the requisite form or proof of 
death under policies or contracts of insurance covering the 
lives of persons in or serving with or attached to the military 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. McCrinric, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence indefinitely, on account of making liberty loan speeches. 


SIX MONTHS’ PAY TO DEPENDENT RELATIVES OF DECEASED OTFICERS 
OR ENLISTED MEN. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 3736. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama calls up the 
. bill S. 3736, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
An act (S. 3736) to provide for the payment of six months“ pay to the 
widow, children, or other designated dependent relative of any officer 


or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose death results from 
wounds or disease not the result of his own misconduct. 


Be it enactcd, ete., That hereafter, immediately upon official notifica- 
tion of the death from wounds or disease, not the result of his own 
misconduct, of any officer or enlisted man on the active list of the 
Regular Army, or on the retired list when on active duty, from and 
after October 6, 1917, the Quartermaster General of the Army shall 
cause to be paid to the widow, and if there be no widow to the child 
or children, and if there be no widow or child to any other dependent 
relative of such officer or enlisted man previously designated by him, 
an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate received by such officer 
or enlisted man at the date of his death. The Secretary of War shall 
establish regulations requiring each officer and enlisted man having no 
wife or child to designate the pro dependent relative to whom this 
amount shall be paid In case of death, Said amount shall be paid 
from funds appropriated for the pay of the — 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act or in other existing legislation shall 
be construed as making the provisions of this act applicable to officers 
or enlisted men of any forces or troops of the Army of the United 
States other than those of the Regular Army, and nothing in this act 
shall be construed to apply in commissioned grades to any officers 
except those hol permanent or provisional appointments in the 
Regular Army. 

Also the following committee amendments were read: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “Army,” insert the following: “or on 
the retired list when on active duty.“ 

At the end of the bill insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the sum received hereunder shall be deducted from an 
amount that may be, or may become, due and payable to any su 
widow, child, children, or dependent relative of such officer or enlisted 
man under the act entitled An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to anthorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other 3 approved October 6, 1917, or any act or acts amenda- 
tory thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
5 may be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think this is a very important bill and 
should receive some consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole, and therefore I object. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill S. 3736. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 3736, with Mr. Burnert in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act S 3736) to provide for the payment of six months’ pay to the 
widow, children, or other designated dependent relative of any officer 
or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose death results from wounds 
or disease not the result of his own misconduct, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just 
this brief statement in regard to this bill. 

The bill restores a law that was on the statute books prior to 
the adoption of the amendment to the War-Risk Insurance bill. 
That bill repealed a statute which had been on the books for 
years and years—I know not how long but for many, many 
years past—providing for the taking care of the widows and the 
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six months’ pay, pending the time that they were readjusting 
their situation. The bill, as the committee knows, amending 
the war-risk insurance act did not come from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, but was reported out by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign erce, 

` I do not know whether the repeal of that law was intention- 
ally done at that time or not. I do not recall whether there 
was any discussion of it. But, at any rate, the War Department 
insists that that law ought to be restored in order to take care of 
the widows and the children and the dependent relatives and sol- 
diers who are killed or who die while in the service, by giving 
them the additional pay of six months. 

Mr. WELTY. Will that law, if passed, apply to the officers 
and soldiers of the National Army? 

Mr. DENT. It will not, Mr. Chairman. It simply restores 
the law as it was and makes it applicable to the officers of the 
Regular Army, on the theory that an officer of the Regular Army 
has made a profession out of that particular life and that he has 
made no preparation, whereas the other people are going in only 
for temporary service. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, do not the officers and soldiers 
of the National Army make a greater sacrifice than the man who 
is educated in the Regular Army and makes a profession of that? 

Mr. DENT. Well, I would not undertake to draw any com- 
parisons as to who makes the greatest sacrifice, but the business 
proposition and the practical proposition is the one I am sug- 
gesting, that in the one case the soldier has made a profession 
out of that particular life, whereas, in the other instance, a man 
who has gone in temporarily is supposed to have made some ar- 
rangement for his family prior to service in the Army. 

Mr. WELTY. Now, does it include the soldiers and the offi- 
cers of the National Guard of the various States which were 
taken into the Army? : 

Mr. DENT, It only includes the officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Establishment. 4 

Mr. WELTY. I will ask whether or not the chairman of the 
committee and the committee itself will accept an amendment 
to include the soldiers and officers of the National Army and 
soldiers and officers of the National Guard? 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that, so far as I 
am concerned, I will not object to it if he will limit that to 
the pending emergency. 

Mr. WELTY. That is all right. 

Mr. DENT. But this law restores the old law so that it is 
permanent legislation as to Regular Army officers. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. But it is a little more than that, if you will 
allow me. It not only restores the old law giving this compensa- 
tion, but the amount is finally deducted from the insurance. 
Under the old law the widow or the other relatives got the 
money outright. Under this bill they only get the advance for 
immediate needs. 

Now, some suggestion has been made here that this ought to 
refer to the men in the National Army and the National Guard 
as well as the men in the Regular Army. Of course, the Regu- 
lar Army officers are shifted from one military post to another. 
They have to go wherever they are ordered, and in the natural 
course of events they do not have the opportunity for establish- 
ing homes. The man who comes into the Military Establish- 
ment from civil life has a home, and he undoubtedly has 
somebody at his home who has sufficient credit there to keep 
off the creditors until the insurance money is paid. That does 
not apply to the Regular Army officers as a rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Are there not thousands of officers who re- 
cently were commissioned in the Regular Army who have not 
made a career in army life? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. That is so. Yet the number is very small 
in comparison with the great number of officers who have been 
commissioned in the National Guard and in the National Army. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Assuming the case of an officer in the National 
Army and the case of an officer in the Regular Army, both of 
them neglecting to take out insurance, the officer in the Regular 
Army would get the advance, and his dependents would be paid 
six months’ pay, whereas the dependents of an officer in the 
National Army who neglected to take out insurance would 
have nothing. 

Mr. KAHN. The amendment proposed as section 3, I take it, 


children and the dependent relatives of soldiers by providing | covers the case of the Regular Army officer who failed to take 
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out insurance. He would not be able to draw anything under 
this bill, because section 3 provides that it shall be deducted 
from his insurance. 

Mr. WALSH. But that does not prevent his being paid 
where there is no insurance. It simply provides for deducting 
it from what insurance may be due. But if he has no insur- 
ance at all, it does not provide that the payment shall not be 
made, It may be due. Now, if none is due, that would not 
prevent its being paid. The point I was trying to make, if 
the gentleman will permit me, was this: That in the case where 
a Regular Army officer failed to take out insurance, and in a 
case where an officer in the National Army failed to take out 
insurance, the dependents of one would receive this payment, 
whereas the dependents of the other would not? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think that the War Department would 
make any payment where the man has not taken out insurance. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, 
the War Department would have to do it, I think, under this law. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not so understand. I have no objection 
personally to allowing the bill to be amended so as to take in 
the officers, whether they are in the National Army or in the 
National Guard or in the Regular Army. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
restricting this payment to those officers who have taken out 
insurance? Then it could be deducted. 

Mr. KAHN. I am perfectly willing to have such a restriction 
made. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
mit a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It seems to me that if that proposti- 
tion is accepted and made a part of the law we defeat the 
intention of the bill, inasmuch as it is based on the argument 
the gentleman has used—that the regular officer, having no 
home, has no means of localized credit, whereas the National 
Guard officer or National Army officer might have credit enough 
to bring his remains back. 

Mr. KAHN. I believe that if the gentleman will look into 
the record of the War-Risk Bureau he will hund that practically 
every officer has taken out the insurance to the full amount— 
$10,000. j 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can not fully understand the bill, 
but it seems to me it is of very little advantage to those who 
have taken out insurance. It is chiefly of advantage to those 
who have not. It is mainly an advance to those who have taken 
out insurance. 

Mr. KAHN. As I explained a moment ago, the Regular Army 
officer, having no fixed habitation, is so situated that his de- 
pendents left behind can not probably get credit. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That was the object. But I was 
speaking of the effect of it. It will only afford substantial re- 
lief to those who have not taken out insurance. It is deducted 
from those who have taken out insurance, and they get it a 
little quicker. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This is confined in its expres- 
sion to those who are in the Regular Army? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Those who are retired or on the 
active list of the Regular Army? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is really the reenactment of 
the law that has heretofore existed? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is quite right. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is really continuing to this 
class of people benefits heretofore enjoyed by them? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. i 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, I am assuming that this 
is proper legislation; but why is it not advisable to extend the 
benefits of it to the National Guard and the National Army? 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection to that, I will say to the 
gentleman. I have so stated already. I have no objection to 
having the bill amended so as to take in the officers from every 
branch of the service. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Did the committee give con- 
sideration to that feature? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 


Mr. KAHN. I do not think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman is undertaking 
to state that the Committee on Military Affairs would not be 
opposed, at least, as a body, to any such suggestion? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think these gentlemen at my left are 
opposed to the extension of it. I would ask the chairman of 
the committee this question: Does the chairman of the com- 
mittee object to an amendment of this bill making it applicable 
to the National Guard and the National Army as well as to the 
Regular Army? 

Mr. DENT. As I stated a moment ago, I would be willing 
to accept an amendment of that kind provided it was limited, 
of course, to the present emergency. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Would it not be advisable for 
the chairman of the committee to propose or offer such an 
amendment? 

Mr. DENT. It might be. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, may I make an inquiry 
there of the gentleman from California and the gentleman 
from Alabama? The language here used is “any officer or 
enlisted man.” I have long been somewhat confused as to just 
what the enlisted man is. Would the law construe a man who 
has pes drafted under the selective-draft act as an enlisted 
man 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
mined, to make that certain? 

Mr. KAHN. Ido not know what decisions have been handed 
down, but, as I understand it, the officials of the War Depart- 
ment have invariably referred to the men in the National Army 
as enlisted men. In fact, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY], who has just rung up the Judge Advocate General's 
office, has been informed that the words “enlisted men” ap- 
plies to all private soldiers in the National Army. as well as 
privates in the Regulars and those in the National Guard or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think that is the way it ought 
to be; but I have wondered several times if it would not be 
better if the committee used some language somewhere in the 
bill distinctly showing that that is the case. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have to enlist after they are drafted, 
do they not? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The words “enlisted man” do 
not refer to the means by which a man gets into the service. 
They refer to his status after he gets in. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is that quite true? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. He is either an officer or an enlisted 
man. Neither the word “ officer” nor the words “ enlisted man” 
refer to the means by which he got in. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But the gentleman knows that 
heretofore the only way a man could get in was by enlisting. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no; we had drafted men during the Civil 
War, and they were considered enlisted men at that period. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. A West Pointer does not enlist. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But he is an officer. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Exactly; and it refers to the 
status of the man after he is in the service and not the means 
by which he got in. e 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We are all agreed that that is 
what it ought to mean. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But I have been afraid that some 
court might not take that view of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does a man who goes into the Arm 
ofticer voluntarily enlist? i 
Mr. KAHN. No; he is commissioned in the Army. 

Mr. MADDEN. When a man is sworn in, that is his enlist- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. KAHN. As a private; certainly. If he goes into the 
ranks, he is an enlisted man. If he goes in as an officer, he is 
a commissioned officer. 

Mr. MADDEN. The part I want to get information on, so 
that it will go into the Recorp and may guide the executive 
branch of the Government at some time, is whether or not the 
oath itself is not the thing that constitutes enlistment. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. It constitutes his entrance into the Army. 
If a man goes into the ranks, then he is an enlisted man. If he 
takes the oath as an officer, he is a commissioned officer. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but that is the thing that completes his 
enlistment, either as an officer or as a private. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; the taking of the oath. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, if I may go back once 
more—and I hope the gentleman will pardon me—Gen. SHER- 
woop just advises me that during the Civil War men who were 
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taken into the service by the operation of the draft were never 
called enlisted men, They were always technically known as 
conscripts. 

Mr. KAHN, Yes; and it was used as a term of contempt, to 
their detriment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
care anything about that. 

Mr. DYER. The records do not show that. 

Mr. KAHN. That was the common term used in the Army, 
but the records of the War Department show that they were 
enlisted. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
about that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me say to the gentleman that last summer 
when we were passing the bill to relieve those in the Army 
from the work necessary to be done on mining claims we in- 
vestigated that, but I can not recall to whom we talked about it. 
We were informed, howeyer, that the term “enlisted men” 
meant everybody. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. Noncommissioned officers are enlisted men. 

Mr. FOSTER. We thought of changing the wording, but they 
said it was not necessary, because that meant everybody. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota.. Let us analyze that for a minute. 
I do not know who it was who said that enlistment means every- 
body. 

Mr. FOSTER. It means those who go into the Army, either 
drafted or as volunteers. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It might be somebody not quali- 
fied to give affirmative technical information who said that. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. I should like to know who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
has the floor. 

Mr. DYER. Are we under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are not. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from California 
had the floor, and I interrupted him, and I beg his pardon. 

Mr. DENT. I have the floor, and I yielded to the gentleman 
from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama yielded to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DYER. I ask the gentleman if he will yield to me five 
minutes? a 

Mr. RAYBURN. I object to that; that is, I want some ex- 
planation from the Committee on Military Affairs of what is 
meant by this bill before time is yielded to anybody else. 

Mr. WALSH. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Texas [Mr RAYBURN] 
mya can not object to the gentleman from Alabama yielding 

me, 

Mr. RAYBURN. I said I objected, but I amended that by say- 
ing I wanted somebody on the Committee on Military Affairs to 
explain what is meant by this bill. I do not know. 

Mr. DYER. The chairman of the committee explained it 
very fully. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want to ask a question or two about it. 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee this question: In section 3 of this bill it says: 

That the sum received hereunder shall be deducted from any amount 
that may be, or may become, due and payable to any such widow, child, 
children, or dependent relative of such officer or enlisted man under the 
act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treas: De- 
partment,’ approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, or any act or acts amendatory thereof, 

What does that mean? What deduction? 

Mr. DENT. It means any benefit, any amount, any sum re- 
ceived from the insurance; an allowance or anything else under 
that act shall be deducted on account of this advance. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Let me ask this question: We have estab- 
lished an Insurance Bureau in the Treasury Department. A 
man makes a contract with the Government for insurance, He 
or somebody for him pays the premium. Does the gentleman 
think this six months’ allowance would come out of that, when 
it is provided in the law that that is the insurance for which 
he has contracted, for which he has paid the premium in good 
faith, and which the law provides shall be paid in monthly in- 
stallments running over 240 months? Does the gentleman think 
that this deduction would come out of that? 

Mr. DENT. Unquestionably. 


That is very true, but we do not 


The gentleman may be mistaken 
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Mr. RAT BURN. But we have a contract with this man for 
which he has paid valuable consideration. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman from Texas, who is a good 
lawyer, contend that the widow or dependent relative could 
receive advance payment under the provisions of this act and 
not be bound by it? 

Mr RAYBURN. I do; because it is a contract made in good 
faith with the Government, and for which he has paid. 

Mr. DENT. This is a gratuity that the Government is giving 
and the Congress of the United States can repeal it-to-day.« 

Mr. RAYBURN. I beg the gentleman's pardon, does the 
gentleman think that when an insurance bureau is established 
and a soldier takes out insurance under that law and pays his 
premium that it could violate that contract? The Government 
has placed the man in a hazardous employment, the Government 
is only taking the risk of the hazard; then does the gentleman 
say that that is a gratuity to the man after he has taken out the 
insurance and paid the premium? 

Mr. DENT. I say unqualifiedly. so far as my opinion is con- 
cerned, that the Congress of the United States can this after- 
noon repeal the whole insurance law. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Absolutely; but it is not a gratuity. 

Mr. DENT. We can repeal it, and anyone who accepts a 
benefit must be bound by it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think the gentleman’s law would apply to 
compensation, but certainly it would not apply to the insurance, 

Mr. DENT. What is the difference between compensation 
and insurance? x 

Mr. RAYBURN. He pays nothing for the compensation ; that 
is a pension; but insurance he pays for. We established a bu- 
reau of insurance for the reason that nine companies out of ten 
canceled all the insurance that the man had, and we established 
a bureau which said that they would take every man and insure 
him at peace-time rates. 

Mr. DENT. And the gentleman thinks that the Congress of 
the United States would be estopped from repealing it? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think your bill repeals it, and I do 
not think it ought to be repealed. 

Mr. PADGETT. Is not this an advanced payment? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. 

Mr. PADGETT. It pays them six months’ gratuity; it is ad- 
mitted that they have got the money and are deprived of nothing. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER. This bill refers to enlisted men in several 
places. Do these payments include drafted men? 4 

Mr. DENT. No; they do not as the bill is drawn, but I am 
willing that the bill should be amended and make it cover all 
branches, 

Mr. RUCKER. So that it will clearly embrace drafted men? 
. DENT. Yes. 

r. RUCKER. Then what would become of section 2? 
. DENT. I will move to strike that out. 

. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

. DENT. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman has probably stated it be- 
fore, but I have not been able to hear it. What is the reason, 
in view of what we have done under the insurance law for the 
soldiers, that he gives as warranting this legislation? 

Mr. DENT. The reason given by the War Department, stated 
in the letter published in the report, is that it takes a long time 
for the widow, child, or dependent relative to collect the insur- 
ance money. The allowance under this act would tide them over. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In the first place, that is an assumption con- 
cerning matters the War Department knows much Jess about 
than the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, and it is an assumption 
that ought not to be true in fact. 

Mr. DENT. I am not disposed to take issue with the Secre- 
tary of War or the War Department myself on that subject. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not see why the gentleman should not. 
They have no particular monopoly of wisdom and have nothing 
to do with enforcing the insurance act. 

Mr. DENT. They have all to do with the payment of the six 
months’ pay. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Ah, now the gentleman is coming to what 
seems to me to be the situation. Under the old law, before we 
provided a new compensation, they had it; and they do not like 
to give up something they formerly had, whether the reason has 
passed away or not. That is what I would like to hear the 
gentleman about. 

Mr. DENT. I have explained the reason for the bill, that it 
is to tide over the dependents in the first place, and in the next 
place to restore the law as it was before this act was repenled 
for those who have not taken out any insurance. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. There is some benefit in the insurance act 
that we have passed. 

Mr. DENT. They are credited for that; it is to be deducted. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why should you assume that the Govern- 
ment will have to be more tardy than the insurance companies 
in adjusting things of that sort? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman knows that in proving up claims 
for insurance it will take time. 

My. SHERLEY. There ought to be no more delay in the War- 
Risk Insurance Bureau paying under that act than in the War 
Department paying under this act. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. In further reply to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Suerrey]. the gentleman was not here when I first ex- 
plained the matter. As the gentleman knows, many of the 
Army officers have no fixed abode. The wife happens to be at 
some post for the time being, if there are quarters there, and if 
not she goes to some city and rents quarters. She has no estab- 
lished credit in that city and probably has not enough money to 
buy widow's weeds in case her husband is killed. This is an 
attempt to allow the War Department to advance her the money, 
in order that she may get those supplies which are absolutely 
necessary under the circumstances. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not, of course, in question and answer 
reply to a great many assumptions in the gentleman’s statement 
that I do not think are fully warranted. He assumes that this 
is the only way that such a person is going to be able to get any 
money immediately from the Government, which I deny. 

Mr. KAHN. It is the speediest way of doing it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is the question at issue. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. REAVIS. I have not been able to hear much of what has 
been going on here, and I would like to know why it is that the 
benefits in this bill are confined to the Regular Army officers 
and not given to the Reserve officers? 

Mr. DENT. In the confusion the gentleman has not heard 
me repeat two or three distinct times, on several occasions, that 
I was willing to offer an amendment extending the provisions to 
the National Guard, the National Army, and the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Mr. REAVIS. I am very glad to hear that. There has been 
so much confusion that we have not been able to hear much of 
what has been going on. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state why the committee 
reported this bill without that amendment; why the report con- 
fined it? 

Mr. DENT. Of course, if the gentleman wants to go into the 
motives that inspired the committee, I would state to him that 
when we considered the bill we were simply undertaking to re- 
store as permanent law that which we thought was unintention- 
ally repealed by the war-risk insurance law, which the Military 
Committee did not handle. 

Mr. WALSH. That was the only reason? 

Mr. DENT. That is the only reason we had in mind when 
we reported it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The theory upon which this is being 
done is that the beneficiary will be able to get this money more 
quickly through the officers of the War Department than the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance? 

Mr. DENT. That is the statement the Secretary of War 
made in approving this bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman permit me to call 
his attention to the fact that the operation of the War-Risk In- 
surance Bureau is much more speedy than the War De- 
partment? It means delay instead of speed, according to my 
experience, and I have handled several of these things. Will 
the gentleman permit me to further call attention to another 
‘spect of this matter? Under the war-risk act the soldiers are 
permitted to designate their beneficiaries, and under this act 
the beneficiary is arbitrarily designated, not according to the 
will of the soldier in some instances. The effect of this will be 
te take away insurance that the soldier has been paying for. in 
order that it may be paid to some one not the beneficiary and 
given to some one else, to whom the soldier does not want it to 
go, and have it charged to the beneficiary. 

Mr. DENT. I can not agree to that. I think the gentleman 
is wrong, because whatever is gotten under this is to be de- 
ducted from what is given under the war-risk insurance. 
benen n In other words, there will be a double 

t 


Mr. DENT. No. i 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. As I understand the gentleman, the 
bereficiary in the policy of insurance will still get what it was 
intended she should get, and this benefit if it be paid to a dif- 
ferent beneficiary 

Mr. DENT. I guess that is true. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Would be a double benefit. Therefore 
there will be cases in which there will be discrimination and 
double payments. 

Mr. DENT. There can not be any double payments. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON, I understood the gentleman to admit 
there would be. 

Mr. DENT. It may be that there will be an increase in the 
number of beneficiaries, but there will not be any double pay- 
ments. y 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. In line 3, on first page, it is provided “That 
hereafter,” and so forth. Why should not this apply to men 
who are now at the frent, who may have died in the last two 
days? Why should it not take effect from the time these men 
have gone into the service, if they have not been paid? 

Mr. DENT. That is taken care of. The committee consid- 
ered that proposition, and that is taken care of in the language 
on lines 6 and 7, “from and after October 6, 1917,” which was 
the date that the war-risk insurance law repealed this law. 

Mr. LOBECK. It does not affect those before October 6? 

Mr. DENT. The law was not repealed until October 6, and 
every one had the benefit of the law up until that time. This 
restores the law from and after that date. 

Mr. LOBECK. I have had cases where men lost their limbs 
or died before October 6. It would not affect those cases? 

Mr. DENT. This bill would not affect them. Under the old 
law they would have been entitled to the benefits of the law. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Tes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Does the gentleman know whether or not a 
like provision is contemplated for members of the naval service? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; the chairman of the Naval Committee pro- 
poses to offer an amendment to that effect, and I shall accept it; 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE, The question was raised as to whether this 
term “enlisted men“ would include drafted men. Several gen- 
tlemen gave us their definite opinion that it would, but on look- 
ing at the dictionary I find the dictionary does not agree with 
them. I call the attention of the chairman to the definition of 
the word “enlist”: 

To enter voluntarily the militar. 
formal enrollment; authorize the p 
roll or Ust of recruits. 

What I have been afraid of is that the courts might decide 
that the gentlemen who stated their opinion to us are wrong 
and that the dictionary is right, and I would suggest to the 
gentleman that when he offers his amendment to include men 
in the National Army and the National Guard and the Reserve 
Corps he bear in mind the dictionary definition rather than the 
floor suggestion. 

Mr. DENT. Well, I understand the War Department con- 
strues the words “enlisted men” as covering every man in 
every branch of active service. 

Mr. LITTLE. I have heard that statement several times 

Mr. DENT. That is the construction the War Department 
puts on it, and that is the langugge that has been used. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman will permit me, the courts 
will have to construe it according to the dictionary, and I think 
probably the War Department would follow the courts. It 
would be a very simple matter to word that so as to agree with 
the dictionary. That is just a suggestion 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will permit, I 
think the gentleman from Kansas would get a satisfactory defi- 
nition, at least if not definite an indirect one, by reading anything 
of the law that relates to the National Army or the National 
Guard. Now take the National Army. It is made up of drafted 
men, and men in the National Army who are not officers are 
referred to in orders and everything else as enlisted men. 

Mr. LITTLE. That may be, but whoever wrote those orders 
did not read the dictionary and did not know the English 
language. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not understand that Noah 
Webster got up our Army. 

Mr. LITTLE. No; but he got up the dictionary. 

Mr. DENT. I hope we can reach some conclusion on this bill. 
I had rather lay it aside than to spend the whole day on this 
bill. There are 15 other bills here, 


service, the navy, or the like, by 
cing of one’s mame on the muster 
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Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have some time in opposi- 
tion to the bill. I have already expressed the desire to the gen- 
tleman from California, and I would like to have 10 or 15 min- 
ufes, but I do not wish to be recognized in my own right. 

Mr. DENT. I was just suggesting I hope to reach some agree- 
ment. I know it is not proper in the Committee of the Whole 
House, but I would like an understanding that general debate 
be closed on this proposition, say, in 30 minutes, 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. There are gentlemen on this side who want time 
to speak on this bill. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] wants 10 minutes to speak on this bill. I believe I 
am entitled to an hour in my own right under the present pro- 
_ ceedings on this bill, and I would desire to yield 10 minutes to 

the gentleman from Wisconsin on this bill. If the gentleman 
will reserve the balance of hts time we can probably pass this 
bill without much trouble. 

Mr. DENT. I was trying to reach some agreement. I know 
it is not exactly in order to reach an agreement in the Committee 
of the Whole House, but I hoped to-reach some agreement by 
which we could finish discussion of this bill. The gentleman 
has suggested 30 minutes. If the gentleman has any other sug- 


gestion 

Mr. KAHN. I have no suggestion; the 30 minutes will sat- 
isfy me. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to ask who is to have the 30 min- 
utes? 


Mr. WALSH. That does not mean exclusive of the five min- 
utes for amendments? 

Mr. DENT. Of course not. 

Mr. WALSH. But 30 minutes for general debate. 

Mr. DENT. Then I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate upon this bill be closed in 30 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want 10 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Half of it to be controlled by myself and half 
by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Can I get 10 minutes of that time? 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed. the chair, Mr. BURNETT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill S. 3736, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill S. 8786 be temporarily laid aside. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 3736 be temporarily laid aside. 
Is there objection? 5 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman mean by “temporarily ” that he intends to 
take up this bill to-day, because some of us want to be here 
when it comes up again? 

Mr. DENT. I hardly think it possible to reach it to-day. 
We have 13 bills, and I propose to go on with the calendar and 
put that at the foot of the list. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


SALE OF CERTAIN WAR SUPPLIES, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9900. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9900) authorizing the President during the existing 
emergency to sell war supplies, materials, and equipment heretofore 
F 5 purchased, acquired, or manufactu by the United 

ates, 

Be it enacted, etc., That during the existing emergency the President 
be, and he hereby is, authorized, in his discretion, and upon such terms 
as he shall deem expedient through the head of any executive depart- 
ment, to sell any war supplies, materials, and equipment heretofore or 
hereafter purchased, eee or manufactured by the United States 
to miy person, R association, or corporation, or to any for- 
eign State or Government engaged in war against any Government 
with which the United States is at war; and any pneys received by 
the United States as the proceeds of any such sale shall immediately 
become ayailable as part of any existing 8 for the support 
of that department, corps, or bureau which furnished the war sup- 
plies, materials, or equipment so sold. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 2, strike out all of lines 4, 5, 6, and 7 and insert “be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States and a full report of the sale 
shall be forthwith submitted to Congress.” 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


` 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply gives to the War 
Department the anthority to sell property to our cobelligerents 
and also to dispose of useless property that the War Depart- 
ment may have on hand, and it is recommended by the War 
Department. I hope the bill will be passed. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Senate has passed a similar bill, and I 
ask to substitute the Senate bill with the amendment proposed 
by the Committtee on Military Affairs. I ask to substitute the 
Senate bill, together with the House amendment, for the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am informed that the Senate bill varies 
in some particulars from the House bill as reported other than 
the amendment which was reported by the committee. Will the 
gentleman inform the House wherein there is a difference. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate bill be re- 
ported. 

Mr. DENT. 
GREENE]. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 3803) authorizing the President during the existing emer- 

"gency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, or other property, here- 

ofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured 25 the 

8 in connection with, or incidental to, the prosecution of 


Be it enacted, etc., That during the existing emergency the President 
be, and he hereby is, authorized, in his discretion, and upon such terms 
as he shall deem expedient, through the head of any executive depart- 
ment, to sell any supplies, materials, equipment or other property ere-. 
tofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured by the United 
States in connection with, or ine dental to, the prosecution of the war, 
to any person, partnership, association, or corporation, or to any foreign 
State or Government engaged in war against any Government with 
which the United States is at war; and any moneys received by the 
United States as the proceeds of any such sale shall immediately become 
available as part of any existin appropriation for the support of that 
department, corps, or bureau which furnished the war supplies, mate- 
rials, or equipment so sold. 7 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman from Alabama 
will permit, I will explain the difference between the Dills. 

Mr. DENT. I Will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If Members will take the bill H. R. 
9900, and on page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ war,” and the 
final word in the line, “and,” and on line 7, after the word 
“equipment,” insert “or other property,” and, again, in line 8, 
after the word “ States,” insert in connection with or inci- 
dental to the prosecution of the war,“ they will find they have 
the only difference between the text of the two bills, And the 
title is amended also. The purpose of that was simply to am- 
plify the definition of war supplies so that there would not be 
any too small construction put upon the purposes for which 
some very useful and necessary materials might be included. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Can the gentleman from Vermont inform 
the House the extent to which the Government will loan and 
advance machinery to the private manufacturers who will be 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions or supplies necessary 
for the Army? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The only information I have about 
it is that more or less vague and indefinite suggestion which we 
have had all through the period of war, namely, as fast and as 
much as will be necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the War Department suffered much 
handicap in having their supplies manufactured because of 
the inability of private manufacturers to equip their plants 
with machinery, and, if so, to what extent? Of course, we all 
know that large numbers of private manufacturing establish- 
ments have received contracts from the War Department for 
the manufacture of supplies. This bill, as I take it, is to aid 
those manufacturers who have not the capital or the machinery 
that the Government may wish them to have with which to 
manufacture supplies. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I take it that, in general words, 
the idea is that this Government, entering the war without 
very many plants of its own and no plant adequate to take care 
of the demand, has been put to the expedient of taking over 
private plants, or taking, evidently, such possession of them as 
might be necessary for the operation of them, and in cases in- 
stalling its own machinery or other facilities in it, so that, in a 
sense, they are quasi-Government plants to that extent. And 
by that fact, of course, it is evident that nobody could foresee 
exactly when and where and under what circumstances a neces- 


[After a pause.] The 


[After a pause.] The 


I yield to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
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sary proposition of that kind might be considered. Thus there 
is no accurate data to be gathered by way of forecast. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, we all realize it is important in 
the prosecution of the war to supply machinery under contractural 
relations that will be taken over by the private mannfacturers 
at the end of the war, to be used during the war for the neces- 
sary war supplies. 

I ask the gentleman’s further attention to the letter of Gen. 
Crowder, in which he says, in the second paragraph: 

The second purpose is not clearly divulged in the language of the act. 

That is rather ambiguous, I had difficulty in determining to 
what that referred. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is explained by the paragraph 
that immediately follows, as I understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman believes that the reference 
in the third paragraph is to that particular matter? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. I had the same difficulty 
and have come to exactly the same conclusion that I have just 
stated. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman is perfectly satisfied with the 
language in the Senate bill and prefers it to that in the House 
bill? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. We prefer it because it is more 
ample and gives less opportunity for quibbling in some emer- 
gencies. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not quite understand why the Judge 
Advocate General should have jurisdiction over a matter of this 
sort that has been referred to that department. 

Mr. DENT. What is the question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply asked why the Judge Advo- 
ae General should have been appealed to in a matter of this 


a DENT. 
report? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that the Judge 
Advocate General is the representative of the Secretary of War 
in legislative matters during the Secretary’s absence. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May 1 ask if there is any one individual 
or board now in existence which has final jurisdiction over 
these matters of purchase of supplies or arranging for supplies? 

Mr. DENT. I can not answer that. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman wishes to offer an amend- 
ment, does he not? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous question 
on the Senate bill with the House amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the House 
amendment to the Senate bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time as 
amended by the House amendment, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House bill (H. R. 
9900) will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE, MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9902. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9902) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase 8 718 15 1 N Estab- 
lishment of the United States,“ approved Ma 
Be it enacted, cte., That the last sentence of tea ie of an act en- 

titled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 

Military Establishment of the United States,“ ga hog May 18, 1917, 

be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as lows 
“Vacancies in the grades of the Regular Army resulting from the 

appointment of officers thereof to h agree grades in the forces other than 
the Regular Army herein provided for shall be filed by temporary 
promotions and appointments in the manner lore cs red section 114 
of the national-defense act, approved mg 1916, except that such 
promotions and appointments may be made by the President alone when 
such vacancies are in grades not above that of colonel; and officers ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this act to (icy “ered grades in the forces 
other than the Regular Army herein provided for shall not vacate their 

. commissions or be prejudiced in their relative or lineal stand- 

in the Regular Army. 


The SPEAKER. ‘This bill is on the Union Calendar. 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole.- 


Does the gentleman refer to the letter in the 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman state whether 
the only difference that is sought to be remedied by this legis- 
lation is that in the National Army and these other branches of 
the service the law now provides that appointments above the 
grade of colonel must be affirmed and ratified by the Senate, and 
that is not so in reference to the Regular Establishinent? 

Mr. DENT. Tes. 

Mr. WALSH. And this seeks 

Mr. DENT. To allow the President to make appointments in 
the Regular Establishment up to and including the grade of 
colonel without confirmation by the Senate. They are merely 
temporary appointments, so as to put the temporary appoint- 
ments in the Regular Establishment on the same footing with 
the appointments in the NationakArmy. I move the previous 
question, Mr. Speaker. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. - 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ARMY MINE-PLANTER SERVICE. 


Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I call up House bill 9898. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. oars) to establish in the Coast Artill Corps of the Regu- 
lar Army an Army mine planter service. 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter there shall be in the Coast Artillery 
Corus of the Regular Army an Army mine planter service, which shall 
consist, for each mine planter in the service of the United States, of 
one master, one first mate, one second mate, one chief r, and one 
assistant engineer, who shall be warrant officers u ted y and holding 
their offices at the discretion of the Secretary of War, and two oilers, 
four firemen, four deck hands, one cook, one steward, and ond assistant 
steward, who shall be appointed from enlisted men of the Coast Artillery 
Corps under such re tions as the Picasa gy BR: War may rite: 
Provided, That the Coast Artillery. Corps is hereby in: by such 
numbers of warrant officers and enlisted men as may be necessary to 
constitute the force provided by this act: Provided further, That the 
annual pay of the warrant officers and enlisted men in various 
grades established by this act 5 S as follows: — 1 1, 800; first 
a $1,320; second ma $972 chief engineers, $1. : assistant 

rs, 51. 200 520 $4 en, $396 ; deck hand, $216 ; cooks, 
steward, $288:And provided further, 


assistant aware 
That "warrant a “pe * as the Secretary oi 


shall bave such 
War may prescribe, and shall be retired and shall receive 8 pay, 
enlisted 


as now provided by law for officers of the Army, and that t 
force herein provided for shall receive the allowances and 2 
8 new provided by law for enlisted men of the Army: Pro- 
vided, That in computing length of service for retirement, and u com- 
puting longevity pay for ego officers and continuous-service pay for 

he enlisted men authorized by this "the service on boats in the service 
of the Quartermaster 8 or the Quartermaster Corpa Di prior to 
the passage of this act shall be And provided further, That 
during the continuation of the 3 emergency all e ed men of 
the mine planter service of the Army of the United States in active 
service whose base pay does not exceed $21 per month shall receive an 
poe ae of $15 per month; those Tus bass pay is $24, an increase 

of $12 per month ; those whose base pay is $30. „ or $40, an increase 
of $8 per month ; ‘and those whose 1 is "$45 or more, an increase 
of $6 per month: And provided further, inereases of pay herein 
authorized shall not enter into the 3 of continuous-service 


pay. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann] to explain this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, for several years the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps has asked for this legislation. The Committee on 
Military Affairs has not heretofore taken it up, but since we have 
gone into this war it is essential that this legislation be passed. 

The Coast Artillery Service has charge of the mine planters 
of the country. The officers of that corps find now that they 
have a great deal of difficulty in getting civilians to work on 
the mine planters if the weather happens to be a little rough, 
or if they do not like the kind of work required in the service. 
In war we can not wait for the weather. We have to be ready. 
to act immediately, and the War Department feels that by 
enlisting men in this service they can be ordered to do the 
work at any time, at any hour of the day or night, as occasion 
may arise, 


1918. 
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It is a service, of course, that operates only along the coast 
of our country. I understand there are only nine mine-planter 
stations in the country. It is not always possible to get men in 
an emergency to do this necessary work. The passage of this 
bill will enable the War Department te enlist men for this 
service. Under the circumstances it is believed that we will 
have no further difficulty in operating mine planters at any 
our of the day or night. 

Mr. WALSII. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to ask a question with reference to 
deck hands on these mine planters. I suppose they perform a 
character of work similar to that of a seaman upon that class 
of vessels? 

Mr. KAHN. Not what you would call a seaman, but what 
they calla deck hand. He is a man who—— 

Mr. WALSH. Well, he would be the enly seaman on board 
of the mine planter. 

Mr. KAHN. The mine planters do not go out to sea for any 
great distance. They are operating in and near the harbors. 
We have deck hands on the ferryboats that ply in our ports. 
The men on the mine planters are like those deck hands. 

Mr. WALSH. They go as far out to sea as these submarine 
chasers—these small boats? 

Mr. KAHN. No. They simply mine the harbors. 

Mr. WALSH. They might not go as far out to sea as it is 
intended that the submarine chasers should go, but they would 
go out as far as some of the submarine chasers actually do 
go. My inquiry was prompted by noting the small pay that 
Was paid these deck hands—$216 a year. 

Mr, KAHN. That is about the same pay they get for the 
same work in private service.“ 

Mr. WALSH. On board these tugboats? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And it is thonght to fix the pay at the same 
rate they receive in private service, and then they get $180, 
I see, additional, according to the last proviso. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, we have given all the employees of the 
Government some increase of pay through the legislation that 
was passed through this House. 

Mr. WALSH. They get $15 a month if their base pay does 
mot exceed $21. That would give the deck hands $396 per 
year. Now, I wanted to ask if they would also get com- 
mutation? 

Mr. KAHN, No. 

Mr. WALSH. Would they get this 30 or 40 cents a day for 
meals, as in the Navy? 

Mr. KAHN. No. ‘They are furnished their meals. 

Mr. WALSH. And they do not have to contribute to that? 
Mr. KAHN. No. They will get rations like the enlisted 
men of the Army. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question with reference to the salary fixed for masters 
ond for the mates: What did the committee have to compare 
with? 

Mr. KAHN. That is about the salary they are getting now 
in that service. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman state in what part of the 
country you can find the master of a tugboat that gets $1,800 
a year? 2 

Mr. KAHN. You will find that mine planters are located 
around Boston Harbor, and they are located around New York 
Harbor, and that they are located at the mouth vf Chesapeake 
Bay. They are located on the Atlantic coast, as you go down 
the coast and around the Gulf shore; they are located on the 
Pacifice coast around Puget Sound, and the harbor of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, they have been in the service of the 
Government? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; as civilians. 

Mr. WALSH. How does it conipare with the compensation 
in private employment? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I imagine that it must be about the same, 
because these men.are not enlisted. They are not commissioned, 
If they could get better pay in private employment they would 
probably not serve with the Government for less wages than 
they could get from private concerns, 

Mr. WALSH. I have no desire to unduly consume time upon 
this Mr. Speaker, but I wanted 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

8 WALSII. I move to strike out the last word, to permit 

the gentleman from California to answer a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 


Mr. WALSH, Who would be the warrant officers under this 
schedule? 

Mr. KAHN. I presume they would be the same as warrant 
officers in the Navy, carpenters, and so on. 

Mr. WALSH. But there are no carpenters provided for in 
this service. 

Mr. KAHN. T know, but the warrant ofticers in the service 
would be doing the same class of work us the warrant officers 
in the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. Would a fireman be a warrant officer? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Probably warrant officers would not be below 
the grade of assistant engineers, 

Mr. KAHN. No; I do not think so. Probably the warrant 
officers would be those occupying the positions just below assist- 
ant engineers and not above that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if I understand the gentleman 


correctly, it is attempted here to create a new branch of the 
military service, something that has been desired for some little 
time. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH, But especially necessary during this present 
war? 

Mr. KAHN. Quite right. 

Mr. WALSH. And that in fixing the compensation and the 


benefits the committee pave sought to make it compare with a 
similar service of the Navy, although this is to be under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief of the Coast Artillery? 

Mr. KAHN. Quite right. 

Mr. WALSH. And the committee have sought to put the 
compensations und benefits upon the same plane with those of 
men similarly engaged in the Navy? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr, WALSH. And with that end in view this increase in 
pay has been granted? 

Mr. KAHN. Quite right. 

Mr. WALSH. That is satisfactory. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, may I in the time of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts ask a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Why is this service placed under the Army? 
Does not the Navy maintain a mine-sweeping fleet? 

Mr. KAHN, The Navy does not maintain this mine-planting 
service. 

Mr. WALSH. It is connected with the forts. 

Mr. KAHN. It has always been under the Coast Artillery. 
This work is done within or immediately at the entrance of the 
harbors. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is all done by boats, is it not? 

Mr. KAHN. It is all done by Coast Artillery boats. Mine 
planters, special boats built for that service. It has always 
been operated by the War Department. It has never been oper- 
ated by the Navy. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will there not be some conflict between the 
Navy and the Army about this? 

Mr. KAHN. None whatever, because the mine planters are 
operating now under the War Department. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I move to strike out the last two words. I 
want to find out further what increased expense this proposed 
new fleet of mine sweepers that the Army is going to operate is 
going to put upon the Government. 

Mr. KAHN. These vessels are mine planters—not mine 
sweepers. As I understand, it is proposed to pay these men the 
wages they have been getting; but I explained at the beginning 
that these employees at the present time are civilians. They 
can leave at any moment, and they do frequently leave their 
positions. In war it is necessary to have these men when you 
need them. ‘That is the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I understood that, but I ask now Avhat in- 
crease of expense this proposes to entail upon the Government? 

Mr. KAHN. As I understand it, there will be no increase of 
expense. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
Pill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment I would like 
to Offer, to perfect the bill, in accordance with the present law. 
On page 3, line 4, after the figures “$30,” I move to insert the 
figures m $33.” 

This amendment is suggested by the Secretary of War in 
order to conform to the present law as to the increase in the 
pay of privates, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amerdment offered by Mr. Dent: Page 3, line 4, after the figures 
“ $30,” insert the figures “ $33.” 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word just for the purpose of asking to insert in the RECORD a 
short interview with a very prominent Army officer in regard to 
desk officers. I do this in order that both sides of this question 
may have a fair hearing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp about desk 
officers. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF EXPENSES OF ENLISTED MEN. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I cali up the bill (H. R. 9163) to 
provide for reimbursement of actual expenses or flat per diem 
for enlisted men traveling on duty under competent orders. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 1 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent to consider the bill in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter, under such regulations and within 
such maximum rates as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
enlisted men may be reimbursed for actual expenses of travel, including 
subsistence and lodging, incurred while traveling under competent 
orders and not embraced in the movement of troops, or they may be 
paid a flat per diem therefor in lieu of such reimbursement. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under the present law an enlisted 
man traveling, for instance, as a guard with a prisoner would 
get only $1.50 per day, which, of course, is not sufficient to 
pay the expenses of himself and his prisoner. The object of 
this bill is simply to pay him his actual expenses. That is all 
there is to it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9098) to 
suspend for the period of the present emergency sections 45, 
46, and 56 of “An act for making further and more effectual 
provisions for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill will be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That sections 45, 46, and 56 of “An act for mak- 
ing further and more effectual provision for the national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, be, and they hereby are, 
suspended for and dur! me the period of the present emergency, but for 
such period only, and that upon the termination of said emergency 
said suspension shall cease and terminate and said sections shall there- 
upon be and become reinstated and of the same force and effect as if 
this suspension had not been made. 

Sec. 2, That during the present emergency the President be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to detail such number of officers of the Army 
of the United States, cither active or retired, not above the grade of 
colonel, as may be necessary for duty as professors and assistant pro- 
fessors of military science and tactics at institutions where one or more 


units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are maintained: but the 
total number of active officers so detailed at educational institutions 


shall not exceed 1,000, and no officer shall be so detailed who has not 


had at least one year’s commissioned service in the Army of the United 
States, Retired officers below the grade of lieutenant colonel so de- 
tailed shall receive the full pay and allowances of their grade, and 
retired officers above the grade of major so detailed shall receive the 
mue pay and allowances as a retired major would receive under like 
etail. 

Sec. 3. That during the present emergency the President be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to detail for duty at institutions where one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers’ ning Corps are maintained 
such number of enlisted men, either active or retired, of the Army 
of the United States as he may deem necessary, but the active noncom- 
missioned officers so detailed shall have had at least one year's active 
service, and the total number of such active noncommissioned officers 
so detailed shall not exceed 3,000, and shall be additional in their 
ad ici) grades to those otherwise authorized for the Army of the 
United States. While detailed under the provisions of this section 
retired noncommissioned officers of the Army of the United States shall 
receive active pay and allowances. 

Sec. 4. That during the present emergency such arms, tentage, and 

uipment as the Secretary of War shall deem necessary for proper 
military 3 be supplied by the Government to schools and 
eolleges other than those provided for in section 47 of the national- 
defense act approved June 3, 1916, having a course of military trainin 
p. y the Secretary of War and having not less than 1 
physically fit male students above the age of 14 years, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe; and the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized during the present emergency to detail commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers of the Army of the United States to said 
schools and colleges, detailing not less than one such officer or non- 
commissioned officer to each 500 students under military instruction ; 
but no officer or noncommissioned officer shall be so detailed who has 
5 at least one year’s active service in the Army of the United 

es. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, let us have some explanation of 
this bill. 
Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman from Alabama define very 
briefly just exactly what is the Reserve Officers’ Training 
? 


rps: z 

Mr. DENT. That is the training corps in the schools and 
colleges, provided by the national-defense act. 

Mr. LITTLE. For what purpose, exactly? I know in a gen- 
eral way, but I should like a further explanation. 

Mr. DENT. The bill speaks for itself. It is to provide offi- 
cers to be instructors in schools which maintain one or more 
units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. It is for the 
training of officers so that they can be called into the service 
after they are trained. They agree and understand that they 
will be subject to be called into the service after they get the 
training. That is under the national-defense act, 

Mr. LITTLE. And the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps peo- 
ple are liable to be called into the service? 

Mr. DENT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the gentleman from Alabama misunder- 
stood the question of the gentleman from Kansas. The purpose 
of this legislation 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Kansas was not asking 
about the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. LITTLE. No; I am satisfied with the purposes of the 
legislation, but I thought it was a good time to get a little in- 
formation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand this applies only to the schools 
and colleges which heretofore have had assignments of Army 
officers for the purpose of instruction. 

Mr. DENT. Yes; and any that may be assigned. 

Mr. BUTLER. How about the high schools, the public 
schools? 

Mr. DENT. It depends upon whether the War Department 
recognizes them. The object of this bill is simply this, in a nut- 
shell: Under the present law only officers of the Regular Estab- 
lishment can be assigned to schools and colleges. The War De- 
partment anticipates that there will be a great many National 
Guard officers and National Army officers returned from the 
front injured in such a way that they could not go into the 
trenches and see active service, but can go to these schools and 
colleges; and it is simply to extend to the officers of the National 
Guard and the National Army the right of assignment to these 
schools and colleges so as to increase the number of available 
officers. 

Mr. BUTLER. And if.a high school should ask for a detail 
the War Department would be authorized to send an officer 
there? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
of pupils. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I want to say that in my home town we 
have the only universal military training found in the United 
States. Noncommissioned oflicers are drilling these boys—180 
in number. I have a letter from the superintendent of the public 
schools this morning saying that one would scarcely appreciate 


Provided they have a sufficient number 
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the improvement in these high-school boys since they began 
training. It is the only place in the United States where such 
military training is had. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent te substi- 
tute the Senate bill on the same subject for the House bill. 


The SPEAKER. ‘Lhe gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to-consider the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask if they are identical? 

Mr. DENT. They are except perhaps in a minor particular; 
the only difference is that in the House bill it refers to the pres- 
ent emergency while in the Senate bill it refers to the present 
war. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk svill report the Senate bill. 

The Olerk read the bill S. 3528, as follows: 

An act (S. 8528) to suspend for the period of the present war sections 

5, 46, and of an act entitled TAD act for 3 further and 

more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 8, 1916, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 45, 46, and 56 of an act entitled “An 
act for making fu: further and more effectual provision for the national 


defense, and for other pu approved June 3. 1916, be, and they 
hereby are, ed for and during the period of the present war, but 
for such period only, and that apon the termination of said war said 


suspension shail cease and terminate and said sections shall thereupon 
be and become reinstated and of the ssme force and effect as if this 
suspension had not been made. 

Sec. 2. That during the present war me President be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to detail such number of officers of the of the 
United States, either active or retired. not above the grade of colonel, 
as may be necessary for duty as professors and assistant professors of 
military science and tactics at institutions paan one or more units of 
the Reserve Officers’ Tra ed ; but the total num- 
ber of active officers so tions shall not 
exceed 1,000, and no officer shall beso detailed who has not had at least 
one yar s commissioned —— in the Army of the United States. Re- 

lieutenant colonel so detailed shall 
their grade, an and retired officers 


is, authorized to deta 
of the Reserve Officers g Corps are maintained such number 
of enlisted men, ethos, active = retired, of the Army of the United 
States as he may deem n but the active none oned officers 
so detailed shall have had at least one s poera active service, and the 
total number of such active noncommis peen officers 80 l g shall 
not exceed 3,000, and shall be additional in their e grades to 
those otherwise authorised for the Army ef the United States, While 
detailed under the provisions of this section retired noncommissioned 
o riai of the Army of the United States shall receive active pay and 
allowances. 

Sec, 4. cage during pe Seg aah ge ot war such arms, tentage, and equip- 
ment as the Se necessary for gamer military 


8 June 3. 9800 having a course of military : — Dr 8 
by the Secretary of War, and having not less than 10 — y 
fit male students or the age of 14 years, under such rules an 


colleges, on no 1 such or noncommissioned 
officer to each 500 students under 3 Wee but no officer 
or noncommissioned . detailed who has not had at 
least one year's active service in the ‘Amat of the United States. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. On page 3, section 4, line 17, it provides that the Secretary 
of War shall detail an instructor to each 500 students under 
military instruction. Above that, in the same section, it pro- 
vides for schools having not less than 100 physically fit male 
students above the age of 14 years. Now, that seems to be in- 
consistent, and I think there should be an amendment provid- 
ing for 1 for every 500 students or fraction thereof. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will yield, the first part of 
the section only applies to tentage and equipment, and not to 
instructors. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman refer me to the line and sec- 
tion that he wishes to amend? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Page 3, section 4, line 17 and line 24. I want 
to ask if that refers to tentage and equipment, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, or to students? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is right. 
The first part refers to tentage and equipment that the Secre- 
tary of War is allowed to furnish them for instruction. The 
latter part refers to the number of instructors. I believe it is 
entirely in accord with the provisions of the national-defense 
act. There is one instructor for every 500 students. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And must be one for every 100 students at 
least—— 

Mr. KAHN. No; there is no school that has fewer than 100 
that can get the instruction. 

Mr. ROBBINS. ‘That is the smallest number provided for? 

Mr. KAHN. Precisely; and they can have one instructor for 
100 pupils up to 500, and if they have more than 500 they can 
get an additional instructor. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment., 
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i Ar DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DENT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The House bill (H. R. 9098) was laid on the table. 


INDEMNITY FOR DAMAGES CAUSED BY AMERICAN FORCES ABROAD. 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9901) to 
give indemnity for damages caused by American forces abroad. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That claims of inhabitants of France or of any 
other European country for damages caused by American military forces 
may be 1 to amy-officer n by the President, and when 
approved by such an officer shall be paid under regulations made by 
the Secre of War, 

Sec. 2. t 5 —. under this statute shall not be approved unless 

—_ would be payable according to the law or practice governing the 
y 3 forces of the country in which they occur. 

That hereafter appropriations for the incidental expenses of 
the Quartermaster Corps shall be available for paying the claims herein 

Sec. 4. That this statute does not supersede other modes of indemnity 
now in existence and does not diminish responsibility of any member 
of the military forces to the person injured or to the United States, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Foster). The gentleman 
from Alabama asks unanimous consent to consider this bill in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole House. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kany]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, in the Army appropriation bill 
there has been for many years a provision for the appropriation 
ol a lump sum to pay the damages caused in this country by our 
troops in their maneuvers—damages like broken windows, 
broken fences, tramping down crops, and so on. This simply at- 
tempts to do the same thing in foreign lands, where our troops 
are now operating, or in g country where they may happen to 
be. The War Department feels that in European countries, 
where the American treops do damage of any kind, it is very 
desirable that the inhabitants of these countries be speedily 
paid the damage that has been incurred. 

This bill simply provides for such relief and gives the War 
Department the right to pay the damages as soon as they are 
investigated by an Army officer and recommended by him for 


payment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the genfleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice in the letter from the Secretary of 
War he says that the proposed legislation will not supersede 
the one hundred and fifth article of war but will facilitate its 
enforcement. Can the gentleman state, briefly, what that arti- 
cle has to do with this? 

Mr. KAHN. I believe that article allows payments of dam- 
ages for property destroyed. Of course that is only operative 
in this country, and this will make it operative in à foreign 
country. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course it is not intended that this legisla- 
tion will ta person having, for instance, a residence along 
the battle front, which has been blown up, to recover damages. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH. It is only in the movement, operation, and 
maintenance of troops not engaged in actual battle? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactiy. It is for damages that occur by reason 
of the operation of troops in France going to or coming from 
the front or While in billets and not in action. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s former statement was a little 
broader than that, and I thought he did not intend it. 

Mr. KAHN, No; the law in this country now on the statute 
books only allows payment of damages done during maneuvers. 

Mr. WALSH. But this provides that damages which are 
payable by the law of the country in which they are committed 
could be compensated for under this act; so that if in France 
certain damages are inflicted which under our law could not be 
paid for under this act compensation would have to be made. 

Mr. KAHN. It is believed by the War Department that on 
account of the comity that exists between the two nations we 
ought to be willing to mest these things frankly, fully, and 
freely. The people of France, of course, cooperating with our 
troops, would probably look to the United States to pay them 
for damages which they could secure under their own law if 
their own soldiers had done the damage. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I think that in all nations the law is practically 
identical regarding damages done by treops during maneuvers. 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Alabam a question, having in mind what the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] has just said that 
damages contemplated to be compensated in this way are con- 
fined to those of maneuvers, and only to maneuvers. 

Mr. KAHN. Maneuvers and movements of troops. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would include that in ma- 
neuvers—movements of troops back and forth. The gentleman 
intended to include utilization of land for training purposes? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

But assuming that is the import of the bill, there can be no 
objection to it, but that is not the language of the bill. The 
language is this: 

That claims of inhabitants of France or of any other European 
country for damages caused by American military forces. 

There is nothing to confine that to maneuver. nothing to con- 
fine it to anything, but it is as broad and sweeping as any lan- 
guage could possibly be— 


caused by American military forces. 


Mr. DENT. I call the gentleman's attention to the lan- 
guage— 
under regulations made by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That extends only to the payment 
and not to the character of the injury that would justify a claim 
for damages. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to section 2. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; I have read section 2, and 
that in one sense limits it, but not in the sense I mentioned 

That claims under this statute shall not be approved unless they 
would be payable according to the law or practice governing the military 
forces of the country in which they occur. 

As they are likely all to occur in France or possibly some in 
Belgium, whether or not the case constitutes a claim depends 
upon the local law of France and Belgium, not upon the Ameri- 
can law, and nobody here knows what the law of France or 
Belgium is or what it will be in a week or two weeks from now. 
That in one sense limits it, but not to the extent the criticism 
indicated. Let me call the gentleman's attention to this. The 
cases which may result in a claim are any acts performed by 
the American military forces, and these claims can be pre- 
sented to any officer designated by the President; but here is the 
language— 
and when approved b 1 an officer shall be pald under regulation: 
made by. the Secretary of W. * nia 1 

The regulations of the aE of War extend only to the 
manner of payment and do not extend to anything else. This 
officer has no latitude. It does not say they may be paid, but 
they shall be paid. 

Mr. KAHN. Under such regulations as the Secretary of 
War shall make. And let me call to the attention of the 
gentleman from Minnesota what the Secretary of War said 
on this subject. 

The proposed law pee for the prompt payment. under such re 
lations as the Secretary of War may make or may cause to be ma e, 
of all claims for injury to persons and damage to property resulting 
from the presence of United States military sources in Europe. Gen. 
Pershing informs the War Department that the inability to pay claims 
for the nd ou due to and expenses caused by Government motor vye- 
hicles an her causes result in much hardship and injustice to 
French people and seriously injures the reputation of the American 
Army in France as compared with the reputation of the British forces. 

And it is in order to obyiate that complaint and to establish 
a more friendly feeling toward the American soldier in France 
that the War Department asks for this legislation. 

Mr. DENT. As I understand the criticism of the gentleman 
from Minnesota is to “when approved by such an officer” 
over there it will be absolutely binding. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Absolutely. 

Mr. DENT. Why? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman point out wherein I am incorrect. 

Mr. DENT. The language reads: ` 

Damages caused by American military forces may be presented 'to any 
officer designated by the President, and when approved by such an officer 
shall be paid under regulations made by the Secretary of War. 

Now, the regulations to be made by the Secretary of War 
cover the whole case. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can not agree with the gentle- 
man that assumption is not found in law, and I am sure the 
gentleman will agree with me—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
strike out the last word. 


School purposes? 


Will the gentleman yield? I move to 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recog- 
nized to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have not had any time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood the gen- 
tleman was given recognition for five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. F 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am not going to vote against 
this, but I believe it is not quite exact or the correct thing at 
all, but I recognize the necessity of passing some such bill, and 
for that reason I am willing to vote for it, but I am not going 
to let it go by without pointing out wherein it is defective. Now, 
the gentleman’s contention, as I understand it, is that these 
claims are to be presented under such regulations and rules 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe. Well, I submit that is 
not the language of the bill, and that could not be construed as 
the meaning of the bill for this reason. 

Mr. DENT, Now, the gentleman is a good lawyer, and, to 
expedite matters, how would he improve the language? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would not use that language 
at all. 

Mr. DENT. I asked the gentleman how to improve it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This language says that these 
claims— 

May be presented to any officer A by the President and 
when approved by such officer shall be paid. 

Now, that should be, may be paid.” 

Mr. DENT. I will accept that amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Under rules and regulations 
under authority of the Secretary of War. The regulations 
that the Secretary can make relate only to the manner and 
method of payment and not to adjudication of the claim. 

Mr. DENT. I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let me suggest to the gentleman that 
the amendment ought not to be accepted, and when I can get 
time I think I will be able to show it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I only want one more moment 
and then I will give up the floor. It seems to me that this bill 
is designed to reach the situation pointed out by the Secretary 
of War quoted from Gen. Pershing’s request and the language 
of the bill should restrict the operations of the bill to that 
class of subjects. Why is it necessary to make it so sweeping; 
why is it necessary to employ such universal language? Why 
not say, “ That claims of inhabitants of France or of any other 
European country for damages caused by American military 
sources while engaged in maneuvering or transportation within 
the boundaries of France?” There you have got the whole 
thing. . 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Has the gentleman finished? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man's opinion of language of that kind. 

Mr. DENT. I do not think that would hurt it at all, but I 
do not think it would accomplish anything. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Let me point out one thing 
further. Under the articles of war of this Government the 
commander of an army engaged in actual military operations 
can commandeer, he can take food for himself and horses and 
clothing and anything necessary to carry on his campaign. 
Now, you do not propose these claims be adjudicated in this 
manner, I am sure, but they would be included 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not included in the 105th article of war? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This does not supersede that. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman allow me to suggest to the 
gentleman from Minnesota why this amendment would not meet 
a certain situation 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; the bill does not say the 
one hundred and fifth article shall prevail. 

Mr. KAHN. And why it may not be desirable to have that 
language in the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
man why. 

Mr. KAHN. Here is my point: An officer is instructed to 
carry a dispatch to a certain place. He is not engaged in 
maneuvers. He starts off in an automobile, and going down 
the road at a fast rate on a dark night he runs over a pig be- 
longing to a French peasant. Ought not that French peasant 
be paid for that loss? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
at all, 


The gentleman has had five 


I would like to ask the gentle- 


There is no question about it 


* 
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Mr. KAHN. And yet the limitation of the gentleman would 
preclude his getting pay for it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That language of limitations, if 
it does not cover the classification to which the gentleman refers, 
should be changed. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman think it would be better 
to leave those little details to the judgment of our officers on 
the other side, who are dealing with the inhabitants day after 


ay? 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am willing to indorse that 
whole-heartedly, and to accomplish it we should have a language 
to cover such class of cases as shall be designated by rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War. Then there 
can be no objection to it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What is the difference between 
that and what it is now? 

Mr. DENT. In line 6—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not care where you put it. 
The rules and regulations of the Secretary of War should relate 
back to the presentation and adjudication of the claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is just 
exactly in the form it ought to be now, and I believe I can give 
very good reasons for it. The second section provides— 

That claims under this statute shall not be approved unless the: 
would be payable 88 to the law or practice governing the mill. 
tary forces of the country in which they occur, 

That is according to the law and practice of the military forces 
In France. Now, if the forces in France were operating in this 
country, we would not want our laws to be abrogated. We would 
want compensation to be paid in accordance with our law, and 
that is what the French want, and that is what they ought to 
have. We could not afford to be otherwise than liberal in these 
matters. We can not afford to stick on small things when the 
law of France gives some compensation. We ought to be will- 
ing to give the same compensation to the people of that country 
that their own laws give to them. That limits and prescribes 
exactly what shall be paid. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman contends that there is no dis- 
crimination against our troops in France as against the British 
troops or the French troops or any other troops? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. None whatever, It is what the other 
armies are doing. If that is what the British troops are doing, 
as I understand they are; if that is what the French troops are 
compelled by their own Government to do, and it follows the 
custom of our own military forces, then being over in that. 
country and fighting by their side, we ought to be willing to do 
that ourselves. I do not think the bill needs any change as it 
stands, 

- Now, some criticism was made because the bill provided that 
these claims shall be paid when approved by the proper officer. 
Why not? When we have had them submitted to some officer, 
and he has gone over them and examined them, and found that 
they conform to the French law and custom of the country, 
and then, after hearing the evidence he finds that they are just, 
why should they not then be paid? What does “approved” 
mean? It means found correct and proper. 

Mr. KAHN. That is exactly what is done in this country, 
some particular officer passes upon the bill, and then the bill 
is paid if damage is done here. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I thank the gentleman for the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particu- 
lar? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are numerous cases in tort caused 
by the actions of our soldiers in this country connected with 
their military duty, in the way of driving automobile trucks 
which come in collision with private automobiles, say, whereby 
the claimants are obliged to come to Congress for recognition 
of damages, I did not know until the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun] just mentioned it, that there was any pro- 
vision made for that character of claims, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not prepared to state 

Mr. KAHN. And if the officer or soldier is performing some 
military duty and damages property in this country, or, under 
this law, damages a person, the damage ought to be allowed 
and paid. In this country it is paid where damages of that 
kind occur. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman advise the House 
whether in case of a collision of an Army automobile truck 
driven on the highway with a privately owned vehicle there 
is any provision or regulation? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will pardon me—— 


Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any provision or regulation for the 
payment of that character of claim through departmental 
channels? 

Mr. KAHN. I believe it can be paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am told there are many claims pending 
before the Committee on Claims of just that character. 

Mr. KAHN. I understand where the damage is slight that 
they are invariably taken up and adjusted by the department 
out of the lump-sum appropriation that is made for that pur- 


pose. € 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. -Mr. Speaker, I do not care anything 
about that. The point I am trying to make is that this provides 
for compensation in the same mahner, and according to the law 
and custom of the country in which our troops are operating. 
The same rule applies to British troops and to their own troops, 
and in fairness and justice we ought to be willing to do the 
same thing. And even if we should go a little beyond what we 
would consider proper in this country, it seems to me that we 
can under no circumstances afford to have any difficulty or bad 
feeling created. It is of the highest importance that good feel- 
ing should exist between the inhabitants of France and other 
friendly countries where our troops may be operating, and even 
if we should pay some claim that was somewhat exaggerated, 
or one for which no liability would arise in our own country, it 
would be well worth all it cost in sustaining the friendly feel- 
ing that now exists between us and those who are our allies in 
fact if not in name. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, none of the gentlemen have 
touched what seems to me to be a very loosely drawn portion 
of this bill. Under this bill, interpreted by any rule of law, 
you have provided for the claims of the German people. If our 
Army stays in France, of course, it would only apply to France, 
but we legislate on the theory that they are going to Berlin. 
If you run over a pig in Germany, under the laws of that 
country you would have to pay for it. It says: 

Claims of inhabitants of France or any other European country— 


Which is Germany— 
for damages caused by American military forces, 


God knows we hope we will cause them a whole lot. 

e t to go there. 

ow, “ claims under this statute shall not be approved unless 
they would be payable according to the law or practice gov ern; 
ing the military forces of the country in which they occur.’ 
They will occur in Germany, and under their law we would be 
liable; and that is the kind of a law you are making. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What statute has the German in his 
country? 

Mr. WALSH. Under what theory does the gentleman contend 
that a law of the United States heretofore made or hereafter 
made during the continuance of this war includes our enemies? 

Mr. LITTLE. Because it says so. 

Mr. WALSH. No. The gentleman is entirely wrong. 

Mr. DENT. I would like to ask the gentleman this question: 
If he thinks any commanding officer of the American forces will 
ever approve a claim against us by Germany? 

Mr. LITTLE. That is the answer that I expected. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] suggests that there 
is no theory under which it can be done. There never was until 
the committee brought in a bill authorizing it and suggesting it. 
That is the kind of a bill you have brought in. 

A gentleman on the other side asked whether it was possible 
that anybody who has any sense would approve such a claim 
under this measure. If you pass this bill, the Congress of the 
United States will have authorized it. Has not this House got 
as much sense as you expect the American commanding officer 
to have? You are depending on the American officers to see to 
it that the law you pass is not enforced. Thank God, the Ameri- 
can officer will have sense enough to see that itis not. But have 
we not sense enough to pass a law that a boy will not break “if 
he does his duty? 

Mr. DENT. Let me remind the gentleman that we have forces 
in England, in training in England, and we may send some forces 
into Italy. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; and we are going to have some in Ger- 
many pretty soon, I hope. 

Mr. DENT. I hope so. This bill was drawn by the War 
Department. 

Mr. LITTLE. That does not improve things any. 
that. 

Of course, gentlemen, I realize that no American officer is 
going to enforce this particular feature that I suggest might Se 
enforced, but that is no answer to my criticism. It is the duty 
of this House to draw its statutes so that they will not be open 
to misconstruction. We must not leave it to the officers. This 
House must have as good judgment as the officer is expected to 


We 
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have. When you are about it, why not frame it so as to meet 
the situation? The bill should read, “The claims of the in- 
habitants of France or any other European country except the 
enemies of this country,” or some little phrase like that. Then 
you will not have made yourselves ridiculous for all time. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemun yield there? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Would an officer or any other American citi- 
zen be guilty of giving aid and comfort to the enemy by doing 
the very thing you suggest, or would he not? 

Mr. LITTLE. You are going to vote for a bill to do it. 

Mr. GORDON. Certainly not. You could not do the thing 
you suggest without being guilty of treason. 

Mr. LITTLE. What are we doing, then? We are simply de- 
pending upon the officer to safeguard the place you have left 
open. You authorize him to commit treason and rely on him 
not to. To think that the boy has sense enough to see that this 
is not done is not a good reason why we should not guard against 
it. When you draw your legislation, gentlemen, you should draw 
it so that it says what we mean and means what we sny, so that 
such criticisms would not arise. i 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not the gentleman think that an amend- 
ment, right after the word “country,” reading something like 
this, “ with whom we are at war,” would do what is desired? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; that is what I said. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. What would you do in the case of 
Turkey? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes; and what would you do in the case of 
Spain? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, We are really at war with Tur- 
key, but technically at peace. Spain is a neutral country. If 
we saw the Turkish troops alongside of German troops, we 
would kill the Turks as well as the Germans, would we not? 

Mr. LITTLE. Of course; and this applies to Bulgaria and 
Turkey and Switzerland and Holland. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Kansas has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill 
first, and then the amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9901) to give indemnity for damages caused by American 
forces abroad. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That claims of inhabitants of France or of any 
other European country for dam: caused by American milftary forces 
may be presented to auy officer designated by the President, and when 
approy by such an officer shall be paid under regulations made by 
the Secretary of War. — 

Sud. 2. That claims under this statute shall not be approved unless 
they would be payable according to the law or practice governing the 
mg forces of the country in which they occur. 

Sec. 3. That hereafter appropriations for the incidental expenses of 
— tea ermaster Corps shall available for paying the claims herein 

ser le 

Src. 4. That this statute does not supersede other modes of indemnity 
now in existence and dees not diminish responsibility of any member 
of the military forces to the person injured or to the United States. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ronnixs: Page 1, line 4, after the word 
country,“ insert with whom we are at war.” 

Mr. DENT. Well, Mr. Speaker, in order that gentlemen may 
write the bill to suit themselves, I hope that amendment will be 
adopted. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts object to it? 

Mr. WALSH. Surely. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, the amendment is only intended 
to clarify what the law seeks to accomplish. The purposes of 
the bill are perfectly proper. It simply means to pay damages 
where damages are allowed in the countries where the Ameri- 
ean Expeditionary Forces may be operating and commit those 
damages. But if those damages are committed in a country 
like Spain, a neutral country, so far as we are concerned, or in 
a country like Turkey, with which we are not at war, but with 
which we are hostile, to all intents and purposes, we ought not 
to pay damages in a case of that kind, should such damage occur 
to Turkey ; not only in the countries of our allies or neutrals, but 
also in countries with which we are at war may damages arise 
which would be covered by this bill as it now is. 

Now, we shall invade Germany, no doubt, and there will be 
damages that will be committed by the movement of troops or 
by the transmission of supplies, and matters of that kind. This 
bill ought to be clear as to the character of damnges we are to 
pay under its provisions and the persons who are entitled to 
claim under its terms. 

Now, to illustrate by referring to something with which I am 
familiar, in the National Guard of Pennsylvania every year 
when we were in camp we damaged private property, such as 
passing over cultivated fields in the maneuvers and breaking 
down fences in the march, ure or less, Those damages are 


all examined into and paid by the quartermaster's department, 
who settles and pays them immediately after the damages occur. 

I suggest that in this bill provision should be made for some 
officer to conduct the investigation and ascertain the facts, and 
then pay the damages as the evidence would show it should be 
paid. We ought to define in this statute the countries and citi- 
zens that are entitled to make such claims. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The damages done by the National Guard are 
done in our own country. How is our Army to get into a neutral 
country? 

Mr. KAHN. By violating the neutrality of that country. 

Mr. ROBBINS. They could get in by a movement, either in ad- 
vance or otherwise, as military strategy may require at the time. 

Mr. REAVIS. Not without violating the neutrality of that 
country. It would be tantamount to a declaration of war if we 
did get in, so that there can be no damages in a neutral country. 

Mr. ROBBINS. This law ought to be so clear that it should 
not be necessary to come to Congress to amend it in the near 
future when any emergency would arise. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If we violate the neutrality of a 
country we would be at war with it, and consequently this act 
would not anply. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would not be war. We could invade a 
country and commit damage and not be at war, or even cause 
war, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Germany went into Belgium and 
violated her neutrality. Was not that considered an act of war 
and resented as such? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Because she did not get the right to go in. 
She invaded by foree, which is an act of war. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It was the going in which con- 
stituted the act of war. 

Mr. ROBBINS. But the kind of case which is considered 
here is one where out Army would go in without any hostile 
intention. Suppese we sent an army through Canada, or if 
our port of entry was temporarily interrupted in France anid 
we would move through Spain. It would not be war unless we 
forcibly entered; yet we might cause damage, and such should 
be paid under this bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is exactly what Belgium 
was asked to do—to let the German Army go through Belgium 
for the purpose of attacking France. * 

Mr. SLATDEN. Mr. Speaker, while it is not likely to happen, 
and no such thing is contemplated, and I sincerely hope no such 
circumstances will arise as to compel our troops ever to seck 
refuge either in Spain or in Switzerland, it is conceivable that 
they might do so. In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 large 
bedies of troops went into Switzerland to avoid capture. : 

Mr. ROBBINS. These troops went across the boundary not 
for war but safety. Such damage should be paid. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Now, they might have done damage there, 
and naturally the Government of France would be responsible 
for it and pay for it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Would the gentleman suggest that 
this Congress is now in a mood to prepare against the possible 
defeat and flight of our Army? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No. p 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; that is not the thought at all. We are 
here endeavoring to prepare an act of Congress and not specu- 
lating about our Army. It win not be defeated. It will never 
retreat. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I distinctly stated in the beginning that it 
was unlikely to happen, and that it contemplated no such thing, 
but it is conceivable that they might go into Switverland. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is not conceivable to me. 

Mr. KAHN. The words “the claims of inhabitants of France 
or of any other European country“ would take care of Switzer- 
Jand and Spain. . 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am not objecting 

Mr. ROBBINS. It should be clarified by inserting the words 
“with which we are not at war,” which is the amendment I pro- 
pose, after the word “country.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronnixsl. While we 
are at war with Germany and her allies, I do not think any act 
we pass can be susceptible of conferring any benefit upon the 
inhabitants of Germany. It seems to me that is the height of 
absurdity. We are at war with Germany, and we are at war 
with her allies, and any law that we have heretofore passed, 
or that we may pass now or in the future, can not confer any 
benefit upon our enemies. By every rule of interpretation and 
by every rule of international law the legislation that we pass 
can be interpreted only as conferring rights, privileges, or bene- 
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fits upon our own people, or upon people who are associated with 
us in fighting the common enemy. Of course, we can not include 
Germany in this act, and if anybody sought to advocate or fur- 
ther a claim for damages inflicted upon property in Germany 
or in Austria, or owned by Germans or Austrians in any other 
land, by the American Expeditionary Forces, it would be seek- 
ing certainly not to assist our own troops, but would be indirectly 
aiding the troops or the cause of Germany. We have already 
passed an act taking care of alien property within our own 
borders, or within our own jurisdiction. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, this is an improbable contin- 
gency, but is it not a fact that the bill as it stands might be 
construed as providing that we would be liable for damages if 
our troops destroyed any property in Turkey or Bulgaria? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I believe not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why not? 

Mr. WALSH. Because, although we have not declared war 
against Turkey or Bulgaria, we are at war with Germany and 
with nations associated with Germany in this war; and while 
we have not specifically declared war against Turkey or Bul- 
garia, they are in such a situation, under the declaration of war, 
and under the contest which is now being waged, that we could 
not confer any benefit by legislation upon Turkey or Bulgaria. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Congress has definitely decided, as I be- 
lieve wrongly, not to declare war against Turkey or Bulgaria at 
present, and therefore under this law we would be liable in 
damages for any injuries committed by our troops against the 
property of those countries. 

Mr. WALSH. Congress has decided not to declare war specifi- 
cally against Turkey or Bulgaria, but the military authorities 
are not precluded thereby from blowing up Turkish property or 
destroying a Turkish force if they get in our way; and if the 
military authorities do that it is war, and this law would not 
give Turkey or any of its inhabitants any right to claim damages. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Who decides that it is an act of war? 
Under this bill we are liable in damages. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it requires any 
legislation to lay down the principle that no country which is 
opposing the forces of the United States in this present emer- 
gency needs to be explicitly exempted or taken out of legislation 
1 8 is passed to confer rights and privileges upon other 
people. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? $ 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Assuming that the American 
troops in an offensive movement cross over and move upon Ger- 
man territory and destroy civilian property in the course of the 
operation. Does the gentleman mean to say that Congress could 
-not, if it desired, pass a law that would give compensation to 
private citizens of Germany for the loss of such property? 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose Congress could go through the form 
of putting such legislation on the statute books, but I have grave 
doubts as to whether any such legislation as that could properly 
be enforced. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Why could it not be enforced? 

Mr. WALSH. And also I have serious doubts as to whether 
or not that legislation would be consistent with the action of 
this country in prosecuting the struggle under its declaration 
of war. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman and I are not 
at all far apart on that particular point, but I am directing this 
to the gentleman’s opinion as a lawyer. Has Congress the 
power, and is it competent to pass a law that would be binding 
upon the people of the United States, to compensate civilians in 
Germany for private property necessarily destroyed in the 
course of the military operations performed by our troops on 
the soil of Germany? 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman mean during this war? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. During this or any other war. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think Congress can do so, in view of 
its declaration of war. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It would not, anyway. 

Mr. CRAGO. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that this is not a bill making any new claims against the 
Government. It is only a bill providing how bills can be paid 
at once, in order that they may not accumulate and come in as 
omnibus claims in the future. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and to put our troops upon the same foot- 
ing as French troops and the other troops of our allies. 

Mr. DEWALT, Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. DENT. I move the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to the final passage. 

Mr. N of Minnesota. Will the gentleman withhold 
that motion? 
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Mr. ROBBINS. The bill has not been read yet. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I have an amend- 
ment that I want to offer. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is not the bill being read under the five- 
minute rule? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Dill is being read for 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it not the proper thing to dispose of my 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore Yes; after the previous ques- 
tion is ordered. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I make the point of order that 
the motion of the gentleman from Alabama is not in order, be- 
cause we are reading the bill under the five-minute rule and 
the bill has not been completed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama is in order. When the bill is 
under consideration under the five-minute rule that is not the 
first reading. He can move the previous, question and cut off 
any further reading or debate of the bill under the five-minute 
rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
has stated the rule correctly. The question is on ordering the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is that motion to the entire bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The entire bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But the entire bill has not been 
read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is over- 
ruled, and the question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama for the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the motion for the previous ques- 
tion was rejected. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this bill and amendments thereto be closed in 10 
minutes, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] to have 
5 minutes and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT] 
5 minutes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Reserving the right to object, I would like five 
minutes, 

Mr. DENT. I will make it 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that all debate on this bill shall close 
in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RoB- 
BINS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “country,” insert “not an enemy or 
ally of an enemy.” 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
have listened with careful attention to the arguments that have 
been made here in regard to the proposed amendment by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I am clearly of the opinion 
as a lawyer that there is considerable force in the suggestion that 
the bill should be amended in order to clarify it. While it may be 
true as a matter of law, both in our country and as international 
law, that you can not enforce a claim against the United States 
for any damage done in a belligerent nation, to wit, a belligerent 
nation against the United States, nevertheless this bill proclaims 
to the inhabitants of France or any other European country that 
damage caused by American military forces may be personally 
adjudicated by those officers. Now, the phraseology of the bill 
is very wide, to wit, “the inhabitants of France or any other 
European country,” which of itself would include Turkey and 
include every other nation which is now a belligerent nation, 
although not at war with us actually, but an ally of Germany. 
Turkey is an ally of Germany; Roumania is now an ally of 
Germany; Russia, if you please, by reason of the revolution, is 
also ipso facto an ally of Germany; and, for the life of me, I 
can not see the justice of this proposition, if these European na- 
tions, although we are not actually at war with them, if they 
suffer damage by the passage of our troops over their territory 
we should be obliged to pay for it. Therefore I propose to insert 
the words “ not an enemy or an ally of an enemy,” and I think 
that is a substantial amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DEWALT. I will. 
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Mr. WALSH. The gentleman concludes that it is necessary 
to instruct the military officers to be careful and not approve 
claims of people who are fighting us? 

Mr. DEWALT. I would reply to the gentleman in this way, 
that I believe no man is harmed much by careful instructions 
unless he is 2 man who thinks he knows it all. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSHY. I think the gentleman’s amendment is a 
proper one. At present we are simply concerned with France, 
and would it not be sufficient and serve all purposes if we struck 
out the word “any other European country“? 

Mr. DEWALT. I think not; I think the phraseology in my 
amendment meets the question concisely, that we shall not pay 
any damages to an enemy country or the ally of an enemy coun- 
try, and that clears up the whole situation, in my judgment, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I want to commend the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I had prepared an amend- 
ment, but I think the gentleman's is better than mine. His 
covers the allies of the enemy, so the objection that we have 
not declared war against some countries will not lie against 
his amendment. While I think the amendment is not neces- 
sary, still I believe that acts of Congress ought to be clear and 
explicit, and the gentleman’s amendment makes it so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I would lik to have 
the attention of the gentleman from Alabama, and as he is not 
at this moment present I will address myself to the other mem- 
bers of the Military Affairs Committee. The objection which 
` has been discussed of late is whether or not the terms of this 
act are broad enough to confer benefits upon citizens of a na- 
tion with whom we are at war. That is but one of the features 
that I think open to criticism, as far as the language in the first 
paragraph is concerned. 

In addition to that this language is so comprehensive that it 
covers all classes of claims that may be comprehended between 
paragraph 1 and paragraph 2. Now I notice some gentlemen on 
the Military Affairs Committee are constantly asserting that 
the design of this is to do so and so. That suggestion is not 
troubling any of us. We are all agreed that it is properly the 
design, but the question is, Does it not only do that, but do a lot 
more? Seriously, I think it does; and too much more to make 
it safe and sane legislation. I want to suggest to the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Dent] and to the other members of the 
committee that instead of the language in paragraph 1 we use 
language like this, and I am not captious about it; I am not 
going to argue it for an hour or a minute, but I am merely go- 
ing to suggest it and leave it, but I do think it improves the bill 
very materially. Instead of the language in the bill, insert the 
following: 

“That such classes of claims as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War of inhabitants of France or of any other Eu- 
ropean country for damages caused by American military forces 
may, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe, be presented to and adjudicated by any officer 
designated by the President, and when approved by such officer 
may be paid in such manner as the Secretary of War may 
direct. 

That obviates two or three defects in the bill. In the first 
place, it enables the Secretary to confine the operation of the 


bill to that class of eases which have been enumerated, and, in 


the second place, it enables the officer to adjudicate the claims. 
The language of the bill does not permit adjudication. The 
language of the bill says that when the claim is presented, if 
it is a valid claim, it shall be paid. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman claim that there is any- 
thing in this bill that precludes the Secretary of War from pre- 
scribing regulations as to the manner in which these claims shall 
be allowed and paid? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Most certainly. 

Mr. GORDON, The gentleman is entirely mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am not. If the gentleman can 
understand the English language and will read the first para- 
graph, he will come to a different conclusion. 

Mr. GORDON. The method of adjudication is not prescribed 
o the bill. The regulations are authorized and prescribed 

ere, 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman has not read the 


ill. 
Mr. GORDON. Oh, yes; I have. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. As usual, he is talking without 
having knowledge of the facts before him. We thrashed that 
out an hour ago, and it was clearly demonstrated that the rules 
and regulations that the Secretary may prescribe were confined 
to the payment and not to the presentation. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the method of payment include the 
presentation and adjudication? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It never has yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Fostex). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have in my hands a ciréular that is being very gen- 
erally circulated throughout the Middle West. I think this is 
about the tenth that has been sent to me from my district. It 
is a matter so appalling in its consequences that I think public 
attention should be called to it. It is apparent to all of us 
that a crisis has been reached in the world’s affairs; I grow 
somewhat apprehensive at times as to whether or not the 
forces of the allied powers without the aid of America will be 
able to defeat the German Military Establishment. It seems 
to me that victory for the allies is largely dependent upon the 
contributions made by this Nation both in the way of supplies 
and in the way of soldiers. With civilization utterly dependent 
upon us any discouragement is almost treasonable. This cir- 
cular is gotten out by one who signs herself Jessica Henderson, 
recording secretary of the National Antivivisection Federa- 
tion (Inc.). It is being circulated, as I understand it, in the 
homes of the Middle West. It is causing the gravest dread and 
anxiety among the parents of the Nation, and I think is a 
matter to which the attention of the country should be directed, 
and especially the attention of the Department of Justice. 

I am not conscious that I have uttered a partisan word in 
this body in the last year or that I have cast a partisap vote. 
There was a time last fall when I addressed myself briefly to 
the situation at Camp Funston, but my statement was to call 
attention to an existing evil and to suggest a remedy. I am 
glad to say that the conditions that then existed have been 
removed. But here is a circular going out into the homes of 
the Middle West, and I shall not take the time to read it now, 
to the effect that thousands and thousands of our soldiers are 
being killed by the treatment they receive in the cantonments, 
It contains such sentences as the following: 

The thousands of deaths deliberately inflicted upon our soldiers and 
sailors has passed the scandal line, It has become a tragedy. 

Mark that phrase— 

The thousands of deaths deliberately inflicted. 


Of course, no one could inflict these deaths but the Nation, 
It contains the most extravagant and absolutely untruthful 
statements that it is possible to put on paper. I have personally 
investigated some of the camps adjacent to Washington and 
some of the camps far removed from Washington. I know that 
never a time since the morning stars first sang together has any 
soldier been guarded as tenderly and as carefully as the Ameri- 
ean soldier is to-day. [Applause.] This cruel and false state- 
ment is going into the homes of the Nation and creating anxiety 
almost indescribable. The mothers and fathers of Nebraska 

Mr. COX. Is it going through the mail? 

Mr. REAVIS. I do not know how it is going. This one was 
sent to me through the mail by one of the most patriotic and 
responsible men in my State. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is this one of these antivaccination 
circulars? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes; that is what it is reputed to be—that 
by reason of innoculation the Government is deliberately killing 
thousands of soldiers in the cantonments. The circular con- 
tains such statements as this: 

According to the recent statement of a lieutenant from Massachu- 
setts his regiment received six innoculations in one day, and the men 
fell like dead men on the floor as they were trying to get to their beds. 
Not a few of them but many became dead men. On one train coming 


east from Kansas a man reported eight dead soldiers. These were 
husky Kansas farmers—before innoculation. 


It is filled with extravagant statements of that kind and is 
exciting great apprehension on the part of the fathers and 
mothers who have sons in these camps. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I was reading just yesterday of the 
treatment given our boys over in France, of their recreation 
camps located in the most benutiful section of that most beau- 
tiful country; far removed from the excitements and tempta- 
tions of great cities; under the charge directly of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, so that no painted women, no 
whited sepulchers, are permitted within miles of the place, 
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The finest sort of recreation and intellectual entertainment is 
given to the boys. American women of the best type are their 
associates. I have seen them in Washington, and Washington 
is merely typical of the other cities where the civil population 
is giving all of its time and attention in order that proper and 
moral recreation and entertainments shall be given to the boys. 
I think the attention of the Department of Justice ought to be 


drawn to such circulars as these. It is absolutely unpatriotic. 
If the lady who signed this is not in the employ of those who 
are responsible for the German propaganda and the spy system 
that has been rife in this country she ought to be, because she 
is doing more to discourage those who remain at home by such 
stuff as this than anything that has been called to my attention. 
Personally, I intend to see that this document gets into the 
hands of the department, to give it an opportunity to investigate 
this so-called asso¢iation and stop it, as it cught to be stopped, 
at once. I am very glad indeed, inasmuch as I occupied this 
floor last fall for a moment in calling attention to the conditions 
that then existed at Camp Funston, to say that that condition 
has been removed. I do not know of a single cantonment in 
the United States to-day where the boys are not given the most 
careful, the most tender, the most solicitous care, and state- 
ments of this kind, untrue as they are, at this particular time, 
when we are calling for an additional draft, are absolutely un- 
patriotic and almost treasonable in their effect. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. REAVIS. Gladly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. As I understand it, this woman 
refers to thousands of deaths taking place in our cantonments. 

Mr. REAVIS. Let me read the exact statement. 

The thousands of deaths har fase? inflicted upon our soldiers and 
Sailors has passed the scandal line—it has become a tragedy. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And the facts are that the total 
mortality of the camps from all causes does not reach into the 
thousands. 

Mr. REAVIS. Of course they do not, but what sort of effect 
ean statements of this kind have going to homes where the facts 
are not known. [Applause.] 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid upon the table. 


AMENDING ACT FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 2917. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An oot (8. 2917) to amend section 15 of the act approved June 3, 1916, 
entitled “An act for making Mauda —5 and more effectual provision for 
the national a and for oth 3 as amended by the 
act approved Nay 12, 1917, entitled AR- act ing Appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 15 of the act approved June 3, 1916, 
entitled “An act for m aking further and more e ectual provision for 
the national 12 10 sna for other ” as amend 


2 Spc. 15. Chaplains .—The President is authorized to ap punx by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, chaplains or the 4 

at the rate of not to exceed, inclu chapl now in the servi 

for each 1,200 officers and men in branches of the Mili 

lishment, with rank, pay, and eee A as now authorized by meta 

Provided, That there shal ed at least one chaplain | for each 
regiment of Cayalry, Infantry, Fiel Artillery, and Engineers.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DENT: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Craco], a member of thé committee, desires to be recog- 
nized on the bill. 

Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Speaker, in explanation briefly of the pur- 
poses of the bill I want to submit a few observations on the 
position of Army chaplain. The origin of the office of capel- 
lanus, or chaplain, is traced to the appointment of persons to 
watch sacred objects. In times of war in older days many of 
the sacred emblems belonging to the country were carried by the 
army into the field and were guarded by the chaplain. The func- 
tions of that office have been extended until they now include in 
practically all of the armies of the civilized world the moral and 
spiritual care of the men who compose the army. Because of the 
fact that many persons seemingly are not aware of the vast field 
of endeavor which opens itself to the Army chaplain, and because 
we are now asking to increase the number of chaplains, I 


thought it might be proper to say a few words regarding the 
great work that these men are doing and the necessity for an 
increase in their number. I agree thoroughly with the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] in his statement that never 
in the history of the world have soldiers been so carefully 
guarded in their living conditions as the men who compose our 
present Army. Heretofore we have had one chaplain for ap- 
proximately every 1,000 men in the Army. Now, under our 
increase we have but one chaplain for approximately each 
3,000 men in the Army. It is not necessary to make an increase 
in exact accordance with the increase of the Army, but it 
should be an approximate increase. My limited military ex- 
perience has always been in an infantry regiment, but I think 
practically the same condition obtains and will be found in all 
organizations of the Army. Other than the adjutant of the 
regiment I know of no officer whose duties are more important 
or more varied in their character than the duties and the op- 
portunities of a real busy Army chaplain. Contrary to the 
general opinion he is not in any respect a superfluous officer, 
carried on the roll for mere formality, but his work is far- 
reaching and can be productive of very, very much good in 
maintaining the morale of the Army. If by chance some one 
has accepted a commission as chaplain with the mistaken idea 
that he has secured a soft berth, if he is a real man and finds 
himself in that position, in touch with young men who have 
left home and loved ones to battle for their country, he will 
soon awaken to a realization of the fact that the possibilities 
of his work are almost without limit, and if the right man is 
filling that place he can gain the confidence of the men in 
matters which they will not reveal to other officers. The chap- 
lain has it in his power to be a great help to the Army, and 
the knowledge that these men are in touch with the boys who 
have been parted from home ties and restraints is very com- 
forting to the parents of our soldiers and helps console them 
in their separation. I believe we should have a major chaplain 
for each regimert and an assistant for each battalion, as our 
regiments are divided into three battalions, 

These battalions now consist of about the same number of men 
as in former years composed a regiment. In many instances I 
have found young men in the Army camps and in the canton- 
ments who are preparing themselves for the ministry or for 
Young Men’s Christian Association work, serving in the ranks as 
privates or as noncommissioned officers, and who are rendering 
valuable help to the chaplains. They gain the confidence of the 
men, cheer them in their work, help them over the rough places, 
and I would suggest that many of these men from the ranks who 
have done this proficient work should be the men who would 
be commissioned in these new positions as Army chaplains, 
18 would supplement the work of the present chaplalns to a 

cety. 

Referring again to the derivation of the word “ chaplain,” may 
we not say that we as a Nation are sending into battle our most 
precious possessions, and that we should throw every safeguard 
around the morals of these brave men who go out to fight our 
battles? We have done well so far in providing for these things. 
They have been given entertainment; the Young Men's Christian 
Association has done wonderful work, but sooner or later these 
soldiers now in camps will go to the front, and when they meet 
the shock of battle, when the test of wounds and disease comes, 
these chaplains will be with them and will be the ones who will 
minister to these men in a mental way, just as our doctors aid 
them in a physical way; and it will be a great consolation to 
know that when a young man falls on the field of battle, gives up 
his life, or makes the supreme sacrifice, as he breathes his last in 
the hospital, that there at his side will be the loyal chaplain 
of the regiment ready to convey his last words to the folks at 
home. I think we are only doing our duty when we increase 
oe corps of men who are doing such wonderful work. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, is the bill ready for amend- 
ment now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is ready to be read. 

Mr. ANTHONY, I would like to offer an amendment to the- 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
An act (S. 2917) to amend section 15 of the act approved June 3, 1916, 

entitled An act for making further and more ectual provision for 

— national defense, and for other pap urposes,” as amended by the act 

approved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes.” 


The Clerk will read the bill 
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support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for 
other purposes,” be, and the same is yaa bs amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 15. Chaplains: The President is authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, chaplains in the Army at 
the rate of not to exceed, including chaplains now the service, one for 
each 1,200 officers and men in all branches of the Military Establish- 
ment, with rank, pay, and allowances as now authorized by law: Pro- 
vided, That there shall be assigned at least one chaplain for each regi- 
ment of Cavalry, Infantry, Fie d Artillery, and Engineers.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 4 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. ANTHONY] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANTHONY: Insert after the word “ Engi- 
neers,” in line 13, page 2, the following: 

“And provided further, That the persons appointed under this act 
shall be duly accredited by some religious denom nation or organization 
and of good standing therein.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the amendment 
is to broaden the law now on the statute books permitting 
the appointment of chaplains in the Army, The language of 
the present law, as I remember it, confines the appointment of 
the chaplains to members of certain recognized religious denomi- 
nations, and to men having certain qualifications in regard. to 
being regularly ordained ministers. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to make possible the appointment of chaplains from 
such beliefs as do not ordain their ministers, for instance, mem- 
bers of the Christian Science organization. A number of very 
worthy men are ready to undertake service in the Army as 
chaplains belonging to worthy organizations such as this, and 
would be made eligible to appointment if this amendment was 
adopted. It simply puts the matter up to the appointing power 
as to the men it shall recognize. There is no question but what 
certain members of the Christian Science faith are well quali- 
fied to be chanlains in the Army, and would do as great good 
and as efficient work as members of other sects and denomi- 
nations, And I offer the amendment in the hope that the House 
will broaden the scope of the present law. 

Mr. GORDON. Would your amendment be broad enough to 
include Mohammedans? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the President would find a good one he 
could certainly exercise his discretion even to do that. 

Mr, GORDON. Or a Buddhist or all other heathen denom- 
inations? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In this country we are very liberal in the 
construction of religious matters, and, for instance, if we re- 
cruited a regiment of Filipino Moros a Mohammedan chaplain 
might be thought of. 

Mr. LOBECK. Would it also include men accredited to the 
Salvation Army, or would the old law do that? 

Mr. ANTHONY, I will asx the chairman of the committee in 
regard to that. 

Mr. DENT. The requirements are, as I recall, to the effect 
that they must be regularly ordained ministers of some well- 
recognized religious denomination. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘The duties of the present-day chaplain go 
beyond the preaching of sermons by regularly ordained minis- 
ters. We want men who, beside their religion, have big hearts 
in their breasts to help the men solve the human problems that 
come to them. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. I think it is adyisable to inform the House 
how chaplains have been appointed heretofore. The Catholic 
Chureh has a representative here in this city who speaks for 
the church in the appointment of Catholic chaplains. He is 
Father O’Hern, of the Catholic University. The Protestant 
denominations have a representative here in Washington, and 
he makes all suggestions regarding the appointment of Prot- 
estant chaplains in the Army. The department had invariably 
consulted these two men about the appointment of chaplains 
before we got into the war. Since then, of course—— 
` Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I just want to make this explanation. I simply 
want to inform the committee what the practice was before 
we got into the war. But now, of course, the Army has ex- 
panded enormously. There are enough soldiers of other relig- 
ious denominations in the various branches of the service to 
warrant the appointment of some chaplains other than Prot- 
estants or Catholics. I believe one or two Jewish chaplains 
have already been appointed, and it is very desirable to allow, as 
my colleague on the committee [Mr. ANTHONY] stated, a num- 
ber of Christian Scientists to be appointed. There is no doubt- 
ing the fact that that denomination has grown enormously in 
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this country in recent years. Their readers are men who ca 
offer religious consolation just as well as the chaplain of any, 
other denomination. But as my colleague from Kansas ex, 
plained, the duty of a chaplain in a modern Army is not alone, 
the offering of religious consolation. The boys in the field go 
to the chaplain and confide in him their personal difficulties, | 
very probably troubles at home. The chaplains also take part 
with the soldiers in the games that the soldiers play. They 
umpire baseball games and referee football matches, and things 
of that kind. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague may have five minutes more in which to 
answer that question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is speaking in the time of the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. AntHony]. The gentleman from California is recognized. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I may be misinformed, 
but I had understood that the various Protestant churches 
had, instead of one person, a board which was composed of 
representatives of the different churches. 

Mr. KAHN. I believe that is true, but that board in turn 
delegate their authority to the one man. The board passes 
upon the qualifications of the man, but the one minister of the 
Protestant faith finally presents the matter to the War Depart- 
ment. That is my understanding. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state what organizations or 
denominations, or whatever they may be described, would be 
eligible for appointment as chaplains, as representatives, pro- 
vided the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas is 
agreed to? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I want to say that under the law existing 
before we got into this war the War Department apportioned 
the chaplains according to the strength of the religious denomi- 
nations in this country. 

Mr. GORDON. In the Army? 

Mr. KAHN. No; not in the Army, but in the country at 
large; so many per thousand population in the country. I 
presume that in working out the number that ought to be ap- 
portioned under this law they would probably follow that prac- 
tice. It is almost impossible, in fact it is inadvisable, to ask 
any man in the Army of the United States what religion he 
professes or to what denomination he belongs. We are entirely 
free from that in this country. As best they were able to gauge 
the proportions of the various denominations in this country 
they divided the chaplaincies heretofore. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask my colleague a ques- 
tion in reference to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony]. In case his amendment is 
adopted, can a Christian Scientist make his application, for in- 
stance, to be chaplain in the Army? His application will have 
to be examined and all the facts looked into and the recom- 
mendation made by this board, or any other board, that is here 
in Washington supervising the recommending of chaplains? Is 
that true? 

Mr. KAHN. I think that is true. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Then, if that is true, there would be no 
chance for a man who did not come up to the standard of mo- 
rality or efliciency being appointed? 

Mr. KAHN. I think that is absolutely true. The character 
and qualifications of the chaplains that are being appointed in 
the Army are thoroughly investigated before the recommenda- 
tions are made. $ 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman recognizes, of course, that this 
will be a substantial change in the existing law if we should 
agree to that amendment; because, as I understand it, ordained 
ministers are not in the Christian Science Church? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is quite right; and that is true, 
also, as I understand it, in one or two other sects of the Chris- 
tion church. They have no ordained ministers. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. > 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There are certain sects, I understand, 
whose members not only refuse to fight but refuse to do any 
work connected with the war. Would it be possible to appoint 


The time of the gentleman 


any of those under this provision? 


1918. 


Mr. KAHN. I do not think so. I want to say to my friend 
from Ohio that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] 
spoke of the fact a little earlier in the proceedings that in his 
home city 180 boys are receiving military training under a com- 
pulsory law passed by the local governing board of that city. 
My friend from Pennsylvania, as the gentleman is aware, is a 
Quaker, and the principles of the Quaker Church are against 


war. But the communicants of that church, the members of that 
faith, have adopted a special decree permitting Quakers in this 
country to join the armies in this war and fight for the country. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of the 
House to the importance of this legislation and to the fact 
that it ought to have been enacted some time ago. I ask the 
Clerk to read a cablegram from Gen. Pershing in reference tu 
this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Cablegram received at the War Department from H. A. E. F.] 
To THe ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, for the Secretary of War: 

1. In the fulfillment of its duty to the Nation much is expected of 
our Army, and nothing should be left undone that will help in keeping 
it in the highest state of efficiency. I believe the personnel of the Army 
has never been equaled, and the conduct has been excellent; but to 
overcome entirely the conditions fonnd here requires: fortitude born of 
great courage and lofty spiritual ideas. Counting myself responsible 
for the welfare of our men in every respect, it is my desire to sur- 
round them with the best influence possible. In the fulfillment of this 
solemn trust it seems wise to request the aid of churchmen from home. 
3 this end it is recommended that the number of chaplains in 
the Army be Increased for the war to an average of three per regi- 
ment, with assimilated rank of major and eaptain in due proportion, 
and that a number be assigned in order to be available for such de- 
tached duty as may be required. Men selected should be of the highest 
character, with reputations well established as sensible, practical, active 
ministers or workers accustomed to dealing with young men. ‘They 
should be in vigorous health, as their services will be needed under 
most trying circumstances. Appointees should, of course, be sub- 
ject to discharges for inefficiency, like other officers of the National 


. it is my purpose to give the Chaplain Corps through these forces 
a definite and responsible status and to outline, direct, and enlarge 
their work into cooperative and useful aid to the troops. 

(Signed) PERSHING. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee n question? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DYER, As I understand the bill, it provides only for the 
rank that has existed heretofore; captain is the highest. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Does the present law provide for majors? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. This does not change the law in any re- 
spect, except to increase the number. 


Mr. DYER. It increases the number? ; 
Mr. DENT. Yes, 


Mr. KAHN. They can not be made majors until they have 
had a certain number of years’ experience in the Army. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that the national- 
defense act provided for one chaplain for each regiment. At 
the time the national-defense act became a law a regiment, in 
peace times, was composed of about 1,200 men. Under the 
new organization a regiment now is composed of something like 
3,600 men, and they are asking the same proportion of chap- 
lains that were provided for under the national-defense act. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, closely related to this bill, and of 
great importance to the successful carrying on of the present 
war, is the bill H. R. 9563, which will authorize promotions to 
higher grades in the Medical Corps and the Medical Reserve 
Corps. This legislation is urgently desired by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army and leaders in the profession throughout the 
entire country. On March 9 I presented a statement as to the 
effect the bill would have if enacted into law, and also gave 
comparisons between the Medical Department of the Army of 
the United States and that of England, France, and Italy. The 
only objection to this legislation comes from the General Staff. 
Why the General Staff has set its judgment against that of 
Surg. Gen. Gorgas, of the Army; Surg. Gen. Braisted, of the 
Navy; and the greatest surgeons and physicians in and out of 
the Army and Navy is more than I am able to understand. I 
do not think that.the Committees on Military Affairs of the 
Senate and the House, or the Members of Congress generally, 
should act upon the advice of the General Staff in preference to 
Gen. Gorgas and the men who are directly connected with the 
work of caring for the wounded and sick of our Army. 

The President recently wrete a letter indorsing this legisla- 
tion. His letter was addressed to Dr. Franklin Martin, mem- 
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ber of the advisory commission of the Council of National De- 
fense, and is as follows: 


Mx Dear Dr. MARTIN: I read very carefully your memorandum of 
February 27 about the rank accorded members of the Medical Corps of 
the Army, and have taken pleasure in writing letters to the chairmen 
of the Committees of the House and Senate, expressing the 
hope that the bill and resolution may be passed. - 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


The Assistant Secretary of War recently took a position 
against this legislation in a telegram to Dr. Harvey G. Mudd, 
of St. Louis, Mo. This telegram was no doubt sent after con- 
sultation with the General Staff. The telegram is as follows: 


Your 2 with reference to Owen-Dyer bill received. Your state- 
ment that the | ig sar of the bill are absolutely essential for the com- 
servation of the health end Ute ef our soldiers is entirely erroneous. 
The bill does not increase either the number of officers or men in the 
Medical Department, but it does make three and one-half times as 
many og on generals in the Medical Corps as there are in the entire 
Regular ——a force much larger. It also authorizes a larger num- 
ber of brigadier generals than re are in the entire Regular Army. 
The provisions of the bill are indefinable and the War Department 
absolutely opposed to its passage. 

Bexepicr CROWELL, 
Acting Secretary of War, 

T called the attention of Dr. Franklin Martin to the telegram 
and received from him the following letter: 

ADVISORY COMMISSION, COUNCIL or NATIONAE DEFENSE, 
March 27, 1913. 
From Dr. Franklin Martin, member of advisory commission. 
Bulldin, 


To Hon. L. C. Dyer, House Office g. Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Owen-Dyer bill. 


from Benedict Crowell, Acting Secretary 


Department is absolutely opposed to its passage. The Owen-Dyer 
In my opinion, is not only definable but extremely definite, inasmuch as 


geer as that provided for the 
a Ee Armies for thelr medical departments. 


Army and not 
to the contemplated National Army tbat we are preparing with which 
to fight the war. The old Regular Army, as*you know, was not more 
than 65, men. It was afterwards authorized, I believe, to 295,000 
men, 8 

3. In referring to the officers in the Regular Army, he speaks of the 
number of officers of that force, and not the officers that would be 
required for our large Army. To illustrate: When we have an Arm 
in the fielt of 2,000,000 men, according to the provisions of yonr bill, 
the Medical Department would have 70 general officers divided equally 
among major generals and brigadier generals. The Army as a whole 
would haye 333 eral officers. In addition, we must ys remem- 
ber that the Medical Department, by the provisions of your bill, will 
not provide for general officers only to the extent that medical men 
are mired for actual service, and therefore will depend entirely 
upon the size of the Army in the field. In other words, we must not 
forget that we are providing the reserve corps not only for the Regular 
Army but for the National Army. 

4. Gen. Gorgas, Dr. Mayo, Senator Owex, and tho rest of us are 
standing definitely behind the Owen-Dyer bill. We insist upon the bill 
retaining the 7 names, because we have advertised the bill to 
the ci of the country. We also insist upon the percentage basis 
for officers because we want officers proportioned to the number of men 
we have in service. With those two p ms we, of course, would 
be willing to accept minor amendments. 

5. Inasmuch as the President has expressed to the chairmen of the 
two military committees his approval of this bill, get prompt action 
from those committees and get in on the floor of the House and Senate 
as soon as possible, because there we can et support. 

NELIN MARTIN, 
Member of the Advisory Commission. 


The above shows very plainly that the General Staff and the 
Assistant Secretary of War had not given careful consideration 
to what the legislation would accomplish. 

As stated above, there is a universal demand for legislation 
to bring about what the bill I have introduced would accomplish. 
I call attention also to three comments from the press, as fol- 
lows: 

{From the Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, III., 
Mar. 30, 1918. 
LEGISLATION EOR INCREASED RANK FOR MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


necessary 
cation need not be serious. 
only desirable but also vitally necessa 
rendered Medical 


the p blie is in fa ot tus isl 

ation. 
the 8 yn Daae. vkye : The logic of this proposition appeals 
to every mother whose son is in a home camp or in the country's 
service abroad. It is inexorable logic. All that the Owen bill, now 


pending, is to give Army surgeons the ranks corresponding to 
those the Navy ah It is not a radical, not a revolutionary measure, 
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but it will pni an end to conditions greatly injurious to the health 
protection of American soldiers.” The Buffalo News s that in- 
asmuch as the measure is calculated to facilitate the work of the Army 
Medical Corps and benefit the troops by precluding dangerous delays 
in medical relief, etc., its passage will be welcomed and approved of by 
everyone ”; and the New York Globe states that the request of the 
officers of the Medical Reserve Corps to be placed on the same footing 
as the Regular Army medical officers seems to be a perfectly reasonable 
one. * The call of the Army to the medical profession has 
been enthusiastically responded to. * Remediable legislation 
ought to be enact without delay, and the doctors of the country 
should help the volunteering members of their profession to win the 
recognition to which they are entitled by urging their Representatives 
and Senators to support the Owen-Dyer bill.’ The Chicago Herald 
presents the case for both sides, and states that“ lives can be saved 
and the strength of the Army kept up, medical men think, more easily 
if greater power commensurate with responsibility were in the hands 
of the doctors and sanitarians, A decision should be reached without 
prejudice, and unless it can be lucidly shown that higher ranks for 
medical officers can have definite disadvantages, Gen. Gorgas’s bills should 
be enacted.” The Boston Herald notes that the cream of the medical 
rofession of the United States is now included in the Medical Reserve 
“They labor under a serious handicap by reason of their in- 
rank. * » ‘Titles ought to correspond to responsibilities, 
* When we realize that in all our wars disease has been re- 
sponsible for more than 70 per cent of the mortality, we can get some 
realization of the importance of the service which we call on the Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps of the Army to render.” The Philadelphia Record 
doubts whether Secretary of ar Baker is “seriously against” the 
legislation. “From an unprejudiced point of view,” it says, “ there 
would seem to be no good reason why physicians and surgeons who are 
rendering invaluable service in saving lives and protecting the health 
of the soldiers should not be raised to a rank commensurate with the 
importance of their work, especially if that is the case in other armies 
than our own. The LF dad bh to this 3 simple act of justice 
betrays the same spirit which fonght against the idea that enlisted men 
in the Army and Navy should be given every opportunity to rise to the 

* highest honors.” 

n fact, the press is practically unanimous in favoring this legisla- 
tion. With this encouragement the physicians of the country should 
redouble their efforts to let Congress know that the medical profes- 
sion wishes an early and favorable consideration of legislation for fair 
treatment of their confréres in military service. 


[From the Outlook, New York, Apr. 3, 1918.] 
RAISE THE RANK CF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


As . Dyer asserted the other day, of late years Congress 
has not been giving the necessary consideration to the Surgeon General's 
office. Mr. Dyer was speaking concerning the bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which he had introduced, the same bill having been intro- 
duced by Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, in the Senate, to raise the rank 
of officers of the Medical Reserve Corps. According to the present law, 
ranks for officers in the Medical Reserve Corps are lieutenant, captain. 
The pending legislation provides for ranks in addition of 
lieutenant colonel, colonel, brigadir general, and major general. 

Such a law should be passed. It would give to our medical men work- 
ing abroad not only a puy of rank with other medical men working 
there, but it would give them a ition of much-needed authority. 
Recommendation given by a medical officer to a line officer of superior 
rank has not hitherto carried the necessary weight, and this experience 
is responsible for the demand for advanced rank. As Surg. Gen. Gorgas 
recently said, as quoted by the New York Times: 

“Line officers have had no hesitation in ignoring the sanitary recom- 
mendations of medical officers of lower rank. The men of the Medical 
Corps should get higher rank—rank commensurate with the importance 
of the positions they hold. Some of them are administering great hos- 
pitals, yet they hold subordinate rank.” 

The same paper quotes the following from Dr. Simon Baruch: 

“Dr. C., a professor of gynecology (therefore expert in abdominal 
surgery) in one of our at medical schools, has been one of the origi- 
nal founders of the Medical Reserve Corps, rivaling in prevision of 
present medical actualities the wonderful prevision of Leonard Wood of 
prent military actualities, He served in the humble capacity of 
leutenant in the Medical Reserve Corps for many years, was actively 
on duty in the camp of reunited veterans at Gettysburg in 1913, has 
worked with might and main to make the Medical Reserve Corps a 
veritable military force, served in its enlargement required by the 
expansion of our military force, and is now in active service in Europe 
with the rank of major. He has recently been superseded in authority 
by a former student of his, who, having entered the Regular Army, has 
now attained a rank superior to Dr. C.“ 

The number in the regular Medical 8 now on active duty is 775, 
and yolunteer 8 in the Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps to the 
number of 12, are also on active duty. The well-known surgeon, 
Dr. William J. Mayo, speaking of the great sacrifices financially and 
professionally which members of the Medical Reserve Corps have made, 
says that the only condition the men ask is that cones the time they 
are in service they shall have working conditions which justify the 
sacrifices. With or without the increased rank, as Dr. Mayo adds, the 
medical profession will bear its burdens. But it looks to Congress to 
Meus Sth 2 dignity of the medical profession, 

e do also, 


ferior 
*. + 


and major. 


[From the Weekly Bulletin of 1818. Louis Medical Society, Mar. 21, 


OWEN-DYER BILL, 


Mr. L. C. Dyer, in advocating the passage of the Owen-Dyer bill 
before the House of Representatives, emphasized the fact that physicians 
of the highest standing in the profession are now in the military service 
with only the rank of major, thereby losing the benefit of their experi- 
ence and knowledge by the lack of power to enforce their recommenda- 
tions. As stated him, the bill has received the unqualified indorse- 
ment of Dr. Franklin Martin, member of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense; Dr. William J. Mayo, and other mem- 
bers of equally high standing in the profession. He also quoted from 
the report of Lord Esher, of Great Britain, who was chairman of the 
committee which reorganized the English War Office in 1904 and then 
opposed what the medical profession deemed adequate 8 and 
rank. But 13 years later, on February 8, 1917, he wrote as follows: 
„ How much of the suffering undergone by our soldiers since the war 
began has been due to the shortsightedness of my committee, and notably 


tant general's branch over the royal army medical corps was and is re- 

nsible not only for the early failure to grip the medical factors of 
the war, but they hampered conditions under which the surgeon general 
has worked. His triumphs and those of the royal army medical corps 
have been achieved in spite of obstacles that the subordination of science 
to ignorance and of elasticity to military discipline explains, but can 
ot Nati will never be known. Certainly, the control of the adju- 
ot justify.” 

Congressman Dyer also related the experience of the medical officers 
during the Spanish-American War, especially at Chickamauga, where a 
line officer refused to consider the recommendations of the chief medical 
officer and brought on the awful catastrophe which is still fresh in the 
minds of the medical men of the country. Mr. Dyer further stated 
that the recommendation for the increased rank is asked in order to 
increase the efficiency of the Medical Reserve Corps. It will be of 
great value tc the health and welfare of the soldiers, and health is 
necessary to efficiency. Recommendations given by a medical officer in 
order to carry weight necessary for such important recommendations 
should not be made to a line officer of superior rank. Advanced rank 
carries with it this power. 

The following telegram was sent to Hon. Ropert L. Owen, Hon. 

„ C. Dyer, and to the Secretary of War by the Missouri State Com- 
mittee Medical Section, Council of National Defense, in reply to an 
3 which appeared in the Globe-Democrat Sunday, March 17, 1918, 
as follows: 

“Associated Press dispatches state to-day that the War Department 
has interfered with the free expression of his opinion by the Surgeon 
General on the Owen-Dyer bill . rank and authority 
to medical officers. In view of the published ap roval of this measure 
by the President, we confidently hope that this morning’s report is 
erroneous. 

“The opposition of the Owen-Dyer bill has seriously hampered the 
efforts of the Government to secure an adequate number of physicians 
for our rapidly growing National Army. The passage of this bill will 
place our own medical officers on a basis equivalent with that of the 
medical officers of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, our own Navy, 
and the forces of the enemy. 

These e are absolutely essential for the conservation of 
the life and health of our soldiers. 

“ Harvey G. Mupp, M. D. 


0 * Ohairman.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make a pro forma amend- 
ment for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Kansas, or 
the chairman of the committee, or the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, a question, If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas is adopted, would that let in religious people belonging 
to organizations whose ministers are not ordained—the Christian 
Scientists, for example? Would it let in Universalists and Uni- 
tarians? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that I believe 
it would. The chairman of the committee has just suggested 
that the amendment should not be adopted without the proviso, 
“under such regulations as the department may prescribe.” 

Mr. DENT. “ Prescribed by the Secretary of War.” s 

Mr. ANTHONY. So that that would put it up to the War 
Department, surrounding it with proper safeguards. 

Mr. CANNON, Then there is no doubt but that they would be 
eligible even if the ministers were not erdained? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the appointing power so decided. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask another question. What is the 
age—40 years? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Forty is the maximum. 

Mr. DENT. Yes; 40 is the maximum age. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman think it wise to fix an 
age limit? 

Mr. DENT. It has been suggested, and personally I can not 
see any objection to it. r 

Mr. CANNON. I know of my own personal knowledge one 
or more, two or more, very upright men; one is a Catholic, an- 
other a Protestant, a member of the Methodist Church. They 
are both over 40. I do not know in all my acquaintance two 
men who would be better qualified than they from every stand- 
point. Is it by regulation or by statute that 40 is the prescribed 
limit? 

Mr. DENT. By statute. 

Mr. CANNON. Would the gentleman offer an amendment 
raising the age limit to 45? 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr, CANNON, It seems to me it ought to be done. Will the 
gentleman offer the amendment? He is familiar with the bill. 

Mr. DENT. I will offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama desire to offer an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. To the Anthony amendment. 

Mr. DENT. I will wait until that is disposed of. I suggest 
to the gentleman from Kansas, my colleague on the committee, 
that he will modify his amendment so as to provide that these 
appointments shall be made under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendment be further modified to comply with the gentle- 
man’s suggestion. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
ed. 


asks that his amendment be so modifi 
Mr. CANNON. Let us have a vote. 


1918. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the chairman of the com- 
mittee please state the amendment which he proposes? 

Mr. DENT. To amend the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. AnrHony] by adding the words “under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment as modified: Insert after the word “ therein” the words 
“under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War,” so that the amendment I read: “And provided further, at 
the persons appointed under this act shall be duly accredited b 
religious denomination or organization, and of good terrane 
yn such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
0 ar.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama offer the amendment that we spoke of, raising the age 
limit to 45? 

Mr. DENT. In line 13, on page 2, after the word “ engi- 
neers,” strike out the period and insert a colon and add the 
following: à 5 

Provided, That the maximum age limit of chaplains in the Army 
shall be 45 years. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama want to talk on that amendment? 

Mr. DENT. No; I do not. 

Mr. CANNON. Does my colleague [Mr. McKENZIE] oppose 
the amendment? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; I am opposed to it. 

Mr. CANNON. I should like to know what the. gentleman 
thinks. I will try to get recognition to speak after he speaks, 
because he may convince me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Dent offers the following amendment, to follow the amendment 
just adopted: Strike out the period and insert a colon and add the 
following: “Provided, That the maximum age limit of chaplains in the 
Army shall be 45 years.” 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to differ 
from my distinguished colleague [Mr. Cannon] on a matter of 
this character; but I want to say to the members of the com- 
mittee that this matter was not considered or discussed in the 
Committee on Military Affairs while we were considering the 
bill that is now under discussion. At the time of the enactment 
of the national defense act, with all the information from the 
War Department, the age iimit for chaplains was fixed at 40 
years, after full consideration of all the facts. One of the rea- 
sons for it is that if you commission a man at 40 years, before 
he arrives at the age of retirement the Government can get at 
least 22 or 24 years’ service from him. It is not good policy 
to commission old men in the Army of the United States in any 
branch of the service. I would not say a word against the 
character or the usefulness of ministers above the age of 40 years, 
for I know many of them who are exemplary gentlemen in the 
communities in which they reside, and some of them no doubt 
would make excellent chaplains in the Army. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 8 

Mr. FLOOD. Would these chaplains be permanent oflicers of 
the Army, or would they remain only during the war? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I presume that is the purpose of it. 
would be officers in the Reserve Corps. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then would it make so much difference? 

Mr. McKENZIE, This amendment ought to go to another 
section of the law. It is offered in the wrong place, but we can 
discuss it here. Of course, the House has a right to put it on 
here if it sees fit to do so, but I simply want to call the attention 
of the Members to the letter just read a few minutes ago from 
Gen. Pershing, admonishing us to send to France only young 
men. I am not criticizing men because they are old, for I have 
seen quite a number of years myself; but I do realize, as every 
man here must realize, that a man who accepts a commission 
as a chaplain in the Army of the United States at this time ought 
to be prepared to go across the water, where the boys will need 
his services more perhaps than they will need them in this 
country; and any man who has passed the age of 40 years, with 
perhaps an exception here and there, is not physically qualified 
to meet the exposure and the trials with which he will have to 


contend there, if he goes onto the field of battle where the boys 
are, and the place where he ought to be in order to render the 
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services which are expected of a chaplain in a regiment. I will 
not go into the matter further, but I think it will be a mistake 
to raise the age limit. 


Mr. GORDON, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 
Mr. GORDON. Would it not obviate every objection that the 


gentleman has stated so well if all the provisions of this act 
were limited to the period of the present emergency? 

Mr, McKENZIE. No; it would not, for I know that we have 
plenty of young, virile men in the ministry in this country who 
are ready and willing to go and make the sacrifice in France, and 
you and I know that we have all got friends in the ministry who 
are over 40 years of age. Many of them have appealed to us 
to have them commissioned in the Army of the United States. 
They are patriotic gentlemen. They want to serve our country, 
and we have said to them, The law bars you. Forty years is 
the limit. We are looking for younger men.” Now, when the 
storm of battle is just coming on, when the moment has arrived 
when we want the strongest men in the country, are we going 
to let down the bars and say that men can go into this service 
on the battle field who can not get into any other branch of the 
service? Gentlemen of this House, vote in this amendment, if 
you will, out of respect to my good old colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon]; but, looking at it from the standpoint of one 
who has given some little thought to the military affairs of this 
country, I feel that it would be a mistake. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman mean to say that a man 
45 years of age is incapable of preaching? We are not going to 
take them to fight. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I mean for a chaplain in the Army, who can 
go out among the boys. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know, and they do go out. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Out into the field and into the storm. 

Mr. BUTLER. There are men in the ranks carrying guns 
who are 45 years of age. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
all the time. 
pulpit. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know, but they can enlist up to 40, and the 
older a man is the better he preaches. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But they have not got activity 
enough to get out into the trenches and take the dying confes- 
sions of the men, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I know how old a man is when 
he is 45 years of age; and a man in good health, who would be 
received at all, would, I think, at 45 years of age, be quite as 
useful as a chaplain as a young man of 25 or 30 or 35. Why, let 
me ask my friend how old are you? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am 58. 

Mr. CANNON. Fifty-eight and just married. [Laughter.] 
Why, if my friend and colleague whom I respect and almost 
love—— 

"Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit me, I am one 
of those who has conserved his strength in his youth. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and if a man has lived to the age of 45 
and has no disease, if he has a good constitution, if he is healthy, 
if he can pass the examination of the surgeons, if he has had the 
religious experience, I think he is quite as useful as the man of 
25 or 35 or even 40. I have had two applications that I spoke 
of from men whom I know, one very zealous Catholic priest. I 
think he could outrun me even if I could go back to the age of 
45; he is a perfect specimen of manhood, and perfectly loyal. 
Another one was from a Methodist preacher. I have not had a 
great many applications, but my attention has been called to it 
as it has been called to other candidates for chaplain who are not 
ordained ministers. But that is within the power of the Presi- 
dent to cure because he makes the nominations, and I am content 
with the amendment which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas upon that point. But I think that we can trust the 
Secretary of War and trust the board of ministers that are con- 
sulted, and trust the examining surgeons. I will say to you now 
that if I was called upon to die immediately and wanted religious 
consolation I would not take any 30-year-old chaplain, [Laugk- 
ter.] I would get one of mature years that had had greater 
experience for that consolation. I trust, with all due respect 
to my colleague, that the committee will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 


But they have been in the ranks 
They are not men who have stepped down out of a 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. Is not the military age from 18 to 45 
for enlisted men? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; it used to be 18 to 
45, but it is now 18 to 40 by the draft act. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Prior to this a man could enlist as a 
private and go into the ranks at the age of 45. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I had forgotten about the change. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last word. I think none of us need preface our remarks 
on the floor with a reservation of respect for our venerable col- 
league who has stated the spiritual, religious, and the fellowship 
side of his case admirably, as he always does. We all cherish 
that regard for him always. But, in spite of his view, there has 
come a change in the spirit of the functions and responsibilities 
of chaplains in the Army. It began to manifest itself before 
war and has been heightened, deepened, and intensified by the 
awful experience in this world-run-mad war across the seas. 
No longer do men estimate the value of a chaplain by the skill 
or grace of his spiritual endowment alone, or his capacity to 
unfold the mysteries of theology, but he begins his career, and 
perhaps it may be said that he sums up his career, in his 
physical and mental capacity to live with and be a part of the 
night-and-day life of the young soldiers between the ages of 21 
and 81 in the trench and on the battle field, in hospitals, in 
bivouacs, or in the billet. He must be a companion, he must 
be a fellow with them; his mind must not be so old and confirmed 
in impressions of his own experience or in the certainties of his 
own theology that he can not be all things to all men, but he 
must live and be with these men and must partake of all the 
essentials and demands of their daily life. I know, and we all 
know, that at the age of 45 we do not take the same interest in 
the same pleasures that the youths of 21 do. It would be some- 
thing of a monkish task, religious as we might be, to sacrifice 
the cowl and habit and get down in a most reciprocal mood with 
the young man in a pastime of that character. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not a fact that one of the functions of a 
chaplain, at least some of them, is to give advice? And is it nota 
fact that a young soldier would be more liable to accept advice 
on the problems that beset him of a man of mature years and 
experience than he would of a man who has not had that age 
and experience? Recollect this, that it is not making all of 
these chaplains men of mature years, but only that they may 
have some of mature years in a chaplaincy rank. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It would do all that, let me say 
to my friend from Nebraska, if the man of mature years and 
experience and all the record of saintliness had legs that were 
21 years old so that he could go where the young man was dying. 
He has got to hasten to administer the last sacrament, or per- 
haps take the last dying wish as a message to the loved ones at 
home, and he must accept hardships not less than the man who 
gives his life in this great sacrifice. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I appreciate the force of the gentleman's 
statement, but would not all that be cured by a physical examina- 
tion? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. A man may be able to pass a 
standard physical examination and doctors may find his lungs, 
heart, and internal organs responding to the test, but he does 
not have that resiliency of youth which would support him when 
he comes to be exposed, and he may in five days be down with 
pneumonia and not have that youthful body to sustain him that 
he would have if he was a younger man. 

That is the point involved in youth and years in active army 
service. As to having the old man for counsel and the young 
man for action, when Uncle Sam has a chaplain in the service, 
he wants to be able to determine that the first chaplain on the 
list can go anywhere he is called upon to go. He does not 
want chaplains, any more than soldiers, who have to be selected 
for particular service, who may have it said of them that this 
man is to be used for this service and this man on another serv- 
ice; that the other man is not strong enough for this, and so on. 
He wants such a man that the first called upon can move to the 
sphere of activity and perform the service required. He can 
not divided them into classes, and the chaplains must be just as 


young as the men they are trying to serve. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the age of 40 is merely arbitrary, 


and the idea that one who is 41 is unfit to do the work that one 
who is 40 is fit to do is not to be accepted as a general rule. 
If we should go upon the basis that has been here announced, 
the former chaplain of the One hundred and tenth Pennsylvania 
Regiment, who is an konored Member of this body, and who 


would be very much desired by the men of that regiment as a 
chaplain now—and I refer to our colleague, Dr. Texpre—could 
not be accepted. He would be too old. It seems to me the argu- 
ment that because you want to increase the age would necessi- 
tate selecting men who are unfit because if they are older than 
a poran age they would be unfit does not have any strength 
to it. 

aay GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Has the gentleman observed from 
his own experience and observations of others whether it is 
any easier or more certain for a man to recover from illness 
when he is 45 than it used to be when he was 25? 

Mr. FESS. I am not sure that statement is true, except 
where you have reached the age of debility. I do not think 
senility is reached at the age of 40. I know that a very dis- 
tinguished physician said that those who reached 40 would never 
learn any more. I dô not believe that is true. Goethe wrote 
Faust when he had reached the age of 80, and our distinguished 
ex-Speaker never was more effective than at the age of 82. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. True; but those were mental 
labors, not those that require the absolute control of a youthful 
sorted that could withstand all of the shocks of hell and come out 

vo. 

Mr. FESS. I do not think that because a man has gone be- 
yond the age of 40 he has ceased to be efficient. I do not think 
that rule would hold at all, and therefore I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did I understand the gentleman from Ver- 
mont to say that our very highly respected ex-Speaker can not 
sit up all night if he wants to? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I did not make any such observa- 
tion, and I hope the time will never come when he can not. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the erage offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WAR MEDALS FOR AMERICANS, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, to those members of the committee 
to whom I have given a list of the bills to be called up I desire 
to say that the next bill is one to provide medals of honor, and 
I ask that it be laid aside temporarily; and the bill following 
that, to permit Americans to wear foreign medals, the chairman 
of the Committee on Nayal Affairs has asked me to postpone the 
consideration of. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then those bills will be passed 
over temporarily. i 


COMMUTATION TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I next call up the bill (S. 3863} to 
provide quarters or commutation thereof to commissioned ofli- 
cers in certain cases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
calls up a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

TE SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Conunittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I believe this bill involves an expenditure of sume $33,000,000 by 
the National Government. I think it is too important a bill to 
be considered in that way. I object. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Spenker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 3863) to provide 
quarters or commutation thereof to commissioned officers in 

cases. 

The motion was agreed to. } 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 3863, with Mr. Crisp in the chair, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill, which 


-the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bili (S. 3863) to provide quarters or commutation thereof to com- 
missioned officers in certain cases. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with.. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chairs hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
California, a member of the committee reporting the bill, to 
take the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, before we get down to that stage 
I would ask the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
whether we can not get an agreement as to general debate and 
would suggest not more than one hour. The committee has a 
very few additional bills, and it is desirable to finish those this 
afternoon, if we can. I suggest to the chairman that the com- 
mittee rise for a moment and agree to a time for general debate 
on this bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise for that purpose. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Foster haying re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Crisp, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill S. 3863, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 3863, and pend- 
ing that, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this bill be 
limited to one hour. Has the gentleman from California any 
suggestion as to how that time is to be divided? 

Mr. KAHN. I suggest that the chairman of the committee 
divide the time 

Mr. DENT. I know of no opposition over here to the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? If 
there is no extended debate desired, why would not half an 
hour be sufficient? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I understand there will be some extended 
debate on the bill. I do not know but if debate finishes before 
an hour is over I imagine the committee can take up the bill un- 
9 5 the flve-minute rule. I should suggest not exceeding one 

our. 

Mr. DENT. I will ask that general debate be not exceeding 
three-quarters of an hour, and that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia control the time. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
there is to be some opposition to the bill, ought not the party 
or parties who oppose the bill to have some part of that time? 

Mr. DENT. I am trying to find out who the party or parties 
are who are opposing the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. I will say frankly to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts—— 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from California indicated 

Mr. KAHN. That I will yield time to those who are opposed 
to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I am not opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3863, and pending that he asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to 45 minutes, to 
be controlled by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The question is on the motion to go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3863, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 3863, and under the order of the House general 
debate is limited to 45 minutes, to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from California. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, prior to the outbreak of the war 
an Army officer who did not occupy quarters at a military post 


or at some camp was given commutation of quarters. That is, 
he was paid a certain amount of money to enable him to procure 
lodgings for himself and his family. When the war broke out, 
the Military Establishment was increased very largely, and a 
decision was rendered by the Comptrolier of the Currency. That 
decision said, in effect, that where an officer was present with 
troops in the field, and occupied a tent, that constituted quarters 
so far as that officer was concerned. Tn other words, the Govern- 
nient was furnishing him quarters, and he was not entitled, 
therefore, to commutation of quarters or an allowance of rent 
for lodgings for himself and his family. The effect of that deci- 
sion was practically a reduction of the salary of the Army officer, 
because officers were prompiiy ordered to various commands and 
were ussigned to the various Army camps of this country. Their 
families occupied rented quarters and the officer had to pay for 
those quarters out of his own pocket. I take it that the Govern- 
ment never intended to do anything of that kind. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. KAHN. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Did that apply only to an officer who had a family 
or apply also to an officer who had not u family? 

Mr. KAHN. It applied to every officer who rented quarters 
and lived in them. 

Mr. FESS. Whether he had a family or not? 

Mr. KAHN. Whether he had a family or not, and I may add 
that this allowance was given him in accordance with the grade 
he had attained in the Army. In other words, a second lieu- 
tenant only got an allowance for two rooms; and as he advanced 
in the Army and-finally became a colonel or a general he got 
many more rooms. Where the Government could not furnish 
rooms or a building to house him the Government gave him an 
allowance to take care of that. Now, the purpose of this 
bill—— 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. In a moment. The purpose of this bill is to 
allow those officers who have families or dependents to get 
an allowance during this war. Now I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. : 

Mr. HELM. How will this bill affect those officers who are at 
the different cantonments of the United States? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, if a cantonment is at a military post 
and there are buildings at the post which the officer can 
occupy with his family, the Government would furnish him a 
home where he and his family could live. But in the case of a 
cantonment where there are no quarters for officers and he 
simply gets a tent that she lives in or a rough shack which is 
put up for him, he is not given commutation of quarters. The 
decision of the comptroller was that he is getting quarters 
when he is in the field, and was therefore not entitled to the 
allowance. 

Mr. HELM. Would an officer at one of the cantonments 
with officers’ quarters be entitled to commutation? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; if he has a family or if the quarters are 
such that he can have his family with him, I take it, he would 
not get the commutation, but would get the quarters. But in 
cases where he would simply have a room for himself, I take 
it that ge would get the commutation if we pass this law. 

Mr. HELM. Is this bill intended to affect officers in the 
United States and officers in France? 

Mr. KAHN. I so take it; yes. Because the gentleman can 
well conceive of this kind of a condition in France: An officer 
who is not immediately at the front, but who is performing 
staff duty, say, in Paris, and has got to lave some place in 
which to live, ought not to be called upon to go down into his 
own pocket to furnish those quarters. 

Mr. HELM. Now, the officers are in France. 
ilies of these officers there? 

Mr. KAHN. No; but the family is generally occupying rented 
quarters here. Therefore under this proposed legislation he is 
given the commutation in order to pay the rental of those quar- 
ters for his family. 

Mr. HELM. Now, let us see just a moment. There have 
been thousands of officers added to the Army since the war 
broke out. A very large percentage of those officers came from 
civilian life. They had their homes; they owned them; and 
their families are now oecupying the homes that the oflicer occu- 
pied with his family before he was commissioned as an officer. 
He is now at an Army post. His family is at home, we will 
say, in the house that he owns and in the house that the oflicer 
calls home. Would that officer be entitled to commutation? 

Mr. KAHN. He would. Let me show the gentleman the 
other side of the picture, 

Mr. HELM. In other words, he would be entitled to rent on 
his own home, would he? 


Are the fam- 
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Mr. KAHN. He would be entitled to commutation. Here is 
the situation: The officer who has a home and who is not*in 
the field gets his commutation anyhow. He is getting it now, 
in cases such as the gentleman cites, if the man happens to be 
with the staff somewhere. But you have in the Army, in addi- 
tion to the class of men mentioned, many a man who has not 
anything but ability, patriotism, and courage. He is willing to 
give his services to the Government of-the United States. Why 
should he be penalized, why should these places be held open 
only for men who have homes in some city, who own their own 
homes? Why should not the poor man have a chance to go into 
the Army and, if possible, go as an officer? Yon can not pass 


any law that will work equitably in every case. We have to 


take the general average. 

Mr. MAPES and Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield first to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Mares]. 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to ask the gentleman if this law 
makes any distinction between the men of the Regular Army 
and the National Army? 

Mr. KAHN. No, 

Mr. MAPES. The officers of the National Army and the 
National Guard would be entitled to the same commutation of 
quarters as the others? " 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. It says “every commissioned officer of 
the Army of the United States on duty in the field,” and that 
includes the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Na- 
tional Army. 

Mr. MAPES. I am very much in favor of the bill, and I 
wanted to have that point clear. j 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Are all of these staff officers who are now 
on duty in the city of Washington, an almost innumerable num- 
ber, entitled to this commutation of quarters? 

Mr. KAHN. They get it now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And the officers in the field who are serv- 
ing with the soldiers are deprived of it? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. Every one of those staff officers is en- 
titled under the law to get his commutation now, and they do 
get it, I suppose. But the man who is away from his family, the 
man who is out in the field fighting, does not get the allowance. 
He has to pay for the rent of the quarters for his family out of 
his regular salary. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Then, unless this bill is passed, 
as I understand it, the man actually in the field is penalized 
under the construction of the Comptroller of the Treasury? 

Mr. KAHN. Quite so. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Is this construction of the comptroller a 
new construction of the law, different from what it has been 
before? 

Mr. KAHN. I take it the matter had not been passed upon 
prior to this decision. It was always allowed without ques- 
tion, there was no question raised by any comptroller previously, 
but since we got into the war the question was raised, and that 
decision was rendered. This law is intended to correct this 
palpably very serious hardship on the officers of the Army. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. ELSTON. Apropos of what the gentleman is saying, I 
happened to get a letter to-day from a captain, who, when at 
home, resides in my district, but who is now stationed in France. 
He wrote to a friend, who sent me what he says. In the letter 
he states: 

We have been held in very expensive rend awaiting orders all along 
the line, when the daily expense is not less than $5 per day. 

Every dollar of this would come out of his own pocket. Is 
that a characteristic situation of a great many officers on duty 
in France to-day? 

Mr. KAHN. I understand it is. 

Mr. ELSTON. That would be at the rate of $150 a month. 

Mr. KAHN. I understand it is fhat situation that brings 
about the necessity for this legislation. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I am still in doubt on the matter of unmarried 
commissioned officers. Is the unmarried commissioned officer 
here in the Capital 


Mr. KAHN. He is getting his, but under this law he will get 
it only if he maintains a home. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. HELM Will the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Is the gentleman in position to inform the House 
what was the total amount of commutation charges prior to the 
declaration of war? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not recall, but I think we allowed in every 
Army appropriation bill something like $1,000,000 a year. I 
am not quite sure about that, but I think that is about the 


amount. 

Mr. HELM, What is the estimated cost under this bill? 

Mr. KAHN, Thirty-three million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr. HELM. The total, then, would be thirty-five millions? 

Mr. KAHN. No; the total would be $33,500,000. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr KAHN. Yes. 


Mr. ALMON. You understand from this bill that an officer 
engaged in foreign service would be entitled to commutation, 
regardless of whether his family remained here or went abroad? 

Mr. KAHN. The State Department is not allowing the fam- 
ilies of officers to go abroad. They are not issuing passports to 
them. They have refused to issue passports. 

Mr. ALMON. Then, according to the gentleman’s statement, 
the probabilities are that their families would all remain here? 

Mr. KAHN. The very purpose of the bill is to give them com- 
mutation for their families over here. s 

Mr. ALMON. ‘Then it is immaterial as to where the families 
were located at the time they were engaged in the service? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. The State Department, as I understand it, 
has issued an order that the families of officers or men can not 
accompany them to the other side. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. OLNEY. For the benefit of the House I would like to 
point out an instance of the wife of a lieutenant colonel, the 
lieutenant colonel being in the field, with no expenses allowed 
for commutation, yet this young woman, with a small family, is- 
obliged to accept a clerkship at $70 or $80 a month, she not hav- 
ing the benefit of commutation. 

Mr. STAEFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the occasion of the expenses of a 
lieutenant colonel so that he can not allot some of his salary 
for the maintenance of his wife? 

Mr. OLNEY. No particular occasion, except that expenses in 
a city like Washington have been enhanced to a considerable ex- 
tent, rents have gone up, and the cost of living has risen. There 
is a small family of three or four children attached to this 
family, and in order to live commensurately with their state of 
living in the past this lady accepted a position here to help out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the officer were assigned here in Wash- 
ington, I understand he would be allowed commutation. 

Mr, OLNEY. But he is in the field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, what is there to prevent this lieu- 
tenant colonel from paying a portion of his large salary to his 
wife, so that she may not be obliged to accept a position in one 
of the departments here in Washington? i 

Mr. ELSTON. I understand she had to take this position in 
order to add to the allotment sufficiently to support her family. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is the point I make, if the gentleman 
will permit: The fact that the lieutenant colonel, with a salary 
of several thousand dollars, is in a position to support his wife 
if he wishes, and what are the expenses of that lieutenant col- 
onel whereby he does not allot sufficient amount for the support 
of his wife and children? 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
OLNEY] will permit, I will try to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]. The base pay of a 
lieutenant colonel, I believe, is $3,600. Of course, he gets in- 
creases for every five years of his service. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. I notice from the reading of the first section 
of the bill that it speaks of “during the present emergency for 
every commissioned officer of the Army of the United States.” 
Does that apply to Marine officers? 

Mr. KAHN. No. That is part of the Navy of the United 
States. This applies to Army officers. The three armies—the 
National Army, the National Guard Army, and the Regular 
Army—are referred to in legislation since the war began as 
“the Army of the United States.” 

Mr. DAVIS. Is there any law allowing for a Marine officer 
in the foreign service? 
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Mr. KAHN. I am not familiar with the law as it applies 
to the Navy officers. I am only informed as to the law apply- 
ing to Army officers. : 

Mr. ALMON. Do they not get 20 per cent additional for 
foreign service—the Army officers? 

Mr. KAHN. The enlisted men get 20 per cent additional 
and the officer 10 per cent. 

Now, I want to answer the question of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srirrorp], which he propounded to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY}. The Army officers have 
found it diffieuit in these days of the high cost of living to get 
along with the pay that has been given under the provisions 
of law fixing the salaries for Army officers. I dare say that 
the family of a lieutenant colonel has been living up to that 
salary, and has not been able to save a dollar. I believe that 
is especially true where there are a number of children. A man 
has to live up to his position. You ean net expect a lieutenant 
colonel of the Army to live in eheap quarters in a large city. 
You can not expect him to allow his children to go around with 
clothing unbecoming the chikiren of an officer of the United 
States Government. Everybody knows that the cost of every- 
thing has gone up enormously in recent years. I dare say that 
the lieutenant colonel whose case was cited by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is only one of hundreds. They live up to 
the salary that they get. Their position requires it, and they 
have not saved a dollar for a rainy day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take, for instance, the eutenant colonel 
in the foreign service in the field. What are his expenses that 
will prevent him from allotting a portion of this $3,600, plus 
10 per cent additional for foreign service, for the maintenance 
of his wife and children at home, so that she will not be obliged 
to work, as in the case put by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. KAHN. I presume he makes a large allotment. But, in 
addition to all his ordinary expenses, he is also put to extraor- 
dinary expenses. In the first place, he is serving with the 
officers of the English Army; he is serving with the officers of 
the French Army. They entertain him. He has to return the 
compliment and entertain them. The cost is very high when 
you consider that phase of army life. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman has just spoken about the Ameri- 
can officer having to move in the same cirele with the British 
officers, the French officers, and the Italian officers. How do 
their salaries compare with the salaries of like officers of the 
United States? 

Mr. KAHN, The gentleman misunderstood me. I said that 
the American officer who-has a family in this country has to 
live up to his station. Now, in Europe the European officer 
does not get as much pay as the American officer. 

Mr. HELM. What does a lieutenant colonel, for instance, 
in the English Army get? 

Mr. KAHN. I am not prepared to tell the gentleman. I do 
not know. I am frank about that. I did know, because I 
looked up these things in the past; but it has gone from my 
I do know that 
Which officer is the higher paid? 

The American officer. 
By what percentage? 

Mr. KAHN. E think the American officer gets at least 333 
per cent more than the others. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON, At that point I have an extract from the 
same officer whose letter I quoted a little while ago. He says 
that the English Army has recently raised the pay of officers 
to the same rate as ours and feeds them besides. I do not 
know whether that is a fact or not, but that is his information. 

Mr. KAHN. I am willing to take that statement of my 
colleague. But let me call the gentleman from Kentucky’s at- 
tention to this fact: The Government does not feed the Army 
officer. He has to furnish his own food, both in this country 
and abroad. The Government does not clothe the Army officer. 
He has to furnish his own uniforms—dress uniforms, fatigue 
uniforms, and regular uniforms. So his personal expenses are 
considerable every month, aside from the allowance that he 
makes to his family; and I take it that no officer of the United 
States Army is pag too much for the service he is giving his 
tountry. 

Mr. SLOAN. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 


Mr. SLOAN. Is it not a fact that the officers of Great 
Britain and France and Italy are more usually from the 
wealthy families, and are supported from home more than are 
the American officers? 

Mr. KAHN. That is quite true. Many of the officers in 
the armies of those countries are the sous of noblemen, and 
many others are the sons of very wealthy merchants. 

Mr. HELM. To be a nobleman does not necessarily mean to 
be a rich man, 

Mr. KAHN. Not necessarily; no. 

Mr. SLOAN. Usually, though. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The gentleman does not mean to say that is 
true of the French officers, that they come from rich families? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I donot. At least not all of them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That was a part of the question. 

Mr. KAHN. Neither is it true altogether of the English offi- 
cers, : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course it is not. They come very largely 
from people who are well bred, but not rich. They are the 
poorer sons. 

Mr. KAHN. But according to the statements I have read 
many of the officers in the foreign armies come from wealthy 
families. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Is it not a fact that when an 
officer of our Army is ordered to France his equipment, inelud- 
a 33 weapons, field glasses, and so forth, costs nearly 
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Mr. KAHN. That is true, and it has become a scandal and a 
disgrace, the way they are charging these officers for uniforms 
and equipment. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Is it not a further fact that 
these officers can not go to France unless they carry the equip- 
ment that the Government says they must carry? 

1 KAHN. Yes; they must carry the entire equipment with 
them. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 
pay for it, they have to get it? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; they have to take the equipment which the 
Government bes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 30 minutes. He 
has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KAHN. I shall reserve the remainder of my time, be- 
cause two or three gentlemen have asked me for time. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for 
just one question? 

Mr. KAHN. For one question. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Is the Military Committee likely 
soon to report a bill fer the relief of Army officers, to give them 
better pay? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know of any such proposed legislation. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think it is the duty of the 
committee at least to put that proposition up to the House. 

Mr. KAHN. The War Department has not suggested it to 
the committee, and the committee have been so occupied with 
necessary legislation for winning this war that we have not 
had time to go outside to try to find business for the committee. 

I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TreaApway]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman controls the entire time. 
He has 15 minutes remaining and he yields 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, on Saturday, on — — 5121 
of the Recorp, appears a statement made by me in relation to 
the Post Office order cutting off parcel-post packages to soldiers 
abroad. I stated that that order was issued on March 29, and 
went into effect on April 1, but that its actual operation has 
been postponed until April 15. Having made that statement: 
on Saturday, I desire to correct it, as I find to-day that the 
order is in actual operation. The reason I made the statement 
was that I was quoting from the Official Bulletin, issued, as 
Members know, by the Committee on Public Information, in 
which, under date of March 29, appears the order of the Post- 
master General, with the heading Order issued restricting 
shipments of mail parcels to United States soldiers in France.” 
and then another heading asking that wide publicity be given 
to the order. 

Under date of April 2, in the same publication, the Official 
Bulletin, appears an official order from The Adjutant General 
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directing attention to the order issued under authority of the 
Secretary of War, signed F. W. Lewis, Adjutant General, post- 
poning the operation of the order of the Post Office Department 
from April 1 to April 15. He asks that the same be published 
in the Official Bulletin, which it was under date of April 2. It 
reads as follows: . 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Washington, March 29, 1918. 
From: The Adjutant General of the Army. 
To: Gen. Frank McIntyre, Chief Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
ee OP Dortea increase in weight and bulk of parcel-post matter 
‘or soldiers, 


Feats to letter from this office dated March 26, 1918 (311.16 OD, 
A. a 0.), Watoa 4 nes eai e that Se Boley Department hanenn 
relative to articles ing p ress, or freig 
companies to be published in the Ofitial B oti. you 


are informed 
that the date of action on this matter has been postponed from April 
1 to April 15, 1918. 


By order of the Secretary of War: 

F. W. Lewis. 
Adjutant General. 

My attention has been called to-day to the fact that parcel- 
post matter addressed to soldiers abroad is being refused at 
post offices. I made inquiry of the Post Office Department 
about 20 minutes ago in relation to this matter and was in- 
formed that the order of March 29 from the Postmaster General 
restricting the parcel-post shipments, and putting it in opera- 
tion April 1, had never been changed. But the War Department 
issued a supplementary order postponing its operation until 
April 15. In other words, here is the situation: The Post Office 
Department makes one order, at the request of the War De- 
partment, prohibiting the shipment of parcel-post matter to sol- 
diers after April 1, and the War Department countermands that 
order evidently, by stating that such parcels can be shipped 
until April 15, but the War Department seems to have no way 
of enforcing its order. I never saw wires crossed worse in my 
life, and the sufferers are our soldier boys abroad; because the 
Postmaster General asks that wide publicity be given to his 
order, in effect April 1, dated March 29, and every post office 
in the country where there is a father or mother of a soldier 
abroad knows that these packages can not be shipped, although 
the War Department was willing that these shipments should 
be continued until April 15. Now, it seems to me when such 
an important order as that is issued somebody ought to know 
what the authority actually is, and whether our boys can receive 
those desired packages from home or not. The whole thing is 
a mass of confusion. In my opinion the order never ought to 
have been issued. There is nothing that appeals to these boys 
more than to receive these packages, and certainly the two de- 
partments ought not to be in direct conflict as to the date when 
the order goes into effect. Having made the statement I did on 
Saturday, that parcels could be sent until April 15, I desire now 
to correct it, because the Post Office Department seems to have 
more authority than the War Department has in the premises. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I received on 
Saturday evening three telegrams from my home city that were 
sent to me early Saturday morning relating the progress of the 
third liberty loan in my city. I ask that they be read at the 
desk in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BOGALUSA, Lå., April 6, 1918. 
Hon, J. Y. SANDERS, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your home city had the proud distinction of subscribing the entire 
allotment for the parish in three minutes after the time set for taking 
subscriptions. We are now over the hundred thousand mark. 

B. R. CASSIDY, 
’ City Chairman Third Liberty Loan. 

[Applause.] 

5 —— 
BOGALUSA, LA., April 6, 1918, 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Washington Parish, population 30,000, of which 16,000 reside in 
city of Bogalusa, went over the top at 8.03 central time this morning. 
Most of the business men of the city were up all night stirring up en- 
thusiasm for loan and asking people to meet at the city building at 
8 o'clock this morning ready to make their subscriptions. Entire 
$80,000 allotted to this parish was quickly subscri Appia ons 
being handled by 15 clerks working at four tables. Last subscription, 
weni took Bogalusa and Washington Parish over the top, was signed 
at 8.03. The total subscriptions will be considerably in excess of this 
amount as mpaya progressos: Bogalusa is the largest sawmill_city 
in the world, and has distinction of having more men in proportion to 
population enlisted in the Army and Navy than any other city we know 
of in the United States. 


[Applause.] 


W. H. SULLIVAN. 


Bocatusa, LA., April 6, 1918. 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERS, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Bogalusa went over the top. Double amount of the allotment, third 
liberty loan, at 8.03 central e this morning. You may tell Congress 
— hayo finished the third and are now awaiting their order to start 
our 


A. N. DOBBS, 
Secretary Washington Parish Committee, 

[Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr, HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, if I understand this bill, 
it is an attempt to put the officers in the field on an equality, as 
far as their pay is concerned, with the officers who are not as- 
signed to duty with troops but are quartered in other places. In 
that I, of course, concur. It occurs to me, however, that the bill 
has been worded so as to discriminate rather, even yet, against the 
officers assigned to duty, and I ask the attention of the gentle- 
man from California to this fact. Under the law now, as I un- 
derstand it, officers get commutation for quarters, heat, and 
light, whether they have any family dependent upon them or 
not. But they do not get it if they are with the troops in the 
field. They get it in Washington and other places, but if or- 
dered away they do not get it. This provides that those who 
may be ordered away into the field service with the troops can 
get pay, provided they have dependents in their families to take 
care of. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is quite right. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It occurs to me that that distinction 
should not be made. Take a captain in Washington who has 
no family; he gets commutation for four rooms, heat, and light. 
Now, under this bill the captain who is with the troops gets 
commutation for four rooms, provided he has a dependent, but 
he still gets no commutation for heat and night. 

Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand, the officer who is with the 
troops, if the Government gives him quarters, he gets no com- 
mutation, but the ruling has been made that if he is quartered 
in a tent he is entitled to commutation. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Provided he has dependents—wife or 
child or dependent parents—but if he is unmarried and lives in 
Washington City or New York, or wherever he may be detailed, 
he gets commutation, although he has no family to support. 

Mr. KAHN. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, if he has no fam- 
ily and is living in Washington or New York, he is getting the 
commutation now, and he gets it under this bill just the same, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I understand he does. 

Mr. BURNETT. But the fellow living in Paris would not get 
any, although his expenses would be greater. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The man on the battle line does not get 
it unless he lias a dependent at home, and then he only gets com- 
mutation for quarters, whereas the officer in Washington, with- 
out reference to whether he has a family or not, gets commuta- 
tion for quarters and commutation for heat and light. It oc- 
curs to me that that is not right. The purpose that Congress 
has in mind, as I understand it, is to take care of the family of 
the officer. Now, instead of prescribing that the officer shall 
have commutation for two rooms if he has a certain number of 
dependents, or eight rooms if he has another number, the law 
says that a second lieutenant shall have two rooms, a captain 
four rooms, and a major six or eight rooms, or whatever it is; 
a colonel such a number. Now, the captain may have 10 chil- 
dren and the colonel none, but that makes no difference. We 
provide that the colonel shall have so many rooms and the cap- 
tain less. It occurs to me that the words “on duty in the field 
or on active duty without the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States“ should be stricken out, so that the bill will read: 

That during the present emergency every commissioned officer of the 
Army of the United States who maintains a place of abode for a wife, 
child, or dependent parent, shall be furnished 

And so forth. 

I think he ought to have commutation wherever he lives if the 
others are to get it. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. VESTALI. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in what the 
gentleman from Mississippi has been saying in reference to this 
bill. It was the thing I wanted to ask the chairman of the 
committee about. I understand that the law as it is now, the 
act of 1907, provides commutation for officers and gives them 
heat and light allowances. It is my understanding that the pur- 
pose of this bill is to place the officers when they are in the war 
on the same footing as they have been when we were at peace. 
That is practically what they have proposed to do. 
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But it does seem to me that the bill proposed by this commit- 
tee ought to be amended to include the heat and light allowance. | 
It seems to me it is no more than fair. I may be wrong, but 
here is an officer who leaves this country and gees across the 
ocean to fight. His wife and children can not go there. Both 
the oficer and his family are put to enormous expense. There 
is no question about that. The officers are not receiving any | 
higher salary than they were before. In other words, as the law 
stands to-day, the officer on active duty is practically penalized 
-frem $50 to $150 a month for fighting for this country. That is 
exactly what it means. It seems to me that the families of these 
officers ought te be allowed quarters or the officers be allowed | 
commutation not only for quarters but for heat and light as well. 
It seems to me it is no more than just. I know that at the last 
session of Congress I introduced a bill for this same purpose, and 
the bills are practically alike, except that in the bill I introduced 
I provided that in addition to the commutation for quarters they | 
should have commutation for heat and light as well. I believe | 
that ought to be added to this bill. { 

Mr. ELSTON. Are those two allowances—for heat and light 
and for quarters—provided for by different statutes entirely | 
or are they both included in this same statute of 1907 referred 
to in this bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. I think there is but one statute covering the | 
matter. I would say to the genileman that when I prepared 
my bill I had a talk with a number of officers abont it—that is, 
as to whether, unless specifically mentioned, the bill would carry 
heat and light allowances. I discussed the proposition, and the 
oſlicers I talked to said that unless heat and light allowances | 
were added it would probably not be included. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. I notice on page 3 of the report that the present 
cost in peace times of commutation of quarters amounts to 
$737,500. If I understand the drift of the gentleman's argument, | 
it is that he wants to do equal and exact justice between all 
officers, both as te commutation of quarters and heat and light? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. And at the same time conserye the resources of 
the United States. Could not that be done by repeating this 
measly sum of $787,500 and saving that sum, and then the 
$33,000,000 that this is going to cost the Government could be 
utilized and expended in maintaining our end of the war and in 
assisting our allies by loaning them money and prosecuting 
this war more effectively. In other words, does the gentleman 
think it is necessary to appropriate $33,000,000 annually in 
order to equalize the present number of officers in the Army with 
the obviously comparatively few number of officers in the Army 
who ure receiving only $787,500? 

Mr. VESTAL. I can not yield for a speech. What I mean to 
say is this: That, in my judgment, the officers of our Army in 
time of war and their families ought to have the same treat- 
ment at least that they have in time of peace, and that is what 
this bill is proposing to do, outside of the commutation for heat 
and light. I hope that this bill will be amended so as to make 
it sure that it carries commutation for heat and light as well 
as for quarters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. All 
ae has expired under the order of the House. The Clerk will 
rea 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it ena present emergen y commis- 
sioned officer sage Ba 8 Army ot ne ee 5 on ao an the Herd, or 


on active duty without 
who maintains 


without regard to personal quarters furnis 

ber of rooms prescribed by the act of Maren 2. 2. 4907 34 . 
1169), to be o by, and only so 1 as poe e, 
child, or dependent nt; i in case s uarters are mot a 
every such commu ereof a 


the rate authorized by law a “cases where public quarters are aoe 
available; but nothing in this act shall be so construed as fed, 8 
the allowances now authorized by law for — 25 person in the Arm 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following e 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Lae after wan) word Army,“ at the end of Tine 7, 2, the fol- 
t that in all cases where civilians have commis- 

1 ch of the . Eggert Da 
for quarters w to 


entitled to quarters or coInmuta: hem 8 
— their — of residence in 9 with orders from the 
ar 


Mr. WEnn Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of fhe com- 
mittee, I have not a word of criticism against the men in the 
Staff Corps of our Army who are detailed here in Washington 
or elsewhere. I understand these men are here because they 
‘are under orders to render service here in Washington, I did 


not object to the law giving to those men the commutation that 
is provided by statute, but this bill is intended to give to the 
men in a small way that recognition and justice to which they 
are entitled who are serving our country in the field. In other 
words, it is an attempt in part to put the man who is with 
troops in the field on the same footing as the officer in our 
Army who, while rendering patriotic and eflicient duty. remains, 
perhaps, in the safe seclusion of this great Capital City of ours 
or in some other secure place in our country. This is an effort 
to give io the men who are oflicers in the Tine, in the field, and 
in France the same recognition they would receive if they were 
in Washington. But the purpese of my amendment. which you 
have just heard read, is not to take from any officer in the 
Regular Establishment the commutation to which he is now 
entitled, nor is it in any way to do an injustice to the man in 
the field; but I can not help but feel that we oüght. eren if 
in a small way, to take into consideration fhe fact that the tax- 
payers of this country will have to meet these bills, and where 
it is not necessary to make the payments, in my judgment, we 
ought to cut them ont. Now, what does my amendment do? 
It simply means this, that if a young man, or au ald man. for 
that matter, has been werking in one of the Government de- 
partments or has been in business in this city and has been 
receiving $1,400 or 51.300 or $1,600 a year, and he has been 
going to his werk every morning in civilian clothes, wakes up 
some morning and finds that he is an officer in the Army of 
the United States, and he goes down and buys a uniform and 
leather leggings and goes back to work at a salary of $2,000, 
perhaps, or $2400 a year, and goes back to his habitation at 
night, does not even change the bed in which he has heen 
sleeping for years, has no greater expense to pay—it simply 


| provides that in those cases, whether in the city of Washington 


or in the central division of our Army at Chicago, or else- 
where, that such officer shall not be entitled to reach inte the 
Treasury of the United States and take therefrom commutation 
for quarters; that he is getting better pay from his Govern- 
ment, perhaps, in most instances than he received befere, and 
he shall not be entitled to it until he removes from his place of 
abode or his residence and goes into the field or to some other 
place of activity away from his home. 

To my mind it is simple justice, it is only fair play, and 10 
say that a man who lives here in this city—and it is no reflec- 
tion on a man to live in the city of Washingten—that because 
he has been commissioned in the Army of the United States at 
a higher salary perhaps than he ever received in his life, that 
it is incumbent upon this Government to still add to his pay 
commutation for rooms, and perhaps heat and light. as ene 
gentleman said, because he has been commissioned in the Army 
of the United States, is unreasonable. I simply ask you gen- 
tlemen in the interest of justice, in the interest of respect if 
nothing more to the uniferm of the man who is an actual 
soldier, that yon adopt this amendment. I have no personal 
interest in it whatever, but I do believe that the time has came 
when there ought to be at least some bar put up to prevent 
this kind of thing going on here or elsewhere. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to ask the gentleman how his 
amendment would affect the case of n man whe is in the Regular 
Army for a number of years and on temporary duty here in 
Washington? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It would not touch him. I am fer that 
fellow because he has dedicated his life to the Army of the 
United States and is entitled to some consideration. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It enly applies te these recently ap- 
pointed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The ‘Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the distinguished gentieman 
from Illinois, a member of the committee, since we are punish- 
ing these individuals, if we did not bring these boys to this 
city and whose fault is it? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentieman I am not trying 
to punish them or criticize them. 

Mr. KING. Whose fault is it if a man is grabbed up during 
his dreams or during his sleep and put into a majors uniform? 
He can not do it himself. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Of course if he is built of the right material 
he will not get up in very much of a fright; but if he happens 
to be a little gun shy, of course it will be disturbing to him. 

so KING. But it is seeking to punish a good military 
Ollicer. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. That is not my purpose; I am simply trying 
to do what I think is just. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman says he wants to have this apply 
to the real soldier. If I understand the amendment of the gen- 
tleman correctly, he would give this commutation of quarters 
when they come here from other cities and. who are not any 
more soldiers than the man who happens to live in the Dis- 
trict. Am I correct? 

Mr. McKENZIE. This bill is founded on the basis that the 
extra cost of living to the soldier is such that he ought to have 
it. I am willing to go that far when he is put to the additional 
expense. I am after the man who has not been called upon 
to make the sacrifice. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman’s amendment only applies to 
those living in Washington and who continue to live here, or 
continue to live in some other city and might be doing some 
military work. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Where they were not required to be put 
to that added expense. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is a member 
of the Military Affairs Committee, and I want to ask him if the 
War Department and the committee have not been able to work 
out any plan by which they can check, if not stop, this infamous 
profiteering on the uniforms of the officers? Is there not some 
way by which those outlaws and robbers can be stopped or 
punished for that kind of profiteering? I understand the salary 
of these officers is taken for a month or two in paying for the 
uniforms that are furnished to them. Is there no way to stop 
that? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I understand that is being handled by 
regulations in the War Department now. 

Mr. KAHN. And has been stopped. 

Mr. McKENZIE. And has been stopped, 

Mr. ELSTON. Does the gentleman know anything in the 
history of the Signal Corps which compels an officer to pay $45 
a pair for boots of a peculiar make, and which are not of what 
you might call a usable nature, being more ornamental than 
anything else, and have attached to them a pair of spurs which 
have no practical use, and no use whatever except by way of 
ornament? 

Mr, McKENZIE. If a man asked me why a man who rode a 
bucking broncho should need spurs, I could answer him, but I can 
not answer the other question. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This is the history of that case: 
In the origin of the service the Signal Corps men were mounted 
men, but there has been no change in the custom or practice in the 
service as to the matter referred to, although the service itself 
has been through many changes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, Let me call my colleague’s attention to some facts. 
There are many men called to Washington in the Ordnance 
Department. They are graduates of universities and they 
have special knowledge of chemistry. Their services are essen- 
tial to the country in this crisis. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. You did not take it that I was making any 
criticism of the men? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. I am not saying you are criticizing, but 
I want to show why these men ought to get this commutation; 
that is all. These men were probably earning $1,500 or $1,600 
in their vocations. They are young men, but they are skilled. 
They are skilled in their profession and their services are of 
great value to the country. They are commissioned as second 
lieutenants to begin with; at least most of them are. They 
get a salary of $1,700 a year. They all have their family in 
the town from which they come. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would not cut that gentleman out—a man 
who comes from some other section of the country and has a 
home to maintain. 

Mr. KAHN, Well, suppose here in Washington there are 
-men who are peculiarly fitted for the duties they are called 
upon to perform and who can give the country valuable 
service in this hour of emergency, would the gentleman penalize 
them for going into the service of the United States? That 
is what his amendment would do. They would not be getting 

this commutation of quarters at all, and yet their expenses are 
- enormously increased the moment they put on their uniform. 
They have to equip themselves with a full set of uniforms. 
They have to buy all the accessories, and I am told that these 
cost now about $600 for the average man who goes into the 
Army as an officer—the various uniforms and the equipment 
that he requires. 
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Take men in the Quartermaster Corps. That corps has to 
have specialists. They have lots of them, men who are familiar 
with cotton canyas, for instance. Every foot of it the Govern- 
ment buys has to be inspected and can only be inspected by 
experts. And the same is true with woolen cloth, with leather 
which is used for harness, with leather that is used for shoes, 
These men are experts, and many of them come from this city 
of Washington. Would you cut them out of these allowances? 
Many of them were getting when they entered the service more 
salary than the Government now pays them. 

Mr, GORDON. The observation which the gentleman has 
made is unquestionably true, but they are not directed to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie]. 
His proposition, if I understood it, is that where these officers 
who are commissioned are not detailed away from their homes 
and do not change their place of residence they shall not re- 
ceive allowances in lieu of quarters. A 

Mr, KAHN. That is what I am speaking about. 

Mr. GORDON. So far as quarters are concerned, the cost 
of living is not increased at all. 

Mr. KAHN. I am not claiming that it is. 

Mr. GORDON. Then, why should they have an allowance in 
lieu of it? 

Mr. KAHN. I am claiming that in many cases they do not 
get as much salary as they were getting before they went into 
the Army, and great expenses have been put upon them by 
reason of the fact that they have gone into the Army, 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. And if a man goes into the Army, as the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Gorpon], who is on the committee, knows, he gen- 
erally goes as a second lieutenant, at $1,700 a year, and yet he 
may have been occupying in some business house a position in 
which he was getting $2,400 or $3,000 a year. Would you 
penalize a man because he is patriotic enough to give his serv- 
ices to his country? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Does the gentleman know of any expert 
in the purchase of cloth or rubber or any of these things that 
he speaks of who has been commissioned in the Quartermaster 
Department as a second lieutenant? 

Mr. KAHN. I understand that there are such men. I under- 
stand, too, that in the Ordnance Department there has been 
quite a number, 

Mr. HUMPHRBYS. As second lieutenants? 

Mr. KAHN. I think so, but I am not certain as to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Just one question more. Two or three 
thousand of these young men went to the training camp and 
got commissions. They were then assigned to the Quarter- 
master’s camp, after being commissioned second lieutenants. 
They then went to Jacksonville and served three months in that 
school in the Quartermaster’s camp, and nearly every one of 
them is a second lieutenant to-day, whereas quite a number of 
young gentlemen who did not go to the training camp, and 
did not go to Jacksonville, are commissioned as first lieutenants 
and as captains. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; and some of them as maiors. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Those commissioned as majors are, as a 
rule, men who are expert along the line the gentleman has 
suggested. These boys who went in as second lieutenants after 
six months’ training 

Mr. KAHN. Three months’ training. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Six months’ training; three months in 
the training camp and then they were commissioned, and then 
served three months in training in the Quartermaster’s camp, 
so as to become expert; and at least nine out of ten of them are 
still second lieutenants; and it is not infrequently the case 
that young men are put in over them as first lieutenants and 
captains—men who can hardly be called experts. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. First, I want to answer the remarks of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. Of course the 
moment we got into this war and our armies were enormously 
expanded the War Department began to commission men in 
various lines of endeavor so as to get the benefit of the experi- 
ence of those men. I dare say if we had had a very large 
Quartermaster Corps it would not have been necessary to com- 
mission men in the higher grades, but it was necessary at the 
beginning of this war, and that is how some of these higher- 
grade commissions were issued. But after all, in an emergency 
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like this, you can not expect to have equal justice done in every 
individual case. You are lucky if you do not have glaring in- 
consistencies throughout the service. 

Mr. LITTLE. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I ask the gentleman this question: Do 
the young men from this District who have commissions here as 
majors or lieutenants receive allowances? 

Mr. KAHN. They do. 

Mr. LITTLE. A man could live at home, where he has been 
living all his life, and get allowances for quarters, while the 
fellow in Europe does not? 

Mr. KAHN. . If he goes abroad with the Army he does not. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman base his contention on the 
argument that these skilled men are doing that or on the fact 
that they have been commissioned? 

Mr. KAHN. Naturally, upon both. The fact that they are 
doing this skilled work for the Government is one consider- 
ation, They may have been occupying positions right here in 
Washington, receiving $3,000 or even $4,000 a year as experts. 
The Government reaches out and says, We need your services, 
We can give you a commission, but we can only commission you 
as a second lieutenant.” 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What has the gentleman to say, then, about 
these young men who possess this technical knowledge, and 
who have been drafted, and who are receiving the pay of pri- 
vates, and have been put on this technical work of inspecting 
cloth, for instance, as privates in the Army at the pay of pri- 
vates? They get none of this extra pay or commutation for 
the work they are doing. = 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; but the private is in line for a commission 
when vacancies occur, and the privates are frequently com- 
missioned. 

Mr. WALSH. Vacancies are rather infrequent in the case of 
a private. 

Mr, KAHN. The present reserve officers’ training camp is 
made up entirely of private soldiers. 

2 — WALSH. But the privates are still doing inspection 
work, 

Mr. KAHN. That is an incident of their service. They are 
put in the Quartermaster Corps to do that work of inspection 
because of their skill, and that is an incident of service in 
every army throughout the world. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. > 

Mr. ELSTON. I notice a communication from the Secretary 
of War which is printed in the report accompanying the bill, 
and I notice the statement is made that these allowances have 
always been considered a part of the compensation of the offi- 
cers; that is, by tradition and custom it has come to be practi- 
cally an addition to their salary. That is in the nature of an 
allotment of a wage. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 

Mr. ELSTON. A colleague ħas just suggested that it is 
included in the income tax as a part of the wage. 

Mr. KAHN. Les. ‘ 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I know that there are injustices here and 
there, and we are unable to prevent that. I quite agree with 
my colleague on that point, but I want to ask my colleague if 
he does not believe that when an injustice is apparent, as in this 
case, it is our duty to cure it? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, I think that every man in the country 
ought to make sacrifices for his country, especially when his 
country is in war. But because many men have to make these 
sacrifices a great country like this ought not to punish its faith- 
ful citizens because they want to serve it in an honorable way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
Sut the last word. I only want to call attention to one phase 
of this thing which does not seem to have been very much de- 
veloped. As was suggested by the gentleman from California 
IMr. Erston], ever since these allowances for commutation of 
heat, light, and quarters have been in the law, the money so 
paid has been considered a part of the pay and allowances of 
the officer. In other words, it has been swept up into his com- 
pensation. It does not make any difference whether he is a 
married man or whether he is an unmarried man. When he 
gets into a certain grade he has a certain allowance, as the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] has indicated to 
you, a certain allowance for rooms, according to his grade, and 


then the allowance for heat and light that goes with them. 
Now, that has gone on for all these years as a part of the 


compensation of the officer. What is incidental to it? Just 
exactly the same experience that men have in civil life. Two 
men are engaged in any occupation, one may be married and 
one unmarried, and yet it is only fair that the compensation 
for the character of service performed by them should not be 
affected at all, in the one case or in the other case, because 
one man is married and one man is not married. It is the 
value of the service that is being rendered, and not the domestic 
status of the man who renders the service, for which the reward 
is paid. ; 

Now, if you pass this bill exactly as it is, you are going to 
have two scales of compensation for officers of the same grade 
in the United States Army, no matter what grade they are in. 
Part of them, if they are married, will get one kind of pay, and 
if they are unmarried they will get another kind of pay. You 
will have two different kinds of allowances for each grade, 
depending upon the domestic status of the men, something you 
would not think of tolerating in civil life at all. 

And there is another proposition involved in the amend- 
ment moved by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 
It is true that there is an apparent superficial injustice in the 
fact that certain men living in a city for the time being are put 
to no extra expense by performing military duty in that city, 
and it may be. that there is some color to the suggestion that 
they ought not to have been commissioned in the Army in the 
first place. Yet the fault is not in the men, but it is in the 
executive that put the law to the uses to which it has been 
put, by which the War Department is permitted to commission 
such men in that way. Are we to punish the men who are 
serving in other capacities in the Army, whose appointments 
and whose duties may not be related to these so-called “ safety- 
first” soldiers at all? Is it fair to punish them because they 
are swept up into the same kind of a law by this amendment 
that you make for everybody? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. But the gentleman understands that this 
bill, just as it is, discriminates against the soldier who is sent 
out into the field to fight. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Exactly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It does not give him the commutation 
unless he has & family. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is exactly what I under- 
took to indicate. 

Mr, HUMPHREYS, While if he stays in Washington he gets 
commutation anyhow, whether he is married or unmarried. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If we were to get right down to 
good, common sense in the consideration of this legislation, and 
to apply the same rules that govern us in civil affairs, we would 
make commutation of heat, light, and quarters for all officers of 
the Army or for none, j 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That is right. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There ought to be no distinction. 
It is the pay for the service performed. It is not in recognition 
a the domestic status of the man who happens to be earning 

nat pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Can not the amendment be again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported, 

The Clerk again read the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Kaun) there were 29 ayes and 29 noes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I demand tellers. 

pe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 
tellers. 

The question of ordering tellers was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nineteen Members have arisen, not a 
sufficient number. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “thereof,” insert the words “and 
commutation of heat and light.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What is the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the commit- 
tee seeks to amend the act of March 2, 1907, Thirty-fourth Stat- 
utes at Large, which in its place is an amendment of the act 
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providing for commutation of quarters found in the Twentieth 
Statutes at Large, page 151. The last-named act which is the 
first provision found in the law as to the allowance for com- 
mutation of quarters, is in language as follows: 


Sec. 9. That at all b St and stations pe: there eee quarters 
8 with quarters 


quarters, 
ment ey the officer entitled to the same at a rate not 3 A pen 
month, and the commutation for quarters allowed to 
feneral aba ll be at the rate of $125 per month, and to the lieutenant 
general at the rate of $70 per month. 


I now call attention to the act which is referred to in this 
bill, and to which the matter directly relates—page 1169 of the 
Thirty- fourth Statutes at Large: 


Barracks and quarters: Vor barracks and 3 for troops other 
than Seacoast ‘Artillery, storehouses for the lor tre IAEF 
stores, for offices. recruiting stations, to cevide « such . for the 
ublic rooms of officcrs’ messes and su 


8 ei or enlisted men: 
approved June 17, 1878 620 Stat. pier 151). be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows ha 
where there are public quarters belonging to the United States, officers 
may be furnished with quarters in 
not elsewhere, by the assignin, 
officers of each grade, respectively. such memes of rooms as taitne 
in the following table, ere fe Soe lieutenants, 2 rooms; first lien- 
tenants, 3 rooms; captains, 4 rooms; n 5 rooms; lieutenant = 
onels, 6 rooms ; colonels, 7 rooms; generals, 8 rooms ; 
s, 9 rooms; lieutenant general, ef rooms : vided rekon 
t at places where there are no publié quarters commmntation therefor 
may be paid by the — department to the officer entitled to the same 
at a rate not exceed $12 Lax month per room: rovided further, 
That the number of ana total sum paid for civilian employees in the 
pe bart py sere De; 9 pee those paid from the funds nye 


3 for lies, incidental expenses, cks and quar- 
ters, piprita haera rde iya cìothing, camp and garrison equipage, shali 
be limited. to the actual irements of the service, and t no em- 


oree paid therefrom shall receive a 8 more than $150 Fea 
month, except upon the approval of the S ry of War, $3,750,000 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Chair will readily see the bill is 
amendatory of one provision of the statutes and that provision 
is limited to one subject matter, namely, commutation of quar- 
ters. Nothing in the bill or in the statute sought to be amended 
refers to commutation for heat and light. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. Is the provision of law providing for commu- 
tation for heat and light in a separate or distinct section of the 
act from the one providing for commutation for quarters? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can only answer the Chairman to this 
effect: That the section I have read is limited exclusively to 
commutation for quarters, and if there is any such provision 
for heat and light it is in some other section. I have furnished 
the Chair with the entire quotation of the statutes so that the 
Chair may be fully advised. If there is such provision of law 
as to commutation for heat and light, it must be in some other 
section. It is not in this section; and this bill is amendatory of 
this one section which relates entirely to commmtation of 
quarters. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, as to the law in the 
matter, I may be mistaken; but my information is that this 
section, which the gentleman just read, providing quarters is 
the only statute, and that under that commutation for heat 
and light has been allowed to officers, but it requires an appro- 
priation to do it. I am further advised that it is the opinion 
of those who will be called upon to construe this law, perhaps, 
that this section as it stands now in the bill will give to these 
Officers commutation for heat and light. It was simply to 
make that certain that I offered this. I take it that there can 
not be anything to the gentleman’s point, for if we furnish 
quarters we surely have the right to make them comfortable. 
The statute which he read, as I understand it, is the only stat- 
ute on the subject. I may be mistaken about that, but I am 
advised that it is the opinion of the Judge Advocate General 
tof the Army that under this bill as proposed these officers 
would be entitled to commutation for heat and light, but in the 
appropriation bills we always provide that. I just want to 
make that certain which I was afraid might not be certain. 
For that reason I offered the amendment. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. There is no statute for the 
commutation of heat and light? 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will not say that. 
have not been able to find one myself. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I wanted to be informed how 
in practice they apportion this commutation for heat and light. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. So much a room. A second lieutenant 
gets commutation for two rooms at $12 each plus about $S for 
heat and light. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is estimated it will take 
about so much to heat and light them? 

Mr, HUMPHREYS. Yes; a captain gets four rooms and so 
on up. A general perhaps gets 10 or 12 rooms, and he gets the 
$12 apiece commutation for 10 rooms and commutation for 
heat and light is proportionately greater. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That the gentleman thinks is 
a matter of practice and is not covered by any statute? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I can only say that, in the limited in- 
vestigation I gave the matter, I could not find the statute; and 
I have been advised that the Judge Advocate of the Army—he 
did not tell me this—is of opinion that this bill, if enacted into 
law, would comprehend commutation of light and heat. I re- 
member this, that when w> brought the National Guard officers 
here during the past 10 or 12 years in the Medical Corps to 
take this course that we authorized them to take, they were 
provided commutation of quarters, and they were paid com- 
mutation for heat and light, and in the course of time the 
Comptroller of the Treasury held they were not entitled to 
commutation for heat and light, and they had to pay that 
back into the Treasury. I tried to get an authorization for it, 
but I was unsuccessful; and that made me fearful that al- 
though the Judge Advocate General might think that this in- 
cluded heat and light the Comptroller of the Treasury might 
rule otherwise. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The amount involved in the gentleman’s propo- 
sition, after all, is of such a negligible character in the great 
expense of this war that the officers have not asked for that 
legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Well, the officers that I know of would 
like to be put on an equality at least in the matter of pay with 
the officers who stay here in the city of Washington, and, as 
far as I am concerned, I would like to put them at least upon 
an equality, and when we propose to pay these officers in Wash- 
ington commutation of light and heat, I think, as a matter of 
simple justice, we ought to pay it to the men who are with the 
troops. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. I was going to ask the gentleman—it is now 
half past 5 o'clock, and unless the gentleman wants to make a 
speech probably the Chair was ready to rule, and unless he 
desired to discuss the point of order 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Is that an inquiry? 

Mr. GARNER. I did not know whether the gentleman wanted 
to discuss the point of order any further; otherwise I would call 
for the regular order. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I was directing my remarks to those 
whose sympathies are with the soldiers, who are sent to war even 
in preference to those who remain at home. I do not know 
whether my remarks were addressed to the gentleman from 
Texas or not. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question for the Chair to decide de- 
pends to a very large extent, practically entirely, upon the ques- 
tion of fact as to whether the commutation for light and heat 
is embodied in the law for commutation of quarters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chairman will permit me, I will 
answer more definitely the query the Chairman to me— 
whether there was a separate statute for commutation of light 
and heat. I have in my hand a letter from the Auditor for 
the Navy Department, of whom I made direct inquiry as to this 
subject but not this immediate question, in which he cited my 
attention to the acts which I have directed to the Chairman's 
attention as being the only“ acts which relate to commutation 
of quarters. Those acts I have read in full to the Chair and 
the committee, and nowhere is there any reference in those acts 
to any commutation for light and heat. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair stated 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with the point of order, suppose an officer went from here to 
Chicago and we were simply to give him commutation of light, 
what good would it do him without his having quarters? Com- 
mutation of heat is nothing unless he has a house in which to 
put the heat, and it strikes me “commutation of quarters” 
ought to be construed to include commutation of light and heat. 


I would say I 


1918. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was proceeding to state that 
the question was one very largely to be controlled by facts as 
to whether the provision for heat and light was in the same 
law with the provision for commutation for quarters. The 
Chair is frank to say he is not familiar with all the laws gov- 
erning the Military Establishment. The Chair, however, has 
privately asked the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs since this point of order was made if the provision for 
the commutation of heat and light was in a separate statute. 
The chairman stated he was of the opinion that the provision 
of law for the commutation of quarters carries with it com- 
mutation for heat and light, and that the provision for heat and 
light had been allowed by the auditors as incidents necessary 
and a part of the commutation of quarters. Accepting that as 
law, the amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi simply 
carries out what the law for commutation already authorizes, 
and therefore the Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Srarrorp) there were—ayes 
30, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do it for the purpose of asking the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann] a question about the statement that he 
made a few moments ago, referring to regulations of the Army 
about supplying officers from the Quartermaster’s Department 
with equipment, including clothing, and so forth. I was going 
to say I do not believe enough publicity has been given to it that 
I would ask him to make a statement in reference to this order. 

Mr. KAHN. The Senate passed a bill to allow the Govern- 
ment to furnish Army officers with uniforms at cost. While that 
bill was pending in the House Committee on Military Affairs 
the War Department issued an Army regulation allowing officers 
to biy their uniforms from the Quartermaster’s Department at 
cost, 

Mr. HASTINGS. And that extends to all officers? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is all. 

we HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 6, after the words United States,“ strike out the 
words “ who maintains a place of abode for a wife, child, or dependent 
parent,” and after the word “ furnished,” in line 7, strike out the words 

at the place where he maintains such a place of abode, without regard 
to personal quarters furnished him elsewhere,” and after the word 
" sixty-nine,” in line 12 on page 1, strike out the words “ to be occupied 
by, and only so long as occupied by said wife, child, or dependent 
parent,” 

ae CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HASKELL] a question. I under- 
stand from the letter of the Acting Quartermaster General that 
under existing practice the maximum amount of allowance for 
quarters is $787,500. His estimate is, if we pass this bill as 
reported by the committee 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield for a state- 
ment. I want to discuss the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I thought 
the gentleman was going to yield the floor. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would like to discuss the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel, as the gentleman from 
Vermont IMr. GRERNE] stated here a little while ago, that we 
can not establish two systems of pay for Army officers or for 
Federal employees anywhere, any more than we should estab- 
lish two schedules of pay for Members of Congress—one for 
those who happen to be married and another for those who hap- 
pen to be single. 

I personally know a great many men who went into the train- 
ing camps, and who to-day are in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Their expense for uniforms has been large. Besides they pay 
for their own mess. It has been said here to-day that the equip- 
ment which they need preparatory to going abroad will amount 
to $1,000. That may not be the exact amount, but, be that as 
it may, the claim for quarters or commutation thereof is a 
worthy one with reference to the officer in the Army, whether 
he is married or not. The expense which he has incurred and 
the sacrifice made by him in entering the service entitle him 
to it. 

The pay of Army officers was fixed about 10 years ago. Since 
then, at a modest estimate, the cost of living has increased 50 
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per cent. Proof of this fact can be found by comparing the cost 
of the ration of 10 years ago with its cost to-day. 

And I challenge the statement made here to-day that the men 
who accepted commissions in the Army are receiving a higher 
grade of pay than they were in civil life. I dare say that in- 
stead of receiving a higher rate of pay, if the figures were calcu- 
lated they would show that the men who have commissions to- 
day in the Officers’ Reserve Corps are receiving on an average 
less than 50 per cent of the pay which they received in civil life. 

I know it to be a fact in reviewing the applications for admis- 
sion to the training camps and in the consideration of applica- 
tions for commissions in the Army in the War Department that 
the rate of pay, the earnings of the men per annum in civil 
life, has been one of the strong determining elements in the 
situation, because their earnings and success in private life 
would seem to be an excellent guide, if physically and morally 
fit, as to their prospective usefulness in the military service, 
and especially so when the Government has been able to obtain 
these men at 50 per cent and more less than their earnings 
before entering the military service. 

The spirit of service and sacrifice, and not profit, has con- 
trolled these men who have accepted commissions. It has not 
been a matter of dollars and cents with them at any time as 
to whether they would serve in this war; but having com- 
menced that service, something that was allowed and paid in 
the past should not be taken away, as has been the case with 
the allowance of commutation for quarters. 

They have had their obligations at home; some have families, 
some of them have other dependents, and all of them have in- 
curred large and unusual expense since entering the service. 

It does not seem to me sound legislation that we, as the Con- 
gress of the United States, should grade the pay of officers on 
the proposition as to whether a man is married or single, 
whether he has a dependent, or otherwise, because then you 
would have to go further and consider how many dependents 
each officer has or how many children he has, and should he be 
married and have 12 children, you would have to give him a 
higher, larger, and more adequate compensation, and the diffi- 
culties and work involved would make the plan prohibitive. 

So I think, gentlemen, we ought to establish one plan of pay, 
and give it to the single men, to the officers, whoever they may 
be, wherever they may be serving, and make them all ulike and 
not give any advantage to the swivel-chair officer, as we have 
been doing. Give it to the man, preferably, in the field; but, as 
that does not seem practicable, treat them all the same irrespec- 
tive of whether they be married or single, and I submit that 
this, the only fair and uniform, the only proper way to proceed 
in this matter, will be accomplished if the amendment proposed 
by myself is adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand correctly when I understand 
the gentleman to say that 50 per cent of the men who have been 
commissioned are receiving less now than they did in civil life? 

Mr. HASKELL, I have not the figures, but from the applica- 
tions I have seen, and from men that I know, and applications 
I have seen submitted, I can say as to them, in every case 
where they were commissioned, that they are receiving not 
more than 50 per cent of the earnings which they were re- 
ceiving prior to entering the service as commissioned officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman 
from California if he is not willing to accept this amendment? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am willing to 
accept it? i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the chairman of the committee in- 
form the members of the committee as to how much additional 
money will be required in case that is adopted? The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kamn] once stated that the commutation 
of quarters for these officers under existing practice ran up to 
$7,000,000 ; but as I read the letter of the Acting Quartermaster 
General, Gen. George W. Goethals, the maximum amount, as he 
estimates, under existing practice, is $737,500. Am I right in 
that particular? 

Mr. DENT. I was under the impression that the figures were 
different from that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask the gentleman’s attention to the 
third paragraph of Gen. Gothals’s letter, found on page 3, in 
which he says that the total amount will be $737,500, and he 
estimates that if this bill is passed as reported it would cost 


850,000. 
Mr. DENT. Passed in its present form, I recoilect. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Hew much additional will it cost to the 
Government if the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
is adopted? 

Mr. DENT. It has been variously estimated at from $50,- 


000,000 te $75,000,000. i 
Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman is willing to accept 
that amendment? 


Mr. DENT. Yes. I will state frankly to the gentleman why 
I am willing to accept the amendment. It will put the bill 
into conference, and there, I hope, we can work out something 
that will be fair and equitable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think we should 
have n quorum present when we nre determining a 
that will involve an expenditure of $50,000,000 or $75,000,000 
additional on the part of the Government? 

Mr. DENT. That may be; but I would not look at ii in that 
way. That is my feeling about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, the gentleman from Alabama 
may not have any feeling for the amount that is involved. I 
can say to him that I have some feeling fer the Treasury when 
the amendment involves $75,000,000, and I think there are some 
here who believe there should be a quorum present when such 
an amendment is adopted. 

Mr. DENT. Well, I have never been close enough to the 
Treasury to have any feeling like that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
amanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is 
going to be accepted, I do not care to say anything; but I 
want to call attention to this fact: The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarronp] speaks about having some feeling for the 
Treasury. This amendment simply preposes to pay the officers 
who are sent to France to fight the battles of this war the 
same as we pay to officers who stay at home. {Applause,] 
That is all. 

I hope that this House will have as much feeling for the men 
who go out on the battle field to die for the Republic as they 
have for the Treasury of the United States, which would not 
be worth a baubee if these men did not go out and sacrifice 
themselves for the perpetuity of this Government, I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to me a moment before he takes his seat? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It also means that we will 
pay the men in the various camps away from home now as 
much as we pay those detailed at the seat of Government? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It means that we pay them all the same 
salary, Wherever they may be. It puts them on cn equality. It 
makes no discrimination against any of them. As the bill now 
stands it discriminates against the man who is sent away from 
home and put into the trenches. That can not be justified. I 
hop. this House will vote for the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mi. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in 
opposito to the pro forma amendment. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
ey for five minutes in opposition to the pre forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the Mem- 
bers of the House to-day have no regard whatever for the tax- 
payers of fhe country, and fhat their only regard is for swell- 
ing the salaries, not of the enlisted men who are fighting our 
cause on foreign ‘battle fields, but for the officers, that least 
deserve an increase in salary. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. And fhey base their argument for that 
increase, or raid on the Treasury of the United States, involv- 
ing perhaps an amount of $100,000,000, upon an existing prac- 
tice, localized in only a small portion of this country, which 
covers an expenditure of about 700,000. 

The committee addressed an inquiry to the Quartermaster 
General as to what would be the saving if the present practice 
were abandoned, so as to place all on an equality, and he stated 
that the present policy costs only $787,000. 

Many of the Members having received letters, very . 
from interested officers of the Army, and not satisfied with the 
extent to which the committee has gone by providing an in- 
‘crease of salaries to the officers aggregating $33,000,000, now 
wish to have an amendment passed that will carry an addi- 


tional $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 to be imposed upon the Treas- 


ury, without a quorum present. 


Why, gentlemen, we are just launching upon the third liberty 
loan, and everywhere the people are responding generously to 
the call, and that call will be met. But there is going to be a 
limit to this policy of $100,000,000 of appropriations to a cer- 
tain favored class. There are many married enlisted men who 
are receiving the allowances allowed them by the war-insurance 
act. r 

This House took decisive action when that bill was under 
consideration, that under the compensation fenture of the war- 
insurance act the widows of officers should receive no more than 
the widows of enlisted men, and now you are singling out 
officers, those of a special class, who are receiving high salaries 
as it is. 

An instance has been cited as warrant for this raid of 
$33,000,000, and now this additional raid of $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 more, of a Heutenant colonel who receives a salary 
of $3,600 and who, because he is obliged to entertain abroad, 
is not able to send any allotment to his wife at home, and she 
is obliged to go to work for the small pittance of $80 a month. 
That man ought to be ashamed of himself for allowing his 
salary of $3,600 to be dissipated abroad and permitting lis 
wife to work here for her and her children's support. If they 
can not present a better justification for this outrageous raid 
on the Treasury, this amendment should be defeated. 

I am surprised at the gentleman from New York suggesting 
an amendment that involves an addition of $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000, which in all will raise the fund to more than 
500,000,000. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman think it is exactly fair, 
when a man is ordered into the field, when he risks his life, 
to cut down his pay? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the officers with the true mettle in 
them are not thinking of their mere pay while they are fighting 
this war. They are not concerned about their pay. True, they 
will accept it if we vote it, but the officers generally are satis- 
fied with conditions and are willing to accept those conditions 
as they are. But you are singling out the officers. You are not 
considering married enlisted men. Their wives are limited to 
the pittance of $25 a month, or $35 perhaps if they have chil- 
dren, but here are second lieutenants receiving $1,700 a year, 
many of whom were not receiving as much as that in civil life. 

Mr, PLATT. And many of them were receiving much more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And you are justifying your position en- 
tirely by the fact that there is an existing practice that costs 
the Government $700,000 a year at the utmost and using that 
As un excuse to increase the appropriation more than a hundred 
times. This is extravagance run wild. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HASKELL]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that he 
was in doubt. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 25. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were refused, 12 Members—not a sufficient number 
rising in support of the demand. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be ‘agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed fo. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cersp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 3863) to provide 
quarters or commutation thereof to commissioned officers in 
certain cases, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do . 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HASKELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
vonn] demands a separate vote on the Haskell amendment. The 
‘Chair will put the other amendments first. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit a reqyest for 
unanimous consent. I have only one other bill on the list. 

The SPEAKER. Had we not better get through with this 


one first? 


1918. 


Mr. DENT. I was going to submit a request in regard to it, 
and state the reason why. I have only one other bill on the Hst 
to-day and that is the bill which amends the draft act, excepting 
from the draft citizens of neutral countries who have declared 
their intention to become citizens of the United States. The 
bill is recommended by the President, by the War Department, 
and by the Secretary of State. Under the rule, if this bill should 
go over I could not get it up. So. J ask unanimous consent that 
immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow the 
vote be taken on S. 3863, providing for commutation of officers’ 
quarters, and that it then be in order to call up H. R. 9932, in 
regard to citizens of neutral countries. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the pending bill go over until to-morrow, in the status in which 
it is, and that the first thing after the reading of the Journal 
and the clearing up of the usual business on the Speaker's table 
this bill be voted on, and that H. R. 9932 shall be in order imme- 
diately after this bill is disposed of. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2316. An act to promote export trade, and for other 


purposes. 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 4102. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
commissioners of Bonner County, Idaho, to construct a bridge 
across the Clark Fork River in Bonner County, Idaho. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until te-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 9, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a deficiency estimate of appropriation, payable from the postal 
revenues, required by the Post Office Department for expenses 
of mail bags and equipment, fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1018) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
Printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, 
submitting certain changes desired in estimates for the Yellow- 
stone National Park for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doe. No. 
1019) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII., bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11276) to relieve Congress 
from the adjudication of private claims against the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11277) for the payment of certain claims 
for difference between the pay in which service was rendered 
and the pay received growing out of service in the Army as 
reported by the Court of Claims; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 11278) to appro- 
priate $50,000 for the erection of a fish hatchery and laboratory 
at Honolulu, Hawaii; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11279) to protect citizens of 
the United Sattes against lynching in default of protection by 
the States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 11280) to regulate the im- 
migration of aliens to the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11281) for additional build- 
ings, equipment, and repair facilities, San Antonio Arsenal, 
San Antonio, Tex.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11282) to regulate the em- 
ployment of minors within the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PHELAN; A bill (H. R. 11283) to amend and reen- 
act sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved December 
23, 1913, and known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 
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5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11284) to authorize aids to 
navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 277) 
extending to the Territory of Hawaii the same right that is 
given to the States of the Union to participate in the Federal 
funds for vocational education; to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana, urging need for legislation pro- 
viding for the location, registration, classification, and proper 
assignment of labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial favoring the passage of legislation to enable 
the President to make railroads make additions and improve- 
ments necessary for war purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, 
favoring the passage of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States giving suffrage to women; te the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature’ of the State of Montana, 
favoring an appropriation of $750,000 for the Flathead irriga- 
tion project; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial from the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, requesting Congress to pro- 
vide for the public ownership and operation of coal mines; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, memorial from the General Court of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, in favor of free railroad transportation for 
soldiers and sailors in the service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial from the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring free transportation 
for soldiers and sailors in the service of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial from the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring free transportation 
for soldiers and sailors in the service of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial from the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring free railroad trans- 
portation for soldiers and sailors in the service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, u memorial from the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, requesting Congress to provide for 
public ownership and operation of coal mines; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 11285) granting an iu- 
crease of pension to John Mittlestedter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11286) granting a pension to William T. 
Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11287) granting a pension 
to George Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 11288) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Ann Cantrell; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11289) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Noojin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11290) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
John Edwards, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: A bili (H. R. 11291) granting a pension to 
Mary MacArthur; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11292) granting a pension to Ingoald Rugg; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11293) granting a pension to Mariah 
Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 11294) granting an increase 
of pension to Joel Skelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 11295) granting a pension 
to Henry Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11296) granting a pension 
to S. H. Gurley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11297) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Harvey Jackson; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11298) granting a pension to Almer G. 
Logsdon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11299) granting an increase of pension to 
John II. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11300) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry C. Hill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11301) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel A. Larkin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY :“A bill (H. R. 11302) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph K. Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

y Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11303) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert R. miley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11304) granting an increase of pension to 
Middleton Shockey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bil (H. R. 11305) for the relief of Edward 
H. Dennison; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 11306) granting a pension to 
Kenzie Lovelace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11307) grantiag an increase of pension io 
J. M. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11308) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles A. Baldwin; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11309) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A ‘pill (H. R. 11810) granting a pension 
to Clara R. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 11311) granting an increase 
of pension to Alpheus N. Barnhouse; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 11312) granting an 15 
crease of pension to Leverett C. Felch; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 11818) granting an increase of 
pension to Horatio T. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11814) granting a pension to Almira 
Vork; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers w ere laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred af follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of R. E. Lee Freese, 
Fayette, Mo., calling the attention of Congress to the deserving 
person who wants to rent land; to the Committce on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, resolution of the Interstate Association of Building 
Contractors, pledging the support of the Middle West in the war 
and asking for the appointment of a representative from that 
section on the war emergency construction board; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution by the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
of Washington, D. C., asking for a national day of fasting and 
prayer; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petitions of Franklin District Farm Club and others, of 
Missouri, asking that a price for corn be fixed; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of American Defense Society, relative to letter 
of United States Commissioner of Education; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, petition of Louis A. Cuvillier, relative to Republics of 
the United States and France; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Friends of Our Nature Landscape, relative 
to appropriation for bureau of national parks; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of United Irish Societies of New York, asking 
freedom for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. A. Riek, of Hermann, Mo., against chap- 
lains in Army, etc.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia, against allowing the Washington, 
Baltimore & Annapolis Electric Railway Co. to build loop at 
New York Avenue, Thirteenth and H Streets NW.; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Wisconsin Daily League, against increase in 
second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the Alabama State 
Highway Conference, urging the National Government to build 
more and better highways; also indorsing the Chamberlain-Dent 


bill calling for Federal planning of military roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

By Mr. DILLON: Resolution of the South Dakota Life Under- 
writers’ Association, favoring universal military physical and 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley, Cal., for the passage of a bill to prohibit the manu- 
facture of any kind of food into any kind of alcoholic drink; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Wisconsin Daily League, 
opposing the periodical postage provisions of the war-revenue 
net and suggesting amendment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of Central Church of Christ, to 
repeal the increased rate of postage on magazines, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the Alabama State High- 
way Conference, asking for more and better road building by 
the National Government; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Mrs, Margaret Nelson, Los 
Angeles, Cal., for relief from excessive, exorbitant, and unjust 
policy assessments ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Stanton Post, No. 55, of California and 
Nevada, Grand Army of the Republic, located at Los Angeles, 
Cal., requesting Congress to unite the suggested memorial holi- 
day proposed for May 9 with the present national Memorial 
Day, May 30, to the end that the heroic service of our comrades 
who preserved the Union may not be lost to history; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of Everwear Manufacturing Co., 
Makins Produce Co., the Elkus Co., Hooper & Jennings, and 
Coffin, Redington Co., in vigorous support of Senate bill 3902; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the executive committee of the Authors 
League of America, in opposition to the zone system as applied 
5 second-class mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of the Mendota (III.) Woman's Club, protesting 
against the zone system and asking for its immediate repeal; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. Tillman and 35 others, of Jenny Lind, 
Cas favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi 

ary. 

Also, petition of Langley & Michaels Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
relative to Senate bill 3962, providing for monthly installments 
for payments of income and excess-profits taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pacific Electric Railway Co., relative to pro- 
vision made in war-finance bill for financing public utilities hav- 
18 maturities coming due; to the Committee on Ways and 

enns. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Fargo (N. Dak.) Col- 
lege, urging amending war-revenue law with reference to 
pades and inheritances; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of citizens of Frazee, Minn., against House bill 
128, relative to interference with religious liberties, ete.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Fergus Falls, Minn., favoring 
8 military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of the Rotary Club of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., favoring the enactment of a law changing the 
time of payment of income and excess-profits taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE, 


Turspay, April 9, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Saturday, April 6, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 

PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, 
of the act entitled An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the pending amendment of the committee as amended. 
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The Secretary. On page 2, after line 17, insert the following: 
and whoever, when the United States is at war, shail willfully utter, 


print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
or abusi\e language about the form of government of the United States, 
or the Constituticn of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of 
the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of 
the Army or Navy of the United States, or any language intended to 
bring the form of government of the United States. er the Constitution 
of the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, or 
the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy of 
the United States into contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute, or 
shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated 
to incite or Inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State 
authority in connection with the prosecution of the war, or shall will- 
fully display the iag of any foreign enemy, or shall by utterance, 
writing, printing. publication, or language spoken, urge, incite, or ad- 
vocate any curtailment of production in this country of any thing or 
things, product or products, necessary or essential to the prosecution 
of the war in which the United States may be engaged, with intent by 
such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United States in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and whoever shall willfully advocate, favor, teach, 
defend, or suggest the doing of any of the acts or things in this section 
enumerated, and whoever shall by word or act support or favor the 
cause of the German Empire or its allies in the present war or by word 
or act oppose the cause of the United States therein. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 8764. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Illinois into the Union, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, which had preyiously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 3528) to suspend for the period of the present war sections 
45, 46, and 56 of an act entitled “An act for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 8, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2917) to amend section 15 of the act approved June 3, 
1916, entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by the act approved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” with ab 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3803) authorizing the President during the existing 
emergency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, or other prop- 
erty heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufac- 
tured by the United States in connection with or incidental to 
the prosecution of the war, with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3980) to prevent interference with the use of homing 
pigeons by the United States, to provide a penalty for such in- 
terference, and for other purposes, with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
yes following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

mate: 

H. R. 9898. An act to establish in the Coast Artillery Corps 
of the Regular Army an Army mine-planter service: 

H. R. 9901. An act to give indemnity for damages caused by 
American forces abroad ; 

H. R. 9902. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917; 

H. R. 9570. An act to amend articles 52 and 53 of section 1342 
of the Revised Statutes as amended by an act entitled “ An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 29, 1916, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9163. An act to provide for reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses or flat per diem for enlisted men traveling on duty under 
competent orders. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 4102. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
commissioners of Bonner County, Idaho, to construct a bridge 
across the Clark Fork River in Bonner County, Idaho; and 

H. R. 2316. An act to promote export trade, and for other pur- 
poses, 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. NELSON. I have a large number of petitions of numer- 
ous citizens of Minnesota asking that the so-called spy bill be 
amended in order to preserve the peace and protect our soldiers 
against an enemy iu the rear. I ask thut the petitions may lie 
on the table, as the bilt is pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petitions will lie on the 
table. `: 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to present several petitions from 
citizens of Minnesota, one of which, without the names, I ask 
be incorporated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Axor, MINN., March 18, 1918. 
Senator Frank B. KELLOGG 


Washington, D. C. 


Honorep Sin: We, the undersigned. do hereby most respectfully and 
earnestly pacer that you use your best and continuous efforts to se- 
eure the closing of all places in which alcoholie beverages are sold or 
otherwise disposed of during the war. By so stopping this trailic we 
believe that a great and practically criminal waste of the materials out 
of which these beverages are made will be stopped and the best inter- 
ests of the United States and its asseciates in this great contest for 
liberty will be conserved. i 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back with amendments the bill (H. R. 10358) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Governnient for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 362) 
thereon. I give notice that at the earliest reasonable oppor- 
tunity I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the caiendar. 


BEPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them sev- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3895) to regulate the allowance of overdrafts by 
national banking associations, and to provide penalties for its 
violation (Rept. No. 363) ; 

A bill (S. 8898) to require cashiers and other officers of a 
national banking association handling its funds to give bond 
and to prevent its officers and employees from making erasures 
on the books of the association (Rept. No. 364) ; and 

A bill (S. 3899) to repeal the sixth section of an act approved 
July 12, 1882, entitled “An act to enable national banking asso- 
ciations to extend their corporate existence, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 365). 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with an amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3902) to provide a penalty for obtaining loans or 
credit from a national banking association based on false state- 
ments (Rept. No. 366) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10691) to amend section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (Rept. No. 367). 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally with amendments 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3898) to amend and reenact section 5239, Revised 
Statutes of the United States (Rept. No. 368); 

A bill (S. 3894) to amend and reenact section 5147, Revised 
Statutes of the United States (Rept. No. 369); 

A bill (S. 8896) to amend and reenact section 691a of chap- 
ter 18, subchapter 7, of the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 370) ; 

A bill (S. 3897) to amend and reenact section 713 of chapter 
18, subchapter 10, of the Code of Laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia (Rept. No. 371); 

A bill (S. 3900) to amend and reenact section 5172 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (Rept. No. 372); 

A bill (S. 3901) to authorize national banking associations to 
establish and maintain branches (Rept. No. 373) ; 

A bill (S. 3903) to amend and reenact section 5187, Revised 
Statutes of the United States (Rept. No. 374) ; 

A bill (S. 3905) to amend and reenact section 5209 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States (Rept. No. 375); 

A bill (S. 3910) to prevent usury, provide penalties for its 
violation, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 376) ; 

A bill (H. R. 10205) to provide for the consolidation of na- 
tional banking associations (Rept. No. 377); and 

A bill (S. 3904) to amend and reenact sections 5222 and 5230, 
Revised Statutes of the United States (Rept. No. 378). 
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BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced. read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4292) to conserve the gold supply of the United 
States; to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances 
adverse to the United States; to provide silver for subsidiary 
coinage and for commercial use; to assist foreign governments 
at war with the enemies of the United States; and for the 
above purposes to stabilize the price and encourage the produc- 
tion of silver; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 4298) for the relief of Lucinda Reveal; to the 
Committee on Military Affsirs. 

A bill (S. 4294) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4295) to restore to the public domain certain lands 
heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Siskiyou and 
Modoc Counties, Cal., and Klamath County, Oreg., and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 9898. An act to establish in the Coast Artillery Corps 
of the Regular Army an Army mine-planter service ; 

H. R. 9901. An act to give indemnity for damages caused by 
American forces abroad ; 

H. R. 9902. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States,” approyed May 18, 
1917; 3 

H. R. 9570. An act to amend articles 52 and 53 of section 1342 
of the Revised Statutes as amended by an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9163. An act to provide for reimbursement of actual 
expenses or flat per diem for enlisted men traveling on duty 
under competent orders. 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, Isuggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Myers Sherman 
Beckham Henderson Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Nugent Smith, Md. 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Overman Smoot 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Page Swanson 
Dillingham Kellogg Pittman Tillman 
France 58 Oe Saulsbury Underwood 
Gallinger MeNary Shafroth Vardaman 
Hale Martin Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TowNsEND] is necessarily absent in connection with the liberty- 
loan campaign. 

I also make the same announcement in reference to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] is detained on important public 
business. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] and the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-six Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absentees, and Mr. 
STERLING, Mr. THOMAS, Mr. WADSWORTH, and Mr. WEEKS an- 
swered to their names when called. - 

Mr. Krxc, Mr. Rosrnson, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Sts, Mr. 
Gerry, Mr. Kirsy, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. New, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Mr. REED, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. HARDING, 
Mr. McCumser, Mr. Boram, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Knox, Mr. 


Proceed to yote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 


FLETCHER, Mr. Sarra of South Carolina, Mr. Hortus, and Mr. 
TRAMMELL entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now that a quorum has been developed I 
wish to present a proposed unanimous-consent agreement. I 
will state that I do not want to encumber the Recorp with the 
telegrams I have received as manager of the bill, but the sen- 
timent of this country has been very much aroused against 
the Senate for delaying the bill. I ask the Secretary to read a 
telegram I received this morning. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Wilmington, N. C., April 8, 1918. 
Senator LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Chairman Senate Judiciary Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: I hope you will be able to press the esplonage bill 
amendment through to a prompt termination. 

We have the largest percentage of Germans in this town of any piace 
in the State, and many of our people are getting restless. Candidly, I 
fear violence, and it is only necessary for something to start. 

People are beginning to have small meetings, and there is talk of mass 
meetings to stop pro-German talk. It is reported to me that a smali 
meeting in discussing this matter last night said: To hell with the 
United States attorney's office. The Federai laws passed since the war 
only justify arrest for disorderly conduct, and we can handle the situa- 
tion if necessary,” or words to that effect. I have cautioned the people 
about violating the law until I feel that there is a general impression 
here that my office is impotent to check pro-German propaganda. 

Respectfully, 


J. O. Cann, 
United States Attorney. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am in receipt of letters from district at- 
torneys all over the country, from California to Maine, on this 
subject. The people are very much aroused. If we want mob 
law, just go on and delay this bill. If we want to have law and 
order in this country, we should pass the bill without delay. I 
therefore propose the following unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] that the amendment 
offered by him is not now in order, the amendment of the com- 
mittee having been adopted. The only method of getting action 
upon the amendment as in Committee of the Whole would be 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of the committee 
was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the amendment just adopted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask how that affects this particular 
amendment? 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest that the Senator present his 
amendment in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order in the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offered the amendment and had it printed 
several days ago, and I do not understand just why it should 
not be in order in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, OVERMAN. No advantage will be taken of the Senator. 
I should like to get the question of a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment settled. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course, it will be neces- 
sary for the Senator to call up his amendment in the Senate. It 
will not be taken up automatically. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am still at a loss to know in what par- 
ticular it is not in order to amend the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment has just 
been adopted in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I give notice that I shall offer the 
amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am inclined to accept the Senator’s amend- 
ment when it comes up in the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agrement sent to the desk by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT, 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 5 o'clock 
. m. on the calendar day of Tuesday, April 9, 1918, the Senate will 


The amendment will be in 


may 
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e any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bih II. R. | 
8753, e t 


a bill to amend section 3. title 1, of the act entitled “An act to 
panish acts of interference with forei, relations,“ etc., through the 
regular parliamentary stages to its final dis tion; and that after the 
hour of 2 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon the bill, or more than 
once or longer than 20 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair presumes that the 
proposed agreement was submitted in advance of a roll call to 
develop if there was any opposition to it: 

Mr. OVERMAN. A quorum has just been developed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has done business 
since the call. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not understand the agreement. 
begin voting at 2 o'clock to-day? 

Mr. OVERMAN. At 5 o'clock, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At 5 o'clock. 

Mr. FRANCE, Mr. President, I rose to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FRANCE. When was the committee amendment as 
amended adopted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the call for a quorum. 

Mr. FRANCE. I was here and paying attention to the pro- 
ceedings and did not hear the announcement. I desire to offer 
un amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland will be in order in the Senate. 

Mr. FRANCE. I desire to reserve the right to offer it in the 
Senate. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is one amendment which T think ought 
to be adopted to the amendment that has been under discussion 
for a day or two. I did not get here in time to offer it before 
the adoption of the amendment. I assume it will be in order 
when the bill reaches the Senate. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa can 
offer the amendment in the Senate. The Senator from North 
Carolina proposes a unanimous-consent agreement, which re- 
quires a call of the roll. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Are we to 


Immedintely subsequent to 


The Senator will have that 


Ashurst Hiteheock Nugent Sterling 
kham Johnson, Cal. Overman Swanson 
Borah Kellogg Page ‘Thomas 
Colt King Penrose ‘Thompson 
Culberson Kirby Poindexter Tillman 
Cummins Knox Ransdell Trammell 
Fletcher McCumber Reed Wadsworth 
`rance McKellar Robinson Williams 
err, MeNary Saulsbu Wolcott 
Hardin Myers Sheppa 
Mardwick Nelson Shields 
Henderson New Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 8 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Horts, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. SHAF- 
ROTH, Mr. Stuuoxs, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Sutrn of Georgia 
answered to their names when called. : 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. UNverwoop, Mr, DILLING- 
HAM, Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr, Loper, Mr. Sari of Arizona, Mr. 
WALSH, and, Mr. CALDER entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I wish to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] on ac- 
count of oflicial business. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr, FRANCE, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote by which the committee amendment was. adopted as 
in Committee of the Whole be reconsidered, because I think a 
number of Senators here did not understand the amendment that 
was being adopted, and quite a number of Senators, I believe, 
have amendments which they desire to offer. I would suggest 
that we have another vote on the amendment as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If I can obtain a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment for a final vote I shall agree to that proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the Sen- 
ate is the unanimous-consent agreement, for which a quorum 
has just been developed. Is there objection to the unanimous- 
eonsent agreement? The Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Maryland immediately after the disposition of the question. 


LVI——306 


Mr. JONES of. Washington. Let the unanimous-consent 
agreement be read, Mr, President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed unanimons-consent agreement, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 5 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Tuesday, April 9, 1918, the Senate will 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that ma 
be pena , any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bi 
II. R. S753, a bill to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An 
act to punish acts of interference with foreign relations,” etc., through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after 
the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon the bill, or more than 
once or longer than 20 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. REED. I appeal again to the Senator from North Caro- 
Jina not to insist upon that unanimous-consent agreement. If 
we had stuck to the text of our work on yesterday, instead of 
going tnto by-paths, we should have been far along with this bill. 

My sole objection to making an agreement of this kind is this: 
Frequently it happens that amendments of the most important 
character are offered and are inadequately understood, because 
there is no time given for a proper statement of the questions 
involved. There is no necessity, in my opinion, for a unanimous- 
consent agreement as to this bill. I believe if the Senator from 
North Carolina will simply stay here by his bill we shall get 
through the bill in a very short time. I want to see it passed in 
some form just as much as does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, though I think there are some modifications of it which 
might properly be made. I hope the Senator will merely allow 
us to go on with the bill. We have met here this morning at 
11 o'clock, and I think the debate can be very readily proceeded 
with. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I want to suggest that, 
if unanimous consent can not be obtained to close the debate at 
5 o'clock, could we not at least obtain unanimous consent limit- 
ing debate to 10 and 5 minutes after 2 o'clock? That would give 
an opportunity on every amendment to meet the suggestion of 
the Senator from Missouri. That is long enough to discuss 
amendments anyway. 

Mr. REED. I confess, Mr. President, that I do not see any 
reason why this unanimous consent should be asked. There 
seems to be a sort of theory in the Senate that a vote can not 
be obtained on a bill unless we have unanimous consent. That 
is born of the fact that we used to have some very long debates 
here that were without use. I am not going to object if the 
proposition is modified, because I do not want to stand here 
as the only Senator in the Senate protesting against this sort of 
action; but it is not the right way to pass bills, and especially 
bills that involve great constitutional and fundamental ques- 
tions. There has been no disposition evinced here to delay this 
bill. The greatest delay which has occurred has been between 
Senators who have been overanxious, I think, to evince their 
own patriotism by denouncing that of others. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. REED. I object to it in its present form. If the Senator 
from North Carolina will modify it as suggested by the Senator 
from Georgia—that is, by taking off the time limit and letting 
it stand with a 20-minute limitation as to amendments—I shall 
not object. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘There has been five days’ debate on one 
amendment. I have stayed by the bill here, trying to get it 
through; and I think I have been very lenient. I want to push - 
the bill to a conclusion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The bill 
is still before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think in justice to Senators 
who were not present early this morning and could not be here, 
that I ought to ask to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion has been made 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and the Chair 
stated that he would recognize the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that the Senator from Mary- 
land asks unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which. 
the amendment was adopted so that the Senator may offer his 
amendment. I hope that will be done, for I do not want to take 
any advantage of any Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France]? The 
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Chair hears none, and the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment as amended was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. McKXELLAR. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
of which I spoke a few moments ago. 

Mr. BORAH. Win the Senator permit me to: offer an amend- 
ment to Inwimonize with the amendment which was mdopted 
last night before he proceeds to the consideration of his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I think the umendment which I intend to 
offer will be accepted’ by the chairman of the committee aud 
agreed to; but if there is any question about it, I shall be glud 
to yield to the request of the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment fo the committee amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCRELLAR]. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 22, of the committee amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out the words“ soldiers or sailors” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the words “military or naval 
forces,” so that it will read: 
or the Conrtitution of the United States or the military or naval 
forces of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So far as I am concerned, I accept that 
amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is oh agreeing 
to the amendment te the committee amendinent. 

. The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. It is also proposed by Mr. McKELLan, on page 
8, line 1. to strike out the words “soldiers or sailors” and in- 
sert in eu thereof “military or naval forces.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment. notice 
of which I have heretofore given, to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senater from Mary- 
land offers au amendment to the amendment, which the Secre- 
tary will state. 

The Secretary. At the end of section 3 it is proposed to add 
the following proviso: 

Provided, howerer, That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the liberty or mmpairing the right of any individual to publish 
or speak what is true, with good motives and for justifiable ends. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tlie question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from 


Maryland. 
Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President. there is no necessity for that 
amendinent. If it were adopted, I think it would be difficult for 


any jury in the world to convict a guilty man. Under this bill 
every person charged with an offense has a jury trial. The 
question under this bill is not whether a man has spoken words 
which are true or false; but the whole basis of the bill is dis- 
loyalty; it is all founded on that. I see no reason. for the 
adoption of the amendment and hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I do not desire at this time to 
discuss the amendment. I think it speaks for itself. but I should 
like-to have the yeas and nays on the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask that the amendment to the amend- 
ment be rend again, and that it he read not quite so rapidly? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seeretary will again 
state the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was again stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. I call for the yeas and nays: 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST:. I ask that the amendment to the amendment 
be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
state the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was again stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maryland on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when Mr. BANKHEAD'S name was called). 
I desire again to announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from Alnbama [Mr. BANKHEAD] on account of official business. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). My pair, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. is necessarily absent, but 


I am relensei! from my pair with him on the amendments to 
this bill. Therefore I am at liberty to vote, and vote “ nay.” 


Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr} to the 
Senator from Louisiana | Mr: Broussard] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his nume was called). I inquire if the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr.. FRELINGHUYSEN] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. WALSH I have a general pair with that Senntor, and 
in his absence withhold my vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I inquire if 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I have a general pair with that Senator, 
und in his absence withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD (after haying voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire if the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] 
has yoted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Dakota, which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsend] and allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. REED (after having voted In the affirmative). I neg- 
lected! to announce the transfer of my pair with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Sutra to my collengue, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I make that transfer und allow my vote 
to stand, ; 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to announce that I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], which I transfer to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ow ma anc allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I desire to announce the absence 75 ; 
my colleague [Air. 1 on necount of illness, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WerKs] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes], 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays. 33, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Rorah Harding ge Reed 
Calder i Hardwick McCumber Sherman 
Chamberlain Hitchcock McNary Smith. Ga. 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smoot 
Dillingham Kellogg New Sutherland 
Fernald King Norris Vardaman 
France Kirby Page Wadsworth 
Galiinger Knox Penrese 
NAYS—33 
Ashurst McKellar Saulsbury Thomas 
Beckham Martin Shafroth ‘Thompson 
Colt Myers Sh ppard Tillman 
Fall Nugent Shields Trammell 
Fictcher Overman Simmons Underwood 
Gerry Pittman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Henderson Poindexter Smith. S. C. : 
ollis Ransidell Sterling 
Jones, Wash. Robinson Swanson 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Baird Gore La Follette Stone 
Bankhead Gronna Lewis Townsend 
Brandegre Hale McLean Walsh 
Broussard James Owen Warren 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak Phelan Watson 
Curtis Jones. N. Mex. Pomerene Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Kendrick Smith, Ma Wolcott 
Gor Kenyon Smith. Mich. 


So Mr. France's: amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment: 

No person who has committed an 
act shall be eligible for office, and if such person is now holding ofre 
under the United States ne shall be discharged therefrom upen his 
SOE pein, declared by the head of the department in which he Is em- 
p 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Pennsylvania proposes 
the following amendment: 


No person who has committed any of the offenses described in this 
act shall be eligible for office, and if such 8 is now holding office 
under the United States he shall he discharged therefrom upon his 
gonr being declared by the head of the department in which he is em- 


ployed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question with reference to the noneligibility? 
There is no provision in his amendment to determine how the 
guilt or innocence of the party shull be determined: The only 
provision along that line in the amendment is with regard to a 


man who is now in office, 


of the offenses described in this 
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Mr. PENROSE. I agree with the Senator. I think that 
ought to be passed on—where there has not been a conviction in 
a court—by the head of the department. He ought to consider 
carefully whether the applicant for office has beén guilty of 
these offenses in the past. 

Mr. BORAH. I assume that the Senator, in drawing the 
amendment perhaps hurriedly, intended to incorporate in the 
clause with reference to noneligibility the same provision as to 
determining the guilt or innocence that he has proposed with 
reference to the person who is now in office. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest, then, that the amendment be changed 
in that respect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to ask a ques- 

-tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. Does he intend his 
amendment to apply to elective offices as well as to appointive 
offices? > 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not see why it should not; but I had 
in mind appointive offices, having in mind the fact that the 
departments here in Washington contain a very large number of 
appointees who have had very strong pro-German leanings, and 
have written scutrilous reflections and treasonable articles on 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I see no objection at all to the amendment 
in principle, but who would discharge an officer of the United 
States elected by the people? e 

Mr. PENROSE. I am willing to modify the amendment so 
as to apply only to appointive officers. I drew it hastily. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to see it extended to elective 
officers as well. I think it would have a great operation; and 
yet I hardly believe it is possible to discharge an elective officer, 
for there is no one to pass upon his qualifications except those 
who elected him to the body to which he may come. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suppose quo warranto proceedings would 
lie against an elective officer, based on the charge that he had 
been guilty of these offenses, but I do not see why we should 
permit men like Mr. Creel, for instance, whose scurrilous and 
defamatory utterances on the Constitution of the United States 
were read in this body the other day, to be holding an office 
and publishing a publicity chronicle when he is smeared all over 
with treason. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There is no reason for excepting any such 
man; but I believe the Senator would have a more practical 
amendment if he were to limit it to appointive officers. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will ask the Secretary to put in “ap- 
pointive officers.” 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. KNOX addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would it carry out the Senator’s idea to 

Provide that no person who has been convicted by a court of 
competent jurisdiction should be eligible for any office? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; my amendment goes much further than 
that. The purpose of the amendment is to cover those cases 
where there has been no conviction, and where, in the opinion 
of the head of the department, the applicant for the office has 
been guilty of these treasonable utterances. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think his amendment 
would refer to a man who uttered sedition four or five years 
ago? 

Mr. PENROSE. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I think the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Florida would be the only workable proposition which it 
would be fair to put into this kind of a bill. If a person has 
been convicted or has come under the terms of this bill, and it 
has been established, of course, he ought to be discharged from 
office; but certainly a person ought to have a chance before he 
is discharged from office to be heard, and under this bill he 
can only be heard in a court. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, this provision does not con- 
template a penalty of imprisonment or fine. It simply refers 
to the qualifications for holding office; and it certainly seems to 
me that the head of the department can be fairly asked to pass 
upon a charge of treasonable utterance made five years ago, per- 
chance, as he would any other charge or statement affecting the 
qualifications of the applicant. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylyania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator mentioned Mr. Creel. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Creel is an appointive officer, is he not? 


Yes, sir; I do. 


Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 
Mr. STONE. He isa part of the Government, and at this time, 
so far as the influence of his activities goes, a rather important 


part of the Government. It may be, Mr. President, that the 
remark the Senator made a moment ago, in which he said in 
substance, if not in exact terms, that Mr. Creel was branded all 
over with marks of treason—— 

Mr. PENROSE, ‘Treason under this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator let me in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. STONE. Just wait until I have finished, please. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before this debate goes on, I want to say 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that his amendment is not 
now in order. Perhaps he would be willing to take-it and re- 
form it as he wants to, probably, and introduce it later, because 
the pending amendment now is the committee amendment. The 
committee amendments have to be considered before other amend- 
ments. The Senator’s amendment is not in order at this time. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am willing to withdraw the ainendment. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to com- 
plete my inquiry, if this bill becomes a law, and if the Senator’s 
amendment should be made a part of it, would a Senator be in 
any sense responsible for such an utterance as my distinguished 
friend made a moment ago about Mr. Creel, even on the floor 
of the Senate, so as to bring him under its provisions? I mean 
as it has been offered, including elective officers as well as others, 
I think the Senator now proposes to modify it so as to apply 
only to appointive officers. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. But I ask the distinguished Senator, if his 
amendment went into the bill, and he, outside of the Senate, on 
the stump or in conversation, charged that Mr. Creel, or the 
head of any other bureau or department of the Government, was 
guilty of treason, and thus brought him into disrepute before the 
people, whether, in his opinion, he would not be liable to arrest 
for that act? 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I can see grave peril in 
anyone, Senator or other person, declaring his real sentiments’ 
about Mr. Creel outside of this body. Anyone who would criti- 
cize the editor of the court chronicle in a licentious spirit would 
be doubtless brought into court. I would take my chance, 
however. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Sylvania yield to his colleague? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. I desire to ask my colleague how the question 
of guilt is to be determined? As I understood the amendment 
as it was read, the guilty party is to be not only removed from 
office, but rendered ineligible for office thereafter. Now, who. 
is going to determine the question of guilt? 

Mr. PENROSE. It is not exactly a question of guilt, Mr. 
President, in the sense that penalties of imprisonment or fine 
follow. It is more a question of qualifications. Under the 
amendment my purpose is to have the head of the department 
pass on the qualifications of the applicant. 

Mr. KNOX. But there is no more severe penalty than dis- 
qualifying a man from holding office. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, it is a severe penalty to many. 

Mr. KNOX. I would be heartily in favor of an amendment 
such as this, which it struck me might be in the mind of my 
colleague, that upon conviction of any of the offenses described 
in this bill the party convicted should be removed from office 
and rendered thereafter ineligible, and, in case of an elective 
office, that the office should be declared vacant. I do not see 
how you are giving the head of a department, really, any more 
power than he has to-day. There is not any doubt in the world 
that the head of any department could dismiss a man for dis- 
loyalty, although, of course, he could not disqualify him from 
holding office in the future; but I should like to see a workable 
amendment here. I doubt that this is a practical way of deal- 
ing with it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am willing to concede, Mr. President, that 
any head of a department could exercise this power, just as he 
could look into the qualifications of the applicant for oflice 
from the point of view of his integrity, or his industry, or any 
other qualification; but my observation deads me to the conclu- 
sion that this particular defect is not looked into by the heads 
of the departments, and I offer the amendment to impress on the 
executive heads of the Government the fact that this is one of 
the phases of the qualifications of an applicant that ought to 


Does the Senator from Penn- 


Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from [Hinois? 
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Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator's amendment, if embodied in a 
law, would give moral strength to the head of the department, 
too; would it not? 

Mr. PENROSE. T should think so; and it would also cause 
a considerable breach in the ranks of the officeholders. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. I will direct the Senator's at- 
tention to the National Conference of American Lecturers, 
which began a session in Washington yesterday at Continental 
Memorial Hall. These are a number of distinguished gentlemen 
who are enguged in governing the country from various angles. 
My favorite official, Mr. Creel, censor of all the pitiless publicity 
now in our country, used the following language, which I think 
would come within this amendment: 

I will be proud to my dying day that my country was inadequately 
prepared when it entered the conflict. 

I do not know whether this hus been referred to before to-day 
or not, as I have been attending a committee meeting and have 
not been in the deliberations of the Senute up to this time. 
What does the Senator think of an officer of the Government 
who makes th t kind of a declaration? 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I think it betrays such 
an utter lack of good common sense that it is hardly worthy of 
anything but content. We all hear rumors of the pedigrees 
of some of these zentlemen now holding places of very high gu- 
thority and autocritic power. I do not think I exaggerute 
when I say that in their brief hour of despotism they insult 
reputable business men who come down here fe confer with 
them. We benar all kinds of rumors about their sympathy with 
the enemy, their failure to put out a flag when -everyone in the 
town und on the street had flags displayed, and the fact that 
their utterunces were so open thnt they almost incurred social 
ostracism in the little towns which they inhabited. Many of 
them have written books, some of which have strangely disap- 
peared from circulation in recent months. I am not going to 
mention the nume of this gentleman, because I have nothing to 
prove ubout the charge except that it is in a newspaper. which is 
not legal proof; but here is an account of a person recommended 
by a certain Senator for the Waterways Commission. It is said 
that he used te boast of his Bavarian parentage. Recent war 
dispatches told of a large number of Australian soldiers being 
taken prisoners by Bavarian troops and they were later found 
with their thronts cut. It is also stated that it was the Ba- 
varian troops, hungry for the blood of Americans ind for the 
German reward, who first made the attack upon the liberty 
boys in France. 

In seeking nutional appointments it is not believed that Amer- 
ican Bavarians will present with the petition for appointment 
a record of their Buvarian ancestry. Are there not many other 
capable engineers in the six or eight Pacific Coast States eligi- 
ble, without the necessity of selecting a man who advertises his 
Bavarian ancestry? 

We all knew not only scores but hundreds of such cases, Mr. 
President, and if some humble and obscure citizen, us occurred 
hundreds of tines during the last year, shall be arrested for an 
indiscreet utterance. due to ignorance or prejudice, and, if not 
convicted, subjected to an expenditure of a considerable amount 
of money before he can get out of the toils of the court, why 
should we net have the personnel of our departments purged of 
anyone to whom suspicion attaches? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Colorado? $ 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I suggest to the Senator the propriety 
of striking out the word “committed” in his amendment and 
inserting the words “ been convicted of,” so as to read: 

No person who has been convicted of any of the offenses described 
in this act— 

And so forth. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; that would not cover in any way what I 
have in my mind. As I have already stated, a person who five 
years ago had uttered the treasenable and ridiculous statement 
that Mr. Cree] did, as recited here in the Senate, about the Con- 
stitution of the United States and never been convicted 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would the Senator deny a person the right 
of trial by jury when he has committed a crime? 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, certainly not, where the penalty is im- 
prisonment or a fine. I do not think the Senator himself would 
contend that a jury trial is necessary to remove a man from 
office. 

Mr. THOMAS. I really feel that unless the Senator amends 
his amendment as I suggested it will be entirely inoperative. 
The Constitution of the United States forbids an ex post facto 


law, and it certainly forbids forfeiture of any civil right in the 


absence of a conviction. I do not think that the courts would 
for a moment hold that it applied unless it was one of the 
penalties that would follow conviction, 

Mr. PENROSE. This is not a conviction to which a penalty 
attaches or loss of liberty even. ; 

Mr, THOMAS. The deprivation of office is a penalty. I do 
not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I should like to submit to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania this suggestion: Article II, section 4 of the Con- 
stitution provides as follows: 

The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on Impeachment for and conviction 
of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The offenses defined in the statute are felonies. The Consti- 
tution undertakes to define how officers may be removed in con- 
nection with offenses committed and says there must be a con- 
viction. I should like to submit to the Senutor the question 
whether he thinks that anything short of ‘a conviction could 
constitutionally permit a removal from office? 

Mr. PENROSE. The contention is ridiculous. Does the Sena- 
tor mean to say that a postmaster can not be removed without 
impeachment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The amendment says “ convicted by the head 
of a department.” 

Mr. PENROSE. So is a postmaster convicted by the head of 
a department of malfeasance in office. : 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I take it, Mr. President, postmasters are 
subject to the performance of their duties under the rules and 
regulations of the Post Office Departinent. and if they do not 
comply with the postal laws and regulations they can be re- 
moved, of course. 

Mr. PENROSE, They are convicted by the head of the depart- 
ment 

Mr. OVERMAN. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the 
amendment proposed by the committee. The Chair is informed 
by the Secretary that he can not find to what part of the amend- 
ment the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania can be 


applied. 
We have not disposed of the committee 


Mr. OVERMAN. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina make a point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
there appears to be no place in the amendment under considera- 
tion where the amendment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania can be inserted. < 

Mr. PENROSE. I will make a new paragraph to the bill, and 
that is not subject to a point of order. Amendments are fre- 
quently offered to be put at a suitable place, and if the Secre- 
tary can not find out I will find out in a few minutes for him. 
But if the Senator in charge of the bill desires to go on with 
the committee amendment, and it will facilitate his labors, I 
will withdraw my amendment and offer it again. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is through with his amendment, I desire to offer 
one, ' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the question under consideration 
is the amendment of the committee, and unless his amendment 
is un amendment to that amendment it is out of order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will withdraw the amendment and offer it 
later, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to suggest an amendment at 
the close of line 5, on page 3. The provision rends: 

Or shall utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated to 
incite or inflame resistance ta any duly constituted Federal or State au- 
thority in connection with the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not stated my amendment vet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I yield. 

Mr. FRANCE. I merely rose to reserve the right to offer the 
amendment of which I previously gave notice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has that right. 
The Senator from Georgia will proceed. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The word “authority,” as used in 
line 6. I think, has two menanings—one an act of authority and 
the ether the person exercising the authority. As used here it 
seems to me the reasonable construction would be that it means 
the person exercising the authority. If that is the true meaning 
of the word, the sentence would mean anyone using language 
printed, written, published, or spoken calculated to incite or 
inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State 
official. That would be the effect of the language if the term 
authority“ means what it seems to me it means here. 

Suppose an order was issued like that issued hy Mr. Garfield 
which would have closed all the lumber mills in Fiorida for the 


purpose of saving coal and opening up the port of New York, and 


I advised the lumber mills that the order was without authority 
and advised them to go on with their work. Would I go to the 
penitentiary for it? I am afraid I would. Yet I should like to 
have a privilege of that character, hoping, however, that a simi- 
lar occasion will never again arise. 

My suggestion is, after the word “any,” at the close of line 5, 
to add “legal act or order of a,” so that it will read: 

Or shall utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated to 
incite or inflame resistance to any legal act or order of a duly consti- 
tuted Federal or State authority in connection with the prosecution of 
the war. 

I offer that amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
change the word to “lawful” act. I think the word “lawful” 
would be better than the word “ legal“ in this connection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I like that better. Let it read “any 
lawful act or order.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be so modified. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 
tion? In the illustration he gave, I take it, even if his amend- 
ment were agreed to and the advice that he mentions were given, 
in case such an order were issued, he would even with his amend- 
ment run a chance, would he not, of going to the penitentiary 
for 20 years if he happened to be mistaken about it as being 
lawful? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ought to know what I was doing, 
and if I did do it in that particular instance, I would be willing to 
run the chance. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator were giving advice and the 
penalty for mistaken advice, however honestly given, meant a 
penitentiary offense for 20 years he would probably charge 
a great deal bigger fee for giving it than though such risk were 
not taken, and it would be a very difficult matter for anyone in 
ordinary circumstances to get any competent advice. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer the Senator in this way. 
If there is any doubt about the order it ought not to be resisted. 
If in connection with the war any public official does an act or 
issues an order where there has been any serious doubt about 
it I am opposed to resistance; I would advise compliance with 
the order pending the war. All I ask in the amendment is that 
it shall be a lawful act or order and not leave the crime to 
consist of criticizing the officer. 

Mr. NORRIS. & difficulty, it seems to me, arises in this, that 
men might honestly disagree as to whether it were lawful or 
not. I think they have honestly disagreed in regard to Mr. 
Garfield’s order, for instance. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me a 
minute? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I simply want to call his attention to the 
fact that the word “shall,” in line 4, is qualified by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] so that it 
reads “ shall willfully.” It has been amended so that the phrase 
will read “ shall willfully ” do so. The word “ willfully ” changes 
the tenor of it and makes it clear, so that there can not arise 
any mistake. It must have been done willfully for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I think the language will be 
safe if the amendment I suggested is adopted. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I de not object to the amendment, because 
that is exactly what the bill means. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I fear it is not what it means. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator desires to make it plainer, that 
is all, and I accept it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question before he takes his seat. Under this pro- 
vision the United States is required to enforce with criminal 
penalties the orders of any State authority. It seems to me 
the Federal law ought to be confined to the Federal authority. 
The States have their own laws to enforce their own authority. 


Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me on that point? 
We have cases where they pick out State officers to perform cer- 
tain duties under our selective-draft law. It is important that 
those men should be protected and that we should protect them, 
although they are State officers, just as much as though they 
were Federal oflicers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Minnesota has 
clearly given the answer I would have given to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. : 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, those men are 
not acting under State authority, they are acting under Fed- 
eral authority. They are acting under the law of Congress, 
under the draft act. There is no State law about the draft. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is mistaken. The law 
through the adjutant general of the State. 

Mr, LODGE. That is simply the machinery provided in our 
act, that is all, and their authority to cop „ fore 
draft is, of course, under the draft law of the United States, 
But I am referring to men who have no existence except by 
a State law. I know such cases were mentioned to me by the 
Senator from Nebraska the other day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. May I make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? We might take up the question 
of the word “State” later, but the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, as I understand it, does not object to the addition of the 
words “lawful act or order.” 

Mr. LODGE. I am entirely in favor of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
ment will be adopted, - 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I entertain a view with re- 
spect to the purpose of this act which seems to be a view of 
mine and mine alone. I think the act is not intended to protect 
against interference with a specific order or a specific act by 
the Federal official. I think the act as drawn by the committee 
is intended to cover the case of some scalawag who gets up on a 
street corner or elsewhere and openly agitates resistance to 
authority in general. If it is intended to be confined to re- 
sistance to a specific act or order I think the language is en- 
tirely superfluous and unnecessary, because it is already against 
the law for anyone to resist the lawful act or order of an 
official. The criminal code, which I have before me, defines that 
crime. We do not have to redefine it in this bill. I think we 
should take care that if any of the soap-box orators who have 
designs agninst the peace and good order of the community and 
whose ultimate purpose is to strip authority of its power by 
inciting mobs and resisting officers in general act in that way 
that man ought to be punished. This act was intended to take 
care of him. I therefore sincerely hope that the acting chair- 
man of the committee will reconsider and not accept the amend- 
ment to the amendment, but let us have a vote on it at least. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not accept it for the committee. I 
see some point in what the Senator says, because there are a 
great many orators who stand upon the street and arouse the 
people to resist the draft. The Attorney General wrote that 
he had no law to conyict such a person. I put in the RECORD 
an account of a man who was speaking on the street, urging 
the people to resist the draft and denouncing the flag and the 
Constitution. I think probably there is a great deal in what 
the Senator from Delaware says, and I only accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia personally. I never accept 
an amendment for the committee. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to ask, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, whether he thinks if a man stands up in publie and in- 
cites people to resist the application of the draft law he could 
be reached under this act if the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia is written into it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator from Georgia to read his 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
posed amendment : 

Or shall utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated to 
incite or inflame resistance to any lawful act or order of a duly consti- 
G or State authority in connection with the prosecution of 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is confined to any legal order. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Or act. 2 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


acts 


I hope the amendment to the amend- 


The language would read in the pro- 


Now, take the case to which the 
Senator referred. The act in connection with the draft is a 
legal act. Anyone who would make a speech against an officer 
who was enforcing, or who had issued the order to enforce the 
draft, would be clearly subject to it. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, men have been 
arrested and punished for doing that. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
to the suggestion of the Senator from Delaware. 


Let me go one step further in reply 
This language 
goes to the extent of making it a crime to use any language cal- 
culated to ineite resistance to the authority; that is to say, the 


person inside or outside of his official conduct. It just closes the 
right of criticism of the person, even though no reference is 
made to his official conduct and no resistance to official conduct 
is caused. If a legal act takes plate or a legal order is issued, 
Iam willing to join in suppressing criticism upon it. 

It goes to the extent of suppressing crivicism of the person. 
The Senator from Delaware gives the language the construction 
I have placed upon it and desires such a construction. The 
Senator from North Carolina gave it a construction similar to 
that which it would have with the amendment that I offered 
and desires that construction. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think the werd “ authority“ really covers 
what the Senator has offered in the amendment; and why 
change it, if it does? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Because the Senator from Delaware 
views it as meaning vastly more. I think we ought to make it 
clear, and not leave it simply a matter of construction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think that a man would 
be covered by his amendment who stands upon the street cor- 
ners, and who abuses the flag, abuses the Constitution, and 
resists the draft? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is not any question about such 
a man being subject to prosecution if my amendment is adopted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Under the words“ lawful authority“? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Lawful act or order,” undoubtedly. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Suppose such a man Stands upon the street 
and denounces the flag and the Constitution and urges people 
to tear down the flag? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
portion of the amendment, 

Mr. OVERMAN, And if he should inflame people to tear 
down the flag? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all covered by the amend- 
ment in another provision. * 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is it? That is the question in my mind. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think there is any question 
about it. The provision I seek to amend does not apply to abuse 
of the flag or the Constitution or anything of the kind. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrrm] would almost narrow this 
down to resisting an officer who was jn the act of serving a sum- 
mons or a subpoena or a citation. This language was intended 
to apply to anarchists, to I. W. W.’s, who get up on the street 
corners and in lumber eamps—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The trouble is that it is not limited 
to them. If you will limit it to them, I shall not object. 

Mr. MYERS. If people adopt the practices of anarchists and 
I. W. W.’s, then they ought to be punished the same as anarchists 
and I. W. W.’s. This language was intended to apply to people 
who get up on street corners or in logging camps or in the halls 
of cities and towns and advocate resistance to all authority, 
Federal and State, and advise people to pay no attention to law 
and to defy the authorities of the United States and of the 
several States. If a man gets up and preaches anarchy and 
advocutes defiance and disobedience and insubordination to all 
law and authority and organized society, Federal or State, what 
legal order of any Federal or State authority would he be re- 
sisting? What would the order be to do? To appear to-morrow 
morning at 9 o'clock to report to the draft officer or to appear in 
court within 20 days and answer a summons? What order would 
an anarchist be resisting when he preaches the destruction of 
organized society? You are goling to narrow this bill down so 
that it will not amount to anything when it passes. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, if I understand aright the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarri], 
I do not believe that it makes any essential change in the amend- 
ment reported by the committee; but I can not agree with the 
view which has just been expressed by the Senator from Mon- 
tani [Mr. MYERS]. 

This language is not directed against governmental authority 
generally; it is not intended to reach an inflammatory address 
which simply seeks to question all governmental authority. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator let me suggest that this re- 
fers to all governmental authority, Federal or State, in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, it does not do that, in my opinion. 

Mr. MYERS. It says so; that is the exact language, if the 
Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It mnkes it a crime for anyone to incite 
or to inflame, through word or act, resistance to any duly con- 
stituted Federal or State authority. As I haye construed that, 


That is all provided for in another 


it means this, and must mean it: That the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government or the State is represented in some direc- 
tion—order, law, process—which is sought to be resisted. I 
do not think the Senator from North Carolina, who is in charge 
of the bill, will assert that it is intended to reach those general 
declamations against lawfully constituted authority. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yleld to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. I want to make a suggestion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah now presiding [Mr. 
Rid in the chair] has sent to me a proposed amendment, which 
I think will clarify this matter to some extent, and will satisfy 
those who are opposing this portion of the amendment on ac- 
count of the words “State authority.” The proposed amend- 
ment is “duly constituted Federal authority or State authority, 
utilized by the Federal Government in the discharge of its func- 
tions and in the exercise of its authority in connection with the 
prosecution of the war.” 

That eliminates all possibility of trying to legislate concerning 
State authority, separate and distinct from its being utilized as 
an agent by the Federal authority in the prosecution of the war; 
and I would suggest that amendment to the chairman of the 
committee, It would simplify that; it would do precisely. what 
undouhtedly it was the intent of the committee to do and leave 
no doubt as to the meaning of the proposed law. ~ 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I was not addressing myself 
to the proposal to eliminate State authority, although I am 
in favor of climinating it, and I have an amendment on my 
table looking to that end; but I supposed we were discussing 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia, the 
substance of which is to insert a further qualification of au- 
thority, namely, “lawful.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. “Act or order.“ t 

Mr. CUMMINS. Defining authority by the term “lawful 
act.” I believe that is just what the language employed by 
the committee must be interpreted to mean, and I see no. occa- 
sion for changing it in the way suggested by the Senator froin 
Georgia. 

But there is a great reason, a very sound and persuasive 
reason, for eliminating State authority. I was out of the 
Chamber for a few moments, and it may be the reasons I have 
in mind have already been given. They are, first, that for 
the Federal Government to undertake to prosecute those who 
incite disobedience of a State law will provoke an endless 
conflict of jurisdiction and will lead rather to the immunity 
of criminals than to their proper punishment. But that is 
not all. 

The chief reason is this: The Federal Government could not 
become responsible for the legislation of the States. The 
States may pass laws in connection with the war which the 
Federal Government does not want to enforce at all and which 
it may regard as inimical to the prosecution of the war. It 
would be a most absurd position for our country to take, to 
instruct our peace officers to enforce a State law of to punish 
one for inciting disobedience to such law which, in our opinion, 
or in the judgment of the Department of Justice, might tend 
to help the enemy rather than to help the United States. Un- 
questionably the words “State authority“ ought to be stricken 
from the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. The amendment does not say anything about 
a State law; it says “State authority.” A sheriff represents 
Stute authority; he is a State official, but he is intrusted with 
the execution of certain phases of tho draft law. In executing 
the draft law, does not the Senator think that the sheriff, u 
State authority, ought to be protected? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is Federal authority; it is not State 
authority. A State officer may execute a Federal law, and for 
the time being he becomes the agent of the General Government, 
The words “State authority,” however, have a very much 
broader meaning than the execution of a Federal law through 
State agencies. The words embrace all State laws and all 
State orders issued under State legislation; and, as I remarked 
a moment ago, we might find ourselves not only in a conflict 
of jurisdiction and power with the officers of the State but we 
might find ourselves in the position of being compelled to 
enforce a law which, in the judgment of Congress, in the judg- 
ment of the President, and in the judgment of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, tends rather to weaken the country than to 
strengthen it in the war now in progress. I hope that for the 
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time being, anyhow, these words will be stricken out and that 
we will from time to time adopt specifically only “State laws 
in connection with the war” or “‘ State authority for the prose- 
cution of the war,’ which, in our judgment, will have the 
tendency which we desire to enforce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Californin. Mr. President, last week, 
very imperfectly and very inadequately, I called attention to 
the specific language embraced within the committee amend- 
ment, and then expressed some views tentatively upon that 
language. This morning, upon reflection, I am confirmed in 
the views I then expressed, and while I may not have legally 
presented every argument nor have presented \ogically any legal 
argument in respect to that particular language, nevertheless, I 
feel that that language thus inserted in the amendment is 
language—and I speak with some feeling and some emphasis— 
that we ought not to enact in this bill and that ought not to be 
applicable to the American citizen at this time. I read again 
the specific clause: 
or shall utter, print, write, or publish any language calculated to 
incite or inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State 
authority in connection with the prosecution of the war. 

I have this morning askel a number of my colleagues what 
they understood by the word “authority,” in line 6, page 3. 
Some have responded that authority“ meant a specific entity 
of the Government, which uuder law or under legal appoint- 
ment might be exercising certain functions in connection with 
the war. Others have said that “authority” means a specific 
official created either by law or in some legal fashion who in 
connection with the war is exercising certain functions. I do 
not care which definition may be the accurate one; in either 
event this power is not only dangerous, but it is utterly sub- 
versive of everything which we have believed in the past; and 
it is a power which I fear we are according only under the 
hysteria of the moment and because of passing daily events. 

I read this morning, Mr. President, the language of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who presides over the Bureau of Public 
Information, Mr. George Creel. I read that he stated, as has 
been adverted to upon the floor during this debate, that he 
thanked God that this Nation was not prepared when we entered 
the war a year ago. I can imagine and you may imagine, too, 
the answer of the fathers and the mothers of this land whose 
sons have gone over the sea and who to-day are in the trenches 
of France with six brief months of preparation—six brief 
months against a lifetime of preparation of their foes. These 
fathers and mothers answer, just as you and I. I am sure, 
answer this remarkable „utterance of a “duly constituted au- 
thority ” of the United States; we answer him, “If you thank 
God that our boys were unprepared when they entered this war, 
we feel that you are not fit at this particular time to par- 
ticipate in the prosecution of this war in any regard.” Now, 
the pith and the point, as applied to this bill, is what? Yes- 
terday a duty constituted authority of the United States Goy- 
ernment thanked God that we were not prepared a year ago. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. I hold no brief for Mr. Creel; I have sym- 
pathized with a good many of the criticisms that have been 
made against him or against the bureau of which he is the 
nend 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I yield to a 
question of the distinguished Senator, but I do not yield now for 
any debate. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to be permitted, at least, to 
say this, that I think what immediately follows the statement 
quoted by the distinguished Senator from California in Mr. 
Creel’s address ought to be read in simple justice to Mr. Creel, 
for he states why he was glad we were unprepared, namely, that 
in being unprepared we were simply following the traditions of 
this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is that statement in defense 
of Mr. Creel what the distinguished Senator wished to say? 

Mr. STERLING. That is what I wished to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would not, Mr. President, do 
an injustice even to Mr. George Creel, and I would not in any 
aspect at all suggest anything that might in any degree be 
thought to be unfair to Mr. Creel. As I recall his address— 
and if 1 do not state it accurately the Senator from South 
Dakota may correct me in that regard, and I will be glad of 
the correction—after his remarkable asseveration that he 
thanked God that this country was not prepared a year ago he 
said that he made that particular statement—I am speaking 
only substantially and not accurately—because the traditions of 


our Republie have always been those of unpreparedness prac- 
tically, and that to have been prepared at that time would have 
violated all of those things which we had before held dear. 
Substantially 1 have stated, have I not, what followed? 


Mr. STERLING. I think so. That is according to my recol- 
lection. I have sent for the paper. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And when the paper arrives 
I shall be delighted to have the Senator, at the conelusion of 
my very brief remarks, rend what he desires. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the point to which I was adverting and the point that I 
desire to make in respect to this bill is this: 

Yesterday a duly constituted authority of the United States 
Government indulged in a statement with which many of us are 
at wide variance. Now, you may assume it to be a personal 
statement yesterday, if you desire; but let us assume for the 
sake of the argument that in the Official Bulletin, presided over 
by Mr. George Creel, a similar statement is made, and under 
all the authority and with all the prestige that his appointment 
gives to him and with all the authority and with all the prestige 
that are accorded to him by virtue of what has been described 
as the official publication of the United States Government, he 
says to the people of the United States that he thanks God, and 
this publication says that it thanks God, that we were unpre- 
pared a year ago when we entered the war. Why, denuncia- 
tion of that statement—denunciation as all of us or some of us 
may denounce it in the future—denunciation of the individual 
who is the duly constituted authority hereafter would subject 
you, under the terms of this bill, to 20 years’ imprisonment, 
ang there is not any other way at all that you can read this 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield, sir. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am interested in the Senator’s remarks, 
generally speaking, but particularly as they tie in with the 
provisions of this bill. For my information will the Senator 
tell me whether or not Mr. Creel is a duly constituted Federal 
authority, and what statute constitutes him such? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. He is a duly constituted Fed- 
eral authority, named such by an Executive order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. And drawing a salary from the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; not only that, but he has 
all the earmarks of a public official, in that he draws his salary 
regularly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. But, of course, Mr. President, the Senator 
recognizes that for an authority to be duly constituted within 
the meaning of this act he must be constituted as such by 
Congress. ` 

Mr. PENROSE. Why, certainly not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh,-I think the Senator is 
quite in error. Does the Senator contend that Mr. George 
SEN is not a duly constituted Federal agent or authority 
to-day? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Why, of course I do, Mr. President, unless 
he is created by a statute or unless n statute authorizes the 
President to appoint such an official. Of course I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Well, if he is not a duly con- 
stituted authority to-day, and this publication is not a duly 
constituted Federal authority, there is room, then, for the At- 
torney General’s office to discharge its functions beyond the 
enactment of laws of this sort. I think the Senator from Dela- 
ware, upon reflection, will admit that he is in error. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to ask him a question? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If Mr. Creel is not a duly consti- 
tuted authority or administrative officer of the Government, 
how can anybody use public funds to pay him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, in answer to 
the Senator from Georgia I will say that that is a peculiar sort 
of psychological phenomenon for the solution of which we 
would have to refer him, I think, to Mr. Creel. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, may I suggest that the Con- 
gress gave to the President a large sum of money to use in his 
discretion, and the President, I take it, is employing Mr. Creel 
in some sort of capacity under the authority to spend that 
money ; but I should like some Senator who has been constantly 
talking on this floor about Mr. Creel and his authority—and 
there have been many of them doing it—to tell me, for my in- 
formation, where this authority came from. Of course, they 
could tell me to go and get it myself, but I do not know where 
to get it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I will endeavor 
to enlighten the Senator. I read the Executive order: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


I hereby create 2 Committee on Public Information, to be composed 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and a civilian, who shall be charged with the executive direction 
of the committee. As civilian chairman of the committee I appoint Mr. 
George Creel. The Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and the 
of the Navy are authorized each to detail an officer or officers 
to the work of the committee. 


APRIL 14, 1917. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, if I may make an observa- 
tion, that does not prove to me at all that Mr. Creel is a Federal 
authority. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that here 
a week or so ago, or perhaps three or four weeks ago, the 
President was reported in the newspapers to have appointed 
some man, whose name I can not recall—his profession was 
that of a sculptor—to make some investigations in connection 
with the aircraft program. The President could, of course, do 
that. It was a perfectly voluntary officer that he made there, 
but certainly not a duly constituted Federal authority; and it 
seems to me, so far as I have seen up to this time, that Mr. 
Creel is in the same category. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I am sure that 
on reflection, as I said a moment ago, the Senator from Delaware 
will realize his error. He certainly, I know, does not deny the 
validity of the order of the President of the United States; and 
I fear that if he did deny it, after the passage of this bill, he 
would be liable to 20 years’ imprisonment in the State prison. 
So if denials are to be uttered concerning an Executive order, 
or any order at all, they better be made upon the floor of the 
Senate prior to the passage of this particular measure, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. I wish to inquire if there can be any doubt about 
the President 6f the United States being a Federal authority; 
and if you were to deny his act in appointing Mr. Creel and 
creating this Committee on Public Information, would you not 
bring yourself squarely within the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly, Mr. President; and 
when the Senator from Delaware, after the passage of this bill, 
denies the authority of the President to make this order, if he 
denies it—when he denies the authority of Mr. Creel—he might 
therefore “inflame resistance” to that distinguished Federal 
authority and thus bring himself squarely within the provisions 
of this measure and be subject to prosecution and to possible 
disgrace and imprisonment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion?- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I have heard a number of Senators on the floor 
refer to the fact that after the passage of the bill Senators 
would have to be careful for fear of incurring the penalties of 
the bill, as the distinguished Senator from California just now 
stated. How can the Senator make that assertion when he 
knows, of course, quite as well as I do, or even better, that the 
Constitution of the United States says that for no utterance here 
in this body shall any Senator be held to answer anywhere else? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, Mr. President, I do not 
assume that any Senator in this body, if he has the courage to 
criticize after the passage of this bill will stand upon his Sena- 
terial privilege; and I assume, therefore, that if any Member 
of this body or any Member of Congress shall see fit to criticize, 
he will eriticize just as freely upon the hustings or upon the 
stump—just as freely in any forum that there is in the United 
States—as in the United States Senate; and it was upon that 
theory that I made the suggestion that I did in reply to the 


Wooprow WILSON. 


Senator. from Delaware. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

‘Mr. REED. Perhaps the Senator from California is not more 
interested in preserving liberty of speech to the Senate than he 
is in preserving liberty of speech to the American people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, there, as usual, 
the Senator from Missouri has given the apt and the absolute 
answer. As he says, not only ought we to preserve liberty of 
speech to Members of the Congress of the United States, but 
liberty of speech is just as dear and just as sacred to those less 
fortunate beings who do not constitute a part of the Congress of 
the United States. 2 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator certainly does 
not mean disloyal U. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. By no means do I mean dis- 
loyal speech, and I am not speaking of disloyalty now. I am 
speaking of the right to speak as a man sees fit, legitimately and 
justly and loyally. Does the Senator intend to imply that when 
I oppose an utterance of the Committee on Public Information, 
when I say that the head of that duly constituted authority can 
not indulge for me an expression that he thanks God our boys 


were unprepared when they went to war, in uttering that, and 


uttering it with all the emphasis and all the power and all the 
vigor that I possess, I am uttering a disloyal sentiment? 
Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Then there is no difference be- 


tween the Senator from North Carolina and myself in that 
regard, Mr. President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no difference except as to loyalty 
or disloyalty, and that is the keynote and the basis of this bill. 
Disloyalty is the whole thing in this bill. It is all surrounded by 
the word “ disloyalty.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Ah, Mr. President, but the 
word does not appear at all in this particular matter, and it is 
not the keynote of the particular clauses to which I am ad- 
verting. I will read them again. There is neither loyalty nor 
disloyalty suggested in these phrases. The language—which, 
I repeat, we do not seem indeed to have comprehended fully—is: 
shall utter, print, write, or publish any lan ge calculated to incite 
or inflame resistance to any duly constituted Federal or State authority 
in connection with the prosecution of the war. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am not a defender of Mr. 
George Creel—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, he does not enter into the 
discussion except by way of example. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But does the Senator think that anything he 
said would inflame resistance to any duly constituted authority? 
Is that the point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I beg the Senator’s pardon? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not exactly understand the Senator. 
Does what he said in reference to what Mr. Creel said mean 
that under the language he has read that would inflame resist- 
ance to any duly constituted Federal authority? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I have made it 
plain twice. I shall be delighted for the third time to repent it 
to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator and I do not differ as to free 
speech about matters of loyalty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I say to you that when this 
Official Bulletin shall utter such a sentiment as Mr. Creel ut- 
tered yesterday, if you consider the Official Bulletin a duly 
constituted Federal authority, or when Mr. Creel shall per- 
sonally utter it, if you consider him then a duly constituted 
Federal authority, in either case if an individual shall denounce 
what he says, shall in terms that he may see fit to use refer 
to it in language that may be even abusive, he is then doing 
something that brings him within this law, because his lan- 
guage—abusive, denunciatory, or otherwise, as you may suggest 


it to be—is “ calculated to inflame resistance” to that particular 


authority, and that particular authority is acting in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hate to disagree with the 
Senator, but I think that is a very narrow construction. Any- 
thing that I might say upon the streets in the way of denouncing 
George Creel for a statement like that certainly would not make 
me amenable under this law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, let us carry it 
to another illustration. Let me ask the Senator first this 
question: If the Senator believed that I was right in the con- 
struction which he says he thinks is erroneous, would he not 
agree with me that that provision of the law ought not to be 
here? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; I think it ought to be 
here, because it is intended to cover those cases, and I do not 
know how else you could cover cases where men, as I have 
read into the Record two or three times, stand upon the street 
corners and denounce the Government and the flag and the Con- 
stitution and urge people to resist the draft and not to buy 
liberty bonds. That is the whole idea of this bill, and that is 
all there is in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
then state it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it is stated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I repeat my question, inas- 
much as the Senator is upon his feet. Let us concede that I 
may be in error in the construction I put upon the bill. Assum- 
ing it, however, to be the proper construction, you would not 
want the measure then to stand, would you? 


If that is the idea of the bill, 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to construe it in that way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Oh, well, Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Senator does not desire to answer the query, 
his very mode of answering, I take it, may be assumed to be 
conclusive of his position. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think probably I am very 
dull, but I can not exactly understand the position the Senator 
takes. That is the reason why I asked him the question most 
respectfully. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have such profound respect 
for the Senator from North Carolina that I admit, and admit 
contritely and willingly, that the fault rests with me in my 
mode of expression. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I have such profound respect for the great 
ability and eloquence of the Senator that, while otherwise I 
would not have interrupted him, I would have paid no atten- 
tion to his argument. I desired to have his views upon this 
matter repeated, because I could not understand how he could 
get off from this bill as he has. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I have eudeavored to follow the argument of 
the distinguished Senator from California. I understand the 
Senator to suggest that the word “authority” in the bill may 
have two meanings; it may refer either to the law or the 
order, or it may refer to the officer who executes the law or the 
order. It has occurred to me that the Senator has not really 
given us a very clear idea of his notion of the word “ resist- 
ance ” in the bill. Are we to understand that the Senator from 
California desires to have the liberty to go out and teach and 
urge and incite resistance to any law or any order or any officer 
charged with the execution of a law or an order? Is that what 
the Senator from California desires? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I do not think 
the distinguished Senator had any such view, and if he received 
any such impression from the language that I uttered, let us 
assume that he did not hear all that was said. p 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What I say to you is this: 
That this expression, “language calculated to incite or inflame 
resistauce“ 

Mr. WALSH. “ Resistance,” “ resistance.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Of course; but any language 
which will cause opposition, and which will, as the individual 
who is affected may assert, impede, is, of course, language cal- 
culated to incite or inflame resistance.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will ask the Senator to par- 
don me for a minute. If a particular order shall be given by 
any department that is in process of execution, and if anybody 
shall denounce that particular order—perhaps denounce it in 
unmeasured terms—so that there arises a contrariety and a 
division of opinion concerning that order, and it is made some- 
what difficult of application subsequently, it is obvious that the 
language that is thus used, that causes this particular state of 
affairs, is language “ calculated to incite or inflame resistance.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the argument of the Senator is upon the 
use of the word “calculated.” I understood that “intended ” 
had been substituted for that word yesterday. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, as 
he was not here yesterday, I will state that “intended” was 
substituted for “ calculated,” in line 24, page 2, and ought to be 
substituted here, of course. 

Mr. WALSH. I am quite sure that the Senator from Idaho 
intended that it should be substituted. 

Mr. BORAH. It is my intention, of course, to "have it sub- 
stituted here, too, as soon as I can get to it. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. But even that does not alter 
the effect. It improves infinitely the verb, and “intended” is 


an infinitely better word for use than “calculated” in that con- 
nection; but it does not alter the result or the effect, because 
the intent would be gathered, of course, from the specific act 
that is done and the specific words that are spoken. 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Call- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to ask the Senator a question, be- 
cause with him I am most anxious to see that this bill is 
amended in such a way as fo obviate the objections that have 
been made. I wish to ask the Senator if it will not remove his 
objection if the words “duly constituted Federal or State au- 
thority ” should be stricken out, in the sixth line, so that it 
would read as follows, with these words inserted : 

Shall willfully— 

I understand “ willfully " has béen written into the statute— 

Shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish any language intended 
to incite or inflame resistance to— 

Now, these are the new words— 
the United States, or to promote the cause of its enemies. 

Moru not those words obviate the objection that has been 
made? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think in practically full 
degree those words would overcome the objections I have en- 
deavored to point out. 

Mr. KNOX. Then, if I understand the Senator from North 
Carolina correctly, as that is the purpose for which the bill has 
been prepared, the suggestion will meet with his approval, and 
we might come to a right understanding upon this section. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator from California a 
question ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the words “any legal act or lawful 
order” were inserted right before the word “any,” in line 5, 
would not that correct the difficulty which the Senator has so 
ably pointed out and in which I agree with him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not think so. I think it 
would present a limitation which would be incalculably different 
from the language at present used, but nevertheless I think the 
fault would still remain. Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from North Carolina to the proposed amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and inasmuch as he may accept 
that amendment, I leave this matter for the present with him. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I will be glad to consider it. I want to 
say to the Senator from California, since I have understood his 
question, conceding what he says to be true and, of course, I 
differ from him, I think the point would be met. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Then the Senator from North 
Carolina can not vote for this bill under those circumstances, 
and before the day passes I trust I may demonstrate to him that 
fact. 


Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the Senator from Penn- - 


sylvania has offered an amendment to this particular pro- 
vision? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment to the 
amendment pending. There was a suggested amendment by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I wish he would 
have the amendment suggested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania read from the desk. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I hope we will dispose of one amendment 
before we get three or four more before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that there 
is an amendinent to the amendment pending, and the suggested 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania would not be in 
order; but for the information of the Senate the Secretary 
will read it, not as an amendment but as a suggested one, to be 
considered later. 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, after the words “ resistance to,” 
near the end of the line, the Senator from Pennsylvania would 
insert the words “the United States or to promote the cause of 
its enemies,“ so that it will read: 


Or shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish any language cal- 
culated to incite or inflame resistance to the United States or to pro- 
mote the cause of its enemies. 


Mr. KNOX. Strike out “in connection with the prosecution 
of the war.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And strike out “any duly consti- 
tuted Federal or State authority.” - 

Mr. KNOX. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withdraw my suggested amend- 
ment and very much prefer the suggested amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I will give way to his amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. In connection with the amendment which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania offers I want to offer this amend- 
ment, so that it may go with it. Strike out the word “ caleu- 
lated” and insert the word“ intended.” 

Mr. KNOX. That has been done. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it has not been done. 

Mr. KNOX. I understood that had been done. 

Mr. BORAH. I give notice of that amendment. 
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Mr. KNOX. I had adopted the idea, because it was written 
in my bill here. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is on the other page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Idaho to the amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 5, strike out the word “ cal- 
culated " and insert in lieu the word “ intended.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho to strike out the word 
“ calculated,” in line 5, and insert the word “ intended.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania offers the following amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 5, beginning with the word 
“any,” the last word in the line, strike out the words “any 
duly constituted Federal or State authority in connection with 
the prosecution of the war’ and in lieu of those words insert 
“the United States or to promote the cause of its enemies.” 

Mr, OVERMAN. Let it be read as it would read if amended. 

The Secretary. So that if amended it would read, beginning 
in line 4: 

Or shall wilifully utter, print, write, or publish any language in- 
tended to incite or inflame resistance to the United States or to pro- 
mote the cause of its enemies. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania why he seeks to eliminate the State as distin- 
guished from the United States? 

Mr. KNOX. I think the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CVstztiNs! 
gave the most complete answer to that a few moments ago. 
Perhaps the Senator from California did not hear him. We 
can not properly legislate to protect the laws or the authority of 
the States. The States are complete and sovereign within them- 
selves; they make their own legislation and they enforce it. 
We have no function to perform in that connection. It tends 
to inextricable confusion to insert that language in this meas- 
ure, in my judgment. That has been expressed by the Senator 
from Iowa here this morning. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In addition to what the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania said, this should apply particularly to local officers in 
Illinois, many of them who are dilatory or timid in the perform- 
ance of their duties now under State laws. If such a measure 
were embodied here they would pass up their responsibility 
still further and would give that as a reason why they were 
not performing their local duties. 

The complaint of the local officers throughout my country, 

. especially in Madison County, to which I was referring yester- 
day, is the passing of responsibility from one officer or authority 
to another, The sheriff of Madison County is wholly incapable 
of performing his duty, even if he were possessed of all the 
moral backing of the Government. He was elected on a basis 
of not executing the laws of that State. He could not be elected 
probably by his constituency to which he appeals upon any other 
platform. It happened that in the division of the vote he had a 
high vote in that county. With such a provision in a bill of this 
kind, matured into an act of Congress, he would say at once let 
the Government enforce these State laws. It would be so in 
keeping with his desire that like human nature in its wenkness 
when it is not backed up by a different personality it would be a 
standing excuse of the constabulary or the sheriff forces in many 
States charged with the preservation of law and order to say 
“Take it to Washington.” That would keep them out of trouble. 

To my mind, based upon local conditions, that is an additional 
reason to the very strong one offered by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Knox] that this amendment should practically 
be allowed to remain in the form in which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania moves it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania how he construes the language “resistance to the United 
States.” This is a penal statute and must be construed strictly. 
Suppose an orator on the street, as has happened, should make 
a speech appealing to the people against the draft and urging 
them to resist the draft, would that be against the United States? 

Mr. KNOX. Without doubt. In my judgment, it would be 
resistance to the United States, or it would be calculated to incite 
resistance to the United States to argue against the lawfulness 
or the propriety or obedience to any statute of the United States 
or any lawfully authorized order by the United States. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then as a penal statute that would be con- 
strued as being against the United States. 

Mr. KNOX. I have not the slightest doubt about it at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am inclined to think so. I merely wanted 
to get the Senator's view. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if a 
United States marshal were seeking to execute a warrant or 
seeking to execute an order properly issued by authority and 


anyone should incite resistance to the execution of the order, 
would that come within this statute as it will be enacted? 

Mr. KNOX. I think so, without doubt. I call the Senator's 
attention to the principle lnid down in the Field case, as show- 
ing to what extent the authority of the United States goes and 
in what remote and collateral matters it is regarded as resist- 
ance to the authority of the United States to interfere with 
the operations of any of its functions or of officials who are 
executing lawfully those functions. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree with that interpretation and 
that view of it. To resist any officer of the United States in 
— discharge of his duty under the law is to resist the United 

tates. 

Mr. KNOX. That is it exactly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I think the suggestion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is a very meritorious one. It 
seems to me to meet the situation that I have in mind as it was 
required to be met. If I have caught the point, the Senator 
would object to the language of the amendment suggested by 
the committee. I think it does not contain those things which 
to Senators geem objectionable. I think the Senate might very 
well adopt the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to the amendment of the committee. 

5 7 CALDER. May the amendment to the amendment be 
read 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The Secrerany. On page 8, lines 5, 6, and 7, strike out the 
words “any duly constituted Federal or State authority in 
connection with the proseention of the war” and insert in 
lieu “the United States or to promote the cause of its ene- 
mies,” so that, if amended, that portion of the section will read: 

Or shall willfally utter, print, write, or publish any language intended 
to incite or inflame resistance to the United States or to promote the 
cause of its enemies. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer the following amendment, which I 
think will probably be accepted by the Senator in charge of the 
bill. In line 5 1 move to strike out the words “or inflame” 
and insert in lieu thereof “provoke or encourage,” so that it 
will read: 

Or shall willfally utter, print, write, or publish any language intended 
to incite, provoke, or encourage resistance to the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that is included in the language of 
the bill, and I accept the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRANCE. I offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 18, in the committee amend- 
ment, after the word “ whoever,” the second word in the line, 
insert the words “either citizen or alien“; on page 2, line 19, 
strike out the words “profane, scurrilous”; on page 2, line 
20, strike out the words “ contemptuous or abusive,” so that the 
amendment will read: 

And whoever, either citizen or allen, when the United States is at 
war, shall utter, print, write, or publish any disloyal language about 
the form of government of the United States, or the Constitution of 
the United States, or the soldiers or sailors of the United States, or 
the flag of the United States, or the uniform of the Army or Navy of 
the United States, or any language calculated to bring the form of 
government of the United States or the Constitution— 

And so forth. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
he has incorporated in his amendment the words “ soldiers or 
sailors” as they occur in line 22, where that language has 
been changed to “ military or naval forces.” 

Mr. FRANCE. I will say in that connection I was merely 
quoting the section as printed. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator ought to modify his amend- 
ment in that respect. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can not understand the 
reason for adding the words “ either citizen or alien,” because 
undoubtedly they are already covered by the bill. Why specify 
either citizen or alien? It says “ whoever,” and that means 
anyone; it does not make any difference whether a citizen or 
alien under the bill as written. I do not see why we should 
specify and add those words. 

Mr. FRANCE. That is perhaps a legitimate criticism, and I 
shall be very glad to have my amendment modified to that 
extent. 

I merely wish to say in connection with the amendment which 
I have offered that there is something in the very natures of 
liberty-loving, English-speaking men which has always caused 
them to demand the right to grumble at their Government, 
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to criticize it, perhaps even to abuse it, while loving it and 
loyal to it and ready to die for it. Therefore I have offered 
this amendment, which merely changes the language so that it 
prevents publishing anything disloyal. I trust that the amend- 
ment will be slopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the bill had better 
remain as it is. I do not think that part of the amendment is 
at all necessary, but is surplusage, which adds the words “ either 
citizen or alien,” because anyone in this country living here is 
subject to that part of the law without specifying whether he is 
an alien or not. It has been held by the Supreme Court that 
aliens may commit the crime of treason in this country, and the 
fact that they are aliens does not exclude them from the juris- 
diction of our courts and the control of our law. Therefore that 
part of the amendment is unnecessary. 

Eliminating the other words which the amendment seeks to 
eliminate“ profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive ”—it 
seems to me, narrows it unnecessarily. I hope the amendment 
wilt not be adopted. 

Mr. FRANCE. I am willing to modify my amendment by 
omitting the words “ either citizen or alien.” 

Mr. REED. I should like to have the amendment read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair), The 
Secretary will again read the amendment to the amendment. 

The Secnerany. On page 2, line 19, strike out the words 
“ profane, scurrilous’; on page 2, line 20, strike out the words 
“contemptuous or abusive.” 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator 
from Maryland, if adopted, would expressly permit people to use 
profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive language about 
the form of government of the United States, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or the military or naval forces of the 
United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform 
of the Army or Navy, if such language did not quite amount 
to positive disloyalty. It is a mystery to me why anybody 
would want to extend the privilege to people of using profane, 
scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive language about our form 
of government, or Constitution, or Army or Navy, or the flag in 
time of war. 

As was so aptly said yesterday by the distinguished and 
able Senator from Minnesota IMr. NELSON], suppose a man, 
when the liberty loan was being raised, would get up and in 
a loud voice abuse the United States flag and say, Damn 
that dirty rag.“ That might not be construed by a court to be 
disloyal to the Government, but why should we want to legislate 
here to permit such language? I can not comprehend why we 
should do anything of that kind. There is much language which 
is profane, scurrilous, or abusive which might not be construed 
by the court to be disloyal, but it ought not to be used about 
the flag and the form of government or the Constitution or the 
Army or Navy in time of war; and if used, it would provoke 
riots, mobs, and lynchings just as much as if it were positively 
disloyal. 

I hope the amendment to the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. FRANCE, Mr. President, I do not care to enter into any 
discussion of the subject of free speech. I will say, however, 
that perhaps a consideration of the history of the whole doc- 
trine of free speech and of a free press might enlighten the 
Senator where he is not now enlightened. 

Mr. MYERS. I have no doubt the Senator can culighten me 
on very much, and I should like to be enlightened upon this 
amendment. 

Mr. FRANCE. I am not surprised that the Senator can not 
understand what I had in mind, for it is impossible for me to 
understand what he had in mind when he yoted against the 
right, which the courts have for many years guaranteed to free 
citizens, both in the mother country and in our own land, to 
speak “what is true, with good motives and for justifiable 
aims.” When the Senator would vote away the right of a 
citizen to speak “ what is true, with good intent, with good mo- 
tives, und for justifiable ends,” I am not surprised he can not 
understand my position. 

Mi. MYERS. I should like to answer that inquiry. I do not 
believe in permitting that right, even if expressing the truth, to 
be exercised in disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
abusive, obscene, or vile language about the Constitution, the 
forin of government, or the flag. or the Army or Navy. If the 
riglit of free speech is criticizing in respectful and decent lan- 
gunge, then people ought to have the right to speak the truth, 
but not in such language as is prohibited in this bill. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I was one of those who voted 
against the adoption of the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland IMr. France] with reference to speaking the truth, 
the right of liberty of speech, the right of speaking the truth. 
He has just referred to the fact that he has not criticized the 


Senator from Montana now for voting-against this amendment, 
as he is one of those who yoted against the former amendment. 
I want to say to the Senator from Maryland thut if he offered 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, or the Golden Rule 
as an amendment to this bill, I would vote against it just upon 
the same principle that I voted against his first amendment and 
as I shall vote against this amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has about as much to do with this bill 
as the Lord’s Prayer would have to do with it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was on the committee that had 
this bill under consideration. I begged my associates repeatedly 
to modify its language. I then expressed the fear that the bill 
in some respects might be so broad as to impinge upon the lib- 
erties of the citizen. I was overruled in the committee. But, 
Mr. President, I am unable to escape the fear I then entertained 
and expressed. With the general purposes of this legislation I 
am in absolute accord. With the desire to promote the stability 
of our Government during this great conflict I am in the most 
hearty sympathy. But frequently men fail to accomplish their 
purpose by attempting measures too extreme. Often the best 
way to defeat a good object is to go about it in an intemperate 
manner. ` 

Repressive measures frequently promote opposition. It has 
been often said that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church.” Applied politically the aphorism may be thus ren- 
dered. Unjust and repressive acts are the food of anarchy. I 
venture to ask the attention of the Congress to a bit of history 
that is often referred to, and yet is, I fear, about to be disre- 
garded. ' 

I refer to the alien and sedition law. I read it. I want Sena- 
tors who are here to take the pending bill in their hands and see 
how closely we are paralleling the old alien and sedition act. I 
desire, then, to review very briefly the comments of some great 
authorities upon that act I hope Senators will comply with my 
request to take the amendment which we are now considering in 
hand, the general amendment which was offered in the com- 
mittee, and parallel it with the sedition act of July 14, 1798. 

The sedition act was as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That if any person shall write, print, 
utter, or publish, or shall cause or procure to be written, printed, 
uttered, or published, or shall knowingly and willingly assist or aid 
in writing, printing, uttering, or publishing 

Notice— 


any false, seandalous, and malicious — 5 or writings against the 
Government of the United States, or either House of the Congress of 
the United States, or the President of the United States, with intent 
to defame the said Government or either House of the said Congress 
or the said President, or to bring them, or either of them, into vipat 0 
or disrepute, or to excite against them, or either or any of them, the 
hatred of the good people of the United States, or to stir up sedition 
within the United States or to excite any unlawful combinations 
therein for opposing or resisting— 

Now, observe the parallel— 


any Inw of the United States, or any uct of the President of the 
United States, done in pursuance of any such law, or of the powers 
in him vestel by the Constitution of the United States, or to resist, 
oppose. or defent any such law or act, or to aid, encourage, or abet any 
bostile designs of any foreign nation against the United States, their 
people or Government, then such pentod, being thereof convicted before 
any court of the United States N thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding 82, and by imprisonment not 
excceding two years. 

The more you study that statute the more you will see that 
it embraces the very things covered in this proposed statute, 
the difference being, however, that a conviction under the old 
sedition law would have been much more difficult than under the 
proposed statute, because the old sedition law required that 
everything that was done should be done maliciously and 
falsely, whereas the proposed act omits both of those important 
qualifying terms. 

Moreover—and I call especial attention to the fact that a 
few moments since the Senator from Maryland [Mr. FRANCE] 
offered an amendment, which was defeated by a majority of 
two votes, to the effect that there might be given in defense the 
truth of the statement made, provided always that the accused 
should also show that the utterance to which he gave expression 
was made in good faith—the old alien and sedition law, bad 
as it was, had this clause: 


And be it further enacted and declared, That if any person shall be 
prosecuted under this act for the writing or publishing nny libel afore- 
said, it shall be lawful for the defendant, upon the trial of the cause, 
to give in evidence in his defense the truth of the matter contained in 
the publiestion charged as a libel. And the jnry who shall try the 
cause shall have a right to determine the law und the fact, under the 
direction of the court, as in other cases. 


Does it not seem strange that we have just defented an 
amendment reserving a right which was reserved even in the 
abominated and execrated sedition law of 17987 Observe also 
that the amendment we defeated was more stringent than the 
sedition law, for it required that the accused should not only 
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prove the truth of his accusation but that he should prove 
that his intent and purpose was a good and loyal intent. 

Mr. President, perhaps I talk to deaf ears, but the day will 
come when the blunders and errors and mistakes that we make 
will all have to be tested out. So I am begging the Senate to 
give a little consideration to the experience of the past. 

I wish only to call attention to two authorities: First, to 
Cooley on Constitutional Limitations. Old Thomas M. Cooley, 
in my opinion, was during his lifetime the greatest living lawyer. 
He combined in a singular degree the wisdom of a statesman 
with the learning of a judge. He had this to say regarding the 
sedition law which I have just read to the Senate: 


At a common law it was indictable to puin anything against the 
Constitution of the country, or the established system of government. 
The basis of such a prosecution was the tendency of publications of this 
character to excite disaffection with the Government, and thus induce 
a revolutionary spirit. The law always, however, allowed a calm and 
temperate discussion of public events and measures, and recognized in 
every man a right to give every‘ public matter a candid, full, and free 
discussion. It was only when a publication went beyond this and 
tended to excite tumult that it became criminal. It can not be doubted, 
however, that the common-law rules on this subject were administered in 
many cases with great harshness, and that the courts in the interest of 
repression and at the instigation of the Government often extended 
them to eases not within their reasons. This was especially true during 
the long and bloody struggle with France, at the close of the last and 
the nning of the present century, and for a few subsequent years, 
until a rising public discontent with political 1 begun to 
lead to acquittals, and finally to abandonment of all such attempts to 
restrain the free expression of sentiments on public affairs. Such 
prosecutions have now altogether ceased in England. Like the censor- 
ship of the press, they have fallen out of the British constitutional 
system. “ en the press errs, it is by the press itself that its errors 
are left to be corrected. Repression has ceased to be the policy of 
rulers, and statesmen have at length fully realized the wise maxim of 
Lord Bacon, that the punishing of wits enhances their 8 and 
a forbidden writing is thought to be a certain spark of truth that fies up 
in the faces of them that seek to tread it gut.) 

We sball venture to express a doubt if the common-law principles 
on this subject can be considered as having been practically adopted in 
the American States. It is certain that no prosecutions could now be 
maintained in the United States courts for libels on the General Govern- 
ment, since those courts have no common-law jurisdiction, and there is 
now no statute. and never was except during the brief existence of the 
sedition law. which assumed to confer any such power. 

The sedition law was passed during the a istration of the elder 
Adams. when the fabric of government was still new and untried, 
and when many men seemed to think that the breath of heated party 
discussions might tumble it about their heads. Its constitutionality 
was always disputed by a large party, and its impolicy was beyond 
question, It had a direct tendency to produce the very state of things 
it sought to repress, 

That is the point I am trying to make here to-day. That, I 
venture to say, will be the very effect of this proposed law if we 
do not radically amend it. I continue to read: 


The prosecutions under it were instrumental, among other things, in 
the final overthrow and destruction of the party by which it was 
adopted, and it is impossible to conceive at the present time of any 
such state of things as would be likely to bring about its reenactment 
or the passage of any similar repressive statute. 


And we are in the very act of passing such a statute. 


When it Is among the fundamental principles of the Government that 
the people frame their own Constitution, and that in doing so they re- 
serve to themselves the power to amend it from time to time, as the 
public sentiment may change, it is difficult to conceive of any sound 
principle on which prosecutions for Iibels on the system of government 

based 


can be 


And that is all this proposed law is— 

xcept when they are made in furtherance of conspiracy with the evi- 
dent intent and 8 to excite rebellion and civil war. It is very 
easy to lay down a rule for the discussion of constitutional questions; 
that they are privileged, if conducted with calmness and temperance, 
and that they are not indictabie unless they go beyond the bounds o 
fair discussion. But what is calmness and temperance, and what is 
fair in the discussion of sup evils in the vernment? And if 
something is to be allowed “for a little feeling in men's minds,“ how 

t shall be the allowance NEA Moved of e 277 wa poran 

in proportion to the m. e 0 e evil as it appears to the pa 
3 it; must the question whether he has exceeded due bounds 
or not be tried by judge and jury, who may sit under different circum- 
stances from those under which he has spoken, or at least after the heat 
of the occasion has passed away, and who, ng none of the excite- 
ment themselves, may think it unreasonable that anyone else should 
ever have felt it? The dangerous character of such prosecutions would 
be the more glaring if aimed at those classes, who, not being admitted 
to a share in the Government, attacked the Constitution in the point 
which excluded them. 


As, for instance, the woman suffragists of to-day or our pro- 
hibition friends, who think the Constitution ought to be 
amended. 


Reading again: 

Sharp criticism, ridicule, and the exhibition of such feeling as a sense 
of injustice engenders, are to be expected from any disc on in these 
eases; but when the very classes who have established the exclusion 
as proper and reasonable are to try as judges and jurors the assaults 
made upon it, they will be very likely to enter upon the examination 
with a preconceived notion that such assaults upon their reasonable 
regulntions. must necessarily be unreasonable. 

f any such principle of repression should ever be recognized in the 
common law ‘of America, it might reasonably be anticipated that in 


times of high party excitement it would lead to prosecutions by the 


party in power, to bolster up wrongs, and sustain abuses and oppres- 


sions by crushing adverse criticism and discussion. The evil, indeed, 
could not be of long continuance; for, judging from experience, the re- 
action would be speedy, thorough, and effectual 


Mr. SHERMAN. What is the Senator reading? 

Mr. REED. Cooley on Constitutional Limitations. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Page Smoot 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Sterling 
Beckham ones, Wash. Phelan Stone 
Borah Kellogg Pittman Sutherland 
Calder King Poindexter Swanson 
Chamberlain Knox Ransdell Thomas 
rtis Lewis Reed Thompson 
Dillingham McCumber Robinson Tillman 
Fletcher McKellar Saulsbury Trammell 
France MeNary Shafroth Vardaman 
Gore Martin Sheppard Walsh 
Henderson New Sherman Warren 
Hitchcock Norris Shields Wolcott 
Hollis Overman Smith, Md. 
James Owen Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply wish to finish reading 
the excerpt from Judge Cooley and one or two other very brief 
authorities. Continuing, Judge Cooley says: 


But it would be no less a serious evil while it lasted, the direct 
tendency of which would be to excite discontent and to breed a rebel- 
lious spirit. Repression of full and free discussion is dangerous in any 
government resting upon the will of the people. 

The pepe can not fail to believe that they are deprived of rights 
and will be certain to become discontented when their discussion o 
public measures is sought to be circumscribed by the judgment of others 
upon their temperance or fairness. ta) Be be left at liberty to 
speak with the freedom which the magnitude of the supposed wrongs 
appears in thelr minds to demand; and if they exceed all the proper 
bounds of moderation the consolation must be that the evil likely to 
spring from the violent discussion will probably be less, and Its correction 
by public sentiment more speedy than if the terrors of the law were 
brought to bear to prevent the discussion. 

The English common-law rule which made libels on the Constitution 
or the Government indictable, as it was administered by the courts, 
seems to us unsuited to the condition and circumstances of the people 
of America, and therefore never to have been adopted in the several 
States. If we are correct in this, it would not be in the power of the 
State le; tures to pass laws which should make mere criticism of the 
Constitution or of the measures of government a crime, however sharp, 
unreasonable, and intemperate it might be. 


Mr. REED. I call attention to this language: 


The constitutional freedom of speech and of the press must mean a 
freedom as broad as existed when the Constitution which guarantees it 
was adopted, and it would not be in the power of the legislature to 
restrict It, unless it might be in those cases of publications injurious 
to private character or public morals or safety, which come strictly 
within the reasons of civil or criminal liability at the common law, 
but in which, nevertheless, the common law as we have adopted it 
failed to provide a remedy. 


Following this is a long statement by this great jurist, going 
more into detail, but I do not intend to take the time of the 
Senate to read it. Just for a moment I call attention to an 
excerpt from Judge Story, who, speaking of this same act, sala: 


There remain one or two other measures of a political nature whose 
constitutionality has been denied, but which, being of a transient char- 
acter, have left no permanent traces in the constitutional jurisprudence 
of the country. Reference is here made to the alien and sedition laws 

ssed in 1788, both of which were limited to a short duration and 

ired by their own limitation. One (the alien act) * The 

r (the sedition act) declared it to be a public crime, punishable 
with fine and imprisonment, for any persons unlawfully to combine and 
conspire together with intent to oppose any measure or measures of 
the United States— 


And so forth. k 
Notice that the requirement there was a conspiracy—a very 


pa 
ex 
0 


different thing from the individual act of a mau. I continue 
reading: 
or, with such intent, to counsel, advise, or attempt to procure any in- 


surrection, unlawful assembly, or combination; or to write, print, utter: 
or publish, or cause or procure to be written, * * or willingly 
to assist in writing, * * an false, scandalous, and malicious 
writing or writings against the Government of the United States, or 
either Heuse of Con , or the President, with intent to defame 
them, or bring them into contempt or disrepute, or to excite against 
them the hatred of the people— 


And so forth. 
And this final clause: 


It provided, however, that the truth of the writing or libel might be 
given in evidence, and that the jury which tried the cause should have 
u right to determine the law and the fact, under the direction of the 
court, as in other cases. 


I repeat that that right which was reserved in that abomi- 
nated and detested law is not in this proposed act, and we have 
just rejected an amendment reserving that right. So much 


faster do we travel than our ancestors, 
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Judge Story continues: 

The constitutionality of hoth the acts was assailed with great earnest- 
aes ability at the time, and was defended with equal masculine 

I pass over numerous comments upon the law, only pausing 
to call attention to a footnote: 

The allen and sedition acts were the immediate cause of the Vir- 
ginia resolutions ef December, 1798, and of the elaborate vindication 
of them, in t e celebrated report of the 7th of January, 1800. The 
learned wender will there find an ample exposition of the whole con- 
stitutlonnt objections. See also Fourth Jefferson's Correspondence— 

And so forth. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to produce those docu- 
ments, but all men know that it was these laws. obnoxious to 
our form of government. which produced a political revolution 
against which ousted the purty in power. 

From another footnote I read this: 

The alien aid sedition acts were, beyond all question, condemned by 
public sentiment; but that the condemnation, In the minds of any con- 
siderable number of the people, is piaced on the ground of want of 
constitutioual power is „ no means clear. The sedition 
act was clearly in the highest degree impolitic, and, as the prosecutions 
under it showed, was susceptible of being used for the purposes of 
oppression and terrorism, and these facts afford reason abundant for 
its condemnation. It was far from being as questionable in point of 
constitutional authority— : 

As upon the ground just mentioned. 

Mr. P'resitlent, at the risk of being misunderstood—and I 
often ani—I do not hesitate to say that extreme legislation is 
always a mistake, and this for the very good reason given by 
Judge Cooley. It produces the thing it is intended to prevent. 
Repressive legislation acts as an irritant to a mind already in- 
flamed against a Government for real or imaginary acts of 
oppression. I do not intend to further comment. I have done 
my duty by calling attention to the words of these great and 
wise men who spoke with that deliberation which can seldom be 
fully exercised save in the philosopher’s study, where the 
punorama of history may be calmly passed in review. 

This bill contains a provision that whoever shull speak con- 
temptuously of the Constitution of the United Stetes may be 
sent to the penitentiary for 20 years. Mr. President, I have 
been n defender of the Constitution of the United States in 
my poor and weak way ever since 1 have been old enough to 
tuke part in public discussions. I have defended it upon this 
floor; I have been a defender of the courts of my country 
when certain grent men who are now posing us the chief patriots 
of earth were going up and down the land declaring that there 
ought to be an appeal from the solemn decision of a court to 
a vote by the mob in the courthouse yard, when the seed was be- 
ing sown that has produced the I. W. W.'s of this country, when 
the dragon's teeth were being scattered abroad, from which 
there has sprung up an army of anarchists and other dangerous 
people who would destroy law and order. I am to-day the de- 
fender of the Constitution. If this bill were made to read, 
“whoever shall disloyally attack the Constitution,” I would 
have no objection to utter; but the language is, “ whoever shall 
speak contemptuously of the Constitution.” 

What is meant by “speaking contemptuously of the Consti- 
tution”? Is the woman in contempt of the Constitution who 
declares that it is an unjust Constitution because it does not 
give the right of suffrage to women? I am not a woman suf- 
fragist, but I assert the right of a woman or of a man to insist 
that the Constitution is unjust if they believe it to be unjust, 
provided always they seek only by lawful means to bring 
about a change and remain loyal citizens. I might also say that 
Senators upon this floor have spoken of the Constitution in 
what I regarded as somewhat contemptuous language. The 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] acknowledges 
the soft impeuchment and, in his usual pleasant and gracious 
manner, appropriates it to himself. 

Mr. LEWIS. As to certain features. 3 

Mr. REED. As to certain features, yes; but when you at- 
tack certain features of the Constitution you have attacked the 
Constitution. In that sense it is an entirety. I have heard 
Senntors upon this floor indulge in some very strong state- 
ments in regard to the Constitution, statements which it seemed 
to ine placed the Constitution in contempt, and yet I know that 
those Senators meant no more than to express an honest judg- 
ment, and that they were as loyal as I am, or as anyone else 
can be. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr., REED. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Pertinent to the phase of the question 
which the able Senator is now discussing, I desire to call his 
attention to the fact that only a very few years ago the able 


Senator from Mississippi, Mr. Money, addressed the Senate 
armed with an array of authorities and facts which challenged 
the admiration of every Senator who listened to him; he main- 
tained that the fifteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was not legally, constitutionally, adopted. His speech was 
made in support of a resolution calling upon the Department of 
Justice to test that fact. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Missouri, agreeing as I do with the able Senator from Missis- 
sippi who preceded me as an honored Member of this body, if 
I would come under the condemnation of the proposed statute 
if I should say on the stump that which learned Senators said 
in this Chamber? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. Not that I am sure that my illustration forti- 
fies the argument of the Senator from Missouri, but in order 
that the position I take may be understood, permit me to state 
that I have often said on this floer, and I have said in other 
places, that there were provisions of the Federal Constitution 
which I did not regard as advantageous to my country and 
which 1 felt were decided obstructions to its welfare—not that 
I spoke in contempt of it, not contemptuously, but, frankly, be- 
cause I have felt those provisions as construed have worked 
great injustice and ought to be amended. Let me illustrate to 
the Senator and say, in conclusion, that the provision that no 
State shall impair the obligation of a contract caused the 
courts to decide in the State of Wisconsin that a franchise ob- 
tained by a legislature confessed to have been bought neverthe- 
less was a contract, and. though it might have been obtained 
corruptly, that they could not go behind it, that the State could 
not impair it, merely because it was obtained through these 
legislators who were charged with being corrupt. In my own 
city of Chicago it was openly charged—the facts of which I 
shall not affirm or deny—that certain street railway franchises 
in the past were obtained by notorious, open debauchery; but 
the highest courts of my country restrained me as u law officer 
from making an attack upon those contracts in behalf of the 
State, and in one particular instance of Federal supremacy a 
Federal judge sent me to jail for 30 days—but I was busy in 
other duties and could not accommodate him at the time. But 
I only invite the attention of my eminent friend to the fact that 
I had to come to the Supreme Court of the United States to get 
that judgment reversed, however just it might have been to me 
under other circumstances. [Laughter.] That is what I mennt 
when from time to time I have said, in the presence of my able 
friend and distinguished lawyer, that there were many provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution that I feel in their operations 
work great injury to my Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if this bill is passed, und the 
Senator shall go upon the public streets, or any place where he 
does not have the immunity of this Chamber, and shall say 
what he has just now said, would he not be liable to arrest 
and imprisonment? I ask the question in all seriousness and 
in all kindliness. We are here endeavoring to frame a law, and 
we ought to frame a law that is wise and just, if we are 
capable of so doing. With the language the Senator hus just 
uttered I do not agree. I do not agree that our courts have 
gone as far as the Senator appears to think they have. and in 
cases where they have gone near that line I think the courts 
have themselves heen mistaken. Yet, when I say thut. I have 
only asserted that courts are human ond that courts err, We 
must therefore take into consideration the fact that human 
courts will enforee this statute. Perhaps they will enforce it 
in times of great excitement, when even courts are somewhat 
earried away by popular clamor. We ought to consider all 
such possibilities when we are enacting a law. 

Why, Mr. President, speaking of remarks about the Consti- 
tution. I happen to have before me the words of my friend the 
Senator from Illinois, whose loyalty no man can challenge. 
This is the statement, made during the discussion of the food 
bill: 


It will not serve to excuse our inactivity or defeat proposed methods 
because of the cry “ unconstitutional.” The people are not so much 
concerned about our Constitution us they are about our institutions. 


That is rather contemptuous language of the Constitution. 
The American people are in no mood— 
Now. notice— 
to allow an obsolete paper Constitution— 
Not just “a scrap of paper,“ but an “obsolete paper Consti- 
tution“ 


to defeat the preservation of the human constitution. Under the war 
powers of our Government the President commands, and the Congress 
directs the method of its performance. 
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I do not read that to eriticize my friend. In the exuberance 
of debate, and inspired doubtless by those poetie faculties which 
make the Senator in person so charming and in eloquence so 
resistless, I think he went a little further than he probably 
would if alone in his study with neither eyes to seduce nor ap- 
plause to excite he had undertaken to write down his sober 
opinion of the Constitution. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if my alluring friend will allow 
this interruption—— _ [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I could not do less. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will have him assured that my observations 
on certain provisions at that time were coolly calculated, de- 
liberately uttered, and now reaffirmed; but it was not a spirit 
of poetic effusion within me that inspired the utterance. The 
Senator was my chief debating antagonist at that hour. It was 
the agitating thrust of the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
whose keen lance, penetrating at my bosom, forced the flame 
from my forge, that I might burn away his blade. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if any ect or word of mine be 
credited with having evoked eyen a momentary flash of that 
genius which has made the Senator from Illinois so illustrious, 
then I have achieved immortality and am almost content to end 
this earthly career, for shall I not be entitled to the encomium: 
“He inspired the genius of Lewis and so accomplished the 
superhuman.” [Laughter.] 

Coming gently to the earth, I remark that other men have 
criticized the Constitution, and doubtless will continue to criti- 
cize it; but I have this to say—that whether they act in the 
spirit of poetic frenzy, or respond to less lofty impulses, the 
principles of the Constitution will endure while human liberty 
lives upon this earth. Courts may misconstrue it, legislators 
may disregard it, the waves of passion may beat against it, 
but it will endure, because it is founded upon the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and right. The changing seasons of men’s 
opinions may come and may go, the little tempests of revolu- 
tion rage their brief hour and die away, but while men love 
liberty they will have freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
security of life, of liberty, and of property, and about these 
grent pillars is builded the temple of the Constitution, and it 
will endure as they shall endure. These shall endure until dis- 
aster shall destroy the race of men. And yet I do not claim 
that the Constitution is infallible, nor do I affirm that we might 
not want in a proper way to change certain of its precepts; 
but that very right implies the right to criticize, in a proper 
way, the Constitution. 

Let me read you a few words, and let me then ask if their 
author should be treated as an outcast or a felon. 

The charm of our constitutional ideal has now been long cno 
wound up to enable sober men who do not believe in political witch- 
craft to judge what it has accomplished, and is likely still to accom- 
plish, without further winding. he Constitution is not honored by 
blind worship. The more open eyed we become, as a nation, to its 
defeets, and the prompter we grow in applying with the unhesitating 
courage of conviction all thoroughly tested or well-considered ex- 
pedients necessary to make self-government among us a straightforward 
ping of simple method, single, unstinted power, and clear respon- 
sibility, the nearer will we approach to the sound sense and practical 
genius of the great and honorable statesmen of 1787. And the first 
step toward emancipation from the timidi and false pride which 
have led us to seek to thrive despite the defects of onr national sys- 
tem rather than seem to deny its perfection is a fearless criticism of 
that system. 

Such are the concluding words of a chapter devoted to criti- 
cism of our form of government and of certain constitutional 
fundamentals. ‘They were written by the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have been reading from pages 
332 and 333 of Congressional Government. Let if this bill shail 
pass, and if these same sentiments should be expressed by one 
of. ruder mold, not so gifted in grace of speech, but still as 
honestly expressed, we might, under this bill, see that man 
haled before a court. 

This bill as it came to the Congress was, as I understand, the 
handiwork of the Attorney General's office. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office had examined the various decisions, and had been 
engaged In the business of undertaking to prosecute those acts 
which were regarded as inimical to our Government. Certain 
defects had been discovered in the law; among others, that the 
law did not cover the question of intent, but only covered the 
doling of the act itself; and so the Attorney General's office 
prepared a bill which the Attorney General's office believed 
would meet the difficulties and solve whatever legal problems 
were necessary of solution, then sent that bill over, and it 
was passed by the House. That bill appears here now in the 
plain type. The amendments appearing in italics were added 
in the Senate committee. They are outside the purpose of the 
Attorney General. 

Now, I have no criticism of the real author of this amend- 
ment. The real author of this long amendment is the Senator 


from Montana [Mr. Myers]. If I understand correctly, he is 
the real author of the Montana law. Now, ont in Montana they 
had a very bad situation. They had one of those conditions 
which I sometimes think almost called for martial law. They 
had I. W. W.’s by the scores and the hundreds. If I do not state 
this correctly, the Senator will correct me. They were turbu- 
lent, they were lawbreakers, they were guilty of sabotage ang 
other crimes, 

The people of Montana wanted to suppress them; the Senator 
from Montana wanted to suppress them; and it was a very proper 
motive. They enacted a law to meet that particular condition, 
but I do not think it is necessary to fasten such a law upon the 
entire United States. So I hope this bill will be carefully gone 
over and those extreme provisions which ought not to be tn a 
law passed in this Republic withdrawn from it, to the end that 
all of us may vote for it. Whatever is done, I am sure the 
motives of every man touching this legislation are only the 
motives cf those who want sound and wholesome laws. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. MYERS. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
he has correctly described thé conditions which existed last 
summer in Montana, and not only in Montana but all over the 
Northwest and in every Northwestern State, from Minnesota to 
the Pacific coast, and not only in the Northwest but in the West 
and the Southwest. Those conditions, while they appear to have 
been temporarily checked, are not abolished, and they threaten 
to become active again in the near future; and it seems to me 
they are spreading more or less all over the United States, judging 
by recent outbreaks that we read of in the morning papers every 
day. 2 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the Senator is unduly ex- 
ercised. Comparatively a few men in a State can provoke dis- 
order and create bad conditions, and yet I undertake to say 
there has not been a moment when the good people of the State 
of Montana were not 100 to 1 in the majority. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; but if there is no law to enable them to 
deal with these matters, they may resort to mob law. $ 

Mr. REED. Very well. Let us come to that. The Senator 
says there is no law. Mr. President, there is a law in the 
State of Montana, there is a law in every great civilized State, 
that will reach, in my judgment, all these conditions. The act 
of sabotage which has been complained of is illegal under the 
laws of every State. It is the malicious destruction of preperty. 
It may be so done as to result in homicide. It can be punished 
without interference with liberty of speech. Moreover, the in- 
citing of people to deeds of violence is unlawful in every State 
of this Union. It is unlawful, as suggested by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], in times of peace and in times of war. 

We have made it unlawful to make speeches against or do 
anything to resist the draft. We have made it unlawful to do 
anything in resistance of the movement of our Army. We have 
made it unlawful to resist the sale of bonds. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have gone so far in the enactment of these statutes 
that circulars have been sent out to the good women of Mas- 
sachusetts, commanding them to report the amount of food 
they have in their houses, and notifying them that if they do 
not report correctly they will be sent to the penitentiary. That 
circular was sent out by a Federal food administrator. It illus- 
trates how laws may be abused. 

Let me, give you another illustration: There is a gentleman 
now connected with the Government who has been appointed 
to buy lumber. I reeeived a letter a few days ago from one 
of the prominent lumber men of my city, a man of considerable 
wealth, one of the very highest class of our citizens, who com- 
plained to me that he had been called to Washington, and that 
a statement like this had been made to him and to other lum- 
bermen : 

“The Government wants you to cut certain kinds of Jumber in 
your mill. The Government will give you a price which the 
Secretary of War fixes; and you can take your option, gentle- 
men, to do what we say or go to the penitentiary for 30 years.” 
It was stated in about that sort of style. I knew the man who 
wrote the letter was a reputable man, and I called up the gen- 
ileman who was asserted to have given the orders. To my 
astonishment he admitted he had made substantially the state- 
ments charged. Moreover, he affirmed his right to make them, 
seeking to justify himself on the ground that he thought the 
lumbermen were going to charge too much for their lumber. 
But I called his attention to the fact that the Government could 
commandeer and take the lumber and fix the price, and asked 
why it was necessary to hold before these men the threat of 
the penitentiary. He again sought to justify it. He insisted 
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that the men were free to accept or reject the price that was 
offered, I asked him if the freedom of acceptance was not a 
good deal like that which is tendered to the individual on the 
highway when a robber puts a pistol to his head and gives him 
an option to turn over his pocketbook or to have his brains 
blown out. I gave this gentleman credit that when the propo- 
sition was presented to him in that way he assumed an apologetic 
air and said he would not repeat the performance, 

But, Senators, you find this same evil illustrated time and 
again, The average Government agent or official—no, not the 
average Government official, but many of the Goverument ofii- 
cials—ito-day accompanies his orders with a threat. I signed 
a lithe application to be graciously permitted to have some 
coal put in my cellar yesterday morning.. The appliention was 
on un official blank that was furnished; at the bottom of the 
Dlank was n warning, the binck type of Which looked me in 
the face with the declaration: “ If you make a single statement 
there that is not accurate yow are linble to be sent to the peni- 
tentinry.” If, forsooth, in stating the amount of coal T had left 
in my cellar I guessed it a ton too little or ten much I was to 
he classed ns a felon. Where did the miserable little popinjay 
whe sends out those: circulars get that authority? 

There used to be an old maxim, “Set a nigger on horseback, 
he will ride to the devil.“ Judge Cooley, in the language that 
T read to you, called attention to the fact that these powers 
are likely to be abused. I have in mind a gentleman who came 
to me and wanted to get a position in a safe plice in the Army. 
He was within the draft age. I always believe, as Abe Lincoln 
did, that no man ought to be very greatly abused because the 
Lord put a cowardly pair of legs under his body. So I said to 
this individual that I would see if I could not help him. I do 
not know whether it was through my help, or how it happened, 
but. anyway, he got a pysition somewhere, somehow, coimected 
with a food administrator, either State or national, I do not 
Know whieh; and the first thing I read in the newspapers was 
that he hnel somebody arrested because an order had been issue! 
that n LO-eent lonf of bread. should be made u certain size and 
this certnim: culprit baker had made two louves half the size of 
ihe 10-cent lonf and was selling. them for a nickel apiece. I 
wished then that I had this: gentleman somewhere where he 
would be obeying somebody else's commands instead) of himself 
issuing orders, 

It is that sort of thing that we here ought to guard against. 
When if comes“ 
out mid preach the overthrow of our Government, when we deal 
with aren who go about at a time like this trying to destroy the 
force of our Government, when we deal with wretches who by 
divectisn or indirection are trying to give aid and comfort to 
fhe enemy, T will go “as far as who goes farthest " to appre- 
hend and caaviet und punish. But it is not necessary to break 
down the liberty of speech in order to stop the ravings and 
rantings of an anarchist. It is not necessary to destroy the 
freedom of the press of a whole people because there may be 
some tiisernble wretch who prints an obscene: or an indecent 
ov a disiovil thing. We need not grow alarmed and lose our 
heads, ‘This whole Republic still stands and it will stand, 
though (he storms and tempests of a world war may beat about 
it. Still it win stand, berause it is founded upon the eternal 
rock of liberty and is sustained by the arms of 100,000,000 free- 
men. We need not grow alarmed. 

Thera will be a mouthing, carping, ranting fellow here and 
1 There will occasionally come to us excited stories in the 
ss that ure afterwards found on investigation to be untrue. 
ie say to the press, or to its representatives, and say it in 
at way, that if there was a little more care In investi- 
wating before statements are given out there would be less of 
techn. Hew many tines have you read in the paper that people 
lind been given glass in their food, and you: rarely hear of the 
case Min? How many times out of the multitude of times we 
have read that glass has been administered has the story been 
true? Pdo not say some wicked, infamous wreteh may not have 
given broken Fluss to a humun being, but I do say itis about ns 
hupossibhken crhmeas you can conceive, because:a man who ents 
bread with broken glass in it will very soon find it. If yeu doubt 
that try the experiment of sprinkling a little sand in your food. 
T de uot say it has not happened, but I say we have been told a 
thausmnad times it happened where it probably happened once. 

A ice brenks out, and the statement ismade thut it is of incen- 

diry origin. T do net say that fires of incendiary origin have 


hot eeeurved and that they may net have been set by those who 
love Germany nnd who hate the United States. Let us all hope 
in every such case for a swift apprehension and a condign pun- 
ishuient. 

But, Mr. President. it is the fashion nowadays if a fite breaks 
out to say that it is Incendiary and to charge it to evil-minded 


| the suppression of those individuals who zo 
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people who want this country to lose in the great war. Yow find 
the statement comes to you with many illuminating details and 
with great circumstantiality and the next day you do. not hear 
of it again. ; 

If us n matter of fact the crime has been committed as charged 
there would be some convictions, there would be more arrests. 
All our officers are not asleep, The whole community would con- 
stitute itself in every instance a society of detectives to run down 
and bring to judgment the culprit. But you have not heurd of 
many detections, 

So also the cry is raised of spying; that hated word “spy,” 
how often is it heurd upon the floor of the Senate. I hope I 
will not be misunderstood. I hope nobody will say I am making 
a plea for spies; really, the time has come when a man is not 
safe in asking for calmness and reason any more. Yet I think 
our Federal authorities have for the most part apprehended the 
spies. There may be others. How they get word abroad I do not 
know; but, Senators, I do not feel that this country is rotten 
and reeking with German sympathizers. I do not believe thut 
condition is general, If I ever am compelled to believe that it is 
general it will be the saddest moment that ever came to me in 
life. I believe, on the contrary, that all the history of this world 
does not furnish an exaniple of such loyaity, such denthiess love 
of country, as that which now animates the hearts of the Ameri- 
can. people. 
vicious man, here and there a criminal, may conspire aguinst our 
beloved country; but What of the great body of our people? 
Mothers have given up their sons with a sacrifice that is unex- 
ampled in history. Fathers have seen their boys go to the train- 
ing camps and to the field with brenking hearts, and yet bid them 
go. From every community there has come the same response, 
There has been no general slacking; there has been no withhold- 
ing of support. Our Government has asked for money and it 
lias been poured out in goklen streams, the like of which was 
never dreamed of in all the history of the past. We vote $20,- 
000. 000,000 here in this Senate without an hour's debate and 
without w dissenting voice. We have voted other thousands of 
millions of dollars on other occasions without a single negative. 
We have, Mr. President, laid taxes heavier and heavier and 
heavier until we have taken a large part of the earnings of 
many of our citizens; yet no man raises a question about the 
taxes. All of them pay, even though they must borrow to pay; 
yet there is not a word of complaint. 

Let me tell you that it is a bad time if there are spies in this 
country in communication with Europe to be constantly sending 
word across the water that we are in danger here at home; that 
there is un insurrection brooding; that we have traitors in every 
community; and at the feet of the Goddess of Liberty lurks the 
coiled serpent ef rebellion. 

I tell vou. sir, the word to send to Germany is that this is a 
united people; that the people of America are willing to spend 
the lust drop of their blood in defense of America’s honor. The 
word I would send across the water to the Kaiser would be 
that he ean only Achieve a victory when the last of America’s 
men are dead in their graves, and that long before that time 
comes“ the scepter shall have departed ” from him and his home, 
and upon the ruins of autocracy will have been erected a temple 
to liberty in which even the present subjects of the Kaiser shall 
enjoy the rights of men. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to address myself 
particularly to the amendment pending. There is a very well- 
founded distinction, anif we must observe that when we under- 
take to frame laws or bills that may become laws between. citi- 
zens and aliens. Treason is defined to be not an ordinary crime, 
but aceording to the regulations of different nationalities de- 
pending either upon the legislation of Parliament in England 
or some similar authority if the Crown possesses that elsewhere, 
or in our own country by constitutional definition in certain 
acts. The Constitution of the United States defines but a single 
crime in express words undertaking to describe in apt language 
of what a crime shall consist. That is the crime of treason, 
and it is defined— 


Treason against the United States shall consist oniy in levying war i 


against them or, in adhering to their enemies, giving them nid and 
comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testi- 
a. of two witnesses to the same overt act or on confession In open 
court. 

That being the definition of treason and the degree of proof 
required, Congress has legislated. Some amendatory acts have 
been passed from the original act. but section 1342 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States contains a great number of 
important provisions. Section 1343 defines the punistinient for 
spie“ as a part of this same enactment. It declares: x 

All persons who, in time of war or of rebeilion against the supreme 


nuthority of the United States, shall be found lurking or acting as spies 
in or about any of the fortifications, posts, quarters, or encampments 


Here and there an ignorant man. here and there a 
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of any of the armies of the United States or elsewhere shall be triable 
by a general court-martial] or by a military commission and shall, on 
conviction thereof, suffer death. 

There is the definition of disloyalty found in the dictionary. 
There is nothing in express words in the authorities which I 
have on the desk, Allegiance, however, which is a necessary 
link in these transactions, is defined to be “the tie which binds 
the citizen of the Government in return for the protection which 
the Government affords him; the duty which the subject owes 
to the sovereign correlative with the protection received.” 

There is a local or actual allegiance which is due from an 
alien resident in a country in return for the protection afforded 
by the Government. That is only a common-law allegiance or 
definition of what constitutes a less binding tie by an alien in 
his relation to the Government where he is temporarily found. 
It leaves it open to construction, because it is open to construc- 
tion in that way. 2 

This bill ought specifically to include both aliens and citizens. 
Then there can be no doubt about it. This is especially true in 
view of using the term “disloyal.” The term “disloyal” im- 
plies by the force of the word itself a breach of the duty owed 
to the Government ; whether it includes the temporary allegiance 
of un alien is open to question, in view of the statutory detini- 
tions sought to be made in the bill, if it should mature into an 
act of Congress. Because of that I think the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland IMr. France] ought to be adopted, so 
that it will in lieu of the word “ whoever” employ the words 
“citizen or alien.’ Then it is not open to construction; there is 
no avenue of escape in the event of a prosecution of a resident 
alien under the provisions of the bill. 

This statute that has been in force for many years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that spies shall be punished by death when found in and 
about a camp, fortification, military post, or elsewhere, covers 
the whole United States during certain periods. That period is 
either when rebellion is on or the United States is at war. The 
Jaw then covers conditions found at the present time. We are 
ut war. With matters in that condition spy after spy lias been 
arrested in the United States. For days and weeks, and it is 
over a year since we declared war, spies have been known to 
swarm all over the country. ‘They have been in the Capital; 
they have been in the capital of almost every State in the 
Union, in every one in which any information would be of 
value to an enemy. There have been traces of spies everywhere. 
Some have been arrested. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] not many days 
ago referred to that fact and asked what had become of them. 
What punishment had been meted out to those men who have 
been arrested by the Government on a charge of that kind. 
They have been taken in custody by a marshal, they have been 
placed in jail, in places where the United States authority in- 
earcerates offenders, some of them local jails, it is true, under 
an arrangement made in the different counties or cities where 
there is jail room. What has been done in all that time? These 
gentlemen, some of them foreigners owing no allegiance to our 
country, are in jail, eating three meals a day, employing high- 
priced lawyers. or have their governments do it for them, pre- 
paring for trial, enjoying the best that the community affords, 
with high-priced cigars on the table, with magazines, periodicals, 
and pleasing literature for their delectation during their idle 
time. What has been done? Nothing save the arrest. 

Here is the law under whicb these gentlemen ought to be 
prosecuted : 

All persons who in time of war or of rebellion against the supreme 
authority of the United States who shall be found under the conditions 
which constitute a spy shall be triable not by civil courts, but triable 
by a court-martial. 

That is already the law of the land, and how is it used? 

I am moved now to make the direct charge that this bill is 
not intended to reach those men already incarcerated in the 
penal institutions of this country. They are already capable 
of being punished under a law—the law of the camp, not merely 
in the civil courts of the country. The ulterior purpose of this 
bill is to reach another grade of alleged offenders. The purpose 
of it is to go where a court-martial can not reach. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hanbixd in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am in hearty accord with the view 
the Senator is now expressing, and I am glad indeed that he is 
calling attention to the statutes which govern. The position 


was taken here the other day when I was urging the same 
proposition the Senator is now. urging that under the Milligan 
ense-— an Indiana cense. decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States—military tribunals had only jurisdiction when 
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martial law had been declared. I know the Senator is familiar 
with that case, and I feel that the Senator's view of it is right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; I will come to that in a moment. But 
the spies that have been arrested since war was declared a year 
ago this April have not been tried by a court-martial. They 
have been arrested by civil authority. Some of them have been 
taken around posts and fortifications near or in encampments 
where the military forces of the United States are in process of 
training. They can lawfully be tried by a court-martial. 

I do not want to go into the Milligan case. Every lawyer 
reads that and knows about it, and all Senators are familiar with 
it; but I can make this very short synopsis of the Milligan cuse: 

The Milligan case arose in Indiana, Milligan was by a court- 
martial tried in Indiana, a part of the military district, and by 
a court-martial sentenced to death. He sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus in the Federal court, and that led to the opinion, 
finally, by Justice Davis, speaking for the court in that case. 
These are the only necessary principles involved in the discussion 
of this bill. There is no such thing as martial Jaw. It is a mis- 
nomer of itself. There is such a thing as martial rule. That is 
the law of the camp. It is the discretion of the commanding offi- 
cer. It is the rule laid down according to the exigencies of that 
particular case. It is not a rule of law at all; it is a rule of men, 
and is sharply distinguished from the rule in civil tribunals. 

Milligan was tried by a court-martial. There was no obstruc- 
tion of the process of the civil courts; the courts were open 
and all civil process could be issued. There was no occasion 
for the declaration of martial law. There is but one condition 
that will warrant the declaration of martial rule. It is when 
the courts are closed by military foree; when the actual clash 
of arms between the embattled forces, one enemy against an- 
other In our country, suspends all the civil laws of the country, 
process can not be issued or served, courts can not.be convened, 
and the orderly administration of justice is interrupted. That 
is n question of fact. Nobody will contend that we are in a 
condition that martial law can be declared in this country, 
except in certain isolated cases in certain parts of the country 
I think martial law ought to be declared now. If the governors 
of the various States had that high sense of duty that they 
are endeavoring to impress upon the Senate, they themselves, by 
existing law, would preserve the peace in their respective States. 
It is only because they think more of the effect it will have upon 
votes in future elections than they do of their oath of office 
that they are passing this duty up to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. That is what is the matter now. There 
are too many politicians in governors’ offices, too many dema- 
gogues in the country. That is what is hurting this country, 
and not the lack of law. 

In the Milligan case it was declared that the court would take 
cognizance of the actual conditions in the country; that they 
would endeavor to ascertain by evidence, or by taking judicial 
notice, as they did in Indiana, of the actual conditions of the 
country, whether Indiana was at peace or at war; whether the 
courts were open for the issue of process and the orderly admin- 
istration of justice. That is a question of fact; it is not a mere 
question of the proclamation of the commanding officer of our 
country—the President—or of any of the military or naval 
officers of the United States. 

While things were in that condition this trial was had. ‘The 
courts were open. It is about the same thing as would justify 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus by an act of Con- 
gress, We can not arbitrarily suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
a writ of common right. Every State in the Union has it. It is 
habitually employed in all of the Federal courts. It dates back 
to 1379. It is merely an act of Parliament, and we have copied 
almost its verbiage with very little modification. We have no 
power now to suspend even the writ of habeas corpus, although 
we are at war. We can in such cases suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus only when rebellion and invasion are accomplished facts. 
Then we may do so. There is neither in this country. There is 
no rebellion, except certain riotously disposed persons who are 
committing various outrages in different States of the Union be- 
eause of the phlegmatic apathy of governors, sheriffs, and other 
peace officers of the States where the outrages occur. For one 
I wish to pass the responsibility back to the governors of the 
States where these riots and murders occur. Let them first per- 
form their duty; let them come into the Senate Chamber and 
make their appeal with clean hands and with duty performed 
before they undertake to tell us whut our duty is to preserve 
peace in local jurisdictions by an act of Congress so fs to relieve 
them from their duty. They can then say, “ Go to Washington 
With your troubles and let the authorities there settle these local 
difficulties.” 

With things in that condition, the court said in the Milligan 
ease that the only thing that could be done was to discharge 
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the defendant, There was no martial law that could be justified 
zu Indiana; there was no suspension of the ordinary rules of 
civil government; there was no rebellion or invasion actually 
in the State of Indiana. It was declared a military district, 
nnd the Union general was in command of the country, but 
there was no suspension of the ordinary functions of the civil 
authorities, courts or otherwise. Grand juries were open; mar- 
shals served processes; the local authorities in the State were 
ail of them competent and empowered to carry on the usual 
functions of civil government. It was a question then of fact, 
and there were no facts that would justify the proclamation of 
martial rule in that territory. 

That is the condition of things now. The existence of certain 
facts must necessarily be proven, and they can not be proven 
in this case. There is no claim here that we could declare mar- 
tial law. But that does not apply to camps; it does not apply 
to spies who are acting in behalf of the public enemy. It 
upplies to no fortified place where the military authority of the 
United States has exclusive jurisdiction, So these spies, under 
section 1343 of the Revised Statutes, are now subject to trial 
by court-martial and to the death penalty. There is not any- 
thing to hinder the spy who has been taken near a camp, who 
Das maps and information upon his person designed to be com- 
municated to the public enemy, from being tried by a court- 
martial and being executed, as spies have been from time im- 
memorial, Still I have not heard of anything of that kind being 
done. I think it very unlikely that it will be done. 

Courts-martial are held in camps and in places adjacent to 
camps. I think within a mile limit, as I remember in a general 
way from the statute, a kind of a safety zone about military 
points. Courts-martial of that kind are valid, and a death sen- 
tence imposed by a court-martial would not be stayed by the 
civil courts or by any appeal to them. So we have this authority 
at this time, but we are not using it. 


I know what is the matter, and I think all the rest of you do. 


The very statement made by these distinguished gentlemen who 
were in conference in this city yesterday, and still are to-day, 
explains the situation. There is a national convention of lec- 
turers abiding in Washington. They are a very useful cult. 
They are a gentry who possess universal information. Nothing 
can be done without them, All the operations of civil govern- 
ment would instantly cease if they were to remove from the 
land. I have no doubt that they are a very earnest lot. They 
are here taking counsel with each other how to save the country. 
They will do everything but fight, I never knew one of them 
that had any practical sense. [Laughter.] 

One of the chief spokesmen, and I imagine the bright par- 
ticular star of this entire collection, is the head of the Bureau 
of Publicity of this Government. He seemed to have occupied 
a place precisely in the center of the spot light. He obtained 
publicity; he understands how to get it. I presume this morn- 
ing at every breakfast table throughout all of North America a 
paragraph was read of which he delivered himself yesterday. 
It was in substance that he thanked God—it has been referred 
to—that we were not prepared for the war, following it by 
another paragraph that to have been prepared for the war would 
haye been a contradiction of all our ideals of government in this 
country. 

Through him must percolate all of the information of military 
matters; through him all news must be censored; through this 
distinguished pacifist, through this gentleman, who is telling 
this combined aggregation of governmental talent known as a 
convention of lecturers, all of us are to be permitted to think and 
to know things, and to know no more than he permits. With 
such men as he to censor the information which the public may 
have I can understand how any kind of laws will be wholly 
futile in their result; I can understand just as well, too, that 
when anything fails this head of the Publicity Bureau will be 
the first to charge it upon the neglect of Congress to furnish 
additional laws. 

I had rather have a community or a country with good men 
and poor laws than to have a country with poor men and the 
best laws that ever were devised from the time of Solon down 
to the President of the United States. If you will give me 
good men with any kind of makeshift laws, government will be 
successful, but with the best of laws and poor men in office, 
having no sympathy with the motive of the law or with its exe- 
cution, government will be a failure. 

I want to ask another thing for the Senate to consider in this 
connection, and especially in view of some amendments which 
Rave already been adopted to the bill, and which I hope will 
remain in the bill, Whether it shall be finally in that shape 
where I can vote for it or not, I should greatly like to vote for 
some such measure. I take occasion now to say that not only 
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the head of the Publicity Bureau, a pronounced pacifist who 
derides the idea of preparation, is in authority, but others just 
as bad are in authority. If we were prepared, if we had one 
and one-half or two million of trained soldiery on the line in 
Franee, if we had our resources organized and accessible so 
that we could bridge the Atlantic Ocean and land our supplies 
where they are needed to sustain the forces of the United States 
soldiers, by the time the autumn came to this continent the war 
would be ended. In this critical period, when the allles are 
trying to defend either the approach to Paris or the approach 
to the English Channel, either of which is equally dangerous 
both as to the strategic importance and to the morale of the 
allies and ourselves—in this time, say what you please, we are 
bearing no man's part in this mighty struggle of the world. 

I know how optimistic everybody is; I do not think at all to 
classify myself as a pessimist; I am like most of us, for I think 
most people are optimists by nature and. pessimists by experi- 
ence. Whatever we may hope, here is the hard, cold daylight 
truth, that for a Nation of 100,000,000 people, with more gold in 
our coffers than any other nation in the world, with the wealth- 
jest soll the sun ever shone on, that makes the Nile and the 
Euphrates look like they were only a part of the world’s his- 
torical supply in years past—with all that, with our resources 
of the metals, the iron, and the steel out of which men gird 
themselves in modern times for such struggles—with all these 
advantages of civilization and art and the historical tradi- 
tions of a thousand years going back through our ancestry, the 
fact remains that, with a year charged to our credit since the 
war began, in this struggle, I repeat, we are not bearing a man’s 


part, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hannixd in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. May I not ask the Senator from Illinois if he is 
not an optimist somewhat in the sense of the Irishman's defini- 
tion of that term, “doing your best to believe something you 
know is not so”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I think that very aptly describes 
my frame of mind and probably the frame of mind of many other 
Members of the Senate. But with matters in that condition we 
are told by divers gentlemen that our airplane program, our 
armament and explosive program, and our ship program are all 
in a very flourishing state. I wish that were so. A Member of 
Congress, for whom I have the highest esteem, back in his home 
State of Illinois not long ago made a speech in which he said 
that within three months we had so developed explosives that 
both the bomb that explodes on the surface of the water, de- 
stroying a submarine when it is in view, and the deep-sea bomb 
that follows the U-boat when submerged, are now accomplished 
inventions, and that in three months the submarines would be 
chased from the Atlantic Ocean. I am sure that everybody 
would rejoice to know that such inventions existed. He said, 
further, that we had thousands of airplanes. I do not know 
where they are; they are like many other things; they are like 
the majority side of this Chamber, for instance, which is absent, 
with the single exception of the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Varpaman]. [Laughter]. à 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator did 
not notice me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon. I wish to in- 
elude the Senator from Delaware in that roll of honor and also 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sanra], who is caught in 
suspicious circumstances on the Republican side of the Chamber, 
[Langhter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to inquire if I am in a 
suspicious position because I am talking to the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Jounson]? I thought that would be per- 
mitted everywhere. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; that is not the suspicious circumstance, 
I would not so regard it; but the fact that the Senator had suc- 
cessfully executed a camouflage over here, and I was not able 
to see him, for he looks almost like a Republican. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Chair may make an 
inquiry, Has it occurred to the Senator from Illinois that he may 
have emptied the majority side of the Chamber by his attack on 
the lecturing profession? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Chair, as usual, is right, especially the 
present occupant of the chair. The fact remains that across the 
sea the allies Have steadily given ground. The enemy has taken, 
since the drive began about the 2ist of March or so, an area of 
country nearly 200 miles larger than the State of Rhode Island. 
That is how much they have occupied. They are fortifying; 
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they are “digging in,” to use the local military phrase; they 
are bringing up reserves, with heavy artillery and military sup- 
plies, to hold the country they have taken. They are repeating 
the tactics which they followed when they made the first attack 
through Belgium and eastern France and took the territory in 
1914-15, which they yet hold. 

Now, whatever some of the public officers who address the lec- 
turers in convention assembled in this Capital may think ; how- 
ever fervently they may thank the Diety that we were not pre- 
pared, I deplore it, and I criticize it as the crime not only of our 
country but the crime of the age against the civilized world. I 
say to the vacant side of this Chamber that if we had been pre- 
pared this war would have ended next autumn, and the “ Hin- 
denburg drive“ would have been the last expiring gasp of 
German autocracy in the world. Now, the line is bent back, 
and if the allied military stations are taken, if the enemy pene- 
trates to the channel, whether Paris falls or not, they will have 

- severed the British Army from the French; they will have divided 
the two great nations in their military strength; and ean then 
proceed to fight and destroy them in detail. That is why now 
a million hardened soldiers would have decided the fate of the 
civilized world ; that is why,I presume, the publicity director yes- 
terday thanked the Lord that we were not prepared when we 
went into this war. I shall not spare my sentiments upon this 
question either in this Chamber or out of it, whether there be 
jail sentences enforeed by this bill or not; I shall criticize one 
who utters such language as the great archtraitor of this Re- 
public, and others who may sympathize with him, whether they 
are in the office of the Secretary of War or not, whether they be 
pacifists known or concealed, who feel such sentiments deserve 
nothing but the anathema of every patriot in this country, 
whether he votes for this bill or not. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dlinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STONE. Upon whom is the Senator laying the blame, 
if, indeed, he is laying it upon any particular person or par- 
ticular organization, that we were not able to: have a million 
hardened soldiers at the front? To be sure, it would be most 
fortunate if they were there, but the Senator seems to be com- 
plaining of somebody because we did not have them there. 

Mr. SHERMAN. For once the Senator understands me. I 
was complaining [laughter]; I intended to be understood as 
complaining. 

Mr. STONE. Of whom? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will tell you; I will satisfy the curiosity 
of the senior Senator from Missouri in a parliamentary way. 
I do not complain of the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
who has been sound upon that question ever since I have been 
a Member of this Chamber, for more than four years. His 
voice has been heard in warning time after time in public prints 
and on the public platform. He has urged upon all, and espe- 
cially upon those who were his associates, to prepare. Who, I 
inquire—and I think it needs no answer—since the 4th of 
March, 1913, has been in control of both Houses of Congress 
and of the Executive office of this country, together with all 
of the departments and machinery that frame legislation, that 
organize armies, that equip navies, and that are entrusted with 
the power to put the Nation in a condition to defend its rights 
either domestic or foreign? What organization has been in 
control of actual government in that time, I inquire of the 
Senator? Has he found, I will ask as a corollary to that, any 
of the minority political organization, in any considerable num- 
ber that would strike any ordinary mind as being worth while, 
opposing any moves of a military character that were made by 
the majority? > 

Mr. STONE. Perhaps not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Hlinois 
yleld to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. STONE. Perhaps not; it may be that none of the 
minority during the period named opposed any movement of 
the kind indicated by the Senator, but just before that, when 
his own party was in power, what did they do? Why did they 
not then organize, discipline, and in every way prepare a great 
military force for the support of the Government in any possible 
emergency? If it be true, as I say it is, that they drifted, as 
they had drifted before, why throw the responsibility upon the 
present majority? Why not assume some part of it yourselves? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I have not said the responsibility was on 

the President. I have said it was on the political organization 
that was in the majority. 

Mr. STONE. I did not say the President.” 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Perhaps I misunderstood the Senator; 
and if I did, I will apologize to him; but what political organi- 
zation has been ip control of the House of Representatives 
since the election of 1910? Let me premise that, though, by 
saying that all the Navy there is now on salt water was built 
by the organization that is in the minority now, and it was 
pae over the protest of the then Democratic minority in the 

ouse. 

Mr. STONE. That is very funny. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am glad to excite the sense of humor of- 
anybody. [Laughiter.] Indeed, in times so grave and troublous 
we need to cultivate something that will excite our risibilities 
once in a while in order not to become too sober; therefore 
I am sure that it is a matter of congratulation that it scems, 
to use the expressive phrase of the Senator, “funny.” Let 
it be so; but the Navy was built over the protest of the 
minority party when the Republicans had a majority in the 
other House. That is the record. 

The Senator asks the question, what the majority party did 
before that time? They so conducted themselves as to divide 
the family and five years ago to put the party of which the 
Senator is an honored and useful member in power. I ask him 
what that party did for preparedness in the five years until 
war was declared? Since that time it has been a case of pro- 
found governmental hysteria and not organization. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has animadverted very 
severely upon Mr. Creel for his declaration that he thanked 
God that we were not prepared. Will the Senator permit me 
to have read from the desk an extract from a speech delivered 
by the President of the United States at the Jackson Day 
dinner at Indianapolis on January 8, 1915, touching on that 
point? 

Mr. SHERMAN, 
matter read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask to have the Secretary read the 
part I have marked. It was only about three years ago that 
the President gave utterance to those words, so I do not wonder 
that Mr. Creel perhaps feels as he does about it. He hus 
eminent authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary. Reading from page 93 of a work entitled 
3 Wilson's State Papers and Addresses,“ published in 


And what a future it is, my friends! 
world! Only America at peace! 


Yes, sir; I shall be very glad to have the 


Look abroad upon the troubled 
Among all the great powers of the 
world only America saving her power for her own people! Only Amerien 
using her great character a her great strength in the interests of 
peace and of prosperity! Do you not think it likely that the world will 
some time turn to America and say, “You were right aud we were 
wrong. You kept your head when we lost ours. You tried to keep the 
scale from tipping, and we threw the whole weight of arms in one side 
of the scale. Now, in your self-possession, in your coolness, in your 
strength, may we not turn to you for cou and for assistance?” 
Think of the deep-wrought destruction of economic resources, of lite. 
and of hope that Is taking place in some parts of the world, and think 
of the reservoir of Kope; the reservoir of energy, the reservoir of sus- 
tenance that there is in this great land of plenty! May we not look 
forward to the time when we shall be called blessed among the nations, 
because w- succored the nations of the world in their time of distress 
and of dismay? I for one pray God that that solemn hour may come, 
and f know the solidity of character and I know the exaltation of hope. 
I know the big principle with which the American people will respond 
to the call ef the world for this service. I thank God that those who 
believe in America, who try to serve her people, are likely to be also 
— — herself from the first hoped and meant to be—the servant 
of man 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have no criticisms to make, 
and shall not have during the pendency of the war, of the Chief 
Executive of our country. That was a state of mind at pant time 

t was 
like the business depression that set in some time after the Sena- 
tor’s party became a majority. It was purely psychological. If 
your bank account was exhausted, that was psychological, the 
lack of orders was psychological, and so on, which I do not care 
to pursue. That is another story. Nevertheless, that was a 
psychological condition. It was not a natural condition, because 
the world everywhere outside of our own happy shores was in a 
very disturbed state. We refused, however, to see beyond the 
horizon where these conflicts were then in progress; but I think 
it does, to a very large degree at least, explain the complacent 
frame of mind in which the Director of Publicity found himself 
on yesterday, when he faced an audience of lecturers. 

The mere fact that any person who censors all the news of the 
United States should face an audience of lecturers is enough to 
exhilarate and excite almost anybody, let alone the Director of 
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Publicity. It was a most novel situation and a still more novel 
nudience, Such things are seldom seen. There is the great source 
of inspiration. If there is any psychology in masses in this coun- 
try, it comes from the lecturers, from these gentlemen who have 
cultivated their intellect and who are in a continual state of sup- 
pressed information, only waiting for a couple of hundred dol- 
Jars per night to loose their tremendous knowledge upon a suf- 
fering world. I ask the Senator from Missouri to think of the 
Director of Publicity in that psychological condition. It is no 
wonder that he broke forth in a pan of rejoicing and returned 
thanks to his Maker that he was a pacifist and was proud of it, 
and that he was glad we were unprepared. 

I can not tell whether his rejoicings will continue. That de- 
pends upon what the law books call a vis major, a superior 
power. It depends on how the lines of the allies hold against 
the Hindenburg drive. If they are broken, and we fight Ger- 
many and her allies alone; if we find ourselves pitted on land 
and sea against a race of hardened and prepared warriors, I 
ask the Director of Publicity, when he faces at their annual 
meeting these distinguished providers of mental pabulum for 
the public, what he will then do when he breaks forth with a 
pious ejaculation of that kind? Will he again thank God that 
we were unprepared, when we are fighting single handed, Eng- 
land and France lying broken and humbled at the feet of a 
powerful foe, with our own coasts bombarded, and possibly our 
territory invaded? I ask then the proud Doctor of Publicity to 
rejoice in our unpreparedness—a race of pacifists! 

I remember a certain distinguished gentleman west of the 
Mississippi River, whose habitat has been there for some years, 
a*native of my own State, who at one time opposed a standing 
army, as he called it, and opposed the plan for a continental 
army of the only real fighter in the cabinet, a man who had 
vision for the future—Secretary Garrison—who wanted a con- 
tinental army of 400,000 men drilled—not turned into a stand- 
ing army but drilled for emergencies. At that time the great 
commoner from Nebraska was Secretary of State. His method 
of preparing for trouble was equal to that of the toper who 
takes some of Bryan's grape juice as a preliminary to an ex- 
tended debauch, instead of Peoria whisky. You have got to take 
some course that—to use the phrase of some of the administra- 
tion now, at the eleventh hour—has teeth in it. I bid the 
Senator from Missouri to inspire his party, the political organ- 
ization of which he is a powerful and influential member, to 
put forth the gentlemen who had teeth prepared that will make 
them look for once like the dogs of war unloosed upon the 
Germans. I want that done. But we find no such encouraging 
symptom. For four years, or for three years at least—because 
a year ago we declared war—vwe slumbered upon the edge of the 
volcano. The explosion was on across the sea, but we slept in 
fancied security, with just such gentlemen as the Director of 
Publicity and others of like kind going about over the country, 
talking against the evils of militarism”! 

There never was any danger of militarism among the Ameri- 
ean people, from George Washington’s day to this afternoon, 
but we were told all the time that we did not need to prepare 
because we were going to remain neutral. We would not fight; 
we would stay out. I not only remember the Jackson Day 
speech, but I remember the phrase Too proud to fight,“ which 
F will not attribute to the President, but which I will attribute 
to the unwise ministers who surrounded him, the keepers of the 
Chief Executive’s conscience, just as the lord chancellor in 
England is the keeper of the King’s conscience. Upon him is 
visited the punishment. That is the reason I am talking about 
these responsible ministers of the Executive and not about the 
Executive. I would not do that. 

These men, however, who are in authority are responsible for 
the fact that we can not bridge the Atlantic Ocean, that we 
have a pitifully small number of men in France, that even now 
our resources are not mobilized. It is true that we are reach- 
ing forward in the best possible way consistent with the speed 
required because of the lack of preparation. We are doing the 
best we can; but at this vital moment, when the interests of the 
civilized world are hanging in the baiance, when the question 
is whether the Germans shall break through the allies’ line or 
not, I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri for the 
third time to the fact that we are not yet doing a man’s part 
in that struggle. 


I hope, addressing myself reverently to the All-wise Power, 
that we shall speedily reach the point where we will do our 
whole part, and do so before it is too late. This is not the only 
man, either, and that is the reason why I want this bill amended 
before I ever vote for it, and ‘amended out of its present form. 
It has been improved to-day by amendments that have been 


adopted, but it must be amended substantially in other features 
before it ever ought to become a law. As it passed the House 
it contained all it ever ought to have contained. That is the 
limit, and is all that is required in safety. But if we go the 
limit and pass it—and the majority may do so—if we give to 
these governors and sheriffs and peace officers of the States 
some house of refuge to which they can flee in the avoidance 
of their duty, what will be the result? 

I want to tell you, there is dynamite all over the Mississippi 
Valley. There is dynamite all over central and southern Illi- 
nois. There are concealed conditions, only waiting for the spark 
to explode them. ‘They are not the public enemy. They are not 
spies. They are not aliens who are engaged in trying to subyert 
the public authority. They are ones who are incited to violence 
and disorder. They are ones who are constantly present as a 
nightmare to these governors who are shouting lustily for heip 
from Congress to avoid doing anything themselves. They are 
the disturbers of various kinds, I. W. W.’s, chronic loafers, men 
who would not work whether there was an I. W. W. or uot, 
men who never did work, men who are enemies of any form of 
organized. society, some of these same lecturers, men whose 
lifetime has been spent in declaiming against any and ail gov- 
ernments. There is James Eads Howe, the hobo king, who every 
once in a while holds a convention in St. Louis or Chicago. I at- 
tended one of the conventions. I looked at the assembled multi- 
tude. It is a matter of duty to see your constituents from 
various countries or States. They had a familiar look, and a 
still more familiar fragrance. They are dynamite all the time. 
Out of that material mobs are made that are searing the gov- 
ernors of States. They are present all the time. I sat there 
a little while. I heard their motions. They believed in a life of 
perpetual repose, with three meals a day furnished by somebody 
else. They had an aversion to hard work. Every one of these 
bronzed, blistered, odoriferous knights of the tomato can avowed 
himself an enemy of organized society. They are dynamite. 
Some of them are I. W. W.'s; others are not. How are they 
useful? They are the best men in the world when a strike is on. 

I have analyzed mobs. I have seen some of them resolved 
into their ultimate constituents. These are the men who hang 
on the fringe of a mob in Chicago or St. Louis. They are the 
ones who, in every mob I ever saw, form that tempestuous foe, 
who, in the absence of organized society backed by a riot gun, 
burn buildings, slay the defenseless, and destroy law and order 
in communities. The whole western country is full of them. 
What they need is a governor with a few companies that are 
not afraid to shoot, and the first few of them that are put under 
the sod in 1918 will be not only a happy riddance but a tremen- 
dously good object lesson, and this cry for help from the gov- 
ernors will fade away. 

What has that to do with the bill? After we pass this bill 


we will have boards of mediation and conciliation and industrial - 


commissions galore. I could not undertake to describe ali of 
these commissions and boards; but one of them has as a mem- 
ber John H. Walker, president of the Hilinois Federation of 
Labor. Mr, Walker lives at Danville, III. Mr. Walker comes 
to Washington. He invariably takes a high moral stand when 
here. He wraps about himself Old Glory, and nobody can make 
a more touching appeal for loyalty and an undivided people in 
our country than he. He is a part of this administration. At 
home there is no greater archdisturber in five States up the 
Mississippi Valley. There is nobody to-day who is as dangerous 
as he back in the country where he lives, as far as delegated 
power can make anybody dangerous. I have an article, which I 
shall read when the issues make it proper, signed by him. 
There has been a strike on for nearly a year in a town of 75,000 
people out there. They are waiting now to start it again—not 
only the strike in the industry concerned, but a sympathetic 
strike, including everyone who will go out, and stop everything 
in that community. Mr. Walker, in this article, calls attention 
to the fact that that strike will be resumed, and that he pro- 
poses to use the same methods that were used before. 

After I left this Chamber last fall two of the street cars were 
dynamited in my own city of Springfield, which is the location 
of this trouble. They propose to resume that. Of course these 
men do not dynamite the cars, but these same men who are 
found in conventions of the kind I describe are the irresponsible 
agents who go out and put dynamite on the tracks. They are 
all of the same kind. Before I vote for any stiffer laws of that 
kind I want an efficient administration of existing laws, and I 
want men in power here who at home themselves are not hang- 
ing over the verge of bloody anarchy 11 months out of the 12 
of a year. There is more in men to administer the law than 
there is in the laws themselves; and I wish to repeat what I 
said yesterday, that the trouble is that we have not the right 
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kind of men to whom authority is delegated in the execution of 
the governmental powers that are now needed for the protec- 
tion of the community in the development of our preparedness. 

I decline to be drawn into a political discussion. I will enter 
upon that on some future occasion, when the issues are proper. 
I wish to say, however, to the senior Senator from Missouri 
that I will gratify his curiosity—I will fill him to satiety with 
information about what his political party has not done for 
five years since it has been in power. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

SHERMAN. X 


Mr. A es. 

Mr. STONE. I really think that the Senator from Illinois— 
whose intense patriotism no man, I think, in all the land will 
question—and I might agree upon this preposition which I 
make to him, that we do not engage in any political discussion 
or any discussion that tends to excite in this great hour of 
distress partisan feeling or partisan alignment. So I think we 
might let all cf that go. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I agree with the Senator, and I shall be 
very happy indeed if others have the same psychological men- 
tal attitude that he has. I wish the Chief Executive had it 
and many of his responsible ministers. I shall adhere to my 
determination not to criticize the Executive; but I will say 
that his ministers, to whom he delegates his power, ought to 
have instructions to bring themselves into the same nonpartisan 
frame of mind which always distinguishes the Senator from 
Missouri, so that we might have a nonpartisan war for the 
preservation of a nonpartisan democracy. That would be a 
very happy state of affairs. 

I wish to say, with due deference to my genial associate in 
the Senate, that later on, at the first opportune time, I will 
apply the acid test to a nonpartisan democracy. I do not wish 
to do so on this bill. I hope to take it up on the consolidation 
bill, which will be here immediately after the disposition of 
this bill, and will be before the Senate until it is disposed of. 
I wish there to show how essential it is that no partisan feeling 
shall be aroused under present conditions of the public defense. 
I wish to show how that very desirable condition has been 
violated, how a nonpartisan condition is to be created only 
when votes are needed and when bills and appropriations and 
all of the necessary paraphernalia of successful war are to be 
prepared; how, when this is done, there are some intimations 
that the acid test ought to be applied not to everybody, but to 
the minority party alone. 

I do not want to trench upon that territory, because I shall, 
as I said, on proper occasion—and I hope at no distant time 
go more into detail about this lack of preparation for the last 
five years. i shall also endeavor to impress upon the Senator 
from Missouri how essential it is that we apply the acid test 
to everybody, not simply to a minority but to a majority as 
well. and how, when it is done, it applies only to the minority 
party to defeat them and to the majority party to elect them, 
regardless of how they vote in this body or in the House of 
Representatives. 

I hope the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. France] to the amendment of the committee will be 
adopted. I can say quite candidly that if this bill is not 
amended, not only in that but in some other particuiars—pend- 
ing amendments that are yet undi of—however I should 
like to vote for some of the provisions of the bill, I can not do so. 
I can not ike the chances on it. I intend, so far as I can, to 
support war measures; but I find myself in the same frame of 
mind as the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. I would 
rather defeat every such bill, I would rather meet my constit- 
{nents and be defeated either for nomination or for election than 
to destroy the right of free discussion of public questions in this 
country. 

That is the problem involved in this bill. I think it has been 
very greatly improved this morning; and with the elimination 
of some other features that are in it I think it will escape the 
criticism of the junior Senator from Missouri, and wili be at 
least something that will go through without substantial oppo- 
sition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Fnaxcz] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 2, lines 19 and 20, after the word 
“disloyal,” it Is proposed to strike out the words “ profane, 
scurrilous, contemptuous, or abusive.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be rend. 

The Secretary. On page 3, strike out lines 13 and 14 to and 
including the word war” and in lieu insert: 
Be igs, ii in good faith to recommend one kind of praluction for an- 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that amendment 
— in connection with this language in the bill, beginning on 
line 8: i 

Or shall, by utterance, writing, printing. publication, or lan 
spoken, urge, Incite, or a orog teil 0 of — in this 


country of any thing or things, preduct or producta, necessary or essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war in which the United States may be 


I offer the following amendment 


Then the amendment of the committee continues— 
with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United States 
in the prosecution of the war. 

My amendment leaves the amendment of the committee as it 
is, but strikes out the words “ with intent by such curtailment 
to cripple or injure the United States in the prosecution of the 
war” and inserts in lieu of those words “ except in good faith 
to recommend one kind of production for another.” 

That permits anyone to suggest that a person might cease 
one form of production and go to another if it is done in good 
faith. The other day, when 1 suggested that the language with 
reference to intent be stricken out, it was suggested that if we 
did that we might subject innocent parties to prosecution who 
might suggest to a neighbor a change, for instance, of the produc- 
tion of wheat to the production of barley, or something like that. 
As I understand the object of the committee, it is to punish those 
who now, during the war, urge the curtailment of the produc- 
tion of those things that are essential and necessary in the con- 
duct of the war. With that object I am in hearty sympathy, 
and I do not believe that we ought to permit the encourage- 
ment of nonproduction in those articles, whether it is done with 
the intent to injure the United States or not. The curtailment 
of these essentials means disaster to the Nation, and anyone 
urging such curtailment should be punished, even though there 
be no actual intent to hinder the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, I have this 
situation in mind. I think one of the most important things 
that ought to be done in the southern part of the country is to 
do all we can to decrease the production of cotton, which brings 
u very high price, and raise more foodstuffs. 

Cotton is necessarily used in the war. The Senator's lan- 
guage might possibly take care of that, but it does look to me 
like we ought not to say people can not advise others even to 
quit farming unless the purpose is to injure the country. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My amendment, I think, covers 
that, because you would not urge these people to stop produc- 
tion entirely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If you want to slow down upon 
the production, for instance, of cotton, and urge them to go 
into something else, that could be done. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And raise a larger percentage of food- 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I propose by my amend- 
ment, in lieu of the words proposed to be stricken out, to meet 
a situation just like that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but ought we 
not to keep it about like the committee has it for this reason, 
that no matter what one man would advise another, not to 
produce corn or cotton or wheat or anything else, he has a right 
to do it unless the thing is intended to hurt the country? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I take it, the language of this 
committee amendment, in order to convict anybody under it 
you must not only advise the curtailment of production but the 
production of an article which is essential to the conduct of 
the war, and you must prove that the advice is given with the 
intent to cripple the United States. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Certainly; but, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the intent like any other intent in anything else can be 
proven by indirect testimony, by the kind and character of his 
conduct and his apparent motive as gathered from his words 
and deeds, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the amendment left it that 
way, I would be satisfied. I would rather see those words 
stricken out entirely and not make it a statutory provision, but 
allow the court and the jury from the facts proven to determine 
whether an intent exists such as should be punished. But when 
we put a positive requirement in the statute as to the intent, it 
seems to me that it places the burden absolutely upon the prose- 
cution to show the intent by some positive testimony and not by 
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inference. That is what I fear, and I want to eall attention to 
what T have in mind and the situation I want to meet. 

I have here some slips. some pasters f[exhibiting}, that are 
sent out by an orgunization in this country not only in war 
but in peace. They declare it to be one of the fundamental 
policies of this organization that work should slow up, should 
be curtailed, and it is not aimed at the Gevernment of the United 
States in time of war, it is aimed at the industrial condition 
of things in this country whether in war or in peace. While I 
would not propose this legislation to be effective in time of peace, 
I do think suggestions of this kind should be stopped in time of 
war; they do cripple the United States. But they are not done 
with a specific intent to cripple the United States. They are 
simply urged to cripple industries, and the result of it, of course, 
woild be to cripple the United States. But I doubt if this could 
come within the language of the statute. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator state what is on the 
slips? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to call attention to 
that right now. Here is one of them. It says: 

Don't scab— f 

I have no doubt Senators know what is meant by scabbing. 
but notice here this is an entirely different suggestion from what 
we ordinarily understand labor to refer to as scabbing. 

Don't scab. Whenever you speed up or work long hours on the job 
you are scabbing on the unemployed— 

Speed up is underscored. In other words, you are seabbing 
when you work energetically in connection with whatever you 
are doing, That is printed in large red letters, with a background 
of black— 

Join the union of your class. The I. W. W. For information address 
I. W. W., 1001 West Madison Street, 51, Chicago, III., U. S. A. 

It is the men at those headquarters whom I want to catch. 
Many of the hundreds who follow the suggestions are not at 
heurt really bad people. -They are simply influenced by these 
master minds in Chicago. Many of them are loyal at heart, but 
they are the dupes and tools of men who are criminals and 
traitors. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will wait just a 
manmi I want to read another of these just to exemplify what 

mean : 

Line up. Join the I. W. W. We want no scabs around. 

That is, we want nobody who works actively upon the job. 
We want no one to do a full day’s work, because such a man, 
they say, is scabbing upon the A 

Then here is another one: 

Slow down— 


In big letters, encireled by red and black 


Slow down. The hours are long, the pay is small, so take your time 
and buck them all, 


Mr. President, ns I said, I doubt if that would be met by the 
language of this amendment. It may be that the committee did 


not attempt by this amendment to meet a situation like that,“ 


but that is a part of the system and the situation in the western 
country that is causing great trouble with us. I yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish to suggest this thought to the 
Senator because I know he has given the subject very thought- 
ful consideration. For many years throughout the South we 
have had organizations of farmers who have endeavored to eur- 
tail the production of cotton every year in the interests of a 
higher price. Even in time of war those organizations by pur- 
suing that propaganda w ould do the country no harm because 
Wwe do produce more than we need for ammunition purposes. I 
wonder if the Senator thinks it would be exactly safe to make 
it against the law for men to advise farmers, under those cir- 
cumstances, even where their object was to get a better price 
for a farm product and even in time of war, if it is for the good 
of the country. That is why the committee put that lan- 
guage in. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think we can 
very safely leave a great many of these suggested situations 

Mr. HARDWICK. But they are actual situations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that. I think we 
can leave a great many of those things to the courts and the 
jury. Under the language that we may put in I do not believe 

. that any jury will convict anybody of conduct like that, if they 
are satisfied that it was done with entire good faith and without 
nny purpose of injuring the Government or its activities, or of 
hampering its work or diminishing its efficiency or anything of 
that sort. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the case suggested in 
the paper just read by the Senator from Washington ought to be 


met, but there is this didiculty, and I think it will appeal to 
him at once. It ought not to be a crime really to ask another 
to do a thing, or not to do a thing, unless it is a crime either to 
do or not to do the thing. The real harm is the curtailment of 
production. We have not made it a crime for a farmer to fail 
to produce everything of which his farm is capable. We have 
not made ita crime for a manufacturer to fail to produce every- 
thing of which his manufactory is capable. 

Does the Senator from Washington think we ought to make 
it a crime for a neighbor to advise the doing or not doing of a 
certain thing when the act itself or the omission itself is a 
perfectly innocent thing? I think it is Hlogical to make the 
person who gives the advice guilty and leave the person who does 
the wicked thing free before the law. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. It might be well to amend this 


amendment in that line. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to ask another question, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Probably we ought not to make 
it a erime to udvise a man not to do a thing positively if we did 
not make it a crime for the man to refuse to do a thing with the 
same intent as that which prompted the advice as shown by the 
facts, 

Mr, CUMMIXS. There is one difficulty about the Senator’s 
amendment. It does not go to the principle of the amendment 
at all, but to the expression of his idea. A manufacturer of 
steel, for instance, looks over the field. Now, steel is necessary 
for the prosecution of the war. It is one of the things which is 
just as necessary for the successful prosecution of the war as 
cotton. But a board of directors sit down and consider how 
much steel they shall produce, and they come to the conelusion 
that a certain amount is all that is necessary. I fear that ud- 
vice of that character, although given in perfect good faith, 
would become a crime because the thing there is a curtailment 
of a product that is necessary in the prosecution of the war. 

As I remarked yesterday, as zealous as we all are to catch 
the real criminals in this country, we will imperil the efficient 
prosecution of these wrongdoers if we bring within the scope of 
the law a series of acts which are in and of themselves innocent 
and convict citizens who have no intent to do their country 
harm, 

I really think that the language of the act is sufficient, be- 
cause I do net know of a single instance where there is a desire 
to limit production or attempt to limit production in order to do 
the country harm that this bill will not sufficiently reach. It is 
not difficult, as the Senator from Georgia says, to prove the 
intent in the act if the act is one which is of sufficient impor- 
tance to really hurt the country in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion: Does he think these proposals which I have read would 
come within the committee amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know; I doubt it, for this reason: 
It may very well be that the people who are responsible for 
those circulars or those letters have no intent with regard to the 
war at all. I know that the I. W. W. is a wicked and blas- 
phemous organization not only in war but in peace as well, and 
it ought to be exterminated. F expect some of that literature is 
for the purpose of forwarding their peculiar propaganda and 
has no relution to the war at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the particular placards 
that I have read were issued to the publie before we got into 
the war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If that be true, then I think Congress in 
its efforts to forward the country in the prosecution of the 
war ought to confine itself to the war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They have also been put up 
since, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We ought not to attempt to usurp or take 
away the authority of the State to prosecute men for crimes 
that are not connected with the war, even though the crimes may 
be committed with reference to some product that is used 4n 
the war. 

I was very much in sympathy with the rather emphatic way 
in which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] expressed 
himself. We can not altogether take on the duties of the 
States and endeavor to correct these wrongs which were com- 
mitted before the war began, and I fear will be committed 
after the war is at an end. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I sympathize 
with the suggestion of the Senator from Towa and with the 
statement of the Senator from Illinois with reference to the 
duties of the States and State officials in matters of this kind. 
But be that as it may, this Nation is carrying on the war. 
It is a national undertaking, and the activities in lines of 
industry in the States in many directions are centered upon 
this great task that the Nation is engaged in. 
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The condition I have in mind in my State is this: We are 
doing a great deal in the shipbuilding line, one of the vital 
agencies and vital necessities of this war, and anything that 
retards or interferes with the progress of the shipbuilding 
industry threatens and endangers the success of the Nation in 
this war. To my mind, anything that the Nation can do-to 
prevent such interference, to prevent such hindrance, it ought 
to do; and we, as the representatives of the National Govern- 
ment, ought to take every possible step to stop such interfer- 
ence, regardless of action or nonaction by the States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Washington knows that the 
conditions to which he adverts as prevailing in his own State 
exist to a greater or less extent in the State of Montana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I feel quite sure that the Senator from Iowa 
is correct in his statement, that under the bill, as it now 
stands, the circulation of appeals such as those read to the 
Senate by the Senator from Washington would not be reached. 
I sympathize fully with the purpose of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, but I desire to inquire whether, under the amendment 
which he has proposed, a father would not subject himself to 
prosecution if he advised an impetuous son who was desirous 
of putting under cultivation a thousand acres of grain that 
his means were such that he ought not to venture more than 
500 acres? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
President. 

Mr. WALSH. But the father advises the son to curtail pro- 
duction, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but there is no jury that 
would convict him of violating this law under a state of fact 
like that. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me ask the Senator, if a man went to his 
banker to borrow money with which to put under cultivation 
a thousand acres of Jand, and the banker advised him that he 
believed he ought to content himself with 500 acres in view of 
his financial ability, if the banker would not subject himself 
to prosecution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not think so. Mr. 
President, I take a little different view of the situation and the 
probable effect of this statute than probably do some of the 
other Senators. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I merely meant 
to suggest to the Senator from Washington, being in entire 
harmony with his views, that I thought the language of his 
_ amendment ought to be modified. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no doubt as to the sincere 
purpose of the Senator from Montana to accomplish what I should 
like to accomplish; there can not be any question about that at 
all; and his judgment is worth more than mine with reference to 
this matter, because he is a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and he has given the matter very great study. 1 know 
he would like to meet the situation just as earnestly as I 
would; but I want to say this, Mr. President, without question- 
ing in the slightest or reflecting upon the integrity or the sin- 
cerity of any Senator, that I view this a little bit differently 
from the way it seems to me a great many other Senators 
look at it. 

We can conjure up all sorts of difficulties that may come to 
entirely innocent people from the language of the bill when 
we propose to meet a particular situation; we can conjure up 
how a man under entirely innocent circumstances and with 
an innocent intention could be brought within the plain letter 
probably of the act; but, Mr. President, I am not worrying 
very much about that situation. 

I, believe that with the situation as it now is and with the 
matters that we want to meet by this legislation, juries and 
courts will very well take care of persons who may be haled 
into court who have not intended to violate the spirit of the 
provisions of this proposed act. In my judgment, more innocent 
men will be mobbed if we frame this law in such a way that it 
can not be enforced than there will be innocent men conyicted 
under it if we leave its provisions broad and wide. - 

I have felt that we have already put in a great many exce 
tions and a great many limitations that the criminal lawyer will 
take advantage of in the interest of his client, which will prac- 
tically nullify this law and make it ineffective, so that the De- 
partment of Justice will not be able to enforce it or to accom- 
plish anything under it. That is one reason why I want to 
strike out the provision in the bill which provides that these 
acts must be done with the intent to cripple or hinder the United 


No; I do not think so, Mr. 


States. I do not believe, if it is simply shown that the person 
indicted tried to encourage by language or writing the curtail- 
ment of production by a private party who may be producing 
things that are really essential in the conduct of this war, that 
that could be held to prove the intent to injure the United 
States and to cripple the United States. I believe that you must 
go further in order to show that intent than to show simply that 
the person recommended the: curtailment of the production of 
wheat by a farmer on his private account, for instance, even 
though such wheat might ultimately get into the hands of the 
United States or the agents of the United States. So I believe 
that in our intense caution to throw around the accused the 
safeguard of words, the safeguard of the statute, we are simply 
placing in the hands of those we want to catch an instru- 
mentality by which they will be acquitted, that we are nuni- 
fying the purpose of the law. 

As I said a while ago, I have no fear that thé innocent man 
will be convicted of violating this law. It is the man who does 
the things that are actually injurious to the Government, that 
are actually detrimental to its cause, and actually weakening 
its power and its force, who will get the advantage of the vari- 
ous exceptions which we have placed in this act. That is the 
reason, Mr. President, that I have offered this amendment. 1 
do not want any innocent man convicted under this law, but I 
want just as few guilty men to escape as possible. 

It has been suggested, in connection with this debate, that 
we need a law of this kind in order to prevent mob outbreaks all 
over the country. Of course, as the Senator from Tennessee 
has stated, this law is to be passed to punish the wicked and the 
criminal. As an incident, however, if it is effective, it will stop 
the movement toward mob law that is spreading throughout 
the country, and that is inevitable where nothing is done under 
the law to punish the violators of the law, or where convictions 
are not secured. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] says that we have 
laws on the statute books now that are not being enforced. I 
think that is so. It is almost incomprehensible to me, if we 
have the spies throughout the land that we have heard so much 
about, that we have not punished any. We have a law to punish 
spies, but the trouble is that they are not being convicted ; they 
are not being punished; they are not being prosecuted. We do 
not need any additional law to punish spies. What we need is 
more energetic prosecution. So a great many of the things 
which we are trying to prevent by additional law, I am con- 
strained to believe are already covered by existing statutes, 
but if additional law is necessary I want it passed, because if the 
condition of things continues as it is now we are going to have 
a great deal of trouble through the people taking the law into 
their own hands. 

I stated a few days ago that in the town in Washington in 
which I lived for 25 years or more, just as peaceful a community 
as there is in the United States and as highly enlightened and 
law-abiding a community as can be found anywhere, they took 
the secretary of the I. W. W. organization out about a mile and 
a half and tarred and feathered him. I noted some comment 
in the papers that indicated that I justified this course of con- 
duct. I did not; I simply cited it to show what the condition of 
the public mind is getting to be and to indicate that uniess some- 
thing is done along the line either of the enforcement of existing 
law or the passage of new law that will provide for the punish- 
ment of offenders of this kind in an orderly and legal way, the 
people are going to take the law into their own hands. I do 
not like to see that; I want to see things done in an orderly 
and legal way and punishment meted out to wrongdoers accord- 
ing to law—mob law is lawlessness and breeds lawlessness and 
is to be unsparingly condemned. E 

I picked up my paper the other day, and I found from another“ 
place in my State this dispatch : 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 29, 1918. 

Ten masked men last night entered the rooming house at Sedro- 
Woolley, south of here, where J. Dietz, secretary of the I. W. W. local 
slept, took Dietz from his room by force, coated him with tar and 
feathers in a public street, took him to the edge of the town, and told 
him never to return. 

That is simply another manifestation of the intense feeling 
that is developing in that section of the country; and it grows 
very largely out of the very things that I have read from these 
posters. It is a situation that must be met in some way. The 
local authorities should prevent mobs if possible; that is true; 
they should prevent the conditions, too, that lead to these mobs; 
but in this great undertaking of the National Government, the 
conduct of this war, that involves the very life of the Nation, 
the liberties of our people, and the prosperity and happiness of 
future generations, the National Government ought also to do 
anything and everything that it possibly can do to meet the 
situation. Where the Nation’s cause is endangered we should 
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not wait upon the State. The Nation should act to meet the 
danger that threatens it. 

Mr. President, it may be that the language I have suggested 
is not the clearest that can be used, and it is possible that, if 
further consideration be given to it by the committee, they might 
frame some provision to meet the condition of things that mem- 
bers of the committee admit the proposed amendment does not 
meet. That condition ought to be met if it is possible for Con- 
gress to meet it. If it is possible for us to enact legislation that 
will prevent the open, public, and notorious urging of workmen 
in shipyards not to put forth their utmost efforts, if it is possible 
for us to prevent the epen, public, and notorious urging of men 
in the lumber camps, in the spruce woods, and in every line of 
activity connected with the strengthening of the National Gov- 
ernment to slack, to slow up, to cease doing their utmost, we 
ought to pass such legislation. < 

In my judgment, Mr. President, legislation to meet that situa- 
tion is far more important than legislation to punish men who 
go around denouncing the Government. Such action does net 
affect the power .of the Government and the strength of the 
Government; but the man who induces another laborer to work 
less in the production of ships, to work less in the preduction of 
ammunition. to work less in the production of airplanes, and 
spruce, and all that sort of thing, is doing a real substantial 
injury and is doing an act that does injure, cripple, and hinder 
the United States in the prosecution of this war. I have no use 
for the man who insults the flag. He should be punished, but 
he does not, in fact, weaken the Nation. The man who slows up 
work or induces its slowing up does a real, substantial harm. 

If any Senator can suggest better language, I would be glad 
to have the suggestion made. This whole matter, of course, will 
go to conference; it can be considered very carefully there; and 
if the committee find that other language can be agreed upon 
that will meet the situation I am trying to meet, and which 
apparently the committee has not met, I hope they will take 
action along that line. Probably the committee may not have 
had the particular facts and conditions brought to their atten- 
tion; I do not know; but if they did, I have no doubt that they 
tried to meet them and probably came te the conclusion that 
language conld not be framed to meet them; but it is such a 
serious situation and involves so much of concern to the Goy- 
ernment that I hope the committee will endeavor to meet that 
situation, I should like to see in the bill language of the kind 
I have proposed, or, if it is not deemed wise to put such lan- 
guage in, I hope that the committee, when this bill goes to con- 
ference, as it will go to conference on the committee amendments, 
will try to frame a provision that will meet the situation which 
I have cited. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to say to the Senator that we had 
this question before us and tried to cover the situation, but if 
the Senator’s amendment is agreed to we will consider it in con- 
ference. = 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

oa VARDAMAN. Let the amendment to the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. In the amendment proposed by the committee 
it is proposed to strike out, on page 3, lines 13 and 14, the words 
“with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United 
States in the prosecution of the war” and to insert the words 
“except in good faith to recommend one kind of production for 
another.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when that amendment was offered, and I should like to have it 
stated once more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
state the amendment. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, on page 3, 
lines 13 and 14, it is proposed to strike out“ with intent by such 
curtailment to cripple or hinder the United States in the prose- 
cution of the war,” and to insert “except in good faith to rec- 
ommend one kind of production for another,” so as to read: 

Necessary or essential to the „ the war in Which the 


United States may be engaged, except in th to recommend one 
kind of production for another, and whoever shall willfully— 


And so forth. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. I try to vote intelligently; | 


I probably fail to do so sometimes; but I should like to under- 
stand more definitely than I do now exactly what the amend- 
ment contemplates. Does it mean that if a man advises another 
man not to sow a particular grain, but to sow some other grain, 
unless he does it in good faith he becomes a criminal? Is that 
the idea, I will ask the Senator from Washington? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there is hardly 
time for me to say just what I mean. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, just in a word. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I want to say that the ex- 
ception I make there would except the act that the Senator men- 
tions. If a man advises another to sow barley instead of 
wheat, he is taken care of by this exception; and that is the 
reason why that language was put in. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What kind of advice would make him 
amenable to the law? : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, if he urges the curtail- 
ment of the production of things that are essential and neces- 
sary to the United States in the conduct of this war, without 
doing it in good faith and without recommending the produc- 
tion of some other article. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The man himself might do that, and it 
would not be criminal; but if he advised another to do it, it 
would be criminal? f 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That was suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, and it brought to my mind the idea that the 
amendment of the committee probably ought to be amended fur- 
ther; but I am taking the amendment of the committee as it is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the individual perpetrating the 
deed himself ought to be as amenable to the law as the man 
who took his advice and committed the act. 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. That may be possibly true, but 
that was not the situation I-was trying to meet. I have taken 
the committee amendment as it is. We have a condition of 
things throughout the country where men are openly and pub- 
licly recommending to those who are engaged in certain lines 
of essential work that they slow up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we are somewhat responsible for 
that ourselves. During the past few years at least a half dozen 
times we have undertaken to obviate that by requiring men to 
do their best, but in every instance the Senate has decided 
otherwise, and concluded that the man of the least efficiency 
should be the standard for the workers in our plants owned by 
the Government; and I think we are quite responsible ourselves 
for establishing that rule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I point out to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire one of the cases which is covered by 
this amendment which I think would be very unfortunate to 
be made criminal? 

Take a farmer in my State. There is a good deal of discon- 
tent there. Many of the farmers think that the Food Adminis- 
tration has not acted in good faith toward them. The farmer 
has under consideration this question: “Shall I raise next 
year and fatten 100 steers, or 50?“ His neighbor says, looking 
at everything: “I do not believe that you can sell your cattle, 
if you raise them, for what they cost you, and I would advise 
you not to raise more than 50.“ That advice would be criminal 
under the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washing- 
ton, although I know he does not intend that anything of that 
kind should come within the correction that he desires; but that 
is the difficulty about the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the impression that it made on 
my mind when I heard it read. I may be wrong about it. I 
hope I am. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not think that would be criminal under the 
amendment; but I am not going to argue that further. I am 
satisfied that no jury would ever convict any man under the 
statute on the state of facts disclosed by the Senator from Iowa. 
It is the men who are going to go free, by reason of the restric- 
tions and limitations and technicalities that we are putting 
in their hands in this statute, that I am after and that I would 
like to get. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, about two weeks ago, or per- 
haps a little more, there was a delegation here of live-steck 
preducers and feeders from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
and Illinois. I remember the coming of representatives of this 
industry from those States, and there may have been repre- 
sentatives from other States in the Central West; I do not re- 
member all who were here. These gentlemen came from a sec- 
tion which, as we all know, is noted for production in live 
stock—cattle, hogs, and sheep—and noted fer the purchase, 
feeding, fattening, and marketing of such animals for food. 

I was one of a number of Senators and Congressmen who 
went with this delegation to see Mr. Hoover, the head of the 
Food Administration. At that hearing difficulties of the situ- 
ation with which these men were confronted were quite fully 
stated, and very emphatically stated, te the Food Adminis- 
trator. It was admitted at that hearing that cattle and hogs 
could not be fed and fattened, at the present prices of grain, 
at a profit. The question then was, What should be done? 
The question was, Should the farmers who raise cattle and 
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hogs, or the feeders who fatten them for the market and take 
them for sale in the market, go forward out of a mere spirit 
of patriotism and perform these patriotic functions at a loss? 
The question was, Should these people do this out of patriotism 
merely; and if not, then what? 

There was a suggestion that the price of cattle and hogs and 
other animal food should be fixed, as the price of wheat was 
fixed. On the other side came the suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment should fix the price of meat foods, or in the alternative 
reduce the price of feed—that is, the price of the food, the 
grains, that are used to fatten and prepare live. animals for 
the market. That presented, of course, a very difficult situ- 
ation, which has not yet, so far as I know, been solved. 

Mr. President, I have referred to this merely to accentuate the 
difficulties of the situation referred to by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and other Senators. The Senator 
asked what would happen if a neighbor t» ‘ome farmer who 
questioned him about how many cattle or Low many hogs he 
should feed at existing grain prices; whether, in the circum- 
stances, he should attempt to feed 50 or 100, more or less; and 
if the friend questioned should advise “less,” what then? It 
is impossible for me to think, Mr. President, that under the 
provisions of any bill that this Congress would pass these 
two farmers and feeders I speak of—whether two or more— 
conferring together to get the views of each other with respect 
to u question of mutual import to them, should by any sort of 
construction be subjected to prosecution and to the extreme 
penalties of this proposed law. If I thought that were true—if 
I believed that the provisions of this bill would subject such 
men in the case I have stated to arrest, indictment, and prosecu- 
tion—I could only place upon the measure my absolute and un- 
reserved condemnation. I hope nothing will be put in the bill 
making such a thing possible. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, like the Senator 
from Missouri, if I thought the bill or the amendment that I 
haye proposed would do anything of that kind, of course I would 
oppose it most bitterly; but I am satisfied that neither under 
the bill as proposed by the committee nor under the amendment 
proposed by me would any prosecution occur. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, what has troubled me, and 
what troubles me now, is a case of this kind: There are two 
farmers, neighbors. I have taken occasion to call attention to a 
condition that exists in my own section of the country, where 
grains are so high that it is almost impossible for farmers to 
keep their stock. It has been stated here, and I suppose is a 
matter of fact, that the grains that formerly were much cheaper 
than wheat are now bringing as high a price, and even a higher 
price, than wheat, and they are much more profitable to raise. 
Suppose that these two farmers are having a little friendly 
chat, and the one farmer in the meantime has ceased sowing 
wheat because he finds he can make more money out of sowing 
. these other grains, He is not, under this provision as I have 
heard it rend, amenable to the law. He has dene that of his 
own yolition. But he says to his neighbor, “If I were in your 
place I would not sow wheat this year. It is more profitable to 
sow rye or barley or plant corn,” and he becomes amenable to 
the provisions of the bill 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is mistaken. He 
would be expressly excepted by the amendment I have proposed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In case he gave advice? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; advice of that kind. The 
Senator knows that I would not propose a proposition like that 
any more than he would, and the language of the amendment 
that I have proposed expressly excepts the very situation the 
Senator names. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then whom does it make amenable? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It makes amenable the people 
who recommend the curtailment of these industries that are 
essential to the conduct of the war, under the language of the 
amendment, independent of recommending going into something 
else, for the purpose really and with the intent to injure and 
hinder the United States in the conduct of the war. That is 
what the prosecutor would have to show. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have very little idea that anybody would 
be convicted under it, but the man in the illustration I use has 
advised the curtailment of the production of wheat. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but he has advised going 
into something else. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Something else that is not especially 
needed under present conditions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; some other line of produc- 
tion. That is what the amendment says. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was going to make this suggestion to 
the Senator: I think it would be better if the Senator would 


withhold his amendment and take the provision in the bill 
as it is—the Senator is accustomed to writing statutes—and 
write a provision that would cover it a little more definitely and 
completely than his proposed amendment does. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, we have not time; 
it is desired to get a vote on this amendment, as the Senator 
knows, and I do not want to delay it, and I just offered a sug- 
gestion that I thought might be of some value, at any rate, when 
the bill got into conference, because it brings out a condition 
that I called attention to when the Senator had to be away 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was away; yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That the committee confess that 
they have not covered, and that it is very desirable to cover. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will not delay it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
if he does not think, in reality, that the cases he mentioned are 
covered by the bill as it now stands? . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not think so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the Senator from Iowa does not think so, and the 
Senator from Montana does not think so, so.there is a doubt 
about it, anyway. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us take the case of these Industrial 
Workers of the World. They send out literature, such as the 
Senator has read, to those employed in getting out timber for 
the ships, or they send out literature to the carpenters employed 
in the construction of ships for the United States. Now, this 
reads; 

Whoever * © * shall * * + incite or advocate any curtailment 
of production in this country of any thing or things, product or products, 
necessary or essential to the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But it does not stop there. If it 
stopped there, it would be all right, but it does not stop there. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the point, then? 

Mr. JONES of Washington (reading)— 
with intent by such curtallment to cripple or hinder the United 
States in the prosecution of the war. 

There people do not do it for that purpose. They did this in 
peace. It was part of their propaganda. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood the argument, but I can not 
see how it is possible for them to say they did not do it for 
that purpose, and inasmuch as the natural consequences of their 
acts would be to lessen the output of the timber necessary for 
the ships, I can not imagine how any jury would say that they 
did not intend the logical result of their action. As long as 
the courts instruct the jury that a man intends the logical conse- 
quences of his action, and when he says that to the lumbermen 
he shall perform only a few days work in the production of that 
thing which is necessary to carry on the war, it seems to me 
that this clearly comes within it, notwithstanding the view of 
the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish I could agree with the 
Senator. I hope he is right, but if he is I can see how in the 
eases suggested by the Senator from New Hampshire the par- 
ties might be convicted under the committee amendment by a 
jury which concluded that they had really curtailed production 
and drawn the inference or intent therefrom that it was done 
with the intent to hinder the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
to the amendment. 

On a division the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have an amendment to offer. I desire to 
the following amendment as an additional section to the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator does not want to have it read 
now. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have it read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can not dispose of it to-night. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will withhold it until to-morrow morning, 
if the Senator is going to move a recess or an adjournment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to sce if I can get a unanimous- 
consent agreement, 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit it to be read? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Src. —. Any person holding any office or position under the United 
States by appointment who shall have committed any of the offenses 
herein cnumerated shall upon a conyiction therefor, after hearing before 
the head of the department In which he is serving, be thereupon dis- 
charged from such office or position by the said head of such depart- 
ment: Provided, That if charges are preferred that such person has 
committed any of these offenses, such charges shall be promptly heard 
by the head of the department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. é 


1918. 


Mr. PENROSE. I do not consider that the amendment should 
lie on the table. It is pending before the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator could not offer it now. 

Mr. PENROSE. Why not? : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Because it is an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understood that the bill was open to gen- 
eral amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it is not. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am misinformed then. I asked one of my 
colleagues a little while ago whether the bill was open to general 
amendment, 

Mr. OVERMAN. We are still on the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Dill is still open to 
amendment, but the pending question is the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was informed otherwise or I would not 
have offered the amendment. > 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement which I send to the desk may be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 5 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Wednesday, April 10, 1918, the Senate 
will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and popoa the bill 
H. R. 8753, a bill to amend section 3. title 1, of the act entitled “An act 
to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations,” etc., through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after 
the hour-of 3 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day no Senator shall s 
more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, or more than 
once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it provides a definite time 
when the vote shall be taken, regardless of whether the amend- 
ments have been disposed of or not, I object to it. If it does 
not, I would have no objection to it. If it does, we would get 
ourselves into a position we did some time ago in reference to 
two or three bills, and I practicaily resolved then that I would 
not again consent to fix a definite time to vote upon a bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is to vote upon any amendment pending. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Any amendment pending at that time or 
offered at that time can be voted on. Of course, the discussion 
would be closed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the point, closing the dis- 
cussion, I do not think the discussion should be closed until 
the amendments have been debated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
read the proposed agreement. 

The Secretary again read the proposed agreement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am willing to make any agree- 
ment to begin debating and voting at any time to-morrow under 
the 5 or 10 minute rule, and then to continue until the bill is 
disposed of, but 1 am not willing to consent to fix a definite 
time when the bill and all amendments shall be yoted on with- 
out further discussion. Let us begin at any time with the five- 
minute rule—at 11 o'clock or 1 o'clock or 2 o'clock. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Until the bill is finally disposed of at 5 
o'clock. If we meet at 11 o’clock that will give ample time. 

Mr. STONE. Is it understood that the Senator from North 
Carolina desires to take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If this agreement is made. That will give 
ample time for debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment be read as it has been modified, if it has been modified. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator from- Washington 
wants to begin voting at 5 o’clock and to continue until the bil 
is finally disposed of. ; ~ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want to vote at a certain 
hour, but to go on with the discussion. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not understand 
that the agreement fixes a time for a final vote and does not 
therefore understand that it requires a roll call for a quorum. 
He will submit that matter to the Senate if anyone has any 
doubt about it. Otherwise the roll will not be called. 

Mr. OVERMAN (reading)— 


It 1s agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than the calendar 
day of 5 3 10, 1918, the Senate will proceed to vote upon 
the bill (H. R. 783 to amend section 8, title 1. of the act entitled 
“An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations,” ete, 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and 
that after the hour of 3 o’clock p m. on said calendar day no Senator 
shall ak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bili, or 
zaone n once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered 

ereto. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as to the matter of the 
necessity of a roll call my mind is not very clear as to what the | 
rule provides. The purpose of that system was to allow Sena- 
tors to be in the Chamber when an agreement was reached, but | 
if the rule does not require a roll call unless an hour is 
named 2 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it would be 
well for the Secretary to read the rule so that Senators may be 
advised just what is prescribed. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is wise. 

The Secretary read paragraph 3 of Rule XII, as follows: 


No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the taking of a 
final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or joint resolu- 
tion shall be submitted to the Senate for agreement thereto until, upon 
a roll call ordered for the purpose by the Presiding Officer, it shall be 
disclosed that a quorum of the Senate is present; and when a unanimous 
consent is thus given the same shall operate as the order of the Senate, 
but any unanimous consent may be revoked by another unanimous con- 
sent granted in the manner prescribed above upon one day’s notice. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask if this proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement does not provide that there shall be a vote 
on a particular calendar day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands it to 
be an agreement by unanimous consent to limit the debate. If, 
however, upon examination that is not correct 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the Secretary read the first part of 
the proposed agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Itisa by unanimous consent that on the calendar day of Wednes- 
day, April 10, 1918, the Senate will proceed to vote, ete. 


Mr. GALLINGER. That seems to fix the time. 

Mr. HARDWICK.. The Senator from North Carolina pro- 
poses to modify that. 

Mr. STONE. There is a quorum present right now and why 
not call the roll? à ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. All right. 

Mr. STONE. -And not leave that sort of a precedent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the only thought I had in raising 
the question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. g 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Harding 


McNary Smoot 


4 Hardwick urtin Sterling 
Bankhead Lenderson Nelson Stone 
Beckham Hollis New Sutherland 
Calder James Nugent Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Overman Thomas 
Colt Jcnes, N. Mex. Page Thompson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Penrose Tillman 
Curtis Kello; Phelan ‘Townsend 
Fall Kendrick Pittman ‘Trammell 
Fletcher King Poindexter Underwood 
France Kirby Reed Vardaman 
Lrelinghuysen Knox Saulsbury Warren 
Gallinger Lewis Shafroth Wiliams 
Gerry McCumber Sheppard Wolcott 
Gale McKellar Sherman 


Mr. McKELLAR. My colleague [Mr. SmwerLs] is unavoid- 
ably absent on official business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is necessarily absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from North Carolina proposes the following unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on the calendar day of 
Wednesday, April 10, 1918, the Senate will proceed to vote, without 
further debate, upon any amendmet that ay. > pending, any amend- 
ment that may be offered, and upon the bill H. R. 8753, a bill to amend 
section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of inter- 
ference with the foreign relations,” etc., through the regular partia- 
mentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the hour of 
8 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill or more than once 
or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Do I understand this proposed 
agreement now is simply a limitation upon debate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘That is all it is, an agreement to vote on 
the calendar day of Wednesday and a limitation upon debate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I must say that 
the language is a little peculiar, if that is tho intention. Why 
should there be any reference to a vote at all if upon a 
certain hour on a certain date you are going to simply limit 
debate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. On that calendar day we vote. It may be 
midnight before we vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Make it the legislative day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then it might be next Saturday or next 
Sunday before we would vote. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If it is simply a limitation upon 
debate, I am perfectly willing, and have been willing to have 
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that done for some days; but to fix a definite time.at which we 
will come to a vote upon the bill and the amendments—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then let us unanimously agree that after 3 
o'clock to-morrow the debate shall be limited te 10 minutes on 
the bill and 5 minutes on each amendment. I am willing to do 
that. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
agreement as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that after the hour of 8 o'clock 
p. m. on Wednesday, April 10, 1918, no Senator shall k more than 
once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend 
section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of inter- 
ference with the foreign relations,” etc., or more than once or longer 
than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply desire to make the observation that 
it is rather unusual to ask for a unanimous-consent agreement 
before a bill has been reported to the Senate and open to genera! 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If there is any objection, let the debate go on. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not want to delay the vote one moment, 
but I certainly think we ought to have a few hours of unre- 
stricted debate for those Members of this body who desire to 
offer amendments to the general bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator object? 

Mr, PENROSE. I want to expedite the bill, but I assure the 
Senator that the request is in a very unusual form. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PENROSE, I intend to object, Mr. President, with the 
hope the Senator will renew the request after the bill gets into 
the Senate and has been open for at least a short period to gen- 
eral amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us vote on the pending amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has just asked that we should have “a few minutes of 
unrestricted debate“ upon this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. That was a stroke of humor, Mr. President, 
which I hope the Senator from Mississippi will not take se- 
riously. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. I say that was a shallow attempt at humor, 
which I hope the Senator from Mississippi will not take too 
seriously, I saw him before me when I made the observation, 
and I knew that “a few minutes” did not apply. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator from Pennsylvania in- 
formed me of the fact I knew that it was shallow, but I confess 
that I did not know it was an attempt at humor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. In connection with the vision of the Senator 
from Mississippi which stood before me, I felt the thing some- 
what humorous, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I am not only humorous 
in myself, as Shakespeare said about Jack Falstaff, but the 
cause of such exceedingly shallow superficial humor in others, 
including the Senator from Pennsylvania, as he has just ex- 
hibited, I should be very sorry for myself. Now I will go on 
with what i have to say. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we can vote on the amendment now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi has the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I beg pardon of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I did not know he had taken the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, so much time has been 
taken up in trying to waste time that I am going to take a little 
time in trying to expedite legislation. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania regretted that we could not 
have a few hours or “ minutes” of “unrestricted debate.” We 
have had upon this bill days of unrestricted debate. The Sen- 
ate spent 48 hours—and I beg to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania to that fact—trying to make up its mind 
whether it wanted to put the past participle “calculated” or 
the past participle “intended” into the bill. The Senate has 
stood here as a part of the national legislative body criticizing 
the Executive fer inefficiency, and yet this great august body 
spent 48 hours determining whether the word “intended” or 
the word “ calculated“ should appear in this proposed statute; 
tweedledeeing and tweedleduming—camouflaging—and trying to 
fool one another, and with the hope ultimately of fooling the 
American people. 

“A few minutes of unrestricted debate!” 


The Secretary will read the 


It is unrestricted 


debate you have had already, about nothing; whether you 
should say “ intended’ or whether you should say “ calculated,” 
the only difference in God's world being that “calculated” is 
objective and “ intended“ is subjective; and that is a fine psy- 
chological point upon which thousands of pages bave been writ- 
ten in the metaphysics of the world. We stand here criticizing 


the Executive for inefficiency, and in the midst of a world war 
that involves human liberty and world democracy we have 
wasted 48 hours trying to find out whether we should say “ in- 
tended” or “calculated.” Any man in the world might have 
gone to Bouvier’s Law Dictionary and found our the difference 
between “intended” and “ calculated,” if he had been in ear- 
nest, if he had been sincere, and if he had been really and truly 
patriotic. R 

Do you think that you are fooling the Ameriçan people? Do 
you think that the American people do not know the seriousness 
of the present situation in France and in Flanders? Do you 
think that we do not know that the Germans are about to break 
through the lines and may possibly conquer France as they 
have already conquered Roumania and Serbia and Belgium; 
that they may possibly fool France as they have already fooled 
Russia? Do you think that the American people are blind to 
what is going on in Europe? Do you think they are going to 
be patient with you for camouflaging and wasting time here? 

You have had the opportunity every minute since this bill was 
reported either to vote it up or vote it down; and it does not 
make much difference which way you voted it; but you have 
chosen rather to waste time, talking, fooling, camouflaging, 
tweedleduming and tweedledeeing, splitting hairs at a time 
when the whole cause of the liberty of the world is at stake. 

Every now and then a Senator gets up and makes a speech as 
if we were in the very bosom of peace; he talks as if we were 
passing a statute for peace time. Why, Mr. L'resident, “laws 
are silent while war is being waged.” What will it profit a 
man to save a technical law point while he loses the liberty of 
the world, while he loses a place under the sun for democracy? 
Shall the right of the people to rule perish from the earth just 
simply in order that august Senators may split hairs upon the 
difference between “calculated” and “intended”? Who cares 
a cent which one of the two words you put into the statute? I 
voted to leave “ calculated ” in because it happened to be in the 
bill, but would have voted to leave “intended” if “ intended” 
had been in the bill. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania rises in that august, highly 
physical presentation manner of his and appeals to us for “a 
few minutes of unrestricted debate,“ and then afterwards tells 
us that he “was joking —joking at this time; joking in this 
assembly, and joking in this great, august senior member of the 
Federal legislative body! With the soldiers dying in the 
trenches, with sabotage loose in the factories, with strikes on 
hand, while we are building ships and turning out munitions, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania can find no higher duty than to 
“joke " with the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I interrupt the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am authorized by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to withdraw his objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, unless some other Senater objects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That being the case, I shall finish with 
reading a little interview from former Senator Root, and then 
take my seat. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if my withdrawal will make 
the Senator from Mississippi finish, I do it all the more cheer- 
fully. [Laughter.] -: 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Mississippi 
to insert the interview to which he refers in the Recorp, with- 
out reading. 7 

Mr. JAMES. Let the Senator read it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think that perhaps the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is again engaged in trying to “ joke,” 
and perhaps he may confess later on after he has heard from 
the American people that his last joke was equally superficial 
with his first. Now, I am going to read what I had in mind: 

Philadelphia, April 8— 

This is a quotation from ex-Senator Root, who has been 
tested by the American people, who has forgotten partisanship, 
who has joined me in saying that he recognizes no more a De- 
mocracy and no more a Republicanism in this country; that he 
recognizes only two parties, one absolutely, aggressively, and, if 
necessary, offensively American, and the other either lukewarm 
or pro-German. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am curious to know, in view of the lofty 
sentiments expressed by the Senator from Mississippi, how he 
explains this statement made in a Washington paper: 
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The Democratie congressional 8 committee was reorganized 
for the approaching campaign at a meeting of Democrats of the House 
und Senate last night. Representative Ferris, of Oklahoma, was elected 
chairman, succeeding Representative Donemcs. who retired. Vice 
chairmen were elected as follows: Senators Suarnorn, Colorado: 
SHIELDS, Tennessee; and THOMPSON, Kansas; and Representatives WEBB, 
North Carolina; Ganpy, South Dakota; BAKER, Colorado; and Cox, 
Kaans: Representative LONERGAN, Connecticut, was chosen secre- 
ary 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator need not read all the names. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not want to omit any of these disin- 
terested, nonpartisan patriots. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; if it amuses the Senator and 
he thinks it is interesting, let him read them all. 

Mr. PENROSE. The article continues—., 

South Trimble, Kentucky, Clerk of the House, assistant secretary— 


As will doubtless be recalled, we see his handsome presence 
here every day 
and Joseph J. Sinnott, of Virginia— A 

Was chosen sergeant at arms of this nonpartisan, patriotic 
aggregation, and in his leisure moments, when not performing 
those duties he acts as Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator through with the names? 

Me. PENROSE. I am through, and I am a little curious to 
know what explanation the Senator has—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a very plain one, 

Mr. PENROSE. For this sudden nonpartisan activity start- 
ing up within the last few days. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, “mark, now, how plain a 
tale shall put him down.” I have no explanation to give of that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not think you had. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I have none of the previous Republi- 
can congressional and national campaign committee meetings 
which were summoned in about the same way. I will call the 
“attention of the Senator to the fact that his party took prece- 
dence of mine in that respect. 

Of course, I have no apology to make for the fact of having 
been a Democrat, and the Senator has none to make for having 
been a Republican, but I say at this moment—and I dare him 

- to meet the challenge, and he and his party did not meet it in 
Wisconsin—that I have thrown Democracy and Republicanism 
to the wind and behind me; that there is no partisanship of a 
party character on historie lines in America that binds me 
nny more during this war. I shall vote in the State of Missis- 
sippi for any man who has been loyal to the United States Goy- 
ernment during this war and before this war against any man 
who has been disloyal or lukewarm or undetermined or unde- 
cided. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course, regardless of color. 
in the galleries. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, well, I yield to the Senator again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will suspend. 
The Chair announces that any signs of approyal or disapproval 
on the part of the occupants of the gallaries will result in 
having the gallaries cleared. The Senator from Mississippi will 
proceed. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, were the gallaries cheering 
me? I did not know that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I never speak to the gallaries, and I never 
know when they cheer me. Perhaps they were cheering the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, because of his magnificant physical 
appearance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the other day I made a speech upon this line in 
this ‘body, and the low, partisan, Republican newspapers repre- 
sented me as making a partisan speech, when I had made a 
preeminently nonpartisan speech, inviting every Democrat and 
every Republican in this country to come up to the mourners’ 
bench to drop partisan politics and to agree that all Republicans 
should vote against a Republican who was not patriotic in favor 
of a Democrat who was, and all Democrats to vote against a 
Democrat who was not patriotic in favor of a Republican who 
was. Yet your miserable, reptile press of a partisan character— 
and there is no reptile press except the partisan press, and there 
is no reptile Democratic press, it is purely Republican—ar- 
raigned me for having made a partisan speech. I am the only 
man who has not made one. If it be partisanship to try to 
line up the population of America on one side in favor of Amer- 
ica, and on the other side lukewarm toward America then I 
am partisan. If it be partisanship to attempt to array the 
Democratic or the Republican Party against one another during 
this war, then I am not partisan. 

Before the Senator from Pennsylvania interrupted me I was 
about to read something that came from ex-Senator Root, ex- 
Secretary of War Root, ex-Secretary of State Root, in my 


[Laughter 


The Senator will proceed in 


opinion the best intellect that has stood upon the Republican 
side of this Chamber during my service in this body, and I 
will go a little bit further and will say, in my opinion, the best 
intellect that has stood upon either side of this body during 
my service in it. Here is what he says: 

PHILADELPHIA, April 8. 

“We in America have talked so much that it is time to shut up and 
make things go. It is time we pointed to things done—big things.“ 

These were the words spoken to-day by former Senator Elihu Root 
in a ringing address at a meeting of the National Security League. 
He continued : 

“We must have two things to win this war. We must exercise 
moral qualities. The party that will win this war is the one that has 
the best moral conrage and the greatest capacity for sacrifice. 

“The second thing we must have is victory in arms against an enemy 
in arms.” 

I pause to say that we did not choose to go to this war. 
Austria chose to go to this war rather than to leave Serbia 
independent; Serbia chose to go to this war rather than leave 
herself nationally decapitated; Germany chose to go to this 
war rather than to let Russia help Serbia assert her independ- 
ence; Russia chose to go to this war rather than let her little 
Slav brother be run over, decapitated, and sacrificed; Belgium 
chose to go to this war rather than to sacrifice here sacred word 
of honor in a solemn treaty; France chose to go to this war 
rather than to sacrffice her duty to her ally; England chose to 
go to this war rather than to sit still while France was made a 
vassal state and Calais and all the channel ports were made 
German ports directed at Dover, on the coast of England; she 
also and more sacredly chose to go to war rather than have 
Belgium overridden, sacred treaties violated, and the solemn 
faith of the world treated as a contemptuous thing. 

Everybody chose to go to war except us, We never chose to 
go to war at all. We neyer declared war. We waited with 
infinite patience,.and sometimes with a degree of patience that 
looked almost pusillanimous, while Germany was making war 
on us. She fired on the American flag at the masthead of the 
Gulflight. She sank the Lusitania with American citizens on 
board—not only men but women and children, unwarned, un- 
knelled, unsung, and unshriven. She followed it up with the 
sinking of the Arabic and of the Sussex and of the other ships 
upon which Americans went down unknelled and unsung, to 
hell or heaven, whichever was their fate. She purchased, by 
base money, sabotage in America. She stirred up strife in our 
factories, and she stirred up all sorts of German propaganda in 
the German-published press. She put slow bombs upon ships 
carrying our citizens and our cargoes out upon the high seas. She 
tried to blow up this very Capitol while she was about it, and 
luckily succeeded in blowing up nothing except the telephone 
booth out there. The anniversary that we celebrated the other 
day was not an anniversary of our declaration of war; it was 
an anniversary of the time of American realization of the fact 
that we were already at war with Germany and that we must 
resent it. That is what Mr. Root means by what he just said. 

Now, I will go ahead. Mr. Root says: 

The second thing we must have is victory In arms against an enemy 
in arms. To make physical force felt we must have men, money, ships, 
airplanes, and guns, Washington is getting these things. 

You Senators upon that side of the Chamber, and a few non 
compos mentis fellows on this side, remember what Root said 
here: . 

Washington is getting these things 

Men and arms and munitions. 

There must be no divided pea le, and throughout the land there must 
be a decp sense of duty and fecling for this great sacrifice of war. 

Now, I call your especial attention to this. Elihu Root says 
this, not I: 


I hate to go to Washington, because so many people wean my 
breast and bewail that nothing is being done, It is true t some 
tings bave not been done. But many great things have been done and 
are being done. 


Those are the words of a patriot, although he is a Republican. 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I ask my friend—because 
I have just come into the Chamber—who it is that hates to 
come to Washington for fear somebody will weep on his 


breast? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Elihu Root 

I hate to go to Wasliington, because so many people weep on my 
breast and bewail that nothing is being done— 

Ex-Secretary of War, ex-Secretary of State, and ex-secretary 
of two or three other things, and a partisan Republican in 
ordinary times. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the pro 
unanimous-consent agreement be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the only objection to the unanimous-consent agreement has been 
withdrawn. Is there objection? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think we ought to reach the 
unanimous-consent agreement now, seeing that we have had our 
usual daily scohl. - } 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair henrs none, and the unaninious-consent agreement is 
entered into, 

The agreement is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that after the hour of 3 o'clock 
p m. on April 10, 1918, no Senator shall speak more than once or 
onger than 10 minutes upon the bill H. R. 8753, a bill to amend 
section 8, title of the act entitled“ An act to punish acts of inter- 
ference with foreign relations,” etc., or more than once or longer than 5 
minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 


RECESS, 7 


Mr. OVERMAN, I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow, - 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes 
P. m, Tuesday, April-9, 1918) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, April 10, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, April 9, 1918.- 


The House met at 12 o'clock neon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, receiving with unfeigned love and 
gratitude all that has come down to us out of the past, which 
makes for larger life and higher civilization; yet we realize 
that our work is not done; hence we pray for larger and clearer 
vision, that we may go forward with firm and unfaltering foot- 
steps, high ideals, and unswerving integrity to-the great task 
which looms before us. 

Grant that every citizen of the United States may realize 
fully the object for which we are engaged in the world-wide 
war; that a wave of patriotism, unparalleled in history, may 
sweep throughout the length and breadth of the land; that the 
men who can fight may rally willingly and gladly to the Stars 
und Stripes; and that those of us who can not fight may sacri- 
fice our energy and means to support our soldiers and hearten 
them with a firm resolve, that they will never sheathe the sword 
of liberty until a peace shall be established, which shall secure 
to all men life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; in the 
name of Him, who taught us liberty, truth, justice, righteous- 
ness. Amen. 

Te Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that until we 
dispose of two resolutions? 

Mr. SLOAN, I will. 


JOHN E. NICOL, 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resoluticn, 
House Resolution 292 (Rept. No. 478), for immediate con- 
sideration. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 292, 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, to John E. Nicol, clerk to John H. Capstick, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New Jersey at the time of his death, March 
17, 1918, the sum of $166.66, being an amount equal to one month’s 
salary of a clerk of a Representative in Congress. 

Mr. PARK. That, Mr. Speaker, is the usual resolution. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on April 8, 1918, approved and signed bills of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 2617. An act to ratify the compact and agreement be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington regarding con- 
current jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and 
preserving fish; and 


H. R. 10365. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


Forsyth special road district of Taney County, Mo., to construct 
a bridge across White River, at Forsyth, Mo. 
W. H. ANTHONY. 
Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker. I present another privileged reso- 
lution, House resolution 294 (Rept. No. 477). 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 294. 


Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is hereby. authorized to pay, out 
of the contingent fund of the House, to Gardner Anthony. son of V. H 
Anthony, late an employee on the rol: of the House, a sum vqual to six 
months compensation as a messenger to Committee on Public Rulldings 
and Grounds, and an additional amount, not exceeding $250, to defray 
the funeral expenses of said W. H. Anthony. 

The following committee amendment was read: 


Amend by striking out all after the word House in line 2, and 
adding the following: “an amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral 
expenses of W. H. Anthony, late an employee on the roll of the House,” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, SLOAN] 
makes the point of order that uo quorum is present. 

8 MONDELL, Will the gentleman withhold that for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. SLOAN. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimens consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of the pending 
oil and coal leusing bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the oil and coal leasing bill, Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Reserving the right to object. 1 would like 
to inquire of the gentleman if they are his own remarks? 

Mr. MONDELL. My own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ARBSENCE. 


Mr. Towner, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence for eight days ov account of the liberty-loun campaign. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
point that no quorum is present, and evidently there is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Foster) there were—ayes 69, noes 2. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The Doorkeeper was ordered to close the doors and the Ser- 
geunt ut Arms to notify the absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Beshlin Flynn Kelly, Pa. Ragsilale 
Borland Foss Kettner - Rankin 
Brumbaugh Fuller, III. Kiess. Pa. Riordan 
Burroughs Galiagher Kreider Tobiason 
Caldwell Gallivan LaGuardia Rose 
Campbell, Pa. Gandy rsen Rowland 
Carew Garland Lehibach Sanders, N. Y, 
Carter, Mass. Gillett Lenroot Recort, lowa 
Chandler, N. T. lass Lesher , Scott. Pa 
Classon Godwin, N. C. Littlepage memp 
Coady Griest MeAndrews Smith, C. B. 
Cooper, Obio Griffin MecClintic Smith. T. F. 
Costello Hamill *- MeCulloeh Snell 

Crazy Hamilton, N. T. McFadden Surder 
Currie, Mich. Harrison, Miss. McLaughlin Mich.Stedman 
Curry, Cal. Heflin McLaaghlin, Pa. Stephens, Nebr, 
Darrow Heintz McLemore Sterling, Pa. 
Davidson Hensley Maher Swift 
Decker Hicks Manno Tague 
Donovan Hollingsworth Moon Talbott 
Dooling Hood Morin Tavtor. Colo, 
Doughton Howard Mott Templeton 
Dowell Huddleston Mudd Tinkham 
Drukker Ireland Neely Var Dyke 
Dunn James Norton Vare 

Fagan Johnson. S. Dak. Oliver, Ala. Wilson, NL 
Edmonds Jones, Va. Parker, N. T. Woodyard 
Fairchild, G. W. Juul Porter 

Fields Kelley, Mich. Powers 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 317 Members, a quorum, have 
answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


COMMUTATION TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned last night it 
was considering the bill (S. 3863) to provide quarters er com- 
mutation thereof to commissioned officers in certain cases. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I thought that the unanimous- 
consent agreement that I obtained called for a vote upon this 
bill immediately after the reading of the Journal, but to save 
any question I move the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
S. 3863. An act to 8 quarters or commutation thereof to com- 
missioned officers in certain 
The SPEAKER. The b is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, except the Haskell amendment. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the Haskell ameadment. 
Mr. HASKELL. Mr, Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. DILL. May we have the amendment Genin reported? 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the Haskell amendment, 
There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


parent.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Haskell 


amendment. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 140, nays 175, 


answered present“ 3, not voting 113, as follows: 


YBAS—140, 
Aswell Ellsworth Kinkaid Rowe 
Austin Emerson Knutson Sanders, La. 
Bacharach Esch Langiey Santord 
cr Estopinal Lazaro Schall 
Blackmon Evans Lever Scott, Mich, 
Bowers Fairchild, B.L. Littie Scully 
Britten Farr lls 
Brodbec Ferris Lufkin Shouse 
Browne Fess Lundeer Biegel 
Burnett Fields MeArthur Sinnott 
Byrnes, S. C Fisher Madden Sloan 
Cannon ocht agee Small! 
Cantrill Fordney Mapes Smith, Idaho 
Carter, Mass, Francis Martin Smith, Mich. 
Carter, Okla, Frear son teele 
ry Fuller, Mass. Merritt Stiness 
Chandler, Okla arrett, Tenn. Moore, Pa. Sullivan 
‘lark, Fla. ould Moores, Sweet 
Cleary Graham, III. Mott Temple 
Cooper, Wis, iray, N. J. Nel Thompson 
Co 5 Greene, Mass. oe ae Voi 
Dale, N. Y. Greene, Vt. iver, N. X. Waldow 
Dale, Vt. Hamilton, Mich, ge ard 
Dallinger Haskell Peters Watkins 
Davis Hastings Phelan Watson, Pa. 
Delaney Hawley Platt Weaver 
Dempsey Hayden Pou Whale 
nt A AS bel Pratt Wheeler 
Dewalt Husted Raker Wiliams 
in goe Ramsey Wilson, La. 
Doremus Jacoway Reavis Win 
Drane Kehoe Robbins Wood, Ind. 
pence Kennedy, Iowa Roberts Woods, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg Young, N. Dak. 
Eliott King Rogers Ziblman 
NAYS—175. 
Alexander Elston Kincheloe Ra: er 
Almon Fairfield Kitchin Randali 
Anderson Flood Kraus Rayburn 
Anthony Foster La Follette Recd 
Ayres Freeman Lea. Cai, Romjue 
Bankhead French „Ga. Rouse 
Barkley Gard Lehibach Rubey 
Beakes Garner root Rucker 
11 Garrett, Tex. Linthicum Russell 
Black Glynn London Sabath 
Bland 300d Lonergan Sanders, Ind. 
Blanton Goodwin, Ark. Longworth Saunders, Va. 
Booher rdon unn Shackleford 
Brand Graham, Pa. McCormick Shallenberger 
Buchanan Gray, Ala McKenzie Sherley 
Burroughs Green, Iowa McKeown Sherwood 
Butler Gregg McKinley Sims 
Byrus, Tenn. Hadley Mansfield Sisson 
Campbell, Kans. Hamlin Mays Slayden 
Candler, Miss. Hard Meeker nook 
raway ‘Harrison, Va. Miller, Minn. Stafford 
Church Haugen Miller, Wash. Steagall 
Clark, Pa a bk Montague Steenerson 
Cla 1 elm Morgan Stephens, Miss. 
Collier Helvering Nolan Sterling, III. 
Connally, Tex. Hersey Oldfield Stevenson 
Connelly, Kans, IIIlllard Oliver, Ala. trong 
Cooper, W. Va. Holland Olney Sumners 
Cramton Houston Osborne Switzer 
Crisp Howard O'Shaunessy Tayior, Ark. 
Crosser Hull, Iowa Overmyer omas 
Davidson Hull, Tenn. Overstreet Tillman 
Denison Hutchinson Padgett Tilson 
Denton Johnson, Ky. Park Timberlake 
Dickinson Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Towner 
Dies Jones, Tex. olk Treadway 
Dixon Kahn ce Venable 
Dominick Kearns Purnell Vestal 
Doolittle Keating uin Vinson 
Eagle Key, Ohio ainey Volstead 


Walker Watson, Va. White, Me, Wise 
Walsh Webb White, Ohio Wright 
Walton Welling Wilson, Tex. Young, Tex. 
Wason Welty Winslow 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—32. 
Browning Carlin Sears 
NOT VOTING—113. 

Ashbrook Flynn Keema ae: Rankin 
Barnbart Foss Kelly, P. Riordan 
Beshlin Fuller, III. 1 Robinson 
Borland Galiagher Kiess, Pa. ose 
Brumbaugh Gallivan Kreider Rowland 
Caldwell Gandy LaGuardia Sanders, N. Y. 
Campbell, La. Garland Larsen Scott, Iowa 
Carew Zillett Lesher Scott. Pa. 
Chandler, N. Y. Glass Littlepage pemg 
Classon Godwin, N. C. McAndrews Smith, C. B. 

oady 11 Mctlintie Smith, T. F. 
Cooper, Ohio Griest McCulloch aie 
Costello Griffin McFadden Snyder 
— eet ay apt ating Figg oe Neb 

go amilton, N. T. cLaughlin, Pa, Stephens, r. 

Currie, Mich. Harrison, Miss. McLemore Sterling, Pa. 
Curry, Cal. Heaton Maher Swift 
Darrow Hefin Mann Ta 
Decker Heintz Mondell Talbott 
Dillon Hensley Moon Taylor, Colo, 
Donovan Hicks Morin ‘Templeton 
Dool Hollingsworth Mudd Tinkham 
Doughton Hood Neely Van Dyke 
Dowell Huddleston Nicholls, S. C. Vare 

Drukker Ireland Norton Wilson, III. 
Dunn James Varker, N. Y. Woodyard 
Eagan Johnson, S. Dak. Porter 

Edmonds Jones, Va. Powers 
Fairchild. G. W. Juul Ragsdale . 


So the Haskell amendment was rejected. 


The 


Mr. 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 
GALLAGHER with Mr. Curry of California. 


. SEARS with Mr. DOWELL. 


Talnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 


. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr, Foss. 


MecCtixrie with Mr. IRELAND. 
GALLIVAN with Mr. Dunn. 


. Tacue with Mr. ROWLAND. 


Tuomas F. Surra with Mr. Witsox of Illinois. 
Coapy with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 


. Ganpy with Mr. NORTON. 


Rosrnson with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Henstey with Mr. Hamirton of New York. 
Dovucuton with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. GARLAND, 


BARNHART with Mr. COSTELLO. 


. BEsHIIN with Mr. Coanpier of New York. 


Borrianp with Mr. Connie of Michigan. 


. CALDWELL with Mr. DILLON. 


CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Swit, 


. HAMILL with Mr. GRIEST. 


Gobwix of North Carolina with Mr. Geonce W. FAIRCHILD, 


. Decker with Mr. HEATON. 


NıcHorLs of South Carolina with Mr. EDMONDS. 
Hoop with Mr. JUUL. 
FLYNN with Mr. GOODALL. 


. Joxes of Virginla with Mr. Hicks. 


Grass with Mr. GILLETT. 
Huppreston with Mr. James. 
Guirrox with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


. Kerrner with Mr. MeCurtocH. 


HEFLIN with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


. Larsen with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. Eacan with Mr. MCFADDEN. 


KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. MCLAUCHLIN of Penn- 


sylvania. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


McLemore with Mr. MONDELL. 
LESHER with Mr. MORIN. 


. Maner with Mr, Kremer. 
„ Lirrrepace with Mr. McLaveunry of Michigan, 


Carew with Mr. PAIGE. 
McAnprews with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 
Moon with Mr. PORTER, 


. Doorrxe with Mr, POWERS. 
. Neery with Miss RANKIN. 
. Donovan with Mr. Rose. 


CHARLES B. Surrit with Mr. SNELL. 
RAGSpALE with Mr. SANDERS of New York. 


„ STEDMAN with Mr. TIN KHAN. 


Taxon of Colorado with Mr. Scorr of Town. 


. Rroxpan with Mr. Woopyarp. 


STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 


. Van DYKE with Mr. Stemp, 


Broumeaven with Mr. SNYDER. 


. Mupp (for) with Mr. Cox (against). 
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Mr. Craco (for) with Mr. Asitproox (against). 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Spenker, I voted “yea.” 
pair with Mr. Talnorr, of Maryland. 
vote and be recorded presert, 

The name of Mr. Brownine was called, and he answered 
* Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced, as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 3 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the bill, 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands a 
division. 

The House again divided; and there were—aycs 177, noes 23. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BITLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this dny they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his appreval, the following bills: 

H. R. 2316. An act to promote export trade, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

II. R. 9314. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


TO INCREASE THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask to call up the bill H. R. 9932, 
which is on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bin (H. n. 9932) to amend an net entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarity the Military Establishment of the 
United States.“ 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase tempora ay the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917, be amended as follows: 4 

In section 2, page 3, line 12, after the word“ person,“ strike out the 
words “not alien enemies,” and after the word * citizens” add the 
words “except allen enemies or citizens or subjects of countries not at 
war with a country or countries with which the United States is at 
war,” so as to make the paragraph read as follows: x 

Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability to mili- 
tary service of ail male citizens, or male persons who have declared 
thelr intention to become citizens, except allen enemies or citizens or 
subjects of countries not at war with a country or countries with which 
the United States is at war, between the ages of 21 and 30 years, both 
inclusive, and shall take place and be maintained under such regula- 
1 as the President may prescribe, not inconsistent with the terms of 
this act.” 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in licu thereof 
the following: ‘ 

That section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,’ approved May 18, 1917, be, and the same hereby is, amended 
go that it shall read as fo lows: 

“s Sec, 2. That the enlisted men required to raise and maintain the 
organizations cf the Regular Army and to complete and maintain the 
organizations embodying the members of the National Guard drafted 
into the service of the United States, at the maximum legal strength 
as by this act 8 shall be ralsed by voluntary enlistment, or if 
and whenever the President decides that they can not effectually be so 
raised or maintained, then by selective draft; and all other forces 
hereby authorized, except as provided in the seventh paragraph of 
section 1, shall be raised and maintained by selective draft exclusively; 
but this provision shall not prevent the transfer of any force of train- 
ing cadres from other forces. 

“*Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability to 
military service of all male citizens, cr male persons who have declared 
their Intention to become citizens except allen enemies or citizens or 
subjects of countries not at war with a country or countries with which 
the United States is at war, between the ages of 21 and 30 years, both 
inclusive, and shall take place and be ed under such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, not inconsistent with the terms 


I have a 
I wish to withdraw my 


n as to promotions, so far as such laws 
applicable to 


‘could not hear an argument or really consider it. 


act. Organizations of the forces herein provided for, except the Regu- 
lar Army and the divisions authorized in the seventh paragraph of 
section I, shall as far as the interests of the service permit. be composed 
of men who come and vf oflicers who are appointed from the same 
State or locality. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the object of this bill is to amend 
that portion of the selective-draft law of May 18 which made 
deelarants of foreign countries subject to the draft. The amend- 
ment will only apply to those citizens of foreign countries who 
are neutrals in this war. The State Department has had a 
great deal of trouble on account of the fact that Congress in 
that law made mere declarants, who, according to all the rules 
of law, are not citizens of the country in which they have 
declared their intention, liable to the draft. I would like to 
give just one concrete case which I think will explain the whole 
proposition in a nutshell. This case came to my personal ob- 
servation within the last 10 days. There was a subject of 
Turkey living in my home town, and, as we all know, there is 
no declaration of war between this country and Turkey. He 
was drafted in the first draft. x 

The Spanish ambassador, representing the Turkish Govern- 
ment, called upon the State Department for his release, and the 
President ordered him discharged from the Army. Only re- 
cently that same citizen of Turkey was caught in the second 
draft, and the draft board held that under the act of May 18, 
which made him liable to the draft, that they had no discretion, 
and the only, way he could be released would be by an order of 
the President as Commander in Chief of the Army to discharge 
him. Now, the President of the United States wants to be re- 
lieved from that embarrassment. The Secretary of State wrote 
a letter to the committee recently urging the passage of this 
bill at as early a date as possible, so as to relieve the subjects of 
the Scandinavian and Central and South American countries aud 
all other countries with whom we have treaties expressly pro- 
viding that a declarant shall not be subject to military service. 
I desire now to read a letter from the President of the United 
States: - 

Maren 8, 1918. 

My Dran Mr. Dent: I am taking the liberty of writing to say how 
deeply I am interested in the amendment to the selective-scrvice act of 
May 18, 1017, which seeks to except from the operation of the act 
the citizens and subjects of neutral countries who have declared their 
purpose to become citizens of the United States. . 

Whatever the general merits of the question, if we could consider 
ourselves absolutely free with regard to it, we are unfortunately not 
free but are bound by definite treaty obligations, which I should deem to 
take precedence of our temporary convenience, and I hope very much 
that it will seem best to the committee to report the amendment and 
to the House to adopt it. It is a matter that touchas our honor as a 
Nation, and I am sure will be dealt with as such. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to the status of Finnish first-paper declarants in 
the United States under this bill as amended? I want to say 
I am in sympatliy with the bill, but what will be the posi- 
tion of a than from Finland? i 

Mr. DENT. A man from Finland would not be from a neutral 
country, I imagine. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is the question. I 
want to state, if the gentleman will allow me to take one or 
two minutes of the time at his disposal—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. Why would not Finland be considered as a 
neutral country? 

Mr. DENT. Because that is a part of the Russian Govern- 
ment, who at least were cobelligerents. However, this is a 
matter for the State Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think it will be found to be 
a close question and open to future dispute. I am in favor of 
this bill, of course. I favor carrying out all the provisions of 
all the treaties of the United States all the time. I recall that 
when the House was hearing read the proposed amendments at 
the last moment before passing the draft act there was some 
confusion. A great many amendments were sent to the desk 
and no opportunity given for discussion of them, the time hav- 
ing been limited by rule. One amendment of the many offered 
I think it was proposed by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McCrrntic]—undertook to remedy this situation, would have 
prevented the mistake. Under the circumstances the House 
Since then 
the position of men from neutral countries—Norway, Sweden, 
and so forth—in the western country has made much confusion. 
At the present time in the town from which I come a Finnish 
missionary, a minister, is in jail charged with treason. He has 


Wooprow Witsox. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


been going all through the far Northwest speaking in the Fin- 
nish and possibly some other languages, in the foreign-language 
churches, saying to those Finnish, Danish, and other north-coun- 
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try people that if they had first-paper sous in the new Army of 
the United States he could get them out, and for a fee of about 
$20, which he claimed it would cost, he would proceed to do 
that. Of course, he stretched his statements and offended many 
good, patriotic Finnish and Swedish citizens by crying out, 
“Whi are these boys in the Army? They have no right to be 
there,” aud so on. No one knows how much else of that kind of 
misleading stuff he has been talking. 

Mr. DENT. That is one of the main reasons for the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly. The missionary 
Is in jail, charged with treason, and a bond is asked for $10,000, 
which he can not get. It is an unfortunate situation, and I am 
glad. the gentleman is pressing the bill. I thank him for his 
time. 

Mr. LONGWORTII. 
utes of his time? 

Mr. DENT: I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. That bill that was passed, the draft bill, 
was in clear violation of a treaty with neutral countries, was it 
not? 

Mr. DENT. It was. 

Mr. BURNETT. Did not the State Department and these 
gentlemen on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, or the War De- 
partment, call that to the attention of the Committee on Military 
Affairs when they were considering it, and insist that they ought 
not to violate the treaties? 

Mr. DENT. No. I will state to my colleague from Alabama 
(Mr, Burnerr] that nobody called our attention to that, not 
even any Member of Congress, when we were debating that bill 
on the floor. That seemed to have been overlooked entirely by 
everybody. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It came up at the last mo- 
ment, as I stated, but too late to get time for debate. I tried 
to get time. The correction now is in itself an object lesson 
against a limitation of time when serious amendments are being 
offered, and an argument against the plan, occasionally used, 
of piling up at the Clerk's desk amendments en bloc, only to have 
them shouted down. 

Mr. BURNETT. Was it not stated by representatives of the 
War Department that that could be done before the committee? 

Mr. DENT. ‘That the declarants—— 

Mr. BURNETT. Could be conscripted? 

Mr. DENT. No; the gentleman is mistaken about it. 

Mr. BURNETT. That bill was prepared by the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. DENT. The draft bill was prepared by the War Depart- 
ment, There is no question about that. 

Mr. BURNETT. And no question raised about violation of 
treaties then? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. BURNETT. That came up on the alien-slacker bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Loncwortr]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand an arti- 
ele that appeared in last night's Washington Evening Star, 
containing an account of a speech made before the National Con- 
ference of American Lecturers at Memorial Continental Hall by 
Mr. George Creel, chairman of the Committee on Publie Infor- 
mation. I shall read only one sentence from that speech, and 
to that I ask gentlemen of the House to give attention. Mr. 
Creel said: 

J.. ³Ü 0 ty have DELS TIPDA week 
have given the lie to everything we ourselves believed in and to our 
self-avowed position before the world. 

I ask you to let this phrase sink into your minds for a mo- 
ment, gentlemen—“ I will be proud to my dying day that my 
country was inadequately prepared when it entered the conflict.” 
My colleagues, I never thought the day would come when a man 
who calls himself an Ameriean citizen, much less one who holds 
a position of high importance in this Government, would publicly. 
proclaim such sentiments as that. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SLOAN. Who was it said that damnable thing? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Creel, chairman of the Committee 
on Publie Information. I know of no instance up to now, with 
possibly ove or two exceptions, when even the most craven 
pacifist ever went half so far. I have heard men since this war 
began apologize for our failure to prepare in some substantial 
degree for the inevitable. I have heard some men condone this 
failure as a political necessity, but never before have I heard 
an American boast of it aud glory in it. 

That is fine news, my colleagues, to send to our boys at the 
front, That is a message which will cheer the hearts of our 


Will the gentleman yield me five min- 


brave allies. Gen. Foch, in supreme command of all the allied 
forces, no doubt will delight and glory with Mr. Creel upon the 
fact that America entered this war entirely unprepared. The 
brave Belgian king; Gen. Joffre, who months ago came to us 
and begged for men and cannon; Gen. Haig; the generals 
commanding the Italian armies, will, of course, join Mr. Creel 
in his patriotic delight that this country is in the least possible 
degree able to render efficient assistance to the allies in this 
greatest emergency the world ever saw. And it is an emer- 
gency of to-day, my collengues; it is the emergency of this par- 
ticular drive that is now going on about Amiens, and not of 
something that may happen in the far distant future. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think that Von 
Hindenberg would also appreciate that sentiment? . 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENT- 
SoN] has anticipated me in the enunciation of that precise state- 
ment. The only individuals abroad to whom such a message 
will bring cheer are the commanders of the armies of the cen- 
tral powers. The only men at home to whom it will bring 
cheer are those that wish ill to America. [Applause.] The 
only men that have a right to rejoice in the fact that America 
entered this war unprepared are the Kaiser and the Emperor 
Charles and Von Hindenberg and Ludendorff aud all their 
murderous crew. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I have about three minutes more? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I ask that the gentleman 
have five minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
controls the time. 5 

Mr. DENT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kann] if he desires to yield some of the time? 

Mr. KAHN. I will be glad to yield five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
five minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think there is one man on the 
floor of this House that will take exception to a word that I 
have said or will say upon this subject. I surely hope not. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I did not hear the opening 
words of the gentleman’s statement. On what occasion was 
this astonishing statement made? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will repeat to the gentleman. It was 
made yesterday at some time before the National Conference of 
American Lecturers, by Mr. Creel, the chairman of the Bureau 
of Public Information. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman kindly state 
the purpose for which these men are here gathered? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not sure just what was the pur- 
pose of the gathering. I suppose it was for the purpose of pro- 
moting the issue of liberty bonds to help fight this war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Is it not the purpose to pre- 
pare lecturers for the Chautauqua during the summer for war 
work? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would assume that it was for a patri- 
otic purpose. I was informed that Lord Reading delivered a 
speech in the afternoon at that conference, advocating the buy- 
ing of liberty bonds for the purpose of rendering effective aid 
to the allies. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the conference is gathered here for the 
purpose of preparing lecturers for war work for the future, I 
suppose this will be taken as a caption of all the speeches that 
will be made—* Unpreparedness.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I sincerely hope that there is no such 
ulterior motive behind this, There may be. But whether there 
is or not, I say that no more unpatriotic, un-American senti- 
ment has ever been uttered by any American citizen since this 
war began. i 

I repeat that the only men who have the right to glory and 
delight in our failure to be at all prepared for this war are the 
Kaisers and the Hindenbergs and Ludendorffs abroad and the 
I. W. W.'s and the Bolsheviki at home. [Applause.] > 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I heard the gentleman read a part of the 
sentence. Will the gentleman be kind enough to read the entire 
sentence and the article? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I read the entire sentence, and if the 
gentleman likes, I will have the entire article published in the 
RECORD, 
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Mr. SABATH. I think, in justice to himself and to the 
Tiouse as well, the entire article ought to go in. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, This is the first sentence in the article 
quoting Mr. Creel's address. It is the caption and underlying 
theme of the whole discussion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? x 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Tilinois 
IMr. SanatH] has just said that the gentleman from Ohio had 
read only a part of the sentence. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I read the entire sentence. I repeat it. 
I have repeated it several times; I will publish this sentence 
and the whole speech in the Recorp. 

I say, gentlemen of the House, that this was a peculiarly 
sinister speech, a peculiarly sinister utterance, to go forth at 
such a time as this, this attack upon the principle for which 
our Inte colleague, Gus Gardner, a short time ago laid down 
his life. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. 
yield? A 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Who censored this article that you 
are speaking about, if you know? [Laughter.] 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I hope before I conclude my remarks to 
make clear to the House that a very efficient censorship should 
be placed hereafter upon any utterance of this gentleman and 
that future utterances on his part should come from him in a 
private capacity. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This speech should receive the attention 
of those in high authority, my colleagues. 

Mr. MADDEN. If he uttered this in his private capacity 
as a citizen of the United States, he might have been arrested, 
inight he not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think very probably. He ought to 
have been. [Applause.] What Mr. Creel may think as Mr. 
Creel is a matter of no sort of importance, but what he says in 
publie in his capacity as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information is of the highest importance, because the American 
people haye the right to presume that he represents the views 
of those higher up. 

The SPEAKER. 
again expired, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can I have two minutes more? 
been greatly interrupted, as gentlemen will realize. 

Mr. KAHN. I have not the control of the time. 

Mr. DENT. I will be glad to divide the time. 

Mr. KAHN. I would certainly yield to the gentleman two 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Ido that. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
two minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it the view of those in high authority 
that it is a just cause for boasting that America went into this 
war inadequately prepared, with the necessary corollary that 
on the day this war is over we must at once reduce ourselves 
to a condition where we shall be impotent to enforce a just and 
lasting peace? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If that is not the view of those in high 
authority, then Mr. Creel should resign or be removed at once. 
[Applause.] a 

Mr. DENT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman himself admit that we were 
totally unprepared? 

Mr. LONGWORTHL I do not admit that we were totally un- 
prepared. I admit that we were grossly unprepared, at least 
inadequately prepared, and for this the committee of which the 
gentleman is chairman is not without blame. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman place the responsibility for 
that at any particular point? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; but that is not the object of mmy 
speech. The object of my speech is to show that an official has 
gloried in the fact that we were unprepared; in fact, that the 
more unprepared the better. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the gentleman from Ohio, while admit- 
ting that we were unprepared, is not willing to admit that he is 
proud of it? y i 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. On the contrary, it gives me feel 
ings only of sadness and shame. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


I have 


Yes. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Perhaps the gentleman took his 
cue from the celebrated address made in this House, when men 
who were advocating preparedness were told not to be nervous 
or liysterical? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, if the gentleman from Vermont is 
alluding to what I think he is, the same gentleman, who made 
that address, the other day made a fine nppeal to the American 
people for force, force, force, and yet only two days afterwards 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Information advocates 
wenkness, flabbiness, cowardice! [Applause.] 

TE spreng hereto the entire speech of Mr. Creel ns reported in 

e Star: 


Pant cr UNITED STATES ix Wan—Mn. Creet’s THEME— MAKES OPTI- 
MISTIC ADDRESS DEFORE AMERICAN LECTURERS REGARDING FUTURE 
OVERATIONS—CiTES WORK ALREADY DONE. 


A most optimistic message concerning America’s future progress in 
preparing for her great role in the world drama was given by George 
Creel, chairman of the Committee on Public Information. speaking this 
morning before the opening session of the National Conference of Ameri- 
can Lecturers at Memorial Continental Hall. z 

He received round after round of applause from the delegates when 
he told either of something that has been done or that will be done. 

Mr. Creel was the only speaker this morning, former Ambassador 
Gerard, who was scheduled to appear, being in Indiana, where he will 
remain until the end of the week, and Ba nanao Colby, of the Ship- 
ping Board, an “added starter,“ having been detained Ly a conference 
with Secretary McAdoo, 

MR. CUEEL’S ADDRESS. 

“I will be proud to my dying day that my country was inadequately 
repared when it entered the conflict,” declared Mr. Creel. To have 
een preparon would have given the lie to everything we ourselves 

believed in and to our self-avowed position before the world.” 

How far and how fast the country has gone since it started, he em- 
phasized, is indicated by the fact that to-day, a year after our unpre- 
pared entrance into the conflict, a portion of our Army, created since 
that time is bearing its full burden, notwithstanding the fact that 
eed oly nations far more versed in war do not habitually give thelr 
men battle-front work before a year’s training has expired. $ 
“The liberty motor is to-day 100 per cent perfect, and within a 
week its critics will have to admit this fact,” he asserted. The aerial 
program, he added, will be announced to the country within 30 days, 
and will be a credit to this at Nation. He paid his respects to those 
who constantly demand 100,000 airships, explaining that 2,500 on one 
side has been the maximum so far. 


COUNTRY OWES APOLOGY, HE SAYS. 
The whole Nation owes Secretary Daniels an apology for its unde- 
served vilification of that official, Mr. Creel told his hearers. Further- 


more, the vast war expenditures have been made without one cent of 
graft nor has a single life been lost by neglect, he asserted. 

“What if a few overcoats were lacking at first?” he said. “Food 
has nowhere and at no time been lacking. We can all remember the 
typhoid camps, the embalmed beef,’ and the paper-soled shoes of 18981“ 

r. Creel took up in detail the criticisms that have been made regard- 
ing the early lack of rifles for ps, the use of French machine guns 
while the Browning gun was being perfected, and the use of British and 
French made ordnance, which he sald was done at the suggestion and 
request of those Governments in order that they might keep their faç- 
tories running, and that the American transports might not be incum- 
bered with cannon. England and France had more artillery than they 
could use, and bad the facilities to make more, he said. They preferred 
them and have the benefit of the money the United 


to keep on makin 
They were really our guns, he explained, and 


States paid for them. 
not those of the allies. 


IMPROVED RIFLE SUPPLIED. 

„We could have put a rifle in the hands of every soldier from the 
beginning,” he remarked. * Those who criticized the equipment of some 
of the men with broomsticks while better rifles than any we were making 
for our allies were being perfected were not trying to win this war, but 
another kind of war at a later date. Now we have a rifle that can shoot 
two bullets to the German Mauser’s one!“ 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman from California wish to use 
some time? 

Mr. KAHN. Just a few minutes. 

Mr. DENT. How much time does the gentleman wish to use? 

Mr. KAHN. Five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the State Department and the 
War Department have both joined in asking for this legisla- 
tion; and I ask permission to extend my remarks by inserting 
a letter from the Secretary of State to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs about this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks wiani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. KAHN. This country in its indictment of Germany points 
out that the Imperial Government of that country has failed to 
keep its treaty obligations. The people of Germany might, 
under existing conditions, come back at us and say, “Lou are 
violating your treaty obligations.” And I take it that there is 
no Member of this House that wants such a conglition to con- 
tinue. 

The number of men that will be affected by this change in the 
law will be exceedingly few. Thirty thousand in all is the 


estimate of the Secretary of State and the Secretary of War. 
Of those, 15,000 are inhabitants, or citizens rather, of our neigh- 
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bor Republic, Mexico. About 40 per cent of the others are 
citizens of the Scandinavian countries, so that all told there will 
be about 9,000 men in this country who will be affected by this 
legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr, MADDEN. Is the bill intended to relieve from military 
service all those who were drafted into the service after having 
declared their intention to become citizens? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; and I may say to the gentleman that the 
diplomatic representatives of the nationals who had not become 
citizens, but simply declared their intention, have gone to our 
State Department frequently, and haye protested against the 
taking of their nationals into our armies by draft. 

Mr. MADDEN. The enactment of this law then would, as 
a matter of course, without any further formality, relieve all 
men who are in the Army who have simply declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens. 

Mr. KAHN. If they desire to be relieved. If they make no 
objection to going into our Army, they can still continue there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They come in under a new 
form, do they not, on reapplication? 

Mr. K Oh, no; they will just continue in the organiza- 
tions to which they have been assigned. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would a man who has declared his intention 
to become a citizen, who is in the Army and who objects to 
remaining there, be required to obtain through his own govern- 
ment, or through some other foreign agency, an application 
for relief? 

Mr. KAHN. He would probably be required to appeal to the 
representative of his government; but if he has seriously ob- 
jected to continuing in the Army in the past, and has appealed 
to his representative for release, the President of the United 
States, as Commander in Chief of the Army, has ordered his 
release. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
many instances. 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I know some cases where objection is 
made to remaining in the military service of this country by 
men who have declared their intention. Would this give them 
the right of direct appeal for discharge? 

Mr. KAHN. I think it would. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman yields 
back his time, will he answer a question, please? 

Mr. KAHN, Yes; if I can. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I ask for another minute to answer the question 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. I yield a minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. On page 3, beginning with 
line 4, the act is made to apply to all persons who have declared 
their intention. Then follow later the exceptions—alien enemies, 
or citizens or subjects of countries not at war with a country or 
countries with which the United States is at war. 

Mr. KAHN. That is the amendment. That is the change in 
the bill that is proposed. 9 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Is it the intention of that 
amendment to make the draft law apply to nations who would be 
our allies in the war? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Because this language would 

seem to do that. 

5 Mr. KAHN. No; that is not the intention. I want to say to 
the gentleman that treaties have been entered into with coun- 
tries that are our cobelligerents, and I believe those treaties 
have been pending in the Senate. They will take care of that 
situation. i 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I know, but this language 
makes the draft law apply to those declarants who are citizens 
of our allies. Is that the intention of this bill? 

Mr. KAHN. Perhaps it does. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Why should it be? Why 
should we draft the men who are citizens of our allied countries 
and not draft the others? 

Mr. KAHN. They do not object, as I understand it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I know, but if the principle 
is right, why should not the declarants be exempted in all cases? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, in this war the various countries that are 
fighting together will, in my opinion, have to furnish many more 
millions of men than have been furnished thus far. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 


LVI——308 


Yes; I know that has been done in a great 
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Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not the purpose of this legislation to 
deal more particularly with the subjects of neutral nations who 
have come into our country and declared their intention, and in 
no way to involve the declarants of our cobelligerents? 

Mr. KAHN, That was the intention altogether. The treaties 
with the neutral nations, or at least some of the treaties with 
neutral nations provided specifically that we should not take 
their nationals into our Army, even though they might have 
declared their intention to become citizens of this country. It 
was not intended to affect the cobelligerent nations. They are 
being taken care of through treaties that have been negotiated 
with those countries. 

Mr. DENT. And this is the only way, by legislation, that we 
can take care of the subjects of neutrals? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

Mr. DENT. By treaty with others, and by legislation with 
these? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON, Did not the House recently pass an alien- 
slacker bill, which dealt with the nationals of cobelligerent 
countries? 

Mr. KAHN, I think it did. 

Mr. DENISON. What has become of that bill? 

Mr. KAHN. It went over to the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit 
me, it is awaiting the perfecting of some treaties, to prevent 
further violations of treaties such as we have had in the case 
of some of nationals of the neutral countries. 

Mr. BURNETT, If the gentleman will permit me, the 
treaties are not pendin;, in the Senate. They have been with- 
drawn. ‘That is what the chairman of the Senate committee 
told me last Saturday, that they have been withdrawn for some 
amendments and will be back in a week or 10 days, and the 
alien-slacker bill is waiting on them. 

Mr. KAHN. I can readily understand how some condition 
may be overlooked even in a treaty, and that it may be ad- 
visable to withdraw the treaty for the time being in order that 
the scope of the treaty may be enlarged, to cover new cases 
that have arisen since the original treaty was entered into. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just as this bill and the 
alien-slacker bill leave certain nationals in this country neither 
fish, flesh, nor good red herring. I have yet to learn the status 
of the unnaturalized Finnish people in the United States, If 
their position can not be clearly defined they should be un- 
necessarily abused. 

Mr. KAHN. In this war it is exceedingly desirous that we 
clear our skirts, and that we do not put it into the mouths of 
the autocrats in Germany to say that we have violated our 
sacred treaty obligations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. The letter from the Secretary of State to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs concern- 
ing this legislation is as follows: : 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


* 
Washington, February 15, 1913. 


Hon, S. HUBERT DENT, Jr., 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 


My Dran Mr. Dent: I inclose a draft of a proposed bill to amend the 
selectiye-seryice act of May 18, 1917, so as to exempt from its opera- 
tion citizens or subjects of neutral countries who have declared their’ 
intention to become citizens of the United States. The proposed bill 
has been prepared by the War Department in conjunction with the De- 
partment of State. The two departments are strongly of the opinion 
that, from the standpoint of international relations, it is highly unde- 
sirable that the existing law should stand, unmodified, as evidence of ~ 
a disregard of treaty obligations or even of a supposed rule of interna- 
tional conduct heretofore observed by other governments. f 

In this relation I desire to make the following observations: 

As you are aware, all aliens (except alien enemies) who had declared 
their intention to become American citizens were, by the selective- 
service act, made liable to military service in the same manner as citizens 
of the United States. ‘The act contained no provision preserving the 
treaty stipulations by which this Government had become obligated to 
exempt the nationals of Argentina, Costa Rica, Honduras, Italy, Japan, 
3 ee Spain, and Switzerland from military service in the 
United States. It made the declaration of intention the determinin 
factor of such . although this Government is.a party to 1 
treaties which specifically stipwlate that the declaration cf intention 
shall not, of itself, affect in any way the nationality of the declarant. 
And it is, as you know, the rule of law in the United States, supported 
by decisions of the United States Supreme Court, that a declaration of 
intention does not confer American citizenship upon the declarant or 
release him from his prior allegiance. Apparently there has never been 
any intention on the part of the Government to regard such persons, 
generau; otherwise than as aliens. It was not to be unexpected. there- 
‘ore, that the department should receive numerous and insistent requests 
from the diplomatic representatives of neutral countries for tke dis- 
charge of their nationals who had been conscripted. In some cases 
such requests were based — 1755 our treaty stipulations to exempt the 
aliens in question from military service, which obligution seemingiy 
must be regarded as having been violated by the selectiye-seryice act, 
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In other cases requests, little less insistent, were based on the asserted 
ractice of nations to eono from military service in international con- 
icts resident nationals foreign countries, In still other cases, re- 

quests were found upon treaty provisions which expressly reserve the 

alien nationality of persons who may declare their purpose to become 

us of the United States, but who have not completed the act of 
naturalization. On account of the number and insistence of such re- 
quests, and considering the grounds upon which they were based, but 
without prejudice to any claims which the United States might have to 
the services of persons within its jurisdiction who have endeavored to 
absolve thelr former allegiance and indicated their intention to take up 

2 residence in this country, the President has found it expedient 
n the conduct of foreign relations to indicate his llingness to dis- 

charge neutral aliens in certain circumstances, after they have been 

brought within his jurisdiction as Commander in Chief of the Army, 
by induction into the military service, Such inductions, however, which 
is a necessary prerequisite to discharge by the President, constitutes, in 
reality, a violation of the treaty obligations and the asserted interna- 
tional practice upon which the protests of foreign diplomatic officers 
have been based And while the action of the President has afforded a 
means whereby the department might, in a limited way, meet the most 
ure requests of the representatives of foreign countries, it does not 
afford an adequate solution of the question involved, because, though 
discharged from the Army, neutral aliens were nevertheless liable under 
the selective-service act to military service, and therefore subject to all 
the restrictions and conditions of persons Hable under the act in respect 

i pariar service if required, departure from the United States and 

otherwise, 

Moreover, the act as it now stands has given. rise to the report abroad 
that this Government is impressing neutrals into its armed forces—a 
report which has apparently been seized upon and advertised. by enemy 

ropagandists with a view to irritate the sensitive feelings of certain 

oreign Governments. 

“Finally, I inclose for your information a memorandum containing esti- 
mates of the number of persons who would be affected by the proposed 
bill. From these estimates you will observe that, counting out citizens 
or subjects of treaty countries, who it is assumed should be exempted, 
the proposed amendment would exclude about 30,000 men, of whom not 
more than 50 per cent. and probably not more than 30 per cent, would 
be found eligible for military service, Of the 30,000 it is estimated that 
one-half are citizens of our neighboring Republic, Mexico, and about 40 
per cent are subjects. of Scandinavian countries. It seems highly prob- 
able that the actual loss of man power would be still further reduced 
through the waiver of some of the altens in question of their right to 
claim exemption, as ts understood to be the case at the present time 
with respect to nondeclarant aliens. The loss of man power involved 
seems to me inconsequential in view of the other considerations at stake 
in our foreign relations. 

The War Department and the State Department, therefore, concur in 
recommending the passage of the proposed amendment in the interest 
of efficient administration of the selective-service act and of meeting 
the treaty obligations. of the United States and of maintaining cordial 
relations with the neutral countries of the world. 

Very sincerely, yours, : ROBERT LANSING. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, this bill is for the purpose of 
rectifying a violation of the treaty. Gentlemen got up on their 
hind legs and howled a few weeks ago about the sanctity of 
treaties when we were proposing to make alien slackers fight 
or get out of the country. But nobody seems to have observed 
that the draft act passed last year was itself a violation of 
treaties. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to vote against this bill, but I 
have reached the point where I think the bill ought to be 
amended so as not only to permit the drafting of alien co- 
belligerents with first naturalization papers, but alien cobel- 
ligerents whether they have any naturalization papers at all 
or not, any treaty to the contrary notwithstanding. An alien 
with first papers is no more a citizen than an alien without 
first papers. We have just as much right to draft an alien with- 
out first papers as we have to draft an alien with first papers, 
and surely the countries that are cobelligerents could not object 
to our deing so. I believe that the bill ought to be so amended 
as to strike out, in line 5, the words “all male citizens or male 
persons who have declared their intention to become citizens,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “all male aliens who are 
citizens or subjects of cobelligerent countries, if they are here.” 

Then exempt alien enemies; exempt those of neutral countries 
and draft those that are here from cobelligerent countries, 

What has become of the treaties in the Senate? Echo answers, 
What? What has become of the alien-slacker bill? Echo an- 
swers, What? I went before the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion twice for the purpose of urging the passage of the alien- 
slacker bill. The chairman, Senator Harpwick, and three other 
members of the committee were there at one of the meetings. 
No quorum. No doubt those present were ready to act, but 
could not without a quorum. Gentlemen can look in the di- 
rectory and see who the members of that committee of the 
Senate are. The people of the States can look in the directory 
and see whether their Senators on the committee have been 
there trying to get a report on the bill. I talked with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the Senate last 
Friday, and he told me that the treaties were not now before 
the Senate; that they had been withdrawn for the purpose of 
making some kind of amendments. I see in the press that there 
were some amendments that had to be made as to exemption of 
the Irish. My friends, some of the Irish objected to being 


drafted by treaty, but I never heard the voice of an Irishman 
on this floor or in this country against our alien-slacker bill, 
which put them on the same footing as our own people. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama if it is not his understanding, under the arrangement 
entered into between Great Britain and France, that their sub- 
jects can be drafted in this country at the present time? 

Mr. BURNETT. Whether they have first papers or not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. That would have to be by treaty, they say, 
and that is what they are waiting for; and the bill being con- 
sidered here does not provide it. The pending bill only provides 
that those who have the first papers may be drafted. Why not 
go further and provide for those who have not taken out first 
papers? 4 z 

When I was before the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House last September it was stated, as the members of that com- 
mittee well remember,.by the Secretary of State that he was 
negotiating the treaties, and that they would be concluded by 
December, he thought; and if not, they would surely be con- 
cluded before the next draft was made. And yet 95,000 of our 
boys have already been called and gone under the secon” draft, 
and 150,000 more are to go, beginning, I believe, on the 29th 
of this month. Yet we have nothing to prevent the cobelligerent 
slackers from sitting here while our boys are sent to fight the 
battles abroad not only for our own country and for world 
1 but for the very existence of their countries them- 
selves. 

Gentlemen, it is an outrage that we are sitting here fiddling 
while Rome burns, as has been done in this case. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand men within the next month will be in the 
camps under the new draft; not one of the alien slackers there 
except those who have taken out first papers. Nearly one- 
third of the entire 800,000 that is to be embraced in this draft 
will be gone within the next few weeks, and yet we are assured 
when the Chamberlain bill was before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that when the draft came there would be treaties 
to enable us to take these aliens into the service by draft. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Does not the gentleman recall the fact that in 
the report of the Provost Marshal General, out of the first draft 
of 680,000 men there were 123,000 aliens that were drafted and 
did not claim exemption? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is true; and I remember the fact also 
that a large proportion of those aliens that did not claim ex- 
emption were Irish. A great proportion of those who claimed 
exemption were English and Italians. They are the fellows 
that the report of the Provost Marshal General shows claimed 
exemption. I repeat that I never have heard of an Irishman 
here or in any part of the United States ask for the defeat of 
the alien-slacker bill. As I said, I understand that the treaties 
have been withdrawn, I suppose, for amendment, but you gentle- 
men who were importuned by the State Department, and who 
fell to those importunities to postpone the consideration of the 
alien-slacker bill, will now see that what I predicted on the 
80th of January in this House has come true. That is, that 
the second draft would come and the treaties still be up in the 
air. 

This House did its duty in passing the bill by a vote of 344 
to 21, and now it sleeps quietly in the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittee and the treaties rest peacefully in the State Department, 
Whose fault is it? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 22 minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there any provision in this bill making a 
distinction between aliens of neutral countries who have their 
first papers of intention in States where they receive and exer- 
cise the right to vote and those where they have not the right? 

Mr. DENT. Absolutely not. 

Mr. McKEOWN, And in the States where they exercise the 
right to vote the same law applies? 

Mr. DENT. It is bound to apply to every State alike. For 
instance, in my State; a man who has declared his intention 
to become a citizen has the right to vote. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, as has been stated, there are be- 
tween 120,000 and by this time 140,000 aliens in our Army who 
could have claimed their exemptions and did not. If this bill 
is passed, that will not compel them to be eliminated from the 
service? If they desire, they can still remain whether they have 
filed a declaration of intention or not? 

Mr. DENT. No man will be discharged from the Army ex- 
cept upon his own application. 
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Mr. SABATH. And that also applies to the thousands of So- 
called alien enemies who, however, are alien friends, but who 
unfortunately have been the subjects of one of the countries 
with which we are at war and against whom they are more 
desirous of fighting than are many of our American citizens, 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. That will not exempt them from the service. 
They can remain in the service, if they desire? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. Everyone who is in the Army can 
renmin there at his choice. It is just a question of not making 
them subject to draft. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RAINEY]. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I regret the fact that on a serious 
occasion like the present, when bills are being considered which 
have for their object the creation of efficient armies, the observ- 
ing of our treaties, the execution in the future of our under- 
takings, of our contracts with other nations, that a Member of 
this House finds it necessary to indulge for partisan purposes in 
u criticism of an official of this administration. I listened in 
Chicago at a great convention to one of the greatest speeches 
ever delivered, in which Mr. William Jennings Bryan discussed 
the country and the city. I can not remember his words now, 
but he said, in effect, that if you destroy the country the grass 
will grow in the streets of the cities, and if you burn the cities 
the Nation will recover and proceed about as usual. A few days 
after that speech was made a newspaper of opposite political 
faith came out with a front-page article under a great black 
heading which read,“ Mr. Bryan says burn our cities,” and the 
article then followed with a vigorous denunciation of Mr. Bryan 
and the things that he stood for, characterizing them as so- 
clalistic and destructive, basing it all on a part of a sentence 
which Mr. Bryan had used—* burn our cities.” 


Mr. Speaker, in order that even a part of Mr. Creel's address 
may appear in the Recorp, the part which the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] held in his hand but refused to read, I 
want to read the entire extract as it appears in the Evening Star 
of yesterday. I read, now, these garbled extracts from his 
speech, evidently rearranged so as to be sensational; and under 
the evidently changed order of even these few extracts, the sen- 
tence read by the gentleman from Ohio comes first: 


“I will be proud to my dying day that my country was inadequately 

saat gto when it entered the conflict,” declared Mr. Creel. “To have 
een prepared would have given the lie to everything we ourselves be- 

llevel in and to cur self-avowed position before the world.” i 

How far and how fast the country has gone since it started, he em- 
phasized, is indicated by the fact that t y. a year after our unpre- 
pared entrance into the confiict, a portion of our Army created since 
that time is bearing its full burden, notwithstanding the fact that 
European nations far more versed in war do not habitually give their 
men battle-front work before a year’s training has expired. 

“The liberty motor is to-day 100 per cent perfect, and within a week 
its critics will have to admit this fact,” he asserted. “ The aerial pro- 
gram,” he added. 1 be announced to the country within 30 days 
and will be a credit to this at Nation.” He ae his bee gid to 
those who constantly demand 100,000 airships, explaining that 2,500 on 
one side has been the maximum so far. 

The whole Nation owes Secretary Daniels an apology for its un- 
deserved villification of that official, Mr. Creel told his hearers, Fur- 
thermore, the vast war expenditures have been made without one cent 
of graft, nor has a single life been lost by neglect, he asserted. 

“What if a few overcoats were lacking at first?” he said. Food 
has nowhere and at no time been lacking. We can all remember the 
1 sie camps, the ‘embalmed beef, and the paper-soled shoes of 
1898.” 


Mr. Creel took up in detail the criticisms that have been made re- 
garding the early lack of rifles for troops, the use of French machine 
guns while the Browning gun was being perfected, and the use of 
British and French made ordnance, which he said was done at the 
suggestion and request of those Governments, in order that they might 
keep their factories running and that the American transports might 
not be encumbered with cannon. England and France had more artil- 
lery than they could use and had the facilities to make more, he said. 
They preferred to keep on making them and have the benefit of the 
money the United States paid for them. They were really our guns, 
he explained, and not those of the allies. 

“We could have put a rifle in the hands of every soldier from the 
beginning.” he remarked. “Those who criticized the equipment of 
some of the men with broomsticks while better rifles than any we were 
making for our allies were being perfected were not trying to win this 
war, but another kind of war at a later date. Now we hare a rifle 
that can shoot two bullets to the German Mauser's one.” 


. In other words, these few extracts which I have just read 
indicate what the speech made by Mr. Creel was. His argument 
evidently, as disclosed here, was this: If we had been prepared 
with rifles for every man manufactured after the models hereto- 
fore in use in this country, they would not have been prepared 
as well as they will be now with this new rifle that we have 
prepared and put into their hands. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman know that the Spring- 
field model of 1903 is used in our Army and is considered by 
8 17 89 Just as efficient as the Enfield rifle which England is 
using? 
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Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman may be correct about that. 
Mr. Creel is discussing here the new rifle which will shoot two 
bullets to the German Mauser's one. 

Mr. KAHN. Our Springfield rifle was considered the best rifle 
in the world by our Army experts, but we could not turn them 
out fast enough at the beginning of this war. There were many 
factories turning out the Enfield rifle for England. This Gov- 
ernment then entered into contracts with those factories to take 
over the Enfield rifle. Because we could get them in quantities, 
this country contracted for them, but they are no better than 
the Springfield rifle which originally we were manufacturing. 

Mr. RAINEY. I thank the gentleman for his contribution to 
my speech, and I do not take issue with him. I have no doubt 
he is correct about it in his estimate as to the value of the 
Springfield rifle 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. But if we did not have enough Springfield 
rifles—I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FARR. Is it a virtue to say that we had not enough of 
them when we should have had enough? 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, if we were manufacturing the Springfield 
rifle of the model of 1903, we were making them during nine 
years of time when the gentleman’s party was in power, and it 
was as valuable an arm then as now, and if it was so valuable, 
why did not your party make some Springfield rifles? If I wanted 
to be partisan, as gentlemen on that side insist upon being, I 
might ask why did you not prepare a little by making a few 
Springfield rifles so as to have them on hand when this war 
started? You had nine years to do it in. This war started two 
years after the present administration commenced the control of 
affairs. 

Mr. FARR. This is not a partisan matter 

Mr. RAINEY. I can not yield again. Just before this war 
started we came in power. What became of the billions of money 
you expended in 16 years’ time? Our preparation for this war 
occurred after the present administration made its advent upon 
the world’s scene of activities. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I am not criticizing or finding fault with 
what you did not do during the 16 years of time, and it would 
require too much time to do that, and I am too busy with more 
important matters. Some patriotic gentleman on that side ought 
to assume the difficult task of explaining what your administra- 
tions did along these lines before, in these perilous times, you 
indulge in these violently partisan and viciously unfair efforts 
for partisan gain. Let us win the war first and then resort to 
these methods if you feel that your duty to your country requires 
a doubtful service of that character. 

Mr. FARR. What has that got to do with the question? 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonawortu] 
might explain what you accomplished with the expenditure of 
the millions and billions that you made, which at least failed 
to produce the result which you say ought to have been apparent 
when this war started. This speech of Mr. Creel evidently an- 
nounces the fact that a Republic can fight; that a Republie need 
not be a great military power in order to maintain its place in 
this world; that it need not prepare as militaristic Germany 
prepared, at the expense of the millions of people controlled by 
that Government; that a Republic can go on quietly, as a 
Republic ought to go, and maintain its place in the sun when 
the crucial hour in its history comes. [Applause.] This speech 
indicates that this great Republic has been able to place men on 
the fighting line—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I decline to yield—can place men on the fight- 
ing line in France, trained men, and trained in less time than 
Imperial Germany has ever been able to train men. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to ask consent that the gentleman be 
permitted 

The SPEAKER. Can not do it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. All right. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider and 

Mr. KAHN. Before that is done it is necessary to amend the 
title. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the text. 

There was no objection. 
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The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend section 
2 of an act entitled ‘ An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States.“ 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that H. R. 8409 be laid 
on ihe table, a similar Senate bill having been passed by the 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Is that all of the gentleman’s budget? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILE. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill II. R. 10169, 
the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present and evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is on the motion to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER, Yes. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 800, nays 1, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 127, as follows: 
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Apri, 9; 
NAYS—1. 
z Thompson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2. 
Good Smith, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—127. 

Barkley Flynn Kiess, Pa. Roberts. 
Beshlin Foss Kreider Robinson 
Borland Fuller, III. LaGoardia Rose 
Brumbaugh Gallagher Langley Rowland 
Caldwell Gallivan Larsen Rucker 
Campbell, Kans. Gandy Lehibach Sanders, N.Y, 
Campbell, Pa, Garland Lesher Scott, Towa 
Carew Glass Longworth Scott, Pa. 
Carter, Okia. Godwin, N. C. Lundeen Sisson 
Chandler, N. Y. Gould McAndrews Smith, T. F. 
Chandler, Okla. Gray, N. J McArthur Snell 
Classon zriest McClintic Suyder 
Coady Griffin MeCulloch Stedman 
Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, N. L. McFadden Stephens, Nebr. 
Costello Harrison, Miss. MeLaughlin, Pa. Sterling, Pa. 
Crago Hayden McLemore Stevenson 
Currie, Mich, Hayes Mann Swift 
Curry, C. Heaton Martin Tague 
Darrow Heflin Merritt Talbott 
Decker Heintz oon Taylor, Colo. 
Dies Hensley Morin Templeton 
Donovan Hicks udd nkham 

lin, Hollingsworth Nicholls, S. C. Towner 
Doremus Hood Norton Van Dyke 
Doughton Huddleston Parker. N. X. are 
Dowell Ireland orter Venable 
Drukker Powers Vestal 
Dunn 3 panana; S. Dak, Eiee volgt 
Eagan ones; Va. msey e 
Edmonds Juul. Rankin Welling 
Estopinal Kelly, Pa: Reavis Woodyard 
Fairchild, G. W. Kettner Riordan 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Hvupp.eston with Mr. WALSH: 

Mr. BARKLEY with Mr. LONGWORTH. 
Mr. BruawavucH with Mr. Lux DEREN. 
Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. McArruur. 


Mr. Grass with Mr. 


CAMPBELL of Kansas, 


Mr. Grirrimn with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Mr. Carew with Mr. MCKENZIE. 


YEAS—300; 
Alexander 7 rth Kitchin Rubey 
Almon Elston Knutson Russell 
Anderson Emerson Kraus Sabath 
Anthony Esch La Follette Sanders, Ind. 
Ashbrook Evans Lazaro Sanders, La. 
Aswell Fairchild, B. L. Len, Cal. Sanford 
Austin Fairfield Lee, Ga. Saunders, Va. 
Ayres Farr Lenroot Schall 
Bacharach Ferris Lever Scott, Mich. 
Baer Fess Linthicum y 
Bankhead Fields Little 
Barnhart Fisher Littiepage Sells 
Beakes Fl e Shackleford 
Bell Focht London Shallenberger 
Black Fordney Lonergan Sherley 
Blackmon Foster Lufkin Sherwood 
land Francis unn Shouse 
Blanton Frear McCormick Siegel 
Booher Freeman cKenzle Sims 
Bowers French McKeown Sinnott 
B Fuller, Mass. ig pent Slayden 
Britten Gard McLaughlin, Mich. Sieinp 
Brodbeck Garner Madden Sloan 
Browne Garrett, Tenn. Ma Small 
Browning Garrett, Tex. er Smith, Idaho 
Buchanan Gillett Mansfield Smith, C. B. 
Burnett Glynn Mapes nook 
Burro all Mason Stafford 
Butler Goodwin, Ark, Ma Steagall 
Byrnes, S. C. Gordon Meeker Steele 
Byrns, Tenn. Graham, TIL Miller, Minn. Steenerson 
Candler, Miss. raham, Pa, Miller, Wash. Stephens, Miss, 
Cannon Gray, Ala. Mondell Sterling, III. 
Cantrill Green, Iowa Montague Stiness 
Caraway Greene, Mass. Moore, Pa. Strong 
Carlin Greene, Vt. Moores, Ind Sullivan 
Carter, Mass. Gre organ Sumners 
ry Hadle. Mott Sweet 
urch H Neely Switzer 
Clark; Fla. Hamilton, Mich. elson Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Pa. Hamlin Nichols, Mich, Temple 
Clay aray: Nolan omas 
cl Harrison, Va. Oldfield Tillman 
Collier Haskell Oliver, Ala Tilson 
Connally, Tex. Hastings Oliver, N. X. Timberiake 
Connelly, Kans. Haugen Iney 1 d way 
Cooper, W. Va. awley rne Vinson 
8 Wis. elm O'Shaunessy Volstead 
Copley Helvering Overmyer aldow 
Cox fersey Overstreet Walker 
Crameen i Padgett Walton 
Crisp Holland Paige a 
* Crosser Houston Park Wason 
Dale, N. Y. Howard Parker, N. J. Watkins 
Dale, Vt. Hull, Iowa ‘eters Watson, Pa. 
Dallinger Hull, Tenn. Phelan Watson, Va. 
Davidson Humphreys Platt Weaver 
Davis Husted Polk Welt 
Delaney Hutchinson Pou ley 
Dempsey Igoe Pratt Wheeler 
Denison Jacoway Purnell White, Me. 
Dent Johnson, Ky, Quin White, Ohio 
Denton Johnsen, Wash. Ragsdale Williams 
Dewalt Jones, Tex. Rainey Wilson, III. 
Dickinson un Raker Wilson, La. 
il Kearns Ramseyer Wilson, Tex, 
Dillon Keating Rand Wi Å 
Dixon Kehoe Rayburn Winslow 
Dominick Keliey, Mich. Reed ise 
Doolittle edy, Iowe Robbins Wood, Ind. 
Drane Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg Woods, Iowa 
Dupré Key, Ohio Rogers Wright 
Dyer 5 pae dyn Young, as 
e n ouse oun 
Eilfott Kinkaid Rowe oon 


Mr. Rucker with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma with Mr. Goutp. 

Mr. Price with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr, Donzztus with Mr. Gray of New Jersey, 

Mr. Haypen with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Grresr. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. Darrow. 

Mr. MARTIN with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Estoprnar with Mr. Dowett. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. Mrunrrr. 

Mr. Hert with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. STEVENSON with Mr. RAMSEY: 

Mr. VENABLE with Miss RANKIN. 

Mr. THoatas F. Suirn with Mr. REAVIS. 

Mr. WELLING with Mr. ROBERTS. 

Mr. Stsson with Mr. SANDERS of New York. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. Van. Dyke with Mr. TOWNER: 

Mr. Man with Mr. VOIGT. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I have a 
pair with my colleague from Maryland, Mr. Tarsorr. If he 
were present he would vote the same as I have voted, and there- 
fore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, am I recorded? 

The SPEAKER: pro tempore (Mr. Warson of Virginia). 
Yes; in the affirmative, 

Mr. GOOD. I have a pair with the gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. Bortanp, and therefore I desire to answer “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

Accordingly the House-resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill II. R. 10069, the rivers and harbors bill, 
with Mr. Byrnes of Tennessee in the chair: 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the-order of the House all time for 
general debate has expired, and the Clerk will rend the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Delaware River. Pa., N. J., and Del.: Continuing Improvement and 


2111 8 5 i Allegheny rihin eawn pate et the 18 
100.000: com ng improvement above or Street, Tren 
000; in all, $1,250,000. = z ae ST 


1918. 
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Mr. MOORE of Peno Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the lust werd. 

I would like to have it known, Mr. Chairman. that the Dela- 
ware River, whieh item we have just passed, is now the ship- 
building center of the United States, I question whether any 
river in the world has given a better account of itself indus- 
trially and connnercially thin the Delaware River. The agita- 
tion for the improvement of this river has been on for some 
tine. Its situation along the coast is geographically favorable, 
and if connected with inside waterways north and south it 
vould be the commercial keystone of waterway activity in the 
United States. The Schuylkill River is one of its tributaries. 
I am happy to note that at last the importance of the Schuylkill 
River is being recognized by Congress. There is always cnre- 
ful scrutiny in international shipping circles with regard to 
the depth of waterways of the United States. Although we do 
not fully realize it. the failure of a suitable depth has its sig- 
nificance in international trude. A great community here may 
be seriousty hurt by rumors in foreign commercial centers. con- 
cerning the incupacity of any of our strenms. Fortunately, the 
Delaware River is in good standing abroad, and we hope to make 
it more so. 

As showing the importance of the Delaware River at the pres- 
ent time. I wish to make a brief statement of its war activities; 
its shipbuiliting activities in particular. Tam going to put some 
figures in the Recorp, and will challenge a comparison of them 
with those of any ether river in the world. 

In due course. when the present improvements are completed. 
we will have upen the Delaware River, in the Hog Island 
Shipbuilding Yard alone, the greatest plant for the construction 
of vessels in the worki. This without regard to what may have 
been said heretofore concerning contracts or the manner in 
which the work has been promoted. There are new completed 
on the Delaware River in ol plants or approaching completion 
in new plants 146 separnte ship ways. 

The Merchant Shipbuilding Co., which is being aided by the 
Government. at Bristoi. Pn., hns 12 ways. They are approaching 
completion, and in short order ships will be turned out from 
that yard. T trust that my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
Sylvania Mr. Watson], who represents the district in which 
this yard is leented, will in due course tell the House something 
about this great enterprise 

The Travler Shipbuilding Co., whieh is also nenr Bristol, has 
10 ways. The old and long-established Cramp’s Shipbuilding Co.. 
which happens to be in the district which I represent, has 13 
ways, every one opernting to the full for the Government. The 
New York Shiphuilding Co., on the New Jersey side of the river, 
opposite Philadelphin, has 14 ways; that company has already 
made a splendid record in the construction of large vessels of 
war. It has. in addition. another plant with 10 ways, so that its 
importanee is constantly increasing, 

On the New Jersey side of the river, opposite Philadelphia and 
the League Island Navy Yard, the Pennsylvania Shipbuilding 
Co., a new concern. has six ways. The New Jersey Shipbuilding 
Co. has seven ways. Down at Hog Island. on the Pennsylvania 
side. in the district represented by my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania Mr. Brrrer]. they have 50 ways, now rapidly approaching 
completion. The Sun Shipbuilding Co., at Chester, has five ways. 
The Chester Shipbuilding Co., at Chester. has seven ways: the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. has four ways; the Pusey & Jones 
Co., at the same place. four ways; and the Jackson & Sharp Co.. 
also at Wilmington. four ways, That makes the total of 146 
shipbuilding ways between Bristol, about 16 miles above Phila- 
delphia, and Wilmington, about 30 miles below. 

Employed at these various yards at the present time are no 
less than 61.950 workmen, skilled mechanics of one kind and 
another. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Merchants’ Shipbuilding 
Corporation has 6.500 men, That is a city in itself. Each man 
is the mainstay, according to modern methods of enleulation, 
of n family of five. At the Trayler Works they have 900 men; 
at Cramp’s Shipyard, which carries 5,000 men in times of peace, 
they have now working 8.250 men; at the New York Shipbuild- 
ing yard they have 8.000 men; at the Pennsylvania Co.. 2,200; 
and at the New Jersey Co.’s yard, 800. At Hog Island they 
have 22,500 men. and the problem of housing them is so acute 
that the Government is now arranging to build houses for some 
of chem, so that the work may be facilitated. 
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Conferences are on this very day, and I hope the contracts 
will soon be closed for the completion of 1,600 houses near Hog 
Island. The plans, I understand, contemplate permanent 
houses, which the workmen may have opportunity to buy. Of 
course, however, these plans may be changed. The great num- 
ber of these workmen, who support a population of between 
75,000 and 100,000, live in the city of Philadelphia. Some of 
them are from Chester, and some live across the river in the 
city of Camden and elsewhere. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. FESS. That was the question J was going to ask, about 
the transportation, when there are so many people there without 
housing facilities. How are they transported? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They ure transported mostly 
in trolley cars and in railway trains. Some of them use bouts 
to cross the river. Some go to the New Jersey side Camden, 
or Gloucester, or Paulshoro in boats. Many go south to Chester, 
and some as far as Wilmington, Del. Improved transportation 
facilities are now being considered. . 

Mr, FESS. How far down from Philadelphia is Hog Island? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Hog Island is within a rifle 
shot of the Philadelphia County line. It is in Delaware County. 
ou the Delaware River, just below Philadelphia. The boundary 
Hne between Philadelphia County and Delaware County is Bow 
Creek, and the yard runs up close to Bow Creek. 

Mr. FESS. Wil! 22,000 men be the maximum number of tabor- 
ing men there when that yard gets into full operation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand they have been 
dispensing recently with a number of employees who have not 
fitted in properly to the work to which they were assigned, 
and that the 22.500 now there constitute a real live working 
force where every man fits the job. They have begun to systema- 
tize and specialize on hard, practical lines. Folks up there now 
are boasting not only of the magnitude of the work but also 
of the facility with which it is being done. 

Mr. FESS. There was a great deal of criticism there formerly 
to the effect that an unnecessary number of men were main- 
tained? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes: there was that criticism, 
and the people of Philadelphia were regretful that that criticism 
should hold. But my latest information is that there has been 
a vast Improvement not only in the personnel in the yard but 
in the rapidity with which the work is being done and with 
which those great structures have been reared. 

Engineers have told me that the work at Panama presented 
no greater engineering problems, particularly in the mobiliza- 
tion of men and forces and material, than did the work at Hog 
Island. They believe now they have passed the crucial stage 
the stage of preliminary disorganization—and that they now 
have a workmanlike organization which has weeded out the in- 
competents. And this organization. I will say to the gentleman. in- 
cludes welfare work of the highest possible order. There are men 
there speaking the languages of various countries, but welfare 
specialists are working under one head in the yard now. caring 
for the Spaniard or the Italian who may not be able to mnke 
himself understood. just as if he were an American; and if any 
are hurt while helping the Government there they are being 
eared for by those who understand their wants. This, at lenst, 
is my latest information. 

Below the Hog Island yard. near by Chester, is the Sun Ship 
Co which has 3.700 men. Then comes the Chester Co., with 
3.500 men; Harlan & Hollingsworth, at Wilmington. have 2,800 
men; and Pusey & Jones have 1,800 men. That makes a grand 
total of men employed in shipyards on the Delaware River of 
61,950—substantially 62.000 men—and I am told that that force 
is going to increase as the ships come upon the ways. In adai- 
tion. there are other, but smaller. yards doing thei: part. 

On this same river—the Delaware—hbetween the points I have 
mentioned—W ilmington on the south and Bristol on the north— 
we have reared in the last three or four years some of the most 
extensive industrial plants on the face of the globe—oil refiner- 
jes, electrical appliances, arms and ammunition, fron and steel 
factories and foundries, and powder plants, 1 catalogue of 
which would cover pages. As n matter of fact. gentlemen, the 
Delaware River has actually become the center of the world for 
shipbuilding and munition making. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the Dela- 
ware River. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to the bottom of page 2. I was in the House at the time 
the bill was read, but I was talking with the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] about the form of an amendment I was 
about to offer to the East River item. We reached the present 
point five minutes after we had gone into Committee of the 
Whole, and although I was here I did not realize that the item 
had been reached. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to return to lines 23 and 24, on page 2, for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
supposed when the gentleman made his statement that he had 
abandoned the thought of offering any amendment. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There was not any reason for thinking 
that. In all my talks with the gentleman I told him that I had 
this matter very much at heart. It is not a light matter. It is 
not a matter that I intended at all to omit. I was in the Cham- 
ber for this purpose, and I told the chairman that I intended 

to proceed, and as seriously as I knew how. 

Mr. SMALL. I am indebted to the gentleman for his explana- 
tion, but I think it would be better to recur to this item later. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would say to the gentleman that I have 
n matter at home of vital importance, and I really have to leave 
here to-night. The item might not be reached at all, and I can 
see no way in which it will discommode either the chairman of 
the committee or the committee itself. I hope the gentleman 
will not, under these circumstances, take advantage of a slight 
inadvertence on my part. That is all. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement of the 
gentleman as to his personal wishes, I will withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes with reference to this item. It is the 
only item that I will debate in the bill. It is a very important 
item. I do not think I can cover it in less time than that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman an amendment pre- 
pared? 

: Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes, I have sent it to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Demrsey: After the figures “ $2,200,000,” 
on page 2, line 24, add the following: “And the Secretary of War is 
hereby directed to prosecute the work of improvement with a view to 
securing a depth of 40 feet in the channel through East River and Hell 
Gate as soon as practicable.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the amendment which I ask is one which simply makes 
the law that which was intended to be made the law by the 
action of this House on the 8th day of August, 1917. Now, let 
us take in chronological order the events in regard to this 
proposed amendment. On the 4th day of February, 1917, the 
board of engineers of the Army and the Navy made a report 
by which they recommended a 40-foot channel through Hell 
Gate, 85 feet to be obtained now, 5 feet more to be obtained later 
on. I would like you gentlemen to keep these dates in mind. 
That was on the 4th day of February. On the 6th day of April 
the United States declared war on Germany. On the 7th day 
of May the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War 
united in joint letters to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and the effect of these letters was that whereas they had rec- 
ommended 40 feet through Hell Gate, 35 feet to be obtained now 
und 5 feet more later on, they now for war purposes, on account 
of the change of conditions, recommended the present imme- 
diate securing of a depth of 40 feet. 

The reasons which they gaye were these: They said that 
woould double the effectiveness of our fleet; that Montauk Point 
and Ambrose Channel, the two entrances to New York Harbor, 
were so far apart that an enemy in order to bar the egress or 
ingress of our fleet would have to double the guarding fleet. 
They said not only would it double the effectiveness of our 
fleet but they said also that a battle was more likely to occur 
between Long Island and the Connecticut shore than apywhere 
else, and that we should provide for the ingress and egress of 
our fleet at all stages of the tide up through Hell Gate, and that 
35 feet would not take our largest battleships. On that account 
the two Secretaries united in this recommendation, and the 
Secretary of War asked that an amendment be made. On the 
8th day of August we passed that amendment. 


And now, gentlemen, I want to call your attention to what 
occurred at the time that we passed the amendment. The 
amendment was presented by the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. SMALL], and in presenting it he said this: 


Mr. Chairman, just a brief statement. As the item for East River 
Was originally reported it provided for 40 feet from the lower bay to 
the navy yard in East River, but did not provide for 40 feet through 
Hell Gate at the upper end of East River running into Long Island 

und, The naval officers and the Secretary of the Navy were quite 
insistent for strategic reasons that we should have also 40 feet from 
East River into Long Island Sound. They took it op with the Secretary 
of War, resulting in a general recommendation. he committee then 
considered it and a to it. 

X reason of 40 feet through Hell Gate it became necessary to adopt 
another project and refer to another document, thus requiring the para- 
graph to be rewritten; but the amendment offered only nges the 
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paragraph in the bill by increasing to 40 feet the depth through Hell 
te to Long Island Sound. 

And that explains something to which I am going to refer 
later, the clumsy language which was employed, and the effect 
of it. Now, gentlemen, I want you to mark these words— 

But the amendment offered only changes the IP Gate l In the bill by 
e pg to 40 feet the depth through Hell Gate to Long Island 

There is much more in the report of the proceedings, but that 
showed clearly that this committee as a whole, and its chairman 
speaking for it, were presenting by this amendment a proposi- 
tion to increase the depth through Hell Gate, from Long Island 
Sound to the bay, to 40 feet. They so understood the language 
which they wrote. The House so understood it, because they 
so explained it. No one challenged that statement. The entire 
discussion centered around the proposition that that was what 
was intended. 

For instance, Mr. Frear, of the committee, came in, as he 
often does on the question of expense, and asked how this in- 
creased expense was to be met, and in asking about the in- 
creased expense he spoke about the expense of a 40-foot channel 
through Hell Gate. Now, bear in mind the chronological order 
in this matter. First there was the recommendation of the 
board on the 4th of February, then the declaration of war on 
the 6th of April, then the recommendation of the two Secretaries” 
on the 7th of May, our consideration of this bill in June, and’ 
on the 9th of June the chairman of the committee explained the 
matter, and said that whereas we had provided for only 35 feet, 
with 5 feet more later, now they wanted 40 feet, and gave the 
reasons which impelled him to ask it, the discussion leading 
up to the vote, and the vote in Committee of the Whole and in 
the House resulting in the adoption of the proposition. 

Following that, what happened? It went down to the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Secretary of War, through his subordinates 
and assistants construed this provision, which was drawn in a 
clumsy way, by referring to another document, as meaning 35 
feet, with 5 feet later on, meaning precisely that for which the 
bill provided before it was amended, and meaning not 40 feet 
but meaning 35 feet; because on the 4th day of January Col. 
Newcomer came before the committee and testified that there 
was no present intention on the part of the engineering force to 
secure 40 feet at all, that their intention is to secure only 35 
feet, and if Congress sees fit, at some future time, to secure 40 
feet, then and in such event only to do it. Now, what I say 
is this: First, that this amendment is of as vital importance as 
any measure which can be proposed in this bill. Nowhere cise 
in this great country, as the Secretary of the Navy well says, 
is there concentrated the great wealth and the enormous com- 
mercial activity which mark the country to the north of Long 
Island Sound. Nowhere else is there the likelihood of a battle 
that there is there, because an enemy could work greater de- 
struction by an attack there than elsewhere. The effectiveness 
of our fleet can be doubled by this simple amendment. And I am 
not asking for a cent of additional money. 

A disabled battleship to-day has only one way to get into New 
York City. If an engagement is fought in Long Island Sound 
a battleship can not go up through Hell Gate at all, because it 
will draw too much water. So it is a vital matter, and not only 
is it vital but it has been so recognized by Congress. ‘The letters 
to this committee stand unchanged, unchallenged, unmodified 
to-day as they were written. When these letters were presented 
the House did exactly what the Secretary asked us to do. The 
able chairman of the committee presented the letters and urged 
that the change be made and told why the rather clumsy 
language was used in making the amendment. But that lan- 
guage, instead of accomplishing that which the Secretary urged 
that the necessities of the situation demanded, that which the 
safety of the metropolis, and that which the war exigencies 
loudly called for—instead of accomplishing that it comes down 
to the department and is construed by a subordinate officer as 
not changing the situation at all. It is construed as meaning the 
same as if we had not amended it; it is construed as meaning 
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the same as if the chnirmrn had not on the floor, as he did, 
advocated the 40-foot project, to comply with the wishes of the 
two Secretaries. 

Now. gentlemen, nside from the necessities of the situation, 
this House enn not afford. when in a matter of such grave and 
vital import»uce as this it has legislated upon the request of 
two great officers of the Government—two Cabinet officers 
charged with the responsibility—it can not afford to allow legis- 
lation subsequently to be made null and of no effect by misin- 
terpretation by n subordinate officer of the department. 

I say thut these letters remain to-day as much in force, as 
much in effect. they call as loudly to-day upon us for thelr per- 
formance as the day they were written. There has been no 
change in them; they stand to-day as they did then, and I ask 
this House, because of the war necessity. becnuse of these let- 
ters, because of the fact that we passed the act then. to reenact 
it now in pinin and unmistakable language—to adopt this 
amendment. [Applaus.] 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the few 
words I shall have to sey I will not go into any great particu- 
lars. I assume, and I think correctly, that every gentleman in 
the House understands the importance of the port of New York. 
Coming down from the Lakes from the West, coming down from 
the North from the St. Lawrence River, coming down from 
the South and all parts of the country, the commerce flows to 
New York. It is well worth while to do all you can to serve 
that commerce, and it is well worth while to make room for it 
in New York Harbor, and therefore I think you can afford to 
be rather liberal with the port of New York. 

New York is the center of commerce of the country which 
comes in by canal, by Sound, by river and harber, bringing thou- 
sands of tons of conl every day between the North River and 
coming up through Ambrose Channel by Jersey. I suppose 
there ure 9 hundred thousand tons, not counting the foreign 
commerce comes into the port of New York every day. 

Another thing that I might mention is that the dock com- 
missioners and authorities of New York have given the Nation 
over 20 of their best piers, 12 in the Hudson River, 7 piers 
and docks acknowledged to be the best in this country. They 
have given some new piers also to the Government. They have 
at present some piers on the East River, and I have letters 
in my pocket that Commissioner Hulbert wrote, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that they would have te have some improvement 
on the East River to make way for these docks that the city 
has turned over to the Government. But I am not going to 
press that here now. I am only calling your attention to the 
fact that the whole country can well afford to be liberal to 
the port of New York because of various reasons. I think my 
colleague [Mr. Dempsey] went over the ground thoroughly, so 
it is unnecessary for me to repeat it. I have letters in my 
pocket from the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy asking the very thing that the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Despsey}] has spoken of. But I will not go into these 
matters. I only wanted to call attention to the fact that the 
great port of New York needs all that you can give her and ten 
times as much as you have any notion of giving her or that 
she has asked for. I hope that the House will be liberal in 
this matter, Do not try to stint too closely, but give a little 
leeway to the central port of this great country. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the 
committee, when this matter was under discussion in the 
House some time ago I favored a proposition for a 40-foot 
channel throughout the length of the East River, and especially 
at the point where Hell Gate is situated. I did that because 
I recognized that New York was the commercial and financial 
center of the Nation. I recognized that it was a city in which 
we are all interested, a city to which we all point with pride, 
a city that we all frequently visit, a place upon whose pros- 
perity we are in a measure more or less dependent, because it 
is barometrical, indicating the prosperity and the activity of 
the Nation. 

I was conscious of the immense tonnage brought in there— 
91,000,000 tons. The thought came to me of the tremendous 
appropriations made for not what I would be pleased to call 
questionable enterprises, but what the press throughout the 
country stigmatizes as peculiar river and harbor enterprises. 
In the consideration of real big propositions our own localities 
should give way. When we consider a great port like the port 
of New York we should think and vote in a national not local 
way. : 

Now, tliere is evidently a contradiction between the proposed 
action of the committee nnd the attitude assumed by the Secre- 
taries of Navy and War, respectively. I take it for granted 
that neither Secretary Daniels nor Secretary Baker wrote 
these letters, dated, respectively, the Tth of May, 1917, and the 
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15th of May. 1917, without being sufficiently informed. I quote 
from the letter of the Secretary of the Navy to the chairman of 
the River and Harbor Committee: 

While deepening and straightening the channel through Hell Gate 
will be of unquestioned advantage to the commercial interests of the 
country, the strategic value to the Navy is so great that I believe con- 
sideration should be given to securing this channel of 40 feet depth at 
the present time. hile in the beginning a concession was made to 
obtain a depth of 35 feet and ultimately 40 feet, it is considered that it 
would be highly desirable, both from an economical standpoint and 
from a strategical standpoint, to have the work, after it was once be- 
gun, continued until the depth of 40 feet had been obtained through- 
out, and the straightening of the channel, in order to allow the easy 
and free passage of large — 2 as well as to prevent the formation of 
tidal eddies and currents, had been accomplished, 

At the time that this bill was under consideration, before and 
later on when a delegation from the city of New York waited 
upon the President at the White House, I felt like asking the 
question, if I had been one of those who were charged with 
interrogation: If a 40-foot channel is desirable and if a 35-foot 
channel is to be dug, why, when you have all of the apparatus, 
do you withdraw all of the apparatus, knowing that 40 feet is 
necessary, and come back at a later period to engage in the 
work agnin? [Applause.] Of course, I am not an engineer; 
I am not a dredger; I am simply a Member of Congress, and 
perhaps gentlemen who are more familiar with those things can 
readily explain. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
right there, I will say that Col. Newcomer before the committee 
testified that digging piecemeal instead of as one job would 
increase the expense substantially and inerease the time it 
would take to get the 40-foot channel largely. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Then, if we want to increase the ex- 
pense and increase the labor, we want to hang to the 35-foot 
proposition; but if we want to decrease the expense and pro- 
mote efficiency of the harbor, we want to vote for the 40-foot 
proposition. Of course, I understand Congress frequently votes 
for those measures that cost more rather than less money. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, how much will it delay 
Sia 5 15 channel to go ahead with the 40-foot channel at one 
time 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I shall leave that to the chairman of 
the committee to answer. I am not a member of the committee. 
I am merely a man who looks beyond the confines of Rhode 
Island, and I would like to do something for a port that de- 
Serves something to be done for it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It ought not to be so hard to do that, 
because Rhode Island is not very big. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. A 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. The Secretary of the Navy very per- 
tinently suggests that from an economic standpoint and from a 
strategical standpoint this work should be done to the extent 
of 40 feet. While speaking on this proposition I have in mind 
the constructing of public buildings in the United States. IL 
have frequently seen, and no doubt many members of the com- 
mittee have also seen, public buildings outrun their usefulness 
and their capacity before they were a month old—money wasted, 
in a sense, and the question is this: Are we ever as a Nation 
to have prevision, are we ever to have the necessary foresight? 
I submit this as an economic proposition. If it is going to cost 
more money to go back there and dig 5 feet more, let us vote 
for the 40-foot proposition to-day. I find a letter dated the 15th 
of May. signed by Secretary Baker, and I do not suppose he 
signed it without knowing what it contained, to this effect: 

I am seconding the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and I trust that you aat our associates un the committee will find it 
possible to make this one change in the proposed measure. 

The change was made in the proposed measure, and neither 
the Secretary of the Navy nor the Secretary of War has uttered 
one word or written one line in contravention of these things 
expressed in these respective letters by them. What, therefore, 
is the answer? Merely that one of the engineers has expressed 
the belief or the opinion that 35 feet are necessary and only nec- 
essary at this particular time. New York, as was pointed out 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] a few days 
ago, has a tonnage of 91.000.000 tons, certainly something that 
should recommend it to the generous consideration of this body. 
We are at war. We are proud of our Navy. We are conscious 
that our battleships cost $14,000,000 each. We do not want to 
see-them wrecked. We all remember when the Panama Canal 
legislation was under consideration how we spoke of the ef- 
fectiveness of the Panama Canal in the preservation of the 
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Navy—how it would double the efficiency of our first line of 
defense, because the Navy could readily come from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifi Ocean. Here is a similar proposition. The 
Secretary of the Navy, evidently advised by fighting men in the 
Navy, says, “If we are going to have a sea fight, we are going 
to have it in Long Island Sound.” 

The rich possessions of the city of New York and the terri- 
tory lying to the north of it are an inviting field of enterprise 
for an enemy’s guns. He says we are going to have a fight 
there, if we are ever going to have a naval fight, and in order 
to make our Navy an effective and efficient fighting force, in 
order to conserve that force, he says, Let us open this castern 
channel leading out to Long Island Sound, and instead of wait- 
ing for the tide—and there is a rise of 5 feet in the tide twice 
in 24 hours—do not let us take the chance of having any ships 
erippled and at the mercy of the enemy waiting 11 heurs for 
the tide, but let us make this channel whereby these ships can 
run into the East River and find shelter in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. We have expended millions of dollars in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, millions upon millions of dollars. Why should we 
impair its usefulness? The way to impair its usefulness is to 
deny a proper channel of exit and inlet to that great yard. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, no one, I believe, recognizes 
the importance of New York City as a port more than myself, 
but I desire to call attention of the committee to the fact that 
the great tonnage of New York Harbor has nothing whatever 
to do with this proposition. The tonnage in New York Harbor 
is amply accommodated with the water facilities that are there 
to-day. From the lower bay up there will be soon 40 feet. 
There will be in two years 35 feet coming down throngh Hell 
Gate to Long Island. There are no vessels, you might say, that 
require a depth of 40 feet engaged in commercial transportation 
that go up through Long Island, and to impress upon you that 
this harbor has nothing to do with this proposition I want to 
call your attention to the fact that this gets into a rivers and 
harbors bill by reason of the fact that in 1916 the Naval Com- 
mittee carried a provision creating a joint board composed of 
officers appointed from the Navy and from the Army Engineers 
to report upon a project. For what? To get to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard from the ocean. Not a commercial proposition, but 
it is a naval proposition. And this joint board made its re- 
port as a war measure, and the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War concurred in that report, and we put it in 
the rivers and harbors bill last year, a project reported upon by 
a former survey, a 35-foot project, and the bill was introduced 
in the House and when this report came in from the joint board, 
as I recollect, that the committee on amendment adopted 40 
feet, as provided in House Document 140, Sixty-fifth Congress. 
I want to call the attention of this committee to the fact that 
we do not propose to cease work upon this project for 40 feet 
when we acquire the 35-foot depth; that is, in the river and 
harbor bill at this time. The report of the joint board is for a 
35-foot depth and an ultimate 40-foot depth, and the gentleman 
who just preceded me is in error when he states that we are 
going to quit work when we attain the 35-foot depth. Ulti- 
mately we are to have 40 feet. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I just ask the gentleman if he is familiar 
with the testimony that Col. Newcomer gave before the com- 
mittee on the 4th day of January on that matter, found on page 
6 of the hearings, as follows: 3 


We understand that the question of when the 40-foot depth could be 
provided should be left to the future entirely. In other words, when- 
ever circumstances develop which indicate a need for that, then the 
estimates could be submitted under authority already given and Con- 
gress will determine, of course, whether it is ready to proceed with the 


40-foot project. 

Mr. SWITZER. Why, certainly, gentlemen of the committee. 
The estimates now are to carry on the 35-foot project, which 
will be completed in two years. If we adopt the 40-foot 
now, it will retard the 35-foot project. Col. Newcomer testi- 
fied as to the estimate. Of course we will never attain the 
40 feet unless some future Congress makes provision or an 
appropriation for it. He is correct in that; he is making 
estimates now for the 35 feet, and he says when we attain 
that depth we will not, of course, have 40 feet in the future 
unless some future Congress provides an appropriation to dig 
this channel to a depth of 40 feet. That, of course, is correct, 
is it not? The whole proposition in this particuiar is to com- 
plete the channel in five years. It is not something to be done 
within a few days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. SWITZER. I would ask for three minutes more, as I 


have been interrupted frequently. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for three minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWITZER. I expect to see some day or other a 40-foot 
channel to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. There is 40 feet from 
the sea one way, and we will soon have 35 feet on the other 
way, and with the high tide it will be 40 feet from Long Island 
in. Now, as to the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War. While it is true that through some one importuning, 
I presume pretty strongly, at some time or other, they got them 
to sign those two letters which came in last May; but there is 
nothing from the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy So far in this respect since this bill has been prepared. 
This is strictly a naval proposition for the benefit. of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and if the Navy wants it, if the Secre- 
tary of the Navy wants this, why has not he appeared before 
our cominittee at this time? Why has not he sent some repre- 
sentative before that Committee on Rivers and Harbors? Why 
has not the Secretary of War? We asked the Secretary of 
War to submit a list of all war measures before we began 
consideration of the bill, and hie has not suggested anything of 
this kind. No nayal or military official has suggested anything 
of the kind. It is merely representatives of the good people of 
New York City who are anxious to get this 40 feet, They have 
come over here, the mayor and delegation from the city and 
an ex-member of this committee [Mr. Hulbert], and they vis- 
ited the President of the United States. = 

I have no doubt they visited the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of War, but they got no letters this time, gentle- 
men; keep that in mind. There are no letters now before our 
committee at this time and no requests. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I will yield. 

Mr. SIEGEL, On February 5 the Secretary of War, in writ- 
ing me, stated, in the course of a long letter: 

In this connection you be z 
document, that the AEO —— 3 a 8 W ante eo 
mea by 5 of the aged and the draft board but was 
5 — A spor 2 y the retary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, 

And this letter was written by the Secretary in February, 
previous to his leaving to go abroad. 

Mr. SWITZER. That was last year. 

. SIEGEL. Oh, no; this year. 

. SWITZER. That is a late letter? 

. SIEGEL. It is a late letter, just written. 

. SWITZER. Not since we have introduced this bill? 

. SIEGEL, This is a late letter, of date of February 5. 

. SWITZER. I understand that. 

. CLEARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

. SWITZER. I will. 

. CLEARY. The gentleman from Ohio stated that we al- 
ready had 40 feet up to the navy yard. What is the gentleman’s 
authority for that statement? 

Mr. SWITZER. That is from the lower bay. That is pro- 
vided for through Buttermilk Channel. 

Mr. CLEARY. That is a mistake. It is not dug out at one 
end any more than the other, but Col. Neweomer told me yester- 
day that that is what they are going to do now—dig out on this 
end. It is not finished. I want the gentleman to understand 
that, because—— 

Mr. SWITZER. But appropriation is made for that. 

oe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, there are two very good ren- 
sons why this particular improvement should be made. The 
first, and to my mind the most important, is the military value 
of having a complete passageway for capital ships, or ships 
of any probable draft, all the way around Long Island. 

Last year we had a number of battleships in Long Island 
Sound. Some of them were at the Brooklyn Navy Yard prior 
to that time, and, as I recall it, it took them three days to get 
around into Long Island Sound, where the celebration was 
held, opposite the district of my friend from the fourth district 
of Connecticut [Mr. Mernitr]. If this improvement were made, 
we should have a sort of super-Kiel Canal all the way from 
the eastern end of Long Island Sound around by way of New 
York and out to the open ocean again, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Does not the gentleman think that 
a l channel ought to be provided at the earliest possible 
date? 


Mr. TILSON. As early as can be. It can not be provided 


day after to-morrow, but I think we ought to set the plans right 


and work toward them. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Do you not know that a 35-foot 
channel at ebb tide means a 40-foot channel at high tide? 

Mr. TILSON, es; but I can easily imagine a situation in 
which we might not wish to wait for high tide. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. We can complete the 35-foot chan- 
nel a year earlier than a 40-foot channel. 

Mr. TILSON. The time is important, of course, but we ought 
to have it right, and the time consumed in making it 40 feet 
will be less if we do it all at once than if we have to do it twice; 
that is, if we make it 35 feet and then again stop all commerce 
and make it 40 feet. 

The commercial factor is an important one. New York is our 
greatest port. Its harbor is used more than any other harbor 
in our country, and it is destined to be used more and more as 
time goes on. It is already congested. We need the additional 
room above Hell Gate for large ships. True, there are no ships 
that will require this draft running through Long Island Sound 
at the present time, but if we have the channel deepened so that 
ships of great draft can go above Hell Gate, docks will be built 
above Hell Gate. The city of New York is building northward; 
it is building along this shore. The Bronx has doubled in popu- 
In tion in a very short time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Bronx has grown to be the sixth city 
in population in the United States in the course of the last two 
years, 

Mr. TILSON. We need the wharfage room all the way up 
this channel. As soon as this part of the channel is made the 
depth of 40 feet we shall be in a position to extend the wharfage 
indefinitely,.so far as the business of the city will justify it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The gentleman knows, of course, as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzzn] has well said, that this 
35-foot project, with ultimately a 40-foot depth, was adopted on 
a report by a joint board of Army and Navy officers, as an Army 
measure, and not as a commercial proposition. 

Mr. TILSON. As I started out by saying, it is quite worthy 
even as a purely military matter. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The report was made on the 4th day of Feb- 
ruary, The declaration of war was on the 6th of April, and the 
two letters came about one month later, on the 7th and the 15th 
days of May. So there was not any report of the Navy and 
Army engineers. 

Mr. TILSON. Whether there was war actually going on or 
not, or whether we shall ever have another war, we ought to have 
the facilities for commerce which a channel of 40 feet in depth 
through Hell Gate will furnish us. National defense and inter- 
national commerce demand this improvement, and we ought to 
have it as soon as we can get it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL and Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sarake] is recognized. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am glad to 
gay at the threshold that if this were a matter of accommodat- 
ing the personal wishes of my amiable and attractive friend from 
New York [Mr. Drursxzyl, he would only have to make the re- 
quest. While I have not had so long an acquaintance with the 
other gentleman from New York, a member of the committee 
[Mr. Creary], a request from him would induce me to go a 
long way in compliance. I am sorry I can not yield to the 
request of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Despsey] that 
I should withhold opposition to this amendment. A strong. 
sense of duty, à duty to this bill, a duty to the House, induces 
me to oppose it and to say that it is absolutely without justifi 
cent ion. 

If I could be so fortunate as to express myself so clearly as 
I think in opposition to this amendment, there would be no 
difficulty in convincing the House. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
I want to know how you managed to secure those two letters 
from the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy if it 
was absolutely unnecessary? 

Mr. SMALL. I did not secure any two such letters from those 
officials. They did not consult me. However, I will later refer 
to those letters. 

In 1913 a report was submitted for the improvement of the 

Jast River and Hell Gate to a depth of 35 feet, at a total esti- 
mated cost of $13,400,000. That is known as House Document 
No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first session. Prior to the adoption 
of that report as a whole, by a resolution in-1915, we provided 
for the removal of Coenties Reef, between the Battery and Goy- 
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ernors Island. And then, again, in the river and harbor act of 
1916 we provided for the deepening of Diamond Reef in accord- 
ance with this project, Diamond Reef being just a little above 
Coenties Reef or near it. When the bill, which was approved 
Angust 8, 1917, was reported, it came in with this language: 

East River, N. Y.: For improvement in accordance with the report 
— Py in House Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first ses- 

That is the way the bill was brought into the House. Per- 
haps I had better divert here if perchance there should be any 
Member not acquainted with the physical characteristics of the 
East River. It extends from the upper bay, below the Battery, 
around the east side of Manhattan Island, separating Manhat- 
tan Island from Brooklyn, through Hell Gate and Throgs Neck 
to Long Island Sound. The controlling depth in Hell Gate now 
is 26 feet, and any deepening has to be through solid rock. We 
have heretofore provided for 40 feet from the upper bay to 
the navy yard on East River, which included the remoyal of 
Coenties Reef and Diamond Reef as a part of the 40-foot chan- 
nel to the navy yard. There is an existing depth of 40 feet in 
East River from the navy yard to Hell Gate. Hell Gate may 
be said to extend from the upper end of Blackwells Island to 
Negro Point Bluff, a distance of about 1} miles. Beyond Negro 
Point Bluff and thence through Long Island Sound a depth of 
40 feet exists. 

So that we have in East River between the navy yard and 
Hell Gate 40 feet plus, through Hell Gate a minimum depth of 
26 feet, and beyond Hell Gate 40 feet, so that the crux of this 
project lies at the deepening of Hell Gate, and when you deepen 
Hell Gate to 35 feet it means you are going through solid rock, 
getting 9 feet of depth more than the present depth of 26 feet. 
Of course, even where 40 feet now exists in East River the 
channel will have to be greatly widened, say, to 900 feet. a 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman states that 
the controlling depth at Hell Gate now is 26 feet? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; 26 feet. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tide? 

Mr. SMALL. Five feet, making 31 feet. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask what the present 
authorized project is? 

Mr. § Forty feet. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. One minute, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SMALL, I object. I would rather answer the question 
that is propounded to me. The present project is for 40 feet, 
35 feet to be secured as soon as practicable and 40 feet ulti- 
mately. That is the project we have adopted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To what extent have appro- 
priations been made for the 35 feet? 

Mr. SMALL. We carried $1,250,000 in the last bill, and we 
earry $2,200,000 in this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
made for the 40-foot project? 

Mr. SMALL. No. The estimates are for the 35-foot project. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
eced for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may develop my 


case 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
one more question? 

Mr. SMALL. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can he state what percentage 
of the 35-foot project has been completed? 

Mr. SMALL. The depth across Coenties Reef is about com- 
pleted, if not entirely so, and the depth of 40 feet up to the 
navy yard is about completed, not entirely completed, as the 
gentleman from New York said. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, How long would it take to 
complete the through channel to 40 feet? 

Mr. SMALL. Estimated from four to five years, and two 
years for the 35 feet. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Four years, to be done as one job, and five 
years if done piecemeal, the way the law is and contemplates. 
Is ae that it? 

SMALL. Substantially. 

No as I said, when the river and harbor Dill was reported 
last session it came in with a paragraph adopting that 35-foot 
project. A distinguished Member of this House at that time, 
Mr. Hulbert, was not satisfied, but wanted 40 feet depth 


What can be had there on 


Has any appropriation been 
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he referred me to a letter from a distinguished Member of this 


House, Hon. Isaac S addressed to the Chief of Engineers 
on January 31, 1918, upon this very subject. 
This letter was as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
z Washington, D. C., January 31, 1918. 

My Dear Secretary: Before the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
yesterday Col. Newcomer testified that on the East River and Hell Gate 
project the War Department had advertised for the letting of contracts 
for 85-foot channel. 

Congress at its last session placed the following language in the act: 

“East River, New York: For improvement in accordance with the 
report submitted in House document No. 188, Sixty-third Copas frst 
session, for a 40-foot channel through East River and Hell Gate, in 
accordance with the report submitted in House document No. 140, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, $1,250,000." 

Under these conditions may I ask you to immediately take such 
action as you deem necessary so that the intent of Congress as ex- 
8 by the a may be executed, and let the advertising be done for 

-foot channel. 


Very sincerely, yours, Isaac SIEGEL. 


So it appears that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEGEL] had the same thought as the former Member of the 
House, Mr. Hulbert, not to amend the act, but to secure an 
interpretation of the law in the river and harbor act of August 
8, 1917, in accordance with his contention. Now, here is the 
reply of the Secretary, who, they say, recommends the present 
vecuring of 40 feet immediately: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 5, 1018. 
Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Mn, SIEGEL: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of January 31, asking me to take such action immediately 
us may be necessary, so that the intent of Congress may be executed 
by at once advertising the work of a 40-foot channel instead of a 35- 
foot channel through Hell Gate in accordance with the following 
provision in the river and harbor act of August 8, 1917: 

East River, N. Y.: For improvement in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, hrst 
session, and for a 40-foot channel through East River and Hell Gate, 
in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 140, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, $1,250,000.” 

You will observe that the law authorized a 40-foot channel in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted in the document specified. It is 
necessary, therefore, to consider the terms of the document in order 
to ascertain the full legal status of this improvement. By referring 
to this report you will find, on pase 3, paragraph 61 (c), that the 
improvement roposed at this locality is as follows: 

‘61 (c) The only connecting channel the construction or improve- 
ment of which the Navy Department considers necessary is the channel 
through Hell Gate and st River between New York iartor and Long 
Island Sound. This channel should be given a depth of 35 feet as soon 
as practicable and an eventual depth of 40 feet.” 

The authorization of the 40-foot channel, therefore, through East 
River and Hell Gate, in accordance with this document, obviously 
authorizes the immediate provision of only the 35-foot channel, to be 
increased ultimately to 40 feet. The course you propose is not deemed 
permissible, unless some change is made in the law to authorize it. 

In this connection 2 may be interested to observe, on page 2 of 
the document, that t improvement actually adopted was not onl 


recommended by the Genera] Board of the Navy and the Joint Board, 


but was also duly approved by the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 
of War, and the President, 
Very respectfully, NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

The committee at the beginning of this session invited the 
Secretary of War to recommend any project as intimately as- 
sociated with the prosecution of the war and which ought to be 
included in this bill. The Secretary of War not only did not 
make a recommendation to enlarge this project as this amend- 
ment proposes, but he wrote to the gentleman froni New York 
[Mr. SEGEL] the letter which I have just read, indicating in- 
ferentially if not directly that he was opposed to the amend- 
ment, And, at any rate—— . 

Mr, SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL, I can not yield. The gentleman can put his 
own interpretation upon it. This letter indicates, inferentially 
and directly, that he is satisfied with this provision in the last 
river and harbor act. : 

Now, that is the letter of the Secretary of War to the gentle- 
man from New York. If I had the time I would like to read a 
long memorandum from the Chief of Engineers, dated February 
13, 1918, addressed to the Secretary of War upon the same sub- 
ject. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL, May I have one minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. But, gentlemen say, if we are to have 35 feet 
as soon as practicable and 40 feet eventually, why not have it 
all at one time? That is an engineering problem, and F doubt 
not there are good engineering reasons; but I submit this addi- 
tional reason: Thirty-five feet can be secured in two years. At 
high tide, that will mean 40 feet. It will take at least four 


years, and probably five years, to get the 40 feet, and until the 
whole 40 feet is accomplished it will not be available. 

That in itself would constitute a good reason. One other rea- 
son: This 35 feet is absolutely all that is necessary for the com- 
mercial needs of the great port of New York and East River. 
My friend, the gentleman from New York, Mr. CLEARY, will not 
deny it; everybody familiar with the subject will admit it. The 
only reason we want 40 feet is for the Navy, and the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of War are not here protesting 
against the provision that we put in the last bill, which was in 
accord with the report adopted under the paragraph of the 
naval bill approved by the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War and the President. Your committee have en- 
denvored to give you a consistent provision and to deal fairly 
with the great port of New York, and I ask you to sustain the 
action of the committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, during the consideration of 
the river and harbor bill last year the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman who has just taken his seat, introduced an 
amendment which is published on page 3986 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 15, 1917, and it provided for the improve- 
ment of the East River in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 188, Sixty-third Congress, first session: 


And for a 40-foot channel through East Riyer and Hell Gate, in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 140, Sixty- 
fifth Congress, first session, $1,250,000: Provided, That the unexpended 
balances of appropriations heretofore made and authorized for the 
improvement of East River and Hell Gate are hereby made avallable for 
improvement in accordance with the report submitted in said document: 
Provided further, That a depth of 40 feet is authorized across 

ond Reef: And provided further, That so much as may be neces- 
sary of this and any other ao 25 riations made herein or hereafter for 
specific portions of New York Harbor and its immediate tributaries 
may be allotted by the Secretary of War for the maintenance of these 
waterways by the collection and removal of drift. 

Mr. Saarr, chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
in that connection made this statement: 


Mr. Chairman, just a brief statement. As the item for East River 
was originally reported it provided for 40 feet from the lower bay to 
the navy yard in East River, but did not provide for 40 feet through 
Hell Gate, at the upper end of East River, running into Long Island 
Sound, The naval officers and the Secretary of the Navy were quite 
insistent for strategic reasons that we should have also 40 feet from 
East River into Long Island Sound. They took it up with the Bec- 
retary of War, resulting in a general recommendation. The committee 
then considered it and agreed to it. 


What has changed the mind of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, chairman of this great committee? He assumes a 
different attitude to-day from the attitude that he then assumed. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield? ne 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. “The gentleman from North Carolina” is as- 
suming the same attitude to-day that he did then. We say now 
that a 40-foot project for East River has been adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman says in the course of his dis- 
cussion that under the present law it will not be possible to 
make an appropriation for a 40-foot channel at Hell Gate. 

Mr. SMALL. Because the project requires 35 feet first. 

Mr. MADDEN. That difficulty is proposed to be remedied by 
the amendment pending in the House, and that is the reason it 
is here. 

Mr. SMALL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. : 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman think it a wise policy for 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee or the House to adopt a 
project or a modification of a project without having first had 
it examined? 

Mr. MADDEN. If there is anything that eould have been 
examined, judging from the amendment adopted by the House 
June 15, 1917, and expatiated on so eloquently by the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina, who quoted the urgent 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, I do not know 
how we could get a better recommendation than the gentleman 
and the Secretary of the Navy gave if what he said on June 15, 
1917, had any bearing on the case. 

Mr. DUPRE. Does the gentleman from Illinois always abide 
by the recommendations of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; and I do not abide by them now; I am 
calling attention to his inconsistency and the necessity of doing 
sometning to rectify the wrong that exists now under which 
we are unable to get consideration for a proposition that he 
says deserves consideration. Now, we have the great East River 
project in New York that has already been adopted, on which 
it-is propesed to spend $13,400,000, to which would be added 
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$2.000.000 more if we adopt the 40-foot project, and upon which 
we have already appropriated $1,250,000. I do not know the 
total length of Eust River, but whatever the length may be 
there is only 14 miles at the point known as Hell Gate that has 
not already 40 feet depth, as I understand it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. There it has a depth of 26 feet, and the propo- 
sition is to make it 35 feet, and the opposition to making it 
40 feet is becuuse of the cost, as it will go through rock. It is no 
more difficult to go through rock than it is threugh mud. Science 
has found a way to cut through any material. I can show 
them how, if they do not know, to get the depth without any 
excessive cost or difficulty or serious delay. I do not see any 
reason why we should spend $13.400,000 to deepen this river 
unless we need it. If we needed 35 feet and there is only a 
mile and one-quarter obstruction, which is 26 feet, that mile 
and one-quarter obstruction impedes the progress of the whole 
movement. It seems to me that there ought to be some con- 
sistency in a problem like this. The Secretary of the Navy says 
it is one of the essential things. He says that we need a land- 
locked harbor for the Navy. 

And he thinks we can find it in Long Island Sound, if they 
can pass through this channel, and everybody admits they 
can not pass through this channel unless we deepen it at Hell 
Gate. Heli Gate is an obstruction of only a mile and a quarter 
in length, and yet we are afraid to proceed with the improve- 
ment because it will violate some rule that has been adopted 
by the Rivers and Harbors Committee in the procedure which 
it adopted. Procedure and rules are only invented to pre- 
vent people from getting what they ought to have and to 
give other people whit they ought not to have. That is what 
rules are for. Regulations! Go up to one of these depart- 
ments and they will tell you that the regulations are violated 
if they Go the thing that you want to have done. That is 
simply because they do not want to do whit you want, but 
these regulations can always be set aside when they want to 
do what you want. They are there for the purpose of turning 
people out they do not want in and for letting those in behind 
the bars whom they want in. and so with the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. If they have friends anywhere that 
they want to favor, they make the rules accordingly. If there 
are those that they do not want to favor, they cut them out 
by making u new rule, and then they will call attention to 
document 140 or 148 or some other number [laughter], and 
they will tell you that you must read the whole document to 
understand what the law is. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has attempted to characterize 
this committee as fermulating its bill through personal favor 
and prejudice. I repudiate that for the committee, and I say 
thuf the gentlemun is in error. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. That is characteristic of the gen- 
tleman. When anybody disugrees with him he always repudi- 
ates everything that he does not agree with. He repudiated 
the statement just a few moments ago that he made last year 
upon the floor of the House by taking a different position. 
Therefore I do not feel bad at all at being repudiated when he 
repudiates himself. I am in good company when I stand beside 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart]. If the chair- 
man of the committee can not agree with his own attitude last 
year upon the subject that is pending now before the House, 
what right have I to complain because he dees not agree with 
me? [Laughter.] I am mighty glad to be in his company. He 
is a very nice man; he has a very persuasive way. He knows 
how to get what he wants when he wants it, and that is a good 
deat more thun a lot of us know. I am glad that I am con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be repudiated by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, because if he can afford to repu- 
diate himself then I am delighted to be able to stand beside 
him, even if for a few moments only. I have not any thought 
at nll of insinuating there is any ulterior purpose on the part 
of any member of this committee in the establishment of rules 
and regulations upon which the bills they report are formu- 
lated, but they are not infallible any more than anyone else 
is, and this great harbor of New York, the greatest harbor in 
America, if not in the world, ought to be given the consideration 
which its importance justifies. [Applause.] 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, since this renort was writ- 
ten, and since, in fact, the appropriation was made last year, 
there has been a development on the east of this waterway, 
known as Flushing Bay, which gives this proposition an added 
importance. Practically the whole of the harbor of New York 
has become with the operations of the war. 
More than 60 per cent of our matériel and men sent across to 


France is going through New York Harbor, and it has filled up 
all the available space. Here, within the last few days—not 
weeks, but days—Flushing Bay, which ts just east of Hell Gate, 
has been taken for the purpose of building concrete ships to 
carry our men and munitions across to fight for us. This work 
can not go on in Flushing Bay to the extent h should go on 
unless this waterway is opened as it should be opened. Under- 
stand, Flushing Bay is a part of—or, rather, is connected with— 
Long Island Sound, just at the entrance into the East River at 
Hell Gate, and if the matériel and ships that are to be con- 
structed in Flushing Bay are to be used and not to be subjected 
to the dunger of passing through these Hell Gate rocks, then the 
Hell Gate rocks must be removed, und it is now for us to do 
that which we tried to do in the last session of Congress—ap- 
propriate the necessary money and put in the necessary words 
to enable this work to be done. Understand, we are right now 
collecting for the next few weeks $3,000,000,000 to carry on the 
war, and I am proud of the fact that on the first day of the 
campaign New York City subscribed more than 10 per cent of 
its maximum allotment, and on Long Islund town after town 
has already subscribed every bit of its maxinium allotment. 
This is the place that the money is to be spent, and I say that 
it is only fair to this country, it is only fuir to these patrietic 
people who have given up their sons and who ure now pouring 
forth their money, that this development go on and that the 
country be given that which we enn give it at this time. I 
therefore favor the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, with all the 
pleasure in the world I rise to support the proposition before 
the House, and I do it on the broad principle that the benefits 
that may accrue locally to the harbor of New York and vicinity 
from this improvement are at the same time a direct benefit to 
the interior of the United States. The Middle West will be 
benefited, practically the entire country will be benefited, by im- 
proving this harbor which serves the Nation. I speak, repre- 
senting the second largest port and hurbor in the world, in favor 
of the largest in the world, which is New York City. 

There may be some items in the usual river and harbor bill 
subject to criticism—at least, criticism has been offered sume- 
what to the bill in times past—but I believe it is an absolute 
truth, not subject to denial, that every dollar that has been 
expended in the improvement of harbors in places where great 
transportation lines center has been the best money ever ex- 
pended by this Government on any improvement. [Applause.] 
Now, just let me cite an exact illustration: Before the Govern- 
ment undertook the 20-foot channel, or even the 14-foot channel, 
from Duluth to Buffalo, it would cost a farmer of Minnesota, 
of Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and elsewhere from 10 to 15 cents 
a bushel to take a bushel of grain from one of the terminul 
markets to New York. ‘That same grain is now being carried 
at not to exceed a cent and a quarter a bushel, and is often 
carried at five-eighths of a cent. That is a direct benefit to 
the men who grow the grain. New York City contains the 
greatest harbor in the world, and it does not belong to New 
York City, but it belongs to the Nation. [Applause.] 

In the improvement of facilities in New York Harbor, mak- 
ing cheaper transportation, we are improving and making mere 
serviceable to the Nation a national institution. In doing this 
we benefit every section of the country, wherever a farmer 
grows and wherever industry produces. Transportation has a 
direct connection with production and every dollar that cheap- 
ens transportation by that much enhances the value of that 
which is produced. So whatever we spend in the improvement 
of New York Harbor, impreving transportation facilities there. 
is money well spent. Although New York City unquestionably 
is in point of commerce the greatest pert in the world, many 
of the port facilities are the poorest in the world. are 
nowhere neur as modern as many places on the Great Lakes 
and many places in Europe. One of the crying needs of the 
hour is improved port facilities at New York. I remember when 
this item was up a year ago looking into it with some interest 
and I was firmly impressed with the desirability of a 40-foot 
channel opening up an eastern entrance to the harbor, not 
simply for the benefit of New York but for the general benefit 
of the United States. This is rightly termed a war mensure, 
but in a larger sense it is vital to the proper economical devel- 
opment of the industries of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I heartily agree with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mirter}]. We must all 
admit that whatever benefits New York Harbor as a commercial 
center is of distinct benefit to the whole Nation. I want to 
speak very briefly regarding the attitude of the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Secretary of War. ‘These eminent gentlemen 
carefully considered this matter of depth one year ago, and both 
of them definitely favored a 40-foot channel. Having listened 
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attentively to the chairman of the committee and to others, I 
failed to hear anything that showed a change of mind on the 
part of the two. Secretaries. In his letter to the chairman, 
Mr. Suat, the Secretary of the Navy gave cogent reasons why 
the channel should be made 40 feet. 

After referring to the plan for a depth of 35 feet, and eyent- 
ually to 40 feet, Secretary Daniels said: 


While deepening and straightening the channel through Hell Gate 
will be of unquestioned advantage to the commercial interests of the 
country, the strategic value to the Navy is so great that I believe con- 
sideration should be giyen to securing this channel of 40-foot depth at 
the present time. While in the beginning a concession was made to 
ebtain a depth. of 35. feet and ul tely 40 feet, it was considered 
that it would be highly desirable, both from an economical standpoint 
and from a strategical standpoint, to have the work, after it was once 
begun, continued until the depth of 40 feet has been obtained through- 
out, and the straightening of the channel, in order to allow the easy and 
free passage of large ships as well as to prevent the formation of tidal 
eddies and currents, had been accomplish 

. Has Mr. Daniels receded: from the position, taken last year? 

Not at all. He then goes on to show the strategic value— 


It will be readily understood that a 40-foot depth of channel 1 
ted in 

: d uble force 
C TTT 
of these points to prevent the egress of our fleet, 

He has not changed his mind on that point. I submit also 
that New. York is a natural war base. It must be protected at 
all hazards, not to the exclusion of other points, but that there 
is a vital necessity for her protection we all recognize. Even 
if it were for commercial purposes alone, we ought to have a 
channel that will best serve the whole country, and when we 
add to that the military and naval necessities I can not escape 
the force of the simple argument advanced that when you are 
digging a channel of 35 feet go on and dig 5 feet more, not even- 
tually, but at the time. It sounds most reasonable, and I can not 
accept the argument against the proposition. 

As to the Secretary of War, we find that in a letter to Chair- 
man SMALL, written May 15, 1917, he agrees with the Secretary 
of the Navy as to the importance of going to a depth of 40 feet. 
He writes: 

As the result of mature reflection and in view of the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Navy, I beg leave to concur in the suggestion that 
an amendment be introduced providing for the present increase in this 
proposed depth to 40 feet. In other words, Lam secanding the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Navy, and I trust that uyon and your 
associates on the committee will find it possible to make t one change 
in the proposed measure, 

It was clear as to just what the Secretary of the Navy; 
seconded by the Secretary of War, considered to be the most 
desirable depth. They have not changed their opinions, and I 
am of the number who accept their judgment. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. I will yield 

Mr. SIEGEL. I want to state the exact language the Secre- 
tary quoted to me when I saw him after he had written me 
the letter of February 5, 1918. I never thought and did not 
think up until to-day that any man. would take the floor and 
state that it requires a letter from the Secretary in order to 
show that there has been a modification of the language. 

Mr. LUNN. One more point, und then Iam through, and that 
is this: Some members of the committee with whom I have 
argued privately, because I wanted to be right on this ques- 
tion, have said that the work for a 35-foot channel could be 
done in two years, and possibly at the end of thut time the 
war would be over and materials be very much reduced. and 
the cost: thereby reduced for the extension: That argument 
does not appeal to me. I am in favor of making our plans on 
the basis that we are in war and that we do not know when 
we will get out of war. It would be far better to plan for 
four years or more of war and have-it end in two years than 
to plan for two years and have it continue for four years. 
The project is a worthy one. We all agree that military neces- 
sity demands that the channel be opened up, and all are prac- 
tically agreed that the depth should ultimately be 40 feet. 
Then why not now? The Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War, who should know—and I believe they do know 
have agreed as to the commercial and strategic necessity of 
the 40-foot channel, and they want it accomplished as soon as 
possible. I therefore favor the amendment and hope the com- 
mittee will adopt it. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, representing in part an inte- 
rior State, I am interested just as much as the: gentlemen who 
represent New York State and Connecticutin ample harbor facili- 
ties for New York. And I understand that we are proceeding un- 
der the present plan to obtain in two years of time a depth of 35 
feet, and I understand that the engineers of: this Government, 
every one of them trained at West: Point, all capable of looking 


at these improvements from a military standpoint. are in favor 

of proceeding with the development of this project to a depth of 
35 feet. And I prefer to have their judgment as to military 

necessities than to have the judgment of these gentlemen from 

the vicinity of New York City who are advocating now the im- 

mediate adoption of a. 40-foot: project. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman. yield ? 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield; yes. 

Mr. HUSTED: Does the gentleman know that that is the 
present position of the engineers of the Army or tlie prewar 
position, as stated in the report which has been referred to? 

Mr. RAINEY. I know that the engineers approved this bill 
just as itis. I know the Chief of Engineers has stated that these 
moneys provided herein are as much as ean profitably be ex- 
pended for these purnoses at the present time, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield?) 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
amendment proposed by the gentieman from New York does not 
increase the appropriation one cent? The only change is to 
adopt a 40-foot project in accordance with the two letters of the 
Secretary of the Navy and of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. RAINEY. I understand this to be the case from the 
statement, the very clear statement, of the chairman of the 
committee, and—if I am mistaken the gentleman will correct 
me—I understand that we are proceeding now with: the devel- 
opment of a 35-foot channel. through Hell Gate, and I under- 
Stand that it will cost $13,400,000. I am correct so far. And. 
I understand that if we proceed now, changing the plans of the 
engineers, and adopt now a 40-foot channel, that that means a 
total expenditure before that project is realized for this purpose 
of over 838.000.000. Am I right about that? 

Mr: DEMPSEY, The gentleman is entirely in error. He has 
two things confounded. The $13,400,000 is for a practicable 
channel through East River. The $36,000,000 is for a com- 
modious channel. The one has no relation whatever to the 
other. The East River is 40 feet deep everywhere: except at 
Hell Gate and Diamond Reef, and it is being made 40 feet at 
Diamond Reef, and the only obstacle to the depth of 40 feet is 
the mile and a quarter at Hell Gate. 

Mr. RAINEY. Then the gentleman does not stand for a com- 
modious channel through: this section? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not at present. A commodious: channel is 
not what is contemplated at this moment. 

Mr. RAINEY. Neither do I 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What is contemplated: is a 40-foot prac- 
ticable channel. 

Mr. RAINEY. That is, a narrow channel; without widening 
it sufficiently to be of value? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It will be of value sufficient so that the See- 
retary of the Navy says it will make the Navy twice as efficient 
as it will be without it in that it will enable battleships to come 
up that way. 

Mr. RAINEY. The gentleman made that speech a while ago, 
and has made it four or five times. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. And it was interesting each time; because 
it was a fact and a vital fact. 

Mr. RAINEY. It was intensely interesting, but the gentle- 
man made it perfeetly plain the first time, and he is only taking 
up valuable: space in the ConGressionan Recorp when paper 
costs so much, and I must protest against putting it in so many 
times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. I ask unanimous consent for five. minutes 
more, Mr. Chairman. 5 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks. unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. I have supported ail these bills as they came 
from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I voted for them 
always, even in the dark days when they were bitterly. criticized, 
and I never had an item for my section of Illinois in any of 
these bills. And I expect to vote for this bill, and I congratu- 
late the committee upon having reported’ out a: particularly. 
moderate bill; carrying only $19,227,900. And) I protest against 
a proposition being injected into this bill at this time which 
means in order to get a commodious channel; and that is what 
they will be after when they come here next, an increase on 
this one item alane of $4,000,000 more than the total amount 
earried in this bill, upon the theory, first, that New York: needs 
this channel for commercial purposes, because they say the port 
of New York is congested: `: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAINEY. Yes. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I got the impression somehow 
last year that we were then providing for a 40-foot channel at 
this point; that that was the interpretation that the House 
placed upon it, and it was then agreed to. $ 

Mr. RAINEY. I can explain that to the gentleman. It has 
been explained a good many times here, but 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have not heard all of the dis- 
cussion, I will say. 

Mr. RAINEY. It has been explained very clearly by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am very sorry I did not hear 
the statement. 

Mr. RAINEY. Ultimately, when the needs of commerce de- 
mand it, the policy is to dig this channel out to a 40-foot depth. 
The engineers are proceeding upon that theory now. At the 
present time there are no craft, according to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TILSON ], navigating Long Island Sound which 
need a channel deeper than 35 feet. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; I regret that I can not. 

Mr. HUSTED. Just for one question. Does the gentleman 
think it would be practical for any vessels to navigate Long Island 
Sound that could not go through Hell Gate? The very reason 
they are not there is because they can not get through. If they 
could get through, they would be there. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman says that vessels can not navl- 
gate through Hell Gate? There is a draft of 31 feet there now 
at high tide. 

Mr. HUSTED. If the gentleman will permit, the argument 
was that this improvement is not needed because there are not 
any ships navigating Long Island Sound which require a greater 
depth than the present depth of Hell Gate. 

Mr. RAINEY. I wish the Chairman would advise me who has 
the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. RAINEY. There are no craft navigating Long Island 
Sound requiring a greater depth than they have now at Hell 
Gate. On account of the peculiar war conditions which exist 
to-day and the effect of the German submarine war, I doubt 
whether there is more than one ship sailing the seas of all the 
world that will require more than 35 feet. Perhaps the Levia- 
than, formerly the Vaterland, but sailing now under our flag, 
requires that much, but I ean think of no other ship requiring 
that much water. We are building now in our navy yards and 
shipyards on both coasts an enormous number of ships. We 
have contracted for a great emergency fleet, to consist of nearly 
a thousand ships, destined to carry our khaki-clad soldiers to 
France while this war is on and our supplies, and after the war 
is over intended to carry our flag, floating over American cargoes, 
to all the seas of all the world, and I do not believe a single one 
of them will draw as much as 85 feet. The commercial neces- 
sities for a 85-foot channel have faded away into the distant 
future and as the demands for a 35-foot channel, the legitimate 
commercial demands for it, decrease, the energy and the oratory 
of these gentlemen who advocate now a 40-foot channel increase. 

This is a sane river and harbor bill. It has been carefully con- 
sidered by the committee; it is moderate in amount; it meets 
with the approval of the engineers; it would be exceedingly 
unfortunate to commence its consideration by adding to it an 
amendment which means an ultimate expenditure of $20,000,000 
more on this one project than is now contemplated. This is a 
larger amount than the total carried by this bill, I congratu- 
late the committee upon having well performed a difficult task. 
The bill they have reported out ought not to be burdened with 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in order to 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit me, 
may we not have some understanding as to the length of time 
this debate shall continue? I ask that all debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I would like to have at least five min- 


re- 


utes. 

Mr. FREAR. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
speak about seven minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Then in 30 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending paragraph 
and at amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection 


Mr. SIEGEL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 


asked the chairman before for time. I desire to have three or 
four minutes in that time to speak in reference to some letters 
I have here. 
Mr. SMALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 30 min- 
t 


utes, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is no objection, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL. Then I will withdraw my motion, Mr. Chairman, 
and renew my request for unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in order to deprive the discus- 
sion of all possible partisan character I thought it necessary to 
take up the defense of the project and the support of the amend- 
ment. 

I always approach the river and harbor bill with a great 
deal of hesitation and circumspection, Somehow the prejudices 
which prevail throughout the country against this sort of legis- 
lation have lodged in a corner of my mind. I have been trying 
hard to dispel those prejudices. I do not believe I have given 
enough time to the study of all the projects involved. I do 
not believe it is physically possible for one to make a thorough 
study of every project involved in the river and harbor bill. 
But this I do know, that you will dignify this legislation, that 
you will make it worth while, that you will make it something 
that a man can honestly and unequivocally and unhesitatingly 
support by adopting the amendment. 

It deals with a permanent improvement. It deals with some- 
thing that will be of lasting value to the greatest city on the 
continent. Do not forget that while Boston claims to be the 
center of American civilization it is New York that is the center 
of this country. [Applause.] New York has the best schools, 
the best colleges, the best universities, and, all in all, New 
York is a miniature edition of America. 


Mr. DUPRE. I want to add, “ the best Congressmen.” 
Mr. LONDON. Of course, when you take me as the type. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. DUPRE. I must dissent from that part of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONDON. I am in favor of widening and deepening 
Hell Gate. We should promote the plan to remove an obstruc- 
tion which is only 1} miles long, when the removal of that ob- 
struction is essential to creating an improvement that will last 
for all time. You are not dealing with an expenditure that will 
be wasted in a year. You are dealing with a permanent and 
lasting improvement—something that will be of value to the gen- 
erations to come. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman know enough 
about the engineering propositions to know whether or not if 
this engineering channel is cut the tides would wash and keep it 
open or whether they would close it up? 

Mr. LONDON. I have enough to do to study the onrush of 
ideas. I do not know enough about the onrush of the tides to 
be able to tell the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
close up the channel? 

Mr. LONDON. I know that both the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy look upon this as an inprovement of 
permanent strategic value. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield? 


Would the sand wash in and 


Mr. LONDON. I do. 

Mr. RAINEY. Does the gentleman favor this as a war meas- 
ure? 

Mr. LONDON. I do. 


Mr. RAINEY. This is the first war measure the gentleman 
has favored. i 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. I have 
always stood for everything that will make the American people 
permanently stronger. 

The deepening of this channel at Hell Gate is of permanent 
strategic value, and I am certainly in favor of anything that 
will make the United States permanently stronger, that will en- 
able the resources of the country to be utilized more effectually. 
The Secretary of the Navy says that this improvement will 
make the American Navy stronger. So that from every stand- 
point I should favor it. This amendment, calculated as it is to 
add permanent strategic value, to promote the interests of the 
greatest port in the country, and, therefore, necessarily to pro- 
mote the interests of the entire country, should not be ob- 
structed now, and the amendment should be adopted. 
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Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, Hell Gate runs from Ninety- 
second Street, East River, New York, to approximately One 
hundred and sixteenth Street, East River, New York; in other 
words, from the northern end of BlackweHs Island to the south- 
ern end of Wards Island, 

When this question was up in June, 1917, the Members of the 
New York City delegation properly felt that having Mr. Hur- 
RERT, one of our colleagues, on the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, he should prepare the amendment, having a distinct 
understanding at that time that it was to be a 40-foot channel. 
With the exception of the distance which I have described to 
you, from Ninety-second Street to One hundred and sixteenth 
Street. East River, there is now a 40-foot channel either aetually 
in existence or shortly to be completed. That applies also to 
the Diamond Reef, to which reference has been made in the 
debate. So the whole question boils down to whether you are 
going to have this mile and four blocks, as we call it in New 
Yerk City, to be 40 feet deep, so that a battleship leaving the 
New York Navy Yard, which is located in Brooklyn, may be 
able to pass through into Long Island Sound and then make its 
way out, or at a time like this, when submarines may possibly 
attack any ship, to have a 40-fvot channel there, so that battle- 
ships may be able to come in through Long Island Sound and 
then through this channel, and through East River into the har- 
bor ef the city of New York, and then make their way up the 
Hudson, if necessary. The commerce of New York is constantly 
growing and the best interests of the Nation require this im- 
provement. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. t 

Se LONGWORTH. What is the draft of our largest battle- 
ship 

Mr. SIEGEL. It will be 35 feet. Now, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] has in his speech pointed out the state- 
ment made by the chairman of the Committee on Rivers ana 
Harbors, at page 3986 of the ConsrEessionaL Recorp on June 15, 
1917, and I would quote the following language: 

The naval officers and the Secretary of the Navy were quite insistent 
for strategic reasons that we should have also 40 feet from East River 
into Long Island Sound. ‘hey took it up with the Secretary of War, 
resulting in a general recommendation. e committee then considered 
it and agreed to it. 

At page 3987 of the Recorp we find the letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy dated May 7, 1917, and also the letter from 
the Secretary of War dated May 15, 1917; and the first time 
that the Members from New York learned that this was not to be 
a 40-foot channel was when we appeared before the Rivers and 

. Harbors Committee on January 30, 1918; whereupon I wrote the 
letter which has been read by the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smarr], chairman of the committee, and 
the response of the Secretary of War. Later the Secretary 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Do I understand the gentleman to admit that 
this project was adopted in the last river and harbor bill in ac- 
cordance with Document 140, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 
and that the gentleman did not read that document? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do not yield any further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman admit that he did not 
read it? 

Mr. SIEGEL. No; I do not. I read it, but I state that we 
had a right to rely on the statement of the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors that it would be 40 feet, and 
we have a right to rely to-day that he will stand by it. 

Mr. SMALL. I appreciate the gentleman's confidence 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield any further as I 
have not the time. The gentleman has had every opportunity 
to offer his version of the matter, and I have had a hard time 
to get a few minutes, 

The Secretary of War states in his letter: 

As the result of mature reflection and in view of the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the 3 I beg leave to concur in the suggestion 
that an amendment be introdaced providing for the present Increase in 
this proposed depth to 40 feet. n other words, I am seconding the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, and I trust that you and 


your associates on the committee will find it possible to make this one 
change in the proposed measure. 


After I received the letter, which has been read here to-day, in 
February previous to the Secretary’s leaving the country, I saw 
him, and the Secretary said that we all understood that it was 
going to be a 40-foot channel. [Applause.] 

-The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I feel as if if were almost 
an impertinence to obtrude myself in the debate, living as far 
away as I do from the great commercial center, in a rural dis- 
trict, and I am afraid I can not make a sympathetic appeal to 


the House. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], 
when he was bragging that the city of New York was the center 
of civilization, almost pursuaded me to reverse my opinion of 
this amendment. There are two things influencing me in 
reaching the conclusion that I have in reference to this measure. 
First, the commercial view; my training has been commercial. 
I have been in the course of my life a very considerable shipper 
of heavy commodities, like cotton, I have always appreciated 
the value of ports and the value of improved navigability of 
the streams. I know how directly it influences and increases 
the prosperity of the producers of the country, with whom I 
confess my sympathies go very largely. 

Then there is the military point of view, and about that I 
have but very few words to say, because I am compelled to 
accept the opinions of distinguished gentlemen who are pre- 
sumed to know, and undoubtedly do know, very much more 
about it than I do. I dare say that Josephus Daniels, that dis- 
tinguished of all our sailors [laughter], had consulted technical 
experts when he gave the opinion in the letter that he signed. 
And that eminent warrior from out of the Lakes in Ohio, Mr. 
Baker, I dare say had the advantage of professional opinion 
before he gave out his letter. It is specially the commercial 
view that appeals to me now, because I accept at once what 
they state as the military view of it as conclusive. I am in 
favor of increasing the navigability of Long Island Sound if, 
as the Secretary of the Navy says, the efficiency of the Navy 
will be doubled, and without delay. 

Unfortunately in the consideration of this rivers and harbors 
bill we are confronted with one difficulty that we can never get 
over, a condition that we can not cure, and that is the regular 
growth in the size of the vessels that come into our ports. 
Why, I have seen the commerce of Galveston built up largely 
on water not over 15 or 16 feet deep, and it now has over 30 
feet, and it is not adequate to accommodate the traffic that 
comes to that port, which, by the way, is the second port in the 
United States in the value of its exports. 

I remember, too, in my business career of an incident that 
occurred in 1900 when we were moving the great cotton crop 
of Texas, and had just begun to do so. The prices were good. 
The people were satisfied and they were turning out a crop very 
rapidly when that great calamity came to the city of Galveston 
in September, 1900, killing one-third of the population and de- 
stroying the commerce of the port for weeks. That left 265,000 
Square miles of territory in this country without a port from 
which to send the produce to the markets of the world. We 
were compelled to send the cotton to New Orleans, and that port 
was blocked almost immediately by a strike, so that on ae- 
count of the delay the people of Texas alone lost enough money 
in the decline in the value of their crops in the next 30 days to 
have completed the project at Hell Gate and made a good port 
in Texas in addition. 

We have not always had the sympathy of the good people of 
New York in our endeavors to get more facilities for the ports 
of Texas. The press of that great city has jeered at us and de- 
nounced us as grafters, and said that we were endeavoring to 
get ports where there was no commerce. If you make that a 
condition before granting assistance, no new ports will ever be 
provided. It is unfair and unreasonable, but it does not affect 
my opinion of the supreme importance of doing all we can for 
the harbor of New York. Right now the Government of the 
United States is making an examination of the facilities of 
Gulf ports with an idea of relieving the freight congestion, due 
to the fact that it has nearly all found its exit up at New York 
or Boston or Philadelphia. I am not jealous of the prosperity 
and of the facilities for trade these ports have. I rejoice in their 
prosperity. It is American commerce, and it is my commodities 
and the commodities of my constituents that have their values 
largely fixed by the conditions at the ports of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mons consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas be 
extended for one minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, is not the 
time all taken? 

Mr, SLAYDEN. If the gentleman objects 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the time is not sufficient for those 
who desire to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that he should recognize 
some one opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to what will be accomplished by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey]. As I understand the argument advanced here to- 
day and a year ago, it is that a 35-foot channel is adequate for 
all commercial needs, and that it would not improve the com- 
mercial advantages of the port of New York if the channel were 
greater, and that it might as well be 80 feet deep as 40 feet. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Not at present. I decline to yield. And 
that the 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would like to propound one short question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will not take up my 
time, as I have indicated that I decline to yield. 

And that the 35-foot channel was founded on the report made 
to the Congress that that was sufficient for all commercial 
needs. Then came a later report from the Secretary of the 
Navy that for strategic reasons he advocated a 40-foot depth, 
and because of that demand the Congress last year provided 
for the prosecution of the work, first, of a 35-foot channel, with 
the ultimate end of making a 40-foot channel. Bids have been 
let and this is the point I wish to impress on the committee: 
It is a practical question of great urgency, as I view it, espe- 
cially if this war is going to continue. Bids have been let for 
a 33-foot channel and the work is proceeding under contract in 
Hell Gate at the present time for that depth of water through 
that narrow channel. If we now go ahead and authorize a 
40-foot channel, we not only postpone the attainment of a 35- 
foot channel in two years, which during three or four hours of 
the day will enable any vessel of our Navy to go through Hell 
Gate from either end, but to change now would postpone that 
desired end for five years. It stands to reason, known to any- 
one who knows anything about submarine channeling, that if 
you are going to proceed on a 40-foot channel you will neces- 
sarily go at it piecemeal, and they will not remove it to a depth 
of 35 feet over the entire length all at once, but you will-have 
40 feet in places, with a barrier of 26 feet, us now existing, 
over the passageway, which at no time during the day will per- 
mit our naval vessels to go through that channel. Our largest 
naval vessels have a draft of 33 feet and only require 40 feet 
when they are disabled. 

The depth of 40 feet will be obtainable at high tide, and at 
high tide it will permit of the passage of the largest naval vessel 
when disabled. I submit that it is a practical question, and I 
submit it to the Members outside of the State of New York as 
to whether it is not feasible from a strategic standpoint, because 
we are all in sympathy with the idea of having a 40-foot channel 
there ultimately—whether it is not practical, common sense at 
the present time to let the contractor go ahead with the 35-foot 
channel, complete it in two years, and thereby enable our vessels 
in time of need to avail themselves of it during four hours of the 
day rather than to delay the work entirely and not be able to 
get any of our naval vessels through there until five years hence. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. i - 

Mr. SMALL. The only harbor in the United States which has 
been improved to a greater depth than 35 feet is that at New 
York, from the lower bay to the upper bay, up through the Hud- 
son River. There is no harbor in the United States which has 
been improved beyond that except New York. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is generally conceded, so fur as commer- 
cial advantages are concerned, that if the navy yard was not lo- 
eated at Brooklyn and that was removed from the consideration, 
that 35 feet would be adequate for all commercial needs, but 
there is some special reason why, because of the location of the 
Navy Yard at Brooklyn, it should be 40 feet. That is the position 
of Secretary Daniels, but I emphasize the practical, pressing 
needs of completing the job we are on now. Contracts have been 
let, und let us complete that 35-foot depth, and when we have 
that the channel will be available for even disabled naval vessels 
of the largest size to pass through during three or four hours in 
the day. If you adopt the amendment, you will not have any 
channel during auy part of the day until five years from now 
adequate for such an exigency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I dislike’ very much to 
oppose the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors on 
this proposition, who is my personal friend, but I am one Mem- 
ber of this House, at least, who is very strong on deep channels 
to the great cities along the seaboard. I think that Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk all ought to have 
40 feet of water just as soon as we can give it to them. [Ap- 
plause.] Why, here is a proposition which requires the deepen- 
ing of Hell ante to 40 feet, and I thoroughly understood, as a 
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Member of this House, that we were authorizing that depth last 
year when we passed the bill. Just why it was placed in this 
doubtful position I do not know. There is one advantage in 
deepening Hell Gate that has not been mentioned, and that is, 
while we know it is rock, yet when it is eventually deepened we 
do not have any more trouble in keeping it in repair and in 
keeping it deep, because it will remain so. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. We will not have to dredge it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Quite true. We will not have to keep on 
dredging at a large expense each year. I want to see New York 
have a splendid channel. I want to see us comply with the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, as 
most of us, at least, thought we were doing last year. I heard 
the arguments of gentlemen as to deepening the channel to 35 
feet at this time and then later on perhaps 40 feet, but I can not 
see why the contractors, if they want to do so, can not deepen 
to 35 feet and then proceed at once to 40 feet; that is their 
business. It seems to me Congress ought to try to comply with 
the request of those gentlemen who are conducting this great war 
in which we are engaged and deepen this channel to 40 feet 
just as soon as we can. [Applause.] ` = 

If we go on with the 35-foot channel and then after a while 
want to make it 40 feet, it will cost a great deal more money. 
You have to assemble the machinery and men and everything 
of that kind just as if the job had started as a new proposition, 
and I think we can save a very large expense by going ahead 
with the 40-foot proposition at this time. I want to see these 
Atlantic seaport cities have 40-foot channels. I want to see us 
try to keep cour Nation’s ports to the front in the world, and we 
ought to take care of them as best we can. [Applause.] Now, 
in our city of Baltimore we have a 35-foot channel, with only 
14 inches of tide. We want a 40-foot channel. We do not want 
to wait until the boats grow so that they can not get up the 
channel. We want to improve the channel in advance so that 
when the boats do reach that draft we can accommodate them. 
[Applause.] That is what New York wants to do. Now we all 
realize the importance of New York to this Nation, we realize 
the importance of all of these Atlantie seaport cities to the 
Nation, we realize they are the great gateways through which 
our commerce passes to the ports of the world, and we want to 
improve them and put them in shape that they can carry on our 
commerce at least expense and have just as many terminal 
facilities as it is possible to provide. Now, I notice the report 
says that we are to deepen it to 35 feet and eventually ” to 40 
feet, and I am reminded of the sign which confronts me on 
Pennsylvania Avenue every time I go up the Avenue there which 
says, “ Eventually, why not now.” That is what I think of this 
proposition. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I am placed in a position where 
I feel I ought to support the action of the committee, and I 
expect to vote for the bill when it is finally reported out by the 
committee. I say this because it is the first bill I have supported 
for several years, if memory serves me correctly. My reason 
for that is, Mr. Chairman, that the committee as a whole has 
worked arduously to get a bill before this House and before the 
country that would be a credit to us at this time providing for 
all immediate emergencies and which would meet all war neces- 
sities. There were many propositions proposed to the committee 
that have merit which were left out. 

When it came to the question of new projects, and this is in 
that line, although not necessarily a new project, the committee 
had some very hard contests. And let me say this is the easiest 
part of it that we are going through now. We have had some 
hard contests in the committee, all good naturedly, but eventu- 
ally we kept out the new projects, and we felt it was the neces- 
sary thing to do. 

The situation that confronts us in respect to New York Harbor 
is briefly this: We all realize the benefit of New York Harbor 
to the country at large. It is not a local matter, and we all feel 
that whatever New York wants it is going to get eventually. 
Tf it needed it to-day I would vote for it, but there is no evidence 
that we need it to-day. When they have a 35-foot channel and, 
as has been repeatediy said, with a 5-foot tide, they have a 
channel sufficient to take any boat through. That is the testi- 
mony of the engineers themselves. Eventually, of course, we 
want to give you all you want. But the spectacle, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you have here now will come all through this bill if 
you provide this. You will have men coming from every place 
that has a harbor that needs a greater depth, and they will stand 
together as they have in the past. That is the objectionable 
feature of an omnibus bill like this. What we ought to do is 
to remove that entirely from the floor of the House. It ought to 
he left to experts in commercial life as well as in war, and have 
the bill removed from political influences. 7 
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The reason I speak of that is not because of New York Har- 
bor, but because all the way through this bill you are likely, if 
you break it down now, to have new projects added or efforts 
to have them. There are $18,100,000 left for this project. Two 
million, one hundred thousand dollars is the amount of the 
appropriation, making $4,000.000 with the amount on hand, with 
which to go on with this project. 

It has not been shown but that that is sufficient so far as the 
commercial needs are concerned, and for that reason, and more 
particularly because as a member of the committee I desire to 
stand by our purpose in trying to keep out new projects and try- 
ing to prevent amendments to the bill made upon the floor by 
those who are directly interested in a particular locality, that I 
take the attitude that I do. That is not the correct theory on 
which to proceed. It ought to be done by the recommendation 
of the committee, based upon the recommendations of the engi- 
neers as nearly as we can comply with them. I have heretofore 
objected very strenuously to certain items that appeared in the 
bill. There are certain items in this bill that I would like to 
see stricken out or modified. But a compromise necessarily has 
to be had, and we have stricken out about $30,000,000 from this 
bill, and, compared with some bills, we have cut it down to a 
small amount. 

And let me say this. There are amendments to be offered here 
by the committee that I do not believe in. If you put a 40-fvot 
channel at Charleston with $5,000,000 in this bill, I say that you 
can not back up on the proposition of putting 40 feet in New 
York City. That is one of the propositions you will face before 
you get through with the bill, as I understand it. Without a 
word of testimony before the committee, without a single effort 
to show the necessity for it, an amendment will be proposed, as 
I understand, in this committee for n 40-foot channel, with 
$5,000,000 appropriated, to be added to this bill, for Charleston. 
Now, if that is put in, I can conceive that New York certainly has 
a good case here. I am opposed to it, and was opposed to it 
before, not because of Charleston, for they will have a 35-foot 
channel there when they get their high tide. But I am opposed 
to it because I want to adhere as near as I can to the action of 
the committee when we went through these different items. And 
in order to explain my position I have made this brief statement. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 
The gentleman will recall that when he asked for 30 minutes’ 
debate I asked for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that there are two 
minutes remaining of the time. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman wishes to ask 
unanimous consent I will not object. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent 

The CHAIRMAN, 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SMALL. Then the gentleman from Mississippi will only 
need three minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I think the debate—— 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I rose for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Mississippi for two minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to read briefly—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Just one moment. I wanted to ask the 
chairman a question before granting unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I have only two minutes. 
I wanted to use that time in the interest of the gentleman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I know that, but I wanted to ask the gen- 
tlemnn from North Carolina [Mr. Sararr] a question. We have 
had debate, Mr. Chairman, the whole afternoon upon this ques- 
tion. Now, those who are present here have heard this debate. 

Mr. SMALL. I expect to move that the committee rise when 
the debate is concluded. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask, Mr. Chairman, in the interest of fair- 
ness and in the interest of everybody here who has heard this 
debate, that we have a vote of these gentlemen who have heard 
it before we adjourn. I say that is only fair. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr, Chairman, I did not ask for unani- 
mous consent. I yielded to the gentleman. Have I any time 
left? 


The Chair will state that there are two 
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Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Mississippi may have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CALDWELL] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Mississippi may have five minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I will 
take the time. I want to read, Mr. Chairman, from the testi- 
mony of Gen. Black, who is now Chief of Engineers, and who 
at the time he gave this testimony was a colonel in charge of 
the work in New York, in which he uses this expression—and 
I would like to have order, if I can have it, Mr. Chairman; it 
occurs to me it is important. He says: 

Now, there is another phenomenon that should be taken into con- 
sideration, and that is that a ship underway draws more water than 
it does at rest. Sometimes an ocean liner underway at the rate of 
12 or 13 miles an hour at low water will draw 43 to 44 feet of water. 
A ship may draw 26 feet lying at the wharf, but when she is underway 
she may draw 28 or 30 feet. 

So that if we are to provide a channel for ships of 33-foot 
draft, as suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD], they can not navigate a channel of only 35 feet. 
This is rock, and the Navy Department very properly would 
not trust a ship that drew 33 feet of water in a channel with 
rock bottom of only 35 feet depth, because as it moves it will 
draw more than 35 feet of water. 

If we are to provide a channel there that will accommodate 
the big ships it must have more than 35 feet of depth. Whether 
it ought to be provided or not is a matter for the committee to 
determine. They have, however, approved 35 feet. That will 
only carry a nayal ship, at the outside, that draws 30 feet of 
water. So that if we want a channel that will carry the big 
ships we must have it more than 35 feet. You know there is a 
current across this particular reach in the river, a considerable 
current, so that the danger to navigation there is much greater 
than it would be in still water. 

I thought that it would be well to have that fact presented to 
the House. 

A few years ago, when we were undertaking improvements in 
New York Harbor the engineers—and Gen. Black was then 
colonel in charge of the work—stated to the committee that if 
we were ultimately to have a certain depth, whatever that would 
be—in this instance 40 feet—it was thoroughly uneconomical to 
start out with 85 feet and afterwards go back and make it 40 
feet, for the reason that when you get the big contractors, if 
they are to do it, or say the Government is to do it, they 
assemble their large dredging and blasting plants and they 
bore down into the rock for 35 feet. Now, if it is ultimately 
to be 40 feet, it is much more economical, after we arrive on 
the scene and begin the work, to go to the ultimate depth you 
expect to obtain when you blast it. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Not now. And so it is when you sre 
digging in the mud, but, of course, not to the same extent. You 
earry your ships there, your dredge boats, and your plant which 
you are to work with; it is very much cheaper to finish the job 
while you are on the point than it is to dig it 35 feet and go 
away, and afterwards come back and start the work all over 
and dig out 5 feet more. 

In addition to that, Gen. Black testified that on this original 
project of $13,000,000 if you would go at it piecemeal it would 
cost at least, on the least estimate, 20 per cent more. In other 
words, $2,600,000 would be added to the cost of that project if 
you are going to take it just a little ata time. The same would 
apply to this other, except to a greater extent. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I object, and demand a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. If we vote down that motion to rise we can 
proceed to the amendment? $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wiil dispose of that later, The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY and Mr. CALDWELL demanded a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were-—ayes 49, noes 58. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand a vote on the 
amendment. 
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Mr. SMALL. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. SMALT. 
and Mr. Dempsey to act as tellers. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the Chair designate the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SWITZER]? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] be named in my stead. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman must not understand that it 
was personal in the least. j 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not in the least personal, but I thought I 
would nominate the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUM- 
PHREYS] inasmuch as you had nominated the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SWITZER]. 

The Chair appointed Mr. Swrrzrn and Mr. HUMPHREYS to act 
as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
ayes 53. noes 59. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SMALL), there were—ayes 62, noes 51. 

Mr. SMALL. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. N 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina de- 
mands tellers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and 
stand until they are counted. Evidently a sufficient number, 
and tellers are ordered. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to know how many 
there were. 

The CHAIRMAN. Considerably more than 20, the Chair will 
say to the gentleman. Those in favor of ordering tellers will 
again rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Twenty-nine Members, a sufficient number, and tellers are 
ordered. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smarr} 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] will please 
take their places as tellers. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Boomer] act in my place. > 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask that the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. HusrrHreys] act in my place. 

Mr. BOOHER and Mr. HUMPHREYS accordingly took their 
places as tellers. ` 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
68, noes 43. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. > 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingiy the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ByrNs of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
rivers and harbors appropriation bill (H. R. 10069) and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 3 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with Calendar Wednesday to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the reason. 

Mr. KITCHIN. So that we may proceed with the rivers and 
harbors bill to-morrow and take up the quota bill Thursday. 

Mr. PHELAN. Reserving the right to object, we have some 
bills coming up to-morrow from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and I should like to ask the gentleman if it is intended 
to give us next Wednesday for that purpose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we intend to have Calendar Wednesday 
next Wednesday. This is in order to make room for the quota 
bill on Thursday, and let the rivers and harbors bill have to-mor- 
row, so that we can get through with it by Friday and begin the 
naval bill on Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrourn] to dispense with 
Calendar Wednesday to-morrow? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 10, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of the Kill van Kull from Shooters Island west to 
junction of channels with a view to dredging shoals between 
channels to provide anchorage grounds (H. Doc. No. 1031); to 
se) ee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Bayous Courtableau, Boeuf, and 
Cocodrie, La. (H. Doc. No. 1032); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr, PHELAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11288) to amend and 
reenact sections 4, 11, 16, 19, and 22 of the act approved Decem- 
ber 23, 1913, and known as the Federal reserve act, and sections 
5208 and 5209, Revised Statutes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 479), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DOREMUS, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11284) 
to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 480), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 11315) to amend the act of 
February 4, 1887, regulating interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 11316) to discourage prize 
fighting and to impose taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 11817) to punish destruc- 
tion, etc, of liberty loan posters; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 11318) to amend the act of 
February 4, 1887, regulating interstate commerce, to foster and 
encourage knowledge of American institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11319) amending section 100 
of an act entitled “An act to extend protection to the civil rights 
of members of the Military and Naval Esablishments of the 
United States engaged in the present war”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 11320) to reimburse 
the governors of States and Territories for expenses incurred 
by them in aiding the United States to raise, organize, and supply 
and equip armed forces of the United States in the existing war 
with Germany and its allies and to protect citizens of the United 
States in Mexico and on the Mexican border; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 11321) to transfer the Com- 
mercial Economy Board from the Council of National Defense 
to the Department of Commerce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11822) to transfer the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion from the Department of Commerce to the Shipping Board; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11323) to transfer the Bureau of Fisheries 
from the Department of Commerce to the Department of the In- 
terlor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11324) to transfer the Patent Office from 
the Department of the Interior to the Department of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11325) to transfer the Bureau of Light- 
houses from the Department of Commerce to the Shipping 
Board; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11326) to transfer the Const and Geodetic 
Survey of the Department of Commerce to the Shipping Board; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11327) to transfer the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service from the Department of Commerce to the Shipping 
Board; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11328) to promote the 
welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty 
for desertion; and to secure the abrogation of the treaty pro- 
visions in relation thereto; and to promote safety at sea; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 11329) for the relief of 
William H. Bozarth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 11330) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas C. Rodgers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 11331) granting an increase of 
pension to William T. Kimbrel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 11332) granting 
a pension to George Elcheldinger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (II. R. 11333) granting a pension to 
Charles F. Lufkin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11334) granting an honorable 
discharge te Henry T. Shafer; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11335) granting an honorable discharge to 
William H. Sweet; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.) 11336) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Comstock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11337) granting an increase of pension to 
George Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11338) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar A. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11339) granting an increase of pension to 
Brainard D. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11840) granting a pension to Anna An- 
thony ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 11341) granting a pension to 
Michael Tahaney ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11342) granting a pension to James F. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11343) granting a pension to Henry M. 
Libbey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11344) granting an increase of pension to 
Phillip M. Fudge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11345) for the relief of Henry L. Biddle; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 11346) to amend and correct 
the military record of Alyah B. Doble; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, s 

By Mr. KING; A bill (H. R. 11347) granting n pension to 
James F. Kenney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11848) granting a pension to Harrison 
Lantz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11349) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11350) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis C. Derry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (II. R. 11351) granting an increase of 
pension to Timothy K. Dayis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11352) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpheus N. Barnhouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11353) granting a pension to 
Violette F. McCool; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 11354) granting an increase 
of pension to W. C. Knox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 11855) for the relief of the 
Atlas Lumber Co.; Babcock & Willcox; Johnson, Jackson & Corn- 
ing Co.; and the C. H. Klein Brick Co., each of which companies 
furnished to Silas N. Opdahl, a failing Government contractor, 
certain buildmg materials which were used in the construction 
of Burke Hall, at the Pierre Indian School, in the State of South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 11356) granting an increase of 
pension to Oren Blain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11857) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 11358) granting an increase of 
pennun to Mrs. Mary E. Hellegeist; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11359) to construct a public building for a 
post office at the city of Sandersville, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11360) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Stephen Devol; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Milwaukee Association of 
Life Underwriters, proposing a change in the wording of the 
provision of the war-revenue bill relating to tax upon life- 
insurance premiums; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Merrill Study Class, Merrill, Wis., de- 
manding repeal of the zone system of postal rates on second- 
class matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of River City Lodge, 
No. 108, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, against increase in second-class postage; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pennsylvania College for Women, opposing 
increased rates of postage on newspapers and periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Lapine Commercial Club, Lapine, Oreg., 
opposing the zone system of postal rates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petitions of about 125 South Dakota farm- 
ers, asking for a revision of wheat grades and asking for a 
minimum price of $2.75 per bushel for the 1918 wheat crop; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Highway Officials and Good 
Roads Advocates, favoring more and better highways; to the 
Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of George Ricket, 
F. H. Baker, and 75 other citizens of Dowagiac, Mich., favor- 
ing universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of Castine Masonic Club, of Cas- 
tine, Me., favoring repeal of zone system of postal rates on sec- 
‘ond-class matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of J. J. Pfister Knitting Co.; 
Buckingham & Hecht; Judson Manufacturing Co.; Standard 
Biscuit Co.; Gerson & Breyer; Meese & Gottfried; O'Rourke, 
Eubanks Hat Co.; California Wine Association; Marvin Shoe 
Co.; Shirek & Sons; Garcia & Muggins; Getz Bros. & Co.; L. 
Dinkelspiel Co.; L. Samter & Sons, of San Francisco; Hedges- 
Buck Co., of Stockton; Klein-Norton Co., of Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Illinois-Pacifie Glass Co., fayoring passage of Senate bill 3962, 
relative to payment of excess profits and taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of First United Presbyterian 
Church of New Castle, Pa., favoring war emergency prohibition 
as War measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 

Wepnespay, April 10, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Saturday, April 6, 1918.) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1. 
of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee as amended. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Baird Hitchcock New Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Hollis Norris Smith, S. C.. 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Overman Smoot 
Cummins Kellogg Penrose Sterling 
Dillinghain Kendrick Poindexter Thompson 
Fall Ling Ransdell ‘Tillman 
Fletcher Kirby Robinson ‘Trammell 
France Lodge Shafroth Underwood 
Hale McCumber Sheppard Walsh 
Hardwick McNary Simmons Williams 
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Mr. PENROSE. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Kxox] on account of official business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. VaRpAMAN] is absent on account of illness, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is absent in connection with 
the liberty-lonn campaign. 

Mr, NEW. I wish to announce the absence of my collengue 
IMr. Watson] in connection with activities for the liberty loan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Jounson of California, Mr. Nucent, Mr. Swanson, Mr. 
WapswortH, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Weexs answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Hanptna, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
FERNALD, Mr. McKrirar, Mr. Cort; Mr. Martin, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr, Gartincer, Mr. Tonus, and Mr. Jamurs entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask consent to present a report from 
the Committee ‘on Military Affairs. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I submit a report in the matter of aircraft production. 
I ask that the report be printed, and also that it be printed in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to present a minority report and 
ask also to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask that the report made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs be printed in the 
Recorp, and I include in the request that the views of the 
minority be printed with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order has already been made. 

The report and the views of the minority are as follows: 

S. Rept. No. 380, pt. 1, 65th Cong., 24 sess.] 

INVESTIGATION OF THE Wark DEPARTMENT—AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following report: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, being engaged under authority 
of the Senate in an investigation of the War Department, and having 
taken much testimony, herewith submits the following report in the 
matter of aircraft production, together with certain recommendations: 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The Signal Corps has established and is now conducting 20 aviation 
training schools in the United States. Four additional schools are in 
process of construction and are expected to be finished in June next. 

The aggregate capacity of the schools now in operation is something 
over 3.000 cadrts. One thousand nine hundred and twenty-six have 
thus far been graduated from this primary training course and com- 
missioned as reserve minty aviators. Very few of these have received 
their advanced training to this country. 

In addition to the ateve, the Signal Corps, acting upon the invita- 
tion of the several entente Governments dispatched some 1,200 cadets 
to England, France, and Italy last year, who were to receive primary 
and advanced training in aviation schools of those countries. The ex- 
perience of a great many of these men has been most unfortunate in that 
at some of the schools a very serious delay has occurred in 8 
them with the training planes. which it was expected would be manu- 
factured in foreign factories in sufficient number. As a result, several 
hundred of the American cadets have been practically idle and have 
made no progress. About 450 of them are reported as having completed 
the primary training. after long delay. The Signal Corps is giving 
serious consideration to the advisabllity of bringing the remainder back 
to the United States to be trained. With the exception of this severe 
ry tmp geet the primary training of our aviators, according to the 
testimony of the aviation officials, appears to be progressing favorably. 
The health record of the schools is excellent and the fatalities arising 
from aviation accidents, while always distressing, appear to be less fre- 
see than in the schools of our allies, according to the testimony of the 

hief Signal Officer. 

TRAINING PLANES. 


For some time after the inception of the work the output of primary 
training planes in this country for use in our schools gave ground for 

ave concern. In recent weeks, however, the output has been greatly 
nereased and there seems to be no doubt of the Signal Corps haying 
an amply sufficient number in the future. On April 1, 1918, 3.458 
primary training planes had been completed. The planes are of two 
standard types developed for the purpose and are equipped with Curtiss 
anf Hall-Scott motors. respectively. The advanced training planes are 
being turned out in accordance with the schedule and estimates latd 
down at the meeption of their manufacture. In advanced training 
— four types are being made, the total number up to date manu- 
actured being 342. In these planes three types of engines will be 
used, of which 905 have been completed. These Welude the Gnome, 
Le Rhone. and Hispano Suiza, all of foreign design but American manu- 
facture. The Liberty motor is not suitable for use in these planes. 


THE LIBERTY MOTOR. 


It. is apparent from the evidence that the e in bt Liberty motor 
Is just emerging from the development or e mental stage. Since 


the original design and the setting up of the first completed motor in 
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July, 1917, a large number of changes have been found necessary, 
many of them causing delay in reaching quantity production. With 
the last two months changes of considerable importance have been made 
which, it is hopeu, will make the motor serviceable for combat planes 
of the defensive type, and for bombing and observation planes. It is 
not designed for and can not be used in the swift, single-seater fighting 
machine. A few of the motors are being flown in appropriate machines, 
These ROE as recited to the committee, indicate t with the latest 
changes the motor will be satisfactory for the character of work expected 
of it, anå that it bids fair to hold its own with foreign motors of similar 
power, weight, and purpose. For the campaign of 1919, the Libert 
motor must undoubtedly be further improved in order to ‘keep up wit 
the evolution constantly going on along the front. ‘The motor as oow, 
manufactured is of the direct-driven type, a type which has limits of 
usefulness in heavy machines. 

Steps are being taken in the designing of a geared drive, in order that 
the usefulness of the motor may be further extended and further 
improvements attained. Twenty-two thousand five hundred Liberty 
motors have been ordered, 122 have been completed for the Army, 
and 142 for the Navy. Four have been shipped over seas. Some 
of “those already delivered are being altered to overcome the defects 
ascertained during the last few weeks. It is understood, however, that 
these alterations will consume but a very short time. 

The produ on of Liberty motors to date is, of course, gravely dis- 
Pe das g. The testimony shows that experts of the nigane repunta- 
tion and experience have, since last July, repeatedly warned the officials 
of our Government that the perfecting of a newly designed motor must 
inevitably involve many months of painstaking experiment, accom- 
panied by many setbacks and disappointments, In spite of the unani- 
mous testimony of motor experts along this line, the Government oM- 
cials having the manufacture of the Liberty motor In charge have made 
the mistake of 8 public and the allied nations to the belief that 
many thousands of these motors would be completed in the spring cf 
1918. Information of this sort, not borne out by the facts, has n 
Injurious, and its constant dissemination the committee regards as mis- 
leading and detrimental to our cause. 


COMBAT PLANES, 


The production of combat planes in the United States for use in 
actual warfare has thus far been a substantial failure and constitutes 
a most serious disappointment In our war preparations. We had no 
design of our own; neither did we adopt any one of the European 
designs until months after we entered the war. Much time was con- 
sumed in discussion as to types. Innumerable changes in designs and 
specifications of the types finally deelded upon have cost further delay. 
In all, five types have, at one time or another, been adopted. Two of 
them have becn abandoned after the expenditure of much time and 
money. The three remaining types still left upon our program are now 
in the course of manufacture. f these, the ppd bed and most powerful 
is the Handley-Page heavy bombing machine, designed to carry as many 
as six men, elght machine guns, and a heavy load of bombs, and to be 
driven by two Liberty motors. The history of the negotiations for the 
adoption and manufacture of this plane afford a remarkable illustration 
of procrastination and indecision, too long to recite. Suffice it to sa 
that the designs and specifications of this plane which had been u 
with marked success by the British and placed in production by that 
Government, were offered to our officials as carly as May, 1917. The 
testimony before your committee shows that the Signal Corps finaliy 
decided upon the manufacture of a number of sets of parts of this 
maching about January 1, 1918. Eventually the finished and tested 
pants will be shipped to England, where they are to be rege gr! assembled 
n factories now being prepared for this work. Officials of the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps testify that they do not expect the compie- 
toe the first set of parts in this country before the month of June, 


Another type of combat plane. known as the De Haviland, is in- 
cluded in our program. his machine habitually carries two men, 
four machine guns. a moderate load of bombs and other apparatus, 
and is to be driven by one Liberty motor. Fifteen have been com- 
pleted; 1 has been — 49 55 to Frünce; the remaining 14 have been 
very recently completed in this country. Some of these have been 
tested, propensa by a Liberty engine, and appar to have given satis- 
faction. ‘The third type upon the program is known as the Bristol 
fighter This machine is lighter and faster than the De Haviland. 
Its speed is expected to be in the neighborbood of 125 miles per hour. 
It is what is known as a reconnoissance machine. Another term 
which might be properly applied to it is “defensive fighter.” It 
carries two men, four machine guns, and is driven by one Libert 
motor. The decision to make this t was reached on November 7, 
1917. The manufacturers complet the first of these machines 
during the week ending March 30, 1918. The machine was tested 
once during that week with a Liberty motor, and, according to the 
testimony of the aviation officials, met its preliminary test success- 
fully. his machine, a few hours after its flight, caught fire while 
standing upon the aviation ground and was entirely destroyed. The 
officials of the Signal Corps assured the committee that another 
machine would soon be finished by the manufacturer and that if it 
met the tests satisfactorily quantity production might be expected 
within a reasonable period. he testimony as to this machine was 
given on April 2, 1918. This completes the list of machines now 
under manufacture and constitutes a correct statement of the situ- 
ation in this country as of April 1, 1918. In addition to the American 
production of engines and aeroplanes.as herein set forth, considerable 
orders for combat aeroplanes and engines were last summer placed 
with European manufacturers by Gen. Pershing, and we have fur- 
nished quantities of material and numbers of mechanics to aid in 
their construction. 

Your committee has full information as to the number and quan- 
tity of machines and engines ordered here and abroad but does not 
feel justified in stating the number in this public report. The facts 
contained in this report are drawn from the testimony of the Chief 
Signal Officer, Gen. Squier. Col. Deeds. and Mr. Potter, the chief oft 
the Equipment Division of the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, 
and are confirmed from other sources official and otherwise. 

Your committee, being devoid of technical knowledge of motors and 
aeroplanes, does not undertake to point out in detail engineering and 
manufacturing errors which may have been committed and which, in 
part. may ach int for this gravely disappointing situation. Your com- 
mittee, however, is convinced that much of the delay in producing com- 
leted combat aeroplanes is due to ignorance of the art and to fallure 
o organize the effort in such a way as to centralize authority and 
bring about quick decision. A certain aloofness in dealing with persons 
possessing information based upon experience, an apparent intention 
of confining the actual production to a restricted number of concerns, 
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ond a failnre of the officinis in charge of the work to grasp the sitna- 
tio. in a broader way and seize upon the best approved forel en- 
gines and planes and 8 promptiy to build as many as possible for 
the campaizn of 1918 has contributed to the failure. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the statements o Government officials bare misrepre- 
sented the progress of the aviatien program This has misled the pub- 
lic. and your committee, cognizant of the facts. has, in the per- 
formance of its du’y, made this report to the Senate. 

Your committee believes hat production ef aircraft should be con- 
trolled by one executive oficer, appointed by the President and re- 
sponsibte to him. He should be assisted by a corps of the best alreraft 
engineers and designers possible to obtain. both European and Ameri- 
can. The matter of production should be taken out of the hands of 
the Signal Corps entirely, and no man who has any near or remote 
interest in a company manofacturing airplanes or engines should be 

rmitted to act as adviser or be in authority. While we are develop- 

g American aircraft and American engines we should temporarily, at 
Teast. procure an abundant supply of approved types of aircraft and 
engines of European design. 

Further. it seems to the committee that every encouragement should 
be given to the development of aircraft and that any action whieh re- 
tards progress. such as trust agreements or the prevention of those 
8 machines from flying, under proper restrictions, should be 
removed, 

The committee also believes it to be its duty to point out that thus 
far no bruzd plan looking to future development has been laid down 
by the authorities. Warfare in the air is still in its infancy and it is 
inevitable that rapid changes will take place in both engines and 
planes. It is essential to our success that those in charge of the 
American aviation development shall be constantly looking ahead and 
devising plans for a continued expansion of the program, as well as 
the development of new typer of engines and planes. 


IS. Rept. 380, pt. 2. 65th Cong., 2d sess.) 
INVESTIGATION OF THR Wan DerarrMeNtT—Arncrarr PRODUCTION. 


Mr. Saeprarp (for himseif and Messrs. Myers and Kisser), from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the following: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


We do not believe that the report of the majority of the Senate AHI- 
tar; Affairs Committee on the aviation situation shows ah pp id esti- 
mate of what is being accomplished or that it is sufficiently complete 
to give an accurate impression of the facts. 

Soon after the war began the Signal Corps arranged with the French 
Government for the making cf 6,100 combat planes at a total cost of 
$127.000,000. the planes to be produced as rapidiy as American flyers 
conid be trained to operate them. As the American aero squadrens 
reach the front ready for duty, battie planes are being supplied them 
under this arrangement. To aid in this foreign manufacture of planes 
for American flyers, the Signal Corps has shipped to France 11. tons 
of various materials ind has sent 7, mechanics to release for French 
factorics making pinnes for our American flyers the French workers 
on motor tran-ports. The Signal Co then arranged for the making 
of about 11 500 combat planes in the United States, the term combat 
piane“ being here used to embrace all kinds of planes, both offensive 
and defensive, execpt training planes. The Curtis Aeroplane Corpora- 
tion. the Dayton Wright Aeroplane Co., the Fisher Body Co., the Stand- 
ard Avro Corporation, the Grand Rapids Aeroplane Co- W. II. Mullen & 
Co., and about 19 other companies throughout the country were engaged 
for the production cither of completed machines or of 5 rts. 

Let it be said here that when the war began the United States Govern- 
ment had 5 altogether tess than 200 aeroplanes in its entire 
history, and that of the few aeroplane factories in this country probably 
not one was making over five or zix a month. It is hardly possible to 
grasp the magnitude of the task the factories contracting to make the 
11,500 combat planes found before them. New plants had to be von- 
structed, old ones fundamentally changed. Special tools for the making 
of the planes had to be devi and manufactured, and mechanics had 
to be trained to make the tools and also to make the planes after the 
tools had been completed. An aeroplane, expecially the battle aeroplane, 
is one of the most highly technical, delicate, and complicated machines 
known to man. In no other form of 8 is absolute and pains- 
taking accuracy in the amatiest details more indispenzable. It has about 
4.000 parts and requires from 1,800 to 2.800 different drawings in the 
preparation for its manufacture, almost as many drawings as are re- 
quired for a battleship. Every part is strained te the utmost while the 
machine is in the air, and the slightest break almoxt anywhere means 
instant disaster. When it is remembered bow often the wheels of rail- 
way train», due te hot boxes, ete., parts of raiiway and automobile 
engines, tires on autos. etc., go wrong, necessitating immediate repair, 
and that any similar breakdown in an aeroplane would mean, as a rule, 
death to its ceenpants, some part of the responsibility and difficulty 
Involved in making a finished p'ane may be undlerstood. 

Remember further that every fighting plane must have machine guns, 
synchronizing devices, special telescope airplane sights, wireless appa 
ratus, cameras of special type. electric heating devices for clothing, 
oxygen apparatus, speel indicators, special gauges. barometers, com- 
passes, sltometers. tr., to vay that this complicated equipment is in 
steady and adequate production, and that factories are now about in 
shape for 8 production of combat planes, and have about com- 

leted the foundation for what is as difficult and responsible a task as 

as ever fallen to the hand and brata of man, is to state the truth and 
at the same time to recite an achievement unparalleled in all history 
for so short a time. 

Remember agaln that when these combat planes were contracted for 
the only known lubricating ol: adapted to their delicate parts was an 
oll made from the castor bean. ‘There were not enough us in this 
country to make anywher gear the amount of oil required. Neither 
were there enough seeds with which to grow the needed quantity of 
beans, The Signal Corps aad to search the globe for seeds and fimally 
secured a shipload from distant India. Ther the corps had to contract 
for the planting of the sees in this country and has succeeded In having 
about 110.000 arres planted. It is now claimed that a form of petroleum 
has been developed that will answer the same pu * is. however, 
is still in the experimental stage, while the oil from the castor bean is 
known to be entirely adequate and reliable. 

Remember again that the cloth used in the wings of the aeroplanes 
of all types had to be treated with a liquid substance which makes the 
cloth as fireproof as posxible and also strengthens it fer the immense 
strain to which it is subjected in the alr. The Signal Corps is having 
n on an enor- 


in nd has „ 
nes, a suc a 
Ron to this need. 


this acetone distilled from wood under its own supervisio: 
mous scale an at a cost of about $20. 000. 
The corps has had to find a xnbstitute foi Ir 
for wie cloths on trainiag 
‘orm of long staple co 


certain 


Coming now to the training plane, it may well be said that the com- 
pletion of 3.500 te cate, and the fact that they are now in quantit 
production, practically according to A constitutes a remarkable 
achievement when the nature of the task is fairly weighed. The tran- 
Ing piace is simpler than the battle plane and for that reason could be 
produced sooner, but the making of the training planes on a quantity 
scale is ip itself a task of coo sangeet difienity and magnitude. 

Let it be remembered, further, thet the Signal 


Corps had to put regi- 
ments of workers m the forests to 


find the spruce needed in the making 
of aeroplanes. The spruce trees are found among fir and other trees, 
and of each 100 feet cut only about 15 per cent is found sound eneugh 
for lane construction. Approximately a billion feet of lumber had 
to be cut and inspected and tested before the necessary 100,000,000 feet 
of spruce could be obtained. 

Propellers are made of mahogany and other highly durable woods, 
and t or four must be made for exch machine. This mahogany 
comes from the Tropics. and whether and when it can be brought to 
seaport depends on tropical rains, which swell the rivers so as to permit 
trensportation. 


Let us now consider the liberty motor. The liberty motor could not 
fairly have been called an experimental and untried device. It = 
resented a combination of what had been demonstrated to be best in all 
The Signal Corps with its trained and skilled 
engineers, understcod that a foreign motor could net be adapted to 
Americas manufacture and turned out in sufficient quantity in any- 
where near the time in which the liberty motor could be produced. 
Fore metors are based on the metrie system of measurements, etc. 
American practice and American manufacture are not adapted te this 
system. il parts made under the metrie system must he ronverted 
into inches and fractions ot inches under our system. The foreign 
meter is sv 5 the result of haundwork that it is with great 
3 adapted to the machine work that dominates American fac- 
aries. 

Furthermore, the liberty motor is capable of 100 more horsepower 
than any foreign motor. except a few of one single ty the Ralle 
Royce. The liberty motor develops 400 horsepower ordinarily and ts 
eapable of 465. he foreign limit, with the one exception above men- 
tioned, is 300. 

The Mberty motor has become so well established that the British 
Government has asked for a large nuwher. Sir William Weir, head of 
British aircraft production. stated recently in London that he considere! 
the liberty engine the greatest single factor in the world's aviation 
Program; that it was the most important single thing in the air pre- 
gram of England in 1918. 

As soon as the liberty motor had been designed arrangements were 
made for the manufacture of a very large number before the clove ef 
1918. The exact fgures are withbeld for military reasons. Henry 
Ford agreed to produce a substantial number of the total. the Packer! 
Co. another portion, the Lincoln Motor Co.. Nordyke & Marmon. tien- 
eral Motors, and the Trego Co. still other portions. These cempanies 
were notified to get ready last summer, and the actual contrarts were 
signed later. They have nt the intervening time preparing plants. 
tools, and workmen for this unprecedented werk and are now on the 
eve of quantity wroduction. The very names of these manufacturers 
are sufficient assurance that they would not take a day longer thon 
necessary to lay proper and efficient foundations. 

The foreign planes which were accepted by the Signal Corps, known 
as light battle planes or single seaters. for which the liberty moter I< 
too heavy in horsepower, were none of those offered by foreizn con- 
cerns that came to America soon after the war begen to sell ther 
wares, ate the Handley Paige. and that was not the plane whieh the 
Handley-Pa . ple first offered our Government on this side m- 
deed, when t Tandley-Paige piris was first offered here it wns unten! 
and undevelo and had not n accepted hy the Pritixh Government. 
The Signal sent a commission abroad to study foreign planes om 
AAN and accepted certain ones only after careful and personal 
study. 

On the whole, the record of the Signal Corps is one of whith every 
American can be justly proud. In the face of unparalleled difficnity 't 
is accomplishing an unparalleled tavk with characterixtie Amerienu 
energy, capacity, patriotism and enthusiasm, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD. 

H. I. MYERS. 

W. F. Kirar 
Members of the Military Affairs Committee. 


INDEMNITY FOR DAMAGES IN FRANCE. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, out of order I ask nun- 
mous consent to present a report (No. 379) from the Committee 
on Claims, and I also ask for its immediate consideration. It is 
the bill (S. 4289) to give indemnity for damages cnuse? hy 
American forces abroad. It is an urgent matter. Tt was sunt 
down some time ago by the War Department. The Judge Adve- 
ente General has sent me a letter explaining the necessity for 
prompt action concerning the bill. I am going to ask that the 
letter be printed in the Recorp. The necessity for the passe 
of the legislation is explained in a cablegram sent by Gen. 
Pershing to the War Department, and that will also be prinrel 
in the RECORD, ` 

Mr. SMOOT. I shouid like to have the Senator read the cnble- 
grain, so that we may know just what the bill is intended for 

Mr. ROBINSON. The letter in which Gen. Pershing's cable- 
gram is set forth is as follows: 


motor construction. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THR JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, March 27, 1918. 
Hon. Josxrn T. Rontxsox, 
Chairman Committee on Claims. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sxxaron Ronixsox: When the Secretary of War left for Europe 
be char. me with the duty of looking after War Department legisia- 
tive pro. 5 in . Among these projects is 8. 3781— 
a bil de for indemnity for damages caused by American trocps 
ing before the Committee on Claims. Cablegrams 
received from . Pershing indicate the urgent necessity of the xpredy 
passage of this bili in order that the tation of the United States 


may not be seriousiy with the ch people. The bill it f 
nothing were that which would secure justice and no 
lewed alone from this standpoint some delay in its passage would not 
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be serious, but when it is pointed out that under existing law the 
United States Is absolutely unable to indemnify the French people for 
losses sustained by them due to injuries and accidents caused by the 
Government I believe that a situation is 888 Which calls for the 
speedlest pombe action u the part of Congress. 

Under date of Janua 7 Gen. Pershing cabled as follows: 

“Subparagraph F, with reference to my indorsement of June 23 on 
Judge Advocate’s letter, subject. Claims by inhabitants of France for 
damages caused by American military, and to paragraph 5, your cable- 
gram 563, most urgently recommend immediate enactment of laws pro- 
viding that hereafter appropriations for incidental expenses, Quarter- 
master Corps, shall be available for the prompt payment, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may make or cause to be made by 
the Commanding General of the American Expeditionary Force in 
Europe, of claims for injuries to persons and damage to property result- 
ing from the acts or omissions of the United States military forces in 
Europe. Inability to pay claims for injuries duc.to accidents caused by 
Goyernment motor vehicles and other causes result in much hardship 
and injastices to French people, and seriously injures our reputation 
as compared with British. Proposed nace designed to authorize 

‘ompt settlement of the claims of inhabitants that would be paid b 
rench Government under French laws if resulting from acts of Frenc 
forces. We avail ourselves of French laws to quarter our troops in 
homes of their people, and should therefore conform to the French laws 
In our relation to them as nearly as Makar pron Desire to inaugurate 
system 5 by British, of district and division claim officers for the 
setticment of small claims and general claim board for large claims. 
Will have benefit of precedent of British claim board for guidance. 
Proposed legislation will not supersede One hundred and fifth Article of 
War, but will facilitate its enforcement. Haye delayed making this 
recommendation pending decision of the comptroller in France, Comp- 
troller holds no appropriation available and says, My regret is in not 
being able to find any authority of law for doing what would appear 
ought to be dane.““ 

Another cablegram from Gen. Pershing, of date March 21, is as 
follows: 

With reference to 


ragraph 1F, my cablegram 506, and paragraph 1, 
your cablegram 726, please advise us as to what progress has been made 
n the enactment of legislation authorizing settlement of claims. If 
bill does not conform precisely to my recommendation in paragraph 1F, 
my cablegram 506, desire to be informed of the exact text of the bill.” 

In view of the situation above set out, would it not be possible for you 
to have this bill immediately acted upon by your committee? An identi- 
val bill (H.R, 9901) has been favorably reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House and is now pending in the Committee of 
the Whole House, 1 have just addressed a letter to Mr. Dent, calling 
his attention to the situation as above explained to you, and haye urged 
him to immediately secure the action of the Committee of the Whole 
House and the passage of the bill by the House. I am hoping that Mr. 
DENT will be able to secure the passage of this bill within the next few 
days. If, in the meantime, your committee would favorably report the 
Senate bill, then the Honse bill could be pueg before the Senate for 
immediate passage upon its arrival from the House, 

Very truly, yours, 
E. II. CROWDER, 
Judge Adcocate General. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object to the passage of the 
bill, but simply want to say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that similar legislation has been presented to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate, and in several cases they 
haye already acted. As this affects an appropriation recom- 
mended by that committee, I can not see why the department 
did not send the bill to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will state 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me make a statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. $ 

Mr. ROBINSON. The department evidently did not know 
what committee would have jurisdiction of it, and originally 
sent the bill to the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, who introduced it. He did not call my attention to it. 
My attention was subsequently called to the matter in the 
letter of the Judge Advocate General, and I reintroduced the 
bill and now report it from the Committee on Claims, It is 
questionable whether the jurisdiction as to some sections of the 
bill might be divided, but in my opinion the Committee on 
Claims is the appropriate committee, and that is manifestly the 
view of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it proposes to authorize money to 
be paid out of an appropriation that has already been made. 
But I shall not object to the consideration of the bill at this 
time, for 1 believe the legislation ought to pass; I care not 
very much how it reaches that stage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? : 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That claims of inhabitants of France or of any 
other European country for damages caused by American militar 
forces may be presented to any officer designated by the President, 
and when approved by such an officer shall be paid under regulations 
made by the Senora of War. 

Sec, 2. That claims under this statute shall not be approved unless 
they would be payable according to the law or practice governing the 
military forces of the country in which they occur. 

Sec. 3. That hereafter appropriations for the incidental expenses of 

e Corps shall be avallable for paying the claims herein 
bed. : 

BEC. 4. That this statute does not supersede other modes of in- 
demnity now in existence and does not diminish responsibility of any 


member of the military forces to the person injured or to the United 
States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN subsequently said: 

The Senate this morning passed a bill to give indemnity for 
damages caused by American forces abroad. The bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and it was reported out 
by the Committee on Claims, and, as I said, it passed the 
Senate. The House has passed a similar bill, and it is pending 
before the Committee on Military Affairs, referred by mistake 
to that committee. I therefore ask that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 9901) to give indemnity for damages caused by 
American forces abroad, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I now ask for the present consideration of 
the House bill from which the Committee on Military Affairs 
has just been discharged. It is identical with the bill which 
the Senate passed this morning. The House of Representatives 
passed this bill last Monday. It came to the Senate and, as 
stated by the Senator from Oregon, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. That committee has been dis- 
charged from the consideration of the bill. In my opinion it 
will not be necessary to refer the House bill since the Senate 
has already passed to-day an identical Senate bill. I therefore 
ask for the consideration of the House bill which will obviate 
the necessity of further action in the House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection ; the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as fol- 
OWS: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That claims of inhabitants of France or of any 
other European country not an enemy or ally of an enemy for damages 
caused by American military forces may be presented to any officer 
designated by the President, and when approved b such an officer shall 
be paid under regulations made by the Secretar of War. 

EC, 2. That claims under this statute shall not be approved unless 
2 would be payable according to the law or practice governing the 
military forces of the eouniry in which they occur. 

Src. 3. That hereafter Ho i seabechit for the incidental expenses of 
5 Corps shall be avallable for paying the claims herein 

Sec. 4. That this statute does not supersede other modes of Indemnity 
now in existence and does not diminish responsibility of any member 
of the military forces to the person injured or to the United’ States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill S. 4289 was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the bill be postponed indefi- 
nitely. = 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 3863) to provide quarters or commutation thereof to com- 
missioned officers in certain cases, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9932) to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
“stablishment of the United States,” in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Congress Heights 
Publie Improvement Association, of Washington, D. C., and a 
petition of Electrotype Molders and Finishers Union No. 17, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the submission of a Federal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


RILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 4296) to provide medals of honor and bars for deeds 
of gallantry and intrepidity in the naval service of the United 
States (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4297) to grant to swamp-land States a vested title 
in and to certain lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4298) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers, and officers who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico; to the Committee on Pensions. 


1918. 


By Mr. NEW: > 

A bill (S. 4299) granting a pension to James E. Newgent; 

A bill (S. 4300) granting an increase of pension to Paul L. 
Bahr; 

A bill (S. 4801) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
Paulus; 

A bill (S. 4302) granting an increase of pension to Zacha- 
riah Blake (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4803) granting an increase of pension to Ellen Lee 
Scantling (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4304) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Scott (with accompanying. papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4305) granting an increase of pension to Levi II. 
Miller (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4896) granting a pension to Elza L. Ross (with ac- 
companying papers); 

A bill (S. 4307) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Reose (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bim (S. 4808) granting a pension to Isabell Main (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4309) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 
Lane (with accompanying pupers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4310) for the relief of the estate of Henry A. V. 
Post; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION Mt. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $900.000 for extensions and improvement to building No. 42 
(shops A, B. and C) machine shops and foundry at the navy 


yard, Boston, Mass., intended to be proposed by him to the. 


naval appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 3400) to regu- 
late the pay of retired chief warrant officers and warrant officers 
on active duty. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


II. R. 9932. An act to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States“ was read twice by its 
title aud referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


USE OF HOMING PIGEONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3980) to 
prevent iuferference with the use of homing pigeons by the 
United States, to provide a penalty for such interference, and 
for other purposes, which were on page 1, line 8, after “to” 
where it last occurs, to Insert “ knowingly,” and on page 2, line 
1, after “ military,” to insert “or naval.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2917) to 
amend section 15 of the act approved June 3, 1916, entitled “An 
act for muking further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and far other purposes,” as amended by the 
act approved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” which was on page 2, line 
11, after “ engineers,” to insert: 


And provided further, That the persons appointed under this act 
shall be duly accredited by some religious denomination or organization 
and of good standing therein, under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War: Provided, That the maximum age 
limit of chaplains in the Army shall be 45 years. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate concur ip the 
amendment of the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 


QUARTERS FOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senute the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3863) to 
provide quarters or commutation thereof? to commissioned ofli- 
cers in certain cases, which was, on page 2, line 1. after 
thereof.“ to insert“ and commutation for heat and light.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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SALE OF MILITARY SUPPLIES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3803) au- 
thorizing the President during the existing emergency to sell 
supplies, materials, equipment, or other preperty, heretofore or 
hereafter purchased. acquired, or manufactured by the United 
3 in connection with, or incidental to, the prosecution of 

ne war. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate disagree to 


| the amendment of the House and ask a conference with the House 


on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrreucocx, and Mr. Warren conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS. ACTS AND UTTERANCES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumeil the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, 
of the act entitled “An nct to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States. to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the umendment of the committee 
as amended. 

Mr. THOMAS. I rose to inquire what is the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is the committee amendment which has 
been discussed here for four days, 

The Secrerary. On page 2 strike out the remainder of line 17 
and insert certain words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the umendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. ‘There being no further 
amendment, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate ns amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate anıl 
still open to amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to offer the following amendment 
as an additional section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
offers an amendment. which the Secretary will read. 

The Secrerary. Add, as an additional section, the following: 

Sec. —. Any person rolding any, office or position under the United 
States, by appointment. who shall have committed any of the offenses 
herein enumerated, shall. upon a conviction therefor after a hearing 
before the head of the department in which he is serving, be thereupon 
discharged from such office or position by the said head of such depart- 
ment: Provided, That if charges are preferred that such person has 
committed any of these offenses, such charges shail be promptly heard 
by the head of the department. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questicn is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. [Putting the question.] 
The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were orderetl. 

Mr. PENROSE. I raise the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania suggests the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will 
call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll. and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Asburst Hale MeCumber Sherman 
Baird Henderson McKellar Simmons 
Bankhead - Hitchcock McNary Smith S. C. 
Chamberlain Hollis Martin Thomas 
Colt James Nelven Thompson 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Nugent Tillman 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Overman Townsend © 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Penrose Underwood 
Fall ing Robinson Wals 
Fletcher Kirby Shafroth Williams 
France Lodge Sheppard 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Becktrast] is detained on official business. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srunmsza! 
is occupied in committee work. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris) are. nee- 
essurily absent on business of the Senute. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absentees. 
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The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. RANSDELL, 
Mr. KxrLodd, Mr. Hardwick, Mr. Smoor, Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. New, 
and Mr, TRAMMELL. entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Owing to the fact that when the amendment 
was read there was hardly anyone in the Chamber I ask that 
the amendment be again read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will again state the amendment. 

The Secretary again read the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Penrose to add at the end of the bill a new section. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, namely, after the 
word “enumerated,” in line 3, and before the word “ shall,” to 
et the words “since the declaration of war by the United 
States.“ 

Mr. PENROSE. I can not accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will request the 
Senator from North Carolina to again state his amendment in 
order that the Secretary may note it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to amend the amendment so that 
it will read: 


Any person holding any office or position under the United States, by 
appointment, who shall have committed any of the offenses herein 
enumerated since the declaration of war by the United States 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. It is proposed to amend the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Penrose, in line 3, after the word “ enumerated,” 
by inserting the werds “since the declaration of war by the 
United States,” so as to read: 

Any person holding any office or position under the United States, by 
appointment, who shall have committed any of the offenses herein 
enumerated since the declaration of war by the United States, shall, 
upon a conyiction therefor, after a hearing before the head of the de- 
partment in which he is serving, be thereupon discharged from such 
office or position by the said head of such department, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
North Carolina that he have his amendment come in after the 
word “who,” in line 2. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well; I think that would sound a little 
better, and I will ask that the words suggested by me be in- 
“serted there. It does not make any difference in meaning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
line modifies his amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from Arizona is better. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the suggestion? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Arizona suggests that 
the words proposed by me be inserted after the word “ who,” in 
line 2, so as to read: 

Any person holding any office or position under the United States, by 


appointment, who. since the declaration of war by the United States, 
shall have committed any of the offenses herein enumerated— 


And so forth. 

I think the place suggested by the Senator from Arizona is a 
‘better place for the words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Carolina to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator from North Carolina de- 
sire to explain the amendment? Does he desire to have the 
floor? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was making an inquiry of the Chair as to 
“who had the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have offered the amendment to the 
amendment and have suggested the place where I think it should 
be inserted. I ask the Secretary to read it now, so that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania may understand it as I have modi- 
fied it. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. It is proposed by Mr. OverMAN to amend the 
amendment of Mr. Penrose, so that it will read as follows: 


Any persen holding any office or position under the United States, by 
See kate ea who, since the declaration of war by the United States, 
shall have committed any of the offenses herein enumerated, shall, upon 
n conviction therefor after a bearing before the head of the depart- 
ment in which he is serving, be thereupon discharged from such office 
or position by the said head of such department: Provided, That if 
charges are preferred that such person has committed any of these of- 
fenses, such charges shall be promptly heard by the head of the depart- 
ment. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not rise to take up the 
time of the Senate in arguing this amendment, but I do not 
want to have it understood by my silence that the amendment 
proposed now by the Senator from North Carolina is of any 
value. It would be utterly impossible for anyone to have com- 
mitted any of these crimes prior to the declaration of war, They 
are all crimes of a character that can only be committed during 
war. For instance, one who spoke contemptuously of the Con- 
stitution of the United States 20 years ago or 5 years ago or 4 
years ago would not have committed a crime such as is de- 
nounced by this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Why would he not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because it was not during the war. 

Mr. PENROSE. But the words “since the declaration of war 
by the United States” have not yet been added to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the whole amendment relates to crimes 
committed during the war. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Towa 
yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. F 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the amendment reported by 
the committee says: 

Or shali willfully obstruct or discourage, cr willfully attempt to ab- 
struct or discourage, the recruiting or enlistment in the service of the 
United States— 

That would apply to a time before the war, because we were 
enlisting men in the Regular Army before the war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think that would be reached under 
this provision. 

Mr. JAMES. It does not say “enlistment during the war,” 
but “enlistment in the service of the United States.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to have anybody assume that 
I thought that these acts that were committed before the war 
could have been or could be conyerted into offenses against the 
United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senmtor so 
far as the amendment is concerned; but, out of abundance of 
caution, I thought it would be well to incorporate in the nmend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania the words suggested 
by me. 

Mr. TOWNSEND.. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Senator from North Carvelina 
kindly explain what he has in view by offering this amendi e:t? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not wish anybody to be convicted rier 
this provision for language used before we entered the war. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, If I may be allowed just a 
moment, this section begins— . 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully make or 
convey false reports— 

And so forth. 

That continues throughout the entire bill. ; 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, it seems to me that the amen 
ment to the amendment should not be adopted. It is contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions and our Jaws to make -m man sn- 
swerable for an act that has been made a crime long after the 
act was committed. If a man who had heretofore wade such 
statements as those denounced by this measure had not then 
been guilty of a crime, he ought not now to be declared guilty 
of a crime for an act which was not criminal when it was com- 
mitted. It seems to me we are going far enough when we say 
that a man shall not henceforth do so and so; and T think that 
the amendment to the amendment ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, this is not a criminal pro- 
vision. It simply declares that where a man has a certain record 
he shail be removed. from office. 

Mr. KIRBY. I am not complaining about the amendment. but 
about the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. The amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina, in my opinion, destroys the provision I have offered. 
Whether he is apprehensive of a wide breach being created in 
some of the departments of the Federal Government or not 
and has persons in mind he desires to protect I am not informed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has the Senator in mind any persons whom 
he desires to affect? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have in mind quite a number of gentlenien. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And one especially. I ask the Senator if it 
is not one man he is after? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; my sympathies are catholic and general. 
I have a number of people in mind who have written pro- 
German books and given vent to pro-German sentiments of very 
virulent character; and I think the moral effect of their presence 
in the departments, exercising a brief autocratic authority and 
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insulting honorable gentlemen who come down here to sce them 
on matters of business, might well be looked into. These men 
have suddenly become patriotic upon becoming attached to an 
office. 7 

The provision I have offered is simply declaratory of a condi- 
tion, just as if an amendment were offered that anyone who in 
the past, er within 20 years, had been guilty of the crime of 
forgery should be ineligible for office and should be discharg 
if in office. Certainly that would be a legitimate declaration as 
a qualification of an officeholder. 

As to confining the measure to acts perpetrated since the war, 
we have a very flagrant illustration that such restriction does 
not prevail in practice, when President Wilson interfered in the 
fight in Wisconsin and charged Mr. Lenroor with alleged crimes 
and offenses occurring before the declaration of war. So that, 
if the Senator’s party Jeader and guiding spirit in his actions 
can go back before the war and charge a Member of Congress 
with certain misdemeanors, certainly we can afford to take up 
the cases of the humbler class of appointees in the Federal de- 
partments; and if they have been guilty of some flagrant dec- 
laration of sympathy with the enemies of the country, particu- 
larly very recently, so as to give every reason to suppose that 
iheir minds have not changed, it seems to me the charges ought 
to be considered, and, if proved, then the officeholder ought to 
be removed. What is the use of going into the byways and vil- 
Jages and prosecuting some ignorant and uneducated man, who, 
in the heat of the moment, may have made some frivolous re- 
mark or who may have lightly spoken in a way that can be con- 
sidered an offense under this act, and either convict him and 
sentence him to jail or put him to the expense, and there always 
is considerable expense, of defending himself in court, when the 
departments are quite largely honeycombed with men who have 
recently been guilty of the same offense? 

Mr. WALSH, Mr, OVERMAN, and Mr. JONES of New Mexico 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the whole amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Montana, who first addressed the Chair, 

Mr, OVERMAN. I beg pardon. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
makes it extremely hard for some of us who are very heartily 
in favor of his amendment to vote for it. I gather from the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator that he has introduced this 
amendment because be wants to go after somebody ; but I desire 
to submit to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] 
that not only is the suggestion made by the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Cumaons) sound, that no offenses under this act could pos- 
sibly haye been committed prior to this war, but the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania can not, under the 
rules of construction, have a retrospective operation. It con- 
templates the discharge of those only who shall be found to have 
eommitted these offenses, and these offenses will not exist at all 
until after the act is passed. Prior to that time the thing is not a 
crime; it is entirely harmless; no one committed any offense 
by doing any of these things in the past, and will not have 
committed any offense until the act is passed. So that I think 
we may very readily accept the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the intention of the amend- 
ment is that it shall have a retrospective effect. That is the 
intention of the Senator who introduced the amendment. I 
agree with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsH] and, as I 
have said, I agree with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cusractns]. 
The amendment amounts really to nothing except that it is the 
intention of the Senator from Pennsylvania to punish somebody 
whom he has in mind. He denounced Mr. Creel when he intro- 
‘duced the amendment, and Mr. Creel has been denounced on this 
floor here for some two hours or more by one Senator. Then 
it was that the Senator introduced this amendment for the 
purpose of directing it toward one or more men who might have 
committed offenses under the language of it prior to the declara- 
tion of war. I agree that it can not have any retrospective 
effect, no matter what the Senator says who introduces the 
amendment; but if the amendment should be adopted I think 
we should put in the words I have suggested out of an abundance 
of caution. I agree with the Senator from Iowa and the Senator 
from Montana that they will have no effect; but I think the 
whole amendment ought to be beaten. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am in entire 


sympathy with what I understand to be the general purpose of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose}, but I had thought that perhaps this matter might be 
reached in a little different way. 
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The other day I offered an amendment somewhat along the 
same line, which reads as follows: 

Any employee or official of the United States Government who com- 
mits any disloyal act, or utters any unpatriotic or disloyal language, or 
who, in an abusive and violent manner, criticizes the Army or Navy or 
the flag of the United States, shall be at once dismissed from the service. 
Any such employee shall be dismissed by the head of the department 
in which the employee may be engaged, and any such official shall be 
dismissed by the authority having power to appoint a successor to the 
dismissed official. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that there is one very im- 
portant reason why it might be more advisable to adopt the 
amendment which I proposed some days ago than the one 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. The amendment of 


-the Senator from Pennsylvania simply furnishes as a ground 


for dismissal of the official a criminal act, an act which is made 
criminal by virtue of the bill which we are now considering; 
and it must be apparent to any one that to put that provision 
in the bill, and authorize the head of a department to try out a 
criminal offense, might have some very deleterious influences. 

For instance, an individual charged with a crime who is to be 
tried before a jury of the country would necessarily be preju- 
diced if the head of a department had previously taken up the 
question as to his guilt of a criminal offense and had found him 
guilty ; and it strikes me that for the purpose of dismissing an 
official we need not go that far. I believe that every person in 
the employ of the Government ought to be not only not dis- 
loyal, but ought to be highly patriotic, and that we need not 
limi€ ourselves to the elements which we are willing to have 
constitute a crime for the mere purpose of bringing about the 
dismissal of an official. It was with that end in view that the 
amendment which I proposed some days ago was prepared. 

I can see how innocent people might be prejudiced in a crimi- 
nal tribunal by first having the head of a department try out 
the case, and dismiss the party for the specific thing which is 
now to be declared to be a criminal offense; and so this amend- 
ment which I have proposed lays down the things which in 
themselves will furnish ground for the dismissal of the official. 

I think we all want highly patriotic citizens only in the 
service of the Government at this time; and the amendment 
which I have prepared will accomplish that purpose, and at the 
same time not prejudice anybody who may subsequently be 
brought to trial in a criminal tribunal. I believe that my 
amendment will accomplish all that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania seeks and all that the Senators generally seem to want, 
and will not have any deleterious influences upon those who 
may be prosecuted in the courts. I should like to have this 
amendment accepted, if it seems to be agreeable to the Sena- 
tors; and for the purpose of having it consideret I offer it as a 
substitute for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the amendment which the 
Senator from New Mexico has offered as a substitute does not 
seem to me to cover in apy way the condition that I want to 
reach; and I should like to ask him whether it does or not? 
My purpose is to reach the case of an officeholder who, say three 
years ago, wrote a book declaring in unmistakable terms that 
Germany was right in the war, and that France and England 
were the aggressors, and that the sinking of the Lusitania was 
justified. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not believe 
that that point is covered by my amendment, and I must say 
that I doubt very much whether it should be covered by any 
amendment. I do not believe in going back to stir up old sen- 
timents and -animosities, JI am quite content to believe that 
there are in this country thousands of people who were not in 
accord with the most aggressive of us who went into this war 
for reasons which appeared to us to be sufficient and compelling, 
but who are just as patriotic to-day as any of us. They may 
have differed three years ago on some lines of international 
policy, and yet to-day may be patriotic citizens who ought to be 
serving this country in some way. I do not believe that we 
ought to adopt any amendment which will cover just the things 
presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, 
We already have an amendment pending in the third degree, 
and the amendment now offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico is in the fourth degree. It is therefore not in order; 
and as much might be said of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina. It is in the third degree. 

Mr. OVERMAN, No; Mr. President 

Mr, PENROSE. . The second degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair thinks the pending 
question is the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina 
to the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. and that 
the amendment offered in the nature of a substitute by the 
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Senator from New Mexico is not at this time in order. 
first in order to perfect—— - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. T assumed that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania could be perfected. 
I wanted to state the purpose of my amendment. and my pur- 
pose to present it ns a substitute at the proper time. 

Mr. PENTOSE: I suppose I can modify my own umendment. 
and that would be in order. I recognize that there is something 
in the statement made by the Senator from Montana. I had 
thought about it when I drew the amendment, but concludes 
that as this is net a criminal statute. but merely a direction to 
the head of n department. I need not be too technical in the 
language used; but I am entirely willing, in deference to the 
criticism of the Senator from Montann, to modify. the amens- 
ment, on line 3. by striking out the words “ offenses herein 
enumerated” and substituting “acts for which punishment is 
provided herein.” I think that would come pretty near meet- 
ing the objection. 

Mr. SHIEILIUS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvanin yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. PENROSE, Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for a construction of his amendment as to the scope 
of it. It provides that any person holding any office or position 
under the United States by appointment who shall have com- 
mitted any of the offenses described muy be removed and dis- 
charged by the head of a department. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS: Does that cover and include every person 
and every officer inferior to the head of an executive depart- 
ment? 

Mr. PENROSE. I should think so; yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Say, for instance, the Secretary of the 
Treasury. There sre a number of officers. such as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. the Treasurer, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. and some others, who are nominated and anp- 
pointed by snd with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
They are not appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
by any of his subordinates. but by the President. Does this 
amendment give to the Secretary of the Treasury the authority 
to remove the officers that I have mentioned? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; T take it for granted that the charges 
would be submitted to the President. They sre presidential 
appointees and nominally identified with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not think the Senator meant to include 
the broad scope I suggested. because this provides that the head 
of the department may remove them, not the President. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would consider that the President would 
be the hens. in the sense referred to by the nmendment. 

Mr. SHTELDS. I do not understand that the President is 
the head of any department. and therefore I do not think such 
a designation would include him. 

Mr. PENROSE. To meet the Senator's objection I will fur- 
ther modify the amendment with a proviso, as follows: 

Provided, That where the person holding such office or position is 
appointed by the President or other executive head— 

I will perfect that amendment in a minute. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Perhaps that would include some officers who 
could be removed from office only by Impeachment. I have net 
looked up the matter with that in view. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will modify the amendment by putting in 
on line 4, following the words “after a hearing before the head 
of the department.” the words “or the President or other official 
making such appointment,” so that it will read: 

After a hearing before the head of the department or the President 
or other official! making such appointment. 


Mr. LODGE. Why not have it read: 

After a heaving before the President or the head of the department 
in which he is serving. 

Mr. PENROSE. That would be all right 


After a hearing before the President or the head of the department 
in which be is serving 

Mr. OVERMAN, As I understand, the Senator does not want 
to convict snybedy by any ex post facto or retrospective law. 

Mr. PENROSE, This is not an ex post facto law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand. Now, will the Senator agree 
to nccept an amendment striking out the word “have,” and 
making it read“ commit” instead of “ committed”? 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh. that would destroy the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So that any person holding any office or 


It is 


position umler the Uhited States by appointment who shalt com- 
mit any of these offenses shall be subject to removal? 


Mr. PENROSE. That destroys the whole purpose of the 
amendment. 

a Mr. OVERMAN. Then the Senator wants to go back, does 
Cc . 

Mr. PENROSE. Ido; T have said so repeatedly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And take cognizance of language used 20 
year ago? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think it would be necessary to go 
back 20 years, because these conditions had not arisen then. I 
suppose you could go back 20 years where an officer had ndyo- 
eated violence, I. W. W. doctrines, or socialistic doctrines. 
There are some such in the departments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. I am reading the amendment now as it is printed: 

Any person holding ey, Sie or position under the United States by 


appointment who shall ve committed any of the offenses hercin 
enumerated 


Mr, PENROSE. 


T have changed that. 

Mr. BORAH. What change was made? 

Mr. PENROSE. Instead of “offenses herein enumerated ” I 
have made it “any of the acts for which punishment is provided 
herein.“ 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator intend by that to submit an 
amendment which, if incorpornted into the bill, will operate 
upm acts described in the bill, but which took place before the 
bill was passed? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. This is not an ex post facto law or 
a criminal statute providing for penalties of fine or imprison- 
ment. It is simply equivalent to a declaration that anyone 
who committed forgery or murder 20 years ago shall be removed 
from office, Certainly we would have a right to do thut. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would not support a measure 
which would undertake to make a law operative prior to the 
time the law was passed. In the first place, I do not think 
you could do it. I think it is in the nature of punishment. 
It may not be within the technical provision, but it is within 
the spirit of the constitutional provision that you can nut pass 
un ex post facto low; but to undertake to pass a law by which 
a party shall be held responsible for acts defined in the law, 
but which acts took place before the law was passed, Is in spirit 
in violation of that fundamental principle of government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. To be sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The Chair suggests that the 
Secretary stute the amendment as modified. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there has been a great deal 
of confusion about this amendment; and without any disrespect 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania, but because I thiuk the 
sentiment of the Senate is against the amendment, I move to 
lay it on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina moves to lay on the table the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. [Putting the question.] By the sound the 
ayes seem to have it. e 


Mr. PENROSE. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The yeas und nays are de- 
manded. 


Mr. PENROSE. I do not want to criticize the Chair, but my 
hearing is pretty good, and—— f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania demunds the yens and nays. Is the cull sustained? 

The yeus and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, without having made an ex- 
amination of the question 

Mr. GALLINGER and other Senators. Regular order! 

Mr. SHTELDS. Am I in order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Chuir will state that the 
pending question is a motion to lay on the table the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, and it is not debatable. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] to the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Because of my general pair with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surra] I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KIRBY. I announce the unavoidable absence of the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sroxzl on account of in- 
ness, and also the necessary absence of the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep]. on account of the illness of his collengue. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLran], 
with whom I havea pair; is-necessarily absent. F transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore} and vote“ yea.” 
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Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gory] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] on official business. I 
will state that he is paired with the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the present, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I voted, but I observe that my pair, the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], is absent. In his absence I transfer 
niy pair to the Senator from California [Mr. Paeran] and let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmirxH] to my colleague 
iMr. Pace] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire whether the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KeLLOGG] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator, but transfer 
my pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrracan] and let 
my vote stand. a 

Mr. WALSH (after kaving voted in the affirmative). I voted 
without noting the absence of the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN], with whom I have a general pair. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
and let my vote stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RonixsoN) . I desire to 
announce that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomxrenr] is de- 
tained on important public business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] ; > 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr, SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] ; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Tnxarpl with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norrts] are absent on business of the Senate. I 
will allow this announcement with reference to these Senators 
to stand for the day. 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry]. He has not voted. I transfer my pair to the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce the absence of the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VAnDbAM AN], on account 
of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Ashurst Kendrick Ransdel! Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain McKellar Robinson Thompson 
Culberson Martin Shafroth Tillman 
Fletcher Myers Sheppard Waish 
Henderson Nelson Shields Williams 
James Nugent Simmons 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman Smith, Ariz. 
NAYS—27. 
Baird tallinger Lodge Sterling 
Borah Hale McCumber Thomas 
Caider Harding McNary ‘Townsend 
Cummins Johnson, Cal, New Underwood 
Dillingbam Jones, Wash, Penrose Wadsworth 
Fall King Poindexter Warren 
France - Kirby Sherman 
NOT VOTING—42. 

Rankhead Gronna Norris Smoot 
Beckham Hardwick Owen Stone 
Brandegee Hitchcock Page Sutherland 
Broussard Hollis Phelan Swanson 

‘olt Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman ‘Trammell 
Curtis Kellogg Pomerene Vardaman 
Fernald Kenyon Reed Watson 
Frelinghuysen Knox Saulsbury Weeks 
Gerry La Follette Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Jot Lewis Smith, Md. 
Gore McLean Smith, Mich. 


So the Senate refused to lay Mr. Penrosr’s amendment on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman} to 
the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I voted against laying the 
amendment on the table, as I usually do vote against such 


disposition of bills or amendments, except such as are intro- 


duced purely for the purposes of delay. I feel that this question 
ought to be discussed. 

I confess, however, Mr. President, that I do not feel from 
what has been said in its behalf that I can support the amend- 
ment upon its merits, I realize that there has been good ground 
for the feeling which the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
has on account of the appointment of men to positions of trust 
and of their retention in office after their unfitness has been 
demonstrated, whose whole experience has been antagonistic 
to our Government and its Constitution. I have only contempt 
for such appointees, 

It occurs to me that there is some danger, if it is possible for 
Congress to do it, in the passage of a retroactive law, and that 
is the whole object which the Senator has in mind, as he states. 
I think it would be exceedingly dungerous. There were good 
reasons for men to differ in opinion before the war had 
progressed in Europe very far. Some of the very best men in 
this country expressed themselves strongly in favor of the Ger- 
man side of the controversy. That was before we were in it 
and while we were occupying what was said to be a neutral 
position. 

Now, it stands to reason that the representatives of the vari- 
ous nations in Europe which were involved in that war would 
have a choice between European contestants, and it is too late 
now when we require the working together of all our citizens 
to go into the past and rake up statements which have been 
made carelessly or indifferently for the purpose of determining 
the loyalty of our people at the present time. if 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit an inquiry on 
that point, I can understand how good men might have had a 
different point of view three years ago than they have to-day, 
but can the Senator excuse or condone a case where a person 
within three or four yenrs has deliberately declared the Con- 
stitution of the United States a frnud on the people, a vicious 
and unworthy instrument, our whole scheme of government an 
effort to suppress the people, and tearing, you may say, to shreds 
an instrument that all officeholders are called upon before they 
perferm an official act to uphold and support? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; I do not sympathize with that. 

Mr. PENROSE. This amendment covers much more than 
sympathy with Germany. k 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It covers that and other things 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just let me answer the Senator from Perm- 
sylvania for a moment. I condemn more the power that np- 
points such a man to office than I do the appointee himself. 

The general provision of the proposed law provides that men 
shall be branded as criminals and punished as criminals if they 
commit the offenses charged in the bill. If they are convicted, 
they will be sent to jail, and can not very well serve in the office 
during that time at least, and I think there will be no difficulty 
about disposing of those men, 

I agree with the Senator that there have been mistakes unde. 
as suggested by him, and I would like to see them corrected, 
but I would like to have the men who-made the mistakes cor- 
rect them themselves. I do not want to subject the possible 
persecution or to condign punishment, because it is n punish- 
ment for a man to be discharged under such a complaint as 
will be made against him if he is now a loyal, law-abiding 
citizen. b 

Therefore with the explanation of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, which is to the effect that he wants it to reach back 
prior to the war; and, believing that Congress has no right 
to enact such a law, yet inasmuch as the distinguished Senator 
has announced the purpose of the measure so directly I can not 
vote for it. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, like the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsenp], I voted against laying the amendment 
upon the table. 1 do that always, or nearly always, because I 
do not like that way of disposing of a measure. 

But there are three reasons which will make it impossible for 
me to vote for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. The first is that I do not think that it has a 
proper place upon this bill. We are enacting a criminal statute, 
and I think the provisions of the bill ought to be limited to 
that subject. We ought not to attempt to regulate the depart- 
ments of the Government in the passage of a purely penal law. 

The second reason is this: The person who is to be dismissed 
must be tried before the head of the department. If the head 
of the department is in sympathy with his own country and 
wants to preserve in his work a loyal force of men, he will have 
no difficulty whatsoever in doing so without a statute of this 
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sort. II he is not particular with regard to the sentiment of 
his employees regarding the country which they serve, then 
this would be unavailing, because he would not find the particu- 
lar employee to have been guilty of the offense for which he 
is to be removed. 

My third reason is that I am just as solicitous about pre- 
serving to the President of the United States the just power 
he has under the Constitution as I am anxious to preserve in 
the Congress the powers which it has assumed to exercise 
under the Constitution; and while I know that we have the 
right to prescribe qualifications or elements of eligibility which 
the President must observe in making appointments, I doubt 
very much whether we have the right to say to the President 
that upon a given state of facts he must discharge or dismiss a 
given employee. 

For these reasons I am opposed to the amendment, aside from 
the injustice, in a sense, of punishing one for an act committed 
before the declaration is made in the statute, and with regard 

_to that I can easily see that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
can escape the prohibition of the Constitution against ex post 
fu to laws. because I hardly think that declaring a certain 
requirement for an employee is a penalty or a punishment that 
would fall within the constitutional prohibition. But it is ob- 
viously unjust to hold one to an accounting of that character 
by a stutute passed after the act was committed unless the 
act be of such exceeding gravity as to entirely remove the 
opportnnity or the thought of repentance and reform. For 
these remons I do not feel that I can support the amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE, Will the Senator permit an inquiry on that 
point? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE, The Senator is himself, to some extent, a 
party guilty of this very performance, because he has acquiesced 
in it. I de not recall that he has raised his voice in protest. A 
gentleman of German ancestry was nominated to this body 
for the office of brigadier general, and he was charged with 
offenses such as are enumerated in this bill, occurring before 
the war, and among them excusing the sinking of the Lusitania. 
The charges were never proved adequately. They are denied 
by the purty defendant and by his friends, and yet that gentle- 
man’s life is ruined and his career blighted. I have not heard 
the Senator from Iowa raise any protest against the injustice 
of bringing up offenses of this character committed before the 
war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I did not happen to be in the 
Senate when that matter was before the body. 

Mr. PENROSE. It has been hanging for months and is still 
pending. Why does not the Senator move to have the com- 
mittee discharged? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand perfectly the instance to which 
the Senator refers, although not familiar with all the facts 
which may have been developed in the case; and there is no 
parallel nt all, in my point of view, between such a case and the 
enforcement of such a provision as has been proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I will not knowingly vote to con- 
firm any man whom I believe to be unfit for the office to which he 
may have been appointed or nominated by the President. I never 
have and I never will, because I understand that the duty de- 
volved upon us by the Constitution is an important one and not 
merely the discharge of a perfunctory or nominal service. I 
would not vote to confirm the gentleman to whem the Senator 
from Pennsylvania refers, either to a military or a civil office, if 
he were charged and proven to be guilty of the utterance of the 
language which is imputed to him, unless I am convinced that he 
had entirely reformed his habit of thought and is really a loyal 
citizen to the laws and institutions of the United States. 

Mr, PENROSE, And not likely to have a relapse. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He might have a relapse. I have known 
Senators as well as ordinary individuals to fall away from their 
sound and emphatie resolutions of reform. But that is a fespon- 
sibility which ought to be discharged by the President and by 
the heads of the departments. If they are loyal and decent they 
will not keep in their employ men who are unfaithful to the 
Government which they serve, and if they are not loyal and 
decent a law of this sort would be of no value in correcting them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a word or two with 
regard to the preposed amendment. Perhaps before saying 
what I am about to say I should correct the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania as to the case which he mentions, which was pending 
some time ago. I do not feel at liberty to refer to matters that 
arose lu executive session, but I will say, by way of correcting 
his idea about the status of that case, that it is no longer before 
the committee; that when Congress adjourned the nomination 
became void, because it was not confirmed. That failure to 
confirm was the end of the matter until another nomination is 
sent in, 


Mr. PENROSE. It was long ennuzh before the Senate to 
have given the Sennter from Iowa ample opportunity to protest, 
if he holds the views he says he does, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, as to that I have nothing to say; 
but I do not feel at liberty to go further into that particular 
matter, becanse it involves executive business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I endeavor to do my duty as 
I see it, and I shall continue to do that without regard to the 
reflections of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My chief objection to the amendment is 
that, frankly, it is proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
in order to reach out and accomplish a purpose and object out- 
side of the intent and scope of this particular measure. If 
there is a condition which in his mind ought to be remedied with 
reference to some particular individual or condition, it ought 
to be. it seems to me, reached in another way. 

But in addition to that. I do not think the Senator would ne- 
complish by this amendment what he has in mind at all. I donbt 
very much if he could accomplish it by adding to this bill some 
provision in an effort to bring within its scope acts and conduct 
which took place long before tle condition arose which is the 
very basis of this bill, namely. “when the United States is at 
war.” Simply providing that If offenses which shall have heen 
committed, or that if acts for which punishment is provided 
herein shall have heen committed, by an appointee he shall be 
removed from office if, upon inquiry by the head of the depurt- 
ment he is found guilty of having done these acts for which 
punishment is provided in the bill, does not reach the situation 
at all, it seems to me, that the Senator has in mind. because the 
acts for which punishment is provided in the bill are acts which 
have been committed when the United States is at war.” That 
is perfectly plain. 

The very opening sentence of the bill provides that “who- ` 
ever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully” do 
certain things shall be punished. The Senator says whoever 
commits any of the acts for which punishment is provided in 
the bill, or whoever shall have committed the acts for which 
punishment is provided in the bill, shall be removed from office. 
Necessarily the amendment would be held to mean the acts 
which are punished under the bill are acts which have been 
committed since this war began; but I think it does not extend 
to acts committed before that condition arose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Suppose that is the intended and obvious 
consequence of the language used in the amendment, dves the 
Senator suppose for a moment that the courts would permit it 
to stand? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think they would; and that is 
the real reason why I voted to lay the amendment on the table, 
because I think that the act would not be valid; that it would 
be absolutely void; but I do not believe it would accomplish 
the object anyway. I do not think it is necessary to enact a 
provision of this sort for future application. because, as has 
been said heretofore by some Senators in this discussion, the 
head of a department has the absolute authority now to dis- 
miss from the service a disloyal employee or appointee. There 
is no difficulty about removing that sort of an official or em- 
ployee; and if anyone knows of such an employee occupying a 
position in the Government service it would be the duty. it 
seems to me, of that one to prefer charges to the head of the 
department or to the executive under whose authority he is 
acting and bring the proof to sustain those charges. I am satis- 
fied there would be no hesitation on the purt of those having 
the power to see that such an employee or appointee should no 
longer oceupy that relation to the Government. 

I am not out of sympathy at all with the notion of getting 
rid of any such employees if they exist; and I have, I will say 
frankly, some reason to believe that there are people in the Gov- 
ernment service who ought not to be in the Gevernment service. 
We are living in extraordinary times; war conditions bring on 
new responsibilities, new duties, and impose new lines of con- 
duct. What was said and done years ago in times of peace might 
be entirely harmless—foolish, it might be, but entirely harm- 
less—which to-day would be treasonable, and we must recognize 
that situation. 

There ought not to be in the Government service any man who 
not only is not helping the other side, but any man who is not 
enthusiastically helping the United States, in my judgment. If 
there is any such man or woman in the Government service, he 
or she ought to be speedily dismissed. because this war hus 
absolutely drawn the line, and you are either on one side or en 
the other. Every man and every woman in this country must 


take a stand on one side or the other. Either you are for the 
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Government in this trememlaus struggle, which involves the very 
life of civilization, or you are against it. If you are against it. 
then you ought not to be in a position to hamper or hinder or 
obstruct. Not only that, you ought not to occupy a position 
under the Government when you are not helping to the utmost of 
your ability to move forward in this great enterprise. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Mexico. I am not at all out of sympathy 
with the thought included generally in the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I do not think it will accomplish 
What he intends to accomplish by it; and I do not think that, 
if it did. it would be valid as a law. We can not enact that sort 
of legislation; and it is. in my judgment, out of place to attempt 
to place it on an important measure like this. 

Mr. President, I hope that we shall dispose of this bill to-day. 
It is important that it should be disposed of. The people of this 
country are aroused. T am getting letters in every mail from 
men who write to me saying, “ My boys are on the other side 
in the trenches; are you going to take care of those people who 
would stab them in the back on this side?” German propn- 
ganda is more dangerous than are German guns to-day, and we 
must get control of that situation. This sort of legislation will 
help to do it. and the souner we enact it into law the better. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. I came into the 
Chamber just as the vote was being had to lay upon the tuble 
the proposed amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Penrose], and I voted against laying it on the table. be- 
cause I saw in it a direction that the disloyal should all be 
turned out of office, and that meets my most cordial approvat. 
If there are in any of the departments any who are not abso- 
lutely behind the Government or any who go around and in 
any way express disapproval of the contest we are in and 
sympathy with our enemies, they ought to be turned out. and 
speedily turned out; but I really believe that the amendment 
which is proposed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Joxxs! 
is in more satisfactory shape than the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

I wish to add that in voting for either amendment I do not 
indicate a doubt as to the right of the head of a department in 
Washington, without any such legislation, to discharge instuntly 
an employee who had been guilty of any of the conduct de- 
scribed in this bill or who expressed himself in a way that 
indicated disloyalty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator a question. As- 
suming that the person appointed to an office is absolutely 
loyal to this Government as between this Government and our 
enemies, does the Senator believe if that person speaks with the 
greatest contempt not only of the Constitution of the United 
States but of the founders of that Constitution he ought to hold 
an office by appointment under the Constitution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does not embarrass me to answer 
that question. I answer without hesitation, “no.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am glad to have the Senator's answer. 
Then the Senator believes that we ought to have a law that 
would disqualify such a person? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not believe that anyone should 
hold office in the United States who is not ready to take an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States, and take 
it with an earnest and zealous heart, and with a profound de- 
sire to support the Government. 

Now, Mr. President, what I desire to say is that I believe the 
heads of the departments have the right now to remove such 
employees; and they ought to do so. I think the President 
ought to remove any of his appointees who fail in loyalty or 
express. themselves in such a manner as to indicate a question 
as to their loyalty. I, however, would not wish to vote against 
one of these resolutions, for, even though I think the power 
already exists, I do not mind emphasizing it by the declaration 
that we think the power ought to be exercised; and in voting 
for such a resolution I would feel rather that we were express- 
ing the opinion that the duly constituted superior olficers should 
exercise this power than to question the fact that they have it 
already. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I did not intend in the 
beginning to say anyihing on the floor with reference to this 
bill. I intend to give the bill my support, and have so intended 
from the very beginning. Under ordinary circumstances, it is 


very difficult for me to get my consent to vote for drastic legis- 
lation that goes into the homes of the citizens of the United 
States and holds men résponsible for acts that are made offenses 
by laws that in many cases are unknown in advance of com- 
mitting the offense to the individual who offends. But, Mr. 


Should be enacted. 


President, I think the hour has come in the American Republic 
when the tocsin has sounded for all men to stand upon guard. 
The danger to our Republic, the danger to our civilization, the 
danger to our democratic institutions is too great, too appalling 
at this hour for any man to hesitate as to the position he will 
take when it is necessary to uphold the flag and support the 
Government of the United States. Therefore, although I recog- 
nize that the terms of this bill are drastic, that they are severe, 
I intend to give the bill my support. 

Now, coming to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I refused to vote to lay the amend- 
ment on the table, not thut Lobject to laying amendments on the 
table; I have never occupied that position. If I am opposed to 
an amendment and I think that it is standing in the way of 
the enactment of legislation that ought to go through the body, 
although I never intend to be impolite to my fellow Senators. I 
would not hesitate for a moment as a publie duty to vote to 
lay any amendment on the table to get it out of the way. 

The reason I voted against laying the nmendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania on the table was because I believed 
either that amendment or some other amendment along that line 
There may be better proposals. I have 
heard in the debate reference made to a proposal by the Senater 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. I do not happen to be advised 
as to what that particular amendment is. hut I shall listen to 
the debate, and if it is offered as a substitute for the pending 
amendment and I consider it a better proposal. I shall vote for 
it as a substitute; but I do not propose to occupy the position 
in the Senate of the United States wherein I say I am willing 
to go to the hut or the hovel and convict n.man of disloyalty 
to the flag of the United States. and yet when it comes to those 
who are garbed in the uniform of the country. men in authority, 
those who should best know what disloyalty means, those on 
Whose shoulders rests the primary duty to support the flag and 
to be loyal to the United States, I am not willing that they 
should be allowed to commit disloyal acts and continue to hold 
office while the citizen is convicted of a similar offense. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The fact that a man is an officeholder and 
is garbed in some official uniform would not exempt him from 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; but it ought to fre him out of the 
office so quickly that he could not bat an eye between the time of 
8 the offense and going out of the service of the United 

tutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This bill provides for putting such a man in 
the penitentiary for 10 years. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, he ought to go to the penitentiary, 
of course; but in the meantime he ought not to be cloaked in the 
uniform of his country. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania that his 
amendment is retroactive. I have heard it stated in the debate 
that this amendment may be directed against seme particular 
person. If it is, [am not aware of that fact. If there is any man 
in the service of the Government of the United States who has 
committed any of these offenses I do not know it, and I am glad 
that I do not know it, because it would disturb me very greatly 
to feel that any man who holds office under the Government of 
the United States could continue to do so while being disloyal 
to his Government. So that, so far as that side of the question 
is concerned, it does not concern me; but I do not agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the amendment can be retro- 
active in its terms. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yieltl to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Pennsylvania. as I under- 
stand, intends the amendment to he retroactive. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I heard him make the statement: but 
I am not going to vote on the bill on the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course. the Senator from Alabama would not 
be bound, and neither would the courts in construing the act 
be bound, by the interpretation of the Senntor from Pennsyl- 
vania ; but when an amendment was offered which would unques- 
tionably make it operative in the future alone the Senator from 
Pennsylvania declined to accept the amendment. I presume, 
therefore. that if the Senator from Alabama should convince the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the amendment is not retrone- 
tive, the Senator from Pennsylvania will undertnke to maka 
it so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know how the Senator could 
make it so if he attempted to do it. } 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— * 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. May I not suggest that the word “ retroactive,” 
which was used by my colleague, was not used in the constitu- 
tional sense at all; that it only meant, as I read the language of 
his amendment, that those who have been guilty of this vile 
thing shall not continue to hold office. It is not retroactive. It 
is only imposing a condition for holding office. 

The right to hold office is not a natural right. An office is 
created by statute, and the statute may impose any condition it 
sees fit upon the person who shall hold it. For instance, the 
statute may say that nobody shall hold office who is not a citizen, 
or that nobody shall hold office who is not of a certain age, just 
as this amendment says that nobody shall hold office. who has 
committed any one of these offenses. So I think the doctrine of 
retroactive legislation, as our Constitution provides it, is not 
involved here at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not disagree with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Pennsylvania; but it is not in har- 
mony with the suggestion of his colleague. If I may have just 
a moment, the amendment says: 

Any person holding any office or position under the United States by 
appointment who shall have committed any of the offenses herein enu- 
merated shall, upon a conviction therefor— 

And so forth. He must be convicted before this thing operates 
at all; and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
stated that he intended that it should cover the last three years. 

Mr. PENROSE. Any number of years. 

Mr. BORAH. Any number of years, and before it operates 
at all he must have been convicted of the offense. 

Mr. PENROSE. Before the head of the department. 

Mr. KNOX. Suppose the statute stated that nobody shall 
hold an office who has not a good moral character or who does 
not sustain a good moral character. You could go back five 
years and show that a man had committed murder or burglary. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; but what would the Senator do with 
the word “ conviction ”? 

Mr. KNOX. That establishes the fact. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but in convicting him you may go 
back to his acts which cover the last three years. 

Mr. KNOX. Exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. You could not convict him for acts of the last 
three years unless the provision was retroactive. 

Mr. KNOX. Retroactive only in the sense that the condition 
for continuing to hold office has relation to his conduct in the 
past as well as in the present. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yleid? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. This is not retroactive legislation. It is ex 
post facto legislation. That is what it means. It is making 
criminal an act that was not criminal when it was committed. 

Mr. PENROSE. It does not make any act criminal. 

Mr. NELSON. Why, how can you convict n man under this 
law for what transpired before there was any law in existence? 

Mr. PENROSE. There is no penalty of fine or imprisonment. 
The word “conviction” means that when the head of the 
department is persuaded that these acts have been committed 
then the appointee shall be discharged from the office. 

Mr. NELSON. How can he be convicted by any court for 
something that was not an offense when it was done? 

Mr. PENROSE. He is not convicted before any court. He is 
convicted before the head of the department. 

Mr. BORAH. That is not what the amendment says. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; it is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am always glad to yield 
to my colleagues; but I only desire a few more minutes, and I 
should like to finish my statement. 

In part, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has suggested 

what my view of this amendment is. The amendment is no 
broader in its terms and can reach no further than the origi- 
nal bill. It relates to the original bill; it is tied to the original 
bill and must be construed with the original bill. Now, it ts 
proposed to turn a man out of office, not for an act, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Florida, but for committing an 
offense. The amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
does not refer to any acts committed along this line, but to an 
offense of which the officeholder is convicted. 
Nr. PENROSE, Mr. President, I will state for the informa- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama that I have modified the 
language by striking out “offenses herein enumerated” and 
inserting the words “acts for which punishment is provided 
herein.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, that does not change the 
effect. The language “acts for which punishment is provided 
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herein” brings it back to the word “ offense” in the sense in 
which I am speaking of it, because there is no punishment pro- 
vided now, and therefore the act for which punishment is pro- 
vided can not be effective until after this bill is passed. Now, 
the bill itself starts out by saying, “ Whenever the United States 
is at war.” These offenses, therefore, are all limited to the 
time when the United States is at war. We went to war a 
year ago the 6th of this month; and therefore there could be 
no act committed under this bill in the sense in which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania uses the word—an act that could 
be punished as a crime—prior to the declaration of war, because 
it was not an offense at that time. More than that, as to the 
particular acts referred to in the section of the bill which is 
sought to be amended, they are not acts for which a man can be 
convicted until you pass the bill, and therefore his amendment 
could not be retroactive. 

I am in doubt in my mind on the proposition as to whether or 
not, if a man committed a disloyal act, even if it were retroactive, 
and I could turn him out of office, I would not do it. I might 
not hang him by an ex post facto law, but I am not one that is 
willing for a man to wear the uniform of the Government of the 
United States who has admittedly committed a disloyal act. 
Now, the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania may not 
be in the best form. I am not committed to the form. If some- 
one else offers as a substitute, or by way of amendment, a better 
form, I shall gladly give it my support; but I shall not vote to 
wipe out of the bill entirely, if my vote can prevent it being done, 
a provision in the bill that distinctly declares to the people of 
the United States that a man who stands in the uniform of his 
country, whether he is in the Army or in civil life, shall not hold 
office if by word or deed he is disloyal to the flag of his country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am in favor of doing what 
this bill proposes. If a man is disloyal, or has uttered these 
sentiments since the war was declared, I want him to go to the 
penitentiary. I want him to be treated like any other citizen. 
Senators have been arguing that because a man has an office in 
this country, he has a cloak around him by reason of which he 
can not be convicted. Why not put him in the same category 
with anybody else, no matter who he is, Cabinet officer or any- 
body else, and put him in the penitentiary? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I stated a moment ago that I recognized 
that a man should be sent to the penitentiary for doing these 
ee and, in addition to that, that he should be turned out of 
office. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr. President, if there is any such 
man in this Government, he ought to be turned out, and it will 
not require any law to do it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He ought to be indicted and punished as an 
ordinary citizen. Why do we want to go on and say that we will 
turn him out of office? What does that amount to? Nothing. 
I want to put him where he belongs—in the penitentiary. 

The Senator argues that because the bill itself says this must 
happen during the war, this amendment is added to that pro- 
vision of the original bill. It is not so. This is offered as a 
separate section. Nothing is said about the war. Therefore, 
according to this amendment as I construe it, if a man at any 
time, 25 years ago, said anything or uttered anything that is 
prohibited in this bill, no matter when it was uttered, the Sena- 
tor wants to turn him out of office. 

I do not believe in ex post facto laws, Mr. President. I shall 
never vote for an ex post facto law; but I will withdraw my 
amendment, and let us test the sentiment of the Senate on this 
question, and see whether or not the Members of the Senate 
are in favor of the Penrose amendment, 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] prepared an 
amendment carrying out in due form the idea of turning these 
people out of office. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to 
accept that amendment; but I am opposed to this amendment, 
because I believe, as the author says, it is intended to have a 
retrospective effect; it is intended to be an ex post facto law; 
it is intended to get after certain people who have been men- 
tioned here upon this floor; and I do not think that is just or right 
or fair. But if, since the war began, any man has uttered any 
of these sentiments or done anything which is forbidden in this 
bill, let him go to the penitentiary and be fined and be punished 
in that way, but do not simply remove him from office. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Suppose that two or three months or six months 


before the time when we recognized the existence of a state of 
war a man who was in office, or who is still in office, denounced 
the Constitution of the United States and our form of govern- 
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ment and denounced the flag. Under this act he could not be | from Pennsylvania. 


punished. Does not the Senator think that that man, enter- 
taining those views, ought to be removed from office? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I put him in the same class with other 
people. As the Senator from Michigan says, there are Germans 
over this country—in my State and in every other State—who 
sympathized with Germany, who uttered sentiments like those 
named in this bill before war was declared, who now are giving 
their money to buy liberty bonds and are sending their sons to 
the front. They are just as loyal as I am. Yet while this 
country was not at war they were sympathetie with Germany, 
I would not put those men within the provisions of this bill 
because of some act or some things they did prior to the war. 
I think there are probably a million Germans in this country 
who are loyal. I believe there are. It is disloyalty hereafter 
that we are trying to reach. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator's bill is aimed at 
the people who speak against the form of government of the 
United States and the Constitution, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a question of people who indulge in 
Dro-German talk. There are lots of them in office here. It is 
the people who are against the Constitution that the bill seeks 
to reach. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in times of peace there may 
have been Germans 

Mr. LODGE. No; not Germans. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There may have been Germans who said 
that they did not like our Constitution and that they preferred 
their form of government and thought it better than ours; yet, 
Mr. President, there was no law against it then. Now we are 
making a law against it, and I would not go back 10 years to 
punish a man who did that. Would the Senator? 

Mr. LODGE. I would not appoint him to office. z 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I would not, either, if he had the same 
sentiments now. z 

We might as well be candid about this. All of this is a fight 
against one man. Now, Mr. President, I do not know him. T am 
not defending him, and if he uttered what it has been said on 
this floor that he uttered I would turn him out; but I would 
leave it to the loyal officeholders who control this Government 
to do it if it is true, and for anything he has done since that time 
I would put him in the penitentiary, where this bill puts him. I 
would not just simply turn him out of office. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
does not think that where there is a disloyal man in the service, 
so expressing himself, setting a bad example and perhaps com- 
mitting treason to the Government, and it is discovered, there 
ought to be some summary way to remove him right then and 
there, and not wait for an indictment and conviction and per- 
haps a review in an appellate court upon the subject? That is 
largely the object of legislation of this kind, and it is very whole- 
some, and I favor it. I like the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] much better than I do 
that offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania; but I certainly 
would not support any measure that would be an ex post facto 
law, because it would be useless as well as bad legislation. If 
the effect of this and the intent of it is to forfeit an office by 
an act or on account of conduct that did not cause a forfeiture 
at the time the act was committed, it would be an ex post facto 
law; it could not be enforced; and all forfeitures come within 
the ex post facto law provision there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator interrupted me. 
I do not disagree with him. I said when I began my 
that the Senator from New Mexico had showed me, three-or four 
days ago, an amendment to which I did not object if he would 
narrow it somewhat in form. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not think the Senator did; but the posi- 
tion he has taken was getting into conflict with the idea of some 
legislation along this line. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I just started to say that I would be glad to 
see some legislation on this subject, although I do not think it 
is necessary. I think if any man has uttered any disloyal senti- 
ment or has done any disloyal act he ought to be turned out; 
and I would not only turn kim out but, as I say, I repeat, I 
would get the district attorney to indict him. That is what 
ought to be done. He ought not to be just simply turned out 
and uncloaked. He ought to be put where the humble citizen 
will be put—convicted and sent to the penitentiary and kept 
there; and I would hang some of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina withdraws his amendment to the amendment of the Senator 


The. question, then, is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania by inserting, 
after the word “ who,” in line 2, these words: 

After the entrance of the United States into the present war. 

I send to the desk a copy of the amendment as it will read 
if my proposed amendment be incorporated In it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana to the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The Secrerary. After the word “ who,” in the second line 
of the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, as printed, 
it is proposed to insert the words “after the entrance of the 
United States into the present war,” so that, if amended, it 
will read: 5 


Sec, —. Any person holding any office or position under the 
United States, by appointment, who, after the entrance of the United 
States into the present war, shall have committed any of the acts for 
which punishment is provided herein, shall, upon a conviction therefor, 
after a hearing before the President or the head of the department in 
5 Sain he is serving, be thereupon discharged from such office or posi- 

on— 


And so forth. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Montana, if the question is a proper one, whether 
he has any one or more persons in mind to protect in the depart- 
ments by this amendment? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would not at any time, on any subject, ask me an 
improper question; and 

Mr. PENROSE. There is nothing improper in that. I do 
not mean to have the question assume an improper shape. 

Mr. MYERS. I am acquitting the Senator of that. I say 
it is entirely proper, and I knew that the Senator would not 
at any time, on any subject, ask me an improper question. This 
is a proper one, and I will answer It. 

Mr. PENROSE. All right. 

Mr. MYERS. It has not reference to any one or more par- 
ticular persons. I believe that a distinction ought to be drawn in 
regard to punishment, or the infliction of any penalty, between 
persons who have made disloyal or profane or contemptuous or 
scurrilous or abusive remarks about the subjects enumerated in 
the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania since we 
entered the present war, and those who may have made such 
remarks before we entered the present war. This measure im- 
poses a penalty, and I do not believe the same penalty would be 
applicable to one who made such a remark before we entered 
the war as would be applicable to one who made it since we 
entered the war. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, I may be a 
little dense in my intellectual processes, but I should like to get 
illumination from the Senator from Montana as to the precise 
difference between a declaration that the Constitution of the 
United States is a fraud perpetrated upon the American people, 
and that the founders of that great instrument were practically 
men without character or repute, made one day or three months 
before the war, and a similar declaration made the day after the 
declaration of war. Is there any difference, Mr. President, when 
the statement stands unrepented, uncontradicted, a record 
against the character of the officeholder which would certainly 
persuade the average man that his sympathies were not in har- 
mony with the purposes of the Government of the United States? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, morally there is no difference, 
but when it comes to the infliction of punishment I think there 
ought to be a difference. Before we entered into this war a man 
might make many criticisms against the Constitution of the 
United States 

Mr. OVERMAN, Will the Senator withdraw his amendment, 
and let us make a straight fight on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania? I wish he would withdraw his amend- 
ment, so that we can make a straight fight on that amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. A straight fight can be made by rejecting my 
amendment. $ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to see a straight-out fight, and 
see how many Senators will vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS. I want to answer the Senator's question a 
little more fully. As I was saying, before we entered into this 
war a man might make many. strictures on the Constitution of 
the United States, criticism of it, denunciation of it in time of 
peace, which I think would not be proper in a time when we are 
engaged in war. I think there is a difference. But out of re- 
spect to the wish of the acting chairman of the committee, who 
has charge of the bill, I do not want to infringe on whatever 
he thinks is proper, and I am ready to yield to his request, and I 
withdraw my amendment to the amendment. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, while I sympathize with the 
purpose the Senator from Pennsylvania has in view, I think the 
amendment will utterly fail to accomplish the proposed object. 
Reading it in the ordinary sense, it seems to me it is absolutely 
nugatory and void because of its uncertainty. I will read it: 


Any person holding any office or position under the United States, by 
appointment, who shall have co tted any of the offenses herein enu- 
merated, shall, upon conviction therefor— 

It does not say by what tribunal the conviction shall be had— 


e convlietion therefor after a hearing before the head of the depart- 
ment. 


It does not imply that the department must convict him. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the intention. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not expressed at all in the amendment. 

I wish to say further to the Senator as to the purpose he has 
in view to reach a case like that of Mr. Creel, as I understand 
it he is not an appointee of any department; he is a direct ap- 
pointee of the President. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘That part of the amendment has been 
changed. 

Mr. NELSON. It would hardly cover it; but if it did cover it 
I do not conceive that you could make that criminal which was 
not criminal when said or done. Our Constitution is very plain 
about that. : 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

If there is any question in this law which makes those acts 
criminal which were not crimindl when perpetrated it is an ex 
post facto law, and it is utterly nugatory. 

So it does seem to me that giving it the scope and view the 
Senator intends, and that is that there is to be a trial and a con- 
viction by the courts or by the Secretary, no court under our 
Constitution would ever convict a man for an offense which was 
committed prior to the enactment of this law. This law creates 
the offense ; there was no such offensé in existence under the law 
of the United States as is described in this bill prior to its 
enactment. So it would be utterly nugatory. It is because I 
look upon the question in that light that I voted to lay the 
amendment on the table, and for the same reason which was so 
well expressed by the Senator from Alabama, and that is, if I 
believe an amendment is not proper, is not what it ought to be, 
I have no scruples to vote to lay it on the table. 

So I say to the Senator from Pennsylvania that I sympathize 
with what I think is the purpose he has in view, but this amend- 
ment will utterly fail to accomplish it, in my opinion. There 
is nothing mandatory here upon the heads of the departments. 
What we ought to do if we want to do anything is to first put 
in a prohibition and state that no head of any Government de- 
partment or the President of the United States, if you please, 
shall employ or keep in the service of the Government any em- 
ployee who is guilty of these offenses or guilty of disloyalty, if 
you please, giving whatever definition you see fit, and it is to be 
the duty of the heads of the department as soon as they ascertain 
it from their own information, or as soon as charges are made, 
to investigate these things, and if they find they are true then the 
employee shall be removed. 

The amendment of the Senator, in my opinion, will utterly fail 
to accomplish what he intends to do, and I can not vote for it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe I had 
better offer this proposed amendment of mine as a substitute 
for the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I have been listening to the debate by the various Senators. I 
believe there can be no objection to the amendment which I 
propose, and I believe that it will accomplish all a vast majority 
of the Senators have indicated they seek to accomplish. 

So that it may be understood I will read again the amend- 
ment which I offer now as a substitute for the amendment pro- 

by the Senator from Pennsylvanian. Since I prepared the 
amendment the suggestion was made by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims! to me that perhaps it was too broad 
and would include officials in the legislative or judicial branches 
of the Government, and perhaps that ought not to be done. So 
I will accept, if it meets the approval of the Senate, an amend- 
ment which I have written in here at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Tennessee. It will then read: 


Any employee or official in the executive branch of the United States 
Government who co ts any disloyal act or utters any unpatriotic 
or disloyal language, or who, in an abusive and violent manner criti- 
cizes the Army or Navy or the flag of the United States, shall be at 
once dismissed from the service. Any such employee shall be dismissed 
by the head of the department in which the employee reo he engaged, 
and any such official shall be dismissed 2 the authority having power 
to appoint a successor to the dismissed official. 


Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. ; 

Mr. NELSON, I have this suggestion to make: If the Sena- 
tor from Montana will withdraw his amendment, I think the 
Senator’s amendment is in order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Montana has been withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana has been withdrawn, and there- 
fore I offer this as a substitute. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me ask the Senator a 
cover only employees? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It covers employees and officials, 
At the suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee I ask leave 
to amend my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from New Mexico that that is not necessary; that he 
can offer his amendment now in such form as he desires. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well; I modify my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. TI ask that the amendment be read by the See- 
retary as it reads now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of the words proposed to be inserted 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania insert the following: 

Any employee or official In the executive branch of the United States 
Government who commits any disloyal act or utters any unpatriotic or 
disloyal langauge, or who in an abusive and violent manner criticizes 
the iSi or Navy or the fag of the United States, shall be at once 
dismi from the service. ny such employee shall be dismissed by 
the head of the de ch the employee may be engaged, anil 
any such official shall be dismissed by the authority having power to 
appoint a successor to the dismissed official. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
New Mexico does not intend this provision to apply to any act 
that has been heretofore committed, of course. In other words, 
it is not retroactive in any way. It being in the-nature of a 
quasi-criminal proposition, it will be strictly construed, and, of 
course, will be prospective in its construction. Therefore, no 
matter what anyone may have said concerning the Constitution 
in the past, no matter what criticism he may have leveled at the 
Constitution or the American Government or the soldiers or sail- 
ors of the United States, he would not be removable under the 
amendment which the Senator proposes. 

I do not think it possible or probable, at least, that anyone 
who has been appointed to any place, so long as he is in close 
connection with his position and his salary, is very liable to 


question. Does it 


rtment in w 


-make any such remarks, and therefore the very purpose for 


which the original amendment is offered is lost sight of, and that 
is to compel the removal of those persons who may be found in 
the service of the United States whose mental attitude toward 
the Constitution is such that they ought not to hold the place. 

I will vote against this proposed amendment simply because it 
does nothing. All it does is to say if a person has been guilty 
of the offenses for which he should be punishable he shall be 
removed from office. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, the Sena- 
tor’s criticism is well taken. It reminds me of the clerk who, 
when the administration changed, said no one need suppose he 
was fool enough not to change his politics as fast as the adminis- 
tration changed. So those now in office are not going to commit 
these deeds. They are watchful over their speech and conduct. 
Hence the amendment really amounts to nothing. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I desire 
to say a few words, prompted by some remarks of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCuamer]. So far as the officials 
referred to in the amendment are concerned, they are appointed 
by the President of the United States under the provisions of the 
Constitution, and they are removable by the President of the 
United States for any cause that he thinks sufficient, even in the 
ease of those officers whose appointment must be confirmed by 
the Senate. So if the President of the United States, being ad- 
vised of the fact, thinks the case calls for the removal of the 
officer, he will be entitled to remove him, notwithstanding the 
provisions of this act if it becomes a law. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Moreover, Mr. President, it is doubtful whether 
this act can put any constraint upon the President of the United 
States and require him to remove an officer for anything de- 
scribed in the act. So far as that is concerned, it is merely sug- 
gestive in character. It does not arise to the dignity of a law, 
because there is no way of enforcing it. 

So, Mr. President, with respect to officers whose continuance 
in service is not protected by law. If Congress has vested the 
appointment of any officer in the head of a department the pewer 
of appointment gives the power to remove for any cause the 
head of the department deems sufficient. A great many people 
in the publie service are protected or are believed to be pro- 
tected by the provisions of the civil-service act. The only force 


of any of these amendments that are proposed is to remove 
from those now complained of, except in the civil-service act, 


1918. 
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the protection of the act so far as the matters to which these 
amendments refer go. So no one need be alarmed that anyone 
who may have transgressed in any of these particulars in the 
past may be continued in office or protected in office if any of 
these umendments happen to be adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘There is no question about the power of 
the President to remove any appointee. I will go further than 
that and say that notwithstanding our civil-service law the 
President has the right to remove any of these appointees, and 
that the civil-service law is merely a suggestion to the Presi- 
dent that it is the view of the country as expressed by the Con- 
gress that he should not summarily remove them without proper 
cause. He would not be compelled to abide by that. 

All this amendment does—and I am speaking of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania—is a suggestion to the 
President that he should remove from any office anyone who has 
heretofore held such opinions concerning the Constitution of the 
United States and our form of government as would make him 
practically unfit to hold his position. That is all that it can be, 
in my opinion. ` 

The amendment to that amendment, offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico, tends to excuse those who held those views 
prior to the entrance of this country into the war. I do not 
believe that any man can so suddenly change his views with ref- 
erence to the Constitution of the United States and the character 
of our form of government that it changes his whole opinion 
simply because we are in a war. The question of the Constitu- 
tion and the question of whether we are righteously in this war 
ure two separate and distinct questions. 

I do not think the Senator would claim that an anarchist, 
even though he would be very loyal to this Government, ought 
to hold a position under it, or that a person who believes that 
we ought not to have a republican or representative form of 
government, but that we ought to have an autocracy, should be 
an officeholder under the Government. If persons had those 
views prior to the war they probably will continue those views 
during the war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I, of course, realize the force 
of what the Senator from North Dakota has said. I am in sym- 
pathy with nearly all that he has said. But we want to keep 
a larger class of people in Government service than that indi- 
eated by the Senator from North Dakota, and I submit that 
things have been done in the past which were in the twilight 
zone that are not of sufficient magnitude to justify us in going 
back and drawing fine distinctions as to what would have been 
considered patriotic or disloyal at that time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator you already 
have provided in the amendment offered .by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania or the Senator from New Mexico for the punish- 
ment of those people who make such utterances. I assume that 
if you prosecute them—and they can be prosecuted even though 
they hold a public office—and if prosecuted for disloyal senti- 
ments, they will not hold their office after an indictment has 
been urged against them. So it is unnecessary for that purpose. 
The only purpose there can possibly be is the purpose to reach 
those who have convictions not concerning loyalty, but convic- 
tions concerning the Government of the United States and our 
Constitution which render them unfit to hold a position under it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said to the Senator from New Mexico 
when he introduced this amendment, several days ago, that I 
did not object to it, and therefore I hope it will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] for the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I offer the following amendment to the bill as 
a new section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the end of the bill a new section, as 
follows: 

Src. —. The use of the mails shall not be permitted to any newspaper, 
magasine, or periodical, circular, cr pamphlet which is printed in hols 
or in part in the German language, unless the German text is accom- 
panied by a translation into glish printed beside said German text 
and in the same issue of such newspapers, magazines, periodicals, circu- 
lars, or pamphlets. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am glad to accept that amendment, as 
far as I am concerned. 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NELSON. I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I accept it, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only want to say this word: 
I have always believed, and believe now, that the great mass 
of the citizens of this country of German extraction are as thor- 
oughly loyal as any other class of citizens. We see their names 
in the casualty lists every day, and the great mass of them 
speak English. Some of them speak no other language except 
that of the United States. 

This amendment of mine simply carries out and puts into 
law the regulation of the Post Office Department at this moment. 
German is the enemy’s language. Many of the papers, judging 
from extracts that I have seen, have gone to the very verge of 
disloyalty and over it. I think it is only a protection in the 
direction of this bill that there should not be papers published 
in this country in the enemy language containing disloyal utter- 
ances in a language which the great mass of the people of the 
country can not understand. If we are to have a foreign- 
language newspaper in this country in this time of war that is 
published in the enemy language it ought to be accompanied 
by an English translation, so that we may know what they are 
doing. 

Mr. FALL. I wish to ask the Senator a question. Why 
should we discriminate as to the German language alone? 

Mr. LODGE. It is enemy language. 

Mr. FALL. Is not the Austrian enemy language? In my 
judgment, the Turkish is enemy language; the Bulgarian is 
enemy language, 

Mr. LODGE. Austria has no universal language. 
something like 17 languages. 

Mr. FALL, Very well. Then are not the 17 languages in 
Austria exactly on the same plane? 

Mr. LODGE. No. All the Austrian Germans are our enemies, 
I do not think there are more bitter foes of Germany in the 
world than the Bohemians are. They are ardent against them. 
I do not want to interfere with other languages; I want to 
interfere only with the enemy language, which is the language 
of the German Empire. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shall vote against the amend- 
ment for that very reason. I want to interfere with the send- 
ing of literature through the United States mails in any other 
than the English language, or, at least, not permitting the liter- 
ature to go through the mails in any other language unless 
accompanied by a translation. Unfortunately I do not under- 
stand as many languages possibly as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and I want to have the original and the translation 
published side by side. This is an English-language country, 
it is an American country. It is not an Austrian nor a Bohemian 
nor a Slav country nor a Turkish country nor a Bulgarian 
country. It is an American country and English is the language 
of the country, and the use of our mails should be permitted to 
English literature or, at least, a translation in English; it 
makes no difference in my judgment what language may be 
used. If you confine this proposition simply to the German 
language I certainly will not vote for it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am utterly opposed to this 
amendment, and I shall briefly state my reasons. During the 
last Congress we passed legislation giving the Post Office De- 
partment full power to regulate this matter of foreign news- 
papers. I voted for that and I am heartily in favor of it. The 
Post Office Department have laid down rules under whicb 
loyalist papers which have shown their loyalty, and have always 
been loyal, can go on and publish in their own vernacular lan- 
guage any news pertaining to the war or the progress of the war, 
but it has always held that those papers that are not loyal must 
publish a translation of any article of that kind in English. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit, the law was 
passed at the last session. 

Mr. NELSON. I think so. 

To my mind, Mr. President, this is a direct insult to the large 
German population in this country. While there are some 
among them who are not loyal the bulk of them are as loyal as 
those who are native born. 

I object to this amendment because it segregates the German 
from all other foreign newspapers. If the amendment covered 
all newspapers published in foreign languages I would not look 
upon it as a discrimination. - 

Mr. President, in my neighborhood 60 miles from where I 
live is the small city of St. Cloud. The Catholic bishop of that 
diocese lives there. He is a native of Minnesota, but of Ger- 
man descent, Bishop Busch. He is as patriotic and as loyal as 
any man who is descended from any pilgrim who landed at 
Plymouth Rock. Two months ago he issued a patriotic pastoral 
letter to all the priests of his diocese, directing them to read it 
at the morning service on the ensuing Sunday. He is publish- 
ing a newspaper partly in English and partly in German, of 
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which he has sent copies to me. That bishop lias done more 
good with his paper and through his actions than any other 
man I know of in that community. I have a right to speak in 
this way, because I have been brought up as a believer in the 
Lutheran faith. I should have been glad if all the Lutheran 
ministers had been as loyal and as patriotic as has been the 
Bishop of St. Cloud. It is because this proposition will be con- 
sidered an insult to the people of German descent in this coun- 
try, because we segregate their language from all the other 
languages in the country, that I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. President, I read this morning a list of the names of the 
men who have fallen in France, those who have died in battle, 
those who have died in the hospitals, and those who have been 
wounded, and I was impressed with the great number of Ger- 
man names. That was as plain as could be. We shall have in 
the Northwest. in the State of Minnesota and other States, a 
large body of young men under the selective draft who will join 
our Army in France to fight in the trenches and in the open 
field. I do not want anything done to discourage them or to 
arouse a feeling in this country among the Germans that, as a 
body, we classify them as black sheep in the American Re- 
public. I want to leave as wide open and as free to them the 
door of loyalty and patriotism as it is to any other class of our 
citizens. 

So, Mr. President, to my mind, the amendment proposing to 
segregate the German language from all other foreign lan- 
guages makes an invidious and unjust discrimination and is a 
slap in the face of our loyal German citizens in this country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
may again be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill, following the amend- 
ment already adopted, it is proposed to insert a new section, 
as follows: 0 

The use of the malls shall not be permi ewspa - 
zine, or periodical, circular, or paniphlet whieh. se printed Se ebole or 
in pars n the German language, unless tbe German text is accom- 
panied by a translation into English printed beside said German text 
and in the same issue of such newspapers, magazines, periodicals, circu- 
lars, or pampħlets. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts, Does this amendment apply merely to the 
duration of the war or does it relate back to prior years? 

Mr. LODGE. I only intend the amendment to apply now, 
during the war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On its face I do not believe it will have 
that effect. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no other intention. The amendment is 
entirely prospective, in my judgment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And to operate only during the war? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think it could be retroactive. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think it would be 
better to say “ during the period of the war“? 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly willing to limit it in that way. 

Mr. McKELLAR It seems to me it ought to be limited to the 
period of the war. 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly willing to so limit the amend- 
ment if the Senator from Tennessee desires to add those words. 

Mr. ‘McKELLAR. I should like to have the Senator make 
that modification in his amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask the Secretary to so modify the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
modification of the amendment now proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The Secretary. In line 1 of the amendment. after the word 
„mail,“ it is proposed to insert “during the period of the 
present war,” so as to read: 

The use of the mails during the period of the present war shall not 
be permitted— 

And so forth. 

Mr. LODGE. That will cover it. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts, Is it the intention to exclude from distribu- 
tion through the mails religious pamphlets, tracts, and other 
issues of societies? 

Mr. LODGE. It is not my intention to exclude anything from 
the mails that carries an English translation with it. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President : 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Ohio desires to speak, I 
will yield to him. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to say a word, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President; I think I feel as keenly as 
does the Senator from Massachusetts the necessity of making 
this Republic an English-speaking Republic. I am as anxious, 
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as is he, to provide against the utterance or distribution of dis- 
loyal sentiments through any sort of publication issned in the 
German language. I asked my question with one particular 
thought in mind. I happen to be familiar with a very well- 
established and highly loyal religious organization, which is 
probably doing ds much toward the Americanization of the for- 
eign born of this Republic as is any agency in the United States, 
and I am wondering if we would not defeat the purpose we have 
in mind if we undertake to go so far as this amendment proposes 
at this time. 

Quite apart from the prohibition on the religious organiza- 
tions of this country, we have actually encouraged throughout 
the United States, particularly in my State, the publication of 
foreign-language newspapers. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio will 
allow me. I desire to say that I have no possible objection to 
exempting religious, scientific, or educational publications. My 
object is to reach the political and the news columns; indeed, 
those are pretty well reached in the law now. 

Mr. HARDING. Well, Mr. President, I am glad that the 
Senator from Massachusetts has that thought in mind. I should 
welcome to his proposed amendment a modification of the lan- 
guage such as he has just suggested. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HARDING. But let us go a step further. As was 
pointed out by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON J. we 
have already enacted a law requiring that the German-language 
newspapers shall not have access to the mails during the war, 
exeept on a license issued by the Post Office Department or 
by an accompaniment to every editorial article of an English 
translation. 

Mr. LODGE. It applies to all foreign-language newspapers. 

Mr. NELSON. If my friend will allow me to correct him, it 
applies not only to German papers but it applies to all papers 
which are published in foreign languages. 

Mr. HARDING. I stand corrected. I only had the thought 
in mind that the particular application of the law has been in 
relation to German newspapers; and because of the fact that I 
represent a State with a great many German-language news- 
papers I have been brought into more or less intimate knowl- 
edge of the operations of the Post Office Department in that 
regard. I happen to know that licenses to use the mails, with- 
out weekly or daily inspection, have been very grudgingly 
granted; and in every case where there has been the slightest 
suspicion of disloyal or seditious utterances licenses have been 
altogether withheld. 

Now, I am opposing no restriction along that line which safe- 
guards public sentiment in this country. I am willing to go 
much further. I am perfectly content to go on record now and 
say that the day is near at hand when the making of a really 
American Republic demands that we have a one-language Re- 
public; but I seriously doubt if it will contribute to the con- 
cord of the American spirit at this time to turn and place the 
ban on all foreign-language newspapers when we are seeking 
the cooperation and concord and patriotic spirit of all the people 
in this country, no matter what their origin. 

I know of very many German-language newspapers which 
carry the finest utterances of American devotion and loyalty 
that are printed anywhere in this land. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that there are many abuses; I have not the slightest 
doubt that many a traitor is hiding behind the camouflage that 
is contained in many of these publications. I am wondering, 
however, if this drastic step at this time—and it is a drastic 
step—will not bring us more embarrassment than it will accom- 
plish of good. If the Senator from Massachusetts and others 
who think as doubtless he does, and as I cordially agree, will 
at another time, when the country is less torn and rent with 
dissension than it is to-day, will take up the basic proposition 
of making this an English-speaking Republic, I want to join him 
in that movement; but I very much doubt the wisdom of going 
so far as is proposed at this particular time. In any event, 
if the amendment proposed should prevail, I most urgently sug- 
gest that there be such a revision of the amendment made as 
will exempt religious publications, so that societies which are 
contributing earnestly and notably to the Americanization pro- 
gram will not be hampered by this provision. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course I have not the slight- 
est desire to interfere with publications of the character which 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanpuna] suggests, but when the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] speaks about discrimi 
nating against the Germans in this country, I desire to say that 
they demand a privilege, and that is that they shall not speak 
the language of the country. I believe the great mass of the 
Germans in this country are thoroughly loyal; I repeat that. I 
have seen their names in the casualty lists from the battle 
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front in France; and I believe them to be absolutely loyal and 
to represent the great mass of their people. The great mass of 
their people, however, read English, and many of them who even 
bear German names read nothing else. The people who do not 
read English and who want to have newspapers printed in 
German are the people who have never learned the language of 
their adopted country or who have never become naturalized. 

Mr. President, I believe that language is one of the greatest 
bonds of union; perhaps the most powerful possible bond of 
union. I do not believe you can ever thoroughly unite a polyglot 
republic. You can see that to-day in Austria, with her 16 or 17 
languages. Language, I repeat, is one of the greatest of all 
possible bonds, and the Senator from Ohio knows as well as I do 
that a general proposition to get rid of all these newspapers 
printed in foreign languages—he must know it—could never be 
accomplished in ordinary times. Political pressure would be 
altogether too great to permit it. 

I aim this amendment against the German-language news- 
papers, not because I want to discriminate against loyal Ger- 
mans; I have no thought of that sort; but I am trying to carry 
out what I believe to be the purpose of this bill; that is, to 
crush out disloyalty and sympathy with Germany. 

Germany is our enemy. What is the use of splitting hairs 
over Turkey and Bulgaris that, to begin with, have no news- 
papers in this country? Our enemy is Germany, and the Ger- 
man language is the language of the enemy that is threatening 
the existence of this Government and of every ideal that this 
country holds dear. When such newspapers discuss polities or 
print the news in the German language in this country, I want 
to know in the language of this country what that news is and 
what those political sentiments are. 

I had forgotten, I frankly confess, how explicit the present 
law is, but I think it is a little too narrow. I want to stop the 
disloyalty that this bill aims to stop. I have heard very ardent 
expressions of intention to reach the so-called soap-box orator, 
the man on the corner, and this man and the other man who is 
making all kinds of remarks, but if he is allowed to veil his 
remarks in the German language we have apparently no desire 
to reach him. i 

I think, Mr. President, we ought to be able at least to know 
what is being said in the enemy language. Some of these people 
are loyal. I have no desire to strangle a religious or scientific 
or educational publication, and still less a loyal paper, but there 
is no way of getting at the disloyal ones—and there are plenty 
of those—except through the post office and by making a test. 
That is the reason I introduced the amendment, and the only 
reason. 7 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am in substantial accord with 
the views expressed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
The method of dealing with the foreign-language press pre- 
sents many serious questions. At the outset an important ques- 
tion is as to the power of the Federal Government to legislate 
in respect to the press. That question engaged the attention 
of Congress at the time the alien and sedition laws were passed. 
Senators are familiar with the contentions then made, as well 
as the position taken thereafter by those opposing such enact- 
ments. It was broadly contended by Mr. Madison that the 
States, under their police powers, alone could deal with the 
press; that the Federal Government had no power to enact 
police regulations; and the inhibitions found in the amend- 
ments to the Constitution prohibited Congress from abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press. I do not intend discuss- 
ing the constitutional question involved in the consideration of 
the bill before us nor the legal questions that might be raised 
by the amendment just offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. There can be no question, however, as to the power 
of Congress to regulate the entire Postal System of the country 
and designate what may or may not be carried in the mails. 
In the ease of In re Rapier, One hundred and forty-third United 
States, page 110, it was clearly pointed out that to refuse 
the facilities for the distribution of matter deemed injurious 
by Congress to the public morals was not any interference 
with the freedom of the press or with any of the rights of 
the people. As I remember the case, the opinion of the court 
went further, and in effect held that Congress has the discre- 
tion to determine what it will permit to be carried through the 
mails of the United States, and what it may exclude. The same 
doctrine was held in the case of Ex parte Jackson, Ninety- 
sixth United States. So, I think there can be no question 
but what Congress has the power to enact legislation of the 
character suggested in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 

It is not necessary to invoke the war power of the Federal 
Government to support the proposition, although it can be 
argued with great force that under the war power the foreign- 


language press might be denied the use of the mails. Certainly, 
if Congress were of opinion that the newspapers published in 
the German or any other language were disloyal, or that their 
publication and dissemination were inimical to the interests 
of the Nation in the prosecution of the war, such publications 
could be excluded from the mails. By this statement I do not 
mean to be understood as contending that Congress would have 
no other method of dealing with disloyal publications or news- 
papers whose utterances impeded the great war undertaking 
of our country. 

Several months ago I gave some little attention to the foreign- 
language press of the United States and considered at that time 
the question as to whether there should be legislation looking 
to its suppression. Numerous complaints were made, not only 
to me but to other Senators, that many of the newspapers pub- 
lished in foreign languages within our country were either 
openly seditious and disloyal or in a subtle and sinister way 
were opposing the war and the efforts of our Nation to prepare 
for the great contest. I receive many letters urging that Congress 
enact laws prohibiting the publication of any newspaper in the 
language of any country with which we were at war. Many of 
the letters which I received in relation to this question urged 
that now was the proper time to destroy all foreign-language 
newspapers. The contention was made that the publication of 
so many newspapers in other languages tended to prevent unity 
and assimilation, and, upon the contrary, directly contributed to 
separatist movements, and was calculated to maintain racial 
lines, the result of which was and would be a divided and 
polyglot population. In August of last year I introduced a 
bill, S. 2781, which provided that 


It shall be unlawful for any person to print or publish in the Ger- 
man or in n language other tban the English language, any com- 
ments respecting the vernment of the United States, its policies, 
international relations, the state or conduct of the war, or of any 
matter relating thereto without printing or publishing in a column 
— to such matter a true and complete translation of the same in 
he English language. 

Any print or publication in German or any other forei language 
which does not conform to the provisions of this act shall not be 
admitted to the mails, and it shall be unlawful for any person to trans- 
port, carry, or otherwise publish or distribute the same. 


A violation of the provisions of the bill was to be punished 
by penalties which were set forth in another section of the 
measure. 

When the Senate was considering the act to define, regulate, 
and punish trading with the enemy, I offered the bill which I 
had introduced as an amendment, and it was accepted by the 
Senate. After the bill passed the House it went to conference, 
and in conference the subject was further considered. As the 
bill finally passed and became a law it contained the following 
provision: 


Sec. 19. That 10 days after the approval of this act, and until the 
end of the war, it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, corporation, 
or association to print, publish, or circulate, or cause to be printed, 
published, or circulated in any foreign language, any news item, edl- 
torial, or other printed matter respecting the Government of the 
United States or of any nation engaged in the present war, its poli- 
cies, internaticnal relations, the state or conduct of the war, or any 
matter relating thereto: Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to any print, newspaper, or publication where the publisher or dis- 
tributor thereof, on or before offering the same for mailing, or in any 
manner distributing it to the public, has filed with the postmaster 
at the place of publication, In the form of an affidavit, a true and com- 

lete translation of the entire article containing such matter proposed 
o be published in such print, newspaper, or publication, and has 
caused to be printed, in plain type in the English language, at the 
head of each such item, editorial, or other matter, on each copy of 
such print, newspaper, or publication, the words “True translation 
filed with the postmaster at on (naming the post office 
where the translation was filed, and the date of filing thereof), as 
required by the act of (here giving the date of this act).” 

Any print, newspaper, or publication in aor foreign language which 
does not conform to the provisions of this section is hereby de- 
clared to be nonmailable, and it shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, corporation, or association to transport, carry, or otherwise 
publish or distribute the same, or to transport, carry, or otherwise 
publish or distribute any matter which is made nonmailable by the 
5 of the act relating to espionage, approved June 15, 1517: 

ovided further, That upon evidence satisfactory to him that any 
pent newspaper, or publication, printed in a foreign language may 

printed, published, and distributed free from the foregoing restric- 
tions and conditions without detriment to the United States in the 
conduct of the present war, the President may cause to be issued to 
the printers or publishers of such print, newspaper, or publication a 
permit to print, publish, and circulate the issue or issues of their 
print, newspaper, or bun ication, free from such restrictions and re- 
1 such permits to be subject to revocation at his discretion. 
nd the Postmaster General shall cause copies of all such permits and 
revocations of permits to be furnished to the postmaster of the post 
office serving the place from which the print, newspaper, or publication 
nted the permit is to emanate, All matter printed. published, and 
stributed under permits shall bear at the head thereof in plain type, 
in the English language, the words, Published and distributed under 
permit authorized by the act of — (here giving date of this act), 
on file at the post office of giving name of ee).“ 

Any person who shall make an affidavit containing uny false state- 
ment in connection with the translation provided for in this section 
shall be guilty of the crime of perjury end subject to the punishment 
provided therefor by section 129 0 the act of March 4, 1909, entitled 
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“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,” and any person, firm, corporation, or association violating any 
other requirement of this section shall, on conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment of not more 
than one year. or, in the discretion of the court, may be both fined and 
imprisoned. 

T have tuken the trouble to inquire from time to time how the 
act just mentioned operated, and have been informed by a num- 
ber of oflicinIs in the Post Office Department that it has worked 
in a most satisfactory manner. Under its provisions a number 
of disloyal publications have been excluded from the mails, as a 
result of which they have been discontinued. Other newspapers, 
whose columns had been filled with violent and unjust criti- 
cism of the Government and whose policies were calculated to 
hinder our country in the prosecution of the war, changed their 
policies—in part, at least—and have become less bitter and de- 
nunciatory. It is true that there are many foreign-language 
newspapers in the United States that are still foreign and not 
American. It is unfortunate that there are so many foreign- 
language newspapers published in our country. It is very re- 
grettable that all who have come from other lands have not 
more quickly taken on the thoughts and ideals and language of 
their new home. It can not be denied but what there are those 
living in our midst who desire to preserve in this land the lan- 
guage of their native lands and who resist assimilation and 
absorption into the great national stream of our country. It is 
not my purpose at this time to discuss the evils which result 
from the maintenance of racial lines and the efforts to super- 
impose upon this land the culture or language or ideals and 
aspirations of Germany or any other foreign nation. 

But I waut to add that the time has come when there must 
be unity and homogeneity. This must be a nation, not many 
nations—one people, not many peoples. This is America, not 
Germany, or Austria, or any other nation. Our Government 
and its institutions, its aspirations, ideals, and mission are 
different from that of other nations, and those who come here 
and are welcomed into the family of this Nation must be Ameri- 
cans in all that the word implies. They can not be German- 
Americans or Irish-Americans or any other kind of Americans, 
The day is past for any sort of divided allegiance. This must be 
a united country—there must be one people and one flag. Those 
who are not for our country and for our flag are enemies and 
should be dealt with as such. But, referring to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, in my opinion it is 
not necessary and will not be as effective as the present law. 
Under the existing law the foreign-language press is held in 
leash and its conduct subject to careful scrutiny. If a paper is 
loyal and known to be such, it is not subjected to any incon- 
venience because it can obtain a license; but if it is distrusted 
or its policy is equivocal, then it must file with the postmaster 
at the place of publication a true and complete translation of 
the entire article which deals with the Government or any 
nation engaged in the present war, its policies, international 
relations, the state or conduct of the war, or any matter relating 
thereto. The postmaster is given power to deal in an effective 
way with the entire foreign-language press. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the trouble with 
that is not with the definition the Senator has read. but the 
matter is left entirely to the decision of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The matter is handled in secrecy; the Post- 
master General, or his agents, pass on the translation, and there 
is no opportunity for any public judgment or any judgment 
such as is carried in this proposed amendment for the protection 
of the citizen. I think, however, that that act might be amended 
in such a way as to meet very well the purpose I have in mind. 

Mr. HARDING and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarrorH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, who I think 
addressed the Chair first. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I wish to say, with the 
Senator’s permission, that the criticism of the Senator from 
Massachusetts scarcely holds good, because, even if his amend- 
ment were adopted, the Post Office Department would still have 
the discretionary power to pass upon the accuracy of the trans- 
lation of the German text. - 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is a trifling matter, for the trans- 
lation would appear so that all could read it. 

Mr. HARDING. But it would still be under the direction of 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator, perhaps, is assuming that 


the translation would not be an accurate one, that there might 
be some fraud, which is improbable, because so many people 
understand the two languages. 

Mr. HARDING. If the administrative or executive officers 
sought to play favorites or be unduly exacting, he would have 
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mo opportunity under the one provision as well as under the 
other. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator think the officer would so act? 

Mr. HARDING. I would rather not testify. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I feel I owe the Senator from 
Utah an apology for interrupting him. 

Mr. KING. Not at all. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] rose; and if he desires to interrupt me I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say that my fear in regard to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper] is that it does not furnish a sufficient method of 
discriminating between loyal and disloyal publications without 
at the same time imposing the same burden of printing in Eng- 
lish upon loyal publications that is imposed upon disloyal ones, 
I think I am in thorough sympathy with the object which the 
Senator from Massachusetts has in view, namely, to encourage 
the use of but one language, and that is our own language, in 
this country and to bring under our language all our people; 
but at this time I confess I do not like the idea of putting upon 
the German paper the burden of publishing in English whether 
the paper is loyal or disloyal. I only want to reach the disloyal 
people wherever they come from and whether they belong to 
one nationality or to another. I do not want to assume that 
these people ere all of such questionable loyalty that this bur- 
den should be imposed upon them, because I know, as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has said, and as we all know, that the 
great mass of the German citizens of this country are perfectly 
loyal; and if they were let alone by the propagandists, the small 
per cent of agitators, they would practically all be loyal. There 
are a small per cent of disloyal German citizens, but I am mor- 
ally certain that the great mass of the German people in this 
country are perfectly true to the American cause. Let us not 
discriminate against men because they are Germans, but make 
our discrimination upon the question of loyalty and disloyalty. 
We do not care where a man comes from or where his ancestors 
were born. The question is, Is he loyal? If he is loyal, let us 
deal with him as we deal with all other Americans. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
allow me just a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I beg leave to state that I voted for the law 
which the Senator from Utah has just quoted, and I was 
heartily in favor of it. 

Mr. KING. I knew that the Senator from Minnesota sup- 
ported it, and I have felt that it would accomplish much good 
in suppressing disloyal publications. As I have already said, 
it has proved a most effective weapon in dealing with seditious 
foreign-language newspapers, I concede that there is still 
much to be desired from the class of newspapers just men- 
tioned. Many of them are negatively loyal; others are sullen 
and resentful; many graze the edge of treason and disloyalty in 
every issue. Some devote much space to a denunciation of our 
allies, particularly Great Britain. Others belittle the power 
and ability of this Nation to conduct a great war. It is clear 
that some of these papers have but little sympathy with our 
country, while others are hostile to every government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. To-day I have been examining that law, 
having somewhat lost track of it; indeed, I think I was absent 
because of illness at the time it was passed. It seems to me 
that if that statute does not fully cover the case we could 
easily amend it so as to provide against any contingency. I 
think it is rather a dangerous thing, Mr. President, for us to 
impose this burden upon the German-language newspapers. It 
is practically asking them to print two newspapers; and I pre- 
sume it would wipe out most of them, for they could not well 
afford to do it. 

I am quite in sympathy with the view which the Senator from 
Massachusetts holds, that we ought to Americanize our language 
as far as possible; and yet there are certain nationalities in this 
country that would strongly resist it at the present time, not only 
Germans but other nationalities ; for instance, in my own section 
of the country, French Canadians, who form a very numerous 
part of our population and who subscribe to newspapers printed 
in their own language, most of them printed in Canada. So I 
think we are on rather dangerous ground when we demand that 
the German-language newspapers shall be printed in two lan- 
guages; and believing, Mr. President, as I do, that the law 
which the Senator from Utah has very wisely read, which we 
enacted last year, can easily be amended if it becomes necessary, 
I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will withdraw his 
amendment. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
allow me—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I have listened with attention to what has been 
said, and I confess that the point which has been made that the 
amendment as I have drawn it will confound the innocent and 
the guilty, the disloyal and the leyal, and will put an immense 
burden, which I would be the last to wish to put, upon the loyal 
papers, which I have no doubt are in a majority, has convinced 
me that the amendment is not desirable or right in its present 
form, and I ask leave to withdraw it. 

Mr. KING. Before taking my seat I wish to make one obser- 
vation. 

Mr. KNOX. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him for 
a moment? 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senstor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I think one of the mistakes that we make in this 
connection is to assume that papers that are published in the 
German language are German papers even in the sense that they 
are owned by Germans. I happen to know of one particular 
newspaper, with a very large circulation and printed in the 
German language, which has 32 steckholders, 28 of whom are 
native-born citizens of the United States and the other 4 natu- 
ralized citizens, and more than 50 per cent of the stockholders 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin. This newspaper is a tower of 
strength in the community in which it is printed, because there 
are there a great number of Germans. It is as loyal as it can be, 
loyal to the core, and is going to a class of people who are 
reading patriotic literature published in their own language. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the loyal Americans are aroused 
over the pernicious activities of the disloyal foreign-language 
press as well as the well-nigh treasonable utterances of some 
newspaperr published in the English language. There are a 
number of extreme Socialist papers and ethers of an anarchistic 
nature published in the English language. They are not only 
un-American, but are seeking the destruction of our Government 
and of all governments. Our Nation, which has welcomed with 
generous warmth the downtrodden and the oppressed from all 
lands, has reeeived ingratitude at the hands of those whom it 
has sheltered and protected. There are those who seek the de- 
struction and the overthrow ef our country who have been 
the beneficiaries of its humane and just laws and policies. 
There are some who have come from beyond the seas and sworn 
allegiance to our Constitution and our flag who are strangers 
still to our form of government and who rejoice when the sor- 
rowful news is brought to our shores that our bitter and im- 
placable foe bas been successful in some military endeavor. 
Demands are frequently made by loyal Americans that all dis- 
loyal newspapers shall be suppressed and that no publication 
shall be permitted in our country, at least during the war, other 
than in the English language. I have received hundreds of 
letters during the past six months from all sections of our coun- 
try insisting that Congress shall not only deny the use of the 
mails to foreign-language newspapers but shall absolutely pro- 
hibit their publication. Some time ago I introduced a bill, being 
S. 8529, which reads as follows: 

SECTION 1. That on and after July 1, 1918, and until the end of the 
present war, no es Se, magazine, news item, editorial, or other mat- 
ter printed, mimeosrap ed, or otherwise reproduced in the language of 
any country, or part thereof, with which the United States is at war, or 
printed, mimeographed, or otherwise reproduced in the languages of any 
country, or part thereof, allied or associated in war with any country 
with which the United States is at war, shall be deposited in or carried 
by the mails of the United States or be delivered by any postmaster or 
letter carrier: Provided, That this section shall not apply to any print, 
mimeograph copy, or other reproduction brought or sent into the United 
States from any foreign country. Whoever sball knowingly deposit or 
cause to be deposited im the mails, or shall knowingly take or receive or 
cause to be taken or received from the mails anything herein forbidden, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or be imprisoned at hard labor 
for not more than five years, or both, at the discretion of the court. 
Whoever shall deposit or cause to de deposited in the mails any matter 
herein forbidden to be carried by mall may be tried and punished either 
in the district in which such matter was mailed or to which it was 
carried by mail for delivery according to the direction thereon, or in 
which it was caused to be delivered by mail to the person or concern 
to whom it was addressed. : 

See. 2. That whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited 
with any specs company or other common carrier for carriage, or 
shall carry from one State, Territory, District, or possession of the 
United States to any other State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States any newspaper, magazine, news item, editorial, or other matter 
printed, . or otherwise reproduced in the 3 of any 
pasted fi or part thereof, with which the United States is at war, or 
printed, mimeographed, or otherwise reproduced in the languages of any 
country, or part thereof, allied or associated in war with any country 
with which the United States is at war, or shall knowingly take or 
receive or cause to be taken or received, from any such express company 
or other common carrier, any such newspaper, magazine, news item, 
editorial, or other matter so deposited or transported, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, or be imprisoned at hard labor for not more than five 
years, or both, at the discretion of the court: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this section shall not apply to any print, mimeograph copy, or 
other reproduction brought or sent into the United States from any 
foreign country. 


Sec. 3. That all acts or parts of acts in so far as they are incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed 0 

I am frank to say that this bill does not fully represent my 
views, and T am not sure that I would vote for so drastic a 
measure. I felt, however, that the subject should receive con- 
sideration at the hands of the Judiciary Committee, and there- 
fore offered the bill just referred to. It is now pending before 
the Judiciary Committee, and I feel sure that that committee 
will examine into the question with care and in the light of all 
conditions existing, with the view of determining whether that 
or any other measure of similar character is required to meet 
conditions existing in our country. Personally 1 know that there 
are many loyal newspapers published in other than the English 
language in our country. There are many newspupers published 
in the German language whose loyalty to our country can not be 
questioned, and they are doing a splendid work among their 
readers, Of course, it is to be regretted that those who sub- 
scribe to these papers do not read papers published in the English 
language. It is to be regretted that there are so many foreign- 
language newspapers published in the United States. Efforts 
should be made by the States to educate those who come from 
other lands in the English language, so that the necessity for a 
foreign-language press may not exist. I do not mean to dis- 
parage the cultural advantages resulting from a knowledge of 
foreign languages, but I do insist tant it will be better for our 
country und make for greater unity and strength if all our citi- 
zens know and speak the English language. This is an English- 
language Nation, not a German-language Nation, or an Italian- 
language Nation. I have been surprised to find that in some 
Stales laws require the publication of certain legal notices in the 
German language. As I have stated, any plan which is opposed 
to the solidarity of all our people should meet with stern and - 
relentless opposition. ‘There are a number of French newspapers 


published in our country that have exerted a powerful influence 


for good among their readers. The same can be said of some 
newspapers published in the Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish 
languages. It might be very unwise to strike these newspapers 
down at the present time; indeed, with my present views I would 
not support a bill to prohibit the publication of all foreign- 
language newspapers; but, as stated, the question, I believe, will 
be fairly and exhaustively considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I believe that the bill which is now under consideration, 
if it becomes a law, together with the statutes which we now 
have, will enable the Government to deal effectively with the 
disloyal press of our country. 

The sentiments against papers published in the German lan- 
guage is partially the result of the efforts made by Germany to 
control those countries into which Germans have gone. There 
is a feeling among the American people that Germany hus sought 
to control the policies of other nations by maintaining a sort of 
imperium in imperio. There is much evidence to support the 
contention that Germany attempted the colonization of certain 
Provinces of Brazil with a view to making Brazil, or a part 
of that country, a colony of Germany. A powerful movement in 
Germany has been under way for years to Germanize other lands 
and to extend German control and influence over our Republic. 

The Pan-German League has for years waged an uncensing 
warfare in behalf of “Deutchtum.” This organization has 
boldly sought to control the Germans in Austria and influence 
Austria's political life. It has also aimed at world dominion 
in behalf of Germany. For years it has had the active support 
of the German Government and has attempted a propaganda 
in this country, as in other countries into which German people 
have gone. The purpose of that propaganda was to maintain a 
separatist movement, to keep Germans who went into South 
America or into the United States or elsewhere as Germans, 
as German nationals, to prevent assimilation or absorption; to 
impose upon other peoples German kultur, German ideals, and 
in the end the German rule. 

A considerable portion of the German press of the United 
States has been a tool in the hands of this Pan-German move- 
ment, and has sought to prevent the Americanization of the 
Germans who have come to this country. In some States strong 
efforts have been made to control the schools in the interest of 
this separatist movement and in harmony with the Pan-Ger 
manic scheme. It was thought that the teaching of the German 
language in the schools would tend strongly to develap the Ger- 
man ideals and superimpose German kultur upon the American 
people. This movement has sought to influence political thought 
and action in our country and has strongly resisted the melting 
process, so essential to national unity and strength. 

It may be that in the near future Congress may feel con- 
strained for the good of our country to pass some act denting 
in a more comprehensive manner with forelgn-langunge news- 
papers. I desire to state that some of the most disloyal news- 
papers published in the United States are thuse published in 
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the Italian and Russian languages, and in the so-called Yiddish 
language. There are a number of anarchistic newspapers pub- 
lishe:l in the Italian language, and a considerable number pub- 
lished in the Russian language; these publications are more 
opposed to our Government and are far more sinister in their 
purposes and in their consequences than any of the German 
publications in the United States. Certainly there should be 
no suppression of German papers if these are permitted to 
exist. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The law that the Senator has read, and 
very properly read, covers all those publications. 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Postmaster General does his duty, 
as I have no doubt he is trying to do, he will have ali those 
newspapers examined; and if he finds that they are committing 
acts against our Government that are prohibited by the statute 
which we are about to pass, of course they will be forbidden the 
use of the mails. 

Mr. KING. May I say to my friend in reply, though, that 
some of these newspapers are disseminated in other ways than 
through the mails. For instance, the Tageblatt, published in 
Philadelphia. It has been excluded from the mails, but never- 
theless it is now issuing about 10,000 copies and distributing 
them to the people through other instrumentalities than the 
mail, It is a paper which has been disloyal and is still dis- 
loyal and hostile to this country and to the cause of liberty, for 
which it is making supreme sacrifices. The influence of this 
subtle and sinister paper is for evil; it is an ally of our enemies. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then a few words added to the existing 
law would cover that, would they not? The Senator could 
easily frame language that could cover it. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I think that could be done. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The newspaper he has described surely will be 
caught under the law we are now passing. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes; I think so. 3 

Mr. LODGE. It includes printing, publishing, and uttering. 
That is the kind of newspaper I want to get at; and I think 
this law will reach that, because it covers printing, uttering, 
and publishing. k 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from Massachusetts is right; 
and the bill which we are now discussing, if it passes in sub- 
stantially its present form, will reach some of the traitorous 
and disloyal newspapers now being published in our midst. 
There are a number of papers of this character which are ex- 
cluded from the mails, but continue their poisonous work by 
other means of distribution. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I will ask the Senator from Utah if he does 
not think the Philadelphia publication to which he has just 
made reference might be closed under an Executive order? 

Mr. KING, Under what statute, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. HARDING. I can not specify the statute; but under 
such an Executive order, for instance, as President Lincoln is- 
sued closing some very eminent New York papers during the 
Civil War. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator from Ohio that one of 
the attorneys for the Government who aided in the prosecution 
of the Tageblatt editors a few days ago—and they were acquitted 
by direction of the court—called at the Senate Office Building 
this morning to see me, for the purpose of urging that legisla- 
tion be enacted that would enable the Government to meet the 
situation and mete out justice to the viperous and traitorous 
publications menacing the peace and tranquillity of the people. 
The Tageblatt was published for months, carrying on a wicked 
and alien campaign against our country, and yet the publishers 
and editors were so covert and so subtle that they could not be 
convicted of treason. They were indicted under the treason 
statute, but the prosecution failed. The attorney just referred 
to stated to me that he could find no law by which the publica- 
tion of that paper could be prohibited or the editors prosecuted. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator is aware, is he not, that under 
his military authority President Lincoln stopped the publication 
of certain newspapers? 

Mr. KING. Oh, I know that President Lincoln ordered the 
military authority to prohibit the publication of a number of 


newspapers, and it was done. Gen. Burnside issued a number 
of orders suspending the publication of some very important 
hewspapers in the United States; and other military com- 
manders acting under general. and in some cases special, au- 
thority prevented the publication of newspapers. 

Mr, HARDING. Most of which were quite outside of the 
war zone, too. 

Mr. KING. Yes; they were outside the war zone. I am in- 
clined to think that under the decisions of the courts, particularly 
the decision in the Milligan case, the action of the President of 
the United States could not be supported. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The country could well afford to pay 
but little attention to the outcome of discussions of lawyers 
in court if the safety of the country in a war was preserved 
by the action of the Executive. The duty and the authority 
of the Executive is to administer all of the various war statutes 
which we have passed. He has full responsibility for their 
execution. He has the power, of course, subject to a wise dis- 
cretion, for which he is held responsible by the American 
people as to its wisdom, its justice, and its results, to suppress 
any activity or any agency which, in his judgment, interferes 
with the carrying out of the laws of Congress. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit, I would like to pro- 
pound a question to him, I ask the Senator, in view of the dis- 
cussions which we have been having here with respect to free- 
dom of speech in the United States, taking into account the 
expositions of that view by the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], 
keeping in mind the constitutional inhibitions upon Congress 
concerning the sbridgment of the freedom of speech, does not 
the Senator think that there might be some difficulty if the 
President of the United States should suppress some of these 
newspapers upon the ground that they were disloyal? Would 
it not be urged that he was acting not only in an arbitrary manner 
but wholly without authority und that he was abridging the 
liberty of the press and interfering with the right of free 
speech? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Undoubtedly that would be urged by 
every spy and traitor and disloyal individual in the United 
States, and the action of the President would be applauded to 
the skies by every American patriot. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, while I am just as anxious as 
anybody can be to go to the limit in suppressing the disloyal 
press and in punishing spies and traitors, I would prefer to have 
some statute upon which to predicate our conduct, whether it 
be executive action or whether it be the action of some of the 
subordinates of the Government. In other words, I would pre- 
fer that we observe the forms of law. This is a Government of 
law, and even in war the Constitution is not abrogated. We 
can under the Constitution and with due regard for law protect 
this country from the traitors, spies, and treasonable publica- 
tions. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to remind my good friend from Wash- 
ington that the men who are shouting about freedom of the 
press do not all belong in the category to which he refers. 
There are a lot of statesmen who can not be called German 
spies, or operating directly for the Germans, who are all the 
time shouting about freedom of speech and freedom of the press, 


and they can see something in every attempt to repress dis- 


loyalty that bears in that direction. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The fault I found with the Senator's state- 
ment was that he did not include enough classes in his specifi- 
cations. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not propose to include all classes. 
I just included some of them; and I agree with the Senator 
that there are a great many people who seem to be exercised 
for fear the liberty of their speech may be interfered with who 
apparently are perfectly willing that the personal service and 
the accumulated property of citizens of the counti, may be 
taken and put into this war. They seem to regard the right to 
talk as a more precious privilege than any other right that there 
is. I think it is one of the least valuable. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I can not say that I quite agree 
with the position of the Senator from Mississippi IMr. WII“ 
LIAMS] last evening in rebuking the Senators—as he did in a 
very strong way—because of what he claimed to be the wasted 
time in the discussion of the question of freedom of the press, 
nor do I quite support the views of the Senators from Wash- 
ington and Minnesota. I believe that whenever any question is 
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presented for consideration involving the freedom of speech and 
of the press and those personal guaranties that come down to 
us with the Constitution the utmost caution should be exercised, 
even in time of war. I think we should approach the question 
of abridging the freedom of the press with care and with dis- 
crimination, and with a recognition of the fact that our liberty 
and the splendid civilization which we enjoy are the products, 
in part at least, of the application of the principles embodied in 
our Bill of Rights. It is exasperating that in the United States 
there should be foreign newspapers, and some published in the 
English language, that are disloyal, that are in a subtle manner 
expressing sympathy for Germany, and doing everything they 
can to hamper the United States in the prosecution of the war. 
And we have German propagandists here doing all that they 
can to stir up sedition and domestic strife and to obstruct our 
country in the great task before it. 

There are others who are aiding Germany and injuring the 
United States by their violent opposition to Great Britain. Pro- 
fessing devotion to our country and opposition to Germany, 
they bitterly assail England, who is fighting our battles and for 
the cause of civilization. Only a night or two ago in this city, 
I believe, a woman from Ireland spoke, and a number of Irish- 
Americans participated. England was denounced and appeals 
were made for Irish freedom. Our ally was held up to scorn 
and opprobrium. There was not one word denouncing the 
barbarities of Germany and her wanton disregard of all law; 
not a word concerning England’s heroic fight for liberty and the 
cause of humanity. The speakers seemed to be more interested 
in weakening our cause and attacking our strongest ally than in 
defending our country from the domination of Germany. Un- 
fortunately we have those in our midst who are not loyal to 
truth, who are at heart enemies to our country, who are unfit 
to live under the Stars and Stripes of this Republic. But we 
will deal with them and with the disloyal press in a legal and 
proper manner and under the forms of law. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
‘yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to understand the Senator. Does 
the Senator believe that this whole subject ought to be treated 
by a separate bill which will cover all foreign-language papers 
instead of by a single amendment? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I think so. As I stated a few moments 
ago, there is a bill now pending before the Judiciary Committee 
that deals with the entire subject of the foreign-language press; 
and I shall urge the Judiciary Committee to give consideration 
to that measure at a very early date. But while I am upon my 
feet, in view of the fact that the Senator from Idaho has an 
amendment to offer to this bill, I desire to submit one or two 
further observations. 

The amendment of the Senator from Idaho is to strike out 
from the original espionage bill the provision or section 

Mr. OVERMAN. He is not going to introduce it. 

Mr. KING. He is not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. 

Mr. KING. I will finish my sentence and then pretermit any 
further observations, in view of the statement suggested by the 
Senator from North Carolina. That amendment had for its ob- 
ject the striking out of the provision in the espionage bill which 
authorizes exclusion from the mails of certain seditious matter. 
I just wanted to state that that section has been wonderfully 
efficacious and has resulted in the exclusion from the mail of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of documents seditious 
and disloyal. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add the following as an 
additional section, to be known as section 5; 

Every official and employee of the United States and of any of its 
departments, councils, and boards, whether constituted by law or ad- 
ministrative order, shall, within 10 days from the date hereof, 
notwithstanding that be may heretofore have taken an oath of office, 
take an oath to support the Government of the United States, its Con- 
stitution and laws, and the cause of the United States, as well as an 
oath to faithfully perform the duties of his office. Every official and 
employee hereafter elected or appointed shall take a similar oath. 
Fahiure or refusal to take such oaths shall create a vacancy in such 
office or position, and shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or both, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I heard that amend- 
ment read, it says “within 10 days from the date hereof.” 
Will not the Senator make it read “from the approval of this 
act”? d 

Mr. FALL. I am perfectly willing to accept that amendment, 
Mr. President. Instead of “within 10 days from the date 


hereof” I ask that it be made to read “within 10 days from 
the approval of this act.“ I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of the words “within 10 days from 
the date hereof” it is proposed to insert the words “ within 10 
days from the approval of this act.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask to have the amend- 
ment as now amended stated from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as amended. 


The Secrerary. It is proposed to add the following as an 
additional section, to be known as section 5: 

Every official and employee of the Unite@ States and of any of its 
departments, councils, and boards, whether constituted by law or ad- 
ministrative order, shall, within 10 days from the approval of this act, 
notwithstanding that he may heretofore have taken an oath of office, 
take an oath to support the Government of the United States, its Con- 
stitution and laws, and the cause of the United States, as well as an 
oath to faithfully perform the duties of his office, Every official and 
N hereafter elected or appointed shall take a similar oath. 
Failure or refusal to take such oaths shall create a vacancy in such 
office or position, and shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or both. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator from New Mexico that 10 days is rather a short time 
for people in the possessions of the United States to take this 
oath? For instance, there are officers of the United States in 
the Philippine Islands who are many miles from telegraphic 
communication; and it seems to me that it would be well to 
make that 30 days instead of 10 days. 

Mr, FALL. I am willing to accept the amendment making 
it 30 days for those in the possessions of the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I hope we will not cast any 
such reproach upon the American people. I do not want our 
enemy to understand that we have so little confidence, so little 
trust, in the officebolders of the United States that we compel 
them to take another and a subsequent oath. It seems to me 
that it casts a reproach upon the entire Government of the 
United States with respect to its loyalty, Because there may be 
one or two or a dozen persons holding places by appointment 
who are not loyal to the Constitution, I do not feel that we ought 
to introduce and pass a law of this kind which questions the 
loyalty of the whole. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have not said anything with 
reference to this amendment. The debate, if it may be called 
debate, which has been heard in the Senate for the last week 
is ample and sufficient excuse, in my judgment—with due defer- 
ence to the judgment of the Senator from North Dakota—for 
=e offering of this amendment and for the enactment of such 
a law. . 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Néw Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico if he thinks it would be possible, even within 30 days, 
for all persons in the employ of the Government, including the 
soldiers, to take that oath? : 

Mr. FALL. I have no doubt it would be perfectly feasible 
and possible for every soldier in the United States and every 
man, woman, and child in the employ of the United States Goy- 
ernment, or connected with it directly or indirectly, to take the 
oath within 30 days or less time. 

Mr. President, the trouble about this matter is that right here 
in the city of Washington there are hundreds of thousands of 
people in the very closest connection with the prosecution of 
this war on the part of the United States, and in positions of 
trust. who are not under any oath or obligation at all. That 
condition is very well understood, I think. There are people 
here, some of them drawing salaries, I think—at least, many of 
them in the employ of the Government—who are not under any 
obligation of that character at all to even display patriotism. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator believe that any person 
having in his character so little of ordinary manhood that he 
was opposed to his own Government would stop at all about 
taking an oath of that kind, and would it make any difference 
whatever whether he took the oath or not? Would not his senti- 
ments be exactly the same? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I am not one of those who have 
taken any part in this debate with reference te Mr. Creel or 
with reference to any other individual, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I will say that I have no reference to Mr. 
Creel in my question. 
Mr. FALL. And the amendment that I am proposing is not 


directed at Mr. Creel or at any other one person. There have 
been, however, various speeches which, if they meant anything 
or if they had any reference to anything pending or proposed, 
did question the loyalty and the fitness of Mr. Creel and of 
other employees or officials, or associates of the employees or 
officinis, of this Government. Now, Mr. Creel and some others 
have not come before the Senate for confirmation, so that the 
legislative body has not in any way whatsoever had an oppor- 
tunity to deal with them. Without reflecting in the slightest 
degree upon any of the Cabinet members or any of the heads 
of departments now in office, I may say that conditions have 
absolutely and entirely changed in this country since those 
gentlemen were originally appointed. I have no doubt under 
heaven that each of them is just as loyal as the Senator from 
New Mexico or the Senator from North Dakota. As to just 
what views they may have entertained prior to this war as to 
the proper course for this Government to pursue, I do not know; 
I am in ignorance. 

I want those gentlemen to take this oath, They have not 
taken an oath during war times; and I want those officials, or 
the members of the boards and their employees, who are here 
dealing with the people’s money and spending it by the hun- 
dreds of millions, to take an oath or an obligation. The Senator 
from North Dakota took an oath when he became a Member of 
this body. People handling more money than the Senator or 
myself ever dreamed of are handling it here in Washington 
through the different departments, and are not under oath or 
under law or the obligations of law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FALL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator if he does not think 
it would be better if he confined the proposal that he has made 
in his amendmént to those who have not taken an oath? As I 
understand, under this amendment, if it should become a law, 
the President of the United States would have to take another 
oath. 

Mr. FALL. Would it hurt the President of the United States 
tó take an oath now to support the cause of the United States? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do no think it would hurt him, but he 
has already taken one. 

Mr. FALL. This is no reflection upon the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course not, and I do not intimate that it 
is. It is not any reflection upon Senators. They can all take 
another oath. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly; and they should take it. I think it is 
applicable right now to the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. But will two oaths strengthen the allegiance 
of anyone? If there is anything in somebody not having taken 
any oath, I can see some necessity for the amendment, prob- 
ably, and we ought to have it; but a Member of the Senate 
having taken one oath, the oath that we take here, that is 
stronger than the Senator has prescribed in his amendment, I 
can net see why he would be improved by taking another one. 

Mr. FALL. I provide that he shall not only take the oath 
thet he has taken, but that he shall take an oath to support the 
cause of the United States. Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not any objection in the world. 

Mr. FALL. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. But Members of the Senate and of the House 
have all taken that oath already. 

Mr. FALL. To support the cause of the United States in 
this war? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and to defend it against its enemies. 

Mr. FALL. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator in 
nil candor whether he does not think a law of this kind, requir- 
ing the Members of the Senate to take another oath to support 
the Constitution or to support the cause of the Government of 
the United States, would be considered as casting a suspicion 
upon the loyalty of the Senate as a whole? 

Mr. FALL. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the public would so look at it. 
You say to the Members of the Senate of the United States, 
“Take another oath.” “Why?” “ Why, because we think you 
are not sufficiently beund by the oaths that you have taken.” 
There is only one purpose in taking an oath, and that is to bind 
you strongly to some particular sentiment or duty. Now, when 
you ask them to take that oath over again, it must be because 
you question whether or not they are to-day conforming them- 
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selves to the prior oaths, or whether they are performing their 
duty. At least it seems to me that would be the view thut the 
enemy would take. It would be the view that our own people 
would take. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska lu a 
moment. This country found itself in a position once before 
where it had to provide for the taking of a new oath. Senators 
seem to have forgotten that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was in case of a rebellion of certain 
of our States, in which the loyalty of other States was ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. FALL. In which the loyalty of certain citizens of the 
United States, even outside of those States, was undoubtedly 
questioned, and the ironclad oath was provided. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As I heard the amendment read, I was 
of the impression that the Senator intended to require all those 
remaining in office to take this oath and to penalize those who 
refused to take it by being excluded from office. 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But a reading of the Senator's amend- 
ment indicates that anyone who fails to take the oath is not 
only excluded from office but is subjected to a fine of $10,000 
or 20 years in the penitentiary, or both. 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator think it would be 
a sufficient penaliy to drive the man from office? 

Mr. FALL. I doubt it, sir. If the Senator is asking my 
judgment—and apparently ‘he is—my personal judgment upon 
the matter is that a man who is to-day holding office and is not 
willing to take that oath is a traitor and ought to go to the peni- 
tentiary ; that any man who is now holding office and is not will- 
ing to take the oath required here, whether he is now under oath 
or not, should not only lose his office but lose his liberty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not the Senator in danger of compelling . 
people to perjure themselves by the threat of an imprisonment 
or a tremendous fine? Would it not be better to provide simply 
that anyone not willing to take this oath should forfeit his office? 

Mr. FALL. I am frank to say that this amendment was 
drawn here in a very few moments, in pencil, at my desk. It 
is not, however, simply the thought of a moment, nor has it 
arisen simply during the course of this debate. It has been in 
my mind for very many months. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Iam afraid the Senator would defeat his 
own purpose if, by_a threat of imprisonment and a fine, he led 
men to take this oath who might not take it willingly, and might 
not intend to keep it. In my opinion it would be a great deal 
better to deprive them of their offices if they are not willing to 
take the oath. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will suggest that as an amend- 
ment to the amendment, I will accept it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I make that suggestion. 

Mr. FALL. I accept the amendment, Mr. President, to strike 
out the penalty of not more than $10,000 fine or imprisonment of 
not more than 20 years, or both. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, I should like to ask him a question. His amendment re- 
fers to the support of the cause of the United States. 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Just what is meant by that? 
the cause of the United States in the present war? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. Or the cause of the United States gener- 
ally? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly; it means the cause of the United 
States generally and in this war. But this is an amendment 
to the act. The first line of the act refers entirely to the 
present war; and for that reason I did not put in “the cause 
of the United States during the present war,” as it has not been 
put in any of the other amendments. The act itself is one 
treating of war conditions, and this requirement of the officer 
is simply one treating of war conditions. 

Mr. STERLING. Then it is the Senator’s idea that it would 
be limited to the cause of the United States in the present war 
by the previous language of the act. 

Mr. FALL. I think it would be, but I do not think it should be. 
I think necessarily it would be by the prev ious language of the 
act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hardly ever differ with the 
Senator from New Mexico on matters of this kind, nor could 
I differ from him as far as patriotic motives are concerned, 
but there are some disloyal officeholders in this country, prob- 
ably, and they ought to be turned out of office. 
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We have 70,000 or 100,000 officeholders, as suggested by the 
Senator from North Dakota. Is it not a hardship tc compel all 
those men to take an oath to support the cause of the United 
States? Is it not, rather, a reflection upon them? Four or five 
of them may be disloyal, and it seems to me it is going very far 
to make 100,000 take an oath of office to catch four or five or 
half a dozen or a dozen men. 

Mr, FALL. I claim that of 100,000,000 people to-day in the 
United Statés 99 per cent of them are absolutely loyal. What 
is the Senator doing with this bill? He is trying to catch that 
1 per cent. That is what I am proposing to do with the amend- 
ment I have offered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill punishes those men who are dis- 
loyal; it puts them in penitentiaries. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not see any use to make them take an 
oath. If a man is disloyal, he would just as soon take an oath 
to support the country as not. It would make no difference to 
him whether he took an oath or not. z 
Mx. FALL. It is not necessary for me to take up any further 

time in explaining the matter. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico that under the wording of this amend- 
ment I presume it would apply to all the soldiers, and it seems 
to me they ought to be excepted from the operation of the 
amendment. 

Mr. FALL. They have already taken an oath to support the 
cause of the United States. They do that when they are mus- 
tered in. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But you provide a new rule, do you not— 
and, if that is true, why should all the soldiers over in France 
and on the way, upon the seas, be required to take on oath? It 
seéins to me that they ought to be excepted, because they are 
fighting in the cause. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will offer an amendment except- 
ing the soldiers, sailors, and marines in actual service, I will 
accept it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 3 

The Secretary. After the words “of the United States“ in- 
sert “except soldiers and sailors and marines in the actual 
service of the United States.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is accepted. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico as modified. 

[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. FALL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRANCE. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 3 add the following 
proviso; = 

Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
8 the liberty or impairing the right of any individual to publish 
or speak what is true with good motives and for justifiable ends. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, on yesterday I opposed such 
an amendment because I did not see any use to include any man 
telling the truth about any question. He could not be punished 
under this bill. It is merely substantive, and therefore I ac- 
cept it. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I think 
it quite appropriate to say that the language of this amendment 
is substantially in accord with the provisions of the constitutions 
of many States defining the liberty of speech and of the press. 
Similar provisions are found in the constitutions of Florida, 
Kansas, Nevada, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wyoming, Ar- 
kansas, California, Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. It isa principle of the American Constitution that is 
very generally recognized. I think it is very unfortunate that 
the Senate should have rejected the amendment as originally 
proposed. 

I will read for the sake of the record the provision of the 
constitution of the State of New York: 


Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his sentiments on 
all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that right; and no law 
shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech or of the 
press. In all criminal prosecutions or indictments for libels the truth 
may be given in evidence to the jury; and if it shall appear to the ju: 
that the matter charged as libelous is true, and was published with Phos 4 
motives and for justifiable ends, the party shall be acquitted; and the 
jury shall have the right to determine the law and the fact. 


I think it is rather unfortunate for the Senate to go on record 
as opposed to the principle announced. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it is always danger- 
ous to accept amendments that are suddenly thrown into the 
arena without any consideration. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I will say > 

Mr. McCUMBER, Just a minute. If this was a bill to de- 
termine whether the United States should recover damages 
against anyone who had slandered it, then I could naturally 
understand that the rules pertaining to slander and libel should 
apply. But inasmuch as the purpose of this law is to defend the 
United States against those who by word or act would interfere 
with the progress of this war, I do not concede for a single 
moment that we should be governed and limited by the rules 
in a civil action for slander or libel. 

Let us take the same publication that was given here yesterday 
or the day before, which was accredited to Mr. Creel. Let us 
suppose that some person now, after this bill has become a law, 
should make utterances of that character, and it is claimed by 
the Government in a prosecution that the effect of utterances 
of that character was to interfere with this country in the prose- 
cution of the war, all the defendant would have to do would 
be to say, “It is a question of fact to go to the jury whether 
it is true or not,“ not whether it did affect the Government, but 
whether it is true; and thus we can submit to a jury the ques- 
tion whether the German form of government is better than ours, 
and leave it to a German jury or a jury made up of hyphenated 
Americans to determine that question of fact. Of course, he 
would have to establish the fact that it was done for a good 
purpose, but I think the writer of that article could well estab- 
lish the fact that when he wrote it it was intended to produce a 
sentiment: that would result in benefit to the human race, and 
he would leave the jury to determine the truth or the falsity of 
a statement rather than to determine its effect upon the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not believe it can do any harm. I 
should like to get on with the bill. There would be no harm in 
putting the Ten Commandments in the bill if we want to do it: 
I think there is a great deal of force in what the Senator says. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator wants to get on and get it 
into conference I have no objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not say I was going to do that, but if 
adopted it will go to conference. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I merely wish to’ say for the 
information of the Senator from Montana that I merely quoted 
this language. , It is not my language at all. It is language which 
I quoted, and when I first presented it it was in quotation marks, 
but I afterwards eliminated the quotation marks as seemingly 
inappropriate to go into the text. It is not my language at all, 
but the language which is generally used. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
FRANCE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to further amendments. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is an amendment to be proposed by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxc]. He is out of the Chamber 
at present. I will send the amendment to the desk that it may 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxo] 
submits an amendment, which will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 3, after the amendments heretofore 
agreed to, insert: 

Sec. 2. That section 1 of Title XII and all other provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, 
to paa espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes,“ 1 8 5 June 15. 1917, which 
apply to section 3 of title 1 thereof shall apply with equal force and 
effect to said section 3 as amended. 

Sec. 3. That Title XII of the said act of June 15, 1917, be, and the 
same is W amended by adding thereto the following section: 

“Sec. 4. The Postmaster General may, upon evidence satisfactory 
to him that any person or concern is using the malls in violation of 
any of the provisions of this act, instruct the postmaster at any post 
office at which wall is received addressed to su person or concern to 
return to the postmaster at the office at which they were originally 
mailed all letters or other matter so addressed, with the words, * Mall 
to this address undeliverable under espionage act’ plainly written or 
stamped upon the outside thereof, and all such letters or other matter 
so returned to such postmasters shall be by them returned to the senders 
2 under such regulations as the ‘ostmaster General may pre- 
scr! ” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not know that there will be 
a call for a yea-and-nay vote upon this matter, and I simply 
desire to say that I shall vote against this proposed amendment. 
I vote against it for the same reason that I opposed the insertion 
of it in the espionage act in the first place. I am aware, how- 
ever, that the Senate at that time was, and I presume it will at 
this time by a large majority be, in favor of it. 

I realize, Mr. President, that under the conditions which now 
exist with reference to an act which we passed since we passed 
the espionage act some provision may be necessary in reference 
to the mailing of nonmailable matter. I am not myself satis- 
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fied to go on record in favor of the unlimited power which is 
here given to the Postmaster General in excluding printed mat- 
ter from the mails, i 

As I said, I do not desire to take up the time of the Senate or 
to call for a yea-and-nay vote, but I wish to be understood as 
yoting against the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I should 
like to submit a few observations. 

The purpose of this amendment is to give to the Post Office 
Department the same authority that was conferred upon it in 
the espionage act. It is not necessary to detail to the Senate 
the great benefit which has resulted from that authority. 
Under it the postal authorities have been permitted to exclude 
from the mails hundreds of thousands, and indeed millions, of 
copies of tracts, cards, and other publications put forth by the 
I, W. W. and other treasonable and traitorous organizations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. r 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator to say that the 
amendment, if inserted in this bill, would introduce into it a 
power already given by the espionage act. If that is so, why 
duplicate the authority? E 

Mr. KING. It merely carries the provisions of the espionage 
act into this bill in order to cover the offenses that are defined 
in this measure. 

Mr, THOMAS. If that is the case, is not the present law 
sufliciently comprehensive to do that? 

Mr. KING. The solicitor for the Post Office Department, 
after a very careful examination, reached the opinion that with- 
out this section the provision of the espionage act with respect to 
nonmailable matter would not be applicable to the offenses 
created in this act. In other words, in this bill certain acts, 
such as the printing or publishing of certain matter, are made 
offenses. You could not exclude those publications from the 
mails without this amendment. I was at first under the im- 
pression that the espionage act would cover this in the provi- 
sion referred to, but in the opinion of the department it would 
not, and I reached the same conclusion after a very careful 
personal examination. It is merely to make applicable to this 
bill the same provision that was placed in the espionage act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kinch} 

The amendment Was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. A 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
delay the passage of the bill. I have expressed already the very 
serious doubt I have about it and the very serious objections I 
have to certain features of it. Realizing that the majority of 
the Senate apparently want to enact legislation of this sort, it is 
not my purpose to attempt to delay them from carrying out that 
design. Nor do I care one way or the other whether there is a 
record vote or not, except, if there is not a record vote, I want it 
understood that I am not for this bill. 

If the bill had been confined in its provisions to the recommen- 
dations that came from the Department of Justice to deal with 
evils that I thoroughly want to deal with, it would not have been 
subject to the same objections which some of the provisions of 
the Senate bill are liable to, and it would not be liable to what, 
I fear, may be a misconstruction of some of its provisions. If 
the bill as it passed the House of Representatives were being 
voted on I would cheerfully and willingly and gladly support it, 
but I do not regard it safe or necessary or wise to enact some of 
the provisions that are contained in the Senate committee 
amendment. Since they are to be kept in the bill, and I earnestly 
hoped that they might be eliminated, I can not support the bill 
itself, $ 

Justice to the Senate as well as fairness to the country, how- 
ever, requires me to say that in my judgment the bill has been 
very greatly improved by some of the amendments the Senate 
has made. I think the language has been much more carefully 
guarded than it was when the bill came originally from the com- 
mittee, and in these respects it has been very much improved. 

In fact, I have considered very carefully the question as to 
whether the improvements were so great as to authorize a man 
who really wants to do all that this country can do under his 
view of the Constitution without impinging the constitutional 
guaranties of freedom of speech to support the bill. I regret to 
say my judgment still is that that is not the case. A man who 
believes in the constitutional guaranties and freedom of speech as 
written in the Constitution and who views it as I do will find 
things in this bill so incompatible with that guaranty as to 
render it impossible for him at least to support it. 
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Of course, in making this statement of my own position I by no 
means reflect upon either the honesty or good judgment or intel- 
ligence of any Senator who thinks otherwise. I can only speak, 
as I can only act, of course, for myself; but I can not support 
the bill, as far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ A bill to amend section 
3, title 1, of the act entitled An act to punish acts of interfer- 
ence with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign 
commerce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better 
to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
ptrposes,’ approved June 15, 1917, and for other purposes.“ 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
siderntion of the unfinished business, Senate bill 3771. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3771) au- 
thorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate executive 
bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in the 
interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of the 
Government. 


PROTECTION OF WAR MATERIAL AND WAR TRANSPORTATION FACIL- 
ITIES— CONFERENCE REPORT. e 


Mr. OVERMAN. I call up the conference report on Senate 
bill 383, to punish the destruction or injuring of war material 
and war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other 
violent means, and to prevent the hostile use of property during 
time of war, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
upon the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report has been 
printed and is on the desk of Senators. Does the Senator re- 
quest the reading of it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I do not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to state to the Senator 
that my recollection is some Senator objected to this report 
when it was presented. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] asked that it might go over in order that it might 
be printed. I do not know whether he would have an objec- 
tion to it or not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
shire is not here. 

Mr: THOMAS. I ask to have the conference report read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The Senator from New Hamp- 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 383) 
to punish the destruction or injuring of war material and war 
transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time of 
war, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the nmend- 
ment of the House striking out all after the enacting clnuse, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the words war material,’ as used herein, shall include 
arms, armament, ammunition, live stock, stores of clothing, food, 
foodstuffs, or fuel; and shall also include supplies, munitions, 
and all other articles of whatever description, and any part or 
ingredient thereof, intended for, adapted to, or suitable for the 
use of the United States, or any associate nation, in connection 
with the conduct of the war. 

“The words war premises,’ as used herein, shall include all 
buildings, grounds, mines, or other places, wherein such war 
material is being produced, manufactured, repaired, stored, 
mined, extracted, distributed, loaded, unloaded, or transported, 
together with all machinery and appliances therein contained; 
and all forts, arsenals, navy yards, camps, prisons, or other mili- 
tary or naval stations of the United States, or any associate 
nation. 

“The words ‘war utilities, as used herein, shall include all 
railroads, railways, electric lines, roads of whatever descrip- 
tion, railroad or railway fixture, canal, lock, dam, wharf. pier, 
dock, bridge, building, structure, engine, machine, mechanical 
contrivance, car, vehicle, boat, or aircraft, or any other means 
of transportation whatsoever, whereon or whereby such war 
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material or any troops of the United States, or of any associate 
nation, are being or may be transported either within the limits 
of the United States or upon the high seas; and all dams, reser- 
voirs, aqueducts, water and gas mains and pipes, structures 
and buildings, whereby or in connection with which water or 
gas is being furnished, or may be furnished, to any war prem- 
ises or to the military or naval forces of the United States, or 
any associate nation, and all electric light and power, steam or 
pneumatic power, telephone and telegraph plants, poles, wires, 
and fixtures and wireless stations, and the buildings connected 
with the maintenance and operation thereof used to supply 
water, light, heat, power, or facilities of communication to any 
war premises or to the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or any associate nation. 

“The words ‘United States’ shall include the Canal Zone 
and all territory and waters, continental and insular, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

»The words ‘associate nation,’ as used in this act, shall be 
deemed to mean any nation at war with any nation with which 
the United States is at war. 8 

“Sec. 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever, 
with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
the war, or whoever, with reason to believe that his act may 
injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any asso- 
ciate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall will- 
fully injure or destroy, or shall attempt to so injure or destroy, 
any war material, war premises, or war utilities, as herein de- 
fined, or, whoever, with intent to injure, interfere with, or ob- 
struct the United States or any associate nation in preparing 
for or carrying on the war shall conspire to prevent the erection 
or production of such war premises, war material, or war utili- 
ties, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 30 years, or both. 

“Sec. 3. That nothing herein shall be construed as making it 
unlawful for employees to agree together to stop work or not to 
enter thereon with the sole and bona fide purpose of securing bet- 
ter wages or conditions of employment. : 

“Sec. 4. That when the United States is at war, whoever, with 
intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or 
any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, or 
whoever, with reason to believe that his act may injure, inter- 
fere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate nation 
in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall willfully make or 
cause to be made in a defective manner, or attempt to make or 
cause to be made in a defective manner, any war material, as 
herein defined, or any tool, implement, machine, utensil, or recep- 
tacle used or employed in making, producing, manufacturing, or 
repairing any such war material, as herein defined, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 30 years, or both.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title, and agree to the same. 


LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
KNUTE NELSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. Y. WEBB, 
C. C. CARLIN, 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the object designed to be 
accomplished by this bill is both meritorious and necessary, 
The manufacture of war material is to-day the business of the 
Nation, whose future may depend upon the expedition with 
which that material is produced and transported. Interferences 
have frequently occurred since we entered this war—in fact, 
before we entered it—whereby production has been limited; 
actual production has been made defective or adulterated; and 
complete suspensions of work have been accomplished. Some 
of the things in process of production are vital to our success in 
this war. Of these the most vital is our shipping program, for 
without it, Mr. President, the resources of this country can not 
be effectually mobilized. We may produce enormous quantities 
of munitions, food supplies, equipment, and all the paraphernalia 
necessary to the suecessful prosecution of the war, but if we 
can not transport that material to the front it is as useless as 
though it had not been produced at all. 

Secondary to our ships is the material; and, of course, its 
usefulness for the purpose for which we are producing it is 
quite as essential. I think it was yesterday morning that the 
newspapers published the statement of a high official of Great 
Britain that all interferences with speedy production in America 
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of the essentials to this war were not only serious in character, 
but threatened the outcome of the conflict. Of course, there 
can be no two sides to that proposition. We are aware of it, 
and have been aware of it ever since we entered this war. 

Mr. President, interferences with production by the individual 
acts of employees here and there, the mischievous conduct of 
spies and emissaries of our enemy in our factories, have been 
going on for some time. Their activities, perhaps, are multiply- 
ing. They have not only seriously affected production, but of 
the commodities produced many have been rendered worthiess 
by reason of improper manufacture and of many defects which 
have been deliberately created in them. 

I know, Mr. President, of no offense to-day that is more serious 
than this constant exercise within our great industrial plants of 
activities which are designed to interfere with production not 
only in the mass but with the quality of the things produced. 
Those engaged in that work are doing more for the cause of 
the Kaiser than any other individual activity I can mention; 
yet, Mr. President, all of them combined are not so serious as 
interferences in the mass with our production through the 
suspension of labor in the mass through strikes, through walk- 
outs—I care not by what name they may be called—suspen- 
sions, Mr, President, which paralyze plants in their entirety, 
and in some instances all the plants engaged in the manufac- 
ture of particular commodities. ` 

Mr. President, this bill, if I understand its purport, is designed 
to penalize and punish all active interferences with our produe- 
tion and with its qualities. Unless it accomplishes that it fails 
of its object. If in providing for the punishment of men who 
interfere with production, who adulterate production, who cause 
production to be defective, we shall encourage large bodies of 
men to stop work entirely. provided only they place their ostensi- 
ble or actual reason for suspension upon a question of wages—I 
say, if we are to exempt from the operation of this bill such 
interferences with labor, the bill might just as well be aban- 
doned. So, Mr. President, I seriously object to the acceptance 
of this report. The third section of the bill as recommended 
by the conference committee expressly declares that it shall not 
apply to suspensions of work by wage earners, provided the sus- 
pension be based upon a question of wages. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Was that provision in the 
bill as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; it was inserted in the other House. The 
bill as passed by the Senate was unobjectionable. 

Mr. President, we have heard much in the discussions in this 
body during the past two or three weeks of an organization 
which is popularly known as the Industrial Workers of the 
World. It is an organization of self-confessed criminals, who 
not only do not hesitate to announce their purposes, but who 
seem to glory in them. They consist of murder, of robbery, of 
the destruction of property, and of similar propaganda in vio- 
lation of the laws of God and of man. They are a dangerous 
organization. -It is not a thing to be proud of, nevertheless it is 
a fact that this organization has grown with considerable rapid- 
ity during the past four or five years. They have their repre- 
sentatives in many communities in the United States. They 
are constantly at work spreading their doctrines and practicing 
their so-called precepts. They conduct their propaganda openly 
when they can, secretly when it is necessary; but they are 
always conducting it, and conducting it among those who are 
supposed to be discontented or disaffected. In these times, Mr. 
President, when labor is in great demand and when employers 
are competing with each other to secure workmen, the members 
of this organization find fertile soil for the sowing of their doc- 
trine. Strikes ensue almost as an inevitable consequence. 

They care nothing for the question of wages; they say so. 
They care nothing for existing conditions, except in so far as 
they may be an obstacle to their ultimate purpose, which is the 
total disintegration of society. It has frequently been an- 
nounced, and announced as late as this morning, that official 
Germany has instructed its representatives and emissaries every- 
where, not only before, but since we entered into this war, to uti- 
lize just such disturbing influences for the fatherland ; they have 
been and will continue to be so used so long as it is possible to 
escape detection or punishment. It will run the risk of both 
because of the objects sought to be attained and also doubtless 
because of the reward which comes to successful effort. 

Mr. President, if we adopt this conference report, we leave 
the field open to these men and their kind to continue their 
propaganda, the consequences of which will be immunity from 
punishment. In other words, we offer a premium to the very 
influences which we seek to suppress and give them license to 
continue their propaganda and to paralyze the productive ener- 
gies of the Nation. 

Mr. President, at this time, when the allies are engaged in 
a titanic struggle with the most formidable adversary of his- 
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tory, when the fate of nations is resting in the balance, when 
the soldiers of the American Union are holding the hard-pressed 
lines in France, when this Nation waits with breathless anx- 
iety for tidings across the sea, how the battle goes, we are so 
legislating as to legalize and encourage suspensions of work in 
this country. At a time when every ship that can be built is 
essential not only to the cause of the United States but to the 
cause of civilization, at a time when every ounce of effort of 
every citizen should be utilized to support the boys beyond 
the sea and their allies we are about to say to the workmen 
of America, You may suspend your work; you may stop build- 
ing ships; you may cease manufacturing ordnance; you may 
leave the fields untilled, provided the only cause of your action, 
the only complaint you have, is one of wages.” 

Mr. President, what will our boys in the trenches think as 
they stand in serried ranks awaiting the shock of the enemy, 
bearing aloft the banner of this country and ready to do and 
die, as Americans always are—what must be their emotions 
to learn that the American Senate and the American House of 
Representatives at this hour are considering a conference report 
recommending the enactment of a law under whose terms the 
men at home may fold their arms, indifferent to that terrific 
contest, unmindful of what the end may be, that we may dis- 
cuss the question of wages? 

I am unable, Mr. President, to imagine why my good friends 
upon the Senate conference committee could ever have given 
their consent to such a conference report. This is no time, Mr. 
President, for any man to shirk, whether he is a workman, 
independent or otherwise. Labor has told us that this cause 
is its cause, and I believe it was sincere in that announcement; 
but, Mr, President, this bill should provide penalties for all who 
disregard its requirements. 

Great Britain has dealt with this important subject by legis- 
lation and by agreements having the force of law. We should 
do the same thing instead of, as we seem to propose by this 
bill to do, legalizing conditions, encouraging the creation and 
continuance of the very things it pretends to prohibit and 
punish, 

Mr. President, it may be that politics has something to do 
with this bill. Are we afraid of the labor vote? Are the Re- 
publican members of the conference committee and of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate of the United States 
afraid of the labor vote? Are the Democratic members of that 
committee and the Democratic Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate afraid of political consequences 
possibly following the excision of this section. I do not want 
to believe it. I know, Mr. President, that in ordinary times 
it is the tendency of our common human nature to go far 
afield in elective republics lest those holding the ultimate power 
may use it against us. I hope that spirit has not overlapped 
our declaration of war, and that it will not manifest itself in 
bills like this. Mr. President, if political influence is to be 
recognized, let me remind you that the fathers and mothers, 
the brothers and the sisters of the boys across the sea also 
possess political power, and their friends as well; and if, after 
sending our soldiers across the ocean, we are to paralyze their 
efforts and jeopardize their existence by legislating for sus- 
pension of work here, those responsible may hear from that 
class of voters, as I hope to God they will. 

Do we mean it when we say we must win this war? Then 
why except large bodies of our citizens from the operation of 
a statute made essential by the prevailing exigency? Do we 
mean what we say when we declare to the world that our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor are enlisted for our own 
and the cause of the allies? Then let us make good, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by inserting no exemptions in a bill of this sort. It is 
not only wrong, it is monstrous. For my part, I will never vote 
for the report of this conference committee or for any similar 
legislation so long as I have the honor te be a Member of this 
body, while the war continues. It is wrong, absolutely wrong, 
fundamentally wrong, Mr. President. We must either speed 
up and bring all of our resources to the aid of our allies and 
our troops, or we must sooner or later yield to the aggressive 
power and the formidable forces of our enemy. 

Mr. President, what would Germany say, what would the 
German Emperor say, if a measure of ‘similar import, contain- 
ing a similar exemption, were sought to be engrafted upon 
the statute books of the German Empire? They, Mr. President, 
are massing, and they will continue to mass, behind the army 
the entire political, social, and industrial strength of the 
Empire. And so with our allies. There are no strikes in France 
for wages or anything else. That glorious people are in death 
grips with their mortal enemy, and they are crying for help 
from the Nation which through their efforts came into being. 
England is to-day in this war in every respect. She has had 


but little difficulty such as I fear would arise under the pro- 
visions of this bill; she recognized the menace early in the 
conflict and met it by conference and by penal legislation. 

Better pass no bill at all; better that the work of crippling our 
industries go on and permit incendiaries to ply their trade 
within and without them; better pay no legislative heed to the 
interruptions that have been constantly going on with produc- 
tion than to pass a bill of this sort, containing the exemption 
which I have condemned. 

Ever since I have been a Member of this body, Mr. President, 
the tendency has been to except differing classes of people from 
the operation of our general laws. I can not recall a single 
measure of any great consequence, appropriation bills excepted, 
that we have enacted into legislation since 1913 which has not 
bristled with exemptions from its operations. Such legislation 
is unrepublican ; it is undemocratic. A few upon the other side 
and a few upon this side have voted against such measures, but 
in vain. Our trade-commission law, our antitrust laws, prac- 
tically all of the great attempted social and industrial reform 
legislation which has characterized the Democratic Congress 
since 1913 has been punctuated with exemptions. That is class 
legislation. Now. we propose to continue it in the midst of this 
great, this tremendous struggle, by recognizing, and I fear, by 
legalizing interruptions on any scale imaginable, provided the 
sole question be one of wages. Let me add in conclusion, Mr. 
President, that this legislative reason for suspension can always 
be urged ostensibly, whatever the other reasons may be. 

Mr. President, let all questions of compensation be determined 
by arbitration, as has been done in the past; but I beseech the 
eres aor to enact this conference report without striking out 

on 3. 

Mr. GALLINGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I wish the Senator would let me explain this confer- 
ence report before he takes it up, because I think he is going 
to oppose it, and I should like to explain it to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want the Senate to hear the discussion, 
because it is a very important question. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum, because 
I want the Senate to know what was done and what it is en- 
deavored to do, as I see it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

‘The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Myers Smith, S. C. 
Baird Hardwick Nelson Sterlin; 
Bankhead enderson ew Sutherland 
rah Hitchcock Norris Swanson 
Calder Hollis Nugent Thomas 
ames Overman Thompson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Penrose Iman 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Poindexter Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Kirby - Ransdell Underwood 
Fall Knox Robinson 
France Lewis Shafroth Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen > Sheppard arren 
Gallinger McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Gerry MeNary Smith, Ga. 
Gore Martin Smith, Md. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to state that on the prior roll 
calls I was unavoidably absent, on account of being engaged on 
official business at the departments. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx] is temporarily absent on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, having been recognized, 
and intending to oppose the report, I am very glad indeed to 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina to express his views 
as to the matter to which I shall put myself in opposition: I 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senate ought to 
know exactly where we are and the reason for the adoption of 
this amendment. This is not a Senate amendment. This I re- 
gard as the most important bill that has been before the Sennte. 
It passed the Senate some six months ago. It makes it a crime 
to burn elevators, to destroy war materials, to poison water, to 
do that which I described here the other day—to injure our 
flying machines—or to injure in any way any property that is 
used or might be used in the conduct of the war. It went to 
the House. 

I will just read the Senate bill. It is very short: 


That whoever in the United States, during time of war, shall willfully 
injure or destroy. by fire, or by use of explosives, or by other violent 
means, or shall attempt so to ure or destroy any war ma war 
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premises, or any war utilities, as herein defined, or any building or 
other property of the United States, shall be fined not more 


$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 30 years, or both, 


The bill went to the House, and the House had it over there, 
as I say, some three or four months. They have amended it in 
some particulars of which I am heartily in favor. I stand for 
the conference report, for the reason that we are told by the 
conferees that if this amendment is rejected we will have no 
legislation. 

Now, let us see what the amendment to the bill is. I win 
read what is known as the Cannon amendment. Uncle Jor 
Cannon introduced this amendment: 

Whoever, with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing fcr or carrying on the war 
shall conspire to prevent the erection or production of such war 
permis, war material, or war utilities, shall, upon conviction thereof, 

ae not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 30 years, 
or . 

A very good amendment. Then one of the leaders of the 
House of Representatives offered this amendment: 

That nothing herein shall be construed as making it unlawful for 
employees to agree together to stop work or not to enter thereon with 
the bona fide purpose of securing better wages or conditions of em- 
ployment. 

That was in conference some time, and we could not agree. 
Then, as a matter of compromise, the Senate put in the words 
sole and,” so as to read, “ with the sole and bona fide purpose 
of securing better wages,” so that it would read, as in the bill 
agreed upon: 

That nothing herein shall be construed as making it unlawful for em- 
ployees to agree together to stop work or not to enter thereon with the 
sole and bona fide purpose of securing better wages or conditions of em- 
ployment, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield te the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
the conferees on the part of another body issued an ultimatum 
that unless that was agreed to there would be no legislation? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; they did not issue an ultimatum. 
They said that they did not think they could possibly get the 
House to recede from what is known as section 3. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But they did not try the House, did they? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, they knew the temper of the House. 
This bill has been over there six months. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It was not many weeks ago—indeed, a 


very short time ago—when my good friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Samra], who sits in front of me, suggested 
to the Senate that unless we agreed to a certain provision in a 
couference report we could not have any legislation; but we 
sent it back, and it came back here in the shape in which some 
of us wanted it, and was speedily agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am in sympathy with a good deal of what 
has been said, but the situation is this: We are told that the 
House will net ngree. Now, here is what the Senate has done 
in the past: The Senate by a large majority in the Clayton bill, 
under the Cummins amendment, said that labor was not a 
conumodity; that men had a right to stop work if they wanted 
to. The Senate having gone on record as to that by putting 
in the words that the men should only stop work for the 
bona fide purpose of raising wages, limiting it to that, we 
thought that was about as far as we could go, in view of the 
instructions from the House, and we finally agreed with a good 
deal of reluctance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senater think that in this 
time of stress and strain it is unwise to flaunt this flag in the 
face of the country constantly? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it is unwise for us to have a fight 
with labor now. If it is necessary to conscript everybody in 
this country—labor and everybody else—as we have conscripted 
our boys, 1 might join the Senator in that; I would be willing 
to vote for a conscription act under those circumstances. But 
in this sort of u bill I think it unwise to make a fight right here 
on this matter. The leader over there who represents, as I 
understand, the labor interests of the country, has offered this 
amendment, confining it solely to stopping work for the purpose 
of securing higher wages. We have plenty of laws on the books 
for settling labor disputes by arbitration; but I think, Mr. 
President, in line with the speech of the Senator from Colorado, 
with much of which I sympathize, if we want to make these 
men work, regardless of what wages we pay them, let us con- 
seript them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, Mr. President; I think we do not 
ask them to work without any reference to the wages we pay 
them. We have a commission of conciliation and mediation in 


this country. We have a system of arbitration which has been 
employed to very good advantage. There is no disposition to 
force men to Work for a given wage in this country and never 
has been. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The legislation provides that we shall not 
force them to work. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I observe that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This amendment provides that if men want 
to get more wages, they have a right to stop work. That is 
what it is, and that is about all it is. I know that it passed the 
House by a very large majority, so that the House conferees did 
not think they could possibly get the House to recede from this 
amendment. I will say that there was a good deal of opposition 
on the part of the Senate conferees to this amendment, as there 
is in the Senate; but after looking over the situation, in view of 
the fact that it is confined solely to a bona fide effort to secure 
higher wages, we finally agreed on this. Those are the facts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we have had the same 
proposition put up to us several times during my incumbency 
as a Member of this body that unless the conferees of the Sen- 
ate yielded we would have no legislation. That means, in broad 
terms and in specific language, that our conferees must be sub- 
servient to the conferees of another body whenever they issue 
an ultimatum, Now, I do not agree to that at all. 

When I asked that this conference report should go over and 
be printed, I did so for the reason that as it was read I caught 
this provision which the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN] has read, and which the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
Tuomas] has discussed with great earnestness and ability. 

We have no laws on the statute books that I recall that pre- 
vent laboring men from striking for any purpose. We ought 
to have n law on the statute books preventing them from keep- 
ing other men from taking their places when they go on strike. 
That we have not. I undertook, 25 years ago, when chairman 
of an investigating committee on the Homestead strike, in mak- 
ing a report signed by every Democratic as well as every Re- 
publican member of that investigating committee, to have a 
provision put in the law that all laboring men had a right to 
strike if they chose to do so, but that they had no right to pre- 
vent other men from taking their places when they were willing 
to do so. If that provision were in this proposed amendment, 
it would soften it somewhat, in my opinion, but even then it 
would be objectionable and unnecessary. 

Mr. President, this is a very serious situation. We are in a 
great war. We are all appealed to every hour of every day to lay 
aside our prejudices and our prepossessions, to forget every- 
thing except that we are loyal to the Government, and to do 
everything in our power to carry on this war to a successful 
issue. I know that every Member of this body has done that. 
I make no exception in that declaration, that we are willing to 
do everything we can in this crisis. But I submit that unless we 
ean have our munition factories and shipyards running, unless 
we can have our cotton factories running, unless we can have 
our woolen factories running.“ unless we can have all the activi- 
ties that go to make up the means that must be employed to 
carry on this war we shall fail in the end. 

The Senator from IIlinois [Mr. SHERMAN] yesterday in a 
very eloquent manner and with great emphasis said, We have 
not done a man's part in this war”; and we are not going to 
do a man’s part in this war if our factories are to be closed. if 
our munition plants are to be held up, if we are to be denied 
the right of having the employment—the continuous employ- 
ment, if you please—of those who are engaged in those activi- 
ties. We are not going to do a man’s part in this war for some 
time to come if we are to be denied those things. 

What is happening in this country at the present time? I 
wish, before calling attention to that, to say that this amendment 
is entirely foreign to this bill. The Senate passed a bill. It 
provided means that would help us to win this war. Everybody 
could understand it. To inject an amendment of this kind into 
the body of this bill, no matter what the circumstances were 
that influenced our conferees, is a mistake that, if it is con- 
tinued in the bill, we will live long enough to regret. The 
Senator from North Carolina says it was put there by the other 
House, and that unless it is allowed to remain there the bill 
will fail. I do not agree to that. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board on “ Strikes in American Industry 
in War Time, April 6 to October 6, 1917.“ I am going to ask 
the Secretary to read what I have marked on page 5 of that 
report, and then I want to animadvert upon some other matter 
that is contained in the same document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Im the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


The serious aspect of the 1,156 strikes included in this report is 
clearly seen from the tact that ` 

The number of employees made idle was 283, 402 
The number of days of production lost was 6, 285, 519 


The megnitude of the production lost in even this incomplete list of 
strikes wauld at any time be serious. In war time, when every day of 
production of essential materials has definite influence on the war situa- 
tion, it is little short of appalling. 

To visualize better the es Re of the waste, it may be painten out 
that it would require the labor of 251,400 persons for a whole month 
to make up for the reported loss of production; or, that a manufacturing 
plant employing 1,000 workers would have to operate for about 21 years 
of 300 workdays each in order to offset the time thus lost, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I trust that every Senator 
listened to that. In those six months—and this does not include 
all the strikes; it does not include a great many lesser strikes— 
there were 1,156 strikes, resulting in the loss of 6,285,519 days of 
work, at a time when we were in war, and when we are trying to 
prepare to do our part to save our own country, as well as the 
countries of our allies, from overthrow. 

Mr. President, I will ask the Secretary to read the summary, 
which will be found on page 19, which is only two or three para- 
graphs, one paragraph on page 20, and the concluding paragraph 
on the same page. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

Ihe Secretary read as follows: 

Summarizing briefly the salient features of the evidence here pre- 
sented, it appears: 

The first six months following the entry of the United States into 
the war was a period of extensive strikes. Even the incomplete re- 
turns here summarized indicate 283,400 idle workers and a loss of 
6.285.000 workdays. 

Strikes were most numerous and most serious in those industries par- 
ticularly essential to war production. 

Demands for increased wages were the most frequent cause of dis- 
putes. Strikes for recognition of union or closed-shop conditions were 
the most 3 contested. 

Nearly three-fifths of the disputes occurred in establishments where 
a majority of the strikers were members of trade-unions ; the percentage 
of total time lost in strikes of this class was even higher. 

* . * » * * * 


Indications of improvement in the labor situation in recent months 
are apparent, but it needs only a cursory 3 of the daily press to 
see that the war industries of this country are still heavily handicapped 
by labor disputes. me N N in efforts for the establishment of some 
workable program which shall minimize these disturbances, at least for 
the duration of the war, is the patriotic duty of both employers and 
employees. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, no words of mine could 
carry to a mind not prejudiced on this question as much con- 
viction as the words that have been read from the desk. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The Senator will find, as I read the amend- 
ment here, that it imposes a $10,000 fine and makes it a peniten- 
tiary offense to engage in any other strike than a strike for higher 
wages; that is all. The amendment which was adopted here, 
called the Cannon amendment, is to cover the situation the 
Senator has spoken of, and will do so, namely, that these men 
ean not strike. It makes it a penitentiary offense and a crime 
to strike; but instead of that, this third section is put in here 
permitting them to strike for higher wages; that is all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, this is a very different matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that this does not limit it to higher wages. It says: 

That nothing herein shall be construed as making it unlawful for em- 
ployees to agree together to stop work or not to enter thereon with the 
sole and bona fide purpose of securing better wages or conditions of 
employment. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. It covers a very much wider range than the 
mere matter of wages. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It absolutely broadens it, and enables 
them to offer any excuse. Even if it were confined to the ques- 
tion of wages, it is a very easy matter for these men, some of 
whom have been characterized not any more severely than I 
would characterize them, to say that they are striking for higher 
wages, even when they are getting the highest wages that the 
world has ever dreamed of. That is what is going on to-day in 
this country. Why, Mr. President, if I could say to the Senate 
what I know as to the matter of wages in some of the munition 
factories in this country it would startle the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. “Mr. President, is it not true that 
most of those munition factories are working for the Govern- 
ment on a cost-plus basis? 

Mr. GALLINGER, Absolutely. ; 

Mr. President, I am not going to detain the Senate. I have 
gotten beyond the period in my legislative career of making 
Jong speeches. There is very much I should like to say on this 
subject, because I feel very deeply about it. I know that we 
have legislated unwisely in the past. The Senator from North 
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Carolina called attention to the fact that in certain statutes we 
had made exemptions in behalf of labor; and we even went 
further than that in one statute, and exempted another class of 
our people who did not ask for exemption; but that was simply 
to take the edge off the exemption that we gave to labor. 

I remember that in an Agricultural appropriation bill—I be- 
lieve I am right—we exempted the labor organizations of this 
country from the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law, 
thereby making it a criminal offense for me to commit an act, 
but not a criminal offense for a man who was working on my 
farm to do the same thing. I opposed that as best I could, but 
it was impossible to stop it. It went through this body, and it 
went through the other body, and it became a law. 

Now, Mr. President, I think we have gone far enough. This 
bill does not need an amendment of this kind. This bill, as it 
passed the Senate, is explicit in its terms. It is calculated to 
speed up production in this country in order to enable us to do 
u man’s part—as the Senator from Illinois said we have not 
done a man’s part up to the present time—to end this war sue- 
cessfully and honorably. 

Mr. President, on some former occasions I have taken excep- 
tion to this class of legislation. No man can justly say that 
I am an enemy of labor. God knows I have done my share of 
labor in my time. I will not detail it to-day; but if any man, 
even of my age, has done more work, certainly for the first 
50 years of his life, than I did, then I do not know where that 
man is; and I am in the deepest possible sympathy with the 
laboring man. I want him to have every right that belongs to 
him. I want him to have the protection of the law to as great 
an extent as he can properly ask for it; but I am not willing 
that the laboring man, whether he is in a union or otherwise, 
shall hold up this country at the present time when we are 
making preparations that ought to have been made years ago 
so that we might do our part in this great conflict. 

I remember, Mr. President, when the four brotherhoods came 
in here. They did me the honor to visit me in my committee 
room. They eame here with a political pistol which they put 
to the head of every man in both Houses of Congress. I said to 
them: “ Why not submit your matter to the board of concilia- 
tion and mediation?” They repudiated it. I said, “ Why not 
arbitrate your question? The American people will do justice 
to you.” 

They repudiated that. They said to me, We will have that 
bill passed on Saturday night or we will strike on the next 
I said on the floor of the Senate that I had not any 
idea that those men would have ever dared to inaugurate a 
strike in the United States and stop the entire transportation 
system of this country; but others thought otherwise. The 
President of the United States thought otherwise, apparently ; 
Congress thought otherwise; and the demand those men made 
was acceded to, doing absolute injustice to a hundred times as 
many other laboring men in this country who did not happen 
to have the strength they had, because they were an organized 
body and could accomplish their purpose by threats and intimi- 
dation. 

Mr. President, because of the words I uttered on that occasion 
these men marked me for political slaughter. It would not 
have made much difference to the country if they had accom- 
plished their purpose; but they did not accomplish their pur- 
pose. However, the means they used were utterly contemptible, 
which I will not now stop to enumerate. 

Mr. President, as a legislative body having responsibilities 
upon us in time of peace, and more especially in time of war, 
we will have to assert ourselves in regard to this question and 
say that we will not inject in every bill that comes before us a 
provision such as has been injected in this bill, and which really 
has no relevancy to the subject matter. 

I was intending to refer to an investigation that I helped 
make 25 years ago and to call attention to some principles that 
were laid down by that committee, of which the late Senator 
David B. Hill, of New York, was a member, as well as other 
distinguished Democrats, but I shall not take the time to do it. 

We have a duty to perform. It is our duty to pass every bill 
that comes before this body that is a fair bill that will help in 
the prosecution and success of the war in which we are engaged, 
I have voted for every one of the bills that has been presented 
here. I have voted with some reluctance for some of them, but 
I felt that my judgment ought to be subordinated to the judg- 
ment of the majority on this floor, and if my vote could do any- 
thing to help carry on this great war in which we are engaged, 
and which God only knows how it may end, it was my duty to 
do that, and I have done it. But I shall not vote for this report. 
I shall not vote for any bill that comes here under the guise of 
a war measure that gives encouragement to men in this hour of 
stress and strain to halt the operations of the Government in 
winning the war. 


1918. 


Mr. President, I hope, and -I hope sincerely, and T hope feel- 
ingly, because I am greatly in favor of this bill as it passed the 
Senate, in favor of it so far as certain amendments put on in the 
House are concerned, but not in favor of the one that I have 
criticized—I say, Mr. President, I hope that this report will be 
sent back to the conference committee and that we will register 
our view that the bill should be shorn of the amendment which 
really has no place in the statute. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, as one of the conferees I de- 
sire to make a brief statement. This provision of the bill. sec- 
tion 3, is certainly distasteful to me, but the situation was this— 
and men who serve on conference committees will appreciate it: 
On the floor of the House, at the instance of Members, this pro- 
vision was inserted: 
or, whoever, with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct tbe 
United States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying 
on the war shall conspire to pe the erection or production of 
such war premises, war material. or war utilities, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 30 
years, or both. 

That amendment was adopted on the floor of the House. It 
was not in the bill reported by the committee. Immediately 
another Member of the House offered what is now section 3, 

I may say here that I was very anxious to have section 3 
eliminated. The most we could get the House conferees to do, 
and I do not think I am violating any particular confidence in 
stating it, was that they would agree to strike out section 3 
if we would strike out the provision I have just quoted. which 
they called the Cannon amendment, and we felt we could not 
agree to that. So we got a slight modification in their amend- 
ment of section 3 by putting the word “sole” in. so as to read 
“with the sole and bona fide purpose of securing better wages.” 

I am far from being satisfied with that amendment. but we are 
in this situation. We found it difficult in the spy bill. We at- 
tempted to put provisions in the spy bill when that was pend- 
ing to prevent the obstruction of shipments of goods abroad, 
and we found representatives of the labor organizations come 
and hamstring us before the committee on that provision, and 
we have had to confront them on all sides. 

I am a member of the committee that has heen investigating 
the operations of the Shipping Board. and I want to tell you, my 
friends, that nothing has led more to the multiplicity of strikes 
in the shipbuilding industry than the fact that the administra- 
tion through various channels have catered to these men. Every 
time they struck they raised their wages, and put in con- 
ditions. They raised the wages, for instance, at the Hog Island 
shipyard and put in conditions so that an ordinary carpenter 
gets TO cents an hour for eight hours’ work from 8 o'clock on. 
If he works from 7 te 8 in the morning he gets double time, and 
if he works after the end of the eight hours in the evening, he 
gets time and a half for that work. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield in a moment. I want to add one 
word more. Under that provision if he works on Sunday he 
gets double time, and the result is that many work on Sunday 
instead of Monday under those conditions, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to express my agreement, in part, 
with the opinion expressed by the able Senator from Minne- 
sota. I have the honor of serving with the distinguished Sena- 
tor on the Committee on Commerce, and with him I have ob- 
seryed the unfolding of the whole Hog Island transaction. 
It is an interesting story all through, and you will find every- 
where the slimy trail of the serpent of greed and the big pluto- 
cratic footprints of the profiteer. I desire to ask the honorable 
Senator if he dees not think that labor has been induced or 
encouraged to make demands for excessive wages because of 
the example of the men higher up who have been conscience- 
lessly robbing and plundering the Government in the Hog Island 
deal and other similar plants? 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, there is some of that, of course; a good 
deal; but does the Senator remember how one day two promi- 
nent representatives of labor appeared before the committee 
and liew they protested vigorously that people were lying about 
union labor; that they had been loyal and faithful and had 
not been guilty of any obstruction? They came there and were 
given a clean bill of health, and the next day we had that strike 
of 6,000 carpenters. Does the Senator remember that? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes; I remember that. .And I want the 
Senator to understand that I am in no way condoning anything 
that has been done by labor, the effect of which hindered or 
delayed the work of shipbuilding at Hog Island or anywhere 


else. 

I believe it is the duty of every American citizen to do his 
part completely in the matter of successfully presecuting this 
war. I think the man who would take advantage of this ter- 
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rible emergency to extort unjust wages and delay the building 
of ships that are so much needed to carry our soldiers and 
allies foodstuffs across the water is an enemy to his country. 
I have no word of condonation or exeuse for such a person. 
But I do not want the responsibility altogether to be put upon 
the man who toils. When I realize, and every other Senator in 
this Chamber knows, that the men-higher up, as Mr. Denman 
describes them—who contribute nothing but the “ know how,” 
when, as a matter of fact, not one of the “know hows” know 
any more about building a ship than a prairie dog does about 
the nebular hypothesis or n chimpanzee knows of the politi- 
eal economy of the planet Mars. The plutocratie gentlemen 
With a pull, who own the Hog Island pant, have sueeeeded in 
putting through a scheme by which they will relieve the Gov- 
ernment of six or seven million dollars for which they give 
nothing whatever in return, while the men who toil are to be 
criticized and verbally crucified because they happen to ask for 
living wages. 

Mr. NELSON. There is something in that statement. There 
are some of these men high up who have been profiteering and 
bleeding the Government with an excessive wage: but, while that 
is n bad thing, Senators can see what a serious thing it is to have 
shipyard strikes all over the country, first among the carpenters, 
then among the metal workers, then among the riveters, and 
so on. 

The lubor troubles in the shipbuilding lines commenced on the 
Pacifice coast. They have a board of the Government here, the 
wage board I think it is ealled, a composite board composed of 
all kinds of wise statesmen who went to work and increased the 
wages, first 30 per cent, upon the coast. Then the boys, if I may 
use the term, got hungry and squared themselves off for another 
strike, and they increased their wages 10 per cent more. They 
gave that enormous increase to the men on the Pacific coast in 
the yards. 

Now. what was the result? The result of that was that in all 
the shipbuilding yards on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts the men 
got restless. They said, Here, this arbitration board, this wage 
beard, has given the men on the Pacific coast these enormous 
wages. We have got to have the same showing.” So we have 
had strikes here in the East without end, and there are strikes 
pending to-day. I have been a poor man, as poor as anyboily 
could he, in my younger days. I have had to struggle with 
poverty. My sympathies are with the laboring man, but I con- 
fess the attitude that they have manifested in the shipbuilding 
industry during this year of the war period has utterly shocked 
me, and I wish that we could all manifest a better spirit. 

But there is no use to disguise this thing. From the time we 
had the railroad legislation, te which the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER| referred, this campaign has gone 
on to give these men immunity, ne matter how often they strike 
nor for what purpose they strike. 

In time of peace we can stand perhaps an ordinary amount 
of strikes, and where the strikes are for the bona fide purpose 
of getting good wages and better hours, if they work them 
long hours, I can sympathize with them. But now in time of 
war, when every one of us ought to do our bit, I have felt that 
some of the labor organizations in this country are not doing 
what they ought to do, I say this te them in a spirit of utmost 
kindness. Iam not unfriendly to them, but I think they ought, 
like the rest of our people, to take into consideration the fact 
that we are at war at this time and that we need the active 
help and energy of every citizen. 

Now, what has been the result of this increase ef wages in 
giving double time for holidays and Sundays? It appears from 
some of the testimony we have taken before the committee 
that men have taken advantage of the big wages to lay off 
instead of working a full week; that they would only work a 
part of the week. For instance, after they were given the 30 
per cent increase on the Pacifie const they, in the first instance, 
added 10 per cent on the condition that the men would work 
six days in the week. But finally the men did not like that and 
so they removed the condition requiring six days’ work a week. 
Then by giving them double time for Sunday they get confused 
about the Sabbath. They would work Sunday and keep Sab- 
bath on Monday, and then with an ample supply of money some 
of them were like I have heard some of the colored boys are 
down South when they get a pocketfull of money Saturday 
night, they would not think of coming back Monday or Tuesday 
te go to work. So with these men, they earn as much in three 
or four days as they have been in the habit of earning in a 
whole week before, and they see no occasion to put in full time.“ 
In fact, I got the impression from the testimony that the in- 
crease of wages has led to the slackening up of work. 

I think if the situation is studied from first to last, as to what 
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the aeroplane matter in securing all the necessary timber for 
aeroplanes, the strikes among the laboring men have had a good 
deal to do with it. 

I shall not take up the time of the Senate any further. As 
I said. I most reluctantly agreed to this amendment. I regard 
the other provisions of the bill as vital. If there is any one 
thing that our people have complained about it is the fact that 
throughout the country men here and there are throwing, if 
I may be permitted to use a slang phrase, monkey wrenches 
into the Government machinery. They are destroying munition 
factories; they are getting up strikes; they are burning eleva- 
tors; they are destroying mills, sawmills and flour mills; they 
poison our cattle and interfere with our food supply. In fact, 
there is scarcely one activity in which the Government is in- 
terested but what you will find some hostile man engaged in 
hamstringing the Government; and, my friends, they are not 
all Germans as many of you think. 

A great many of these most vicious men are Americans. They 
belong to the I. W. W. order, and they are about as dangerous 
and vicious a lot as we have in this country. I can readily see 
how a German imbued with patriotic sentiments and love for his 
country can go astray in these matters, but how a man who has 
been brought up here, educated in the schools, brought up under 
the institutions of this country, can find it in his heart to resort 
to this campaign of destruction passes my comprehension. 

Now, the people are getting restless. We are liable to have 
lynchings in this country; we are liable to have riots and dis- 
order; and if any legislation that we pass at this session of Con- 
gress will help to repress such disorders, help to repress the 
breach of the peace, help to promote the progress of the war by 
securing ample food supplies and munitions this legislation is 
exactly what we need. This is the legislation the people have 
pined for. This is the legislation that the Department of Justice 
above everything else insists upon our giving them. In fact, 
without this legislation the Government is helpless. The people 
ask us Why does not the Government do something? Why do 
you not shoot these men? Why do you not hang them when they 
blow up a mill or a factory? Why do you not crucify them?” 
Why do we not? It is not because the Department of Justice 
has not been efficient; it is because up to this time we have not 
given the department sufficient and ample legislation. We have 
given them that in this bill, and because of the great importance 
of the matter, of the vital provisions of the bill, much to my 
regvet I yielded in the conference, although I entirely agree with 
the Senator from New Hampshire that that particular provision 
in the bill is not a proper one. 5 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it has been my 
observation that when labor is interested in any particular 
legislation which is pending here it has not hesitated to show 
that interest, but I have had no indication or intimation from 
any labor souree that labor is urging this provision in this 
conference report. I want to ask the Senator from Minnesota, 
as a member of the conference committee, whether or not any 
representatives of labor have pressed this proposition, or 
whether it is simply the result of the efforts of some one in 
another body, who assumes to represent labor, who is proposing 
its adoption? As I say, I have had no suggestion or intimation 
of any laboring man or representative of labor that they want 
this legislation or that they ask it in this hour of the Nation's 
need. I do not believe that labor should be charged with urging 
this legislation or insisting upon it unless they have been doing 
so, and I want to ask the Senator from Minnesota if that has 
been the case? 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to say that, so far as I know, no rep- 
resentatives of labor appeared before the conference committee; 
but the Senator from Washington knows that I can not speak 
as to what may have affected the House members of the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to bring out the facts that 
labor has not expressed its interest in the conference report. 

Mr. NELSON. I enn only say that the conferees on the part 
of the Senate have done the very best that they could to get an 
agreement. Senators who have been on conference committees 
know that oftentimes individual members have to yield their 
judgment in order to secure the adoption of provisions which 
they regard as most important. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, what I shall say is not 
intended in any way to be a criticism of the representatives of 
the Senate on the conference committee. I realize from past 
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experience of my own that conferees are often compelled to 
make compromises and must exercise their own best judgment 
as to what is necessary to be accomplished ; but as this report 
stands I am against it. On the other hand, I regard this measure 
as one of the most important measures, if not the most impor- 
tant measure, that has come before Congress for action since 
we passed the draft bill. 

If we have fallen down in this war anywhere, it has not been 
in our man power. This Nation has accomplished wonderful 
results, when we consider the fact that we were practically 
without an army, and to-day we have a million and a half trained 
soldiers ready to carry our battle flag to Europe. We have, how- 
ever, fallen down—we have fallen down lamentably—in one 
respect; that is, our ability to transport our troops to the field 
of battle. 

Congress appropriated to the last cent the money that was 
necessary to prepare for the transportation of an army; but 
transportation facilities have not been furnished, though we 
have been in the war now for more than a year. I am not speak- 
ing of what may be accomplished in the future; I hope that 
what I have heard said about improved conditions is true. and 
that the defects may be speedily remedied; but we know—there 
is not a Senator in this Chamber who does not know—when it is 
remembered that almost a year ago more than a billion dollars 
was appropriated we ought to have vastly more ships on the 
seas than we have to-day. There may have been many reasons 
for our failure to launch the necessary ships, but, so far as I can 
read and so far as I can hear, our failure to huve the ships on the 
sea is more directly due to the failure of labor to respond to the 
demands of the Nation than to any other one cause. I do not 
think any Senator will deny that statement. 

I do not charge labor with disloyalty to the flag. I know of 
hundreds of boys who were laborers before this war was de- 
clared who promptly volunteered and joined the Army with- 
out waiting for the draft. I know of thousands of men who 
are engaged in labor to-day who are as patriotic to the coun- 
try as is any man in this Chamber or out of it. I am not con- 
demning organized labor. Labor has the right to organize for 
its own uplift and its own benefit so long as its organization is 
loyal and so long as the organization supports its country and 
fights for its flag; but peace conditions and war conditions are 
different. You can not decide the question under the same cir- 
cumstances from a peace standpoint that you must apply to 
your decision when war conditions confront your country. 

So far as wages are concerned, if I had the making of the law 
relative to the matter, I would not allow the employer of labor 
to lock out his men during war times on account of wage ques- 
tions, neither would I allow labor to stop war industries on 
account of wage questions. I believe that labor is entitled to a 
fair and just proportion of the prices that capital gets under 
war conditions; that it should have it; but it should have it in 
a way that does not stop the war industries of the Nation. I 
would require that every labor dispute with regard to wages 
should be submitted to just arbitration; and when the finding 
of the arbitrators was ended that both sides must abide by the 
result. 

I would not apply that to peace conditions; but when the 
Nation’s life is at stake and the war industries of the country 
are of even greater importance to preserve our national life 
than our Army in the field, can any man hesitate to say that no 
man should be allowed to delay the production of war materials 
because of a dispute about wage conditions, when such a dispute 
can be settled fairly and equitably and justly by arbitration? 

More than that, we know that labor to-day is not suffering 
because of unreasonable wages; that from the beginning of this 
war down to this time in the war industries of the Nation the 
price of labor has continued to increase day in and day out. 
This bill, however, does not stop at the price of labor, but it 
provides, in section 3: 

That nothing herein shall be construed as making it unlawful for 
employees to agree together to stop work or not to enter thereon with 
the scle and bona fide purpose of securing better wages or conditions of 
employment. 

What does the phrase “ conditions of employment” mean? It 
may mean many things; but the Senate of the United States 
knows that, so far as it is proposed to be written in the law 
and the issue in the shipyards of this country, it means an 
eight-hour day, Since I have been a Member of Congress, so 
far as Government employment is concerned, I have always 
voted for an eight-hour day. ' 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If my friend will allow me to finish the 
sentence, I shall yield to him. 

I am not opposing an eight-hour day as a peace condition; 
but when the question comes to us as to whether on Govern- 
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ment work in the industries of the Nation that are needed to save 
gur national life, men may be required to work more than 
eight hours a day, I have no sympathy or patience with a man 
who is opposed to honest labor under those circumstances. 

Mr. HARDING, I thought it might illuminate the question 
under discussion somewhat.to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact thut, in the controversies relating to shipping produc- 
tion in this country,.the chief condition of labor alluded to was 
the maintenance of the “ closed shop.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I never have believed in the “ closed 
shop ” in peace or in war. I do not think a laboring man or any 
other man can sustain the proposition that one set of men has 
the right to enter into a combination to prevent another set of 
men from earning their daily bread; and if that is one of the 
conditions that is stopping war industries in this country, it is 
time for the Nation to wake up. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have before me an article on strikes; and I find 
that a large number of the strikes which have occurred since 
we have entered the war have been to enforce a “ closed shop,” 
and that some of the labor leaders of the United States have 
insisted upon a “ closed shop.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Never by my vote will I say that the 
war industries of America must stop because one man says that 
another man shall not labor. 

Senators, you can not deny it, you can not question that our 
ships are not on the seas because of labor troubles; and they 
are not primarily wage troubles, but troubles as to the condi- 
tions of labor, which labor did not complain against until the 
Nation itself was in distress. 

Now, I want to say that when I stood on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and voted to conscript any neighbor’s son and send him to 
the battle fields of France, in my inner consciousness I pledged 
myself, my vote, and my support in the future to take care of 
that boy if I had the opportunity to do so; and when I know 
that that boy is on the battle field to-day, when I know he is aid- 
ing to hold that faltering line, and that it is the lack of sup- 
plies, the lack of reserves coming up in time, the failure to get 
the men who are under arms in the United States to the battle 
fields of France that make the battle doubtful to-day, and that 
that lack is due to the fact that labor in the shipyards of this 
country has not responded patriotically to the Nation’s call, I 
say that this bill can not go through in the condition that it now 
is with my vote. I think it is the duty of the Senate to re- 
ject this conference report and to send the conferees back either 
with direct or implied instructions that they shall not agree to 
the passage of the bill until this clause comes out. 

I am perfectly willing to exempt the mechanic, the shipbuilder, 
and the miner from the draft. I have no doubt he can serve his 
Nation better at home than he can on the battlefields of France, 
and we have put an exemption of that kind into the draft law; 
but when the men we exempt from the draft are unwilling to 
respond by doing their utmost to produce the supplies, of which 
the Nation is in dire need, then I am in favor of telling those 
men that if they will not work for their country they must fight 
for their country. That is the only solution to this situation. 
The furmer’s son, the lawyer’s son, the doctor’s son, have gone 
to the front, and if the laborer’s son wants to stay at home to 
serve his country, then the Nation should see that he serves his 
country well, and if he is not willing to stay under those circum- 
stances, then, in my judgment, the nearest recruiting office 
should be pointed out to him and it should be made certain that 
he puts on the khaki uniform. That is the only way to meet this 
question, and the right way to meet it. ` 

Mr. President, I did not intend to delay the Senate, but I 
could not vote against a conference report involving legislation 
of this vast importance to the country without an explanation of 
why I vote against it, I sincerely hope that the conference re- 
port will be defeated. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. OVERMAN addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in my judgment, this measure, 
if enacted into law in its present form, would do more injury 
to the spirit of the American people than any other one thing that 
could possibly be done. I believe that the great majority of the 
workingmen of this country have no coneeption that Congress 
is even considering the enactment of a law that contains a pro- 
vision like that in section 3 of the bill under consideration. I 
am convinced that the vast majority of the American working- 
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President. the very contracts the Government has been making 
with munition plants and shipyards—and particularly with 
shipyards—have encouraged men to strike. - ‘ 

I wonder if Senators know that most of the shipbuilding 
contracts, both for naval and merchant ships, contain a provision 
that where the men ask for more pay the increase shall be given 
them, provided the shipbuilder confers with the Shipping Board 
or the Navy Department, as the case may be, and the Navy De- 
partment or the Shipping Board concur in the increase. These 
men strike, and the shipbuilder simply confers with the authori- 
ties at Washington, and as the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NEtson] has said, in every single case the wage boards of the 
Government have awarded the men practically what they asked 
for, and the Government pays the increase. 

Mr. President, I know that very often differences will occur 
between employees and their employers—the men who have con- 
tracted to build ships and manufacture munitions for the 
country—and these differences must be adjusted. 

But I agree with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UnvERWoop] that a Government board charged with authority 
to determine these things might very properly be appointed, and 
then let the action of that board be final. 

The other day. it was my privilege to spend a few days at 
Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C., where the New York 
National Guard troops are encamped. While there one evening 
a British officer made an address, and he spoke of the condi- 
tions of labor in England and in other countries of Europe in- 
volved in this war, and he told of his own knowledge of the 
experiences of an unfortunate soldier. This soldier had served 
nearly two years in the war. He was for one whole week on the 
battle front. At the end of that week he was ordered back to 
his base camp. Tired and weary of war, he strayed away from 
his camp. He was gone a week. He was picked up one day 
and brought back to the camp, court-martialed, and the next 
morning stood up against a dead wall and shot to death as a 
deserter. That man was away just one week, and they killed 
him for it. 3 

I do not propose, Mr, President, that we shall kill men who 
stop work, but I propose that men who stop work in Government 
plants during the war shall be denied the right of reemployment 
while the war exists, and I join with the junior Senator from 
Alabama in saying that not only would I deny them work in 
Government plants during the continuance of the war, but I 
would say to them that they shall be required to take their place 
side by side with the American soldiers in France who are strug- 
gling to uphold the honor and the dignity of the Nation. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a few words.relative tu 
this conference report. 

In discussing the report, Senators have seemed to me to pro- 
ceed upon the theory that in sections 2 and 4 the language is 
such that employees might not agree together to stop work, or 
not to enter upon a strike with the sole and bona fide purpose 
of securing better wages or conditions of employment. My 
contention is, Mr. President, that the language of sections 2 and 4 
bears no such construction, and that section 3, meant to prevent 
any such construction, is absolutely gratuitous so far as sections 
2 and 4 are concerned; and I beg the indulgence of the Senators 
while I read the language of sections 2 and 4. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

- Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I was just going to say that I had the 


same point in mind. I think the Senator is entirely correct in - 


his position; and I will ask him further, whether or not section 
3 is any new law? Is not that the law now? Does section 3 
change the existing law in any respect? ‘ 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it does; but I will refer to 
that a little later, and perhaps to the motive behind section 3. 

Reading now section 2, it provides as follows: 

That when the United States is at war, whoever, with intent to in- 
jure, interfere. with, or obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation in igh ae der tor or carrying on the war, or whoever, with reason 
to believe that his 
te States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 

e war 

Now, thus far the language is preliminary, and an inducement 
to the act constituting offense, Which follows: 
shall willfully injure or destroy, or shall 3 to so injure or 
destroy, any war material, war premises, or war utilities, as herein de- 
fined, or whoever, with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the 
United States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
the war, shall conspire to prevent the erection or production of such 
war premises, “wer material, or war utilities, shall, upon conviction 


And so forth. 


act may injure, interfere with, or obstruct the 
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There is section 2; and no language of that section can be 
construed to prevent workmen from stopping work for better 
wages or for better conditions of employment; and the same 
thing, without reading section 4, will apply to the language of 
section 4. 

Se, Mr. President, there being no likelihood that either section 
2 or section 4 could ever be construed to prevent the things 
provided in section 8, there is absolutely no necessity to pro- 
tect employees by the enactment of section 8. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS, Suppose that in the course of a strike, called 
for the sole purpose of increasing wages. violence should occur, 
and property should be destroyed, would those guilty of such 
destruction, according to the Senator's view, still be liable un- 
der the other section of the conference report? 

Mr. STERLING. I will ask the Senator to repeat that ques- 
tion. I did not quite catch it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I say suppose that during the progress of a 
strike, called simply for the purpose of adjusting wages, violence 
should occur, and Government property should be destroyed or 
endangered. Does the Senator think that those responsible for 
such destruction would be liable to the penalties provided in sec- 
tion 2 of the conference report? 5 

Mr. STERLING. I think so; and section 3 would not pro- 
tect them from those co: nees, 

Mr. THOMAS. I disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. Further, Mr. President, the Senator in 
charge of this conference report says that we should adopt sec- 
tion 3, in order to do what? In order to avoid the conflict—the 
inevitable conflict—with laber. Read sections 2 and 4, and let 
us ask ourselves the question if it has come to this, that we 
must inject inte this bill a provision not demanded by the bill 
for the protection of labor in stepping work in order to avoid a 
conflict with labor? 

Mr. President, if that is the situation, it is a fearful one and 
an ominous one for the United States. If we have come to that 
point, I should say, deplorable as it may be, regret it as we may, 
let us accept the inevitable, and have the conflict, and have it 
done with; and what will we do in that conflict? We will ap- 
peal to the loyalty and the patriotism of labor throughout the 
United States, both nonunion labor and union labor, and they 
will rally in their loyalty and patriotism to the support of the 
Government and the flag, and as for the rest—well, there is such 
a thing as martial law. 

Mr. President, I do not know exactly what the purpose of 
section 8 is, but I know of some very significant things. I have 
a communication which I thought of reading several ago 
to the Senate in connection with a resolution that I thought of 
introducing. It comes from a constituent, who says, in a letter 
dafed the 19th of March: 

As to myself, I am the er of our little city, chairman of the 
Four Minute Men here, ent of this branch of the American 
Defense agora? d and have 8 the war started to do what 
I cau for the t of the United tes; but there are many things 
wondering If someth 


FF d House to the fact tha 
country besides the labor unions oe 


with infermation a that certain workme 
Puget Sound district. ow, note what follows 

He puts this in quotation marks and underlines it. This is 
the quotation: 

-shop district, and those who out should be members of 
A — signify their —— to become members. 

Then he goes on, of course, and denounces a policy like that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, do I understand the 
Senator’s correspondent to say that that was a circular issued 
under the authority of the United States Government? 

Mr. STERLING. That is from a circular, a quotation in 
haec verba, from a circular sent out by the United States 
Public Service Reserve, under the Department of Labor of the 
United States. I found that out after further correspondence 
and after inquiry by telegram. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator inform us who are 
the officials who are responsible for that, because they ought 
to be removed from office, and removed quickly, and prosecuted, 
if there is any law under which they can be prosecuted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will not the Senator go a good deal fur- 
ther than that? Is it not absolutely true that one of the great 
shipyards on the western coast was compelled either to cancel 
a contract or to employ only union labor? 


Mr. STERLING. I have understood that such was the fact, 
and that through the direction of the Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire, 

Mr. GALLINGER. That does not surprise me at all, when the 
head of the Department of Labor, in‘addressing a grent audience 
of laboring men, invariably commences his address by saying: 
“Fellow unionists ”—“ Fellow labor-unionists.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, what is the name of that? 
I never heard of that sort of a concern. What is it? 

Mr. STERLING. Has not the Senator from North Carolina 
heard of the United States Public Service Reserve? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say, I never heard of it. . 

Mr. STERLING. A bureau under the Department of Labor? 
1235 OVERMAN Is it a bureau under the Department of 

r? 

Mr. STERLING. 
partment of Labor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is a Labor Department, with which we 
hisp age familiar, but I do not know of that bureau. I never heard 

Mr. STERLING. This circular is so hehded and entitled. I 
am led to inquire, in the face of this correspondence that I have 
received, in the face of the contents of this circular from which I 
read, as to how many men besides nonunion men there are, 
engaged in the Puget Sound district, who might be needed in the 
great and important and vital work of building ships, and how 
many who would have joined in that work and helped out the 
Nation in its hour of need would have gone there had it not been 
that they were warned by that circular not to go unless they 
belonged to the craft's organization, or were willing to signify 
their intention of becoming members of it? Has it come to this? 
If so, I say, as I said at the ontset, let us accept this inevitable 
conflict, and know where we stand, and whether or not we have 
a right, as against any organization whatever, to protect the 
United States and its liberties in this great and terrible war. 

Look here: Here is a circular sent out by the United States 
Public Service Reserve of the Department of Labor, and here are 
the grandiloquent words of the circular: 


For whom the reserve is intended: 
For all men who want to work to help win the war. 
men who are not content to be but want to play 
their part in saving the world from the of brute force. 

For men who are ashamed to go on to the end of the war working 
just for themselves, while their neighbors go to the front to give their 
all—their lives, tf need be—for our 3 

For men who are ready, when the call comes, to give up jobs which 
are not vitally important in war times, and take jobs where their coun- 


It is an employment bureau under the De- 


ih sig es them and where they can count for victory. 
men whose patriotism is more than mere words; whose profes- 
sions that they want to de something for their country really mean 


business. 


My heart responds to every word of that appeal. 

But, Senators, it appears that out there in Clark County, S. 
Dak., where the man lives who sent me this letter, were the 
men who, in war times, were ready to leave jobs not vital to the 
issues of this war and go into the Puget Sound district to labor 
in the shipbuilding business, and they were deterred from doing 
so by the contents of this circular! 

Oh, Mr. President, what may the adoption of section 3 lead to? 
The fear is it will hamper us in the enactment of much-needed 
legislation in regard to the labor situation. It is not necessary, 
as I have tried to show, for the protection of the employees in 
the shipbuilding or in any other Government industry or work. 
It is not necessary at all. They may stop work, under the law 
as it is, for higher wages; but if we adopt section 3, then they 
will come back and say: “ You are estopped now from adopting 
any other legislation in regard to labor. Congress has com- 
mitted itself to this proposition.” And we will not be enabled, 
in the face of that, to pass a law making it criminal to conspire 
to strike or to incite a strike in a great Government war-material 
industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if they might not well say that the legislative branch of the 
Government has invited them to strike? 

Mr. STERLING. Les; I think so. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is right. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator from Mississippi is 
absolutely right in that respect. It is holding out an invitation 
to strike, as we have done before in other legislation that Con- 
gress has enacted under duress, practically. 

I say now is the time, fellow Senators, in my humble opinion, 
if it is intended to make this an issue, to meet the issue right 
here, and not let things go from bad to worse, as they surely will 
if we trifle with the question longer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to appeal to the 
Senate to let us have a vote on this question this afternoon. 


fia 
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The bill passed the Senate one year ago yesterday, the 9th 
of April. Everybody knows it is the most important bill that 
has been before Congress. I want the Senate to do what it is 
going to do this afternoon, and if the majority of Senators are 
against the conference report, let us go back and try to have 
another conference. Therefore I appeal to the Senate to vote. 
If Senators vote Gown the report, it will go back to conference. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President; it is all very well, after sev- 
eral Senators on one side of a proposition have stated their 
views, to call for an immediate vote without giving the other 
side a fair hearing. Before a vote is taken on this measure I 
have a few words that I should like to submit. 

We all agree to certain things We agree that it is not 
desirable to have a conflict with labor, organized or unorgan- 
ized ; that it is not desirable to take laboring men out and shoot 
them at sunrise; and I wish to state to the Senate in all 
seriousness that it is not necessary to have a conflict with 
labor and it is not necessary to declare martial law and shoot 
laboring men. 

Senators seem not to be aware that there has been going en 
in this country during the last few weeks a most important 
conference between capitalists and organized labor. The capi- 
talists have been represented by their best men. Organized 
labor has been represented by its best men. President Taft 
has represented the public or the capitalists’ side. Those men 
have had a full and fair conference, and they have come to a 
deliberate decision. They have adjusted the differences between 
labor and capital in this war, following the English precedent. 
There are no strikes in England, because capital and labor got 
together and agreed what should be done when a conflict 
should arise between capital and labor. 

England at first took the other tack. England passed a law 
making it a criminal offense for the miners in Wales to strike. 
Notices were posted at the mines to the effect that men who 
did strike would be criminals and should be dealt with as such. 
The miners came out to the top of the ground and read the 
notices, put their hands in their pockets, and refused to obey 
the law. Lloyd-George had to go to Wales himself and plead 
with the men to come back to work as a matter of voluntary 
agreement. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will also remember that they have 
a compulsory arbitration law in England, under which striking 
is forbidden and punished. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It is a voluntary agreement under which 
strikers may be punished. Labor agreed to that law. Now, 
that was not necessary. There is no such law applying to rail- 
roads. There is such a law applying to munition factories, but 
the railroad interests in England have agreed with the capi- 
talistic interest, and there have been no strikes. 

Under the agreement which has just been made between capi- 
tal and labor in this country there shall be no stopping of work 
when there are disagreements between employer and employee, 
there shall be no lockouts, work shall go right along as before, 
and the matter shall be first mediated; if a result is not 
reached, then arbitrated. President Taft is to be the principal 
man there. I think they call him chairman of that board of 
mediation and arbitration. 

Now, what good is it to allow labor to organize if laborers 
ean not agree one with another to stop work? Organization 
amounts to nothing unless it is made effective. 

This is the old fight that has been going on in the Senate ever 
since I have been here. When the Adamson law was passed 
making eight hours a day on the railroads it was supposed 
that the following winter we would follow it up with a law to 
prevent strikes. Why did we not? It is because the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate considered the matter care- 
fully and the majority of them believed that it was unwise to 
pass a law to prohibit strikes on railroads, and they did not 
report favorably on the measure. There has not been a strike 
on a railroad. There is not likely to be a strike on a railroad 
as long as the Government is running the railroads. I hope the 
movement will get so far that there never will be another strike 
en a railroad whether under Government or under private con- 
trol. 

The Hog Island situation is brought up whenever we have a 
matter of this sort before the Senate. I wish to say to the 
Senate that the capitalists who are doing the work at Hog 
Island struck before they made their contract. Mr. Denman 
testified before the Senate Committee on Commerce within a 
day or two that those capitalists held the Government up, I 
think, for two months, before they received a fee big enough 
to induce them to go into it. The capitalists held up the work 
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for two months, and then the laboring men are not allowed to 
cease work until they can have their demands for higher wages 
considered. 

The chairman of the Committee on Commerce tells me there 
have been no strikes at Hog Island. The strike referred to was 
a strike in the vicinity of New York. That was a strike of 
carpenters. It was not necessary to shoot any of those men or 
their leaders. The President made an appeal to the men to go 
back to work, and the men voluntarily went back to work, and 
the differences have either been adjusted or are in process of 
adjustment. 

I have not talked on the floor of the Senate about the con- 
scription of wealth. I have never used that phrase. I was in 
favor of raising more money for the purpose of prosecuting the 
war through taxation. I said nothing about great fortunes; I 
said nothing about the conscription of wealth; and I do not 
want my friends, who are perfectly honest in their attitude, to 
talk about the conscription of labor. It is one thing to con- 
script a man to fight for his country, to be fed by his country 
and paid by his country, to be under the command of officers 
furnished by his country, and another thing for a man to be 
conscripted and set to work in a place like Hog Island, under a 
private foreman, to make a profit for capital. We can not do. 
that, Senators. The time has not come yet when you can lay 
your hand on the neck of a brother man and say to him.“ Go to 
Hog Island and work; live under the meanest conditions off 
the pay we give you, which we say is fair and just. Work un- 
der brutal overseers.” We can not do that. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I prefer the Senator would not ask me to 
yield. Whenever he and I have gotten into an altercation it 
has always led to trouble. I very much prefer that he would 
refrain. 

Mr. REED. It will not lead to trouble. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I hope not. We will arbitrate. I will yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I have no desire in the world to interrupt the 
Senator, if it is unpleasant; but he has made a statement in 
regard to the bad conditions at Hog Island that I do not think 
ought to have been made, or that he would have made if he 
had been on the ground. I visited Hog Island, in company 
with some other members of the Committee on Commerce. We 
went into the eating house where these men were fed. 

Mr. HOLLIS. To cut that short, I will agree that the condi- 
tions at Hog Island are all right. I did not mean to state that 
they were not. I was merely stating a case where they might 
be bad. Put it anywhere; I do not care. My point is this: It 
is one thing to draft a soldier to fight for his country under 
Government officers, with Government pay, fed and clothed by 
the Government, and another thing to take a man and put him 
to work under a private overseer for pay fixed by some one 
else, under conditions fixed by some one else, for the profits of a 
capitalist. That is the only point. I think likely the conditions 
of living at Hog Island are all right. If it is so it is about the 
first thing I have heard that is there that is all right. 

This question came up a year ago when we passed a bill for 
the priority of shipments on railroads. That bill read very 
much like this. It provided a penalty for anyone who would 
obstruct or hinder the transportation of interstate commerce. I 
feared that it would be construed to prevent peaceful strikes. 
If we have got to face the question of peaceful strikes on rail- 
roads or in munitions factories, let us face it squarely, and have 
a bill introduced prohibiting it, and argue it out, and come to a 
vote and have it disposed of. But this proposition has not yet 
been submitted to the Senate. 

It was for fear that some judge might construe this law as 
prohibiting ordinary strikes that this saving clause was put in. 
I asked to have the same saving clause put in the bill for 
priority of shipments by railroads and it was put in. I asked 
to have the same clause put in the food-control bill and it was 
put in by the Senate, but went out in conference, and because 
it went out in conference I voted against the conference report 
on the food-control bill. 

I hope that the conflict will not be precipitated on this small 
amendment to this comparatively unimportant bill. If Senaters 
think that the exigencies are such that they should undertake 
to say that a man shall be forced against his will to work for 
some one else for certain wages, under certain conditions, then 
Senators should -vote against the conference report. If they 
think that that time has not yet arrived, then the conference 
report should be adopted, and it should receive their votes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for just a moment. I think the case ought to be stated a 
little differently than it has been stated by the Senator from 
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New Hampshire [Mr. Horsts]. Nobody has proposed to take 
an American citizen an put him under a boss; brutal or humane, 


and make him work. No such proposition is contained either | 


in this bill without the clause that is. objected to, nor is it con- 
tained: in any. other bill. No matter what we do. about this bill, 
every laborer in the United States and every citizen: will have 
the absolute option to take work if he pleases to take work and. 
to quit work if he pleases to quit work and whenever he pleases 
to quit work. Nobody proposes: anything to the contrary. 

The question that is agitating the minds of some Members: of 
the Senate is this: Can men who are engaged in working upon 


war supplies be permitted to combine and conspire, not for the 


purpose of any individual quitting work or gaining the privilege 
of quitting work, but to combine and conspire to stop the prog- 
ress of making war materials, and by stopping the progress of 
the making of war materials: to: foree an adjustment of wages 
by taking advantage of the hardship under which the Govern- 
ment rests. - E 

Mr: HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. One second and then I will be glad to- yield. 
Now, that is the question; and the further question, whether 
in addition to conspiring to stop themselves for the very pur- 
pose of tying up the work, but at the same time refuse and by 
acts. of violence prevent other men willing to take up the 
work to proceed with it. Now, that is the question, and it is 
not the question stated by the Senator from New Hampshire. 
T yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. T thought it would add to the Senator's 
statement if it should be said that every contract passed upon 
by the War Department requires the employer to allow the 
mediation board of the Government to settle all labor diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. REED. Now, I want to say this, because I do not want 
to be misunderstood. I said it a few days ago before this par- 
ticular controversy arose: Ever since I have been old enough 
to take part in public affairs I have taken the side of union 
labor. I have a long and unbroken record on that side. I would 
be one of the last men in the world to do anything to injure the 
cause of union, labor. 

But, Mr. President, the getting together of A. B, and C, en- 
gaged upon the work of building a. railroad or censtructing a 
machine in times of peace for private individuals, where the 
injury that will result will largely fall upon the private indi- 
vidual who employs. the labor, and where that individual has 
the opportunity at any time to stop the injury that comes from 
the: strike: by acceding to a demand for more wages, I say that 
kind of a proposition, made in a time of peace is a controversy 
between: private individuals, but at this time in the world's 
history such a. controversy between the employees, in a great 
factory that is working on supplies for our Army. which. has 
for its purpose the stopping of the making of those war supplies, 
is not a private controversy. It is a controversy that is abso- 
lutely inseparable from the conflict that is going on upon the 
battle line of France. Every blow that is, struck here for the 
purpose of arresting the production of cannon, of powder, of 
shells, and of ships is a blow as certainly struck in the cause of 
Germany as though it was struck from the German line by a 
man wearing a German uniform. It is no time for controversies 
of that kind to be indulged, and I do not believe that labor in 
this country demands. that such a right or privilege shall be 
indulged: I believe that, man for man, union labor is as loyal 
as any other class of our citizens, and if they are not loyal, 
then God help the Republic. 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to say. I do not believe 
this clause ought to stay in this proposed statute, I do believe 
that when a, provision is made by which an arbitration can be 
had in this time of war loyal labor will accept that arbitration, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr.. President, even if the. question were 
presented: as: stated by my good friend from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Horus] it would present no terrors. for me. He stated 
the question as if it were one of “ forcing men to work” under 
the orders of somebody not selected by themselves. We are 
forcing men to fight under the orders of somebody not selected 
by them, and we are not even consulting them about the orders. 
I see nothing worse in forcing men to work for the motherland. 
But that is not the question as presented now in this bill. The 
Senator from New Hampshire does not present the question 
correctly at all. 

Even if that were the question, I can see no great tyranny, 
or pathos. in forcing a man to work for his country when we are 
already forcing another man. to fight for it, Weare taking from 
one only his time; and we are possibly, if not probably, taking 
from the other his health, his limbs, or his life: I fail to see 


that the two things can be put upon different footings, one from 


the other. But that is not the question here. 
The very utmost to which this controversy goes would be to 
deny by some court construction the right by agreement to quit 


Work in certain classes of work which are important to the carry-. 


ing on of the war or necessary and vital to its carrying on. 

The question does not even go that far, because when the 
Senator from New Hampshire comes to study it further he will 
find that there is nothing in the law without this saving clause 
that prevents anybody from having the same right even by agree- 
ment to quit work. 

Mr. President, I want to say that a man has a right in. the 
Hog Island shipyard, and in the shipyards upon the Pacific and 
the Guif coast, to-morrow to meet and agree with certain other 
people to quit work, and let the United States Government fall 
behind in producing more ships than the submarines are sinking: 
He has that right“; ves; he has that legal right; but he has 
not that moral right; and he is a traitor when he undertakes. to 
exercise the right. Duties are more sacred than legal rights. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If he does not first agree to leave all con- 
troverted questions of wages to some impartial tribunal, and if 
he stops shipbuilding upon the part of this country in order 
that he may sit in judgment himself upon the question of his 
wages, then he is morally a traitor. 

Mr. HOLLIS, Is the Senator from Mississippi aware that 
within the last few days capital and organized labor have agreed 
to just that thing? That being so, does the Senator not think 
er ought to be left to do it, instead of passing a law of this 

nd? x 3 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do; without passing a law of this sort, 
That is the reason I want this provision stricken out. I want 


the situation left as it is; to leave it to their voluntary Coop- 


eration, which means to leave it to the law as it now is, without 
denial or reussertion. 
I say it is bad patriotism—whether it is good: law or not 


it is just as bad patriotism for a man not to agree to leave a 


question of wages before he strikes or locks out to some impartial 


‘tribunal organized by the Government of the United States, 


which is his servant, as.it is to desert on the battle line in the 
presence of the enemy.. Both rest on the ground that he himself, 


even in war times, must be the judge of what duties he shall 
perform. It is bad patriotism, whether it is good law or not. 


I say it is worse patriotism on the part of Congress to invite 
men to strike in these vital and necessary industries, I say 
that when you put this unnecessary. provision in this conference 
report—although the conferees, of course, did not sa intend it 
you. are inviting men. to. strike without arbitration; you are in- 
viting the I. W. W. to stir them up to it, and the I. W. W. are 
German agents; you, are saying to them, Congress says that, 
no matter what else may be the duty. of whatsoever other citizen, 
vou, as u class, have no duty not to hold up shipbuilding and 
munition manufacturing on the ground that you are citizens 
of the United States. trying. to help win the war; we set you 
aside as n special class; you may obstruct the carrying on of 
the war all you please, because you. do it. by peaceful strikes.” 
A peaceful strike, which interferes with the carrying on of a 
war by. your own country, is questionably “ peaceful“; it sounds 
more pro-German warlike than it does peacefullike. But still 
they have that right—the legal right—they can do it to-day ; they 
can do it to-morrow after we pass this bill, without this pro- 
vision in it. The only thing about the provision is that you are. 
inviting them to do it, 

Here are the assassins of the deep going around sinking cur 
ships—sinking any ships; neutral ships, all sorts of ships— 
here is all the energy pent up, the energy of Great Britain and 
France and the United States, trying to sink the submarines. 
and trying, as a secondary measure, to build so many ships 
that we shall, at least, have more new ships than they have 
sunk old ones; and here is the Congress of the United States in, 
a conference report inviting men in shipyards to strike! 

The Senator from New Hampshire says, and says very prop- 
erly, that already these men and their employers have. entered, 
into an agreement, and that their agreement is not to strike 
without arbitration; and yet he would have us put into a solemn 
law, after that agreement, a formal approbation. of the strike 
without arbitration, after they themselves have agreed not to 
strike during the war, nor to lock out during the war until after 
arbitration; and arbitration by whom? By a governmental tri- 
bunal which thus far has, as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] has said, decided every question of wage or time dis- 
pute in favor of the workingmen. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a few words in refer- 
ence to this mutter. It has been stated that another body in- 
sisted upon this amendment, and that, in order to reach an 
agreement, it was determined by the conferees to put it into 
this conference report. There are reasons why they did so. 

The substance of the argument here, in fact the full extent 
of the argument, it seems to me, against the adoption of the 
conference report is that this section is unnecessary; not that 
it is harmful in itself; not that it changes the law as it is; 
not that it would change the force and effect of either section 
2 or section 4, but that it is simply unnecessary and surplus- 
age. That is the argument of the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. SrerLNG], and it is the argument of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WIAAAus]l. The only fault the Senator from 
Mississippi finds with it is, as he says, that it is an invitation 
to do something which ought not to be done, not something 
which men are invited to do as a matter of advice, or as a mat- 
ter of welcome, or as a matter of preference, but something that 
the law says in this section shall not be regarded as unlawful. 
That is all the section says. It says that shall not be unlawful 
which is not now unlawful and which will not be unlawful 
after this act shall have been passed without section 3 in it. 

Therefore the most that can be said against it is that, as 
the Senator from Mississippi says, it invites a course of con- 
duct which otherwise might not be indulged in, but which the 
section itself does not say is proper, is advisable, or is morally 
justified, but simply says is not unlawful and would not be a 
violation of the law. On the other hand, the virtue of it is 
that it makes perfectly plain what everyone concedes is the 
fact, that neither section 2 nor section 4 makes unlawful the 
doing of the thing which is mentioned in section 3; it leaves it 
beyond any question or any doubt. That is all that it accom- 
plishes. It does not change the existing law; it does not alter 
or modify the provisions of section 2 or section 4; but it does 
make plain that the provisions of section 2 and section 4 are 
not contrary to and do not denounce that which is provided for 
in section 8. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I yield. f 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish the Senator from Florida would make 
that point a little clearer, because I do not understand the bill 
in that way. The latter part of section 2 makes it a crime to 
conspire to prevent the production of war- materials. Suppose 
that a factory making war materials has a thousand employees, 
and they were to agree amongst themselves to quit work, so 
that the war materials would not be produced until their wages 
were increased, does the Senator from Florida say that that 
would not be a violation of that part of section 2? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If there was a conspifacy with the intent 
to prevent the production of war materials, then it would come 
within the provisions of section 2; but if the employees agree 
together not to work solely for the purpose, and in good faith, 
of securing better wages and conditions of labor, then it would 
not be a violation of section 2. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not agree with the Senator from 
Florida as to the construction he puts upon section 2, and I 
want to understand his view clearly. The strike is the weapon 
of organized labor ; it uses it by preventing the carrying forward 
of the enterprise in which the employees may be engaged. Now, 
it is just as clear to me as though it were expressed in the most 
direct language that an agreement between employees of a given 
factory engaged in making war materials to quit work—— 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment—to quit work for the pur- 
pose of coercing the employer into an agreement for higher 
wages would be a violation of section 2. I de not want anybody 
to get the idea that I am in favor of this conference report. 1 
think it is a deadly blow not only to organized labor but to the 
best interests of the Government, and I intend to vote against it; 
but I do not want to have the impression go abroad that section 3 
is entirely meaningless, for I think it has a very great deal of 
meaning. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I simply wish to say to the Senator from 
Towa that in construing the latter part of section 2 I hardly think 
he goes back far enough in the meaning. The offense is not “to 
conspire to prevent the erection or production of such war 
premises, war materials,” and so forth, but it is: 
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Whoever, with intend to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war 
shall conspire to prevent the erection or production of such war pr 
war material, or war utilities— 

And so forth. 3 

Mr. CUMMINS. The latter part of section 2, however, is in 
nowise coupled with the former part. I understood the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] to say that the latter part was 
introduced on the floor of the House 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And adopted as an amendment. Now, it 
does not require any intent whatever. It says that whoever 
conspires to prevent the production of war materials, and other 
things as well, is guilty of an offense. 

‘Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator pardon me while I read 
the very language here to see if there is not that very connection, 
so as to show that the intent must exist to obstruct the United 
States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The intent, of course, must be to prevent, 
for that is the very weapon the strike involves, namely, the in- 
terruption of industry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, the Senator holds that in agree- 
ment not to work is synonymous with an ayreement to prevent 
and with the intention of preventing the production of mate- 
rial. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I say that an agreement among the em- 
ployees in a given factory to quit work because they are not be- 
ing paid sufficiently high wages for the purpose, as in the case 
of all strikes, of compelling concessions to them by their em- 
ployers, does prevent the carrying forward of that enterprise, 
whatever it may be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the decisions of the court are per- 
fectly plain upon that question. and are to the effect that an 
agreement among employees to stop work or not to enter thereon 
for the sole and bona fide purpose of securing better wages is 
not a conspiracy which the court can enjoin, and certainly such 
eee does not mean the same thing as is meant by the 
words— 


With intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States 
or any associate — in preparing for or carrying on the war shall 


conspire to poa the erection or production of such war 
war material, or war utilities— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, I am not going to detain the Senate long; I 
know the anxiety there is to vote on this bill, and I will not (a- 
large upon the subject generally; but I think it ought to be 
stated here that nowhere among the shipyards of this country 
is there a “closed shop”; nor do I understand that there is 
any effort anywhere to bring about a “closed shop ” among the 
shipyards. Whether that obtains as to munition factories or 
not I am not prepared to say. 

I wish to correct another statement that has been made to 
the effect that the primary or principal cause for our not hav- 
ing upon the seas the tonnage which we hoped and contem- 
plated would be there, and which we now feel ought to be 
there, is the lack of labor. That has not been the real cause. 
There has been some little difficulty with labor, but it can not 
be said. that either the workers of the country or their organi- 
zations or their conduct have contributed materially to delay 
the shipbuilding program. There have been various causes 
entering into that. In the first place. we were not a shipbuild- 
ing Nation; we had to start at the beginning; we had to build 
the plants; we had to lay the foundations for an enormous 
industry, and that took time, Then we had to prepare plans 
and designs and make contracts, We had to engage and manu- 
facture shipbuilding materials—steel, lumber, and various mate- 
rials of that kind. All those things took time. Labor was willing 
to work; labor has been doing its part, In my judgment; gen- 
erally speaking. the workers throughout this country haye been 
loyal to the Government and have been doing their part. There 
have been here and there some leaders. soine bad advisers, some 
unreasonable or unreasoning men among them who caused 
trouble and who were prompted by selfish purposes, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the great body of the workers of this country 
have done their part and are doing their part to-day. and they 
are not asking more than they are entitled to receive. 

There are various reasons why they should have higher wages 
than they formerly had, and I freely grant that they have had 
an increase of over 100 per cent in wages as they stood in 1914 
at the beginning of the war; but in some instances five, six, or 
seven men live in one small room, and in some instances a man 
with his wife and three or four children live in one room while 
the man is working day in and day out at his occupation. Those 
are the conditions“ which might be mentioned in connection 
with this language in section 3—not that they insist upon the 
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shipyards being operated as “closed shops,” but as to housing 
conditions and other conditions they have a right in many in- 
stances to complain. 


They have been doing nobly, as a general rule, in the great 


work in which they have been engaged, and we need them. We 
need every man we can get. It is estimated that in shipbuilding 
a man can build 10 tons a year. If we are going to build 6,000,000 
tons of ships this year, what does it mean? It means that 
600,000 men must be on the job. We have only about 260,000 
now. There are additional men who can be obtained, and who 
are ready to go, I think, to these yards as soon as they are 
ready to take care of them. In many instances the number could 
be increased three or four times if they only had the houses in 
which to put the men. Some mistake has been made in putting 
the plants in already congested and crowded industrial districts 
of the country. They probably ought to have been distributed 
more than they are distributed, because labor conditions and 
housing conditions and all those things which make for well- 
being and satisfaction of workers might be found more adequate 
than they are in particularly congested and crowded places as 
we find them to-day. But we can not say that the fact of our 
not having more ships on the ocean is because labor has not 
been loyal, or because the workers have not been here and 
willing to work. That is not the cause. 

Mr. President, I do not see any objection to section 3. There 
may be something in the suggestion, which I can not perceive, 
that it is an invitation to workers to agree not to work, in a 
bona fide purpose and plan to get better wages, or better hours, 
or better housing conditions; but it does not affirmatively author- 
ize or encourage that course. It simply says that that shall not 
be regarded as unlawful. Whether it is from an ethical or a 
moral or patriotic standpoint the right thing to do is another 
question. When it comes to dealing with this subject upon the 
grounds that have been suggested here, that is a matter that 
may have to be taken up at some future time; in other words, 
whether we shall ever reach the point in this country where we 
will undertake to conscript labor. It is one thing, the old saying 
is, to lead a horse to water, and another thing to make him drink. 
You do not necessarily get more output by forcing men to work 
than you would get otherwise; and in my judgment that is the 
very last resort that we ought to make. 

-We can adjust these matters without that course. We are 
proceeding to adjust them amicably, and every contract that is 
made now provides for the adjustment of these differences in the 
yarious Government operations. I think the difficulty will adjust 
itself. There will be no necessity for coming to conscription; 
and for that reason, and in order to make it plain that we are 
not attempting to come to that, I see no real objection to in- 
cluding section 8 in this report. 

As illustrating the attitude of labor, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a short article appearing in the Artisan, a labor paper 
published in Jacksonville, Fla. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 3 


DRAFTED FOR SERVICE. 


In this time of national peril, when in defense of our rights and lib- 
erties we, as a Nation, have been forced to enter the war against the 
German military autocracy, we are all drafted for service. 

Each and every one of us owes and must perform some patriotic work 
and duty in support of our country. Some of us are drafted for service 
in the Army or Navy, and are called upon to risk their lives in battle, 
striving to prevent our homeland from being subjected to the horrors 
of an invading foe. 

The success of our forces who go overseas will depend very largely 
upon the support we render them here at home. We must build ships 
to take them over. We must produce arms, munitions, and supplies. 
We must produce food supplies and conserve them so that our over- 
seas forces and oar allies may be fed. In short, we must all work for 
the war. The war is the chief business concern of each and every one 
of us and we are all drafted for service. 

If we are slackers in any way, we help the enemy to kill our own 
men. If any of our relatives or friends are killed because we have 
withheld the needed equipment or supplies, then their blood will be on 
the hands of those of us who have withheld our support. We can not 
escape our bgp ae A to those who are offering their lives for our 
protection. e must labor to produce the things that are needed, 
and we must curtail our own consumption in order that we may the 
better supply our soldiers and our allies. 

To prosecute the war with full national strength the Government 
must have first call for labor and materials for war purposes. Every 
workingman is drafted for service to do his part in producing war 
goods or in supporting war producers. He is also drafted for service 

n economizing- and saving in every possible way so as to lessen his 
own competition against our own vernment for labor and materials. 
The more unnecessary things are consumed the ‘ater the demand 
for labor and materials to reproduce them, and the less labor and mate- 
rials are available to the Government to prosecute the war. It is only 
by teaching the people to save and not to compete with the Government 
for labor and materials that we can put the whole strength of the 
Nation into this war. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it appears that the Senate 
is disposed to strike out section 3 as it appears in the report, 
which reads as follows: 


Sze. 3. That nothing herein shall be construed as making it unlawful 
for employees to agree together to stop work or not to enter thereon 
with the sole and bona fide purpose of securing better wages or conditions 
of employment. 

I believe that if it is stricken out of the report this Jaw will 
not stand for any length of time. I am perfectly satisfied that 
in the patriotic zeal that is stirring the Senators they are about 
to commit an act which they will be compelled to rescind. 

Strikes have been referred to, and they have taken place, and 
yet nearly all of those strikes were incited by I. W. W.’s, and 
Some of the very Senators who are now so patriotic in regard to 
compelling labor to work under any conditions on account of 
these strikes have been delaying the passage of this very 
espionage bill, which will do much to prevent those strikes. 

This bill, if section 8 is eliminated, is a bill for the conscrip- 
tion of labor, pure and simple. It would then say that no 
laborer could quit work if his action in so doing would interfere 
with the various plants and occupations mentioned in the bill. 
The language is plain and simple. If he does any act which he 
has reason to believe will interfere with the production or trans- 
portation of any of the materials named, then he is guilty under 
this act. I see that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sanrr] 
shakes his head. I will read the words: 

Or whoever, with reason t 
with, or obstruct the United States N 55 7a — N 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator has not read it all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did not think the Senator from Georgia had 
read it, and yet he is prepared to vote on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes; I have. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think there are several Senators here who 
have not read it, and yet they are prepared to vote on the motion 
to strike out section 8. It says that any man who has any 
reason to believe that he is interfering with the Government by 
his act is guilty of a crime. Now, no man can quit work in any 
of these occupations without knowing that that very act does 
interfere with the occupation in which he is engaged. It does 
not require a group of men to quit in order to constitute a crime. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. Just in the interest of accuracy, if the Senator 
had read on a line or two farther, I think he would have found 
the suggestion that I understood to come from the Senator 
from Georgia to be entirely correct. It says: 

Whoever, with reason to believe that his act may in ure, interfere 
with, or obstruct the United States or any associate nation in prepar- 
ing for or carrying on the war, shall willfully injure or destroy. 

He must not only have reason to believe that his act may 
injure or interfere with the United States in preparing for or 
carrying on the war, but that reasonable belief must be fol- 
3 by a willful attempt to injure or destroy material, and so 

orth. x 
‘ fe SMITH of Georgia. It must be done with the intent to 
njure. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggested to the Senator from 
Nevada that he had not read far enough, and I was just getting 
my copy of the report to call his attention to the exact language. 

Mr. PITTMAN (reading from sec. 2)— 

Or whoever, with reason to beliey 
with, or obstruct the United 8 „5 8 
ing for or carrying on the war, shall willfu ly injure or destroy, or shal! 
attempt to so injure or destroy, any war material, war premises, or war 
utilities, as herein defined, or, whoever, with intent to ure, interfere 
with, or obstruct the United States or an associate nation in repar- 
ing for or ete J on the war shall conspire to prevent the erection or 
production of such war premises, war material, or war utilities, shal 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprison 
not more than 30 years, or both. 

He is forbidden to willfully quit work with the intention to 
interfere with any of such occupations, having reason to believe 
that it will have that effect. 

Now, what is the result if section 3 is eliminated? The result. 
is simply this, and section 3 emphasizes that result: Under the 
ordinary rules of strikes when a body of men quit they do not 
accomplish their purpose by quitting. They accomplish their 
purpose by preventing other people from taking their places. 
That is wrong. That is prohibited in this act. But section 3 
simply says that a man may quit work, or a group of men may 
quit work, if it is for the purpose of benefiting their condition, 
even if it does injure the Government. 

Now, what do you want to say, you who want to strike out 
section 3? You want to say that a man can not quit work if it 
injures the Government, no matter how inhuman such work 
may be. Why? Because you want to strike out section 8. The 
only exception to the prohibited acts is that a man may guit 
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work himself, provided he does not try to prevent anyone else 
from working or in no other way attempts to interfere. Other- 
wise there would be no sense in section 3. 

Another thing: Senators talk about interfering with the ship- 
yards of this country. If this dealt solely with shipyards, or if 
it dealt solely with munition plants, then there might be some 
argument for striking out section 3; but it deals with practi- 
cally every occupation in the United States. Every man who is 
running a little manufacturing establishment in the United 
States is included under. the provision regarding “ material.” 
The product of nearly every mine is included under the head of 
material. Tell me this: How long would the employer be anx- 
ious for mediation if these men could not quit? Why is it that 
the employers to-day are willing to meet the laborers before a 
mediation board? It is because the men can quit. Take away 
from the employee the power to quit and you will find every 
employer in this country refusing to arbitrate the question of 
conditions or of wages. That must be apparent to everyone, 
We have provisions for mediation, but it is not compulsory. 
The employees are not bound by it. Take away from labor the 
right to quit and what protection have they against starvation 
wages and intolerable conditions? What control do you provide 
over the employer? Is there any punishment for the imposi- 
tion of starvation wages and death-dealing conditions? 

You are conscripting labor. Are you ready to conscript the 
employer? I am ready to conscript both of them, but I am not 
ready to conscript the employee and not conscript the employer. 
I am not willing to say to the employee, “If you quit work 
you will injure.the Government, and you will be guilty of a 
crime,” and not say to the employer, “ If you do not pay these 
men living wages and do not let them live under conditions that 
they can live under, you will be guilty of a crime.” I do not 
believe in having an act that works on one class of people and 
not on another class of people. 

All of us want to start up and hasten and expedite the manu- 
facture of materials in this country necessary for the conduct 
of the war, but why start in with the employee? Why not gu 
to the employer? Why not say, “ You are partially responsible 
for some of these rows; you are partially responsible for some 
of these strikes; and we say to you that we will not only fix 
wages and hours of labor, but we will fix the conditions under 
which they are required to work“? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. Is it not a fact that we have said to the employers 
engaged in work for the Government, or those in the line of 
Government work. that if they do not proceed with work to the 
full capacity of their plants we will take them over, if we 
choose, and operate them? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly we have said to the employers 
under the direct supervision of the Government that if they 
do not proceed to do this work we will take them over; yet in 
the same voice, by striking out section 3, you wish to say, “ You 
can work your labor as you see fit. for they can not quit.” 
You want to permit the copper mines to say to their employees, 
“You have got to work for a certain wage; you have got to 
work for a certain number of hours; you have got to work 
under certain conditions; and you can not quit as a body, because 
if you do quit it will shut down this mine, and if you shut down 
this mine you will be guilty of a crime.” That is exactly what 
this bill says. If you would deprive labor of its only protection, 
then, in the name of humanity, substitute some governmental 
protection in the same act. We need legislation that will make 
strikes not only impossible but unnecessary. Without section 3 
this legislation is not only inhuman but is crude beyond de- 
scription. 

I have never known such an outrage as this bill will be if you 
strike out section 3 of this conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 


RECESS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have been notified by some 
three or four Senators that they desire to speak on this subject. 
We can not finish the consideration of this report to-night; and 
therefore I am going to ask the Senate now to take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 52 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, April 10. 1918) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, April 11, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, April 10, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The-Rey. William Couden, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Holy Father, Thy presence envelops us as a cloud. We can 
not penetrate all that life may mean; we never know all the 
dangers from which we are protected nor see all the opportuni- 
ties which we might claim. But the mystery of our life in Thee 
is shot through with the light of never-failing love. We are 
amply blest. Yet with hope and faith in Thee we long for more. 
Teach us, dear Lord, to yield in all to Thee—to obey and trust, 
to sacrifice and wait, to work and rest. Dedicate to Thy purpose 
all our efforts and all that we hold dear. Continue Thy care and 
leading to each of us personally and to the needs of the world. 

To-day comes to us a list of names who in high service have 
given life for our national honor and welfare. God accept them. 
Christ receive them. Encourage the wounded. Succor those 
left to carry on the conflict and all who are to go. And comfort 
the mourning and anxious hearts back home. 

In this pregnant hour of histery, when we are as those whose 
eyes watch for the morning. make it clear to all who love Thy 
appearing in our country and in the nations of our allies that 
Thou art our God and our Father. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3980) to prevent 
interference with the use of homing pigeons by the United 
States, to provide a penalty for such interference, and for other 
purposes, 

COLLECTION OF SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for not exceeding one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and many Members of Congress have 
been very much besieged by letters from people who have sol- 
diers in the Army who have either died from natural causes 
or who have been killed. Shyster lawyers over the country 
have organized, as they usually do on occasions like this, to try 
to fleece these people out of a part of their insurance and a part 
of their compensation, trying to make them believe that it is 
necessary to employ a lawyer and pay him at least 10 per cent 
or something of that kind on the collection of their insurance 
and compensation. I desire to state that the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has reported a bill to stop that 
practice, and I desire to give notice, in order that they may know 
what is coming up, that I shall ask unanimous consent this 
morning for the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman state the number of it? 
á Mr. RAYBURN. Eleven thousand two hundred and twenty- 

ve. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
DowELL for one week, in order to take part in the liberty-loan 
campaign in Iowa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial inserted in the Recorp. It is from the New York 
American relative to the work of Secretary Daniels as Secretary 
of the Navy. There is a part of the editorial which is partisan, 
which I shall leave entirely out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
suggest that the proper medium for an editorial of that sort is 
the Official Bulletin. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10069, the 


river and harbor appropriation bill. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
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on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
river and harbor appropriation bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WatsH) there were—ayes 69, noes 1, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the river and harbor appropriation bill, with Mr. Byrns 
of Tennessee in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the rivers and harbors bill, of which the Clerk will read 
the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10069) makin . for the construction, re- 

ir, and preservation of cert public works on rivers and harbors, and 

or other purposes, 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Maryland: Continuing improvement 
and for maintenance, $300,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I haye spoken upon the Baltimore Harbor so often that I 
take it most Members here to-day know a great deal about the 
harbor of our great metropolis lying within 40 miles of the 
National Capital. 

Baltimore Harbor is composed of the Patapsco River, which 
is formed by the North and South Branches of that river. 
These branches rise in the central part of the State and the 
total length of the river is about 65 miles. Baltimore lies on 
the river, about 11 miles from the Chesapeake Bay. The river 
is only tidal for a few miles above the city. ‘There was a time 
when the river was navigable to Elkridge Landing, but that has 
long since filled up. The important portion of the Patapsco 
River lies below the city of Baltimore and there is a detached 
part of the channel 4} miles long into Chesapeake Bay—the 
Chesapeake Bay section opposite York Spit. The Curtis Bay 
section of the harbor is on the south side of the Patapsco River, 
about 6 miles southeasterly of the inner harbor. It is the 
mouth of Curtis Creek, in Anne Arundel County. This section 
of the harbor has been recently annexed by the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland to Baltimore, There is another section, known 
as Spring Gardens, which is really an extension or the Patapsco 
River into that part of the harbor known as Spring Gardens, 
and is about 4 miles long and half a mile wide. 

The river changes entirely at Baltimore. Above it is a flow- 
ing stream, sometimes not more than 200 feet wide, while below 
it is an arm or outlet to the Chesapeake Bay from 1 to 4 miles 
wide. The tide in the river is slightly over 1 foot—about 14 
inches. . 

When the United States Government began operations in the 
river there was a depth of 17-feet available at mean low tide. 
There were, of course, pockets which were deeper, but they 
availed nothing, inasmuch gs the greater portion of the river 
was only 17 feet deep. In Curtis Bay there was an available 
depth of 20 feet at mean low water when we got to it, but that 
required another channel, 

To-day there has been gradually appropriated sufficient sums 
of money to provide a channel 35 feet deep from the sea to 
Baltimore Harbor and into the harbor. York Spit Channel was 
dredged several years ago, but in the last few years, under a 
bill which I introduced, Congress provided $326,000 for the 
widening of it to make it more available for large ships. I will 
introduce here a statement showing that up to this time some 
$9,000,000 have been expended on those channels, which certainly 
shows effort on the part of Baltimore’s Representatives: 


Financial summary. 


Amount expended on all projects to June 30, 1917, exclu- 
sive of receipts from sales, etc., formerly included, 
amounting to $58.81: 


New work. $8, 764, 003. 40 


Maintenance ~--.-.--..--..---..---.~--.----~~ - 898, 761.12 
Total expended 2 9, 162, 764. 52 
Total appropriations to June 30, 1917_-.-..---------- 9, 553, 180. 00 


Fiscal year ondi: 
Jane . 


Expended for new 
S 
Expended for main- 
tenance...........- 


$59, $47.65 | $75,512.74 8220, 739. 76 


242, 681. 94 
Total expended. 42,681. 04 


iated or al- 


60,047.65 | 81,004.20 | 257,019.21 | 22,100. 71 


1 


—ͤ— ů³ũ qAUMũũPůꝶ kk õd/ Z 33ũ— 


July 1, 1916, balance unexpended -nmn 
June 30, 1917, amount expended during fiscal year, for 


$79, 097. 42 


TRAITOR NCO Soo e dre 42, 681. 94 
July 1, 1917, balance une: OT cai tte 8 36, 415. 48 
July 1. 1917, outstanding Habilltiss—.—'—— 1.ů 150. 60 
July 1, 1917, balance avallable 35. 265. 48 
Amount appropriated by river and harbor act approved Aug. 
Eg Wy peat Pa pee EI PUSS De Sa AT eee 354, 000. 00 
Amount ayailable for fiscal year ending June 30, 1918_____ 389, 265. 48 
—— 

Amount (estimated) required to be appropriated for comple- 

tion of existing project 2 — 8 am 626, 100. 00 
Amount that can be profitably expended in fiscal year end- 

ing. June 30, 1919) * : 

POR MSW r —U——Ä—:.. 200, 000. 00 
For maintenance. 100, 000. 00 
lll . ile 


At the last Congress the river and harbor bill carried a 
project for the Baltimore Harbor in the sum of $876,100, and 
appropriations were made in the bill of last year and this year 
toward carrying out that project. The amount of the appropria- 
tion carried in this bill, to wit, $300,000, is apparently small, 
but when we realize that we have a comfortable balance from 
the last bill, which will enable us to carry on the work without 
hesitancy and toward the completion of the project provided, we 
can not complain. 

This project provided for surveying, dcepening, and widening 
the channel into Spring Gardens to the Hanover Street Bridge, 
the dredging of a large anchor basin in the harbor opposite 
Fort McHenry, and the deepening and widening of Curtis Bay 
Channel into that section of the harbor. The improvement of 
the Patapsco River section, including York Spit, has been com- 
pleted and maintained by dredging under previous projects, 
so lat now we have a 35-foot channel from the city to the sea. 
Together with the harbor improvements made by Baltimore, 
we have 35 feet of water to the piers at Locust Point. 

When the work of dredging under this project of the last bill 
is finally completed, which will naturally take several years 
and perhaps more if the war continues, we wiil have a harbor 
second to New York alone on the Atlantic seaboard. 

We must not be content, however, with 35 feet of water when 
we realize the great draft of many boats which are now being 
constructed, especially when we realize that only last year we 
authorized the construction of several dreadnaughts 850 feet 
long, drawing 311 feet of water, and having a tonnage of 40,000 
tons. It might be possible with a 35-foot channel to get one of 
these boats in the harbor if in good condition, but if she Was 
injured it would require more than that amount of water. 

It is clearly apparent that unless we have more than 35 feet 
of water within the next 10 years we will be practically out of 
the running. New York has a project under way for a 40-foot 
channel, Norfolk likewise by virtue of its navy yard and dry 
dock has been authorized 40 feet, and only to-day by amend- 
ment a channel has been provided for Charleston, S. C., to her 
navy yard, at that place, of 40 feet. Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, it will be seen, in a few years will be practically out 
of the race as almost the only large seaports along the Atlantic 
which have not secured 40 feet. 

Philadelphia will no doubt obtain what she desires by virtue 
of its League Island Navy Yard, and it is strictly up to Balti- 
more, in order to keep in the running, to procure a 40-foot 
channel from the city to the sea. 

I have introduced a bill for this purpose, and while I shall not 
press it upon this committee to-day as an amendment, I hope 
and believe that the next rivers and harbors bill will at least 
contain a survey for that purpose. I wish to impress it upon 
the House and upon my people that Baltimore, in order keep 
astride with the other great cities, must have a 40-foot channel, 
and it will require constant effort and determination in order to 
procure it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is the gentleman advising his friends to send 
their shipments to Baltimore? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I advise everybody who wants a thing 
done quickly and cheaply to go to Baltimore. Baltimore at the 
present time has developed into a great shipbuilding center. All 
along the coast down to the Patapsco River are located great 
shipbuilding yards, The Bethlehem Steel Co. has developed a 
plant in which they are expending $50,000,000 in improvements 
and enlargements. As gentlemen know, the House recently ap- 
propriated some $50,000,000, $5,000,000 of which will be spent in 
building homes for workmen. The great Baltimore Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co, have extended their plant; they occupy a part 
of Fort McHenry Grounds, and have now gone on the other side 
of the fort, but outside, and developed another large plant. 
Along the banks of the Patapsco, below Curtis Creek, a ship- 
building company, with a capital of $3,000,000, has been incorpo- 
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rated and will be in operation I hope before long; in addition, 
numerous other plants have been established. 
Like Philadelphia, Baltimore has become a great shipbuilding 


center. Great ordnance warehouses are being built in Curtis 
Bay, across the harbor from Baltimore. So we are getting along 
pretty well in Baltimore, and I only wanted to call attention to 
the fact that we appreciate the $300,000 given us, which with the 
balance on hand enables us to continue work. There was an au- 
thorization of $876,100 altogether. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is evidently not complaining of 
the way that the committee has treated Baltimore? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; but I wish the appropriation could 
have been larger and more work done. There has not been much 
work done by the Government during the last year; but we 
make no complaint, for, as a rule, Congress has been fairly 
good to us; but every dollar spent at Baltimore has been of 
great advantage to the Government. I want to call the gentle- 
man's attention to the fact that I made a speech two or three 
years ago in favor of the new immigration station. That new 
station has enabled the Government to have one of the largest 
hospitals in the country for the treatment of the injured during 
this war. It has been turned into a hospital and, with other 
buildings, will have 2,000 beds. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not want the gentleman to misinterpret 
my question. I am with the gentleman because, like other 
Members, we realize that when the ‘gentleman goes for some- 
thing he is generally so persistent that they have to give it to 
him sooner or later, and the gentleman gets what he wants. 
He has a remarkable ability to present the merits of his propo- 
sition, and he never presents one to the House that does not 
possess merit, and for that reason the House is generally with 
him. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, we have to keep busy. The great 
western sections and the port of New York swallow up things. 
Only yesterday we provided for a 40-foot channel through Hell 
Gate for New York. I want to call attention to the fact that 
there are other ports on the seaboard besides New York that 
ought to have a 40-foot channel. There is Baltimore, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, and I shall ask in due time for a 40-foot 
channel for Baltimore. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Did the gentleman include Boston? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; I included Boston to-day and also 
in my remarks of yesterday. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas struck the nail on the head. Members 
of the House convey the impression that through their indi- 
vidual efforts they have something to do with the merits of the 
various propositions, If we could only get away from that view 
and understand that it is the merit of the proposition itself on 
a commercial basis for which we give these appropriations, 
it would be better. We have got to do that before we will 
ever get anything that will be fair to the country and fair 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

As to Baltimore and the necessities of that harbor, I do 
not wish to criticize the gentleman from Maryland IMr. LIN- 
TH ICU], for he is an excellent Member and looks after mat- 
ters connected with his district, but this appropriation was 
determined irrespective of his argument, and it ought to be 
determined irrespective of the argument of Members of the 
House. If not, it is unfair to other Members, and Congress 
ought not to give to those who are specially favored and present 
matters with especial persistency. They should not have any 
advantage over others. For that reason F speak. I do not 
think it is right that Members should assume that it is their 
individual effort which secures these appropriations. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I merely want to say that the reason I 
did not take up more time of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors during the formation of this bill is that the project 
at Baltimore for $876,000 had already been adopted. It was 
adopted last year, and there was no necessity for further proof, 
as it then became a continued proposition. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; it was unnecessary, because the committee 
has full knowledge of Baltimore Harhor, and it has given what 
she needs irrespective of the wishes of the gentleman. Now, 
the same is true of most of the harbors und ought to be of our 
navigable facilities, and I speak of this for fear a wrong im- 
pression may go out as to what influences the committee. It 
may, but it ought not. We ought to be governed entirely by the 
commercial needs. 

Mr PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit me 
to interrupt, I desire to say there is no formal amendment 
pending before the House and at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Maryland I would like to demand the 
regular order to proceed. 

Mr. PRICE. I rise, Mr. Chairman, more particularly to get 
some information from the chairman of the committee who 
reported this bill. I notice on page 4 there are about 25 
rivers and creeks in my district which carry a maintenance 
of $3,000. I would say this seems so small, so inadequate, for 
so many rivers that I simply wanted to know on what this esti- 
mate is based. 

Mr. SMALL. In reply to the gentleman I will say that the 
only item in that group for which an appropriation is recom- 
mended is the one for Wicomico River, where there is an esti- . 
mate for $3,000 for maintenance. As to all the other items in 
that group, no recommendation for an appropriation was made, 
either because the balance on hand was sufficient for the next 
fiscal year or because no money is needed for their mainte- 
nance. Take, for instance, Wicomico River. There is a bal- 
ance available there of $3,694, and this sum, together with the 
cash appropriation of $3,000 carried in this bill, was regarded 
as sufficient for the present year and the next fiscal year. 
Every dollar is appropriated for the group of items which was 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers as being required for 
their maintenance or improvement. 

Mr. PRICE. I understand, then, there is an unexpended bal- 
ance to take care of the maintenance of those rivers? 

Mr. SMALL. There is $60,000 altogether available for the 
group. 

Mr. PRICE. I simply wanted to clear that up because it 
seemed so small that I wanted to know whether they were 
properly provided for. 

Mr. SMALL. It is a perfectly proper inquiry on the part of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman thoroughly understands the 
importance of the rivers in this part of the country. This 
whole eastern shore of Maryland is cut up with rivers and 
creeks; in fact, it is the only means of transportation that many 
sections of that country have; and, in fact, two-thirds of the 
commerce of that section is carried on those rivers and creeks. 
I thank the gentleman for his information and am very glad 
he feels it is proyided for so adequately. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Norfolk Harbor and Channels, Va.: Continuing improvement, 
$1,540,000. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out line 20 on page 4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“improvement and for maintenance, including the channel to Newport 
News, $1,940,000,” so the paragraph as amended will read as follows: 
“Norfolk Harbor and Channels, Va.: Continuing improvement and for 
maintenance, including the channel to Newport sNews, $1,940,000.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, in the project for Norfolk Har- 
bor and channels are included, first, Norfolk Harbor, embracing 
the Elizabeth River; also the Southern Branch of that river, on 
which the navy yard is located, and the Eastern Branch and 
the Western Branch of Elizabeth River. Another project iu 
this group is Thimble Shoal Channel, while still another is the 
channel leading from Hampton Roads to Newport News. In 
the annual report of the Chief of Engineers recommendations 
of appropriation were only made for Norfolk Harbor in further 
continuance of the improvement of the deeper channel of 40 
feet to the navy yard and also for the Thimble Shoal Channel. 
No estimate was submitted at that time for the channel leading 
from Hampton Roads to Newport News. This additional appro- 
priation of $400,000 is for the maintenance and further im- 
provement of the channel to Newport News and is offered in 
response to a letter from the Chief of Engineers, which I will 
send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the letter will be read. 

There was no objection. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 8, 1918, 
Hon. Jonx H. SMALL 


Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, 

Mx Dran Mr. SMALL : I. Referring to the item on page 4 of the pend- 
ing river and harbor bil: for Norfolk Harbor and Channels, Va., I have 
the honor to state that information has just been received from the 
district engineer showing that werk is urgently needed on the Newport 
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News Channel for which no provision was made in the estimate as sub- 
mitted in the annual rep-rt for 1917. The existing project for this 
channel provides for a depth of 35 feet and widening the former project 
width of 400 feet to 600 feet. 

2. No allotment.to this channel was made from the appropriation of 
August 8, 1917, because the 40-foot channel to the navy was con- 
sidered more important, Similarly. in the estimates for the next fiscal 

ear it was deemed advisable to limit the funds to the work that could 
done on the channel to the navy yard, no special urgency for work 
on the Newport News Channel having appeared at that time. Re- 
cently, however, the local pilots’ association and the commander of the 
port of cmbarkation have reported that the largely increased use of 
this channei for war pu has developed its inadequacy to serve 
these needs. The district engineer concurs in their views and recom- 
mends that provision be made in this bill for widening this channel to 
the new project width of 600 feet. 

3. The de, estimated cost of this work was $279,000. The chan- 
nel has shoa however, since that estimate was made, and there has 
been a notable increase in prices, so that the district engineer now 
estimates the cost of this work at 000. In view of these condi- 
tions, it is recommended that the item for continuing improvement of 
Norfolk Harbor and Channels, Va., be increased from §1,540,000 to 


beads e truly, yours, FREDERIC V. ABBOT, 
Brigadier General, Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 
Mr. SMALL. Unless some further information is re- 
uested 
4 Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does this project for which the gentle- 
man has recommended an increase of $400,000 involve the im- 
provement of the channel to the Newport News training sta- 
tion, which the Government secured under authorization made 
last year? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes; it makes that accessible, including the 
great shipyard there and the supply depot. It is a very im- 
portant harbor for the shipment of supplies abroad to our ex- 
peditionary forces. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is virtually one of the important points 
for the embarkation of our troops going abroad. 

Mr. SMALL. Probably the most important save Philadelphia 
and New York. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand this additional appro- 
priation it is for the purpose of improving the channel leading 
up to the new naval station, which was secured by authorization 
of Congress last year? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is correct, and this is asked 
as a war exigency. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.: Continuing 
improvement, $500,000. 

Mr. SMALL Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 4 strike out the iod at the end of line 25 and insert 
in lieu thereof a colon and add the following words: “ Provided, That 
the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, make such minor changes 
in the location of the waterway as he may deem advisable in the 
interest of navigation.” 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I make this statement in con- 
nection with this amendment: The district engineer, in making 
a survey there, has decided that in the interest of economy in 
construction and maintenance there ought to be a slight devia- 
tion in the line as heretofore recommended in the report on the 
project. This amendment simply authorizes such slight devia- 
tion as may be necessary in the interest of economy and naviga- 
tion. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I will not attempt to oppose this 
amendment, because the item of $500,000 was offered in the 
committee and it was opposed there, and I am satisfied to let 
the committee's action stand. But I do wish to make this brief 
statement in reference to this project, which I have opposed in 
the past and which I do not believe to-day is of any commercial 
importance, particularly in war times. As I have stated in my 
minority report, the commerce has dwindled down forty-odd per 
cent within the last two years on this project. This $500.000 
proposed in the bill is to meet underestimates made by the Army 
engineers on this canal or waterway. And it ought to be under- 
stood that when these estimates are made and they are accepted 
so easily by the House we will ask what are the facts. Think 
of it, in just one year we are confronted with the fact that 
half a million dollars in underestimates by Army engineers has 
occurred on this waterway. The amendment seeks to have the 
Army engineers make changes if they choose. They are per- 
mitted to do that, I suppose, anyway. They have had before 
them various routes for years in order to determine where to 
send these barges up and down the coast and where to dig 
canals. I wish to call attention to the fact that here is an appro- 
priation of half a million dollars due to underestimates and mis- 
takes of the engineers in digging on this waterway along the 
Atlantic coast. But what are several millions of dollars for this 


part of the waterway? It will run over $6,000,000 when you put 
in these underestimates, and we do not know how many more 
underestimates we will have before it is completed. Bear in 
mind that within the last two years there has been 40 per cent 
loss in commerce, and yet as a war measure you are putting in 
half a million dollars. And this is only a small link in an inland 
waterway scheme that will reach many hundreds of millions of 
dollars as now proposed and is of no practicable commercial 
demand or use. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose 
the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], who 
moved to strike out the last word. 

I am in favor of the amendment and hope it will be adopted. 
I realize the gentleman from Wisconsin has made a fight for 
several years on what may be the canal items in this bill, and 
he has his reasons therefor. I have given him credit for a con- 
scientious desire to do his full duty in the House, but I ques- 
tion whether it can be truly said that the opening up of the 
inside waterways along the Atlantic coast at this time is not 
directly in the line of war necessity. With the facts staring us 
in the face that the railroads have been unable to carry the 
freight of the country and to meet the requirements of war, it 
has seemed to me to be close to suicidal to permit our inside 
waterways to remain inactive as they have been. 

It has been pointed out on this floor time und time again—the 
older Members know it well, but it may be repeated for the 
benefit of the new Members—that the inside waterways along 
the Atlantic coast need but a little digging ‘there and a little 
digging there to connect them up in one continuous chain along 
the coast—an inside water course safe from the dangers of the 
ocean, capable of carrying a barge traffic. and if suflicient denth 
be given capable of carrying vessels of war inside, protected 
from storm and free to moye about strategically a= they see fit. 

We do not build navy yards out on the ocean line. Neither 
do we build ships out in the ocean. We use inland areas for 
that purpose, and we must have inside passageways through 
which vessels may come and go. They are not constructed 
directly on the coast. They are constructed inside. 

I gave you yesterday the most notable example we have in the 
United States to-day of progress along an inside waterway when 
I referred to the Delaware River. But wonderful as has been 
the development along that river in recent years, it is limited 
in its capacity to relieve the Government at this time, because we 
have deliberately refused to open up connecting links that would 
make it serviceable to the country—South and North. Gentle- 
men look querulously at the map and say, “ You have got the great 
ocean to go upon.” But gentlemen fail to read in the newspapers 
in times of stress and storm in the winter season of barges that 
ought to be on inside waterways attempting to make the outside 
passage and going to the bottom, carrying human lives along 
with them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The canals are frozen. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin says canals are frozen. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not say that. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But there are other gentlemen 
from Wisconsin here besides the gentleman who spoke last. 
The gentleman [Mr. Starrorp], who dreams in terms of ice, 
comes from Milwaukee, where they need it in the familiar bey- 
erages they drink. But no one needs to remind even the school 
children of the United States that in certain periods of the year 
ice comes over the streams of the Northern States. No one need 
hurl into the face of the merest tyro the statement that canals 
and waterways and lakes will be frozen. Why, navigation on 
the Great Lakes, up yonder where the gentleman from Wisconsin 
lives, is impeded for long seasons during the year on account of 
ice, and the boats are held up in the harbors, whereas boats can 
continue to navigate the inside waterways south of Wisconsin, 
if you will only open up the courses. That simple truth needs 
no demonstration. 

One of the real hindrances to the progress of this war is the 
failure of this country to properly utilize and eperate the 
navigable waterways that the Lord has given it. Gentlemen 
remember well the coal shortage of a month ago. They re- 
member how congestion backed up against the port of New 
York. They were told then that if these waterways had been 
improved and these barge lines had been encouraged, the store- 
houses of the Nation might have been full at various points 
rather than at the one port of New York alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Gentlemen vote very prop- 
erly—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman from Wisconsin is boasting 
about the Lakes. Is it not a fact that navigation is safe on the 
canals while they are continuing to ‘drown people on the 
Lakes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the gentleman 
from Kansas has brought that to the attention of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, The gentleman cares only for life on the 
Great Lakes. I care also for human life along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I say again I was not re- 
ferring to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. The 
other gentleman from Wisconsin seems to be peculiarly amused 
when this question of saving life on the Atlantic seaboard 
arises. 

Mr. FREAR. Before our committee Col. Keller testified 
briefly as follows, and it is right in line with the gentleman's 
suggestion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
war proposition than this. 

Mr. FREAR. He says, on page 13 of the inland waterway 
investigation : 

The railroad freight rate per ton from the anthracite fields to 
Philadelphia, where that coal might be transshipped to barges and 
from Vhiladelphia going to Norfolk by water, is within 50 cents or 
thereabouts of the rail rate to Norfolk. 

Mr. Frear. What proportion of the haul? 

Col. KELLER. About a third. Now, then, that determines what the 
barge shall get. The man who is buying coal in Norfolk is willing to 
allow the barge only the difference between the railroad through rate 
to Norfolk and the railroad local rate to Philadelphia—that is, cents. 
The result is that the coal does not move by water. The barges have 
gone out of this coal business. This is the short-sightedness of the 
people. They do not fight against railroad rates when in normal times 
these rates favor the individual at the expense of the community. 
When things are abnormal, howeyer, these rates may militate against 
the individual as well and damage his Interests. e come back to 
the point that there is no prospect of large traffic on inland waterways 
until the rail situation is very radically revised. 

poet is the Army engineer who appeared before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the gentleman quoted 
that. I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if he agrees the 
canals have gone out of business and are not carrying coal in 
the manner indicated by Col. Keller? 

Mr. FREAR. There may be some canals that are carrying 
some coal, but I will read also in regard to the New York Barge 
Canal, if the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman has read 
enough for the purposes of the argument. The gentleman has 
rend far enough to prove what I am stating, that these very 
canals have been put out of business by the railroads, although 
they were built to serve the country at cheaper rates than the 
railroads were. The railroads did not encourage the canals. I 
will point to the Schuylkill Navigation Canal, which was put 
out of business, although it proposed to bring coal to the con- 
sumer for $1 cheaper per ton than it could be brought by rail. 
Yet the gentieman from Wisconsin insists that is not a good 
system, and although the railroads themselves to-day are plead- 
ing for the rehabilitation of the canals, he would not have them 
restored but would continue to impose these exorbitant rates 
upon the consumers of coal. I want no better illustration than 
that which the gentleman has presented. I will tell him that if 
we had a canal free of tolls between the Chesapeake and the 
Delaware Bays now there would probably not be railroad embar- 
goes on lumber from the South that is needed in the shipyards 
of the North. We would get that lumber up through the canals. 
We can not get it outside because our ships are commandeered. 
The schooners that used to carry it are out of business. Barges 
are not built for ocean-going traffic, and you refuse to permit the 
inside waterways to be used because you demand that the rail- 
roads shall be the sole carriers of the traflic of the country. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like to have the gentleman’s 
opinion on a lateral canal like the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
that brings coal down from Cumberland. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. Gentlemen have laughed 
at that proposition. They have sneered at the thought that we 
should utilize the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. It is not along that 
coastal chain that I have been advocating here, but it is one of 
the many feeders of that great inland trunk line, and would aid 
and be aided by it. Ifthe Chesapeake & Ohio Canal had not been 
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chloroformed by the railroads there would have been plenty of 
coal in Washington last winter, when the people of Washington 
were begging for coal. That is the fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for five minutes to 
respond to what the gentleman has said? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes. F 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman from Philadelphia dreams on 
this subject of inland waterways. He is at the head of an or- 
ganization that is urging generous appropriations for canals and 
inland waterways. He is present at all the waterway meetings 
and he derides and criticizes people who disagree with him upon 
this subject. Now, when it is pointed out to him, the absurdity 
of his own argument made upon this floor in regard to the ship- 
ment of coal on this very waterway, upon which we have put 
now over $3,000,000 on this short link, and we will put $100,- 
000,000, and far more than that, on this Atlantic coast water- 
way scheme—aye, a billion dollars, if you choose, if we get it 
deep enough to carry large vessels—with all these facts submit- 
ted to him by the Army engineers, he says that we are glad of. 
failure of usefulness, or substantially that; that that is the po- 
sition we assume. It is not. 

The fact is, I fear, that the gentleman is taking up a nar- 
row-minded view on this inland-waterway proposition. We 
have got to change the rates of the railroads befcre traffic will 
seek the canals. I have insisted upon it while he has remained 
silent. Why does he not go before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? Why does he not go before Mr. McAdoo or some- 
body else on this proposition? 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yleld? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have gone before Mr. Me- 
Adoo, and am happy to say that Mr. McAdoo has promised to 
utilize the waterways wherever they can be utilized to advan- 
tage. 

Mr. FREAR. I hope that is true. I have seen the gentle- 
man’s picture repeatedly in publications along the vicinity of 
the canal, wherever he makes his appearance and conducts his 
investigations. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not that show the de- 
mand for this improvement on the part of the people in those 
localities? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman, with his charming personality, 
is sure to get this publicity. I am discussing coal, and I am 
showing, Mr. Chairman, that, notwithstanding all the millions 
of dollars that we have put into this waterway, the Army engl- 
neer, in whose judgment you are so frequently asked to give 
confidence, says there is nothing in it. He says that coal barges 


are withdrawn because we can carry coal cheaper by rail on ac- 


count of the 50 cents per ton allowed for differential. That is 
the reason. It is useless to put millions of dollars into these 
waterways, as we are now doing, unless we have some intelli- 
gent idea of the way to utilize them. The same thing applies 
to the Mississippi River, on which we have appropriated 5170, 
000,000. What is the use in wasting millions of dollars on the 
Mississippi River when we have no commerce on the Mississippi 
River? Col. Keller is a very able engineer and he has a very 
intelligent understanding of the situation, in my view. He says 
you have got to raise rates on the railroads if you are to utilize 
these waterways. : 

We have disclosed and brought it home to you how much w. 
have appropriated. We have appropriated for three rivers 
$250,000,000, for the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio, with a 
small commerce which has decreased materially since so-called 
improvements were begun. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understood you to quote the engineers as 
saying you have got to reach the railroad rates before you can 
utilize these streams. That means you have got to reduce 
railroad rates? 

Mr. FREAR. No. You have got to raise the rates so that it 
will make it possible for waterways traffic to exist. They have 
done it in Germany. The reason why they have made it suc- 
cessful in Germany is because the Government controls both 
railways and waterways. 

Mr. SLAYDEN,. Is not that success partly due to the fact 
that certain classes of freight, where expedition is not essen- 
tial, are carried on the waterways? Is not that true of bulky 
freight and the cheaper freight? à 

Mr. FREAR. I would like to explain to the gentleman in 
detail what occurs practically oniy on one river in Germany, 
namely, the Rhine, where river commerce is over 30,000,000 
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tons annnully; und the conditions there are so entirely different 
from these on ung streams we have in this country that it is 
almost impossible to duplicate them, except where the Govern- 
ment hus control of rivers and railways, in order to force 
certain commerce onto the rivers by raising the railway rates. 
That is about the ouly way we can do it, and, as the gentleman 
says, it is for a certain class of heavy traflic—ore, coal, and 
bulk freight. Of course, on the Rhine River the coal is at 
the opposite end of the stream than on our own rivers. The 
mountains furnish, through snows, some moisture the yeur 
round. With us, on the Mississippi and other rivers, in the 
summer time the waterways are practically useless and largely 
unused the year round, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Canals are not. 

Mr. FREAR, But the expense of the canalization system is 
too great. We have put $59,000,000 into the Ohio River appro- 
priations already for canalization and the commerce is not as 
great as it was before we began the improvements. On the 
Brazos River, down in the gentleman’s own country, and on the 
Trinity River, into which they have put three or four million 
dollars, there is no tonnage whatever. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, But the improvements have not been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. FREAR. No; and if we put in as much as $12,000,000, 
as we have on the Black Warrior River, the Army engineer 
says, in effect, in this report that it is useless, that you can not 
compel people to build boats to carry the commerce or to float 
commerce when railway facilities are so superior. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not want the money spent on streams 
where navigation can not be developed. 

Mr. FREAR. I am satisfied the gentleman does not, and 

does not, and if we will give intelligent study to this 
question I think we will come to a realization of the fact that 
it is a misuse of the money to make such appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to be left in the 
attitude before the House of urging appropriations for streams 
where it is not possible to ever develop navigation; but in my 
travels I have observed that the canals and streams are enor- 
mously used, in Belgium, for example, and in Holland, and in 
some places in Germany, and in France, too. I believe that 
there are certain classes of freight that will be transported by 
water whenever there is an opportunity to do so. 

Now, as to the Brazos and the Trinity, I do not know whether 
it is possible to make those streams fit for navigation. That 
is out of my line of study and investigation. I am compelled to 
accept the professional opinion of people who are trained in 
such matters. But it is not quite fair for my friend to cite the 
present amount of commerce on those rivers in connection with 
his argument, because neither of those projects has been com- 
pleted. Of course, commerce has not been built up since the 
undertaking was initiated to increase the navigability of those 
streams. His argument would be strong enough if the work on 
those streams had been finished and no commerce developed, 
but now it is not finished, and so there is no strength in his 
argument. That is all I have to say about that. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is particularly opposing this improve- 


ment. 

Mr. FREAR. I am not, and I ask to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMALL. But, for the sake of accuracy, I am sure the 
gentleman from Wisconsin would like to be informed as to the 
commerce on this section of the Norfolk-Beaufort waterway, 
from Norfolk to Albemarle Sound. There was a decrease of 
only 47,848 tons in 1916 from the previous year, or a decrease 
of only 9 per cent in tennage. Or the contrary, there was an 
increase in the value of the commerce of $404,661 for the same 
period. I have made the calculation, and I am sure the gentle- 
man would like to have the facts correctly stated. 

Mr. FREAR. I quoted from page 542 of the 1917 report of 
the engineer that the loss in commerce between 1913 and 1916 
was 45 per cent. Is that statement correct? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will understand that between 
Norfolk and Albemarle Sound there are two waterways. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman includes the inland waterway 
via Dismal Swamp Canal? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. The United States have purchased the 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal route and the same is now under 
improvement in accordance with the report of the engineers. 

Mr. FREAR. ‘That explains the discrepancy, This is from 
the report. 

Mr. SMALL. One of these waterways has been taken over by 
the Government and -is under improvement, and while it is 
under imprevement it can be used very little. The bulk of the 
commerce still has to go through the privately owned water- 


way, on which tolls are charged. an! it is fair to compile the 
commerce on both the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal and the 
Dismal Swamp Canal, because beth have the same termini—that 
is to say, both extend from Norfolk to Albemarle Sound. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. . Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We all realize that this project is very 
dear to the heart of the gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
SMALL], as it is, of course, to the gentleman from Philadelphia, 
who is the perennial president of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association. I would like to inquire of the gentleman as 
to whether he can inform the House ef the character of the 
tonnage on this inland waterway and the ton-miles of the traffic 
that is carried on it? 

Mr. SMALL. In answer to that I will say that it is all 
through commerce. It passes the entire distance through. 
None of it is local in the sense the gentleman has in mind; that 
is to say, going a few miles. It is all through commerce, and it 
is of a diversified character, consisting of coal, fertilizers, gaso- 
line, agricultural products, forest products, grain, merchandise, 
and miscellaneous articles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the total tonnage is how much? 

Mr. SMALL. The total tonnage for 1916. the last figures we 
have, was 524.475 tons, at a valuation of $15,082,097. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the character of the vessels used in the carriage of this 
tonnage, whether they are steam propelled? 

Mr. SMALL. The larger part of the transportation is in 
barges, but a substantial part is also carried in freight steamers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the project, the recom- 
mended depth is 9 feet. z 

Mr. SMALL. No; it is 12 feet, with a width of 90 feet at the 
bottom and a width of 150 feet at the top. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Other than the gentleman from the eight- 
eenth ward of Philadelphia, the distinguished president of the 
Inland Waterways Association, is there any thought of making 
an inland waterway deep enough so as to have it possible to 
transport men-of-wer? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point 
of order. I do not want to have the gentleman’s words taken 
down, but I ask if it is permissible to refer to a Member in 
the first person? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if I have any time remaining I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My point of order is that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is violating the rules in referring 
to his colleague in the first person. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to take exception to 
the position of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the president of the Inland Waterways Association. I have 
not, as the report of the proceedings will show, referred to any 
gentleman, not even the illustrious gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, in the first 
person. I have referred to him always in the third person. I 
would not magnify the ego by referring to him in the first per- 
son. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I accept the humble apology 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I now apologize to the House for having com- 
mitted an error in respect to the gentleman from Wisconsin, to 
whom I referred a little while ago. When I spoke of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin as having paid little attention to water- 
ways I was referring to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp], who usually is very accurate in other matters, But 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], coming with special 
force to the aid of his colleague, entered tne fray and seemed 
to take to himself the suggestion that I had reflected upon him, 
I have observed in the list of Members from Wisconsin that 
there is more than one Member from Wisconsin in the delega- 
tion, and several of them are of considerable prominence in this 
House, so that when reference is made to,any one of them 
perhaps it would be better, the rules permitting, to designate 
them by name. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman suy that as far as the 
delegation from Pennsylvania is corcerned, and particularly 
when matters pertaining to the city of Philadelphia are under 
consideration? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With humble apologies to my 
collezgue I admit that there are gentlemen in the Pennsylvania 
delegation who do their best for their country and their State; 
in fact, all of them do, as I assume that all ef the gentlemen 
from Wisconsin do. The trouble is that when a Member refers 
to “the gentleman from Wisconsin“ a large part of the delega- 
tion rises with one accord. [Laughter.] > 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] mistook my 
reference to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] as 
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having reference to him. Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Frear], to whom I did not refer, indicated that the gen- 
teman. from Pennsylvania sometimes, because of his en- 
thusiasm for wa 8, became abusive. That statement 
ought not to stand without contradiction. 

I have never been abusive to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
I have been lenient to the gentleman from Wisconsin. I have 
been observant of his weaknesses. I have seen that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is fair up to a certain point, and then 
stops without ascertaining all the facts. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin says the gentleman from Pennsylvania gets his 
picture in the papers along the Atlantic coast, but the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin gets display headlines in the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr. FREAR. May I inquire of the gentleman when this 
occurred? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have observed that when the 
gentleman makes a spectacular speech on the floor it appears 
the next morning in the Chicago Tribune, and as that paper 
has a wide circulation throughout the State of Wisconsin I 
assume that a Wisconsin speech in the Chicago Tribune is good 
for home consumption. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman will agree with me when I say 
that the Chicago Tribune, of all the papers in this country, has 
helped defeat or modify some of the bad river and harbor bills 
in the pust, and that was done on its own motion, and it has 
been a matter of national concern. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has encouraged the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin to go on and make his statements about 
eastern projects and projects elsewhere. It has given encour- 
agement through display headlines. That may be “ accord- 
ing to Hoyle“; gentlemen in Congress are permitted to do that 
sort of thing if they want to. There are gentlemen on the 
other side of the House who come in suddenly and make spec- 
tacular speeches about their colleagues and then rush off on the 
lecture platform. But other gentlemen are content to make 
speeches about waterways, waste, and extravagance, and they 
get the headlines in the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. BRITTEN. In reply to my good friend from Texas [Mr. 
Hace], I would like to say that there is probably not one man 
in the House who is here oftener or who spends more time in 
the House than the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, There is another case of mis- 
taken personality. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I have called the attention of the 
House to the fact that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] has ignored the report of the Army engineers. He has 
never replied to it. he can not reply to it, because it is so con- 
vincing in itself. It says that the barges along this canal have 
been withdrawn because coal can not be shipped profitably. 

As to the further suggestion in regard to the proposition that 
we have here—this waterway—I have not made a motion to 
strike it out, although, as I have shown, $500.000 additional cost 
was occasioned through the mistake of engineers, and, as I said, 
every coal barge has been withdrawn. No coal has been shipped 
notwithstanding the enthusiastic promises of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and 1 shall continue to stand here and explain 
what these facts are, supported by the Army engineers’ reports, 
which he has heretofore generally accepted. I have no personal 
feeling in regard to the matter, but I shall not permit myself to 
be misrepresented. 

Mr. MADDEN rose, 

Mr. SMALL. Can we not have a vote upon this amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to make a speech upon it. 

Mr. SMALL. Then I ask unanimous consent that at the end 
of five minutes all debate upon the paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed, 

Mr. MADDEN. And I ask that that be made 10 minutes. I 
modify the request to make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon the pending paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 5 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] modifies that request and 
asks unanimous consent that debate be closed in 10 minutes, 
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Mr. SMALL, The gentleman himself to consume that time? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I aecept the modification. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois that he may proceed for 10 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we are considering the item 
on page 4, lines 24 and 25: 

Waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.: Continuing 
improvement, $500,000, 

According to the minority views. this $500,000 indicates an 
underestimate of the cost of the improvement, and the minority 
of the committee make this statement, which is published on 
page 12 of the minority views: 

A proposed inland-waterway project along the Atlantic coast and 
Gulf that canalizes marshes, sounds. creeks. and dry land, at a possible 
expense to the Government of from $100,000, to ten times that 
amount, depending on depth, is being vigorously urged 0 Congress 
and upon war boards as a war measure. This bill contains $500,000, 
because of mistaken estimated expense on one on of a canal or 
waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort. After appropriations of $3,244,400 
to June 30, 1917, in addition to the half million dollars of underesti- 
mati $2,397,180 more will be required for this canal waterway that 
lost per cent of its small commerce between 1913 and 1916, accord- 
ing to page 542 of the 1917 Engineers’ report. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina, in 
charge of the bill, if the statement in the minority views which 
I have just read is true? I do not pretend to know the facts. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, à short time ago, while perhaps 
the gentleman was diverted—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not present. 

Mr. SMALL. I stated in reply to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear] in effect that that statement was erroneous, 
and I explained why it was. As a matter of fact, there has 
been u falling off of only about 9 per cent, the decrease being 
47.848 tons, while there has been an increase in valuation of the 
commerce of $404,661. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that the total tonnage, according to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, has fallen off 9 per cent, while 
the value of the tonnage which passes through the canal has 
increased. 

Mr. SMALL. More than $400,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
say? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the facts are just as stated 
here, taken from the official report, and the explanation of the 
chairman of the committce is that part of this commerce which 
he counts in goes around by an inland canal not owned by the 
Government. 

Mr. Sr ALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes; I want to get at the facts. 

Mr. SMALL. This matter has been explained quite often, 
but I am sure the gentleman will not object to its being ex- 
plained again. The first section of the waterway from Norfolk 
to Beaufort Inlet under improvement is that section from Nor- 
folk to Albemarle Sound. There are two waterways from 
Norfolk to Albermarle Sound, one known as the Albermarle 
& Chesapeake Canal route and the other as the Dismal Swamp 
route, both having the same termini. 

And, therefore, in taking into consideration the commerce 
between the two termini you must of necessity consider the 
commerce upon both. Now, the engineers recommended taking 
over the Albermarle & Chesapeake route. During the con- 
struction of that section along the Albermarle & Chesapeake 
Canal route naturally navigation has been obstructed and there- 
fore not so large a commerce now goes through the Government- 
owned waterway as upon the other privately owned waterway; 
but when the Government’s own waterway is completed, which 
will probably be by the end of the year, then all the commerce 
will go through the Government-owned and free waterway; so 
the figures I gave as to commerce represented the commerce 
upon both of those waterways, both the Government-owned and 
the privately owned, both having the same termini. When the 
public waterway from Norfolk to Albermarle Sound is com- 
pleted all the commerce will use this route because it is free 
and will have ample depth and width. In the meantime, in 
estimating the commerce, it is only fair to combine the com- 
merce on both routes. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that while the gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes a charge in this report, and this charge I understand is 
based on the report of the engineers of 45 per cent 

Mr. SMALL. Of the Government-owned waterway, only one. 

Mr. MADDEN. That 45 per cent of the tonnage on the 
Government-owned waterway has been lost. The gentleman 
from North Carolina states there was a decrease only of 9 per 
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cent of the combined tonnage on both waterways in 1916 from 
the previous year. Is that right? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, I assume we pay tolls on the privately owned 
waterway? : 

Mr. SMALL. That is true, because the Government-owned 
waterway is under improvement and can not be used by loaded 
barges and steamers. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was constructed before we began to appro- 
priate the money, I assume, or it would not have been carrying a 
larger tonnage than now. 

Mr. SMALL. I will say this route selected by the Govern- 
ment of the United States—the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
route—had deteriorated while the other one had been better 
maintained. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman means the privately owned 
waterway has been better maintained? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. : 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Assuming both statements are correct, notwith- 
standing there is a loss of tonnage of 9 pér cent? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that is true. That is the very best 
statement that can be made—that there is 9 per cent loss of 
tonnage, regardless of whether you carry through one or two 
waterways. 

Mr. FESS. That is the point. 

Mr. MADDEN. If you make the calculation on the one which 
is owned by the Government of the United States, and upon 
which we have already expended $3,244,000, and upon which 
we expect to expend, in addition thereto, 52.397.800, we have 
lost 45 per cent, and added to those two items we still have 
$500,000 proposed to be expended through authority of the 
pending law, which is an addition to the two items I have 
named; so we will still find ourselves in the position of having 
expended over $6,000,000 to bolster up a constantly decaying 
public institution. Now. my theory is that in the expenditure 
of public money we ought to have in mind the development for 
which the money is being expended; that we ought not under 
any circumstances to expend these vast sums where the evidence 
is clear we are spending the money on an obsolete institution. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be delighted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much money does the 
gentleman say has been spent? 

Mr, MADDEN. Three million two hundred and forty-four 
thousand dollars, June 30, 1917. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And how much is to be ex- 

nded? 

Air. MADDEN. Two million three hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand eight hundred dollars, in addition to the $500,000 
herein authorized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That large sum of money 
having been spent on work that is still under construction, 
would the gentleman stop here and waste all that has been 
done? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will illustrate. I recall very clearly a case 
where I installed a large amount of machinery whieh cost about 
$500,000. It was up-to-date machinery on the day it was in- 
stalled. I discovered after the installation of this machinery 
that it did net produce the results which it was intended to pro- 
duce when the investment was made. It was thought wise to 
scrap that machinery and substitute other machinery that would 
produce the desired results more economically. It was scrapped, 
the new machinery was installed, and the economy anticipated 
resulted from the change, If private interests will do such 
things, why should the Government not do likewise? Waste of 
money on obsolete facilities is never justified, not even out of 
the country’s Treasury. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALE]. 

The guestion was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Waterways between Charleston and Alligator Creek (opposite Me- 
Clelianville), S. C.: For maintenance, including branch to Morrisons 
Landing, 85.000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask a question of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, or some member of it, in reference to this item of $5,000 
for the mainténance of branch to Morrisons Landing, which 
landing is apparently on a waterway between Charleston and 
Alligator Greek, opposite McClellanville. What sort of branch 
is this, a canal or a river? 

Mr. SMALL. That is through a natural waterway 47} miles 
long. I will say to the gentleman that the project provides for 
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a channel 4 feet deep at mean low water and 60 feet wide—I am 
reading from the report of the Engineers, page 638—60 feet 
wide at bottom between Charleston and a point opposite Me- 
Clellanville, with a branch channel of the same dimensions to 
Morrisons Landing in McClellanville. The gentleman will find 
also on page 637, at the bottom, under commercial statistics, 
that this waterway while carrying comparatively a small ton- 
nage occupies a very important relation to the local commerce 
of that section. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, I understand $12,000 has been expended 
by way of maintenance upon this branch during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1917? 

Mr. SMALL, The amount expended during last year was 
$12,179, which was expended in dredging—the gentleman will 
find on page 638, under the paragraph entitled “Operations 
and results during the fiscal year —in dredging and restoring 
the branch channel leading to McClellanville, which had been 
filled as the result of an unusual storm on July 15, 1916. 
Dredging was also done to restore, as fully as practicable, 
project dimensions in the channel at Salt Pond Creek, Santee 
Pass, Grays Bay, and Sewee Bay. The total amount expended 
was as I have stated. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. Chairman, a further inquiry. I 
notice in this project, and a great many others of probably simi- 
lar character, that it requires a great number of appropriations 
of larger and smaller sums each year for maintenance. Why 
can not these small connecting links in these inland waterways 
be so constructed or so improved that the cost of maintenance 
will be reduced? In other words, why can not we make a lump- 
sum appropriation of $50,000, or more, if necessary, to so dredge 
out or repair or reconstruct these small creeks or rivers of not 
very great depth in a way as to not require this constant appro- 
priation for maintenance? Can the gentleman explain what 
there is peculiar about it? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has asked a very pertinent aud 
appropriate question. The matter of maintenance of channels of 
necessity varies, dependent upon the physical conditions. Take 
a channel, for instance, that is dredged 100 feet wide and 10 
feet deep through a body of water a mile or 5 miles wide, and 
the gentleman will understand that through wave action or 
other action of the water there is of necessity a certain erosion 
on the side of the dredged channel into the channel itself, and 
the only way it can be removed is by annual dredging. Now, 
the stability of a channel depends also on the character of the 
soil. A sandy channel erodes very easily and fills up. Rather 
strange to say, a channel composed of mud is more stable than 
one of sand, as I understand it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like just one minute 
more in which to answer the question, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the time will be ex- 
tended one minute. 

Mr. SMALL. Of course, with a bottom of clay the channel 
is even more stable. Where the channel is sufficiently narrow or 
where it is an artificial channel, and erodes or shoals or fills 
up, there the channel can be maintained by the process of revet- 
ment. But that is only practicable where the channel is narrow 
and only embraces the limits of the navigable channel itself. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what is done with 
the dredged material? Is it piled upon the banks, or is it de- 
posited in other portions of the creek or shallow bay? 

Mr. SMALL. Now, where the material is soft the dredging is 
usually done by hydraulic dredges, and the material is carried 
by pipes to the side of the stream and deposited. . 

Mr. WALSH. Now, could not this annual maintenance ex- 
pense and work be dispensed with if, instead of dredging that 
channel through the little bay or creek, 4 or 6 feet deep, a 
channel was cut through to a depth of 15 feet or 20 feet? And 
the washing in would probably continue to a certain extent, 
but it would result in sloping down the sides and would not 
shoal up the channel to such an extent. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has asked a question which is 
rather one of engineering, but I doubt as a practical proposition 
whether Congress would be willing to authorize a greater depth 
than is necessary for existing commerce for the purpose simply 
of preventing the filling of channels. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Charleston Harbor and Channels, S$. C.: Continuing improvement 
and for maintenance, $110,000, 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. ; 
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The Clerk rend as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 5, strike out the perlod at the end 
of line 21, and insert in lieu thereof a colon and add the per tabi 
“For improvement to provide s channel 40 feet deep and 1, 
wide, extending from the sea to Charleston Navy Yard, $1,500,000: 
Provided, That this work shall not be undertaken until the proposed 
new dry dock at this navy yard. carrying a th of 40 feet of water 
ever the blocks, has been authorized; in all, $1,610,000." 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I might make this preliminary 
statement: When the Naval appropriation bill was recently re- 
ported to the House it contained a provision authorizing the 
eonstruction of a very large dry dock at the navy yard at 
Charleston, carrying a depth of 40 feet over the blocks. The 
Naval appropriation bill authorized a further improvement of 
Charleston Harbor to a depth of 40 feet. Of course, if a dry 
dock is constructed of the dimensions I have ‘specified, the fur- 
ther deepening of the harbor is absolutely essential for the 
utilization of the dry dock. That matter came to the attention 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and we brought it to 
the attention of the Secretary of War, accompanied with this 
statement of the committee, that the War Department had 
jurisdiction over the improvement of all harbors and channels 
for the purpose of navigation, whether that navigation was by 
vessels of commerce or by vessels of war, and that the Navy 
Department did not have jurisdiction; further, that the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors had jurisdiction of such improve- 
ments and the Committee on Naval Affairs did not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The naval bill, as I understand the gentle- 
man, provides an appropriation to deepen the harbor surround- 
ing the dry dock? Is that right? 

Mr. SMALL. That is a different piece of work from deepen- 
ing the channel. e 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that. I am leading up to what 
E want to say. Provision has already been made in the naval 
bill for deepening the harbor at the dry dock and surrounding 
the dry dock. Is that right? 

Mr. SMALL. That is in the naval bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, if the expenditure is made as provided 
in the naval bill, the harbor will have a depth of 40 feet. Is 
that right? 

Mr. SMALL. No. Has the gentleman been to Charleston? 

Mr. MADDEN. The harbor itself 

Mr. SMALL. The navy yard is on the Cooper River, and, in 
fact, most of the harbor of Charleston is on the Cooper River. 
I can not tell the gentleman at this moment the distance from 
the navy yard to the sea. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is about 6 miles. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, this proposition is to give a depth of 40 
feet from the navy yard to the sea. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I know. The point I wanted to have 
the gentleman tell me is this: If the expenditure is made as 
recommended by the Committee on Naval Affairs 

Mr. SMALL. For the dry dock? 

Mr. MADDEN. For the dry dock and the surrounding 
water, there will be a depth of 40 feet there, presumably for 
the purpose of building ships with 40-foot draft or repairing 
ships that have 40-foot draft. Now, the proposition of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors is to supplement what the 
Naval Committee proposes to do by deepening the entrance to 
the dry dock from the sea, so that facilities will be afforded 
for the passage of ships from the sea to the dry dock and from 
the dry dock out to sea? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman's statement is correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that there would not be any use in ex- 
pending the money recommended by the Naval Committee unless 
the House also authorized this expenditure to supplement it. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SMALL, The gentleman is correct in that. Now, may 
I send up to the desk and have read a communication from 
the Secretary of War recommending this amendment to the 
bill as a war measure? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: š 

Washington, April E 
Hon, Joun H. SMALL, ees ABT}, ee: 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 


Dunar Im: Referring to your letter of April 1, 1918, and prlor cor- 
ri ndence conce: g the proposed foot channel at rleston. 
S. C., for which an item is included in the pending naval appropriation 
bill, 1 have the honor to state re I have received a letter from the 

t, 


the pro; construction of a dry dock at nay: rd, lesto. 
8. . ca g a depth of eater: of 40 feet over the’ blocks, will — 
n of a channel having a depth 


width of 1,000 feet extending 


at mean low water and a deep 
water beyond the jettles to a point on the Cooper River opposite the 


resent naval dry dock at the navy yard, and requesting that inasmuch as 

his proposed dredging is a — — coming under the jurisdiction of 
the War rtment, an item for this work be recommended, by this. 
department for inclusion in the river and harbor bill. 


ror 9 this work. The Secretary of the Navy states, however, 


the desired channel shall be complete: 
for comptetion of the dock. The time available has not been sum- 
cient to permit any revision of the above-estimate of cost for this work; 
but this is not essential at this time as an initial appropriation 
cover the prosecution of the work for the first year, and the necessary 
surveys can then be made with a view to submitting a revised estimats 
of cost at the next session of Congress. It is believed that an appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 should be made now for this purpose contingent 
upon the authorization of the proposed dock. 

In compliance with the request of the Secretary of the Navy, it 
is, therefore, recommeaded as a war measure that the item for Charies- 
ton Harbor and Channels, S. C., on page 5 of the pending river and 
harbor bill be amended to read as follows: 

“Charleston Harbor and Channels, S. C.: Continuing improvement 
and for maintenance, $110,000; for e Steg See age to provide a channel 
40 feet deep at mean low water and 1,000 feet wide, extending from the 
sea to the rleston Navy Yard, $1,500,000: Provided, That this work 
shall not be undertaken until the proposed new er. dock at this navy 
yard, carrying a depth of 40 feet of water over the blocks, has been 
authorized; in all, $1,610,000.” 

Benepicr Crow 


Very respectfuluy, ELL, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Let me just make this statement, and then I 
will yield. This authorization by the proviso does not become 
effective unless Congress shall hereafter authorize the dry dock,. 
It is obvious that if the dry dock is authorized, the channel 
ought to be provided, and this is the committee, and this is the 
place in which to authorize the deepening of the channel to cor- 
respond with the dry dock if it shall be authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Just half a minute. We have already provided 
40 feet to the New York Navy Yard. We have provided 40 feet 
to the Norfolk Navy Yard. We are providing 35 feet to the 
League Island Navy Yard at Philadelphia, and now we are 
simply authorizing this 40-foot channel to the proposed dry 
dock at Charleston if it shall be authorized. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman coincide with the statement. 
in this letter that this should be acted upon favorably as a war 
measure, and does he refer to the present war? 

Mr. SMALL. It is a war measure in that it refers to war 
activities of the Government, to wit, the Navy Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, has the chairman of the 
committee finished with his argument? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. The gentleman wishes recognition in his 
own right? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. I desire to oppose the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 


This amendment now before the House has a peculiarly 
strategic position. It is the initial expenditure for a $5,000,000 
channel to the Charleston Navy Yard. During my short term in 
Congress the Charleston yard has repeatedly endeavored to get 
recognition as a deep-draft vessel location from Congress and 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs without success. Attempts 
have repeatedly been made to make a big battleship yard out of 
the Charleston yard. By “a big battleship yard” I mean a big 
ship-construction yard, which it is not; and when the chairman 
of the committee having this bill in charge says we have pro- 
vided a 40-foot channel to the New York yard, and we have 
provided a 35-foot channel to the Philadelphia yard, and we 
have provided a 40-foot channel to the Norfolk yard, he is re- 
ferring to big construction yards, yards capable of dismantling 
a battleship. The Charleston yard can not do that if it had 
a million feet of water. 

This movement is just in-line with one that was made a cou- 
ple of years ago to extend and enlarge certain berthing piers 
down there, which were originally intended for destroyers, with 
a view to making them big enough and strong enough to berth 
a battleship. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would like to ask if it is the intention of 
the Naval Committee, through the Navy, to build up the Charles- 
ton yard to the extent that it can build these large battleships, 
like the Brooklyn and Philadelphia yards? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion. It is in line with my own thought, and I was about to tell 
the House that no hearings have been held by the Committee 
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on Naval Affairs on this tremendous $9,000,000 appropriation, 
$4,000,000 for the dock and $5,000,000 for this channel. No hear- 
ings were had before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. If 
a construction yard is really desired, I do not know it officially. 

Mr, SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. As I understand it, the chairman stated that 
this would not be effective unless the building of a dock was 
carried into effect. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is true. That is why I referred to 
the particular strategic character of this particular amendment. 
It concerns two committees, and they play one against the other. 
They say when the Committee on Naval Affairs has recom- 
mended an appropriation of $4,000,000 for the dry dock surely 
we will not build a dock where there is ng water. So this com- 
mittee will run water up to the dock. 

Mr. SEARS. As I understand it, in the naval bill this item 
would be subject to a point of order. In that case the argument 
could not be used that this House had passed it because we had 
provided that it would not be put into effect until that plan had 
been adopted. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is correct; and the dock it- 
self is as subject to a point of order as the dredging project 
now before the House. 

Mr. SEARS. If the point of order is raised, this would not 
be effective. I suppose the gentleman is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Suppose that committee should adopt the dry- 
dock plan and then you could not get the channel. You would 
be in an awkward position. 

Mr. BRITTEN. My dear, sir, both these propositions are 
earried in the naval bill to-day. A rule is sought making every- 
thing in the naval bill hot subject to a point of order. That 
will cover the deepening of the channel as well as the building 
of the dock. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes.. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How many battleships are 
Charleston Navy Yard? 

Mr. BRITTEN. None are there, and none will ever go there, 
unless this House provides water over which they can go. We 
have a three and one-half million dollar dock building in Phila- 
delphia that will dock anything that will go through the Pan- 
ama Canal, and we have an enormous dock being built at Nor- 
folk that will carry anything that can enter the Panama Canal, 
and the State of Massachusetts is building a 1,200-foot dock at 
Boston that will carry anything that can enter the Panama 
Canal. These docks are in process of completion to-day on the 
Atlantic coast. And yet some gentlemen will have the nerve to 
get on the floor of the House and say that this dock, at an 
initial expenditure of $9,000,000, taking three years to con- 
struct, is a war measure, and should be appropriated for now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I have five minutes more time, please? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is not a war measure. If it were a war 
measure there would be uo question about it from my viewpoint. 
I will be glad to join in authorizing the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars if necessary to conduct this war, but 
when gentlemen get on this floor and propose to build a dock 
where there is no water, and then to spend 55.000.000 to get 
water up to it, it is thoroughly absurd. It is just another 
movement to make a big battleship yard out of the Charleston 
yard, a movement which has been attempted time and again, 
and has always failed in this House on a record vote. Now, 
supposing we get this dry dock, and supposing we get a thou- 
sand-foot channel 40 feet deep to the dock, and then we send a 
battleship up there to have one of its turrets removed or one 
of its big guns removed, is there anything in the Charleston 
yard to-day that can move it? They have not the mechanical 
equipment there, they have not the buildings to handle big re- 
pairs. Then will come another $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 for 
necessary mechanical and yard improvements, This $9,000,000 
is just the initial expenditure of what may be $20,000,000 or 
825.000.000 or $30,000,000. 

„ SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. I would like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the fact that yesterday the Committee of the Whole, 
against the protest of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, put 
into this bill the proposition to deepen Hell Gate to 40 feet as 


in the 


at mer hoch when it will take four or five years to com- 
plete it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And I will say to the gentleman that the 
deepening of Hell Gate is one of the most important war propo- 
sitions possible. Last year our committee went through Hell 
Gate on the Mayflower, and we were swept back three times, 
and if we had not had a very skillful and daring commander in 
young Commander Berry, who is now commanding the destroyer 
Manly on the other side, we would have been dashed against the 
rocks in Hell Gate. That is a very dangerous place and the 
obstructions there should be remoyed. But this proposition 
which we are now considering is no war measure. It is a farce. 
This $9,000,000 is merely a starter to an enormous expenditure 
to come in the future. If a battleship were to dock there to- 
day, they could not remove one of the big guns. They have no 
traveling cranes or heavy cranes capable of lifting a turret or 
the guns of a great battleship; they have not the mechanical 
equipment for the repair of great pieces of armor and arma- 
ment on a battleship. The yard is absolutely useless to-day, 
even if they had the water, for the purpose of making extensive 
repairs on a great battleship. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Suppose $5,000,000 were spent in con- 
structing the channel; would the channel stay 40 feet deep? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am glad to have the gentleman from Ohio 
refresh my memory about something that I would probably 
have forgotten. About three or four years ago the electric suc- 
tion dredge that is always employed around Charleston got out 
of order and it was laid up for repairs for about six months, 
Will you gentlemen be surprised when I tell you that in front 
of the dock that is now there they did not have 9 feet of water 
at the end of that time, because of the silt that had settled in 
the meantime? Now, supposing we agreed 

Mr. WHALEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. à 

Mr. WHALEY. The gentleman just made the statement that 
the suction dredge got out of order. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHALEY. As a matter of fact, was it not the bulk- 
head of the dock that got out of order and had to be taken to 
Norfolk to be repaired, and they did not dredge in front of the 
dock during the absence of that bulkhead for six months? 
Those are the facts in the case. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will give the gentleman the facts. The 
bulkhead does not do any dredging. 

Mr. WHALEY. Of course not; but the dredge—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. The dredge itself was out of order, and the 
silt settled and they did not have 9 feet of water in front of 
the dock. 

Mr. WHALEY. The bulkhead of the dock was taken away 
for repairs because it was leaking, and there was no use to 
dredge in front of the dock, when they could not use the dock 
because there was no bulkhead there. The dock was out of use 
for six months while the bulkhead was being repaired, and no 
dredging was done in front of the dock during that time. But 
the dredge has never been out of order. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is not the bulkhead the front of the dock? 

Mr. WHALEY. Why, of course it is, and you remove the 
bulkhead in order to get into the dock, and you close the bulk- 
head when you want to keep the water out of the dock: 

Mr. BRITTEN. Exactly so. When the bulkhead was taken 
away the dock was filled with water, was it not? 

Mr. WHALEY. Iam claiming that the dredge was never out 
of order. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am telling you that in front of the bulk- 
head they did not have 9 feet of water. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BRITTEN. It is true that the river will silt up unless 


it is constantly dredged. If you are going to have a thousand- 
foot channel with a depth of 40 feet of water, you have got to 
have at least one dredge there all the time working 24 hours a 
day. I question whether one dredge can do it. I am not engi- 
neer enough to determine that. But this is just the initial ex- 
penditure of something that may be enormous, and the House 
ought to consider it very carefully. This project has been 
brought forward time and time again, and has always been de- 
feated on the floor of the House. It is not a war measure, be- 
cause the report of the Secretary of War says it will take 30 
months, I believe, to do the dredging. It will take 30 months 
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or three years to build the dock. After we have the dock built, 
it can not accommodate a battleship so far as repairs are con- 
cerned, because they have not sufficient mechanical equipment 
in the yard. 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] asked a question a 
while ago concerning the length of this channel. The channel 
provided in the amendment is from the sea to the navy yard, 
up the Cooper River. It is not a commercial proposition in any 
sense of the word. It is a 1,000-foot channel from the sea to 
the navy yard, and the depth provided is 40 feet. It is pork of 
the purest kind, This is a time when Congress is willing to give 
millions of dollars for any war expenditure, without even in- 
quiring into its value, but it should not waste a penny on pork. 
We are ready to appropriate everything that is asked. Every 
Member in the House and Senate is ready to appropriate for 
any reasonable war measure. Be fair with yourself, gentlemen, 
and understand that this is pork, pure and simple. Get your 
feet into this pork barrel. Now is the time to develop the 
Charleston yard and make it a great battleship yard. Let us 
get the dock and real water first, and then we will come in 
after millions for mechanical equipment; because naturally we 
must have the equipment after we have the dock and the water. 
Oh, the shame, at a time like this, when we are taxing every 
ounce of our energy at home, to foist upon a confiding public a 
quantity of pork such as would never be countenanced in peace 
time, when the war scare and fake patriotism could not be 
used to camouflage our votes. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for s 
question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman made the statement a moment 
ago that the Cooper River was greatly subject to siltage. Is 
that true? : 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman let me read from the Helm 
report? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman from South Carolina can do 
that in his own time, 

Mr. LEVER. But the gentleman has made a misstatement. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I shall not object to the gentleman reading 
from the Helm report. 

Mr. LEVER. This is from the Helm report of January 15, 
1918: 

In regard to the dredging for maintenance of approaches to the water 
front at this yard there seems to be an erroneous impression that much 
silt is deposited at all points. Matter is only appreciably deposited at 


still points away from the strength of the current, and such matter is a 
slimy mud, easily removed by a suction dredge. 


Mr. BRITTEN. That is very true; the report is entirely 
correct. There is a lot of silt there and it is easily removed. 
The report says so; but I have never heard anything about the 
character of the soil at a depth of 40 feet. They may find rock. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me read something further from the re- 
port on that point: 

A small electric suction dredge, costing about $12,000 for runnin 
and upkeep per year, can easll eep this portion of the yard free — 
do other dredging work as required. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What portion of the yard is that? 

Mr. LEVER. In front of the dock. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Yes; in front of the dock, 100 feet wide. 

Mr. LEVER, And the balance of the channel. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, the gentleman does not mean the bal- 
ance of the channel, does he? 

Mr. LEVER. In front of the dock. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; a little $12,000 barge will take the silt 
away from a 100-feet-wide place, but what about the balance of 
the channel, 7 miles long? I say it will cost more than $150,000 
to dredge the channel if we are to maintain a 40-foot depth 
1,000 feet wide. 

Mr. WHALEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHALEY. Did the gentleman ever read the Engineer’s 
report on the subject? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Which report? They have made dozens. 

Mr. WHALEY. I mean the recent report. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Which one? 

Mr. WHALEY. The Helm report. I have it here; and it says 
that for the entire business, from the navy yard to the sea, 14 
miles, $160,000 will keep it open, one-half of what it costs at 
Philadelphia or New York. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Well, I guessed $150,000. 

Mr. WHALEY. The gentleman said in front of the dock. 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I said to keep the desired channel open. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well to 
get a clear, concise, and consecutive statement of the situation. 
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Tt is true that we are building at Philadelphia a 1,000-foot 
dock, with 40 feet over the blocks. We are building one at 
Norfolk, and the State of Massachusetts is building one at Bos- 
ton in the State of Massachusetts. South of Norfolk, for some- 
thing like 2,500 or 3.000 miles of coast line, we have no naval 
accommodations adequate and sufficient. We have a plant at 
Charleston susceptible of splendid development. They have 
there 30 feet of water, and will have a channel out to the open 
sea of 30 feet by September. 

They speak about haying no water; 30 feet is as much water 
as we had at many places several years ago. It would cost less 
to do the dredging at Charleston than it will to maintain the 
dredging at New York or Philadelphia, so that these matters 
offset themselves. 

Now, what is the situation? We have 2,500 miles of seacoast 
below Norfolk without a large dock. We have authorized six 
battle cruisers. They are 850 feet in length and they draw at 
mean low draft 31 feet. If they are disabled, they might draw 
as much as 45 feet. At Charleston, if we have a 40-foot chan- 
nel, there is 5 feet of tide, and that would give 45 feet in a 
high tide that could be available for the use of the dock. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. These battle cruisers of which 
the gentleman speaks, are they under process of construction? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not just now. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. When is it expected that they 
will be completed? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know; but probably three or four 


years. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Was not the original estimate 
that it would take four years. to construct them? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, ; 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And they have not yet begun 
them? : 

Mr. PADGETT. Not yet; but we have a number of battle- 
ships in addition to the battle cruisers. We authorized battle- 
ships of more than 40,000 tons displacement carrying twelve 
16-inch guns, We are building others of 32,000 tons displace- 
ment, with 14-inch guns. We need docks for taking the battle- 
ships that are under construction and some of which are in 
existence. We have at Charleston a dock that is capable of 
taking ships of the size and class of the Utah, and that is about 
22,000 tons displacement, but we have accommodations for noth- 
ing larger than that. We have numbers of ships above 22,000 
tons displacement. Now, all the strategists say that if we ever 
have a naval engagement on our side of the water, all the indi- 
cations point to the fact that it will be in the south or in the 
Caribbean. We have nothing south of Hatteras. Hatteras is 
known as the graveyard of the Atlantic so far as the danger o 
sinking ships is concerned. f 

The Secretary of the Navy earnestly urged and reconimended 
the construction of a large dock at Charleston. I took the 
position with the committee, and I want to be entirely frank 
here, that we ought to have a dock of this character south of 
Hatteras, and all of the authorities agree that on the coast 
main line of the United States Charleston is not only the best 
place but it is about the only place that is available. That 
is about 700 miles south of Norfolk. Seven hundred miles might 
be very important in saving a disabled ship. When we are 
building battleships that are costing $28,000,000 apiece, as we 
are, we can not in good business judgment jeopardize them by 
failing to provide safety for them in the neighborhood that all 
of the military strategists point out is the field of battle. Those 
battleships draw at mean load about 30 feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. These battleships, as well as the battle 
cruisers, draw at mean draft more than 30 feet. It is true 
that you have a tide of about 5 feet rise where they could go 
into the yard, but that tide lasts only for a few hours; and- 
if your ship comes in on a 85-foot high tide, which on low tiče 
is down to 30 feet, and the ship draws 31 feet, necessarily the 
ship then at mean draft would go down a foot into the mud 
and rest upon the bottom, which would be very hazardous for 
these splendid ships. No one could tolerate that. So that I 
said in the committee, and I say here, that wg need and should 
have a dock south of Hatteras, and there should be one at; 
Charleston; but unless we can get the water to make that dock 
usable, I would not stand for the dock. I would not advocate 
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or ask the construction of a dock 40 feet over the block, or 
42 or 43 feet over the sil, to accommodate ships that can pass 
through the Panama Canal, because there will be commercial 
uses as well as naval uses also, if we did not Lave the water. 
We need the dock, and we should have the water for it. If 
we can get the water as is provided here, I stand for the dock; 
but if the House refuses the water, it would be silly to provide 
a dock with 40 feet over the blocks or 42 feet over the sills. 
Therefore the Naval Committee placed in the bill the coupled 
proposition of a dock and the water. 

The question of committee jurisdiction arose. The Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has jurisdiction over the question 
of the dredging of the channels in the harbors and in the 
river outside of the basin at the navy yards, but it was so im- 
portant that we should have the water if we were to have 
the dock that I was unwilling to report a proposition for a 
dock unless we had the assurance that we would get the water. 
Therefore we coupted the two in the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Let me finish this sentence and I shall. 
The committee reported out the proposition for the dock and 
for a 40-foot channel a thousand feet wide. As I stated, these 
cruisers are 850 feet long, and if we are going to have a chan- 
nel, we ought to have one with a margin for turning around. 
The question of committee jurisdiction arose, and in speaking 
with Mr. Smarr I said to him that the Naval Committee did 
not wish to usurp or to infringe upon the rights of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, and if they would report this measure 
and the House adopted it, it would be stricken out of the naval 
bill and we would ask only for the dock. Ile has done that. 
The Secretary of War has recommended it; the Secretary of the 
Navy has urged it. We should have the dock. We need it. 
It is a necessity. We ought not to spend $4,000,000 for it. 
however, unless we can get the water to make it usable. That 
is the plain business proposition, and this is the proposition 
for the water. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the genfleman from Tennessee 
und I will agree that we have been at this business a good 
while. I know what is going to be done, and therefore there 
is no use of opposing it. I only want to say to my chairman 
that the opposition I have to this I purpose using upon the 
stump for all time to come, but not here, because the die is 
cast and this is to be built; but the gentleman and I will agree 
that this is not a war proposition. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not a war proposition in the sense that 
it can be constructed within the time within which I hope the 
war will end. I hope the war will end before three years. 1 
think it will take three years to build the dock and do the 
dredging. However, independent of the war, as a sensible 
naval proposition we should have the dock, whether we are 
in the war or not. The idea of having from 2,500 to 3,000 miles 
of coast line without a dock, without an opportunity to bring 
in and repair or care for our ships when the ships, as I said, 
many of them cost us $28,000,000, shows no business judgment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is always rea- 
sonable and speaks out plainly, and therefore I want to ask 
him a question or two. This is not the best place, however, 
to be selected for a large appropriation of money for naval 
purposes, is it? 


Mr. PADGETT. To be entirely frank with the gentleman, 1 


think that we need and should have two navy yards and large 
decks south of Hatteras, one on the coast line and one in the 
West Indies. I think the finest place in the world is in Samana 
Bay on the north of the east end of the island of Haiti. I have 


never seen or known of such a place as nature built there for a 


naval station; but we do not own it at present. I cherish the 
hope that we will in the future; but that would be 1,500 to 2,000 
miles from Charleston. 

Mr. BUTLER. Again I want to say that I am not going to 
oppose this, but I want to get some facts for the RECORD so that 
we will have them. What is the estimate of the cost of this 
great dock? 

Mr. PADGETT. Four million dollars. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the chairman agree with me that that 
will not build it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know that. I think it will. The 
one at Norfolk is being built within the appropriation of three 
and a half million dollars, and the one at Philadelphia is being 
varie within that limit of cost. This is adding $500,000 addi- 
tional. 

Mr. BUTLER. These contracts were made some time ago, 
were they not? 

Mr. PADGETT. My recollection is about 18 months ago. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, what is the estimated cost of the con- 
struction of this channel? 


Mr. PADGETT. The dredging they are doing there now and 
have been doing under the appropriations heretofore maie was 
13 cents per cubic yard—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Amounting to about $5,000,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is estimated at a cost of 20 cents a yard. 
The present contract cost is 18 cents, and therefore 26,000,000 
cubie yards in round numbers would amount to about $5,000,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, can I ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs this question? How much did Admiral Parks 
recommend each year to keep this channel clean? i 

Mr. PADGETT. I think the report—the Helm Board report 
varied from somewhere between $160,000 and $180,000 out to 
deep water beyond the jetties. 

Mr. BUTLER. We agree on this, and I call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to it, he reported that it would 
take $185,000 a year to keep the channels clean when made. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not recall, but that is in-substance the 
Helm Board report. 

Mr. BUTLER. It has been our observation always that they 
increase these estimates by 15 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. PADGETT. As to the outer channel I do not know. The 
dredging at Charleston has been practically in front of the 
present large dock. As the gentleman is aware, the present 
dock is 

Mr. BUTLER. I never was there. 

Mr. PADGETT (continuing). Set inland and the current of 
the stream runs out in front of the dock, and there is an eddy in 
front of the dock, and the deposit of the silt is in that eddy in 
front. This dock is proposed to be put out on the line of the 
current so as to avoid that deposit. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask that I may have five minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have taken up a good deal of the gentle- 
man’s time with interruptions, and I ask that he may have five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, then, we are agreed it is not going te be 
a War measure, because we know this improvement can not 
be made in three years. Now, will the chairman agree—— 

Mr. PADGETT. I think it will take at least three years. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the chairman agree with me as to the 
wisdom of postponing this permanent construction there at this 
time because of the scarcity of labor in the country? 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, of course, the labor question is an 
important question, but the consideration of having a dock 
south of Hatteras on our south coast is so great I do not want 
to postpone the matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know what is going to happen—I do not ask 
the chairman for any explanation whatever, but I know what is 
going to happen. I have been here long enough to know. Now, 
will the gentleman yield for another question? Does the gentle- 
man agree with the President’s 14 conditions which he sub- 
mitted to the world, that we should at this time make an appro- 
priation that will result finally in an appropriation of $25,000,000 
for a great improvement after this war is over? Will the gentle- 
man explain that to the committee? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will be very frank with the gentleman; 
I do not think the millennium is going to come at the conclusion 
of this war. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think when this country has built 
up a magnificent Navy and has it well equipped and efficient that 
we are going to scrap it. 

Mr. BUTLER, I understand we may not, I think the chair- 
man and I will have little to do with it, but the President will 
have much ‘to do with it. Will the gentleman advise us to look 
so far in the future as to begin at this time a deck which will 
result in appropriations of millions of dollars? Is that a good 
thing to do? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we ought to build this dock. I think 
it is necessary to have it, as I stated, independent of the war; 
that, whatever we may have after the war, we ought to have 
this dock south of Cape Hatteras. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Was the gentleman—I think he 
was—a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs when the 
first improvement was made at the Charleston Harbor for 
the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. I was not, sir. 
fore I came to Congress, 


That was several years be- 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then the gentleman can not 
answer the question I was about to ask. 

Mr. PADGETT. I now yield to the gentleman from illinois 
IMr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee if it is intended by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs or the Navy Department to build a great navy yard at 
this point? 

Mr. PADGETT, Yes, sir. I think they ought to have a good 
yard there. 

Mr. FOSTER. Where they will build battleships? 

Mr, PADGETT. Not a construction yard. 

Mr. FOSTER. But a repair yard? 

Mr. PADGETT, A repair yard; a docking yard. 

Mr. FOSTER. This dry dock will take three or four years 
to finish, I understand? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary, in a letter to me, which I 
have here, stated that he thought it could be constructed in 30 
months. I think it will take three years. 

Mr. FOSTER. Unless the war extends over a period of 
several years this would not be of any benefit during the present 
war, would it? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. If we are to take three years in 
building, of course it would not be usable under that time; but 
I stated a while ago that, independent of the fact that we are 
at war, that we should have a dock south of Hatteras, and the 
gentleman knows the hazardous risk of going around Hatteras. 
It is known in ocean parlance as the “ graveyard of the Atlantic 
coast,” and to attempt to bring our ships of great cost and 
value around there and over a distance of 2.500 or 3,000 miles 
without a dock—there is no good business proposition in that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman know what the esti- 
mated cost for this construction would be? 

Mr. PADGETT. The dredging? 

Mr. FOSTER. I mean to put this in proper shape for the 
repair of naval vessels, including the dry dock and dredging, 
and all. 

Mr. PADGETT. The dry dock is estimated to cost $4,000,000. 
That is $500,000 above similar docks at Norfolk and Philadel- 
phia. The dredging is estimated at 20 cents a cubic yard in- 
stead of 18 cents, at the present contract, and it is estimated 
there are 26,000,000 cubic yards, which would cost $5,000,000. 
That would be $9,000,000 estimated cost. Now, then, they 
would have to have a large crane there to lift the big guns off 
and on. I should say that outside of that, $2,500,000 or $3,000,- 
0000 would fit it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask for one additional minute. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the chairman of the committee have five additional min- 
utes if he desires to use it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Tennessee may have 
five additional minutes if he desires to use that much time. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FOSTER. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. I know he has been on the Committee on Naval Affairs 
for many years and is well informed on naval affairs, and I 
would like to ask if in his judgment we ought to begin now, 
with the high cost of everything and with the scarcity of labor, 
this construction, and if it is absolutely necessary for the 
Nayy? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is a matter of so much importance that 
I do not like to postpone it. Independent of the war, we need 
something south, I think we ought to have one in the West 
Indies as well as one on the coast line south of Hatteras. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is the gentleman’s judgment that this is 
the best place for it? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is the best place on the mainland. All 
the authorities agree upon that. But in the West Indies, in 
my judgment 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the gentleman that the reason 
I have asked these questions is because I have been here several 
years, and I know that Congress has refused to do much with 
this Charleston Navy Yard. 

Mr. PADGETT. There has been a great deal done there. 

Now, that reminds me that only recently the Secretary of War 
has set apart $16,000,000 under Gen. Goethals for building, just 
above the navy yard, and would use this channel—$16,000,000 
for the construction of storage and shipbuilding facilities on 
account of this war. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is that to be permanent, or just during this 
war? 


— o E 


Mr. PADGETT. Well, I can not say. A great deal of it 
will be permanent after fhe war is over. Of course, some would 
go away. 

5 55 FOSTER. Are they erecting permanent buildings there 
now? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have no information on that; I ean not 
say. Does the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr: WHALEY] 
know the nature of the buildings? 

Mr. WHALEY. They are to be of permanent construction. 
The testimony before the Appropriations Committee was that 
these siorage houses there were to be permanent, and not to be 
temporary structures. 

Mr. PADGETT. I was not informed on that particular phase 


of it. 
Mr. WHALEY. They are just above the navy yard—a half 
mile. They are reached by the same river. Ships would have 


to go by the navy yard to get there. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to make an inquiry 
of the gentleman before he takes his seat. Having in mind what 
the gentleman has so frankly stated to the House, if he knows, 
I would like to have him inform the House what the Acting 
Secretary of War had in mind when in the lette to the gentle- 
man he used this language: 

It is therefore recommended 

Mr. PADGETT. That letter is to the gentlefimn from North 
Carolina [Mr. Saart]. It is not to me. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Very well, to Mr. Sxrart, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors: 


It is therefore recommended as a „War measure that the item for 
5 Harbor and Channel “ * be inserted in the pending 


Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary of War regards it as a war 
measure, and the Secretary of the Navy also so regards it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And in the same letter they 
state that it will not be completed in less than three years. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary of the Navy said two and one- 
half years. I am frank to say that I think it would take three 
years to construct them. But whether it takes two years, or 
two years and a half, or three years; whether we have war or 
do not have war, it would be for the safety of this country. We 
have had enough experience, I think, in overlooking some things. 
I think we ought, when we see this before us, to consider it a 
duty and an obligation and prepare for it, independent of the 
continuance of the present war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am inclined to support this 
proposition, and I want to ask the gentleman this: Whereas 
several ports along the Atlantic coast, including Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, have 35-foot channels, and Boston has that and 
more; would it be unreasonable to start Charleston on a 35-foot 

asis? 

Mr. PADGETT. I always want to be frank with the House. 
A 40-foot channel is needed. If you are going to have a 40-foot 
basin and 40 feet over the blocks in the docks, and if your ships 
that are liable to go in draw 45 feet if they are disabled, I think, 
we may just as well face the matter frankly and honestly and 
proceed with what we know will ultimately be required. It 
does not take any more money at the present time. The appro- 
priation is only $1,500,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thoroughly agree with the 
gentleman’s statement about having a dry dock south of Nor- 
folk, or south of Hatteras. I think the time has come when we 
should establish such a dock along the south Atlantie coast. 
But this proposition comes before the House in an unusual way. 
It is provided that we shall have a dry dock if we get the water. 

Mr. PADGETT. No. The Naval Committee reported the two 
proposals coupled together, an appropriation for both. But this 
other is conditioned upon the dock. If you do not get the dock. 
there is no use in making this appropriation; if you do not get 
this, there is no use in giving the other. But we need both. I 
hope the House will approve this, and then when we reach the 
other, in the naval bill, give us the dry dock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, is it possible to get unanimous 
consent to fix a time for closing debate.on this paragraph and 
the amendment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I want to be heard a few minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. I desire to have about seven minutes. I want 
to read from the reports. This talk is not related to the official 
reports. 

Mr. SMALL. Could we agree by unanimous consent to close 
the debate in 45 minutes? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
the time so far consumed has been consumed almost entirely in 
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favor of the proposition, except that occupied by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Britten]. If the time is evenly divided 
there is no way of knowing how these nine men are to talk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FREAR. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent, then, Mr. Chairman, 
that we close debate in one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks. 
unanimous consent that the debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in one hour. 

Mr. FREAR. Reserving the right to object, will the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors have the right to 
diseuss it in this time? 

Mr. SMALL. I have no doubt that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, will 
have some time. 

Mr. FREAR. I ask that because of the fact that we have 
not yet taken part in this debate. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that this 
item of dredging will go through. I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. I am one of those who have opposed 
advancement or increase for the Charleston Navy Yard, believ- 
ing that it was not the place for a large dry dock and extensive 
operations. Last summer I visited Charleston, and was very 
much impressed with the activities of that yard; but, like the 
chairman of the committee, I was still opposed to a large dock 
there when we had not a sufficient depth of water. 

I realize the fact that south of Hatteras there are no dry 
docks, and there should be some. As the chairman has stated, 
we should have one in the Caribbean Sea. We have not enough 
dry docks in the United States to-day, even north of Hatteras. 

Now, the only place on the main seacoast for this proposed 
dock is at the Charleston Navy Yard: We have no activities 
anywhere else. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What are those activities, may I ask the 
gentleman? 

Mr. BROWNING. They are engaged there in almost all 
naval activities, including the building of vessels. 

Mr. BUTLER. They are? 

Mr. BROWNING. They were building chasers while I was 
there, though this is not a building yard. It is, as the chair- 
man has said, a repair yard. They have a dock there to-day 
that will dock any ship of the Utah class, and all that is needed 
is depth of water. 

Now, the Secretary of the Navy has recommended very 
strongly that this new dock be built; I made the motion in the 
committee that it be built, provided we can get 40 feet of water. 
There is, of course, no necessity for a dock unless we can have 
the water, and if we do get the water the dock should be built 
right there. 

Now, I feel that it is essential that we should build this dock 
at Charleston, because there is not one nearer than Norfolk, 
about 700 miles away; and in that long coast line there should 
be a dock to repair vessels of the Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman agree with me that the 
mechanical equipment at Charleston is entirely inadequate for 
extensive repairs on battleships now? 

Mr, BROWNING. Probably it is; but with an expenditure 
for a crane to remove the big guns I think good work can be 
done at Charleston. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is there any mechanical. equipment at 
Charieston with a crane that would move a big gun to repair or 
reline that big gun? 

Mr. BROWNING. There is not; and I ao not know of any 
other yard where there is. 

Mr. FOSTER. That yard has not been equipped for this 


work? 

Mr. BROWNING. It has not been, I hope it will be. It 
should be. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. The 
gentleman advocates this item, and he is well informed, Has 


the gentleman in mind what this means—how much of an ap- 
propriation it will be necessar) to make in Charleston to re- 
pair and construct ships? 

Mr. BROWNING. I do not know what it will cost, but in 
my opinion an expenditure of $2,500,000 or $3,000,000 will 
equip that navy yard to repair ships. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Is the gentleman basing his report on an 
estimate of a Navy official? 


Mr. BROWNING. We have no estimate from a naval official 
on that matter. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is an estimate of his own, then? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes; it is an estimate of my own. If 
the gentleman has a better estimate, I will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hase three 
minutes in which to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
etre consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there ob- 

ection? 

Mr. FREAR. Reserving the right to object, the members 
of the committee have not had a chance to speak. We are the 
ones who are making the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FREAR. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, if this were a. motion to make a reasonable ap- 
propriation reasonably to develop commercial facilities at 
Charleston Harbor, I would vote for it. If this were a propo- 
sition to make more efficient this Government in the prosecution 
of this war, I, like other Members here, would vote for it. 

But this is neither. This is a proposition to appropriate an 
abnormal sum of money, although it is but the beginning of 
larger appropriations yet to come, artificially, first, to build a 
naval station, and, second, a river leading up to it. It is an 
artificial proposition first and last. We have first got to build 
a river, and then they say if we build the river they will build 
a dock and naval works at the end of it. Why would they not? 
If you will build a river to Peoria, III., I have not the slightest 
doubt that they would be glad to have you construct a navy 
yard, dry dock, and so forth, there. 

A few years ago I had the privilege of visiting Charleston 
Harbor and looking over this proposition. It did not require the 
eye of an expert. It required just the eye of an ordinary com- 
mon-sense individual, who could see and interpret a little bit 
that which he saw, to know that the placing of the plant there, 
in the first place. was not because of any naval consideration 
at all. I asked Navy officials why that plant had been placed 
there, and they all said they did not know, that they thought I 
ought to know more than they about it, because they understood 
the reason for is was in Congress and not outside. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; I can not yield. If I can 
get some more time I will yield. 

Mr. BROWNING. They did not give me any more time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. At the time I was there I went 
in on a boat of 10,000 tons, and we were hung up all night long 
4 miles from the town waiting for a tide that could take us in. 
At that time the only use to which the dock which is there now 
could be put was for torpedo boats; and I did find one or two 
nayal officers who said it was their opinion that this was valua- 
ble as a torpedo-boat station, but valueless for any other pur- 
pose. Now, you can not convince me that there is any practical 
common sense in spending an enormous sum of money to build a 
river, at the end of which you are going to build a naval sta- 
tion; and the fact that there is not a naval station for 2.500 
miles of coast does not convince me of the propriety of this. 
This is but 600 or 700 miles from Norfolk. I have been an 
enthusiastic supporter of every proposition to develop the Nor- 
folk yard. That should be the great naval base on the Atlantic 
coast, and any money that is asked for that place should re- 
ceive the hearty approval of Members of Congress. But this is 
not that at all. This is but a few miles geographically south, 
however the coast may curve. When you reach Charleston, 
S. C., you have still got your 2,000 miles and more of coast 
where there is no navy yard. If you will take a look at the 
map you ean see at a glance that this navy yard should be 
located, not at Charleston at all, having in mind that which the 
chairman of the Naval Committee has just stated and that which 
is common to the intelligence of most of those who have thought 
at all on naval subjects, but that the place for the naval sta- 
tion is either on the Gulf coast or in the West Indies, and prob- 
ably in the West Indies. Why did we buy St. Thomas a year 
ago, giving $25,000,000 for it? Why have we been told repeat- 
edly that that is the place for a naval station, in the West 
Indies? It is true, as the gentleman said. that any naval en- 
gagement will probably be in the vicinity of the West Indies 
somewhere, in a key position relative to the United States and 
the Panama Canal. What good will it be, then, to have a sink- 
ing ship within a thousand miles of Charleston? e 

It would be just as well to have it within 1.500 miles of Nor- 
folk. The difference does not amount to anything. Build your 
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naval station, if you must, in the West Indies; and I think 
you ought. There are two places now where the United States 
needs a great naval base. One is in the West Indies and the 
other is at Guam, and every naval official will tell you so. The 
money you are going to spend on this job will artificially create 
something ‘that will be of advantage to Charleston, S. C., but 
it will be of no material advantage to the Nation, and that 
amount of money would build the naval base at Guam that the 
United States has been needing so much for these many, many 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; my friends, this is one of 
those propositions that will never, never down, It has been 
kicking at the gates of this Chamber for years. The inception 
of the proposition was some years ago, when a gentleman influ- 
ential in the Government desired an expenditure of public funds 
there at his home place. We have been scandalized at times 
because public moneys have been used to build useless Army 
posts, useless naval stations, and it has been the general con- 
sensus of opinion that the most useless expenditure we have 
ever made, for the most useless purpose, was that at Charleston, 
S. C. They see that now, so they come back and ask that. in 
addition to the $10,000,000 heretofore spent, you spend $30,- 
000,000 more to build a river and build a naval station, and 
when they get that, then they say they will have something 
serviceable to the country. You never can convinee me that 
the Navy is going to live or die dependent upon the expenditure 
of $30,000,000 to build a river into the interior and then a dry 
dock at its end. Pensacola, Mobile. New Orleans, and other 
places in the South have ample facilities infinitely better than 
Charleston, where a much smaller expenditure than this would 
furnish these facilities. It is Charleston, S. C., that wants this; 
and if the Nation wants it, I have not heard the Nation’s voice. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, if this were a war measure, 
and if it were needed by the Government for the prosecution 
of this war, I would be the last man in the House to raise my 
voice against it. I have supported every war measure. But 
this preposition, as the gentleman who has just preceded me 
has stated, is knewn throughout the length and breadth of the 
country for the scandal that oceurred when it was originally 
proposed. Now, Mr. Chairman, it comes here in a peculiar 
way. Our committee were hurriedly called together, long after 
the introduction of this bill, and told in a few minutes that we 
were to put this measure into the bill. We have never had a 
hearing. We have not the first understanding, except from 
what these gentlemen have stated on the floor, of the necessity 
or even desirability of this project, but we are asked to put 
$5,000,000 in the Charleston Harbor without any hearing and 
withont any notice. I ask any member of the committee to re- 
fute that statement. I understand there has been no hearing 
in the Naval Committee. All we have to rely upon is the re- 
ports of the engineers, and those. have been offered largely for 
commercial reasons. But let us see what the engineers say con- 
cerning the naval station at Charleston. I have here before me 
the report of the engineers, Document No. 947 of the Sixty-first 
ee second session, and on page 8 the engineer says, as 

ows: 


The largest battleships can now cross the Charleston bar by entering 
at high water— 


Remember, they had only 26 feet of water then— 


the channel being 600 feet wide and 26 feet deep at mean low water. 
The mean rise of tide is 5.2 feet. The entrance channels are straight 
and easily navigated. 


When this was written, with the 26-foot channel, the engineer 
said that it was sufficient for all naval uses for the largest 
battleships. Now, you propose to make it 14 feet deeper, to 
a proposed depth of 40 feet. This is all we have got to en- 
lighten us on the subject except the verbal statement presented 
to us by various gentlemen, and I do not question the gentlemen, 
but I know the importance and necessity sometimes at different 
localities of getting these projects. I say as a war measure 
it can not be defended, and it can not be defended, according 
to the statement of the Army engineers which I have read, nor 
can it be of value or constructed for several years to come. It 
will be of no use in this war, 

I read from Document No. 19, Sixty-third Congress, second 


session. The report says: 
The re referred to in this document recommended an improve- 
ment of Cooper River to a depth of 30 feet, at an estimated cost of 


$175,000, in the interest of the cet Ae there being no commercial need 
at that time for the improvement. he project has not been adopted. 


There has been no objection to the 30-foot project, and the 
Engineer’s report shows that there are no terminals unless they 


have been recently constructed. The commerce is comparatively 
small, and all terminals are privately owned, according to the 


Now, what we want to know are the facts. We never have 
had a chance to ascertain what the facts are regarding the new 
$5,000,000 project, and yet we are asked to put in a waterway 
costing $5,000,000, and possibly $20,000,000 for aught we know. 
We have no idea where the limit will be with the dry-dock 
proposition. For that reason I say it can not be justified. H 
you start now, you have opened the door for wasteful appropria- 
tions that may be made at all times. All you have to do is to 
say that this or that committee demands jurisdiction, and we 
will adopt the project whether they have an intelligent under- 
standing of the proposition or not. The Secretary of War rec- 
ommended every project needed for the prosecution of the war 
before he left for France and after the bill was reported. A 
subordinate officer now urges a plan without any hearings, and 
in the face of the Engineer’s report that the present channel will 
float the largest naval vessels. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Burnett having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 9901) 
to give indemnity for damages caused by American forees 
abroad. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 


(S. 3803) authorizing the President during the existing emer- 


gency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, or other property 
heretofore or, hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured 
by the United States in connection with or incidental to the 
prosecution of the war, had asked a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrcncock, and Mr. Warren 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments to bills of the following titles: 

S. 3863. An act te previde quarters or commutation thereof 
to commissioned officers in certain cases; and 

S. 2917. An act to amend section 15 of the act approved June 
8, 1916, entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other „ as 
amended by the act approved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes.” 

RIVERS AND HARBORS APPROPRIATION BILT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, in view of the lengthy discussion of 
this proposition, I feel it my duty to explain the attitude of 
the members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee and my own 
attitude as to this proposed amendment. This is a naval 
proposition. It is a war necessity, and not a commercial propo- 
sition. Year after year we have turned the further deepening 
of the channel down as a commercial proposition, but as a 
member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee I do not feel 
that it is incumbent upon me to demand hearings, to have the 
facts brought before my committee, in order to vote for a project 
providing adequate water after we are informed that the Naval 
Committee is going to have constructed a dry dock as a war 
necessity. That is a matter wholly within the jurisdiction of 
the Naval Committee. When the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War say to me as a member of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee that such a thing is a war necessity or a 
naval necessity or a military necessity, I do not feel that I. 
as a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, should go 
any further in the investigation of that proposition. 

I do not believe that it is within the jurisdiction of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee to investigate as to whether or not there 
is need of a dry dock at Charleston, S. C., after the Naval Com- 
mittee or Navy Department determines the necessity. When- 
eyer the War Department determines, or whenever the Navy 
Department determines, to erect a dock and asks that a depth 
of water be provided, we will not run counter to those two great 
departments in that work by refusing to provide them the water 
to the dock. And recollect, gentlemen, that the appropriation is 
eonditioned solely on the construction of the $4,000,000 dry dockt. 
If the Navy Department does not do what it says it is going to 
do there will not be a single dollar of the appropriation ex- 
pended. But If the Navy Department does construct the dry 
dock no member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee—of course 
the House committee has a right to do as it pleases—no member 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee should undertake to in any 
way obstruct or delay the Naval or Military Departments. We 
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feel that this is a matter entirely outside of our province. What 
I want the members of the committee to understand at this time 
is that if we vote to refuse the proposed depth of channel to the 
dry dock you are voting against something that the Naval Com- 
mittee proposes, and does not affect the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee at all. It is immaterial to us except we feel that it is 
our patriotic duty when the Secretary of the Navy or the Secre- 
tary of War says a thing is necessary as a war measure, that 
they are going to construct a dry dock to accommodate war ves- 
sels at Charleston, S. C., it is our duty as patriotic members of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee to recommend the appropria- 
tion necessary to make the dock useful. 

That is the way I feel about the matter. Now, as far as the 
length of time is concerned, the House went on record yesterday 
in a matter that it will take five years to complete, the deepen- 
ing of the channel at Hell Gate as a war measure, and if this 
ean be completed in three years I do not see why the time should 
be used ag an argument against the proposition. 

It was pointed out by the chairman of the Naval Committee, 
and by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Brownine], who 
is on the Naval Committee, that this is certainly a strategic 
proposition; that if there is ever any great naval battle in the 
South Atlantic, it will be in this region, and there ought to be a 
large dry dock constructed at Charleston, S. C., to take care of 
injured or damaged vessels. But recollect that we do not 
claim that it is a commercial necessity. We have only based 
our recommendation on the proposition that the Naval Depart- 
ment is going to construct a dry dock. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, I am not advocating this 
amendment from local considerations alone. So far as the 
amendment is concerned, it comes from the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. The chairman has explained to you the 
reason why the committee has offered this amendment to the 
bill. It was at the solicitation of the Secretary of War, who was 
requested by the Secretary of the Navy, as a naval necessity. 
If any amendment has ever come before this House free from 
local influence, it is this amendment. If any amendment has 
ever come before this House saturated with war necessities, 
it is this amendment. I do not care to speak to this amend- 
ment from the war requirement standpoint, but I do want to 
eradicate from your minds misapprehensions and misstatements 
which may have found lodgment there in respect to the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard. This House has been harangued each year 
with misstatement and misinformation in reference to the navy 
yard at Charleston, and I propose for five minutes to tell you the 
history of that yard. 

In 1901, under an act of Congress, a commission was ap- 
pointed by Secretary John D. Long, a Republican Secretary of 
the Navy in President McKinley's Cabinet, to seek the most 
available site on the south Atlantic coast for a navy yard, and 
that commission selected Charleston. The commission was 
headed by Admiral Rogers. The commission selected Charles- 
ton because it was strategically the place on the south Atlantic 
coast to put a navy yard. Year after year attacks have been 
made upon that yard on the ground that it is a political yard. 
The Members of this House have never seemed to realize the 
fact that it was put there by a naval commission composed of 
naval officers; that it was placed there because it was the most 
available and desirable place to have a yard. 

Two years ago, in order to wipe out any misunderstandings, 
to take away any feeling that this yard was á political yard, 
this House, under an act of Congress, appointed another com- 
mission, and that commission went down on the south Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts and examined every harbor, and it made its 
report to this Congress. This was the Helm Commission, a 
commission being composed of naval officers, This commission 
reported as follows: 

After carefully weighing all the advantages and disadvantages, in- 
cluding costs, of the various sites between Hatteras and ei West, 
Fia., the commission is of the opinion that on this coast line Charles- 
ton Harbor most nearly meets the physical requirements of the Navy 
Department for a first-class navy yard. 

The Members of the House ought to bear in mind that we 
have 2,500 miles of Atlantic seaboard, 1,200 miles from the 
Canadian line to Cape Hatteras. That composes the north 
Atlantic coast. In those 1,200 miles there are five big navy 
yards, there are five harbors with 40 feet of water—Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk. 
There is a Davy yard with deep water for almost every 250 
miles. After you pass Cape Hatteras there are 1,000 miles of 
seacoast to the end of Florida, Jupiter Inlet. In that whole 
coast of 1,000 miles there is only one navy yard, and that is the 
Charleston yard, Charleston is 415 miles from Norfolk and 
488 miles from Key West, Fla., almost exactly in the middle of 
all that stretch of coast. There is not a single naval officer 
who has eyer appeared before any of the committees of the 


House, or who has ever talked to me, who has not said that 
the next fight we will have on the ocean by any country attack- 
ing this country will be in the Caribbean Sea. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEY. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. I would be very glad indeed if the gentleman 
could take the time to explain why he thinks the next naval en- 
gagement will be in the Caribbean Sea? I ask the question for 
this reason: Yesterday when we were discussing the proposition 
of deepening New York Harbor, a gentleman for whom I have 
the highest. regard made the statement that all naval officers 
agree that_if there ever was a great naval battle fought in 
this country it would be at New York, in Long Island Sound. 
The gentleman and the chairman of the Naval Committee are 
somewhat at variance. The chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs says all naval authorities agree that it will occur 
in the Caribbean Sea. 

Mr. WHALEY. I am quoting to you the naval officers’ opin- 
jon. I will give you an admiral’s opinion. 

Mr. BOOHER. I want to know why it is that they have 
their fighting points so far apart? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not probable that the next great naval 
battle will be fought where the appropriation is desired? 

Mr. WHALEY. Perhaps it will be fought out in Illinois, on 
the Lakes, I do not know. They have a training station out 
there, but they always send the boys to the ocean to do the 
fighting. È 

Mr. BRITTEN, And that is where the best boys come from, 


too. 

Mr. WHALEY. I admit that some of them do, but not all, 

As I was saying just now, on the North-Atlantie coast you 
have five deep-water ports and you have five navy yards. In 
those navy yards you have 14 large dry docks. On the 
South Atlantic coast you have not a single deep-water port, with 
the exception of the port of Charleston, which to-day has a chan- 
nel 30 feet in depth from the sea to the navy yard. You are 
building battleships the draft of which was never contemplated 
when any navy yard was established. The deepest draft when 
this yard was established was considered to be 23 feet, and the 
commission that established this yard said that it was necessary 
to dredge one shoal in that river to deepen it to 25 feet, so as 
to carry the largest battleships in the Navy at that time. That 
was in 1901, but we have progressed in the building of battle- 
ships just as we have along other lines. We are delving a 
little deeper and expanding in our thoughts, in our actions, in 
our construction of battleships. The result is that the depth 
in 1901 and the depth in 1910 is not the depth necessary in 1918, 
nor the depth that will be necessary in 1921. 

Therefore, when the Helm Commission made its report on 
this navy yard, and said it is strategically the ideal place to 
put a capital shipyard because of Charleston’s expansive har- 
bor, its fine river, its protection from storm, its freedom from 
bombardment, its ease to defend, and its accessibility to the 
sea, they joined in that report in saying that at a reasonable 
cost a depth of 35 to 40 feet could be secured in this river and 
this harbor, and, gentlemen, it ought to be put in this river and 
harbor. Now, with reference to cost and maintenance, the 
commission showed that the cost was reasonable. At that time 
only $2,000,000 were received for the river and harbor; but, in 
addition to that, as it has been necessary in every navy yard 
in this country, we must have a turning basin opposite this 
yard. The result is, of course, additional cost. Now, they 
further showed in this very report, which is very illuminating, 
that the maintenance of this river to a depth of 40 feet is less 
by one-half than it is at New York, Philadelphia, and one 
other port. Now, the gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. BRITTEN] 
has harped upon the presence of silt in the river. It is not 
silt in the river which has to be dredged from the mouth of 
the dock. Every engineer who has examined into it says so. 
The only one I know of who does not hold this view is the 
gentleman from Illinois. It is the mud from the sides of the 
canal that lead into the dock which requires dredging. Now, 
in building the dock, not the yard, but the dock, they put it 
700 feet from the channel of the river, and they cut through 
a mud bank. Now, my friends, the water flows over the sides 
of that canal twice a day, with the result that the erosion of 
the sides of that canal gets into the bottom of the canal, and 
necessarily that will keep up unless you dredge it until the 
sides reach the angle of rest, whatever that may be, under the 
circumstances of any given case. They have recommended 
time and again that the simplest and easiest way to stop the 
filling in at the mouth of the dock entirely is by building a 
sea wall along the two sides, which can be done at a reason- 
able cost. i 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I under- 
stand the situation this amendment by the committee is opposed 
upon three or four different grounds. One ground suggested 
is that this committee met hastily and did not have hearings. 
Why, that is a reason for the passage of the amendment and 
not against it. It shows that there is necessity; it shows that 
it is a war measure. The Secretary of War sent letters to our 
committee and said that it is a war measure and that he urged 
our committee to adopt an amendment of that kind. He would 
not have asked its adoption at the last moment, after the bill 
had been reported and when it was impossible to have hearings, 
unless there was urgent need. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. So that instead of its being an argument 
against the proposition it is one for it. 

Now, let us thke the next proposition. Gentlemen say this is 
not 2 proper place at which to establish this yard. Well, now, 
upon what do they base that argument? They say that it is 
6 miles inland upon this river. That is the statement and the 
argument of men without expert knowledge, and certainly it ‘s 
in direct contradiction of a series of reports of all those who 
have investigated the matter and who, after a comparison of 
this port with other ports. say that Charleston is the best of all the 
ports south of Norfolk and between Norfolk and Key West for 
the purpose for which it is proposed to establish this dock. 

On the other hand. what are the arguments in favor of the 
proposition? There is first the naked, bald statement of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, the two experts 
on whom we ought to rely, because they are charged with the 
responsibility, and they say that this should be done. There is 
next the fact that, while to the north between the Canadian line 
and Norfolk each 250 miles there is a dock of this kind, south 
of Norfolk and down to Key West there is none at all. and there 
is that long stretch of coast in which a battle is likely to occur 
absolutely destitute of any place to which a battleship could go 
in case of being disabled or in case of disaster. 

We say that ene should be supplied, and we say that the 
natural place to supply it is midway between Key West and 
Norfolk—halfway, the natural distance. Now, gentlemen, let us 
go to the broader question. Every man upon the floor, I sup- 
pose, will join in this statement. From the fateful 6th of April, 
1917, down to to-day every patriotic Member of this body has 
been ready to support the United States in anything which 
would help proteet us against the common enemy and help to 
win this war; and shall we, without expert knowledge—shall 
wS in face of the statement of the Secretaries of War and 

avy—— 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY (continuing). Say that it is not necessary to 
do this thing; that it is not a war measure? I believe not. I 
believe we are unready to do that thing. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FREAR. The Secretary of War did not sign that letter, 
the gentleman will admit. He is not in this country at the 
present time. He presented statements to us of what he 
thought was necessary in reference to war measures. and we 
supported all of those. The statement E read from the engi- 
neers was to the effect that vessels can be brought in even at 
the 26-foot depth, and we have agreed to the 30-foot depth in 


the past. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of course, the Secretary of War when he is 
not in this country can not sign letters individually. The Sec- 
retary of War is like any other man at the head of an exeeu- 
tive department. When he goes away he leaves in charge a 
man next to him, and Mr. Crowell. Acting Secretary, signed 
this letter, and it is to be supposed that he had the same expert 
advice which would have been had by the Secretary of War 
had he been personally present. I ean see nothing in the dis- 
tinction to say it is not signed by the Secretary of War per- 
sonally, but is signed by a deputy; but I say on broad grounds 
and on patriotic grounds, on the ground that since the Gth of 
April we have been voting for everything that has been pro- 
posed te us as a war measure, to save our fleets and provide for 
them if they are disabled between Key West and Norfolk, I ask 
you to vote for this amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, coming 100 miles from the seaconst and having no port 
anywhere nearer than that distance, I think I can elaim that I 
approach this question without any interested motives. 

It might be that everything that was said by the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. WHarey] could be taken 
as colored somewhat by the locality in which he lives, and the 
same might have been said of the distinguished gentleman from 
New York when he was so urgently advocating the depth of the 
channel at Hell Gate. 


Again, I have heard certain gentlemen here criminate and 
recriminate in regard to the merits of this bill, saying it was 
founded on graft, and then saying, too, that it was a monu- 
mental pork issue. Now, that is not the question before this 
House. The question before this House is this: Is it needed at 
this time, and is the expenditure a proper one? If it is, we 
should vote for it irrespective of loeation, irrespective of the 
wishes of the gentleman who advocates it, and regardless of any 
locality or sectionalism. 

Now, what are the facts? It seems we have no navy yard 
capable of doing this sort of work, all the way from Norfolk 
down to Key West. Certainly, there must be a station some- 
where, and this seems to be halfway distant between the two 
points. Now, one would infer, other circumstances being equal, 
that this is the point for that station. But I hear my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania, my fighting Quaker friend 
[Mr. BUTLER], for whom I have the greatest of all high regard, 
say that this is not a war measure. I beg the gentleman's 
pardon. ‘There is no more patriotic citizen in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and I say with all sincerity that there 
is no more patriotic citizen within the confines of the entire 
Union than the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter]. 
[Applause.] But he is mistaken about this view. This is a 
war measure. I saw that Lloyd-George said only yesterday 
that this battle in France which is now being waged. called the 
great battle of the Somme, might last for eight months. I hope 
and pray with all of you that we may be successful in that issue. 
I hope the time will never come when we will have to fight here 
on these shores, but if the war continues, and there be not any 
immediate successful issue, we may have a war upon the seas. 
We must bave the war upon the seas, and if we have the war 
upon the ocean, it will be at our door. And if we have vessels 
that cost $28,000,000 each, as said by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, then this money being expended is a 
picayune, Four million dollars is only one-seyenth of the price 
of one dreadnaught. 

In other words, we are about to expend a portion of money 
here—for what? For the repair and upkeep and taking cure 
of these dreadnaughts if it becomes necessary. More thun 
that, I understand that there is not only one vessel of that 
kind being buiit but there are a number of them, and there is 
no place in the southern waters where there is draft enough 
to accommodate them. 

They say Charleston is not the place. They say we ought to 
spend money in the West Indies, if you please. They say that 
it ought to be farther south. But we have already expended 
$10,000,000, I understand, on this location, and why waste the 
$10,000,000: already expended by not increasing this appropria- 
tion for opening this channel? It seems to me, then, from that 
point of view, that this is the thing to do at this time. More 
than that, I have heard some gentlemen say here that nobody 
could convince them that this was the proper site. Now, I 
approach this matter entirely with an open mind. I listened 
to the argument presented by the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and very carefully gave full attention to it; 
I listened to the argument of the gentlemen on the other side 
who oppose this measure, the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER}, and also the argument of the gentle- 
man from [Illinois [Mr. Britren]. I was willing to be con- 
vinced, and am still willing to be convinced; but there are some 
people who, when convinced against their will, remain of the 
same opinion still. That is the trouble. I am willing to take 
the word and the authority of the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. I am willing to take the word of the gentle- 
man who is at the head of this Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, More than that, I am fully willing and anxious to 
take the opinion of the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, because I believe that they have honestly recom- 
mended this as a war measure and that we need it now. 
fApplause.] 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the amendment 
appropriating the money for Charleston. I do not know who 
has the power to-day to tell whether this is a war-emergency 
measure or not. Four years ago no one would have dreamed of 
the great conflict that is being waged across the ocean. And 
after it started I did not find a man here in Washington who 
predicted that it would go longer than a year. Now, that war 
has continued for nearly four years, and it is yet undecided. 
I feel that it will require the power of this great Nation to win 
that conflict and possibly the finality of it may be decided on 
our shores. Tt was my pleasure last summer to visit Charles- 
ton, and my conclusion then was that large sums of money 
should be expended there for greater activities at that yard. 
I did not then know of the conclusion of the Helm commission. 
I realized that some day a great battle would be fought in 
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those waters; that we would have to fight to maintain the 
Monroe doctrine. That war will come after this war is con- 
cluded, no matter how it is concluded. Some day, unless we 
have the military and naval strength that will deter the enemy, 
we shall have to battle in those waters to maintain the Monroe 
doctrine; and we ought to safeguard ourselves in order to do 
it successfully. 

If we coul turn the hand of that clock back a few years 
there would be many things that we would do that we have 
left undone—that would have helped us in this terrible conflict. 
I am surprised at the utterances of some of these gentlemen in 
not being willing to visualize a little bit to-day, realizing the 
many missteps that we have made in the past. I want to follow 
the leadership of the military authorities and the naval authort- 
ties. I think this country would be in better position and that 
the war across the ocean would have been concluded ere this if 
we had done that before. 

I am not going to make a mistake to-day. I shall vote for this 
appropriation. If a war should take place and a battle ensue 
in the Caribbean Sea, we would have $200,000,000 worth of battle- 
ships there to fight for our liberty. “We need these places, not 
only at Charleston, but we should have another great naval 
station a considerable distance down toward the West Indies. 

Now, I hope my friends on this side will not be governed by 
any prejudicial view against this project. I have heard these 
prejudices expressed for a long time. I am happy to say I have 
not been infected by them, and I trust they will look to the 
future safety of our great country and act accordingly. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? Did not the gen- 
tleman on several occasions vote against a dry dock and the ex- 
tension of piers down there because he did not think that the 
Charleston Navy Yard should be built up as a great repair or 
construction yard? 

Mr. FARR. I have no knowledge of ever having voted 
against this project. But if I did, I made a mistake, and I am 
happy now to remedy that mistake and do something for the 
future safety of our country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, if no other gentleman desires to 
speak, I will call for a vote. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I believe I was amongst those 
for whom time was reserved. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it did not need 
the speech of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. WHALEY] 
to conyince me that this amendment onght to be adopted. But 
I want to compliment him upon the very clear presentation of 
the case which he has made. I am somewhat familiar with the 
situation at Charleston. I have observed from the commercial 
aspect of it that Charleston is recovering lost ground. A new 
railroad bringing coal from northern fields has come to Charles- 
ton. In many other ways the city has been going forward. 

Charleston, situated geographically as it is, has as much right 
to he considered for a greai navy yard or for a great dry dock 
as any other point along the coast. I am glad the gentleman 
from South Carolina has told in such clear terms the relation- 
ship of Charleston to the ether cities along the Atlantic sea- 
board. What he says about the northern dry-dock situation is 
substantially true. I think, however, that he errs as to the 
depth of some of the channels leading up one or two of the 
rivers to which he has referred. Philadelphia, for instance, 
does not have 40 feet, although I wish it had. It is gradually 
acquiring an assured 85-foot channel, and yet it is 100 miles 
from the sea, and, as I indicated yesterday, is the busiest ship- 
building river in the United States. Baltimore has 35 feet 
assured. The problem for these two cities in the future will be 
to attain that 40 feet which Boston has in sight, and which 
was guaranteed to New York yesterday, and which will now 
come to Charleston eventually, if this amendment is adopted. 

But as one coming from a Northern State, intensely inter- 
ested in this question of the development of the Atlantic coast, 
and as one who has traversed that coast from Maine to Key 
West, I want to agree not only with the gentleman from South 
Carolina, but with the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. that there ought to be a great naval dry dock south of 
Cape Hatteras. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. FESS. As a member of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Which I am not. 

Mr. FESS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I thought he was. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. I have not that distinction, 


Mr. FESS. Well, as a distinguished Member of the House 
who knows what that committee has done, why did not the 
committee put this amendment in? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For the reason, apparently, 
which is indicated in the letter of the Secretary of the Navy, 
hee was read at the Clerk’s desk at the beginning of this 

ebate. 

Mr. FESS. It was rather a matter not of this committee 
but of the Committee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is a matter of the two 
committees, one of which, the Committee on Naval Affairs, had 
proposed to attain this object by action in the naval appropri- 
ation bill, and the other. apparently, was the effort of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors to retain its jurisdiction by mak- 
ing provision here. As it presents itself to me there is a com- 
promise here that will be satisfactory to both committees. 

Mr. FESS. And the omission of the item by the committee is 
not necessarily an argument against it? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think not. This question 
would undoubtedly have come up in the naval appropriation 
bill, and by passing it now as a river and harbor measure I 
think it will be waived when the naval appropriation bill comes 
forward. I merely suspect that; I do not know. 

Mr. PADGETT. The understanding between the chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and myself was that 
if this committee passed it here it will go out of the naval bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was the understanding 
I had from the discussion thus far. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the gentleman know of any other item 
in the bill, by amendment or otherwise, where there is no report 
from the engineers and no hearings on the item? I will say 
that there is not to my knowledge. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know. Norfolk is 
the last point, the southernmost point, on the Atlantic seaboard 
where dry-dock accommodations can be had. Now, gentlemen, 
picture to yourselves a vessel in distress coming up from the 
Caribbean Sea, coming in from the ocean, coming around from 
the Gulf, that has no place to go until it reaches Norfolk. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania., The coast of Florida is more 
than 500 miles long. In November last I took a trip along the 
inland waters of Florida from the St. Johns River, Jackson- 
ville, down to Key West, and I say to you that it is a reflection 
upon this Nation that there is no point along the coast of 
Florida, along its entire 500 miles of length, into which a vessel 
in distress at sea drawing 20 feet of water can go; not one; 
nor are there places anywhere along the coast from New 
Orleans yonder on the Gulf all the way around to Norfolk to 
which a nuval vessel which is leaking or in bad repair can go 
to be placed in dry dock for repairs. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, in closing this discussion I just 
wish to say this: A provision for this dry dock at Charleston 
has been reported in the naval appropriation bill and will be 
eonsidered when that bill comes before the House. No one can 
foretell with absolute certainty whether that provision in the 
naval appropriation bill will receive the approval of the House, 
although I believe the approval of the House will be given for the 
authorization of this dry dock. But if the dry dock shall be 
authorized in the naval appropriation bill and become an accom- 
plished fact, is there a single Member of the House who would 
vote against deepening the channel from the sea to the navy yard 
in order to make the dry dock usable? No one would think of 
voting against an authorization for the deepening of the channel 
if the dry dock had been provided. 

Now, this provision for deepening the channel does not become 
effective unless the dry dock shall be subsequently authorized, 
and if the dry dock is never authorized, the money will never 
be expended; so that upon those conditions it seems to me every, 
remnant of objection to this amendment authorizing the deepen- 
ing of the channel in Charleston harbor from the sea to the navy 
yard ought to be removed. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Savannah Harbor and Savannah River below, at, and aboye Augusta, 
Ga.: For maintenance, $100,000. 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the appro- 
priation of $100,000, but I desire to call attention to a practice 
which is not just to the Army engineers. 

In Document No. 337 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, first ses- 
sion, dated August 13, 1917, is a report upon Savannah Harbor. 
In that report the engineers oppose going on with the propo- 
sition which was offered at that time and under consideration. 
The engineer in charge, Col. Mills, makes this statement, that 
it is first necessary to complete the work that is being done in 
the harbor at Savannah before undertaking further extensions 
that he says will impose additional burdens upon the Federal 
Government in the way of outlay for construction in the first 
instance and subsequent expense for maintenance, 

We are undertaking to prosecute certain other improvements 
in the harber. Now, this statement was made by the engineer, 
and the report was made on August 17 last. Accompanying the 
report is a statement of the harbor commission of Savannah, 
signed by 11 members, saying that they did not want this ex- 
tension attempted at this time; that they preferred to have 
the other work done. Yet the committee has sent this matter 
back to the Army engineers, asking them to give a new report, 
and this inside of a little over six months, in the face of the 
protest of the Savannah commission itself that it is not neces- 
sary, and in the face of the report of the engineer that we 
ought not to incur this unnecessary expense at this time. The 
House knows what the purpose of such an action is, to send 
it back to the engineers after they have given careful considera- 
tion and are supported by the people of Savannah themselves, 
to ask them now practically to make a different report. I 
say, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to support the engineers, 
if we are going to give them the assistance which we assume 
to give them here, and which has been claimed upon this floor, 
we ought not to take such action. : 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Is the gentleman referring to anything that 
is in this present bill? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I am not. I am referring to a practice 
that I think ought to be stopped, and if not stopped it ought to be 
exposed. When the engineers have reported upon a proposi- 
tion of this kind, when they come in and say that certain work 
ought not to be proceeded with, and when they are supported 
by 11 members of the Harbor Commission saying the same thing, 
I say we ought not to send this back to them, upon the request 
ef local interests, in order to have the engineers change their 
position. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Is the gentleman asking the Committee of the 
Whole to take any affirmative steps? : 

Mr. FREAR. I am stating the action that the committee 
took against my protest, and which was favored by the gentle- 
man who asks me the question. I am stating a fact which has 
a far closer relation to this bill than a good deal of the conver- 
sation that has occurred here on the floor to-day, and I think it 
is a very important proposition that the House should under- 
stand that when the engineers have just brought in a report, 
and they are supported in their action by the people of the 
locality, by 11 members of the Harbor Commission, we ought 
not to send the matter back to the engineers asking them to 
give a reexamination, which practically, of course, invites them 
to change their position. s 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Has the gentleman stated that certain of the 
members of that commission have changed their minds on that 
subject? 

Mr. FREAR. Some of the members have done so within the 
past six months, because I think there are one or two interests 
that desire to have some special service given to them; but the 
engineer himself who made the examination says it is an undue 
expense to place upon the Government. Yet we send it back for 
reexamination. ° 


Mr. DUPRE. You mean that the Committee of the Whole 


does? 

Mr. FREAR. No; the Rivers and Harbors Committee, of 
which the gentleman is a member, and he voted to do it. 

Mr. DUPRE. Why revamp all these matters on this floor? 

Mr. FREAR. Because the more we expose that practice the 
sooner we are going to defeat it. 

Mr. DUPRE. And, in the language of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the greater headlines somebody will get. 

Mr. FREAR No; but we are going to expose these things, 
and I assume that the gentleman has voted for all these propo- 
sitions, and he can, I have no objection; but I want to show 


what an unfair position it is in which to place the Army engi- 
neers. 


Mr. DUPRE. I regret very much that the gentleman has had 
any objection to my voting for what I believe to be proper. 

Mr. FREAR. No; of course the gentleman can pursue his 
own course. i 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to put into 
the Recorp a table having to do with the bill we are going to 
consider to-morrow. 


During my absence in Nebraska the Provost Marshal General 
did me the honor to write a letter to members of the Military 
Committee, in which he challenged the correctness of some fig- 
ures I had put into the Rxconb showing the way in which the 
classification of men under the proposed law would affect the 
different counties in the State of Nebraska. The statement he 
made was that I had misinterpreted those figures. 

The first column in the table shows the total number of men 
classified. The second shows those that were classified as he 
interpreted it, and who had accepted that classification, and the 
third column showed those who had appealed. The Provost 
Marshal General held that from the men who had appealed 
should have been deducted those who were put in the second 
column as class 1. In the letter he placed a table showing 
the classification of all the counties in the fifth district. and I 
think his own figures will convince anyone who examines them 
that the Provost Marshal General is in error in his contention. 
For instance, in the county of Clay his own figures show that 
1,178 men were classified and that 264 were placed in class 1. 
He figures 22 per cent, therefore, in class 1; but the trouble 
with his figures is that in the next column it is shown that 343 
men appealed from the classification of 264 in class 1. 

In the county of Franklin, in the same district, 800 men were 
classified; and, according to his own figures, 152 were placed in 
class 1, and he figures 19 per cent; but the following column 
shows that 294 men appealed, apparently from a total of 152, 
which, of course, is absurd. 

In Frontier County,-in the same district, out of a total of 765 
registrants, apparently only 114 were put in class 1, or 15 per 
cent, but from that 114 his own figures show that 322 appealed. 

In the county of Hayes, in the same district, his figures show 
283 registrants and 77 in class 1, which, he says. is 27 per cent 
only who were put in class 1, but 187 have appealed. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend in the Recorp the entire 
statement of the adjutant general of the State of Nebraska, 
showing the percentages of men who were supposed to be in 
class 1 in every county in the State, and showing that he is en- 
tirely in error in his contention by his own figures. If the ap- 
peals of those men who are pending are not granted, they also 
must be ddded to those listed in class 1. I wish to show that 
the adjutant general’s own tables are proof positive that I was 
correct in my statement. I wish to put in the Recoxrp the full 
statement of the adjutant general of the State, including these 
tables, whose figures confirm my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the statement and tables 
indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement and tables are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE LETTER FROM THE OFFICE OF THE PROVOST MARSHAL 
GENERAL, 


1. Mr. SHALLENBERGER'S figures are incorrect. (See Exhibit A.) 
They are in some cases two or three times higher than the actual figures. 
The reason for this is that the returns were sent in under two heads, 
viz, total persons in class 1 and total class 1 cases pending. The former 
number was taken from column 8 of the classification list; the latter 
number was taken from column 15 of the classification list, and, of 
course, signified a duplicate number of persons and not an additional 
number; that is, those numbers of class 1 who St eres were, of course, 
included within the figures representing the total of class j—e. g., if 
there were 150 placed in class 1 by a local board, and if there were 50 
hae the persons making these appeals were part of the 150 in 
class 1. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, not understanding this, has added together the 
two figures; f. e., class 1 persons and class 1 persons appealing. Ob- 
viously in those districts where the numbers of appeals pending was 
large, the figures would, of course, be grossly 5 for example. 
there are 9 boards in which the number of appeals pending are between 
100 and 1.000, hence in these boards his erroneously high figures make 
it oe as 3 almost the entire body of classified persons were 
piace in Son 1. For example, in taking the principal countries named 
n his speech: 

(1) Reward County, with 1,287 classified, did not have 1.262 in 
class 1, but oniy 722; i. e., not $8 per cent but 56 per cent in class 1. 

(2) Chase County, with 361 classified, instead of having 283 in class 1 
has only 164; i. e., not 80 per cent but 45 per cent in class 1. 

Thus in 9 out of the 20 boards cited by him the figure for class 1 is 
reduced, when corrected to sometimes one-third, or even one-fourth, of 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER's figures. 

The gross equalities thus emphasized by him do not exist. 
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Nebraska—Pifth congressional district. 


Local board of city or county. 
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or 56.09 per cent. Five hundred and forty men have appealed, 
and The Adjutant General has put the figures in percentages, 
08.5. These figures are his, and I want to put them in the 
Recorp to show that I used the official figures. It is a marvelous 
thing; but if you go over the figures you will find that the 
Provost Marshal General’s contention is impossible. Take the 
county of Gage, in the district of my colleague, Mr. Stoxx, and 
in that county there are 2,443 registrants; 794 put in class 1— 
32.5 per cent—according to the figures of the adjutant general 
of Nebraska. One thousand and fourteen men have appealed. 
Does it mean that only 794 were put in class 1 by the local 
board in that county? No; it means what the adjutant general 
has indicated—that 794 men have accepted and 1,014 have ap- 
pealed. If the 1,014 are denied the appeal, then the entire 
amount is in class 1, 

Mr. McKENZIB. I want to clear this one thing up. I want 
to ask the gentleman from Nebraska whether he has taken any 
steps 72 investigute the board that would make that sort of a 
return 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have not; but while in Nebraska 
I called on a number of counties and asked for the reason of 
this tremendous difference in classification, and I was informed 
that it resulted from the interpretation and understanding of 
the law by the draft boards. One county would only put 10 per 
cent of the total registration in class 1, while another county, 
according to these figures, would put 90 per cent in class 1. It 
results from the action of these local boards. 

I want the House to understand that the classification list I 
am inserting in the Record is furnished me by the adjutant gen- 
eral of Nebraska after I wired the governor for it. I asked the 
report to show the total number of registrants and the num- 
ber of them placed in class 1 by local boards. The percentage 
figures, which were made by the Nebraska office, plainly show 
that he furnished me the total placed in class 1, placed those 
who accepted their classification in the second column, and 
those who appealed in the third, and by the final percentage 
figures the total percentage of those registrants of draft age 
who would be in class 1 unless appeals were granted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sapelo and Darien Harbors, Cowhead and Satilla Rivers, Club, 
Plantation, and Fancy Bluff Creeks, Ga.; and St. Marys River, Ga. and 
Fla.: For maintenance, $4,000. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 25, strike out “ Club, Plantation.” — 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, that is to correct a clerical error. 
Club and Plantation Creeks should not have been in that group 
because they are provided for otherwise. I will ask unanimous 
consent to print a letter from the Secretary of War suggesting 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina?’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes outside of the regular order, because 
I have a matter that I want to call to the attention of the 
House in relation to the charges against the aviation section of 
the Army. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is this foreign to this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. That matter is coming up to-morrow, and I 
do not think it ought to be taken up at this particular time. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Altamaha, Oconee, and Cone Rivers, Ga.: 
ment and for maintenance, $40,0 

Mr, CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not want to be persistent abqut this matter, but 
there is continuously published in the newspapers criticism of 
the Army of the United States in relation to its endeavor to 
create an air service. The matter has got to be so important to 
the public, and the public is so greatly disturbed about it, that 
it is absolutely necessary that something be done to clarify the 
situation as it stands. Now, it so happens that I am chairman 
of the subcommittee on aviation. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman made a personal appeal to have 
five minutes for this, and I hope no objection will be made. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman may be 
‘justified in coming to the defense of the Aviation Service, but 
it seems to me rather unusual to inject a controversy of this 
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sort into the river and harbor bill. Undoubtedly some other gen- 

tleman might desire to justify the criticism that has been made. 

r that is so, controversy would run along here for quite a little 
me. 


Mr. CALDWELL. I will say to the gentleman that the other 
day the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] took some time 
of the House on a matter foreign to the bill, and I made no 
objectiou to it. 

Mr. GILLETT. But that was in general debate. 

Mr. WALSH. That was general debate, and the gentleman 
had a right to do it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I have not taken much time of the House 
at this session. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the committee 
Says that he is willing that the gentleman should proceed, and 
I will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose if gentlemen desire to answer 
the gentleman from New York there will be no objection on the 
part of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL. In order that we may know whether the 
Army has fallen down in its endeavor to build up an air service 
or not, we must consider the condition of the country at the 
time it undertook to make an army in the air to supply us 
with the necessary equipment und compare that with the accom- 
plishments. 

When war was declared there were in the Nation about 156 
men who could fly, and not one of them was skilled in the kind 
of flying that must be learned in order that they could take 
part in military combat. As compared with that condition, we find 
that to-day America has in its Army alone 2,700 qualified pilots 
and 9,100 graduates of ground schools, besides the thousands 
in the flying and ground schools. Each day the men in the fly- 
ing schools fly over 156,000 miles, or more than six times the 
distance around the earth. Of these, large numbers are now 
actually flying on the battle front in France, and it is consid- 
ered by our enemy and our allies that they are the most daring 
and the most efficient fliers in the world; [Applause.] 

Shortly after war was declared every business organization 
in America that could make or thought it could make aircraft 
was invited to Washington for consultation, and after a careful 
and exhaustive examination of their plants and equipment it was 
found that, even though Great Britain and France had stimu- 
lated aircraft production in America in every way that limitless 
money could induce by offering to pay any kind of profit that the 
American manufacturer demanded, it was freely admitted that 
we could not construct more than 630 airplanes in America in a 
single year, and it was not expected that these factories could 
be expanded so as to make them able to produce more than 1,500 
planes in 18 months, To illustrate the kind of stimulation that 
the allies had furnished for the development of this infant manu- 
facturing industry it might be well to relate the story often told 
concerning the Curtiss plant. It seems that.the purchasing agent 
of Great Britain, being ordered to supply a large quantity of 
aircraft, called the Curtiss factory on the telephone and asked 
Mr. Curtiss how many planes he could make in a year, and on 
receiving the reply asked if he could not increase his output. 
Mr. Curtiss replied that he could if he had the money, and the 
English agent said. How much do you need?” Mr. Curtiss 
replied, “One hundred thousand,” meaning dollars. The Eng- 
lish agent said, “All right; I'll mail you a draft.“ When Mr. 
Curtiss opened his mail the next morning he nearly dropped 
dead, for the draft was for 100,000 pounds instead of dollars, 

The fact, however, that the reports of the newspapers and of 
the Senate committee seem to overlook, demonstrates that the 
manufacturers of America have thought more of their country 
than they have of European money, for to-day they are actually 
manufacturing more than a thousand airplanes every month, 
and the production is increasing every day. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Les. 

Mr. McKENZIE. While the gentleman is going into a defense 
of this I simply want to ask my colleague if there has not been 
a tremendous fall-down from the promises made to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs when the appropriation of $640,000,- 
000 was being passed? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Not from the promises made by any Army 
officer that I recall, but from the promises made in the news- 
papers and by men who took up the matter after we had appro- 
priated the $640,000,000 and the idea of an army in the air 
had become popular. ; 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Did not the Secretary of War make a 
direct statement as to the number of airplanes expected to be 
delivered in France by the 1st of July? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do not remember any such statement 
having been made to the committee. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. How many combat planes have we now? 
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Mr. CALDWELL. We have in France ‘to-day 185 combat 
planes, of which 5 were manufactured in the United States, put 
in boxes here. and sent ‘te France. In addition to that, we have 
1,220 training planes in France—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. All but five of these machines are of for- 
eign make and purchased by us under agreement with the allies. 
They are now being used by the American aviators in France. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. How many fighting planes did the gentle- 
man say? 

Mr. CALDWELL. One hundred and eighty-five. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Are they equipped with Liberty motors? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Not all of these, as I understand it, but 
surely five of them are. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman does not distinguish between 
fighting planes and combat planes. I do not think there is a 
single fighting plane in France made in the United States. I 
think the gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. CALDWELL. There is no difference. I am not mistaken. 
The gentleman probably refers to the single-seater. None have 
been built here because Gen. Pershing has requested that we 
do not build any here. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think it proper to make all 
this public? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes; I do think so, because before I got 
these figures I told the Army officer who gave them to me that 
T expected to make them public in a speech and that I did not 
want any information that would be improper. to tell for fear 
that our enemy might learn facts of military importance, and 
he told me that he was giving me figures that were old enough, 
so that even if Germany knew them it would do no harm to the 
Army, because the situation was improving so rapidly. In addi- 
tion to this, I feel that in view of the criticism that has come 
of the activities of this line of preparation that it is necessary 
to give the people facts upon which they can form their judg- 
‘ment as to the justification of the criticism and the character 
of the men making it. 

There are three kinds of criticism. First, criticism coming 
from strong, energetic, patriotic Americans who are straining 
in the traces and anxious that we should enter this war in the 
big, American way. That kind of criticism is healthy and 
sought by all public officials who are anxious to do their duty. 
There is a second sort of criticism coming from people who 
have strangely mixed motives, either partisan or political, 
personal or biased, or selfish or mercenary, Some aim to obtain 
political preferment by tearing down through unfair criticism 
the administration that is responsible at this time. Some seek 
to injure those against whom they have personal spite or who 
have failed to grant favors requested. And still others have 
machinery and equipment that they would like to sell the Gov- 
ernment at an exorbitant profit regardless of the adaptability 
of the appliances. To this kind of criticism we should give but 
‘little heed, except that it creates a reservoir for much of the 
third kind of criticism, namely, that coming from those who are 
disloyal and seek to defeat our country by disseminating in- 
sidious propaganda tending to destroy the confidence of our 
people in the Commander in Chief of our Army. 

It is admitted that the airplane program is not as far ad- 
vanced as it was hoped a year ago it would be at this time. 
But the delay has not been very great when the obstacles en- 
countered are considered. 

When we began to coordinate the industry of the country for 
the purpose of producing aircraft in quantity our first unfore- 
seen obstacle came in the discovery that the most essential 
wood used in airplane construction (spruce) was available in 
such limited qunntities that we could not supply our allies with 
the timber they required without going into new fields and 
adopting new and radical methods of curing the timber. There 
was in sight about 14,000,000 feet of spruce timber at the time 
we started our plan of production, and the allies required 
28,000,000 feet. Our men have gone into primeval forests, con- 
structed new mills, and during the past year have actually cut 
about 80,000,000 feet of lumber and will provide 100,000,000 
feet this year. 

The next unforeseen obstacle was the disloyal operations of 
the I. W. W., which had a strong working organization among 
the loggers and lumbermen of the Northwest. To combat this 
our Army officers organized the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen. and have, I believe, effectively put out of business 
in the lumber region the pernicious, disloyal, and un-American 
I. W. W. We have to-day 10.000 men in uniform armed with 
axes fighting for American liberty. [Applause.] 

It was then discovered that though there were many factories | 
in America that were thought by their owners to be capable 
of constructing aircraft, after examination the owners refused 
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te take contracts because of the great change necessary in their 
plant and equipment. Although at the beginning there were 
only three airplane factories in the United States and a half 
dozen or more shops making experimental planes, to-day more 
than 400 manufacturing companies are working on contracts 
or subcontracts in the construction of aircraft and their acces- 
sories, employing more than 100,000 mea, IApplause.] 

It was later discovered that there was not enough linen in 
the world to cover the airplanes being constructed for the Army, 
and after much patient labor by many of our most skilled ex- 
perts a substitute was finally devised, and the Government 
has acquired practically all the long-fiber staple cotton crop, at 
a cost of about $14,000,000. We have purchased 34 tons of linen 
thread, to make up the deficiency of the amount required in our 
program. Strange as it may seem, the market is well supplied 
with the silk thread required. In the construction of the 
fusilage a different kind of wood is used, but cut into thin 
strips called in the art “laminated wood.” If these strips we 
have already prepared for this purpose were laid on the ground, 
as they say in Ohio, “side by each,” they would cover more 
than a thousand acres. [Applause.] 

The next obstacle encountered seemed almost insurmountable, 
for the great Liberty motor, concerning which I will later make 
some remarks, would not properly function with any lubricant 
except castor oil. On inquiry it was found there was not castor 
oil enough in the world te meet our requirements, and there were 
not enough castor beans in America to sow the fields. To meet 
this almost overwhelming obstacle we sent a ship to India and 
brought back a load of castor beans, and have actually planted 
100,000 acres of land in the United States from which we ex- 
pect to manufacture all of the castor oll that our program may 
require. [Applause.] 

We are about 90 days behind in our manufacturing schedule, 
and some of this has been made up from foreign purchases. 
Most of it was caused by two sources: First, when we laid 
out our program the allies, knowing what our equipment was, 
suggested that we devote our energy to the manufacture of 
training planes and the preparation of our men to fly therein, 
with the understanding that as fast as they were sent abroad 
the allies would supply them with combat machines and training 
on the front. We have kept our share of the program in that 
we have manufactured more training planes than we could 
use here, building up a reserve supply, and have manufactured 
all of the advanced training planes that we have had use for. 
We have sent 26,000 men abroad, of whom 7,000 are mechanics, 
and we have shipped 11,000 tons of material to France. Sec- 
ond, by change of plan under orders from France. 

Of these, 8 squadrons of 18 planes each are now actually 
operating under the American flag and under American control, 
yet our Army hokis only a 4-mile sector, and there are a great 
number of our men flying with England, with France, and with 
Italy in foreign machines and under foreign control in prepara- 
tion of joining American units after they have had experience 
with the veterans of the allies. And I am authorized to state 
that we have not a single flying officer ready to go over the front 
that is without a combat plane and its equipment. [Applause.] 

In the training of our pilots the casualties have been remark- 
ably small. We have lost 26 officers, 42 cadets, and 17 enlisted 
men through accident. In other words, we have had one fatality 
for every 300,000 miles flown. Flying in an Army airplane has 
become safer than automobiling in the crowded city streets. 

We have already constructed, tested, and have ready for 
service 264 Liberty engines, concerning which there has been so 
much criticism; 18 of them are now being used by the Army and 
a larger number by the Navy. Forty engines have been sent to 
our allies; quantity production has started and they will be de- 
livered in increasing numbers. That the motors are a success is 
proved by the fact that our allies have asked us to send them 
as many engines as we can spare. 

The Liberty motor produces a horsepower at less than 2 
pounds and 100 horsepower more than any other motor being 
used on the battle front to-day, with approximately 100 pounds 
less weight. There is no question but that the Liberty engine 
will fly the combat plane recommended by Gen. Pershing faster 
than any other engine now available, and I feel sure that when 
the war is over the Liberty engine will stand out as one of the 
great accomplishments of the war, and I am only sorry that 
the man who conceived the idea—Maj. Souther—could not have 
lived to see its success. The delay in turning out quantity pro- 
duction is amply justified in the efficiency of the machine devel- 
oped. The same applause will come here that came on the test 
of the Browning gun which had been adopted by the Ordnance 
Department following the Lewis gun controversy. I am sorry 
to say that a great portion of the criticism of the Liberty 
motor has come frem men interested in other types of engines, 
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which they had hoped to have adopted by the Government. not- 
withstanding the fact that they were not so powerful as the en- 
gine we have developed; and certain men, for partisan and 
personal reasons, have repeated ‘these criticisms, thus giving 
them credence. 

I know, of course, that a great many of the statements that I 
have made will be challenged in the Senate and by certain 
Members of this House who have too much partisanship. L 
have been extremely careful in giving figures and making decla- 
rations of fact, and I am willing to stand on the statements I 
have made. I am satisfied that time will show that I was not 
only justified in making these statements but that the critics of 
the administration will be put to rout by public opinion when 
the facts are known. 

We are to be congrdtulated that we have had at the head of 
our Air Service men like Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, Col. E. A. 
Deeds, and Col. H. H. Arnold. who have had the character to 
do the right thing in the face of complaints from high places 
and to withstand pressure exerted in behalf of those who 
sought favor at the expense of efficiency and urged hurry in- 
stead of care. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Indian River, St. Lucie Inlet, Miami Harbor (Biscayne Bay), and 
harbor at Key West, Fla.: For maintenance, $20,000. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 6, by inserting, after line 8, the following paragraph : 
Key West rbor, Fla.: For improvement 8 to a depth 
of 26 feet, where necessary, and by removal of what is commonly known 
ns the middle und’ to a width of 800 feet, in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 185, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
pay and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment which I have just sent up. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is that a committee amendment? I wish 

to reserve the point of order, It is rather ambiguous whether it 
is a harbor improvement or for the removal of water hyacinths. 

Mr. SMALL. It is not a committee amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I send up a substitute. There 
is no use of wasting time, because I am not offering this simply to 
talk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

My. STAFFORD. Do I understand that the gentleman is 
offering two amendments at one and the same time, one an 
amendment and the other a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. SEARS. I am offering a substitute to my amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not do that. The gen- 
tleman can not offer a thousand and one amendments at one 
and the same time. 

Mr. SEARS, Then I offer the substitute and I withdraw the 
first amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will be 
permitted to withdraw the amendment just read, and he offers 
another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 6, by Inserting, after line 8, the following paragraph: 

“Key West Harbor, Fla.: For improvement by deepening to a depth 
of 26 feet, where necessary, and by removal of what is commonly known 
as the middle ground to a depth of 800 feet, in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 165, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session, $150,000: Provided, That mete to enter into a contract in 
an amount not to exceed $232,700, the full amount of the estimate, if 
satisfactory bids are received, or to pure „contract. or hire a sultable 
dredging nt and do the work therewith, is hereby given if it is found 
that an advantageous contract can not be made.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I would say for the gentleman’s 
information that this is for the improvement of Key West 
Harbor, and I have simply followed the recommendation of the 
Board of Engineers, quoting their language, in order that this 
work might be done as they decided it should be done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman embodies in 
his amendment an authorization for the purchase of a dredging 
plant, as I understand it. 

Mr. SEARS. Well, that was the recommendation of the 
Board of Engineers, which I will read to you at the proper 
time, so they could proceed with the work if they could not 
get a contract which was advantageous to the Government. 
In other words, the Government would do the work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve the right to object so that 
the gentleman can explain it. 

Mr. SEARS. I will strike that part out if the point of order 
is reserved. I will strike out the dredging part and offer it as 
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an amendment. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimens consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa cbjects. . 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman witbhold 
his objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I suggest the gentleman ask 
for 10 minutes, 

Mr. SEARS. Well, I want to say this, Mr. Chairman, before 
making the request, I have sat here and listened to gentlemen 
talk about war and everything else and I have made no objection, 
but patiently listened. I can not present this mutter fairly to 
the committee in even 15 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Did not the gentleman prior to the beginning 
of general debate suggest that he would waive his time in 
general debate and take time under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. SEARS. I did, and it was practically agreed to. I 
made the statement when general debate was up that I would 
not take any time of the House in general debate, because I 
only proposed to take time on this amendment, and the chair- 
man stated that he hoped nobody would object. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I objected because the gentleman 
does this whenever the river and harbor bill is up. He refuses 
to take time under general debate but proceeds to ask for time 
under the five-minute rule, and I shall object to any further 
time beyond 10 minutes. č 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the gentleman ob- 
jected, because I have tried to deal frankly and fairly with 
colleagues. I would like to talk about this in general terms, 
but. on account of my limited time, I have to be not only 
specific, but speak very, very rapidly, Key West Harbor, as 
you know, is located at the southernmost point of Florida. 
There has not been a single dollar appropriated for it since 
1913. In 1911, $25,000; in 1912, $63,000; and in 1913, 515.000 
was appropriated. Not a single dollar, in a single river and 
harbor bill, has been appropriated for maintenance or for any 
other purpose since 1913, and practieally nothing for the three 
years prior thereto, notwithstanding the fact that in 1909 the 
commerce was 129,125 tons and value $15.878,120, and in 1915 
the commerce was $26,026.547 and 946.736 tons. In 1917 the 
commerce was over 837.051.579 and 1.028.374 tons. and this 
notwithstanding the fact that some steamers had to be with- 
drawn from Key West Harbor because practically every time 
one of them would enter the port it would run aground, and 
it would take two or three days to get it off. Now, I do not 
want you to take my word for it, and I will therefore read 
you what others say. First I want to eall your attention to 
page 8, part 1, of Report of Chief of Engineers. United States 
Army, 1917, in which you will find Key West has been estab- 
lished as a permanent sea-coast defense. On June 13, 1917, the 
Secretary of War submitted a report to Congress, and it was 
published in House Document No. 185, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. You can get this report, and each of you can verify 
what I am going to say. I will read to you these indorsements, 
but I will have to do so briefly and as rapidly as possible. The 
first indorsement is signed by W. M. Black, brigadier general. 
On page 2 of said document you will find the following or second 
indorsement : 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned rts, T concur in 
the views of the district officer. the division engineer, and the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and therefore report that the im- 
provement by the United States-of Key West Harbor, Fla, with a view 
of removing the Middle Ground is deemed advisable to the extent of 
widening the channel opposite the wharves to a width of 800 feet and 
a depth of 26 feet at mean low water, at an estimated cost of $232.700, 
The first appropriation should provide $150,000 and authority to enter 
into contract for the full amount of the estimate, If satisfactory bids 
are received, or to purchase, construct. or hire a suitable dredging plant 
and do the work therewith, if it is found that an advantageous contract 
cam: — be made, the balance of the estimate to be appropriated as 
n ‘5 

The above is dated June 11, 1917, after war had been declared 
and after the House had passed the rivers and harbors bill last 
year. I tried to get this report at that time, but it had not 
been printed, and I lost my amendment 

The third indorsement is by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army: 


Key West Harbor lies on the west front of the ae of Key West. Fla. 
paa ane two improved channels, one from the south and one from the 
n west. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
is SIEN a very interesting statement, and I would like to 
have er. 
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Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the gentleman, 
and I want to apologize for speaking so rapidly. I have a 
proposition full of merit. 


The existing project now in force provides for a channel through the 
northwest entrance 17 feet deep at mean low water and of sufficient 
width for navigation, and for deepening and widening the main shi 
channel so as to afford a channel 30 feet deep at mean low water anc 
300 feet wide, and for removing certain shoals from the anchorage. 
There is now available a depth of 18 feet throws the northwest channel 
and a depth of 30 feet and a width of not less n 300 feet through the 
main ship channe. The total expenditure on this work to June 30, 
1916, has been $741,096.94. A draft of 2G feet can be carried at low 
water to the wharves along the city front in the inner harbor. The 
mean tidal range is 2.6 feet at the northwest entrance and 1.4 feet in the 
main ship channel. Opposite the city front is a submerged reef, re- 
ferred to as the Middle Ground, which restricts the width of the 
inner harbor, particularly in front of the Mallory wall. Key West has 
been growing in importance as a commercial port, and vessels regularly 
engaged in trade, as well as those making occasional stops, have been 
increasing in size. The larger ones now find difficulty in maneuvering 
to and from their berths because of insufficient width. Groundings are 
not of se one occurrence, and, as the bottom is generally of rock, 
these groundings are fraught with more than ordinary danger. It is 
believed that some additional width is ra bere to keep pace with the 
e nsion of commerce and that the project proposed by the district 

cer is well adapted to meet the needs of the locality. The board 
therefore concurs Ín the opinion of the district officer and the division 
engineer that it is advisable for the United States to undertake the 
223 — work contemplated by estimates (b) above at a cost of 

2.700. 


The remainder of this section is practically the same as the 
recommendation of Gen. Black, and is signed by Frederic V, 
Abbot, colonel, Corps of Engineers, now Brigadier General, 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. That is the third 
indorsement. 

The fourth and following indorsement is by Mr. George E. 
Brown, superintendent, Engineer Department at Large, in same 
document, and is included in the report of Lieut. Col. W. B. 
Ladue, Corps of Engineers: 

7. The field work of the 8 examination was executed by 
Mr. George E. Brown, su ntendent, Engineer Department at Large, 


from whose report the following is A 8 
“Complaints relative to the difficulty and danger experienced by 


vessels maneuvering in this portion of the channel have frequently been 


made in the past when the vessels using it were neither so great in 
number nor of so t draft, Vessels of comparatively small tonna; 
and moderate draft have experienced difficulty, delay, and damage in 
8 cases by the insufficiency in width of channel of the area in 
question. 

“Opposite three of the most important of the commercial wharves 
(Mallory, P. & O. Steamship Co., and Porter Dock Co.), and a scant 
500 feet distant from the front of the Mallory Wharf, is the point of 
Frankford Bank at a depth of 19 feet at mean low water. For an avail- 
able se of 24 feet at this point the width is further reduced to 400 
feet, hen vessels are lying at these wharves—and they almost in- 
variably are—the situation is further complicated by less available 
space in which the moving ship can maneuver without causing damage 
to other vessels or the risk of grounding themselves. The bottom 
throughout the length of this channel in front of all wharves with a 
depth exceeding 20 feet is bare rock. 

‘AH vessels are cornered to turn in landing at or leaving the 
wharves; except under the most favorable conditions of wind and tide 
vessels of comparatively small tonnage are almost invariably delayed, 
and in many cases have been damaged, in making this turn; frequenti 
they ground here, and in some cases have lain aground for severa 
days—in one case for a week—and release themselves finally only by 
lightening ship by the removal of cargo or other weight. 

“The improvement of the Main Ship Channel has permitted the 
entrance of larger and deeper draft vessels to the outer harbor. The 
benefits to shipping are not increased in corresponding degree by 
reason of the fact that these do not have access to the wharves for 
discharging or loading cargo or taking on fuel or to-the inner harbor 
for shelter for tack of swinging room. 

“The channel along the weitere Is considered inadequate for safe 
and economical navigation by the masters of vessels now using it. It 
imposes prohibitive limitations to pro: ve expansion. Two new 
vessels are now building to be add 
the port, one of which is considerably larger and deeper than any of 
the vessels previously used; the owners state that the channel is not 
adequate for the accommodation of this vessel. The port is being in- 
vestigated and (contingent on its further improvement) is under con- 
sideration for a general coal and fuel-oil station for commercial shipping. 
Among the advantages claimed for it as a fuel pee for bunkers are that 
it is only 6 miles of the regular course for all ships salling from the 
Gulf to ports in the Eastern Hemisphere and that ships may load at all 
seasons to summer load line when bound to southern European ports 
us against the winter load-line limitation when bunkering north of Ca 
Hatteras during the winter season. It is stated as a fact by the in- 
terests who have investigated this question that the time saved and the 
extra cargo carried will offset the increased price of local coal. Because 
of the shorter haul, oil can be supplied here cheaper than at other ports 
where bunkering would be confined to local shipping. 

The commerce of the port is steadily increasing. During the year 
1015 there was an increase of more than 50 per cent over the preceding 
year, Commerce during the current year has exceeded that for 1915 
from present indications. : 

“The area proposed for improvement by the parties to the several 
communications is, in my opinion, unnecessarily large for present needs. 
It is my opinion, corroborated by the masters of vessels with whom I 
have consulted, that the removal of the southerly projection of Frank- 
ford Bank and the extensions formed by isolated shoal spots, will be 
adequate for the immediate requirements of antys now operating or 
under construction for this port. The depth should be 26 feet at mean 
low water. The removal of the southerly projection of the Middle 
Ground, while admittedly desirable for a commodious anchorage and 
for easy access to the Northwest Channel, is an undertaking of larger 
proportions than present necessity would warrant. 

“Considering Key West and the territory Immediately contiguous to 
it, with relation to commodities of purely local origin and destination, 
the productive possibilities now seem limited. Considered in its rela- 


to lines giving regular service to. 


tion to transit freight and passengers and through shipping, its - 
sibilities are very great. The present expansion oF this 9 N ge 
far as it relates to shipments to the island of Cuba, has been limited 
only by the ability to provide equipment with sufficient rapidity to 
handle it. Large quantities of freight in transit to other Gulf ports are 
carricd by vessels calling at Key West. This is not shown in the tabu- 
lation of commerce submitted for the port, rt the fact that deep-draft 
ships are enabled to make this a port of call, loaded to maximum draft, 
permits of the pronume operation of these ships. 

“The deep harbor of Key West has made possible the salvage of 
many vessels that have suffered damage or disaster. Improvements 
offer possibilities of benefits not only to local commerce but to a yast 
quantity of general commerce pavies tine these waters. 

“The channel in the inner harbor is Inadequate for the class of yes- 
sels now opcratin It imposes distinct limitations on prospective ex- 
pansion. It is believed the consistent growth indicated in the past two 
years will steadily continue. I believe this improvement to be urgent 
and necessary to future development of the commerce of this port and 
recommend its favorable consideration.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlemen? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SEARS. Fifth indorsement is dated December 1, 1916, 
and is as follows: 8 

The narrowness of the inner harxhoni however, 8 at the 


point of the submerged bank opposite the Mallory arf, causes con- 
tht tne difficulty in the handling of the large vessels now frequenting 

6. The 1 particularly desired by parties interested in 
this project is the removal of a strip along the eastern side of the 
lower end of Frankford Bank, opposite the city front, to a depth of 
25 or 26 feet at mean low water, and of width sufficient to give ample 
space for large vessels to maneuver to and from the wharves. More 


broadly viewed, the removal to a depth of 26 feet, of the entire lower 
end of Frankford Bank and of the Middle Ground proper, aonta am 
an M5 


east of a line extending 8 through buoys 
NW., is desired, with a view to greatiy increasing the anchorage area 
opposite the town, and opening up the southern end of the Northwest 
Shannel, Some of those favoring the improvement ask the removal 
of the entire area of both banks south of latitude 24° 34’, as shown on 
the Coast Survey chart. 
* kd + * * * $- 

13. The width of the channel opposite the city water front is not 
sufficient for the safe maneuvering of large vessels. When a vessel 
is lying at the face of the Mallory arf the available space for large 
vessels to pass is inconveniently narrow, particularly when the tide 
is running strong. So long us the commerce of the port was small, 
and was handled in small vessels, this condition caused no serious 
complaint; but with the increase in size of ships and in the volume 
of the freight movement, the difficulties of navigation here have stead- 
ily increased. Vessels frequently ground on the submerged bank, with 
loss of time and sometimes more or less serlous damage and expense for 
tug hire and . ses Forwarding agents claim that they have 
frequently been forced to decline proffered charters because the vessel 
offered could not reach the wharves with safety ; and that large vessels 
that might touch at Key West with freight or to fill bunkers avoid the 
port on account of the lack of adequate channel room. Recently the 

allory Steamship Line put a fine new steamer, the Henry R. Mallory, 
on the Texas run. This steamer is 439 feet long and draws 23 feet, 
and is the first of several new boats of about this size which are to 
be put in this service soon. On November 7, on her first voyage, 
touching at Key West, she grounded heavily on the shoal opposite the 
wharves, and in consequence of this mishap the owners have decided 
not to send her to that port again while present conditions continue. 

14. Key West is an important rt for deep-sea export and im- 
port. Located at the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, this port is a 
natural port of call for vessels in the Gulf trade and occuples an ex- 
ceptionally favorable location for a large bunker business in both coal 
and oil. Key West is the continental United States port nearest to 
Cuba, and with the completion of the Florida East Coast Railway to 
Key West and the establishment of a me | railway car-ferry service 
to Habana the tonnage and value of imports and exports through the 
port In the Cuban trade have greatly increased. 


* 

16. I therefore report that in opinion the harbor of Key West 

is worthy of further improvement by the removal of a portion of the 

southern end of Frankford Bank with a view to widening the channel 

of the inner harbor opposite the wharves, and recommend that a sur- 

vey of the locality and the preparation of a plan of Improvement, with 
an estimate of cost, be authorized. 


W. B. LADUE, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 
I now desire to call your attention to the sixth and seventh 
indorsements, dated April 26 and 27, respectively, 1917, as 
follows. ‘These may be found on pages 18 and 19: 


8. In my opinion, the harbor of Key West is worthy of further im- 
provement at this time to the extent of widening the channel through 
the inner harbor to 800 feet along the commercial water front, as 
shown by line D—E—C, the depth to be 26 feet at mean low water, at 
an estimated cost of $232,700; the first 1 to be $150,000, 
with authority to enter into contract for the full amount of the esti- 
mate if reasonable and satisfactory bids are received, or to purchase, 
construct, or hire a suitable dredging plant and do the work therewith 
if it is found that an advantageous contract can not be made; the 
balance of the estimate to be appropriated in a single sum when 


eeded. 
i W. B. Laver, 
Licutenant Colonel, Corps of Engincers. 
Orrice Division ENGINEER, SOUTHEAST DIVISION, 
April 27, . 
To the Cuter OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY: 


1. Forwarded. 
. I concur in the views and recommendations of the district engl- 
neer officer in paragraphs 6, 7, and 8. 
Jons MILLIS, 
Colonel, Corps of Engincers. 


1918. 


Both of above were made after war was declared. All of the 
preceding indorsement may be found in the document first re- 
ferred to. 

This is taken from my statement before the committee and 
may be found on page 6 of same; 

In that connection I will say the importance of Key West is a matter 
which the members of the committee and Members of Congress should 
now recognize, and we should make this appropriation to prepare for 
the future. We have been criticized because we did not do so in the 

st. I happened to find a report, dated March 24, 1913, Sixty-third 

‘ongress, second session, made by Capt. Hayden, of the United States 
Navy. On pages 10 and 11, paragraphs 6 and 20. you find as follows: 

8. The remarkable and unique location of Key West, Its naval com- 
mand of the Straits of Florida and the Yucatan Channel, and thus 
of the entire Guif of Mexico, its commercial and trade importance as 
the nearest railway terminal to all of the West Indies and Central and 
South America, all combine to make its future importance such an abso- 
lute certainty that Immediate action to build the proposed inclosed 
naval basin and breakwater would seem imperative. 

20. It is very likely that our next great naval battle will be fought 
in these waters about Key West, or between Key West and the Panama 
Canal. That battle is going to convert about half a billion dollars“ 
worth of dreadnaugbts into Sank and make the loser sue fot peace at 
any cost of treasure, territory, and prestige. The efficiency of this 
naval base at Key West may determine the result of that battle.” 

The above, perhaps, has nothing to do with river and harbor Improve- 
ments. However, you are all familiar with the rt Key West played 
in the Spanish-American War, and I am satisfied the memorandum 
made by Capt. Hayden in 1913 impresses you of the importance of 
Key West from a strategical standpoint. 

ears ago only small ships plied into Key West. They did not en- 
counter much difficulty and could properly take care of the commerce 
at said harbor. However, this commerce has grown to such an extent 
the small boats are no longer able to take care of it and it is not safe 
for the large vessels to touch at said port. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, last year I read to the committee a letter 
from Secretary Daniels, calling to their attention and to the 
attention of my colleagues the importance of Key West, from a 
strategie standpoint, the same being, in part, as follows: The 
Navy Department fully appreciates the importance of Key West 
as an offensive and defensive base, and all the department's plans 
include Key West.” Let me say the Naval Board believes Key 
West may be to the United States what Heligoland is to Ger- 
many, if we will simply take advantage of same and make the 
necessary improyements. But ships are being taken away be- 
cause of the lack of improvements. We have there a naval base, 
coast artillery, and wireless, There are several thousand young 
men in training there. There is also an aviation station located 
there. And yet when I try to get some one to say this is a war 
necessity, they do not seem to realize it. A few days ago I went 
down to see the Assistant Director General about the shortage of 
cars, the citizens of my district being unable to get cars. Last 
year, because of conditions of Key West Harbor and shortage of 
ships, there were hundreds of cars at Key West waiting to be 
unloaded, There are to-day, no doubt, many cars there waiting 
for ships; and yet you say that this appropriation is not neces- 
sary. I want to say to my colleagues that some day this country 
will wake up to the importance of Key West and give to that site 
the appropriations that I believe it is entitled to. [Applause.] 

We have just passed an amendment to the bill, presented by 
the chairman of the committee, in which he says that the item, 
although it will take three years te complete, is a war measure. 
I say to you again, my colleagues, I believe if I had time to read 
these reports to you in full I would convince you of the im- 
portance of Key West, and if there is a war measure in the pres- 
ent bill, Key West should be included, and I make this statement 
in all sincerity. I have always voted for every proposition I 
believed was right, whether it affected my district or not, and 
all I ask at your hands is the same fair treatment. I have 
never asked my collengues to vote otherwise. I simply say to 
you that I believe my amendment is a most meritorious one; 
that it is a war measure, if there is such a thing as a war meas- 
ure, and therefore I trust that you will vote for it. [Applause.] 

And I want to say further that I shall never craw! to some 
board, and this is without any spirit of criticism, not elected 
by anybody, to get the indorsement of a project, in order that T 
may include it in a bill. If the indorsements such as I have 
read to you, 10 in number, from the Secretary of the Navy and 
all these officers, except the first, Lieut. Col. Ladue, made after 
we went into the war, indorsing the proposition, telling you the 
necessity and urgency of it, are not sufficient to convince my 
colleagues, it would be useless for me to go to some board that 
had never been to Florida and try to convince them. Let me 
briefly divert just here to tell you that during the latter part 
of February of this year a Government collie went ashore at 
Key West, remained aground all ‘night, and only floated by 
assistance of tugs. I apologize for taking up this much of your 
time. As I said before, if you believe it is a meritorious prepo- 
sition, that the commerce should not be held back, and that the 
same recognition to Key West, at one end of this great country 
of ours, should be given as we gave to that great city of New 
York, at the other end, I believe you gentlemen in the spirit of 
fairness will grant this appropriation for which I ask, 
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plause.] I have not referred to the many letters I have received 
and the valuable information contained in thein because I have 
not the time. However, I want to again remind you of the 
letter from the Mallory Steamship Co., which I read to you last 
year. I trust you will look it up as I have not time to read 
it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman be given one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman state how 
many steamship lines enter Key West? 

Mr. SEARS. I did not. I forget the exact number, and can 
not tell without looking it up. I do not know as to lines, but 
for year 1916 there were about 5,000 American ships and 200 
foreign. This includes arrivals and departures, There is quite 
a number. I believe, in going to Galveston and other Gulf ports, 
quite a Jarge number of ships also pass, and most of those 
vessels could come in if this improvement was inade. 
principal commerce is from New York to Galveston, Cuba, and 
Central America. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Are stops made at Gulf points 
and at Key West on the way around? 

Mr. SEARS. They are, if they can stop. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know that commerce passing 
there is very large. I was wondering if the gentleman had any 
statistics on that point. 

Mr. SEARS. It was $37,051,539 and 1,028,374 tons in 1917. ~ 

A few moments ago I called your attention to the fact that the 
prophecy I made last year has come true. That was if relief 
was not granted the Mallory Line would be compelled to with- 
draw their large steamer, and this has been done. I also called 
your attention to the grounding of a Government coilier. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think there was another 
vessel in distress there a short time ago because of lack of 
water. What is the depth of the water? 

Mr. SEARS. Nineteen feet for about 400 feet and about 26 
feet for 300 feet, as I recall. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
amendment? 

Mr. SEARS. This whole expenditure contemplates a width 
of 800 feet with a depth of 26 feet, and will not cost more than 
$232,700, as I understand the report of engineers. 

Again, let me say, if with car after car waiting to be unloaded 
and waiting for ships; with boats being forced not to come to 
the harbor on account of lack of proper and necessary improve- 
ment; with Government vessels going aground and running the 
risk of being ruined; with Key West recommended by naval 
experts as the place for a torpedo-boat destroyer and submarine 
base; with Key West designated a place for permanent seacoast 
defense; with all the Government war activities and holdings 
there; with her importance as a coaling and oil port; and with 
others not mentioned, does not constitute a war measure, then I 
would like to see one. I am satisfied my colleagues will support 
the amendment, because it is entitled to their support, and I 
hope and believe the able chairman of the committee will not 
oppose same. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has made an 
interesting speech and a pleasant impression, and if that were 
controlling the committee might be inclined to vote for his 
amendment. 

But, unfortunately, this is the condition affecting this amend- 
ment: This is a new project. In the formulation of the last 
river and harbor act, approved August 8, 1917, no new projects 
were included in the bill except such as were intimately asso- 
ciated with the prosecution of the war, and so recommended 
by the Secretary of War. The committee adopted that same 
policy in the formulation of this bill. 

Now, geutlemen say that that is somewhat arbitrary. They 
say it is delegating an unusual discretion to an officer of the 
Government, But I think that if gentlemen were to consider 
very carefully they would decide that it was as fair and con- 
sistent a method as could be deyised. 

Now, let us see what would happen if the committee were to 
adopt this amendment, putting this new project into the bill, 
which does not come within the policy adopted by the committee 
in the formulation of the bill. Quite a number of new projects 
were insistently urged before the committee. I need mention 
only one. I see before me the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LUFKIN]. who came before us more than once with a dele- 
gation asking for the adoption of a new project fur Beverly 
Harbor, Mass. We did not disparage the new project for Bev- 
erly ; neither do we disparage the new project for Key West. In 
good time they will be adopted, and they will be constructed. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


What is contemplated by your 
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Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. We have been told that since 1913, since Key 
West has been able to get recognition from the River and Har- 
bor Committee, of which the gentleman is chairman. I believe 
it will carry, but when can I assure them that it will be done? 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will tell me when this war 
will close I could more intelligently answer his question. 

Now, as I was saying, we have in the consideration of this 
bill passed that part of the bill where it would be in order to 
offer an amendment adopting the new project for Beverly Har- 
bor, Mass., and any Member could object to returning to the 
bill in order that an amendment might be offered to include it. 
Not only that, but there are others. In other words, if you 
depart from the policy of the committee, you open up a condition 
which may endanger the passage of any river and harbor bill 
at this session. 

Now, here are the reasons for this policy: We are in a time 
of war. We are constantly told that we must not engage in any 
activities other than for the war, which require the employment 
of capital, the purchase of material, or the use of labor, and this 
policy was adopted. It is obviously fair, it was wise and just, 
and it has been applied without sectionalism, without any per- 
sonal predilections, and without any partisanship to the entire 
country. The application of this policy affected Massachusetts 
and Florida and Louisiana and all other sections of the country, 
so that the gentleman who represents the Key West district in 
Florida is not alone in the position that he occupies in not hay- 
ing this new project adopted. 

T hope the committee will not agree to the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? - 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
the engineers? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, yes. It has gone through all the processes, 
and has received the final approval of the Chief of Engineers, 
und has been sent to Congress by the Secretary of War in the 
regular way, just as the project for Beverly Harbor and others. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What stands against it from 
your committee viewpoint is that it has not been recommended 
as à War proposition? 

Mr. SMALL. As a war measure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman 
if the committee has considered the fact that several vessels 
have been in distress and, I believe, one wrecked, by reason of 
the fact that they did not haye a sufficient depth of harbor at 
that place? 

Mr. SMALL. I have no personal knowledge of that, but I 
will say this, that Key West has 30 feet in the main channel 
and 17 feet in the northwest channel. This is simply to widen 
the channel in front of the wharves, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Sears]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SMALL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is called for. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 46, noes 23. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
for tellers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Ninety-six Members are present ; 
not a quorum, The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Was this project approved by 


Anthony Dies Garland Ireland 
Austin Donovan Garrett, Tenn. James 
Borland pooling Godwin, N. C. Johnson, S. Dak. 
Brumbaugh Doughton Johnson, Wash, 
Byrnes, S. C. Dowel _ Goodall Jones, Va, 
Campbell, Pa. Drukker Gould Juul 
Carew Dunn Griffin Kahn 
Chandler, N.Y. Edmonds Hamilton, N. X. earns 
Classon Elliott arrison, Miss. Kelley, Mich. 
Cooper, Ohio Estopinal Ia yes elly, Pa, 

pley Fairchild, B. L, Heaton Kettner 
Costello Fairchild, G. W. Heflin Key, Ohio 
Crago Fiynn Teintz Kiess, Pa 
Curry. Cal. Foss Helvering Knutson 
Darrow Fuller, III. Hensley Kreider 
Davidson Gallagher Hicks LaGuardia 
Davis Galivan Hollingsworth Larsen 
Decker Gandy Hood Lobeck 
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McAndrews Polk Sanders, N. Y. Talbott 
McClintic Porter ty Saunders, Va, Taylor, Colo. 
McCulloch Pou Scott. Iowa Tempieton 
McLaughlin, Pa. Powers , Scott, Pa Tinkham 
McLemorè Rainey HE. Sherley Towner 
ann Ramsey 1 Shouse Van Dyke 
Meeker Rankin CEJ Slayden are 
Mondell Reavis Ti] Smith, C. B Voigt 
Montague Riordan Smith, T. F. Volsteud 
oon Roberts Snyder alker 
Morin Robinson Stedman Webb 
Mudd ose Stephens, Nebr. Woodyard 
Neely Rowland Sterling, Pa. 
Norton Rucker Stevenson 
Parker, N. Y. Sabath Strong 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, H. R. 10069, found itself without a quorum, 
whereupon he caused the roll to be called, when 302 Members, a 
quorum, answered to their names, and he reported the names 
of the absentees to be entered on the Journal und RECORD. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I think the demand for tellers 
is first in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina demands tellers on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears]. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Boomer and Mr. SEARS. | 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to have the amendment reported again. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment of Mr. Sears was again reported. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 99, 
noes 76. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mobile Harbor and Bar, and channel 9 Mobile Bay and 
Mississippi Sound, Ala.: For maintenance, $160, : continuing im- 
provement of Mobile Harbor and Bar, $100,000; in all, $260,000, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 7, line 10, strike out the numerals 
„8100,00 “ and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ $200,000"; and 
in the same line strike ont the numerals “ $260,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numerals “ $360,000.” 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, I have a substitute. 
~The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from North Carolina IMr. Smarr]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph provides for Mo- 
bile Harbor and Bar and the channel connecting Mobile Bay 
and Mississippi Sound. The bill as reported carries $160,000 
for maintenance and $100,000 for further improvement of Mo- 
bile Harbor and Bar. These appropriations were based upon 
the recommendations in the Annual Report of the Chief of 
Engineers. 

On March 22 the Chief of Engineers sent a communication 
to the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, mak- 
ing a recommendation to the effect that the appropriation for 
Mobile be increased $100,000, so that the total appropriation. in- 
stead of $260,000, will be $360,000. I will send up a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers recommending this increased appropria- 
tion and will ask to have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will rend the 
letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 


Orrice or THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 22, 1918. 
Hon. Jonx H. SMALL 


Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, 


of doing the work with Government plant. 

2. The district engineer now reports that there has been a large in- . 
crease within the last few months in the cost of operating the Govern- 
ment plant. The cost of fuel, for instanoe; has gone up about 100 per 

of repairs and wages has also 


cent, and the cost of other” supplies and 


— 


1918. 
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increased to a marked extent. Ile, therefore, recommends that the 
estimate for Mobile Harbor be increased by $100,000 in order to make 
adequate provision for the operation of the Government dredges and 
the prosecution of the Improvement as rapidly as this plant will per- 
mit. — another appropriation can be made available by Congress at 
next session, 

3. In view of these circumstances, it is recommended that this item 
in the bill be amended so as fo increase the amount of the appropria- 
tion from $260,000 to $360,000. 


Very truly, yours, FREDERIC V. ABBOT, 


Brigadier General, Engineers, : 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, as stated, this nmendment 
simply covers the increased estimate sent in by the Chief of 
Engineers, made necessary by reason of the conditions set forth 
in his letter. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray] 
offers a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Gray of Alabama: Strike out 
all on page 7, line 10, after the word “ bar,“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ $700,000; in all, $860,Q00.” 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, this is simply a question of how 
much shall be appropriated for the maintenance and further 
improyement of Mobile Harbor and Bar. The amount carried 
in the bill plus the amendment which I added for $100,000 ad- 
ditional, based upon a later estimate, is all that the engineers 
say they can profitably and wisely expend until June 30, 1919, 
and any sum more than that is unnecessary and has no recom- 
mendation and will not be expended. No one disputes the im- 
portance of Mobile 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. How does the gentleman know they 
can not expend it; just a mere opinion of the engineers? 

Mr. SMALL. I know it because the Chief of Engineers, after 
a careful investigation, reports that it is all he can possibly 
expend, and as the money has to be expended under his super- 
vision he is best qualified to express an opinion. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield further 
right there? 

Mr. FREAR. Was not that statement also made by Col. 
Newcomer before our committee? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; and repeated by the Chief of Engineers, 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I wanted to ask the gentleman: 
Suppose that the Government could get two other dredges at 
some point on the Gulf and put there at Mobile. Does the 
gentleman presume that it could not be wisely spent if they 
could get the dredges from some other place? 3 

Mr. SMALL. Why, in answer to that, if we are going to 
make appropriations based on suppositions on the hiring of 
dredges or getting them from some other sources, or if we are 
going to speculate as to what might be spent, we would have 
no stable basis upon which to predicate the appropriation. 
This estimate was made in the same manner as all other esti- 
mates for improvements throughout the country. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I Will. 

Mr. BURNETT. When was the $260,000 estimate made? 

Mr. SMALL. That was submitted in the Annual Report of 
the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. BURNETT. Made when? 

Mr. SMALL. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. It 
was printed and submitted to Congress at the convening of this 
session in December last. The estimate will be found in the 
first volume of the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. BURNETT. Asa matter of fact, they have moved up the 
estimates $100,000 in a few months? 

Mr. SMALL. Based entirely, if the gentleman heard the let- 
ter from the Chief of Engineers, on the condition stated there. 

Mr. BURNETT. Did not the same condition in the Decem- 
ber 

Mr. SMALL. That is based entirely on the inereased cost of 
labor and material. 

Mr. BURNETT. What does the district engineer recom- 
mend? 

Mr. SMALL. He recommended a larger sum. 

Mr. BURNETT. How much? 

Mr. SMALL. His recommendation was over $700,000. How- 
ever, Lam coming to that. It was originally contemplated when 
this new project for Mobile Harbor was adopted that the Goy- 
ernment would construct a new dredge, but since our entrance 
into this war it has been deemed a wise policy by this commit- 
tee that we should not construct any new dredges, 

At a time when the United States Shipping Board was strain- 
ing every nerve in the securing of labor and material for the 


Will the gentleman yield there? 
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construction of merchant ships for our use during the period 
of the war, it was deemed unwise and unpatriotic to embark the 
War Department in the construction of new dredges. And a 
good part of that appropriation—and I will not attempt to go 
into details—is for the construction of a new dredge, and I 
might say that a dredge now costs about twice as much as it 
did in 1914. Now, coming to this appropriation that is recom- 
mended, it is based upon what can be expended during the next 
fiscal year by the use of the Government plant at Mobile. This 
is all they can spend, based upon the best estimate of the cost 
of labor and material for the operation of the Government plant. 
And we ought not to appropriate any more than can be spent. 
Some gentleman has said. Could not we hire dredges from some 
other station on the Gulf?“ No. We examined the Chief of 
Engineers, or his representative, upon that point, and he reported! 
there was no dredge which could be secured. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMALL. So, Mr. Chairman, expressed in a nutshell, this 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray] seeks 
an appropriation for a larger sum than is estimated, and there 
is no appropriation in this bill, either for maintenance or further 
improyement, in excess of the amount estimated by the Chief 
of Engineers for each improvement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude with this com- 
ment: The River and Harbor Committee formulated this bill 
along lines which they believed represented the best sentiment 
of the House and of the country. It has been formulated 
further along lines which had the approval of the Secretary of 
War and of the President. The President in several conferences 
which I and other members of the committee had with him, 
after mature reflection advised as strongly as he could the con- 
struction of this bill along the lines which were followed by 
the committee. The Committee of the Whole has just adopted 
a new project for Key West, contrary to the policy of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors; that is to say, it had not been 
recommended as a war necessity. We are going to ask at the 
end of this bill that a separate vote be had in order that the 
House may determine what its policy shall be. If the House 
wishes a large bill, then let it vote for a motion to recommit this 
bill to the committee, and we will with pleasure construct a bill 
adopting a number of new projects, if you think it will meet 
with the Executive approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMALL. We, as members of the committee, have not 
formulated this bill without a struggle. If I might make a per- 
sonal reference, I will say that there is no Member of this 
House who has been more besieged by his own constituents for 
new projects than the chairman of this committee has been. 
But believing that this policy was wise, that it reflected the 
sentiment of the House, I resolved that I would be a good sol- 
dier, and I told my constituents the policy which we had 
adopted, and that they must abide by it. 

But if this policy does not meet with the approval of the Honse, 
if you wish us to formulate a bill relieved of these limitations, 
it is only for the House to say so. Then if we come to a yea-and- 
nay vote on a separate proposition, and you want to go outside 
the policy and adopt the project for Key West and other amend- 
ments to this bill, you can say so, and then rerefer the bill 
to the committee, and we will follow the final judgment of the 
House in the formulation of this bill. i 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? Has 
not the gentleman stated in the committee that any such bill 
would not meet the approval of the Executive, and have not 
letters been received from the Secretary of War opposing such 
amendments? à 

Mr. SMALL. I doubt the propriety of quoting the President. 
He never told me that he would not approve the bill, and if he 
had told me I doubt the propriety of quoting him. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman. The other gentleman 
began speaking before I had yielded to him. : 

Mr. DUPRE. That was characteristic of the gentleman. 
[Laughter.] i 

Mr. SMALL. 
that inference. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


I did not intend that the House should draw 
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Mr. FREAR. I understood that the gentleman had yielded to 
me, or I would net have addressed him. 


‘Mr. DUPRE. The gentleman from Wisconsin always obeys 
these amenities. I was about to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina a question, since certain things are being stated about 
what happened in the committee, whether he would be permitted 
to say how unanimous and enthusiastic the vote was not to 
include any new projects in the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. I do not think it would be within the rules to 
discuss what occurred in the committee or how the members 
of the committee voted. The committee voted to report this bill 
by a large majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. s 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman desire me to get further 
time or will he get it in his own right? 

Mr. DUPRE. I trust that the gentleman from Tennessee, in 
the chair, will give me some time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman fron: Louisiana is recog- 
nized, 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I trust that I violate none of 
the proprieties, so carefully observed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smart} and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear}, when I say that upon the roll call on the final 
report of this bill I was the only member of the committee who 
voted against a favorable report thereon. When I found that 
my colleague from Wisconsin had not even registered his vote 
against it F felt quite sure that I was right in voting against a 
favorable report. [Laughter.] I did not vote against a favor- 
able report on the bill because there was any item in it to which 
I objected. I voted against it because I objected primarily to the 
manner in which the bill had been constructed. 

There have been denunciations in the past, in which, I think, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] possibly has 
indulged, and certainly in which I have engaged, against lump- 
sum appropriations. Well, I can not see the difference, and I 
do not care to look into differences that do not make a differ- 
ence, that have not substance, betweert a lump-sum appropria- 
tion put ever at the point of capitulation in the Senate to the 
garrulity of those old gentlemen who occupy these high places 
and this bill that has been reported from the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, of which I happen to have the honor to be 
an member, [Laughter.] I do not see any difference between a 
lump-sum appropriation bill written in the law and one that is 
practically and truly written in the law when we have a repre- 
sentative of the Chief of Engineers coming te our committee and 
saying, “ Well, I approve of this; I approve of that.“ And I use 
the personal pronoun probably erroneously, and certainly not of- 
fensively, because certainly the gentleman who represented the 
Chief of Engineers, and through him the Secretary of War, was 
as fine a type of the Corps of Engineers as I know. But what I 
resent—and that is the primary basis of my objection to this 
bill—is that the representative of the Chief of Engineers should 
come to the committee and say, as he did: 

corps is under pledge to the Secretary of War not to put into this 


bit -aaything that we do not think is necessary to the prosecution of 
the war and its early and successful prosecution to a finis 


Apparently the House has been disagreeing with this gen- 
tleman, disagreeing with the chairman of my committee, dis- 
agreeing with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
disagreeing with the conclusions of the committee, for it has 
decided that the amendment that was not proposed in the com- 
mittee by the gentleman from New York, my friend DEMPSEY, 
should prevail. They have decided that the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] should also 
prevail, and of course I have heard of the combination of North 
and South before. I am not tatking about any other combina- 
tions. It looks to me as if, considering the Mobile item here 
and I can not forecast what will be its result—possibly the 
suggestion of the chairman, that this bill be recommitted, might 
not be altogether indefensible. [Laughter.] 

I voted against the bill in committee, and I think if I had 
something to say and I could get some of my colleagues to agree 
with me on the committee, I might report a bill here that my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] might approve. [Laughter.]} 
It has been truly appealing to me to see him taking up the 
cudgels for river and harbor improvements, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louis- 
iana has expired. j 

Mr. DUPRE. I hope my friend from Illinois will secure me a 
few minutes more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlemun may have five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Louisiana may have five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. The gentleman from IIIinois responded to my 
suggestion as handsomely as I thought he would. He has been 
the friend of river and harbor legislation—God save us from our 
friends—in the past. [Laughter.] And now he is the cham- 
pion of improving this bill. 5 

He certainly was the Deus machina yesterday that brought 
the Dempsey amendment to favorable consideration. I hope 
that the people of Illinois will recognize his merit in future 
senatorial aspirations. [Applause.} The Constitution limits 
the people of a State in voting for Senators, and it also 
limits the people of a State in voting for Congressmen 
beyond the borders of the State; but the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mappen] is at large, and I hope that the people of New 
York will remember his gladsome services in the development 
of that harbor. [Laughter.] For my part I will say that I 
bore the adoption of that amendment with considerable Chris- 
tian fortitude. [Laughter.] And I did not mind when Key 
West was recognized this afternoon, though I felt constrained, 
under the ethics of the situation, to vote against both of those 
propositions. But I would suggest hereafter when we have a 
rivers and harbors bill te frame—and possibly we may have to 
reframe it now—that we have a composition in bankruptcy 
among the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart], the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] in getting the bill put before the 
House. You never can tell how the House feels about a bill. 
Sometimes it thinks a bill is too large, and certainly in the last 
day or two it has shown that it thinks this one is niggardly, 
inadequate, and unworthy, and that is the reason why I voted 
against the measure. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I know the House has been de- 
lighted with the statement made by my friend from Louisiana 
IMr. Dupré], who is a very genial member of the committee 
and of the House. To my mind, though, the Members of this 
House have more to think of than the few quips and turns which 
he gave in this discussion. 

The Army engineers have made an effort to hold this bill 
within limits. I wanted to express my approval of it. There 
are things in the bill that I do not like. I can not believe they 
are justified, even from the ordinary understanding; but the 
efforts of the Army engineers to hold this bill within limitations 
ought to be supported by this House. I watched as Members 
went between the tellers. and nearly every man who has sup- 
ported“ pork ” propositions in the past went through here laugh- 
ing and chuckling because the committee bill was being broken 
down. I do not say all did, because there are some men who 
are undoubtedly just as honest in purpose as Iam. [Laughter 
and eries of Oh, no!“ Well, many of you, I want to tell you, 
ean not defend your records; I care not what you say. Š 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Not against your criticism, in 
your judgment. 

Mr. FREAR. That is all right. I will not question. the hon- 
esty of anyone; but let me say this: I do not care what your 
action may be; only one man on that side of the House has 
risen in an effort to prevent the passage of these amendments. 
Break down this bill if you choose, get the “pork” into it if 
you choose. 

If you feel that you are engaging in any service for the 
benefit of this Government at a time when we are sending men 
all over this country trying to raise money to finance the war, 
when you support projects like one and the other that are being 
urged here against the report of the Army engineers, you have 
a right to so vote, but I can not understand how you do it. 
I have no more interest in this than has the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Dupré]. I can not express here what occurred 
in the committee as to the understanding of the probabilities 
of this bill being enacted into law. I hope that it will be; that 
is, if it is gotten through in a fair way. I would that we could 
get the bill through in some fair form. But let me say to you, 
gentlemen—— 

Mr. DUPRE. I think the gentleman is justified in saying 
that. I say that in all kindness. 

Mr. FREAR. I just want to say this, in conclusion, that I 
have tried to defeat these bills in the past and I have suceeeded 
once or twice in exposing some of the scandalous conditions in 
them. I have been opposed very frankly and very bitterly at 
times on this floor. In fact, a few moments ago a gentleman 
expressed himself very intensely because he was not getting 
enough in his ease for his State. But it makes no difference. 
I feel that I am doing what is right, and that must be the guide 
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for every man. Gentlemen on the Democratie side, I want to 
say to you that you and your party have got to go before the 
country soon. Let it be understood that only one man rose 
on the Democratic side to oppose these amendments. We are 
trying the best we can to keep this bill within reasonable con- 
fines. You can sweep us off our feet. You can bring in your 
amendments here unquestionably, but it is a dangerous thing 
to do, to vote against the report of the Army engineers, who 
have sought to provide a bill here in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of War and that it be kept within 
war limits. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. DUPRE. Have not the gentleman's friends on his side 
been largely responsible for such amendments to this bill as 
have prevailed? 

Mr. FREAR. Not only that, but I will say that-I am not the 
guider of the consciences of the gentlemen on this or the other 
side, many of whom have voted for some of these amendments. 

Mr, DUPRE. How about being the guardian of the consciences 
on the gentleman's own side? 

Mr. FREAR. Of course, no party lines ought to be drawn. 
Let me say this, that when the chairman of the committee is the 
only gentleman on that side rising to oppose this $500,000 increase 
in appropriation, and these amendments are going through, one 
after another, you of the dominant party must accept the full 
responsibility. You did not give anything extra for New York— 
that was a question of phraseology, voting for it to be put 
through at this time—but you are here putting in new and un- 
justified appropriations, adding to the bill until it is likely to fall 
from the increased weight. 

Mr, DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Not now. You can break down the bill, possibly, 
as the chairman of the committee says; you can send it back, 
but I warn you that you will not want to go before the country 
on such a proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray] simply pro- 
vides a larger appropriation for a project that now has the 
unqualified approval of the Board of Engineers as well as the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, The present bill carries an 
appropriation for this work, and the sum called for in the amend- 
ment is well within the estimated ultimate cost of this approved 
and adopted project. The very fact that the present bill carries 
an appropriation for this work is conclusive evidence of its im- 
portance and that it is regarded as a war necessity. 

The only reason assigned by the engineers for not recom- 
mending a larger appropriation at this time is apprehension on 
their part that a sufficient number of dredges may not be se- 
cured to complete the work during the next fiscal year. If the 
necessary dredges can not be had, then the appropriation will 
not be used. In view of the importance of the work, suflicient 
funds should be provided for the vigorous prosecution of the 
same if dredges can be secured for this purpose. > 

The same condition obtains here that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Fnzan!] points out obtained at New York, and 
which caused the House on yesterday to vote an increased sum 
over that recommended by the Board of Engineers. It is a 
matter of great importance that the 30 foot channel at the 
port of Mobile be deepened at the earliest possible time, The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray] has called attention to 
the large shipbuilding operations now being carried on at 
Mobile, and to the further fact that a new company is now pre- 
paring to expend from twelve to fourteen million dollars for an 
additional large shipyard there. The letter from the Shipping 
Board read by the gentleman from Alabama clearly shows the 
interest that the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration feel in the deepening of the channel at this port. 

The Shipping Board has already let a number of large con- 
tracts for the building of ships at Mobile, and additional con- 
tracts will be let. An unlimited amount of fine shipbuilding 
timber is available to the yards at this port, within a distance 
of 240 miles, with all-year river and rail connection therefrom. 
Two large lumber mills in my district, about 200 miles by riyer 
from Mobile, are now supplying large quantities of timber for 
ships being built at Mobile, and some of this timber is being 
carried on barges down the Warrior River. 

I desire to call attention to the further fact that an inex- 
haustible amount of bunker steam coal in quality equal to that 
supplied to vessels at Norfolk and Philadelphia is in close 
proximity to Mobile and can be transported there by both rail 
and water. Labor conditions are excellent, and this fact, 
coupled with the ready availability of coal and timber, empha- 


size the supreme importance of deepending and widening this 
channel at once. 

The district engineer is not in accord with the Board of Engi- 
neers as to the amount of money that can be wisely expended 
during the next fiscal year, and his report indicates that the 
amount asked for in the amendment now under consideration 
can be wisely expended. In view then of the excellent ship- 


‘building facilities at Mobile, its nearness to timber and coal, T 


feel confident, if the required appropriation is now made to 
complete the channel, that suflicient dredges will be forthcoming 
to do the work. Dredges from other places, not so well provided 
with labor and facilities for building ships as Mobile, can and 
will be diverted, 

Vessels with a draft of 30 feet are now under construction at 
this port, which fact strongly argues the importance of pushing 
to early completion the work of deepening and widening the 
channel. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, can we not have an understand- 
ing as to when we shall have a vote on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto? I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in two minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will not the gentleman allow me five min- 
utes? 

Mr. SMALL. Then make it seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto shall close in seven minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Two minutes to be used by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Oxiver] and five minutes by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they are building ships with 30 feet draft 
at Mobile and you have only a 26-foot channel, how are they 
going to get them out of there? And, also, I would ask if there 
is any wisdom in the determination of the Shipping Board to 
build ships of such a draft at such a place? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The 30-foot draft applies to the 
loaded vessel; unloaded there will be no trouble in getting out 
through the 26-foot channel. ` 

It is of the greatest importance, however, that ships should 
be loaded at a great supply port like Mobile, and not be re- 
quired after completion to leave empty. 

This bill commits Congress to a 30-foot channel at Mobile, and 
if you will now supply the necessary funds for this work the 
dredges, in my judgment, will be forthcoming to complete it at 
the earliest possible time. 

I invite the attention of the Members to the following data in 
reference to Mobile, which I incorporated some time since in the 
hearings before the Naval Committee: 

Mobile's claims for consideration as a site for large shipbuilding yards 
are based upon the fact that she possesses in preeminent degree all the 

ualifications necessary, viz, strategic location, defensive works, abun- 
dance of skilled and unskilled labor, and near yicinity to raw materials 
used in construction, as well as being favored with a mild climate, which 
permits of outside work all the year round. 

Mobile not only enjoys water transportation from the coal and iron 
districts of Alabama, but is the nearest Gulf port to all the great manu- 
factured iron and steel centers of the country. 

The surrounding country is not subject to inundation, and traffic is 
not disturbed by weather conditions at any period of the year. 

Mobile possesses the following advantages: 

Located 80 miles from Gulf; safe from sea attack; entrance to Mobile 
Bay protected by two forts, 

Mild climate, permitting outside construction the year round. 

Surrounding country not subject to inundation. 

Undisturbed by rise and fall of tide (1.4 feet average tide). 

‘Two sources of transportaron viz, rail and water. 

Five railroads operat from coal and iron districts to Mobile, also 
reaching directly and indirectly the greatest manufacturing cities of 
the United States. 

All-year navigation on rivers, guaranteeing iron, coal, and timber 
supply to Mobile should railroads fail in crisis, 

ore skilled machinist labor than any Gulf port. 

More ship carpenters, calkers, ètc., than rest Gulf 7 combined. 

More foundries and boiler works than any other Gulf port. 

More iron, coal, and timber located upon Alabama's inland water- 
ways, reaching Mobile, than is available to any other Gulf port. 

heapest inland water transportation of any Gulf port. 

Lowest basis of rail rates enjoyed by any Gulf port, and lower rates 
from iron and ceal districts of Alabama than other Gulf ports west of 
Mobile en 2 gunranteeing cheapest raw materials. 

Over 27 feet of water at mean low tide from Gulf to Mobile, and with 


very little work, estimated at not exceeding 50 nays of 8 the en- 
tire channe! can be made available for vessels with a draft of 30 feet. 
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Fresh water. 

Fnmmed up. Mobile has the best location on the Gulf; has advanced 
over ali other Gulf ports in quantity and quality of its skilled labor 
(machinist aug shipbuilding). and is nearest port by rail and water 
to great iron, coal, and timber supply of Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman. the proposition involved 
in this amendment is. if this $850,000 is authorized and is not 
used it remains in the Treasury. If, on the other hand. dredges 
can be obtained and the money is not authorized, then the work 
has tg stop. The Government takes no chances, loses no money. 
and yet the work itself takes a very serious chance if the au- 
thorization is not given. In addition to what my friend from 
Alabama [Mr. Own] has said, I want to emphasize this fact. 
There are plants for the construction of ships at Mobile. some 
of which ships will be of 30 feet draft, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] asks how they will get them out. They 
can get them out empty. but the Government does not want them 
sent out empty, and that is one reason for deepening this chan- 
nel. At that great port there are millions of tons of coal, 
millions of feet of lumber, and other things that can be shipped 
every year, and these ships that are now being built there 
ought not to be forced to go away from the great coal-producing 
section of the south and of the country to other ports to be 
loaded, That is the common sense proposition involyed here. 
The Government takes no chances on the expenditure of the 
money, but the Government does take a chance, it seems to me, 
if the authorization is not made, because, if the dredges can be 
obtained, then they will soon run up against the proposition 
that they have no money to continue the work on the channel. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BURNETT. For a question. 


Mr. DUPRE. Is not the gentleman’s argument equaily ap- 
plicable to the development of the Charleston Channel? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not know. I did not hear the discus- 
sion en that item. 


Mr. DUPRE. The gentleman was not concerned about that. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am concerned about everything that is in 
the interest of winning this war and getting the ships and get- 
ting them loaded and getting them out to help win it. 


Mr. DUPRE. In Alabama? 

Mr. BURNETT. Anywhere; it does not make any difference 
where, I have not » cent in this bill. The great river that I 
live on is an inland river, with obstructions in the center and 
no navigation to Mobile Bay. I have no pork in the bill. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] can not shake his gory 
locks at me and yell about pork, because there is not a dollar of 
pork in it for me; but I am arguing for a just cause in the in- 
terest of getting ships built quickly, ships gotten out quickly 
from the place where they are to be made and put into use and 
laden with coal when we carry them out. Mr. McAdoo recog- 
nizes the congested conditions in all the north Atlantic ports, 
and he himself has said that there should be a considerable 
shifting to the ports of the South in order to relieve the con- 
gestion in the north Atlantic. 

Now, gentlemen, how can you shift that condition, how can 
you remove that congestion, unless you afford ample port facili- 
ties through which our exports may be made from our section 
of the country as well as every other section of the country? 
Recommendation has been made, as I understand, to divert a 
large amount of foodstuffs that are being produced in the Middle 
West to the ports of the South in order to relieve congested 
conditions elsewhere. We remember the eongestion in the 
transportation of coal last winter. We recollect how the cry 
went up all over the country that there was not sufficient means 
of transportation to carry coal to keep the women and children 
of this country from freezing; and yet here is a proposition 
right at the foot of the great coal-producing section of the 
country, and you propose to tie it up and hem up a port there, so 
that it will not be able to allow the ships to go out or in laden 
with products for which all of this country is crying. Mr. 
Chairman, this seems to me to be peculiarly a question of war 
emergency. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SALL] 
holds as a sword of Damocles over us the threat that if we are 
going to put amendments on this bill it will be recommitted to 
the committee, Well, those kind of threats never have scared 
me. If this House believes that there has been a mistake made 
by the committee, or even by as high officials as the Bonrd of 
Engineers back of it, it ought without hesitation ie correct that 
mistake. Is there not a report of the district eagineer, the man 
on the ground. the man who knows more about it, probably, 
than the Board of Engineers who are sitting here in their 
chairs in Washington? I hope the recommendatiun of that en- 
gineer will prevail in this case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. DUPRE. And all other cases, because I have read some 
the gentleman would not like. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Gray]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Gray of Alabama) there 
were—ayes 17, noes 49. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
Heman from North Carolina if it is not about time for us to 
rise. 

Mr. SMALL. I think so. 


Mr. DUPRE. Iam very glad to see the gentleman from North 


Carolina and the gentleman from Illinois are in accord. 

Mr. SMALL, I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr, SEARS, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the requests of the 
gentlemen? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMALL, I want to say for the information of the com- 
mittee that as I understand it this bill will not be taken up 
to-morrow, but on Friday. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Brrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10069, the rivers and harbors appropriation bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. ; 


ODER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately after the reading of the Journal on to-morrow that 
Senate joint resolution 123, known as the quota or amendment 
to the draft law, be considered in order until disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
asks unanimous consent that what is called the quota bill, Senate 
joint resolution 123, be taken up to-morrow morning after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table, and shall be the continuing order until it is com- 
pleted. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman how much general debate he 
proposes? 

Mr. DENT. I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the Committee on Military Affairs asked for five hours’ 
general debate, and the Committee on Rules have tentatively 
agreed to a rule on this proposition with three hours’ of general 
debate. On account of the number of gentlemen who wanted to 
speak on it I am going to ask that a compromise be made of four 
hours’ general debate. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think that will be satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask that now? 

Mr. DENT. I will ask that now, 

Mr. SMALL. Reserving the right to object, just a moment, 
we expect to go on with the river and harbor bill on Friday 
morning. Suppose this draft bill is not completed to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. If this request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dent] is agreed to, they will go on with the quota bill 
if it extends beyond to-morrow. S 

Mr. DENT. We certainly ought to finish the bill in six hours, 
because it will not take long, I will state to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, to read the bill. It is not very long. 

Mr. SMALL, Could not the gentleman couple with his request 
for unanimous consent that the House meet at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow? 

Mr. DENT. I would not like to do that in view of the fact 
that the members of the Military Committee who are not here 
have not been consulted on this proposition, and they expect to 
be here at 12 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of business on the Speaker’s table. that Senate 
resolution No. 123 shall be taken up for consideration, with four 
hours for general debate, and that the resolution shall be the con- 
tinuing order until disposed of. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to object to this bill 
which the chairman says is important, but at the same time I 
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think the river and harbor bill has some rights in the House. 
We would like to take it up on Friday. 

Mr, DENT. I will state to the gentleman that in my own 
judgment this bill will be disposed of in one day. But the gentle- 
man knows that no Member of the House ean predict what is 
going to happen. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman amend his unanimous con- 
sent so as not to continue longer than 2 o’clock on Friday? 

Mr. MADDEN. You can not do that. 

Mr. DENT. I would not like to do that. I am sure the bill 
ought to be disposed of long before that. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman makes the request I will 
hove to object, because I think the most important thing before 
the country is the bill the gentleman is asking to take up for 
consideration, and it ought to be disposed of without anything 
else intervening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of what I consider to be 
the importance of this bill in connection with the war, I will not 


object. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


[After a pause.] The 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. MILER of Washington, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence for April 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1918, on account of 
taking part in the liberty-loan campaign. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconb by incorporating the program 
adopted by the interallied Socialists at the conference held in 
London last February. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by incor- 
porating the platform agreed to by the interallied Socialists in 
London last February. Is there obiection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, how long is this? 

Mr. LONDON. It is from 4 to 6 pages. I think it will make 
about 2 pages of the Recorp. It is a very important document. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from New York, who stated that this is a 
very important document, what particular bearing or importance 
it has in the present emergency in which this country finds 
itself now? 

Mr. LONDON, It has the greatest bearing, because it is a 
statement by the Socialists of France, England, and Italy on 
the objects and aims of the war, showing their support of the 
war and indorsing the main principles of it. A 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

- ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 11, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting a proposed clause 
of legislation reappropriating for the fiscal year 1919 the bal- 
ance of the appropriation for Mount Rainier National Park for 
1918 which may remain unexpended at the close of the year 
(H. Doe. No. 1033), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 204) to provide 
for the fitting up of quarters in the post-office building at the 
eity of Sacramento, Cal., for the accommodation of the District 
Court of the Northern District of California and its officers, and 
making an appropriation therefor, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 482), which said 
bili and repert were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10609) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange the 
present Federal building site at Eatonton, Ga., for another site 
on the public square in said city, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 483), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. POLK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11364) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 481), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 11361) to confer on the 
President power to prescribe charter rates and freight rates and 
to requisition vessels, and for other puposes; to the Committee 
on the Mechant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a. dill (H. R. 11362) to amend the shipping act approved 
September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a United States 
Shipping Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions, and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States; and for other purposes“; 
te the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 11363) to amend para- 
graph 2 of section 10 of an act entitled “ An act to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under Federal control, 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 
poses ” ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11365) to make The Star- 
Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11366) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to provide for medical treatment and hospital care 
of officers, enlisted men, and civilian employees in the Military 
Establishment while on furlough, necessitated by disability orig- 
inating in the line of duty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11367) to provide for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled 
persons discharged from the military or naval forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education, 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 11368) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patent in fee simple to the 
National Lincoln-Douglass Sanatorium and Consumptive Hos- 
pital Association (a corporation), of Denver, Colo., for a cer- 
hae ge te tract of land; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. . 

By Mr. BAER: A bill (H. R. 11369) to provide for the un- 
tional security and defense and further to assure an adequate 
supply of food by authorizing the Department of Agriculture to 
aid in the control of flood waters of the Red River Valley of the 
North in the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, thereby increasing the areas of land suitable for the 
production of foodstuffs; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 278) pro- 
posing the removal of certain Government departments from the 
city of Washington; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Resolution (H. Res. 306) for the con- 
sideration of S. 3388; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, requesting Congress to provide for publie ownership 
and operation of coal mines; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, favoring free transportation for 
all soldiers and sailors in the service of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
the State of Massachusetts. requesting the Congress to provide 
for public ownership and operation of coal mines; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 11364) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war; committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 11370) granting a pension 
to Christie Jones and Goldfish Jones; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 11371) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph R. Emory; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11372) granting a pension to Thomas Epert; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11873) granting an increase of 
pension to Obadiah McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 11374) granting an 
increase of pension to Isaac Nichols; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 11375) for the relief of 
Hassie Cantrell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 11876) granting a pension 
to Charles W. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 11377) for the relief of 
Laurence L. Faure; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 11378) 
granting a pension to Charles H. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11379) granting a pension to Elizabeth H. 
Waugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11880) granting a pension to 
Charles Francis Gilroy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON : A bill (H. R. 11381) granting an in- 
crease of pension to J. M. Pike; to the Committee on Invalfd 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11382) granting an increase 
of pension to Absalom A. Lusk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11383) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary R. Mellinger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11384) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles S. Shepard; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11885) for the relief of Albert Hamilton; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 11386) granting an increase 
of pension to Addie Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11387) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. McKay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11388) granting 
a pension to Hannah E. Cline; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11389) granting a pension 
to John L. C. Ellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11390) granting a 
pension to John S. Salisbury; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11391) granting an increase of pension to 
William Burgess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Committee 
of Six of New York City, favoring the passage of Senate bill 
2917, for increasing the number of chaplains in the Army ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the mass meeting of the loyal citizens of 
Chicago, commending President Wilson for placing the American 
troops under Commander Gen. Foch; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of the district conference, International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs, Hutchison, Kans., favoring the construction 
of swimming pools at various Army training camps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. C. Johnson and 18 other citizens of Union, 
Mo., protesting against the lowering of the price of corn by the 
United States Food Administration; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of St. Johns Valley Farm Club, protesting 
against the lowering of the price of corn by the influence of the 


United States Food Administration; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


Also, petition of the Macedonia (Mo.) Farm Club and J. H. 
Guese and six other citizens of New Haven, Mo., protesting 
against the lowering of the price of corn by the United States 
Food Administration ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, opposing 
legislation looking to the reemployment of convict labor in the 
manufacture, etc.; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition in opposition to the zone system 
as applied to second-class mail matter passed by the executive 
committee of the Authors’ League of America (Inc.); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. CARY: Memorial of American Peat Society of New 
York, relative to the development of the natural resources of 
nitrogen; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, petitions of the junior class, Seneca (Wis.) High School, 
and River City Lodge, No. 108, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America, Portsmouth, Ohio, protesting against zone system of 
postal rates on periodicals and newspapers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, opposing the Tavenner bill, H. R. 8665; to 
the Committee on Labor. , 

Also, petition of Mendota Woman’s Club, of Mendota, IIL, 
protesting against zone system and demanding its repeal; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Produce Exchange, fayoring con- 
tinued use of the pneumatic-tube mail-distributing service in 
New York City; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Western Springs Woman’s Club, Western 
Springs, III., protesting against zone system and demanding its 
repeal; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition in opposition to the zone system 
as applied to second-class mail matter passed by the executive 
committee of the Authors’ League of America (Inc.); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of Berkeley Center (Cal.) Civie 
League, urging confiscation of all food products held by the 
brewers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

-By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Paper to accompany 
House bill granting a pension to Elizabeth H. Waugh; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of King County Pomona Grange, 
No. 13, State of Washington, petitioning for price to be fixed on 
all commodities produced by labor; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. ~ 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of E. E. Hopkins 
Camp, No, 18, United. Spanish War Veterans, South Bend, 
Wash., favoring the bill to pension widows and children of offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Spanish-American War, Philippine 
insurrection, and Chinese rebellion; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions of Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) Typographical Union, No. 212, urging passage of 
Sherwood old-age pension bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of the district conference, Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs, Hutchinson, Kans., March 
8, 1918, favoring the training of National Army men in swim- 
ming; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition adopted by the 
International Order of Good Templars, favoring total prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Good Hope United Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., urging the enactment of a law prohibiting the liquor traffic 
for the duration of the war and the period of demobilization; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Letters from Sherwood & Sherwood, James 
Graham Manufacturing Co., W. W. Montague & Co., Heyman- 
Weilman Co., and H. S. Crocker Co., all of San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring Senate bill 8692, regarding the manner of payment of 
income and war excess-profits taxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, letters from River City Lodge, No. 8, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Mrs. Harry A. Davis, of Fig Tree, Cal.; the La Pine Com- 
mercial Club, of La Pine, Oreg.; and the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, of Pittsburgh, Pu., protesting against the zone sys- 
tem; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, letter from the Western Springs Woman's Club, ot West- 
ern Springs, III., protesting against zone system and demanding 
its repeal; to the Committee on Ways and Means. i 
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SENATE. 
Tuourspay, April II, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Saturday, April 6, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Henderson New Sherman 
Beckham Hollis Norris Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Culberson Jones, Wash. age Swanson 
Fernald Kellogg Penrose Tillman 
Fletcher Kling Pittman Trammell 
Gallinger Knox Ransdell Underwood 
Gerry Lodge Shafroth Vardaman 
Hale Nelson Sheppard Wadsworth 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent on 
official business of the Senate, and that the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is absent in connection with the liberty- 
bond loan. I will allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have enswered 
to the roll eall. There is not a quorum present, The Secretary 
will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. France, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, 
Mr. Kry, Mr. Pornpexter, Mr. Srarmions, Mr. THomas, Mr. 
Tuompson, Mr. TowNsenp, and Mr, Weeks answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Harpine, Mr. HITCH- 
cock, Mr. McCumper, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. McNary. and Mr. 
Martin entered the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report on Senate bill 383. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 383) to punish the destruction or 
injuring of war material and war transportation facilities by 
fire, explosives, or other violent means, and to forbid hostile 
use of property during time of war, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the further conference 
asked for by the Senate on ‘the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Wess, Mr. CARLIN, and 
Mr. Volsrzab managers at the further conference on the part 
of the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills: 

S. 2917. An act to amend section 15 of the act approved June 
3, 1916. entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by the act approved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes“; 

S. 3528. An act to suspend for the period of the present war 
sections 45, 46, and 56 of an act entitled “An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3863. An act to provide quarters or commutation thereof to 
conunissioned officers in certain cases, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. KIRBY. I present a petition from citizens of Logan 
County, Ark., a county that has sent more men to the battle 
front than any other county in the United States. I desire that 
this petition be published in the Rxconb. I do not ask that it be 
read. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

MAGAZINE, ARK., March 26, 1928. 

Resolced, That we, citizens of Magazine and vicinity, in Logan 
County. Ark., a county which bas given more soldiers to the ranks of 
those fighting for world democracy than any other county. in the United 
States, assembled for the purpose of organizing another “ win-the-war” 
club, the members of which wish to prove their loyalty to the Govern- 
ment by pledging themselves to carry out the pee ram for f. produc- 
tion and onservation es — — 7 earnestly petition Pe rs Wilson 
and the Congress of the States to rerther aid food production 


and conservation, transportation and efficiency of men workers at bome 
as well as soldiers in the 1 ranks by givin 
entire prohibition of the manufacture an 
ing liquors, and that 


us at once and completely the 
sale of all 4 head of intoxicat- 
they further protest to England tho use 


of grains which we may furnish that country for the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquor, We are glad to do all we can to belp feed the 
armies of t les and their civilian population, but we protest against 
denying ourselves and making ail possible sacrifices for the benefit of 
English or American brewers. 


H. G. THomasson, 
Chairman. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of Terrence McDonald Gar- 
rison, No. 38. of Amesbury, Muss., praying for the preservation, 
restoration, and repair of the naval brig Niagara, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval. Affairs. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of Federal Employees 
Union No. 57, of White Earth, Minn., praying for a greater 
increase in salaries to all Federal employees than is proposed 
by the flat raise of $120 per year, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Association of 
Business Men of Minneapolis, Minn., and resolutions adopted 
by the Association of Office Men of St. Paul, Minn., at a meet- 
ing held in Minneapolis on March 21, favoring the enactment of 
legislation authorizing a receipt to be taken of all registered 
mail matter, showing to whom, when, and the place where de- _ 
livered, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Forward Club. of 
Lemongrove, Cal, praying for the submission of a Federal 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
Which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of San 
Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the repeal of the bank- 
ruptcy law, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented petitions of the American Defense Society 
of the State of California, praying for legislation providing pun- 
ishment for German propagandists, pro-German sympathizers, 
and all persons who by public utterance or publication interfere 
with the successful prosecution of the war, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. VARDAMAN, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 4208) authoriz- 
ing postage rates on aeroplane mail, reported it without amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KIRBY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1092) for the relief of C. G. Wilford, sub- 
mitted an adverse report (No. 384) thereon, which was agreed 
to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2632) for the relief of Charles Leon, submitted an ad- 
verse report (No. 885) thereon, which was agreed to, and the 
bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 280) for the relief of Alfred Sjostrom (Rept. No. 
881) ; 

A bill (S. 304) for the relief of Peter McKay (Rept. No. 382); 
and 

A bill (S. 1090) for the relief of the Alaska Steamship Co. 
(Rept. No. 383). 

Mr. McKELLAR from the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 141) amending the act of July 2, 1909, governing the holding 
of civil-service examinations, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 887) thereon. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 3808) to amend 
an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 386) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S. 4311) to provide for a commission to codify and 
suggest amendments to the general mining laws; and 

A bill (S. 4312) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An 
act to promote the development of the mining resources of the 
United States,” approved May 10, 1872; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4318) granting an increase of pension to Fred Burn- 
stead; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. GALLINGER: 
A bill (S. 4314) granting an increase of pension to William 


Morgan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions, 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 4315) for the relief of William P. Clements (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4316) granting a pension to Mary McJenkins; 

A bill (S. 4317) granting a pension to Reed Coleman; 

A bill (S. 4318) granting a pension to Ben B. Sell (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4819) granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
Boreing (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4820) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. L. Nesbit (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4821) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hill (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4322) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
P. Settle (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4323) granting a pension to Lilly M. Dover (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4824) granting an increase of pension to Moses Hull 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4825) granting an increase of pension to Larkin J. 
Vanhook (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4826) granting a pension to James L. Graham (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4327) granting a pension to Robert T. Burton (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4328) granting a pension to Nancy C. Patrick (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4329) granting a pension to David Gregory (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4330) granting an increase of pension to Ephraim B. 
Guffey (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4331) granting an increase of pension to David W. 
Britton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4332) granting an increase of pension to William 
Brummett (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4333) granting an increase of pension to John R. 
Davis (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4334) granting an increase of pension to Wilkerson 
McHoward (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4335) granting an increase of pension to George 
Washington Tarter (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4336) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Smiley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4887) granting an increase of pension to Leo V, 
Burchett (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4338) granting an increase of pension to Isaac R. 
Storm (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 4339) for the relief of Charles Lynch; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4840) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Quimby (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment proposing that here- 
after when the needs of the Postal Service require the em- 
ployment on Sundays or holidays of assistant postmasters and 
other supervisory employees, they shall be granted compensa- 
tory time in the same manner as provided by the law for clerks 
and carriers in first and second class post offices, intended to 
be proposed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


WAR MATERIAL AND WAR TRANSPORTATION—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The Senate resumed the consideration or the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 383) 
to punish the destruction or injuring of war material and war 
transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
means, and to forbid hostile use ef property during time of war, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. THOMAS. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor] and vote“ nay.” © 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Has the Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
SUTHERLAND] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS (after having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, I fear I had forgotten. Has the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. LEWIS. I recall that last evening he asked me to pair 
with him. He is against the conference report; I am for it. I 
beg that my name be stricken off and that I remain paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Ndl. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (after having voted in the 
negative). I desire to inquire if the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, STERLING] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand he would yote 
as I have voted, and I will therefore allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILIAAMus ]. I note his absence; but inasmuch as he made a 
speech against this report yesterday, I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson]. In his absence and not knowing how he would vote, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], who is necessarily absent. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I wish to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nugent], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper], and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. DrrrixcHAm] on legislative business of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I announce the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Saar] to my colleague [Mr. Stone], who is detained 
on account of illness, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Worcorr] is detained on official business. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Drirrxohau] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]; and 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcott]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rontnson], the Senator from Arizona, [Mr. 
AsuHurst], and the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] are 
detained on official business. 

Mr. TILLMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). My 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] having 
been transferred to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 
San], I was at liberty to vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 34, as follows: 


Has 


_ YEAS—25. 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Thompson 
Fletcher McKellar Ransdell Tilman 
Gerr; McNary Shafroth Trammell 
Henderson Martin Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis Nelson Shields 
ames Norris Simmons 
Johnson, Cal. Overman Swanson 
NAYS—34, 
rd Hale Myers Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Harding New Thomas 
Brandegee Hitchcock Page Townsend 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash, Penrose Underwood 
Cummins ken oes Poindexter Wadsworth 
Fall Pomerene Warren 
France Nuo Reed Weeks 
Frelinghuysen 1 Sherman 
Gallinger umber Smith, Ga. 
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NOT VOTING—36, 


— Mich, 

Beckham Gore McLean Smoot 
Borah Gronna Nugent Sterling 
Broussard Hard Owen Stone 

er Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Sutherland 
Colt Kendrick obinson Walsh 
Curtis . Saulsbury Watson 
Dillingham ing aa Ariz. Williams 
Fernald Ea ollette Smith, Md. Wolcott 


So the report was rejected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its disagreement to the amendments of the House and request a 
further conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, the conferees on the part of the Senate 
to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NELSON conferees at the 
further conference on the part of the Senate. 


REMOVAL OF ALIEN ENEMIES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 

the unfinished business, being Senate bill 3771. 
. Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside to enable me to call up another conference 
report. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the conference 
report on House bill 9504, and that the unfinished business may 
be temporarily laid aside for the purpose of considering that 
report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to bill (H. R. 9504) to amend section 
4067 of the Revised Statutes by extending its scope to include 
women. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9504) to amend section 4067 of the Revised Statutes by extend- 
ing its scope to include women, having met, after full and free 
conference. have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 3. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Knute NELSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. Y. WEBB, 
©. C. Carin, 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina on what bill is this conference report made? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is the conference report on the bill pro- 
viding for an amendment to the law so as to include women as 
alien enemies. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The queries is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I now ask that the unfinished business be 
laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus; agencies, and 
oftices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 1, line 9, after the word “authorized,” to strike eut 
“and empowered,” so as to read: 


That for the national security and defense, for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, for the support and maintenance of the Army and 


Navy, for the better utilization of resources and industries, and for the 
more effective exercise and more efficient administration by the Presi- 
= of his powers as Commander in Chief of tie land and naval forces 

he President is hereby authorized to make such redistribution of func- 
. among executive agencies as he may deem necessary 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“necessary,” to insert “ which regulations and orders shall be 
in writing and shall be filed with the head of the department 
affected and constitute a public record,” so as to read: 

And to this end is authorized be ane such regulations and to issue 
such orders as he pa deem necessary, which regulations and orders 
shall be in writin; shall be fled. with the head of the department 
affected and con tute a public record. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
“force,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided further, That the authority by this act granted shall be 
exercised only in matters relating to the conduct of the present war. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 21, after 
the word “authorized,” to strike out “in such manner as he 
may deem most appropriate”; and in line 22, after the word 
“to,” to insert the word “ utilize,” so as to read: 

2. That in out the ses of this act the President 
is 2 Aine * N s 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same section, page 2, line 23, 
after the word “executive,” to insert the words “or adminis- 
trative,” so as to read: 

Coordinate, or consolidate any executive or administrative commis- 
sions, bureaus, agencies, offices— 

And so forth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this bill has come on for 
consideration rather unexpectedly, for I think most Senators 
anticipated some discussion on the conference report which has 
just been rejected. It has been the expectation of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. SmrrH] to speak upon the bill, and I think 
especially with regard to the amendment which has just been 
stated. I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Before the Senator from Iowa does that, 
I will ask that this amendment be passed over, and let us get 
through with other amendments to which the Senator, I think, 
will not object. Let us have all the other amendments to which 
there may. be no objection, except this amendment, agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are other amendments to which there 
is objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am willing that this amendment and any 
other amendment to which there is objection may be passed 
over, but I should like to get those amendments adopted as to 
which there is no objection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not remember the other amendments 
to which there is objection. 

Mr, OVERMAN. If there is any objection to any amendment, 
I will ask that it be passed over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
The Senator will state it. 

Mr, CUMMINS. So that we may be sure of the situation, I 
desire to make an inquiry. There are amendments to be of- 
fered, practically substitutes for sections 2 and 8, I think, and 
I desire to ask whether, in the event this amendment of the 
committee were adopted, the proposed substitutes that may 
come in will be in order? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; of course. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want the amendment now suggested to be 
passed over; but I have no objection to going on with the other 
amendments, although I intend to call for a quorum so that the 
Senator from Georgia may at least be advised that we are work- 
ing on the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have sent for the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask that this amendment be passed 
over for the present and that we go on with the next amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary will be stated. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 24, after 
the word “ officers,” to insert the words “ now existing by law.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 3, line 4, after 
the word “ thereto,” to strike out: 

And to employ by Executive order any additional agency or agencies 
and to vest therein the performance of such functions as he may deem 
appropriate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3. page 3, line 11, after 
the word “ be,” to strike out the word “ available” and to insert 
“expended only,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, any moneys heretofore and hereafter appropriated for the use of 
any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, oflice, or officer 


line 17, after the word 
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9 Saad gH we agency as maybe directed . 
President hereunder to perform and execute said ction. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the amendment just read seems 
to me to be imexpedient if the bill is to become a law. Emerg- 
encies in times like these are very apt to arise whereby funds 
available for purposes for which they are appropriated should 
be expended otherwise, and the necessity for such expenditure 
may be quite as exigent as is the necessity for giving the Presi- 
dent power to combine and consolidate various bureaus. One of 
the features which hamper war preparations is the fact that 
‘Congress carefully specifies the purposes for which and the 
methods under which expenditures shall be made. That has 
been the common practice ever since the Government was insti- 
tuted, and yet, Mr. President, there are many objections to such 
a system of expenditure. I think by holding the President re- 
sponsible for these expenditures, in the event he consolidates 
an agency and finds it necessary to use funds available for that 
purpose for sume kindred purpose, he should be permitted to 
do so. Therefore, I think the word in the original text of the 
bill is preferable to the proposed amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, especially those who are also members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, have been opposed heretofore to lump-sum 
appropriations, allowing sums of money to be expended by the 


head of a department without direction by Congress as to how | 
We thought that the funds that Congress had | 
directed to be expended for a eertain purpose ought to be ex- 
pended in that way, and if any additional funds are needed, the 
President can come to Congress for them. Furthermore, as it 
is now, I think there are plenty of lump-sum appropriations | 
available to administer the Government. Therefore, your com- 


it shall be spent. 


mittee thought that the President ought to use the money which 
Congress has directed to be expended in the manner proposed 
by law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the bill under con- 
sideration, known as the Overman bill. authorizes the re- 
distribution of all functions both in the military aud civil 
establishments of the Government. So far as the Military 
Establishment of the nment is concerned, I will gladly 
support the bill. T think it should be amended to except the 
civil establishment, or, at any rate, portions of the civil estab- 
lishment, As to the civil establishment, it reaches from the 
Secretary of State and the ambassador to the Court of St. 
James down to fourth-class postmasters, and authorizes the 
withdrawal from any Government office or any commission or 
any bureau or any Government agency the duties devolving by 
law upon such office, commission, bureau, or agency, and their 


transfer to any other office or agency that the President may. 


create. To this I object. 

Mr. President, there should be at all times the most cordial 
cooperation between Congress and the President; and now, 
while we are engaged in a great war, such cooperation is abso- 
lutely necessary. But I do not understand this means that 
the Senate and House of Representatives are to abandon their 
constitutional duty to aid in perfecting legislation. I do not 
understand, even if a bill comes to us with the supposed ap- 
proval of the administration, the President desires that Sen- 
ators should not study the measure and help perfect it. When 
ave consider the number of administration measures that have 
come to us in the past year, we know that it would be to 
suppose that the President ‘superhuman power to be- 
lieve that he could have studied them in detail and could have 
passed carefully upon every detail in them. The President, I 
feel sure. would welcome, and dees welcome, the help of the 
Senate to perfect measures even called administration measures. 

The President made a great speech in Baltimore last Satur- 
day. He declared that the time had passed to talk about peace; 
that the time now was for preparation for war, and .continued 
preparation, and nothing else. Weshould all support that speech. 
The time has passed to think of anything but the preparation 
of our Nation to carry this war to victory; and it is with the 
earnest desire to win the fight—to win the war—that I favor 
amending this bill. 

Mr. President, to put upon the President, as Commander in 
Chief, the duty of redistributing the functions of our Military 
Establishment alone places upon him a superhuman duty, and 
to involve him now in the redistribution of civil functions that 
do not pertain to the war, that have been built up by legislative 
enactment during a century, is to put upon him an unnecessary 
task, and one not suited to the hour, one calculated, if speedily 
transection; to produce confusion and disorder in our civil estab- 

ent. ; 

There is vast room for study, and for redistribution in our 
Military Establishment. I elass three branches our Military 


Establishment—the Navy, the Army, and the Shipping Board. 
When we declared war, or recognized that a state of war ex- 
isted, our Navy was in good shape; the heads of the various 
bureaus had been wisely selected. and had served quite a length 
of time; they were familiar with their work; they understood it, 
and when we added the additional war duties to the Navy, 
doubling appropriations, that well-oiled machinery moved on 
without friction. It has performed its task superbly, and to-day 
the American people have plaudits for the Navy, and they eon- 
sratulate and applaud also the Secretary of the Navy. 

As to our Shipping Board, and the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, we appropriated for their use over a billion dollars. and 
placed upon their boards a great task. It required minds of 
powerful organizing and executive capacity to handle the task. 
That it was not well done for a while no onedenies that we had 
men upon the board not suited to the task all admit, but changes 
have been made by the President, and wisely made. I fear some 
of the board now are not equal to the task, I hope the majority 
of them are equal to it. 

I come, however, to the War Department. I have only in the 
past few weeks realized the task we placed last year upon the 
War Department. We placed the task of handling $5,500,000,000 
of appropriations on the War Department without doing any- 
thing toward strengthening its business organization. Do J criti- 
cize Congress? No; I do not criticize them; none of us realized 
the necessity for the immediate strengthening of the business 
administration of the War Department. I am criticizing no one 
now. 

Jam trying to look the facts in the face, not with reference 
to the past, but with reference to the future, with reference to 
winning the war, which is the great thought closest to the heart 
of every loyal citizen of this country. 

Five billion five hundred million dollars! Why, Mr. President, 
all the banks in the United States have less than $5,000,000,000 


of total assets. Five billion five hundred millions—once and 


a half the entire gross incomes of the railroads of the United 
States! Our reserve banks have about four hundred millions. 
We placed upon the War Department the task of handling more 
than ten times the entire capital and deposits of the 12 reserve 
banks of the United States. We placed upon the War Depart- 
ment this great business responsibility. It had not been pre- 
pared for it. It was not organized for it. 

As to those lines of work that involve strictly military skill— 
the draft of our men, the selection of officers, the training of 
officers, and the training of men—our War Department has 
served splendidly, and it is entitled, and its officers are entitled, 
to the tribute of the people. But where did we provide for 
handling the business responsibilities placed upon the War De- 
partment? Not in the Assistant Secretary. I think 12 months 
ago he was a newspaper man, who probably could not have 
handled a bank with $100,000 capital or a mercantile establish- 
ment of that size. The officers of the Army had not been trained 
for great business tasks. They had been educated as military 
officers. Where was the business organization from which we 
expected the wise and intelligent handling of this great busi- 
ne agape ed placed 12 months ago upon the War Depart- 
men 

; eiia call your attention to some features of that respon- 
8 2 

We gave to aviation $680,000,000 to be used at once during the 
first year—$640,000,000 at first and the urgent -deficiency bill 
carried $40,000,000 more, making a total of $680.000,000. Did 
we add a half dozen great business organizers and executives 
as Assistant Secretaries and ask the President to place one at 
the head of aviation? Did we add these additional Secretaries 
and suggest for those positions the strongest business organizers 
of the country? Not at all. We sat here quietly. appropriating 
the money, without action to provide men capable to carry into 
execution the use of the money which we had appropriated. 

I had the greatest respect and admiration for Mr. Richard 
Olney. He was a great Attorney General and Secretary of 
State under Mr. Cleveland’s last administration. He could 
not have handled the business we placed on the War Depart- 
ment. I sat for 10 years on a board charged with the handling 
of an eleemosynary fund, of which Mr. Olney, Senator Hoar, 
Dr. Gilman, Bishop Warren, of Massachusetts, .and the Chief 
Justice of the United States were members. None of them 
could have handled the task we placed on the War Depart- 
ment. There was one man on that board, with a powerful 
executive and organizing mind, trained to executive duties and 
to organizing vast and innumerable enterprises. When a prot- 
lem of organization or executive action was before that board, 
he towered above his associates like a great mountain above 
little hills. That was the kind of mind we needed. I refer to 
J. Pierpont Morgan, sr. We really needed a combination of the 


1918. 
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great ability of J. Pierpont Morgan and J. J. Hill, and stili the 
task would have been onerous. 

Let me go on calling your attention to these business responsi- 
bilities that we placed upon the War Department. 

We appropriated for the purchase, manufacture, and test of 
mountain, field, and siege cannon, $1,124,000,000. The plants, 
most of them, were to be constructed. The organization of those 
who were to operate the plants was to be made, and then there 
was the operation of the plants themselves. 

We appropriated for the purchase, manufacture, and test of 
munitions for these cannon $1,816,000,000. This required in 
many cases the construction of plants to manufacture the muni- 
tions. In some instances we could buy what was needed. This 
required a great merchant. Why, let me mention one little plant, 
small in comparison with the $5,500,000,000—a little plant for 
the manufacture of smokeless powder. It took the Secretary 
nine months to select the head, the man who was to take charge 
of the organization. He was a man of ability, but knew nothing 
of powder manufacturing, and then, when he took charge, he 
found that already some builders had been selected to construct 
the plant who knew nothing about the intricacy and technical 
work of the munition plants, and architects had been selected 
52 plan the buildings who had no more knowledge than the con- 

ractor. 

Let me go on. I wish to impress upon the Senate, and as far 
as I can upon the country, the tremendous business responsibility 
we put upon the War Department. 

We appropriated for the purchase, manufacture, and test of 
seacoast cannon, $27,000,000. 

For munitions for the same purposes, $31,000,000. 

Fe ot alteration and maintenance of mobile artillery, $234,- 

For subsistence of the Army, $268,000,000. 

For regular supplies, $164,000,000. 

For transportation of the Army. $516,000,000. 

For water and sewers, $44,000,000. It is a pretty big enter- 
prise for an ordinary man to handle $44,000,000, and yet it is 
trivial compared to the whole responsibility. 

Barracks and quarters, $113,000,000. 

Roads, walks, and so forth, $21,000,000, 

Construction and repair of hospitals, $45,000,000—a great, big 
enterprise in itself, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Added to the formidable list which the 
Senator is so well setting forth are all of the industries and 
cares of peace times. For instance, we have all the navigable 
waters of the country, all the rivers and harbors of the country, 
we have all the national parks, we have the Philippines, 
Alaska, Sandwich Islands, Porto Rico, and other detached dis- 
tricts, and the Panama Canal, and various other interests and 
industries that must be looked after and carried along in addi- 
tion to all of the vast duties that the Senator has mentioned. 
The duties of the War Department are really enormous, even 

in peace times. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator’s statement is entirely 
true. I am only seeking to impress the enormous additional 
business responsibilities that were placed upon the War De- 
partment. 

Clothing for the Army, $378,000,000. It would take a mer- 
chant of considerable mind to handle that problem alone. 

Storage and shipping facilities, $150,000,000. 

I have mentioned these particular items in order that the 
diversity of the task, as well as the enormous character of the 
responsibility, may be comprehended. As I said before, in the 
strictly military work of training soldiers our officers were 
ready for the task, and performed it splendidly. If we had 
had proper vision, we would have known that there was at 
least a chance of our becoming involved in this war, and we 
would have made the organization to handle what was required 
long before we put the duties on the War Department. Instead 
of doing so, the last legislative act that we performed in the 
bill of 1916 was to cripple rather than to strengthen the General 
Staff, and to lessen the responsibilities of the Chief of Staff. 

It was a disorganizing rather than an organizing act. What 
did we do? We did not realize—I did not; I wish frankly to 
say I did not—the business task that, we were placing on the 
War Department. We entirely failed ‘to take the proper steps 
to help meet that business task. What did we do? The policy 
was adopted under the Council of National Defense of creating 
innumerable advisory committees, without authority, some good 
and some bad, some here for patriotic purposes and some not. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAn] has referred 
to confusion, and he has cited the testimony of Dr. Gifford and 
Mr. Catchings about confusion, and the necessity for concentra- 


tion of authority. They were not referring to the civil estab- 
lishment of the Government. They were referring to these in- 
numerable advisory committees, and they were urging the sub- 
stitution of men with authority inside the War Department in 
place of impossible, irresponsible, unknown advisory committees. 
The Senator entirely misunderstood their testimony. I chal- 
lenged during his speech his claim that Dr. Gifford and Mr. 
Catchings had approved transferring to the President the right 
to refunction all of our civil establishment, and he put their 
testimony into the Recorp. I have read it from his speech. 
He simply misunderstood their testimony. They were indors- 
ing the proposition that we needed a director of munitions. 
They were condemning the advisory committees. They had 
not the civil establishment in their minds, and not a word can 
be found in the testimony cited by the Senator from North 
Carolina that sustains his views of what they said or what they 
meant. 


Mr. President, the folly of the advisory committees has been 
recognized, and they have been practically dispersed for the 
good of the country. There has been retained the War Indus- 
tries Board, and to it large powers have been given. There 
are strong men on that board. To some of them two years ago 
I might have objected, but with a more accurate knowledge 
of their ability I am ready to say that I feel sure splendid 
service will be rendered toward better organization, and better 
eonduct of this business by the War Industries Board. There 
are one or two other boards still retained that are valuable, but 
inside the War Department itself there must be business power 
and capacity to organize and to execute. 

We have added two more Assistant Secretaries. From what 
I hear of him I shall vote with great pleasure for the confirma- 
tion of one of them. I would not refer, after an executive ses- 
sion, to what was done in it, but I can say upon the floor what 
I contemplate doing. I shall with great pleasure vote for one 
of these two men. I do not know about the other. He is a most 
estimable gentleman, I understand, but has he organizing 
capacity? Has he executive ability? Can he help put into the 
department the business power that it needs? 

Why, after the war began our Chief of Staff went to Europe. 
Did we not need a Chief of Staff? If we did, we needed him 
here. A little later his successor, when made Chief of Staff, 
went to Europe, and is there now, and an Acting Chief of Staff 
just from Europe took his place. Here was a great business 
responsibility, the biggest this country ever knew, requiring the 
greatest executive power that could be had, and a man entirely 
unfamiliar with what had been going on took the place of the 
Chief of Staff, and the Chief of S went to Europe! 

I am not disturbed about how our Army is handled in Europe. 
I believe we have put at the head of our forces there the best 
selection that could be made from the Army. He is commanding 
the plaudits of all who meet him. I thank God he is there. It 
is here in the United States that the creation of supplies, and 
the great business responsibility rests to take cure of the boys 
who go abroad, and to prepare this country for any emergency. 

I have said repeatedly that I favor immediate preparation 
for an Army of 5,000,000 men. If the reply is made that we 
can not send them immedittely abroad, all right. Let us 
have the munitions ready; let us have the officers ready; let 
us train them as fast as we can, and even if we can not send 
them abroad at once let them be trained and remain here at 
home. 

Since the European war began every time I have had an op- 
portunity I have voted to strengthen the Army. I have seen the 
possibility of my country becoming involved in the war, and I 
believed if this were only one chance in ten we had better at 
once prepare. If we had had two and a half million men ready 
last January, a year ago, to put in France, I do not believe an 
American vessel ever would have been sunk. 

Let us be candid, and honest about it, and not critical. I 
accept for Congress the full share of the blame. What we wish is 
to understand the situation now. What I desire is that we should 
appreciate the situation and prepare. I long to see in every 
bureau of the War Department the ablest man who can be found 
at its head, and then to see him kept there. I have no confidence 
in perfecting an organization by putting a man at the head of 
a great bureau charged with the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars, and then sending him to France as soon as he begins to 
learn his work. I know all the best men want to go to France, 
but they have just as much responsibility here as they have 
there. They should make the sacrifice. They should be willing 
to lay aside military laurels to serve their country where they 
ean serve it best. 

Next to Gen. Pershing, I wish to see our ablest organizing 
officer Chief of Staff. Then I should like to see him exercise 
some authority and coordinate the bureaus, 
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What a pitiful statement it was from Gen. Sharpe that he did 
not know, and was not officially told how many soldiers he must 
provide clothing for in the cantonments. We were partly re 
sponsible for it when we passed the act of 1916 taking away 
from the Chief of Staff his supervisory authority. 

Mr. President, I wish to see every possible authority given to 
the Commander in Chief to handle the Navy, te handle the 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, and to 
handle the Army. I would like to go further than this bill 
goes. I would like by affirmative legislation to authorize 
the Commander in Chief to place inside the War Depart- 
ment between the Secretary and the bureaus such an or- 
“ganization of business and military men as he deems proper to 
supervise and coordinate the work of the bureaus—one, two, 
five; I would leave it to him. The responsibility can not be 
taken off of the Commander in Chief under the Constitution. We 
can not name the men. The men who occupy the places finally 
determine the efficiency of the service, and he must select them. 
I would give him that additional authority by affirmative legis- 
lation over and above what is covered by the present bill. 

The great work that confronts us here at home is to organize 
armies, and to organize munitions and supplies to take cate of 
our armies, and to complete plans to provide the munitions. 

More than two years ago we passed a bill authorizing the 
construction of a nitrogen plant, and we nagged the War De- 
partment over and over again on the floor of the Senate for 
doing nothing, and they never started a nitrogen plant until 
months after the war began. There was a lack of vision. I 
mention it again, and I say it not by way of criticism, but that 
we may realize, all of us, what we are up against and prepare 
for what is ahead. 

Mr. President, I will not criticize in detail any place where 
our business administration failed, where our money was not 
wisely spent, where the results for which we hoped were not 
accomplished. I simply say that in this organization, with the 
lack of skilled organizers and administrators at the top, with- 
out knowing anything about the details, I know there must 
have been trouble lower down. I am surprised that it has not 
been worse than it has been described. We have young men 
seattered through the Army without thorough organization. 
They have done splendid work, and they te a considerable ex- 
tent have supplied the lack of the kind of mentality that we 
ought to have placed with the Secretary of War to direct these 
tremendous business und 

If we leave to the President all these responsibilities, the re- 
sponsibility to reorganize, to refunction, to direct the Navy, 
the Shipping Board, and the Army, we have taxed his mental 
endurance to an extent that a human mind could carry. The 
law puts it there. We should facilitate his use of it in every 
way possible. We should cooperate with him in its use. 

I would not vote to place upon him a director of munitions 
even if 1 thought such an office would be desirable. I would 
not vote to place upon him a war council of three men if he 
objected to it, even though I might personally desire it, because 
it would not be the part of wisdom to seek to force upen the 
President, whe is Commander in Chief, machinery that he did 
not desire to use, 

I had determined if those measures came to the Senate to vote 
against them, without considering their merits, upon the ground 
that it would be folly te put upon the Commander in Chief 
instrumentahties he did not desire to use. But I would in 
connection with the Military Establishment not alone give 
him all the authority that this bill gives him, but I would 
give him the further authority to put such additional boards 
of one or more men with such powers and of such character 
as he might determine under the of War to help 
coordinate the business responsibility of the War Department, 
and if he wants authority given by statute to the War Indus- 
tries Board I am willing to vote for it. 

Mr.. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield just a moment 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senater from New 
York? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator may have noticed that the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate in making a report 
on yesterday recommended that the production of aeroplanes 
and engines and the fulfillment of the industrial efforts in our 
aviation. program: be placed under one executive head, to be ap- 
pointed by the President and to be responsible solely to him. 
Does the Senator understand that this bill would not permit 
such a thing to be done? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. I do not think that this bill carries 
that authority. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not permit the President to 
create any new agencies? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The President ean create new 
agencies under it, as I will show later on, but I answer for just 
a moment that there are a number of bills that place general 
anya upon the President under which he can appoint 

any agency he sees fit. This bill allows. him to transfer any 
function belonging to any civil or military establishment to 
any agency he sees fit. He can put anybody he pleases into any 
of these existing agencies and then give them any of these func- 
tions, but I would regard it vastly better I will say, that I 
may not be misunderstood, to authoritatively provide that he 
may create the agency mentioned by the Senator for this ex- 
Press purpose. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. My own impression was, from reading 
section 2 and other portions of the bill, that this power of the 
President so far as transferring functions and consolidating 
officials and their duties from one department to another or 
in a particular department, was confined to these commissions, 
bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now existing by law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; it is not. I will call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to what it is really later on, but I state for 
the present that it puts it within the power ef the President 
to. put anybody he pleases into a number of existing organiza- 
tions already created by law. They would then become gov- 
ernmental agencies, and in that way he could transfer any 
power to men not now doing any werk. But I would not ap- 
prove that kind of conduct. I would regard it vastly better if 
he needed an agent of the character referred to by the Senator 
from New York to specifically authorize his appointment. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For a question. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator think that under this bill 
the President, for instance, could designate one of the Assistant 
Seeretaries ef the War Department to perform the duties of the 
particular office to whieh the Senator from New York refers? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NELSON. Under this bill? 

Mr. SMITH: of Georgia. Undoubtedly. If he already has a 
Secretary or if he has Secretaries enough to spare one, if the 
particular person desired for the work had already been named 
to an office, then this responsibility could be placed upon him 
under this bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to come to the civil establishment. It 
has been built up by legislation through more than a century. 
It has had the benefit of the consideration ef Senators from 
the different States and Representatives from the different dis- 
triets. It has responded to local conditions. There is not a 
Senator who could not find something he would like to change 
in our eivi! establishment, but no five men could reorganize 
after two years’ work our civil establishment who would not 
have put more into it that any one of us would object to than 
is in it now. Any five men who took two years to work upon 
it would bring back to us as a result of their work things that 
euch of us would object to. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overitan] wishes this 
unlimited authority for change because he says things happen 
every day requiring change. He dees not tell us anything that 
has happened in the last 12 months, since the war began, which 
requires a change. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I named 12 biils which we passed, which 
passed both bodies unanimously, where the departments had to 
come here to get authority for this and that. Nobody objected 
te the bills, and it took up the time ef the Senate to pass them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I repeat, the Senator does net show 
us anything that has happened during the past 12 months that 
he now desires changed in the civil establishment. and the 
Senator has not corrected me in his statement. There were 
some things that were suggested before the war. In our com- 
mittee, and we freely have given you what happened in the 
committee, the Senator did suggest that our lighthouse system, 
our Hfe-saving system, and our Revenue-Cutter Service ought 
to be coordinated, and that we eught to have authority to use 
them in the Navy in time of war. I agreed with him, and called 
his attention to a statute that had already done it, and this 
bill was net needed for that purpose. He called attention to 
the Geodetic Survey. Here is the statute that already places 
the ships of the survey under the Navy. What else? Where 
else? Oh, “it happens every day.” I de not want our civil estab- 
lishment torn te pieces by ill-advised suggestions presented every 
day. You can net improve upon it in that way. It is against an 
ill-advised, every-day disorganization of our civil establishment 
that I am now urging the modification of this bill. 
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But the Senator from North Carolina says that our civil 
estublishinent is in n state of confusion, The Senator is mis- 
taken, There wis a rather confused description of it by my 
friend from North Carolinan, to whom I am probably more 
closely attached than I am to any other man upon the floor of 
the Senate. My people have loved his people for a century. 
But the Senator did not have an accurate knowledge of our 
civil establishment. 

I served three years and a half in the Interior Department. 
The Seuntor says he wants to give the President scissors to cut 
the red tape. I pause to ask the Senator to nume a piece of 
red tape in the civi! establishment created by statute. He can 
not do it. There is not any. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senntor from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know that I enn point to any in- 
stance of red tape being created by statute, but enn point to 
one which results from a statute and operates very seriously in 
the section of the country where I live. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I would be glad to yield for a ques- 
tion to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just one sentence. I merely want to refer to 
the fact that placing the Forestry Bureau under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture instead of the Department of the Interior, 
where it belongs, is a source of very serious embarrassment and 
difficulty in the West. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not prepared to say it was 
not a mistake, but there are a great many people who think it 
was wise. The first legislation developing the forestry system 
was drawn and sent to Congress when I was Secretary of the 
Interior. I had the honor of drawing it, at the suggestion of 
the Academy of Sciences. It was brought to me by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, who was uppointed on a committee to help prepare 
legislation. € 

There is red tape in the departments, but it grows out of de- 
partmental orders, of departmental practices, and not out of 
statutes. The President has the scissors, and has had them for 
four years, and the heads of the departments have had the 
scissors for four yews. When I took charge of the Department 
of the Interior I found the business of the department admin- 
istered by bureaus Each of these bureaus had a director. 

There were from 500 to 8,000 employees in each one of these 
bureaus. They did the work and sent their communications 
to the Secretary for his official action, and he acted and sent 
the work back to them for execution. It took from 7 to 10 days 
for a communication to reach the Secretary and for the action 
of the Secretary to get back to the bureau. I found it out a week 
after I took charge. I found that a communication from a 
bureau went to the chief clerk. He sent it to the division 
charged with the responsibility for the work upon that particu- 
lar bureau. Around the Secretary's office there were six divi- 
sions with a chief, and about 10 assistant clerks who for the 
Secretary worked over and prepared suggested action for him 
upon requested action by the bureaus. A communication would 
come from the Land Office. It would come to the chief elerk. 
He sent it to the chief of the land division. He handed it out 
when he got rendy to a law writer or clerk in his division. He 
werked on it. He handed it back to the chief of division. The 
chief of division initialed it and sent it to the chief clerk. The 
chief clerk sent it to an assistant secretary who initialed it. 
The chief clerk initialed it and then brought it to the Secretary. 
The Secretary acted on it and sent it back to the bureau. I 
asked the chief clerk to explain the paper he had initialed. and 
he knew nothing about it. I asked the assistant secretary to 
explain it, and he knew nothing about it. I asked the ehief of 
division, and he knew nothing about it. 

I at once directed that no initials be put on any paper coming 
to me by anybody where the party putting the initials could not 
discuss the subject without looking at the papers. I asked why 
all this delay and useless circumlocufion? They said it was the 
practice of the department, and they thought there was an order 
requiring it. It took only five minutes to dictate and sign the 
order to the chief clerk to send to each bureau a direction that 
in the future their communications go direct to the division 
which would handle their matter, and instructing the chief of 
the division to bring bureau communications to the Secretary's 
office by 3 o'clock the same day they reach the division. The 
chiefs of divisions were startled. Then I said at 9 o'clock the 
next morning. You will have all night, if necessary. to work 
on them“; and in 48 hours we changed the system so that com- 
munications from the bureaus received their answer from the 

ry's office in 24 hours. There was departmental red 
tape. I did not have to come to Congress to get any scissors; 


I had the scissors. It only required a tittle commen sense to 
clip the red tape, and to move the business of the department 
forward. 

I want to contest the suggestion of the Sennter from North 
Carolina that the departments are loaded down with red tape 
that it needs statutes to relieve. They need only a little exec- 
utive ability and firmness. They need to step on some cus- 
toms and step on some men who like old customs, That is 
all, It does not need interference by the President. We need 
not call on the President te carry this great responsibility. 
Heads of departments can cut out the red tape. The Secretury 
of War by an order could shorten the length of time it vow 
takes to get action through the various branches of the War 
Department and force it to the final place in 24 hemrs. 

But the Senator, from North Carolina says that Mr. Taft 
agreed with the provisions of this bill. Why. Mr. President, the 
Senator could not be more mistaken. President Taft. after 
nearly four years as a lawyer in u department. then at the 
head of a department, and then as President, conceded that 
he was not in a position to reorganize the civil government 
of the United States, for he asked Congress to create a cominis- 
sion of, I think, 10 men to work upon the subject. With all of 


‘his experience he did not pretend that he could change every 


day, in a few minutes, the organization of our civil estublish- 
ment. He knew he could not do it except by creating confusion, 

I do not believe, if this subject were fully explained to the 
President and he could give two days to its consideration, that 
he would for a moment ask any such- legislation. I have the 
greatest confidence in his ability; nobody questions his patriot- 
ism; he has a marvelous capacity to grasp with wonderful 
rapidity any proposition that is laid before him; but yeu must 
be ready to contest a preconceived view if you wish te reach a 
sound conclusion. It is in the conflict of intellect, not by ab- 
solute concession, that truth is worked out. It is the conflict 
of intellect on the floor of the Senate that helps to perfect 
legislation ; and the Constitution of our country, which I love, 
prescribes that as the way to perfect legislation. 

What did this commission appointed by Mr. Taft report? 
Ninety out of a hundred of its suggestions dealt wholly with 
departmental administration. It suggested a few statutes, 
practically all of which except three have been passed. One 
was a change of our mode of selecting civil-service clerks. 
Now we allot a certain portion to each State, while that com- 
mission recommended, without regard to States, the selection 
should be made solely upon the grade of the applicants; but 
nobody ever introduced a bill to carry that suggestion into 
execution; nobody has suggested from the executive depart- 
ment during this administration or the last administration that 
it should be done. 

We have six auditors. We have no budget system. The 
Senator from North Carolina suggested that we have a con- 
solidation of our six auditors. This recommendation was made, 
I think, four or five years ago by President Taft's commission; 
but the President has never recommended its adoption; the 
Secretary of the Treasury has never approved it. 

Let me digress to say that I believe the time will come when 
this country will concede that no Secretary of the Treasury has 
ever shown greater executive ability or organizing capacity or 
done more for his country than has the present 8 of 
the Treasury. He has not asked for this legislation. Why 
should we consolidate the auditors? I think it would be un- 
wise to do so. The Post Office Department is a great big 
department. It is as much as one auditor can handle. The 
War Department is another big department; the Navy Depart- 
ment is anether, and so on. Why undertake to put all those 
duties on one man? If the Secretary of the Treasury will say 
that he wants this, I will vote for it; I have every confidence in 
him; but he has not said so, and he has been Secretary of the 
Treasury now for five years. Surely this is not what the Presi- 
dent wants to do. 

But the Senator from North Carolina says our finances are 
confused; that we have estimates from different sources sent 
to us; and that we ought to have a budget system. Senators, 
we might have a budget system in time of peace; 1 think prob- 
ably we should; but we can not have it in time of war, Who in 
the Treasury Department is prepared to revise the estimates 
of the War Depurtment and say they are unwise? Whe in the 
Treasury Department is prepared to revise the estimates of the 
Navy Department and say they are unwise? Why, you would 
have to transfer to that budget committee your ablest soldiers 
and your ablest naval officers. The President has not snid that 
he wants a budget system, and if you will ask the Treasury 
Officials to-day they will tell you they could not handle a budget 
system in time of war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the pending bill provide for or au- 
thorize a budget system? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; but it authorizes the transfer 
of all functions to any agency or person, and the President could 
transfer the functions attaching to the various departments to 
somebody in the Treasury Department and say that thereafter 
the duty of making estimates for the various departments should 
be performed by that one central authority rather than by the 
departments. themselves. ‘This bill would allow a budget sys- 
tem, which I think at this time would be very unwise. Surely 
we do not want that done in a minute. 

But the Senator from North Carolina says these difficuities 
arise every day, and he wants to change them every day. Oh, 
Mr. President, if we change our financial system on the spur of 
the moment, if we consolidate our auditors on the spur of the 
moment, if we stop the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment from making estimates for their own operations on the 
spur of the moment, what shape will we be in to win this war? 

The Senator from North Carolina has but one object. He 
says, “I want to pass this bill in order to win the war.“ I want 
to amend this bill in order to win the war; I want to prevent 
confusion; I want to prevent this suggested folly, because we 
need all our resources, all our strength, and all our power to 
win the war. 


Where is there anything left which the Senator from North 
Carolina claims should be changed in the civil department? 
The Senator from North Carolina filed with the committee 
a pamphlet making suggestions of duplications of work in 
the departments. In the first place, I want to say that the 
act of 1917 authorizes the President; where he finds duplica- 
tions to exist, to bring them to an end by stopping them at one 
of the two places. So he has now the authority to stop duplica- 
tions of work. But let us see what the Senator from North 
Carolina, or some not thoroughly informed person who furnished 
him the information, thought constituted duplications to be 
abolished by this bill. I am familiar with some of them. 

First, the Bureau of Soils in the Agricultural Department 
is working on potash and the Geological Survey is working 
on the problem of potash; therefore, according to the Senator's 
pamphlet, there is a duplication, and we should make a con- 
solidation. Now, let us see what would happen if the President 
had listened on a moment’s notice to such a suggestion from the 
person who furnished the Senator from North Carolina this 
memoranda... The Geological Survey is organized with skilled 
geologists. They study the soil, determine the geology of the 
rocks, and advise the Bureau of Soils in the Agricultural De- 
partment of the existence of potash in certain formations. The 
Bureau of Soils has scientific chemists in the Agricultural De- 
partment. They take up the subject, without duplication, and 
follow it on, testing substances and learning how economically 
to separate the potash from the other substances. They go fur- 
ther, and study plants, and when they find potash in them they 
study the problem of its economie separation. That is no dupli- 
cation of work. But how would this expert who advised the 
Senator from North Carolina proceed? He would transfer the 
geologists from the Geological Survey, where they are working 
upon the potash problem, to the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture, and what would they do the balance 
of their time after they finished conducting their investigation 
to find the potash? Or he would transfer the ehemists who are 
working on the potash problem in the Bureau of Chemistry to 
the Geological survey, and I want to know what they would do 
there after they finish their analysis with reference to potash? 
It may on its face look as if there were duplication, but any 
successful effort at consolidation would have involved horrible 
waste of the time of valuable men. 

Next the Senator refers to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and the foreign-trade advisers. He says there 
is duplication. Whoever furnished him that information was 
not familiar with the work of either of those organizations, I 
wish to say that the organization of foreign-trade advisers has 
been developed during this administration. There was in exist- 
ence such an organization before, but the extent of their service, 
the character of their service, has enormously increased as a 
result of the war. The Department of State has been com- 
pelled to lean upon them as never before; and instead of this 
administration desiring to consolidate them with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which does an entirely 
different work. their duties have been increased and their re- 
sponsibilities enormously enlarged since the beginning of the 
war. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— ` 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KNOX. The foreign-trade advisers were established in 
1910 under an appropriation made by the Congress to promote 
foreign trade. That was the first time in the Department of 
State that such an office existed, and the Senator from Georgia 
is entirely correct—and I am glad he has put some emphasis 
upon the proposition—that their function is entirely separate 
from that of the foreign-trade agents of the Department of Com- 
meree. The foreign-trade advisers of the Department of State 
‘are part and parcel of our foreign machinery and, through 
diplomatic and political and other contact with foreign nations, 
make the opportunities which the foreign-trade agents in the 
Department of Commerce improve upon and operate under. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
that it is better to have all that in the State Department rather 
than to have a part of it under some other department? 

Mr. KNOX. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the Senator think that that work 
could be better administered in one department than in two 


departments? 


Mr. KNOX. I think that both departments sustain their nat- 
ural and indispensable relation to the work. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I ask the Senator the question whether he 
does not think this could be better administered by the State 
Department than by the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. KNOX. I always thought so until Congress provided 
otherwise, but I understand now that the arrangement works 
very well. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did not the Senator himself advocate that? 

Mr. KNOX. I certainly did. I strenuously opposed the sepa- 
ration of the functions; but, as I have indicated, I am candid 
enough to say that I think the arrangement is working very 
well under the present system. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, Mr. President, I have had con- 
siderable relations with both. I think that they work splen- 
didly as separate organizations. Their work is entirely separate. 
The foreign-trade advisers since the war began have been 
charged with looking after, for the State Department, many 
contracts of American citizens and many rights of American 
citizens already existing, which have been involved in injury 
as a result of the war. These men have been the arm of the 
Secretary of State in helping the Secretary of State care for 
the rights of American citizens transgressed as a result of the 
war. 

I come now to another place where the Senator finds duplica- 
tions. He refers to the Bureau of Education, the agricultural 
extension work of the Department of Agriculture, and the Na- 
tional Board of Vocational Education. Some expert who has 
advised him wants to consolidate them. Why, Mr. President, 
the whole Department of Agriculture is an educational depart- 
ment; its work is the work of scientific investigation to be 
carried ‘to the farmer for his education, and it brings immense 
returns to the country. 

During the present administration we prepared the bill for 
the extension of agricultural work from the colleges of agri- 
culture and experiment stations, and put it under the Agri- 
cultural Department, which was the only proper place to put it. 
They have their experts; they are prepared to administer it. 
The bill creating this extension work was introduced by me. 
It was prepared by five presidents of colleges of agriculture 
who had been working upon it for years, and by Dr. True, of the 
Agricultural Department, with such little assistance as I could 
give them, it having been a subject which had interested me 
theretofore, I having induced my own State when I was gov- 
ernor to inaugurate a system of agricultural extension work 
from the college of agriculture of Georgia, which had been so 
helpful that I wanted all the States to have a like benefit. I 
do not want any experimentation with that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I want to ask the Senator if by any 
stretch of imagination he could possibly reach the conclusion 
that the President, under the power given in this bill, would 
overthrow, disorganize, and destroy established institutions? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer that here is the memoran- 
dum of the things that could properly be changed, furnished by 
the Senator in charge of this bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It seems to me that indulging the pre- 
sumption that the President will do anything of the kind 
would justify the likening of the President to the proverbial 
bovine in the china shop. If such a thing is possible I could 
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not think of voting for this bill. But I can not conceive of the 
President overturning established institutions which are the 
result of years of careful thought and mature deliberation. 
Nothing short of great emergency would justify such a thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I can not conceive 
of my voting to authorize anybody to do it. That is why I am 
objecting to some features of this bill. I do not know what the 
President wants to do. He has not told us. The Senator from 
North Carolina says that he has come here and told us just 
what he wants to do. In the first place, he has not come here. 
We hear that this bill was handed to the Senator from North 
Carolina. The President has not come here, and he has not 
told us anything that he wants to do, and this bill does not tell 
us anything that he wants to do. I am trying to find out, from 
what has been said by the Senator from North Carolina, who 
has charge of it, what he wants to do. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the Senator, in connection 
with the little colloquſes he has been having, whether he does 
not think it is a good general principle not to grant powers on 
the theory that they will not be used? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If they are not to be used, and we 
feel so sure that it would be improper for them to be used that 
we trust they will not be used, we ought to trust ourselves not 
to grant them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me just a moment, I should like to suggest that we have granted 
so many unusual powers to the Executive—we have had to add 
so many things in faith—that I am afraid if we should stop 
right now the patient might suffer from the change of treat- 
ment. And I do not want to be responsible, even in part, for 
the enactment of any measure or failure to enact any measure 
that would in any way hinder or embarrass the President in 
the performance of his great function in this emergency. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator from Mississippi can be serious, and I am sure he has 
made by his statement no argument in favor of this bill. I 
regard his statement as one of criticism of what has been done, 
rather than of approval of what is suggested. 

Now, let us go one step further. He says the Vocational Edu- 
cation Board is a duplication. Why, let us see. The President 
appointed a commission of 10 to prepare a plan for national aid 
to vocational training. I had the honor of serving with my 
distinguished friend from Vermont [Mr. Pace] upon that com- 
mission. A splendid board worked with us. We prepared this 
vocational education bill after weeks of labor. We duplicated 
nothing in the Agricultural Department and we duplicated noth- 
ing in the Bureau of Education. We created a board composed 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Commissioner of Education. an expert in 
commerce and manufactures, an expert in labor, and an expert 
in agriculture, making a board of seven, In that way we coordi- 
nated the work of all the bureaus, of all the departments, and 
that board is proceeding to do a great work. If I did help pre- 
pare it, I admit that it is a great bill. I wish the name of the 
Senator from Vermont were in it. I do not say I wisi it were 
there in place of mine, because I am a little glad mine is in it; 
but though I happened to have my name in it because the change 
of the politics of the Senate made me chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and therefore I had charge of it 
as chairman of the committee that prepared it, I never intend 
to let a chance pass without seeing that the Senator from Ver- 
mont gets the credit that his splendid work deserves. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have been waiting for the Senator to get to a 
juncture where I could interrupt him without disarranging his 
argument. As he goes along, I wish the Senator would suggest 
to me what he means by his constant reference to the civil 
establishment, so that I can have it distinguished. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I divide our executive activities 
into the military and the civil. I mean by the civil the Depart- 
ment of State, the Treasury Department, the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Post Office Department, the Commerce Department, 
the Labor Department, and the Agricultural Department; I 
mean the Interstate Commerce Commission; I mean the Federal 
Reserve Board; I mean the Civil Service Commission. On the 
other hand, I classify as military the Navy, the Army. the 
Shipping Board, and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which 
to-day are really engaged in operation for military purposes, 


Just one word more about this memoranda of the Senator 
from North Carolina. It is in print. It is furnished as a basis 
for interference with our civil establishment. He proposes to 
break down our National Vocational Education Board; to break 
down our agricultural extension work from the colleges of ngri- 
culture, our Bureau of Education. They are splendidly coordi- 
nated. They are the result of days and weeks and months and 
years of study by experts. I do not refer to myself as an 
expert. Is some one to come to the President and each day to 
suggest changes in matters of this kind, and is he to act upon 
them on the spur of the moment? If the President had the time 
to study these three branches of our civil establishment, I would 
have the utmost confidence in his judgment; but he has all that 
a human being ought to be asked to do to perform his labors as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy. He ean not 
handle this work, and threatened change is dangerous; and the 
changes suggested by the Senator from North Carolina are ob- 
jectionable and dangerous. 

Here they are, Senators. I am not creating them. Here 
is his little pamphlet. with the places where he says there is 
duplication and which he wishes to tear to pieces; and I show 
you in each instance he is wrong. I do not charge the President 
with having approved anything of the kind. I do not believe 
he did. 

Mr. President, I come now to the two most important organi- 
zations to interfere with which would impair our power to win 
this war. I refer to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

We have just had the question of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before us. A bill was sent to us providing for the 
removal of all authority from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and placing it all in the hands of the Director of 
Railroads. The Director of Railroads could not have exercised 
it. He could not have changed the rates. He could not have 
studied problems of classification and discrimination. That 
will be done by the superintendents of railroads scattered all 
over the United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 


the Gulf to the Lakes, and as the bill came to us those superin- 


tendents would make the changes of rates, the changes of 
classifications. They could have put a rate on a particular com- 
modity at a particular place that would run any industry out 
of business. They could have put a rate on a particular local- 
ity that would paralyze the business of the locality. It would 
not be done by the Director of Railroads. He could not have 
done it. It would be done by the local superintendents scat- 
tered all over the United States. Parties injured would not 
be heard to protest. And the Senate, by an overwhelming vote, 
amended that bill, and reserved the right to the Intersta Com- 
merce Commission to finally decide upon a rate, to finally 
determine whether it was discriminatory. 

I am not so much disturbed about raising rates. They will 
be raised. I am disturbed about discrimination, about an 
excessive rate put upon a particular place or a particular 
commodity for the purpose of preventing the movement of 
a commodity. You might think that would be impossible; 
but after we have had the experience of Dr. Garfield's order, 
suppressing the sawmills in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi to save coal, when they never used any 
coal, but furnished their by-product to warm the communities 
in their neighborhood, and to open up the port of New York, 
when their products did not go to New York, I do not know 
what might happen. 

The President approved the Garfield order and defended it. 
Of course, he had not had time to study it. If he had had time 
to study the order in its far-reaching effects, if he had realized 
local conditions all over the Union, as no one human being does, 
he never would have approved it. It is not lack of confidence 
in the President; it is the consciousness that you put upon him 
the impossible. To ask him to pass upon the Garfield order, 
with his many other duties, was to ask him to do something 
which was superhuman, if you expected his passage upon it to 
be his careful, deliberate, finished judgment. 

I say that the transfer of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the Director of Railroads would be a 
transfer to the superintendents of the various railroads of the 
right to destroy any industry they saw fit. or any community 
they desired. I never will vote for a bill which contains such 
a power. I would rather retire from office to-morrow, with the 
knowledge that I never could be elected henceforth constable in 
my State, than to injure my people and injure my country and 
jeopardize my country in this war by voting for such a measure, 

Senators, think about it! You hang a threat of ruin over 
every industry and every community in the United States at 
the whim of a local railroad superintendent! That is what 
this bill does. I think that the most serious injury that might 
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befall us from passing this bill without amendment. Whether 
the President transferred them or not, the mere possibility 
that any President during this war might do so would check 
activity by the cautious man and make him hesitate about his 
business. It would place a restraint on the whole country. It 
would threaten our productive power, and this war is not only 
to be fought by men; it is to be fought with resources. You 
strike at our resources, and then say to me you want to do it to 
win the war! Ah, I would save them because I want to win the 
war. I would save them because I know it is necessary to save 
them in order to win the war. 

Now I come to the Federal Reserve Board. This bill will 
allow all the duties of the Federal Reserve Board to be trans- 
ferred to the Comptroller of the Currency. Any President dur- 
ing the war can do it. Mr. Wilson may not be President during 
the whole war, We do not know how long it will last. No 
man has a lease on life. What President? Frankly, I would not 
give it to any President. I would give it to President Wilson 
quicker than anybody else I know if I were sure he still did 
not want to transfer the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the Director of Railroads. Within the past few 
weeks he did. Within the past few weeks we had an adminis- 
tration bill to take over the railroads that did it. 

Mr. CUMMINS.~ Mr. President, would it interrupt the Sena- 
tor if I were to ask him a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It relates to that point. If this bill is valid 
under the Constitution, which I deny, it authorizes the Presi- 
dent to assign his functions to any person whom he may select. 
He can assign all of the duties which we give him under this bill, 
or all of the duties which the Constitution assigns him, to any 
officer of the Government whom he may select for that purpose, 
He is not obliged to exercise these functions himself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He could select some man to study 
it, to work it out for him, and to bring him a report. He would 
not have time to study it. 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. There is plenty of precedent for the President 
assigning his powers in constitutional government. Down in 
Central America and some portions of South America they do it 
under the denomination of depositing the power. You all 
remember the historic incident of Castro depositing the power 
with Gomez when he was about to take a trip abroad. When 
Castro returned Gomez forgot to redeposit the power and is 
still President of Venezuela. It is a power that must be care- 
fully exercised. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I gather that it is one of the purposes of 
this bill to put our Government in the same flexible situation in 
which many governments of other countries may be unfor- 
tunately. I am only asserting that. under this bill, as it is 
drawn, if it is constitutional the President could select a deputy 
president and retire Wholly from the discharge of his duties 
and the burden of his responsibilities. I do not suggest that 
he would be inclined to retire wholly, but I do suggest that he 
would be inclined to transfer some of the functions with which 
the law has clothed him to some other officer of the Govern- 
ment, $ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The President would be com- 
pel led 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. The President would 
be compelled to select some one to look into it for him. Finally 
it would be his act when he approved the result of the work of 
others. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I suggest to the Senator from Georgia 
it would not be necessary for him to do that. His is an office 
covered by this bill. He can transfer that office or any function 
of that office to any other department or officer of the Govern- 
ment the function or power which we attempt to confer upon 
him in the bill, and if he were to do that and his act is valid, 
then that other person or officer could use his own discretion 
or judgment with regard to the matter himself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not prepared to go quite as 
far as the Senator from Iowa has gone, but I will not discuss 
the subject now. I yield to the Senator from IIlinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, as I expect to take the floor fol- 
lowing the able argument of the Senator from Georgia I did 
not interrupt him from time to time, but at this point I wish 
to say that there is nothing in this bill, as I see it, that could 
authorize the conclusions of the eminent Senator from Iowa 
to the extent of any President naming a deputy president. As 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], making a some- 


what humorous allusion touching the administrations of South 
America, I wish to say that now, under the law, the President 
of the United States does daily convey and confer many of his 
duties as President to certain arms known as members of the 
Cabinet that are the duties of the President. He conveys them 


‘now, and he has conveyed them for 50 years. It was a law 


under the administration of the Secretary of State, now Senator 
Knox. But let it be understood, he may convey some of the 
duties, but he can never transfer the responsibility, and there 
is where the distinction is drawn. 

Mr. CUMMINS. For just a moment; I simply want to call 
the attention of the Senator from Illinois, when he comes to dis- 
cuss this matter, to this language in the bill among other powers. 

To transfer any duties or powers from one existing department, com- 
mission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another, 

He is an officer of the United States and enjoys that office, 
and any function or duty or power which he may now exercise 
under the Constitution and under the law we authorize him to 
transfer to another. He will have, of course, the moral responsi- 
bility for that transfer, but the responsibility of the act of the 
officer will not be the responsibility of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, without being changed 
from the line of discussion that I was myself presenting, I wish 
now to take up the subject of the Federal Reserve Board. They 
have the confidence of the banks of the country. Our bank- 
ing system is operating wonderfully. That is due to the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal Reserve Board and to the con- 
fidence the banks of the country have in that board. It would 
be almost criminal to put in jeopardy the power and the responsi- 
bility of that board. If their powers were transferred to the 
Comptroller of the Currency or to some Auditor of the Treasury 
Department financial chaos would follow; our whole banking 
system would be disrupted. I would never vote for this bill 
without a provision exempting the Federal Reserve Board from 
its operation. 3 

I wish now to take up the subject of the Federal Reserve 
Board. They have the confidence of the banks of the country. 
Our banking system is operating wonderfully well. That is due 
to the Federal Reserye System and the Federal Reserye Board 
and to the confidence the banks of the country have in that 
board. It would be almost criminal to put in jeopardy the 
power and the responsibility of that board. If their powers 
were transferred to the Comptroller of the Currency or to some 
Auditor of the Treasury Department financial chaos would fol- 
low; our whole banking system would be disrupted. I would 
never vote for this bill without a provision exempting the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board from its operation. 

I wish to say that I am opposed to this bill as drawn and 
favor amendments taking the civil establishment out from 
under its operation because no changes are needed in the civil 
establishment. They ought not to be made in time of war. 
The President has all he can do to perform his duties as Com- 
mander in Chief and we should not place such an additional 
burden upon him. 

I shall especially urge amendments to exempt the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board from 
the operations of the bill. There the chief injury to the coun- 
try might come. There the whole Nation in its productive power 
and banking resources might receive paralysis. It would cer- 
tainly receive a blow and find a monkey wrench thrown into its 
midst if we even passed a bill without exempting those great 
boards so necessary to our industrial and financial prosperity. 

I am aware of the fact that the President of the United 
States is wonderfully popular, and deservedly so. I am aware 
of the fact that he is the idol of the American people. I am 
aware of the fact that in my own State many of my best friends 
would have me follow anything without amendment that had 
administration approval labeled on it. But are we to consider 
our own interest? Politically it would be easier for me to take 
that course. Politically it would be popular even in my own 
State. A vast majority of the people are devoted to the Presi- 
dent, and many of them think Congress should do anything he 
suggests or adopt anything with administration approval with- 
out change and without amendment. That would be the easy 
course, to do nothing to serve my country but to serve myself. 
But are we here simply to seek the retention of office? Are we 
here simply to seek new commissions for further service, or are 
we here to seek really to serve? 

Ah, Mr. President, in this hour of the trial of our country, 
in this hour when every strength should be given to win the 
war, a Senator should be ready to help win the war by doing 
what is best to win the war, if he knew by doing what was 
best to win the war he must give up his commission as a Sen- 
ator. So I ask, now, Shall we save our political fortunes, or 
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shall we do what we know is right? If Senators follow their 
convictions without regard to political fortunes this bill will 
be amended by an overwhelming majority, I appeal to a sense 
of duty, to a sense of patriotism, to the courage of Senators. 

Mr. LEWIS. Before the Senator goes further, differing from 
the Senator very much 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
question T will yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to ask the Senator—differing from him; 
nevertheless much that he is saying is interesting—I should 
like to know if he can enter into some reasons why those amend- 
ments should be adopted, and why civil boards or commissions 
should not be included. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator has not understood 
what I said, I can not make him understand, I have been en- 
gaged in that very task for the last half hour. I have demon- 
strated that nothing has been shown which needed a change in 
our civil establishment. I have shown that suggested chunges 
would be blunders if adopted, and I have shown that to jeopurd- 
ize the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission might 
paralyze the industries of the country, and to jeopardize the 
work of the Federal Reserve Board, to subject its functions 
to be changed or transferred to an auditor of the Treasury or 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, would break the confidence 
of the bunks of the country in our banking system, and bring 
on financial chuos, I will not repent further. I trust the Sen- 
ate hus gathered even from these additional remarks somewhat 
of the thought that is in my mind. 

Again I wish to say, Mr. President, that dax, at this hour, 
we should rise nbove the desire for political preferment. It is 
our duty to perfect legislation, to carve out of it any portions 
which we see will injure our country and hinder the winning of 
the war, and this we must do without regard to our own future. 
This we will do to help save our country if we sacrifice ourselves. 

Now, let me close in the lunguage of a great Senator who 
once represented Georgia here, “ Who saves his country saves 
himseif, saves all things, and all things saved do bless him, 
Who lets his country die, dies himself ignobly, lets all things 
die, and all things dying curse him.” 

Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


If the Senator desires to ask me a 


Ashurst Hale McKellar Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Harding McNary Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Henderson Martin Sutherland 
Borah Hollis ew Swanson 
Brandegee James Norris Thomas 
Calder Johnson; Cal Nugent Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Overman Tillman 
Culberson Jones. Wash. Page Townsend 
Cummins Kello; Penrose mmell 
Fall Kendrick Pittman Vardaman 
Fernald King Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fletcher Knox Shafroth Walsh 
France Lewis Sheppard Wolcott 
Gallinger Lod, Sherman 

Gerry McCumber Smith. Ga. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that I have been de- 
tained from the various roll calls to-day on account of official 
business. I wish also to announce that my colleague [Mr. Gorr] 
is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent on busi- 
ness of the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from 
Tilinois will proceed. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, it is my purpose at this time to 
address myself to the features of this bill as I see the bill, like- 
wise to address myself to the objections tendered to the bill as 
I understand them. I am bold enough to assert that many 
positions have been asserted here as opposition to the bill that 
can not be sustained by anything that is in the measure; that 
many presumptions have been indulged which can not be justi- 
fied from any phraseology of the measure; and that fears have 
been expressed as to what may be dene under the bill where 
there is no provision in the bill to either excite the fear or to 
excuse it. 

Mr. President, I have heard on the floor that this was a bill 
handed by the Postmaster General to the eminent Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], who is serving as sponsor 
for the measure in a parliamentary capacity, and I have heard 
it intimated that therefore the bill is to be regarded as a mere 
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direction. from some executive source coupled with same order 
to pass it without regard to the merits of the measure or the 
justice of its provisions, 

Mr. President, I can have no knowledge whether the Post- 
master General handed a bill to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina or whether the bill handed by the Postmaster General ex- 
pressed his own views and those of the President or these of the 
Senate. I must take it, sir, for granted that if this bill was 
reported from a committee such as the Judiciary, made up of 
reflective and intelligent Senators—of patriotic men—they have 
considered its provisions; they have entered into an investiga- 
tion of its merits; and they have reached a conclusion as te its 
necessity, its propriety, and justice. It does not matter to me 
from whence came the bill originally nor who drew it, or what 
draftsman inscribed it, or through what agency it found its way 
to a committee of this body. I prefer to look at once to the 
fact that it is presented to this honorable body hearing the com- 
mission of an intelligent and able agency of the Senate and that 
that agency has given this measure its approval. From that 
premise I am pleased to start my first reflection upon the merits 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, the Senate is to be congratulated upon the 
manner of presentation by the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Overman]. Without passion, divorcing himself from 
every suggestion of partisanship, with a spirit of apparent fair- 
ness, with a desire that clearly suggested willingness for infor- 
mation from any source—he presented this measure and all the 
reasons he had to sustain it. This he did with such thorough- 
ness, in such lucid style, with such clearness of reasoning, that 
he should be commended by this body, and the constituency 
which he represents would have the right to feel a sense of honor 
in the enjoyment of the credit the distinguished Senator takes 
from this tribunal. 

It is, of course, Mr. President, impossible for any man opening 
a discussion, as the Senator from North Carolina did upon this 
measure, to state all the things that the bill would comprehend, 
nor all the reasons which might arise to justify it, or to antici- 
pate the objections which can be urged to it, or to apprehend the 
fear which the oversensitive may address toward it. 

Many of the things which have been expressed to-day and 
through the days past I shall refer to possibly at the expense of 
the patience of the Senate, but only shall I advert to them that 
I may in my own manner demonstrate how without foundation 
the fears are as expressed, and how without merit are the objec- 
tions which have been voiced. 

Mr. President, the first question is, What is this bill? I re- 
member that as I delivered what was the most immortal oration 
of time (this, of course, being my salutatory at a college) 
[laughter], as I left my university I took the opening paragraph 
of Webster's famous reply to Hayne, beginning with that clause 
that when a mariner starts out upon a journey he turns to his 
compass and chart that he may behold his course; from the 
chart sees his way and from the compass measures his distance. 
The object of Webster at that time, of course, was to invite the 
Senate back to the real question that was comprehended in the 
resolution of Mr. Foote, of Connecticut, which had been tendered 
then in respect of public lands, upon which the great discussion 
of the rights of the States, as presented by their advocates, and 
the sovereignty of the Union, as presented by its champion, was 
based. 

May I be so bold as to apply the sentiment of the great Senator 
from Massachusetts and ask of this Senate that it pause and 
consider the chart; that we reflect a moment upon the compass 
and see what is the thing that we are undertaking—what is the 
course to which we are invited; what are the waters upon which 
we are to sail; what is the vessel upon which we are to take 
passage, and what is the ultimate harbor of our destiny? The 
privileges of this body in all discussion permit any Senator to 
vary from the subject matter into every field conceivable, and 
of that I express no dissent. There is no wiser provision than 
that which permits a Senator to enter any field of investigation, 
express any sentiment that engages him at any time on this 
floor, that it may serve a warning to our community at large 
that here in this forum anything transpiring in this Republic 
can at any time be referred to for the purpose of either staying 
its course, correcting its purpose, or prohibiting its object. 

But at this particular time, sir, I am not called upon to 
emulate the example of these distinguished Senators by depart- 
ing at all from the real provisions of this bill. and it is to the 
measure that alone to which I ask the attention of such Sena- 
tors as can give me their thought, from which we may gather 
the object of the proposed legislation. 

As the bill comes from the committee and presented to the 
Senate we read: 
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For the better utilization of resources and industries, and for the more 
effective: exercise and more: efficient administration by the President 
of his powers as Commander in Chief of the land and naval forces 
the President is hereby authorized to make such redistribution of 
functions among executive agencies as he moog deem necessary, Including 
any functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law conferred upon any 
executive department, commission, bureau. agency, office, or officer, 
in such manner as- in his judgment shall seem best fitted to carry out 
the tern of this act, and to this end is authorized to make such 
regulations and to issue such orders as he may deem necessary. 


Passing, then, further to that which may add to this illustra- 
tion: 

That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is au- 
thorized to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any executive or ad- 
ministrative commissions, bureaus, agencies. offices, or officers nom 
existing by law, to transfer any duties or powers from one existing 
department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another. 
to transfer the personnel thereof or any part of it either by detail or 
assignment, together with the whole or any part of the records and 
pubiic property belonging thereto. 

Mr. President, I can not but concede that any Senator read- 
ing the bill must see that the fears expressed by the eminent 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrul., the very brilliantly per- 
sistent and persistently persevering Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED], or the experienced and alert scholar of government. the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kxox]. have been founded 
largely upon an assumption of things which have no existence, 
born of the fabric of a dream, which, upon investigation, leaves 
“not a rack behind.” The bill has but a single purpose, as certi- 
fied by this committee. It is for the purpose of consolidating 
the agencies and offices now in existence, permitted by law, 
through which the President as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. as specifically recited in the bill, may utilize, 
to the object and end of further executing the purposes that the 
Commander in Chief has to carry out the prosecution of the war. 

At the outset, Mr. President, let us now have a fair under- 
standing. I differ from much of the premises ef the Senators 
making objection to this bill, first, upon the ground that the 
matters they say exist, I assert, have no such existence in the 
bill. Second, I profoundly differ from them in their conelu- 
sions, beeause I hold, as I set forth to the extent of my capac- 
ity in the debate om the food-control bill, that iv time of war 
the Constitution of the United States, aye, without a letter of 
legislation, commits to the President, in his capacity as the 
Commander in Chief, a power beyond that which as civil mag- 
istrate in time of peace he is authorized to execute. I do re- 
spectfully insist that the very words in this measure to co- 
ordinate these different departments and their offices, in order 
that he may be enabled to utilize them, is but the appropria- 
tion of sentences which have been used upon this floor and 
upon the fleor of the coordinate branch of the legislative body 
since 1836, with such frequency in legislation that there ought 
not now be any Senator occupying a seat in this body—all of 
whom are fearned and qualified—to dispute the limitations 
that have ever been put upon them and the extent to which 
they have ever been exercised. 

What is there new, what is there novel, what is there so ex- 
treme in these provisions of this bill as could authorize the 
eminent Senators upon this fioor hurling out to the publie a 
fear, whieh comprehends a danger so large and sc overwhelm- 
ing, as these Senators present to the mind of the reading citi- 
zeuship, suggest to the reflection of the thoughtful, and tender 
as food for those who wish to oppose the administration? 
Those who in all government who, having uo ground upon 
which to rest opposition they ever urge as to everything—as 
to take the arguments of these eminent Senators as their 
specious reasons for doing a thing which, without. they would 
have no excuse to offer, and for reusons for opposition they 
are seeking wherever they can for some justification. 

Does any man deny the necessity for the eliminntion or con- 
solidation of many of these offices which are now held by 
executive agents? Does any Senator deny the wisdom of an 
immediate coordination and putting under a singte head many 
of the duties which are performed by various brunches? Truly 
and really there are departments which ure Argus-eyed, 
Briarean-handed, and, I may add, Gergon-headed—producing, 
as it does now, confusion; and as the eminent Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman] in his opening explanation in 
the presentation of the bill well said, not only confusion but 
complications, Will a Senator here fail to recull that under 
the inquiry of the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Ketan] before the Military Committee, Gen. Sharpe; to whem 
the Senator from Georgia referred, testified that it took nearly 
a week for a communication addressed to him upon a certain 
subject, whieh was under his jurisdiction, but which had to 
be sent to an under officer, from that under officer then to The 
Adjutant General, from The Adjutant General back to the 
under officer, from the under officer, carrying his visé, back to 
him, the supply officer, the quartermaster; and that, however 


urgent were the demands of that department, 10 days had 
elnpsed before an ordinary request for, if we recall, needed 
uniforms in trying chill of weather could be even ordered, 
much less procured? 

I mention thut very simple illustration at this time in order 
that Senators may realize that if that could apply in so serious 
a department as the War Department and under circumstances 
of such impending nature as that to which I have referred, 
what will be said, upon reflection, of the other branches, which 
have grown up and multiplied through all these years, with their 
confusion, their divisions, their complications, and their em- 
barrassment? 

Mr. President, complaints have come from eminent Senators 
on the ether side of the Chamber who, for purposes of designa- 
tion. we speak of as Republicans, knowing at this time that 
the partisan distinction is wholly lost among most of us. I 
happened to be absent through illness for a few days when 
there were speeches made upen this floor by the eminent senior 
Senntor from New York [Mr.. WADSWORTH], the now senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSsEN]}, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], aud others. to whom I need 
not allude specifically, but who, from their experience and in- 
vestigation, called attention to the utter lack of coordination 
and the difficulties which had grown from that confusion. 
Among other things, the Senator from New York, being a mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee, and the Senator from 
New Jersey, being a member of the Military Affairs Committee, 
indicted the administration from the floor because there had not 
been that prudence and exercise which they felt should have 
long been entered upon in lepping off certain branches of our 
Government, in consoliduting other agencies of it, and bringing 
all into one unit of a whole, that we might economize muny 
expenditures, direct the agencies with concentration, and bring 
quickly a result and some accomplishment. N 

Let us pause a moment and ask the single question how that 
could be done. The speech of the eminent Senator from New 
York was circulated throughout New York in the congressional 
election, which happened just a few days after his speech. as 
the basis for an assault upon the administration. .This was to 
demonstrate that the administration. in power was incompetent 
and to disclose that it lacked business capacity. I partook to 
some degree, sir, in those election contests. In every ward of 
the city of Brooklyn, where the contest was, the speech of the 
Senator from New York was circulated. His eminent colleague 
{Mr. Carper], in his complete presentation of what he felt to 
be his cause, used the speech of his colleague. My distinguished 
colleague [Mr. SHERMAN], who always adorns any assembly, 
and oftentimes flashes his wit through it like coruscations ef 
lightning whenever he addresses an audience, did not hesitate 
himself in his speeches in Brooklyn, as did the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], to properly allude to these 
omissions as indicatiye of the fact thut what the Government 
needed was business administration and the comprehension that 
the Nation was in war, and, being in war, should put men in 
public life who were devoted at the outset to the object of cen- 
tralizing the powers of the Government, lopping off useless 
agencies, and coordinating its efficient branches in order to 
achieve the success to which we have addressed our lives and 
all our future—the winning of the war. Yet of these distin- 
guished Senators on this floor, many of them are opposing the 
only measure which by law can do the thing these eminent 
Senators said was necessary if we were to succeed and for not 
doing which in the past they would have had us repudiated at 
the ballot box as unworthy. 

Mr. President, let this be understood: The Republican admin- 
istrations preceding us are not to be criticized, fur less con- 
demmed, for not having taken these steps. Every Government 
has ever recognized a distinction between the time of war and 
the time of peace, and in the organization of its machinery has 
ever addressed itself in time of war to such organization us the 
war required, and after the war had terminated, ns we well 
understand and as history records. has restored many of the 
agencies that apply in time of peace, withdrawing from the 
Executive much of the power whicl he had been authorized to 
exercise in time of war. The distinguished suge from South 
Carolina IMr. Tresan], who has honored this body so long 
and is a reflection of glory to the State whence he comes, will 
recall, from his experience here in this body and his life in thut 
State he represents, how many measures, to his own knowledge, 
which were called war measures ut the time of the Civil War were 
afterwards repudiated by Congress and withdrawn when we were 
at peace, in order that our people should be tranquil in their 
neighborly relations, that the relative privileges of the different 
States might be restored, and the respective branches of gov- 
ernment be exercised by the usual agencies, and the functions 
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of the Executive again be those of a civil magistrate of a peace- 
ful country, as distinguished from those as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. 

That was true even in the time of the War of 1812-1814; it 
was amply true, as appears, as we well recall, from the discus- 
sion of Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, and from the debate, which is his- 
torical, touching the war with Mexico. How well do we recall 
how Mr. Benton in the defense of Andrew Jackson specifically 
invited the attention of the body to the fact that all the things 
for which Jackson was then being condemned were war necessi- 
ties and invited their attention to the fact that hey were all 
gradually, as had been the habit of Government, being with- 
drawn, while the civil government’s privileges theretofore en- 
joxed were being again restored. He was answering the animad- 
versions of Mr. Clay, but it will not be forgotten by us that sub- 
sequently Mr. Clay merely sought the pledge that these provi- 
sions which he condemned would not be permitted to remain 
under the peaceful administration of the Government; and 
when it was made evident that the provisions known as war 
measures were to be forsaken when we returned to peace Mr. 
Clay withdrew his opposition to Jackson. It was because of 
that knowledge on the part of the Senate and of the House that 
the resolutions then pending for the consideration of the conduct 
of Andrew Jackson were withdrawn. 

I only mention this that the historians about me may recall 
that there is nothing new in this discussion. There is nothing 
new in the fears excited on the part of eminent Senators; there 
is nothing novel in their expressions of doubt and danger; and, 
Mr. President, however creditable is the performance on the 
part of the excellent Senator from North Carolina and the com- 
mittee that has reported this bill, there is nothing original in 
its construction; all have followed the well-beaten paths of 
legislation existing in this Government and in every other gov- 
ernment which we recognize now as respectable in authority 
in the prosecution of war. 

At this point I beg to call attention, sirs, before I enter upon 
the details of this bill, to the situation in a time of peace in 
England, in a time of peace in France, in a time of peace in 
Germany, those countries now being at war. 

I beg to invite the attention of the Senate to the situation in 
these countries now, in view of the new legislation and the new 
methods of government which they have devised, I may say 
improvised, sir, for they are a mere collection of that which 
had previously existed during other wars or in other war legis- 
lation. How have they met a situation similar to this in their 
own country? By a form of concentration of power in the 
hands of those who have to administer the war exactly after 
the model of that which we now pursue ourselves, unless we 
shall feel that we, following in point of time, are using those 
as our models. Pardon me for imposing upon the Senate a dry 
recital at this moment as the basis for some conclusions which 
I wish later to draw. 

On August 21, 1917, in Great Britain the Parliament passed 
an act known as the new ministries act. Pardon me, sir. You, 
Mr. President, who honor us by sitting in that chair, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine], a scholar of government, will recall 
that the United States can not boast in justice to a greater 
democracy as to legislative powers than the Parliament of Eng- 
land; and, whatever we may say as to the form of government 
of Britain in some respects, justice will not let us insist that we 
are more thoughtful of the interests of the multitude when it 
comes to a question of an exercise of executive power than is 
the Parliament of Britain. So, sir, we have the illustration 
that that body on August 21, 1917, massed “a new ministries 
act,” and created a ministry of reconstruction; and what did 
it do? I prefer to read portions of the act that I may not acci- 
dentally misconstrue it, and that I may not, of course, through 
lapse of memory, misquote it. To this ministry—an office which 
we do not have, but our Commander in Chief serves, as we well 
know, the parallel—full power was given, mark you, Senators, 
tc consider the problems and meet situations which “might 
arise out of the war.” 

The eminent Senator from North Carolina said new condi- 
tions may arise every day. The eminent Senator from Georgia 
inquiries why should we attempt to legislate upon the theory of 
new conditions arising every day. I must say that the legisla- 
tion of every other government has had thet as its foundation, 
It was impossible, sir, to define everything that might arise 
under the bill. because new eveuts from day to day bring forth 
new conditions requiring new applications, or, indeed, sir, new 
orders that we can cope with them. So we find in Great Britain 
a parliamentary body acting under an unwritten constitution, 
with a limitation similar to that we have under a written one, 
vesting in a ministry, in this interesting language, “ full 
power —to do what? To do whatever it might be necessary to 
do to meet any situation which might arise out of the war. 
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Have we proposed any such comprehensive language? And 
then, “to institute such inquiries and”—pardon me. sir, if I 
fortify my eminent friend from North Carolina—* and to pre- 
pare such schemes and to make such recommendations as he 
might think fit.” It gave the minister ample salary, a staff. and 
power to sit in Parliament. 

Senators, it will interest you to know that under this minister 
a number of commissions and committees have been created to 
deal with questions which have already arisen and those which 
are to arise. A list of these committees and of their duties may 
be found in a publication that has come to us; but it really em- 
braces about 30 pages, and it would trouble Senators in point 
of time to go through it. However, on March 14—I may be a 
little in error in my memory; my vision is giving the figures 
rather than my memory—but on March 14 or March 24, 1918, 
there was published a synopsis of the particular law of con- 
solidation as passed by Parliament, the privileges and duties of 
which had been assumed by the minister. May I call to your 
attention the fact that after these powers were vested in him 
he proceeded upon the reconstruction work, abolished what 
would have been 34 divisions of government which existed in 
time of peace; I take it, sir, to be returned, of course, at the 
end of the war, for such has been the custom, I find, as I look 
into similar legislation of the past. They have not let sueh 
offices be abolished perpetually. Then, in addition to the abolish- 
ment of these divisions, let me advise the Senate ‘hat they cre- 
ated, in place of the 34, 15 divisions. These 15 divisions cov- 
ered the subjects of trade development, finance, raw materials, 
coal, and power; intelligence, scientific and industrial research 
we will treat those things, to use the words of the Senator from 
Georgia, as coming under the “civil administration“ - de- 
mobilization and disposal of military stores; labor and employ- 
ment—recalling the patriotic and, I may say. impressive ad- 
dress of the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] 
yesterday, touching a feature of the labor problem; and it will 
be noted here that one of the very instrumentalities of war 
which Britain regards as important is to develop all the rights 
of labor, the privileges of labor—agriculture and forestry, pub- 
lie administration, housing, and the question of aliens. We 
legislated upon that question day before yesterday; they assume 
to leave it to an executive branch. 

Now, Mr. President, let me call your attention, sir, that 
under the system prevailing in Britain, as I gather it, 87 differ- 
ent committees have been constituted, which, under the power 
given, are doing the work of the war. I will not recite their 
names and thereby burden you in point of time, but I wish to 
quote an authority upon the subject to the effect that they 
have entered upon the greatest activity in scientific and in 
industrial research. More than that, they have reached into 
the question of electricity, coal, local government, mining, and 
ey have taken in all branches necessary to the purposes of 

e act. 

Mr. President, you will see clearly, sir, that while the pend- 
ing bill is general it could not have been anything else. The 
bilt of the Parliament of Britain could not have been anything 
else. There had to be, sir, vested in somebody, in some source, 
a general power, leaving to that source discretion to exercise 
that general power in such detail as the future might make 
necessary. Otherwise, we might have set forth a schedule born 
of the anticipation of every Senator, which could have compre- 
hended 1,000 pages; and after having given such a list it 
might have omitted the very thing that would transpire upon 
the very day following, that could not have been seen in the 
prescience of the most profound knowledge on the part of the 
most gifted man. The schedule then would be lacking, there 
would be no power in the hands of the Executive to meet that 
exact situation, and he would have to return, sir, to the Con- 
gress for specific power to meet that particular contingency 
that was omitted from the schedule, and all the objects of the 
legislation would have failed for the very exigency when it 
arose for which you gave the legislation had not been met 
and through excess of caution had been neglected. Surely, 
then, Senators must see that the objections urged against the 
measure, treating them from a legal ground, are virtues to be 
urged in its behalf. 

Unless, Mr. President and Senators, we are ready to say that 
to the Executive, to whom we commit the power, that we are not 
willing to trust his discretion ; unless we have reached the point 
where we are not willing to grant those to whom the power is 
to be committed the presumption of wisdom to execute it 
within the spirit of our institutions according to what we feel 
is the necessity of the hour; if the time has come when any 
Senator in this body can not in time of war trust the Com- 
mander in Chief and his aids with discretion in the perform- 
anee of a duty such as this bill contemplates, then, Senators, 
the time has ended to trust the discretion of the Executive with 
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any power whatever. For, mark you, Senators, I assert that 
if the moment ever comes when patriotic men such as fill the 
sents in this bedy shall sincerely doubt either the wisdom of 
the Executive or his patriotism in the execution of any of the 
measures provided, then we have reached a point when he is 
no longer to be trusted at all. 

If in any one thing he has not the capacity to execute or the 
patriotism to control, then, as to all things we are in danger, for 
we never know when such an individual, if there exists such, 
might not, out of ignorance on the one hand or despotism on the 
other, bring the Government to the verge of its dissolution. 

Therefore Senators will observe that, after all, the test of it 
all rests upon the confidence you repose in the officers who are to 
execute the law, and the amount of patriotism you credit them 
with. This is as I assert it, because. if this law, Senators, Is 
to be executed in the shadow of suspicion day by day that the 
Executive is to be guilty of usurpation of power, that he has to 
be watched with a guardianship of suspicion, the same consid- 
erations must apply to every law that has been passed and to the 
execution of every act that is in his keeping. You are in the 
same danger, doubled and trebled by thousands; for if there be 
ground of a fear expressed as against this measure it can only 
be born of experience as to measures that are past; and if so, 
we ought to end courageously legislating at all any power in 
such an Executive. If these dangers dreamed of have not been 
born of experience, then they are born of imagination that has 
no foundation in any evidence, far less in any proof, and ought 
to be avoided by Senators rather than indulged in. 

Then, sir. to Britain I have called your attention; may I 
allude to France? 

In France, Mr. President, it is called reconstruction. An inter- 
parliamentary committee was established in France, and powers 
vested in two officers—one, the President; and the other, Sena- 
tors, I am nat able to understand. I have visited France a num- 
ber of times. and a number of times have I visited the Parlia- 
ment, and sought to understand their institutions ; but this is one 
that I really do not understand. They call it. sir. what would 
be, liberally translated, “the harmonizing fraternity.” It is, 
of course, a committee, whose duties are these I illustrate: 
If my eminent friend, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRAN- 


DEGEN], sitting here and doing me the compliment of an audi- | 


ence, had a grievance in which he felt that the interests of Con- 
necticut, the State which he so honorably represents here, were 
not properly protected; and if the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Khl.Loca ]. living in the Far West, had the grievance that his 
State would be deeply offended or wounded in its industries if 
the grievance of Connecticut were gratified. they meet with this 
committee, and this committee then tries to have these two Sena- 
tors, representing different geographies, reach some intermediate 
ground, which would be called something Tike a conciliation; 


and then it is presented as their consensus, their agreement, | 


their fraternal understanding, to the main committee. That is 
as nearly as I can translate it. However, sir, under that name, 
800 different provisions—I am quoting, Senators; I can not 
speak of this of my knowledge—have been passed, all anew, for 
the purposes of the war, solely to aid in the reconstruction. 

Under these France has proceeded upon her purchasing and 
* whatever is necessary. She has made a demand upon the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce and the chambers of commerce of the 
metropolitan cities—Lyon, Marseille, and so forth—for their 
suggestions as to anything that can be done to aid the war, 
touching—to use the precise language—the industrial features. 
Then, Mr. President, it appears that these committees, crystal- 
lized under this form of legislation, proceed to carry out every 
method necessary to accomplish “ the work of the Nation.” 

Mr. President, France has been very jealous of placing power 
in the hands of any executive. She has had an experience— 
sad; indeed, bitter. We might say that at the present time she 
of all countries in the world would be the last to vest a power 
which could work to the injury of her citizens and against the 
welfare of institutions upon which she has shed so much blood 
and rained such a volume of tears. But you will observe—and 
I bring this to your attention only for the purpose that I might 
observe—that the policy of France has been but the policy 
which we are seeking to undertake here, as brought forward by 
the eminent Senator from North Carolina having charge of the 
bill; and, sir, that you might accent the fact that that 
Government likewise takes the measures which prevail under 
the civil administration, and did net hesitate to consolidate 
them, absorb some of them, dissolve some of them, concen- 
trate many of them into a single authority, rest some of 
them in the hands of : single committee, and allew them, sir, 
to execute them for the purpose of the object in view, leaving 
no other definition or detail, Mr. President. Why? Why, Sena- 
tors, for the very good common-sense reason that the Govern- 


ment of France could not have apprehended every danger; it 
could not have contemplated every difficulty; it could not have 
measured every emergency; it could not, with beatific vision, 
have beheld every heavenly or earthly exigency. It had, sir. to 
leave these things in the charge of those whose judgment the 
people of France trusted, and in whose patriotism they confided, 
and who to the end, they knew, could do nothing to harm 
France and everything to help it. 

What else can we do? What other step can we take? In 
what other way can this Congress now act to carry out the 
preamble, the solemn object of the bill. to confer upon our com- 
mittee, created by our Constitution, known as the President of 
the United States, with his committee of aids called the Cubi- 
net, or to whomsoever he may choose to utilize, the power of 
the Government, through all the officers now established or 
those which will follow the consolidation, with the object of 
carrying out the purpose upon which our people have entered— 
the winning of this war? 

Now, sir, might I, with the apologia descendum, make apology 
gradually for producing Germany? But we can not decline to 
produce Germany. I assert that it is high time America shall 
view Germany for what it is. Let us realize where Germany 
stands. Let us recognize that she has afforded to the world un 
illustration of efficiency which has produced results dangerous 
to civilization; and if, sir, from these engines of destruction we 
can gather some lesson in the construction of that which is of 
benefit to mankind, let us not hesitate to view them. 

Germany, sir, proceeding in a policy after the order of France, 
for she did not adopt that of Britain—pardon me, sir, for using 
the word “adopt.” I do not know the history of Germany prior 
to the Franco-Prussian War; that is, it is not in mind, familiar 
now for my investigations for this purpose, did not extend be- 
yond that time. We find that Germany, notwithstanding the im- 
perial power that is to be in the Kaiser's representative, realiz- 
ing that things must transpire to be performed by those in 
executive branches, by resolutions passed by its imperial council, 
carried through the Reichstag—I do not know whether it has 
to be treated by the Bundesrath or not; I do not recall the sys- 
tem of government sufficiently to now advise the Senate as to 
that—vested practically unlimited power in 11 men, divided into 
4 branches, 1 to serve as chairman, I take it like a referee, 
if my translation of German is not inaccurate, Senators. It is 
my judgment, if my translation of the word is correct. that the 
word means “ referee.” In this body solely and wholly, sir, the 
whole conduct of everything connected with the transactions 
of the war is placed by this form of legislation, with but a 
single veto. The Commander in Chief of the Army has a right 
to return back his view that a particular measure adopted might 
conflict with the war scheme then in hand. Yet we have emi- 
nent Senators here on this floor, when we are engaged in the 
very Same enterprise, with these same agencies. declining to 
adopt some similar agencies to defeat those ngencies. 

We remember the theory of homeopathy, the old theory of 
Hahnemann—“ Similia similibus curantur —the theory that 
similarity of things will meet the thing itself; and yet here are 
eminent Senators—I regret that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Surra) and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] are absent. 
I take it they will be in later, being doubtless engaged on official 
business. Both are constitutionalists. I regret that there are 
Senators on the floor who, merely to gratify pride of opinion, to 
satisfy a mental disposition, to serve the capacity of analysis, 
will put forward themes which, if executed and carried out in 
accordance with their suggestions, would defeat the very object 
of the law and leave us powerless to contend against the enemy. 

What do my distinguished friends say to that which I assert 
that if the enemy can fight us by a certain method, and those of 
whom we speak as the allies can adopt the same method against 
the enemy, what reason have we for declining ourselves the 
same method? Of what avail is coordination or cooperation if 
on one part, because we may call America a system in civil times 
a little different from theirs, we are to adhere to a doctrine 
which means confusion, if not destruction? 

I am meeting a solemn situation; and I trust I am meeting 
with justice, and I know with calmness, the criticisms of my 
eminent friends, the distinguished Senators, in pointing out 
that, first, there is no basis for the things which they recite 
as having existed. They do not exist. Second, there are no 
provisions in the bill that can justify these eminent Senators, 
or either of them, in the conclusions of danger they draw. 
Third, that even if all the things they say be true, still we 
should not hesitate to vest this power in the Commander in 
Chief, if, according to his judgment, manifested to us, it was 
necessary to cooperate with the other warring powers and carry 


‘to u successful conclusion the great task vested in him by the 


deeluration of war, from the hands of the American people 
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ue the voice of their agents, the Congress of the United 
tates. 

Has it really come to the point that because eminent Senators 
on this fleor believe themselves to belong to the school of some 
construction of the Constitution, and believe themselves disciples 
or converts to a doctrine, they are never to yield it out of a 
pride of opinion, without regard to the necessities that may 
call for the exception? Of what avail a provision of the Con- 
stitution creating the Commander in Chief at a time of war and 
vesting in him such superior power, if it be denied him by 
legislation in the form of amendment or exceptions, his hands 
to be tied, his body to be trussed, his voice to be throttled, his 
arms to be paralyzed. his command killed before he can exer- 
cise it, merely out of the pride in the power of Congress? 

I engaged in debate one day on the food-control bill with 
the eminent Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], who sits here, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Custarrss], of whom it may be 
said that there is no more learned man upon the particular 
subject of commerce legislation, which he finds even in this bill. 
On that subject, learned us he is, differing as I de from him 
in his conclusions, I can not deny his knowledge. At that 
particular time the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] asked in 
a query addressed to me and to two or three other Senators at 
the time on the floor if it were true that in time of war the 
real object of the Constitution was to place in the hands of the 
President the discretion to conduct that war as he, as Com- 
mander in Chief, saw fit, and that despite the views of 
Congress? 

I uttered then what I utter now, that I agree with the Senator 
from Idaho; and I asserted this, further than he went: I said 
then, and I now say, that if this Congress passed an act that 
in its effect crippled the power of the Commander in Chief, 
manacled him iu the exercise of the powers vested in him by 
the Constitution, and the solemn authority conveyed through 
the declaration of war, he could ignore it, and as Commander 
in Chief execute his powers as indifferent to the declaration 
as if it had never been uttered; I now say that the American 
people would not only sustain him, but there is not a man in 
this body bold enough to bring forward an impeachment against 
him for doing such. Yet there are Senators like my eminent 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Ssaru], who has just come into the 
Chamber, whose able argument we all heard with interest, I 
with astonishment, but with information, for in matters of 
business construction and legislative skill the Senator from 
Georgia is not excelled, however much we may differ with the 
premises he asserts or the conclusions he draws. 

But it can not be possible that there is any Senator upon this 
floor who really believes that it is in his power to subtract 
from the Commander in Chief the privilege of conducting this 
war as the Constitution has anthorized him, or who believes 
that he could, by amendments or otherwise, take from him the 
power to consolidate any body or organize anything which was in 
his judgment necessary under this bill, when passed, to “ utilize 
mhe functions of the Government for the purpose of carrying on 
the war.” : 

I say to the eminent Senator from Georgia I can not agree 
that there is any distinction to-day of civil establishment and 
military establishment in any agency whatever that can be 
utilized for the purposes of this war. There is no demarcation 
between them now. They can not take the character, one, civil, 
as distinguished from the other, military. They all take but 
the character of an institution of the United States, to be ad- 
ministered to-day for the civil purpose solely, perchance, when 
it contributes to the necessities of the war; to-morrow for mili- 
tary objects, however civil they may be in administration. We 
can not draw the distinction, as I see it, under the Constitution; 
for under the Constitution, as I now assert, upon my view, every 
institution in the United States of America becomes an agency 
in the hands of the Commander in Chief, while we are at war, 
to utilize in any way and by any method that in his judgment 
as Commander in Chief is necessary to the object of carrying 
to success the war. 

As I understand the Senators, they still cling to the theory 
that prevailed in the time of peace, and would urge here, under 
the spirit of some suggestion in the Milligan case, that in time 
of war Congress controls the conflict. But I advise the Senators 
to contemplate the distinction. A war among ourselves, as be- 
tween ourselves, as was the Civil War, has a sentiment surround- 
ing it that naturally forbade that we should exercise any power 
that could be leveled against one part of our owr family by 
another, and every effort was made to avoid that, lest we leave 
the wounds burning, the scars searing. But, sir, when the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in mere dicta, as I hold, 
assumed to state that Congress had the control of the war, they 


never meant control of the management of the war nor control of 
the direction of the war, but, sir, they meant only what the Con- 
stitution intended to mean: We have a right to end the war; 
we had a right to declare war; we have a right to give more 
power of direction touching the conduct of the war, but we can 
not control the management of the operations of the power. 
Anything else, Senators, surely would at once impart the thought 
that in that way you could direct the movements of generals, 
you could control the movements in the field, you could direct 
the movements of the squadrons in the Navy, you could say when 
and where the fire was to be directed and where not, and like- 
wise, Senators, you could change the command upon the field 
according to your discretion, though thousands of miles removed. 
Surely you would not assume such, as such is not within your 
power; such is not within your object. You will not withhold 
from the Commander in Chief the privilege of doing that which 
by law, by the Constitution, and by your declaration of war is 
his authority. , 

Then, Mr. President, I have shown from England, from 
France, from Germany, the legislation after the order of this 
we are presenting here, leaving the only difference that our 
Constitution is written, theirs unwritten, the heritage of cus- 
tom, but I say no less guardful than ours of the rights of the 
people against the imperial invasion of the despotism of execu- 
tives. And yet, Mr. President, notwithstanding that I have 
pointed out to this body that the only thing we seek here has 
been done in every war since the War with Mexico, and that 
the provision in this bill authorizing the Chief Executive to 
utilize these powers is not new, that it is a mere comprehen- 
sion—indeed, sir, a mere copy—of provisions of law that have 
been put into effect after war has been declared, reserving the 
distinction: between civil administration and that of the Army 
and Navy, and providing that these matters ef rearrangement 
shall be restored to civil administration after the war—not- 
withstanding that, eminent Senators still talk and debate as to 
the advisability of passing this measure, merely because, sir, of 
some pride of judgment along some line of conceit in views of 
government. 

If this era were in time of peace, if we were merely discuss- 
ing some fundamental law for the organization of mankind or 
the distribution of powers between the States and the Federal 
Government, I would invite Senators to continue these disqui- 
sitions, from which we may learn something, and probably be 
advised much; but in times like these, what can I say? I can 
say that there is a reference to us in the Second Book of Kings. 
It is with reference to the Prophet Elijah: 


And it came to pass, as they still went on, and upg that, behold, 
and parted them 


Mr. President, we can not win this war by “cursing the 
Kaiser.“ and we can not defeat Germany by praising Wilson. 
He is where he must do things and not merely say them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

8 LEWIS. Gladly. I gladly yield to the Senator from 
tah. 

Mr. KING. I do not know whether or not I clearly appre- 
hended the contention of my distinguished friend when he 
was discussing the powers of the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy; but, as I understand the Senator, his posi- 
tion was that when we are in war the President, as Commander 
in Chief of the Army, has merged in him, by reason of that 
position, all other powers that he possesses under the Constitu- 
tion as the Chief Executive of the Nation, and that as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army the other powers are lost and are 
entirely submerged in his position as military and naval com- 
mander; that as a military and naval commander he may util- 
ize all departments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the Goy- 
ernment and of the country, command them. coordinate them, 
and put them to such use as he may see fit; that he may con- 
solidate departments and bureaus and devolve upen the offi- 
cials who fill thase positions such duties and responsibilities 
as he may deem necessary and proper to aid in the prosecution 
of the war and as would contribute to the exercise of military 
authority and power by him. 

Does not the Senator think, if I have apprehended his posi- 
tion correctly, that he makes of the President an absolute mon- 
arch and dictater; that he abolishes all civil law and civil tri- 
bunals; abolishes the States, abolishes the departments, and 
submits all of us to the unrestrained will of a man possessing 
dictatorial and absolute powers? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator has concluded, 
in the first place the Senator misnpprehended if he thought I 
used the words “ merged ” and “lost.” I never referred to the 
power as being merged and lost. I did say, and I now assert, 
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that the power as Commander in Chief in time of war under the 
Constitution is one of discretion in the conduct of it; and when 
we pass this bill authorizing the President to utilize the power 
under such a measure in the exercise of his discretion as Com- 
mander in Chief, we have authorized him to invoke and utilize 
every agency the Government has, of any nature, civil or mili- 
tary, of any branch whatsoever, as Cominander in Chief under 
the privilege and authority of “ utilizing the powers of govern- 
ment.” That is my position. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? k 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 2 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the President of the 
United States, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
would have any greater powers than Washington had as Com- 
mander in Chief, or than Gen. Haig has as commander in chief 
of the armies of Great Britain? Does not the Senator think 
that the provision in the Constitution making the President the 
Commander in Chief of the Army merely means to confer upon 
him the military leadership of the Army and the Navy, and does 
not intend to give him by reason of that position any additional 
powers to those that would be possessed by any man who had 
military leadership of the armies and navies of a government? 

Mr. LEWIS. At the outset of these observations, if my 
leurned and distinguished friend, the Senator from Utah, was 
present he will recall that I said there were two schools of 
thought, and that during the discussion of the food-control bill 
they were indulged very generally here. I espoused one, and, 
barring the observations of the Senator from Idaho, to which I 
have just alluded, I did not receive verbal support unless I can 
consider the vote as support. I received no other support 
verbally than my construction. Other Senators, including the 
Senator from Utah, at that time differed. Here is the differ- 
ence, as I asserted then, and I repeat it now, that to my view 
the provision of the Constitution vesting the powers of the Com- 
mander in Chief in the President of the United States does more 
than confer upon him the mere privilege of naming those who 
shall command the Army and Navy. It vests in him the power 
to exercise any discretion that to his judgment may seem fit and 
in the execution of any law that gives him authority to act to 
utilize anything within the whole Government for the purpose 
of carrying out the policy of the war in such manner as he feels 
will execute it with success. I differ from my eminent friend 
in assuming that those powers are limited. I say they are un- 
limited in the exercise of his discretion after war has been de- 
clared and its execution put in his control. 

Now, replying specifically as to the other part of the Senator’s 
query, I do not exactly understand the powers vested in the 
commander in chief of France or of England referred to by him. 
As to that I will make no parallel, not being advised. As to 
Washington, we had no Constitution. When Washington was 
commander the thing we called such had never received con- 
struction, it had never been crystallized in its meaning. In 
after days the power exercised by Washington was assailed 
even when he was President. Since then, I assert, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the spirit of our people has given to the Constitution 
a meaning, and under three different wars since then has given 
it an execution opposed to the policy of my eminent friend, dis- 
tinguished lawyer as he is, and I assert in favor of my own view 
that there is no limitation upon the discretion of the Commander 
in Chief in the prosecution of the war so long as he utilizes 
any agencies that are then in existence by existing law in a 
Government. It matters not whether you call it civil or mili- 
tary. Such is my position. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit another question? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly. 

Mr. KING. Suppose this bill is passed in its present form and 
the President of the United States shall utilize or shall co- 
ordinate two or more agencies or departments of the Govern- 
ment and shall unite by order two or more bureaus or depart- 
ments or agencies, will he do it as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy or will he do it as President of the United 
States? $ 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator means under this bill, I tell him 
he does as Commander in Chief, for the bill reported from the 
committee specifically says as Commander in Chief. I would 
even without this bill answer the eminent Senator by saying 
that if in time of war he did it and he manifested it in the 
execution of the war, he would still be doing it as Commander 
in Chief. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hoped the Senator from Utah would pur- 
sue the inquiry a little further. I am interested in knowing 
whether the Senator from Illinois means what I understood 
him to say, which was that as Commander in Chief under the 


Constitution the President could utilize in any way he saw fit 
any existing power or function of the Government. Is that what 
the Senator from Illinois meant? 

Mr. LEWIS. I think I said any executive or administrative 
branch of the Government to which I adhere. I say any execu- 
tive or administrative branch of the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator to so Aeclare, and 
it is quite consistent with the general trend of his argument. 
But if that is true, inasmuch as the bill before the Senate does 
not create any new power in any. department of the Government 
except as it transfers power to the President, why are we pass- 
ing a bill authorizing the President to transfer functions and 
powers from one officer or from one department of the Govern- 
ment to another if the President already has those powers under 
the Constitution? 

Mr. LEWIS. The question of the eminent senior Senator 
from Iowa is very pertinent. It is very searching. This ís the 
reason I answer him categorically, because all of the Senate 
is not of the opinion of the Senator from Illinois. If the Senate 
were of the opinion of the Senator from Illinois, there would 
be no necessity for this bill, but it is because they are not— 
only a minority of them agree with me—that it is found neces- 
sary to bring in a bill to execute by written declaration that 
which I say is already in the spirit of our institutions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But if the President believes that he has 
this power, he is not affected by the vagaries of certain Members 
of the Senate who do not agree with the Senator from Illinois. 
He can proceed without let or hindrance, according to the 
opinion of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have no telepathic instru- 
mentality by which I can gather just now what the President 
“believes.” I am speaking of what the Senator from Illinois 
believes. If the President believes that he has this power, he 
might still exercise it. Why? Because believing he has still 
the power he has done certain things, among which I speak 
of the fuel and coal order or of other food-control provisions 
connected with the Advisory Council of National Defense, and in 
reward for that exercise of prudence he has been condemned on 
this floor as a usurper of power, as a violator of law. Then, I 
say to the Senator, as a faithful officer he prefers to submit 
himself not to the vagaries of Senators but to their cautious 
discretion and allow them the privilege of giving him by au- 
thority in writing that which in spirit he has, and which I as a 
Senator believe he has. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Possibly it may be in the mind of the Presi- 
dent to avoid such criticism as fell, for instance, upon Presi- 
dent Lincoln, for we recall that from the 12th of April, 1861, 
to March 3, 1863, the President of the United States suspended 
the writ of habeas corpus, and many lawyers believed that the 
President had no power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
in that the Constitution is silent as to what agency may sus- 
pend it. The common law of the United States and dictum of 
the courts for many years seemed to hold that Congress alone 
could suspend it. The President of the United States suspended 
it, and Congress, on March 3, 1863, ratified his suspensions and 
vested the authority in the President. 

Possibly the President does not wish to violate the views of 
a large number of lawyers who always take a strained and 
technical view and who would rather lose a battle than sur- 
render a cherished technical point. 

Mr. LEWIS. The contribution of the Senator from Arizona, 
as is always, is a patriotic one. I appreciate it. I can only 
speculate upon what may be in the President’s mind. In an- 
swering the eminent Senator from Iowa I gave him my view, 
and while I feel now that the bill is brought forward in order 
to give a base for the contention which the Senator from Ari- 
zone says could arise and doubtless would have arisen—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to have the Senator give his 
view of a case of duplication and red tape in these departments 
as illustrated by an actual case. A man made an application 
for a right of way for a reservoir covering about 10 or 20 acres 
of land. It was referred to the Interior Department. That de- 
partment examined the survey plat, sent it back to be cor- 
rected, and received it back at last and approved it. The ap- 
plicant supposed he was about to get his right of way. Then 
it was thought that it ought to be referred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, because it happened that the reservoir was located 
in one of those huge forest reserves that cover about one- 
fourth of our States in the West. The Secretary of Agriculture 
had it referred to the local agents to see whether the construc- 
tion of the reservoir would interfere with the forest reserve in 
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which it was situate, and then after a considerable length of 
time the applicant finally got an approval from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Then, Mr. President, when the man thought-he was about to 
get his right of way approved it was said it must be sent to the 


Secretary of War. When the applicant learned that the site 
for a 10 or 20 acre reservoir was to be sent to the Secretary of 
War he was dumbfounded, but he found that it had been sent 
to the Secretary of War for an investigation as to whether the 
navigability of the stream into which the water of the reservoir 
emptied would be interfered with. The reservoir was on the 
western slope of the State of Colorado and its waters emp- 
tied into the Colorado River. There never was a steamboat on 
the Colorado that I ever heard of. Yet, notwithstanding 
that fact, the War Department had to investigate it. That 
department had to examine into the matter, and the War De- 
partment finally approved it. 

Then, Mr. President, the applicant thought he surely was 
going to get the right of way immediately, but it was deemed 
necessary to send it to the Secretary of State. Of course, the 
people interested were dumbfounded and wanted to find out 
why an approval of a reservoir covering 10 or 20 acres would 
have to be referred to the Secretary of State. But they were 
told it was necessary because we had certain treaty rights with 
Mexico and it would be for the purpose of determining whether 
we were taking any of the waters that belonged to Mexico. 

Thus this 10 or 20 acre reservoir application had to be referred 
to four departments of the Government. At last the two Sena- 
tors and four Representatives from Colorado got a hearing be- 
fore the four Secretaries. The four Secretaries met and heard 
the matter, and at last it was approved. It took more than a 
year to get the approvals of this 10 or 20 acre reservoir site. 

I have not a sufficient vocabulary to characterize that methed 
of procedure and red tape required, but I know that the Senator 
from Illinois has the vocabulary, and I want him to express 
himself on that state of fact. 

Mr. THOMAS. And at the same time imagine he was a 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from Illinois answers 
the very just demand of the Senator from Colorado I want to 
suggest that I have assumed from the beginning that it was 
just such cases as the one described by the Senator from Colo- 
rado that are intended to be covered by this law. There are 
defects in civil administration and they have nothing more to do 
with the prosecution of the war or the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy than have the meetings that are now being 
held upon the streets of the new Jerusalem. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I express my thanks to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado for the illustration he gave of the necessity 
of this law, but in his demand on me that I should characterize 
it with appropriate vocabulary, as I would desire to do, the rules 
that would compel me to use parliamentary language in this 
body forbid my entering upon that undertaking. If I must, as 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] says, imagine 
myself a Senator from Colorado under those conditions, then I 
would be seriously barred by the Scriptures, which declare that 
you shall not swear by heaven or by earth. I think the state- 
ment is indeed one calculated to accentuate the necessity of the 
measure, and I appreciate the Senator's tender. 

Mr. President, I now come to the detailed objection of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and the equally eminent Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Sarru]: I would call the attention of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], who, I see, is doing 
me the honor of his presence, who addressed an inquiry the other 
day to the body—I think to the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Overman] and to myself, participating incidentally at the 
time—as to what particular thing should be comprehended 
under this measure that is not now permitted and could not be 
availed of. 

Mr. President, that is a very necessary inquiry. It is one 
which should have been addressed very early in the discussion, 
and, of course, meaning no reflection upon those in the manage- 
ment of the bill, or to criticize anyone conducting the enterprise, 
I feel that at the outset it would have been profitable to have 
replied to that interrogatory with detail. 

Senators, I do not know what is in the President’s mind as 
to what particular thing he really intends to do, and what things 
he might advise you of his intention or ultimately of his accom- 
plishment; but I beg to assume that I can see some necessity 
which he should enter upon and which without this bill, as I 
understand it, he could not. 

In the first place, let us understand the query I put to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, to see if I am accurate in the as- 
sumption I then entered upon. The Quartermaster General of 
the Army, the officer referred to by the Senator from Georgia 


[Mr. Sscrre], Gen. Sharpe, let us assume as we do that by 
statute is authorized to make purchases. They are limited to 
certain quantity and subject matter. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment has by statute a privilege of purchase. That is limited 
to certain quantity and certain subject matter. 

Supposing, sir, the criticism made by Senators on this floor, 
and I refer particularly to the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortrH], a member of the Military Committee, and 
the industrious Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], that there 
has been such a multiplication of labor here that there 
is no concentration, and we accepted the criticisms which these 
gentlemen have made and that were circulated all over New 
York in the New York campaign, and we now offer through an 
Executive order to consolidate the Quartermaster General’s buy- 
ing department with the Ordnance buying department and put 
them all in the hands of a man who has skill enough to know steel 
and the implements of war, hay, feed, forage, and clothing. of 
which there are many. Does the eminent junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania feel that we could do that with those two statutes 
now existing without the statutes either being repealed or some 
subsequent law by implication overcoming them? 

I must answer upon the query that it is perfectly plain we 
can not. Then if there be no other excuse for economy, for 
utilization of power than this one alone, which has been so 
criticized throughout this whole Republic as producing the thing 
the Senator from Colorado terms as red tape, by which if an 
order went into the Quartermaster Department that he felt 
belonged to the Ordnance he did not dare to use the depart- 
ment's functions upon it or that of the Ordnance Department, 
which he felt was under the custody and control of the Quarter- 
master General, and because of this chasm dividing the two, 
bridged only by the constant windings and roundings of the 
thing we call red tape, until the necessity had expired and no 
service to the Government, how can we consolidate those, 
and they are military, without something repealing those acts 
of Congress or some other act to be substituted in their stead? I 
tender that as one illustration which under the law can not 
now be executed and which without a new law will remain the 
base of the confusion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krxe in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator gets too far away from the 
subject referred to by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 
I take the liberty to interrupt him. 

Mr. LEWIS, I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I regret that the Senator from Iowa is not in 
the Chamber at the present time. He propounded to the Senator 
from Illinois an inquiry as to why, if the contention of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is correct, the President already has not this 
power by virtue of his position as Commander in Chief under 
the Constitution. and if this legislation should be enacted at all. 
On the 26th of February, 1917, the President came before both 
Houses of Congress and delivered his message on the subject 
of armed ships, asking from Congress specific authority to arm 
merchant ships for the protection of our commerce. In the 
course of that address, he said: 

I feel that I onght, in view of that fact, to obtain from you full and 
immediate assurance of the authority which I . need at any moment 
to exercise. No doubt I already that authority without speciai 
warrant of law, by the plain implication of my constiutional duties and 
powers; but I prefer, in the present circumstances, not to act upon gen- 
eral implication. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator from Montana; and it may 
please him, certainly it will assure him, to know that the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] a few days ago, pending 
this debate, advised the Senate of his memory of that proceeding 
and also of the views of the President, and asserted as he then 
believed the President had the power to arm those ships with- 
out the act. I do recall that the Senator from Montana de- 
livered an inspiring and educational address to the Senate 
vindicating the power of the President upon that subject. 
Therefore I say my observation to the Senator from Iowa is 
justified, that out of precaution, out of excessive discretion, out 
of respect for the relative functions of the two branches—the 
executive and legislative—the President made that request for 
the power contained in this bill. 

Now, Mr. President, let me proceed with further details. Let 
us assume, sir, that the Government wished to end that ancient 
order of rivalry between the Army and Navy in those days in 
which the Navy regarded itself as the aristocracy of the arm of 
warfare and the Army the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water. 

Let us assume, sir, that there was no such division between 
the Army and Navy as in the past; that there was no suck 
chasm, no such ravine, across which one dared not pass to the 
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other without the salutation and salaam of an inferior; assume 
that out of economy they wish to take the buying department of 
the Army and the buying department of the Navy and consoli- 
date them in a single head. May I attract the attention of the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to say that I am now 
addressing myself to some matters in reply to his interrogatory 
the other day as to what were the details of this bill that have 
to be met, that were not permissible without the passage of 
the bill? It might interest him if it may not serve as worthy 
information. 

Assume then, sir, that we desire to consolidate the buying 
agencies of the Army with the buying agencies of the Navy and 
we. sought to put those two, as in the other instance I have 
just given, under a single head. Would the eminent Senator 
from Missouri and the Senator from Georgia answer that with 
those two statutes—with which, of course, they are very fa- 
miliar—which give to the Navy a separate jurisdiction of pur- 
chasing power and responsibility to purchase and that which 
provides for the Army a separate responsibility and authority, 
that we could merge those two separate powers, with their 
responsibilities, under one head, without the legislation being 
first repealed and subsequent legislation usurped, to use a 
word that 1s frequently used on this floor, or, rather, taking the 
place? I answer it could not be done. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. As the Senator propounded his interrogatory 
to me, I answer that it has been done. 

Mr. LEWIS. I know what the Senator says. He said be- 
fore there had been an attempt to exercise it; and I then in- 
vited the eminent Senator, as I do now invite him, that when it 
was assumed, through a civilian body created, it was very 
much criticized as being without authority, and I have, as I 
said then, some doubt as to whether it should have been exer- 
cised by the body which attempted it, and in order to remove 
the doubt the statute should place the authority in the hands 
about which there can be no question as to the legality. It is 
now attempted by this measure to legalize that which if directed 
by the Executive was charged on this floor as being usurped and 
witheut authority. 

Mr. REED. I do not desire to trespass on the Senator’s time, 
but 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator does not. 
seeking to get light. x 

Mr. REED. The Senator makes three statements. I can not 
entirely agree with him. 

First, that the action of the President in appointing a pur- 
chasing agent or agency has been severely criticized. I do not 
think that is the case. The thing that has been criticized on 
the floor of the Senate was that there were certain subcom- 
mittees of the Council of National Defense which it was claimed 
were giving out contracts to concerns in which they were in- 
terested. I have heard no criticism of the fact that the Presi- 
dent has appointed a committee or a commission with pretty 
broad general authority to act, That is the first observation. 

The second I desire to make is that the Seriator’s statement 
implies that the President has violated and overridden the law 
and that he now desires through this bill a statutory authority 
which he has hitherto usurped. I do not make any such charge 
against the President, and I do not think that the Senator meant 
to leaye that implication, although it was clearly within the 
statement he has made. 

I make the third observation that it is not necessary for the 
President, in order to stop any conflict between the purchasers 
of the Navy and the Army, to in any way trespass upon the law. 
If the authority to purchase for the Navy is vested in officer 
“A,” of the Navy, and the authority to purchase for the Army is 
vested in officer “ B,” and if the President is the commander over 
both officer “A” and officer “ B,” there will be no impropriety in 
the President calling officer “A” and officer “ B“ before him and 
saying to them, When you make your purchases do so after 
full consultation and in such manner that you will in no way 
interfere each with the other,” and, if necessary, give common 
orders to the end that the Government may be better served. 

Will the Senator indulge me to say a word further as illus- 
trating the whole attitude of this bill? 

In the committee, or at least in the subcommittee, I proposed 
an amendment to the effect that the President might in all mat- 
ters relating to the purchase or procurement of supplies of any 
kind for the Army or in relation to contracts for the movement of 
the Army combine the functions of any bureau of the War or 
Navy Department. My amendment was even broader than that, 
and yet that was incontinently rejected. 

Let me say. again what has been so often said in the course of 
the debate and in the committee, but which ought to be said 


I welcome it. We are 


here again on the floor, that if any Senator can point out any 
place where, in the prosecution of the war, the President's hands 
are tied and where by the repeal of some statute we can give 
to the Executive a freer hand, freer exercise of power, so far as 
I know every Member of the Senate is willing to grant such 
power. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am always glad to indulge 
the eminent Senator from Missouri at any length under the 
theory of a query or otherwise. I take up his propositions 
seriatim. 4 

In the first place, the criticism of the Government for allowing 
this advisory council to make contracts went so far as to con- 
demn the whole office on the ground that it wag usurping the 
privileges of the Quartermaster General. Subsequently the 
criticism went so far that a movement started in the Committee 
on Military Affairs with a view of having the exercise of that 
power openly condemned. Mr. President, I must say to the able 
Senator that when there was an attempt to consolidate those 
privileges and to put them in the hands of a civilian it was con- 
demned, because it had not been done by law. I say to the Sen- 
ator that there is not now a law which authorizes the purchasing 
department of the Navy and the purchasing department of the 
War Department to be consolidated under one head; and so long 
as the statute exists that directly imposes different powers on 
to executive departments, they will remain separate, to the ex- 
pense of the Government, the burden of the administration, and 
the complication of power until we do consolidate them under 
one head, which is permitted by the bill. 

Third, the Senator is quite in error when he says that I as- 
sume that the President of the United States has violated a 
statute and is guilty, therefore, of some wrong which I am 
now confessing. Had the Senator been here in the early part 
of.this debate, he would have gathered from me that I asserted 
that under the Constitution, as I did assert against the able 
Senator in the food-control debate, there was power in the Presi- 
dent, but that he, feeling, out of precaution, that it were wiser 
to get this power specifically detailed, this bill has been pre- 
sented, because there was dispute upon it. 

I will have the Senator understand, so far as I am concerned, 
that it is my belief that wherever there was an attempt to 
exercise that consolidated power in the instances heretofore con- 
demned, it was upon the assumption that the President had the 
power; but because there had been differences of opinion among 
men who condemned it or criticized it, this bill is brought here 
to remove the matter from doubt and to grant him the authority. 

If the able Senator from Missouri is still of the opinion, as he 
expressed it, that he is willing to vest in the President any power 
which the President feels he should have that would aid him in 
economy and utilizing these powers, here is an instance where 
he can lay aside all punctilious distinctions in his contentious 
construction of the Constitution and grant it. It can do no harm, 
and it may do good. ` 

Now I proceed with the details, and we will take another 
instance. Mr. President, no Senator here opposing this bill 
has been able to show me how these departments could have 
been consolidated by the acts under which they exist and still 
remain without some new law authorizing it. 

I will take the fourth, There has been created a food and 
fuel department. They have both been the basis of consid- 
erable criticism. The conduct of the administrators of those 
departments has not always met with my approval. I may 
not always have been advised of all the facts, but I digress here 
to refer to one instance. We bad a gentleman from Illinois— 
his home at Chicago—by the name of Mr. Frank Peabody. He was 
named by the Government as from the State of Illinais, the con- 
stituency which, with my eminent colleague [Mr. SHERMAN], I 
have the honor to represent. Mr. Peabody was in the coal busi- 
ness. He was skilled and in every way schooled in it. He was a 
commercial and mining specialist in coal and, together with Sec- 
retary Lane and under the supervision of Secretary Lane, he 
was designated to administer a branch of the coal development 
and distribution. That he was able to do so, nobody could 
dispute; all who knew him conceded. That there had been 
nothing to disclose a selfish interest everyone admitted. The 
Senators hearing me—particularly the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Lopdk, and Senators REED, of Missouri, and VARDA- 
MAN, of Mississippi—will certify to the integrity of Mr. Pea- 
body’s efforts as disclosed in committee investigation. His 
testimony before the committee which was examining him 
showed that he was a man who had been careful, anxious, and 
solicitous for the welfare of the Government. Yet, despite that, 
the policy of Secretary Lane, whose administration of the 
Interior Department is the boast of his friends and the pride 
of the Nation, and who by law has the administration of coat 
in its veins in the public lands, was overturned and ignored; 
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also was the great work of Peabody. Mr. Peabody was humiliated 
by a withdrawal of his authority. Whatever influence Secre- 
tary Lane sought to exercise or whatever authority they both 
exercised were overridden, and the orders connected with 
the Fuel Administration, from other sources, came upon us 
so suddenly that we, the friends of the administration, were 
called upon to approve or disapprove, and this with no other 
information than that the President had sent word that he 
had approved the order. All in the Senate assumed that, of 
course, the Lane-Peabody committee had been consulted and 
had concurred. Then, later, all of us are informed that a 
department of which Lane nor Peabody were members, had not 
even knowledge, far less participation, had done the thing. I 
know that President Wilson was no party to the unexplained 
treatment of Lane or Peabody. I have often talked with the 
President as to Peabody’s great capacities as a coal man, and 
ever and ever the President had commended him; and as to 
Lane, all know that the President esteems him his “ guide, 
counselor, and friend.” 

Mr. President, as to whether overturning those orders served 
any good purpose or not in their administration Senators have 
seriously disputed. For myself, I am not advised sufficiently 
to form a concrete judgment; but, as the Presiding Officer will 
recall, there has been considerable discussion on the subject, and 
with heated differences on all phases. Suppose, instead of the 
administration of the food and fuel question being vested in 
these two different agencies under this law, it were now found 
agreeable to place them all in the hands of the Agricultural 
Department for economy, or in the hands of the Interior De- 
partment because of wisdom shown in its administration, and 
we could abolish these surplus departments—excessive in prices 
and expenses and annoying, as it appears to many, in duplicity 
and perplexity in administration—does the Senator conceive 
that that could be done now, since we have passed the laws 
creating the new body, and it has been put in administration, 
without a repeal of the act and the passage of a new law allow- 
ing the consolidation of the departments either in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or in the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator’s point is that the law 
requires the creation of two separate departments, one for food 
and the other for fuel, and that the President does not now have, 
because of the inflexible conditions of this law, the power to 
consolidate the two departments; but I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the food-control act does not provide for 
the appointment of a Food Administrator. It provides that the 
President himself shall be vested with certain great powers. 
Section 2 of that act reads: 

That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is author- 
ized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements, to create 
and use any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any person 
without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, to utilize 
any department or agency of the Government, and to coordinate their 
activities so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplication of effort 
or funds. 

The Senator from Illinois is too candid a man not to admit, 
first, that all power is put in the President, and, second, that 
he is authorized to coordinate any of the powers or functions 
of any of the departments of the Government in administering 
this law. 

Now, when we come to the question of coal, who is authorized 
to act? Notice the language of the law: 


such part of said time as in his Judgment may be necessary. 
ucer or dealer 


The President is then authorized to requisition and take 
over the coal mines, and so forth. But as we go through the 
bill the solitary seeming place where there is any provision 
made limiting the power of the President is that, in fixing the 
price of coal he shall do so through the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. So my very able friend from Illinois is in error. Under 
this law there is no such thing as a Food Administrator spoken 
of; there is no such thing as a Fuel Administrator spoken of. 
Great powers are vested in the President, and the President 
has himself erected these two offices as mere agencies through 
which he has acted; and yet my very good friend from Illinois 


has the temerity to assert that they have been very expensive, 
very inefficient; that they ought to be abolished; and that this 
bill ought to pass in order that the President may gain the 
power to abolish that which he, under the authority of the law, 
himself created. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if I were called upon to award 
a medal to the eminent junior Senator from Missouri it would 
be as an inventor. The eminent Senator has invented interest- 
ing phraseology, put it in my mouth, and proceeded to assail it. 
I enjoy the performance as one who views a spectacle of inter- 
est, whether it is a “movie” or a tragedy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Illinois classify himself, 
so that we may know whether he is now engaged in a “ movie,” 
a comedy, a tragedy, or a farce? [Laughter.] I certainly 
quoted him correctly. 

Mr. LEWIS. Really, in order that I may flatter the Senator, 
as he would deserve, when I am under his assault, of course I 
reflect a tragedy. 

Mr. President, in the first place, the Senator is in error in his 
understanding of what I said. I never said that these adminis- 
trations are inefficient. I can not let the Senator put that in 
my mouth. I said they had been assailed as such; I said they 
had been assailed as expensive. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to correct the Senator. He and I 
contended over the food-control bill for four days; and the 
eminent Senator from Missouri and I both know its contents 
from the view that we took of it. That law put the power in 
the hands of the President, and the President was permitted 
to create, as he has done, this administrator; but the power 
in the hands of the President to coordinate such agencies is 
confined to the very sources to which he may have committed 
the duty. It did not authorize him, Mr. President, to bestow 
upon the Interior Department, whose powers are prescribed 
by statute, or upon the Agricultural Department, whose privi- 
leges and powers are prescribed by statute, the other powers 
and duties authorized by this statute. The eminent Senator 
from Missouri can not gainsay that. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
gainsay it out of the statute? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I read: 


The President is authorized 


I omit a portion— - 


to utilize any department or agency of the Government, and to co- 


ordinate their activities so as to avoid any preyentable loss or duplica- 
tion of effort or funds. 

Mr. LEWIS. Exactly; the Senator has finally reached the 
only necessəry section of the statute to which he omitted to 
advert, the limitation to prevent duplication or loss. That pro- 
vision did not refer to power; that referred to the fact that 
after the power is vested the President then can utilize the 
agencies to prevent duplications in the exercise of the power. I 
am not referring to duplications; I have heard that matter 
referred to constantly here; I am referring to the fact which 
I now assert that before this power could be put into either 
of the two departments and these extra duties imposed upon 
them, there would have to be a legislative act authorizing such 
bestowal of power and execution of duties in the Interior De- 
partment or in the Agricultural Department, respectively. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me again? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator speaks of where the power is 
vested. Let me read: 

The President is authorized to make such lations and issue such 
orders as are essential effectively to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Will the Senator say that does not vest the power in the 
President? 

Mr. LEWIS. I certainly say that it does not vest the power 
in the President to place these duties in the Interior Depart- 
ment and the Agricultural Department, unless the acts of Con- 
gress which created those departments were amended so as to 
add these duties to their functions. 

Mr. REED. Could they not be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture or the Department of the 
Interior? The words of the statute are: 

is he Pri - 
thorized Ant 70 utile an pan. aed ber his the oon: 
ernmen 

Really I think the Senator ought candidly to admit that I am 
right about this; it may be asking a good deal of him, but I 
think he should admit it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, I know my good friend always feels 
that when one differs from him he can not be candid, for the 
only candor the Senator would seem to desire disclosed would 
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be always that of agreeing with him. I can not accept that 
standard of candor. I differ from the Senator. 

I again call the Senator's attention to the fact that while 
under the law which has gone into effect the President is per- 
mitted to choose and to summon to his aid any agency he de- 
sires, in no wise, Mr. President, did that law authorize the 
Interior Department, as such, or the Agricultural Department, 
as such, to enter upon the administration of the provisions of 
the act. The duties of these departments having been defined 
by statute, they being statutory departments, there would have 
to be an act of Congress to impose upon them such duties and 
make them responsible for their performance. I again assert, 
sir, and most respectfully insist, that by the very act that the 
eminent Senator holds in his hand I am verified. I therefore 
referred to that, sir, as one of the other illustrations. 

Now, sir, as to the auditors and comptrollers. There never 
was so clumsy a machinery devised by government as in the 
early days we devised on the theory that every man was dis- 
honest and must be watched by another man. We adopted a 
theory of government, sir, from a predecessor. We selected a 
man and called him an auditor; we put over him another man 
called a comptroller; we put each watching the other; and 
from that day to this, sir, in every instance of accounting 
these two branches have ever conflicted, with a view of show- 
ing either that in intelligence or efficiency, on the one hand, or 
in industry or honesty, on the other, one was superior to the 
other. This conflict, as Senators well know, for months and 
months has raged between these two sources of vain conten- 
tion. A statute of the United States created these offices and 
defined their respective duties. Would the eminent lawyer 
from Missouri, the eminent Member of the Senate, now say 
that if we were to unite the two, rising to the common sense 
of an ordinary corporation which has the positions of secre- 
tary and treasurer united in one man and the positions of vice 
president and general manager in another, a theory of busi- 
ness government now that was not then existing, for it was a 
kind of unwritten law, as Senaters will recall, to have one 
man as secretary and another man as treasurer; but now 
should we want a different system in government, as I hope 
will be possible, and undertake to abolish this duplex system 
and have a comptroller and auditor combined in one official, 
with clerks about him of expert knowledge, instead of having 
these two separate departments, with their hundreds of clerks, 
does my eminent friend from Missonri say that could be done 
without a statute repealing the two separate statutes that 
created those departments and vested in them certain powers 
and. defined their duties? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Since the Senator continues making his argu- 
ment to me personally, which I regard as a very great com- 
pliment, I answer I do not agree with the Senator's facts. 
There has been no roaring 

Mr. LEWIS. “Raging” was the word. 

Mr. REED. Raging.“ I accept the correction, because I 
think it is quite as important as the other arguments of the 
Senator, and the distinction is quite as difficult. There has 
been no such dispute that ever came to my Knowledge. We 
have a Comptroller of the Currency who is charged with the 
business pertaining to that particular office. For the main 
part he is the head of the national banking system, The office 
has been almost invariably administered with great efficiency. 
I will not say that there may not be some comptrollers in 
some other departments. 

There is a Comp- 


Mr. LEWIS. Let me advise the Senator. 
troller of the Currency, which is a separate office; but there is 
also a Comptroller of the Treasury, and there are comptrollers 
in the other departments. It is to that I am alluding, and not to 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Then there are auditors. There is 
an Auditor for the War Department, an Auditor for the Treas- 
ury Department, an Auditor for the Post Office Department, 
and so forth. So we have these great departments of govern- 
ment with, I think, all teld, six auditors for the whole business 
of the United States. Each of these auditors has passing 
through his hands the business of a particular department, 
and I say that it would be the height of foolishness to mix up the 
auditing of the Post Office accounts with the auditing of the ac- 
counts of the War Department and with the auditing of ac- 
counts of other departments of the Government. If that were 
essential, and if shown to be essential, it could easily be 
granted; but nobody has made any such claim as that. What 
has that got to do with the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it appears as if the Senator had 
always misapprehended the purpose of this bill. The auditors 
and the comptrollers have had constant conflicts; they have 


been going on ceaselessly. The Senator is to be congratulated 
in not having run against that condition; but he coucedes by his 
argument that if we sought to amalgamate them it would have 
to be done by statute amending the statutes creating them. If 
the necessity arose—and, Mr. President, there are reasons in 
the mind of every man here leading to the belief that they 
might arise—that could only be done by a statute superseding 
the other statutes creating those officers and their particular 
duties which have run counter to each other and oftentimes in 
conflict. There is another illustration; I tender it. 

The Senator must understand when he says I address my 
argument occasionaily to him, that it is because he entertained 
the Senate the other day with a very full and elaborate argu- 
ment against the bill—all as an unnecessary measure; then 
following one query after the ether, calling on Senators to 
point out any situation which required a statute to remove; 
and at one point in his argument the Senator will remember 
he said “I pause for a reply.” I arose and stated it was my 
intention to inform the Senator of many instances, but I would 
not interrupt his argument by doing so then; but I could not 
permit my silence to be construed as indicating that I had no 
knowledge of the necessity. I now reply to him, because his 
query was then addressed to me. a 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the entire Treasury Department of the 
United States there is but one comptroller. Through his hands 
all the accounts pass; whereas, as the Senator says, there are 


| six auditors. If we only have one Comptroller of the ‘Treasury 


to pass upon accounts, what is the necessity for having six 
auditors? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. It is almost useless to go into a detail of that 
kind, because, if we. were to pass upon it properly—a careful 
investigation of the duties of each of these officers—it does not 
at all go to the principle contained in this bill. 

I am very sure that if the Senator from North Carolina will 
investigate the various auditors’ offices he will not come back 
with a demand for their consolidation. For instance, the Audi- 
tor of the Post Office Department is an office which I imagine 
employs, without having accurate information, probably 200 
clerks. The accounts of every post office in the United States go 
throngh that office and are checked up, so that almost every 
postmaster in the United States, at the close of the day’s busi- 
ness, has had his reports thoroughly audited; and if there is a 
mistake made, his attention is called to it. 

Mr. President, the Auditor of the War Department audits the 
accounts that come in from the War Department. It is an 
entirely different kind of business. It has to do with the pay of 
men and the expenditures of men engaged in the military sery- 
ice; it is confined to that branch of work; it is as different from 
the post-office business as it is possible to conceive. Now, what 
good would result from taking the accounts of the post offices 
and the accounts of the officers of the Army and jumbling them 
together in one office. If that were done, I apprehend that the 
cry would go forth at once for a separation. Certainly we have 
no demand now for the consolidation of those two offices. 
Neither will the Senator who now so eloquently defends this 
bill assert to us that the President desires or asks or demands 
any such power; nor will the distinguished Senator who is 
sponsor for this bill assert that the President has demanded or 
asked for the passage of this bill in order that he may consoli- 
date the business of the six auditors of this Government. We 
know that is not the purpose of this bill. We ought to be frank 
with each other; we know that it is not proposed to pause in the 
midst of this war and reorganize all the ordinary machinery 
of this Government. 

But the Senator also knows that if we were requested to pass 
a bill that would consolidate these six auditors, we would call in 
the auditors and other men, and ask them about it, and if we 
found that it was wise we would grant the power in a moment. 
If we found that it was imprudent, we ought, as Members of this 
body, to deny the power. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator as 
to what good it would do, I say it would save several millions 
of dollars, in the first place. . 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator be specific? It 
will save millions of dollars how? 

Mr. OVERMAN. By the dismissal of hundreds of clerks. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators must address the 
Chair. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like to say that I want 
to yield to Senators to answer any inquiry; but I trust Senators 
will realize that while I wish to do so, entering into a full dis- 
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cussion of a foreign question, which the Senator from Missouri 
has entered upon, would take us far afield. I only call attention 
to that. I now yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina for a question? 

Mr. LEWIS. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that all any one of these 
departments needs is one auditor. These great business men, 
great accountants, the best in the United States, met :.nd investi- 
gated this matter, and nade a unanimous report that we needed 
but one auditor, I would rather take the opinion of those men 
about this matter than to take even the opinion of the distin- 
guished lawyer and statesman from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, I am much obliged to the 
Senator—— 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, having the floor, I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let me say another thing, and then I will 
yield to the Senator. Two of the greatest business organiza- 
tions in the United States, the United States Steel Corporation 
and the Standard Oil Co., that do billions of dollars of business 
in this country every year, have but one auditor each. They have 
but one comptroller each. If that is a good business method for 
them, it ought to be a good business method for the Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I started to say that I am much 
obliged to the Senator in charge of this bill for his bit of irony. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Oh, no; it was not irony. 

Mr. REED. But I have this to say: I haye seen a great many 
specimens of these gentlemen who go about on earth reforming 
the business of other men—these efficiency experts. For the 
most part they are men who can not get a decent job in a 
responsible firm. They are like expert witnesses in a case in 
court—they return a decision, or an opinion, according to the 
side that employs them. I would rather have the opinion of the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department—who is not of my party, 
whom I do not know personally, but who has been kept in that 
office for many years, through several administrations—as to 
whether that office ought to be abolished than the opinion of 
any set of gentlemen brought in here to make an ex parte report. 
I would rather have the opinion of any one of the Government 
auditors, and I would rather exercise my own judgment in the 
matter after an investigation, than have their opinion. But, 
so far as this doctrine is concerned, that big business houses 
have only one auditor, of course that is the ordinary rule; and 
yet we will find out that if they have one head auditor, every 
large business house has a large number of other men who 
perform the duties of auditors and who are sent from place to 
place to audit the books of concerns. I undertake to say that 
such an institution as the Armour Packing Co. probably has not 
less than 20 auditors, and that the business is conducted as an 
entirety, although it is, in the main, a very simple business. 

But the business of the Government of the United States is the 
equivalent of that of a hundred great concerns. Perhaps that 
is an understatement. We have one branch of our Government 
that deals with the great questions of transportation. We have 
another branch of our Government that deals with the question 
of the collection of taxes. We have another branch of our 
Government that has to do with excises. We have another 
branch of our Government that conducts, singly and alone, the 
greatest business there is on this earth, the greatest business 
there ever has been on this earth—the Post Office Department— 
an institution that does business with mor2 individuals every 
day than the Steel Corporation does business with in 20 years. 
We have an Army, we have a Navy, we have commissions and 
boards almost without number, we are conducting manifold ac- 
tivities. When you can get all the fiscal business of that great 
Government which transacts the affairs governmentally, and 
to some extent in a business way, of 104,000,000 people audited 
by six men, you have the proposition down to about as fine a 
point as can be conceived. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, of course, if so, that merely 
argues whether it is wise or not. That merely comes back to 
the question of whose opinion I should take. If the President 
shall conclude that out of economy and for considerations of 
better service there should be this consolidation, and the eminent 
Senator from Missouri shall differ, let us say, as we said when 
we began, it is a mere difference of opinion. But the question 
we are considering now is this: Is not this statute necessary 
in order to permit such consolidation if, in the opinion of those 
who shall judge of the matter, it is necessary? The eminent 
Senator from Missouri is compelled to concede that a statute 
would be required to effect it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not on the committee that reported this 
bill, and I am one who is seeking light. Am I right in reaching 
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the conclusion from the Senator's argument that if this bill is 
passed the President, under the powers granted to him, will 
consolidate all these auditors? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
I have not the slightest knowledge whatever of what particular 
things the President intends to do under this bill. I have a very 
complete knowledge of things that ought to be done, as I see 
them. I say to the Senator that I am replying, in the detail 
which I am presenting, to the query of the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Satrru] from time to 
time, asking what things could be done under this bill which, 
under the law as it now stands, could not be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that 
the law as it now stands would not permit the consolidation of 
these auditors; but it does seem to me that the legislative 
branch of the Government ought to decide whether they should 
be consolidated, and if they are to decide that question, how 
ean they do it unless to them is presented the evidence on both 
sides of the proposition? 

Mr. LEWIS. It may be that there is not a necessity. It may 
be that it is not wise. I merely present it as one of the in- 
stances where, according to my judgment, there ought to be a 
change, and where under the bill a change could be made; 
as illustrating one of many instances which I have given where 
a law would have to be passed if a change was to be made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, let me ask the Senator this question. 
I am uninformed on the subject. I am asking for information. 
I want to vote for this bill if, after the discussion and the 
debate, I am convinced that it ought to be passed; but can not 
somebody who is in favor of the bill tell us this: Does not the 
President know, and has he not informed those who are behind 
this bill, just what consolidations of government he proposes to 
bring about in case the power is granted? Can the Senator 
from Illinois give me that information? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I can not reply to the Senator 
with the direct information. I can not give him any informa- 
tion as coming from the President. I can only assure him that 
I have every confidence that any Senator could get that in- 
formation from the President by addressing him and asking 
his views, for, if he has them crystallized already, I can not 
myself see why he would not convey them; but they have not 
been conveyed to me altogether. 

Mr. NORRIS, Is it not the usual course, when such a thing 
as this takes place—when a change of law comes about that the 
President desires—that, through the instrumentality of the com- 


mittee, or a message of the President, or a letter, we can get. 


somewhat in detail, at least, the exact things that he desires 
to do? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it may be appropriate at the 
proper time that information should come. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not this the proper time? 

Mr. LEWIS. I have taken it for granted that Senators 
would acquaint themselves, if they desired, as to any particular 
branch of the Government in which they are interested. I am 
merely giving illustrations of branches which, according to my 
judgment, should be consolidated, or which might be consoli- 
dated, which under this bill could be consolidated, but without 
the bill could not be. But I assure the Senator that I am not 
speaking with any express authority to me to state the par- 
ticular things which are to be consolidated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ought we not to inquire before we pass a bill 
of this magnitude, conveying the very comprehensive powers 
that it does, by which all the branches and bureaus of the 
Government could be absolutely changed or consolidated, just 
what is going to be done if we pass the bill? 

Mr. LEWIS, The inquiry of the Senator is not foreign to the 
subject of our deliberations. It is a very natural one, and I 
have no doubt that if addressed to the source from whence he 
would get his information he would get a reply quite as full as 
he would desire and as full as I could give him or could get 
from anyone to give him. 
` Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think that when a bill of 
this kind comes up each individual Senator ought to see the 
President and endeavor to find out what he proposed to do in 
case the bill is passed? Ought not that information to come 
through the committee? 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator did me the compliment to hear 
the early part of my argument 

Mr. NORRIS. I heard the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. LEWIS. He would have ascertained that my position 
was that this bill had for its purpose to leave the President in a 
position where, if anything arose suddenly that required im- 
mediate action, we gave him authority to act, but that in each 
instance I took it for granted we would be informed before the 
execution of the act. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I heard the Senator's argument to that effect. 
and, while I have great respect for the Senator's opinion, I do 
not agree with him in that conclusion, I agree with him in what 
I believe to be now his later argument—that, for instance, the 
President could not consolidate the Auditor for the War De- 
partment with the Auditor for the Post Office Department unless 
there were a statute giving him that authority. I understood 
the Senator just recently to argue that proposition and to cite 
that as an instance where it was necessary to pass a statute in 
order to have it done. It seems to me, with due respect to the 
Senator, that that is really a contradiction of his broader state- 
ment that in reality this bill is not necessary, because it does not 
convey any new power; that the President already possesses it. 
Of course, if he does possess it, then there is not any real reason 
why we should pass the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator overlooked the fact 
that I pointed out that, according to my view of the matter, 
beeause of the differences on the part of Senators as to the 
power existing it was necessary to pass the bill to make clear 
the power. Now, let me pass on to some of these lists. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LEWIS. On the question of the auditor and the comp- 
troller I assure the Senator I am not interested. The great 
interest the Senator from Missouri manifests in the question 
as to whether they shall be consolidated, I assure him, is not 
to my mind at this time important. I was merely demonstrat- 
ing departments which could not be consolidated, where econo- 
mies could not be effected, where branches could not be lopped 
off and new authority conferred without statutory powers, as a 
reply to the position taken by eminent Senators on the floor 
who sincerely believe that all the power that the President 
could exercise or would exercise in this matter had already been 
conveyed and conferred by the general power that is within him. 
That was all of my argument on that branch. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understand the statement 
made by various Senators, it is that we have already conferred 
upon the President all the power that is necessary in carrying 
on the war, and that this is a war measure, and if any addi- 
tional power can be suggested which would be of assistance in 
carrying on the war they would readily grant it. Now, per- 
sonally, I concede that proposition to begin with, or if I had 
any doubt about it I would waive the doubt in favor of giving 
the President the authority. But it does seem to me that the 
President, or some one here representing the President, ought 
to tell us just what is going to be done; and then it seems to 
me we ought to pass a law. giving that specific authority, rather 
than this blauket authority. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, Mr. President, I appreciate that 
there are differences as to that; and it is because of those differ- 
ences that we have the bill before us, and the debate on the 
part of Senators. 

Now, Mr. President, let me make another suggestion which 
will interest the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves the 
question of the auditors, will he yield to me? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. That matter has been cited not only by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois but by the Senator in charge of this bill, as 
being a place where there ought to be consolidation. The Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill cites it as a prominent example. He 
states that millions of dollars could be saved by the consolida- 
tion, and that six very eminent gentlemen have reported in 
favor of this consolidation. Let me ask the Senator from 
-North Carolina if he thinks the consolidation ought to be merely 
temporary, if it is to effect so marvelous a result? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, as the Senator is asking me 
a question, I should like to answer it. 

Mr. REED. I have not finished stating it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, the whole argument we 
have heard is that there are six wicked auditors Who are squan- 
dering millions of dollars of money, and that their business 
ought to be consolidated and put under one head; and yet, that 
proposition is brought forward in a bill temporary in its char- 
acter; for, observe, I read: 

This act shall remain in force during the continuance of the present 
war and for one year after the termination of the war. 

And I read now the last clause: 

Upon the termination of this act— 


Which will be at the end of the war and one year thereafter— 


all executive or administrative agencies, departments, commissions, 
pureans, offices, or officers 3 ee the same functions, duties, and 
powers as heretofore or as fter by law may be provided, 8 5 


authorization of the Presi N Wa this act to the con notwith- 
standing. 


So that if the evils of which the Senators speak are of the 
character they express, they ought not to be bringing them in 
under the terms of this temporary measure; but they should 
come here with a specific bill proposing a permanent abolition 
of the departments which they claim are so wasteful. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator did 
not understand either my original speech or the speech of my 
friend the distinguished and eloquent Senator from INinois 
who now has the floor. I argued in my speech that there was 
confusion and duplication in every department of the Govern- 
ment; that for a hundred years, according to Mr. Taft, there 
had grown up the most unscientific Government on earth; and 
I illustrated these six auditors as one instance of that, as 
given by Mr. Taft himself and by the Bureau of Efficiency.. 
But anybody who reads the bill knows that this bill will not 
affect the auditers unless it is done for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the war. As the Senator from Illinois says, it will 
take a statute to consolidate them. Therefore, without know- 
ing or pretending to say what power the President wants for 
any specific object, for he does not know himself, he wants 
this general power for fighting the war, and for no other pur- 
pose, and it is limited to fighting the war. He has been able 
to get statutes passed for that purpose. He has sent down 
here recommendations for little popgun bills to go through 
Congress, until we have had to pass seven or eight bills that 
nobody on earth was opposed to; and every day something is 
coming up by which the President, if he had this authority, 
could coordinate and consolidate certain functions without 
having any particular department of the Government in his 
mind. Now, that is the illustration. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from IMi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Now, observe: The Senator in charge of this bill 
tells us that after having talked all this time about the auditors 
in connection with the war, he did not mean to say they were 
important at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. For fighting the war. 

Mr. REED. For fighting the war. So that the only thing 
the Senator has been able to cite in support of a bill which is 
expressly limited to fighting the war is something that has 
nothing to do with fighting the war. Once more illustrating 
what I said in the beginning of this debate, that the Senator, 
after six weeks’ study, had been unable to tell us a “ingle thing 
that ought to be done. 

But again, the Senator has once more indulged in a statement 
which he has often made, and which I think must please him 
very well, because he makes it every time this bill is up—that 
our Government has grown up for a hundred years, and that it 
is full of confusion and duplication, and is the most unscientific 
government on earth, referring, of course, to its business activi- 
ties. Now, the Senator says this bill is brought in here to 
rectify that; and yet, by express language, he limits it to the 
time of this war, and provides that at the end of this war, and 
12 months thereafter, we shall go back to the confusion, we shall 
go baek to the duplication, we shall return to the most unscien- 
tific government on earth. 

I want to indulge in no harsh statement, and I will not; but 
I will say that I am unable to understand the argument of a 
Senator which asserts that our Government is the most unscien- 
tific on earth, and that it is full of confusion and full of dupli- 
cation, and hence that this bill must be passed, and then that 
proposes, in an amendment brought in by the Senator himself 
in the committee, to go back at the end of the war to the old 
confusion and to the old inefficiency. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken 
about my being the author of the bill, but I favor it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, let me reply to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The Senator from Missouri has an aptitude of misapprehend- 
ing a situation when it suits the conspiracy of his logic. This 
bill does not occupy any such position as the eminent Senator's 
premises would convey. The bill does not provide that these 
corrections shall be but for two years. The bill provides that 
the thing done by the Executive order of the President shall be 
but for two years, leaving it later, let us hope, to the ordinary 
patriotism and sense of this body, that if what is done by an 
Executive order under this bill should within the time of the 
war be shown to be just and applicable to peace times, then this 
body, by specific act of legislation, would continue it. 

The provision of the bill is not, as the eminent Senator would 
have us think when he holds it up as having a ridiculous aspect, 
in that the thing itself, if right, is right in peace as well as in 
war, but limited by us to war only. The bill does that thing 
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which the Constitution of the United States permits. What is 
it? The Constitution provides, first, that no appropriation for 
war purposes shall exceed two years; second, Mr. President, 
that the attitude of the President in war matters shall only 
be through war times. All that this bill does is to say that the 
thing which we permit the President to do by Executive order 
shall itself only remain in force as an Executive order within 
that time. 

The Senator seems not to apprehend, but to wholly misappre- 
hend, this measure. Therefore. if at the end of the war it were 
to lapse, and this body, through the precedent that was estab- 
lished, the evidence that was given, desired then in peace times 
to renew it, it is within its privilege. That is all_this bill does. 
It merely conforms to the constitutional clause respecting war 
and appropriations in time of war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator, having, I trust, cor- 
rected his misapprehension. > 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator has not only not cor- 
rected my misapprehension, but I was under no misapprehen- 
sion. In the first place, let me call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that there is no statutory two-year limitation upon this 
bill. This is not an appropriation bill. I suggest that the Sena- 
tor read it. ‘This bill can be made to last until a Congress 
shall repeal it. It can be made as perpetual as any other law of 
the Republic, and its beneficence can be extended to all ages 
and all times, save as a future Congress may repeal it, as Con- 
gress can repeal any other statute. Senators stand here de- 
Claiming that there are certain enormities in government that 
must be wiped out, and that there are certain millions of dol- 
lars that are being wasted that must be saved, and yet they 
bring in a bill which expressly provides— 
that this act shall remain in force d the continuance of the present 
war and for one year after the termination of the war by the proclama- 
tion of the treaty of peace, or at such earlier time during the said year 
as the President may designate. . 

And then the final clause of the bill, I repeat, is: 


Upon the termination of this act all executive or administrative 

agencies, departments, commissions, bureaus, offices, or officers shall 

exercise the same functions, duties, and powers as heretofore or as here- 

after by law may be provided. any authorization of the President under 
twithstanding. 


this act te the contrary no 

So that the Senator surely can not claim that it is proposed 
by this bill to permanently reform the various departments and 
agencies of this Government. The bill is brought forward as a 
war measure pure and simple; and at the end of the war, by 
express provision—not by implication, but by express provi- 
sion—we go back to the exact point where we will be when the 
bill is passed. I do hot see how Senators can dispute that fact, 
which lies upon the surface of the bill, and which is as plain as 
the language of man can make it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have yielded to this contribu- 
tion to my address possibly to improve it so as to attract at- 
tention by what others have said to what I have said in my 
speech. 

But, sir, I desire to say to the eminent Senator from Missouri 
he again is under a misapprehension as to the measure, and I 
am of the opinion that had he not been under a misapprehension 
we would have had his valiant support to the full extent that 
we have had his opposition. The bill provides that these 
changes shall not have any longer effect as changes under the 
Executive order, but there is nothing whatever in the provision 
to prevent this body from continuing the act, as it will be called 
upon to continue many acts which were passed purely for use 
of war, or to amend them. The mere fact that the bill itself 
does not give to the Executive the right to exercise perpetual 
power is to its virtue and not as a vice against it. 

I should like to address one other suggestion to the Senator 
from Georgia as well as te the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
varia, keeping their interest as 1 in mind. Sir, we 
have lately taken the Virgin Islands. They are proceeding to 
administer them. Certain conditions I need not recur to on 
the floor have transpired concerning them. Would the Senator 
from Missouri now quickly merge the duties of the Insular Com- 
mission and assume to administer the Virgin Islands with the 
War Department or the Department of State without a statute 
authorizing the President to do it? We created here, in my judg- 
ment, through the wise policy of a previous administration, an 
insular department to separate it from the conditions which 
then existed and were burdensome. That now has assumed to 
administer it. Let me say, and I am anxious not to wander 
within the privilege of the floor, Mr. President, anxious to 
administer at this thne within the full meaning of the law 
that vested this control in the insular possessions, we find 
suddenly a form of war administration put upon the Insular 
Commission because of the situation of these islands by a con- 
dition the public papers and other information suggest at once 


to your minds, that I need not at this time allude .to—the 
situation confused because of want of power in the insular de- 
partment that is necessary to properly administer the present 
complication, but which only a war department has by law. 

No one can deny that if by Executive order now in five min- 
utes you could place the needed functions in the hands of the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of State that it would not be 
done. Mr. President, it can not be done. The Insular Commis- 
sion has powers which can not be merged into those of the Sec- 
retary of War or the Secretary of State for even war uses with- 
out a statute repealing the powers that are now in the hands 
exercised by the commission. 

Mr. REED. What power does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. LEWIS. The commission, by the administration of these 
islands, has the power vested in them to administer them, and 
now are they to be denied by statute if it is desired to vest them 
in the Secretary of State for certain diplomatic reasons? The 
Senator will I am sure say that I am now right, that I want to 
do it by statute. 

Mr. REED. What power does the Senator refer to? What 
the Senator refers to I am unable to determine. 

Mr. LEWIS. I took it for granted that the Senator is ac- 
quainted with the bill and likewise that he is acquainted with 
the powers and duties of the Secretary of War, and that he is 
equally acquainted with the duties and powers of the Secretary 
of State. Those are the powers to which I refer. 

Mr. REED. What is the trouble? What is it about? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is equally advised, as I am. of the 
trouble which surrounds this Government just now. It is that 
main trouble we are now seeking to meet and the troubles that 
have come one by one. 

Mr. REED. What is it the Senator wants to do? 

Mr. LEWIS. It is immaterial what this Senator wants to do 
or what another wants to have done. 

Mr. REED. What is that thing? That is what I wanted to 


get. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator can get his information from such 
source as expects to exercise the authority. 

Mr. REED. That is the most illuminating remark I have 
heard the Senator make. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS. I must admit that there is that in the Senator's 
speech which discloses to all need of illumination. The emi- 
nent Senator from Missouri should be grateful to any source 
from whence it comes, [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to continue this debate. I want 
to invite the attention of the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Iowa. I should 
like to have the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samira] apprised 
of the fact that I now touch on that subject. Much is said about 
the Federal Reserve Board, and much has been said about the 
Federal Trade Commission, as though these were sacred things 
not to be profaned by supervision. What sanctity in govern- 
ment has established these boards and their right of sovereign 
existence? Where is any superlative wisdom on the part of 
those exercising and executing these duties, which should be for 
the benefit of this Nation? Now, as to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, where is any vested right of office on the part of any 
man who is a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
Where is any sacred privilege on the part of any man who is a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board or an equal sanctity upon 
the part of a member of the Federal Trade Commission to re- 
main in office or to be exempt from revision of duties? I answer 
the Senator I do not know what is in the mind of the President. 
I do not know what will be done under the law in detail, but I 
Say to the Senator, and you can draw any deduction from what 
I am now saying, that if I were in control of the Government I 
would on to-morrow abolish the board known as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I would abolish the board known as the 
Federal Trade Commission. I would abolish the board known 
as the Federal Reserve Board. I would for coordination and 
economy constitute one general board of finance and transporta- 
tion, a number of which would be expert in banking and finance, 
a number of which, as business men, would be expert in business, 
a number of which would be expert in railroads. This consti- 
tuted, concentrated, consolidated board of finance and transpor- 
tation would be the agency to transact all the matters now done 
by all the boards I mention. I would have a part of the board 
treat the subject in which it was skilled, another part of the 
board treating the subject in which it was skilled, and I, sir, 
would continue that system. I would not continue these various 
boards as they now exist. There are too many of these boards, 
and they have created what this country feels are too many 
official boarders upon the Government. 

For myself, sir, without knowing what shall be done under the 
act, I say to the Senate that if it does allow that form of consoli- 
dation for the purpose of the war financing and railroading, while 
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the railroads are being controlled by the Government, it should 
all be done through one single board, under one single influence, 
exercised by one single agency. 

At the same time I favor the control of business by the same 
agency necessary to be controlled in order to control the war, 
and by the same agency I would have finance, transportation, 
and trade go along with each other, concentrated and consoli- 
dated harmoniously, instead of being conducted by different 
boards conflicting with each other and contesting in jurisdic- 
tion in the work of each ether either out of pride of power or 
jealousy of personnel. . 

Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. WADSWORTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mi- 
nóis yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator from New York will permit 
me, the Senator from Iowa has risen first, and I yield to him, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There may be very much merit in the sug- 
gestion just made by the Senator from Illinois, and if it were 
proposed Congress might adopt that plan. I only rose to ask 
the Senator from IIlinois whether, in his opinion, this bill con- 
fers upon the President authority to create any such board as 
he has described of distinguished financiers and skilled men 
in the transportation service? 

Mr. LEWIS. My reply to the Senator is that this bill does 
permit the President of the United States, as I read the bill, to 
establish the board as an agency, then to take certain mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, certain members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, certain members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, using the men who have just been 
named as constituting the main board, and concentrate all their 
efforts in one. That would be the coordination and utilization 
of the agencies of the Government as premitted in the bill. 
Such is my reply to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Illinois has mis- 
apprehended the bill as fully as he believed the Senator from 
Missouri had misapprehended it. I do not find in the bill any 
nuthority to create any such board. The President can take an 
agency or a commission or an officer existing now under the 
laws of the United States and transfer to that office, that 
agency, that commission the power which he desires that it may 
use, ; 

Mr. LEWIS. By using the word “ board” I might have caused 
the Senate to feel that I meant to create an original tribunal 
merely called a board. I used that word before because we have 
been using it in connection with what we have called the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Trade Commission, Of course, I 
mean an agency, born of the consolidation, by any name. I 
invite the Senator’s attention now to section 1, lines 9 and 10. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. In just a moment. One says where the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief of the land and naval forces is 
authorized “to make such redistribution of functions among 
executive agencies as he may deem necessary, including any 
functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law conferred upon 
any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or 
officer.” I yield. to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to 
thé report of the committee, which perhaps answers the question 
of the Senator from Iowa with reference to this particular bill. 
As originally introduced the bill probably would have given 
such authority and power as the Senator from Iowa suggests, 
and the Senator from Illinois may have that in mind, but if the 
Senator will look at page 3, beginning with line 4, he will see 
that the committee has reported the following language to be 
stricken from the bill as it was originally introduced, to wit: 

And to employ by Executive order any additional agency or agencies 
and to vest therein the performance of such functions as he may deem 
appropriate. 

That provision in the original bill, if the report of the com- 
mittee is adopted, would be eliminated, and it would be under 
that provision, I think, that the authority would be found to 
do what has been suggested by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very much opposed to the provision in 
its present form for reasons which I shall give the Senate before 
the debate concludes. I did not suppose, however, that it con- 
tained the power which has just been claimed by the Senator 
from Illinois. If it does it is infinitely more dangerous and 
menacing and indefensible than I supposed it to be. I shall 
not, however, characterize the bill as I would characterize it if 
I thought it contained any such power as the Senator has now 
suggested. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to express my full agree- 
ment with the Senator from Illinois as to the meaning of this 


bill. The language at the close of the section that was stricken 
out as originally drawn reads— 
and to employ by Executive order any additional agency or agencies 
. 8 7 therein the performance of such functions as he may deem 
That was the original draft, and it was just as broad as lan- 
guage could make it. The committee struck that out and put 
other language in which in practical effect accomplishes pre- 
cisely the same result. Let me read it. Section 2 was amended 
so as to provide— 


That in carrying out the purposes of thi — 
Lat Herder yng purposes of this act the President is au 


A new word— 
to utilize, coorflinate, 
commissions, 3 . on . Ge ion 

Mr. President, under the Council of National Defense there 
were innumerable executive and administrative agencies. Under 
the food and fuel act and under the alien enemy act the Presi- 
dent was given the right to create and has created innumerable 
agencies. Any of the agencies put into any of these places may 
be taken by the President and put into a board, as this bill is 
drawn. In practical effect it gives a free hand to create an 
agency under the existing laws and to transfer to them any of 
the powers covered by the bill. It practically goes back, in my 
opinion, to the bill as it was first written. 

I do not always agree with the Senator from Illinois, but I 
enjoy the privilege of agreeing with his construction of the bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. I regret to hear that my eminent friend from 
Georgia does not always agree with me, and thus is wrong at 
any time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish the Senator was always right. 

Mr. LEWIS. I regret that at any other time I may have been 
thought wrong by the Senator, Now, sir, looking at the legal 
conclusion, we are discussing now what, under the bill, could 
be done. Senators have inveighed against my position. My 
eminent friend from Missouri and others have done so. I have 
now pointed out specifically a thing in which I am greatly in- 
terested, Having watched the movements of our Government, I 
have pointed out the particular thing that ought to be done 
which, in my judgment, also would point to a success that the 
bill would bring if in the conduct of the war, the administration 
of the Government, the President feels that such would be neces- 
sary to win the war or accomplish any object in the war. I 
hold that under the bill these things that I pointed out could be 
done, and I appeal to Senators opposing the bill, and I propound 
this interrogatory, Could they be done without a statute? The 
answer must be, they could not. Could these powers be taken 
from these respective boards and centralized in a single body, 
though made up of the membership of the same men of the old 
boards, without the statute now before the Senate for considera- 
tion or a similar one being enacted? The reply would have to 
be that they could not. Therefore a statute would be required 
m ee it effective. The answer must be some statute of this 

nd. 

Mr. President, I have concluded the particular details. If 
I have others, I shall not burden the Senate with them, I have 
allowed myself to be interrupted at length, and I state in the 
form of “ exhibits” to the evidence that may point to particular 
proof to sustain certain conclusions I have drawn from the bill. 

Now, I want to say to Senators, I have no more knowledge 
than the most uninformed Senator of what particular thing is 
in the mind of the Executive as to what he would do under the 
bill, nor of his advisors, speaking of the Cabinet as such, I 
have heard no more than you have heard. I am advised, how- 
ever, from different branches and different sources of the need 
of changes. In what spirit and in what way those changes 
will be affected, I am compelled to leave to the Executive him- 
self. For myself, I will not anticipate how he will make them, 
when he will make them, or where he will make them; but T 
will assume that the impeachment you have made as to the 
present system is well founded, that the wrongs shonld be 
remedied, and that this bill will remedy them, and therefore the 
bill should pass. 

Mr. President, what is the opposition to the bill? It takes 
two forms. One that it is unconstitutional to exercise such 
authority; the other that it is a usurpation of executive powers 
to indulge in and enjoy it. What ancient echoes! How long 
have we heard them! On the part of any President to do any- 
thing in any emergency he has been confronted with the cry 
“unconstitutional,” or with the alarm of “usurpation of 
power.” 

Mr. President, a man has but to recall the history of the land 
to realize how these things are but a repetition; how Andrew 
Jackson was held up to excoriations on the floor of the Senate 
when he sought an Executive order for the general concentra- 
tion of the departments, for the utilization of the officers then 
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in power, for the cutting off of those things that were useless, 
that grew out of the land as excresences, 

Does any Senator have a need of information as to what is 
called the Crawford Act of that time, an act that had been gotten 
through by Crawford, of Georgia, that had for its purpose that 
a man should occupy office only for the full term, until the end 
of his term? 

When Jackson sought to remedy that by putting out men 
who were inefficient, without regard to whether the term had 
expired or not, in a bill similar to the one before us, and from 
a part of which it appears the committee has copied the 
phraseology, he was arraigned as having for his intent the 
“usurpation of power” and drawing to himseif the strength 
to utilize the muniments of government for some private wel- 
fare that none could see, but all could accuse. 

When Lincoln issued his emancipation proclamation, then 
without regard to the justice and equity and humanity of it, 
how many learned intellects there were in the country who 
called attention that he was striking property down by an 
Executive order, and not by legislation, granting that, even if 
it were right, it should be done by Congress, We heard that 
from both branches of the contention, as we now remember 
history, 

Shall the eminent junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] fail to recall that when Theodore Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, found it necessary, in order to meet 
certuin unwonted conditions, to “take the Panama Canal,” to 
use his own language, how upon every forum he, too, was made 
the object of condemnation upon the ground of “ usurpation,” 
“unconstitutional”? Yet there is not a man to-day, of any 
political party, consulting the emotions of his heart, the infor- 
mation of his brain, and the conditions of his country, who 
will not applaud the courage that dared step over the bounds 
of legislative prohibition and seize the situation as he found 
it in order to protect his land at an hour when war from the 
East brooded like a black cloud fraught with storm over the 
houses of the Nation; and yet he, too, heard “usurper”; he 
heard “ unconstitutional” hurled at him. 

Has it come to the point that every time we assume to do 
anything that the emergency requires and wisdom and patriot- 
ism dictate we are ever to be confronted with suggestions, 
born of technical construction and pride of opinion, how to de- 
fent it, never how to accomplish it? 

I think I catch the temper of the American public, and I 
warn this body, if I may be so bold as to use thé language, that 
the American public will not be patient with those who ever 
seek a reason to prevent the Executive from carrying out the 
will that he feels it is necessary to enforce in this trying hour, 
when he, as Commander in Chief, should have the right and 
privilege. The country has put Woodrow Wilson in command; 
he is the Commander in Chief. The war has been declared by a 
joint resolution passed by the people through the voice of their 
representatives; the power has been placed in him to conduct 
the war; he asks it of this body to give him assistance, and, in 
giving him assistance, he indicates with clearness some of the 
things which he asks at your hands. 

The joint resotution declaring war provides: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States and 
the resources of the Government to carry on war against the Imperial 
German Government. 

I call the Senate to remember that Woodrow Wilson will be 
President for three years. Nothing but death can prevent that— 
and God is good to America, President Wilson will command 
this war. He will take responsibility and will not allow any 
agency to deprive him of the necessary authority to win this 
fight. I warn you that neither for political opportunity nor 
for personal advantage of any man will the opponents of un- 
limited authority to the Commander in Chief be permitted by 
the people to succeed. 

The people want this war won. The country wants the Ger- 
mans beat back—that they may not beat America down. Any 
man who now is against the war is against America, and any 
man who is against any measure that the President demands as 
necessary to win the war is against the President. 

The people of the United States will not be patient with 
obstruction rolled in the road labeled “ Constitution,” or of the 
call summoning opposition in the ancient ery, “ Beware of usur- 
pation of power.” The country gave Wilson the power in the 
declaration of war, and demands of Congress to throw off its 
bridle and bit. 

When we ask here for these resources, that he may utilize 
the necessary power, distinguished Senators find a reason for 
opposing. the request. They may be right in theory; the con- 
struction of the law they adopt may be correct as construction 


by rule long prevailing in peace time; in principle of constitu- 
tional construction it may not be sustained by precedents; but, 
Mr. President, this is not the hour when the Nation will tol- 
erate obstruction from refined minds or for mere analytical 
deductions or the indulgence of constitutional disquisitions, 


because it may be their opportunity to revel in them. They 
must confront the fact that that man anywhere who opposes 
the war, opposes his country, and the man who opposes the 
methods the President asks for conducting the war, opposes 
the President. There is no way he can escape the condemna- 
tion. Merely that he finds an excuse for doing it in constitu- 
tional argument nor will the assertion of conscientious oppo- 
sition justify it. The test of patriotism is not yielding up a 
view which you regard to be wrong. The test of patriotism 
on the part of ability and sagacity is to yield up that which 
you feel is right, if to do so would produce a greater result, 
than to exert and insist upon your own conception or execu- 
tion. Sirs, it is because of that, I respectfully urge, that these 
objections by eminent Senators to this measure do violence 
to the purposes for which we sit here. That they obstruct 
where they should have advanced. They defeat where they 
should succeed. They dishonor where they should ennoble. 
They proceed upon grounds of delicate and technical character 
that can not be justified in the plain mind of the plain citizen 
who is requiring of Congress now haste that it may give quick 
victory, and not continue this slow, drawn effusion of intellec- 
tual vaticination to gratify themselves in economic, polemic, 
or political perversity. 

Contemplate what this Nation has done with the clumsy and 
embarrassing machinery that was transmitted to the present 
administration. A Nation at peace, crystallized in its convic- 
tions that war could never be put upon America and that there 
would never be a necessity to prepare for any conflict from 
without. Still, within one year this indomitable America put 
an Army in the field exceeding in numbers and equipment that 
which any free country ever produced in the same length of 
time since history was recorded. It brought its Navy from 
the fourth rate to the second class of the world, and in trans- 
porting soldiers to foreign fields across turbulent and assailed 
seas lost not one sailor of a ship patrolled by the American 
Navy. It supplied in foods and necessities three nations of the 
earth, to an extent and character exceeding that which had 
ever contributed in the same length of time from any sources 
Christ fed the famished with the loaves and fishes upon the 
Sea of Galilee. It expended in money for its own defense and 
the uses of its allies in conflict, a sum of money passing into 
the billions of dollars—exceeding in amount that which was 
ever contributed in the same length of time from any sources 
for any purposes under any circumstances in the recorded his- 
tory of time. 

Let it be remembered that the United States, far removed 
from conflict, educated to peace, deluded in the belief that 
isolation meant security and a law-abiding nation meant tran- 
quillity as against the world, suddenly transformed itself, 
through the necessities of the defense of its life against assault, 
and within one year's time equipped and set afoot and marching 
on its way to the salvation of America men, money, and equip- 
ment the equal of that which any country at war, resting on 
arms, awaiting bugle eall to war, educated in 100 years of yearly 
conflict in some quarter of the globe, had done in three years. 

Without entering into scheduled detail, let us contemplate 
Ameriea’s self-imposed soul's transformation: 

She reversed the currents of her life for a generation. She 
had wooed her blood to flow as tranquil streams of peace. In 
an hour she had beaten them into foaming gushes of war. She 
had luxuriated as a prodigal in indulgence to every desire and 
reveled in every extravagance. In a day she became the meek 
convert to economy and the obedient disciple of frugal saving. 
From a nation of a life limited to the consideration of her own 
Republic she became the anxious guardian of the needs of the 
world. From a citizenship that concerned itself only with 
activities and welfare of her own States, she expanded as con- 
servator and defender of the rights of man in every land. From 
a nation whose only object was self-preservation, she trans- 
formed into a mother of justice to man; a guardian of liberty 
to nations; then resolved her existence into a pledge to ali 
civilization for the rights of the weak and the deliverance of 
the oppressed. 

In all time there has been no such record of sacrifice of 
interests, of yielding up of comfort, of giving of the wealth, 
and the deliverance of children even unto death for the salva- 
tion of the world to enjoyment of liberty and its preservation 
upon the principles of Christianity. 

I know the sincerity of every Senator opposing this bill, but 
i warn you, Senators; I call your attention that if this bill 
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does not pass, Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber, 
some of them, and Senators on this side of the Chamber, some 
of them, will be found in different parts of this country im- 
peaching the administration for the clumsy manner in which it 
is conducting the affairs of the Republic, its failure to coordi- 
nate its branches, and its omission to centralize its powers; 
its extravagant methods of execution; its want of executive 
ability; and its failure before the world. Mr. President, I can 
not be patient longer with the discussion or condone the rea- 
sons offered as excuse for the delay in passing the bill. I wili 
not indorse opposition to a measure in time of war that might 
only be justified because of some conditions in time of peace. 

This measure is brought here, and you are presented by the 
President himself with the argument for the necessity of it. 
He has tendered it and asks you to give him the use of it. He 
must have some reasons for it. Surely you will grant him that 
his reasons are not lawless. He has no private purpose to 
serve; he has no political object to benefit. He must have a 
purpose which you will trust to your Commander in Chief, or 
he is not worthy of his seat and should be toppled from it by 
your impeachment. 

I charge no man with insincerity; I recognize the purpose of 
every man in his opposition; but I do say here that when 1 
view this measure and contemplate what I feel to be the 
object of it, to benefit this country and help the victory that 
the hearts of our people pray for, I say that those who oppose 
it may take their satisfaction in nice disquisitions of law, in 
the conceit of analyses upon constitutional authority, and in 
the indulgence of pride of opinion; but in doing so these Sena- 
tors serve the Philistines. 

“As for me and my house, we serve the Lord.” 

Remove the obstructions. Let this bill pass. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the discussion this after- 
noon has been very interesting. The versatility and variety of 
information has enabled Senators to plant themselves on the 
eircumference of universality and take a crack at creation; they 
have discussed every subject, from a pebble to the stars. but, 
fortunately for the Senate, they have done so learnedly. I shall 
only engage the attention of the Senate for a very few moments; 
I shall content myself in stating in a few words what I think of 
this bill, and then I shall permit the Senate to proceed with its 
further consideration. 

Mr. President, there are many of the powers of autocracy em- 
bodied in the pending bill, powers which may be necessary for 
the successful or proper conduct of the war. I am impressed, 
however, by the fact that the powers sought to be conferred by 
this bill, so far as my reading of American history goes, are 
powers that were never exercised by the Chief Executive of this 
Republic in any of the great emergencies which mark its glorious 


One of the disquieting signs of the times is the avaricious 
reaching out for power by every department of the executive and 
administrative branches of this Government. If the Congress 
had not already gone so far in the delegation of these unusual 
powers I would hesitate long before giving my vote or quietly 
acquiescing in the adoption of this measure. I still have hope 
that before it reaches a final vote upon its passage it may be 
shorn of some of the powers which I do not think necessary 
to vest in the President in order that he may perform properly 
the functions of his great place and meet the requirements of 
the terrific situation that confronts us. 

The transference to the executive department of the Govern- 
ment of so many functions which belong to other departments 
has well-nigh changed this Republic, in fact it has, into an 
autocracy, and I am persuaded to believe that this additional 
power will not add to our difficulties in the reorganization and 
rehabilitation of the Republic after the war is over. So, view- 
ing it from this standpoint and in this light I expect to vote for 
the measure. 

I realize further, Mr. President, that the real purpose of this bill 
is to permit, with legislative approval, the Chief Executive to do 
many things that were suggested by the honorable Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] some weeks ago that ought to be 
done, and in the doing of these things to deny to the honorable 
Senator credit for the suggestion. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a moment while I give the reason for voting this 
afternoon for the report of the conference committee, about 
which a great deal has been said, some of which I think was 
unnecessarily acrimonious, I want to say a word in behalf of 
that class of our people who in time of war bear the brunt of the 
conflict and in time of peace, by their patient toil, produce the 
stuff to feed and clothe the world. To paraphrase the language 
of another— 


“ Bowed by the burden of taxation, he leans upon his hoe and 
gazes upon the ground, the tragedy of injustice written in 
the wrinkles on his face and on his back the burden of the 
world.” 

Mr. President, nothing should be left undone by this body 
calculated to strengthen American arms and promote the inter- 
ests of our cause in this death grapple of the nations. If neces- 
sary to call to the service of the Nation every man, woman, 
and child beneath the flag for the success of our undertaking, 
I, when convinced of that fact, am willing and shall vote for such 
a measure. In time of war everything the citizen owns belongs 
to his country if his country needs it—even his life. No man 
will go further or do more in proportion to his ability than I 
will in that direction. But, Mr. President, I want this great 
force handled and disposed with an impartial hand. I want 
the same rule, the same measure, used in measuring the duty 
of capital that is employed in measuring the obligations of 
labor. I would not exempt either from the pressing obligations 
of the hour. There is a duty to be performed by the man who 
reaps as well as the man who sows, the man who plans as 
well as the man who executes. If there is an evil anywhere 
in our system, let us correct that evil by extirpating the root, 
removing the cause. The problems before us appear almost 
insoluble. The cause of our country certainly is a righteous 
cause; and if it is a righteous cause it is the cause of the 
people, and to win it must have the moral support of all the 
people. A war to make the world safe for democracy must 
be waged by the people, and the people must be fired and en- 
thused by the spirit, the genius, and purpose of democracy. 
And that fact can not be too well understood by the servants of 
the people who compose the Congress of the United States. You 
ean not erect an enduring structure upon a mere temporary 
foundation, nor can you build a lasting democracy upon expedi- 
ent or imperialistic principles and policies. The lasting ele- 
ment in government is the inherent principle of moral law, and 
its foundation must rest upon justice. Justice is the one ever- 
lasting quality in the governmental fabric. “The moral law is 
written on the tablets of eternity. For every false word or un- 
righteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or vanity, 
the price has to be paid at last,” says Froude; and that is true 
in time of war as well as in times of peace. 

Mr. President, I never see a man in these terrible times 
scheming to make money out of this war or shirking responsi- 
bility when blood is flowing from the veins of our precious boys 
in the trenches of France like the waters of Niagara, when the 
cries frem broken-hearted mothers, bereaved wives, and or- 
phaned children fill the circumambient air—I never see such 
a creature without a feeling of contempt, mingled with a pro- 
found sense of commiseration. It is useless to grow angry and 
denounce furiously such a person, because it does no good, nor 
will extreme punishment avail anything. Such perfidy can be 
accounted for only upon the theory that the man does not know 
the consequences of his own acts. It betokens a moral obliquity 
for which doubtless the foolish creature is in part only respon- 
sible. “ Father, forgive them; they know not what they do.” 

I am in favor of doing the thing needful to win this war. If 
necessary to conscript labor, we will conscript it; but do not 
let us conscript labor until we first conscript the dollars of 
the rich and every other useful member of society. I believe 
to the greed and cupidity of the capitalistic element of this 
country is due in a large measure the thoughtlessness, indif- 
ference, and selfishness manifested by labor in some of the 
industries of this country. These laboring men are only follow- 
ing the example set by the plutocratic elements who conceal 
their cupidity by wrapping themselves in the American flag and, 
like the pharisees of old, stand on the ‘street carner and in the 
churches and proclaim their exalted virtues. 

At this point I want to call attention to a suggestion made 
by Mr. Denman, formerly chairman of the Shipping Board, in 
testifying before the Commerce Committee, which has my most 
cordial and unqualified approval. He says, speaking of this 
Hog Island infamy: 

What should really have been done there, if I may hazard the sug: 
gestion, is this: Those gentlemen in New York should have said to 
the Shi ping Board. Wh ou not form a $2,000 corporation and 
accept from us these five or six men at $1 a year?” f capital is 
going to justify the $l-a-year system, why, when we had a great con- 
structive enterprise for the Government to carry through, could they 
not have said to us, Take these men ? 

Then we could have gone to labor and we could have said, “ Now, 
the fellows on top with the money are contributing their bit. Do 
not press us all the time for increased wages; do not strike; do not 


stop your work; but come in and play the game along, because this 
is not the time to try to get as much as the other fellow is getting.” 


y do 


If we could only put our finger on one place in this country where 
that had been done, it would simplify the labor problem enormously. 
But these men started in at 10 per cent— 
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These patriots for pelf!— 

These men started in at 10 per cent, and they got one administrator 
to figure 6 per cent, and they cir ols all the way down the line, until 
they are now getting what must be a very liberal compensation; and 
in the process of doing it 5 done exactly, in the way of delay- 
ing ee what it is complained that the labor men are doing in the 
way of elaying things to get their bit. y 

In this connection, Mr. President, I want to call the Senate's 
attention to the fact that when the Government came to deal 
with capital in the matter of conducting the war, in my judg- 
ment, an unwarranted generosity has been shown capital. The 
railroads which the Government has taken over in order to aid 
the Government to more successfully conduct our campaign 
against Germany are now enjoying probably the most profitable 
period in the history of the railroad business in America. The 
price which the American people are paying for the use of these 
roads is the average profits for the three years next preceding 
June, 1917, which I am told were the fattest years in the railroad 
business. There is no justice in that. There is no fairness in 
it. Practically every other interest, every citizen, is making a 
sacrifice, and I can see no reason why this especial privilege or 
advantage should be extended to the railroads. There is noth- 
ing sacred in railroad bonds which entitles them to special 
favors in this hour of our national distress. Every dollar un- 
justly taken from the National Treasury for the excessive pay 
of the railroads for service rendered during this war enhances 
the debt which posterity must pay and increases the burden 
which must be borne by the generations that follow us. It adds 
just that much to the enormous load which so heavily rests upon 
the aching stoop of the already tired and overburdened toilers 
and their children. 

But that is not all. During our investigation of the cause of 
the shortage of sugar and coal it was developed that the sugar 
refiners were awarded the same profits for refining sugar that 
they enjoyed in peace times. When I asked the distinguished 
witness before the committee why that special favor was ex- 
tended to the wealthy and prosperous refiners his answer was 
that “corporations would not play the game unless they are 
given dividends.” 

Ah, Mr, President, it is a sad and lamentable state of things 
when we have to buy the rich men or corporations of this 
country to perform their duty to their country in a great emer- 
gency like the present. And when we came to levy taxes with 
which to meet the expenses of this war Congress refused to tax 
the excess war profits as much as 50 per cent. Men have 
grown fabulously rich out of the opportunities afforded by this 
war, and yet they are going to be permitted to retain those 
riches while the burden of taxation will be borne by the chil- 
dren of toilers yet unborn! Mr. President, it is all wrong. It is 
not giving the toilers of this country a square deal. 

When you consider all of these things and take into account 
human nature as it has been since the days of the Pharaohs, 
all down through the ages to the present time, and as it will 
continue to the end, you will understand why the selfishness of 
man asserts itself as it has been manifested by some of the 
laboring people in the great shipbuilding enterprises of this 
country. 

If the man of capital at the beginning of this war had 
brought his plethoric purse and thrown it down upon the altar 
of his country and said, Take it and use it. It is yours. For 
the good of our Nation, not only do I consecrate my money but 
I give my time and all to the service of the Stars and Stripes“ 
if the men of large means had manifested that altruistic, patri- 
otic spirit that ought to animate the breast of every devoted 
American citizen there never would have been a word of pro- 
test, complaint, or question uttered by the great masses of 
laboring men and women in this Republic. 

In the words of Edwin Markham— 

Fer all of your days prepare, 
And meet them ever alike: 

When you are the anvil, bear; 
When you are the hammer, strike! 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I would not address the Sen- 
ate at this late hour of the day on this bill if it were not for 
the fact that I have made arrangements to be absent to-morrow, 
to visit some Arizona boys in the National Army at one of the 
near-by camps. That is my apology for consuming time this 
late in the afternoon. 

Following the precedent set by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewts], who preceded me, I will ask unanimous 
consent to have incorporated in the Record at the beginning of 
my remarks a copy of the bill under consideration, Senate bill 
8771, the so-called Overman bill. I should like to ask that it be 
included in the Recorp as reported by the committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kina in the chair). With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 
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The bill, as reported from the Committee on the Judiciary, is 
as follows: 


A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate 
executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in 
ne 9 of economy and the more efficient concentration of the 

vernment. 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the national security and defense, for 
the successful prosecution of the war, for the support and maintenance 
of the Army and Navy, for the better utilization of resources and in- 
dustries, and for the more effective exercise and more efficient adminis- 


tration by the President of his powers as Commander in Chief of the: 


land and naval forces, the President is hereby authorized to make 
such redistribution of functions among executive agencies as he may 
deem necessary, including any functions, duties, and powers hitherto 
by law conferred upon any executive department, commission, bureau, 
agency office, or officer, in such manner as in his judgment shall seem 
best fitted to carry out the pu es of this act, and to this end is 
authorized to make such regulations and to issue such orders as he 
may deem necessary, which regulations and orders shall be in writing 
and shall be filed with the head of the department affected and con- 
stitute a public record: Provided, That this act shall remain in force 
during the continuance of the present war and for one year after the 
termination of the war by the proclamation of the treaty of peace, 
or at such earlier time during the said year as the President may 
designate: Provided further, That the termination of this act shall not 
affect 255 act done or any right or obligation accruing or accrued pur- 
suant to this act and during the time that this act is in force: Provided 
feriae That the authority by this act granted shall be exercised only 
n matters relating to the conduct of the present war. 

Sec. 2. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President 
is authorized to utilize, coordinate. or consolidate any executive or 
administrative commissions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now 
existing by law, to transfer any duties or 1 from one existing 
department, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another, 
to transfer the personnel thereof or any part of it either by detail or 
assignment, together with the whole or any part of the records and 
public property belonging thereto. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, any moneys heretofore and hereafter appropriated for the use of 
any executive d rtment, commission, bureau, agency, office, or officer 
shall be expended only for the N for which it was sppropriated 

frection of such other agency as may be directed by the 
President hereunder to perform and execute said function. 

Sec. 4. That should the President, in redistributing the functions 
among the executive agencies as provided in this act, conclude that 
any bureau should be abolished and it or their duties and functions 
conferred upon some other department or bureau or eliminated entirely, 


he shall report his conclusions to Congress with such recommenda- 


tions as he may deem proper. 

Sec. 5. That all laws or parts of laws conflicting with the pro- 
visions of this act are to the extent of such conflict suspended while 
this act is in force. r 

Upon the termination of this act all executive or administrative 
agencies, departments, commissions, bureaus, offices, or officers shall 
exercise the same functions, duties, and powers as heretofore or as 
hereafter by law may be provided, any authorization of the President 
under this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. ASHURST. The distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lewis] is one to whom we all listen with pleasure, and 
to whom we send out a Macedonian cry for help when we are 
eandidates for office. We are glad to hear his voice upon the 
hustings urging that we be returned in election time, and I am 
pleased that so many Senators listened to him this afternoon. 
Those upon our side of the Chamber who attempt to confuse 
him by whispering here and there, in order to divert his atten- 
tion, will not divert his attention nor his mind from the subject 
upon which he is talking; and those who willfully seek to divert 
him will be the first to call for his assistance. [Reading:] 

A vse making war is never an agreeable sight, for it is not 
in its normal line of life. And those who sneer or jeer because it does 
not play the game as well as might be pay an unconscious compliment 
to the merits of free institutions. It takes time to accustom men to 
the short, hard words of command and to the surrender of personal 
judgment. It is not easy either for a nation to turn its back upon 
the conception of a world where justice works out its ends by quiet 
processes and in its stead come to the stern belief that the ultimate 
court is a battle fleld. So if there is wrenching and side slipping and 
corfusion, there should be no surprise. The surprise to me has been 
with what comparative ease the transition has been made and how 
much unconscious preparation for the new work has been already made. 

Perusing this afternoon a copy of the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, my mind caught that paragraph. It 
states the handicap under which our Government labors. It 
states so well the difficulties which we have to meet and sets 
down in such terse, luminous, and dignified language what we 
must do that I thought it ought to be read. It is an excerpt 
from the annual report of the Secretary of the Interior for the 
year 1917. 

The Constitution of the United States specifically empowers 
the Congress to declare war, and it prohibits such powers to the 
States. Quite distinct from the reasons and the circumstances 
under which war may be declared, the President, upon such 
declaration, instantly becomes the directing figure in the contest. 
This is for the reason that the Constitution makes him Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy as well as of the militia 
when called into the service of the United States. Article II, 
section 2, of the Constitution of the United States provides as 
follows: 
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The President shall be the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States when 
called into the service of the United States. * 

Under the narrowest and most restricted interpretation, to be 
Commander in Chief means a vast deal. 

Such power, however, does not mean power to create armies 
or navies or power to raise funds for war purposes, for these 
are duties and prerogatives of Congress; but after the men, 

_ money. munitions, and ships are supplied, the President becomes 
commander in all that the word implies. He has full power to 
appoint or remove commanders on land and sea, to station and 
direct the movement of troops, to plan and direct campaigns, to 
devise any and all measures to overcome the enemy, to dictate 
matters that may mean life or death for both soldlery and 
civilians, A clear expression of the difference in the functions 
and duties of Congress and of the President in the matter of 
conducting à war is stated by the Supreme Court of the United 
State in Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall., 139), to wit: 
armies but qe asctask wee ak kad Lera E toe Gener to previ te 

carring an the war. This power necessarily extends to a 
2 essential to the prosecution of war with vigor and success, 
except such as interferes the command of the forces and the con- 
duct of reg mg ior d That power and duty belong to the President as 
Commander 

When Fort Sumter was fired on, in April, 1861, under cir- 
cumstances which could mean nothing less than war, some 
Presidents might have called Congress into extraordinary ses- 
sion, and the critical posture of affairs at that time seemed 
to demand an extra session of Congress; but President Lincoln 
chose a wiser course. He knew that in both Houses there would 
be strong differences of opinion; he knew that valuable time 
would be lost In fruitless and useless debate. He therefore 
dealt with the situation in the strong and direct way and post- 
poned the calling of Congress for some weeks, placing the date 
of assembling of Congress as late as the 4th of July that year. 

Meanwhile the President set about raising an army. After 
the fall of Fert Sumter he issued a proclamation calling for 
75,000 State militia to be mustered into the national service for 
a period of three months. 

The suppression of insurrection being one of the purposes for 
which the President may call out the militia, such action was 
taken. The President promptly decided, however, to take ad- 
vantage of the outburst of feeling to make a further increase 
of the armed forces of the Nation; hence, by proclamation, on 
May 2, he called for 42.034 volunteers to serve three years, and 
thus ordered substantial increases of both the Army and Navy. 
These acts were hotly denounced as clearly contrary to the let- 
ter of the Constitution, which lays upon Congress the duty of 
determining how many and what kind of national troops shall 
be raised. 

those troublous and turbulent weeks the President 
also proclaimed a blockade of portions of the southern coast, in- 
curred in the name of the national defense vast expenditures 
unauthorized by Congress, adopted and put into operation a 
general plan of campaign against the Confederacy, and au- 
thorized his generals to suspend the privilege of habeas corpus 
whenever circumstances seemed to them to demand so extraor- 
dinary a step. 

Numerous arrests entailed repeated suspensions of the writ 
of habeas corpus, for the arrests would have been valueless 
had the civil tribunals been in a position to set free the appre- 
hended person. The Constitution authorizes the suspension of 
the fundamental guaranty in time of war or public danger. It 
does not, however, say by whom the suspension shall be ordered. 

Nevertheless, it was exercised independently by the President 
for nearly two years, and by act of March 3. 1863, Congress 
ratified the President’s acts and gave him power to suspend 
the writ during the war, whenever in his opinion the public 
safety required it. Thereafter, until the close of the war, a 
certificate that a prisoner was held under the authority from 
the President was a sufficient answer to any demand from a 
civil tribunal for the prisoner's appearance for examination or 
trial. 

One of the most interesting features of the present state of things— 


Wrote a correspondent of Charles Sumner during these 
weeks— 


by the Government. a Lincoln, in 
leon. The 
is authority 

Em- 


thet Labat ie t * ot the superior, of Louis N 
n e or, 
difference consists vie in the fact that the President rests 


on the unanimous consent of the people of the loyal States, the 
peror his on the army. 


When Congress met on July 4, the President presented a full 
statement of what he had done. There was little need to dwell 
on the urgency of the situation or to defend those acts which 
were plainly within the prerogatives of the Commander in Chief. 
As for the others—the increase of the Army and Navy, the al- 


leged unauthorized expenditures, and the suspension of the 
habeas corpus—the hope was expressed that, even though not 
considered strictly legal, they might be ratified, and they were 
ratified, but not without debate; and references were made in 
a disloyal and copperhead press regarding “Lincoln's odious 
tyranny and violations of the Constitution,” which phrases have, 
since we entered this war, resounded in this Chamber from the 
lips of those who could not silence the insect chorus of their 
criticism even though such silence were for their country's 


As the war progressed the volume and extent of power in the 
hands of President Lincoln rose to enormous proportions. From 
first to last a close control was kept by the President over mili- 
tary and naval operations. Lincoln was in the fullest degree 
a Commander in Chief. He resorted to many devices. He used 
his powers in all possible ways, indirect as well as direct; for 
example, the maintenance of the southern blockade, which he 
believed would shorten the war and insure success. Orders— 
usually mere telegrams—went out from Washington savoring 
strongly of the lettres de cachet of the eighteenth century, and 
Wendell Phillips, whose agitations aided in bringing on the war, 
declared in lectures in New York and Boston in 1861 that 
“the Secretary of War puts into his bastile, with a warrant as 
irresponsible as Louis, any man whom he pleases.” Wendell 
Phillips, the orator, conld not see that force must be employed 
to win victories in war. 

In a speech at Cooper Institute in New York City on the 
presidential election (1864), the same Wendell Phillips said that 
for 30 years he had labored to break up the Union in the inter- 
ests of justice, and now he labored to save it in the same inter- 
est. Phillips said he judged Mr. Lincoln by his words and by 
his deeds, and so judging him, he was— 
unwilling to trust Abrabam Lincoln with the future of the country. 


Let it be granted that Mr. Lincoln is pled to Hberty and 3 but 
this pled mb eal was — — ty of him * leveland movement, and was 
a mere colin is a 


litician. Politicians 
are like the pe A 1 2 te ene 


a 3 one in it. 
A reformer is Hke a Doric column of strong. and im- 
movable, 


iron—straigh 
It is a momentous responsibility to 8 Ar. Ds Lincol rs where 
ye yant a Doric column to stand stern and strong for tbe Nation. 
I am an abotitionist. wa, I am also a citizen, watchful of 
coustitetions! liberty; and I — *. f President Lincoln is inaugurated 

on the votes of Tennessee, a jana, — Arkansas, every citizen is 
— to resist him. Are you willing to sacrifice oj constitutional 
rights ef 70 years for your ness for this individual? 

Mr. Phillips then quoted some opinions from prominent men in 
the Republican Party: 

A man in the field said, “ The reelection of Abraham Lincoln will 
be a disaster.” Another said, “ The reelection of Abraham Lincoln will 
8 Said another, There — no goverument at 

there.“ Said another, That proclamation will 
ead Be Supreme Court; but I had rather trust it 


there ham Lincoln to make the pages.” Mr. Lincoln 
has 3 Fig —— just as the South used secure its success. 
He says to the radicals o 


the Republican Party, “1 am grins to nomi- 
nate myself at Baltimore, risk 


a division of the 5 you dare!“ 
and the radicats 8 9 — ay ] Massachuse and is 


silent; but 1 husetts calls to the 5 to save their 
own cause. Mr. Phil ips — 5 he “ wanted free to let 8 

n know that we oe stronger than Abraham Lincoln, and that he 
is a bg e thee a I distrust and despise the man ane nde 
whole . ARETTS and half despotism in South Caro- 
lina, 5 * son is Abraham Lincoln.” 

All this was said of whom? Nicholas Romanoff? Czar Peter? 
Ivan the Terrible? No; it was said against that man for whom 
we can find no marble white enough in which to carve his name. 

But it would have required something more than the pelting 
hail of Phillips's rhetoric to turn Mr. Lincoln from his high 
purpose, and thus we see Lincoln, a civilian with very little 
military ce, rise in the fullest degree to be Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the Navy. We perceive that he was 
capable of, and did exercise, firmness, a Judgment and boldness 
in striking the enemy that made him in eyery essential a real 
Commander in Chief. 

Senators, in this perilous hour what reply shall we make in 
response to the American Commander in Chief who now asks 
that this power be given him? Shall we paralyze his hand 
where we should support it? Shall we weaken the arm we 
should sustain and strengthen? Shall we assist him in his 
efforts to sever the Gordian knot and thus release the govern- 
mental agencies from the entanglements of red tape and 
bureaucratic delays that now strangle the Government? Let 
us not sleep in fancied security. The civilization of the world 
has been in deadly peril since August, 1914, when suddenly it 
appeared that Von Kluck was ‘guiding, with unerring precision 
and irresistible force, an engine of slaughter against the heart 
of “rance. We remember that on a certain night in September 
of that year, when Von Kluck's bugles sounded taps, he be- 
lieved, and undoubtedly the multitudes of the earth believed, 
that a few days at most would see him enter Paris at the head 
of his barbaric and ruthless hosts. The dark night passed 
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away; Von Kluck was baffled and defeated and reeled back- 
ward until the hills of the Aisne brought. him shelter and pro- 
tection. Only the resiliency, courage, and capableness of Gen. 
Foch and Marshal Joffre saved the day. Had Foch and Joffre 
been hampered by red tape, by orders from a war council, or by 
a voluble Congress, they would not have won the victory of the 
Marne, which was to civilization as important as was the vic- 
tory of Charles the Hammer when he rolled back the surging 
tide of the Moslem at Tours. 

One question to be settled in this war is, Are democracies 
and republics inherently strong enough to defend themselves? 
May they gather strength enough to sustain themselves? Do 
they possess the power of organization, the spirit, and the 
strength to hurl back the desperate onslaughts and challenges of 
autocracy? Can free governments grasp and utilize oppor- 
tunities which will bring victory? I believe they can if they 
but act with judgment. To do so means that free governments 
must meet the impact of the enemy with like impact. It means 
that cunning must match cunning, and ingenuity match in- 
genuity. Democracy’s sons must become accustomed to the 
short, hard words of command, and to stern and rigorous dis- 
cipline, or they will fall prone and helpless before the furious- 
ness and precision of the enemy’s blows. 

This bill, reported by the Judiciary Committee, simply pro- 
poses to authorize the President to make such changes in duties 
and coordination in bureaus as the President may see fit. Sena- 
tors seem reluctant to grant such authority to the President, 
although they well know that, under the Constitution, the 
President has power to order an advance here or a retrograde 
movement there along the sectors held in France by our heroic 
troops. The President has power, and upon his judgment ulti- 
mately must rest, the question as to whether, and if so when, 
the American Navy must proceed to the bases and starting 
points of the German submarines and there destroy them, or 
whether by constructing more transports we may be able to 
foil the submarines. These questions of commanding impor- 
tance will ultimately be determined by the President. No other 
official in all Christendom is so potent as is the President of 
the United States. His words ring in every capital. When 
the President delivers a message to both Houses of Congress 
men by the scores of thousands besiege the bulletin boards, and 
wherever newspapers are printed throughout the world men 
sit through the long night waiting to obtain the earliest intelli- 
gence of what President Wilson said. Clothed as he is with 
immense power, he has not misused it. Personally the spokes- 
man for all the antagonists of the Teutonic powers, having 
proved himself fully capable and worthy, we find Senators re- 
fusing to trust the President with power to order some bureau 
of the Interior Department to make some experiments for the 
Navy Department in the way of ascertaining where a larger 
supply of sulphuric acids for explosives may be acquired. Gen- 
tlemen do not feel alarmed when they reflect that the Presi- 
dent, by action or nonaction, could cost the lives of thousands 
of American soldiers and sailors on land or sea, yet they are 
very much troubled and their perturbed spirits give them no 
rest when they are called upon to consider a bill which would 
permit the President to abolish an assistant bureau chief here, 
or allow the Bureau of Soils to investigate as to whether sea- 
weed could be utilized in making print paper. 

It is only a few days since all the armies on the French front 
fighting against the central powers were placed under the su- 
preme command and leadership of Gen. Foch. This was done in 
order that the armies of freedom might have facility of movement, 
concentration, and singleness of aim. It was done without regard 
to ambition or hope of promotion. Great Britain has pride in 
her commander, Americans have pride in their commander of 
our Expeditionary Forces, but to eliminate duplications of work, 
to bring all the forces under one supreme head, Gen. Foch was 
placed in absolute command. There are now in the departments 
here delays, waste, duplications, and wasted energy. The gov- 
ernmental agencies here are enmeshed and almost strangled by 
“red tape.” 

This bill, in a small way, emulates the wise example of those 
powers fighting the Teutonic powers, for it proposes to give to 
the President the authority to coordinate various departinental 
agencies in the interest of economy and facility of movement. 

Let us ascertain just who is this President, this Commander 
in Chief, to whom Senators refuse to delegate these powers. 
The President is not only the recognized spokesman for all the 
nations fighting the Teutonic powers, but he has frequently 
been required to correct the errors of other spokesmen. Ger- 
many’s “second peace offensive” was doomed by the exposure 
of the real Prussian purpose at Brest-Litovsk, and we recall 
that it was the address of President Wilson to Congress on 
January 8, this year, which tore away the disguise and ex- 


posed the double-dealing of the Prussians at Brest-Litovsk. . The 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd-George, addressed to the 
British Labor Conference a message on this subject, in which 
he outlined the allied purposes, and declared that the allies 
were committed to the liberation of conquered countries. He 
nobly déclared that Great Britain would stand with France to 
the last to have the wrong of Alsace-Lorraine reconsidered. In 
the matter of Russia, however, the British Prime Minister was 
not so effective as was President Wilson. The British Prime 
Minister correctly warned the Russians against the Germans, 
A few days later, to wit, on January 8, 1918, President Wilson 
followed with his statement of allied war aims which found 
instant acceptance in all allied countries, and was by unani- 
mous acclaim throughout the world agreed to be the ablest, the 
most explicit, as well as the justest statement of war aims that 
had yet been set forth. President Wilson’s message contained 
sympathetic words for Russia. The President made noble as- 
surances to Serbia and Belgium. His message had words of 
encouragement for the Poles. The exact value of this address 
at this time can not be estimated, for it is of inestimable value. 
It put the Germans at once on the defensive and it relieved the 
allies from the inconvenience due to misunderstandings at home 
as to the things for which they were fighting. The message tore 
the mask of disguise from the face of Germany; it revealed her 
pretensions and disclosed her cloven hoof. It showed clearly 
that while Germany was demanding vast territorial areas and 
populations to which she had not the most remote claim in law 
or justice, the allies stood before the world as asking only such 
changes as could be and should be supported on the grounds of 
right and justice, and throughout the various allied countries 
there was expressed no doubt as to the wisdom, justice, and con- 
elusiveness of the President's message of January 8. 

The exposure of the Machiavellian double-dealing of Ger- 
many at Brest-Litovsk clearly proved that while Germany stri- 
dently asserted that she was conducting a war of defense, in 
truth she was seeking empire, dominion, domination. and the 
enslavement of weaker peoples. Through sorrow and distress 
Russia has learned what a German peace means. Everywhere 
throughout the conquered countries where Germany has laid 
her mailed hand—the Baltic Provinces and the Ukraine—Ger- 
man arrogance, brutality, and requisition of supplies have been 
so severe that the conquered peoples cry out in despair to the 
world. -Treaties signed and ratified by Germany do not stop 
aggressions or give any security to life or property. Roumania, 
Poland, Serbia, Belgium, and the Ukraine bear pathetic testi- 
mony to what Prussian peace and Prussian dominion mean. 

The action of the Prussian representatives at Brest-Litovsk 
discloses that the Prussians have thrown Luther Burbank into 
the shade. Luther Burbank is almost a wizard, an assistant 
secretary to nature, but the Prussian representatives at Brest- 
Litovsk were able to make a large crop of lemons grow on an 
olive branch. [Laughter.] 

So, Senators, when we have left these seats forever, when we 
are forgotten and worthless dust, the statesman, Woodrow 
Wilson, who spoke so clearly on this occasion, whose voice 
Was as a silver bell struck by a steel hammer, the leader. who 
exposed the Prussian duplicity, will be remembered with grati- 
tude by those who love liberty. Yet this man, who has demon- 
strated his great capacity for public affairs and has moved with 
unerring precision in matters of world-wide import, is not to 
be trusted—so say some Senators—with the power of transfer- 
ring certain bureau officials and chief clerks in Washington. 

Where the President has with clear lenses horoscoped and 
interpreted events his partisan critics confusedly recognize the 
events only long after they have happened, and then too often 
they see them, not clearly but through blurred and indistinct 
lenses. While the President acts with precision and promptness 
and correctly points the way, his partisan critics stand like 
large locomotives on a side track, without driving rods, wasting 
their steam in vociferous and futile sibilation. 

Upon our Nation, the young Hercules that has won many 
durable victories for justice and freedom and which under- 
stands so well the true philosophy of human liberty, is cast a 
heavy burden, for our Nation now must not only be the stal- 
wart keeper of that serene and steadfast light which guides the 
course and destiny of civilization through the long darkness 
amidst which the world is at present moving, but it must also 
furnish, as it will furnish, a very considerable proportion of the 
material potentiality so necessary to bring victory against our 
well-disciplined and ferocious enemy. With our thin gray line 
of ships—a line all too thin—we must send food and-clothes for 
our soldiers’ bodies, weapons for their hands, and medicines 
and bandages for their wouuds. We must also do that which 
is equally as important—we must sustain their high spirits by 
constant assurance of our solidarity here at home. 
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We in Congress bid our American artillery to roar like Jovian 
thunder; we bid our dauntless men of the sea and our coura- 
geous cavalrymen of the clouds to strike for our altars and our 
homes. We know. that American soldiers are to-day on the 
French front standing as living ramparts of valor resisting the 
insane fury of the German dragon. Let us. therefore, not be 
found refusing to give them the full strength of our support; 
let us not be found giving aid and comfort to the enemy by 
shackling their American Commander in Chief. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is a consolation in these 
days of pessimism and bad news from Europe to hear the voice 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] sounding the tone 
of optimism to its highest possible note. This is a great coun- 
try, stretching from the Great Lakes to the Gulf and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. This is not “this United States“; this 
is these United States“; and when the voice of Arizona goes 
out in the way in which it has just gone out it is responded to 
by the voice of Mississippi. ; 

There are traitors and disloyal and lukewarm men in Missis- 
sippi, as there are in Arizona and Ohio and New York and 
Massachusetts and elsewhere; but the great majority of the 
people have their hearts in this fray, and they answer to the 
brave and true words of the Senator from Arizona in words 
equally brave and true. Away down on the Rio Grande and at 
the mouth of the Mississippi echo answers echo, and we people 
of the English-speaking race in America, in Canada, in Aus- 
tralia, in New Zealand, in South Africa, in England, in Wales, 
in Scotland, and in Ireland—in spite of a few traitors in Ireland, 
not many—respond with stentorian tones that even if the Ger- 
mans win the present offensive, if they put France out of com- 
mission, if they then can concentrate upon the Italian line and 
put Italy out of commission, these great English-speaking races 
from eight great countries—England, Scotland, Wales, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Australia. and America—command- 
ing the sea, controlling the raw materials of the world, dispos- 
ing of raw materials and war resources, ean still by themselves 
whip Germany and Austria-Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria 
and all the other barbarian powers of this world, fighting, as 
we are, in the cause of Christ, the God of justice and of mercy, 
against Thor and Woden, the gods of the ancestors of the pres- 
ent Goths and Vandals, which gods have recently been restored 
to power by them, restored to power by them in the expression 
that “might is right.” However, God has taught that in the 
long run right must be might, and that if right were not might 
at the beginning it must become right before it could prevail. 

I have not heard anything during this session of Congress 
that pleased me as much as the words of the Senator from Ari- 
zona. Optimism? Yes. Fool optimism? No. The enemy may 
whip for a month or two months or six months or six years, 
but the great English-speaking people have on their side the 
God of justice and of liberty and right; and with that alliance 
they can not fail. I care not whether Armentieres surrenders 
to the enemy or not; I care not whether the French and British 
Armies are separated from one another or not; I care not if 
the French are held in check while the British are being driven 
back to the Channel; I care not even if the British are being 
held in check while the Germans are taking Paris; localities, 
geography, nothing has anything to do with this war except 
the eternal justice of God and the eternal spirit of liberty, and 
the God of justice, who is the God of liberty and the God of 
democracy, because He taught a common fatherhood of God 
and a common brotherhood of man, He must win this war, 
because if He does not hell will be in command of the world; 
and I can not conceive that hell can be in command of the world 
while good men pray that “ God's will shall be done on earth as 
it is in heaven,” and “ God's kingdom shall come on earth as it 
is in heaven,” because God is all powerful and we are the mere 
instrumentalities of His power; and in democracy the common 
sense and the common conscience of the common people are the 
instrumentalities which God has selected to rule this world, and, 
by God's grace, they will rule it. 

There may be times when some one else may rule it for a 
short time, but they can not rule it in the long run. I summon 
the American people—or I would summon them if I had the 
power and voice; I have neither—I would summon them to 
remember that “God still reigns,” that liberty is sacred, and 
that God made all men so free that he left each one of them to 
go to the devil if he chose; so much does Ged worship liberty. 

I hear now and then something about our not having been 
prepared for this war. I hear blame and criticism because we 
were not prepared. I hear the same blame and criticism con- 
cerning Great Britain, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and 
South Africa. Mr. President, you can eat your cake or you 
can keep your cake, whichever you choose, but you can not do 
both. You may be either a great militaristic nation, ready for 


any venture of arms that may present itself, or you may be a 
grent free democracy, progressing in the paths of peace and 
civilization and God love and man love; you may be either, but 
you can not be both. ; 

Some Senator eriticized Mr. Creel the other day for saying 
that he thanked God that we were not prepared for this war. 
E would not ge as far as he went, but I do say that as long as 
the American people are the American people, as long as they 
are devoted to the cause of democracy and of liberty, it is im- 
possible for them during peace times for generation after genera- 
tion to keep upon a war footing. I repeat, you can eat your 
cake or you can keep your cake, but you can not do both. If we 
are going to be a free people, with schools, churches, cathedrals, 
good roads, railroads, progressive industry, invention, civiliza- 
tion, literature, and everything else, we can be all that; if we 
wanted to be something else, we could have been Prussians. In 
the words of Pinafore, we voluntarily decided not to be Prus- 
sians; we decided to be “free-born Englishmen” in England, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, and in Ameriea— 
men devoted to the cause of Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

We could have been Prussians; yes. We conld have kept our- 
selves for three or four or five generations prepared for war; 
yes. But what if we had done it? We would have been Prus- 
sians still, would we not? Without speaking German, we would 
have been Prussians speaking English, and what is the differ- 
ence? I would just as soon live in Prussia subject to the Kaiser 
as to have lived in America during all that time subject to that 
sort of law. 

Here comes a voice out of one of the recent new States— 
Arizona—coming from the Senator from that State, coming 
with optimism, coming with a spirit of liberty and freedom and 
civilization and real culture—not kultur.“ The voice is echoed 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
from where the storm beats upon Nantucket and the sterile 
coast of Maine to where the Mexican Gulf lovingly embraces the 
sweet sands of Mississippi. Are we going to quit? Are we down- 
hearted? Are we discouraged? In God's name, no. Are we 
going to make a negotiated peace? 

Why, my God, if we did not have better sense than that 
Russia could have taught us better sense by her recent ex- 
perience. Are we going to effect some sort of an armistice 
whereby our enemy may prepare by 10 or 40 more years of 
Prussian efficiency to meet in war democratic military ineffi- 
ciency all over the world, so that Germany may attempt once 
more the scheme of “ murdering the world while the world was 
asleep,” as Henry George said? Are we going to do that? In 
God's name, no! 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] has just handed 
me this: 

America’s workingmen have a peace message for the workers of Ger- 
many, but it is expressed in these fighting phrases from the lips of Mr. 
Gempers— 

I want to stop one minute to pay a tribute to Gompers. 
I come from a State where there is not very much organized 
labor. I come from a State where a public servant can not be 
accused of slavery to organized labor. That is more than n 
great many people can say. But in these United States. next 
after the President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
there is due to Mr. Gompers, the head of associated labor in the 
United States, the chief credit for harmonizing our national 
purposes and for unifying our national efforts. Now I will 
go ahead and read what he says. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to read that 
which I just handed to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is what Mr. Gompers says: 

You can’t talk peace with us now. Either you smash your au- 
tocracy, or by the gods, we will smash it for you. 

I am sorry he said “by the gods.” I wish he had said “by 
the eternal God of the Trinity, with Jesus of Nazareth repre- 
senting justice and generosity and mercy and love.” 

Mr. Gompers continues: 

Before you talk peace terms get back from France, get back from 
Belgium into Germany, and then we will talk peace. 

As I said a moment ago, are we prepared to accept any sort 
of an armistice which means merely to give an opportunity 
for preparation to these descendants of the Goths and the 
Vandals, who are still worshipping Thor anu Woden, who have 
never been Christianized except just to the limit of the thickness 
of their skins, and concerning whom it may be said that when you 
scratch blood you scratch the blood of a Goth or a Vandal or 
of a barbarian of a time antedating Jesus of Nazareth? Are 
you going to have an armistice to give them time for 30 more yenrs 
of Prussian efficient military and unscrupulous spy preperation? 
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Now and then a man says, Why are not we just as efficient 
as the Germans?” Efficient for what? We are more efficient 
than they are for peace and for civilization and for God love 
and for man love. But if you mean by that, Shall we be equally 
efficient for the work of slaughter? we must confess that we 
have not been, and we are not even now. That has been their 
study. That has been their education. We have been thinking 
about schools and industry and the rights of man and the lib- 
erty of the individual and equal opportunity among men. We 
have been trying to extend all that, and they have been thinking 
about the efficiency of man force and munition force to win a 
war. Does that prove that they are superior to us? It does 
prove that they are superior in that particular, and they are 
until yet, and they are proving it upon the battle field of Europe 
te-day. But shall we quit for that reason, when we stand with 
the sunlight of God upon our heads, pointing the way toward 
enlightenment from a present half civilization? 

Mr. President, there will be a peace at the end of this war, 
und it will be a peace dictated by us and accepted by Germany 
and Austria-Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria. By the way, 
one of the curious things about this business is that the Germans 
have so far camouflaged the world that they have made it imag- 
ine that Germany was fighting the world. The most militaristic 
nation in the world, Turkey, and the next most militaristic na- 
tion in the world. Bulgaria, are on the German side, and the 
direct blood descendants of the Huns who followed Attila, the 
Hungarians or Magyars, are also upon the German side; and 
the direct descendants of the Goths and the Visigoths and the 
Ostrogoths and the Vandals are the Germans themselves. 

Germany has not fought the world. Germany, plus all the 
remarkably militaristically trained nations, has been fighting 
the peaceful nations of the world, and it is not at all astonishing 
that we should have been whipped in the beginning. There 
never has been a better private soldier than the Turk. He be- 
lieves that when he dies upon the field of battle he goes to para- 
dise. If you or I had any such infernal fool idea, we would die 
very willingly; at least I would, because I would be glad to 
know that after this life I would go to paradise. I have had a 
whole lot of doubt about it. 

Mr. President, we will talk peace whenever we dictate peace 
and Germany and Austria and Turkey and Bulgaria accept it. 
Then what are we going to do after peace is declared? We are 
fighting “to make the world safe for democracy,” said the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I go further and say that we are fighting to make the world 
safe for liberty, individual liberty, man liberty, the rights of 
man ”—“ liberty, fraternity, and equality —in the words of the 
French revolutionists; words which they merely expressed from 
a fact that they had seen in America, when we had won our 
independence. But after we make the world safe for liberty and 
democracy, and beyond that, for humanity, for justice and mercy 
and love and God—the Christian God—and if there be no Chris- 
tian God, then this earth is hell anyhow, and let it go, and let the 
Prussians have it—then what have we got to do after that is all 
over with? Why, Mr. President, we have got to fight to make 
democracy safe for the world. This is a harder task even than 
winning the war. 

After we have made the world safe for democracy we have got 
to make democracy safe for the world. Is democracy safe for 
the world now? Oh, look at Russia. Look at the bolsheviki. 
Look at the I. W. W.'s in America. Look at the Sinn Feiners 
in Ireland. Look at all of them. You know as well as I do that 
democracy is not safe for the world now. 

How are you going to make it safe for the world? I answer 
render it, first, intelligent. Make it intelligent. Render it, 
second, just. Make justice its religion. Fill it, in the third 
place, with the love of God and of man, and especially of the 
love of man, because God is away off, and He Himself has told 
us that if we love our neighbor well we will love Him all right. 
Then, after you have done that, the world is safe. Even if we 
whip the unspeakable Turk, and the barbarous Bulgarian, and 
the inexpressible Hun in Austria, and the direct descendants of 
the Goths and the Vandals in Germany, we shall have accom- 
plished nothing unless we can make democracy—our cause— 
safe for the world, safe for humanity, and safe for the cause of 
God and of Jesus of Nazareth, who taught love of our neighbor, 

Mr. President, in concluding I want to say that during this 
entire session of Congress I have not heard a single thing that 
pleased me as much as the speech just made by the Senator 
from Arizona IMr. AsHurst]. I had no idea of following up 
his speech except that it inspired me with a few words that I 
could not help uttering. ; ' 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. - 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 52 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, April 11, 1918) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, April 12, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuourspay, April II, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. Franklin K. Fretz, pastor St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Easton, Pa., offered the following prayer: 

O God. our heavenly Father. Thou art King of kings and 
Lord of lords. We come to Thee because we are weak and 
Thou art strong, we are ignorant and Thou art eternal wisdom, 
we in darkness and Thou dwellest in light unapproach- 
able. We ask Thy divine blessing upon the President and Con- 
gress of the United States and all representatives of govern- 
ment. Do Thou bless our Nation. May it ever be “ the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” Let Thy blessing rest 
upon those who are now receiving a baptism of fire. Strengthen 
and sustain the dying and comfert the sad. Grant us a speedy 
victory and Thy peace in our day. May the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, keep our hearts and minds, 
through Christ Jesus. Amen. : 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read ard ap- 
proved. c 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had disagreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 383) 
to punish the destruction or injury of war material and war 
transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time of war, 
and for other purposes, had further insisted upon its disagree- 
ment to said amendments, had asked a further conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NEL- 
So as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend section 4067 of the Revised Stat- 
utes by extending its scope to include women. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 3528. An act to suspend for the period of the present war 
sections 45, 46, and 56 of an act entitled “An act for making fur- 
ther and more effectual provision for the national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2917. An act to amend section 15 of the act approved June 
3, 1916, entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes.” as 
amended by the act approved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes“: and 

S. 3863. An act to provide quarters or commutation thereof 
to commissioned officers in certain cases. 


MAIL SERVICE ABROAD. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the answer of the Postmaster General to House 
resolution 296, which the House passed the other day—the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Treapway. It is in response to that reso- 
lution. It is addressed to the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. DYER. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Why is that not an official document if it 
is addressed to the Speaker instead of to the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. COX. It is not addressed to “the gentleman from Indi- 
ana.” It is addressed to the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Why then is it not inserted in the Recorp? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman can see it in the Recorp if the 
House gives unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Inasmuch as this communication is addressed 
to the Speaker in response to a resolution passed by the House, 
I want to ask why it is not laid before the House and read? 

The SPEAKER. If it is addressed to the Spenker of the 
House, it will be laid before the House, but the Chair did not 
know anything about it. The Chair will state thut if he were 
to lay all the communications that he gets before the House the 
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House would not have a chance to do anything else but receive 
them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that; but the gentleman from 
Indiana stated that it was in response to the resolution of the 
House. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has not seen it. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask that it be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. GILLETT. How did the gentleman from Indiana get it? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COX. I got it in a lawful way. It was not in any way 


purloined. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DYER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. DYER. I want to inquire if this is the proper way for a 
reply of the Postmaster General to a resolution of the House 
to be presented? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is going to present it. 
what the gentleman wants? 

Mr. DYER. I understand that the gentleman from Indiana 
has asked to have the matter presented. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Missouri been pay- 
ing attention to the proceedings? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announced that he would lay it 
before the House. What more does the gentleman want? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the matter is laid before the House I 
desire to ask if the communication is addressed to the Speaker? 

Mr. COX. It is. 

Mr. WALSH. And if it is, is it an instance of the efficiency 
of the Post Office Department that it should be presented by 
the gentleman from Indiana instead of by the Speaker? 
[Laughter.] ” 

The SPEAKER. The Post Office Department is not responsi- 
ble for anything that. the gentleman from Indiana does, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. COX. It is rather an anomalous position that gentlemen 
assume when they ask for information, that they should object 
to its presentation when it is furnished. 

Mr. DALLINGER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. DALLINGER. How did the gentleman from Indiana 
happen to have it? 

The SPEAKER. The way that came to him was that when 
it came the clerk gave it to him knowing that he was interested 
in it. ere 

Mr. FOSTER. The regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
they do not want it read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1918. 
To the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 


Replying to House resolution 296: 

* e That the Postmaster General be requested to furnish the 
House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
information relative to the amount of mail matter which has been ad- 
dressed to members of the American . Force during the 

st 30 days of the class which has now been restricted in transporta- 
ons also information relative to the amount of mail matter that has 
been sent to members of the American E itionary Force by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, how it has been distributed, and whether 
mall matter of this kind has been restricted in further transportation.” 

I beg to advise as follows: 

The class of mall to the American Expeditionary Force which has 
now been restricted in transportation is parcel post. This matter was 
excluded from the mails to the troops in pursuance to an order issued 
at the request of the War Department, which acted upon the report of 
a board comprised of representatives of the war-work branches of the 
American Red Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the 
Knights of Columbus, and of the War and the Post Office Departments. 
The amount of this mail during the month of March was 53.617 sacks, 
weighing 876 tons, and comprising approximately 2,808,903 parcels, 

e resolution calls for “information relative to the amount of mail 
matter that has been sent to members of the American Expeditionary 
Force by the Committee on Public Information, how it has been dis- 
tributed, and whether mail matter of this kind has been restricted in 
further transportation.” If matter of the kind herein referred to-has 
been sent, it has been of such relatively small ganay that it has 
never been called to the attention of the Post Offce Department, and 
no request has been made by the military authorities looking to its 
restriction. Having no reports in the records of the department of 
the character of mail matter mentioned in the resolution and in the 
debate thereon, I caused inquiry to be made and have learned that the 
only mail matter of this kind sent to soldiers by the Secretary of the 
Treasury were bulk shipments to Gen. Pershing of copies of his speech 
delivered before the men of the National mas at Camp Lewis in the 
State of Washington, giving detailed information on the war-insurance 
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law and liberty bonds, also some posters calling attention to the second 
and third Issues of the liberty bonds. On this subject, Mr. G. R. 
Cooksey, Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, under date of April 
8, 1918. advises as follows: 

s plying to . — inquiry over the telephone with regard to docu- 
ments from the Treasury Department mailed to our soldiers in France, 
permit me to advise you as follows: 

“The only speech cf the Secretary's which was mailed to our soldiers 
abroad was-one delivered betore the men of the National Army at Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Wash., dealing with the war-risk insurance 
act. In connection with the administration of the war-risk act, the 
Treasury Department has felt it . Important that every 
soldier and sailor in our Army and Navy be advised of his rights under 
the law and every effort has been made to 1 this information to them. 
It was essential that they know the benefits conferred by the right to 
take out insurance and particularly that there was a limitation upon 
the time within which such insurance could be issued. As one step in 
a campaign of education in this connection, a conference was held in 
Washington attended by officers and enlisted men from various can- 
tonments in this country. The law was bal ee to them and they 
were eager to obtain every written statement and address on the sub- 
ject. They were particularly anxious to have the address delivered by 
the Secretary at Samp Lewis. It was In response to this demand that 
the Secretary’s speech was mailed. In mailing it abroad it was sent 
in one shipment to Gen. Pershing for distribution. 

In addition to this speech, the only material mailed from the 
Treasury Department to the Army in France was a supply of liberty- 
loan posters for the second and third liberty loans. These were mailed 
to Gen. Pershing in one shipment each several weeks in advance of the 
loans and were sent for the purpose of showing the men of our Army 
in France the efforts that were being made at home to sustain them 
and also as an appeal to Americans abroad to subscribe to the loan. 

“Aside from the above, a letter addressed by the Secretary to officers 
and enlisted men of the Army and Navy, advising them of their rights 
under the war-risk insurance act (copy inclosed) and an address by 
Judge Mack n law were sent by the War Department to 
the Army in France. ese did not go by mail, however, but by Army 
transport.” 

On inquiry of the Committee on Publie Information, I am informed 
that this committee has never sent its literature to members of the 
American Expeditionary Force, except 500 copies of the Official Bulletin 
in bulk to Gen, Pershing for distribution among the officers. This in- 
formation is given in the following letter from the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information: 

“Answering your request for ‘information relative to the amount of 
mail matter that has been sent to members of the American Expedl- 
tionary Force by the Committee on Public Information,’ I beg to state 
that this committee has never at any time sent its literature to the 
members of the Expeditionary Force. Numberless individuals and even 
great patriotic societies have protested continuously against this de- 
cision, but even if I did not have the conviction that our soldiers in 
France are in no need of educational work,’ there were the vital ques- 
tions of tonnage and transportation to consider. 

“When Mr. Treapway stated in the House that he was ‘reliably 
informed that there has been a very large amount of that class of mail 
matter sent over, and ‘it is a well-known fact that great quantities of 
that class of matter have been placed in their hands overseas,’ he made 
assertions the absolute baselessness of which could have been ascertained 
by a telephone inquiry. s 

“As for our shipments of pamphlets to France as a whole, these have 
been made upon request to Young Men's Christian Association officials, 
diplomatic and consular Gh rg sac and certain officers of educa- 
tion, and do not exceed 1,000 in number for the year. Eren the mate- 
rial for aeroplane distribution is not en Ane from the United States, 
but is printed in France in cooperation with the French Government. 

“At the request of the authorities, 500 copies of the Official Bulletin 
were sent in bulk to Gen. Pershing for distribution among the officers, 
but even this has been discontinued to ease the transportation situation.” 

I take it that the inquiry in the concluding paragraph of the resolu- 
tion, “whether mail matter of this kind has been restricted in further 
Le he gh has reference to all matter which is sent out by indi- 
viduals under their franks, or by departments under the penalty privi- 
lege, and I have, therefore, directed that an investigation be made of 
all printed matter going to the troops to ascertain the quantity and 
character of such matter. 


A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr, TREADWAY rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr, TREADWAY. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 
I am not certain whether I have a question of personal privilege 
against any other than a Member of the House regarding a state- 
ment I made on the floor, but I certainly have a right to make 
a statement of personal privilege in the case of an official com- 
munication such as Mr. Creel has sent through Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is in response to a reso- 
lution. 

Mr. TREADWAY. He accuses me of making a baseless state- 
ment, I did not do anything of the kind. 

The SPEAKER. The better way, instead of taking time to 
puzzle out whether it is a question of personal privilege or not, 
would be for the gentleman to ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr, Speaker, there have been so many 
statements made in relation to Mr. Creel, both in this branch 
and in the other, that I do not wish to add to the gentleman's 
trials and tribulations; but I would like to read the sentence 
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to which I object, and which I now move to strike from the 
Recorp, if that is proper. I read: 

When Mr. Treapway stated in the House that he was “reliably in- 
formed that there has been a very large amount of that class of mail 
matter sent over,” aud “it is a wellknown fact that 17 quantities 
of that class of matter bave been placed in their hands overseas,” he 
made assertions the absolute baselessness of which could have been 
ascertained by a telephone inquiry. 

That statement was not “absolute baselessness,” and I chal- 
lenge Mr. Creel’s veracity in so stating. 

J ean produce evidence here in this House that there has been 
placed in the hands of the soldiers abroad tons of literature. 
Whether sent over by Mr. Creel or by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I know net; but it is there. I myself read a state- 
ment from a soldier, in which the soldier says, “If there is a 
lack of tonnage to transport boys over here, Mr. Hurley could 
get a good deal of tonnage space if fewer tons of Secretary 
McAdoo's speeches were transferred to us. We do not want 
them.” 

That is evidence from the front, from a boy in the trenches 
to-day. And therefore I say that Mr. Creel impugns. the mo- 
tives and the statements of a Member of this House when he 
uses that language in reference to the statement I made in 
connection with this investigation. The whole thing is peculiar 
in that this letter should come from a Member on the floor 
asking for insertion. in the Recorp. I accept the Speaker’s 
statement in that connection as the reason therefor, but it 
would seem to me 

Mr. BARNHART rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have only three minutes, but I would 
be glad to yield if the gentleman desires—— 

Mr. BARNHART. I would like to inquire if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has any information as to how this one 
soldier could know that there were tons and tons of literature 
coming over? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can satisfy the gentleman in that re- 
spect. The matter came to me in confidence, and I would not 
produce that statement on the floor here, but I can satisfy the 
gentleman that such a statement has been made by a soldier 
in a communication. It is a well-known fact that this form 
of literature is over there. I am not finding fault with its 
being there. I am finding fault with two things. One fault 
I have already expressed; the other I am endeavoring to ex- 
press now. The first is that the Post Office Department has 
tried to stop, and has stopped, the sending of the necessary 
comforts to our boys from their home people. To my mind, 
and I know to any sensible man on this floor, you can not give 
any reason whatsoever why that restriction should be enforced. 
The other fault I am finding is with the statement made by 
Mr. Creel, in saying that a Member of this House has made a 
statement of absolute baselessness. He knows that we are not 
that kind of men. I impugn that statement, and I challenge 
him to prove it, and I move to strike it out of the Recor in this 
document. 8 

Mr. FOSTER. I make a point of order on that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. COX. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. I demand the regu- 
Jar order, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What is the usual procedure in 
respect to this communication, now that it has been received by 
the Speaker and reported to the House and read in the hearing 
of the House? 

The SPEAKER. To refer it to the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To refer it to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads and order it printed. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Would a motion be in order that 
the House decline to receive it? 

The SPEAKER. It undoubtedly would. The House onee de- 


clined to receive one of President Roosevelt’s messages. 4 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then I move that the House de- 
cline to receive this communication, and return it to the gentle- 
man who wrote it, with the suggestion that it be changed so as 
to withdraw the charge made against a Member of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there was no 
charge made against a Member of the House. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The SpEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
the House decline to receive this communication, and send it 
back to its author, with a certain suggestion. and the gentlemar 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] moves to table the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. The question is on the latter motion. 

The question was taken, 
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Pending the announcement of the vote, 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 


and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 165, nays 165, 
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answered “ present” 9, not voting 93, as follows: . 
YEAS—165. 

Alexander Dixon Kincheloe Shouse 
Almon Dominick Kitchin Sims 
Ashbrook ain Lazaro Sisson 
Aswell Doolittle Lee, Ga. Slayden 
Ayres Doremus Lesher Smail 
Bankhead Drane ver Smith, C B. 
Barkley Eagle Linthicum Snook 
Barnhart Estopinal Littlepage Stengall 
Bell Evans Lonergan Stedman 
Beshiln Ferris Lunn Steele 
Black Fields bileKeown Stephens, Miss. 
Blackmon Flood Maher Sterling, Pa. 
Blanton Foster Mansi: Id Sullivan 
Booher Gard Martin Sumners 
Brand Garner Mays Tague 
Brodbeck Garrett, Tenn. 1 Talbott 
Buchanan Garrett, Tex. Nichols, S. C. Taylor Ark. 
Burnett Goodwin, Ark. Oldfieli Thomas 
Byrns, Tenn, Gordon Oliver, Ala Thompsen 
Campbell. Pa. Gray. Ala. Oliver N. Y. Tilman 
Candler, Miss. Gregg O'Shaunessy Venable 
Cantrill Griffin Overmyer Vinson 
Caraway Hamill Overstreet Walker 
Carlin Hamlin Padgett Walton 
Carter, Okla. popes Park Watkins 

hurch Harrison, Va, Pou Watson, Va. 
Clark, Fla. Hastings Price en ver 
Ciaypool Hayden gais bb. 
Cleary Helm I le Welling 
Connally, Tex. Helvering Rainey ray 
Connelly, Kans. Hilliard Raker Whaley 
Cox Holland Romjue White, Ohio 
Crisp Houston Rouse Wilson, La. 
Crosser Howard Rubey Wilson, Tex, 
Dale, N X. Hull, Tenn. Rucker Wingo 
Delaney Igoe Russell Wise 
Dent Jacoway Sabath Wright 
Denton Johnson, Ky. Sanders, La. Young, Tex. 
Dewalt Jones, Tex. Shackleford The Speaker 
Dickinson Keating Shallenberger 
Dies <ehoe Sherley 
Dill Kelly, Pa. Sherwood 

NAYS—165. 

Anthony Fordney Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Austin Francis ufkin Scha 
Bacharach Frear deen Scott, Mich, 
Baer Freeman McArthur Sells. 
Bland French McCormick Siegel 
Bowers Fuller, Mass. McFadden Sinnott 
Britten Garland McKenzie Slemp: 
Browne Gillett MeKinle: Sloan 
Browning Glynn McLaughiin, Mich. Smith. Idaho 
Burroughs Goodall MeLaughliin. Pe Smith, Mich. 
Butler Graham, III. Magee Snell 
Caldwell Gray, N. J. Mapes Stafford 
Campbell, Kans. Green, Iowa Mason Steenerson 
Cannon Greene, Mass. Meeker Sterling, III. 
Carter, Mass. Greene, Vt. ritt Stiness 

“ary Griest Miler, Minn. Strong 
Chandler, Okla. Hadley Mondell Sweet 
Clark, Pa. Hamilton, Mich. Moore, Pa. Swift 
Cooper, W. Va. Haskell I Moores. Ind. Switzer 
Cooper, Wis. Hawley Morgan lison- 
Crago Hayes Mott Timberlake 
Cramton pemg Mudd Tinkham 
Currie, Mich, Hull, Iowa Nelson ‘Treadway 
Dale, Humphreys Nichols, Mich, Vestal 
Dallinger Husted Nolan Voigt 
Darrow Hutchinson Osborne Volstead 
Davidson Ireland Enge Waldow 
Davis Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Walsh 
Dempsey Kaan Peters Ward 
Denison Kearns Platt Wason 
Dillon Kennedy, Iowa ratt Watson, Pa. 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I. Purnell Wheeler 
Edmonds Kiess, Pa. Ramseyer White, Me. 
Elliott ndall Wiliams 
Ellsworth Kinkaid Rankin Winslow 
Elston Knutson Reavis Woods, Iowa 
Emerson Kraus Reed Woodyard 
Esch La Follette Robbins Young, N. Dak, 
Fairchild, B. L. Langley Roberts 
Fairfield Lehibach Rodenberg 
Farr Lenroot Rogers 
Foeht ttle Rowe 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—9. 
Beakes Gould Olney Rayburm 
Collier Lea, Cal. Phelan Sears 
Good 
NOT VOTING—92. 

Anderson Donovan Gallagher ks 
Borland Doughton Gallivan Hollingsworth 
Brumbaug Dowell Gandy 1 
Byrnes, S. C. Drukker Glass Huddleston 
Carew Dune Godwin, N. C. James: 
Chandler, N. L. Dupré Graham, Pa. Johnson, S. Dak. 

lasson Hamilton, N.Y. Jones, Va. 
Coady Fairchild, G. W. Harrison, T 
Cooper, Ohio Fess Haugen Kelley, Mich: 
Cople. Fisher Heaton ‘tiner 
Costello Flynn Hefin Key. Ohio 
Curry, Cal. Foss Heintz Kreider 
Decker Fuller, fil. Hensley LaGuardia 
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Larsen Morin Rowland Taylor, Colo. 
Lobeck Neely Sanders, N. X. Temple 
London Norton Sanford Templeton 
McAndrews Parker, N. Y. 8 Va. Towner 
McClintic Polk Scott, Iowa Van Dyke 
McCulloch 5 Porter Scott, Pa. Vare 
McLemore Powers Scully Wilson, III. 
Madden Ramsey Smith, T. F. Wood, ind. 
Mann Riordan Snyder 

Miller, Wash. © Robinson Stabens, Nebr. 

Moon Rose Steyenson 


So the motion to lay the motion of Mr. Mirter of Minnesota 
on the table was lost. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Sears with Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. PHELAN with Mr Gourp. 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. Cooper of Ohio, 

Mr. GANDY with Mr. NORTON. : 

Mr. Henstry with Mr. Hamirtron of New York. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. Parker of New York. 

Mr. THomas F. Saaryu with Mr. Crasson,. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. BrumpavueH with Mr. ANDERSON, 

Mr. Byrrxes of South Carolina with Mr. CHANDLER of New 


Mr. Carew with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Decker with Mr. Costretro. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. DovucHron with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Durnf with Mr. .Grorce W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Eacan with Mr. FESS. 

Mr. FisHer with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Futter of Illinois. 

Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. HEATON. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Gopwry of North Carolina with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Mr. Herrin with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. HENSLEY with Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON with Mr. JUUL. 

Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. KETTNER with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Kxx of Ohio with Mr. MILLER of Washington. 

Mr. Larsen with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Loseck with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. McCrrintic with Mr. RAMSEY. 

Mr. McLemore with Mr. McCurrocu. 

Mr. Moon with Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Nrety with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Pork with Mr. Sanpers of New York. 

Mr. Riorpan with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. Rosrnson with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Saunvers of Virginia with Mr. WILsoN of Illinois. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. STEVENSON with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. Tow NER. 

Mr. Var Dyke with Mr. VARE. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Harrison of Mississippi (for) with Mr. HAUGEN 
(against). 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bornanp] vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. GOOD. I voted “no.” I am paired with the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Borranp], and I withdraw that vote and 
answer present.“ 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name should have been called? 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. On this vote 
‘the yeas are 166 and the noes are 166, and the Chair votes “ aye.” 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a recapitulation of 
the vote, it is so close. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will recapitulate the vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Can a Member who has voted on the roll call 
change his vote if he desires to do so? My understanding of 
the rule is that he can. 

The SPEAKER. That is the understanding of the Chair. 

The Clerk recapitulated the yea vote. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

* 


Mr. REAVIS. If the recapitulation indicates one who has 
been erroneously recorded, when is the time to call the attention 
of the Speaker to it? 

The SPEAKER. When his name is called. 

Mr. REAVIS. May I ask whether my name is recorded in 
the affirmative? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded in the negative. 

Mr. REAVIS. When the Clerk read my name, he read it 
among the ayes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask if the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER] is recorded as voting “aye”? 

The SPEAKER. He is recorded as voting “aye.” 

Mr. GILLETT. I am told that he is not in the city. Will the 
Chair inquire if he is present? 

The SPEAKER. Does any Member know if the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER] is in the House? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I just called his office 
a moment ago and was informed that he is not in the city. 

The SPEAKER. Then, of course, his name should be stricken 
from the roll. 

i The Clerk then recapitulated those who voted in the nega- 
ive. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no” and in the re- 
capitulation my name was not announced: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that he 
read the gentleman’s name. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
inquire if my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] is 
recorded? The reason I inquire is that he was here immediately 
before the roll was called. My recollection is that he voted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr, ANDER- 
SON, is not recorded. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I heard the gentleman’s name 
called on both roll calls, and he did not respond. 

The Clerk recapitulated those who answered “ present. » 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to be recorded as voting “ no.” 

The SPEAKER. How did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I answered “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not change his vote now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the decisions 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has read the decisions and they 
are antiquated—made before the new rules were adopted. 

{For further explanation of Mr. FULLER'S vote see subse- 
quent proceedings. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire 
how the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. PARKER, is recorded? 

The SPEAKER. In the negative. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from New 
Jersey in the city? 

Mr. BROWNING. He was here a few moments ago. 

Mr. BUTLER. He sat beside me a minute ago. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey entered the Hall. 

The SPEAKER. On this vote, as corrected, the yeas are 
165 and the noes are 165, present 8, and the motion to lay the 
motion of the gentleman from Minnesota on the table is de- 
feated. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, has not the gentleman from 
Minnesota the floor? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I was standing here awaiting 
an opportunity: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair saw the gentleman standing, but 
supposed he was listening. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I was doing that and trying to 
get the attention of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute, 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

ject—— 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, This situation is very well 
understood, and what the motive is behind it. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentieman from Tennessee wait 
until the Chair puts the request. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee asks unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Reserving the right to ob- 


1918. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, we understand 
perfectly what is involved here, and we understand the motive 
that lies behind this proposition. We understand that answer 
has been given to a resolution that was passed by the House 
by unanimous consent. 

So far as the parliamentary situation is concerned, I want to 
say, because I desire always to be fair, that if the gentleman 
desires recognition or demands recognition, in my opinion he is 
entitled to it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the motion I previously made, and 
in its place substitute the following—and I just give this for 
the.information of the Speaker and the House: I move that this 
communication be referred to a committee of five, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, for their consideration as to its char- 
acter, with an appropriate recommendation from them to the 
House as to its disposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his motion and to substitute therefor 
a motion that this communication be referred to a select com- 
mittee of five, to be selected by the Speaker. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have no objec- 
tion to the substitution. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from Minnesota, that the communica- 
tion be referred to a select committee of five, to be selected by 
the Speaker. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that 
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motion on the table. 
Mr. SHERLEY. And on that I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there w ere—yens 172 


answered “ present,“ 2, not voting, 82, as follows: 


YEAS—172. 
Alexander Dies * Kehoe Saunders, Va. 
mon Din Kelly, Pa. Scull 
Ashbrook Dixon Kincheloe Shackleford 
swell Dominick Kitchin Shallenberger 
yres Olin Lazaro Sherley 
Bankhead Doolittle Lea, Cal Sherwood 
Barkley Doremus Lee, Ga Shouse 
Barnhart Doughton Lesher Sims 
Beakes rane Lever Sisson 
11 Dupré Linthicum Slayden 
Beshlin Eagle Littlepage Small 
Black Evans Lonergan Smith, C. B. 
Blackmon Ferris Lunn Snook 
Blanton Fields McKeown Steagall 
Booher Fisher Maher Stedman 
Brand Foster Mansfield Steele 
Brodbeck Gard Martin Stephens, Miss. 
Brumbaugh Garner Mays Sterling, Pa. 
Buchanan Garrett, Tenn, Montagu Stevenson 
Burnett Garrett, Tex. Nichols, 8. C. Sullivan 
Byrns, Tenn. Goodwin, Ark. Oldfield Sumners 
Campbell, Pa, Gordon Oliver, Ala. Taylor, Ark, 
rs de Miss. Gray, Ala Oliy er, N. L. Thomas 
Cantrill Grogg Olney Thompson 
Caraway Gr Overmyer Tillman 
Carlin Hamill Overstreet Venable 
Carter, Okla. Hamlin 8 Vinson 
urch Hard. Park Walker 
Clark, Fla. Harrison, Va. Phelan Walton 
laypool Hastings Pou Watkins 
Cleary Hayden Price Watson, Va. 
Collier Helm Quin Weaver 
Connally, Tex. Helvering agsdale Webb 
Connelly, Kans, Hilliard Rainey Welling 
Cox Holland Raker Welty 
Crisp Houston Rayburn Whaley 
Crosser Howard Romjue White, Ohio 
Dale, N. X. Hull. Tenn. use Wilson, 
Delaney goe Rubey Wilson, Tex. 
Dent Jacoway Rucker Wingo 
Denton Johnson, Ky. Russell Wise 
Dewalt Jones, Tex, Sabath Wright 
Dickinson eating Sanders, La. Young, Tex. 
NAYS—175. 
Anderson Chandler, Okla. Dyer Garland 
Anthony Clark, Pa. Edmonds Gillett 
Austin Classon Elliott Glynn 
Bacharach Cooper, W. Va. Ellsworth Goodall 
Baer Cooper, Wis. Elston Gould 
Bland Crago Emerson Graham, III. 
Bowers Cramton Esch Gray, N. J. 
Britten Currie, Mich, . Green, Iowa 
Browne Curry, Farr Greene, Mass. 
Brownin le, Vt. Focht Greene, Vt. 
Burro Dallinger Fordney Griest 
Butler Darrow Francis Hadley 
Caldwell Davidson Frear Hamilton, Mich. 
Campbell, Kans. Davis Freeman askell 
Cannon Dempsey French Haugen 
Carter, Mass. on Fuller, III. Hawley 
ry Dillon Fuller, Mass. Hayes 


„ Days 175, 


Herse: McFadden Pratt Stiness 
Hull. Iowa McKenzie Purnell Strong 
Humphreys McKinle: Ramseyer weet 
Husted McLaughlin, Mich. Randall Swift 
Hutchinson McLaughlin, Pa. Rankin Switzer 
Treland Madden Reavis ilson 
Johnson, Wash, Ma eed Timberlake 
Kahn Mapes Robbins Tinkham 
Kearns Mason Roberts Treadway 
Kelley, Mich. Meeker Rodenberg Vestal 
Kennedy, Iowa Merritt Rogers Voigt 
Kennedy, R. I. Miller, Minn. Rowe Volstead 
KIS Pa. Mondell Sanders, Ind. Waldow 
=A Moore, Pa. Sanford’ Walsh 
Ein id Moores, Ind. Schall Ward 
Knutson Mor; Scott, Mich, Wason 
Kraus Morin Sells Watson, Pa, 
75 Follette Mott Siegel Wheeler 
Langley Mudd Sinnott White, Me. 
Lehlbach Nelson Slemp Wiliams 
Lenroot Nichols, Mich. Sloan Wilson, III. 
Little Nolan Smith, Idaho Winslow 
Longworth Osborne Smith, Mich, Woods, Iowa 
ufkin Paige Snell Woodyard 
Lundeen Parker, N. J. Stafford Young, A Dak. 
McArthur Peters Steenerson Zihlna 
McCormick Platt Sterling, III. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "— 
Sears Tague 
NOT VOTING—S82. 
Borland Gallagher Kettner Ramsey 
Byrnes, S. C. Gallivan Key, Ohio Riordan 
rew Gandy Kreider Robinson 
Chandler, N. Y. Glass LaGuardia ose 
Coady Godwin, N. C. rsen Rowland 
Cooper, Ohio Good Lobeck Sanders, N. Y. 
Cop y Graham, Pa. London Scott, Iowa 
Costello Hamilton, N. Y. McAndrews Scott, Pa 
Decker Harrison, Miss. McClintic Smith, T. F. 
Donovan Heaton McCulloch Snyder 
Dowell Heflin McLemore Stephens, Nebr. 
Drukker Heintz Mann tt 
Dunn 1 Miller, Wash. Taylor, Colo 
Eagan Hick: Moon Temple 
Estopinal Hollingsworth Neely Templeton 
Fairchild, B. L. Hood Norton “Towner 
Fairchild, G. W. Huddleston O’Shaunessy Van Dyke 
Fess James 3 N. V. Vare 
Flood Johnson, S. Dak. Polk Wood, Ind, 
Flynn Jones, Va. Porter 
Foss Juul Powers 


So the motion to lay on the table was rejected. 

The Clerk announced following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Grass with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Tatsorr with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

Mr. FLoop with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Larsen with Mr. LAGUARDIA., 

Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 

Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Riorpan with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ aye.” 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. WELLING. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman says he was in the Hall 
listening. 

The result of the vote was anneunced as above recorded. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, am I recognized 
for one hour? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if the gentleman wants an hour. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask for recognition in support 
of the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. The 
Chair desires to make a suggestion to Members of the House. 


[When a gentleman simply stands up here and stands still, the 


Chair can not tell what he is up for, even if he sees him; and 
it is nothing but fair for a gentleman, if he has a motion to make 
or anything to say, to address the Chair so the Chair can hear. 
In the next place, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Futter] wanted to change his vote from “aye” to “no” a 
while ago. 8 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. From “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought he was one of those who 
came in here after the double call was over and asked to be 
recorded as present. The Chair thinks when a Member votes on 
a regular roll call “present” for any reason he is doing it 
because he has got a pair, and if he wants to change his vote he 
has got a perfect right to do it. Now, the only reason the Chair 
allows these stragglers who come in after the double roll call 
even to be recorded “present” is because he has a right to 
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count them as present. 
is it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS. How will the name of my colleague [Mr. 
FULLER of Massachusetts] appear on the recorded vote? 

The SPEAKER. It ought to appear the way he wants it. 
That would not change the result if he did. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker. I hope the Chair will not 
decide the question of the right of a Member to change his vote, 
made only after a recapitulation has been had. I submit to the 
Chair that the proper practice is that while a Member may 
change his vote at any time up to the announcement 

The SPEAKER. The final announcement. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the final announcement; but the final 
announcement is made when sueh an announcement has been 
made as to permit a recapitulation to be in order. Now, the 
only purpose of the recapitulation is to correet errors, and if it 
can be made the medium for a change of votes without regard 
to an error of recording, you are practically opening up by a 
demand for a recapitulation the entire question, and I submit, 
aside from this controversy, that the better practice is to hold 
that after a recapitulation has been demanded it is not in order 
to change a vote except for error. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, may I say a word on that point? 

The SPEAKER. There is no point before the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would like to make this suggestion, with 
the indulgence of the Speaker and the House. It seems to me 
that the rule as stated by the Speaker—that is, that changes 
can be made at any time before the final announcement of the 
yote—is correct, and its correctness shown by the result to-day 
for this reason: It was first announced that the motion to lay on 
the table was carried, and the final announcement after recapitu- 
lation was that it was lost; hence the first was not the final 
announcement of the vote, but the final announcement was made 
after the recapitulation. 

The SPEAKER. No; if it was announced finally that it was 
carried or lost it was too late then for a change of vote. The 
practice is extremely narrow. Now. here is what happened, as 
the Chair recollects it. Of course, the Chair’s recollection may 
not be better than anyone else’s: The Chair announced 166 ayes, 
166 noes, and the number present, and then he announced he 
voted himself, and before the Chair announced that motion was 
lost or carried, whichever it was, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GILLETT] demanded a recapitulation. But now, if he 
had waited half a minute later a vote could not have been 
changed on recapitulation. The Chair has no sort of objection 
to the House itself making a rule on that; but, according to the 
rule that has been made, the Chair ruled right. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. WEBB. I ask to take up Senate 383 

The SPEAKER. Not now. The gentleman from Minnesota 
has the floor. 

Mr. WEBB. With his consent, Mr. Speaker, it is a very 
important matter. 

The SPEAKER, If the gentleman is willing 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly 
willing to yield the floor for that purpose, providing I will not 
lose my right. 5 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will see to it that the gentleman 
loses no rights. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DENT. On yesterday the House agreed to take up what 
is ealled the quota bill, Senate joint resolution 128, after the 
reading of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. That is true, but it was to be taken up after 
the Journal was read and after business on the Speaker’s table 
was disposed of. Well, the first thing that happened this letter 
from Postmaster General Burleson was on the Speaker's. table, 
technically at least, and that was read to the House and then 
this parliamentary proceeding and row took place. As soon as 
we get through with that the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. For a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. I would like to inquire how 
I am recorded on this vote. “ 

The SPEAKER. Recorded as “ present,” the Chair thinks, 


The rule may be very narrow, but that 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, that is not a 
parliamentary inquiry; that is past long, long ago, and the 
gentleman could find out 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman can find out how he is re- 
corded by coming to the Speaker, and we will take up the 
matter later. Now, the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the Senate this morning rejected 
the conference report on the bill S. 383, known as the sabotage 
bill. They have sent that bill back to the House and ask for a 
further conference. 

I therefore ask that the House agree to a further conference, 
but insist on the House amendment to the bill. 

1 The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference report 
y title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Conference report on the bill (S. 383) to punish the destruction or 
injuring of war material and war transportation facilities by fire, 
of prop- 


explosives, or other violent means, and to forbid hostile use 
erty during time of war, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] asks unanimous consent that the House insist on its 
amendment to that bill and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
request is that they go into conference. If we do not go into 
conference, as this amendment is the only thing involved, does 
not that give us the status of standing by the original decision? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know wkat the report 
of the conferees is. The Chair knows what the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina is. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. WERB, 
Mr. Cantax and Mr. VOLSTEAD. 


MAIL SERVICE ABROAD. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MrELER] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I do not irtend to 
take very much time myself. I desire, however, that the mem- 
bership of the House understand the motion I have made and 
my reason for making it. This is a motion to refer the com- 
munication from the Postmaster General's office, which has 
been read in the hearing of the House, to a committee of five 
men, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House, to determine 
whether or not certain language contained in that communica- 
tion is objectionable language to be sent in an official communi- 
eation to the House of Representatives in response to the pas- 
sage of a resolution asking for information. And as certain 
of the Members have come in since the original reading of the 
communication, I will, with the indulgence of the House, reread 
that part which has attracted our attention and meets with our 
objection. It is as follows, and I ask the membership of the 
House to observe the peculiar phraseology in which the gentle- 
man sees fit so generously to indulge when he is speaking of 
gne of the most reputable Members of the House of Representa- 

ves: 

When Mr. Treapway stated in the House that he was “reliably in- 
formed that there has been a very large amount of that class of mail 
matter sent over,” and “it is a well-known fact that great quantities 
of that class of matter have been placed in their hands overseas,” he 
made assertion the ibsolute baselessness of which eould have been ascer- 
tained by a telephone inquiry. 

The resolution that asked for a reply, sending information 
from the Post Office Department to the House, contained no ref- 
erence whatever to Mr. Treapway, no reference to any remarks 
he had made upon the floor of the House, but was confined ab- 
solutely to a request that the Postmaster General furnish the 
House with certain information in order that the House might 
be advised so as intelligently to act on a matter pending here. 
In order that the Postmaster General, apparently, might become 
equipped with the information desired, he asked the chairman 
of the Committee on Publie Information, Mr. Creel, to inform 
him what matter, if any, of a certain character mentioned in 
the resolution was then being sent to France. Mr. Creel writes 
this letter, and in that he goes out of his way gratuitously to 
mention a Member of the House and the work he is doing in 
this House in a manner that is both flippant, disrespectful, and 
defiant. p 

Now, I have no criticism whatever of Mr. Creel or anybody 
else in private conversation speaking of the Members of this 
House in any way they see fit, but when in response to a reso- 
Tution passed by the House a public official will go out of his 
way to mention a Member not necessary to refer to at all and 
speak of him in a way that is slighting, that is flippant, that is 
objectionable from every standpoint, I think the language is 
objectionable, and if the Members of the House have a proper 
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respect for their dignity and the reputation of the House be- 
fore the country they will insist that this language be cut out. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

There is no reflection whatever upon the Postmaster General 
or his office in that part of my remarks that I have already 
presented, and I do not intend to present any contrary to these 
in that regard. It may be the Postmaster General felt it neces- 
sary to send here the full communication as he received it. I 
can readily see that had he cut out the sentence promptly there 
would have arisen the inquiry in the House, “ What are the 
words cut out?” and“ What right has the Postmaster General 
to cull certain things out of a communication and send the bal- 
ance to the House?” And consequently he sends the whole thing, 

And, gentlemen of the House, I submit, regardless on which 
side of the aisle you sit, is not this language such that you in 
your heart resent it as applied to a Member of this House? The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] intimated a short time 
ago that there was some animus back of the motion. I beg to 
disabuse his mind entirely as to that. There is no animus of 

any character. There is no partisanship of any character. 
There is simply a desire on my part and I am sure on the part 
of the gentlemen who have yoted in support of our contention 
to protect the dignity of the House and preserve us from these 
insinuating remarks, these belittling observations, that charac- 
terize this epistle. 

Just observe that it is not alone the language that is used, 
but it is the setting around the langnage. “ What right has 
the Member of Congress from Massachusetts to stand on the 
floor and criticize me or my work?” is apparent in every word 
that he uses. It is precisely a defiance toward the legislative 
branch of the Government for presuming in any regard to criti- 
cize the activities of a bureau of the Government. He says, 
“Fle made assertions the absolute baselessness of which could 
have been ascertained by a telephone inquiry.” I would not 
use that language toward anyone on this earth for whom I 
had an atom of respect, or toward anyone on this earth from 
whom ever again I expected an atom of respect. If language 
could be found in the English tongue calculated to convey a 
biting, stinging, belittling rebuke to Congress and its member- 
ship, it is this. I believe this vote we are about to take will, 
in 2 measure, express our opinion as to whether the House, as 
a part of the Congress, deems itself a body of sufficient dignity, 
suflicient honor and respectability, to be immune from an in- 
sulting communication like this, which comes from a subordi- 
nate individual in a bureau capacity. And that is all there is 
to it. 

So I ask gentlemen on both sides of the aisle not to confuse 
the issue or the motion, but to express their opinion as to 
whether this language is fit officially to be transmitted to the 
House of Representatives. The motion I have made is the 
usual and ordinary one, and I hope it will be passed unani- 
mously without a roll call. The Speaker of the House will ap- 
point the committee, and the majority of them will doubtless be 
members of the Democratic Party. We do not care for that, 
The Members on the Democratic side of the House must be, 
and I know they are, as jealous of the reputation and the dig- 
nity and the prerogatives of this House as the Members of any 
party that ever sat in it, and I call upon you to-day to manifest 
that spirit which I feel confident you possess. [Applause.] 

I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LONGWORTH ]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
five minutes, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on the day before yester- 
day shortly after I had concluded a few remarks conveying an 
expression of my opinion, couched in very temperate language, 
of a speech made the day before by a gentleman who has again 
become the subject of discussion here, Mr. Creel, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr, RAINEY], whom I see in the Chamber, rose 
in the defense of Mr. Creel, and he made the best he could out 
of a rotten case, I will say. [Laughter.] His first sentence 
was as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I regret the fact that on a serious occasion like the 
present, when bills are being considered which have for their object 
the creation of efficient armies, the observing of our treaties, the execu- 
tion in the future of our undertakings, of our contracts with other na- 
tions, that a Member of this House 

Meaning myself— 
finds it necessary to indulge for partisan purposes in a criticism of an 
official of this administration, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am well aware that if any Member of 
my party, either here or elsewhere, undertakes the slightest 
criticism of any action of any official of this administration he 
is invariably accused of doing it for partisan purposes. Mr. 
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Speaker, if my criticism of Mr. Creel involved Republican par- 
tisanship, then the criticism of him by the New York Times 
this morning also involyes Republican partisanship. And yet 
as every man here is well aware, the New York Times is per- 
haps the leading Democratic newspaper of this country; and 
if not, it is at least the most prominent supporter of all the 
policies of the present administration. I send to the Clerk’s 
desk and ask to have read an editorial appearing in this morn- 
ing’s New York Times, headed “ Mr. Creel.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MR. CREEL. 


Actual or inferential responsibility for the doings and utterances of 
Mr. George Creel can not any longer, consistently with the public wel- 
fare and comfort, be borne by the administration. It is the general im- 
pression that when he speaks he speaks for the President, an impres- 
sion he has not very energetically sought to dispel. His declaration 
that he should be proud to his dying day “ that there was no rush of 
preparation in this country 
Congress“ could not have 
but that is not the worst of it. 


rior to the day the President went before 
been made at a more inopportune time; 
It is an avowal never to be made by 


Aa f at any time. It has aroused public indignation to a — 
ane s only faintly reflected by the denunciation directed against it 
n Congress, 


The usefulness of the Bureau of Public Information has never been 
satisfactorily demonstrated, but the demonstration that, if the bureau 
is to be continued, it should have a new head is complete and conclusive. 

[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. ! 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman give me about three 
minutes? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
gentleman, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for three 
minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is any gentleman going to rise and say 
that that is a Republican partisan statement? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Are you serious in the statement you make that 
it is a Democratic newspaper? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why, certainly. 
deny it? 

Mr. AYRES. Why, certainly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I might respond by asking the gentle- 
man by what authority he speaks on that subject, but I am not 
interested, because it is so patently absurd. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times says precisely what I did, 
that if this administration does not believe as Mr. Creel says he 
does, that it is a matter of boast that this country went into this 
war inadequately prepared, and that it intends to see to it 
that after the war is over we are to be at once reduced to a 
condition of impotence to enforce an enduring and just peace, 
then Mr. Creel must resign, or he must be removed at once. 
I said that yesterday. It is repeated to-day in exact phrase- 
ology, nearly, by the New York Times. 

My great hope, Mr. Speaker, is that when this motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Minter] shall pass, and a com- 
mittee will find that that language is insulting to a Member of 
the House and inimical to the privileges of this House, that of 
the Bureau of Public Information, to which this matter will be 
rereferred, its present chairman, Mr. Creel, will no longer be a 
member. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if I have any apologies to make to this House 
or to anybody for the opinion that I enunciated about this man 
who the day before yesterday insulted the patriotism of the 
American people and to-day insults the American Congress, it is 
that my language was far too temperate. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is—— : 

Mr. HARDY rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. HARDY. To reply to the last remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] 
has the floor for an hour. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to ask for five minutes if there is 
nobody representing this side. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I am not completely familiar with 
the entire course and argument of the gentleman from Ohio, 
who poses before us as a nonpartisan advocate of great policies 
of the Government, but I want to say just this much about the 
Creel speech to which he took exception the other day and to 
which he repeats his exception to-day. The substance of it was 


I yield three minutes to the 


Does the gentleman 
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that Mr. Creel, in a speech before the conference of American 
lecturers here in Washington presented with great force the 
ei.orts that the United States had been making to meet her 
enemy since we entered into the war, so much so that the papers 
say he received round after round of applause from the dele- 
gates, The opening sentence of that speech as given declared 
that he was proud of the fact that before we entered into the 
war we had been inadequately prepared for war. That was the 
sentence the gentleman seized on. He did not rend what else he 
said. Mr. Creel continued: Because.“ he said, that demon- 
strated the sincerity of our profession that this great Nation 
was a Nation devoted to peace.” 

And then he showed the magnificent conduct of our people 
since we entered the war. 

He may have been unfortunate in the first words he used, in 
that he gave a handle to men for political purposes to attack him. 
But the man that is not proud of the fact that when this war 
began America was not ready and armed as Germany was must 
be ashamed of the record of the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party, which for all these years left this country 
in that condition. We boasted that our justice and humanity 
to all men and all nations was our shield and buckler of defense; 
that we were opposed to great standing armies in time of peace. 
We boasted we were a Nation devoted to peace. We boasted we 
were a Nation opposed to great preparation for aggressive war- 
fare, and the man who simply refers to that fact and says he 
was proud that our life was consistent as a Nation has not in- 
sulted the American people. [Applatse.] It is, indeed, strange 
that the great audience who heard the whole speech gave it 
rounds of applause if it was the craven and traitorous speech 
the gentleman would have you believe it was, by reading a single 
sentence, and the man who now uses that expression as a weapon 
with which to attack Mr. Creel or the party of which Mr. Creei 
is an humble representative and separates it from the context of 
the whole speech in order to do so is going out of his way to 

- make political capital in a small way and to challenge an ex- 
pression which would have found utterance in many a throat 
before we became involved in this war, and which was censo- 
nant with the life of the Nation up to the time we became in- 
volved in it. It seems to me that these little, petty, partisan 
flings are in line with other utterances that I have heard the 
gentleman from Ohio in the last three weeks indulge in, which 
have been full of party flings. He is always prating of his non- 
partisanship and patriotism, of his moderation, and support of 
the administration, yet he lets no opportunity pass to attack 
every measure and every man of the administration where 
attack might seem to give some party advantage. He seized 
onto this just one sentence out of a whole speech as a sweet 
morsel of political claptrap to roll under his tongue. Not con- 
tent with the discussion of the issues that come before us, every 
occasion that can give a pretext for criticism brings him to his 
feet. He talks about temperateness. I have seen him with 
flashing eye and with quivering cheek indulging in the same 
practice heretofore, so that I gaze on him with amazement and 
wonder why! [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. [Ap- 

use.] 
N. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I regret extremely that I 
was the originator of a matter which has occupied the time of 
the House for over two hours, when there is extremely im- 
portant business pending. I introduced a resolution of inquiry 
which waited one week for action by the Post Office Committee, 
and no response was received to it. Under the rules of the 
House, at the expiration of the week, the resolution was called 
up and adopted. I made no personal references. That goes 
without saying. A Member could not make any personal refer- 
ences in such a resolution as that; and my object in asking for 
information on the subject covered was as sincere a motive as 
ever influenced a Member of this House in any action he might 
take. A day or two previously the announcement was made 
that parcels to soldiers overseas, sent by their friends and rela- 
tives, could no longer be received by the Post Office Department 
for transmission to them unless perchance the individual soldier 
to whom the package was going, sent from overseas, approved 
by his commanding officer, a request for the contents of that 
package, and that that individual approval was included in the 
e when offered for mailing. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, coupled with the request for information 
as to the quantity being so transported was a further request 
for information as to the amount of matter being sent by the 
Committee on Public Information, the so-called Creel Bureau. 
I think in that connection I might say that it was a matter of 
very little interest to me as to what quantity might be going, 
or whether there was any going at ali or not. But I did receive 


reliable information, which I can submit at any time, that such 
literature was being sent over. Now, I submit to this House, 
which is of the more interest to the boys in the trenches, to re- 
ceive these little home packages, from mother, sister, wife, or 
sweetheart, or a speech by such a grent man as we recognize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to be? My interest in the resolu- 
tion that I offered was to find out whether that class of liter- 
ature was still being sent across, and the package from home to 
the soldier boy was being refused. 

In connection with the adoption of the resolution I made some 
remarks on this floor, and Mr. Creel has seen fit to reply to 
those remarks in the letter submitted by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in such a way that I feel I am justified in asking this House 
to adopt 12 motion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Murer]. do not need to offer any more explanation than he 
has so well offered. I have no personal grievance with Mr. 
Creel. I never saw the man in my life. I have a little enmity 
to him now, and any other man would have when he dignifies his 
position in a letter of absolute insult to a Member of this House 
for remarks made by the Member on the floor of this House in 
his right and says that the statement the Member makes is 
founded on “ absolute baselessness.” I have heard men called 
liars in various phrases, but I would much prefer that a man 
would come right outside the door here and call me a liar to my 
face now [applause] than write such an insinuating letter as 


‘that and submit it through such an instrumentality as a com- 


munication from the Postmaster General. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] says the remark 
of Mr. Creel was insulting, and I feel that it was insulting. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Creel questions a statement in my right as a Member 
of this House when he so characterizes my remarks. I leave 
the House to its own decision as to whether or not a public 
official, in answering a resolution of inquiry adopted by this 
House, can take that means of offering a personal insult to a 
Member of this House. I myself am now no longer concerned 
in this matter. It seems to me it is up to the House itself to 
say whether it cares to have a public official use his prerogative 
of letter writing to the extent of submitting an official response 
to a resolution adopted by the House, asking for informa- 
tion purely and nothing else, and including in his reply a per- 
sonal insult for such rema ks as the Member introducing it had 
the right to make on the floor. Mr. Creel quotes the statement 
that I say I had been reliably informed that there had been a 
large amount of that class of mail matter sent over. It is abso- 
lutely true. I have been so informed. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that the only thing to which the letter is 
directed ? 

Mr. TREADWAY. And then he goes still further. I have 
not the exact phraseology. I do not knew exactly the words, 
but I take it for granted that he is correct in saying it is a well- 
known fact that great quantities of that class of matter have 


been placed in their hands overseas, practically confirming the 


same language. That is the extent of his quotation, which Mr. 
Creel says is “absolute baselessness.“ And, further than that, 
Mr. Speaker, he says I could have found out that it was abso- 
lutely baseless by a telephone inquiry. May I ask this House, 
when have we reached the point when a Member of Congress 
in order to secure information is under obligation to the subor- 
dinates of a department to call them on the telephone? Of 
course, if I had called for Mr. Creel I would have been shifted 
a dozen times, in the various offices down there, through a line 
of clerks, and I would have been blamed lucky if I could have 
reached Mr. Creel at all; because I see that just now he is de- 
voting a good deal of his time and attention to going up in 
aeroplanes. He had one ride here the other day, and I saw 
that he got a little hurt over in Baltimore repeating it. So that 
it would have been a little difficult. probably, about the time 
this resolution was up, te have found Mr. Creel, to get him to 
answer the inquiry that I wanted to make. I was within my 
rights in asking for the information referred to in the resolu- 
tion. I am still within my rights in confirming that statement, 
and I am still further within my rights when I say that a 
subordinate of a department of the Government has no right 
to offer a personnal insult, and to question the veracity of a 
Member of this House for such statements as he makes on the 
floor of this House. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. My time has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I yield tw¥ minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker. I simply wish to state that I 
um surprised at the attitude taken by most of the gentlemen on 
that side of the Chamber. This duy was set apart for very 
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important business. Then this matter came up suddenly. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Min] made his motion. A 
motion was made to lay that on the table and it was defeated, 
and then the gentleman from Minnesota changed his original 
motion—the objection to which on that side perhaps I could 
understand—and said that he simply wished to have the matter 
referred to a committee, and to have the matter investigated 
and reported upon. Why gentlemen upon that side of the 
House should with such unanimity have refused to allow a 
committee to be appointed by thelr own Speaker, whose impar- 
tiality is trusted by both sides of the House, which is all we 
asked, to investigate this matter and to report upon it, and 
why they should wish to take-up two hours and a half in op- 
posing that is beyond my comprehension. It seems to me that 
that was a most fair and moderate proposition. Some gentle- 
men on this side of the House thought it was unduly moderate 
and leaned backward—— 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman see any fact in contro- 
versy ; any question to be investigated? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly; it is in controversy whether that 
was a proper statement or not. 

Mr. HARDY. That is a question of opinion and not of fact. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is a question on which the gentleman from 
Minnesota very temperately and wisely said, “I will not ask the 
House to puss sudden judgment on that; I will give it time to 
get n report from the committee.” 

Mr. HARDY. Then the motion should have been postponed, 
it seems to me, to a future day and let us think about it. 

Mr. GILLETT. If you want to think whether you will let 
the committee think about it, I do not think we will let it be 
done. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on my motion and all amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves the 
previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota to appoint a com- 
mittee of five. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as the committee 
Mr. Caraway, Mr. Husypnuneys, Mr. Boomer, Mr. MCKINLEY, 
and Mr. Mappen, and the document from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is temporarily referred to this committee of five. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 8753. An act to amend section 3, title 1, of the act 
entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal 
laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 15, 1917. 


LIABILITY TO MILITARY SERVICE OF CERTAIN REGISTERED PERSONS, 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Dent], I desire to call up Senate joint reso- 
lution 123. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) providing for the calling into 
military service of certain classes of persons registered, and liable for 
military service under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 
18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Militacy Establishment of the United States.” 


Resolved, cte., That if under any regulations heretofore or hereafter 
prescribed by the President persons registered and Hable for ery 
service under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to Increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States,” are placed in classes 
for the purpose of determining their relative liability for military service, 
no provision of said act shall prevent the President from calling for 
immediate military service under regulations heretofore or hereafter 
prescribed by, the President all or part of the persons in any class or 
classes except those exempt from draft under the provisions of said act, 
in proportion to the tota! number of persons placed in such class or 
classes in the va lous subdivisions of the States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia designated by the President under the terms of 
said act, or from calling into immediate military service persons classed 
as skilled experts in industry or agriculture, however classified or where- 
ever residing. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that there are four 
h urs of general debate on this resolution. I ask unanimous 
consent that one-half of that time be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER} and the other half by 
myself. . 


Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, has that been 
agreed to by the ranking minority member, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann]? ; 

Mr. FIELDS. ‘That has been agreed to by the ranking 
minority member. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that one-half of the time be controlled by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] aud one-half 
by himself. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FIELDS, Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution, S. J. Res. 
No. 123, provides that no provision of the act of May 18, 1917 
(known as the selective-service act), shall prevent the Presi- 
dent from calling for immediate military service under regula- 
tions heretofore or hereafter prescribed by the President all 
or part of the persons in any class or classes except those 
exempt from draft under the provisions of said act, in propor- 
tion to the total number of persons placed in such class or 
classes in the various subdivisions of the States, Territories. and 
the District of Columbia designated by the President under the 
terms of said act, or from calling into immediate military serv- 
ice persons classed as skilled experts in industry or agriculture, 
however classified or wherever residing. 

I will state in the outset, Mr. Speaker, that under the selective- 
service act of May 18, 1917, or the regulations prescribed by the 
President in pursuance of suid act, each registrant was given 
an order number, and the right of the President or the military 
authorities to defer the call of a registrant when his name is 
reached, who is not otherwise entitled to statutory exemption, 
is seriously questioned by high legal authority, and if it be 
true that the call of registrants can not be legally deferred 
when their order number is reached it will be impossible for the 
War Department to carry into execution its latest plan of 
classification under the questionnaire system, under which 
registrants having dependents are given deferred classification, 
or to defer the call of registrants in class 1 who are assiduouly 
engaged in planting, cultivating, or harvesting crops, which the 
President desires to do, From my viewpoint the dictates of 
humanity demand that the call of registrants who have wives 
and children or other dependent relatives be deferred so long 
as there are available registrants who are unattached and who 
have no dependents, and the growing scarcity of food products, 
the supply of which depends upon farm labor makes it of national 
and international importance to conserve farm labor. There- 
fore, if there was no other points of merit in the bill, these two 
points are of such importance as to not only warrant, but to, 
demand its speedy enactment into law. But there are other 
important features in the bill worthy of your consideration, one 
of which.is to cure an inconsistency in the selective-service law. 
The law as enacted places the burden of military service upon 
the citizen population but provides that the whole population 
shall be used in ascertaining the quota of the variotis States nnd 
subdivisions thereof. The department, of course, took the 
latest census—1910—as a basis on which to ascertain the total 
population, and in administering the law in the first call under 
the selective draft it was found that that method placed great 
hardships upon many sections of the country for various rea- 
sons. First, local conditions have changed since 1910, There 
has been a great influx of population into some centers, and 
other sections of the country did not have as much population 
in 1917 as they had in 1910, Therefore, estimating it upon the 
1910 census, or taking for the basis of its estimate the 1910 
census, must necessarily result in inequalities, 

There is another feature that enters into it. In the cities 
and some sections of the country we have a large foreign popu- 
lation. That foreign population is not subject to the draft, but 
it was used in ascertaining the quota from those communities. 
In those instances the people suffered. That hardship, however. 
has been or is being largely obviated by our recent treaties with 
our cobelligerents. So, in order to get away from these iniqui- 
ties. the passage of this resolution is deemed advisable by the 
War Department. 

In the administration of the draft law., under the first draft 
there were, if I remember correctly, two classes of registrants— 
the exempt and the nonexempt. Discretion was lodged largely 
in the local board as to who should be exempt and who should 
not, and we see in the administration of the law by these bourds 
most glaring differences in classification, even in contiguons ter- 
ritories. In many sections some locnl board failed or refused 
to grant any claim for exemption, while others would go as high 
as 40 or 50 per cent, and in one case 74 per cent. So, in order to 
get away from that condition the War Departinent worked out 
a new classification. classifying the registrants into five classes, 
beginning with class 1 under what is known as the question- 
naire system, which is considered by all who are familiar with 
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me subject to be an improvement over the first system of classi- 
cation. 

Now, of course there will be some inequities between local 
boards in the classification under this new system. It would be 
impossible to work out a classification system for a great coun- 
try of 100,000,000 people that would apply exactly alike to each 
and every community. But the figures from the War Depart- 
ment show that the inequalities are far less under the new clas- 
sification than under the method used in the call of the first 
increment under the selective draft. And the War Department 
has said that the passage of this resolution is absolutely neces- 
sary to carry out the new classification to which I have referred. 
Then there is another proposition embodied in this resolution, 
and it is the one that appeals to me most. 

The resolution authorizes the President to call any part or 
all of any one of the classes. The purpose of that is to au- 
thorize the President to lay the burdens of military service 
upon the men in class 1 first. There seems to be a difference 
of opinion among members of the committee as to the inten- 
tion of Congress when we passed the selective-service law. 
Members of the minority who have joined in the minority 
report, or some of them, are of the opinion that a man’s 
liability to service should be determined solely and exclusively 
by the number that he drew in the drawing, and I agree that 
it should be, so far as it applies to the class to which he belongs, 
but I was of the opinion, and I am of the opinion now, that 
it is better for all concerned that the men who have the least 
responsibilities at home, the men who have no dependents, the 
men who are not so vital in the industrial and social life of 
the country, to first answer their country’s call. In other 
words, I believe that it is better, and I believe it is right and 
proper, to call a single man who has no wife and children 
before you call the man who has a wife and children or other 
dependent relatives. That was my idea when we were enact- 
ing the selective-service law. If this resolution is adopted as 
reported by the committee, it gives the President authority to 
exhaust all of class 1 in all sections of the country before he 
invades the other class in any part of the country. I know 
that there is some argument on the other side of this proposi- 
tion, but our arguments rest upon our viewpoints, If we hold 
Jocal interests above national interests, of course the argument 
that this arrangement is unjust might hold good in some locali- 
ties, but if we hold that this is the war of the Nation and that 
the best interest of the Nation should be paramount in the 
mind of every man, we must concede that that method is the 
best that will least injure or disturb the citizenship of the 
‘Nation and place the least hardship upon the dependent women 
and children. 

Other Members of the House may judge as they like, but it 
is my opinion that we will least disturb even local conditions 
by calling into the service men in class 1, so long as that class 
exists throughout the country, rather than invade the other 
elasses in some sections, thereby taking fathers from their 
children, husbands from their wives, or sons from their de- 
pendent parents. There will be an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, SHALLENBERGER], and inas- 
much as there is a great demand for time and I may not have 
an opportunity to speak later on I desire to refer to that 
amendment now. It is an amendment to base the apportion- 
ment upon the total registered population. If I understand 
that proposition, when a community furnishes all of the regis- 
trants that it has in class 1, but has not filled its quota, it 
must then draw from the oher classes, hereby invading the 
class that has dependents. To that part of the amendment I 
am absolutely opposed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I ask the gentleman if that is a com- 
mittee amendment that the gentleman is speaking of? 

Mr. FIELDS. The amendment was not offered or discussed 
in the committee. It has been prepared by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] since the bill was reported. It 
will be offered as an amendment on the floor. I hope that no 
amendment will be adopted which will make it possible in the 
future administration of this law to call into the military 
service men who have wives and children or dependent parents 
to support while there are other available men in the country 
who have no dependents, regardless of where they may be 
located. This war is not a sectional question; it is the biggest 
problem that this country has ever faced, and it is the Nation’s 
problem, and I hope that every man here and elsewhere will 
view it from a national viewpoint. There will be another 
amendment offered, that will provide that credit shall be given 
for the numbers that have volunteered in the service from time 
to time. Credits have already been given for those who have 
previously volunteered, and as there is but little volunteering 
at this time it will mean but little either way whether that 
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amendment is adopted or defeated. I am somewhat like the 
new squire on that proposition—there is a good argument on 
both sides; but one is evidently better than the other. 

If a local community contends that it should have credit for 
the men who shall volunteer from that ommunity, I see no 
reason why it should not, unless the calculations necessary to 
ascertain the credits due it would impede the progress of the 
draft when the call shall come; but if that should occur, or if it 
is the belief of the War Department that it will occur, shall 
we impede the progress of the War Department by forcing it to 
delay the call sufficient time to figure out and properly place the 
credits due each community at a time like this when our coun- 
try is facing the greatest crisis in its history; and, Mr. Speaker, 
there is another thought worthy of consideration, which is, For 
what purpose did those volunteers give thelr service to the 
country? Did they volunteer for the benefit of the country or 
did they volunteer for the benefit of other registrants whose call 
would be deferred because of their voluntary enlistment? 1 
maintain that every man who volunteered into the military 
service of his country volunteered not for the benefit of his 
neighbor registrant, but for the benefit of his country, for the 
preservation of the Stars and Stripes. [Applause.] So I say 
if crediting these voluntary enlistments will impede Lhe progress 
of the draft and the prosecution of the war, then the country for 
whom these men volunteered should be given the benefit of 
their voluntary enlistment. As I have previously said, credits 
have already been given for those who have previously volun- 
teered. That question was raised in committee by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Davipson] by a question propounded 
by him to Gen. Crowder. Mr. Davipson said: 

To illustrate: My home city was very greatly interested in fhe 
National Guard and sent out very full companies—there were three 
companies from my home ore The result was that in the first draft 
not a single man was drafted, and the boys 5 to me report that 
there are enough volunteers to fill the next draft. If enough boys 
volunteered from my home city—the city of Oshkosh—to not on! n 
the first draft but to fill their quota in the second draft, how can I ex- 
paa to taen that in addition to that they are going to draft men from 

Gen. 7 Cnownnn. I have tried to cover that situation before. The 


officer who has done a large amount of the figuring on the quotas is 
here, and I am going to ask you to let him have a try at it in new 


5 
r. Davipson. I want to understand it myself. I believe there is 
much merit in your plan. : 

Col. JoHnson. Let us suppose that Oshkosh started out with 100 
men liable to military service. Fifty of them volunteered in National 
Guard or Regular Army, and now we come in with the new rule. 
Oshkosh, instead of hav’ 5 men in class 1, only has 50. The new 
quota for Oshkosh will be based on 50 instead of 100, and thus Oshkosh 
1 gets credit for all the men of Oshkosh who volunteered 
with the National Guard and Regular Army. 

There is another thought in connection with giving credtt 
for voluntary enlistments that we might well consider. I am 
told that in some sections of the country practically all men 
who are in sympathy with the war movement have volunteered. 
I do not know whether that is correct or not. That is a pretty 
broad statement, and I do not attempt to vouch for its accuracy, 
but I was told a few days ago by a Member of this House that 
he had been in a section of the country where that condition 
exists. If that be true, and we give credit for voluntary enlist- 
ments, this is what will happen in sections like that: These men 
who have not volunteered and who are charged with not being 
in sympathy with this war movement will remain at home 
largely because of the fact that their neighbors have volun- 
teered for service. 

Mr. REAVIS Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? What 
sort of a soldier does the gentleman believe these disloyal men 
would make? 

Mr. FIELDS. I did not say they were disloyal. 

Mr. REAVIS. What sort of a soldier does the gentleman 
think a man who is not in sympathy with the purposes of his 
country would make? 

Mr. FIELDS. I think a man who is in sympathy with the 
purposes of his country would be a better soldier than the man 
who is not. 

Mr. REAVIS. Would it not be a good idea to give these fel- 
lows some employment and keep them out of the Army? 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman is getting back to the volunteer 
proposition, which is past, and I do not care to open up that 


discussion. Mr. Speaker, there is one more provision in the 
bill——_ : 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 


Mr. FIELDS. Let me finish this statement. The last pro- 
vision of the bill provides for the calling of men who have been 
given deferred classification, in class 2, as skilled workmen re- 
gardless of their classification or location. The Military Estab- 


lishment may from time to time be in great need of skilled 
mechanics, and this provision of the resolution makes it pos- 
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sible for it to call these men regardless of their classification or 
their location. I think that a very valuable feature of the reso- 
lution. I now yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Haars]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. ‘The gentleman is quite familiar, I know, with 
the provisions of this resolution, and I am asking the question 
for information purely. My understanding is that if this reso- 
lution prevails the first tall to be responded to will be those of 
class 1. 

Mr. FIELDS. Exactly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Suppose there is to be a million men raised on 
the first call. Will that million of men be apportioned among 
the different States in class 1 according to the number of men 
in those different States in class 1? That is the way I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. FIELDS. They will. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Now, this question: This classification is sub- 
mitted by different Loards in the different States, and there are 
no hard and fast rules by which this classification should be 
made by those boards. Does the gentleman concede that this 
thing might happen, that a board in one Stute or one section of 
a State might put very few men. in proportion to the population 
of that State, in class 1, and if the call comes exclusively to 
class 1 and it is taken according to the population in class 1, 
without regard to the population of the State, the gentleman's 
State, for instance, might have to give three times as many men 
to that first call as my State would, because the boards in 
my State might classify very few in No. 1? Does the gente: 
man anticipate some unfairness in that? 

Mr. FIELDS. I am glad the gentlemar raised that question. 
There is no hard and fast rule under which the classification is 
made, but there is a general rule laid down by the War Depart- 
ment, and the classifications, the records show, are much more 
uniform under the new classification than under the clussifica- 
tion of the first draft. In fact, the range of variation of per- 
centage between the classifications by the different boards is 
not nearly so wide under the new classification as under the 
old. As I stated in the start, of course, there will be some in- 
stances where there will be differences. I know of no way, 
owing to the different conditions that exist, or no rule that 
could be worked out that would cause men of the local boards 
to act in the same mind and under exactly the same decision in 
all cases; in fact, so long as there are men of different capaci- 
ties there will be men of different opinions, even in matters of 
fact; but, spenking broadly, the figures show that the range of 
inequality is not nearly so wide under the new classification as 
under the old. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentieman has passed from the point 
I wanted to recur to, but the gentleman stated a moment ago 
in regard to the question whether the men who were really 
anxious to help in this war have enlisted voluntarily and sev- 
eral gentlemen got the impression that the gentleman was in 
doubt on that question. I do not think there is any doubt so 
far as our own State is concerned because I know of thousands 
who are ready and waiting to be called to the colors whenever 
the country needs them. 

Mr. FIELDS. I should regret 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not think the gentleman meant that. 

Mr. FIELDS (continuing). If I was so understood. That was 
not what I meant to say at all, but what I meant to say was 
that every man who has volunteered was willing, but some are 
not, speaking of one section of the country—I shall not name 
the section, for the information given to me may not be cor- 
rect—but a Member of the House has said that that condition 
exists in one section that he visited recently. If it does, I 
suppose, of course, that it is only a small section of the country, 
and the great mass of the registrants who are waiting to be 
called throughout the country are just as anxious to get in 
as the men who have volunteered. 

Mr. LANGLEY, They are merely waiting until the country 
calls them to go. Let me suggest to my friend, the gentleman 
may be too modest to call attention to the fact that the gentleman 
is one who represents a district one county of which, Breathitt, 
at least. had more volunteers than the entire quota. 

Mr. FIELDS. Fifty-two more volunteers than the quota, is 
my recollection. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I do. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to get a littie information. The call 
has gone out for the raising or inducting into the service of 
150,000 men under 4 call for a second draft army. I noticed in 
the Official Bulletin, and have also seen it stated in the press 
that the number that my State—Georgia—should furnish under 
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that call is about 6,300. I also noticed that the State of New 
York, with a great many times the number of population of 
Georgia, the great city of New York, having probably twice the 
population of the entire State of Georgia, is to furnish under 
this call only 10,000 and some odd hundreds. I would like to 
know on what basis or plan the quotas are called, under the 
old plan, or is it under the idea that this bill is to be enacted 
into law and the call based on the number of class 1? 

Mr, FIELDS, I think it is fair to assume that the War De- 
partment is not calling men under the provisions of this bill on 
the assumption that it is going to pass. I am not familiar with 
the particular case that the gentleman cites and would therefore 
not attempt to explain it. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman, then, can not give me any in- 
formation as to why that great disparity in the number? 

Mr, FIELDS. With regard to that particular case, no; and 
not being familiar with it, it would not be fair to the War 
Department for me to attempt to answer it. 

Mr. CRISP. The State had furnished its entire quota under 
the first call. This is under the second call. And their quota 
is about 6,300. And I notice that Indiana and other States with 
a population about as great have to furnish only three or four 
thousand men. I would like to know the basis for that. 

Mr. YIELDS. I will say to the gentleman that these are only 
the remaining numbers of the first call, who have not until 
recently been summoned to camp. The second general call has 
not yet been made. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Speaker, supplementing the question of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamn], as I understand 
it, the scheme to raise this army is based very largely upon 
the idea of local responsibility and local control. Now, does 
not the gentleman anticipate that unless you change your ma- 
chinery for raising this army you will remove from the several 
communities a strong incentive from everybody outside of 
class 1 in seeing that nobody that ought to be in class 1 escapes 
the responsibility which is incident to the position in class 1. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will say to the gentleman I do not know 
where this removes the local machinery in any way. The local 
boards will continue to exist, and they will still classify the 
registrants. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Directing attention to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Missouri, if you provide that these men are 
to be taken from all over the country, then in any community 
its local board can prevent its citizenship from getting into 
class 1—shields that community from its responsibility of help- 
ing to contribute this army. 

Mr. FIELDS I am glad the gentleman raised that question. 
There are some cases of that kind throughout the country; but 
the War Department carefully scans the figures, and in every 
case where upon the face of it there seems to have been some 
favoritism played an inspector has been sent into that com- 
munity and the board has been ordered to make an investigation 
and reclassification. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. The question I had in mind was this: If 
there is partisanship on the part of the local board, so as to 
exempt those from class 1 who should have been placed in 
class 1, will not public sentiment in that community on the part 
of parents of boys who have been sent, while boys equally 
responsible for service are kept at home, compel those who are 
fraudulently exempted to go into the service eventually? 

Mr. FIELDS. Certainly so. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Does the gentleman think public opinion 
would be as strong in that direction if every man should stand 
just behind the lines in class 2 now, if that community did not 
furnish that quota out of class 2? Now, if that community 
did not furnish its quota out of class 1, he would be called on 
to help furnish the quota. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman is drawing on his imagination 
The War Department would not accept 
such a classification from any board without investigating it. 
And in addition to that, if this resolution passes, they have the 
right to draw on class 2 even before class 1 is exhausted, 
regardless of the order, number, or location of those in class 2. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Right on that point. As I understand the 
resolution, it gives the right to the President to call from any 
class certain mechanics 

Mr. FIELDS. Experts, who, if classified as such, are placed 
in class 2 

Mr. HAMLIN, 
thority. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The resolution gives him author- 
ity to call not only mechanics, but call any man in any class 
from any place at any time. 


We all understand that is pretty broad au- 
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Mr. HAMLIN. That is exactly what I say. It is broad 
authority, and it looks to me like the President has the right 
to call anybody from any class. 

Mr, LAZARO.. Has the gentleman any idea of the percentage 
of the men who were registered in class 1 who have yolunteered 
and been permitted to select their branch of the service away 
from the firing line? 

Mr. FIELDS. I have not those figures at hand. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. If you will make your question brief. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What provision is there in the bill to pro- 
tect agricultural labor? 

Mr. FIELDS. There is no provision in the bill. But the 
Provost Marshal General has said in a letter that he published 
to the country that he would place at the foot of class 1 or 
defer the call of every man who is engaged in planting, culti- 
vating, or harvesting of a crop, and on March 11 he sent the 
following telegram to governors of all the States. The telegram 
reads as follows: 


WASHINGTON, March II, 1918. 
Governors of all States: 
(No. B-80.) 


A new National and State quota will be announced as soon as Con- 
gress acts on pending legislation governing the apportionment of quotas. 
In the meantime it will be necessary to call a new increment of about 
90,000 men to be distributed 5 throughout the United States. The 
cail for these men will go out later in the day. In several cases this 
call will run over the current quota of the State and boards upon which 
it is made, but the excess will be credited on the new quota of each State 
and board affected, as will all other excess due to special calls, 

The situation arising from the scarcity of farm labor demands that 
the call to the colors of men actively, completely, and assiduously en- 
gaged in the planting or cultivation of a crop, but who are in class 1 
and within the new quota, should be deferred until the end of the new 
1 Please instruct your local boards, therefore, that the President 

irects that, in filling this emergency call, they shall pass the order 
numbers of such men and defer their call for the present.. It must be 
borne in mind that this step is taken solely in the need of the Nation 
and not for the benefit of any individual. Therefore, while boards 
should consider it a grave duty to exercise this power to conserve and 
augment the agricultural production, they should observe closely the 
conduct of those deferred, and 1 upon becoming convinced 
that any person so deferred is not giving his entire time and earnest 
attention to agricultural duty or that he is trifling with the deferment 
thus granted him, the bo: should forthwith call him to the colors. 
All citizens should assist in making this expedient effective and in bring- 
ing to the attention of the boards cases meriting deferment as well as 
eases in which deferment is being abused. 8 

"ROW DER. 


And I will add in this connection what I have previously said, 
that it is seriously questioned by eminent legal authority as to 
whether the War Department can execute this order or proceed 
under the new classification without the enactment of this legis- 
lation. Therefore, the War Department is extremely anxious 
that it be passed without delay. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to find out if the proposition is to 
base the quota of a State on the number of those in class 1 (A) 
or upon the number of all those who are ultimately liable to 
military duty? I see your report says: 

First, to provide that quotas under the selective-service act shall be 
based upon the number actually Mable to military service under said act 
instead of upon population of the several States. 

Now, do you mean by that that those in class 1 (A) or those 
who would ultimately be liable to military service? 

Mr. FIELDS. Of course, if the war continues until all men 

shall be called, it would mean all those liable to military serv- 
ice, but in the first call, which applies to class 1, it will be 
based upon the number in class 1. In other words, it will be 
based on the number in the class they are drawing from at the 
time. 
Mr. STEVENSON. What is the justice of that? I want to 
know. I am trying to get information. Ought it not to be 
based on the entire population rather than on military service 
under this act? 

Mr. FIELDS. If we do that, when a community has ex- 
hausted all of its men in class 1 and has not yet filled its quota 
it will be forced, as I have previously explained, to send men 
who have dependents to make up its quota. 

„ When they have sent all their men in 
class 1. 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; if a community sends all the men it has 
in class 1 before its quota is filled, it will have to draw from 
men in other classes according to their order numbers, unless 
this bill is enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. How much 
time have I consumed? : 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-six minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 
36 minutes. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] is recognized for two hours. t 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, it has been charged 
that the fact that the members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs took time to consider this important bill has delayed 
the draft. Of course there is not one scintilla of foundation for 
any such claim as that. The ProvosteMarshal General of the 
United States Army, under the law as it exists now, can call 
every man of military age in the United States and put him in 
the ranks to-morrow under the law we enacted heretofore. This 
new law that we ask for will not add a single man to the Army 
of the United States if it becomes a law. It only seeks to change 
the rules of the game after the game has begun, and some of 
us think it changes them unfairly between the different States 
and communities. 

I have undertaken to put into the Recorp here the tremendous 
variation between counties and districts, running as low as 9 
per cent in one county and as high in one county, in the dis- 
trict of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN], as 98 per 
cent. I finally have gotten the Provost Marshal General to recog- 
nize it. Gen. Crowder is quoted as follows in the public press 
to-day: 

Provost Marshal Gen. Crowder to-day ordered a thorough iavesti- 
gation of local draft board classifications in districts where the per- 
centage of class 1 men is singularly small. 

The inquiries are the result of congressional opposition to Crowder’s 
plan to base the quotas for future drafts on the number in class 1 in- 
stead of the total number registered or the population. 

In some districts the percentage of class 1 men is only 17, while in 
other districts it is 45 or 50. veral Congressmen claim that some 
local boards have deliberatel 88 the policy of cutting down the 
ver of class 1 men to keep their quotas lower. 

The investigations are being orde: just as rapidly as it is found 
there is the least cause for one,” it was stated at the Provost Marshal 
General's office. 

Now, if you will adopt the amendment that I am going to 
offer you will not have need of any investigations. There will 
not be anybody sent around to look into these matters, because 
we propose to base it, as the gentleman from South Carolina 
IMr. Stevenson] indicated, upon the total registered military 
population of military age in each district, and there can be no 
manipulation of that. 

Now, in order that I may be exact in my statements, I want 
to read to you some provisions of the existing law, and the 
changes in that law made by the bill that we are considering. 
The very purpose of this bill is to hereafter take away the credit 
that was given in the previous draft for volunteers. It pro- 
poses that the drafted men shall be called in proportion to the 
total number of men placed in such class or classes or various 
subdivisions of the Territories and States and the District of 
Columbia designated by the President under the existing act, 
and that no provision in the act that we passed last May shall 
prevent him from doing that thing. The provision in existing 
law that would prevent him from calling the total number 
placed in class 1 provides that credit shall be given upon draft 
quotas for the men who volunteer or who are mustered into the 
service from the National Guard. and when we raised that point 
Mr. Davinson, of Wisconsin, said to Gen. Crowder, “ What shall 
we say to the people of Oshkosh, where we have not-as yet 
drafted a man?” He said, We have now many volunteers 
ready for the next call.” Col. Johnson, the deputy provost 
marshal, said a man is not entitled to much credit who volun- 
teers. He should let the provost marshal send for him when he 
wants him. 

The existing law bases the quotas called for from the various 
draft divisions of the country upon the total population of the 
district. For the reason that the population statistics available 
at present are only estimates, the Provost Marshal General 
states that the quotas called for under the present law in the 
first -draft were not equitably distributed. In determining the 
population aliens who are not Hable for military service were 
counted in the estimates of population, and therefore those 
draft districts having large alien populations were required to 
furnish soldiers out of proportion to the numbers of those taken 
from districts whose total population was largely or entirely 
citizens. 

We seek to correct those two things. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. . 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman made the statement that the 
draft was made upon the population of districts. Is it not based 
upon the population of States? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. On the population of States and 
subdivisions or districts thereof. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it says “ the States.” 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It says “States, Territories, and 
Districts. or subdivisions thereof.” I have the law right here. 

In order to eliminate these two inequities, which are gen- 
erally admitted, the joint resolution S. J. Res. 123, which is 
now before us for consideration, was prepared by the office of 
the Provost Marshal General and submitted to Congress for its 
approval. 

I have prepared an amendment to the bill under considera- 
tion which I propose to offer at the proper time, and which 
I have published in the Recorp at the end of my remarks for 
the information of the House, which will completely correct 
the ahove-enumerated inequities of the present law and yet 
preserve entirely the basic principle of all compulsory military 
laws of every country. [The basic reason urged for the draft 
law was that every man owes military service.] 

The present law provides that the draft— 
shall be based upon liability to 8 service of all male citizens be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 30 years, both inclusive. Quotas for the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and subdivi- 
5 shall be determined in proportion to the population 

My amendment provides that the quotas for each draft dis- 
trict shall be determined in proportion to the total number of 
persons registered and liable for military service therein, in- 
cluding resident aliens who have waived claims for exemption. 

The reason for including aliens who have waived claims for 
exemption is because Gen. Crowder states that they have been 
placed in class 1, and therefore are as ready for military service 
as any citizen. The reason for abandoning total population as a 
basis is that it is a guess at present and includes aliens who can 
claim exemption. My amendment eliminates both of these ob- 
jections and bases the quota upon a census made by the War 
Department itself, and eliminates all aliens who refuse to serve 
in the Army. [Applause.] 

The Provost Marshal General's office by the adoption of the 
bill now under consideration without amendment proposes to 
change completely the basic principle of the present law and 
determine the quotas in proportion to the number of men placed 
in clusses by the local draft boards. Gen. Crowder has stated 
to the Military Committee and to me personally in discussion 
about the bill that if this bill is adopted he expects to base the 
quotas hereafter to be called upon the total number of regis- 
trants placed in class 1 by the various draft boards of the 
country. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? ~ 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. DENISON. Under your amendment that you are going to 
propose is the quota determined before the physical examination 
or afterwards? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Before the physicał examination. 
That does not leave any chances for. manipulation. The bill as 
reported by the majority of the committee is intended to no 
longer allow credit for volunteers or those inducted voluntarily 
into the service. 

In regard to that call for the first men under the second draft 
they sent out notices to the States saying that they were not to 
allow credit for volunteers. I addressed a letter to the Provost 
Marshal General and called attention to the provision of the pres- 
ent law. His office replied that they wanted to know that they 
would get a certain number of men at this call. He notified them 
not to take credit for volunteers, but he says he expects in the 
future to give credit for volunteers in subsequent quotas. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. If that credit is not allowed for the yolun- 
teers, how does it occur that discrepancies exist such as the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] referred to? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It is because of the power the 
President has to call them for special units. We granted a 
greater power perhaps than Congress intended. We are told 
by the Judge Advocate General’s office that they do not have to 
come to Congress for any further legislation on that score. We 
opened the door wide enough for anybody and everybody. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment proposes to base the quota on the total registration? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. On those found liable to military 
service. I omit all aliens and all those excluded under the law 
between the ages of 21 and 30. 

Mr. MADDEN.. That excludes convicts and everybody? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; excludes convicts and im- 
moral persons and aliens who have claimed their alienage. 
Those ure included in class 5, My amendment only includes in 
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the military population those in the first four classes all good 


Irishmen and other good men who are willing to fight for this 
country. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. The same inequalities that are complained 
about will hereafter exist as they. exist to-day? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No. I have eliminated all of them. 
I have eliminated all chances of that. Now, we know what they 
are. I eliminated all aliens who claim exemption. Every alien 
who waived exemption is put in class 1. : 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. If I understand the gentleman correctly, if 
this bill is passed it will wipe the slate clean of all credits 
which the States or counties may have by reason of volunteer 
enlistments? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It will allow no credit for volun- 
teers. No; they will have none whatever hereafier if you 
adopt the bill as reported by the committee. It is the intention 
of the War Department to allow no credit hereafter for volun- 
teers upon future draft quotas if this bill becomes a law as 
reported to the House. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I should like to finish my speech 
if I can, and then I will answer questions. 

Mr. FIELDS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that all 
aliens who do not claim exemption are placed in class 1? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. If the gentleman will recall, I asked Gen. 
Crowder that question in the committee, and he said they 
were giving the same rights to aliens on claims for exemption 
as to any others. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; but he says directly, and I 
will put his language in the Recorp, that every alien who did 
not claim his exemption is placed in class 1, and he said it to me 
in the presence of the Assistant Secretary of War. There is 
no question about it. Now I will yield for one more question, 
and then I want to go on. A 

Mr. KREIDER. I should like to know whether the gentle- 
man’s amendment provides for the giving of credit for those 
who have enlisted since the last draft? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; for all volunteers. Now I 
will yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Nebraska to say that hereafter the Government will not 
accept volunteers? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It will accept them, but hereafter 
no credit will be allowed, if this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Allowing no credit is a very dif- 
ferent thing from not receiving them. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They will receive them, but they 
will not allow your district any credit for it. I am going to 
show you what that means. ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They will allow men to volun- 
teer to go and fight for the country 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; but they will allow no credit 
to your district for them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. To take the place of drafted 
men 

Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. But give them no credit for them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As a matter of fact, the 
Provost Marshal's office ceased giving credit some time ago, did 
it not? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will allow me, I think there 
is some misunderstanding about this question of volunteering. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. All right. 

Mr. DENT. The Government has stopped receiving volun- 
teers, except in the Navy and in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They volunteer for service 
in the Engineers. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will explain that, if the House 
will permit me. After the 15th of December they changed the 
name for the man who wants to serve his country voluntarily. 
They no longer call him a volunteer, but if he comes within the 
draft age he is called an inducted man, and under the present 
law that man's draft district would be entitled to credit for 
him. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Will the gentleman state this 
fact, that this bill not only denies credit for enlistments here- 
after, but it takes away credit for the enlistments that were 
already made? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Just one question. 
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Mr. FIELDS.’ The gentleman is in error as to inductions. 
The local board is given credit for the men who are inducted. I 
had a case a few days ago of an accountant whom they needed 
in the service, who was indueted, and they wired the local 
board the authority to induct him. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If he came from elass 1, they will 
get credit for him, but otherwise not. 

As I said to you; the bill as reported is intended to deny and 
does deny these credits for volunteers. The law as it now exists 
allows credit to the draft district upon its draft quota for the 
number of soldiers so furnished, and my amendment adheres 
to that just principle. The purpose of raising armies is to get 
soldiers to fight the country’s battles. It is immaterial to the 
Nation whether they come as volunteers or drafted men. But 
it is a vital thing to a community whether or not it is dealt 
fairly with as between other communities of like obligations in 
the matter of furnishing soldiers for the sacrifice of war. Under 
this law a draft district may have furnished voluntarily the 
entire number of soldiers required of it under a draft call, yet 
if its local board has put as many of its men in class 1 as has 
another district that has furnished no volunteers whatever, the 
county that has already given its full quota of men for the 
trenches of Europe will be required to give as many more as the 
county does that has furnished no volunteers. This is true of 
many counties in Nebraska. I do not believe that this House 
or the country will accept as a just application of the principle 
of universal liability to military service a law that will result 
in some sections furnishing several times the number of men to 
go to France and die in battle that other districts of the same 
military population are required to do. 

Let me call the attention of the House to the fact that Mr. 
LExNROOT, the new Senator from Wisconsin, placed in the RECORD 
a statement showing that five States have been given four-fifths 
of all the great war contracts made by the General Government 
up to the date of his speech. The labor of those contractors be- 
comes very profitable if it can be retained for use on these con- 
tracts. If the local boards in those States place a small per 
cent of their registrants in class 1, it may easily result, if this 
bill becomes a law, that some States will grow rich during the 
war from the profit of the labor of their men who remain at 
home, while the rest of the States send their men to fill their 
places in the battle line. [Applause.] 

The attempt is made to justify the bill that is now before 
the House upon the ground that the men of military age who 
stay at home because they have been placed in favored classes 
render a service that in some degree can be compared with that 
which the soldier gives to his country upon the field of battle. 
But no fair-minded man will contend for a moment that there is 
a similarity of service or sacrifice required from those who 
stay at home with that which is asked of the soldier in this 
war. No man makes a sacrifice at this time that can be com- 
pared in the slightest degree to that of the soldiers who are 
now fighting, struggling, and dying upon the blood-soaked battle 
fields of France. [Applause.] Hundreds of thousands of these 
men whom we are going to draft under this law are going to 
certain death before this war is over. Thousands of our boys 
may be dying there to-day. Those who stay at home are going 
to get rich and enjoy peace and happiness because the sacri- 
ficing soldier wins the war for him. The soldier starves and 
suffers from wounds and struggles through the mud of Flan- 
ders and dies in the trenches upon the sodden and trampled 
plains of Picardy. The man who stays at home receives bigger 
wages than he ever knew before; the products of his labor com- 
mand enormous prices, compared to those paid for them in 
time of peace. You can never make the soldier nor the people 
of this country accept the plea that the man who stays at home 
in peace and plenty and gets rich because of the inevitable op- 
portunities for money making in war time is in any sense giv- 
ing service that is military in the meaning of the present law. 

_ [Applause.] 

The selective-draft law, fairly and properly applied, can 
mean this and only this: Given a thousand registrants of mili- 
tary age, every man of them owes to his country the sacrifice 
of his life, if need be, upon the battle field to defend his coun- 
try's rights or her existence. Only those are to be excused 
from among those registrants who are physically unfit to fight 
or to do other military service. The principle of selective con- 
scription allows a board of local men to determine only the 
order in which those found liable and fit for service shall be 
called. If it is claimed that the bill under consideration does 
not specifically state that quotas are to be determined by the 
number in class 1, the Provost Marshal General has stated to 
the Military Committee that that is the rule which is to be put 
in practice—and it is the rule that this bill is asked to make 
possible—and he says that if he is given this bill as it comes from 
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his department he does not expect to have to invade any other 
classes except for experts, and that with the light and informa- 
tion that he has before him now he believes we will fight this 
war with the number of registrants in class 1. 

To base the quotas upon the number of men placed in class 1 
will result in the number of soldiers furnished by any draft 
district being the result of the opinions of men who, either 
through intent, ignorance, or misunderstanding, may so classify 
the men as to result in the grossest inequalities us between dif- 
ferent communities and States. 

In my own State of Nebraska the report as to the classifica- 
tions made by the different boards in every draft district and 
furnished me by the governor shows the most glaring inequal- 
ities and variations as between counties of like numbers and 
character of population. I have placed some comparisons in 
the Recorp, and for the information of the House I had printed 
yesterday the entire report showing the total number of regis- 
trants, the number placed in class 1 by ench draft board, and the 
number of registrants who have appealed in every county in the 
State. My information is that a very small per cent of ex- 
emptions from class 1 assignment are being allowed by district 
boards upon appeal. In the counties where I made inquiry 
they are so few as to have little effect upon the final figures. 

Mr. ROGERS. Suppose a man is placed by a local board in 
class 2, who, in view of the general rulings and directions of 
the Provost Marshal General, should have been placed in class 1, 
is there any way of reviewing that action of the local board? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It is very difficult. There is a 
county agent, a lawyer, appointed to advise every board, and 
if he advises against it nothing can be done. In most of the 
counties they are told that they do not want any interference, 
and but few appeals are being granted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I oppose this proposed overthrow of the 
basic principle of the present draft law and the proposal to 
fight this war with an army to be raised solely from class 1, 
because I believe that it will result in disaster to the country 
and a wholesale delivery of men from liability to military sery- 
ice at a time when every thinking man knows that if we win this 
war we will have to arm every man of military age, as provided 
by the terms of the present act, and in all human probability 
raise the age limit high enough to make possible the levying of 
at least 10,000,000 of fighting men. 

Let us have done with foolish fancies about winning this war 
with food, with ships, with speeches, with revolutions in Ger- 
many, with men behind the plow, with men in manufacturing 
plants and all other places where men are safe from German 
bullets and making money while the soldiers die. This war 
will be won, can only be won, when we put more fighting men in 
France than the central powers of Europe can muster; men 
with rifles in their hands and cannon and machine guns at 
their backs. We will only win it when we understand it is only 
with blood and iron and man power in overwhelming numbers 
that we can drive our enemy from one field to another, from 
trench to trench, from fortification to fortification, and across 
the Rhine; until we nail the Stars and Stripes upon the very 
gates of Berlin. [Applause.] 

Let us look for a moment at the picture that the battle field 
of Picardy presents to-day. Though we have never been fur- 
nished the figures as to the comparative size of the armies now 
engaged in a death struggle, we know beyond any possibility of 
dispute that Germany was only able to start this great drive 
on a 50-mile front and plunge 40 miles deep into the center of 
the allied lines because, and only because, she had more men, 
overwhelmingly more men, with rifles in their hands and can- 
non to support them, with which to overcome the valor and the 
skill of the outnumbered allies. She has no better soldiers nor 
better guns; no more efficient leaders; she simply has more 
men and more guns. We must only expect to defeat them with 
a bigger and better armed force than they can possibly muster. 

Why has Germany and Austria been able to muster a larger 
army than the allies do at this critical hour in France? 

The allies outnumber them in population. The supertority in 
numbers of the German armies has been brought about because 
they have applied to the limit the principle of universal liability 
of their men of military age to render military service. Every 
man who is able to stand in the ranks is on the firing line, high 
and low, rich and poor, prince and peasant. You ask who does 
the work of Germany and Franc@? I answer, it is done by those 
who are unfit to fight, too old or too young to be soldiers. The. 
women and the children and the prisoners of war supply the 
rest. This is true of every nation in Europe which is in this 
war. We must prepare to do the same thing here. Many men 
are possessed of the soft notion that this war is a task that will 
not push this Nation to the very limit of its powers in oriler 
to win it. Too many men are thinking that this is a time to 
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make money; many of those who cry for this very bill which 
we have under consideration shout loudly that industry must 
not be disturbed. I say, Mr. Chairman, that every good Ameri- 
can must get out of his head every thought of making money 
out of this war, or we are liable to lose it. Let those who are 
eager for war profits beware, and turn their attention to fur- 
nishing fighting men, or they may discover at the last that they 
have only been making money while their country bleeds, to at 
the last have to contribute their war profits to the Kaiser. [Ap- 
plause.] We have decided that $30 a month is sufficient pay 
for the soldier, who is asked to give his young life for his coun- 
try’s salvation. Let every man fix his mind on the soldier’s 
pittance and resolve to contribute his surplus above that amount 
to his country as long as her very life is at stake. 

The Provost Marshal General in advocating this very bill be- 
fore the committee stated that the reason that he would fight 
the war with class 1 was that the prime object of the Nation 
should be to protect the economical and industrial life of the 
country. But we can not safely protect that life with the lim- 
ited army that can be drawn from that class as at present se- 
lected. 

It is in the printed hearings that the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr, Gorpon] asked the Provost Marshal General whom he con- 
sidered the greatest military genius that the present European 
war had produced. The General replied that no great military 
genius had arisen as a result of this war. He stated that this 
was a war of minor tactics, a war of commanders of small units, 
of captains and lieutenants. Well, it may be so in Washington; 
there are plenty of them here, I admit [applause], but in my 
opinion history will not record that verdict as the lesson of the 
battle fields of Europe. 

Was it a war of minor tactics when five great German armies, 
composed of more than a million and a half of men, after the 
conquest. of Belgium came pouring down into northern France 
and Marshal Joffre, that grand old hero of France, turned them 
back at the Marne, on a battle front of a hundred miles, and 
saved the democratic civilization of western Europe? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Was it a war of minor tactics when this man Hindenburg 
that now overtops the Kaiser with his fame in Germany, over- 
threw at Tannenburg, after seven days of battle on a front of 
70 miles that great invading army of the Russians with a loss 
to them of 250,000 men and gave them a defeat that struck the 
first blow at the very vitals of the Russian Empire? 

Was it a war of minor tactics when a year later, Von Macken- 
sen swept with three great armies up through Galicia and 
united with the Germans who had captured Warsaw and over- 
ran Poland and finally put the Russian Empire out of the war 
and lost to our allies a force that only America is able to make 
up to them? 

And is it a war of minor tactics that is being fought on the 
bloody plains of Picardy to-day, upon a battle front of almost a 
hundred miles? Millions upon millions of brave men are there 
straining in a colossal struggle with the whole world as a pos- 
sible prize. The battle front at Waterloo extended for less 
than 3 miles, Gettysburg, Austerlitz, and Jena about the same. 
The armies that fought in those wars of the past were counted 
by thousands. The great battles of this world war are fought 
by millions of men upon either side. 

Mr. Speaker, we must get out of our minds these fields of 
small dimensions, these ideas about small tactics. Captains 
and lieutenants are essential in this war, but in places of high 
command we must have men of unquestioned vision and under- 
standing of the magnitude of the task we have undertaken. 
We have such a man in Pershing, who commands our troops 
in France. [Applause.]~ Let us give him the Army he must 
have to bring certain victory to our cause. 

The idea behind the bill under consideration contemplates 
an army unequal to the task that confronts the country. The 
world is the stage of this great war and we should strive to 
become the chief actors in the drama and perform the principal 
part. The age of military service should be raised at once to at 
least 40 years, where the House put it when we passed the 
draft law. [Applause.] Personally, I am in favor of raising 
the limit to 60 years. It is over 50 in some of the European 
countries now. Many a man between 50 and 60 is still good for 
some kind of military service. Let him be required to render 
that service at the salary of the soldier. Let us preserve invio- 
late the basic principle of the present law, which, in my opinion, 
the proposed bill will destroy, and that is that every hundred 
men in America of military age that are physically fit shall 
be required to furnish the same number of soldiers, and that 
the only thing that the classification shall determine is the 
order in which those men shall be called to serve their country 
upon the field of battle. And also let us give credit for those 


men who are braye enough to volunteer for the service of the 
Nation when she needs volunteers. [Applause.] 

I append the amendment which I propose to offer to Senate 
joint resolution 123, which is the bill under consideration: 


Amendment by Mr. SHALLENBERGER: On page 2, line 5, strike out all 
after the word “ act,’ down to and including the word “act " at the end 
of line 8, and in line 11, after the Raon at tbe end of tbe bill, add the 
following: * Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia or subdivisions thereof, called under the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved May 18 1917, shall hereafter be determined in 
proportion to the total number ot persons registered and liable for mili- 
tary service therein, including resident allens who have waived all claims 
for 55 and credit shall be given on its quotas to any State, Ter- 
ritory, Districts. or subdivision thereof for the number of men who have 
entered the military service of the United States from any such State, 
Territory, District, or subdivision thereof since April 1, 1917, including 
ag ay of the National Guard who were in Federal service on that 
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Mr. FIELDS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, 
it will be utterly impossible for me to discuss the merits of 
this measure in 10 minutes or to answer the criticism of my 
eloquent friend from Nebraska [Mr. SHALILENBERGER]. As I sat 
in my seat and listened to his portrayal of the great struggle 
going on on the fields of Picardy, I wondered how he could take 
the floor in this House and undertake to strike down a measure 
that is intended above all things to help our country win this 
war. When we enacted the selective-draft law, we did it for 
the purpose of raising an army. There are two great funda- 
mental facts underlying that law. One is that every man physi- 
cally fit in this country is liable for military service. The other 
is that the Government has the undoubted right to say to a man, 
“You shall put on the uniform of a soldier and fight or you 
shall remain at home and perform the duties that will best 
tend to win the war.” 

Under that law boards were organized to register the young 
men of this country between the ages of 21 and 31, which this 
House and the Senate determined that between those ages we 
could find the men best fitted to build up an army, Nine million 
men and more were registered. After they were registered 
the call came, and they started in to call the first number— 
687,000. They went up the line, beginning at No. 258, the first 
number drawn, and they found under the law drafted men 
with dependents might be exempt. Are you opposed to that? 
They found the law provided that men engaged in agricultural 
enterprises in the United States should be exempt. Are you 
opposed to that? It provided further that students, doctors of 
divinity, ministers, and other classes should be exempt, and so 
they went up the line searching for men that properly fell in 
class 1, as provided in this bill, and we got the first 687,000. 

Mistakes were made, men were put into the service that should 
have been exempt, others were exempted that ought to be put 
in the service, but we know that it is utterly impossible for 
boards to perform this duty without making some mistakes. 
They did make some mistakes, but every man on the Committee 
on Military Affairs, including the gentleman from Nebraska, is 
estopped from making complaints of the boards, for we insisted 
that the boards should be composed of men living in the various 
communities in which the men were to be selected, in order 
that they might know who were best fitted to go into the Army 
and the men that must be left out and the men who were nec- 
essary to agriculture and industry. 

They selected 687,000 on the quota based on population. It 
took in women, aliens, and everybody, and did injustice to a 
great many communities. That would be fair if everybody 
composing the population was capable of being a soldier; but 
they are not. 

The amendment to be proposed by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, which bases it on the registrants rather than on the 
men in class 1, is equally unfair, for in the registration we 
have the aliens, cripples, halt, blind, deaf and dumb, and all 
the different classes that must be exempt. 

What does this bill propose? It proposes that the quotas 
shall be based on the number of men in class 1 in each State in 
proportion to the number of men in class 1 in the United States. 
It proposes that of the men in any district, in any State, in class 
1 the quota shall be in proportion to the number of men in 
class 1 in the State. 

Who are in class 12 Why, the young men, the unmarried 
men, the married men supported by their wives—they and a 
few other classes not necessary to carry on the business of the 
country at home. Is there a man in this House who would say 
he would not stand for that proposition, but would prefer to 
enter into class 2 and class 3 and take therefrom the man from 
the cottage, leaving his wife and children behind; to take the 
man from the plow, who ought to be left at the plow; and take 
the man from the factory, whose services are needed? Surely 
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you would not; and yet the gentleman from Nebraska impugns 
practically the motives of the Judge Advocate General of the 
United States, n man whose heart, I believe, beats with patri- 
otic fervor every moment in the day. He impugns the motives 
of hip boards in his own State and in the State of every other 
man in this House—that they have corrupted themselves, that 
they have debauched the office to which they have been ap- 
pointed, by exempting men from class 1 and putting others in 
class 1 that should not be there. 

Gentlemen of this House, if there is any complaint to be 
made, it is not ef the law but it is of the men who live in our 
own communities who administer the law. This amendment 
proposed by the War Department, passed in the Senate on 
March 1 and pending here ever since, will give the United 
States Government an army composed of men capable of serv- 
ing the country and one which will do the least injury and dis- 
turb least the agricultural interests of the country. 

Now, I have not time to discuss the bill and I wish I had. I 
want to say this, If there is any man who has a controlling 
feeling for his district in which he resides, for the State from 


which he comes, greater than his love for this great land in 


which we live, then vote for the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

I want to mention one thing more before I leave it. That is, 
in relation to the volunteers. Gentlemen, we got credit for the 
volunteers in the first draft. The most of the men enlisted 
since that time and since the mobilization of the National Guard 
are men who are between the ages of 21 and 31, who felt they 
would rather enlist than be drafted. ‘They were all properly in 
class 1. Therefore we got credit for them. The only ones we 
will not get credit for are those below 21 and above the age 
of 31. When we get into the discussion of the resolution under 
the five-minute rule, I perhaps will have a little more time; but 
I simply want to say this to you: The great State of Ilinois, 
which I have the honor in part to represent, furnished its quota 
of volunteers, and furnished more men for the Marines than any 
State in the Union. It was second or third in the Navy, and 
went far beyond its quota in the Army of the United States, 
but I have not even taken the interest to look to see how this 
resolution will affect my congressional district, and why? Be- 
cause, notwithstanding I love that old spot—I was born there, 
it is my home, I am proud of the history of my native State— 
I feel this way about it: If the thirteenth congressional district 
of Illinois has any young men in it who fall within class 1 
under this resolution, and some county in Nebraska has not as 
many men in class 1 as Illinois, I want those Illinois boys 
taken to go into this army before I invade the district of my 
friend from Nebraska and take the married men and those men 
who are needed in Nebraska, [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Just one moment. We must not forget 
that this is not a battle of Nebraska; this is not a battle of IIIi- 
nois; but is a battle of the Nation, and it is a most terrific 
one. I want to say in conclusion that when the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SHAITENBERGER] talks about the army of 
ten million, he has not anything on me. I am for whatever 
sized army is necessary, and I want to say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska that when the bill was up for consideration in 
the House to provide an army of 1,000,000 men I did not hear 
him move to amend it to make it 10.000.000 men or 5,000.000 
men. If you want to waste your time talking about getting a 
fellow over here who ought not to go, or a man over there who 
ought not to go, then vote against this bill, turn down the War 
Department, turn down your administration, and go back to 
your districts and tell your people that you did the best you 
could to keep them out of the war. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman just stated that if we wanted to 
vote to turn down the administration or the War Department 
to vote against this resolution. I want to ask the gentleman if 
the Secretary of War in the hearings did not state specifically 
several times the opinion that credit should be allowed for 
volunteers? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is true. 

Mr. WISE. What does the gentleman mean when he says 
that we would turn down the War Department if we vote 
against the resolution? To whom does he refer? The Secre- 
tary of War said that this bill ought to be amended. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I can not help but think of the Secretary of 
War as I do of my friend, as a civilian in responsible position, 
for whom I have a good deal of respect; but I prefer to take 
the word of a man who is a real soldier on a matter of this 
kind. I want to say one other thing, and that is that the 


Judge Advocate General said, and I know my friend believes it, 
that it would be an absolute impossibility to administer that 
provision of the law. 

Mr. WISE. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. In reply to 
that, I will state exactly what was said. and all he did say. 
The only reason he gave for not wanting to allow credit is be- 
cause he was trying to relieve himself of an administrative 
difficulty; because of the trouble that it would put the depart- 
ment to to get the names of the people who volunteered und 
give credit; and that is the only reason he gave, and that is 
his language. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does the gentleman think that it is a prac- 
tical impossibility? 

Mr. WISE. I do not. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And I want to say, in regard to 
the comment of the gentleman in respect to the married boys in 


| Nebraska, that the gentleman, of course, is aware that nobody 


knows how many married men are in class 1. Every married 
man between the ages of 21 and 30 who did not claim exemption 
is in that class, and we know that 60 per cent of the men did 
not claim exemption. We also know that 262,000 of those who 
failed to respond, the delinquents, in the last draft are now in 
class 1; and figuring there will be as many more delinquents in 
this call, we would have 500,000; and no one knows at all how 
reper of them are married, but we do know the counted popula- 
on. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I win say in reply that, viewing the sub- 
ject from my ståndpoint, T would take those out of class 1 who 
ought not to be there and put them where they belong. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The gentleman would net turn down the 
War Department, would he? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. ‘ 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Speaker, the speech to which we have just 
listened did not discuss the joint resolution before the House, 
and therefore I shall read it: 

Resolved, etc., That if under any regulati heretof hereaf 
prescribed by the President persons pink wring and Hable for e 
service under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 18 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Milltary Establishment of the United States,” are placed in classes for 
the pu of determining their relative Hability for military service, 
no provision of said act shall prevert the President from calling for 
immediate military service under regulations heretofore or hereafter 
prescribed by the President all or part of the persons in any class or 
classes, except those exempt from draft under the ‘ovisions of 
said act. in proportion to the total number of persons placed in such 
«lass or classes in the various subdivisions of the States, Territories. 
and the District of Columbia designated by the President under the 
terms of said act or from re: into immediate military service persons 
classed as skilled experts in industry or agriculture, however classified 
or wherever residing. 

This proposed amendment to the dratt law subjects to the 
arbitrary control of the military authorities all of the men in 
the United States between the ages of 21 and 30, inclusive, who 
are not in the military service, excepting only those who are un- 
conditionally exempted from the draft by the provisions of the 
act of May 18, 1917. 

Under section 2 of the aforesaid act it is provided: 

Such draft as herein provided shall be based upon liabili 
Service of all male citizens or male persons not alien enemi 
declared their intention to become citizens, between the nges of 21 and 
30 rs, both inclusive, and shall take place and be maintained under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with 
the terms of this act. 

It is not my purpose to press upon the attention of the House 
any considerations in opposition to the act of May 18, 1917; my 
views upon that legislation were fully expressed at the time of 
the passage of the act, and while I have seen no reason to change 
the opinion then expressed this House, by a very large majority, 
indicated by a vote of its Members a different opinion than that 
entertained by me, and I have no dispositien to renew the argu- 
ments which I then made. I know of but one thing in connec- 
tion with the administration of the conscription law which won 
the universal approval of good citizens throughout the country, 
and this was the manifest fairness and impartiality with which 
the drawing by lots whereby the order in which the men reg- 
istered should be called for military service was fixed. This 
was done under a- regulation authorized by the law and car- 
ried out by the War Department in a manner that won universal 
approval throughout the country, and I have never heard a criti- 
cism of the justice and fairness by which the order in which these 
9,600,000 men should be called into the military service was 
fixed and determined. 

This proposed joint resolution repeals and revokes all the 
proceedings by which the order in which the men should be 
called into the military service was determined, save and ex- 
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eept those already in the military service, and authorizes the 

military authorities by regulations “ heretofore or hereafter pre- 
| scribed by the President” to determine the order in which the 

remaining men shall be called into the military service. 

The elaborate classification set forth in the majority report 
is important and instructive only in so far as it illustrates the 
possibilities of reclassifying the men in any way the military 
authorities may hereafter decide will be most convenient and 

‘expedient. 

After the enactment of the draft law appeals were made 
throughout the country by many governors and other inferior 
officers to the people of the States and the several subdivisions 
urging them to enlist in the Regular Army or National Guard 
and thus relieve their States and localities from the obligation 
of furnishing men under the draft law. These appeals were 
unquestionably made in good faith, and thousands of voluntary 
enlistments were made in response to these appeals. This joint 
resolution repeals so much of the draft law as requires credit 
to be given to the different States and subdivisions for volun- 
tary enlistment in the Regular Army or National Guard since 
April 1, 1917, and of members of the National Guard who had 
been called into the service of the United States prior to April 1, 
1917, as provided in the act. It is sought to justify this legis- 
lation by calling attention to the injustice imposed by the admin- 
istration of the draft law, whereby localities having a large 
alien population were required to furnish citizens for the Army 
where the alien claimed exemption upon that ground. The in- 
justice resulting from the administration of the law to the sev- 
eral communities having a large alien population grew out of 
the manner in which the law was administered rather than out 
of the provisions of the law itself. The law required that quotas 
be apportioned to the several States and subdivisions thereof in 
proportion to thelr population, and in determining population 
the War Department divided the total rezistration on June 5, 
1917, by the total estimated population, including aliens, and the 
quotient, 9.32 per cent, was assumed ‘to represent the proportion 
which the registrants in each geographical unit represented of 
the total population thereof, and then to determine, for the pur- 
poses of the draft, the population of each county or division, the 
total registration in each geographical unit was divided by 9.32 
per cent, and the quutient was accepted as the correct popula- 
tion of that county or division. It is obvious that this would 
result in a gross discrimination against all industrial locali- 
ties which had a large proportion of men between the ages of 21 

- and 30, inclusive. For example, the city of Cleveland, which 
by the census of 1910 had’a population of 560,663, was given an 
estimated population for the purpose of determining its quota 
under the draft of 1,125,440, while the city of Cincinnati, which 
by the census of 1910 had a population of 363.591, was given a 
population, for the purpose of the draft, computed from the 
registration of those between the ages of 21 and 30, inclusive. of 
436,352. The city of Akron, which by the census of 1910 had a 
population of 69.067, was by the method of computation above 
referred to given a population for the purpose of this draft of 
388,348. The only just rule for apportioning the allotment to 
the several States and subdivisions is to base the apportionment 
of each locality upon the men actually liable for military service 
plus the aliens who waive their exemption from liability for 
such service. 

With the information in possession of the War Department 
provided by the answers to interrogatories designated “the 
questionaire,” there is no longer any reason or excuse for esti- 
mating the population or the number of men in each locality 
who are liable for military service under the law, including the 
aliens who have waived their claim for exemption on the ground 
of alienage. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The population was not determined by the Pro- 
vost Marshal General. 

Mr. GORDON. It was determined by the Census Bureau 
under a rule prescribed by the Proyost Marshal. 

Mr. KAHN. The rule, as I understand it, was based upon 
the proposition that they took the census of 1910 and then made 
an allowance of so many people to the family and multiplied 
it by that figure. 

Mr. GORDON. ‘The gentleman is mistaken. It had no ref- 
erence to the census of 1910. They took the total registration 
of June 5, 1917, and divided that by the totul estimated popu- 
lation in continental United States on that date. The quotient 
was 9.32 per cent; and in order to determine the population 
for the purposes of the draft in a particular subdivision thereof 
they divided the registration by 9.82 per cent. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Multiplied it. 

Mr. GORDON. No; not multiplied- divided. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the population of 
Akron, Ohio? 

Mr. GORDON. I have given the population of 1910. It is a 
city that has grown quite rapidly, but I never heard a claim 
of over 100.000 or 150,000. : E 

M JOHNSON of Washington. A hundred and fifty thou- 
sand? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I will. 

Mr. KREIDER. Do I understand the gentleman that the 
population was based on the registration? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; it was determined by a method of com- 
putation based upon the registration. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It was not based upon that, but 
attempted to be estimated from that. 

Mr. GORDON. It was estimated from that. Of course it 
assumed every person registered had a family of four or five— 
represented a family of four or five, to be exact. 

An amendment will be offered to the joint resolution by Gov. 
SHALLENBERGER fixing the quotas of the various subdivisions in 


accordance with the rule above stated and crediting each State 


and subdivision with all voluntary enlistments in the Regular 
Army and National Guard, as provided in the act of May 18, 
1917, and also the men already called under the draft. ‘This 
will correct every past injustice done to communities with large 
alien populations in the administration of the law and answer 
every useful and proper purpose subserved by placing aliens 
who claim exemption on that ground in a deferred class, as 
proposed by the majority report. If the power to reclassify 
is retained in the joint resolution, the effect of the proposed 
classification is purely speculative, because it may be abolished 
at will and a new system adopted. 

The temptation of local boards to place their registrants in 


deferred classes and thus relieve their communities of their fair . 


share of the burden of military service is the most patent objec- 
tion proposed in the majority report, and the only answer to this 
is that arbitrary power is conferred upon the military authori- 
ties to alter, reform, or abolish this classification at will and 
create a new one, and this is equivalent to subjecting to the 
absolute control of the military authorities the bodies of these 
9,659,382 men who are not unconditionally exempt from mili- 
tary service under the law or are already in the military service, 
This power is admitted in the closing paragraph of the majority 
report, where it is contended that persons improperly placed in 
deferred classes may be called into the service as “ skilled ex- 
perts” regardless of the class in which they may be placed. 
Every man of common sense knows that any man in the country 
who may fairly be said to possess special skill in industry or 
agriculture, and whose special services would be of real value, 
would promptly respond to a request of the President to render 
such service, whether he is Hable to the draft or not, and the 
disposition of local boards to grant deferred classification in 
response to the importunities of registrants and their friends 
regardless of the interests of the public at large or the military 
service is too obyious to require extended comment. 

The act of May 18, 1917, provides that it is based upon the 
liability to military service of all citizens between 21 and 30 
years, both inclusive, and provides for certain absolute exemp- 
tions which have been recently enlarged by the inclusion therein 
of alien declarants from neutral countries. The law authorizes 
the President to exempt from military service “persons en- 
gaged in industries, including agriculture, found to be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the Military Establishment, or the 
effective operation of the military forces, or the maintenance 
of national interest during the emergency.” The majority of 
the committee now proposes this amendment “to protect each 
and every community of the country against extreme hard- 
ship” by taking all of its young men who are not placed in 
deferred classes and relieve those communities who place their 
registrants in such deferred classes, This joint resolution pro- 
poses to increase the burden upon those communities in which 
the young men do not ask to be placed in deferred classes and 
to allow no credit to the counties and subdivisions which have 
furnished large contingents of volunteers for the Regular Army 
and National Guard. It adopts and legalizes every criticism 
made in the debate last year against the volunteer system, and 
yet deprives these young men of the credit. honor, and glory of 
muking a voluntary gift of their services and lives to their 
country. It will not add one man to the available military 
resources of the Government; it repudiates and repeals fhe 
order fixed by the drawing last year and discriminates against 
the men already drafted into the service and in favor of those 
who happened to be drawn a little lower down in the list. 
This joint resolution is a paradox and an inconsistency. If 
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the draft law should be administered under it with all the 
rigor authorized, it can be made an instrument of oppression 
and favoritism by the military authorities. On the other hand, 
if, in its administration, men who request it be placed in the 
deferred classes, it is a return to the volunteer system, and 
“the stone which the builders rejected will haye become the 
head of the corner.“ 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman from Ohio, before he takes 
his seat, allow me to call his attention to the hearings as to 
what Gen. Crowder said about the different proportion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GORDON. I can save the gentleman that trouble. I 
have here a report of the Census Bureau which sets it out, and 
I have copied in my remarks the language of that report. 
There can be no mistake or misunderstanding about it what- 
ever. 

Mr. KAHN. The hearings show that Gen. Crowder said 
they made no suggestion to the Census Bureau about those 
figures, 

Mr. GORDON. Well, I do not think that fs important or 
material whether it is an error committed by one or the other; 
it was an error just the same and ought to be corrected. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, all this camonflage 
here about the great injury and injustice that is going to be 
worked on somebody because the War Department is endeavor- 
ing to correct the former evils of the draft law and put in the 
fighting men necessary to win this war should not be counte- 
nanced by this House. Over across the ocean now, as brought 
by the electric current and printed in the morning papers, Ameri- 
can soldiers are on the battle front doing honor to themselves 
and this glorious Republic. Think of it, 40 miles of territory 
formerly occupied by the allies has since the 21st day of March 
up to the 11th day of April, including important towns, been 
captured by the Kaiser's hords. Great dangers confront not 
only the civilization of our allies but of the American Republic 
itself. Our institutions, our religion, our language, our Gov- 
ernment, our civilization, our homes, and the virtue of our 
womanhood are now at stake, and yet we hear men talking 
about the espionage bill ought not to pass. Thank heaven, I 
heard it read here a moment ago, that the Senate had at last 
passed the espionage bill, which this House had passed some 
time ago. Some people during this awful war want free speech, 
want to allow a spy to be in every neighborhood of this country 
when our armies are in jeopardy over yonder. My friends, if 
I had my way, as soon as a spy was convicted I would send him 
to the graveyard at once. [Applause.] Free speech! With 
several millions of alien enemies in this country now when we 
are engaged in the stress of a holy and just war, and the 
civilization of the American Republic is hanging in the balance, 
some people talk about allowing anarchists, pro-Germans, and 
bolsheviki to stand on the street corners and cuss this Govern- 
ment of the United States when we are engaged in a great 
war. Of course, the bolsheviki, the pro-German, the anarchist, 
all anti-Americans, desire free speech. Free speech turned 
Russia over to the Kaiser. That type of free speech might turn 
America over to the war lords of Germany. Free press! All 
of us know we have a free press in time of peace, and we will 
have it as soon as this war is over, but every infernal newspaper 
in this country which publishes articles against the interests 
of this Government should be suppressed right now. 

These pro-Germans and their henchmen, who are talking with 
traitors’ hearts, endeavoring to pour the poison of disloyalty 
into the ears of the people, and, while doing this, outwardly pre- 
tending to be patriotic, should be arrested and put in jail or 
sent into the Army to fight for our liberties. [Applause.] Why 
should we not pass this pending military measure that the 
Senate passed 1 month and 11 days ago? My good friend, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], says that he 
wants an army of 10,000,000 men. We can not now get an army 
of that strength ready and trained over across the seas. If he 
wants an army of 10,000,000 men, why does he object to this 
proposition? The President of the United States said on the 
5th day of June, 1917, 10,000,000 Americans between 21 and 31 
years of age volunteered en masse to serve their country. We 
are going to bring out a bill from our committee in a few days 
that will volunteer 1,000,000 more who have reached the age 
of 21 since that day, and 1,000,000 consecutively each year 
thereafter. My good friend from Nebraska knows that under 
this bill we have here now we take, all the way through from 
California to Maine and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Cana- 
dian line, every man between 21 and 31 years of age in class 1, 
regardless of what State he is in, providing, my friends, that 


man has no dependent family on him; providing that man may 
have a wife and children but he does not support his family, 
but his family supports him; providing that man is a single man 
supporting no dependent mother nor orphan sisters; the idler, 
the man around who does nothing for the country; the man who 
is unessential to industry; the man who does not produce food 
for the support of somebody. Those are the men who are going 
to be taken in class 1 all over this Republic, and who objects to 
that? Do not you think that a man who has no encumbrance 
upon him, as old Cæsar said, who has no impedimenta“ upon 
him, is the man who should be first called upon to volunteer 
under this law and go fight for the liberty and the civilization 
of the country? I do not want to go into the humble home and 
take the poor citizen, the husband who has a wife and four or 
five little children around his hearthstone, for whom he must go 
out and labor and support, but I want to take the single man; 
I want to take the married man who is too trifling to support a 
wife and children. [Applause.] 

I want to take the man who allows his wife to work in a 
factory or teach school and support him in idleness. I want to 
take the class of parasites, my friends, who are not in the pro- 
ductive activities of this Republic, and the War Department 
has given you a bill which will do this thing. After we take 
them we may need more men. When we need them, we are go- 
ing in and take the others of classes 2, 3, 4, and 5. We will 
take them all, if it becomes necessary, in order to win this war 
and save our Nation, 

I want to say to my good friend from Nebraska [Mr. SHAL- 
LENBERGER] that having only class 1 this bill provides that we 
take the ones which can be best spared, which will be more 
than a million men a year, and that is all that we can get over 
to Europe with the shipping facilities which we now have in 
sight. If we raise an army of 10,000,000, what good could the 
gentleman’s amendment accomplish, as it is plain all of the men 
in all the five classes would be drafted? 

And I believe, like he does, that this war must be won by 
the man with the rifle and a bayonet on the end of it. You 
can not win this war with these aid societies and automobile 
drivers. You have got to win this war by men in uniform, with 
bravery in their hearts, who have got the bullets in their rifles, 
marching over the top and shooting the devil out of the Ger- 
mans. [Applause.] That is the man who is going to win this 
war. Of course we need such side issues as aeroplanes, and 
such as that, but you have got to come down to the practical 
sense which has recently been demonstrated on the battle fields 
of Europe. : 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time. 

On the western line, when old Von Hindenberg set that army 
of trained Dutchmen and Hungarians and Austrians march- 
ing across with rifled bayonets in their hands, he drove back 
the bravest army the world ever saw. You do not believe that 
these English and French soldiers fell back because they were 
cowardly. Artillery did not drive them back. It was the 
Dutchmen with rifles and bayonets on them. 

My friend from Nebraska said that we can not adopt this 
bill which the War Department has put over here and raise the 
men. Do you believe that Gen. Crowder would be such a blatant 
fool as to want to reduce the capacity of the Government to 
raise an army? 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time, 

Do you believe, my friends, that any one of the war officials 
would want to get less soldiers? Why, this bill is to get more 
soldiers. This bill puts it up to this Congress to get more soldiers 
who can be most easily spared from the plow and other in- 
dustries. Here we are engaged in this desperate conflict, on 
the plains of Picardy, around Toul, Arras, Montdidier, and 
Amiens, and some fear from this discussion one State might 
be called upon to furnish a few more over its quota. Nonsense. 
ETE is the Nation’s war. It is not the war of any particular 

tate. í 

The men are in this Republic. This pending measure reported 
by our committee will draft the ones who ought to go first. We 
can raise an army of many millions, beyond a question, and at 
the same time we will develop the list of activities and indus- 
tries and everything that will keep this country with all its 
industries humming, with all the fields growing grain, with all 
the meadows growing live stock, with the war-munition activi- 
ties in full operation, and at the same time have the men in 
camps and training, on the seas and on the battle front yonder 
in Europe, killing Germans. You can not be mealy-mouthed and 
talk in Sunday-school language about not fighting in this war. 
This is a war, and a hell of a war. [Laughter.] And we may 


Will the gentleman yield? 


just as well wake up to it, and let our people back home know 
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it. No man now should come up and talk about not wanting 
to fight. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Win the gentleman from Kentucky give me two 
or three minutes more? 

Mr. FIELDS. I am sorry, but my time is all taken. 


CORRECTION OF ROLE CALL. 


The SPEAKER. This morning when we had up the squabble 
about Mr. Creel, things got mixed up a little. In the first place, 
the clerks, although there were three of them doing the count- 
ing, got the count wrong. Anyhow, the vote was announced in 
such a way that it gave one majority against the motion to 
table. It turns out they made a mistake of one; and they went 
out and corrected it. If it had been counted as it ought to have 
been, there would have been one majority for tabling. At the 
same time the gentleman from Massnehusetts [Mr. FULLER], 
who had answered “ Present” when the roll was being called. 
asked to.change his vote te “nay.” The Chair. under the impres- 
sion that he was one of these gentlemen who come in here after 
everything is over and ask to be recorded as “ present,” said 
that he could net vote. The Chair has examined the authorities 
thoroughly, and finds that he is entitled to vote, and the Chair 
ordered the Clerk to record the vote as “nay.” And, by a curi- 
ous turn, that resteres it to exactly the way the vote was an- 
nounced to start with. The only reason the Chair did not let 
him vote at last was because the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Sum] impinged, and we had a sort ot interlocutory 
performance, and by that time the Chair had forgotten it. It 
seems to the Chair that the Committee on Rules ought to take 
those propositions and fix a rule that is as clear as day on the 
subject. As I stated this morning, the only reason the Chair 
permits these gentlemen to come in here and vote “present” 
after the roll call is over is because, in ascertaining if a quorum 
is present. he has a perfect right to count them. : 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the vote was being taken 
on the demand for the yeas and nays, and not on the question 
of no quorum being present. 

The SPEAKER. The only reason for which the Chair can 
count a gentleman who is sitting in his seat and does not re- 
spond is in order to make a quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Even if they are present, after their names 
are called twice they are not entitled to be recorded as “ pres- 
ent.” 

The STEAKER. I know; but since they gave the Speaker 
the power to count those present and not voting, it seems 
ridiculous not to let them answer present.“ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think there is 
a very clear distinction between the roll call.and the demand 
for the yeas and nays coming under the rule and a roll ealt 
when the point of no quorum is made. 

The SPEAKER. I think that is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And I really think the rules 
are clear upon that. The Speaker has the right, of course, to 
count only in the event that the point of no quorum is made. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Speaker never enn tell when the 
roll is called that there is a quorum until the vote is announced. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Speaker does not lave to 
determine that. The Speaker always determines that in ad- 
vance; that is, upon the point of no quorum being made. 

The SPEAKER, That is right. The way the vote was first 
reported by the Clerk was—yeas 165, nays 165, present 10. 
The way they got it when they went out and carefully went over 
it was—yeas 105, nays 164, present 10, and the Fuller vote re- 
stored it to where it started. 


LIARILITY TO MILITARY SERVICE OF CERTAIN REGISTERED PERSONS. 


Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Herr}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this is a very happy occa- 
sion. There seems to be no difference of opinion between the 
majority and the minority except as to the best way to raise an 
army large enough to whip the Kaiser. 

I deem this resolution in its present form unjust to my dis- 
trict, unjust to the State of Iowa, and unjust te all these other 
great States that have responded so nobly to the enll to arms. 
In its present form it practically repeals the original conscrip- 
tion law. under whieh we have already built up a great Army. 
It wipes out the fundamental principles of many of the im- 
portant features of this law and it takes away from the various 
counties and States rights and privileges already granted them 
and under which they have been doing their utmost to provide 
an army for the Nation. 


When the conseription plan was agreed upon, it met with 
little opposition either in the committee or in the House. Both 
those who were for volunteers first and conscription afterwards 
and those who wanted only conseription, agreed absolutely on 
the provisions of the conscription law as it is now, and it was 
so placed In the bill when reported to the House nearly one 
year ago. There were some of us at that time who thought that 
a volunteer army should have preceded conscription—who be- 
Heved that an army of older, hardened. fighters; such as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, would have collected, should have been given 
an opportunity to go first. We thought they could have been 
put on the battle zine quicker and would have created greater 
enthusiasm. However, in the wisdom of this Congress this plan 
wis rejected, and_since it was enacted into law the conseription 
act has received the hearty support of every loyal citizen in 
this country. It has been administered with excellent justice, 
and I congratulate the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of War upon their equitable plan of selecting those 
who were to be our first National Army fighters. 

The conscription bill was a promise te the American people 
that any county or State should be given credit for the men 
within their confines who enlisted in the Regular Army or the 
National Guard. In some counties and in some States the en- 
thusinsm for this war wus much greater than in others: and, 
as a result, a much larger number of men voluntarily entisted, 
These men were anxious to fight, they were able to arrange 
home ties so they could go at once, and they went. E con- 
gratulate the War Department that the promise in this con- 
scription bill has so far scrupulously been kept and that ench 
county and each State has been given credit for that advance 
guard that preceded the assembling of our National Army. In 
providing a fighting force for the United States, most of the 
counties and most of the States have aeted in good faith on 
this promise that was made, and it seems to me that if we pass 
this resolution in its present form we are breaking faith with 
the people and in so doing we will work a great hardship upon 
those communities that have responded so loyally ta the original 
conseription plan. In many instances communities will be 
forced to send several times the number of men to camp when 
the next draft comes that they would have had to send if those 
who went first had not voluntarily given their services to their 
country, 

The second congressional district of Towa patriotically fur- 
nished to this Nation 10 organized units of National Guardsmen 
and many times its quota of Regular Arniy enlistments. The 
State of Iowa enlisted four times its quote in the Regular Army 
am! the National Guard. We have received credit already. for 
these enlistments. You now propose in this reselution to take 
those credits away and compel us to furnish. in udltlitlou to 
our regular future men liable for military service, the number 
of men that we have already been given credit for as going out 
in the Regular Army or National Guard as volunteers. This 
makes an“ Indien giver” out of your Government. r 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am interested in that remarkable statement 
that the gentleman is making. How ean we recall credits which 
the Government has alrendy conferred by way of credit for 
these voluntary enlistments? 

Mr. HULL of Towa. Iam very glad the gentleman askect that 
question, That is one point that is hardly understeod. It ts a 
hard one to understand. But it is true that you take back what 
you have already given. I called the attention of the Secretury 
of War to this and he did not deny it. aul I am not going to 
try to debate it in my own words; but I am going to tell you 
what the Seeretary of War said on that very point, because he 
caught the idea nt once and he was fair euough to admit the 
truth of it. and he put it in better words than I can. I read 
from the hearing: r 

Mr. Hut, In regard to changing the quota, is it not true, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that if you change the quota, to a certain extent the law becomes 
retroactive? For instance, Tn eur State there are certain counties 
which, owing to the enlistments in the National Guard, for which they 
are given credit, had enough men in the Army so that there were no 
men taken in the draft at all. They have a larger proportion of people 
in class 1 than would have been left if they hud pot had those entist- 
ments in the National Guard. If you take away those credits they 
would go right back and take those boys. Is that not true? 

Mr. Gorvon, Is there not an error in your statement that there is a 
larger quota in class L because a larger proportion enlisted? 

Secretary Baker The persons who enlisted must have been wholly 
outside of the draft nge or they woutd have been originally in class 1. 

Mr. Gondos, But if everyhody in the draft age had cniisted in the 
National Guard I do not see bow you enn say it would have that otet. 

Secretary BAKER. It would depend upon whether yeur enlistment in 
the National Guard meant the enlistment of men who would have other- 
wise been in class 1. 

10 3 Usually they were not and that leaves the men in class 1 


Secretary Baker. I am not sure of that; but I should think it would 
be practically true everywhere, 
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Mr. Hprz. The point is this, that men in some communities enlisted 
in the National Guard and men in other communities did not. They 
have already received their credits. 

The CHAIRMAN. They will not receive credit if this resolution is 
adopted. That part of the draft law will be repealed if this resolution 
passes ; Gen. Crowder admits that. 

Secretary Baker. They have received credit, and there is no express 
repeal of that part of the law. But I think Mr. Hull is right; that in 
communities in which men beyond the draft age enlisted in any large 
numbers it will have the effect of increasing the size of class 1, and 
5 increasing the quota basis. I do not know how large that 
W 5 

Mr. Gonpox. We passed a military bill which fixed the age for service 
between 21 and 31 years, inclusive. Because persons outside of that 
age are enlisted, would the same rule apply in crediting quotas? 

Secretary BAKER, No; but what you did, Mr. Gonpox, was this: 
You passed a law which fixed the draftable age from 21 to 30 years, 
and you fixed the National Guard age from 18 to 40 years, and then 
provided that te the extent that persons from a State volunteered in 
one the Regular Army or the National Guard that should be credited 
on its quota. 

Let us take Ohio, for example. Suppose 10,000 


persons in Ohio 
between the ages of 30 and 40 years volunteered in 


the National 


Guard. When we came to the draft in Ohio, we credited Ohio with 
10.000, and that exonerated an equivalent number of rsons who 
would have been between 21 and 30 years if we had relied solely upon 


the draft in that State. 

When the second draft comes, the number of Ohio's 2 will depend 
not upon those who have previously gone into the military service, but 
upon the total number of persons in class 1 in the State; and then all 
the persons previously exonerated because somebody else volunteered, 
being in class 1, become a part of the basis upon which the assessment 
of t me State is based, and so the limitations of that State are in- 
creased. 

Mr. Gokpox. Could not an amendment be included in this resolution 
that would cure that? 

Secretary Baker. The original law gave credit. 

Mr. Kaun. The law gave credit for those who had volunteered. 

Secretary Baker. Why would you not accomplish the whole purpose 
if you say that the basis shall be the number in class 1, but there 
shall be credited to that—use the language of the old law, giving credit 
for the number in class 1? 

Does the gentleman understand? 

Mr. SLOAN. I see your drift. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Then Secretary Baker asserted that this 
bill ought to be amended, saying: 

We all agree that if this rule in the joint resolution had been pro- 
posed from the beginning it would have been a wiser rule. The only 
question now is whether. in view of the fact that we have already 
started on the other, we can fairly change it now. 

Now, that is the contention of myself, at least, and I think 
most of the minority Members on this bill contend that it is 
unfair to change this plan after you have started to form an 
army under the other plan. Right here I want to call your 
attention to the following letter which I received from the gov- 
ernor of Iowa: 

COMMONWEALTH OF Iowa, Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Des Moines, April 4, 1918. 
Hon. Harry E. HULL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I have done eve nig pombe from this 
end of the line in an effort to convince the War partment that the 
proposed plan of apportionment will be inexcusably unfair to Iowa. 

I know that you will not cease in your endeavor to secure a square 
deal for this State. and trust you will be able to get the other members 
of the Iowa delegation to view the matter in the right light. 

With sincere personal re; , I am, 

Cordially, yours, W. L. Harpixc. 


I understand also that the President of the United States 
has made a statement to the effect that, inasmuch as this con- 
scription plan was drawn and operated with the promise that 
counties and States should be given credit for volunteer men, 
there was grave doubt that it should be changed at the present 
time. 

Let me call your attention to another grave objection to this 
proposed legislation. Heretofore our boards of registration 
were for this one purpose only, but this resolution practically 
makes exemption boards of them. They were never intended 
as such; they were not notified that they were to act in this 
capacity. Is it right to hold them responsible for acts that 
they did not know they were to perform? And the result 
shows that nearly every board has placed a different inter- 
pretation upon the law, and that exemptions have varied ac- 
cordingly. 

Another grave defect in this resolution, in my opinion, is 
the fact that it abolishes county and State quotas; in other 
words, it does not equally distribute the burden of this war. 
Counties and States who have interpreted the conscription 
law strictly, and thereby placed large numbers of their men 
in class 1, will be penalized under this provision. Under this 
law the State which has been lax in providing sufficient men 
will shift the burden to the State which has been diligent in 
so doing. Why should Iowa provide men to make up Con- 
necticut’s quota, or vice versa? Because Massachusetts ex- 
empted a large number of men and Michigan, perchance, did 
not, why should Michigan men go into Massachusetts camps 
to make up its quota? Because some counties in my district 
held every man ayailable, why should they necessarily send 


men to make up some other county’s quota? That is what this 
resolution provides. It is a sad feature that complete statis- 
tics of the number of men in each State placed in class 1 and 
the percentage in respect to the total registration are not 
available. In fact, that is one objection to the passage of this 
resolution at this time. It seems to me that we should not 
pass a matter of this importance until we have all the infor- 
mation we could secure. Admittedly, we are sadly lacking in 
this instance. Practically no States are complete, and I am 
satisfied that not 50 Members of this House know the figures 
from their own district. 

However, I can give you some figures from my own State 
showing the enormous discrepancy in the percentage of regis- 
trants who were placed in class 1. For instance, in the second 
district of Iowa 13,294 registered, and of these 4,209 were 
placed in class 1, 31 per cent of the entire registration. In the 
eighth district of Iowa 14.398 men registered, and only 2.959 
were placed in class 1, just 20 per cent. In other words, the 
eighth district of Iowa had 1,104 more registrants than the 
second district, while the second district placed 1,250 more 
men in class 1. Under the original conscription law the eighth 
district would be compelied to furnish more men than the 
second, but under the proposed law, when the eighth district 
had exhausted its supply of men in class 1 the War Depart- 
ment would have the authority to make up its quota from the 
men in class 1 in the second district. I think you can readily 
understand the injustice of this. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. HUSTED. What has the gentleman got to say as to the 
practical difficulties which Gen. Crowder refers to in making 
allowances for voluntary enlistment? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There has been no difficulty at all. 

Mr. HUSTED. As I understand it, Gen. Crowder says there 
has been great practical difficulty in making these allowances, 
and that is the reason for the legislation. 

Mr. SLOAN. They have men there who keep track of it, and I 
understand they have done it correctly. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I should like to ask the 
gentleman if a record is not kept in the War Department of 
every man who enlists or volunteers, so that they know exactly 
where he is? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Why, certainly. Now, let me call your 
attention to a discrepancy in counties: Muscatine County, in my 
district, registered 2,671 men, and of these 1,002 were placed 
in class 1—38 per cent of the total; Louisa County, which ad- 
joins Muscatine County, registered 1,025 and placed only 230 in 
class 1—22 per cent. Under the proposed resolution Muscatine 
could be made to fill out Louisa County. I deem this unfair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL ofdowa. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has any effort been made, or 
is any effort being made, to bring the figures up to an equality 
in the counties where they have been unequal? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I understand there have been warnings 
sent out, but I call the attention of the gentleman to this fact, 
that after a man has been once placed in one of these classes it 
is a very hard thing to get him placed elsewhere. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is possible, however, to 
bring a man up out of class 2 into class 1, is it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I presume that it is possible, but I do 
not know where the law is for doing that. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will say for the information of the gentle- 
man that the Provost Marshal General informs me that in 
every case where, on the face of the return, it appears that 
there has been favoritism, the board has been ordered to re- 
classify. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, I understand that. That has all 
been gone over. The trouble is that the statement put out by 
Gen. Crowder in to-day’s paper is camouflage pure and simple. 

Mr. ROGERS. Has the gentleman any information as to 
whether there has been a tabulation by States? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I have one or two States here. If the 
gentleman will let me go along I will tell him about that. 

Mr. ROGERS. A tabulation showing the classification into 
the different classes? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. Clinton. a city of the second dis- 
trict. placed over 35 per cent of her registered men in class 1; 
Cedar Rapids, in the fifth district, placed only 23 per cent of 
her registered men in class 1. If the same rule had been fol- 
lowed in Cedar Rapids as was followed in Clinton there should 
have been 482 more men from Cedar Rapids. Is it a square deal 
to ask Clinton to make up what Cedar Rapids has exempted . 
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through a different interpretation of the rule? Waterloo, a 
rival town and in every way similarly situated, has placed 42 
per cent; or, in other words, Cedar Rapids, with 4,000 regis- 
tered, placed only 958 in class 1, while Waterloo, about 50 miles 
northwest of Cedar Rapids, placed 1.554 out of 3.715 registered. 
or nearly twice as many men are to be called from Waterloo as 
from Cedar Rapids, although Cedar Rapids apparently is a 
larger town. Can anyone explain why Waterloo should be 
forced to help Cedar Rapids muke up her deficiency? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman has referred to Cedar Rapids as 
having a comparatively small number in class 1. I will say to 
the gentleman that there is a little college in Cedar Rapids that 
sent 160 men, every man of them a volunteer, and every one of 
whom would have been in class 1. Instead of that they are 
placed in class 5. The young men of Cedar Rapids enlisted in 
such numbers that, of course, it reduced the number in class 1. 
So when the call came not a man was drawn from Cedar Rapids, 
because the patriotism of that town was such that her boys had 
enlisted and had not waited for the draft. That is the reason. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will say for Cedar Rapids that I know 
the people of that town. I lived there myself. I was raised 
there, and I know the people, and they would feel humiliated 
at the idea of having Waterloo send any men to war in the 
place of men that Cedar Rapids ought to furnish. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield to the gentleman two min- 
utes more. s 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I want to say that Cedar Rapids would 
furnish her quota, but the trouble comes from the false interpre- 
tation of the rule and the difficulty that it is going to create. 

Hardin County, in the third congressional district of Iowa, 
out of 623 registered placed 547 in class 1, or 87 per cent. Wayne 
County, in the eighth congressional district of Iowa, a very simi- 
lar county, south of Hardin. out of 1,196 registered placed 180 in 
class 1, only 15 per cent. Could anyone ever convince the Hardin 
County farmers that they were treated fairly when, after fur- 
nishing all this fighting force, they were compelled to make up 
a deficiency in Wayne County? 

Let me give you another illustration showing a State dis- 
erepancy. According to Gen. Crowder—figures not complete— 
South Dakota registered 54,103 men; of these 20,423 were placed 
in class 1—43 per cent. Rhode Island registered 51.648; of these 
13,216 were placed in class 1—25 per cent. Under the proposed 
resolution when Rhode Island had exhausted the men placed in 
elass 1 the men in class 1 in South Dakota would be taken to 
make up Rhode Island’s allotment. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I have but two minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The explanation is that the men of Rhode 
Island and the East have gone into the Navy, and they will 
perhaps go to class 5. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I have heard a much better explanation 
than the gentleman gives, and that is that the East took the 
Army contracts. and they filled their munition factories with 
their young men, and they want to pass this law in order to ex- 
empt them. That is the real truth of the matter. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIEGEL. I have the figures right here. 

. Mr. HULL of Iowa. Figures prove nothing in this case. I 
have no time to yield further. I decline to yield. Let me make 
another State comparison. According to the figures furnished 
by Gen. Crowder, Utah, with 40,040 registered, placed 8,873 in 
class 1, or 22 per cent. Wyoming, with 21,211 registered, placed 
8.546 in class 1, or 40 per cent. Is there any Member of the 
House of Representatives who can explain why Utah, nearly 
twice as large, should furnish only as many men as Wyoming? 
I presume the answer to this will be that Gen, Crowder can be 
depended upon to see that these communities do their duty; but 
why should this Congress repeal a good law in order that Gen. 
Crowder can reenact it by rules and regulations? 

This Nation must have a great army; anywhere from five to 
eight million men must stand ready at our call. If you will let 
the conscription law alone and not try to tinker it, this law 
will produce an army of 4,000,000 men from those now regis- 
tered. This, with the number of young men who will come into 
class 1 when the boys arriving at the age of 21 years are en- 
rolled, and with the present enlisted Army, will make a grand 
total of over 6,000,000 men. To do this, however, you must ask 
every community to furnish every man that should have been 
placed in class 1. 

In looking over the figures that we have already received 
we find that some States have placed 40 per cent of their men 
in class 1: any number of counties have done the same thing. 
Surely with these figures we can safely say that 40 per, cent of 
those registered in the entire country should be held liable for 
military service, 


We should all stand loyally behind the President, Commander 
in Chief of the Army—give him the best laws that we can in 
order to raise money and men. It is my best judgment that it 
is a better plan to follow the present law and expect every 
community to abide by it, than it is to let the idea get abroad 
that because the board has failed to place the men in class 1 
that it should it has thereby avoided that community’s liability 
for furnishing men to make up this army. 

Towa is practically a farming community, and any change in 
the law by which Iowa has to furnish more men than her share 
is to just that extent reducing the number of farmers. A good 
farmer is a skilled worker and should never be taken in order 
that any man in some other community working in a munition 
factory should be exempted as a more useful citizen than the 
Iowa farmer Imperial Iowa asks no favors. She will furnish 
her share of money, much more than her share of food products— 
more than any other State—and is willing to furnish to the last 
drop of blood the number of men that she should in proportion 
to the population or those found liable for military service. All 
she asks is to be treated on the square, that the Government 
scrupulously keep its promises, and when Iowa has done her duty 
this Government hold rigidly to the line and say to any who 
hold back, “ Look at grand old Iowa. Go thou and do likewise.” 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Towa has expired. . 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am impressed with the 
seriousness of the situation that confronts the country at this 
time. I am not concerned with the question whether this or 
that district provides more men for service for the country, 
when the country needs their service and needs it urgently. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It will be impossible for me to get through 
in 10 minutes, unless the gentleman can give me more time. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I am sorry that I can 
not give the gentleman the time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I represent a district of more 
than 300,000 people, and while the majority of my people in my 
opinion would have preferred the volunteer to the draft system, 
there has never been a whimper from one of these 300,000 
people. I have never had any communication or protest of any 
sort against the way the law was enforced, nor, although it has 
been discussed in the newspapers, has there been any complaint 
of the proposed law, the wisdom of which I believe in. 

Of course, this suggested amendment to the draft law comes 
from the War Department. It deals exclusively with a mili- 
tary question, and we must assume that it is the matured, well- 
considered view of our military experts as to what is necessary 
to win the war as quickly and completely as we all hope to see it 
won. 

That is the great task to which our hands are set, and those 
of us not trained in such matters should not reject the advice of 
military and naval experts on purely professional questions 
without being absolutely certain that our own contrary view is 
the right one. It is generally understood that this proposal 
originated with Gen. Crowder, the Provost Marshal General, a 
man whose judgment I greatly respect. i 

I was originally opposed to the conscription law, and I am 
not in love with it yet; but it is law, and as such I shall respect 
it and will do all I can to make it as effective as possible. It 
is a tool to be used in the prosecution of the war, and we 
should use it as intelligently as possible to put an end to the 
horrors of war and to try to save liberal government from the 
tyranny of militarism. 

This resolution impresses me as an effort to justify the word 
selective“ as it has been used in connection with the draft. 
The selection should be intelligently done and not left to chance, 
as it is when a blindfolded boy, by taking a numbered disk 
from a box, says who shall serve. That process is fair as be- 
tween the individuals whose numbers are in the box, but it is 
not intelligent. 

Certainly it is better for society at large to take a man who 
has no wife or child or parent or other person dependent on his 
earnings than to take one with either of these responsibilities. 
It is a lot better to take a man who is an unskilled farm laborer 
than to take one who knows all about the cultivation of the soil 
and the planting and harvesting of crops ut a time when all the 
world is clamoring for food. 

Every man in the country between 21 and 31 years of nge is 
liable to military service, and under the authority given the 
President by Congress may be called to service. Is not it better 
to first take those who by reason of their age und social reln- 
tions can be taken with the least disturbance of the social 
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order? And is not it right before the actual work of selection 
begins to quietly sit down and divide all availables into classes 
as the Provost Marshal General has done? It insures a better 
selection and expedites the work, and every day we are con- 
jured by our allies and our own newspapers to hurry. 

That this new plan departs from that first adopted is not of 
great importance. We learn by experience, or we should. There 
is nothing sacred about the original plan of taking registrants 
from the States and Territories on the basis of population as 
ascertained by the census of 1910. 

Nor is the law as it stands entirely fair. As the report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Fretps says, some States, or communities, to 
use his own langunge, have decreased in population while others 
have increased. A moment’s reflection will convince anyone 
that where that is the case the community that has lost popula- 
tion will be unfairly forced to send a disproportionate number 
of its young men to war, while the community that has in- 
creased its population will not contribute a fair quota to the 
Army. Aliens, unless they happen to be enemy aliens, will not 
be forced to leave the country, and under the law as it is to-day 
can not be put into our Army or Navy. Thus, communities that 
have an excessive alien population can go on with their ordinary 
industries, their opportunities to prosper being made secure by 
the sacrifices of Americans from other and less prosperous sec- 
tions, This resolution will correct that situation, partially at 
least. 

The fact that trained, experienced farmers and expert me- 
chanical and industrial workets are placed in class 4 appeals 
to me as a wise provision of the proposed law. 

There is an embarrassing shortage of both classes, and it is 
necessary to keep both employed in the particular sort of labor 
for which they are best suited if we are to keep our armies 
properly fed, clothed, and armed. A few days ago I read in a 
county weekly newspaper a story of the departure for camp 
of 42 drafted men, of whom 28 were farmers, and that in a 
county that is embarrassed by a labor shortage. ; 

I am not impressed by the argument of the minority that the 
proposed change in the law will give the military authorities 
control of the bodies of 9,000,000 of our citizens. We will be 
fortunate if it does not control twice nine million men before the 
war is ended. To save its life the country can command the 
lives and fortunes of all our people. We may yet be forced to 
advance the age limit to 50 or more, as our powerful enemy has 
done, as Great Britain is doing, and as France, the only great 
Republic in Europe, has been compelled to do to preserve the 
liberties of her people. 

Let the American people understand what is expected of them 
in the war, and they will respond freely, spontaneously, com- 
pletely. I refuse to believe that there are more than a negligible 
number of people in the country, even of foreign birth, of Teu- 
tonic origin, if you please, who are not loyal to the American 
Republic. 

Immigration from central Europe to our country has been 
relatively unimportant for 20 years. Those who came earlier 
are loyal as are their sons, who volunteered in large numbers, 
and who have, in the main, responded uncomplainingly to the 
draft. They are doing their duty in other respects, also. 

The San Antonio Daily Express that reached me this morning 
contains three news items of unusual interest. Two are from 
Comal County, which was settled by a German colony in 1845, 
and one from my own county of Bexar, and all tell about the 
enthusiastic support of the liberty lonn. And, by the way, these 
subscriptions were made on the 5th of April, the day before the 
loan was officially on the market. If there is any special distine- 
tion or reward of any sort, for being first in the country in the 
way of subscriptions I now formally file the claim of Comal 
County for that honor. 

Let me read you these news items: 

New BRAUNFELS, TEX., April 5. 

All business houses were closed two hours this morning to give every- 
one an opportunity of attending a liberty-loan rally at the courthouse. 
An enthusiastic meeting was held; a number of local speakers, with 
convincing arguments, told of the need of every citizen doing his utmost 
to aid this oan and carry Comal County over the top.” Every prepa- 
ary has been perfected for launching the great drive on the opening 

ay. 

A Tater telegram of the same date says: 

New BRAUNFELS, TES., April 5. 


New Braunfels and Comal County have gene over the top" in sub- 
scribing $125,000 to the third liberty loan. This amount was wired the 
Federal reserve bank ery ats by two local banks, oversubscribing the 
county’s quota by nearly 81.000. 

Gov. Hobby has offered a silk flag to the first county subscribing over 


its quota. Comal County lays claim to the prize. 


That subscription represents about $15 each for the popula- 
tion of the county. 

Another encouraging fact reported In the same paper is that 
the Sons of Hermann, a benevolent and social organization, sub- 


scribed for $10,000 worth of the bonds, having placed the order 
with a Texas bank before the bonds were on the market. 

I will print that item also, for it may help to calm the minds 
of some excited and unjustly suspicious people who forget that 
all the population of our country, except the native Indians and 
the descendants of Africans, are of European origin, and that 
names, whether English, French, Spanish, or Teutonic, only sug- 
gest origin. They forget Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, the 
preacher, patriot, and statesman, who was the first Speaker of 
this House, and his brother Peter, also preacher, patriot, and 
statesman, who served in the First, Third, and Sixth Congresses. 
ered na mes would bring them trouble now if they lived in some 

ates, 

Karnes County, in a district where crops have failed for two 
successive years on account of drought, oversubscribed its quota 
by 10 per cent on the 6th. It took no driving to make the 
people of Karnes do their duty. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit these facts as an appeal for tolerance, 
justice, and union. Let us all pull together in facing a powerful 
and common enemy, Let us learn the lessons of the casualty 
lists where Teutonic numes appear with English and French 
names. From my district young men who are descendants from 
these early German colonists in Texas have died on the field 
of battle fighting for the liberty typified in the American Re- 
public. Some of them lie buried on the bleak seashore of Scot- 
land or in the waters that wash those shores, victims of the 
submarines, b 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend—or for a cause. [Applause.] 

SONS OF HERMANN BUY $10,000 WORTH LIBERTY BONDS; MAY BUY MORE 
IN SAN ANTONIO, 


Alfred W. Rhode, secretary of the Hermann Sons’ Home Association, 
of this city, has received a letter from the grand president of the order 
of the Sons of Hermann of Texas, Julins Schramm, of Granger, stating 
that he had just placed am order for $10,000 worth of the third issue 
of the liberty bonds with the Taylor National Bank. Mr. Rhode knew 
of the contemplated purchase by the grand lodge and wrote to the 
8 president with a view of having the order placed here in San 

ntonio. 

He stated further in his letter that he would take a trip to 
Antonio in the near future and may purchase another $10,000 of these 
bonds in San Antonio while here. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the difference be- 
tween the resolution and the Shallenberger amendment does not 
involve the size of the Army. Neither resolution nor amendment 
adds a single soldier to the number now authorized. Nor does 
the Shallenberger amendment affect the classifications of the 
questionnaire, in so far as the classification pertains to the 
relative military duty in a community between the registrants 
thereof. To this extent the Shallenberger amendment carefully 
preserves the five classes. The radical difference between the 
two propositions in principle is that the Shallenberger amend- 
ment seeks to fairly distribute the burden throughout all sec- 
tions of the country and requires each community to bear its 
fair share of military service. The original resolution seeks to 
obtain the soldiers without the slightest consideration as to 
the duty of the several communities. 

As the gentleman from Nebraska, Gov. SHALLENBERGER, has 
so well said, the real burden of this war falls on the fighting 
men, and the real burden of the war falls on the community 
that furnishes the fighting men. Whatever burden a community 
must carry, the real burden is the contribution it makes of 
man power to the firing line. If you believe that this burden 
should be equitably borne by each community, with a relntive 
duty amongst the registrants fixed by the classification of the 
questionnaire, you will vote for the Shallenberger amendment. 
So many people—so many fighting men. The draft law pre- 
scribed the distribution of this burden amongst the communities 
by population. In some communities owing to the alien popu- 
lation congested there this worked an undoubted hardship, but 
the hardship was very much localized. It was only in a few 
spots. The Shallenberger amendment preserves the principle 
of population, but corrects the irregularities justly complained 
of. The registrants represent the population, and the inequali- 
ties are corrected by excluding aliens and those not lable for 
military duty. 8 

By adopting this method not only is the burden fairly placed 
but there is no possibility of the local boards escaping the 
responsibility of making a fair adjustment of the relative lia- 
bility between registrants of their community. Under the so- 
called resolution of the War Department the temptation will 
be for each board to relieve its ewn community at the expense 
of some other community. This has been called a War Depart- 
ment measure, but I can not conceive how that can be called a 
War Department measure when the Secretary of War himself 
condemns it in an important particular, and when the Presi- 
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dent himself, as I understand it, has condemned it in a like 
manner, I have the testimony of the Secretary here showing 
that in the principle, the very radical principle, that I am con- 
tending for he stands with the minority, and I shall read his 
testimony on that point. He says: 

The actual population of any place in this country is indeterminate 
or undeterminable by an yes guessing, and if we can find a rational 
way to relate it to the Army, comparing the liable population of com- 
munities without doing injustice by reason of ete that has already 
gone on, I should think that would be highly desirable. 

In other words, the Secretary of War has said to this Congress 
that if you can find a method by which this quota can be appor- 
tioned to those liable for military duty, he will stand for it. 
We claim that the proposition made by Gov. SHALLENBERGER 
meets that very requirement, He provides that all these regis- 
trants in all these classes shall be counted as liable to military 
duty, and that the quota shall be based in any community upon 
the number that are liable to military duty. Then, too, the 
Secretary has said credit should be given for volunteers. As 
I say, I do not see how it is possible to call this an adminis- 
tration measure when it is condemned in an important particu- 
lar by the Secretary of War himself. Another thing I desire to 
divect attention to. This bill was framed by a gallant old 
soldier who evidently had in his mind simply and only the sole 
consideration of how he was going to get men for his armies, 
and he gave very little consideration, I think, to anything else. 
I have his testimony, which I would be glad to read here. The 
question was, On whom does the burden fall—on what commu- 
nity? It falls on the rural communities; it falls on the farmer. 
That is what Gen. Crowder says. In his testimony he says: 


There is another thing to be taken into consideration. Class 1 ought 
to be uniform ; that is, the same propertion of citizens ought to go into 
class 1 in all States, — 9 where skilled labor must be considered. 
Skilled labor is not generaily found in rural communities; it is always 
found in urban communities. 
going to be quite as large 

here are a greater pro 

You might say at 


Class 1 in the urban communities is not 
as it will be in rural communities, because 

rtion of skilled men found in class 2, 
rst that there the rule would work inequitably 
in transferring the burden to the rural population, but I do not think it 
will operate in that way, because I have to invade the deferred classes 
for skilled men. We shall have to take the men ht out of classes 2, 
3, and 4, where they can be found, in order to fill these special requisi- 
tons. 180 there is a compensation there that ought not to be lost 

ght of. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What I would like to know is this: Has the Presi- 
dent of the United States requested that this legislation be 
adopted without amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. He has said that it ought to be 
amended. 

Mr. KAHN rose. $ 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman ought not 
to make a statement of that kind without giving authority for it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I give as authority a letter 
which I understand the President wrote to the chairman of the 
committee, 

Mr. FIELDS. I think the letter would not bear out the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Does not that letter distinctly 
say it should be amended in so far as giving credit for volun- 
teers is concerned? . 

Mr. FIELDS. I recall in referring to one point that it said 
the question was debatable, but the President was inclined to 
think the War Department’s side of it was right. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Not as to giving credit. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes, 

Mr. KING. Can the gentleman secure that letter and have it 
‘put in the Record as a part of his remarks? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit, I will say that the chairman of the committee has the 
letter, and I understand it is going to be put into the RECORD 
so that there will be no question as to what the President said. 
I want to explain, for Mr. Harrrson’s benefit, one thing. He 
has stated the general proposition that the President thinks 
the bill should be amended so as to allow credit for volunteers, 
but upon the other side of the question, including the proposi- 
tion to base the quota that I propose, he says it is a debatable 
question, and he rather leans the other way. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think my colleague yielded 
to me. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman says that Gen. 
Crowder states that class 1 is going to be larger in the rural 
than in the urban communities? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. of Virginia. Does not that come about in 
this way, by an arbitrary ruling on the part of Gen. Crowder 
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that men who spend their lives in the profession and pursuit of 
agriculture are not skilled laborers in that respect? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Yes; that it was unskilled labor 
in the country. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And that men who have spent 
their lives in that particular work are not skilled laborers as 
a result of it? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The Army view is that the 
labor of the country is generally unskilled. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And as a result of that ruling 
class 1 is made bigger in the rural than in the urban com- 
munities? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Surely. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to understand what is meant 
by the War Department. It seems the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Frps] thinks that the War Department is some 
general or other, and not the Secretary of War. He tells of what 
the War Department wants, and when you come down to it, 
it is nobody but some general, Gen. Crowder or somebody else, 
and I would like to have settled the question as to who is the 
War Department. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. He will have to do that. 

Mr. FIELDS. If the gentleman will permit, the Provost Mar- 
shal General is the man designated by the War Department 
to carry into execution this draft law, and is responsible for 
raising the Army. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is what is meant by the War Depart- 
ment, is it? 

Mr. GORDON. He is an executive officer; he is not re- 
sponsible, 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Now, gentlemen, I want to tell 
you when you go back to your homes and investigate how this 
thing is going to affect your own district, you will find that it 
is going to work a gross injustice among the several counties 
of your district, and it will be in a way in which you can not 
justify yourself before your people. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And is not there a reason, since 
the gentleman raised that question, that the counties that find 
they have some lower numbers will not complain, but that every 
county that has too many soldiers taken is going to complain? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Surely, and some sections of 
this country, in places like that of my friend from Nebraska, 
have had an extraordinary burden placed upon their State as 
against some other sections, where the burden has been very light. 
Before I get away further, when this thing was first proposed 
I telegraphed to every board in my district to send me word 
how it was going to affect their counties. I have two counties 
lying right side by side, each has exactly the same number of 
registrants, and one of them, as I say, in the same com- 
munity virtually, has a large credit for volunteers, much larger 
than the other, and yet the county which has furnished a 
very large volunteer force will have to furnish twice the num- 
ber of soldiers as the other. I have another county that has 
1,125 total registrants, and it lies right opposite another that has 
only 570, and that county which has only 570 registrants will 
have to furnish two soldiers for every one that the one that has 
1,125, and the one that has 570 registrants is the one that has 
the most farmers in it. I obtained the information as to 
the number of farmers in class 1 at the same time I obtained the 
other information. So when you go back to your district, how 
are you to face the injustice worked between counties of your 
own district? You go into one of your counties and you are 
met by the people there, and you find that by this rule its burden 
has been just double that of another county, without any excuse 
for it, without any necessary public policy requiring it, the 
character of people being the same. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I want to bring out some more 
facts, gentlemen, and I am going to do it under the five-minute 
rule if I-get the opportunity. I would ask the gentleman to 
yield me two minutes more in order to answer the proposition 
about credit. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man. t 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. It is said here that counties 
with volunteers get credit by reason of the fact that volunteers 
are not placed in class 1. It is claimed that by reducing the 
number of class 1 by the volunteers credit is thus given. Now, 
I will just illustrate it at once so you will see that can not be 
true. 

Here are two boards, and each of them has exactly the same 
number in class 1. Hach has 1,000, but one has a credit of 1,008 
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« 
in the shape of volunteers. Now, under the resolution, each 
of those two beards has to contribute the same number of 
men, although one has a credit ef 1,000 volunteers. They 
say if you put all the volunteers in class 1 of the county con- 
tributing the class 1 would be increased, and that would make 
up the difference. Let us see how that works: ‘Suppose the call 
is for 50 per cent of class 1. Under the resolution each beard 
would contribute 500 men. Under the credit system the first 
county would contribute 500 men unreduced by credit; and 50 


per cent of the second county with 1,000 volunteers added to 


its class 1 would be 1,000, which would be reduced by a credit 
of 1,000 to none. So that one county would contribute 500 and 
the other none by virtue of the credit for its volunteers. It is 
perfectly evident, therefore, that credit is not given a county 
by reason of the fact that its volunteers are not placed in class 1. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen who speak on this bill may be permitted to ex- 
tend their remarks iu the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky asks unanimous consent that all those who may speak on 
this bili may have unanimous consent to extend their remarks 
in the Rrconb. Is there objection? [After a pause.J The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes te the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, it is apparent to us 
all that in 10 minutes no one familiar with the customs or the 
atmosphere of the House of Representatives could expect to 
dwell to any considerable extent and to much completed purpose 
on the true merits of this proposition, because this proposition 
resolves itself down fiot so much into a matter of mathematics 
as it does into a question of philosophy. and I mean a practical 


philosophy, the philosophy upon which this country was or- | 


ganized and the philosophy upon which it must be maintained, 
or else it will fall. In other words, while we have been Listen- 
ing to some of our distinguished colleagues, who with great 


earnestness and in all good faith have dwelt upon what seems | 


to them to be the real crux of this question, I could not help 
thinking ali the time that this is a question of a terrible national 
war and not of neighborhood militia bookkeeping. It makes all 
the difference in the world whether you approach the question 
from the viewpoint of trying to keep the count of each town and 
hamlet and county and district with mathematical exactness, so 
that no man shall go out of one region to fight for the country 
until an equivalent number of men have gone out of another 
region, or whether we shall follow the spirit and philosophy we 
see all through those brilliant romances of Dumas, which ro- 
mances are now being reenacted so gloriously in real life on the 
fields of France. “ Each for all and all for each.” 

It is not a question of mathematics. It is a question of 
national purpose and one common purpose of a people who are 
truly nationalized. {Applause.] 

Now, if we depend upon the process of apportioning the 
quotas of States by the naked figures of the State's popula- 
tion, it is manifest at once that the very ratio we use for 
determining how many people shall be sent out of that State for 
war is itself an undependable factor, because when we get down 
into the figures of population that make that ratio to get the 
men to send to war we find part of that population ineligible, 


part exempt on stautory grounds, part physically unfit, and part | 


aliens, or in this and that or the other status of unavailability. 
And we do not start, therefore, with a constant factor. If we 
start, on the other hand, by apportioning to each State as its 
quota that number of soldiers under the ratio that the number 
of men in each class in that State available for military service 
bears to the total of the men in that class in the 48 States, then 
we are figuring all the time on the men who are Hable to go, are 
available to go, and in the most part must go, and our factor is 
almost constant. Of course, it can not be absolutely constant, 
because physical examination or other consideration may dis- 
turb it, but it is certainly statie to the extent that it elimi- 
nates all the people that we know will not go in all circum- 
stances. 

But, says our friend who proposes the amendment, instead 
of making the apportionment based upon a ratio of class by 
class—that is to say, taking that proportion to the total of 
the country in class 1 which one State number in class 1 bears 
to that total—we ought to take the total of all the registrants 
in that State and make that the ratio as it relates to the total 
of all the registrants in all of the States. But I think one 
may easily see on second thought that if we do this we are 
practically getting back again to the uncertainties of the old 
population basis more or less. Because, while we are now ex- 
pecting only to take out of class 1 for the purposes of this war, 
broadly speaking, and almost completely speaking, we are by 


his process still estimating the number of men we shall take 
out of class 1 on the basis of reckoning and including also the 
mumber of men in classes 2, 3, and 4, whom we do not expect to 


There is no mathematical justice in that, if we are trying to 
get an accurate and fair apportionment and distribution on the 
basis of bookkeeping. 

I can not expect to dwell, even if you had the patience to 
listen now, in amplification of these ideas, and I am glad to 
believe that I am talking to men who need only a suggestion; 
they will know how to apply the reasoning, if, happily, there is 
any reason in my suggestions. 

Again, our friends in the minority report contend that these 
young men haying drawn out of the box a number, their rela- 
tion to the call for military service ought to be in all justice 
and equity by that fact fixed and determined, and that it is 
unfair and unjust to these young men now to disturb that 
order in which they were to have been called. Well, that would 
be all right if we sat over the green cloth with the cards, 
where the code determined our relations to one another. If 
this drawing of the ball out of the urn, the gambler’s hazard, 
is to determine what allegiance he ewes to and what sacrifice 
a man must make for his country, then we certainly have de- 
parted from the old idea, that no matter when his turn came, 
or when his country needed or called him, it should be a man's 
duty not to stand upon the order of his going but to go at once. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE ef Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Of course, you have defined very fully there 
the veluntary system; but these men who have already been 
drafted into the service were drafted because their ball hap- 
pened to come first. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. True; but suppose this country, 
with no experience of a draft law to govern it, undertook an 
experiment, as it did; we have had since that experiment began 
new nearly one year of experience under it. The Provost 
Marsha! General has compiled statistics as to the operation of 
this experiment; and what would we be, what kind of legisla- 
tors would we be, if we should shut our eyes to the significance 
of the lesson taught us all through those arehives of his, that 
the experiments conducted through the year showed many things 
which no human being could have foreseen or have anticipated 
or provided for in the statute law; and that knowing those 
things, knowing how indirectly and obliquely, sometimes, this 
law had begun to work in places, to the manifest injustice of 
communities and of men, we should still say, “No; we will 
stake all on that little lead pellet that was drawn out of the 
urn and will not change it.“ How absurd! {Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. A matter that has given very 
considerable trouble about this legislation is this: As I under- 
stand, in classifying the men under the questionnaire, different 
rules were adopted from those which the local and district 
boards operated on the first classification. In other words, there 
are thousands now gone into the service who, if they had been 
examined under the questionnaire, would have had a different 
classification, a classification. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I presume it must have in somo 
individual instances worked out that way. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman sure it is only 
in a few instances? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not know, because, of course, 
it is obvious that the individual instances have not been inquired 
into to get their aggregate; the men are in the service, and they 
are gone, and, fair or not, it is an accomplished fact. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, The justice of basing the draft 
on registrants instead of on population has appealed to me very 
strongly, but that which has given me most trouble is the change 
in the classification under the questionnaire and under the origi- 


nal registration. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. FIELDS. Under the questionnaire they have a system 
of rules under which the local board operates. Under the old 
system they left discretion to the boards. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But does not the fact remain 
that there are thousands of men 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield two more minutes to the 
gentleman, . 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I can not do much in two minutes, 

Mr. FIELDS. Then I yield to the gentleman five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Another point that has been 
raised here—and I must trust again to your kind indulgence; 
you will do your thinking for yourselves and make your own 
application of my mere scant suggestions—another thing sug- 
gested by our friends is that this is a great departure from any 
contemplated idea of universal military service. Now, to state 
the words “ universal military service” to a company like this 
means to carry with it incidentally the idea of its utter impos- 
sibility. There is no such thing, there can be no such thing 
us universal military service. If all the people of one country 
were out in the field to fight all the people of another country, 
the war. would last about 24 hours. 

There must be some means of sustaining armies in the field. 
That is obvious, The question simply comes down as to the 
most practicable way of determining what men shall be left at 
home to sustain the army in the field, and that is not a matter 
of geography, but a matter of personal availability and fitness. 
If you are to determine that by geography, then you upset all 
the schemes of logic by which men transact their own private 
business. They would pick out men to stay at home to make 
munitions who ought to stay there, and they would send men to 
fight who ought to fight. It is humanly impossible, of course, to 
make that distribution absolutely equal. It is humanly impos- 
sible to make it absolutely exact. Nothing that we can do will 
be anything more, perhaps, than a well-intentioned approxima- 
tion. But if we depend on the philosophy that is behind the 
selection of men by the terms of class 1, we have practically 
approximated what the experience of this year, in dealing with 
the selective-service law as it was instituted, permits us 
to believe is the safest and the fairest way. 

Then it is urged by our friends that if we favor this bill as 
it stands, it is only another way of protecting from active mili- 
tary service those people who live in districts where the muni- 
tions plants are. Well, we all start, of course, with the proposi- 
tion that we have got to have the munitions plants or else we 
will not have any army in the field at all. We all start with 
the next proposition that the munitions plants must be some- 
where, or else there will not be any. Then some men must 
work in them, or else there is no use having them at all. Now, 
will those people in the regions where there are no munitions 
plants send their men over to us where there are munitions 
plants, and thus avoid having those men put into the military 
service? Obviously our general population is not distributed, 
and we can not distribute it, with reference to the munitions 
plants. So it comes down again to the simple, practical matter 
of expediency, of taking those men to operate the munitions 
plants where the munitions plants are, and where the men are 
absolutely needed to operate those plants, regardless of geog- 
raphy, or else you will have no army in the field, whether you 
have any geography or not. 

If in the old days when this Government was founded we had 
proceeded on the idea that because there was not a munitions 
plant in some particular locality we would not go into the war, 
where would we be now? Apply the analogy to my home 
region in New England. If all the pioneer settlers there who 
did not live within 50 miles of a blockhouse had said, “ We will 
not chase off Indians and fight redcoats, because there is no 
blockhouse in our neighborhood,” then we who sit in the House 
of Representatives of the United States of America would not 
be here to-day, and there would be no House of Representatives 
and no United States of America. 

Then, the next objection proposed here is that, while this may be 
good for a general law, the weakness of it is in local enforcement; 
that exemption boards here, there, or somewhere else may not 
play square with the Nation, and therefore, because they will 
not play fair with the Nation, will defeat the general purpose 
of the law. I am not a lawyer, but I am familiar with one legal 
phrase which runs in Latin, “Abusus non tollit usum "—the 
abuse of a thing is no argument against its proper use. If we 
say that we will never pass a national law because it will have 
to be enforced in 48 different States, with the varying personal 
equations in the minds, temperaments, and habits of the men who 
are to enforce it, then our Government is a failure. You and I 
know that we ought not to deny the efficacy of the application 
of a general principle because of the fact that somewhere at 
some time it may be abused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr, FIELDS. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Another thing ought to be borne 
in mind as one of the practical aspects of this situation and the 
proposition submitted here. It should be remembered that it is 
the avowed purpose of the Provost Marshal General in his calls 
for men to exhaust the availables in class 1 in all the States 
before he makes a call for the men of class 2 in any State. 
Therefore when all the men in class 1 in any State have gone, 
that State will not furnish more men under the call until all the 
class 1 men in the whole country are gone. If it is true, there- 
fore, that in some neighberhoods the exemption board will be so 
unfair as to exclude men from class 1 who ought to be there, 
all they are going to do in the long run is to bring nearer by just 
that same proportion the time when the country will have to go 
into class 2, and then their men certainly will be drawn. 

There is no escape from that. The more men you leave out 
of class 1 the quicker class 1 is exhausted by the call and the 
quicker you get into class 2. Thus you have not gained any- 
thing by it, not a thing. 

The question of getting credit for volunteers is a moot one. 
There is much to be said on both sides, and I think you will 
agree with me, partly at least, when you come to the second 
thought about this matter, that when you are exempting a 
man to-day from the service of his country because another 
man went before him you are resorting to something little 
short of the old Civil War substitute“ proposition, that is, that 
one man need not go by compulsion because another man went 
willingly. Perhaps both men ought to go. When you come to 
analyze what the credit system means that can not be a matter 
of mathematics; it is a question of principle. 

I would like to continue, but I can not abuse your patience 
any longer, and my time has run out. It is a broad, deep, and 
tremendously important subject. I realize the good faith of 
those men who oppose this law, but I believe it is time for us 
to forget our own neighborhoods in the contemplation of the 
whole noble country and the solemn call to patriotic duty that 
rings through it to-day. We must all turn in to save each 
other or surely all will be lost. On the battle field of France you 
have two great nations that have surrendered their national 
prejudices and put themselves under the hands of one com- 
mander, a Frenchman. Great Britain, stubborn Great Britain, 
is no longer attached to her neighborhood idea of controlling 
her own army. It is time for us, too, to give up all this idea of a 
bookkeeping account of our proportionate local sacrifices and 
all of us fight for Uncle Sam, no matter how many men are 
needed, no matter where they come from, and no matter where 
they are to go. [Applause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the War and Navy Departments 
have furnished me with a list of States showing the number of 
men enlisted. I ask unanimous consent to place it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter is as follows: 


Number ordered to camp up to Apr. 10, 1918, 
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Number ordered to camp up to Apr. 10, 1918—Continued. 
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Number. of enlistments by States from Apr. 6, 1917, to Feb. 18, 1918. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1918. 
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Total number of men enlisted or enrolled in the United States Navy 


from Apr. 6, 1917, to Feb. 18, 1918, 


Total increase in the— 
Regular service 
Naval Reserve —— 
National Naval Volunteers 


— 132,190 
- 53,986 


Making a grand total in the United States Navy 201,176 


Notre.—Records to show Reserves and National Naval Volunteers by 
States not complete. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 
Mr. ROGERS. Under the leave to extend my remarks I 
insert the following table: 
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Mr. Jounson of Washington, by unanimous consent; was given 
leave to extent his remarks, 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert two telegrams in the Recor in regard to the liberty loan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The telegrams are as follows: 

Crricaco, ILL., April 10, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. Mason, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Requirement of full payment of income taxes in June is seriously 
hampering the banks of this district in financing liberty-loan purchases 
for eir customers and working great hardship on individuals and 
corporations desiring to buy liberty bonds. If payment of taxes in 
installments is permitted it will greatly relieve this situation and con- 
tribute materially to the success of the third liberty loan in the great 
Middle West. 

II. L. STUART, 


Director of Campaign. 
HEMAN GIFFORD, 
Illinois Director of Sales. 
Grorck H. DUNSCONB, 
Indiana Director of Bales. 
Wma. L. Ross, 
Wisconsin Director of Sales. 
F. R. FENTON, 
Michigan Director of Sales. 
C. H. McNiprr. 
Iowa Director cf Sales. 
CHs. W. FOLDS, 
Director of Sales of the Liberty 


Chicago and Cook Count 
Federal Reserve District, 


Loan Campaign Committee, Sevent: 


Canton, ILL., April 10, 1918. 
Hon. WILIAu E. Mason, 


Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D. O.: 


Requirements of full payment of income tax in June is seriously 
hampering banks of this district in financing liberty-loan purchases for 
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their customers. It is also working great hardship to industrials and 
e desiring to buy liberty bonds. If payment of taxes in in- 
staliments is permitted it will greatly relieve this situation and contrib- 
ute materially to successes of the liberty loan in the great Middle West. 


U. G. Onxxxonrr, 
Chairman Fulton County Liberty Loan Committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secreturies, announced that the President 
had, on April 10, 1918, approved and signed bills of the following 
title: 

II. R. 2316. An act te promote export trade, and for other 
purposes ; and 

S. 3400. An act to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant 
officers and warrant officers on active duty. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until te-morrow, Friday, 
April 12, 1918, at 12 o’elock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Publie Printer, transmitting 
schedules of useless files of papers and records of the office 
of the superintendent of documents that are no longer of any 
value or use to that office (II. Doe. No. 1084) ; te the Committee 
on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Trensury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War submitting a claim for damages by river and harbor work 
which has been adjusted and settled by the Chief of Engineers 
and approved by the Secretary of War (H. Doc. No. 1035); to 
the Committee on Approprintions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under elause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2207) for the relief of 
Arthur Wendle Englert, reported the same with amendment, 
aceompanied by a report (No. 484). which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3106) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Keefe, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 1392) to authorize 
the coinage of 15-cent pieees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Coinnge, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. WHALEY: A bill (H. R. 11393) to authorize the 
Columbia Railway & Navigation Co. to construct a canal con- 
necting the Santee River and the Cooper River in the State of 
South Carolina; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ; 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Resolution (H. Res. 307) direeting the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department to 
institute an examination of the accounts and expenditures of 
the Post Office Department, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Resolution (II. Res. 308) providing for 
pay for examiner detailed to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
from the Bureau of Pensions; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11304) granting a pension 
te Bertha Zwicker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 11395) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Wilson Lord; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A binn (II. R. 11396) granting an increase of 
pension to Allen B. O'Conner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


l i * 


By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 11397) granting an increase of 
pension to Montrose Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11398) granting a pension to Mary M. Gun- 
solus; to the Committee on Inxalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11399) granting a pension to Jane Tilly; 
to the Cominittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11400) granting 
an increase of pension to John T. Glover; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11401) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Seiger; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (HI. R. 11402) granting an increase of 
paneon to Daniel A. Larkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bin (H. R. 11403) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David W. McMeen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bin (H. R. 11404) granting an increase 
of pension to G. S. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11405) granting a pension to 
Lillie E. Justice; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 11406) granting a pension to 

James R. Mowry ; to the Committee oa Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under elause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of New York State Ice 
Manufacturers’ Association, aguinst passage of increased second- 
class postage; to the Committee ou Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Boy Scouts of America, pledging 
help in every way to win the war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the county and ward workers of the La 
Crosse County (Wis.) Council of Defense, favoring giving power 
to Food Administrator to commandeer the barley in the malt 
houses in the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of C. E. Lufkin. Mahaska 
County, Iowa, asking law to permit payment of Federal taxes 
in installments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Memorial of the Bismarck 
Clearing House Association on April 5, 1918, recommending that 
the payment of income tax and excess-profits taxes be permitted 
upon the installment plan; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, April 12, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, in these terrible times we bless Thee that the 
American people are learning to pray. We have found from the 
problems confronting us that human wisdom is not sufficient for 
human life and that the power of the human arm, no matter 
how grent, how strong, ts not sufficient for the battle of life. 
We turn to Thee, the God of all nations and of all men, whose 
mighty arm is not weakened and who has still power to save. 
We pray that Thou wilt guide us and make us Thine own instru- 
ments for the establishment of justice and pence and brother- 
hood in all the earth. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Saturday, April 6, 1918, when, on 
request of Mr. OverMaAN and by unanimous consent. the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


STREETS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. DOC, NO. 213). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting. in response to a resolution of the ist instant. a 
report relative to the proceedings that have been instituted for 
the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of alleys and 
minor streets in the city of Washington, D. C., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered 
to be printed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, which had previously been signed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 2917. An act to amend section 15 of the act approved June 
3, 1916, entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
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provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by the act approved May 12, 1917, entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes“; 

S. 3528. An act to suspend for the period of the present war 
sections 45, 46, and 56 of an act entitled “An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3863. An act to provide quarters or commutation thereof 
to commissioned officers in certain cases. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to present resolutions 
sent me from the National Security League. They are very 
brief, and I will read them: 

Whereas it is evident that any information that may be issued by the 
Government to the American pecole must be absolutely correct, lest 
the confidence of the Nation be undermined and credence be finally 
denied to news from such sources, though reliable; and 

Whereas it is the inallenable right of the American people that such 
news as is given them be r ble in order that the administration 
be upheld through the unity of the people and the war prosecuted 
to a successful issue: Be it 
Resolced, That it is the sense of the executive committee of the 

National Security League that national safety requires that the Bureau 

of Pubiie Information be under the direction of a committee of three 

or five men not holding any other public office, selected because of 
their high standing and experience and irrespective of political affilia- 
tions ; and it urges on Congress the enactment of legislation to that end. 
Very truly, yours, 
S. STANWOOD MENKEN. 

Mr. Menken ts president, Elihu Root is honorary president, and 
Alton B. Parker honorary vice president. I move that the letter 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I also present resolutions of the Massachusetts 
Real Estate Exchange favoring the appointment of Government 
experts to fix the price of raw cotton. I move that the resolu- 
tions be referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I present a pro- 
test from the Woman’s Club of Puyallup, Wash., and also one 
from the Olga Energetic Club, of Olga, Wash., against the zone 
system in second-class postal rates. 

I wish to say that I have received a great many protests and 
a great many letters of the same tenor that I have not pre- 
sented to the Senate, but I simply take this opportunity to 
make that statement for the Recorp. I move that the memo- 
rials be referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also present a memorial from 
the Woman's Club of Puyallup, Wash., against permitting graz- 
ing within the limits of national forests. I move that the memo- 
rial be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 8 

Mr. HARDING. I send to the desk a resolution adopted by 
the board of education of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, in favor 
of universal military training. I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the President of the United States of America, Woodrow Wilson: 

Resolution adopted by the board of education of the 1 school district 
of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, at a meeting held March 18, 1918, 
No. 7374, introduced by the president, Mr. M. L. Thomsen, indorsing 
universal military training. 

Wherens there is a bill now pending before the Congress of the United 
States providing for universal military training and education for men 
between the ages of 19 and 21 years; and 

Whereas one of the purposes of said bill is to improve the character of 
the young men of our Nation mentally, morally, and physically ; and 

Whereas the passage of said bill in our opinion will mate ally aid and 
strengthen the resources of orr national defense: Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the board of education of the city school district of the 

city of Cleveland, That it is the judgment of said board that said bill 

now pending in Congress deserves the active support of the citizens of 
hi United States, and that we favor its general purpose; be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the clerk of 
is board to the President of the United States, the Secretary of War, to 
the Senators for the State of Ohio, and to the Representatives in Con- 
s of the twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second districts of the 
tate of Ohio. M. L. THOMSEN, 
President Board of Education. 
ost. I. CLEGG, 
Vice President Board of Education, 
F. E. SPAULDING, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


RAH E. HYRE, 
Clerk Board of Education. 
T. G. HOGEN 
Director of Schools. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I present resolutions unanimously adopted 
at a meeting of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, held 
at Topeka, Kans., March 20, indorsing the administration of the 
draft law with respect to deferred classification, and also as 
to the policy of fair-price regulation of wheat and other farm 
products. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the RECORD, 
They are short. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution unanimously adopted at the D meena of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, held at Topeka, ns., March 20, 1918. 

We, the members of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. in 
quarterly meeting assembled, representing the farmers of the State 
of Kansas, do hereby declare our patriotic support to the Government 
of the United States in this time of stress, and do pledge to our country 
all the resources that we have. 

We desire to c our approval and satisfaction with the present 
interpretation and administration of the draft law with respect to 
deferred classification. 

We indorse the policy of fair-price regulation of wheat. But in 
order to maintain a just equilibrium. as between other agricultural 

roducts and wheat, we feel that it is necessary to extend such regu- 
ation to all substitute products. We believe that a fair price on agri- 
eultural products should be determined by the cost of the factors 
entering into production. 

We realize the necessity of encouraging the wheat grower to con- 
tinue in the production of wheat, and suggest that corn and wheat at 
approximately the same price means a larger acreage of corn and a 
smaller acreage of wheat. Furthermore, it is practical to encourage 

reater production of wheat by the Federal Government paying a bonus 

or every acre of wheat as the administration may deem best, or reim- 
bursing the grower who loses his entire crop, from agencies over which 
he has no control, to the extent of the cost of his seed. 

We recommend that 1917 wheat. and all other wheat produced 
previous to this time, that is not now at the command of the Food 
Administration, should be made available for consumption immediately. 


Mr. STERLING. I present a resolution sent to me by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday School of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
relative to the prohibition of the use of foodstuffs, fuel, and so 
forth, in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution. 


The world is cold and hungry because of lack of sufficient fucl and 
food. Because of this fact the people of the United States are asked 
to deny themselyes many things that have heretofore been considered 
necessities. At the same time millions of dollars worth of foodstuffs is 
being destroyed and thousands of tons of coal are being wasted in the 
ä and distribution of malt and brewed liquors. Now, there- 
‘ore, i 

Resolved by the Sunday School of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Mitchell, S. Duk., this ain day of February, 1918, That fhe 
waste and destruction of fuel and food in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of malt and brewed liquors in this time of need are bereby con- 
demned ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the beer drinkers of America be asked. in the name 
of patriotism, to deny themselves the harmful luxury of beer drinking; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby earnestly request and urge our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to do all in their power to secure the 
speedy enactment of a law that will assist these people in this very 
useful form of self-denial, and that will fully and effectually prohibit 
the waste and destruction of fuel and foodstuffs in the manufacture 
and distribution of malt and brewed liquors in the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy, 
Senators and Representa 


of this resolution be sent to cach of our 
ves in Congress. 
Lavnitz MILLER, 
Chairman of Committee. 


Mr. STERLING. I present a petition of certain citizens of 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., to the same effect, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp, omitting the names. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the United States Senate: 


Believing that, to win the war, we must rid ourselves immediately of 
the whole intoxicating-liquor business, in order to conserve foodstuffs, 
fuel, transportation space, labor, and efficiency, we, citizens of the 
United States, do earnestly urge Congress to pass a war 3 
bill, to take effect immediately and continue through the duration of 
the war and for one year thereafter. 


Mr. STERLING. I also present a resolution passed by the 
South Dakota Life Underwriters’ Association, relative to uni- 
versal military training. I ask that it may printed in the 
Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution passed by the South Dakota Life Underwriters’ Association 
at Sioux Falls, March 30, 1918. 


Resolved, That we pledge our earnest and unqualified 8 7 to secure 
the enactment of Federal legislation providing that the millions of 
young men, descendants of all races and nationalities, annually arrivin 
at military-training age, shall have at least six months’ intensive physi 
and military training, coupled with such opportunity to learn our lan- 
guage and our ideals of government as is consistent with making the 
alert, broad-gauged, self-reliant, and red-blooded Americans which the 
country needs for its future progress and 8 training to begin 
as soon as the cantonments are conyeniently available for that purpose. 
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Mr. JAMES. I present and ask to have printed in the RECORD 
resolutions adopted at a patriotic mass meeting of citizens of 
Henry County, Ky., held at the courthouse in New Castle on 
April 1, 1918. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At a patriotic meeting of the citizens of Henry County, Ky., held at 
the courthouse in New Castle on April 1, 1918, it was unanimously— 
Resolved by said meeting, That Congress should immediately pass 
laws whereby those persons who in any way interfere with the United 
States or any of its representatives or citizens in the preparation for 
war against the central powers of Europe, or in any way give aid and 
comfort, or attempt to give aid and comfort, to our enemies shall be 
adequately punished as traitors to the United States; it is further 
Resolved, That this resolution shall be immediately forwarded to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
Jno. A. Craps, Chairman. 
S. J. DOUTHETT, Secretary. 


Mr. JAMES. I also present resolutions of like character 
passed at a patriotic mass meeting of citizens held in Owens- 
boro and Daviess County, Ky., which I ask may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


Whereas’ our country Is now en 
and the general welfare of al e nations are at stake; and 

Whereas our young men are offering their lives in a mighty struggle 
to 8 the deluge of barbarism which threatens to engulf the world; 
ane 

Whereas the German method of waging war by insidious propaganda, 
espionage, murder, arson, and other subtle crimes is endangerin 
the lives of our soldiers and citizens and jeopardizing the success o 
the cause; an 

Whereas the inadequacy of our laws and the leniency of our courts in 
dealing with such es are creating a serious situation in which the 
peasy of the mob may take the place of courts of justice: Therefore 
Resolved, That we, the citizens of Owensboro and Daviess County, 

Ky., in mass meeting assembled, urge our Representatives in Congress 

to pass such legislation as will b. ng to speedy justice the traitors, 

spies, and propagandists whose activities constitute so serious a menace 

-to our country. 


in a war in which her own liberty 


James II. RISLEY, 
LAVEGA CLEMENTS, 


S. R. EWING, 
Committee. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I present a petition signed by a great many 
citizens of Iowa relating to the continued use of cereals in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors. I ask that the memorial 
itself be read at the desk, omitting the signatures. 
There being no objection, the Secretary read as follows: 


PULASKI, Iowa, March 20, 1918. 
To our Congressman, respectfully submitted: 

For the sake of more efficiency among the laboring people of our 
land, and for the sake of a better moral standard in our Army, encour- 
aged by better environments, and as a further means of encouraging 
food conservation in our homes and eating places, and as a very urgent 
and even absolute necessity to win the war for democracy, we, the 
undersigned citizens of Davis County, Iowa, ask for immediate war 
prohibition by congressional enactment. “ Food will win.” Why, then, 
being te milions on miltions of bushels of grain every year in the liquor 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of the Alameda County 
Medical Society, of sundry citizens of Alameda County, and of 
the Santa Barbara County Medical Society, of Santa Barbara, 
all in the State of California, praying for advanced rank for 
officers of the Medical Corps of the Army, which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the North Owosso 
Farmers’ Club, of Owosso, Mich., and a‘ petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Dundee, Mich., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for the 
protection and help of secret organizations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Clearing House 
Association, of Flint, Mich., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prevent a congestion of the funds in the Treasury De- 
partment and a disturbance in the financial affairs of the coun- 
try on the occasion of the payment of income taxes at one date, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Clearing House 
Association, of Flint, Mich., favoring the payment of income 
taxes in installments, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Johnson Post, No. 
78, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Detroit, Mich., favoring the 
deportation of disloyal citizens, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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He also presented a petition of sundry rural mail carriers of 
Marcellus, Mich., praying for an increase in salaries of postal 
employees, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Benzie County Medical 
Society, of Benzonia, Mich., praying for an advanced rank for 
officers of the Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. SUAFROTH. Mr. President, I have received a telegram, 
which I desire to read that it may go into the RECORD: 

f Denver, COLO., March 31, 1918. 
Hon. JoHN F. SHAFROTA, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Democracy must be realized in deeds, not words. Twenty million 
women are waiting the action of the Senate for justice and freedom in 
our Nation. We regret the delay and believe that the immediate pas- 
sage of the Federal suffrage amendment will speak for freedom through- 
out the world. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that within the last two weeks a law that provides for 
the participation of women in the primaries of Texas was passed 
in the senate of the legislature of that State by a vote or nearly 
3 to 1, and was passed in the house of representatives of that 
legislature by a vote of more than 2 to 1. 

I want also to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the Democratic national committee by a vote of 2 to 1 has in- 
dorsed the Senate joint resolution which is now pending before 
this body proposing a woman-suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment. I wish further to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the Republican national committee has by an 
overwhelming majority passed a resolution indorsing this iden- 
tical Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. d 

Mr. KING. Is there anything to prevent other States, if they 
desire woman suffrage, from pursuing the same course which 
Texas has pursued, or Colorado, or Utah, or any other States 
that have woman suffrage? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No. 

Mr. KING. If this is a democracy, it is a democracy by rea- 
son of having local self-government through the instrumentality 
of the States, and there is not a State in the Union that may not 
have woman suffrage if the people within the State desire it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no doubt about that right; but 
that right is founded upon the general principle that is enun- 
ciated in our Declaration of Independence, that the just powers 
of government are derived from the consent of the governed, 
and it is not only applicable to the government of a State but 
to the Government of the Nation. Unless each citizen of the 
Nation possesses the right to participate in its government, 
then there exists government without the consent: of the gov- 
erned. Consequently we can not have a democracy according 
to that principle unless we have that right recognized by the 
United States Government, so that the governed of the Nation 
can vote as to who shall govern in the United States through 
the President and through the Members of the Senate and- 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that, according to that 
principle, that right morally must exist and inhere in every- 
one governed by the Nation; and, that being the case, it is not 
just to deprive anyone of the right. I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am in hearty accord with the 
sentiment expressed in the telegram which the Senator has 
rend and with his statement, but I want to ask him, in refer- 
ence to the Texas law to which he has referred, does it permit 
the women to vote at any election except at primary nomina- 
tions? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I think not; and I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact 
Mr. JONES of Washington, I just wanted the information. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the primary in Texas is practically the election 
in Texas, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That being the case 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is practically so; but le- 
gally so, i: is not. ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; but it is true that it gives them a 
voice in the determination of who shall control that State with 
almost ns perfect certainty as if they also had the right to 
participate in the election itself. 
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Mr. President, I ask that this telegram be incorporated in the 
Record, and I call attention to the fact that it is signed by over 
100 of the leading citizens of Denver, the first of whom is Dr. 
Margaret Long, daughter of an ex-Secretary of the Navy. of 
this Government. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

DENVER, COLO, March 31, 1918. 
Hon. JOHN F. SHAFROTH 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Democracy must be realized in deeds, not words. Twenty million 
women are waiting the action of the Senate for justice and freedom in 
our Nation. We regret the delay and believe that the immediate pas- 
sage of the Federa! suffrage amendment will speak for freedom through- 


out the world. 
Margaret Long, Dora Phelps Buell, Mrs. T. P. Major, Mr. 
and Mrs, L. II. Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Melrose, 
Rowland K. Goddard, Hon, Hugh Steel, Hon. Leon M. 
Hattenbach, Frost Craft Buchtel, Dr. and Mrs. R. K. 
Arndt, Mr. and Mrs. Osborn, Minnie Osborn, 
Margaret Hunter, Anna Hunter, Mrs. Ellen Marsh, 
Mrs. J. J. Bradley, Mrs. M. M. Ketner, Sara P. Keger, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Linton, Ray R. Lacroix, Norma 
Dickinson, Madeline Baker, Tildon Watson, Mae Tib- 
bits. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Barnett, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Mil'ard, Mrs. Ollie Oakes, Hazel Bennett, Ann Temple- 
ton, Iva Dunklee, Mrs. Ray David, Kate Brown, Mary 
Anderson, Lorena Geer, Mary Schoepflin, Gussie Oakes, 
Dora M. Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Graham, Isabella 
Stewart, May B. Kruse, Mrs, A. N. Mitchem, Katherine 
C. Waters, Harriette Dunklee, Emily A. Hayward, 
Mildred Taube, Mrs. Ralph Barney, Julia Burke, Mrs. 
C. N. Bills, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Quackenbush, Eliza- 
beth S. Bradford, Mary A. Carruthers, Norma Cum- 
mings, Mr. and Mrs. William Thomas, Mrs. Cinta Dil- 
lon, Antoinette Hawley, Ida Taylor, Cora Streeter, 
Mrs. S. M. Caspar, Garnet I. Pelton, D. C. Burns, Jessie 
Parks, Beile Shields, Martha E. Walton, Ida Kruse Me- 
Farlane, Frederick McFarlane, Carlotta Kruse, W. K. 
Harris, Clara K. Rogers, Hazel Dicer, Grace Matthews, 
Cora B. Morrison, Halcyon Morrison, May Hill. Madel 
Haynes, Annie Johnson, Lillian Morse, Clara Williams, 
Francis Buchanan, Margaret Beeler, Rose Jamieson, 
Emma D. Pronger, Lyda Russell, Lillian Pollock, Ella 
H. Griffith, Frona Abbott, Pearl Wheeler Dorr, Mr. and 
„N. O. Pierce, Mary Tower Bigelow, C. W. Bigelow. 


PRICE OF WHEAT, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have a telegram in the 
form of a petition, the text of which I ask may be read, and 
then I desire the attention of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
GoRE) concerning it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

West Hors, N. DAK., April 10, 1918. 
Hon. P. J. McCumeurr. 


Washington, D. O.. : 
sowing wheat, and want you to stick for the Gore 


We think flour substitute should 
be relieved ; considerably too high. 

J. F. Lamb, Pat Canavan, R. C. Bellew, F. G. McCann, 
Olum Haugen, A. N. Baumann, J. II. Lattimer, W. J. 
Treynold, A. Deschamp, Cas Jensen, Elmer Trimble, 
James Acheyon, Deschjrbe hard, Ed Evoy, William 
Kratt, Axel Houmann, Dave Kyle, B. D. Goss, A. K. 
Wooden, Anton Nesting, G. H. Burns, Robert S. * 
Henry Kleinert, J. Flynn, A. S. Durnin, J. 4 
Schroeder, John’ McPhee, G. B. Fletcher, Ross Trimble, 

If. Hawkes, John Bryce. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have been speaking for 
the $2.50 wheat, supporting it by voice and by vote. The bill 
passed the Senate some time ago. The Senate amendment was 
not agreed to by the House. It has been before the committee 
of conference for several weeks. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma whether there is any prospect of coming to an 
understanding in the committee of conference. I wish the 
Senator to understand that the farmers of the Northwest have 
a suspicion that the matter is being held in abeyance until the 
seeding is all done, so that the excuse may be made that the 
extra price accorded by this amendment would not produce a 
greater acreage, and therefore would not be necessary; and 
that argument would be made before the House and before the 
Senate. I hope that we will get some speedy action on the part 
of the conference committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I appreciate 
the force of the point made by the Senator from North Dakota. 
If this amendment were permitted to lie at anchor for any con- 
siderable period, the argument would then be made that seeding 
time had passed. That would be used as an argument to pre- 
vail upon the other House to insist upon its disagreement and 
perhaps to prevail upon this body to recede from its amend- 
ment. 

I do not think the seeding time is the only point involved, 
because it is a matter of justice even if the seeding time had 
passed, and for my part I shall not relax my insistence upon 
its enactment into law. I will say to the Senator, however, 


We are bu: 
amendment on the price of wheat. 


that I hope to bring in the conference report on the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill this afternoon. The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture in the other branch of Congress gave 
assurances to that body that he would bring that amendment 
back from the conference for a separate vote. There were a 
number of amendments in conference. Some of them have 
required protracted consideration. The Senate conferees, liow- 
ever, this morning decided, perhaps I might say, to make a 
Sacrifice hit in order to bring in the report now, to obviate any 
further delay. It is my hope to bring in an agreement on every 
other amendment this afternoon except the Gore wheat amend- 
ment. I shall then ask the Senate to-day to consider and agree 
to the conference report and insist upon the wheat amend- 
meni in order that it may go to the House for immediate 
action, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator, and I sincerely hope 
that will be done. 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, yesterday I reported a Dill 
(S. 3808; No. 386) which had been submitted to a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. I desire to 
call it to the attention of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
pArD]. I yesterday afternoon reported from the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads a bill, known 
commonly as the“ bone-dry bill,” for the District of Columbia. 
I was not present when I was made a member of that subcom- 
mittee, but I inquired of my colleague if we as a subcommittee 
had a right to report that bill. I was told that we did have. I 
am now informed that it was our province simply to report the 
bill to the full committee, as is the usual custom, and that we 
had no authority to make such a report to the Senate. 

I therefore ask that that report be withdrawn and the matter 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 530) for the relief of James Gilfillan, sub- 
mitted an adverse report (No. 393) thereon, which was agreed to, 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 924) for the relief of Delilah Siebenaler, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 392) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with an amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 57) for the relief of Kate Canniff (Rept. No. 389) ; 

A bill (S. 463) for the relief of the heirs of Joshua Nicholls 
(Rept. No. 391); and 

A bill (S. 1804) for the relief of George T. Hamilton (Rept. 
No. 390). 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TILLMAN: ; 

A bill (S. 4841) for the relief of warrant officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps who accept commissions in 
the Naval Reserve Force or Marine Corps Reserve; te the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 4342) to provide compensation for maritime workers 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the service of 
merchant vessels of the United States, their owners, or char- 
terers, and for the dependents of-such maritime workers in case 
of death, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McKELLAR;: 

A bill (S. 4343) granting a pension to L. F. Pampe (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4844) granting a pension to Albert M. Griffith (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4345) granting a pension to James Besheers (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bin (S. 4346) granting an increase of pension to Lucy M. 
Capron; 

A bill (S. 4347) granting a pension to Mary A. Hillman; 

A bill (S. 4348) granting an increase of pension to David 
Krant; 

A bill (S. 4849) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Leher; 

A bill (S. 4350) granting a pension to Amy B. Mitchell; 

A bill (S. 4851) granting an increase of pension to Feracane 
Paola; 
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A bill (S. 4352) granting an increase of pension to Samuel W. 
Scoggins; and : 

A bill (S. 4853) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Stone; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

A bill (S. 4354) for the relief of William J. Perkins and Sarah 
Alice Perkins, parents of George Herman Perkins, deceased, late 
fireman, third class, United States-Navy; and 

A bill (S. 4355) for the relief of Sarah E. Straughn; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4856) granting a pension to John K. Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4357) granting a pension to Louisa M. Ferrier, now 
Wright (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 8 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 4358) granting a pension to Louis N. Mallet (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4359) to provide further for the national security 
and common defense by providing for the acquisition by emi- 
nent domain of property and rights necessary for the improve- 
ment and increase of facilities for the development, transmis- 
sion, distribution, and supplying of electric energy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


COST OF FARM IMPLEMENTS, ETC, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I submit a resolution directing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to make an investigation and report 
relative to the high cost of farm implements and other articles 
required to be purchased and used by the farmers on the farm. 
I ask that the resolution be read and lie over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 223) was read and ordered to lie over, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed under the authority of the act entitled “An act to create a 
Federal Trade Commission, to define its purposes and duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 26, 1914, to investigate and report 
to the Senate the cause or causes for the high prices of the articles 
hereinafter mentioned required to be bought and used by the farmers of 
the country on the farms, and to investigate and report the facts rela- 
tive to the existence of any unfair methods of trade or competition, 
and relative to any and all violations of the antitrust laws of the United 
States by manufacturers and dealers in any of the articles hereinafter 
mentioned in respect to any act, combination, agreement, or conspiracy 
to restrict, depress, or control the paces thereof, and whether such 
manufacturers cr dealers haye committed any acts, agreements, combi- 
nations, or conspiracies’ tending to a restraint of trade in the manu- 
1 8 or supply of any of the articles enumerated as fol- 
ows, to wit: 8 a 

Agricultural implements, including plows, listers, harrows, headers, 
harvesters, reapers, mowers, drills and planters, horse rakes, cultivators, 
thrashing machinery, wagons, buggies, carts; utensils and machinery 


and equipment required for the production of food, foodstuffs, grains, 
fuel, fuel oil, natural gas, hides, leather, cotton, and wool, 
Bags, bagging, gunny cloth, and grain sacks. 


Cream separators, churns, and internal-combustion engines. 

proome and articles of household utility of tin, wood, or other 
material. 

3 wearing apparel, including gloves, jumpers, overalls, shoes, 
and shirts. 

Leather products, including harness, halters, saddles, and buggy 


whips. 
Tools and hardware, including axes, hatchets, nails, staples, padlocks, 
piteutorks; hoes, shovels, picks, corn knives, grindstones, wheclbarrows, 
and saws. 

Axle grease, lubricating oils, fertilizers, salt for stock, and oll cake. 

Lumber, shingles, barrels, rope (hemp), binding twine, barb wire, 
galvan wire, steel wire and wire fencing, and farm labor, 

And that the Federal Trade Commission report whether, under the 
facts found, the farmers are required to pay an unreasonable price for 
the things they are required to purchase and use on the farms in the 

roduction of fcod products, a whether they are thereby prevented 

m making a fair profit for their labor and money expended toward 
production. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 1ith instant, approved and signed the act (S. 3994) to 
amend an act entitled “An act te authorize condemnation pro- 
ceedings of lands for military purposes,” approved July 2, 1917, 
and for other purposes. 


STATEMENT BY SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I present a statement, which 
was published in the Washington Star of April 11, 1918, by 
Samuel Gompers in view of the matter before the Senate yes- 
terday and the conference report. I think it is worthy of at- 
tention, as the interview is in reference to the vote taken in 
the Senate on the proposal contained in section 3 of the con- 
ference report, and which was acted on. I ask that the portion 
indicated between marks be read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested, 


The Secretary read as follows: 


There is now oing on in the Halls of Congress a discussion on the 
proposi for legislation making participation in a strike an ofense 

eavily punishable,” Mr. Gompers said. Lou may make the stoppage 
of work unlawful, but you can not thus prevent it; instead you will 
only make men lawbreakers as well as strikers. I warn Congress not to 
commit the deviitry and the folly of enacting such a law.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all of the statement I care to have 
read. I wish to present further, Mr. President, on the issue joined 
in the statement and the action of the Senate yesterday, a finding 
on reports made by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
and if the Senate will permit, instead of asking the Secretary 
to read this I should like permission to read it myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
will proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I read from page 5 of this report, in contra- 
distinction to the statement which has just been read by the 
Secretary of the Senate, that there has been no serious inter- 
ruption of the industrial program of this country. 

The serious aspect of the 1,156 strikes included in this report is 
clearly secen from the fact that the number of employees made idle 
was 283,402, the number of days of production lost was 6, = 

The magnitude of the production lost in even this incomplete list 
of strikes would at any time be serious. In war time, when every day 
of production of essential materials has definite influence on the war 
situation, it is little short of appalling. ; 

To visualize better the magnitude of the waste it may be pointed out 
that it would require the labor of 251,400 persons for a whole month 
to make up for the reported loss of production, or that a manufacturing 
plant employing 1, workers would have to operate for about 21 years 
of 300 workdays each in order to offset the time thus lost. 

The high average amount of time lost in the strikes here included, 
amounting to 22.2 days per worker, may be accounted for by the fact 
that while many ot the smaller strikes were gs Sas in less than a 
week, some within 24 hours, many of those in which large numbers of 
workers participated were long drawn out. Since most of the major 
strikes occurring during the period are included, while many small ones 
are not, this tends somewhat to raise the average. 

The statistical data in this report are summarized in four tables, in 
which the number of establishments, the general basis of settlement, the 
number of employees made idle, and the number of workdays lost are 
listed according to— 

1. Industries. 

. Demands. 

3. Proportion of union strikers. 

4. Means of settlement. 

In computing the number of workdays lost, which is perhaps the 
most important factor, and the one that indicates clearly the serious- 
ness of the strikes, all Sundays and holidays were excluded, except 
in a small number of cases where it was stated that it was usual to 
work on those days. Where two or three shifts were worked, each 
shift was counted as a workday. ‘Time lost after April 6, 1917, on 
strikes started before that day was excluded; also, all time lost after 
October 5, 1917. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, can the Senator from Illinois 
inform the Senate who are the members of that commission? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The chairman of the conference board is 
Mr. Frederick P. Fish, the managing director is Magnus W. 
Alexander, and the membership is composed of employers—the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, the National Metal 
Trades’ Association, and a number of others. They are em- 
ployers of labor. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, since the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has raised this question, I may be excused if I 
state what I did not state day before yesterday, and that is, that 
the American Federation of Labor is stoutly opposed to any 
legislation which will prevent peaceful strikes. The Senator 
from Washington stated that he doubted whether the American 
Federation of Labor was officially opposed to the passage of the 
so-called sabotage act without the inclusion of section 3. At 
that time I had had no communication with any of the officials of 
the American Federation of Labor, and so I allowed the state- 
ment to pass, Yesterday afternoon, however, after the con- 
ference report had been rejected, Mr. Gompers called me up and 
told me very earnestly that the American Federation of Labor 
is opposed to the passage of the bill unless section 3 is included 
in it. Mr, Gompers called my attention to the fact that it is 
all very well to ask him to keep labor loyal and at work; he 
has done that, and he has been complimented on the floor of 
the Senate by many Senators who were opposed to section 3 
of the bill as contained in the conference report on yesterday ; 
but Senators can easily see that if Mr. Gompers can not prevent 
legislation of that kind he will very soon lose the very salutary 
influence that he has over labor, organized and unorganized. 

It has been my fear all winter and all the spring that the 
Senate would take some such action as was taken yesterday; 
that is, adopt some law that might be construed by a court 
somewhere to prevent peaceful strikes. If we could prevent 
strikes by legislation, if we could make labor more efficient by 
statute, that would be a very easy solution of the problem; but 
the only thing that laboring men have with which to improve 
their condition is their refusal to work and their ability to unite 


for that purpose, for it is easy for anyone to see that the single 
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laborer has no power against aggregated capital. It is only 
when labor has the same right to organize to enforce its views 
` that it can stand up against capital. The experience of the 
labor movement has been that when labor is weak capital will 
refuse to arbitrate; when labor is strong, labor will refuse to 
arbitrate That is so wherever the labor movement has been 
deyeloped to an advanced stage. 

I think it is conceded—I know that my friend from Illinois 
has expressed himself quite unfavorably to Mr. Gompers in the 
pust—and I think the Senator himself must admit that Mr. 
Gompers has tried patriotically and earnestly to keep labor at 
work for the benefit of war activities. 

I merely wanted to make this little statement to show the 
attitude of Mr. Gompers toward legislation of this kind, not 
with any idea of stirring up the old trouble, because I believe 
that the vote on yesterday is probably a fair test of the attitude 
of the Senate on the question of preventing strikes. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to make an inquiry of the Senator 
before he takes his seat, and it is inspired by my confidence in 
the clarity of the Senator’s judgment as a lawyer. I understand 
the Senator to state that Mr. Gompers’s objection was that this 
legislation should not be passed without section 3 being in- 
eluded; that I understood; but what I should like to know is 
the Senator's opinion. Does he think that the bill without sec- 
tion 3 would penalize a peaceful strike? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. That is contrary to the impression that I myself 
received from reading the biil, and I am very glad to know what 
the Senator's position is. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, it is not a matter of snapshot 
judgment with me, for there has been no question in which I 
have been so deeply interested for the past 20 years as that of 
organized labor and its proper advancement. I have never ad- 
vocated or encouraged the use of force in connection with 
strikes. I think that is a mistake from every standpoint. In 
the first place, it leads to lawlessness; and, in the second place, 
it defeats the object of those who are on strike. Strikes can not 
be successful unless they are heartily backed by public opinion ; 
and as soon as there is anything lawless about a strike, the 
better element, which controls public opinion, will make the 
strike unsuccessful. That is recognized by Mr. Gompers and 
other leading labor men just as well as it is recognized by me. 

Any bill which makes it an offense for men to agree together 
er to conspire to obstruct or hinder the manufacture of any 
article will be sure to be construed by some judge who has to 
pass upon it to include an agreement to quit work in that occu- 
pation. There are many cases in the reports where statutes of 
that kind have been so construed. 

As the distinguished Senator well knows, the matter first 
arose in the construction of the Sherman Antitrust Act. It 
was not understood by those who passed that law that it would 
prevent the ordinary peaceful strike. but it was so construed. 
T myself think it was a wrong construction; but that construc- 
tion will undoubtedly be followed by similar constructions in the 
case of other statutes, 

A year ago I expressed myself on this question in connection 
with the bill to permit priority of shipments on railroads. The 
same question was then up and debated. Good lawyers, honest 
men, sincere citizens actually believed that the bill as drawn 
could not be construed to prevent peaceful strikes. The dis- 
tingtished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] agreed with me 
that the bill could be so construed, and probably would be, and 
he cooperated with me to get a section placed in the bill that 
would allow peaceful strikes. That amendment was placed in 
the bill with the concurrence of the Senate, was retained by the 
House, and is in the law to-day. 

The same question arose a year ago under the food-control 
bill. At that time I offered an amendment substantially like 
section 3 of the sabotage bill, and that amendment was adopted 
by the Senate. It went out in conference; but I was assured 
by the members of the conference committee that if they had 
understood the importance of it it would not have gone out. I 
was afterwards asked to introduce a bill proposing to amend 
the food-control law to accomplish the desired object; but I 
really felt then, as I feel now, that a majority of the Senate 
actually believe it is better to prohibit peaceful strikes by legis- 
lation. I think that is their attitude. I regret it exceedingly, 
but that is why I did not continue the fight yesterday. I think 
we got a fair expression of the views of the Senate on the sub- 
ject of préventing peaceful strikes, 
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I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania for his very kind atti- 
tude toward me, and I shall be glud to answer in the same spirit 
any question that he cares to submit. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, there is no real difference be- 
tween the views expressed by the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Horts] and my own in regard to the right of workmen to 
protect themselves by peaceful strikes. I had occasion 21 years 
ago, while I was still in private life practicing law, happening 
at that time to be the president of the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciation, to express views upon that subject in an address, from 
which views I huve not deviated. I have always been of the 
opinion that from the time when, owing to the necessities of 
modern complex civilization, the law permitted the aggregation 
of capital for the transaction of business and for the furtherance 
of the interests of capital, the combination of labor for its own 
protection became a logical necessity. 

In the discussion the other day, in which I took no part except 
to ask a question, I was more interested in what I considered 
the absolute lack of necessity for the inclusion of section 3 in 
the bill. While I am perfectly certain that the Senator from 
New Hampshire is correct in his statement that there may be 
judges who entertain certain curious and peculiar notiens about 
the relations of capital and labor to each other, and about the 
relations of capital and labor to society, who might put some 
forced or unnatural construction upon this or any other statute; 
yet for myself I feel that in legislating or in giving my vote to 
any proposed scheme of legislation I am to act upon my own 
judgment as to the natural and normal meaning of words; and 
for the life of me. Mr. President, I can not see how this statute 
as proposed without section 3 could be held to apply to a peace- 
ful strike. I predicate that opinion upon language which is so 
8 that it seems to me to be beyond the possibility of con- 

ecture. : 

In order for one to be penalized—and remember that this stat- 
ute is not a statute applicable to laboring men alone; it is ap- 
plicable to all men; it is as applicable to the manufacturer who 
throws his material into the river to prevent it reaching the 
Government which needs it as it is to the laborer who might 
light a fuse to explode a bomb which would destroy a plant or 
in any other way interfere with the operations of a plant—this 
measure Says: 

See. 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever, with intent 
to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any asso-iate 
nation in preparing for or carrying on the war. or whoever, with reason 
to believe that his act may injure, interfere with, or obstract the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, 
shal! willfully injure or destroy. or * * interfere with, or 
the United States or any associate nation— 

Shall be subject to a certain penalty. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that there are several things 
that have to be conjoined to make out an offense under this 
measure. The man charged with violating the provisions of the 
statute must have reason to believe, in the first place, that his 
act, whatever that act may be, whether it be the stoppage of 
work, the destruction of property, or the destruction of the means 
of carrying on enterprises which are essential to the United 
States, will interfere with the United States; and, further, he 
skall then after having had reason to believe the necessary con- 
sequence of his act to be interference with the United States 
with that belief in his mind, he shall willfully injure or destroy 
property, and that injury or destruction which must be willful 
upon his part, must be intended to injure, interfere with, or 
obstruct the United States in the prosecution of the war. 

This matter has been discussed here for the last few days. 
Coming, as I do, from a State employing vast numbers of work- 
men; coming from a city where union labor is very general, and 
having an intimate and close personal knowledge of many of 
the leaders of union labor, I am glad to say that I have not re- 
ceived the slightest intimation from any constituent of mine that 
he wanted any provision written into that bill that would im- 
pliedly permit him to do any of these things. I know of no man 
engaged in any of the activities of life which are commonly 
denominated labor who claims the privilege, with knowledge 
that a specific act will interfere with the United States, willfully 
to proceed to interfere with the United States br the destruction 
of property with the intent of obstructing the prosecution of 
this war. 

My position, Mr. President, is that there is no necessity for 
this section under a proper construction of the bill; but if I 
thought, as the Senator from New Hampshire evidently thinks, 
that this bill was intended to or could by any legitimate con- 
struction interfere with a proper effort upon the part of labor 
through peaceful strikes to redress grievances or to insure 
proper ccnditions of employment, I would be opposed to it as 
now proposed and in this form. 


1918. 
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Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania permit a question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Gompers is quoted as saying: 

There is now going on in the Halls of Congress a discussion of the 
povoa for ingisiat on making participation in a strike an offense 

eavily punishabl 

I should like to ask the Senator if the language used in this 
bill in defining and describing the offenses provided for there- 
under does not negative the idea of participation in a peaceful 
strike being punishable? 

Mr. KNOX. That question is necessarily :.uswered by the 
interpretation that I have placed upon the statute, and, of course, 
its answer depends upon the interpretation that the individual 
making the answer places upon the statute. 

Mr. CUMMINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? Iwant to make a very brief reply to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Would the Senator prefer to make it now? 

Mr. HOLLIS. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if he thinks it better to make it now than a moment later. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Oh, did the Senator from Iowa wish to ad- 
dress himself to what the Senator from Pennsylvania has said? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I beg the Senator's pardon. I thought he 
wanted to speak on another subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will in- 
dulge me just a moment, for I have been very deeply interested 
in legislation of this character in times past, and I have con- 
sistently and earnestly opposed any enactment that would take 
away from the laboring men of the country the right to strike 
peacefully. I have understood the term “ strike” to mean the 
cessation of employment or work in a body, or by concert. I 
am still as earnestly in favor of the right to strike peacefully 
in normal times as I ever was, because the strike is the only 
instrument which labor has in its struggle with capital or with 
employers, There is but one alternative if we deprive the 
laboring man of the right to strike. That alternative is the set- 
tleinent, final and conclusive, by the Government of the dispute. 

J have believed that in peaceful times it was far better to 
permit the strike than to assume this additional function upon 
the part of the Government. I believe, however, that in this 
time, when the energies of all the people of the United States 
are imperatively demanded in order to carry on successfully the 
war in whieh we ure engaged, we must give up for the time being 
the right to strike; but I am not in favor of surrendering that 
right through legislation unless something else is substituted 
for it. If I had had the opportunity which I thought I would 
have yesterday morning to express my views upon the confer- 
ence report, I would have stated that in my judgment it is the 
duty of the conference committee to take these amendments 
which were proposed to our bill in the House of Representatives 
and convert them into a statute which will provide a Govern- 
ment tribunal composed of impartial and high-minded men, 
who will take every dispute of this kind relating to wages and 
to conditions of labor and will determine the dispute, and that 
pending the war that determination shall be binding upon both 
employer and employee, and that so long as we are at war there 
shall be no concerted cessation of work. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield to the Senator from Idaho in 
just a moment. When peace comes again, and with it those 
principles of social and industrial life which I have always felt 
to be sound and which I have advocated, I want to resume again 
the full liberty on the part of labor to agree to quit work when- 
ever labor sees fit to quit work, always assuming that there is no 
interference with the right of any other person to work and no 
violation of the peace laws of the country, whether of the State 
or of the Nation. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I infer from the Senator's argu- 
ment that he is of the opinion that this measure without section 
3 would prevent peaceful strikes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am constrained to differ from the Senator 
from Pennsylvania with regard to the matter. I think that 
under the decisions—of which there have been many—the latter 
part of section 3 can be construed, and will be construed, to make 
it unlawful for laboring men to agree with each other to quit 
work In concert. 

Mr. KNOX. T beg the Senator’s pardon; he said “ the latter 
part of section 3.“ 

Mr. CUMMINS, The latter part of section 2. I have not the 
bill before me, but it is the part which the Senator from Penn- 


sylvania did not read, 
read the latter part. 

Mr. KNOX. I shall be very glad if the Senator from Iowa 
will read anything that bears upon any matter to which I have 
referred. 3 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will read the part which is in my mind, 
After the quotation made by the Senator from Pennsylvania, so 
far as I heard it, section 2 then proceeds: 

Or, whoever— 8 

Now, this is a distinct offense— 

Or, whoever, with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the 
United States or any associate nation in 8 for or carrying on the 
war shall conspire to prevent the erection or production of such war 
premies, war material, or war utilities, shall, upon conviction thereof, 

gaa not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 30 years, 
or . 

It may be that the Senator from Pennsylvania read that para- 
graph, but if he did, I did not catch it. Now, it is my judgment, 
answering the Senator from Idaho, that if, as I said the other 
day, a number of men engaged in any factory turning out useful 
war materials should agree with each other that they would re- 
fuse to longer work in their accustomed way, for the purpose of 
coercing—and that is the purpose of a strike—their employer to 
pay them higher wages or give them better conditions under 
which to work, that would be a violation of that part of the 
section. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator n ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. It is possible that that construction might be 
placed upon it, but I had not believed that the law without 
section 8 would prevent a peaceful strike. I would want to give 
some time to a measure before I should vote for a law which 
wouhl prevent a peaceful strike, for two reasons: One as a 
matter of policy and the other on the question of our power to 
pass that kind of a law. It did not occur to me—although I 
was not here, and was not privileged to vote on it at all—that 
this law would have that effect, and I do not think it would. It 
seems to me that the law without section 3 would not prevent 
peaceful strikes. 7 

Mr. CUMMINS. There may very well be differences of 
opinion about it. There have been differences of opinion among 
judges respecting language which is somewhat akin to this, 
But I do not find it difficult to reach the conclusion that judges 
may. construe that language to prevent a peaceful strike, and L 
do not think a peaceful strike should be forbidden and made 
criminal unless the United States furnishes some other way in 
which to settle the dispute betw the employer and the em- 
ployee; and I suggested to the Senator in charge of the bill so 
far as the Senate is concerned that I hoped the conference com- 
mittee would prepare and present, in lieu of these amendments, 
legislation of that character. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I am exceedingly gratified that 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] has 
made the statement that he has made this morning. It does him 
very much more credit, after his experience and his distin- 
guished service to the country, to express those views than it 
possibly could do me, It does any man credit to express those 
views who is not likely to be called a socialist. 

The Senator, if he were a court sitting upon the construction 
of section 2, would undoubtedly rule in accordance with the 
opinion he has expressed; but if I were the counsel prosecuting 
men out on strike, I could make a very strong argument in favor 
of conviction under the latter part of the section to which the 
Senator from Iowa has called attention, and which I supposed 
was under consideration day before yesterday. The latter part 
of the section does not require a willful intent to injure p 
destroy. It merely requires that the person out on strike shall, 
with intent—not willful intent, but with full knowledge of the 
facts—to interfere with the United States or an associate nation 
in preparing for or carrying on the war or conspire—that is, 
agree with some one else—to prevent the erection or production 
of war premises, war material, or war utilities. 

In my judgment there can be no doubt that any fair court 
would hold that if I, a workman in such a plant, should agree 
with my neighbor workman that we would withdraw our labor 
in the hope of getting higher wages, we would be liable, because 
there would be a conspiracy, there would be an agreement be- 
tween two persons, to do what? To cease work. And why cense 
work? In order to put pressure on the managers of the factory 
to give us higher wages; and the only way you can put pressure 
on the managers of the factories to get higher wages is to pre- 
vent their producing their materials in the quantities desired. 

If Senators voted yesterday morning against the conference 
report, believing that the only offense described in section 2 
was the willful injury or destruction of factories or materials, 


He read the first part, but he did not 
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then the Senate ought to recall that vote and vote again. I 
hope that the managers of the conference on the part of the 
Senate will bear in mind the discussion to-day, and give us an- 
other opportunity to vote on this very important matter. 

Ir. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Ir. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Had the Senator about concluded? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I shall be through in a moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me make this suggestion: We are 
waiting to pass legislation that will make it possible for 123,000 
alien soldiers to be naturalized, so that they can be sent out of 
the country. The legislation has been already long delayed, 
and I hope no general debate on the labor question will be pur- 
sued so that we can not take up this legislation. The depart- 
ments are urging it. 

Mr, HOLLIS. I hope the Senator will indulge me for a 
moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I did not mean to interfere with the 
Senator’s observations. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I agree pretty nearly with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. I think that we might well do in this 
eountry, if it is necessary, what has been done in England, 
where the English Government has taken under its entire con- 
rol rohibited strikes, aud at the 
same time has limited profits. That is, it has fixed a profit of 
one and one-fifth times the standard profit. The standard profit 
was the profit existing in that industry during the two years 
prior to the breaking out of the war. The profits are limited, 
the men are prohibited from striking, and the employers are 
prohibited from discharging the men. 

I had hoped that at some time we would have before the Sen- 
ate a well-rounded, inclusive proposition which would handle 
the subject from the public standpoint in every relation. If 
that is done, we may get something; but I wish to say further, 
and then I am through, that that is not necessary, because un- 
der this distinguished commission, with Mr. Taft and other 
friends of the conservative view at its head, there now exists a 
voluntary agreement between labor and capital which is al- 


ready in operation. and which will make legislation on the part 


of Congress unnecessary, I believe. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. There is one observation that the Senator from 
New Hampshire has just made which may be misconstrued— 
namely, that Great Britain has taken over the control of the 
munition plants. The Setor meant, of course—at least I 
think he meant—that Great Britain merely exercises super- 
visory care in their work; but it does not operate the plants 

Mr. HOLLIS. No. 

Mr. KING. Or determine who shall work 

Mr. HOLLIS. No. 

Mr, KING. Or fix wages, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. HOLLIS. It does. It takes control of the plants, fixes 
the profits, fixes the conditions of labor, prohibits strikes, and 
prohibits the discharge of the men. 

Mr. KING. But it does not take the plants out of the con- 
trol of the individual owners of the plants. 

Mr, HOLLIS. Not beyond the extent I have indicated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the 


Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator stated a while ago 
«hat he took the vote on the conference report yesterday to ex- 
press a desire on the part of the Senate to prevent peaceful 
strikes, Now, I should just like to say to the Senator that that 
is not true as to my vote. I voted against the conference re- 
port simply because I was satisfied in my own mind that it 
did not prevent peaceful strikes. I would not vote for a propo- 
sition that would prevent peaceful strikes, At any rate, I 
would not vote for it until, as the Senator from Iowa suggested, 
full provision was made to cover a situation of that character. 
I think I am almost in perfect accord with the views of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. I will say that if there is a 
reasonable doubt about this provision permitting peaceful strikes, 
I would vote to reconsider, contrary to my vote yesterday. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Let me ask the Senator, if there is any doubt, 
why not make it clear and make it unmistakable? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I say. If there 
should be any doubt about it in my mind, and if any doubt should 
be created by discussion, I would vote to make it clear. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The House by a majority vote expressed a 
doubt when they adopted section 3, and what clearer proof could 
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there be that there is a substantial doubt on this very question? 
I am glad to know the Senator's view. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. KIRBY, and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator from Illinois first addressed the 
Chair, and I yield to him, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not intend to take the time of the 
Senate now in discussing this question. I will do that at the 
proper time; but I want to ask the Senator if the issue joined 
by the statement, assuming that the report is true made by Mr. 
Gompers, does not neutralize, or tend to neutralize, his former 
patriotic effort? Loyal is as loyal does. Whatever his view 
may be to subordinate the American Federation of Labor to 
any local union, it is, as I take it, a direct indication that in 
fhe event the bill should mature into a law without section 3, 
he expresses his opinion that in the case of two workingmen 
aeng in combination, the law can not be enforced even if it is 
made, 

Mr. HOLLIS. I understand itis not a threat but a prophecy, 
and in that prophecy I join with Mr. Gompers. I do not believe 
that a law to prohibit peaceful strikes in this country can be 
enforced, and when I say that I do not express any opinion 
As to whether. 1 think it gught to be. I. doubt the l physica] 
possibility of enforcing such a law, and I think that Mr 
pers intended to express his opinion on that subject. He may 
be wrong, and I may be wrong, but I think. we all agree-that it 
there is any doubt about it it ought not to be tried out at this 
time except under the spur of the most dire necessity. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, in the utmost good faith, 
impressed with a deep sense of the issue we face, I can say 
that the waste in six months which I think was accurately 
shown in the report that was read can not be met by the 
American people in organized Government and compete with 
our enemies.in the field of battle. Whatever Mr. Gompers may 
think, whether his prophecy is a threat or a prediction, I shall 
not stop to inquire at this time. I trust it is a mere prophecy. 
I wish to think that Mr. Gompers is sincerely loyal, and I do 
think so, together with Mr. Morrison and others of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. I have read their statements, I think, 
in the same spirit, and I am taking it for granted that they 
are as sincerely loyal as anybody in this country. It is with 
that in view that I read with a great sense of disappointment 
the statement of Mr. Gompers, which to me is not in keeping 
with his former declaration. I regret that such a statement is 
made, and I took early occasion, as I did in the Senate, to 
bring the attention of the public to the statement, in order 
that those who are charged in the conference committee with 
the settlement of this omission or inclusion of section 3, as 
the case may be, may have the benefit of whatever may be 
developed by a discussion of this kind. 

I do not question Mr. Gompers’s good faith. We have had 
our differences in the western country and have fought them 
out in various tribunals. 
I am ready to meet it at proper occasion; but I am taking Mr. 
Gompers’s efforts as loyal as those of the Senator from New 
Hampshire or mine, and that he will in all proper ways help 
strengthen the-Government in its effort to overcome the public 
enemy. 

As to the losses, however, that are shown by this report, 
equal to a factory employing a thousand men for 21 years, 300 
days in the year, not even the magnificent industrial re- 
sources of the American people can stand a loss of that kind 
any more than we can stand dumping steel billets or armor plate 
into the Atlantic Ocean and say we can keep up our resources 
indefinitely with a waste of that kind. Man power is just as 
important industrially as it is in a military sense. I trust that 
Mr. Gompers and his associates and and all who are to handle 
the question in detail of the 3,000,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor will take the view finally that the law of 
this Republic, whatever it may be, will be the law that will in 
good faith be essential to be obeyed, and that he will advise 
those under his jurisdiction to obey it to the end that such 
industrial waste may cease, 

We should utilize our resources in a better way than we are 
utilizing them now, both in men and material. I have no refer- 
ence now to the management by Government authorities; I am 
not to be understood at all as making any criticism; but if we 
do not avail ourselves of our resources in an organized way 
and in a more frugal method we can not be successful in this 
struggle. It is an economie war as well as a military one. 
The wasting of the economic resources, either in day’s work or 
material or loss of opportunity to prepare war material, is just 
as vital to us as preparing men by drill in an encampment and 
sending them to the point of action. All the Military Com- 
mittee and this Senate can do, all that Congress can do, will 


. Gom- 


I will not renew that at this time. 
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come to naught unless these same men when sent into the field 
of battle are backed by the resources up to as near 100 per cent 
as human government can produce. It is because of that that I 
have felt a deep sense of disappointment that Mr, Gompers 
saw fit to deliver himself of this utterance, and I make the 
eriticism not in a hostile spirit but in a spirit in which I feel 
F would join cordially with Mr. Gompers to produce the result 
notwithstanding all the differences we may have had in past 
years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I bespeak the indulgence 
of the Senate for a very few minutes. When this matter was 
under discussion the other day, I called attention to the fact 
that as chairman of a special committee of the Senate I had 
made a report touching upon labor questions which existed 25 
years ago. It was during the Homestead strike, a very trouble- 
some question at that time, even involving the use of the 
Regular Army to some extent and of Pinkerton’s detectives. 
That committee was composed of men of both political parties 
and they unanimously agreed upon a report, which is before me. 

I simply want to detain the Senate long enough to ask the 
Secretary to read the first six findings of that committee and 
then to ask him to read the concluding paragraph of the report. 
I will say before the reading that the position I held 25 years 
ago on this question I have held consistently ever since and hold 
to-day, and while I have many times been misrepresented and 
made to appear as the enemy of the laboring men, and all that 
sort of thing, the record made in that investigation is my full 
justification for the views that I now hold. and which F have 
held during the quarter of a century that has elapsed since the 
report was made. 

I ask that what I have indicated be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary. Reading from Senate report. second session, 
Fifty-second Congress, Report No. 1280, page 14: 

Your committee have reached these conclusions: 

(1) Rights of employers and workmen are equal and persons and 
property should be jealously guarded and protected. 

(2) Employers have an undoubted right, provided they fulfill their 
agreements, to employ and dismiss men at pleasure. 

(3) re can legality organize for mutual protection and im- 

ove . 

Peed) When dissatisfied with the wages paid or the hours of labor they 
F to arbitrate their differences with a view to an amicable 
pitt “ 

(5) Failing in this, the workmen have a right to discontinue work 
either singly or in a body. ? 

(6) L a rap eiga ign work they have no cing Shr or moral, 
to undertake by force or intimidation to keep others m taking their 
places or to attempt to occupy, injure, or destroy the property of their 
employers. 

* . * . . e * 
CONCLUSION. 


Your committee recognizes the gravity of the existing confilct between 
8 and workmen in this country. In the final test of our insti- 
tutions this may play an important part, and hence anything that tends 
to mitigate the evil should be welcomed by all. Our investigations have 
led us to conclude that the fault is not wholly on one side and that 
both employers and the — ge ed should be willing and anxious to find 
a middle greund upon whi ean meet and adjust their differences 
„ or suffering. at middle 


without strikes, ae aaa 3 
seems to be in the of arbitration. When that principle is 
recognized, the chasm which now exists these two classes will 
be closed to a large extent, the necessity for the use of armed force, 
if it ever existed, will be done away with, and a new order of things— 
that of good will and kindly feeling—will take the place of the hates 
and the bitterness which now prevail in many of our industrial com- 
munities. To that end we bespeak the cooperation of all patriotic citi- 
zens, and your committee will welcome any slation which will tend 
to secure the labor right thout depriving the em- 
ployer of his; for bot by the Constitution and the laws 
of the land, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will simply add that 
having held to those views as long as 25 years ago and not having 
changed my views I still entertain them. I did not believe that 
the bill we were considering a few days ago denied the right of 
laboring men to organize, nor did I believe that it denied the 
right to engage in a peaceful strike. I think that when we are 
in war it is a very unfortunate time for laboring men to strike 
for any purpose that can possibly be avoided, but I take it for 
granted, and I conceded when I addressed myself to the Senate 
before, that if we had no law on the statute books denying the 

men that right I did not believe that the provision in the bill 

with the section that T objected to out of the bill did deny them 
that right. Hence I voted against agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, holding the views that I do con- 
cerning the matter under discussion I feel it incumbent upon me 
to express those views as briefly as possible, because I believe 
it would be an act of political cowardice not to do so, and I 
think political cowardice to-day is just as much to be criticized 
in Congress as physical cowardice in the trenches. 

I voted against this conference report yesterday because I 
did not want to see embodied in the statute, nor do I want to 


man his ever. 
are guarant 


see nor will it be by my vote, the right of employees engaged 
in the production of articles vitally necessary to be used in the 
United States in carrying on this war to carry on a strike which 
will prevent the production of such necessities in any way. no 
matter for what reason ostensibly the strike may be called. 

I hope I make myself perfectly plain about the matter, 
because I do not want my position to be misunderstood. The 
law as it stands now would prevent such strikes. To adopt 
section 3 as it is contained in the conference report Is afirma- 
tively to premit such strikes. The law upon the statute books 
now prohibits this character of strikes. The law upon the 
statute books now provides a remedy in lieu of a strike. 

The law upon the statute books now provides that the Presi- 
dent of the United States can confiscate, commandeer, take 
over every factory or every enterprise of any kind er char- 
acter whatsoever in the United States whenever he may deein 
it necessary. Much has been said about the conscription of 
labor. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus] asked 
the question, Why not conscript wealth and capital and fac- 
tories, and so forth?“ and indicated—or at least the Senator 
from Neyada [Mr. Prrrman] did in a direct statement say 
that he would vote to conscript the wealth and then to con- 
script labor. We have provided how the factories can be con- 
scripted. I do not at this time, certainly in a measure such 
as this, advocate the conscription of labor. As a general prope- 
sition, I have announced my position before, and I announce 
it again, that before we win this war, if that is the object for 
which we continue to strive, we will conseript every man and 
woman in the United States. I think we should now provide, 
not for the permission to the President to conscript but fur 
the eonscription of every man and woman in the United States 
for the service of the United States and provide that they shall 
be classified for labor for necessary service exactly as we pro- 
vide that they shall be classified under the provisions of the 
draft act for military service. I believe that until we meet 
this proposition face to fate and adopt measures of that char- 
acter this democracy, which is proving every day its ineffleleney. 
will go down before the most efficient power that this world 
has eyer known. 

Mr. President, on the statute to-day we have a provision 
authorizing the President of the United States, whenever he 
deems if necessary, to take over every factory, every enterprise 
of every kind or character in the United States. Conscription 
of wealth in this line, conscription of the instrument of pro- 
duction, is provided for. 

I premise by saying that I would never vote for any provi- 
sion allowing a strike in any_necessary war industry to-day, 
although bona fide for the purpose of increasing wages. I wiil 
not so vote, because there is a provision now by which the iabour- 
ing man in every such industry can obtain the wages which justly 
should be paid him. It is contained in exactly the same provi- 
sion by which the President is authorized to commandeer or 
conscript wealthy manufacturers and all enterprise necessary 
to the conduct of the war. Let there be a dispute between the 
laboring man in any factory or in any enterprise engaged in 
production necessary for the conduct of the war, let there be a 
bona fide dispute in reference to wages, all that is necessary 
is for the wage earner, the employee in such factory or enter- 
prise, to present the matter, not to a mediation board, but directly 
to the President of the United States, who then has it in the 
power given him by the Congress of the United States nearly 
a year ago to say to such employer, Tou must arrange this 
matter so as to continue production; you must arrange with 
your employees; and if you do not so arrange, I shall continue 
the production, and under the provisions of the law I shall pay 
these employees out of such production; and if the products 
do not furnish me with the funds with which to pay such wages, 
through the taxing power vested in the Government I shall 
raise from the people of the United States by direct taxes a 
sufficient amount to enable me properly to compensate these 
wage earners, these employees, for their labor.” The law is 
ample as it stands. 

I heard the Senator from New Hampshire ask yesterday “ Why 
conscript labor?“ There is no proposition pending here to con- 
seript labor. When the President fakes over one of these enter- 
prises there is no law by which he can force any man in the 
employ of that enterprise to work under any circumstances or 
for any salary. There should be, sir, a law allowing him to do 
so, and there will be such a law sooner or later, and, if not a 
law, then military necessity will dictute the action, and such 
action will be taken by the military power, or else you will go 
down to defeat, and your boasted liberty to your laboring man 
and the citizens of this country will amount to nothing You 
will have lost it forever. z 

Mr. President, the provision in the draft act that the Presi- 
dent of the United States might exempt certain classes of citi- 
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zens was not intended to provide that a union-labor. card should 
earry. with it exemption from military service. The exemption 
was in the interest of the United States; it was not a favor 
granted by a congressional act to a laboring man, whether in 
the field or in the factory. That provision was placed there 
for the benefit of the United States, in order that the necessary 
labor might be continued in the necessary lines of production. 

All this ery about the protection of the laboring man, such 
statements as came from Samuel Gompers yesterday, constitute 
a menace, in my mind, to the people of the United States. For 
myself I may be allowed possibly to say—at least I Will say it— 
that I have worked harder with these hands than ever Samuel 
Gompers did, and I commenced at an earlier age than he. Mr. 
President, we have provided for conscripting wealth; we have 
provided for commandeering and for conscripting every interest 
in the United States which is owned by every man who has a 
dollar. Now, here you would hold out to the laboring man that, 
simply upon the question of a dollar, he shall have exemption 
from the operation of the law, although the employer or the 
eapitalist who measures his dollar is by the voice of honorable 
Senators condemned to obloquy and shame and contempt; and 
yet you provide that upon a question of a dollar the laboring 
man who votes in your district shall have protection which you 
extend to no other class. 

Senators, I said on the 22d day of February a year ago that 
the crisis confronting this country was not that which might 
be the result of any foreign negotiations or foreign complications, 
but was that being brought about by social evolutions and condi- 
tions in our own country; that it was then the question in my 
mind, as it is to-day, whether this country can perpetuate itself 
and whether this republican, democratic representative form of 
government, of which we have boasted for 150 years, shall con- 
tinue on the earth. You are going to be compelled to meet these 
conditions. You, the Congress, have not been meeting them; 
you have been delegating the authority or the power and shirk- 
ing the responsibility, casting it through the doors of the White 
House; you have not been, in my judgment, meeting the crisis 
of doing your duty as the different phases of the crisis have con- 
fronted you from time to time. e 

Ample law now is given for the protection of the laboring man, 
but there is no provision whatever for conscripting labor. No 
law whatsoever rests upon the statute books to-day which will 
prevent the President of the United States from taking over 
every industry in the United States and conducting it as he sees 
fit under the provisions of the act which you have passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to ask the Senator this question: 
Taking the case of a factory where there is difficulty between the 
employer and the employees, the Senator says that the President 
ean say, “ You must adjust this difference or I will take over 
your factory.” Does the Senator mean to say that in an instance 
of that kind, if the workers decide not to proceed to work in a 
bone fide effort to secure better conditions or better pay or better 
hours, they would be violating any law which we now have? 

Mr. FALL. I think so, clearly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To what statute does the Senator from 
New Mexico refer? 

Mr. FALL. Under section 9 of the food-control act. I will 
call the Senator’s attention to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should just like to see what that provi- 
sion is. 

Mr. FALL. Very well, sir. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not understand it goes to that extent. 

Mr. FALL. Of course there may be a difference of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would agree with the Senator that in 
such a case the President would have the power to take over 
the factory, but that would not be the same thing as saying that 
the workers who refuse to continue work would be violating the 
law. 

Mr. FALL. I shall undertake to show the Senator that, in 
my judgment, they would be violating the law when they con- 
spire together to strike even for higher wages. I think that 
it was that provision of the law which the Senator from New 
Hampshire, when the bill was under consideration here, at- 
tempted to amend. I think it was to that his amendment was 
directed. 

Understand me, that while the President can undoubtedly 
take over the packing plants, there is no provision that he can 
conscript into the service of the packing plants those now en- 
gaged in that industry or those whom he may seek to enguge, 
but, in my judgment, there is a distinct provision to the effect 


that those conspiring now in the packing-plant industry, if 
there were. any such, can be punished, and be punished very 
N I will read to the Senator the provision of the law. 

That any person 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I think there is a difference between a conspiracy and an 
ordinary coming together of workers. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator, then, thinks that “ combination” 
is a better expression. Very well. I will read and show the 
Senator that the law includes combinations. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FALL. I should like first to answer the Senator from 
Florida, and then I will yield with pleasure to the Senator 
from Kansas. ; 

Section 9 of House bill 4961, known generally as the food-con- 
trol act, provides: 

That any person who conspires, combines, agrees, or arranges with 
any other person (a) to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, 
manufactur'ng, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries— 

That is the first combination or conspiracy or act that is pro- 
hibited— 

b or . * je 
PFC 
octane or production of any necessaries in order to enhance the price 

That is the only provision, namely, subsection (d), under 
which there is any statement whatsoever as to what the intent 
of the act should be; in other words, under subsection (d) the 
act there prohibited must be for the purpose of enhancing 
prices. 

Now, section 12, to which I have referred as giving the power 
to the President to commandeer not only the packing plants but 
any plant of any kind or character whatsoever, includes: 

Any factory, packing house, oil-pipe line, mine, or other plant, or any 
part thereof. 

After taking them over the same section of the same law, 
generally known as the food-control act, provides: 

The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations as he may 
deem essential for carrying out the purposes of this section, including 
the operation of any such factory, mine, or plant, or part thereof, the 

urchase, sale, or other disposition of articles used, manufactured, pro- 

uced, prepared; or mined therein, and the employment, control, and 
compensation of employees. 

Now, Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I merely desire to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. The Senator made the statement that he thought the 
President had the power now to take over the packing houses. 
The Senator from New Mexico is an able lawyer, whose opinions 
are respected by this body, and I simply wish to ask whether he 
thinks under existing law that the President has that legal au- 
thority without the passage of some Dill or resolution by Con- 

7 


Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly. The President not only has the 
power to take them over, to take them out of the hands of the 
owners, but he has the power to operate them, to control the 
labor, and to pay the labor whatever price he may fix. 

The President of the United States, I think, is generally recog- 
nized—and I believe rightly so—as the friend of the laboring 
man. The President of the United States, it seems to me, can 
be trusted to do justice to the laboring man. As a matter of fact, 
I should like to see, as the Senator from New Hampshire says 
he would like to see, upon the statute books something broader 
than the power of the President of the United States simply to 
fix wages; but under this power the President has as much au- 
thority to-day as is given to any commission under the English 
law. 

Under the English law they fix the basic wage, which the 
President can fix under the act to which I have referred. Under 
the English law they provide that every three months the 
seale of living should be reported upon; and they provide 
with reference to private industries which are under the control 
of the Government that, allowing a certain percentage for 
profits, paying the basic wage scales, if the profits or the earnings 
of such a corporation do not justify them in increasing by bonus 
every three months the wages of the employees to enable them 
to meet the increased living charges, then the taxpayers shall 
pay such bonus out of the general treasury. The President of 
the United States has the absolute authority, in my judgment, 
to do exactly the same thing. So, holding this power, simply by 
the statement to any employer, to any factory, or to any in- 
dustry or those in charge of it, “I will use the power given me 
by Congress,” such employer or the owner of such industry, no 
matter what he may think or what he may desire, will realize 
that he will be compelled to accede to the demand of his em- 
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ployees as indorsed by the President of the United States, for 
he will know that his entire plart, his entire industry, will be 
taken from him and operated by the United States under the 
provisions of this act, and for the compensation provided and 
no more, 

Mr. President, this is the condition to-day. I say again, sir, 
that in my judgment political cowardice is as much to be repre- 
hended and criticized as personal cowardice in the trenches. I 
say to-day that labor should be conscripted; that wealth should 
be conscripted ; that neither should be conscripted except where 
it is absolutely necessary; but I again say that you will, in 
my judgment, find it necessary to go to the extreme limit or you 
will find this country in exactly the same condition in which 
poor Russia, dismembered and in anarchy, finds herself to-day. 


NATURALIZATION OF ALIENS IN MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. HARDWICK. From the Committee on Immigration I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 3132) 
which I send to the desk, and I submit a report (No. 388) 
thereon, I wish to make a brief statement to the Senate about 
the bill after the Secretary reads the title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). The Senator from Georgia submits a report, which 
the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. Mr. Harpwicx, from the Committee on Im- 
migration, reports favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
3132) to amend section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to naturalization. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill reported from the Committee on 
Immigration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall not object now, but I should like 
to hear the Senator make his statement before the question is put. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I was about to explain 
why it is necessary, in my judgment, that the Senate should 
proceed immediately to consider and pass this proposed legisla- 
tion. We have in the first draft army of the United States 
123,277 alien soldiers, some of whom undoubtedly might have 
claimed exemption, but did not. Of these soldiers, 46.732 hold 
thetr first naturalization papers and 76,545 have no naturaliza- 
tion papers whatever. 

It is impossible, or at least it is unfair, to send these soldiers 
to the battle line in Europe until they have been naturalized 
and made citizens of this country, so that they will not be sub- 
jected to charges of treason against the governments and princes 
of whom they were formerly subjects. The War Department is 
not willing to subject these men to that sort of danger. It is 
not fair to them and it is not just to the country. They are 
seattered practically through every command in the Army, or 
in the new draft army, and it can not be moved as it ought to 
be moved until these soldiers can be put in a position where this 
difficulty will be eliminated. 

Now, it seems to me that more important than any debate on 
any domestic question, more important than any dispute about 
labor, or more important than any bill about presidential pow- 
ers over executive departments is a proposition to get the 
Army of the United States so that it can move to the battle 
line. This is the paramount reason why I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of this bill as amended by the Senate 
committee. It is to give the authorities of this country, the 
War Department and the Navy Department, full power 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Are these the men who are already drafted 
into the service? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; they are soldiers wearing the uni- 
form already. 

Mr. THOMPSON. And already trained? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There are 123,000 of them already trained, 
under the flag, and wearing the uniform, who can not justly be 
sent over to Europe until this legislation is passed. 

Mr. THOMPSON. There ought not to be any debate on that 
question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; there will not be. Now, in order to 
be fair, let me state that there is more than that involved in 
this legislation. When the United States declared war, on 


April 6, 1917, of course aliens who came from Germany—and 
subsequently, when we declared war against Austria-Hungary, 
the same thing was true with reference to that country—could 
no longer become naturalized in this country. They became 


alien enemies, so that petitions that had already been filed 
under the naturalization laws and were already pending in 
court could not be prosecuted to a successful conclusion in 
court. The House of Representatives, realizing the injustice 
of this, passed some days ago a bill which provided that where 
naturalization petitions were pending and the first papers had 
been taken out prior to the declaration of the war with these 
countries the court could allow these people to become natural- 
ized upon proper showing of loyalty and good citizenship. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

3 HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have had several communications on 
this subject, and on yesterday I referred a letter with relation 
to it to the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], who, 
I think, had introduced a bill on the subject. It seemed to me 
that something ought to be done. I simply rose to ask the 
Senator, because I have not had time to read the bill, precisely 
what the modus is that is prescribed in the bill. Does it, for 
instance, provide that this legislation is due to the fact that we 
are in war—that the emergency is because of that fact? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if the Senator pleases, this is 
war legislation; but by its terms and necessarily it can apply 
only to war conditions, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There would be no change in what would 
happen ordinarily in peace times; but this is an adjustment of 
our naturalization laws to the war conditions that now con- 
front us. 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is precisely what I wanted ex- 
plained. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is also an effort to put the soldiers in a 
position where they can go abroad to fight under fair conditions. 
I do not think there ought to be any objection to its considera- 
tion; and if that question is disposed of I will undertake a brief 
explanation to the Senate of what the measure is. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, what bill is this? 

Mr. HARDWICK. This is the bill to amend the naturaliza- 
tion laws. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it Order of Business 127? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir; it dias just been reported, and is 
not on the calendar, The reason I am asking for its present 
consideration—the Senator from Massachusetts has just come 
in—is because I am advised by the military authorities of our 
Government, by both the War and the Navy Departments, that 
they have over 123,000 alien soldiers who ought to be started 
abroad at once, and who ought first to be naturalized. 

Mr. LODGE. I wanted to know the nature of the bill, because 
Order of Business 127, Senate bill 2854, a bill to amend the 
naturalization laws, is a bill to which I have some very serious 
objections. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The substance of this amendment which 
was worked out by the Committee on Immigration is a bill pro- 
posed just a few days ago by the junior Senator from New York 
{Mr. CALDER], which is really, I think I can say with the consent 
of the Senator, and without any reflection on him. the depart- 
ment's proposition to readjust or modify the naturalization laws 
to meet war conditions. The paramount necessity. the imme- 
diate and urgent and pressing necessity for immediate consid- 
eration is that no matter what else we do or what else we 
strike out from the bill we must provide for the naturalization 
of these alien soldiers, who are wearing the uniform and who 
ought to be sent abroad. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no desire to put any undue 
obstacle in the way of the bill, but this is a pretty long and 
elaborate bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. It changes our naturalization laws. It is here 
in proof sheets. It has never been before us. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the Senator that we are go- 
ing to consider it very carefully. It will be printed by morning. 
I doubt if we can pass it during the day, but we ought to go on 
with its consideration. The report is a unanimous one, Senators 
on both sides of the Chamber agreeing to it. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the committee to rush anything or to 
push anything on the Senate, except that we do belleve—and 
then, when we state that to the Senate, our duty is discharged— 
that it is of the utmost importance that at least the feature of 
it to which I have referred should be acted on at once by the 


Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to delay the bill at all. The 
Senator knows that. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know that. 

Mr. LODGE. But I do want an opportunity to examine it. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator will have that opportunity. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not had such an opportunity so far. I 
have partiully examined the bill now on the calendar. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘This bill is not on the calendar, except as 
it was reported this morning. 

Mr. LODGE. The very first section of that bill is a very bad 
feature. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What bill does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. LODGE. Order of Business 127, Senate bill 2854, a bill 
to amend the naturalization laws. 

Mr. HARDWICK. By whom was it introduced? 

Mr. LODGE It was introduced by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Carper], and reported by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Sutru], who was then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me say to the Senator that that par- 
ticular bill is not reported. It hag been very much changed; 
and the bill that is the basis of this committee amendment was 
introduced only a very few days ago, according to my recol- 
lection, 

Mr. LODGE. That bill has one provision in it, on the first 
page, which would thwart the very purpose of the treaties that 
we are now trying to establish. I want an opportunity to 
examine this bill. It is.a subject in which I have taken a great 
deal of interest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want the Senator to have it, and he 
knows that there will be no effort made to keep him from having 
it; but still I think the Senate ought to consider this question 
at once on account of one of the considerations I mentioned, 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know, of course, how long the consid- 

eration of the bill will last; but I can not undertake to examine 
this bill, which is a very long and elaborate one, in five 
minutes. 
Mr. HARDWICK. I understand; and I do not expect the 
Senate to pass the bill in five minutes. I expect it to be thor- 
oughly explained and thoroughly understood by the Senate, I 
would not ask the Senate to pass a bill in any other way. 

Mr. LODGE, I have not seen this one at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that is true. 

Mr. LODGE. But it seemseto me that this bill ought to go 
on the calendar and be printed, so that we may have an oppor- 
tunity to consider It. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not object to its 
consideration to-day. There will be no disposition to press any- 
thing on the Senator from Massachusetts or any other Senator 
without consideration; but I will say to the Senator that the 
time has come when we ought to consider this bill. For weeks 
I have been trying to get this bill reported. In my judgment, 
it is sound legislation. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no question that it ought to be con- 
sidered. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not intend to try to take any snap- 
shot judgment on the Senator or anybody else who differs with 
the committee ubeut anything in the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. But I wish the Senator would allow it to go 
over for a day and be printed, so that we can at least have an 
opportunity to look the bill over. I say, I should like to have 
it go over for a day and be printed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator can have that 
done. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, it can not be taken up under the 
rules now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; it can be. 

Mr. LODGE. It has not yet been reported from the com- 
mittee and gone to the calendar. One day has to elapse under 
the rules. 

Mr. HARDWICK, ‘The Senator from Georgia has asked 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, if unanimous consent was granted 
while I was out of the Chamber, I have nothing to say. 

Mr. GALLINGER, It has not been granted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. As I have said, the Senator can object; 
but I hope he will not. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Geor- 
gia ought to be willing to let it go over for a day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will have to if the Senator insists on it. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘This is a very elaborate bill. I do not waut 
to object or delay its consideration for a moment, but I do 
want to have time to read the bill. It has not been printed or 
laid before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will suggest, the Senator 
having made the report, that he ask thut it lie on the tuble, 
and to-morrow in the morning hour he can call it up. There 
probably will be no objection. I do not object to it now. 


Mr. LODGE. I do not want to object to it at all. 
want reasonable time to examine it. 


pages. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 


I only 
Here is a bill of mauy 


Mr. LODGE. It is a bill altering a most important law, and 
no Senator has had any opportunity to read it except the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true. If the Senator takes that 
view, I will not insist, Mr. President, although I hate to do it. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the Senator will let it go over. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have at least discharged the responsi- 
bility on me in submitting the request. 

Mr, LODGE. I do not want to take advantage of the right 
wares but I should like an opportunity to look at it; thut 

s all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask, then, Mr. President, in deference to 
the request of the Senator from Massachusetts, that the report 
be printed 

Mr. LODGE, I am very much obliged to the Senator for his 
kindness. May I ask the Senator, before he takes his seat, 
whether this is a bill now on the calendar or a new bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; this is a Senate amendment to a 
House bill—H. R. 3132. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia 
will permit me 

Mr, HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. This bill contains many of the provisions of 
the bill now on the calendar, but it has been almost entirely re- 
written and many of the provisions in the other bill have been 
eliminated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We shall be very glad to have the benefit 
of the Senator's explanation of it. 

Mr. LODGE. My attention was called only a day or two ago 
to the bill now on the calendar. It contains in the very first 
section a provision which, I say, would largely thwart the pur- 
8 of the treaties we are now making with Great Britain and 

nađa, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if the Senator from Massachu- 
setts can point out anything of that kind 

Seyi LODGE. I do not know whether this bill contains it or 


Air, HARDWICK. If the Senator can point out anything of 
that kind in the bill which the committee has reported, we shall 
be very happy to correct it, because we have no pride of opinion 
about it and no pride of authorship concerning #, and we only 
want to get the right kind of legislation passed. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether "this bill contains it or 
not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In view of the Senator's position I will 
not insist to the point of forcing him to make an objection, 
nithough I do not want the responsibility to rest on me for de- 
laying this legislation one day, the way I feel about it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not trying to put it on the Senator. 
I understand how he feels about it; but I do think it is of the 
utmost importance that this bill should be passed at the earliest 
possible moment, and I am willing to stay here all day and all 
night, as many days and as many nights as are necessary, until 
we get it through. I-do not want to rush it on anybody. I am 
we to consider it, and I wish the Senator could let us go on 
with it. 

Mr. LODGE. The committee has had it under consideration 
since February 5? ‘ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think it is very much to ask that the 
Members of the Senate who are not fortunate enough to be on 
that committee should have one day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator: from Georgia does not, 
either; and since that request is made, he asks that the bill and 
report be printed and lie on the table and gives notice that to- 
morrow morning he will call it up and insist on the Senate act- 
ing on the request for unanimous consent. 


WAR MATERIAL AND WAR TRANSPORTATION, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if it is in order 
now, in view of the discussion we have had to-day, and in view 
of the importance of the matter Involved, I desire to enter a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the conference report on 
the bill that was considered yesterday was rejected, and, in 
accordance with the rules, to move that the House be requested 
to return the papers to the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLIS, I will say that the bill to which the Senator 
refers is Senate bill 383. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is not through with 
the regular order. 


4 ee 


1918. 


Mr. HOLLIS. The motion to reconsider is a privileged mo- 
tion, and can be made at any time, as I understand. The mo- 
tion is simply made—to lie on the table until it is called up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The rule requires that the mo- 
tion to request the House to return the papers shall be put at 
once, without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate has heard the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Washington. Those in favor of the 
motion will say “Aye.” [A pause.| Those * 

Mr. LODGE. What is the motion? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the quéstion be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
substance of the motion. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonrs] 
moves to reconsider the vote on the conference report on Senate 
bill 383. the so-called sabotage bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And he accompanies that with 
a motion to request the House to return the papers, which mo- 
tion should be put first. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of no quorum is 
made. The Seeretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called ae ee sna = following Senators an- 
-swered to their names: 


Bankhead James Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Overman Smith, Md. 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Page Smith, S. C. 
Colt Jones, Wash. Penrose Sutherland 
Culberson ellog Phelan Swanson 
Cummins Kendrick Pittman Thomas 
Dillingham King Poindexter Thompson 
Fernald Knox Pomerene Tillman 
Fletcher Lewis Ransdell ‘Townsend 
France Lodge Reed Underwood 
Gallinger McCumber Robinson Wadsworth 
Gore McKellar Saulsbury Walsh 
Hale MeNary Shafroth Warren 
Harding Martin Sheppard Weeks 
Hitchcock Nelson Sherman Wolcott 
Hollis New Simmons 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] is detained on official busi- 


ness. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Sarr] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN] are detained on official business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent 
on business of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The junior Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
HENDERSON] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber on public 
business. 

Mr. REED. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SroneE] is absent on account of illness. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day, and perhaps it may as well stand 
for several days, so that it will be understood, without a repeti- 
tion of the statement, that he is detained from the Senate by 
illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. LODGE. Let the Chair state the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
moves to reconsider the vote on the conference report upon 
Senate bill 383, and that the Secretary request the House of 
Representatives to return the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, while a quorum was being called 
I learned from the chairman of the committee that the House 
has accepted the request of the Senate for a conference. The 
bill is therefore in conference and can not be recalled by the 
action of one House. I make the point of order that the motion 
Is out of order because the bill is already in conference. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to say on the point of order there is 
nothing to prevent the Senate from requesting that the papers 
be returned. If the conferees on the part of the House are will- 
ing to return the papers to the Senate, they have a perfect right. 
to do so. We can not order it. The motion now is whether the 
Senate shall request the House to return the papers. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion is to reconsider and ask the House 
to return the papers. The papers are not in the possession of 
the House; they are in the possession of the conferees. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Has the Senate been notified to 
that effect? 

Mr. LODGE. I asked the chairman of the committee and was 
informed not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senate has no notice. Under 
the rules of the Senate a motion to reconsider can be made. 

Mr, LODGE. On an ordinary bill there is no doubt about it, 
but the chairman told me the House had agreéd to the confer- 
ence. Therefore the bill is in the possession of the conferees, 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not make any point one 
way or the other, but I should like to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts what is the parliamentary situation? I understand 
the Senator from Washington has made motion to reconsider. 
We have no notice here, but it is true that the House has granted 
the request of the Senate and appointed conferees. A conference 
is to be held in the morning. There is a motion here to recon- 
sider. What are the conferees going to do in the morning? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that the hour of 2 o'clock has arrived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to 
coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, 
and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more 
efficient concentration of the Government, 

Mr. HOLLIS. The motion of the Senator from Washington is 
a privileged motion which can be entertained at any time. His 
motion to reconsider is not the question at this time, but it is 
accompanied by a motion that the House be requested to return 
the papers. The rule on that is that the “last motion shall be 
acted upon immediately and without debate, and if determined 
in the negative shall be a final disposition of the motion to recon- 
sider.” I ask that the vote be taken. 

. — GALLINGER. The unfinished business is before the 
nate, 

Mr. LODGE. The unfinished business is before the Senate. A 
motion to reconsider is not privileged. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The unfinished business must give way to a 
privileged motion. 

Mr. LODGE. Under what rule is it privileged? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Under Rule XIII, and the ruling 

Mr. CUMMINS. While the Senator is looking for the refer- 
ence I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. It is this: Has the 
Senator from North Carolina asked to lay aside the unfinished 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not so under- 
stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the unfinished business was laid before the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. On objection I could not lay it aside. I do 
not like to lay the unfinished business aside, but I should like 
to have the Senate determine the question whether the conferees 
are to meet in the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will not ask if there 
is objection to laying it aside, because the Chair knows there is 
going to be objection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that whatever may be the merits of the point of order it 
can not be decided, nor can the motion to reconsider be decided, 
so long as the unfinished business is before the Senate. Inas- 
much as I intend to address the Senate upon that subject, I 
want to know whether the Senator from North Carolina asks to 
have it temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I say I can not do so if there is going 
to be objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest to the Chair that 
a motion to reconsider, accompanied by a motion to request 
the House to return papers, was made before the hour of 2 
o’clock arrived. Under the rule a motion to ask the House to 
return papers must be submitted immediately and without de- 
bate, and it should have been submitted. I take it that it hasa 
privileged place, even ahead of the unfinished business, 

Mr, CUMMINS. The Senator from Massachusetts made a 
point of order after 2 o’clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The motion was made before 2 
o'clock. 

oa LODGE. I made the point of order before 2. 

. GALLINGER. It is not simply a motion to return the 
9 but to reconsider the vote, and it is palpable that that is 
not a privileged motion. It never has been so treated in the 
Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not suggest that the mo- 
tion to reconsider was a privileged motion, but there are two 
motions; one is a motion to reconsider, which will not be acted 
upon until the papers are here, and the other a motion to ask 
the House to return the papers, and under the rule that motion 
must be voted on immediately and without debate. It should 
have been immediately put. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I read from Gilfry’s Precedents, page 505, a 
ruling in the Thirty-fifth Congress, second session: 


A motion to reconsider may be entered as a privileged 1 but 
its consideration must be determined by a vote of the Senate. 


It being a privileged motion, it may be entered at any time. 
That does not give the motion to reconsider a right to be consid- 
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ered or voted on at once. but a motion to reconsider in a case 
where the papers have gone out of the possession of the Senate 
must be accompanied by a motion to request the House to re- 
turn the papers, and there is a rule which makes it obligatory 
upon such a motion being made to have it acted upon immedi- 
ately and without debate, and if determined in the negative to 
be a final disposition of the motion to reconsider. 

The Chair had put that motion. The vote was taken viva 
voce, but the Chair did not declare the result. Now, we are 
entitled to have a vote and a decision on the motion to have the 
papers returned. Otherwise this rule would be boy’s play and 
futile, The Senate has a right to decide whether it wants to 
have the papers returned. 

Mr. LODGE. The Chair did not put the motion because I 
made the point of no quorum, and a quorum being developed I 
made the point of order that the papers could not be recalled 
because the House had agreed to the conference, and one House 
can not control a conference. When the papers are in confer- 
ence it requires the action of both Houses. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the record will show that the Chair 
did put the motion and called for a vote on the motion. The 
Chair expressly put the question for the affirmative and the 
ayes responded, and the Chair put the question for the negative 
vote and the noes responded, and at that time the Senator from 
Massachusetts rose and desired to know what motion was being 
put, and thereupon suggested the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate, of course, has a 
right to decide upon any ruling of the Chair. The Chair will 
rule that the motion to request the return of the papers is in 
order and should be acted upon by the Senate without debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have to appeal from that 
decision as the papers are in the hands of the conference com- 
mittee and can not be returned by a vote of one body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senate 
has no official notification of that state of fact, but an appeal is 
taken from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state it. 

Mr. REED. It has been repeatedly said that we had no 
Official notice of the fact that the House appointed conferees. 
In such a case I understand it is not the custom of one House 
to notify the other when a conference has been asked and they 
have actually appointed conferees. They notify when they 
have agreed to or rejected the conference report. The action 
of the House speaks for itself. If the House has acted, then 
the fact has been fixed. It does not require notice here to fix 
the fact. The question is, Is it a fact? That is not to be 
determined by our notice, but by what the House has done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. While on my feet I meant to make the 
very suggestion the Senator from Missouri has made, that we 
are not notified officially that the House agrees to appoint 
conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state one 
point which is troublesome here. If the statement be true that 
the Senate can not request the return of papers after they have 
gone into conference, then it would not be possible at any time 
to reconsider the action of the Senate after a meusure had gone 
to conference. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The very point I would make is that 
the papers are in the hands of the conference, and they can 
make any report they please. They can open this entire sub- 
ject by making a report. That is the only method by which it 
ean be done under our rules, r 

Mr. LODGE. The message was received yesterday by the 
House, and the chairman says the conferees have been ap- 
pointed. I never understood that in such a case papers could 
be recalled by one House from the other, because there can then 
be no joint action. I merely want to make that point against the 
ruling. There must be a cessation of discussion somewhere, 
and there is until it has been acted on by the other House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate may decide that 
question. Shall the decision of the Chair be sustained? [Put- 
ting the question.] 

Mr. RANSDELL and Mr. PITTMAN called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were erdered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

The Secretary proceeded to cali the roll. 


Mr. JAMES (when Mr. BeckHAM’s nume was called), I de- 
sire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Beckuaar] is detained 
on official business, and that he would vote “yeu” if Lere. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was ealed). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. In this instance I transfer that pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Bam] and yote “nay,” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan IMr. Sauru] to my collengue 
[Mr. Stone] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beckuam 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). Having n gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warsox], 
I withhoid my vote 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. HOLLIS. I was requested to state that the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] is temporarily absent on 
official business, 

Mr, PENROSE (after having veted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WirrraMs]. I note that he has not voted; but in view of the 
fact that he made a speech against this measure in the Seunte 
the other day, I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CALDER. Is the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is not. 

Mr. CALDER. I withhold my vote, being paired with that 
Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
understand the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] 
has not voted. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Branveceej. I will transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire if the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] has voted? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. KNOX. I have a pair with that Senator, which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent 
on business of the Senate. I will allow this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

Mr. HARDWICK (after having voted in the negative). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. I transfer 
my pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smrru] and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wats] and the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
Gerry] are necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ] is detained on official business. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana {Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Frecincuuysex] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH}. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 35, as follows? 


YEAS—29. 

Culberson Kendrick Pittman Simmons 
Fletcher Lewis Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Henderson McKellar Ransdell Swanson 
Hollis McNary Robinson Thompson 

ames artin Saulsbury Tillman 
Johnson, Cal. Nugent Shafroth 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sheppard 
Jones, Wash. Phelan ds 

NAYS—35. 
Bankhead Harding Nelson Sterling 
Cummins Hardwick New Thomas 
Dillingham Hitchcock Norris Townsend 
Fall Kellogg Page Underwood 
Fernald King Penrose Vardaman 
Franre Kirby Poindexter Wadsworth 
Gallinger Knox Reed Warren 
Gore ige Sherman Weeks 
Hale McCumber Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—31. ‘ 
Ashurst Trandegee Colt Gof 
Baird Broussard Curtis Gronna 
Calder Frelinghuysen Johnson, S. Dak. 

Berah berlain Kenyon 
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La Follette Smith. Ariz. Stone Watson 
McLean Smith. Mich. Sutherland Williams 
Myers Smith, S. C. Trammell Wolcott 
Owen Smoot Walsh 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. So the decision of the Chair is 
not sustuined, and the unfinished business is before the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is rather a parliamentary mix-up now. 
I am chairman of the committee of conference, and have called 
the conferees to meet in the morning. 

Mr. LODGE. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand; but it does not reach the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. LODGE, It throws ont the motion. I made the point of 
order against the motion. The motion has been sustained by a 
vote of the Senate. The point of order went to the whole mo- 
tion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not understand whether it went to 
the whole motion or not. I just want to know where I am; 
that is all. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina win 


remember, of course, that a motion to reconsider can not be 
made until the papers are brought back. The Senate has de- 
et the papers can not be brought back under the point 
of order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Allow me to make a suggestion. The only 
question decided was that the motion which the Chair was be- 
ginning to put is not new in order. There has been no adverse 
decision as to the motion itself or on the merits of the motion. 
The motion çan be put at any time the Senator from Washing- 
ton desires to offer it. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion was made. A point of order was 
made against the entire motion, and of course when the point 
of order was sustained the motion falls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that. 
inasmuch as the Senate refused to recall the papers, the motion 
to reconsider is not in order; and, in view of the action of the 
Senate, it sustains the point of order against the entire motion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Chair that the ques- 
tion was not whether the papers should be recal'ed. The only 
question was whether the motion should be put or not, and on 
thut question 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Chair was overruled. The question 
was not before the Senate, whether the papers should be re- 
called or not. The Chair was proceeding to put the motion, 
and a point of order was made that the motion could not be 
put becnuse the unfinished business was before the Senate. 
The Chair held otherwise. On an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair the Chair was reversed, so that it stunds now pre- 
cisely us it stood before, with the motion made by the Senator 
from Washington pending; but on account of the unfinished 
business intervening that motion is in abeyance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
My poiut of order is that the Chair has made a decision, and, 
no appeal being made, the decision of the Chair must stand— 
that the motion to recall the papers with a view to reconsider- 
ing the vote was adversely acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from New Hampshire is right, but is glad to hear the opinion 
of the Senator from Florida. The unfinished business, which 
is Senate bill 3771, is before the Senate. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to co- 
ordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, 
and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the 
more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to draw the attention 
of the Senate to a brief discussion of the bill reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, which is now the unfinished business of 
the Senate. I listened with the deepest interest to the able, 
good-tempered, interesting observations of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. It is needless to say that I 
acquit him of any purpose to challenge the loyalty or the good 
faith of any of his colleagues. 

J listened to the illogical, though fascinating, eloquence of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. I freely acquit him of any 
intent to challenge the good citizenship of any Member of the 
Senate. I must say, in passing, however, that, as it seemed to 
me, more strikingly inconsistent observations never fell upon 
the ears of Senators of the United States than we heard in the 
charming periods of that great orator. I Hstened to the his- 
torical and critical review of the subject presented by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and we all know that he 
could not under any circumstances impugn the loyalty and 
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good intent of his associates in the Senate. Notwithstanding 
these suggestions, however, with regard to the purpose in the 
minds of these distinguished Senators who have attempted to 
support the bill under consideration, I must, in order to be 
frank and candid, say that through all of them there runs a 
thought which, with its reiteration from time to time, is in- 
creasingly irritating and indefensible. 

Whatever the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] 
and the Senator from Iilinois [Mr. Lxwis!] intended to do or in- 
tended to say, what they did do and what they did say was eal- 
culated to produce just one effect. They would have the Senate 
and the country understand, and no other conclusion can be 
drawn from their utterances, as well as the utterances of other 
eminent statesmen to whom I will call attention in a moment, 
than this: That any man in the Senate or out of it, in the House 
of Representatives or out of it, who does not accord to the Presi- 
dent whatever he demards, who is not willing to give him all 
the power which he asks, is not loyal to his country and does 
not desire to win in the mighty conflict now engaging al! the 
energies and all the thought of the American people. No matter 
in what language it may be expressed, no matter how beautiful 
the imagery may be, no matter how striking the illustrations 
may be, the argument is: The President has asked for the 
measure, he has asked for power, and he who denies the re- 
quest of the President is an enemy of his country, is disloyal 
to the Government, and does not desire America to win in the 
war in which the whole world is now involved. I resent the 
argument, while at once vindicating the Senator from North 
Carolina and the Senator from Illinois of any purpose to impugn 
either my loyalty or my fidelity to American institutions and 
American principles and American honor. 

The argument is not confined to this Chamber. It is preva- 
lent elsewhere. It is exactly the same argument which the 
President of the United States made in his letter to the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Senator in Wisconsin, in which he sug: 
gested, in terms that could not be misunderstood, that anyone whe 
failed in answering his demands or his wishes since the great 
war began in Europe concerning the attitude of the United 
States is an unfit man to represent the American people in Con- 
gress, and if in Congress is incapable of expressing American 
ideals, American ambition, and American hopes. 

The time has come, at least so far as I am concerned, when 1 
feel it necessury to deal with that thought. The time has come 
for us to understand whether we must accord the President in- 
fallibility ; whether we must agree with everything that he may 
suggest in order that we may stand foursquare with the loyal, 
upright sentiment of the people of this country. I do not in- 
tend in anything that I shall say to disparage the President. I 
shall presently mention the length to which I have gone and in- 
tend hereafter to go in his support; but I do intend to dis- 
sipate, if I can, the atmosphere which has gathered around this 
Chamber, which is created throughout the country, and which 
obscures the duty of Members of Congress and may mislead and 
deceive the people of the Republic. 

These observations and this thought in my mind will make it 
necessary for me to speak a word, first, with regard to my atti- 
tude toward the war; second, my attitude toward the President: 
and, third, my conception of the part which the Constitution of 
the United States plays in the legislation which we are asked to 
enact. 

Mr. President, so long as the United States was a neutral 
Nation, under the inaction of Congress and under the leadership 
of the President I attempted in good faith to be a neutral. 
There was some difference of opinion from time to time with 
regard to the things which constitute neutrality, but I tried in 
each instance by my voice and by my vote to exemplify before 
the world the neutrality of this Nation. When Congress on the 
Gth of April, 1917, abandoned its neutral position and declared 
war or the existence of a state of war between the United States 
and the Imperial Government of Germany, I became a belliger- 
ent, and I have been belligerent every moment since that dux. 

Mr. President, I voted for the declaration of war. I was one 
of the men who believed that Congress should have considered 
the subject before the Gth day of April, 1917. although at the 
same time I was unwilling to give the President the power to 
declare war or to make war; and because I thought that Con- 
gress then ought to have exercised its constitutional function 
and to have decided what should be the relation between the 
United States and Germany, and that we ought not to confer 
upon the President the right either to declare war or to make 
war, I was denounced throughout the land as a traiter—not 
alone a traitor to the President, but a traitor to the Republic as 
well. I have not changed my mind a whit with regard to that 
vital controversy. I think that whenever Congress abandons its 
constitutional privilege of declaring war or maintaining peace, 
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wheneyer Congress assumes to confer upon the President, no 
matter who he may be, the right either to make war or to de- 
clare war, the end of free institutions approaches. 

But when Congress did declare war and did exercise its con- 
stitutional power in that respect, from that moment until this 
no man has been permitted to outrun or to excel me in the 
efforts I have made to bring strength to this country in the 
conflict upon which it has entered; and I venture to say that 
there will be a great many voluble patriots who will fall by 
the wayside before I am willing to give up the struggle. 

I have not been in favor of talking about peace since the 6th 
day of April, 1917. There has never been a time since that 
moment when the people of the United States ought to have 
occupied themselves in discussing terms of peace. There was 
but one thing for us to do when we entered into war with Ger- 
many, and that was to equip our armies and our navies as rap- 
idly and as efficiently as we could, in order that we might over- 
come the enemy. So far as I am concerned, it matters not what 
may be the outcome in France; it may be that our fond hope 
with regard to the struggle upon the bloody. and historic soil of 
that Republic will be shattered—I pray God that it may not be 
so; but it may be so—but even if the arms of the German Em- 
pire are successful in Europe, I shall not be found ready or 
willing to make peace with the brutal monster who is now 
devastating the whole civilized world. 

I am enlisted in this war for the war; and the war will not 
entirely end, so far as I am concerned, until the German Govern- 
ment, representing the military strength and power of that great 
country, is broken and crushed and destroyed forevermore, I 
do not know where the scene of the battle will be; I do not 
know whether it will be on the ocean, or whether it will be in 
some of our possessions beyond continental United States; it 
may be upon the soil of the Republic itself; but, wherever it is, 
the United States must go forward earnestly, passionately, re- 
morselessly until we have conquered the enemy whose power 
and whose depredations led us into the carnage. Otherwise, 
every boy who goes to his death in France will have died in 
vain; otherwise all the treasure which we pour out to maintain 
this conflict will have been expended in vain; otherwise the 
great burden under which we must stagger for years and years 
to come will be borne in vain. There is but one end to the war; 
it must end in victory. If we are defeated our institutions 
go down; if Germany is not defeated, her crown is triumphant; 
and in so far as I can influence the course of events, this battle 
for civilization, for the right.to live, the right of our com- 
munity, at least, to select its own institutions for its own gov- 
ernment, will not end until our cause is absolutely vindicated 
and established. : 

This, Senators, is my attitude toward the war, and I hope 
that the eloquent Senators from North Carolina and Illinois, 
not intending to impugn my fighting loyalty because I am op- 
posed to certain parts of this bill, will in the future so phrase 
their observations before this body as to omit that exceedingly 
disagreeable, grievously unjust suggestion and inference which 
I find in every word that has been uttered in defense of the bill 
so far, 

If the Senator from North Carolina and the Senator from 
Illinois would come before the Senate saying, Here is certain 
power which ought to be given to the President, which, in our 
opinion, will help in the prosecution of the war, power that he 
can exercise better and more efficiently than anyone else,” that 
might create simply a difference of judgment; but there could 
be nothing objectionable whatsoever in an argument of that 
character. Thought there might arise conflict of judgment in 
regard to it, some of us might think that any given power 
which it was suggested ought to be conveyed or transferred to 
the President could be better exercised by some one else, the de- 
bate would proceed upon proper lines; but when those who 
advocate this bill and other bills like it come before the Senate 
declaring simply that the President wants this power, that be- 
cause he wants it he ought to have it, and that every man who 
questions the propriety or wisdom of granting the power is not 
a loyal citizen and is not in favor of winning the war, then we 
have a situation and a position which all good people must de- 
plore, for in the end that attitude—and I commend this sugges- 
tion not only to the Senators who have spoken, but to those who 
are yet to speak and those who are yet to vote—in the end that 
attitude will destroy the strength of the American people; in 
the end it will so alienate the affections of the people from the 
administration as to rob the President of the authority which 
he ought to have, and which every intelligent, loyal man is more 
than willing to give him. 

This warning is not uttered in any offensive sense. I do not 
feel that way. My only hope is that we can make this country 
strong and united, and that we ought not to perpetuate the 


habit and practice of denouncing every man as an unfit citizen 
and as a disloyal public servant who differs from the President 
or from his spokesmen in the Senate upon any given question. 

That reminds me of the manner in which we are advised that 
the President wants this power. The President has delivered 
no message to Congress upon the subject; he has not indicated 
to the Senate in any public way his views upon this legislation. 
It was disclosed in the committee, and inasmuch as the pro- 
ceedings before the committee have been commented upon, I 
presume I may, without violating any confidence, mention what 
we understood there with regard to the wishes of the President 
and how they were communicated. I understand that the Presi- 
dent asked the eminent Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OvERMAN]—than whom a better man never lived, and I say of 
him, as the Senator from Georgia did, I am bound to him by 
ties of affection that seem to me more lasting and stronger than 
connects me with any other man in the Senate Chamber, and 
nothing that I say must be understood as reflecting upon him in 
any way whatsoever—but the President summoned the Senator 
from North Carolina, desiring to talk with him upon this sub- 
ject. He did talk with him. This bill is the result of that 
conference between the Senator from North Carolina and the 
President. There was no reason why the Senator from North 
Carolina should not confer with the President upon the matter, 
but there was great reason and is great reason and always 
will be great reason against a Chief Executive communicating 
with Congress in that way. The bill was introduced. Some of 
the members of the committee asked the Senator from North 
Carolina what powers the President wanted thaf he did not 
already have. The Senator from North Carolina, I think, in- 
stanced two things that ought to be done. The Senator from 
Georgia has referred to them. Upon inquiry it was found that 
the President had full and complete power with regard to these 
things, and there was not instanced before the committee at any 
time or suggested at any time a single specific power which the 
President thought was wise to confer upon him which he did not 
already fully possess under the legislation of Congress and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I do not believe that is the way in which the President should 
recommend legislation for the welfare of the Union; it is not the 
way pointed out in the Constitution. It may be the way in 
which some Chief Executives have sought legislation in times 
past, but no matter whether that plan has been pursued by a 
Republican or a Democrat it is equally objectionable. 

This leads me to say that for the war there is not a drop of 
partisan blood in my veins. It is a matter of entire indifference 
to me whether the Chief Executive is of one party or another 
or whether Senators are of one party or another. I am not a 
partisan in casting votes or in expressing opinions upon legis- 
lation, whether in peace or in war. I have never voted for any 
measure, I have never spoken for any measure, I have never 
voted against nor spoken against any measure because my party 
associates were either for or against it. I had differences of 
opinion with the distinguished predecessor of the present Chief 
Executive quite as radical and cuite as numerous as any dif- 
ferences which have ever arisen between the existing administra- 
tion and myself. I voted against him when I believed I ought to 
do so just as freely as I vote against the present administration. 
There is no use raising the banner of nonpartisanship in this 
Chamber. So far as the war is concerned, there is no partisan 
flag. Every Senator, whether on the other side of the Chamber 
or on this side of the Chamber, is infinitely more interested in 
the preservation of the Republic and in the honor of the Union 
than he can possibly be in any political party or in the repre- 
sentatives of any political party. 

I am just as indifferent to the authorship or source of any 
suggestion touching the war as a man can possibly be; and I 
intend in the future, as in the past, to follow the President of 
the United States whenever I believe he is right, and I intend to 
resist him whenever I believe he is wrong. But notwithstanding 
the suggestion of the Senator from Illinois as to the clouds that 
may arise in the sky of those Senators who do not vote for this 
bill, I am willing to go to the country upon that platform. I 
am willing to have my support of or opposition to the Presi- 
dent weighed and tested by the standard which all good men 
must acknowledge and must accept in determining their public 
duty. 

Mr. President, a word with regard to my attitude toward the 
Constitution; and that is suggested by the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, who seemed to believe that there were Sen- 
ators—there were people—who, rather than preserve the Union, 
the integrity of our institutions, the honor and the glory of the 
American name, would cling to the technical shred of a Con- 
stitution adopted in peaceful times and for purposes other than 
war. If there is such a Senator, I do not know him. I im- 
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mediately challenge the thought that I have often heard ex- 
pressed here, sometimes from my side of the Chamber as well as 
upon the other, that democracy is weak in war, using the word 
„democracy“ as the synonym of the republican institutions 
established by the Constitution of the United States. I chal- 
lenge the view. 

The Republic of the United States is not weak in war. So 
far from being weak in war, a country like our own is in- 
finitely stronger in war under the Constitution and pursuing 
the Constitution than any monarchy ever established among 
men. It does infinite harm to free institutions to have it con- 
stantly said that they are good enough in times of peace, but 
that they must be abandoned in times of war. It is a heresy, 
it is a misrepresentation of the power and might of free men, 
and ought not to be ever again uttered under American skies. 

The only condition which makes a democracy or a republic 
weak in war is disaffection among the people of the country. 
Strength in a republic presupposes that a great majority of 
the people favor the undertaking in progress, no matter what 
it may be. If the people of this country are really in earnest 
in prosecuting this war, as I think they are and as I know 
I am, the United States can be more powerful under our Con- 
stitution than the Imperial Government of Germany can be 
under her system of laws. 

We entered the war unprepared. I am not going to enter upon 
an inquiry with respect to whose fault it is that we were un- 
prepared. I do not care at this time, nor is it material at this 
time; but we were unprepared, and unpreparedness is an 
obstacle which can not be overcome in a brief space of time. 
I am not going either to criticize any subordinate officer of this 
Government in regard to our preparation. While many things 
probably have been done that should not have been done, and 
many things have been left undone that should have been. done, 
most of the mistakes, if not all of them, are incidental to the 
magnitude of the task in which we have been engaged. The 
real difficulties, the underlying difficulties, have not been with 
subordinates. They grew out of the want of a harmonious 
and intelligent policy in preparation for war. 

But I must not digress. I must not allow myself to wander 
into those paths, because I am attempting to indicate my concep- 
tion of the Constitution as it relates to the war. 

I believe the Constitution of the United States is just as 
dominant in war as it is in peace. I believe that it is just 
as potent, as powerful in the government of.the people and 
in the government of those whom the people have elected 
to conduct our affairs, in war as it is in peace. Furthermore, 
I believe it is as great a moral crime to violate the Constitu- 
tion, ignore it, or condemn it in time of war as it is to do a 
like act in time of peace. I assert, and I challenge successful 
contradiction—indeed, I doubt whether there can be or will 
be any contradiction, successful or unsuccessful—that under 
the Constitution of the United States the Republic can do 
everything which any nation can do, I care not what its form 
of government, in defending itself against an enemy or in 
prosecuting its cause in war. It is utterly impossible for any 
Senator here to name anything that can be done in one coun- 
try, however autocratic its form of government may be, that 
can not be done under our Constitution. 

I am not saying now, mark you, that the thing must or may 
be done in the same way. There are certain paths pointed out 
in our Constitution that we must pursue; but there is no limi- 
tation of power, and either the President, as the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the Navy of the United States, or the 
Congress of the United States, as the legislative arm of the Gov- 
ernment, can do everything that it is necessary for any country 
to do in order to exert, to summon, to marshal, to use its full, 
complete strength in war. 

This is my view of the Constitution. The difficulty of the 
question we have before us is that there are some people who 
harbor the delusion that in time of war all the power of the 
Government which it may properly exercise in defense or in 
aggression must be exercised by the President. That is the 
point of divergence. The President has vast war powers under 
the Constitution. In the very nature of things his authority 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy is immensely 
widened in the event of war. But, after all, the war powers 
which can be justly exercised by the President under the Con- 
stitution are but a tithe of the powers which we must employ 
in order to carry on the war successfully; and those further 
powers are to be employed by Congress and not by the 
President. 

It is one of the purposes of the observations I am now making 
to recall people to a reflective attitude, to ask them to review 
our Government and our Constitution, in order to properly 
assign the powers of war and to give to Congress those which 
belong to Congress and give to the President those which be- 
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long to him. When this realignment is clearly and intelligently 
made, then if there comes a time when we think that the cause 
of the American people will be served by taking a part of the 
legislative power and investing it. in one form or another, in the 
Executive, we will patriotically do it. We have done it in a 
score of instances—yes, in two score instances—since the war 
began; and I am pleading only for a continuation of that policy 
throughout the legislation which will be proposed during the 
period of the war, 

I believe this bill is unconstitutional. The Senator from 
North Carolina asked me, in the very beginning of his observa- 
tions, whethcr I would give up the Constitution in order to save 
the country. It is pretty hard to tell just vhat one means by 
that question; but, understanding him as I am sure he intended 
to be understood, I answered in the affirmative. If I believed 
that the safety of our civilization depended upon it, the triumph 
of our view of humanity and social justice, as compared with the 
recrudescence of medieval barbarity which seems to be the 
guiding star of Germany, I answer at once in the affirmative. 
One must answer in the affirmative. But that does not indicate 
that I believe that, in this instance, we ought to violate the 
Constitution in order to prosecute the war, because, in my 
opinion, we will more successfully prosecute the war, and we will 
do more toward driving Germany into the defeat and obscurity 
into which she must be driven, if we exercise our power in a 
constitutional way. 

The bill is unconstitutional because it attempts to delegate 
legislative power to the President. I intend, after a while, to 
analyze the bill, and to point out just what it does. I hope I 
may be permitted, however, to make that a second chapter in 
my address. It is sufficient to say now that it attempts to confer 
upon the President the authority to abolish any given agency of 
the Government, I care not whether it is qualified by the terms 
executive“ or “administrative” or not. Assuming that it is 


‘qualified in that way, to give a concrete example, it attempts 


to give the President the authority to abolish or suspend for 
the time being—that is, during the war and for one year after 
the declaration of peace—the Department of Justice, so that 
that department will have no functions whatsoever, no power 
whatsoever, and to transfer all the power and all the functions 
which have been granted to the Department of Justice by the 
statutes of the United States to any other department, to any 
other tribunal or commission, or to any other office or officer 
of the country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator, but I do not acquiesce in that statement. The bill 
only gives him authority to transfer functions. Suppose he 
were to transfer the powers of the Attorney General’s office to 
some other department, would not these be the functions that 
Congress has already created? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Surely; but if the Senator will patiently 
hear me, I will point out wherein I think the legislative authority 
is delegated. ; 

The bill says—and I am going to comment upon this at much 
greater length at another time, or later on—the bill says, and 
this is perhaps the broadest authority granted: 

To transfer— 

Now, we have been speaking of executive departments, ad- 
ministrative commissions, and boards and officers, and so on— 

To transfer any duties or powers from one existing department, com- 
mission, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another. 

It is not possible to question my conclusion that under it, 
if the law be valid, the President is given the authority to say 
that from this time on all the powers and duties of the Depart- 
ment of Justice as now organized shall be suspended or abol- 
ished, and that all its powers and duties shall be transferred, 
we will say just for illustration, to the postmaster of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr, GORE. Or to Mr. Creel. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Therefore, after an order of that kind is 
issued, the Department of Justice would have neither power nor 
duty nor function nor activity, and the postmaster of Washing- 
ton would be clothed with all the power and would be burdened 
with all the duties and must perform all the functions which 
the Department of Justice has hitherto carried, performed, and 
exercised. I am only mentioning that for purposes of illustra- 
tion, because I do not want the Senator from North Carolina 
to think that I believe the President of the United States would 
do that; but I am testing this proposed statute by the Constitu- 
tion. 

When the President executes this authority, when he enters 
his Executive order transferring the Department of Justice 
and all its powers and duties to the postmaster at Washington 
he is exercising legislative power. There can be no escape from 
that conclusion. The Congress of the United States could trans- 
fer the powers of the Department of Justice to the postmaster 
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at Washington. No one will doubt that. We can take the 
power that we have given to any of these departments and vest 
it in whomsoever we please; but, when we do it, it is a legisla- 
tive act; and we can not transfer or delegate that authority 
to ony. executive officer, I care not how exalted his station 
may be. 

I am not unfamiliar with or unmindful of the judicial declara- 
tions and opinions upon this subject. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has gone a great way in sustaining laws which 
may have appeared to delegate legislative authority. I do not 
intend to take the time to review them; there are very many of 
them; but the attitude of the Supreme Court in the matter is 
all summed up in its opinion in the case of Field against Clark, 
in One hundred and forty-third United States; and the entire 
legislative history of the Nation up to that time, and all the 
authorities that were known at that time, are recited in that 
opinion. The effect of the decision of the Supreme Court is to 
say that the legislature can perform a legislative act, such as 
passing a law, and it can make its operation depend upon a 
state of facts or events which facts and events may be found 
and promulgated by the President of the United States. That is 
as far as the Supreme Court has ever gone or any other court 
has ever gone in sustaining the exercise, or near exercise, of 
legislative power by an Executive. 

To apply that doctrine to the present instance, I have no 
doubt that we could describe in this statute a certain fact and 
say that whenever the President found that fact to exist, or 
whenever the event named in the statute occurred, and the 
President should certify to it, thereupon the powers and func- 
tions of the Department of Justice should be transferred to and 
vested in the postmaster of Washington. I think that would be 
a valid statute; but we have done nothing of that kind in this 
bill. We have not provided that the President shall ascertain 
any fact. We do not provide that he shall determine any event, 
upon the occurrence of which the powers of one of these depart- 
ments shall pass over to another department or to another offi- 
cer. We have simply said that the President, whenever he likes, 
without any administrative ascertainment of conditions or facts, 
can transfer the duties of the Department of Justice to the 
postinaster at Washington or to any other officer of the Govern- 
ment, I venture to say that a suggestion of that kind has never 
before been made in the Congress of the United States. I ven- 
ture to say that even the most ardent supporter of this bill will 
find it very hard to defend the constitutionality of the bill in 
that respect. We not only embrace in the bill the transfer of 
one department to another, but we embrace in the bill the entire 
civil establishment which we have in 125 years created for the 
government of the people of this country. If we should say 
that the President is hereby authorized, upon finding that the 
publie welfare requires it, to transfer the Department of Jus- 
tice to the postmaster at Washington there could be found a 
little glimmer of support for an act of that kind in the opinions 
of the Supreme Court, although that is not persuasive, because 
overborne by other arguments that are presented by that court. 
But we do not even do that in this bill. We attempt to say to 
the President, “ You can take the entire Government, every 
azency of the Government which we have created and which 
we have believed to be necessary for the protection of the people. 
You can take them all; you can take every function of the 
Government under the Constitution except Congress and the 
courts, and you can transfer them as you please. You can con- 
solidate all of them in any one man whom you may select and 
upon the happening of what event? None. The only limitation 
found in the bill is that the President must find inferentially 
that his act has some relation to the prosecution of the war. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] is a good 
lawyer. He is one of our leaders in the Judiciary Committee, 
and I think I can say without invidious comparison that he is 
the most active member of that committee. If the Senator from 
North Carolina will assume the bench, as he once graced it in 
times that are gone, and hear an argument as a judge upon 
the constitutionality of this measure, I would wager my life 
that his conclusion would be that Congress has no constitu- 
tional power to confer upon the President of the United States, 
or to attempt to confer upon him, the legislative authority to 
transfer functions that have been vested by statute in one de- 
partment or one officer of the Government to another department 
or another officer. 

If it were necessary to wreck the Constitution in erder to 
defeat Germany, I would be the first man to wreck it; but can 
the Senator from North Carolina say that it is necessary to 
overturn the Constitution in order that these powers may be 
efficiently, energetically, and properly exercised? Congress is 


in session; Congress can be required to remain here, and it is 
not only prepared but it is in the full disposition to exercise 


every power that it has for the prosecution of the war. If the 
President wants us to transfer the Department of Justice to 
the postmaster at Washington, or the powers and functions 
of that department to some other officer of the Government, 
and if he can point out that the transfer will more efficiently 
organize the people of this country for the war there will not 
be a dissenting vote in Congress upon the proposal. But the 
necessity should be shown, and that necessity is the essence of 
legislative power. What do we conclude when we pass a law 
vesting power in a particular office or officer of the Government? 
We say to the world that we believe that the wise and just 
government of the people of this country requires that that 
office or that officer shall administer the law which we pass. 
When it is suggested that we ought to take that power from that 
officer and give it to some other, what kind of power is it that 
is exercised in reaching a conclusion of that kind? It is legis- 
lative power, it is legislative discretion, and the very limit to 
which Congress can go is to prescribe in a given case that the 
law shall take effect whenever certain conditions arise, and give 
the President the authority to ascertain the existence of those 
conditions and promulgate them, whereupon the law which we 
pass becomes effective. 

Suppose that the law which was construed in the case of Field 
against Clark, which was the tariff law of 1890, as every lawyer 
knows, had said that whenever the President found that certain 
South American countries were not treating the United States 
fairly and reciproeally then he should have authority to pre- 
scribe the duties which should be attached to the importations 
of commodities from those countries. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina think that we could or should have done that? 
No; there is not a lawyer in America who thinks that we either 
could or ought to have done it. All that we could do, and we 
went to the limit of legislative authority in that matter, was 
to say that when the President found that these unequal and 
unreciprocal conditions had been brought about by certain dis- 
criminatory acts on the part of certain foreign countries, then 
the law which we enacted should be inoperative, and when the 
conditions were restored then the law which we had passed and 
the duties which we had prescribed should again govern and con- 
trol the country. 

The senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smions] is 
listening to me. He has composed more than one tariff bill, 
and I have come to value his opinion as highly as that of any 
Senator in the Chamber. I should like before this debate is 
over to hear whether he believes that we could grant to the 
President of the United States the power to change duties which 
we had prescribed by statute by saying that upon the happening 
of an event which the President had promulgated he could im- 
pose whatever duties he might think would meet the situation. 
Of course, there is but one answer to that, and that answer con- 
demns this measure as unconstitutional. 

I am with you in riding over the Constitution, wrecking and 
destroying it, blotting it-out of the memory of man if it is neces- 
sary to do it in order to win the war, but there has not been a 
single suggestion from anyone who has spoken for this measure 
that it is necessary to obliterate the Constitution in order that 
this power shall be efficiently exercised—this power which be- 
longs to Congress and to no other body in the Government. 

I need not say more with regard to the relation of this bill to 
the Constitution. I do not want it to be retorted upon me at a 
later time that I offered an amendment in the committee limit- 
ing the field in which the Executive authority should act and 
following that with the inquiry whether that amendment con- 
tains the unconstitutionality which I have pointed out in the bill. 
The amendment which I proposed is just as much subject to the 
constitutional objection which I have made as the bill itself. 
My only purpose in offering it was to limit the operation of the 
bill within fair bounds so that if we must violate the mandates 
of the Constitution we shall violate the organic in as few 
respects as possible. I would not have offered any such amend- 
ment if I had not known that the majority of the committee 
were in favor of the bill. 

As an original proposition I favor the view so well and so 
ably expressed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smirnj. It is 
the only true, safe path for us to pursue, namely, that when the 
President desires a legislative power or desires the legislature 
to exercise the power which it alone has he shall come to it and 
point out the publie necessity, so far as our civil establishment 
is concerned, and ask Congress to exercise that authority for 
the public good; and that Congress will do it the history of this 
body and the House of Representatives abundantly and con- 
clusively demonstrates. 

Mr. President, a word with regard to my attitude toward the 
President. I have already mentioned some phases of that sub- 
ject, but I recur to it, because I do not want to be misunder- 
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stood. In the literature of the war I concede, and gladly con- 
cede, to the President a commanding place. I think that he has 
with unusual and extraordinary ability sensed the meaning of 
the war and the relation of the nations to each other, and he has 

expressed that relation not always consistently but always im- 

pressively. 
I do not want to be the last man in any procession formed for 
the purpose of carrying a wreath of recognition in that respect 
to his shrine, I concede that he has infinite, consummate ability 
in commanding, coordinating, consolidating Congress and con- 
yentions, and I only wish I could say as much in praise of his 
ability in coordinating the industries, resources, and strength of 
the people of this country for war. I know that he wants to do 
all that a man can do. I know that he has no other thought, or 
at least that it is his supreme thought, to successfully conduct 
the United States through the perils which now confront it and 
surround it. But it is no disparagement of the President, it is 
no lack of loyalty to the President, to say that there are very, 
very few men in any generation who can command a country 
like ours in all its resources and all its strength so as to carry 
it forward to the highest point of success. 
I do not intend to utter my opinions in detail, but you can 
gather, I hope, that while his subordinates have performed 
miracles in their separate and segregated way in the preparation 
for this war, it has seemed to me that the one coordinating 
office has not been occupied with all the vigor and the effective- 
ness that it should have been. 
I agree with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] in his suggestion made a few days ago. I agree at the 
same time, strange as it may appear, with the view of the Sena- 

tor from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] with regard to the same subject. 
J agree with the Senator from Illinois in this, although I could 
not find any harmony between it and his general statement, viz, 
that the Commander in Chief could do anything he pleases with 
any body he pleases during the progress of the war. But he 
Said 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator, in using the word 
“body,” does not mean “ person” there? The Senator does not 
mean to imply by the word “ body“ that I referred to any per- 
son? The Senator meant any body or corporation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. 
President could do anything with anybody, meaning “any 
per: * 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe a President can override a 
law of Congress and transfer from one bureau to another, or 
from one department to another, duties which have been re- 
posed in the particular bureau or particular department. In 
that I agree with the Senator from Illinois; but, practically 
speaking, it is in the power of the President to coordinate all 
the energies of the departments presided over by men whom 
we ordinarily know as Cabinet ministers. It is practically 
true that there could have been complete harmony between 
the Navy Department and the War Department in all their 
purchases, in all their construction, in everything which they 
have done in order to prepare for the war, if there had been a 
guiding hand to bring the heads of the departments and bu- 
reaus together and to insure that the final determination of 
one was the consensus of opinion in all. That is practicable; 
it could have been done; but it has not been done, and I leave 
the fault to be placed where it belongs. Every Senator can 
impute it to whatever officer of the Government he thinks 
ought to bear it. 

That, however, does not mean to me that we should not give 
the President power to consolidate the bureaus of purchases 
and of construction in the War and Navy Departments. I am 
perfectly willing to do it. It would delight me beyond meas- 
ure to do it. Nothing could be more helpful to this country 
now than to give the President power to erect either in the 
Department of War or the Navy, or both, a body of men, just 
as was suggested by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surg], 
whose word would be final, whose action would be harmonious, 
and which would completely consolidate all the energy that 
we are making toward the preparation of our Army and our 
Navy for the danger and the peril which they must meet. 

So, in holding as I do somebody, some person responsible for 
the discord and disunion and want of coordination which has 
existed, I am perfectly willing and anxious to go forward and 
create by law a body under the direction of the President that 
will do precisely what the Senator from North Carolina thinks 
ought to be done in that respect. 

Moreover, I intend to support the President of the United 
States as Commander in Chief in the exercise of his vast power 
and the bearing of his infinite responsibilities as Commander in 
Ohief in every way. ‘There is no power he needs as Commander 
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I did not wish to have it understood that the 


in Chief from Congress. Congress can not give him power as 
Commander in Chief. The Constitution gives him the authority 
which he exercises as Commander in Chief, and we can neither 
dwarf it nor can we withdraw it from him. It is given to him, 
and I want to make him just as strong as it is possible for man 
to be in the exercise of his powers and duties as Commander 
in Chief, and there is no resource of the United States in men 
or money which I am not willing to exkaust in order that he 
may mobilize both for the successful, energetic prosecution of 
the war. 

No word of disparagement shall ever fall from my lips so far 
as his duties as Commander in Chief are concerned. I would 
no more think of criticizing him as Commander in Chief than a 
soldier would think of denouncing his general in the face of the 
enemy. When, however, he asks for legislative power in civil 
establishments, when he asks for powers which do not concern 
him, which can not concern him as Commander in Chief, when 
he asks Congress to do something in the exercise of its war 
powers, then he must grant to me what I so willingly grant to 
him, the privilege of freedom and the liberty of employing my 
judgment according to my own conscience. 

Mr. President, it is just as disloyal for the President of the 
United States or anyone else to denounce Members of Congress 
for the manner in which they discharge their duties as it is 
for the Members of Congress to denounce the President. We 
are all a part of the Government. We must not fall under 
any mistake with regard to this. 

There is no one man the Government of the United States, 
and if it is disloyal to cripple, to hamper, to disparage, to de- 
nounce the Government, then those who impugn the good faith 
of Members of Congress, those who assail the Representatives 
of the people in the discharge of their sworn duties, are just as 
culpable, just as censurable as those who would denounce the 
President of the United States in the discharge of the duties of 
his high office. 

Let us have a fair, reasonable understanding about the Gov- 
ernment, so that we can all go forward with one mind, with one 
purpose, and accomplish the only great thing which the Ameri- 
can people have at this time in mind. It ought to occupy, it 
must occupy, the public attention to the exclusion of every other 
concern of the citizen, and we will not do it, that unity will 
not prevail, if we are to hear from day to day these condemna- 
tions of those who have public duties to perform, because they 
will not perform them as commanded by some other officer or 
function of the Government. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KENDRICK in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. The Senator from Iowa a short time ago, during 
his present argument, made reference, as I understood him, to 
the enlarged war powers of the President during war. The 
same thought was suggested yesterday, that the President during 
war had great and enlarged and ample and almost autocratic 
powers, which he did not possess in time of peace. My own con- 
ception of the Constitution has always been that the President 
has no “ war powers“ either in time of war or in time of peace; 
that the war powers conferred by the Constitution are all con- 
ferred upon Congress. It is true that the Constitution makes 
the President the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
but that does not confer war powers on him. He has got just as 
much power as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
during the time of peace as he has during the time of war; his 
powers are not expanded as Commander in Chief during war, 
but the subject upon which the power operates is expanded and 
is so multiplied that, of course, his activities as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy loom largely in the public eye. 
However, I should like, having stated my own understanding 
upon that subject, if the Senator from Iowa is willing, to have 
his opinion as to whether that is a correct exposition of the 
Constitution, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. Before the Senator frem Iowa proceeds, I was 
going merely to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania, if he will 
permit me, if he did not understand the contention he has just 
expressed was the one that I have been, since the passage of the 
food-control bill as well as yesterday, insisting upon—that the 
enlargement under the Constitution in time of war is of the 
exercise of powers which is not encouraged to the same extent 
or permitted in time of peace? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, answering the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], I submit that it all depends upon 
the sense in which is used the term “war powers.” Tech- 
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nieally the Senator from Pennsylvania is undoubtedly correct. 
I did not use the term in that sense. I used it in the sense of 
powers that were to he exercised in the progress of the war. 
They are wur powers, as I view the term. ouly because they are 
employed during war and when necessary to he employed during 
war. I quite agree with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
with regard to thut. 

The Constitution fixes the war powers of the President, and 
they are simply powers which inhere in the office if it may be 
called an office—of Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy. Those powers. critically expressed, are the same in war as 
in peace; but the war powers themselves in time of war are in- 
finitely broader than in times of peace, I use the term in that 


sense, 

Mr. LEWIS. If I may be pardoned—I do not want to pro- 
ceed if I interrupt the Senntor 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. 

Mr. LEWIS. But the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] nodded his head in this direction meaning to say what 
for a moment I omitted. He said that yesterday certain con- 
tentions were mnde—and, of course he referred to the argu- 
ment that L made—and he was quite accurate in his statement. 
only I want it clearly understood that I have constantly heen 
presenting this distinction, which I might not have made clear, 
and which I insist on to-day, that in war time in the exercise 
of powers the exercise of them is limited only in the discretion 
of the Commander in Chief, while in times of peace they are 
limited by regulations prescribed by Congress. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr: President, with the latter view, which is 
just now expressed by the Senator from Illinois, I can not fully 
concur; however, I regard the subject as somewhat irrelevant 
to the discussion I am. pursuing. ; 

I have endeavored, in the time I have oceupied the attention 
of the Senate, te set forth as clearly as I could my appeal for a 
better understanding of ourselves; my appeal for a more tem- 
perate and considerate expression concerning ourselves and our 
associates. I content myself with that discussion of the mensure 
before us for the present time. I intend a little later to take up 
the bill itself and analyze it as I view it. The extreme authority 
in the bill is to take every funetion of the Goverument, save 
the legislative branch and the judicial branch, and to consoli- 
date all power. all duties, all responsibilities in one man, un- 
known, unnamed, without the consent of the Senate. I suggest 
this simply that I may leave at this moment the extremes of 
the bill in the memory of Senators. Just now. however, I think 
the questions I have been discussing are of infinitely more im- 
portance than the details of any legislation 

I can not conceal from myself the conviction that the war in 
which we are engaged will be of long duration. I can not con- 
ceal from myself the apprehension that soon the United States 
may be alone in the tremendous struggle with the powers of the 
central governments; but whether that unhappy day shall dawn 
or not, we are in a conflict that not only demands all the ener- 
gies and all the resources of the people, all the material things 
which the people can give, but it demands a unity of spirit, u 
oneness of determination and purpose never before required by 
any crisis or any peril confronting the Republic. There is but 
one way in which that unity of spirit and purpose cam be 
maintained. It is by a toleration which will grant to every man 
freedom to express his opinion regarding the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment, and to every legislator the liberty to use his conscience 
as the oceasion requires. The attitude toward the people of 
this country can not be that those who were in favor of neu- 
trality until the 6th of April, 1917, are now to be denounced, or 
at lenst to be suspected of traitorous sentiments, 

There is just one way to save this country, and that is to 
stretch out our hands in sincere recognition and in sincere 
association and companionship to every citizen, man or woman, 
who wants America to win and who is determined thut Germany 
shall lose; and it is to lift up, if I can, a little higher the banner 
of that spirit that I have spoken up to this time upon the 
measure now before us. Somewhat later, if I am permitted to 
do so, I shall attempt an inquiry into the details of the bill 
itself. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, nothing but good can come from 
such an inspiring and whole-souled address as that which has 
just been made to the Senate by the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cemmis]. I am glad to pay my tribute to his- sin- 
cerity. his intelligence, and his loyalty. The Senator from Iowa 
is himself a man who fully measures up to presidential stature. 
His party has several times done worse than it would have 
done had it nominated him for President. I have myself voted 
with the Senator from Iowa time and again when a majority 
of my associates have voted against him. In certain matters 
I think he is without a peer in the United States. I think his 


intelligence, his breadth of view, his judgment on railroad mat- 
ters and on all matters that involve transportation are un- 
equaled in this country. 

The Senator from Iowa is consistently and earnestly opposed 
to what he considers presidential encroachment upon the pre- 
rogatives of Congress; but I can not help feeling that if he 
were President to-day, he would himself be asking for the very 
powers which are proposed to be given in this bill. I hope that, 
if that were the case, I should be able to rise above partisun 
feeling and, as a Democrat, vote to give him those powers, I 
should not fear to give to him every bit of authority that there 
is in this bill. I should not fear to give to him as President 
of the United States, conducting this war as Commander in 
Chief, every bit of authority that he might ask. I should vote 
to do it, because in war times we must trust men in high 
authority, and we must trust without measure and without stint 
the man who is in the highest authority of all. 

The Senator from Iowa is jealous of the privileges and 
powers of the Senate, and it is proper that he should present 
his objections; nothing but good will come from his doing so. 
The bill may be improved by discussion on the fleor of the 
Senate. That is what the Senate is for, to discuss great public 
questions; and it is useful to have a diversity of views expressed 
on the floor of the Senate, 

I have been very much pleased as this discussion has gone 
along to see how little of partisanship has crept into it. Since 
the war began I have not made a partisan remark on the floor 
of the Senate. I find my partisanship slipping from me; I 
hepe that it will continue so to do; and I wish to join the 
Senator in his whole-lhearted invitation that we all get together 
in a spirit of patriotism and fight this war through to a sue- 
cessful conelusion. 

I have heard no suggestion impugning the patriotism or loy- 
alty of those who oppose this bill, particularly the Senator from 
Iowa. Such a suggestion from any source would be greeted 
with derision, as it should be. 

We differ widely as to the pewer of the President in time of 
war. The Senator from Iowa says that if we pass this bill 
we are conferring upon the President of the United States the 
right to legislate. He says that to give to the President the 
right to transfer certain powers from one department of the 
Government to another department is giving the President the 
right to legislate. If that be true, and if such transference of 
the power to legislate were prohibited in peace times if con- 
ferred upon the President, I feel quite sure that conferring 
such power upon the Commander in Chief of the Army aud 
Navy solely as that transfer relates to the conduct of the war 
is not conferring legislative authority, but is increasing the 
power and discretion and executive capacity of the Commander 
in Chief. 

This bill has u very plain purpose. The purpose of the bill 
is to help win the war. and we are all for that; every Member 
of the Senate is for winning the war. This bill undertakes to 
help win the war by making the administration more efficient, 
by creating a more centralized authority, by creating authority 
that is more elastic and therefore more efficient. I believe we 
are all for that, but some of us are not for it if we believe that 
that increased power carries danger to the people of the United 
States I do not think anyone here has such a love and venera- 
tion for the Constitution of the United States that he would 
shrink from giving the power even if he thought the Constitution 
might in some way be endangered during the coniuct of the war. 
The test comes on the question whether it is wise to grant that 
great power to the President, for fear that he may misuse it. 

The real reason for having this bill before the Senate is the 
investigation by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, The 
movement began because of certain remarks which were made 
by the distinguished Senator who is the chairman of that com- 
mittee [Mr. CHAMBERLATN ], and much good has come from the 
discussion which was started at that time. I do not myself 
agree altogether with the chaisman of the committee in his 
conclusions and his statements, or with the other members of 
the committee who have honestly and intelligently discussed 
the conduct of the war; but I am free to say that much good 
has come from the discussion, The members of the committee 
did not content themselves with idle criticism. They said, 
“These are the facts. and here is the remedy"; and two bills 
were prepared, one creating u minister of munitions and the 
other creating what might be called a war cabinet. 

It was stated, and I believe on the floor, that it was the pur- 
pose of those who prepared those bills to give to the President 
further authority for coordinating the war powers, in order that 
the war might be successfully prosecuted. I think the form of 
the suggestion came from the experience of England. England 
appeals. to us, particularly at this time, and these suggestions 
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are somewhat following the English plan. I shall have some- 
thing to say about that a little later. But for some reason, 
which I need not discuss here, the bill creating a war cabinet 
and the one creating a ministry of munitions have not been 
pressed for action, and I think they are likely not to be. I 
think this bill is considered in most quarters as a substitute for 
those bills. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a moment? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there was a disposi- 
tion upon the part of any member of that committee to under- 
take to place an implement or weapon in the hands of the Presi- 
dent that he was unwilling to receive; in other words, we want 
the President, who is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, to have something that he will at least be satisfied with, 
and we have not pressed the other measures while this bill has 
remained undisposed of. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thank the Senator for that statement. I 
did not feel that I had the authority to make it, but I am glad 
to know that that is the attitude of the members of the com- 
mittee, and I fully believe it. 

Those of us who were against this concentration of power, or 
perhaps not concentration of power but the transfer of power 
to a war cabinet and a ministry of munitions, are for some 
action to make the conduct of the war more efficient. Those 
who were for those bills may not be for this bill, but our toast 
now, Senators, should be, “ Our President. More power to him.” 
Why can we not all be for that? What is it that makes us so 
white? Some of the attacks that have been made on this bill 
remind me of the opening stanzas of Kipling’s poem, “ Danny 
Deever“: 

What are the bugles blowin’ for?“ said Files on Parade. 

To turn you out, to turn you out,” the Color Sergeant said. 
“What makes you look so white, so white?" said Files on Parade. 
I'm dreadin’ what I've got to watch,“ the Color Sergeant said. 

Now, let us look at this bill and see what it does. It has not 
been analyzed to any great extent, although we have had a 
great deal of general talk about it. I desire to call attention 
to what I think it does. Section 1 merely allows the President 
to redistribute the functions of executive agencies, of which he 
is the head; that is, he can now tell John to do anything in 
James’s department; he can tell James to do anything in John's 
department. Under section 1 that is all the authority that is 
given. I think it is the duty of every lawyer, constitutional 
or otherwise, to tell what he thinks the President can do without 
the law. I believe the President, as Commander in Chief, can 
do or perform all these executive functions without authority 
from Congress. I think he has been doing so right along. He 
has had very little criticism for it; Congress has not objected. 
It is the second section that arouses the opposition of Senators. 

The second section makes the same provision in somewhat 
different words, but extends the authority to administrative as 
well as to executive agencies. To most of us “administrative” 
means about the same as “executive.” “Administrative” may 
be much more inclusive; it undoubtedly is in this connection 
or it would not have been used; it includes not only the various 
executive functions of this Government but it includes other 
semijudicial functions, such as are in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Civil Service Commission, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

I do not believe in anyone turning white over this proposal. 
It must be that some one is afraid that the President is going 
to use these powers, and to go on and ask for others. None 
of us refuses to vote for a law establishing a criminal-court 
that may impose the death penalty for fear some judge and jury 
is going to impose the death penalty on an innocent man. We 
are not obliged to look as far ahead as that. All we are to do 
is to see the situation that may arise needs a certain remedy 
in order that it may have a fortunate result, a just result; and 
we give to courts and we give to juries as much power as we 
think is necessary to carry out the ends of justice. Now and 
then some jury will make a mistake, some judge will be un- 
necessarily severe, but those of us who pass the law and put 
it in their power to be unjust are not responsible when they 
misuse it. 

I notice that this bill has been greatly changed in the com- 
mittee, because the committee has seen fit to limit the right to 
order John to do James's job to matters relating to the war. 
If it is not a matter relating to the war, then the President can 
not deal with it as Commander in Chief, and he is left to act as 
President precisely as he was before this bill was passed. I sub- 
mit that section 1 contains absolutely no dynamite, no poison, no 
bear trap; no new power is conferred; no new commission is 
created; the President must use the same officers and the same 
routes. He can simply send an old officer over a different route. 


To be specific, the real objection is that the President may in- 
terfere with the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Reserye Board, or the Civil Service Commission. No one has 
yet raised his voice for the Civil Service Commission, but before 
we get through some one probably will. 

Now. why should we waste our time over this? I think the 
bill gives the authority to interfere very seriously with the 
functions of these three administrative commissions, That must 
be conceded, and the only reason anyone can object to it is that 
he fears that the President may abuse this power. I believe the 
President could do these things without the authority under the 
bill, as I have stated; others do not believe it, and they have just 
as much right to their opinion as I have to mine. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator think that under 
the statute creating a Director of Railroads and giving the Presi- 
dent the right to handle the railroads the President could trans- 
fer from the Pnterstate Commerce Commission the power which 
they now possess to hear appeals? 

Mr. HOLLIS. To what power does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is given authority, on a contest by any party in interest, to 
hear questions as to increase of rates and to hear questions as 
to discriminatory rates, and are required to pass upon them, 
and the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission is made 
final, even though it sets aside the original rate fixed by the 
director. The law goes further and provides that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall set aside a rate if it is discrimina- 
tory, or if, in their judgment, it is unreasonable. There is a 
certain change in the old law requiring tke Interstate Commerce 
Commission to consider certain conditions incident to the fixing 
of rates, but if they find that a rate is discriminatory and unrea- 
sonable, they may set it aside, refuse the increase, refuse the 
change, and the judgement is made final. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator states a fair question. Under this 
bill the only instance in which the President could set aside the 
judgment of the Interstate Commerce Commission or remove 
their authority from that particular field would be so far as it 
affected the war. He would not undertake to do it unless he 
believed their present action was affecting adversely the conduct 
of the war. I assume that he would not do that under his oath 
and under this bill unless that were so: Now, I believe that if 
anything the Interstate Commerce Commission was doing was 
affecting the war disastrously or adversely, the President, with- 
out this bill, would havea right to suspend their functions or 
turn them over to some one else or exercise them himself. That 
is my opinion; the Senator from Georgia, however, does not be- 
lieve that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator has frankly answered 
me. Of course, I utterly disagree with him. I think if the 
President undertook to transfer the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the Director of Railroads, in view of 
the statute, it would be an impeachable offense and he ought to 
be impeached, war or peace. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I have not the slightest idea that he intends 
to do it, I have no doubt in my own mind that he would not 
do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What I mean is this: He has no 
right to set up his opinion on that subject against the action of 
Congress, establishing by law the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is exactly where the distinguished Sen- 
ator and I do not agree. It is the first duty of the Government 
to preserve the country and the Government. It is the first 
duty of the Commander in Chief to do everything that he him- 
self thinks is necessary to win the war and to save the Govern- 
ment. The President of the United States would not think of 
doing it unless it were an extreme case. He would not think of 
doing it unless public opinion were back of him. But if he be- 
lieved public opinion was back of him, and if he did it, and if 
he was right in thinking that public opinion was back of him, you 
would never hear of impeachment proceedings. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator understand 
the Constitution even to go so far as to place upon Congress the 
duty to provide rules for the regulation and government of the 
Army? And when Congress does this as a constitutional au- 
thority and duty under the Constitution, is not the President 
obliged to obey those rules and regulations as Commander in 
Chief of the Army, and not as Commander in Chief of the 
country? 

Mr. HOLLIS. The President is given express authority as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. He is given that 
authority for some purpose. It is because it is understood that 
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in times of emergency he must act quickly and effectively. In 
my judgment, it was intended to convey to the President under 
that authority the right, if necessary to preserve the country, to 
disregard the rules and regulations of Congress in that regard. 
I believe that firmly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Win the Senator indicate anything 
in the Constitution that suspends the power of Congress to pre- 
scribe rules for the regulation and government of both the Army 
and the Navy, or that indicates that the President, by simply 
being named Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, has 
any authority to set aside those rules and regulations? 

Mr, HOLLIS. The greatest powers under the Constitution, the 
ones that have been most exercised for the benefit of the country, 
have been implied powers. I take it that the express authority 
to the President to act as Commander in Chief of the Army anid 
Navy carries with it implied power to any extent necessary to 
defend the country in time of war, because it is expressly stated 
that the Constitution is promulgated to secure not only the gen- 
eral welfare but the defense of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, with the Senator's 
permission, I should like to read at this ‘point the exact pro- 
visions of fhe Constitution on this subject: 

The Congress shall have power * * to make rules for the gov- 
ernment and rerulntton of the land and naval forces; to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections. and repel invasions; to provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the States. 
T: ctively, the appointment of the officers, and the authority of 
training the militia uccording to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

These provisions put the entire authority in Congress to make 
rules for the regulntion and government of the Army and Navy. 
The President is simply Commander in Chief under the rules and 
regulations prescribed by Congress. If we give him broad au- 
thority without limitation through rules and regulations, that is 
for Congress to determine. As I have stated, I favor giving him 
the broadest authority; but it should not be left out of sight 
that the real power, the real constitutional authority, to prescribe 
how the war shall be conducted through rules and regulations 
controlling the Army and Navy, is with the legislative branch 
of the Government and not with the Executive. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will ‘the Senator ‘allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. HOLLIS, I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I invite the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia, in nid of the position that the ‘Senator from New 
Hampshire has taken—in which I wholly concur, and which 
is stated with more clearness than that which I stated yesterday 
with rather a burden—to the observation of Von Holst touching 
the construction of the Constitution as to the matter of war 
with a foreign enemy? I took the liberty to sux yesterday that 
in wars between ourselves there was one doctrine which was 
generally concurred in, but in war with a foreign enemy ‘there 
was u form of distinction. I ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if this does not justify his view? I read from section 48, 
on page 164: 

The right “to declare war“ belongs to Congress alone. Of course, 
the United States may get into a war without Congress having de- 
clared war. War is, in the first place, a state of fact, the appearance 
of which can not be made wholly dependent, by any constitutional pro- 
visions whatever. upon ‘the pleasure of one of the nations concerned. 
As far as that is possible, however, Congress has the exclusive right 
of the initiative. f a foreign er begins war against the United 
States, then it is not only the right but the duty of the President to 
oppose the enemy witb all the means placed at his disposal by the 
Constitution and the laws. 

T thank the Senator for allowing the interruption. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thank the Senator. I do not expect that a 
majority of the Senate agrees with my view of the matter. It 
is my own and, so far as I entertain it, I am responsible for it. 
But knowing thut there are others who entertain a different 
view of the President, knowing ‘that there are others who think 
that he has already exceeded the powers that the Congress has 
seen fit to vouchsafe to him. I think this law should be passed 
so that there may be no doubt about his power. 

Suppose the law is passed. Then. under section 2, the Presi- 
dent will have the command and control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board that I think 
he has anyway. Now, what is it that anyone really fears that 
he will do? Assume that in taking over the ships the President 
wanted a fair valuation put upon them. What possible harm is 
there in his putting to that task the ‘hoard of physical valua- 
tion in the Interstate Commerce Commission? Our friends say 
he could not do it now without this authority; but why should 
he not do it if he wants to? 

If the President should find that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is disloyal and not acting as it should. why might 
he not take from the Interstate Commerce Commission certain 


functions that it has now and put them in some court or some 
other tribunal? Why should he do it if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is doing its work properly? If I believed, 
however, that he would take any of these powers away from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and transfer them to other 
bodies, except under the most urgent necessity, I would not be- 
lieve in giving him the authority. 

In any judgment, the one section of the bill that is vital and 
necessury is section 3. This section permits the Vresident to 
use money appropriated for one department through mother 
department for the purpose specified in the appropriation act. 

For illustration. take the purchase of steel. Steel is needed 
in ‘the War Department, in the Navy Department, in the Ship- 
ping Board, in the Aviation Board, in the Lighthouse Service, 
and in many other departments, Why can we not and why 
should we not, for the purposes of efficiency in the war and to 
establish priorities, apply all the money to be spent for steel 
through the War Industries Board, for example? There is 
grave doubt whether this can be done without further legista- 
tion. Congress certainly has to raise the money to conduct the 
war. Congress has to make the appropriations to conduct the 
war; and I believe that without doing tremendous violence to 
the ideas and ‘the habits and the precedents of the United States 
Government, the President has no right to take money appro- 
printed for the use of one department and order that money 
to be spent through another depurtment, even for the very 
purpose for which it was appropriated. 

What is the objection? Why net permit him? I do not know 
of anyone who does seriously object. I have not heard anyone 
state an objection to having that done. If anyone does object 
to it, he is beyond argument, and we must expect to get along 
without his vote. 

I stated this morning that I had been more interested in labor 
problems than anything else since I have been in public life, and 
I wish to illustrate the difficulties of prosecuting the present 
labor program that ‘the President has decided upon in order to 
get rid of our labor difficulties, 

Every department has its labor problems. Every department 
has to employ labor. They are met with scarcity of labor; thay 
have the problem of educating or training labor in some de- 
partments; they must adjust grievances and strikes; they must 
attend to housing In some departments; they must look after 
sanitation and safety; and each department up to now has been 
bidding against every other department for labor. The com- 
plaint is made that one department is hiring labor away from 
another by giving Increased wages. 

About the 1st of January, after six months’ discussion, the 
President decided to put the labor problems for all departments 
under the Secretary of Labor; that is, he created a lahoc-service 
program, to be administered by the Secretary of Labor. Most 
of us agree that this was wise and that the President had execu- 
tive authority to do it. To clear away any doubts. this bill should 
be passed, and the reason why I mentioned the labor part of 
it is not because that is the only part this bill will help, but 
because it is the one part with which I happen to be familiar. 

Assume that the President had decided on the ist of January 
that he had no right to place the entire labor service under the 
Department of Labor, and he had to come to Congress for a 
special act to authorize it. Can anyone guess who would have 
held it up and questioned its expediency? Can anyone guess 
how long action would have been delayed before the bill could 
have ‘been passed? Can anyone estimate what limitations would 
have been placed on the discretion of the Secretary of Labor? 
Can anyone suggest who would have offered amendments to 
limit his power? 

On the lith of April, yesterday, the Senate, as I think. de- 
liberately votel to make peaceful strikes in war time a criminal 
offense, punishable by 30 years’ imprisonment, thereby seriously 
endangering, in my opinion, the labor program that has been 
built up with such care under the advice of ex-President Taft 
and conservative business men, The men who voted for this 
dangerous piece of legislation yesterday, and who to-lay voted 
in effect not to reconsider that action. embraced practically all 
the men who oppose this Overman bill. There are some others, 
but they certainly embraced all those who oppose the Overman 
bill. 

The Secretary of Labor appointed an advisory council to out- 
line a comprehensive plan for labor service, They outlined the 
plan very promptty. 

First. They provided that the securing of labor should be put 
under a Director of Employment Service. This director is now 
establishing employment agencies and securing laboring men 
all over the country. 

Second. The matter of education.and training is put uraler un 
Inguiry Division. 
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Third. There is a Director of Conciliation and Mediation, who 
handles grievances and strikes, 

Fourth. There is a Housing Director, to build houses for the 
Shipping Board, the Army and Navy, the Aircraft Board, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Fifth. There is a Sanitation Division, 

Sixth. There is a Safety Division. 

All of these activities require money for salaries, supplies, ex- 
penses, and materials. The housing proposition requires mil- 
lions. Estimates were duly submitted to Congress for appro- 
priations for the various divisions. Two months have elapsed 
and no appropriations have been made. Some of the divisions 
have not even started, for lack of funds. The Shipping Board 
has an appropriation of $50.000.000 available for housing, but 
that money can not be spent by the Secretary of Labor until we 
pass this bill. That is one illustration which shows why the 
passage of this bill is necessary. That is, here is money that 
has been appropriated for building houses for labor in connec- 
tion with the Shipping Board; the President has seen fit to put 
all the housing program under the direction of one bureau in 
order to have consistency and regularity and economy; but be- 
cause the appropriation to be spent In the Department of Labor 
has not come through that program is held up. It would not 
be surprising if some of those who are opposing this bill on the 
ground that it is not necessary were somewhat responsible for 
the failure to pass the appropriations that are necessary to make 
this program effective. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell us where that appropriation 
bill now is? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not know where it now is. 

Mr. REED. It has not reached the Senate, has it? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think not. 

Mr. REED. Then how could anybody here be responsible 
for its delay? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I did not say anybody here was responsible 
for it. 

The votes of these men may well wreck the comprehensive 
war labor program of the administration. If we should pass 
this bill, the Secretary of Labor could at once begin to house the 
workmen in all the different departments. 

It is my deliberate judgment that section 3 is the only section 
of the bill that the President really needs. The only new au- 
thorizution in the bill is to spend money appropriated for one 
department through another department, but even this is hedged 
about. The money must be spent for the sole purpose for which 
it was originally appropriated. All the rest of the bill is full 
of limitations and restrictions, full of distrust and lack of con- 
fidence in the President. He can not abolish any bureau. I 
understood the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] to say that 
he might abolish a bureau; but under the bill as amended he 
can not abolish any bureau without coming to Congress for 
express authority to de so. He must put his order in writing 
and make it a public record. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator give us his impres- 
sion of the powers to be conferred upon the President by this 
bill with respect to the Government Printing Office? Let me 
remind him that, according to my understanding, a joint com- 
mittee of the Congress in effect governs the major operations 
of the Government Printing Office, lets contracts for the pur- 
chase of paper, and provides for its general management. Would 
the President, under this bill, be authorized to take away the 
management of the Government Printing Office from the present 
set of officials and put it elsewhere, and thereby deprive the 
Congress of jurisdiction? 

Mr. HOLLIS. If anything being done by the Government 
Printing Office were being done in such a way as to affect the 
war adversely, then I believe under this bill the President could 
take it away from the control of the joint committee of Con- 
gress. He would not do it unless there was something very 
bad; and if there was anything very bad the Senator would 
want him to do it, as I should want him to do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York simply 
desired to understand the idea of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire as to the scope of the bill. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think so. I think this bill gives him complete 
control of a matter of that kind so far as it relates to the war; 


but if it does not relate to the war—and I admit that the Presi- 
dent is to be the judge of whether it does or not; I think he is— 
if it does not relate to the war, then he could not act. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think there can be very much room 
for difference of opinion between the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and myself about what can be done under the bill. Possi- 
bly we do not use the terms with exactly the same meaning. I 
ask him. for instance, suppose the President should issue au 
order after the passage of this bill saying simply. “I hereby 
transfer the powers and duties of the Bureau of Pensions to 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office.” What would 
become of the Bureau of Pensions? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Ido not see how he could do that, because that 
could not possibly relate to the conduct of the war. The Senator 
might state something else. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had not that thought in my mind. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The Senator is referring to the question of 
abolishing bureaus? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think under the bill that would be considered 
abolishing, and I suppose that is what the committee had in 
mind when they inserted an amendment to the effect that 
bureaus could not be abolished without getting express authority 
from the Congress. 

As I started to say, under this bill, which gives such tremen- 
dous power, the President must put his order in writing and 
make it a public record. He can exercise his authority only in 
matters touching the war. He can not create any new offices. 
He must work with the tools already created. 

I wish before closing to refer somewhat to the conduct of 
the war by England. I think I may fairly say, what I said a 
few moments ago, that the idea of a minister of munitions and 
a war cabinet came from the English experience. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not only from the English experience, 
but also from the French experience. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the Canadian experience, 

Mr. HOLLIS. At the time the Senator from Oregon made 
his speech which opened up the question of this additional au- 
thority I wondered if we were doing things so much worse than 
they did them in England and in France. I began to look over 
English periodicals and magazines, and I was not much surprised 
to find savage criticisms by Englishmen of all English activities 
in connection with the war—not criticisms years ago or months 
ago, but current criticisms this past winter. Nothing was right 
in England. The Navy was inefficient and badly officered; the 
Army was badly handled; the financial policy was all wrong; 
the revenue acts were unjust and unscientific; the shipping pro- 
duction was in a bad way; the aircraft program was a failure. 

I had te look twice at the magazines I held in my hand to 
make sure that I was not reading magazines printed in this 
country. Every criticism that has been made of our conduct 
of the war by Americans has been made in England by English- 
men concerning their conduct of the war. But there was the 
highest admiration in all these English periodicals for the way 
the Americans were doing their part; and the American effi- 
ciency was credited to the superior form of the American Gov- 
ernment, the concentration of power in one man instend of 
dividing it among several, as in the English system. 

I take the liberty of reading some extracts from the Fort- 
nightly Review of December, 1917, which was the latest maga- 
zine available at the time this discussion arose in January. I 
read from page 845: 

The cabinets of all the Eu an democracies have been fashioned 
upon the model of the United Kingdom. The British Cabinet resolves 
and acts collectively. It acts nominally by unanimous decision, but 
in reality by majority vote. The prime minister can not command, 
as does the German Emperor, but can merely suggest, propose, entreat, 
urge. He is merely primus inter res within the cabinet The whole 
cabinet acts with Zolidarity. A determined o nent within the cabi- 
net can delay or prevent necessary action by his opposition. The 
cabinet can at any moment be dismissed by an adverse vote of the 
A neet The tenure of office of the cabinet minister is precarious. 
Fis 8 may at any moment be taken away by a sudden mood of 
t slature or of the people. A democracy constituted on the 
English model is ruled not by the intelligence of one man or of the 
few but by the incalculable changes of that vague power called public 
opinion Cabinet ministers in England and in the democracies based on 
tne English model are amateurs, not experienced administrators, and 
as their position is exceedingly precarious. because a single unfavor- 
able vote may be fatal to them the great characteristics of such democ- 
racies are two—amateurisliness and timorousness. Such vernments 
can Luton! J act with foresight and rapidity. They habitually act with 
exasperating slowness and clumsiness, because their very constitution 
is unfavorable to efficiency and dispatch. 
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Š In 9 extracts from Mr. Lloyd-George's speech given in the foregoing 
e read: 

“We have all talked about it. We have passed endless resolutions 
resolving it. But it has never yet been achieved. In this important 
career — haye uever passed from rhetoric into reality, from speech 

o strategy.“ 

To whom does Mr. Lloyd-George refer by saying We have done 
so-and-so” ? He speaks, evidently, not of the generals commanding 
the alliea armies, but of the various governing boards of amateur 
politicians, of the various cabinets who could never arrive at perfect 
unity and cooperation In military action. A number of principals 
of important businesses can fairly easily a on joint action. ow- 
ever, the cabinet ministers of various nations are not principals, but 
are merely agents who are responsible to the legislature in the first 
place and to the people in the second, who can be dismissed by their 

rincipals without notice, and who, worst of all, are ignorant of wat. 

erfect military cooperation can obviously be obtained only either 
if the direction of military affairs is left completely in the hands of 
military experts, who will probably fairly easily agree on a joint plan of 
campaign, or, if the executive power of the fighting democracies is put 
in the hands of a single eminent man, who not necessarily need be 
a soldier but who should be ided by the opinions of the best mil- 
tary experts around him. he attempt to obtain perfect military 
cooperation by the joint discussions of a number of boards composed 
of politicians who are amateurs in everything except in the facile 
art of making speeches is bound to fail and to lead to misunderstand- 
ings confusion, endless discussion, belated half measures, and disaster. 
e present war has often been described as a war between abso- 
lutism and 8 It would be more correct to call it a war 
between tyranny and liberty. Democracy is a form of self-government, 
under which England has evolved the puny responsible cabinet com- 
posed of amateur politicians. But since change is the essence o 
. it should not be thought that cabinet government is the 

g est perfection of popular government, that democratie government 
is impossible without a jointly responsible cabinet. 

The essence of democratic 5 as evolved in England and 
in those European States which have followed England's example 
is, as has previously been shown, amateurishness and timorousness. 
The amateurishness and timorousness of the European democracies 
have been exhibited, not only in warfare where the erperis have often 
been overruled by the governing political boards, but in internal poli- 
tics as well. As in democracies the people rule through their repre- 
sentatives, as public opinion is all-powerful, it has become a guiding 
principle of democracy that the expression of opinions is free and is 
sacrosanct. That principle may do little harm in time of peace, but 
in time of war it ma estroy a nation. Treason has been preached 
with impunity in Eng and, France, Italy, and democratic Russia, and 
Germany has naturally taken advantage of this folly and has sys- 
tematically endeavored to poison the mainsprings of public opinion 
in the fighting democracies to the confusion of her enemies. In 
Trance, ngland, Italy, and democratic Russia treason has been 

reached on Germany's account. and it has been tolerated because of 
he sanctity of free i goer Seditious writings and s hes have not 
led to prosecution and punishment, except when it was discovered that 
the preachers of sedition were in Germany's pay. Now, the Bolos and 
the Almereydas of France, England, Russia, and Italy are as harmful 
if they act bona fide as if they are bought with German old. In the 
European democracies treason seems to be punishable only if it goes 
hand in hand with corruption. The Germans haye destroyed the. Rus- 
sian armies, not in fair fight but by the spoon of corruption and sub- 
sidized treason, and they have applied e same means apparently to 


Italy. . 

The timorousness of the governing boards of politicians who direct 
the European democracies is apparent not only in the toleration of 
treason in England, France, Italy, and Russia, and in the direction 
of military affairs, but it is apparent in every department of govern- 
mental action. For years the problem of retaliation, the question of 
the blockade, the increase of agricultural production, economic policy 
against Germany, the settlement of Ireland, the treatment of neutrals, 
die Randlfſag of the conscientious objectors, and many other questions 
which call for immediate and energetic action have been discussed, 
and the vacillating, timorous, and, inexpert 8 boards have 
talked and adopted half measures, obviously because a directing board 
of politicians 3 many minds but not a single mind, many wills but 

t a single will. 

Ke would be wrong to believe that inefficiency. amateurishness, timor- 
ousness, and delay are inseparable from the democratic form of govern- 
ment. To believe this would be to despair of popular rule. n the 
United States the executive power rests, not in the hands of a cabinet of 
ointly responsible politicians who can be dismissed at will by the 
iepiniature. who are constantly watching every breath of public opin- 
jon, but it is placed in the hands of a single man, the President, who is 
elected for a term of four years and who is advised by what is called 
the Cabinet, a number of men whom he selects, who not necessarily need 
be politicians, who are not responsible to the legislature, and who are 
not the President's equals but are his subordinates, The fathers of the 
great American Republic discussed exhaustively the question whether 
the executive power should be placed in the hands of one man or of a 
number, and they came to the conclusion that the safety of the State 
demanded that the executive [power] should be in the hands of a single 
man, particularly in ease of war. e read in the Federalist, in which 
the opinions of Alexander Hamilton and the other great founders of the 
American Commonwealth were laid down— 


Quoting from the Federalist, and I invite the attention of the 
admirers of Alexander Hamilton: 


Energy in the executive is a leading character in the definition of 
good government. It is essential to the protection of the community 
against forcign attacks; it is not less essential to the steady adminis- 
tration of the laws; to the protection of property against those irregu- 
lar and high-handed combinations which sometimes interrupt the ordi- 
mary course of 2 to the security of liberty against the enterprises 
and assauits of ambition, of faction, and of anarchy. Every man the 
least conversant in Roman history knows how often that Republic was 
obliged to take refuge in the absolute power of a single man under the 
formidable title of dictator. 

There can be no need, however, to 2 arguments or examples 
on this head. A feeble executive implies a feeble execution of the gov- 
ernment. A feeble execution is but another phrase for a bad execution ; 
and a government ill executed, whatever it may be in theory, must be 
in practice a-bad government. 

he ingredients which constitute ene 
unity; secondly, duration; thirdly, an a 
port; fourthly, competent powers. ‘ 


in the executive are, first, 
uate provision for its sup- 


Those politicians and statesmen who have been the most celebrated 
for the soundness of their principles and for the justice of their views 
have declared in favor of a single executive and a numerous legislature. 


They have. with great propriety, considered ene as the most neces- 
sary 1 eg of the former, and have regarded this as most ap- 
plicable to power in a single hand, while they have, with equal propriety 
considered the latter as best adapted to deliberation and wisdom an 

best calculated to conciliate the confidence of the people and to secure 
their privileges and interests. 

t unity is conducive to energy will not be disputed. Decision, 
activity, secrecy, and dispatch will generally characterize the proceed- 
ings of one man in a much more eminent degree than the proceedings 
of any great number; and in proportion as the number is increased these 
qualities will be diminished - 

Bat no favorable circumstances palliate or atone for the disadvan- 
tages of dissension in the executive department. Here they are pure 
and unmixed. ‘There is no pent at which they cease to operate. hey 
serve to embarrass and weaken the execution of the plan or measure to 
which they relate from the first step to the final conclusion of it. They 
constantly counteract those qualities in the Executive which are the 
most necessary ingredients in its composition—vigor and expedition— 
and this without any counterbalancing good. In the conduct of war, 
in which the energy of the Executive is the bulwark of the national 
security, everything would be apprehended from its plurality. 

Of all the cares or voncerns of government, the direction of war most 
peculiarly demands those qualities which distinguish the exercise of 
pone by a single hand. The direction of war implies the direction of 
he common strength and the power of directing an 3 the com- 
mon strength forms a usual and essential part in the definition of the 
Executive authority. 

Many ot the most eminent American statesmen have considered a one- 
man executive essential, especially in time of war. That great and 
wise mau, President Lincoln, wrote in his message to Congress on De- 
cember 3. 1861: 

“It bas been said that one bad general is better than two good ones, 
and the saying is true if taken to mean no more than that an army is 
better directed by a single mind, though inferior, than by two superior 
ones at variance and cross purposes th each other. 

“And the same is true in all joint operations wherein those engaged 
can have none but a common end in view and can differ only as to re 
choice of means. In a storm at sea no one on board can wish the ship 
to sink. and yet not infrequently all go down together, because too many 
will direct and no single mind can be allowed to control.” 

War is a highly technical matter which requires expert direction and 
a perfect national organization, the more so as the present struggle is 
not merely one between armies but one between nations, It is bad 
enough if in the present fight amateurs in government and strategy are 

itted against the best professionals. But it is still worse if the direc- 
ion amateurs have to rely on a clumsy and unworkable organization. 
Many businesses possess amateur boards of directors, comparable with 
cabinets, but the real managements of affairs is, of course, left in the 
hands of a manuging director, who is an eminent practical expert. No 
business could be run on the principle on which Great Britain and the 
other European democracies are governed. An organization which is 
totaily impracticable in the case of business, where merely some mone 
is at stake, an organization which would ruin the most flourishing busi- 
ness in a short time, is surely dangerous and inadvisable in the case of a 
nation at war. 


I now conclude and I am reading from the work of an Eng- 
lishman in an English magazine about the English Government, 
comparing the English Government with the American. He 
says: 


The world has been amazed at the energy and ability with which 
President Wilson is organizing the United States for war. He is able 
to act thoroughly and quickly because he controls the American execu- 
tive. If America was cursed with a many-headed executive, we should 
see the same feebleness, hesitation, timorousness, and interminable de- 
lays, and the same toleration of treason, which have done such Infinite 
harm to the European democracies organized upon the British model. 

The present war has disclosed the fact that a democracy is not suc- 
cessfifl in war; that a board of amateur politicians acting collectively 
is bound to be inefficient, improvident, and slow in action, and that the 
cooperation of the various political boards representing the allied 
States is almost impossible. The present system should be changed 
before it is too late. The politicians must surely recognize their per- 
sonal incompetence and the unwieldiness-of the organization of the 
national executive. They should therefore entrust the conduct of the 
war to a single man and confine their activities to creating the neces- 
sary discipline and obedience, to keeping the nation together. They 
should subordinate themselves to the directing head. There should be 
a single director of national affairs for the duration of the war. The 
question is whether national direction had better be intrusted to an 
eminent politician-statesman, or to an eminent organizer and man of 
affairs, or to a general or admiral of paramount ability and energy: 
It is to be hoped that the necessary innovation will first be made in 
England; that England will show once more the way to the other 
European democracies. The simplest way of achieving unity and 
rapidity In the executive would be to make the Prime Minister solely 
responsible for the conduct of the war and the national administration, 
mating the other ministers his subordinates. The sition of the 
Prime Minister would then approximate to that of the President of 
the United States. The tenets of democra would surely not be yio- 
lated by adapting the organization of the United States to European 
needs. With a simple and common-sense organization international co- 
operation against Germany would be easier than it has been hitherto. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator tell us from what 
he has been reading? 

Mr. HOLLIS. From the December, 1917, Fortnightly Review. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was before the achievement of 
our Aircraft Board was made public? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Les. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not hear the date. 
ator give it? 

Mr. HOLLIS. December, 1917; last December. It was the 
latest available one in January, when the sterm burst over the 
investigation of the Senate Military Committee. 


Will the Sen- 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the observations of the Senator do 
not relate to our progress in the war. 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; it shows that he was talking about what 
he knew at home, just.as we are talking about what we know at 
home. It may be that his opinion of the value of American 
institutions is no more valuable than our opinion of English 
institutions. I merely cite it as showing that the same criti- 
cism comes up in every country in every war. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator if the English statute still 
permits the use of scurrilous and abusive language in speaking 
of their form of government? 

Mr. HOLLIS. Iam not able to state. 

At about the time the investigations of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee were first made public I attended a dinner 
in Washington and heard’ a speech delivered by Col. Josiah 
Wedgewood, a colonel in the British Army, who had been 
wounded in the war and who was in this country. Col. Wedge- 
wood made this statement: He said the only thing which keeps 
the British labor loyal to this war is its faith in President Wil- 
son; that the greatest asset England has in the United States 
greater than money, supplies. or troops—is President Wilson. 
It is too much to ask of the Members of the United States Sen- 
ate the same faith in Woodrow Wilson that Col. Wedgewood 
and the English workingmen feel, but if we can not all trust 
in him implicitly let us at least grant him such powers as are 
obviously necessary to help him win the war, and let us do it 
in a spirit that will not impair, at least, the confidence placed 
in him by our brothers in arms across the seas. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New Hampshire does not 
understand that from anything I said I dispute the statement 
he last made? 

Mr. HOLLIS. 
marks 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am in entire accord with any praise of 
the President on account of his attitude in that respect. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I thought I fully acquitted the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But what the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire read from the Fortnightly Review was, of course, printed 
and disseminated about the power which the President has by 
virtue of his office. and I am not only willing that he shall exer- 
cise all that. but I am willing to give him a great deal more. I 
only want to know what I am giving him when I am giving it. 

Mr. REED. I send to the desk five amendments to the pend- 
ing bill, and ask that they may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. KIRBY obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator from Arkansas if he will allow 
me to submit the report of the committee of conference on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, and I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. The Senator realizes 
that there is some need for haste. 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not want to delay that measure, but I do 
not think the bill under discussion ought to be sidetracked for 


Oh, I do not; and at the beginning of my re- 


anything. However, I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. GORE. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 


I send to the desk the conference report on the Agricultural 
appropriation bill, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. I will state that if it requires any protracted 
debate or leads to it I will not insist on proceeding with it. 

Mr. KIRBY. I will ask the Senator if it is likely to lead to 
protracted discussion? 

Mr. GORE, I do not think it will. I think a brief statement 
will obviate any discussion. I have spoken to the Senator in 
charge of the unfinished business in respect to the matter. 

Mr. KIRBY. Very well. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator realizes that it is a matter of great 
haste and urgency that is be passed. 

Mr. KIRBV. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE, I am very much obliged to the Senator. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. GORE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9054) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 23, 24, 
25, 33, 34, 37, 39, 40, and 41, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2. 3. 4, 5, 6. 7, 9. 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 27, 28, 29, 30, 35, 36, 42, and 43, and agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: I lieu of the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “ $500,000: Provided, however, That in carrying 
out the purpose of this appropriation, if in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, it shall be necessary to destroy tuber- 
culous animals and to compensate owners for loss thereof, he 
may, in his discretion, expend in the city of Washington or else- 
where out of the moneys of this appropriation, such sums as 
he shall determine to be necessary for the reimbursement of 
owners of animals so destroyed, in cooperation with such States, 
counties, or municipalities, as shall by law or by suitable action 
in keeping with its authority in the matter, and by rules and 
regulations adopted and enforced in pursuance thereof, provide 
inspection of tuberculous animals and for compensation to owners 
of animals so destroyed, but no part of the money hereby appro- 
priated shall be used in compensating owners of such animals 
except in cooperation with and supplementary to payments to 
be made by State, county, or municipality where destruction of 
such animals shall take place; nor shall any payment be made 
hereunder as compensation for or on account of any such animal 
destroyed if at the time of inspection or test of such animal or 
at the time of destruction thereof, it shall belong to or be upon 
the premises of any person, firm, or corporation, to which it has 
been sold. shipped. or delivered for the puapose of being slaugh- 
tered: Provided further, That out of the money hereby appro- 
priated, no payment as compensation for any tuberculous animal 
destroyed shall exceed one-third of the difference between the 
appraised value of such animal and the value of the salvage 
thereof; that no payment hereunder shall exceed the amount 
paid or to be paid by the State, county, or municipality, where 
the animal shall be destroyed; and that in no case shall any 
payment hereunder be more than $25 for any grade animal or 
more than $50 for any pure-bred animal, and no payment shall 
be made unless the owner has complied with all lawful quaran- 
tine regulations: And provided further, That the act approved 
May 29, 1884 (23 Stats. L., p. 31), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to permit cattle which have reacted to the tuberculin 
test to be shipped. transported, or moved from one State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, to any other State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, for immediate slaughter, in accord- 
ance with such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture: And provided further, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, and under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe permit cattle which 
have been shipped for breeding or feeding purposes from one 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, to another State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, and which have reacted 
to the tuberculin test subsequent to such shipment, to be re- 
shipped in interstate commerce to the original owner”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment us follows: In lieu of the Senate amendment insert: 
“Provided also, That $150.000 shall be set aside for the destruc- 
tion of vegetation from which such rust spores originate”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by the 
Senate amendment with an amendment as follows: In line 8 
omit the words “in the Forest Service”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of said amendment insert 
the following: “Provided further, That nothing herein shall be 
construed as limiting the authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture over and respecting the supervision of the operation of the 
said Georgia Experiment Station as set forth in said acts of 
Congress“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 7 of said amendment after 
the word “reasonable” insert: “and as nearly as may be to 
cover the cost”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of “ $25.892,653” insert 
“ $25,856,753 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ hereafter ” in said 
amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of Senate amendment insert 

the following: „To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to co- 

operate with individuals, firms, or corporations, owning or oper- 
ating plants for drying or dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and 
other perishable edible products, to determine the best means 
and processes of dehydration and to disseminate information as 
to the value and suitability of such products for human food, 
$250,000, which sum shall be immediately available: Provided, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, if the 
President shall determine it to be necessary, to use all or any 
part of this appropriation for the establishment and operation 
of a plant or plants for the dehydration of vegetables, fruits, 
and other perishable edible products in any place or places in 
the United States for the purpose of supplying food for the 
Army and Navy, and the money received from the operation of 
any such plant or plants shall constitute a revolving fund until 
June 30, 1919“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the Senate amendment insert 
“ $27,875,358 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 44. 


T. P. GORE, 

E. D. SMITH, 

Hoke SMITH, 

G. W. NORRIS, i 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


A. F. LEVER, 

GORDON LEE, 

E. S. CANDLER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate adopt the report so far 
as the conferees have reached an agreement and insist upon 
amendment numbered 44, which is the wheat amendment. 

Mr, NELSON. That is the wheat amendment? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; it is the wheat proposition. We did not 
reach an agreement on that amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Did the conferees agree on the potato-grading 
amendment? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma a 
question? I did not understand what was done with what is 
commonly known as the Gore amendment fixing the price of 
wheat at $2.50. 

Mr. GORE. The conferees of the two Houses were not able 
to agree on that amendment. I have embodied in my motion a 
proposition that the Senate continue to insist upon that amend- 
ment. Everything else has been adjusted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to inquire about the pro- 
vision agreed to in the Senate which provided in substance that 
there should be no regulation or governmental inspection of 
potatoes, 

Mr. GORE, The Senate conferees receded on that. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator whether I am correct in my 
recollection that there was no law providing for inspection? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; I think not. 

Mr. REED. And somebody undertook to set up an inspection. 
The Senate undertook to stop the use of that arbitrary and use- 
less power, and you have receded from that action of the Senate? 

Mr. GORE. ‘The Senate conferees did recede from the amend- 
ment referred to. 

Mr. REED. What reason is there to recede from an assertion 
or a protest, for it may be so regarded, by a legislative provision 
against unauthorized action? 

Mr. GORE. 1 may say that it is the ancient reason which 
characterizes every conference between two Houses. The House 
conferees would not accept that amendment. I may say, in ad- 
dition to that, however, that telegrams came to the conferees 
from various parts of the country urging that the Senate should 
recede from this amendment. 

Mr. REED. From whom did they come? 

Mr. GORE. I think, as a rule, from dealers in potatoes. I 
may say, however, in addition to that, the growers were here 
from the State of Michigan; that this amendment was offered 


The Senate conferees receded on that 
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by the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarre]; and that 
the conferees were practically assured that an arrangement had 
been reached which would give satisfaction alike to the growers 
and to those who insisted upon the right. 

Mr. REED. By whom was the arrangement made? 

Mr. GORE. The House conferee, Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michi- 
gan, had the matter up with those in charge of the grading ne- 
tivities of the department. I do not know whether it was the 
Department of Agriculture or the Food Administration. Mr. 
McLavuGHLIN was very insistent that the Senate amendment 
should be retained, but his conferees would not agree with him. 
They would not accept the amendment, but we were given assur- 
ances that an adjustment was in prospect which would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. REED. An adjustment between whoni? 

Mr. GORE. That those who have in charge the grading and 
superintend the grading had virtually consented to modify the 
rules and regulations so as to meet the complaints of the potato 
growers in Michigan. I think the complaint came from that 
quarter. I may say this was the point of difference. The rules 
and regulations which had been adopted classified as No. 1 all 
potatoes in excess of 13 inches in diameter. The growers in- 
sisted that that should be reduced by an eighth of an inch so 
that potatoes in excess of 1} inches in diameter, round potatoes, 
should be classified as No. 1. We were given assurance that 
that had practically been effected. 

Mr. REED. But what I am trying to get at is this: Who set 
up these regulations in the first place? 

Mr. GORE. I understand that it was done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in conjunction with the Food Administra- 
ton I think the matter has been under consideration for some 
time. 

Mr. REED. But by what authority? 

Mr. GORE. Ido not believe there is any authority. 

Mr. REED. Now, let us start with the assumption that there 
is no authority. There being no authority, the gentleman who 
undertook to usurp the authority proceeds to make an agree- 
ment with some potato grower or growers, and having reached 
an agreement with that individual that fact is brought to. the 
Congress of the United States and the conferees thereupon re- 
cede from a provision put in the bill by the Senate which pro- 
hibits the expenditure of any money for the doing of any illegal 
act. So by implication, as it is now left, the money we are 
about to appropriate may be used by the gentlemen who are 
seeking to usurp authority for an illegal purpose, because an 
i was reached between the usurper and some indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. President, I protest against that sort of thing. The day 
has pretty nearly come when the Government of the United 
States ought to insist that no man shall spend any of the money 
of the people in doing an unauthorized act. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I may say that a hearing was 
had in behalf of the department and in behalf of the growers 
before the House conferees. The Senate conferees declined to 
attend the hearing because the matter was in conference and 
we felt committed by the Senate action. But, of course, the 
Senate conferees were not sovereign in the premises, . The House 
conferees manifested every indisposition to recede. Of course, 
we had no infallible way of telling whether they would ulti- 
mately recede or not, but judging by all the signs and facts and 
circumstances we had available the Senate conferees were forced 
to the conclusion that the House conferees would not recede 
from their objection to the amendment, Of course, the Senator 
realizes that there was another amendment respecting which 
time was of the highest importance. Whether that had too 
much influence with the Senate conferees of course I am not 
able to say; but we were anxious to bring in a report and speed 
the consideration of the measure. 

Mr. REED. But you have not brought in a- report of an 
agreement. The matter that-is pending and is of the highest 
importance is still in abeyance. 

Mr. GORE. We were not able to agree on that amendment. 
I do not know how far I can go within parliamentary limits 
in describing what happened; but the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, I may say, was also chairman of the 
House conferees, and he had given assurance to the other body 
that he would bring that amendment back for a separate vote, 
so that it really was never in conference, as a matter of fact. 
As the House had asked for the conference and the Senate had 
granted the conference, of course the papers were in the hands 
of the Senate conferees and we had to pursue this course in order 
to return the papers to the House that they may have a vote 
upon the wheat amendment, ; 

Mr. REED. But we do not have to agree to this report as 
far as it is presented here in order that the House may take 
the action referred to. If we refuse to agree to this conference 
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report as far as it makes an agreement, is there any doubt in 
the world that the House can then proceed to take a separate 
vote? 

Mr. GORE. I assume this could be done, that the report be 
adopted as to the potato amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. ` The report must be adopted or rejected as 
a whole. 

Mr. GORE. I believe that is the rule of the Senate. Then 
under the rule of the Senate we shall have to act on the con- 
ference report as a whole. 

Mr. REED. The report does not come in here as a whole. 
It is a partial report. , 

Mr. GORE. ‘That is the only way it could be done. The 
chairman of the House conferees gave the House assurance 
that he would bring the wheat amendment back for a vote. 
I suppose for a hundred years he would not agree; I think he 
would have been content to have had the bill remain in con- 
ference until the dog days come. But the Senate conferees 
were not willing to do that. We had an apprehension, I should 
say, rather than a suspicion, that some people were perfectly 
willing to mark time, and under the circumstances we did not 
feel justified in doing that. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, if this re- 
port is adopted it goes to the House, and if the House recedes 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendment which is still 
in conference, that will pass the bill and the matter ends. If 
this report is rejected the bill goes back to conference for an 
entire agreement on all matters. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. SWANSON, I should like to say a few words in connec- 
tion with this potato-grading matter. I presume Virginia grows 
as many potatoes as does almost any other State in the Union. 
The grading has been carried on largely at the request of the 
growers. Their desire to have their potatoes officially graded 
grew out of the circumstances that in many instances when 
they have shipped their potatoes to the commission. merchants 
in the cities they had no proof as to whether their potatoes 
were really graded in the first grade, the second grade, or the 
third grade, and many of them were swindled. If an official 
grading is provided the growers would have assurance as to 
whether the potatoes which they send to market are correctly 

aded. 
eT have received numerous telegrams from Virginia potato 
growers who are anxious that the grading of potatoes shall not 
be entirely eliminated, because in that event they would be 
remitted to the condition in which they have been heretofore 
and would be completely at the mercy of the commission mer- 
chants, who sometimes notify the growers who ship them pota- 
toes that their potatoes were of the third grade or the fourth 
grade, and make their returns accordingly, when, as a matter 
of fact, the farmers should have received returns on a higher 
grading. When the potatoes are graded properly, of course, 
much better results are obtained, and there is greater satisfac- 
tion. Under a proper system of grading the growers can be paid 
for the potatoes according to their real grade. The same thing 
is true of cotton and of other commodities produced on the farm. 
The grading has largely been done at the request and for the 
benefit of the growers. Of course, very frequently the grading 
is unjustly done unless it is properly supervised ; and the results 
are severe on the growers. 

As I have stated, I have received a number of telegrams from 
Virginia, and I think my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Martin], has likewise received similar telegrams 
protesting against the elimination of grading. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Virginia a 
question. Does the Senator understand that there is any de- 
mand from the great potato-growing sections of the Northeast, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, that there should be any 
such classification as has been established? ~ 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not heard from any section except 
Virginia. In that State there are two counties, Accomac and 
Northampton, which are the largest growers of potatoes in the 
country; and I understand that they are opposed to the entire 
elimination of grading. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have received a telegram, 
and laid it before the conference committee; and I think the 
action taken by the conferees will meet with the approval of the 
potato growers of Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I also presented a telegram to the conferees, 
The trouble in this matter is that farmers send their potatoes to 
the market when they are graded, but they have been swindled 
by the returns being made on the basis that their potatoes were 
third grade when they were really of the second or first grade. 
Consequently they are desirous of having some means of ascer- 
taining when they ship their potatoes to market that they are to 
be paid according to the proper grades. 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, is this demand purely local? Does it come from Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia only? 

Mr. GORE. I think that the telegrams came in from other 
States. I have several on the subject, quite a number of them. 

Mr. PAGE. I have had no communication from New England 
on the subject, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. SWANSON. The potato growers of Virginia have not 
asked for a change of the law, as I understand it; all they ask 
is that the law remain as it is. 

Mr. REED. Is there any law? 

Mr. SWANSON. Whether there is a law or not I can not 
say, but there must be some authority for the grading which 
has been carried on. If there is no authority for it, why should 
we prohibit the farmers protecting themselves from having their 
potatoes, which they have raised and which really are first- 
grade potatoes, being graded improperly? The man who raises 
third-grade potatoes would like to sell them as first-grade pota- 
toes, of course, but the man who raises first-grade potatoes does 
not want returns to be made to him under the basis of third- 
grade potatoes, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, 
with the permission of the Senator in charge of this matter, the 
Senator from Virginia is discussing one question when the 
question before us is quite a different one. 

There is no one who will object to the farmers making ar- 
rangements for the grading of their potatoes; they can make 
that arrangement in any way they see fit, but that is not the 
question here. The question here is, whether certain men, 
being officials, or claiming to be officials, of the United States 
Government, can themselves set up the right to grade potatoes 
and then can prohibit the farmers from selling their potatoes 
unless the potatoes are sold in conformity with the rules and 
regulations set up by these unauthorized men, and whether the 
Senate will appropriate the money of the people of the United 
States to pay for those unauthorized and illegal acts? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just one moment and I will be through. If it 
is desired to have a Federal grading of potatoes, then let the 
law be brought in here, and let us discuss it, as we did the 
proposition to grade wheat. A very bad bill was brought in 
here of that kind, but it was defeated; and finally a law was 
worked out that is reasonably satisfactory. So, in this instance, 
there ought to be a bill brought in. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator has moved to 
adopt part of the conference report and send part of it back, 
which can not be done. 

Mr. GORE. That is not quite correct. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has to be accepted or rejected as a 
whole. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator making the suggestion to me or to 
the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OVERMAN. To the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Oh, no; I have moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Except as to one item. 

Mr. GORE. We did not agree on that; that was left open. 

Mr. MARTIN. That was not reported. 

Mr. GORE. That is still open, and we simply insist upon 
that amendment, so that if we agree to the points respecting 
which the conferees reached an agreement, then amendment 
No. 44 will go back to the House. 

Further, in connection with what the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] has said, I would remind him that the food-control 
act was “fearfully and wonderfully made,“ and if the Food 
Administration should find power in some obscure clause to 
grade potatoes it would not be at all astounding to me. There 
is a section in that bill which gives the Food Controller or the 
President the power to buy wheat, flour, meal, beans, and pota- 
toes. How extensive or plenary this power may be, I am un- 
able to say; but that is probably the source of this power, if 
it has any foundation in legislation whatever. 

I hope the Senate will not send this conference report back 
to conference, because I think it a matter of the highest and 
most urgent importance that the wheat amendment be facili- 
tated to a vote in the other House. The farmers of the country 
have a right to know what the fate of that amendment is to be. 
Perhaps the seeding of millions of acres of spring wheat may 
depend upon the passage of that measure; its rejection may 
have a contrary effect; but, at any rate, certainty and a final 
decision are due to the farmers of the country, and I hope that 
delay will not be insisted upon. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not think it is of much 
consequence to discuss the potato provision of the bill now, 
inasmuch as the conferees have agreed to eliminate it from the 
bill, and I would not have mentioned it had it not been brought 
up by other Senators. I desire to say now, however, that the 
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farmers of Michigan, so far as they have spoken, either indi- 
vidually or as organizations, have protested very strongly 
against the scheme of potato grading which has been put in 
force by the Food Administration. 

I do not think the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
states the case quite correctly when he says that the purpose is 
to protect the farmers against the necessity of selling in the mar- 
ket a first-grade article as third grade. The rule practically pro- 
vided for two grades, although there is a third grade, which 
includes potatoes which pass through a screen an inch and a 
half, I believe, in diameter; but the provision that has been 
put in force does not guarantee quality in any respect. A large- 
sized potato may be the most inedible potato on the market, 
whereas the average-sized potato, the small potato, in many 
instances is the most edible. Everybody knows that; there is 
not a housewife in the land who does not know it. Large pota- 
toes are frequently hollow and not fit to eat at all. 

The farmers of Michigan may be mistaken, but they—and I 
think their potato industry is quite as great as that of Virginia— 
are opposed to it. Mr. Miller, of the Food Administration, tells 
me that they do not know what they are talking about. He has 
been in to see me two or three times. He has also been up to 
Michigan where he had a talk with the farmers, and had consid- 
erable trouble, I am informed, at a public meeting held at Lan- 
sing on this very subject. When I asked Mr. Miller why he 
put this rule in force now he said because there was an oppor- 
tunity to do so. I asked him if he thought it was going to 
increase the food preduction or improve its edible quality, and 
he said no; that was not the object. but it was to put in force a 
rule that would be controlling in the market in the future and 
would in the end be beneficial to all parties concerned. I tried 
te impress upon him that it was unwise at this time, in a period 
of war, to impose a rule or a provision that was not going to 
increase the amount of food or its quality but which aroused 
opposition in the farmer. 

This amendment was put in the bill on the floor by my col- 
league [Mr. Smirx of Michigan], who is absent. I felt that asa 
war measure it was very well, indeed, to eliminate this potato- 
grading provision, and I still think so. I think it would have 
been better for the production of food in the United States if 
the department could have left this out, inasmuch as no one 
will contend that it is an encouragement to the production of 
potatoes in any part ef the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate further insist upon its 
amendment No. 44, still in disagreement. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until vhost col 
Saturday, April 13, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 12, 1918. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Asst. Surg. Charles V. Aikin to be passed assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, to rank as such from March 4, 1918. 

Asst. Surg. Frank M. Faget to be passed assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, to rank as such from March 6, 1918. 

Asst. Surg. John H. Linson to be passed assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, to rank as such from March 5, 1918. 

Asst. Surg. Knox E. Miller to be passed assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, to rank as such from March 3, 1918. 

Asst. Surg. Alvin R. Sweeney to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from March 7, 1918. 

Asst. Surg. Clifford E. Waller to be passed assistant surgeon 
ae the Public Health Service, to rank as such from March 4, 
1918. 

Asst. Surg. Newton E. Wayson to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from March 6, 
1918. 

Asst. Surg. Joseph G. Wilson to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from March 3, 
1918. 


~ APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
First Lieut. Frederick Pelham Sutherland, Medical Reserve 
Corps, to be first lieutenant in the Medical Corps with rank from 
April 4, 1918. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN. 
Chaplain Joseph L. Hunter, Coast Artillery Corps, to be chap- 
lain with the rank of major from April 5, 1918. 
‘TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from March 7, 1918. 
Sees Theodore H. Koch, Coast Artillery Corps (Ammunition 
n 
Maj. James L. Long, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from March 10, 1918. 
Maj. Frederick L. Dengler, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be lientenant colonel with rank from March 18, 1918. 
Maj. Richard H. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from December 22, 1917. 
Second Lieut. William W. Dinsmore, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from December 23, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Duffy, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from December 24, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Ellsworth Young, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from December 25, 1917. 
Second Lieut. John W. Fuchs, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from December 26, 1917. 


Second Lieut. Thomas R. Bartlett, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Second Lieut. Dudley F. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps. 


INFANTRY. 
To be major with rank from August 5, 1917. 

Capt. Charles W. Harris, additional officer. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 

INFANTRY. 
To be first lieutenant with rank from September 24, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Tully C. Garner, 
PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Second Lieut. Ernesto F. Colon to be first lieutenant with 
rank from February 21, 1918. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS AS SECOND LIEUTENANTS IN THE 
ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Edward Italy Watson, jr., Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Ewart Gladstone Graham, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Gerage D. Curtis, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut. Jesse Ralston Lippincott, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Second Lieut. Gaylord Benton Angus, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Second Lieut. William Herman Goodrich, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 
Second Lieut. William Harry Bauman, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
First Lieut. Henry Myron Smith, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edwin Joseph Dowd, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harry Morris Krohn, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Clem Oliver Gunn, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Moore Wyutt, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Louis Albert Williford, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Percy Stuart Lowe, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Maury Leo Webster, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Claud Thomas Gunn, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

«Second Lieut. Wayne Allen Harrod, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Second Lieut. Lewis Franklin Moore, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Second Lieut. George Washington Phillips, Officers’ Reserve 

Corps. 

pected Lieut. Leon Aurile White, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Edward Dreiss, Jr., Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Winslow Burhans Van Devanter, Officers’ Re- 

serve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Harold Young Keeler, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Foster Chichester Harlow, Officers’ Reserve 

Co 

faoa md Lieut. Edward Nolan Delahunt, Officers’ Reserve 

Co 

Second Lieut. George Minot Cavis, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Second Lieut, Phillips Wainwright Loomis, Officers’ Reserve 


Second Lieut. Ephraim Preston Jolls. Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. John William Callahan, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
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Second Lieut; Willis Doyle Kimmel, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
8 Lieut. Blackstone Drummond Ayres, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. f f 
Par on Lieut. Robert Augustus Chambers, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Alan Fuller Cameron, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Howard Milton Cool, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Charles Harold Cuppett, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Second Lieut. Walter Lee McCormick, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Norton Swasey Crocker, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Second Lieut. Robert Martin Chase, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
eas Lieut. Lyman Clement Rafferty, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 
Second Lieut. Arnold Dante Amoroso, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
5 Lieut. Harold Francis O'Donnell, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Deecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 12, 1918. 


Governor oF ALASKA, 
Thomas Riggs, jr., of Alaska, to be governor of Alaska, vice 
John F. A. Strong, term expired and resigned. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 
John Clark Knox to be United States district judge, southern 
district of New York. / 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


wo Winczewski to be register of the land office at Duluth, 
inn. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, April 12, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 3 

O Lord, our God, in whom we put our trust, in obedience to 
a natural impulse, a strong and fervent desire, and in imitation 
of the world's great Exemplar, who never entered upon a duty, 
great or small, without seeking Thee, we come praying for the 
outpouring of Thy spirit, that we may resist evil and be strong 
to pursue the right as it is given us to see the right. Hear us 
when we pray out of the fervency of the soul, for our soldiers 
and their associates, the allied forces, who are engaged in the 
world’s greatest conflict, that they may stand firm and beat 
back the forces who are intent in their object to destroy all the 
civilization of the past. Especially do we pray for the wounded, 
that they may be cared for in the awful suffering through which 
they are passing, by warm and sympathetic hearts, deft fingers 
to bind up the wounds, and all the skill that has been revealed 
through the ages. Comfort, we beseech Thee, the sorrowing 
whose loved ones are suffering the fortunes of war, and we will 
praise Thee, through Him who taught us the glory of self- 
sacrifice. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under the rules this is pension 
day. The chairman of the committee, Gen. SHERWOOD, does not 
want to Interfere with the pending bill. Therefore, at his sugges- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that the pension bill—there is 
only one—in order on the calendar to-day be taken up at 5.30 
o'clock this evening, unless the pending bill is completed before 
that time, in which case that it be taken up on completion of the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the pension bill be in order when the pending 
bill is finished, provided the pending bill is finished by 5.30 
o'clock p. m., and if it is not finished by that tire that it be 
taken up in any event. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that request 
should be granted in that form. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought the House would want to adjourn 
at 5.30 o'clock anyway, and in that way it would not interfere 
with anything else. If the gentleman in charge of the bill pre- 
fers it, I shall ask to change the request to have the pension bill 
taken up at the completion of this bill, whenever that may 
happen. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman modifies his request to have 
the pension bill considered whenever this pending bill is com- 
pleted. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand that the request applies to to-day only? 


Mr. RUSSELL. No; it applies to any time. 

Mr. GARNER. I understood the gentleman from North Caro- 
linn [Mr. Kircuin]. to say that he hoped that the river and 
harbor appropriation bill might be finished to-morrow. I do 
not want to object to the pension bill being taken up, but it can 
be taken up at the end of the day and concluded in less than 20 
minutes’ time. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask that it be 
taken up to-day after this bill is finished. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if we agree to take up this bill it might just as well be taken 
up now as at the end of the day. 

Mr. GARNER. Let us proceed with the pending bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There is only one pension bill on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think we ought to agree to take it up 
at the end of the day. : 

Mr. RUSSELL. We are willing to take it up whenever this 
bill is completed, but some seem to object to that. 

Mr. GILLETT. It seems to me that is a most reasonable 
request. Why not agree that it shall be taken up after this 
bill is finished? 

Mr. GARNER. Immediately after this bill is finished. 

Mr. GILLETT. Whenever the bill is finished, it shall be in 
order, not taken up. Then it may be taken up to-morrow. - What 
is the objection to its being taken up to-morrow? z 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman that as soon 
we get through with the pending bill we can finish the pension 
bill in 20 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, would it not be better to defer 
the request until we know more about how much time it will 
take to finish this bill? 

Mr KITCHIN, I suggest that to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 3 

Mr. RUSSELL, Very well, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the re- 
quest for the present. : 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri withdraws 
the request. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Carter of Massachusetts for one week, on account of illness. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Mr. Speaker, I ask indefinite 
leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. VorsTrap, on account of 
serious illness in his family. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks indefi- 
nite leave of absence for his colleague, Mr. VotsTeap, on account 
of illness in his family. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9901, An act to give indemnity for damages caused by 
American forces abroad; and 

H. R. 9504. An act to amend section 4067 of the Revised Stat- 
utes by extending its scope to include women. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 3980. An act to prevent interference with the use of homing 
pigeons by the United States, to provide a penalty for such inter- 
ference, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an address 
delivered by the Hawaiian Delegate [Mr. KALANIANAOLE] on 
war-time prohibition in the Hawaiian Islands, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for*two minutes on a matter connected with the third 
liberty loan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, we are now about to enter upon 
the further discussion of one of the most important bills in con- 
nection with the present emergency. It seems to me there should 
be a larger attendance here to hear the argument, and I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp 19 references of Dr. Dublin, the famous lecturer, 
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on the alarming decline of the birth rate. It is only about a 
fourth of a column of the Recorp, and I would like to get it in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing certain 
data about the decline of the birth rate. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] . The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw the point I 
made on the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

LIABILITY TO MILITARY SERVICE OF CERTAIN REGISTERED PERSONS 
(8. J. RES. 123). 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 12 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. NICHOLLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Curolina. Mr, Speaker and gentle- 
men of the House, it is needless for me to say since I have 
taken the positions which I have taken on the floor of the 
House, that I am first. last, and all the time behind this adminis- 
tration for the successful prosecution of this war. It hurts me 
when bills come before the Military Affairs Committee, of which 
I have the honor to be a member, which I must conscientiously 
oppose. When I say oppose, I do not mean to disagree with 
them in toto. That is not the question, but I do believe that men 
who are serving here have but one end in view, and that is the 
welfare of the country which we all love so well, and when I 
say that I mean the men on both sides of this House, because I 
want to say the Republicans have been as loyal to this adminis- 
‘tration in this war as the Democrats have been. [Appluuse.] 
We are all here seeking to win this war, and to win it as 
quickly as possible, but I want to recall briefly a little of the 
history of the events which have been enacted since you and I 
have been in Congress. The War Department is not infallible. 
Even our great President is not infallible; the Committee on 
Military Affairs of this House is not infallible; nor is the House 
infallible, but when the mistakes are being made it is the duty 
of every man representing the people of this country to try to 
remedy those mistukes. When the Hay bill came up in 1916 
some of us were criticized for insisting upon the National Guard 
being considered as the nucleus of the new Army. The War 
College, the General Staff, the men that the President depends 
upon to give him information, because he has not the time to give 
his own personal attention to every matter that comes up. op- 
posed the Committee on Military Affairs on that proposition, and 
when war was declared where would our country have been 
had there been no National Guard to form a nucleus of the 
Army? They were wrong. They now admit they were wrong. 
When the draft bill came before the House members of my com- 
mittee, including myself, theught that the proper way to raise 
this Army was by the volunteer system. We fought it out on 
the floor of the House. and after losing the volunteer proposition 
we voted for the draft method, because it was the only way left 
to raise the Army, which was absolutely needed. At that time a 
majority of the committee opposed the draft bill; the War Col- 
lege and the General Staff said the bill was absolutely correct, 
and the papers said that some of the men who opposed it were 
guilty of treason to their country. 

Now, what is the situation to-day? They have introduced 
this bill in which they virtually say: “ We admit you were right 
and we were wrong. The former bill is absolutely incorrect, 
and we propose to introduce a bill now which virtually nullifies 
everything in the first bill, which we then said was right.” 
Now, my friends, that is the situation. I merely cite these in- 
stances to show you they were wrong then, and if wrong then 
they are liable to be wrong now; and I rise to give you our 
reasons for signing the minority report and supporting the 
amendment which the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] will introduce. 

Now, what is the difference in the two bills? Let me say 
there is one county in my district, Union County. which did not 
have to furnish a single man under the first draft, because they 
had more men who volunteered to fight for it than the draft 
called for. At that time they said to Union County. We will 
give you credit for the men you furnished.” Now, the Federal 
Government goes back to Union County, S. C., and says, “ We 
did not promise you that.” 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? e 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman say that Union County 
is the only county in the United States furnishing a full quota 
of volunteers? 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. In the first draft. 

Mr. KEARNS. The only one in the United States? 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. That is my information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have one in my district. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The same thing is true of 
Oregon. 
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Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I congratulate you gen- 
tlemen, but that is not my information. : 

Mr. RUSSELL. And Howard County, Mo. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the whole Stute of Illinois besides. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I wish 1 could believe 
all of your statements, but that is not what the record shows. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman require 
proof because his information was correct? 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Caroliun. Nu; I do not need any 
proof. I get mine from the Judge Advocate General's oflice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wisconsin has been many times maligned, 
and it has five counties ' 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I can not oppose Wiscon- 
sin, because I married there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolinn. To go on: There is no 
doubt whatever of there having been made an agreement between 
the people of the United States and their legislutive bodies that 
the patriotic volunteers should be treated at least as well as the 
draft men. But we will not keep that promise. The patriotic 
counties reasonably thought that there would be a premium on 
patriotism. This bill does not give them even the advantages 
which those communities have whose men had to be forced into 
the service of their country. There is no doubt that there was 
an implied, if not an expressed. agreement thut the patriotic 
communities would be given at feast us much credit for the vol- 
unteers as for the men taken under the draft act. Are you 
going to violate that agreement? I do not believe you will. Let 
me give you another proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I have but 12 minutes. I 
would like to, but I want to get through with my speech. 

Now, gentlemen, here is what this bill proposes to do: Under 
the old law each State was required to furnish its quota accord- 
ing to population. I am frank to tell you that I do not think 
in the States where they have a large alien population they 
should be required to furnish in proportion to the population, 
So far as that is concerned, I agree with this bill, because a man 
who is not entitled to fight, who does not want to fight. a man 
who can not be made to fight. should not be counted as material 
from which to make up the Army. 

I do say this to you, however, that if the bill carried out that 
proposition, and that alone, I would not be opposing it. But 
here is what this present bill does: It says to the War Depart- 
ment, to the General Staff. not to the President.“ You cun go 
to Iowa, the State of my friend HULL over there, and you can 
draw 5,000 men from lowa, and you can go to Connecticut,” 
without meaning any reflection on her loyalty, “and not take 
a single man.“ 

Now, the proposition I stand for is this: If it is an honor 
to fight for this country—and it is—then that honor should be 
equally distributed among the States of this Union. If it is 
a duty to fight for this country, that duty should be equally dis- 
tributed among the States of this Union. If it is a burden to 
fight for this country, that burden should be equally distributed 
among the States of this Union. I ask no favors. You ean 
look up the record of my State and you will find that it is fur- 
nishing every man called for without question. I am perfectly 
willing for them to have the honor of fighting for this country, 
but I am perfectly willing also for the other States to share in 
that honor. 

That is the position of the minority of this committee. It is 
not our desire to do anything to retard the prosecution of this 
war; on the contrary, it is our desire to do everything to back 
up this administration and to win this war. But when we take 
from those States who did not furnish their quota the honor of 
doing their share to win the war we are doing them a greut 
injustice. As I stated before, those are the points that caused 
me to sign this minority report. 1 do not believe—and this is 
only my private opinion—that the President of the United States 
has time personally to prepare or to digest the details of every 
bill that is presented by the War Department, but that some 
of them are prepared by the War College and the General Staff. 
These oflicers may know more of the conditions of our country 
than the Members of this Congress, but the Constitution and the 
laws do not so regard it. Gentlemen, this Congress is a coordi- 
nate branch of the Government and it has its constitutional du- 
ties to perform. It is the duty of the General Staff to organize 
and perfect the Army provided for it by Congress and to cen- 
trol its operation. It is the duty of Congress—your duty and 
mine—to provide the men who are to be welded into this Army 
and the means to equip and support it. We have our clear duties 
to the country to perform. It is for us to provide fhe men and 
the means to win this war in the best way that we can do so. 
We should get from the War College and the General Staff all 
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the information which we need and they possess for the working 
out of the hest plans for raising the men and the money to win 
the war. This is your duty and mine and we can not delegate 
It to the War College or'to the War Department. To do so might 


relieve us from une labor und some responsibility, but it would | 


be a clear neglect of our duties as legislutors for our country 
imposed upon us by the Constitution nad dur oaths of office. We 
might escupe some labors and some responsibility, but in doing 
so we ourselves would be sluckers. 

I do net propese, however, to give a few officers in Washing- 
ton the right to take chargé of all the civic population of the 
United States and decide whom they will call into action regurd- 
less of their rights or of the justice to the several localities 
which are to furnish the men to do the fighting. 

I will not vote for a bill giving to them that power. I am not 
affected by what anybody else thinks. J am giving von my own 
views. I will tell you what they want to do. In this bill they 
fix it so thet every man who is drawn inte the service of his 
country—with a sister bill that will be introduced with it— 
shall be placed In class 1. What will be the result of that? You 
and I refuse to vote to make the 19-yeur-old boys- of this country 
who could not vote do our fighting. ‘There are still some people 
in the War Department who continue te want the kids to do 
the fighting for the men. They hope then, and they hope now. 
to fill these classes with the 2l-venr-old boys and let vou und 
me and other men who are talking war, preaching war, declar- 
ing war, get out and sit back and say let the boys do the fighting. 
These boys cnn not vote, becuse vou are taking them over 
there; but they must fight, becuuse their fathers and their 
brothers and their uneles said to them.“ You boys do the fight- 
ing and we will do the talking.“ That is the situation in a nut- 
shell. 

Gentlemen, I have talked to you longer than I intended to; 
but, us J stated at first, I do mot like to take u position which is 
seemingly against the views of the War Department without 
giving my clear reasons for my position 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South Caro- 
linn has expired, 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask a few 
minutes more. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield one more 
minute to the gentleman. F 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I hate to take a position 
seemingly against the administration; but we are as much a 
part of this udministration as the War College or the President. 
We have our duties te perform as they have theirs. We are 
as loyal to the Government and to the welfare of fhe country as 
they are, and I concede it to be the duty of every Member of this 
House to weigh these questions fearlessly. clearly, and con- 
scientiously. and to advocate what he believes to be for the wel- 
fare of the country we love so well. Then, when we have gotten 
together on the best plans for muking safe American freedom. 
Americun demecracy, and the democracy of the world, let us 
push those plans to perfection with all the vigor and energy 
We possess, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How much time have I left, and 
how much time has the gentleman from Kentucky? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska has 28 min- 
utes and the gentlemun from Kentucky | Mr. Freips] 31 minutes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky to use some time now. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will say to the gentleman that we shall 
have only oue more speech. 

The SPEAKER. Tf nobody wants to make a speech, the 
Chair will put the question. 

Mr. SHALLENBIERGER. I yield 15 minntes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. j : 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Spenker, this is a bill to change the 
method of apportioning the draft quotas. Before it is passed 
we have n right to inquire as to how the present luw was ad- 
ministered. The selective-draft act provides that the draft 
quotas shall be apportioned according to“ the population.” Con- 
gress undoubtedly intended that the population as determined 
by the census of 1910 should be the basis. But the law did not 
clearly state the intent of Congress, and that vagueness enabled 
the Provost Marshal General to interpret the act to mean that 
estimates of population could be used instend of the actual 
enumeration made in 1910. It is these estimates of population 
that have been the cause of all the complaint which we have 
heurd the country over. In view of what happened in that case 
we can not now afford to assume the risk involved in the adop- 
tion of legislation, at the request of thut bureau chief, affecting 
the sume important subject. 

I propose to demonstrate to the House that in the apportion- 
ment among the several States of the quotas for the first draft 
the Provost Marshal General took advantage of the lack of direct 
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instructions from Congress, and by construing and interpreting 
the law in a manner that was never intended, did such a grave 
injustice to many States and communities that, on his own con- 
fession, he is now compelled to usk for remedial legislation. 

The facts are that the Provost Marshal General, without au- 
ithority of law, arbitrarily apportioned the State quotas for the 


first draft of 687,000 men by a method that was most unfair te 
ithe people of my own and a number of other Stutes. I promptly 


protested against this illegal apportionment, but without ‘avail. 
J pointed out that section 2 of the draft act of May 18. 1917, 
provides thut“ the population“ shall be the basis for determining 


‘the Stute quotas, and submitted an argument which, to my mind, 


was conclusive that the population could be determined in no 
other way than by actually enumerating the Whole number of 
persons ip each State. 

The only method provided for ascertaining the total number 


of inhabitants is by taking a census, and I therefore insisted 


that the census figures for 1910 must be used to fix the draft 
quotas. - 

Instead of abiding by the last census, the Provost Marshal 
General directed the Bureau of the Census to preimre an esti- 
mate of the population. The Census Office did this by first 


estimating that the total population of the United States had 


increased in the same ratio from 1910 to 1917 as had actually 
occurred from 1900 to 1910. The adoption of this hypothesis 
enabled the estimaters te guess that the total population of the 
vontinental United States was 103.633.300. It was known that 
9.659.382 men between the ages of 21 and 31 had registered. 
The proportion which the registrants represented to the esti- 
mated population was 9.32 per cent. The number of registrants 
in each State was then divided by 9.32 and multiplied by 100, 
which gave the estimated population of the State. 

I need not stop to argue that the assumption as to the total 
population was a mere approximation, which no one can say 
is anywhere near right. and which is certainly in error when 


this estimate is divided among the States. To multiply this 


error by assuming that each registered man represented about 
10 other inhabitants in the State where he happened te be but 
made the injustice more acute. Yet the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral insisted that this obviously unfair scheme be followed. In- 
stead of gaining anything by wandering off after these false 
estimates he has led himself into such a merass of difficulty 
that he now appeals to Congress for a new law that will bring 
him back to solid ground. 

The Provost Marshal General now denies all responsibility for 
the use of these estimates of population. He would have the 
country believe that the Census Bureau is entirely to blame, but 
I have conclusive proof that such is not the fact. I hold in my 
hand a copy of a memorandum that I obtained from the Census 
Office last August. The original of this memorandum was for- 
warded to the Provost Marshal General in May, 1917, shortly 
after the passage of the selective draft act. In it he is warned 
that the law required him to apportion the draft quotas accord- 
‘ing to the census of 1910, and the evil effects ef attempting to 
use estimates of population are clearly forecasted. Let me read 
from this document, which was prepared, after careful considera- 
tion, by the officials of the Census Bureau for the information 
and guidance of the Provost Marshal General: 

Memorandum re busls to be * in apportioning State quotas of 
ra 


Section 2 of the act of May 18, 1917, provides that— 

“ Quotas for the several States, Territories. and the District of Colum- 
bia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion to the 

upulation thereof, and credit shall be given to any State, Territory, 

istrict, or subdivision thereof, for the number of men who were 2 
the military service of the United States as members of the National 
Guard on April 1. 1917. or who have since sald date entered the mili- 
tary service of the United States from any such Stete, Territory. Dis- 
trict. or subdivision either as members of the Regular Army or the 
National Guard.“ 

As this provision is. interpreted by the Census Bureau; it requires that 
the quotas shall be based on the population as ascertained at the last 
Federal census, namely, that taken in 1910. It it had been the intention 
to bave the upportionment based on estimates of the present population, 
it is reasonable 8 that the act would have so stated. This 
view is strengthened by the following citation from the second para- 
graph of section 4: 

“ The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to create and 
establixh throughout the several States and subilivisions thereof and in 
the Territories and the District of Columbia local boards, and where, in 
his discretion. practicable and desirable, there shall be created and 
established one such local board in each county or similar subdivision in 
each State, and one for approximately each 30,000 uf R tn each 
city of 30,000 poputation or over, according to the last census taken or 
estimates furnished by the Bureau of Census of the Department of Com- 
merce.” s 

Sinee in this instance estimates were 3 mentioned by the 
act, It is logical to nssume that they would have been specifically men- 


tioned in tne provision for the apportionment of the draft if Congress 
had intended that the State quotas should be based 
population 

urthermore, the : urcau of Census is opposed to the use of estimates 
of population as a basis for the apportionment of the draft, for the rea- 
son that, as only 10 States have taken censuses of their population 
since 1910, estimates for the greater part of the country would neces- 


> 


on estimates of 
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sarily be based either (a) on the census of 1910 and the growth during 
the period between 1900 and 1910, or (b) on the tion, Hither 
basis is far from satisfactory. It is a well-known fact, substantiated by 
the registration returns themseives, that the increase in population of 
certain States since 1910 has not been nearly so rapid as the increase 
between 1900 and 1910 In fact, for certain States the returns indi- 
cate a decided decrease since 1910, although the decrease in total 
population probably has not been relatively so great as the decrease in 
the number of maies 21 to 30 years of age, inclusive. 

(Estimates based on the registration returns would also be far from 
accurate, for the reason that, because of the abnormal shiftings of popu- 
lation which have taken place among certain parts of the country during 
recent years, and particularly since the outbreak of the war, gave so 
great an impetus to the manufacture of munitions and other commodi- 
ties needed by the belligerents, the proportions which the males 21 to 
30 years of age, inclusive, represent of the total ponulations of the 
various States are far from being the same as in 1910.) Some idea of 
the margin of error may be gained from the facts that the proportion 

of males 21 to 30 years of age, inclusive, in the total population of 
cities having 30,000 inhabitants or more in 1910 varied from 7.1 per 
cent in Newton, Mass, to 18.4 per cent in Flint, Mich.; and that for 
those portions of the several States which lay outside such citles the 
cor nding proportions varied from 7.8 per cent in Tennessee and 
Virginia to 19.2 per cent in Wyoming. If the proportion for each State, 
county, and city were assumed to be the same as in 1910, estimates o 
total population, based on the registration, would therefore be wide of 
the m in many cases. « A 
It is obvious, therefore, that an apportionment of the draft made 
directly from the registration itself would be much more equitable than 
one made from estimates of total population based either on the regis- 
tration or on the census of 1910 and the growth between 1900 and 1910. 
To recapitulate: The Census Bureau maintains that, under the law, 
the apportionment of the draft must be made on the basis of the total 
population as ascertained at the Federal census of 1910. It lds, how- 
ever, that if the necessary change in the law could be secured it would 
be far more equitable to apportion the draft on the basis of the regis- 
tration itself. 


The last suggestion made by the Census Bureau to the effect 
that if the law could be changed it would be best to base the 


apportionment of the draft on the registration itself embodies 
the substance of the amendment to be offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

When the officials of the Census Bureau presented this memo- 
randum, what did the Provost Marshal General do? One would 
have expected him to follow the advice of the highest authority 
in the Government on such a vital matter, but he did nothing of 
the kind. In response to the positive stand taken by the Census 
Office, Gen. Crowder, in effect, replied that he would interpret 
the law as he saw fit. He boldly assumed all responsibility for 
the method of determining the draft quotas upon estimates of 
population. The officials of the Census Bureau, actuated by the 
most patriotic motives, yielded their better judgment and obeyed 
his orders. From that time on they merely acted in a minis- 
terial capacity and supplied his office with estimates and data 
for the purpose of apportioning the draft. 

During the conferences between the Provost Marshal General 
and the officials of the Census Bureau a table was prepared at 
his request which showed the gross quota for each State based. 
first, upon the decennial census of 1910; second, upon official 
estimates of population of July 1, 1917; and third, estimates of 
population based upon the draft registration. The Census 
Bureau submitted three methods of apportioning the quotas, 
stating that, in its opinion, the first, based upon an actual 
enumeration, was in accordance with the selective-draft act and 
was the only one that could be lawfully used. It is beyond dis- 
pute that Gen. Crowder ordered the apportionment of the draft 
to be upon the third method and that he alone is responsible 
for its use. For the information of the House I shall print a 
copy of this table as a part of my remarks: 


Statement showing the 1338 of the United States by States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and the proportion tht! exch State ant Territory is of the lott! populi- 
tion, t ig A gross K sped each State and Territory would furnish on a draft of 1. 152,985 men, in pursuance of the selective - draft act, according to la) ecennial — x 
1910, (b) official estimates of population July 1, 1917, and (e) estimates of population July 1, 1917, based on registration, 


Decennial census, 1910. 


Official estimates of ulation July | Estimates of lat ion July 1, 1917, 
1, ine á based c ater ‘ion. 


on registration. 
Ares. 
Propor- Gross Propor- Gross Propor- Gros: 
Population. . Population. | “tion quota, | Population. | “tion, quota 


105, 363, 053 | 1.09099) 1,152, 98) 
eee | ava suas Oct 3 


1,943,533 | 018777 21,39) 

) 1003334 4,473 

015133 17, 452 

-033275 31/997 

87) [003497 9,797 

13,763 01032) 18,817 

2) 493 -002223 258) 

4.090 003232 3793 

9, 293 008785 10,12) 

32,227 -02359 27,2)) 

4.022 654192 4,533 

99,643 -068599 79,01 

33) 36) -025994 23,974 

27, 479 x 25,435 

20, 883 -015434 17,795 

-019213 22,152 

016020 18,481 

-093137 7,075 

-012233 14,13) 

-0373 100 

038103 43,935 

1022533 23,021 

2014219 16, 42) 

039753 35,451 

00943 10, 423 

012053 13/9)) 

091215 1,435 

003333 47411 

BR 35,623 

2003314 3,833 

10313) 127742) 

02037) 23,43) 

09371) 7, 73? 

057831 66, 471 

017237 19,911 

003107 77337 

055 08523 €3) 277 
: 005711 8,27 
3 013137 15,14? 
E 2005945 6,831 
20234: 019213 22,153 
; 041732 48,113 
> -001233 4,943 
: -092313 3,213 
5 018321 21,351 
: 011074 12,783 
7 1012878 14, 843 
: 024157 28, 199 
z -002327 2,683 
-0093 -003313 710 
1092033 -002933 1002034 2,403 
1011977 011715 13,507 1, Zl, 885] 011851 13.483 
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The estimates of population issued by the Bureau of the Census 
as of July 1. 1917, contains a preface which clearly shows that 
the mathematical calculations made at the request of the Pro- 
vost Marshal General were net deemed to be of any value ex- 
cept us u basis for apportioning the draft quotas, and that these 
figures were not represented to be an accurate enumeration of 
the population. The preface says: 


These estimates have been made by the Bureau of the Census, at the 
request of the Proruat Marshal Generat of the War Department, solely 
for use as a bams for the apportionment uf the „ draft. The 
method copiers? day be described briefly as fellows: 

The total registration as shown by the preliminar. 
9,659,382, was divided by the total population of continental United 
States exelusive of Alaska, as heretofore estimated by the Census 
Bureau. 103.635.300, in order to obtain the proportion which the regis- 
trunts represented of the total population. The resulting figure, 9.32 
es cent. was assumed to represent the proportion which the registrants 
n each geographical unit represented of the total population thereof, 
Since the Stete cotals as shown by the corrected returns received by 
mail, varied more or .ess from those given in the preliminary telegraphic 
returns, both the total stration for the United States ond the total 
Populate estimated herein differ slightly from the figures above given. 
he assumption that the proporticn which the registrants in any 
county or city represent of its total population is the same throughout 
the United States may not be true, but (be only way to ascertain the true 
proportion for each geographical unit would be to make an actual 
enumeration of its population, The proportion In 1910 varied consider- 
ably in different parts of the country, being greater, as a rule, in the 
newer than in the older sections. and geater in cities than in rural 
localities. Because of the abnormal shiftings of population which have 
taken place among certain parts of the country iv recent years, and 
particularly since the outbreak cf the war gave so great an impetus to 
the manufacture of munitions and other commodities needed by the bel- 
ligerents, the proportions which men 21 to.30 years of age, inclusive, 
represent of the total population of many localities have changed greatly 
since 1910. For this reason the assumption that the proportions exist- 
ing in 1979 still prevail would result 
some locatities 

Since therefore. It was Impossible fn any event to estimate precisely 
the population of cities counties, and States on the basis of the regis- 
tration. the simplest and speediest method—that based on the assump- 
tion that the proportion which the registrants reprexcnt of the total 
population le the some throughout the country—was aiopted. ene 
reason for the employment o: tbis method was that the Census Bureau 
bad ony r very shert time in which to prepare the estimates; but 
another and still mere cogent, reason was that in this manner there 
was obtained the fairest possible basis for the apnortionment of the 
draft, since the toraities whose population estimates may be exag- 
gerated sre those fn which there is an excess of men 21 to years of 
age, inclusive, while the ones whose | Bed arma is understated are those 
in whieh the | proportion of men of these ages is smaller than the 


averaxe, 
UHawall. and Porto Riro, in which the 


telegraphic returns, 


n very inaccurate estimates for 


The est.mates fur Alaska. 
registration has not yet taken place, were made in the same manner 
in whicb the official estimates of population have heen made by the 
Censux Bureau heretofore, namely. on the assumption that the annual 
numeries, increase in each geographical anit since 1910 hax been the 
same ax th- average numerical increase between 1900 and 1910. 

When the draft quotas based upon these estimutes were an- 
nounced a storm of protest immediately arose in a number of 
the States. The Provost Marshal General himself describes 
what happened in these words: 

Now. this disproportionate taking of citizens engaged our attention 
during the first draft, and of Members of Congress who represented 
districts that had in them cen d centers of foreign population. 


They saw how unequasiy the was operating in respect to their 


ties 

Later in the hearings he said: 

Do not get the idea that this matter was not often talked about. be- 
caure there were protests against the estimates from more than a 
dozen States. and the matter was the subject of a great deal of corre- 
spondence and some editorial comment. 

With the advent of this criticism did this valiant lawyer 
warrior, who was so prompt to assume all responsibility. braveiy 
meet the issue and defend what he hud done? Sad to relate, the 
record shows that, like a true bureauerat, he immediately 
“nassed the buck.” The first evidence of evasion thut 1 have 
in writing is contained in a letter addressed to me on September 
5. 1917, from the War Department, in which this language occurs. 
This letter was prepared in the Judge Advocate General's. office, 
with Gen. Crowder's approval, aud is in repiy to a letter of mine 
protesting against the use of estimates in apportioning the draft 
quotas. This letter states: 

The estimates of population are the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census of the Department of Commerce, with which the War Depart- 
ment has nothing whatever to do. 

That statement is not true. I have shown you that the Census 
Bureau submitted a memorundum to the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral advising against the use of these very estimates, and yet 
this letter sets forth that the War Department had nothing what- 
ever to do with their adoption. 

In the hearing before the Committee on Military Affairs this 
question was asked by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHAL- 
LENBERGER] at my request. I read from puge 28 of the hearings 
of February 4, 1918: 


Mr. SAALLENBERGER. I have been asked this question. I am told that 


States particularly Arizona, claim that your allotment against 
those States is much in excess of what it should be. © The 


census fig have enormously increased the population of the 
that certain Western States have large populations of single men; 
you ha vo ostimated the population too large, and therefore 
asked for an unfair number of men from those States. * * 

Gen, Cuowoxn. Your statement is correct, except that I do not think 
I am responsibie 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I mean the Census Bureau. 

Gen, CROWDER. The census people did pre over the 1910 census 
to 1917. under rules of thelr own formulation, and they did produce 
the result that you speak of. and as a necessary consequence the quotas 
of certain centers have been too large. That has been the result very 
largely of an effort upon the part of the Census Bureau te establish a 
percentage relaticn between total population and total registration. 


Thus, early in the hearings, the Provost Marshal General 
deliberately sought to shield himself from criticism by laying 
the blame upon somebody else. A little later the gentleman 
from Nebraska asked him these very interesting questions: 

Mr. SRALLENBERGER. This is a question which bas puzzied a great 


State; 
that 
you have 


many men. Why was it you did not base sour draft upon the rate of 
5 marag of upon the rule of population? Was it not practi- 
cable to do it? 


Gen. Crowper. Because the law commanded me to distribute it ac- 
cording to total population. 

Mr. SHALLEX*ERGER. The War Department drafted the law. Why 
did it ask us to pass a law that placed the lability not upon the citizens 
but upon the total population“ 

Gen, CROWDER. i do not know that I can Ce ate that omission, The 
department followed the statute of 1862, which was based upon total 
population, , 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. But these inequalities did not exist then. 

Gen. Crowpgr Ii did not occur to us that there was a more con- 
venient rule, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman knows that the 
Census Bureau stated that they considered the preposition that 
I am now making was the fairest one and put it up to the Pro- 
vost Marshal himself. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; the Census Bureau told him last Mav 
that under the law the census of 1910 should be used, but they 
then suggested the proposition of the gentleman from Nebraska, 
which is that the law be changed to apportion the draft accord- 
ing to the registration itself. 

Fr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I yield. 

Mr. FIELDS. It is not contended that the gentleman from 
Nebraska's proposition would not be fair. but the original propo- 
sition was the total population, and the committee did not think 
that his proposition was better than any other proposition 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not agree with the gentleman from 
Kentucky at all. : 

Beginning on page 68 of the hearings, I find that the gentle- 
man from Ohio examined the Provost Marshal General at some 
length but with very doubtful results: 

Mr. GORDON. 3 have testified that the apportionment of 
the first draft was bas en figures furnished by the Census Burrau. 
However, they did not purport to be the figures showing the actual 
population of the different localities determined by the Census Bureau? 

Gen. Cnowokn. They purported to be a projection over of the actual 
population in 1910 of these localities, under rules which would approxi- 
mate what the population ought to be seven years tater, in 1917. That 
is what they purported to be. 

r Gorpnox id they use the same figures for the purpose of deter- 
mining that population that they would use if I wrote a letter to the 
Census Burean and asked them to tell me what the population of a city 
was on June 5, 1917? Die they rake the same method of determining 
the population for the 3 of this draft that they would use tor 
determining the popula of any city or State now, by Uguring from 
the population in 19107 

Did the Provost Marshal General frankly answer that ques- 
tion by saying that that very kind of an estimate was submitted 
to him by the Census Bureau but that he refused to use it? He 
did nat. This is his reply: 

Gen. Crowpen. I have only such tnformation on that subject as they 

ve me in a few conferences we held during the time they were prepar- 

ng these estimates. They have their own scientific rules for judging 
the increase of population. 1 understood they applied those rules and 
niso took as accurate cognizance as they could of unusual flows of popu- 
tation, stimulated. we will say, very largely since the war broke out in 
1914 by the demands of various centers for munitions workers. The 
informed themselves, I think, through the school censuses, throug 
electoral censuses. 

The general was merely giving free play to his imagination 
when he made that last statement. As a matter of fact, the 
Census Bureau did not use the figures from any school or elec- 
toral census in calculating the draft quotas— 

Mr. Gonnox. To what extent did they take Into consideration the 
actual registration fer the purpose of determining their first figures on 
population? 

Gen, Cnowonn. Not at all in their first estimates 

That is a true answer 


In the first estimates they were governed Br the rules I have named. 
In the second estimate. which was one we had to have in the execution 
of the law, they applied a different rule. 
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The “ one we had to have in the execution of the law.” That 
is not a true answer. The Provost Marshal General would 
have told the whole truth if he had said, “ In the second estimate, 
which was one that I demanded be prepared against the protest 
of the Census Bureau.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman pretend to say that Gen. 
Crowder did not tell the truth? - 

Mr. HAYDEN. He did not tell the whole truth. 

Mr. MADDEN, I take exception to the statement of the gen- 
tleman that Gen, Crowder would lie about it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam not accusing him of lying. The gentle- 
man from Illinois can not put that word in my mouth. I am 
saying that when he said that they had to use an estimate of 
population he did not tell the whole truth, because no estimate 
was required under the law. The Census Bureau told him so, 
and told him that he could not lawfully use an estimate but 
should use the census of 1910. 

Mr, MADDEN. And as they made it up they increased the 
population of Chicago a million and fifty thousand over what 
the population is. They reduced the population in other places 
to make up the increase of population, and I deny that Gen. 
Crowder would lie about any question submitted to him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I submit that the Provost Marshal General 
did not give a true answer, because he did not tell the whole 
truth. He failed to state that the Census Bureau advised him 
against the use of an estimate and that he could not use it law- 
fully. Nevertheless he insisted that estimates of population be 
used and stated that he would take the responsibility. 

However, listen to his answers to these questions by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio: 

Mr. Gorpon. Why did you not adhere to the original plan of estimat- 
ing from the best sources avaliable through the Census Bureau what the 
actual population was, instead of resorting to this second method? 

Gen. Chowonn. I called upon the Census Bureau for the estimate of 
the population which the lew commanded me to take into consideration. 
The law did not contemplate that I would make any estimate, but it 
did contemplate I would go to the expert branch of the Government for 
morn estimates. I ewercised no revisory power over their estimates 

t all, 
5 Mr. Gonpox. You were commanded by the law to determine the ap- 
portionment upon the basis of actual population. 

Gen. CROWDER. Yes; but 5 contemplated that I would get 
that from the Census Bureau. ou can imagine what standing I would 
have in court if I had undertaken to estimate the population myself, 
without reference to the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Gorpon. The Census Bureau does not contend that their last 
basis of estimate was more nearly correct than their first? 

Gen. CROWDER, I do not think they do, in the light of the criticism of 
both estimates. 

Mr. Gorvon. Your contention is that you had no discretion in the 
matter, but you were bound by the S 6 however erroneous they might 
be, that the Census Bureau furnished you? 

Gen. CROWDER, I certainly would not have acted u figures from 
any other source, or upon my own revision of their cstimates. I would 
have been unauthorized to substitute my own estimates for the figures 
of the Census Bureau. 

Mr. GORDON. Even when 8 that they estimated the popu- 
lation of Detroit at over 1,600, when, in fact, it had less than 
800,000, you still felt you were precluded from going behind their 
E. es: 

8 Cnowonn. Evactly ; and I remain of that opinion. 

If Gen. Crowder’s replies do not constitute a complete attempt 
to evade responsibility by shifting the burden for adopting esti- 
mates of population from his own shoulders to those of the 
Director of the Census, then we must revise all of our ideas 
of the meaning of words in the English language. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my good friend from Missouri. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the law say he shall take the 
census of 1910? Did not it say that he should take it as a basis? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the selective-draft law says that the 
quotas shall be determined according to the population. The 
Provost Marshal General submitted the matter to the Census 
Bureau, and they advised him that, as a matter of law, he must 
use the census of 1910 as a basis. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The population of 1917 was clearly in- 
tended in the law. 

Mr. HAYDEN.. The clear intent of the law was that the cen- 
sus of 1910 should be used. That such was the opinion of this 
House when the selective-draft act was under consideration is 
borne out by the fact that no one questioned the statement of 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs when he 
asserted, in answer to a question, that a census was necessary 
to determine the population. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it in the record that when the 
question was asked the Provost Marshal General, who was re- 


sponsible for making the figures, Gen. Crowder said, “I was 
required to take the figures that the Census Bureau furnished 
me,” and he put the whole burden on the Census Bureau? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. But the facts are that he insisted upon 
using figures obtained by estimating the population, against 
their protest. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How could he do anything else? Who can 
furnish the statistics of population except the Census Bureau? 
They are the only ones that have the facilities. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The objection that I have to the attitude of 
the Provost Marshal General is that instead of frankly coming 
before the Committee on Military Affairs and taking the re- 
sponsibility, he passed it all over to the Census Bureau. He 
did not bravely say, “ Yes; I did it; because I thought it was 
the only way it should be done.” 

Mr. MADDEN. He asked them for the information that he 
had to have, and they supplied it. 3 

Mr. HAYDEN. They supplied it under his direction. 

Mr. MADDEN. They supplied it on his request; and if they 
failed to give him the information which he requested, he is not 
to blame for that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Census Bureau carried out his wishes 
and gave him exactly what he asked for, but the Provost Mar- 
shal General agreed to be responsible for what was done. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Gladly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is it of record that the Bureau of the 
Census protested against an estimate other than that established 
by the census of 1910? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have read into the Recorp a copy of the 
identical memorandum submitted to Gen. Crowder in May, 1917, 
when this matter was under discussion, in which the Census 
Bureau told him that in their opinion under the law he could 
not use anything except the census of 1910 as a basis for appor- 
tioning the draft quotas. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I want to make this statement as 
to what I stated when the so-called draft bill was before Con- 
gress last spring. I made the statement in opposition to the 
draft legislation and in favor of the volunteer system that the 
law as proposed demanded that the Government should take an 
actual census of the country and that it would take such a long 
time to take that that you could get your volunteers before the 
census could be taken. I do not think that the War Depart- 
ment followed what Congress intended, because it meant actual 
population and not estimated population, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me carry out further and say that 
nowhere in the law is there any mention of an estimate of 
population being used as a basis for the draft quotas. The 
Census Bureau points out in the memorandum submitted to 
the Provost Marshal General that certainly if Congress had 
meant that estimates should be used the law would have said 
so. Therefore the census of 1910 had to be used. 

The answers that I have read from the hearings were made 
offhand by the Proyost Marshal General, and it might be said 
that he should not be held to strict accountability for them; 
but on February 22 he read a prepared statement to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, in which, with calmness and delib- 
eration, he repeats the assertion that the census of 1910 could 
not be used to fix the draft quotas. No mention is made of 
the effort of the officials from the Census Office to induce him 
to adopt the census figures and of his refusal to do so. In 
other words, he again failed to tell the whole truth. His state- 
ment reads: 


All that could be utilized was an cstimate of population, In making 


this estimate the Census Bureau applied the results of the registra- 
tion as a constant factor and estimated population in such a way that 
the first quotas were not computed on population at all but or regis- 
tration, Now, registration was affected by a variety of causes. Nince 
the last census there had been a eat coalescence of labor aroun 
industrial centers and a great withdrawal of it from rural and agri- 
cultural regions. This upset state of affairs was further accentuated 
by the fact that most of the persons who had changed their residence 
were young men between the ages of 21 and 30. The resulting popula- 
tion estimated upon this basis was in some cases grotesque and the 
consequent inequalities could not be cured by administrative act of the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office— 


I thank the general for that word “grotesque.” It is the 
very term for which I have searched to describe the result 
of the estimate of population made for the State of Arizona— 


The first draft was relatively small, but, small as it was, the protests 
of the localities injuriously affected were very powerful and there can 
be no doubt that they will be repeated it the old rule is adherad to. 
Those protests could not be ansicercd in any reasonable way, The coly 
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answer that can be made is that the law called for a basis of popula- 
tion, and the only populationsthe Government knew was the Census 
Bureau’s estimate. which, under the circumstances, could not be made 
more accurate, but it was admittedly not accurate in many instances. 
The sum of the whole problem is that the proposed rule would go far 
to abate the alien difficulty, would eliminate the . out of 
the inaccurate estimate of the Census Bureau, and its intrinsic 
worth and merit is unassailable. 


If the Provost Marshal General had followed the plain in- 
tent of the selective-draft law and used the census of 1910 
as the basis for apportioning the quotas for the first draft, all 
of this confusion would have been avoided. Any complaint 
that might have been made could have been properly answered 
by saying that the Constitution provides for the apportionment 
of Representatives in Congress and direct taxes in accordance 
with the number of people in each State, as determined by an 
netual enumeration of the population. If we can rearrange 
matters of such importance only once every 10 years, it is not 
unreasonable to provide that the same rule shall apply to the 
draft quotas. Instead of the census basis, which is free from 
complications and everybody understands, the Provost Marshal 
General seemed to deliberately go out of his way to seek 
trouble, and he certainly found it, as is evidenced by his own 
testimony given when he was insisting upon the passage of the 
present bili. 

If the census figures had been followed, the population of 
the city of Detroit would not have been arbitrarily increased 
to 1,600,000—nearly twice the actual number of people residing 
there, Neither would it have been possible to do even worse 
than that by the city of Akron, Ohio. Nor would the city of 
Lawrence, Mass., have been compelled to furnish an extrava- 
gant quota from a registration which showed but 43 per cent 
to be American citizens. 

The estimate of population used as a basis for the first draft 
gave my State a total population of 409,203. The census of 
1910 actually enumerated 204,354 people. If these new and 
fanciful figures had been applied in the same ratio to the en- 
tire country, we would have to “estimate” that there are 
200,000,000 people in the United States. The gross quota of 
men from Arizona under the first draft was fixed at 4,478. 
On the basis of the census of 1910 my State should have fur- 
nished a total of but 2,524 men, so that there is an excess of 
1,954 soldiers now in the Army from Arizona. 

But that is not half the measure of our complaint. Out of 
a total registration of 87,355 in my State there were 15,064 
aliens, leaving but 22,291 citizens liable to the draft. Arizona 
has a larger proportion of alien registrants than any other 
State in the Union. This is due to the fact that considerable 
numbers of foreigners, principally Mexicans, are employed in 
our copper industry. The ratio 9.32 was applied to each one 


of these aliens, with the result that Arizona is supposed to 


have a population consisting of nearly 40 per cent who are not 
American citizens. Anyone who is even slightly acquainted 
with the people of my State knows that this is obviously untrue. 
A great majority of the miners are single men, and however 
often any wizardly estimator may use the fateful figures 9.32 
he can not thereby transport their relatives to Arizona on a 
magie carpet. 

Every one of these aliens was duly registered, but the great 
majority of them promptly claimed and received exemption 
from the draft. The heavy burden of supplying our quota 
immediately fell upon the citizen registrants, with the result 
that in some of the mining communities practically every young 
man of American birth was at once called to the colors. That 
they answered the call and presented themselves for enrollment 
without delay is an evidence of patriotism unequaled by any 
State in this Union. They are now in the cantonments, doing 
their very best to prepare for the final battle that will forever 
put an end to German militarism. I know that I speak for 
every one of them when I say that our State has been unfairly 
dealt with and that they have a right to ask that this injustice 
be corrected. They ask it not for themselves, because they 
know that this war will not wait for the training of other men 
to take their places, but for the sake of their brothers and 
friends who are listed for future military service. 

That it may be of record that the unfair apportionment of 
draft quotas, which weighed so heavily against the people of 
Arizona, did not go without protest I include as a part of my 
remarks the following letter which I addressed to the proper 
authority on August 15, 1917, 20 days before a single one of 
the selected men had arrived at the cantonments: 

7 WASHINGTON, D. C., August 15, 1917. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or War, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Secretary: I shall be greatly obliged if you will advise 
me by what authority of law an estimate of the population based upon 


the registration of men between the ages of 21 and 30 years was used, 
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instead of the population as ascertained by the last census, to deter- 
mine the quotas of the several States for the first call for men made 
1 8 to the selective-draft act? Section 2 of the act of May 18, 
917. provides that the pulation“ shall be the basis for deter- 
mining such quotas, and there is no mention in this section of an 
estimate of the population. It is true that in section 4 provision is made 
for estimating the population of cities of 30,000 or over, but the very 
fact that estimates are specifically authorized in another part of the 
act would indicate that the omission of the word “ estimated“ in section 
2 was intentional. 

Webster defines “ population“ as the whole number of 1 or 
inhabitants of a country. The Constitution provides that there shall 
be an “actual enumeration” of the whole number of person#in each 
State“ every 10 years. Under this 9 has directed that 
a decennial census of the population shall taken by the Director of 
the Census. Since no other method is provided by law for — onan 
“ the population” it can not be denied that, when Congress direct 
that the population ” shall be used as a basis to determine the quctas 
of the several States, direct reference was made to the actual enumera- 
tion of 1910 and not to a later estimate. 

The Consitution provides that Representatives In Congress and direet 
taxes shall be apportioned among the States according to their re- 
spective numbers, counting—not estimating—the whole number of per- 
sons in each State. Every reason that would justify an estimate of 
the population, seven years after a census, for fixing the draft quotas 
would apply with equal force to urge the use of the estimated popula- 
tion, rather than an actual count, at any time between the census 
periods for apportioning the number of Representatives or levying a 
direct tax. The authors of the Constitution very properly decided that 
it was unwise to follow an estimate in matters of such grave importance 
because any approximation of the 1 was bound to lead to in- 
aw ey and consequent dissatisfaction, as has happened in the present 
nstance. 

Apparently the word “ population“ has never been given a judicial 
interpretation by any Federal court of record. It has, however, been 
judicially interpreted by the Supreme Court of New Jersey. In con- 
struing an act classifying cities according to 15 it was held 
(in re Assessment for construction of sewer, 5 „ J. L., 156, 23 Atl., 
517) that “ population“ could not be determined by the court through 
the introduction of evidence in the ordinary 1 7 ut that it must 
determined by some official census or enumeration. In this case the 
poscietion ofa ay was 8,326 by the State census of 1885 and 13,028 

y the United States census of 1890, but the court held that the city 
could not be legally regarded as a city of over 12,000 until after 
April 17, 1891, when the official bulletin of the census of 1890 was 
ublished. The opinion in this case was quoted with ie he in 
ickinson v. Board of Chosen Freeholders (71 N. J. L., 589, 60 Atl., 
220), where it was held that the State as well as the Federal census 
must be taken into account in determining the population of a county. 
The Code of Iowa (1897, sec. 48, par. 26) provides: “The word 
y Ly hese where used in this code or any statute hereafter passed 
shall be taken to be that as shown by the last preceding State or 
national census, uneses otherwise s ally provided. The compiled 
laws of Utah (1907, sec. 2498, par. 19) contain an almost identical 
provision. This comprises all the law that I have been able to find on 
this subject, and 2 Une of it is in accord with my contention that 
the census of 1910 and not an estimate of the present population shouid 
be used to determine the draft quotas. 

I also desire to know by what authority of law the Census Bureau 
estimate of the population in 1915, instead of the census of 1910, was 
used as the basis for determining the 105 55 of each State at the officers’ 
training camps beginning August 27, 1917? If there is lawful authority 
for the use of estimates of perience why was not the same estimate 
used in apportioning the admission to these officers’ camps as in the 
case of the draft quotas? To illustrate the injustice that has crept 
in by reason of the departure from the official census figures, permit 
me to direct your attention to the fact that Arizona is required to 
furnish a gross quota of 4,478 men, while but 52 of her citizens will 
be permitted to attend the second officers’ tralning camp. Our sister 
State of New Mexico must provide a gross quota of 3,856 men, yet 
83 New Mexicans will be given an opportunity to become officers in 
the National Army. In other words, New Mexico will furnish—an 
excess of 31 officers whose duty will probably be to drill the 622 addi- 
tional men who will be drafted from my State. If the census of 1910 
3 been adhered to in all cases, this evident unfairness could not have 
arisen, : 

In view of all this confusion, it seems to me that the only proper way 
for you to proceed is by promptly ascertaining whether or not an error 
has been made in departing trom the census figures of population in 
apportioning the quotas of officers and men to the several States. I 
have, therefore, to suggest that you call upon the Department of Justice 
for a legal definition of the term the population as used in section 2 
of the selective-draft act. If the Attorney General should decide that 
you are bound by the totals of the census of 1910, it will then be possible 
for you to right the wrong that has been done by equalizing the quotas 
when the second draft is made. 

As the bureau which is most familar with this poesy in a practical 
way, it seems to me that the Census Office might be able to throw some 
light on the meaning of the word “population.” 1 therefore respect- 
fully 8 that you make suitable inquiry of the Director of the Cen- 
sus for his views on this question. 

Speaking for the people of Arizona, I can truthfully say that they are 
not seeking a way to avoid their full duty in the present war. They 
will promptly obey the selective-draft law in both letter and spirit 
whenever the meaning of the act is officially interpreted. 

Yours, very respectfully, 1 
Cart HAYDEN, 
Member of Congress from Arizona. 


Three weeks later I received this reply, to which I have here- 
tofore referred, and which was prepared in Gen. Crowder's 
office. It states that the War Department “had nothing what- 
ever to do” with the estimates of population and that it had a 
legal right to depend upon the Bureau of the Census for such 
estimates, The letter ends with the suggestion that the existing 
basis of apportionment be continued so as not to disturb the com- 
pletion of the first draft and that any unfairness be corrected by 
future legislation. 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
` Washington, Scytember 5, 1917. 


Hon. Cant. Haxpxx. 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Farnes: I have your letter of the 15th ultimo, in 
which you Inquire: 

1 By what authority the population of the States. Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, as estimated by the Census Bureau on July 1, 
1917, instead of the population as ascertained by the census of 1910, 
was employed in determining the gross quotas of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbla, under the first draft pursuant 
to the selective service act of May 18. 1917; and 

2. By what authority the Census Bureau estimate of 1915. instead 
of the census o: 19:0, was used as the basis for determining the quota 
ie State at the officers’ training camps, beginning on August 27, 


By consulting the inclosed copy of the document, entitled “ Esti- 
mates of Population * * * uly 1. 1917.“ it will be noted that 
those estimates were made hy the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in pursuance of and for the purpose of the act of 
Congress “ To authorize the President to increase en! gS hd the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States.“ approved May 18. 1917. 
That act of Congr ss, In section 4, refers to “ the last census taken or 
estimates furnished by the Bureau of Crnsus of the Department of 
Commerce as a basis for determining the population of subdivisions 
of the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia, in 
order that local boards may be established. Section 2 of sald act pro- 
vides that Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia, or sulwivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion 
to the population chereof,.” and also provides that the draft “shall take 
place and be maintained under such regulations as the President may 

tribe not incunsistent with the terms of this act.“ 

The President, under date of July 5. 1917. formally issued regula- 
tions governing the apportionment of quotas and credits, which had 
on June 15, 1917, been sent out to the governors of States and Terri- 
tories in tentative form but substantially as finally Issued. Section 4 
of those regulations provides that “ gross quotas shall be apportioned 
to the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia in 

roportion to the population thereof as determined by the Bureau of the 
Penos of the Department of Commerce. 

The Buresu of the Census of the Department of Commerce was 
selected by the President as the instrument by which population was 
to be determined for the purposes of said act of Congress. The wisdom 
and the fairness of this selection probably needs no argument to sup- 

rt it. 
ee Compiatats conteruing the estimates of population furnished by the 
Census Bureau in May of 1917 were recei hy this office and no doubt 
also by the Censur Bureau. Those estimates were necessarily prepared 
in great haste. Subsequently it was possible to readjust the estimates 
in the light of adaitional information, and new estimates were prepared 
accordingly by the Census Bureau as of July 1, 1917. Those estimates 
were embodied and published in Form 18, 

It js a well-recognized fact that in recent years great shifts of popu- 
lation have teken piace in chis country. Growth in certain sections 
and certain centers tas been phenomenal, The extent of these shifts 
of population var not be determined with mathematical accuracy until 
a new census is token. Nevertheless it seems plaln that nn estimate 
prepared by census experts. In the light of available information, is 
more nearly Indicative of the actual distribution of pepulntlon between 
States. Territories. and the District of Columbia than is the latest 
census, taken more than seven years ago. 

Two estimates recently prepared by the Census Burenu have been em- 
ployed in connection with the registration and draft under the selective- 
service art. The first was hutriedly prepared in May of 1917 snd was 
employed in connection with the r tration and the organization of 
the selective machmery. The second was prepared as of date July 1. 
1917. in the light of the latest information then available, end since 
its pubtication hax been employed in the determination of the gross 
quotas to be furnished by the several States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Cotumnia, In each case the estimate was prepared in pursuance 
of and for the purposes mentioned in the selective-service act of May 
18, 1917. ond in neither case was the estimate employed as a basis of 
final official action until after it had been published. 

‘As the extimates of population are the exti sates of the Bureau of the 
Census of the artment of Commerce, with which the War Depart- 
ment has nothing whatever to do and upon which the War Department 
bas a legal right to depend, and inasmuch as the first call was made 
for only 687,000 troops, would it not be the rt of wisdom to allow 
the existing baxis of apportionment to remain undisturbed until the 
first draft is entirely competed. in order that it may then be determined 
whether in the interest of fairness throughout the Nation a new basis 
for any future draft that may be ordered should be prescribed by law? 

Tha rtion of your letter which deals with the second question 
stated above will be taken up in a later communication. 

Very truly, yours, 5 
NewrTos D. BAKER, 
Becretary of War. 

I might say at this point that I have never received a reply 
to my second question as to why the Census Bureau estimates 
of 1915 were used to determine the quota of each State at the 
officers’ training camps. Neither has the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral been willing as yet to permit the Attorney General to puss 
upon the question as to whether he was in error when he de- 
parted from the census of 1910 in fixing the draft quotus. In 
view of Gen. Crowder’s promptness in throwing the responsi- 
bility for the “estimate of population” upon the Census Bu- 
reau one would think that he might have consistently asked the 
chief law officer of the Government to relieve him of another part 
of his trouble. 

Now. my purpose in bringing the arbitrary conduct of the 
Provost Marshal General and his subsequent efforts to evade 
responsibility for his acts to the attention of the House is not 
primarily to hold bim up to censure. I am trying to do some- 
thing more important than that. If section 2 of the selective- 
draft act had provided that the quotas of the several States 
must be determined in proportion to the populatlon us ascer- 


tained by the last decennial census, there would have been no 


room for evasion or argument. The.blame for the omission of 
such ‘specific instructions is therefore upon Congress. Having 
seen the evil effect of ambiguity. we should not repeat the inis- 
take, particularly when we are dealing with that same official, 

If Congress does not make any law dewing with the draft 
quotas so clear and simple that he who runs may read, I am 
warranted in saying that the Provost Marshal General win be 
sure to twist and distort it into something different from the 
measure that we think we nre passing. It is for this reason that 
I favor the clarification of this legislation by the ndoption of an 
amendment which will make it certain that the quotas of the 
several States shall be bused upon the number of men actually 
linble to military service, The majority report says that such 
is the intent of the act, and the fairness of the proposal enn not 
he denied. The actual wording of the bill does not compel any- 
thing of the kind to be done. Let us fix it so that hereafter there 
can be no dispute about doing the thing upon which we are all 
agreed, 

The bill should be further amended to provide that credit shall 
be given to each State for the number of men who have entered 
the military and nayal service of the United States. It is only 
by this method that we can do justice to the patriotism of thon- 
sands of men who have volunteered for service. The people of 
my State demand credit for the 672 men who were in Federal 
service as members of the First Arizona Infantry when war 
was declared, together with over a thousand voluntary enlist- 
ments in the National Guard and the Regular Army since that 
date. They also have a right to ask to be credited with the 646 
sailors that Arizona has furnished to the Navy and for 52 
marines. The officers who have been commissioned in the vari- 
ous branches of the service should also be entered in the count. 

But the largest credit to which they are entitled and which 
otherwise would not be granted is for 3.472 inen furnished under 
the first draft. An additional draft of 148 men departed about 
two weeks ngo and 470 more men are now preparing to lenve for 
Camp Funston on April 26. We also claim credit for several 
hundred men who have been inducted into various special and 
technical units of the National Army, none of whom were cred- 
ited on the first draft nor since that time. It is only by giving 
credit for every selected man that the injustice done to the 
people of my State under the first apportionment of quotas can 
be corrected. 

Up to this good hour Arizona has furnished more men in pro- 
portion to the number actually liable to military service than 
any other State In the Union. By that record we have earned 
the right to say that the forty-eighth star in the American tlag 
is the Murs of the constellation. I want to see this bill amended 
so that credit shall be given for every son of Arizona who is now 
fighting for freedom and democracy on land or sea. [Applunse.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, this debate is getting interesting, 
and I think there should be a quorum present. [Cries of “ Oh, 
no! “] Very well, I shall withdraw the point. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I have seven minutes 
remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
remaining. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker. I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL}. 

Mr. MONDELL.,° Mr. Spenker. I approached the consideration 
of this Senate joint resolution modifying the draft law with the 
expectation of supporting it, but the more I examine it the more 
clear it becomes to me that I can not properly support it in its 
present form, und the more I become convinced that it is neither 
wise, fair, nor equitable. We ure all tremendously interested in 
the success of the coming draft. We want it to be fuir, we want 
it to be Just, we want it to be equitable, so far as that muy he 
possible, to all sections of the country. As the law now stands 
the Stute quotas are based on estimated populations, each State 
and county furnishing the number of men which is its share 
according to population. Those estimated populations are, it 
is true, erroneous in many cases. 

They were good enough to credit the State that I have the 
honor to represent with about 20 per cent more people than it 
is fortunate enough to possess. But we are filling our quota 
upon that basis and making no complaint about it. It was 
suggested by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER | 
thit this is a proposition to change the rules of the game after 
the gume is called. It would be more uccurate to say that it is 
2 proposition to change the rules after the innings are half 
played. ‘That practice is of doubtful propriety under any condi- 
tions, and us there is no extraordinary condition requiring it, 1 
do not believe it should be done in this case. Why is the change 
suggested, approved, demanded? Becnuse, forsooth, there hns: 
not been a uniform and equitable distribution of the men in the 
various States and in the various counties of the States in the 
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classification, and it having developed that certain counties and 
certain States have placed many more men in class 1 than other 
counties and other States, it is proposed to take advantage of 
the situation thus created and penalize the States and communi- 
ties which have placed a large number of their men in that 
class. One does not like to discuss this matter from the stand- 
point of a local situation, but the whole subject can be best 
illustrated by local examples. For instance, in my State, ac- 
cording to the report of the Provost Marshal General, 40 per 
cent of all the classified men are in class 1—the largest percent- 
age in that class of any State in the Union. In the surrounding 
States from 21 to 26 per cent of the classified men are in class 1, 
and under this resolution, this change of the rules of the game, 
we would be called upon to nearly double our quota, to supply 
almost twice the number of men, as compared with surrounding 
States, that we are called on to supply under existing law. Our 
people are patriotic. One-third of all the counties of our State 
have furnished so many volunteers that they have had no call 
under the draft. 

Several counties of the State still have sufficient volunteer 
credits that without change of law they would be called upon to 
furnish few, if any, men under the coming draft. This resolu- 
tion as it passed the Senate deprives us of all volunteer credits: 
In spite of that fact and situation our people are so tremen- 
dously interested in the success of this great enterprise of war 
in which we are engaged that they would, I believe, be willing, 
so far as they are concerned, to accept this additional burden 
if it were fair and equitable generally, but it is not, it is as 
unfair to many local sections of the country as it is to our 
people. Our boys have volunteered freely because they wanted 
to get to the firing line, and yet, under this change of law, all 
credits for volunteering are to be wiped out, and the communi- 
ties that sent the boys to the front at the first call are to be 
placed at a disadvantage compared with the communities where 
volunteers have been few and far between. They are to be put 
to a tremendous disadvantage compared with those communi- 
ties where easy exemption boards have placed a large part of 
the men in the deferred classes. Why do not the gentlemen who 
were most enthusiastic for the selective draft in its present 
form stand by their guns? They are now proposing to modify 
the system by putting in practice a rule that will eall only the 
men who would be most likely to go under a volunteer system, 
for they are proposing to take the men who made no claim of 
exemption, who allowed ‘themselves to be placed in class 1, 
even though many of them might have been exempted or placed 
in deferred classes at their own demand. Why, at this late 
date, are we to call to the colors only the men with the volunteer 
spirit, while the slacker who appealed through affidavits to be 
placed in the deferred class is to be left at home? Such a pro- 
posal violates the very essence and spirit of a selective draft, 
and in view of that fact I can not see my way clear to support 
the resolution in its present form. Why can not the draft go 
on according to the established rules of the game? Why can 
not the States continue to furnish their quotas according 
to the estimated populations or the total of men regis- 
tered? Why can not we go on as we began, under the rule 
that these gentlemen themselves laid down? And why are the 
most patriotic communities to be called upon to furnish double 
their quotas? Why is one county to be called upon to furnish 
an increased quota compared with a neighboring county, or one 
State an enlarged quota compared with a neighboring State? 
Why are communities to be deprived of the credit they ought 
to have and the proud distinction that they claim of having been 
foremost in offering volunteers to their country’s service? 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is not this really a penalizing of patriotism? 
Is not that just what the majority bill is? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is exactly what it is. It is turning 
back on the essentials of the system that we adopted and under 
which one call has been made. It is proposed now, as the gen- 
tleman from Alabama well says, to penalize the communities 
that offered the most volunteers to the service, to penalize com- 
munities where the smallest number of men asked exemption, 
to penalize communities whose men come forward without 
claims of exemption and allowed themselves to be placed in the 
first class. Without the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska this resolution proposes a rule that is flagrantly 
unfair, unjust, and inequitable. Gentlemen who imagine that 
as it applies to their States or districts as a whole, it will not, 
barring the loss of credits for volunteers, be inequitable, and 
therefore they are justified in supporting it, will learn much 
if they will examine the published lists showing the different 
percentages of men in class 1 in their various counties. They 
should consult those lists before they support this bill in its 
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present form. I have no doubt it was proposed in good faith, 
but it could not have been proposed after a careful study of the 
situation for I can not understand anyone desiring the draft 
to be as inequitable as this resolution unamended would make 
it, [Applause.] 

Under the law as it now stands the State and local quotas 
under the draft, based on population, are understood, are 
definite, and are accepted as being settled, under the plan now 
proposed to fix the quotas on the men in class 1, with no credit 
for volunteers, and with further authority to draw from the 
deferred classes, the quotas are uncertain, indefinite, and, owing 
to the varying proportion of men in class 1 and the wide differ- 
ence in the number of volunteers in many cases, inequitable. 
Under the present law, Congress has definitely fixed the basis 
of the quotas; under the new plan the determination of the num- 
ber of men a given State or community shall furnish is largely 
left to the discretion of the Provost Marshal General. 

While I am on the subject of military service I can not re- 
frain from expressing the pride I feel in the record of my State 
in this war. Its people have responded nobly to every call in 
men, money, and material. Our quotas of bond issues for the 
Red Cross and for the work of the Y. M. C. A. have all been 
oversubscribed. In every community of the State our splendid 
women have given of their time, talents, and money in liberal 
and generous measure. They have bravely bid goodby and 
Godspeed to their sons, brothers, sweethearts, and husbands 
and taken up the patriotic work of providing articles for their 
comfort in the field, in camp, and in hospital. 

Nor have the war services of our patriotic women ended with 
war work. They have responded cheerfully to the advice and 
suggestions of the Food Administration and performed faith- 
fully the duty of conserving the food supply of the Nation, and 
at the same time providing wholesome and nutritious food for 
the household in spite of rising prices, food embargoes, and 
doubtful substitutes hard to get. 

Our stockmen and farmers have met the problems of labor 
shortage and increased costs with a heroic spirit and kept the 
farms and ranches up to the maximum of production of food- 
stuffs, so essential to the conduct and winning of the war, in the 
face of the most trying and discouraging conditions. : 

In the mines, on the railroads, wherever brawn and muscle, 
skill and endurance are applied to production and transporta- 
tion of food and feed and fuel and all articles necessary to keep 
the wheels of enterprise turning, the Nation clothed and fed, 
and “the home fires burning,” our men of skill and muscle have 
been true, faithful, and efficient. 

In the matter of military service Wyoming's record has been 
such as to afford our people abundant reason for proper and par- 
donable pride. One-third of the counties of the State—to wit, 
Big Horn, Crook, Fremont, Hot Springs, Park, Platte, and 
Uinta—filled their entire quotas in the first draft by voluntary 
enlistments. Two counties—Park and Uinta—have volunteer 
credits remaining, and in the case of Park County the credit is 
sufficient to cover the probable quota under the second draft. 

The State stands fourth among the States in the ratio of en- 
listments to the gross quota, and if we could have the credits 
due us for enlistments of Wyoming men in other States, would 
no doubt stand first. The acid test of service is to be found in 
the ratio of actual enlistments to gross quotas, and by this test 
Wyoming also stands fourth among the States, being exceeded 
only by States which by reason of their location furnished many 
men for the Navy and received credit for them. 

The finest test that can be had of the physique as well as the 
spirit of a people is to be found in the proportion of men certi- 
fied and accepted to those called; where this ratio runs high it 
reflects a high physical standard and a patriotic desire to serve, 
It is the final proof of the lack of weaklings and slackers, On 
this test Wyoming stands first in the official records of the draft. 
Fifty per cent, or one-half of the men called, were certified and 
accepted. The average for the country is 34 per cent, and in 
some States it was below 25 per cent. 

I have already called attention to the fact that as our men 
stand classified for the second draft 40 per cent are in class 1. 
We may realize how high a percentage this is when we consider 
that the average for the country is a fraction less than 28 per 
cent and that in some States it is as low as 21 per cent. In our 
neighboring State of Utah the percentage of class 1 men is 22; 
in Colorado, 24; in Nebraska, 26; and in Montana, 31 per cent. 
It is this wide difference in the proportion of men in class 1 
that renders the plan of basing quotas on class 1 men, as pro- 
posed by this resolution, so inequitable. 

Tt may be claimed that our large proportion of men in class 1 
is due to a considerable extent to the large number of unmarried 
men, but that claim is not sound, because neighboring States, 
with quite as large a percentage of unmarried men as we, have 
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far fewer men in class 1. Furthermore, the records show that 
with the exception of the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, where there are large colored populations subject 
to the draft, a larger number of married men were accepted in 
Wyoming in proportion to those called than in any State in the 
Union. Class 1, it should be remembered, includes all married 
men who made no claim for exemption or deferred classification 
and also those whose claims for deferred classification were not 
allowed. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the spirit of the 
men called for service as reflected in the claims for exemption. 
With our fine showing otherwise, we would perhaps be unduly 
puffed up if we stood at the very head of the list in this respect, 
but I think we may be proud of the fact that in this regurd 
Wyoming stands fifth from the tep of the list of States. This 
fine record is a splendid testimonial to the enthusiasm and pu- 
triotism of our people. 

Such, brietly, are the outstanding facts of Wyoming's conduct 
toward and contribution to the war thus far. Our boys have 
gone freely with stout hearts and high resolves; our folks at 
home stand stendfast behind them, prompt and faithful in every 
good work and necessary sacrifice. Over yonder where the guns 
thunder are our valiant fighters, and over here are the faithful 
hearts and willing hands giving them support. We haye conti- 
dence thut our men on the battle line will give a good account of 
themselves and that the folks at home will do their full duty. 
In that assurance lies our faith in the ultimate victory of our 
cause. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes 
yet remaining before the close of the debate on this side. I want 
to make plain to the House and answer, if I cun. the arguinent 
of the gentleman from Vermont [Mr, Greene], who made the 
only argument that can be made to support this bill, aud which 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] will undoubtedly 
elaborate. That is that the plan proposed by Gen. Crowder con- 
templates a nation war; that the thing we of the minority are 
contending for is a local matter. As a matter of fact. when 
you investigate the matter you must see that the plan that the 
minority is contending for is the national principle. If you 
have the call based on class 1 alone, it makes it a matter of the 
action of local boards of the different counties—becomes a mat- 
ter of grent local interest to the neighborhood. If the quota is 
based upon a military population, the action of the board can 
not change the number of soldiers to be furnished. Here is a 
tremendous responsibility—a responsibility of furnishing men 
to fight in this war—and we propose by the rule of military 
population to distribute that great responsibility fairly over the 
entire population of the United States. Our proposition is a 
national proposition. Their proposition mikes it a neighbor- 
hood proposition. The Census Bureau pointed out to Gen. 
Crowder, as we learn from the speech of the gentleman from 
Arizona, that the proposition which we stand for was the fair 
proposition upon which to draft the country’s manhood. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, before yielding the remninder 
of my time I just want to take time to say a word to the House, 
If the proposition of the committee prevails. no married men 
will be taken from their families in any section, so long as there 
are single men to be called in the country; but if the proposi- 
tion of the minority prevails. married men will be taken from 
their families in some sections while there still remain un- 
called unmarried men in other sections of the country. I now 
yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kann}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a 
quorum present, and I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chaic will count. [After 
counting.) It seems quite evident a quorum is not present. 

Mr. KITCIIIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Beshlin Curry, Cal. Fairchild, G. W. Goodall 
Borland Decker Fess Graham, Pa. 
Britten Delaney Flynn Hamilton, N. X. 
Buchanan Dies Fordney Harrison, Miss, 
Byrnes, S. C. Donovan Foss Heaton 
Candler, Miss. Dowell Gal Heflin 

rew Drukker - - Gallivan Heintz 
Carter, Mass. Hensley 


Godwin, N. C. 


Dunn. 
Costello Elliott 


Hollingsworth McLemore Reed Smith. T. F. 
H un jordan yder 
Johnson, S. Dak. Meeker oberts Stephens, Nebr. 
Jones, Va Miller, Wash. Rose Sterling. Hi. 

uul ondell Rowland Taylor. Colo. 
Ketiner Moon Rubey empieton 
LaGuardia Mudd Sanders, N. X. Towner 

Cal. Neely Sanford Volstead 

London Norton Scott. Iowa Walsh 
McAndrews Parker, N. J. Scott. Pa. Wilson, II 
McCrintic Powers Sears ood, Ind 
McCulloch Ramsey Sells 


The SPEAKER. On this call 350 Members, a quorum, an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with farther 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] has been yielded 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, no one can have read the speech 
of the English premier, delivered in the House of Commons Inst 
Tuesday, without becoming impressed with the seriousness of 
the European war situation and the magnitude of the task that 
confronts the American people. Lloxd-George, in speaking on 
the English man-pewer bill. announced a program that contem- 
plated the drafting of men up to those 50 years of age; of draft- 
ing clergymen and putting them into noncombatunt work; and 
of taking all men under 25 years of nge now enguged in the 
industries and drafting them into the fighting force of Great 
Britain. He announced frankly that his country had met with 
a serious reverse, but he stid that England will never quit until 
her Inst ship is sunk. Her spirit is dnuntless. In that same 
dauntless spirit we will have to fight this war. 

Let us not delude ourselves. The mnn power of this country 
will be needed to win this war. The men on this floor and in 
the Senate of the United States have already begun to fig- 
ure, not in dollars and cents, net in hundreds of thousands, not 
in millions. but in billions of dollars. The men on this floor 
and in the Senate will have to figure as to man power in this 
country not in thousands but in milions. We will have to 
furnish in the final analysis, as I stuted a moment ago. the man’ 
power to win this war. There are not going te be a few hun- 
dred here or a few thousand there; there are going to be millions 
of American fighters before we can hope to finish the struggle. 

It matters not how we got into the war. We are in it, and 
no patriotic American will question his country's right in this 
crisis, We began the war because Germany servel notice on us 
on January 31. 1917. that if our ships crossed a certain line 
which she herself drew on the Atlantic Ocean, which line umler 
international law we had an ubsolute right to cross, she would 
ruthlessly destroy our ships and perchance sink and drown our. 
people. She carried that threat into effect. Therenfter there 
was nothing for us to do but to survender or to fight, and we 
determined to fight. [Applause.] And we have got to win the 
fight. [Avplause.] 

Certainly I have tried since this country entered the war not 
to minimize our difficulties. At times I may have seemed pessi- 
mistic in discussing the matter with my colleagues. but I think 
I understand the psychology of the German people. Members 
of this House during the past year have often thought that a 
condition had arisen in Germany when the people of that Empire 
were starving and that they would have to make peace. Condi- 
tions had arisen in Germany, or at least the newspapers told 
us they had arisen, which indicated that possibly there was 
going to be a revolution in that country, and therefore the cen- 
tral powers would have to make peace. Personally I constantly 
held that no such conditions prevailed in Germany. As I as- 
serted a moment ago. I believe I know the psychology of Ger- 
many. Personally I maintained that we would have to win this 
war by force, and nothing but force. [Applause.] High au- 
thority in this country has come to that same conclusion quite 
recently, I am happy to say, and we might just as well face 
the issue that confronts us on the basis of force from now on. 
Therein lies our safety, our salvation, I believe. [Applause.] 

It is almost a year since we passed the selectiveslraft Jaw. 
That law was predicated upon the principle that it is the duty 
of every citizen to render service to his country, especially when 
thut country is involved in war. It is a sound principle. and 
the American people have amply justified that luw. They have 
accepted it in the spirit in which it was enacted. The comli- 
tions to-day in the National Army camps of this country attest 
the soundness of that principle. The splendid way the boys 
went to the colors from their various homes shows how sin= 
cerely the people stand behind that law. 
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To-day we are considering a proposition to nonoi that mw. 
The pending resolution provides for the calling Into the military 
service of certuin classes of persons registered aud Hable to 
military service under the terns of the selective-draft law. It 
likewise is predicated on a basic principle. That principle is 
that the men who should first be called to the service of their 
country ought to be those who can be best spared with the least 
possible injury or disturbance to industrial, agricultural, or 
domestic rolations. The proposed legislation takes these avail- 
ables f70m each locality in proportion to the resources of that 
locality 


Tot is what is involved in this bill. That is what tlie classi- 
fication means. All those in class 1 under the questionnaire Sys- 
tem have few ties. but the men in class 2 and class 8 and all 
the other deferred classifications are so industrially or socially 
related to the affairs of the Nation that to take them ahend of 
some of the others would be a serious disturbance of those re- 
lations. That is the basie principle involved. 

Tt is claimed by those who signed the minority report that 
this plan is productive of inequalities. I grant that is so. Of 
course, there will be inequnlities. But I contend there will be 
fewer inequalities under this plan than under the first draft. 
Therefore, in my opinion, inequalities have nothing to do with 
‘the quota basis. There are naturally inequalities in the 4,557 
refistration districts into which the Union has been divided, 
In some Stutes the inequalities between these districts within 
the State have been very great. In the aggregate, however, 
when the entire country is taken into consideration, the inequali- 
ties between the States range less than 10 per cent, and these 
are due to various industrial and social differences. In fact, 
the new classification reduces inequalities and does not increase 
them. 


England made her serious mistake by taking all men of cer- 
tain nges at first, although they were connected with industries 
necessary to the winning of the war, and then sending them 
buck aguin to reenter those industries. We want to avoid that. 
We want to keep the men that are necessary to agriculture, 
that are necessary to industry, that have families dependent 
upon them, as long as we can ip this country before sending 
them abroad, Oh, no one can tell how long this war is going to 
Inst. We may be fighting for the life of the’ Republic within a 
year, and we must have these reserve classes in the final 
analysis to fall back upon for the maintenance of those very 
industries that will be needed to be kept alive to help win the 
war, 

It was inevitable that the first draft, based upon population 
figures, could not be anything like correct. No census had been 
taken since 1910. The Census Bureau had to guess at the popu- 
lation in many of the rapidly growing manufacturing cities of 
the country. There will be no census taken in this country 
until 1920 under the Constitution. So the population figures 
have been misleading in numerous instances, But the classi- 
fication figures form a safe basis from which to draw quotas. 

But there is another consideration that has to be taken into 
account. We are not fighting this war as 48 separate States of the 
Union or 435 congressional districts of the Union. We are fight- 
ing this war as a great Nation. It is the Nation’s war. It is 
not the war of any State. It is not the war of any congressional 
district, It is the war of every American, no matter where 
he lives. [Applause.] If we win the war—and we must win 
it—every Stute will share in the benefit. very congressional 
district will share in the benefit. But each separate division 
and subdivision of the American Republic must come whole- 
heartedly. patrioticaily, devotedly, to the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment, and furnish its man power whenever called upon to 
do so by the Commander in Chief of the Army, the President 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

In this crisis I contend that no man should take such a narrow 
view of the situation as to want to make a fight against the pro- 
posed legislation because his di triet may have to furnish a few 
more men than some other district. If any Member here should 
be defeated, the country will still be able to survive. There are 
none of us of such importance that our defeat would be a 
calamity, but our country’s defeat would be a calamity that 
would have a serious effect on the civilization of mankind. 
Therefore I repeat we must win this war. 

I am afraid those who have signed the minority report have 
taken too narrow a view of this matter. Suppose we were to 
follow their views to a logical conclusion in connection with the 
armies of our cobelligerents. Take the cuse of Great Britain. 
Suppose Scotland were to say to Wales, We have furnished 
5. more men than you, and we will not send another man 
until you have furnished as many as we have.” What would 
be the position of England in this war? Suppose Englund were 
to say to Scotland and Wales, we have furnished 10,000 more 


men than you ee We will not furnish another man ‘until 
you bring forth another 10.000.“ Where would C. eat Britain, 
fighting as u nation, end in this war? Suppose Yorkshire should 


say to Lancashire, “We have furnished more men than vou. 


We will not furnish another man until you meet our number.” 
Where would Grent Britain be in fighting this war? 

Take the case of France. France is fighting superbly. fighting 
nobly, She has won the admiration of the world. [Applause.] 
She is fighting as a nation. Under the arguments adduced here 
to-day Normandy ougtit to say to Brittany, “We have furnished 
more men than you, and we will not furnish another man until 
your number equals ours.“ Suppose Picardy should say to 
La Vendee,“ We have furnished more men than you, and there- 
fore we will not furnish another man until your quota equals 
ours.” That would be the logical conclusion in Europe if the 
views of the gentlemen of the minority should prevail. 

And what of Germany? What if Saxony and Bayaria and 
Wurtemburg and Baden should say to Prussia, “We have fur- 
nished more men than you. We win not furnish another man 
until you furnish as much man power as we have furnished.” 
I wish to the Lord they would say that. [Applause and Luugh- 
ter.] It would make our task a great denl eusier. But Ger- 
many is fighting as a nation, and the sooner we begin to reulize 
the fact that we. too, are fighting as a great nation that las 
fundamental rights at stake the better it will be for us and the 
better it will be for our cause, [Applause.] 

I believe we have taken a long step in advance in this war. 
Our armies are not referred to nowadays as the Regular Army, 
the National Army, the National Guard Army. They have all 
been merged into one. They are referred to as the Army of 
the United States; and in the Army of the United States 
Californian has her sons, Wisconsin has her sons. Nebraska 
has her sons, Virginia has her sons. Every State in the Union 
has her sons, who have gone to fight for the cause of the Union 
in the Army of the United States. For me the cause of the 
Union in this crisis is paramount and the legislation for which 
we are called upon to vote to-day will enable us to furnish an 
army of men whose going “over there” with the American 
colors will do the least possible injury to our economie and social 
relations, 

Mr. Speaker, I listened with a great deal of interest to the 
argument of my friend from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], 
the lender of the minority on this question. The only, logical 
deduction I could make from his argument was this, that 
every local board in this country—and there are 4.557 of then 
must be distrusted. That is evidently ‘his conclusion. His ar- 
gument indicates to me, at least, that they have not acted 
squarely, and that their work must be distrusted. I huve no 
such view on the proposition. The members comprising those 
boards were men who were appointed to their positions becuuse 
they had a known reputation in their respective communities. 
They were men of probity, of honesty, of Integrity. and they 
did their work according to their lights. In some places they 
may have been too lenient, in other places they may have been 
too rigorous; but the Provost Marshal General has already 
sent a telegram to the governor of every State asking that in 
those districts where there seem to be an abnormal number of 
rejections or an abnormal number of acceptances the enses 
arising in such locnl board districts be investigated by special 
agents. These special agents are now in the field. 

If they find that some of the boards have been too rigorous, 
they can order appeals to the district boards, and the district 
boards will see to it that the proper classification will be made, 
So, too, in the districts where there have been too many exemp- 
tions. The inspectors are out now, and if they find that the 
local board did not properly interpret the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral's instructions, they have ample authority to see that the 
district boards shall hear appeals, and those inequalities enn 
and will be corrected. In fact, they are heing corrected and will 
continue to he corrected right straight along. 

But there is one other proposition involved in the amendment 
to be proposed by the gentleinan from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER]. He assumes, or must assume from the trend of his 
argument, that the conditions in every district are practically 
identical; that practically the same conditions prevail in every 
district throughout this country. Why, you all know that that 
is impossible. It stands to reason that in many districts condi- 
tions are so dissimilar that there must be n larger number of 
exemptions or a larger number of acceptances in ‘some thin in 
others. Yet the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHacneneencer| is based practically on the 
proposition that in every district in this country the conditions 
are about the same. I deny that such a condition prevails. 

My colleagues, I have heard it said that even assuming that 
we are going to have such a large Army as has been spoken oe 
it will be impossible for the American forces to be landed in 
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France, or to feed them in France. No condition has ever yet 
arisen in the United States of America that has baffled the 
ability of Americnn statesmen and the American people. [Ap- 
plause.] We will meet those conditions as they arise, We 
realize that we must win this war no matter how many men it 
may take, no mutter how much treasure it may cost, no matter 
how long the time in winning it. We are but beginning the 
struggle now. Let us, by adopting this resolution, give the 
President every opportunity to take into the service of the 
Nation those men who can best be spared at this time. Let us 
take everybody embraced in class 1 before we begin anywhere 
with class 2. Therein lies our safety. Therein lies our power 
to win this war. Picture to yourselves millions of Americans 
leaving their homes, leaving their land to fight for American 
principles, to fight for American rights. You do not want at 
the very outset to pull away from their homes and families men 
who can not be spared. You want to take the men who best 
can be spared. If, God forbid, we shall ever have to go into 
class 2 or 8 or 4 to win this war, I know that Americans in 
those classes will go cheerfully and willingly. But do not let us 
take them until the country is driven to the extremity of taking 
them. [Applause.] 

One word more and I have done. It has been suggested that 
you are not going to get credit for those who volunteer. Those 
who have volunteered have thus far been credited to the dis- 
tricts and the States. : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I shall then speak of this matter 
when we get under the five-minute rule. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution for 
amendment. z 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That if under any regulations heretofore or hereafter 
prescribed by the President persons registered and liable for military 
service under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” are pia in classes 
for the purpose of determining their relative liabi * for military 
service, no provision of said act shall prevent the esident from 
calling for immediate military service under regulations heretofore or 
bereatter 3 by the President all or part of the persons in any 
class or classes except those exempt from draft under the provisions 
of said act, in proportion to the total number of persons placed in 
such class or classes in the various subdivisions of the States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia designated by the President under 
the terms of said act; or from calling into immediate military service 
persons classed as skilled experts in industry or agriculture, however 
classified or wherever residing. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I have an amend- 
ment that 1 desire to offer to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On pase 2, line 5, strike out all after the word “act, down to and 
including the word “act,” at the end of line 8, and in line 11, after 
the period at the end of the bill, insert the following: 

“Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, called under the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of 
the United States,’ shall hereafter be determined in r to the 
total number ot persons registered and liable for itary service 
therein, including resident aliens who have waived all claims for 
exemption, and credit shall be given on its quotas to any State, Terri- 
tory, District, or subdivision thereof, for the number of men who have 
entered the military service of the United States from any such State, 
Territory, District, or subdivision thereof, since April 1, 1917, in- 
cluding members of the National Guard who were in the Federal service 
on that date.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to speak on 
the amendment. 8 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Nebraska 
permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SHALLEN BERGER. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Would it not be well to agree on some 
time for debate on the amendment? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I suggested to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Fretps] that we should make some agreement 
as to time on the amendment, and he thought we had better 
go on a little bit under the five-minute rule, and then arrive at 
an agreement later. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me to make a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGBER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Nebraska 
is proceeding under the one-hour rule, haying offered an amend- 
ment, this being a House bill? 

The SPEAKER. He undoubtedly is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there ought to be some agreement 


as to time and not run along without limit. Does the gentle- 
man have any objection to the bill being considered under the 
five-minute rule? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I have no objection. 
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Mr.-FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Reserving the right to object, literally. the 
five-minute rule would permit a speech for and against the 
amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska, which presents the 
whole question by way of amendment to this bill, but I think 
there ought to be more debate than 5 or 10 minutes on a side 
under the five-minute rule. If we can have an understanding 
that those who have not been able to speak in general debate, 
who have been busy in other work, may have a reasonable op- 
portunity to debate the matter, I shall not object. 

Mr. DENT. May I make a suggestion to the gentleman from 
Kentucky and the gentleman from Nebraska that debate on this 
amendment be limited to, say, one hour, the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Kentucky and the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
asks unanimous consent that debate on this amendment be 
limited to one hour, half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fintos!] and the other half by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. May I be permitted to make a sug- 
gestion, that sc many gentlemen have made application for time 
that I am quite sure that one hour is not sufficient, and I sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Kentucky that he ascertain how 
many Members want to speak for five minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, so many Members have a desire 
to speak that I ask unanimous consent that the time be limited 
to two hours, one hour on each side, to be controlled one half by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] and the 
other half by myself. 

Mr. CANNON, Does that ent off all other debate? 

Mr. FIELDS. That is only a request to limit the time on the 
pending amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the Shallenberger amendment be 
confined to two hours. one half to be controlled by himself and 
the other half by the gentleman from Nebraska. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is it the inten- 
tion of the gentleman in yielding this time to yield only five 
minutes to a Member? There are several gentlemen who I 
think ought to have more than five minutes to discuss this 
amendment, who have not participated in general debate, and 
if they do it is going to require more than two hours. I do not 
think that necessarily the Members who desire to discuss the 
amendment under this arrangement should be confined to five 
minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. It is my intention to be fair and extend the 
time as far as I can. I hope that gentleman will confine them- 
selves to five minutes as near as possible, because the rights of 
all Members are equal in the House, one man having just as 
much right to speak as another. I hope Members will confine 
themselves to five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. The committee is entitled to first recognition, 
and the committee consists of 21 members? 

Mr. FIELDS. Twenty-one members. 

Mr. CANNON. What does the gentleman think of an hour on 
a side for that? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that we 
make it an hour and a half on a side, 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we proceed under the five-minute rule for the present, without 
fixing any time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed under the five-minute rule, without 
limiting the time, Is there objection? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I object. I think we ought to 
pass this bill and agree upon a time to debate it. If two hours 
are not enough, let us make it two hours and half. 

The SPEAKER. Has anyone any request to make? 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman for an hour. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, we have already spoiled the 
day, and we will likely not do anything more than this, and 1 
suggest that we debate this matter for three hours. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this amendment be confined to three hours, one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amendment be limited to 
three hours, one half to be controlled by himself and the other 
half by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 
Is there objection? 


Tf not, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does that Include the amendment and all amendments thereto? 
The SPEAKER. It includes the Shallenberger amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
Shallenberger amendment. I desire to propound an inquiry as 
to whether I shall be shut off from debate of my amendment? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman can get his amendment 
before the House now, you might debate the whole subject at 
one time. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I shall modify my request by 
making it the Shallenberger amendment and all amendments 
thereto, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon the Shallenberger amendment 
and all amendments thereto be limited to three hours. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I will ask the gentleman from Kentucky as to whether or not 
I will be taken care of to debute my amendment during those 
three hours? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not say what the gentleman 
from Kentucky will do. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman that 
I will vield to him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objeetion. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, there are two items only that I want now to bring to thé 
attention of the House that were not presented heretofore, and 
I do not want to take more than a minute or two to do it. First, 
I want to callattention to the fact that when we passed this great 
draft law the Congress of the United States surrendered to 
the War Department the lives and the bodies of these young men 
of draft age with but two limitations only upon that department, 
You may search this law through and yeu will find only two 
possible limitations on the absolute power of the War Depart- 
ment over the lives of these men. One is—and I quote from 
the act— 

Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion to the 
population. 

That is something they could not change. The population is 
determined. It is fixed. That was one safeguard that you put 
around it, that every section of the country should be treated 
exactly alike in asking this great sacrifice. The second is that 
credit shall be given upon those quotas for the number of men 
who are in the military service of the United States and the 
National Guard, or who have entered that service since the Ist 
of April, 1917. Those are the only two limitations put upon the 
War Department in handling these men. This resolution that 
is so carefully drawn is intended to and does take away the last 
limitation of protection that the Congress of the United States 
threw around this mutter to protect the interests of these men. 

This resolution provides that nothing in this act shall prevent 
the President of the United States from calling for immediate 
military service under regulations heretofore or hereafter pre- 
scribed by the President all or part of the persons of any 
class or classes, except those exempt from draft under the pro- 
visions of the act, The first part of the act which it repeals is 
the one basing it on quotas. and the other is that which says 
that credit shall be given for volunteers. They tell you they 
have a classification now. Do you know that if you enact this 
law the Provost Marshal General can do what he has done be- 
fore? He can change this draft classification to suit himself. 
If you repeal that provision of the present law, he can issue a 
classification that all of the men who are red-headed shall be 
placed in one class, that all of the black-headed men shall be 
placed in another class, and all of the light-headed men shall 
be placed in another class, and then he can say that he will keep 
the red-headed men at home, because the enemy can see them in 
the nighttime, and that he will take the black-headed over 
there, because they can not see them in the nighttime, and that 
he will use the light-headed men for day attacks. You say that 
that is absurd. Well, many absurd things are being done in 
eertain bureaus of the War Department. And he can do an- 
other thing if you adopt this bill without amendment. He can 
classify all of the men from Towa in one class, all of the men 
from New York in another class, all of the men of military age 
from any particular State in one class by themselves, and then 
he cnn call those men from different States in the order that 
he determines. He is in effect doing that already. The gentle- 
man from Georgia calls your attention to the fact that he has 
asked for more men from Georgia than he has from New York 
in this new draft. 

In the tirst call under the second draft no credit was allowed 
far the volunteers. I wrote a letter to the Provost Marshal Gen- 


eral and asked him why no credit was allowed, and reply was 
made that credit was refused at present because he had to get 
a certain number of men, but that in subsequent quotas they 
expected to give credit to those entitled to it for volunteers, 
Now he is calling for more men from Georgia than he is eall- 
ing for from New York, and he can keep on calling, if you repeal 
this law, until he has taken every man from Georgia under 
that draft quota as he goes on getting his 800,000. or his 2,000,000 
men, und he may finally say, “I am going to take those fellows 
from New York next summer.” 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I ean not be interrupted now. 
But, my friends, this war may be over in six months and those 
men from Georgia may go over there and get into the trenches 
while these other fellows remain here drilling. You surrender 
every protection of the present as to equality of liability to 
military service to these men who are over there fighting for 
us in the trenches, who are giving their lives for us. 

Now, is the Congress of the United States going to attempt to 
repeal and take away from these drafted men every protection 
thut the law gives to them at present? And yet that is what 
you do when you repeal this act. Now, I want to make this 
point and then I am done: The present law is attacked fre- 
quently because they state that it is unfair as between those 
communities having only a small alien population and those 
having a large alien population, Gen. Crowder is upon record 
that of this second call of all the men remaining of proper 
draft age he expects to get 2,200,000 certified for service and in 
class 1, 

Every delinquent in the United States that failed to respond 
to the draft or answer the questionnaire is in class 1. We had 
in the last draft 3,000,000 to get the first million certified men 
from, and they had 252,294 delinquent from that 3.000.000 men. 
Every one of those are in class 1 if they are still delinquent, 
Now, he has called 6,000,000 men to draw his new quotas from, 
and we have the right to assume that since he got that number 
of delinquent men from the first 3.000.000 men it is only fair 
to assume he will get 500,000 delinquents from the remaining 
6,000,000 men, If that is so, then he will get 750.000 delinquents 
in class 1. The gentleman from Arizona has pointed out the 
faet that he has had a telegram from the adjutant general of 
that State that in a certain county of Arizona more than half 
the men of class 1 are deliiquent—Mexicans leaving the country 
to avoid service. Now, these are some things in this bill E 
want you to understand. Mr. Speaker have I used five minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has an hour and a half. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I shall not use much more time, 
as there are many other gentlemen who have applied for time, 
The Judge Advocate General says we should secure for service 
2,200,000 men. He only claims that many by counting also the 
boys he expects to get when you allow him also to take in the 
million boys that have come of age since the declaration of war. 
It is in the Recorp that 1,500,000 men are all the men expected to 
be furnished this country from the boys called from class 1, 
taking those men absolutely fit for service, unless we include 
also those 21 since last June. As I stated yesterday, gentlemen 
of the Congress, if you limit this class to class 1. we can not 
possibly get the size army that we will require; and the con- 
tention is made and the only argument that I have heard that 
seems to appeal to a great many gentlemen with force is that 
elass 1 excuses married men. Now, gentlemen tell you that 
class 1 excuses married men. Do you know how many men in 
the United States did not claim exemption under class 1? Sixty 
per cent of all the men that went in did not claim exemption. 

We do not know whether they are married or not. ‘Thousands 
of married men are in class 1. Do you think that those counties 
that have got 75 per cent of all their registrants in class 1 
have not got married men in that class? Every married man 
that a board thought did not support his wife is in class 1, 
Every married man who they thought had enough money to 
support his family without him, and that he ought not to stay at 
home, is in class 1. Every married man who did not claim 
exemption as having dependents is in class 1. Nobody knows 
how many married men are in class 1. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will yield. 

Mr. SABATH. The local boards have the power to classify 
so; for instance, in the case of Nebraska, it was up to the local 
boards to properly classify them, is not that true? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. If there is a fault anywhere it would lie 
with the local board? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The local boards when they classi- 
fied the men did not know that was going to be the basis for 
quotas. Now, as to the classification, and I want to say with re- 
gard to that, that I am glad the gentleman brought it to my at- 
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tention, that those of us who advocate this amendment do not 
propose to do away with Gen. Crowder's classification at all. 
Our contention is that the classification is a proper thing. Of 
a thousand men of draft age in a certain county we say that 
county shall be required to furnish the same number of soldiers 
as any other county of the same military population, and we pro- 
pose under this selective plan to allow that board to determine 
the order in which they shall be taken. If a county has a large 
number of men of military age and a call goes forth for those 
men and the men refuse to go as volunteers, what are you going 
to do to the boy who has the courage to go? Is it not the pur- 
pose to take that fellow who ought to go and did not go? Is not 
that the purpose of the law? 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not much better even to take those who 
are desirous of going and ready to fight than to take a lot of 
cowards and slackers who do not want to serve their country? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is the ob/<ct of my amend- 


Nr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
: Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Les. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman point out in the committee 
bill specifically what there is to prevent the President from tak- 
ing class 2 men when he sees fit, even though he desires to take 
class 2 men before all of class 1 are exhausted? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He can. He can take all the men, 
if we pass this bill, in any class that he sees fit. We have re- 
pealed all restrictions as to that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Les. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then why should not the apportionment 
be based on all the men of these four classes, because they are 
all made liable to be called under this bill at the same time? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. Some have misunderstood 
my language when I say that the quota should be based upon 
those men of military age, liable to military service. That in- 
cludes the four classes. Under the classification every man who 
is not liable to military service is in class 5, so that in these 
places that have a large alien population every alien claiming 
his alienage is in class 5, and he is not counted. The only dis- 
tinction I make from those who are liable to military service, I 
say, is including those aliens who waive exemption, and I do 
that because under the ruling of the draft board every alien who 
is willing to fight and waives his exemption is placed in class 1, 
so that under my amendment every soldier who is willing to 
fight is allowed to go to the front, and each county furnishes its 
quota according to its population. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

. Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
teman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
is with great reluctance that I oppose the amendment of my col- 
league from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], but this matter 
has been agitated to such an extent in my State that I feel that 
it should be my privilege to briefly give my reasons for opposing 
the amendment. 

The debate has indicated that certain territorial divisions of 
the United States have been independently classifying as sol- 
diers all men liable to military service. On the contrary, the 
United States itself, as a nation, through regularly authorized 
agents, has been taking a census of man power within this 
Nation. These agents have selected for class 1, presumably 
acting honestly and in good faith, those men who are best fitted 
to bear arms for their country. They have put into class 1, as 
I understand it, those men who in large measure, or the greater 
proportion of whom at least, are without dependents at home, 
who can be best spared from the employment the curtailing of 
which would materially reduce the military efficiency of the 
Nation. 

There never was a time when the Republic needed efficient 
soldiers as it needs them now. It is useless for us to deny or 
minimize the tragedy which the cause of civilization now faces. 
Disaster lurks just around the corner in France. 

Roumania has made a separate peace; Russia has collapsed ; 
Italy is driven back to the plains; the western front is 2 miles 
nearer Paris than it was on this date two years ago. What is 
there in the present condition to justify the belief that this 
war can be won without the greatest assistance from us of 
which the Nation is possessed? 

With that idea in view, the man power of the Nation has been 
Classified. Into class 1 has gone that type of man whose mind 
will be unfretted by anxiety and worry for dependents left at 
home. He will have nothing to divert him from the stupendous 
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task allotted to him. Class 1 is made up in large measure of 
the lads who are searching life for its adventures, and who 
will seek upon the fields of France the opportunity that hearts 
unafraid have searched for since the world was young. An 
army of such as these when assembled will be the most potent 
military force that ever troubled the earth with martial tread. 
In this day of apprehension it is not essential what city or 
county or district or State shall claim them, for they come as 
sh nie of the Republic, not as citizens of a community. [Ap- 
plause. ; 


This is not a county war, nor a congressional district war, 


nor a State war. This is the war of the Nation. Never since 
the old bell clanged out the announcement that a new Nation 
was born has the Republic faced such a crisis; never during 
its glorious history has the Nation had the opportunity for 
world service that it has at this hour. 

Already we fight side by side with those with whom we make 
common cause. Already, beyond the sea, American boys are 
thrusting their strong young bodies between the advancing 
hordes and the Nation they serve. In the trenches, hollow-eyed 
with fatigue, grey of face from weariness, struggling, panting, 
sobbing from exertion, the American soldier seeks to stop the 
advance of those who are bent on the destruction of all that 
you and I hold dear. Why, even as I taik to you in the fading 
light of this day, boys, American boys, lie with torn and twisted 
bodies, mere huddles of clothes, with white upturned faces in the 
biood puddles of France, The wires beneath the restless waters 
of the ocean are singing with the burden of appeals for help 
that they carry. Appeals from France, from England, from 
Pershing. Efficient help and immediate help. But with our 
ears dulled we debate as to whether Waterloo, Iowa, shall fur- 
nish more or less men than Cedar Rapids. We are calling upon 
the citizens of the Nation, for in this hour nothing but the coun- 
try counts. In this day of peril if every man able to bear 
arms and to be of military service to the Nation lived in my 
State I would bid them go, for they would go to defend the 
Nation without which there would be no State. 

Because the exigency is national in aspect, and because the 
need for efficient soldiers is so great, I oppose the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for 15 minutes. : 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I do not see why there should be 
so much feeling over the proposition involved in this bill as 
has been displayed in the debate. Whether you adopt the 
proposition proposed by the War Department, which is spon- 
sored by Gen. Crowder, a very able man, or the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], 
you do not add one single solitary soldier to the forces of the 
United States. So that it is useless to talx about raising a big 
army by adopting the War Department plan instead of the 
Shallenberger plan. You do not add a single man to the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, and I am getting awfully tired 
of the propositions that are being advanced by the newspapers, 
criticizing Congress because it does not absolutely adopt every- 
thing that the War Department proposes. [Applause.] 

So far as this bill is concerned, for instance, there appeared in 
the morning press the statement that I was opposed to the bill 
and that the gentleman from Galifornia [Mr. Kann] was leading 
the fight for it. As a matter of fact, under an agreement between 
the gentleman from California and myself, the time in favor of 
the bill is controlled by the next ranking Democratic member of 
the committee, Mr. Fretps. Now, it is not fair that Congress 
should be continually criticized because we happen to exercise 
some little judgment and opinion as to what the character and 
the nature of legislation should be in order to carry on this war. 
[Applause.] So far as I am concerned, I have been holding back 
the report of the Army appropriation bill, because I want to 
know, when the Secretary of War returns from France, whether 
he wants a million and a half men that they have asked now or 
whether he wants 3,000,000 men; and if he wants 3,000,000 men, 
I am going to vote for it. [Applause.] There is absolutely no 
difference of opinion between the members of the Military Com- 
mittee, so far as supporting the War Department and the admin- 
istration is concerned, except as to matters of detail. 

Now, I have heard a great deal of discussion here to-day about 
the difference between the plan proposed by Gen. Crowder and 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. Let 
us see what it all means. In a nutshell Gen. Crowder’s proposi- 
tion gives to each local board the opportunity and offers the 
temptation to eliminate from class 1 those who might have 
some political pull and influence. : 
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* Under the plan proposed by tbe gentleman from Nebraska 
[ Mr. SHALLENBERGER] there is recognized the classification pro- 


posed by the War Department. He recognizes the fact that 
there ought to be a call, first, of men who have no dependents, 
but he says that they ought to be called from class 1 first, not 
in accordance with the number that the board puts in class 1, 
but in accordance with the number totally Hable for military 
service under the law that has been enacted. [Applause.] Now, 
_is there anything unfair in that proposition? Are we unpatriotic 
because we support a proposition like that? Are we to be 
charged with not supporting the administration and the war 
because we say that each community should furnish from class 
1 its proportion in accordance with the total number liable for 
military service? 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. What does that mean—the first four classes— 
“the total number liable for military service?“ 

Mr. DENT. It means all liable to service. 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman will admit that under the 
proposed amendment it is possible to exhaust class 1 and go 
into class 2 in one district and not in another, is it not? 

Mr. DENT. That may be possible, it is true, and it is also 
possible that one county in one State could exclude men who 
ought to be in class 1 under the program proposed by Gen. 
Crowder, whereas another county would live up to the law. $ 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And it is possible, under the bill 
as asked for by Gen. Crowder, to go in and take all of classes 
2, 3, und 4 before taking those from class 1. 

Mr. GORDON. He can also take all the men he calls for 
from one State—is not that true? 

Mr. DENT. He certainly can. 

Mr. GORDON. There is no mistake about it. 

Mr. FIELDS. The very fact that he can would obviate the 
objection that men might be placed in class 2 instead of in 
class 1. His department has authority to do that. 

Mr. DENT. Of course, it has authority to do it, but that 
Is not the program that Gen. Crowder told us he was going to 
carry out. 

Now, there is another proposition involved in this. I want an 
army just as much as anybody else; but, as I said in the begin- 
ning, you do not add anybody to the military service by this bill. 
We deliberately, under the act of May 18, 1917, commonly 
known as the selective-draft law, provided that every commu- 
nity should be given credit for volunteers in either the Regular 
Army or the National Guard. The proposition of Gen. Crowder 
absolutely repeals that idea. The amendment of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] preserves it. I have 
been so worried over this situation 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman is referring to credit for vol- 
unteers? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. If the gentleman will give me time, I will 
state that more fully. 

Mr. FIELDS. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact that 
that question is not the issue in this amendment? 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. DENT. Certainly it is. 

ne FIELDS. I understand the gentleman divided his amend- 
ment. i 

Mr. DENT. No; the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Will not this law and the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska both repeal the original law, which 
provided that quotas should be furnished by States in propor- 
tion to their population? 

Mr. DENT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARDY. Both repeal that. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. It has never been carried out, anyway. 

Mr. HARDY. So that with either one of these amendments 
adopted we would go to making each State furnish its quota 
in proportion to the number of those who seem to be liable for 
military service? 

1 DENT. That is the interpretation of the War Depart- 
ment. s 

Mr. HARDY. And a State, with its population composed one- 
half of foreigners, will be called upon to furnish its quota in 
proportion only to those liable to military service? 

Mr. DENT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. The gentleman just stated that if the 
original bill passes it will do away with credit for all those who 
volunteer. Now, under the original law, all those who yolun- 


teered got credit under the first draft. Is it not a fact that the 

gentleman really means that if this original bill is passed there 

van be no credit; only for those who have volunteered since 
en. 

Mr. DENT. That is exactly what the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] seeks to correct, 
and under his amendment credit will be given for those men who 
have volunteered in either the Regular Army or the National 
Guard since then, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Since the first draft? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one other question. I started a few mo- 
ments ago with a statement to the effect that under the act of 
May 18, 1917, credit was given for volunteers. I have been 
exceedingly worried and anxious to have bills coming from the 
Military Committee receive unanimous support from every mem- 
ber of that committee—this is the second bill about which there 
has been any difference of opinion. I have taken no stock in 
this fight one way or the other up to this time. I took this mat- 
ter not only to Gen. Crowder, to the Acting Secretary of War, 
but to the President himself, and voluntarily, on the 26th of 
March, the President wrote me this letter: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 26, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Dent: After my brief conference the other day with 
ou and two of your colleagues of the Military Affairs Committee, I 

id the matter we then discussed before the Acting Secretary of War. 
and he has sent me the inclosed memorandum. I must frankly say that 
I find the arguments contained in this memorandum very bard to an- 
swer. The whole thing is very debatable, but, on the whole, I think 
the weight of the debate lies on the side of the contention of the War 
Department. 

That is in favor of the first proposition offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], the President him- 
self admitting that the proposition is exceedingly debatable, - 
and therefore nobody can be criticized, I think, for voting either 
way. 

It may be, as they say— 

Continuing the reading of the letter of the President— 


that in giving credits for voluntary enlistments under the new draft no 
“useful purpose“ would be served, Lut I think, nevertheless, that it 
would be perfectly proper to include such allowances in the new law. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, = 
Wooprow WILSON. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is there anything that requires the House 
to take all of the Shallenberger amendment in order to deal 
with the question of giving credit for volunteers? 

Mr. DENT. Why, certainly not. It is a divisible proposition. 
The gentleman is a good parliamentarian, and he knows that. 

Mr. SHERLEY.. But there seems to have been such an effort 
to tie them together, so as to make the House take all or none, 
that I wanted the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. DENT. I think it is a divisible proposition, but I do not 
care whether they are tied together or not. The gentleman 
from Nebraska came to me and asked me whether or not I 
thought the proposition was divisible, and not being a parlia- 
mentarian, like my friend from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], I went 
to the gentleman from Georgia, Judge Crisp, and asked his 
opinion, and he told me it was, and I accepted his opinion on 
the subject. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY]. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am strongly in fayor of the 
Crowder plan for the next draft, and against the Shallenberger 
amendment. I represent a population of 265,000. In my dis- 
trict is a voting population of nearly 60,000, showing you that I 
have no sectional interest but certainly a sectional pride, and 
that I have no large foreign population in my district. For the 
information of the House I would like to attempt to show you 
that some credit is given in the next draft to the volunteers who 
have already gone out into the service of the Nation. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frerps], on page 123 of 
the hearings before our committee, in discussing this bill, says: 

Mr. Fre.ps. For instance, the county of Bracken, in Kentucky, had no 
draft; they had no men taken by the draft. They had 52 more enlist- 
— Dan their quota under the draft. How would that county be 
a 7 


Gen. CROWDER. They would take the reduced stren. 
that community, due to the fact that all these men ha 


h of class 1 in 
been transferred 


to the service, as the basis for determining the number of men to be 
taken from that community into the second draft. 

Then Mr. Hutt of Iowa asked this question: 

Mr. Hurt. That means that we must accept the principle and not 
Lae gy" any credit for all the National Guar 
gone in, 


men who have already 
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Gen. Cnoworn. You get credit in the way I have ed. The 
basis for determining credits is the strength of class 1. If you have 
had a large number of enlistments, the number of men in class 1 is cor- 
respondingly reduced, and therefore you work out a smaller quota for 
that community under the new rule than under the old rule. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], 
in his most eloquent speech, said: 

Let us have done with foolish fancies about winning this war or fight- 
ing with ships, with speeches, etc. This war will be won and can only 
be wor when we put more fighting men in France than the central powers 
of Europe can muster. 

To be sure, Mr. Speaker, we have the men bere. It is 
acknowledged that we have nearly 2,000,000 men under draft, 
many of whom volunteered, and we must feed these men. These 
men must be clothed and ships must be built to send these men 
across the water. I am in favor particularly of the Crowder 
plan of drafting because it drafts according to eligibles and not 
population. I have no large foreign population in my district, 
perhaps, except in one city, the city of Quincy, the home of the 
Fore River Shipbuilding plant and the Victory plant. In one of 
these plants are employed 8,000 men working in two shifts. In 
going through this plant more than a year ago I ascertained 
that 2,500 men could not speak a word of English, 

The city of Quincy in the first draft exhausted nearly 40 per 
cent of its eligibles, and why should the city of Quincy be 
penalized by going on in the old way according to population 
because it has a large foreign population—2,500 men in that 
city building ships which ure of prime necessity in winning the 
war. These men are just as useful in their occupations as many 
of the men who have gone into the draft service. 

The President and Secretary of War may approve this plan 
or that plan; they have not as yet indicated that they are for 
this amendment or for the Crowder plan, but I should prefer to 
take the dictation of the Provost Marshal General whose func- 
‘tion is to carry out the plan for raising the next draft army. He 
is in the position perhaps of my father, the proprietor of a 
woolen mill, who knew all about the buying of wool and the 
sale of woolen goods; but he did not know, perhaps, about the 
intricate and special work of the sorting room, the weaving 
room, or the carding room. but left the functions of that im- 
portant duty to his boss sorter, the boss carder, the boss spinner, 
and the boss weaver, and yet he was the actual administrator 
of the woolen mill, as the President is the Commander in Chief 
of the forces of the Army, and the Provost Marshal General 
is the particular officer designated by the Government to propose 
draft legislation, and he has worked out the first draft with 
notable ability and efficiency. 

Gen. Crowder has worked out a splendid plan for reinforcing 
the Army of the country, and his wisdom can be absolutely 
relied upon. This is no district matter, it is not sectional, not 
a proposition of the State, but is of national consideration. My 
own town of Dedham, with a population of 11.000, has sent to the 
war in volunteers und in other capacities 400 men. In the first 
draft its quota amounted to about 70 men, showing you that 
there is no sectional reason for my favoring the Crowder plan; 
but it is just a matter of eligibility and the fairest way to raise 
the next quota of 500.000 men for service in France. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco]. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to speak on 
the measure because I thought it was so fair in all of its provi- 
sions that it would hardly be necessary to appeal to the House 
to enact this necessary legislation. I regret very much to differ 
from the distinguished chairman of the committee, for whom 1 
have the highest regard and who, I believe, is working to the best 
of his ability to form, equip, and provide for a splendid Army 
for the United States. I think that Gen. Crowder in his splen- 
did presentation of this matter before the committee has simply 
given the country and all of us the benefit of practically one 
year’s actual experience in the operation of the so-called draft 
Jaw. And I believe that the classification as arranged for, 
which has been carried out, is a step in the right direction. In 
other words, the local boards have decided by scanning the 
questionnaires which have been submitted to them, regardless 
of whether exemptions have been claimed, who in their com- 
munities belong in these different classes. The Shallenberger 
amendment presupposes two things. First, that you can not 
9 5 the local boards in the different communities to do their 

uty. 

I want to ask the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] whether he is afraid to trust the local boards in his 
own State? I want to say here that my own experience has 
been that these boards are trying just as conscientiously as any 
men can to do their whole duty. All of our laws are adminis- 


tered through human agencies, and these men are courts ad- 


12, 


ministering this law, just as the judges and the juries of our 
local courts administer all of our laws, and I say it is absolutely 
absurd to claim that we can not trust the men who have heen 
selected for these boards to do what they know is right in mak- 
ing these classifications. 

ey SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
vie 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman, of course, unde?- 
stands that no draft board had any idea when it classified these 
men that it was going to determine the percentage of men that 
was going to be sent? 

Mr. CRAGO. I am not so sure about that, but I venture to 
say that the boards in this country did their duty as they saw it 
when they put these men in the classes where they belong. The 
amendment which the gentleman has offered presupposes another 
thing, and that is that conditions are the same, economically, 
industrially, socially, all over this country. We know that is a 
fallacy. They are not the same, and these boards in doing their 
duty to the utmost will necessarily find in some of our com- 
munities class 1 will be small and class 2 larger and class 8 
still larger. You can not take our entire country and so stand- 
ardize our conditions as to make the classes the same in all of 
them. Our whole draft law was based on the idea of furnishing 
to the service of the United States the men most available. 
These men have been classified by our local boards, and is it 
not the fairest thing to take from that classification No. 1 the 
men who have been. placed there before we touch any other 
class? “Oh,” but it is said, “they have the power to take men 
from any class.” I have heard that repeated several times. 
Any member of the committee surely knows the purpose of that 
language as it was explained to us by Gen. Crowder, namely, 
this: These local boards, by reason of a man’s environment. by 
reason of the fact that he may be the pivot man in some indus- 
try, will put him in a deferred class, but the time will come 
perhaps when that man will not be needed in that community 
for that particular purpose, when he is more necessary to the 
Government by reason of the fact which gave him his defer- 
ence into that class, and, consequently, if he Government needs 
so many expert carpenters, so many expert electricians or 
mechanicians of any kind, they can go into those other classes 
and take them from those classes only when the President has 
decided it is fur the best interests of the Government rather 
than the community to take these men out of the other classes, 
I think some of the members of our committee have forgotten 
the testimony that was voluntarily given before our committee 
when a Member from Texas brought in some of his constituents 
from along the border and they said to us: “ Gentlemen, under. 
this present plan of assessing quotas you have absolutely robbed 
us of all of our American citizens within the draft age. We have 
in our community so many men who have come across the border 
who are not subject to this draft that in order to furnish our 
quota you have absolutely robbed us of our entire citizenship 
between the ages of 21 and 30.“ 

That made an impression on our committee at that time, and 
that situation is exactly what this classitication plan will correct. 

The great stumbling point, as I see it, is the misunderstand- 
ing as to giving credit for the volunteers. I want to say this, 
and I wish I had time to go into it further, that we did get 
credit in the local communities for the men who went volun- 
tarily into the National Guard orgunizations, and that was the 
real purpose of putting that provision into the draft act. Most 
of the volunteering since that time has not been in the line of 
the Army, and to-day they are not taking volunteers in the 
line of the Army for which these communities can get credit, 
They are taking them for technical purposes, and they are be- 
ing urged for this or that particular purpose, but not for the 
line of the Army. There is no great argument in that, because 
the community is not doing itself justice when it asks that the 
individuals who want to stay at home be protected by reason 
of the fact that patriotic young men have been found to voluti- 
teer for this technical service in the Army. You are not pro- 
tecting any community; you are taking from that community 
and its industrial life more of its strength than you would take 
under this classification system, and you are only protecting the 
individuals who would be left at home, who do not want to 
serve, because the community will have sent the same number 
of men into some service—not into the line of the Army—and 
they are getting credit for them, not as a community, but the 
individuals who stay at home are getting credit for them. It 
seems to me that would not appeal to anyone. We have had 
our credit for our volunteer organizations—namely, the Na- 
tional Guard—and why should any community ask this in be- 
half of the individuals in class 1 who want to stay at home? 
It results in their asking it for those individual persons who are 
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benefited, and they are the only ones who are benefited at all 
by this so-called claim for exemption. Indirectly they are get- 
ting credit anyhow, because the men within the draft age who 
go into any arm of the service voluntarily go directly out of 
class 1. At least 90 per cent go from that class. Therefore 
class 1 is reduced to that extent, and the district will not be 
required to send as many men as they would otherwise. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 


gentleman from New York [Mr. Lunn]. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Spenker, considerable feeling has been 
aroused by the Shallenberger amendment. Supporters of this 
amendment, of which I am not one, have made statements 
insinuating that the local draft boards would use their power 
in an unfair and unjust way. On the floor there have been 
Suggestions, if not absolute accusations, to the effect that if 
the quota is based on the total number of those eligible to 
military duty in class 1 that the local boards would discrimi- 
nate and put some men in class 2 who ought to be in class 1. 
This is an insinuation and accusation against the fidelity of the 
local boards. I contend that any indictment of a draft board 
is equivalent to an indictment of the Government itself. It 
is an indietment of the selective-draft law, which constitutes 
the bulwark of our present and future Army. If we can not 
trust these 4,500 boards to act as fairly and justly as boards 
humanly can, then our whole system fails. If it is true, if the 
suggestion is at all valid, if it is possible or remotely probabie 
that these draft boards would fail justly and fairly to consider 
all the facts with regard to each case, then these draft boards 
should be shot at sunrise. I can not conceive of anything more 
damnable than for a draft board, dealing with human lives, 
to do otherwise than their very best, to deal justly and fairly 
with every young man coming before them for consideration. 
Personally I have the greatest confidence in the fidelity of our 
local boards, and I do not believe that the great mass of them 
would ever consciously do anything but the fair thing and 
the right thing. They have given strenuous labor to their 
task and have sought to do justice in exercising their great 
powers. These boards have tremendous responsibilities, and 
involved in these insinuations that the draft boards are going 
to put men in class 2 in order te escape the draft is an indict- 
ment of the whole selective-draft system. The day will come, 
if it is not already here, when the Nation will recall the 
selective-draft law as the salvation of the country at a time 
when we faced our greatest crisis. It was with regret that I 
listened to other insinuations to the effect that Gen. Crowder 
had not been open and above board in all ais work. 

Too great credit can not be given to Gen. Crowder for the 
splendid manner in which he has accomplished the great task 
placed upon him by the Government. He has worked early and 
late, nmid many provocations, seeking only to act justly under 
conditions which could not but bring forth criticism from one 
source or another. It would not be humanly possible to raise 
a great army in the short time in which our Army was raised 
without injustice of one kind or another. But I, for one, be- 
lieve that the Provost Marshal General based all his actions on 
fundamental principles involved in the selective-service act 
and deserves not the condemnation that has been meted out to 
him by some, but words of praise and commendation for the 
tremendous task he has achieved. 

The Nation has accepted the selective-service law with that 
splendid spirit that always characterizes our people. If this 
draft law is wrong, abolish it. I am one who fought consist- 
ently for it, and I believe in it now as the only democratic 
method of raising an army, and I want to see it perfected. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. In a moment. 
Ê I want to see it perfected, so that the selective character of 

the draft can be more effectively carried out. This bill with- 
out the Shallenberger amendment carries out the purpose of 
the selective-service law better than in any other way. It 
would take as a basis for the quota the total number eligible 
for military service in class 1. And who are thuse in class 1? 
The young men who are most able to serve; those who would 
be most effective in the Army. The great majority of them are 
unmarried and without dependents, It has been the purpose of 
the questionnaire to place those who are married and have de- 
pendents in class 2. That being the case, it seems to me we 
are following out the spirit of the selective draft as we have 
not been able to follow it out heretofore, owing to our lack of 
experience when we first adopted the law. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just want to ask the gentleman if he 
stood by his statement that, in a certain event, it ought to be 


In the draft is as patriotic as the man who volunteers. 


abolished. Would not the adoption of this resolution abolish 
the principle of the selective-draft law? 

Mr. LUNN. No; it would not. I am speaking now against 
this Shallenberger amendment. Insinuations have been made 
to the effect that we can not trust the local boards. The gen- 
tleman would be the first to invoke the severest penalty on any 
board who would be guilty of giving any man deferred classi- 
fication who ought to be in class 1. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I would like to get the gentleman’s viewpoint on 
this proposition, if I can make myself plain: What would be 
the remedy in the event a local board would not put in class 1 
the men who ought to be there? Or what would be the remedy 
in tL> event a local board put in class 1 the men who ought to 
be put in classes 2, 3, and 4? 

Mr. LUNN. If it can not be covered by regulation, it should 
be covered by law if they purposely and willfully do that thing. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUNN. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it not a fact, since you raised 
the question of the draft board's honesty, that certain draft 
boards have been removed in your State because they were 
corrupt? [Applause.] 

Mr. LUNN. Yes. We should do that. But the fact that one 
man is guilty of robbery in America is not an indictment of the 
whole population, and the fact that we have removed a board 
simply shows the determination of those in charge of the draft 
to penalize as far as possible those who would do wrong. 
[Applause.] a 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman think there is any danger 
along that line? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. LUNN, May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield to the gentleman from New York two 
additional minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say just a word as to 
the statement made thai we are penalizing patriotism by this 
bill. We are not penalizing patriotism. The whole Nation has 
volunteered, and the selective-service law simply calls in his 
proper turn the young man at the time needed and in the way 
needed. I do not believe that credit to the community should 
be given for men who for one reason or other volunteer over the 
men who are kept until they are called in the draft, and would 
as gladly go in advance of the draft as they do when called to 
the colors. The basis of our Nation’s life is on the principle 
of universal service. Not military service, for it is impossible 
for all to serve in the Army, but we are all universally obligated 
for service to the Nation. Let me also emphasize as strongly as 
I can, that men are not volunteering because they love the small 
city or the larger community or the whole State, but are. to my 
mind, volunteering and going in advance of the draft because 
they love America and are able to go in advance of the craft. 

That is the object of those who volunteered, and the ones who 
are to benefit by such volunteering should be the entire Nation, 
Those who claim that the patriotic men who volunteered are 
being penalized unless their community is given credit are, 
in their turn, endeavoring to penalize patriotism by capitalizing 
it locally. To my mind no one within the draft age should be 
allowed to volunteer on the basis that all have volunteered 
and are waiting call when the Nation needs them. The whole 
Nation should be benefited by those who are above the draft 
age volunteering their services. I would not allow any man in 
the draft to volunteer for the reason that I would more and 
more honor the draft system, for the man following rc Pe 

any 
a man naturally waits his call in the draft who, if conditions 
allowed, would gladly volunteer. Therefore the men in the 
draft should not in the least be considered as deserving of any 
less honor than the man who volunteers. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LUNN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Suppose the gentleman would find that of two 
exemption boards in two counties of similar population one of 
them had put in class 1 25 per cent of its population and the 
other had put 45 per cent. Would the gentleman think, however 
honest the boards might have been, that that would be a crite- 
rion on which to base the quotas of those two counties? 

Mr. LUNN. I would say that would be an apparent wrong, 
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but I think that under any system there may be here and there 
an injustice. 
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Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is basing his quota upon an 
apparent wrong. 

Mr. LUNN. That would not exist over the entire country in 
the 4.500 bourds. Seme inequities would arise inevitably. 
There would be cases of injustice. but the whole purpose of the 
selective-draft law is to avoid this as much as possible and 
gradually tuke care of every cuse where un injustice hus been 
done, 

America is confronted by the most tremendous task in its 
history; her very lite is threatened; her future imperiled. 
Therefore we need the protection of the selective-draft law and 
must not witness its inpairment in any case whatever. America 
must win this war, and America will win this war for the 
reason that our cause is just. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman fron: Muryland [Mr. PRICE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, during last year there were two 
great events—particularly great—in this country. The first was 
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on the Gth day of April. when this Congress, the Members of |- 


this House. nearly 400 of them, sat in this Chamber and voted 
to serve notice upon the Imperial German Government, “So far 
shalt thou go, and no further,” and on which occasion we 
pledged all the resources of this great country to that cause. 
The other was on the 5th day of June, when 9.600.000 of our 
young American manhood went to the registering places in 
their respective States and placed their names upon their 
country’s roll und said.“ Here am I; send me.” 

I say to you, Mr. Speaker and gentiemen of this House, that 
that was one of the most inspiring spectacles that the American 
people have ever been called upon to observe. It was brought 
about without disorder, in n spirit of patriotism and of loyalty. 
There were scarcely any violations of the law. And why was 
that? In this creat Nation, with our prejudices for peace and 
with our inherent love for the volunteer system and our ab- 
horrence of the draft, why was that possible? Simply because 
the young men of the country felt—and they had a right to feel— 
that when they registered themselves for service to their coun- 
try they would be treated fairly. They felt that this grent 
Government would see to it that they had a square deal. In 
the law thut we passed it was specifically stated thut the differ- 
ent quotas of the different States and political divisions of this 
country should be bused upon the population of those com- 
munities. 

Can anything he fairer than that? Is not our whole theory of 
Government based upen representation according to population? 
And why should that whole system be now disturbed? Is it not 
fair to assume that the registered military strength of any com- 
munity is the proper proportion for that community to furnish 
to the military service? These young men who felt that this 
Government had pledged them u square deal have the right to 
expect of this Congress to see to it that the agreement is kept 
and that our contract with them is carried ont in good faith. 

Now, this resolution proposes to disturb the whole theory on 
which this draft law was based. I can see the argument that 
the shifting of population or the predominance of aliens in a 
community may work unfairly, but that will be rectified in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman frem Nebraska, which 
gives credit for volunteers and fixes the status of aliens, so 
that if that is disposed of and the young men of a community 
go and register, can anything be fairer than that those people 
should he called in proportion to that registration? 

I want to give an illustration. I am not ene who charges 
that local boards in this country are corrupt. I do not believe 
they are. But I have had occasion to question the judgment of 
some of them, and I want to show yon, gentlemen, on what a 
flimsy pretext you would disturb this great national policy of 
distribution of quotas for military service. 

I took occasion recently to ascertain from the local boards in 
my own district the number of registrants in each class. and in 
the nine counties of my district the variation in the judgment 
of the local boards is shown in the fact that the proportion of 
the registrants in class 1 runs from 13 per cent in one county to 
41 per-cent in another. Do you think that is anything on which 
to base a national policy? It so happens that in one county 
which has 13 per cent in the first class, the adjeining county 
has 41 per cent. They are alike as two peas. They are not 
like the two counties referred to by my friend from California 
IMr. Kaun]. One is not Republican and the other Democratic; 


they are beth Democratic. It so happens that each county has 
about 1,100 registrants in the four classes, and it also so happens 
that the two counties are absolutely like one community. I 


know them. There is practically no difference either in the 
mode of living or in the industries of those two counties. Yet 
one of them furnishes 148 people in class 1, while the other 
furnishes 450. It is merely the judgment of the local boards in 
those counties and nothing more. Shall we base a great nutional 
policy on such judgment as this? I assume this is no exception, 
and that such conditions exist all over the country, in fact, 
several instances have been cited during this debate by gentle- 
men from different sections of the country. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does the gentleman know the number of 
men who volunteered from these two particular counties? 

Mr. PRICE. No; 1 do not. 

Mr. McKENZIE. That might change it, might it not? 

Mr. PRICE. I do not think it does. So fur as ~ can see, that 
has nothing to do with the classification. That had to do with 
those who went away in the first draft, whether communities 
were given credit or not. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It would change the number remaining in 
those counties in class 1, would it not? 

Mr. PRICE. No, sir. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Ifa large nuniher of them had volunteered? 

Mr. PRICE. No, sir; I do not think so. That is not my un- 
derstanding of it. 

3 Will the gentieman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
differences between the local boards is not so grent under the 
questionnaire system as it was under the system under which 
the first draft was made? 

Mr. PRICE. This was done under the questionnaire system, 
and I have receive? this information within the last few days. 

Mr. PHELAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Do not these very discriminations exist un- 
der the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. SHALLENBERGER]? 

Mr. PRICE. These discriminations still exist, but the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] will prevent the taking away of all of one class all over 
the country, and will distribute this military service in the 
place where it ought to be distributed. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN, Iwes the gentleman think a man ought to he 
dragged from his family and put into the service while there are 
single men who have no ties, and who could go with the least 
effort to serve the country? 

Mr. PRICE. I do uot think it is necessary to drag anybody 
from his family. That does not enter Inte the question at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PRICE. I prefer not to be interrupted. The question is 
this: My friend from California [Mr. Kann] very beautifully 
described this proposition as a great national question. I be- 
lieve it is a national question. I believe this Nation is alive to 
its responsibilities and its duties, but I alse believe if you want 
to nationalize it in the best possible way, the best way to do it 
is to let each community and Stute be permitted to furnish only 
its proportional part. [Applause] 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN]. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to see something done 
on this matter. Last September 1 appeared before the Conunit- 
tee on Militury Affairs and urged the reporting of a bill of a 
similar kind. Whether we adopt the bill submitted by the com- 
mittee or the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], either one will be a great improve- 
ment over the present law. 

I favor the bill reported by the committee, hut I should like to 
see it amended. I hope to see it amended first so that the new 
provisions will apply whether classes are made or not. In other 
words, I should like to see the word “ population “ stricken out 
of the present luw. I should like to see it amended, furthermore, 
so that credit will be given for voluntary enlistments or induc- 
tions. In that particular I want to peint out that in lines 9 to 
11. on page 2, those men -especinily ought to be considered in 
giving credits, and I think under the present bill they probubly 
will not be. 

In both the present committee bill and the amendment offered 
we find these same. propositions. These provisions in this pill 
apply only when classes are made. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER| applies only 
when classes are made. We find also that under each the divi- 


sion into classes is intended. All this talk, therefore, about the 
injustice done by the various boards under the bill proposed by 
the committee is begging the question. No matter whether we 
have the present law or the Shalienberger amendment or the law 
proposed by the committee, we still have classes and we still 
have classification boards; we still have the liability to error of 
men’s Judgment, or even unfairness on their part, and the possi- 
bility of a lack of uniformity in arranging the classes, So that 
when you argue that proposition you are begging the question. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will if I can get more time. I will say that 
It might be a little more accentuated under the committee bill, 
but the question still remains. Now. here is the fundamental 
principle underlying the difference between these two. Under 
the committee bill you can not go into one class until you have 
exhausted the class before it. unless you go into that same class 
proportionately all over the country. Or, to put it another way, 
every time you go into one class. no matter what class it is, 
the same process applies ail over the United States. and the 
same percentage is applied to that class. Under the Shallen- 
berger amendment it is possible and probable, and it undoubtedly 
will happen in muny cases that in some parts of the country 
while you ure still drawing men to fight in the trenches from 
class 1 in other parts of the country you will be taking men 
from class 2 to do the same thing. Now, if that is so, will some- 
body tell me why you should make any classes at all? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. No; I have not the time, unless I can get my 
time extended. 

Mr. MONDELL, I thought the gentleman wanted an answer 
to his question. 

Mr. PHELAN. I do, but the gentleman takes too long to 
answer questions. Let me give a few figures. These may not be 
the actual figures in a particular case but they will show the 
point: Suppose in one community we have 5.000 men in the first 
. Class, 2,000 men in the second class, 2.000 in the third class, 
1,000 in the fourth class, making 10,000 altogether. Suppose 
in another community we have 2,000 in class 1, 2.000 in class 
2. 2.000 in class 3. 4.000 in class 4, making 10.000 just the same, 
The call goes out to take 25 per cent. Under the Shallenberger 
amendment you take the whole 10,000 in the first community 
and take 25 per cent of that. There you get 2,500 men from thut 
community—community No. 1—and you take 2,500 men out of 
class 1, and it leaves 2.500 men still in class 1. In the other com- 
munity you again take 25 per cent of the total 10,000. That 
amounts to 2.500. You take 2,000 out of elass 1, and then go into 
Class 2 and get 500 additional to get the total of 2.500. In other 
words, while you are taking men from class 1 in one part of the 
country you may he taking men from class 2 in another part of 
the country. I feel that it would arouse a great deal of discon- 
tent if a condition like this were permitted. Our people will 
gladly make any sacrifice, but they do insist, and have a right 
to insist, that burdens shall be distributed equitably. The 
Shallenberger amendment will not distribute them equitably. 
With the changes I have suggested I shall support the committee 
bill. 

Tre SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
teman from Pennsyivania [Mr. Rorrins], 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the proposition, 
it is primarily to change the method upon which the draft law 
of 1917 was built. That law provided that the draft should be 
based on population, and the Census Bureau worked out a 
scheme of population which, it is claimed, is inequitable and 
unfair. 

This bill that is now proposed by the committee, which I 
favor. proposes to place this whole matter on the basis of the 
persons thut are registered and liable for military service. That 
is the only equitable way in which to build an army in this 
present crisis. 

Mr. LONDON, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, on the 5th day of 
April, 1917, the Congress of the United States declared— 
that a state of war between the United States anil the Imperial German 
Government had been thrust upon the United States is formally de- 


clared, and pledge the entire resources of our country to carry forward 
this war to a successful termination. 


In order to successfully carry out this dectaration it was neces- 
sary to raise men and money, and the selective-draft law was 
enacted and approved by the President on May 18, 1917. 

This law established a new method of raising an army in 
the United States and provided that the quotas for the sev- 
eral States and Territories and the District of Columbia, and 
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subdivisions thereof, should be determined in proportion to the 
population thereof, and credit should be given to any State or 
Territory or subdivision thereof for the number of men who 
were in the military service of the United States or members 
of the National Guard on April 1, or who had since entered the 
military service, either as members of the Regular Army or 
National Guard, and all male persons between 21 and 30, both 
inclusive, should register in accordance with the regulations to 
be prescribed by the President. 8 

Pursuant to this the President issued a proclamation fixing 
June 5, 1917, as the date upon which all those subject to this 
selective-draft law should register, and in accordance therewith, 
on said date, 9,586,508 men registered as subject to military 
service. It was decided to select from this number 687,000 men 
by the first draft, and a system of selection was devised whereby 
the names were placed in black capsules and drawn from a glass 
bowl by blindfolded men specially selected from among the 
students of the various universities. The first drawing took 
place on Friday, July 20, 1917, in the Senate Office Building, 
the first number being selected by the Secretary of War himself, 
in the presence of a vast concourse of people, in the Senate 
caucus room, the event being epoch-making. 

In order to carry this law into effect it was necessary to or- 
ganize 4,557 local draft boards, each compose“ of 4 persons, 
which with their clerical force and assistants voluntarily ren- 
dered, made an aggregate of 100,000 men engaged in this serv- 
Ice, who, between July 80 and August 25, heard and disposed of 
about 1,000,000 cases, averaging 70 cases per day per board. 
This service was rendered voluntarily in most instances, so that 
the cost per man selected averaged from 54 cents cost per regis- 
trant to $7.59 per man drawn, or an aggregate of $5,211,965.38, 
to the General Government. 

This preliminary statement is given to explain the cause of the 
necessity for now amending this law, because it was found that 
this draft bore inequitubly upon the various districts from which 
the men were drawn and that much dissatisfaction arose from 
the literal enforcement of the law. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain the true facts and circum- 
stances that surrounded each registrant, and in order to enable 
the various boards to properly consider claims for exemption, 
because there had been taken and filed with the President 22,250 
uppeuls from the decisions of the local boards under the rules 
promulgated by the Provost Marshal General's office, an order 
was issued October last to each registrant to file a statement, 
called “questionnaires,” disclosing the facts with reference to 
his employment and history, so that the question of exemption 
ond classification could be worked out equitably, promptly, and 
justly. 

These questionnaires“ resulted in the division of all regis- 
trants into five classes; the first class was to include those who, 
under the selective draft registered throughout the entire coun- 
try, could best be spared for military service. The second, third, 
and fourth classes embraced those less available in the order 
names, and class 5 contained those who were not subject to mili- 
tary service in any event, namely, those physically and morally 
unfit aliens, those already in the military service, conscientious 
objectors, and some others. 

With the completion of the first draft and the filing of these 
questionnaires, the exact amount of men in each district avail- 
able for military service was fully disclosed and the inequalities 
under the existing law were made apparent. 

May I eall the attention of this House, Mr. Speaker, to my own 
district. 

In the county of Westmoreland, Pa., which is the largest of 
the two counties in the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, this condition was disclosed : 

Number nett ß — — 


Number of aliens not subject to military service 
Number of alien enemics____-_--_..--__--.--_- 


ee TTT 


In Butler County, Pa., total registrant 
In Butler County, Pa., total allen 


Total from which quota must come. 
Under the selective-draft law, therefore, the quota which West- 
moreland County must furnish was based on 26,940, but after 
deducting those who had already claimed exemption and were 
released the number of men that were available was but 17,274, 
from which the entire quota must be furnished, because the law 
required the quota to be furnished “in proportion to the popula- 
tion thereof,” while the quota to fill the draft must come from 
the lesser number, to wit, those remaining after deducting aliens, 
In Butler County, the other county in my district, the same in- 
equality appears by the above figures, 
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This was manifestly unfair. With this mere statement this 
situation cries loudly for correction. 

Therefore the joint resolution now being considered is pro- 
posed. This resolution provides, omitting unnecessary verbiage, 
as follows: k 

That if under any regulations heretofore or hereafter prescribed by 
the President persons registered and liable for military — y under the 
terms of the act of Congress * * are placed in classes for the 
purpose of determining their relative liability for military service, no 

rovision of said act shall prevent the President from calling for imme- 
iate military service under regulations heretofore or hereafter pre- 
scribed by the President all or part of the persons in any class or 
classes * * in proportion to the total number of persons placed 
In such class or classes in the various subdivisions of the States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia designated by the President under 
the terms of said act, or from n immediate military service 
persons classed as skilled experts in industry or agriculture, however, 
classified or wherever residing. 


This, therefore, means that when in my district, because of 
the large number of aliens, class 1 is exhausted no further calls 
shall be made therein until class 1 in the other districts of the 
country have been exhausted. 

The selective-draft law was passed in order to organize the 
Nation to carry on this war. The classification found on the 
questionnaires is made up by sorting out all men within the 
draft age, so that those who can be most readily spared to enter 
the military service shall be first taken, and those who are re- 
quired to remain at home to carry on the business of the country, 
produce food, manufacture arms and equipment for the soldiers, 
build ships, and support dependents shall not be taken until 
dire necessity compels the Government to withdraw them from 
industrial pursuits. 

The effect of the enforcement of the act of the 18th of May, 
1917, is to strip all districts where there is a large foreign popu- 
lation of all the native-born Americans and leave the foreigners 
to take their good jobs, grow rich on the profits arising from war 
activities, while the Americans must bear the brunt and hard- 
ship and suffering and death caused by this terrible war. This 
is unjust. This condition can not be imposed upon the inhabi- 
tants of the districts where industrial activities have attracted 
large foreign population. This war can not be fought without 
the munitions and fuel, equipment, and industrial output of the 
large populous centers, along the Atlantic seacoast, and in the 
mineralized sections of the United States. The iron mills of 
Pittsburgh are located there because of the presence of fuel and 
ore and natural environment. 

The shipbuilding of the Delaware was located there because 
natural conditions make it the most available spot. Coke and 
bituminous coal are produced in my district, because the minerals 
exist there in a state of nature, and in their development a large 
foreign population has been attracted by the advantageous con- 
ditions of employment, and yet to say that because the popula- 
tion is enhanced, by a number of residents of foreign birth and 
who are not subject to military service, and that the native 
Americans must furnish all the men for the Army, is to assert 
that an inequality and unjust burden must be borne by these 
people. Such position is untenable, unfair, and should not be 
seriously advocated by anyone. 

It has been asserted on this floor that this war can only be 
won by the men in the trenches with a gun in his hand and a 
bayonet pointed toward the foe. Far be it from me that I 
should detract anything from the man who risks his life, he is 
undoubtedly the greatest factor in winning this war. He is the 
one who is making the supreme sacrifice; he is the man who is 
entitled to our undying gratitude, and over him and his deeds the 
enconium of his countrymen should ever be pronounced. But 
we must not forget that this man must have ammunition for his 
gun, must have the protection of artillery and airplanes, and 
must have behind him a mighty fleet to carry him food, clothing, 
medicines, and munitions. 

The Russian infantry made poor showing when their muni- 
tions ran out, and they fought the Germans with shovels, crow- 
bars, and guns without bayonets. The collapse of their army 
was largely due to the failure of the people to support it, equip 
it, sustain it, and this Congress and this Nation would blush 
with shame and disgrace if the day ever comes when the Ameri- 
ean troops will be driven from their trenches beeause of lack 
of munition, lack of artillery, lack of airplanes, lack of food. 

It has been stated that it requires five men working at home to 
support, equip, and maintain one man in the trenches, ‘ 

Just now, with the greatest battle in this horrible, terrible 
war raging in Europe, and the American troops are just entering 
this great battle, it does not become us here in the American 
Congress to long debate any measure that looks for the better 
equipment of our Army. What we want to do is to strengthen 
the American Military Establishment, not weaken it nor em- 
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barrass it by criticism. Let us lift the draft age to 40 years, so 
opportunity may be given to other men who are ambitious to 
serve. But let us not be unfair to the districts throughout the 
country, where, by reason of the large alien population, the 
enforcement of present law has stripped it of the American 
citizens and left the foreigners at home who claim and receive 
exemption from military service to grow rich on war profits. 

The principle of the selective-draft law demands that all those 
in class 1 throughout the whole country be first taken. This is 
a national war. ‘Phe army we are raising is a national army, 
and the Member of Congress who seeks to protect those in class 
1 in his own district while seeking to force those in classes 2 
and 3 in his neighbor's district or any adjoining State into 
military service is taking a very narrow view of our selective- 
draft law and of our part in this great war. He has by strict 
construction defeated the whole theory of the selective-draft 
law. “The word of the law killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

The selective-draft law is intended to accomplish two prin- 
cipal things: 

The first is to make a scientific and most complete inventory 
of our man power, with a searching inquiry into the qualifica- 
tions and the industrial and domestic circumstances of each 
man registered. With this at hand, the second is to make a 
scientific classification of their relative availability for military 
service and for all the war-time activities of the Nation. 

This has been accomplished, and if we but permit the law to 
be administered in the spirit in which we enacted it, the result 
will be the complete mobilization of the Nation for the war. 
This purpose is thus announced by the Provost Marshal General 
in his annual report, in which he says: 

It can be announced now as the policy and belief of this office that 
in all probability it will be possible to fll our military needs without 
ever invading any class more deferred than class 1, and this is the 


promise, the Pen ARS p and the goal, here for the first time announced, 
toward which every administrative efort of this office shall be directed. 


It is, therefore, more than eyer incumbent upon this Congress 
to sustain the War Department in this great war. We shall un- 
doubtedly be compelled to raise the draft age to probably 40 
years or possibly 45. This will more than treble, in all prob- 
ability, the number of men ayailable for class 1. In fact, the 
large army that volunteered to go With Col. Roosevelt, who were 
all above the draft age, voiced the desire of men over 30 who 
wished to enter the military service in defense of our country. 

But this increase in the number of selective draftees in 
class 1 will only make more imperative the adoption of the amend- 
ment here pending changing the basis of selectives from “ popu- 
lation ” to “ registrants ” in class 1. 

Gentlemen of the House, the reports that come to us from 
the battle field of Picardy indicate the eagerness with which the 
Americans are entering the first baptismal fire in the great battle 
for freedom, 

The meager information that passes the censor's pencil tells 
us that the German assaults against the American columns have 
been uniformly and without exception broken, driven back, and 
defeated. Eve in the face of superior numbers, American troops 
have won signal honor. Veterans of the French and English 
Armies, both officers and men, stand in their presence acclaiming 
them men of great bravery and soldiers of the greatest skill and 
valor. 

Those high in authority in Europe have given to our soldiers 
unstinted praise and honor and speak of them only in terms of 
highest admiration. 

Let us therefore stand behind our American soldiers and sup- 
port them with unfaltering loyalty, believing, as we all do, that 
by the bravery of the American troops the battle of freedom will 
be won en the battle field of Europe. 

We have organized in the United States for the purpose of 
fighting this war not only by man power but industrially and 
in every other way. When they first drew the men under the 
law they drew 687,000 men. They started out in a blind scheme 
of drawing them by lot. But it was soon discovered that that 
would not work out equitably, so in October last they devised 
a scheme known as the “ questionnaire,” by which they ascer- 
tained from every man available of military age in the 9,500,000 
that had registered on the 5th of June all the conditions that 
surround him. And then they have started out to build a 
National Army, but we are confronted with this serious defect 
in the draft law. It has been established by its operations that 
in some communities when the draft calls for the number of men 
to be furnished under the quota on the basis of population, 
that it has stripped the communities of native Americans, be- 
cause of the large foreign population that reside therein. Of 
course, we are all here to legislate for the country as a whole, 
we are fighting the war as a national war, but each one of us 
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must apply the laws we are considering to the facts that arise 
in our own districts, because we are familiar with the situation 
there. 

Applying this selective-draft law to the twenty-second district 
of Pennsylvania, which I represent, I want to call your attention 
to how inequitable, unjust, and burdensome this draft law has 
worked out. In the county of Westmoreland, the largest of the 
two counties I represent, muy I in conclusion recapitulate, there 
was a registration on the 5th of June of 26.940 men. But it 
was discovered under that registration that there are embraced 
9.666 men who were aliens, and who were not compelled to 
render military service under the draft law to the Government 
of the United States. So that left 17.274 men to answer a 
quota based on a population, or based on a registration of 26,940 
men. There are eight registration districts in that county, and 
the practical application of this law has been that it has ac- 
tually entirely stripped class 1 in some of these districts. As we 
have leurned in the course of this debate, class 1 embraces the 
men who have no ties to retain them at home, either socially 
or industrially. . 

Take Butler County, the other county of my district, and we 
have a condition just as accentuated and emphatically calling 
for relief. There were 7,036 registered, 1,139 aliens not com- 
pelle to render military service, leaving 5.937 from which we 
must furnish a quota based on 7.036. Now, gentlemen, this 
amendment proposes to remedy that inequality, that unjust 
burden placed on certain communities. [App!ause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill 
whether the Shallenberger amendment prevails or not, though 
I think it ought to be adopted. I have never refused my vote to 
any war measure simply because it did not accord with my 
individual views, and I shall not now. 

There has been much misrepresentation of the issue now 
involved. It is not a question of whether the Government Snell 
be furnished the men which it needs. We decided that long ago, 
and the men will be furnished. It is simply a question of how 
the draft act shall be changed to make it more equitable. Every- 
one agrees that it should be changed, and that is the sole purpose 
of the bill before the House. I voted for the origina! consecrip- 
tion bill and urged its passage on this floor. The hill contains 
certain inequities in it which afterwards developed in its appli- 
cation, sone of which have been mentioned by the gentleman 
preceding me [Mr. Kosurss]. The majority of the committee 
say that they have brought in a bill to correct the unfatr appor- 
tionment of the draft made in the original bill, but when shown 
that their own bill unfairly apportions the men drawn among 
the different counties, they take the position that no district 
ought to compluin. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time of the passage of the original bill 
for the selective draft, some Members thought it would not 
be accepted by the country; but I believed then, and believe 
now, in the putriotism of the masses of the peuple. They ure 
ready to do anything that is necessary to bring the war to a 
successful conclusion, but they want the burdens of the war dis- 
tributed as equally as can reasonably be done. The original 
bill undertook to do this, but we have found that in some parts 
of the country where there are large numbers of aliens who 
were not subject to the draft it was not fair to apportion it in 
accordance with the total population. Hence, I favor that por- 
tion of the bill before the House which seeks to correct this 
injustice, but I do not favor permitting another injustice in 
order to remedy the faults of the original bill. The astonish- 
ing statement is now made and has several times been repeated 
on this floor, that it makes no difference if one community is re- 
quired to furnish more men than its share, and that we ought 
not to concern ourselves about a matter of that kind. 

Mr. Speaker, if any Members should rise in this House and 
advocate that in the appurtionment of taxes required to carry 
on the war it made no difference whether one man or any one 
community or State paid more than its share, we would be some- 
what inclined to question his sanity. Such a proposition would 
be considered too preposterous for consideration. To my mind 
it is, if anything, more unreasonable that where the lives of our 
citizens are concerned that we should not consider whether the 
counties and States are going to do more or less than their share. 
Great hardships are unavoidably inflicted in many Instances by 
the draft; but can we justify ourselves in bringing them about 
when by an unfair apportionment some person who has not the 
slightest excuse is relieved from going at all? Im fact, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not complain so much about the burden which will 
be added in my own community or the district or the State 
which I have the honor to represent. My town, my district, and 


my State is always ready to do all and more than its duty. 
It has led in enlistments and has not only furnished its share 
of men, but more than its quota, and has always oversubscribed 
for liberty bonds. Naturally I resent the imputation of want 
of patriotism which has been thrown out by some of the speakers 
who have preceded me with reference to those who favor the 
Shallenberger amendment, which nobody has denied or can 
deny presents a perfectly fair and just apportionment, namely, 
to base the draft upon the number of men eligible to military 
service; and I notice that some of those who have been so in- 
sistent that this bill should not be changed in word or letter 
represent States or communities which would be largely ex- 
empted from the draft by virtue of its provisions. I have not 
time to give figures in this respect, but they have or will be 
given before the debate is concluded and will show that some of 
the States have only placed about 20 per cent in the first class, 
while others have gone as high as 35 and 40 per cent. Yet it is 
proposed by this bill to make the numbers taken depend upon 
this classification and thus permit those communities with the 
lower per cent to shirk their duty. The citizens of my State are 
quite willing to perform their own duty, but they are unwilling 
that others should be permitted to evade it. The bill as it stands 
encourages the slacker who is trying upon one excuse and auother 
to escape the draft. 

Mr. Speaker, at the opening of this war we had several com- 
panies of the Guard in my district which young men joined. 
Many could not wait even for that to go, but enlisted with the 
Regulars which went with Pershing. The Guard regiment which 
they joined followed closely after the Regulars and all are nove 
fighting on the battle front. There they have gloriously main- 
tained the traditions of this Nation and some 10 or 12 have 
already been decorated by the French Government for gallantry. 
among them Lieut. Col. Tinley from my own city. Numbers of 
them have already sealed with their blood the covenant they 
made to protect this country and the glory and honor of its 
flag; and now gentlemen stand here and say that no credit ought 
to be given for their enlistment; that it should not be taken 
into account in making up the quota for their county, their 
district, or their State. They urge, in fact, that communities 
which have made up their classifications in such a way as only 
to put 20 per cent into class 1, should be permitted to escape 
their duty, but others who have a classification with as high as 
40 per cent in class 1 shall furnish men accordingly. It needs 
no argument to show the injustice of requiring one community 
to send 40 per cent of its men who are subject to military service 
and requiring only 20 per cent from another, the two communi- 
ties being, perhaps, side by side. 

Mr. Speaker, the Shallenberger amendment not only avoids 
the inequalities which were created by the original bill, but 
avoids those which are created by the bill now before the House, 
It bases the apportionment on the number of men subject to 
military duty and gives credit for enlistments either in the 
Regulars or Guard. It is as fair and just an apportionment as 
it is possible for us to make. We can not entirely avoid in- 
equalities, some will always exist. but it is our duty to avoid 
them as far as we can and not interfere with our military suc- 
cess. I have always been for the highest efficiency and would 
sacrifice any man or community to efficiency and the success of 
our arms. Efficiency ought to be the motto of our military 
preparations. but you will not gain in efficiency by the bill as 
it stands over the provisions of the Shallenberger amendment. - 

The bill as it stands will not add une man to the force over 
what would be provided by the amendment. The same number 
of men will go; there will be the same number at the front. If 
the bill stands in its present form, the gallant men who have 
been first in the fight, first to lead the charge, first in honors, 
will be told that their communities will receive no benefit from 
their action in the apportionment of future drafts. 

I make no attack upon the local officials. They had a difficult 
task to perform without any definite directions from Washing- 
ton. Naturally, the different boards took different views with 
reference to the claims for deferred classification. There were 
in some States a few unworthy officials who abused the trust 
which was imposed in them; but, whether it was done by mis- 
take, ignorance. or willfulness, we ought not to let these varia- 
tions in the classifications control, but should equalize them so 
far as possible. 

I do not care so much about that part of the amendment which 
fixes the basis of the draft. There may be something in the 
contention of gentlemen that inequalities in the basis pro- 
posed by the bill will, to some extent, be rectified by the boards 
which pass on each case, but I insist that in fairness and justice 
credit should be given for those who enlisted, and that States 
whose citizens held back until they were summoned should not 
profit thereby. [Applause.] 
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Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this ques- 
tion resolves itself into a question of whether we are going to 
try to adopt a theory or take advantage of experience and adopt 
that kind of a measure that experience has taught us is the 
thing that we ought to have. We have had a draft law in 
operation under which about three-quarters of a million men 
have been drawn into our Army. The men who have had the 
administration of this law have had more experience in detail 
than all of the Members of this House combined, and the men 
attached to the Provost Marshal General’s office are unanimous 
in the indorsement of the suggestion as set out in this resolu- 
tion. Before the Provost Marshal General suggested it to the 
Secretary of War, and before it got the indorsement of the 
President of the United States, a poll was taken of all of the 
local boards in the United States, and this is the result of the 
concensus of opinion of the men who haye actually had to do 
with the operation of this draft. It seems strange to me that the 
membership of this House, which is thoroughly American, and 
in which there is not a single man who is not prepared to do 
everything he can to promote this war, will vote millions of 
money practically without discussion, pass bills relative to the 
future of our country, pass any kind of law controlling our 
industries, and the men who work in them simply on the belief 
that it will help our boys win, but when it comes to the question 
of who shall take a gun and go away and fight for the country 
we find a great number of the Members of this House standing 
up and saying that the boys in his locality shall not go before 
those in some one else’s State go. 

This is an American fight, and every man must do his share, 
whether somebody else goes or not. The question is, How are 
you to do it—in a practical way or are you going to do it ina 
theoretical way? I believe we ought to take advantage of the 
experience of the men who have been administering this law 
and iron out the kinks that have been in their way. They tell 
us that by the passage of this resolution they will be able to 
more evenly and justly administer the law that we have placed 
in their hands. Understand, this war is not going to be over 
in a day or two, nor in a week or two, nor in a month or two, 
nor in a year or two. We have in our Army 1,640,000 men to- 
day fully armed, ready to go away. We have in our Navy over 
300,000; practically 2,000,000 men bearing arms for our country. 
That is onJy a drop in the bucket that we are to pour out for 
democracy's salvation. This war is going to last, it is going to 
take billions of money and millions of men, and the point is, 
Are we going to stick to theory or learn from experience? If 
we are to close our eyes, then we must be prepared for the war 
to last longer than the time that I have suggested. I say to 
you in all sincerity of purpose, I believe that by the change of 
law, as here suggested, it will work with greater equality and 
with greater justice to the South than the present law does, 
and it will work with greater equality and greater justice to 
the North than the present law does. I therefore am heartily in 
favor of the resolution without amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the House and the country are 
to be congratulated in that both the majority plan and the 
minority plan which come from the Committee on Military 
Affairs will enable us to eliminate from our calculation the 
alien element which was under the original law included in 
determining quotas and which hence was responsible for so 
much inequality during the last year. My inquiry mentally has 
been which of the two plans was the better. I think the plan 
proposed by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] 
has one advantage in that it rests upon mathematics and not 
upon human discretion, with the inevitable possibility of error 
and frailty. On the other hand, I think that the committee pro- 
posal has the advantage, which has been brought out several 
times and very clearly a few moments ago by my colleague [Mr. 
PHELAN], that it insures that all the most available men are 
taken before the class containing less available men is invaded 
at all. That, to my mind, is the controlling consideration and 
the one which has determined me—— 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS, I can not yield—to support the contention of 
the majority of the committee. I wish those who are following 
me would turn to page 5385 of the Recorp, which appeared this 
morning, where I printed a table which was furnished some Mem- 
bers of the House by the Provost Marshal General. This shows 
the number of men by States who have been classified into all 
classes, the number of men classified into class 1, and, finally, 
the percentage of men in class 1 as compared with those in all 
classes, ; 


Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam sorry, but I have not the time. I desire 
to make my point, and must proceed. Gentlemen have sug- 
gested that there would be a very wide disparity, a very wide 
probability of error among the several States, because of the 
different views which members of the local boards would take 
of the type of men who should be put in class 1. That may be 
true as between individual districts, but I think the tabie very 
clearly establishes that it is not true as between States. The 
general average for the United States, as the figures show, of 
men in class 1 as compared with men in all classes is 27.71 
per cent. I have made an analysis of the percentages which 
go to make up that 27 or 28 per cent. I find that 7 States 
have exactly the correct percentage; that 15 Sfutes have within 
1 per cent of the percentage shown as normal for the United 
States; that 26 States are within 2 per cent of the United States 
mean; that 34 are within 3 per cent; 38 within 4 per cent; and 
41 within 5 per cent of the mean of the United States. That 
indicates that there are only seven States in the Union whict 
are more than 5 per cent away from the normal for the entire 
United States. Of those seven, three are below the normal and 
four are above. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Hurt] said in 
the course of his remarks yesterday that the reason for the 
amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER], as he sees it, is that the States in the East made in a 
deferred class a larger proportion for industrial reasons than 
the States in other parts of the country. Here is his exact 
language: 

The East took the Army contracts, and they filled their munition 


factories with their young men, and e want to pass this law in order 
to exempt them. That is the real truth of the matter, 


The facts as developed by this table show the contrary—that 
the three States which are more than 5 per cent below the 
mean of the United States are Arizona, Utah, and California. 
which would, I think, not be regarded as industrial States, and 
would certainly not be regarded as Eastern States. The States 
which are above 5 per cent in excess of the mean are Florida, 
Louisiana, South Dakota, and Wyoming, with a total registran- 
tion of less than 3 per cent of the registration of the entire 
United States. Now, of course, we can not—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman hns 
expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield two minutes additional to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS. I thank the gentleman. Of course, we can 
not assert with confidence that there will be no trace of dis- 
parity between the several States of the Union; but when we 
find that 41 out of the 48 States, large and small, East anıl 
West, are within five per cent of the normal, it indicates that 
there was a remarkably close approximation throughout the 

Inited States of identical action by the draft boards. When we 
develop the further facts that those appreciably below the 
average are all agricultural and Western or Southern States, 
and that those far above the average are also, in general, agri- 
cultural States, it would seem perfectly clear that the distinc- 
tions which have been made are neither fundamental or sufli- 
cient to justify the charge that in different States there was 
any appreciable unfairness on the part of the several draft 
boards. All States are, of course, not exactly alike. There is 
an infinite difference of conditions and situations among them. 
As the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] said in 
reply to a question from me yesterday, there is machinery for 
correcting errors. If the draft board in an individual case 
has been dishonest or has been erroneous, there is a provision 
in the law for correcting it. I agree, if this proposal of the 
committee is adopted, that these decisions of the draft boards 
should be very carefully scrutinized to eliminate any impro- 
prieties which may creep in. 

I rose to make clear what a remarkable degree of uni- 
formity has been attained by the thousands of draft boards, 
acting independently, in classifying into class 1. The figures 
I have cited indicate remarkable efficiency in applying the 
regulations of the Provost Marshal General, and I think answer 
the contention that the discretion left to the draft boards will 
be abused by them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
has again expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, whether the 
bill is amended or not, the number of men to be taken for mili- 
tary duty remains the same. The only difference between the 


The time of the gentleman 


two plans is in the order in which men will be taken for service. 
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There is disagreement as to which is the better plan, as there 
have been varying opinions on many other policies; but there is 
no conflict of opinion—we are all of one mind—on one subject: 
That as a Nation we have one, and only one, business now—to 
win the war. 

Citizens all over the country have disagreed upon war ques- 
tions; some have criticized because the United States became a 
party to the war; some have held to one opinion on govern- 
mental policies and some to another opinion; but now everyone 
Who loves life and liberty and home realizes that each one 
must do his part to preserve those things. 

This is the most serious hour that the Nation ever faced. 
The very existence of the Nation is at stake. The time for 
earnest, active effort is here. 

It is useless to waste time bewailing the fact that we are at 
war. Expressions of regret will not win battles. Surely all of 
us would prefer peace to war, but we must face conditions. As 
a great man once said: 

There is no use arguing with the inevitable; the only argument with 
the enst wind is to put on your overcoat. 

So we must meet the inevitable. The war is a solemn, living 
fact. No matter what opinion a man may hold as to the right- 
fulness of our entry into the war, certainly each one believes 
now that he owes it to himself, his family, and his country to 
do everything in his power to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion. 

There can be, there is, no difference of opinion among Amer- 
icans about the safety of America. There have been, and per- 
haps will continue to be, differences about what is best, in 
many instances, to do; but on the one great question of protect- 
ing ourselves we are all agreed. 

That our Nation shall not be destroyed; that our institutions 
shall not be overthrown; that what we reverence and revere 
shall not be trampled upon and desecrated; that violent and 
unclean hands shall not be laid upon our mothers and sisters 
and daughters, is a determination fixed in the heart and mind 
of every citizen of the United States. 

We have been made to shudder with horror and revolt at the 
German Army killing, burning, ravaging, respecting nothing, de- 
filing all that it touched; at the German soldier becoming less 
the semblance of a man than the personification of a wild ani- 
mal—ferocious, murderous, thirsting for blood, grinning for de- 
light at his victims’ helplessness. 

Mr. Speaker, that an army of this kind should conquer us 
and visit upon our own people such horrible and barbarous 
treatment is unthinkable; and I feel sure that the people of the 
Nation will see to it that it does not come. Those that do not 
fight in the Army will give of time and money and effort that 
will aid those on the battle line. 

But, back to the amendment. I said that it will affect some- 
what the order in which men will be called for service. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] opposes it. It happens 
that his State has a smaller percentage in class 1 than any other 
State in the Union. I merely call attention to that. Of course, 
I know that the gentleman was not influenced in the slightest 
by that fact. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruptior ? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say candidly to the gentleman that I 
never saw that table until about two days ago, and therefore it 
did not in any way actuate me. About two days ago I saw 
that table for the first time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I had already said to my 
friend that I felt sure that it did not influence him. But I 
called attention to that in order to say that it is not right for 
any discrimination to be shown between the States. 

Every State, every community, every citizen is equally inter- 
ested in this matter; and I trust that no one will fail to do his 
whole duty in this trying time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. A 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, if we were considering this 
matter from the standpoint that each State should be called 
upon to send only its proportionate number to the trenches, I 
would be in favor of this amendment. But, Mr. Speaker, that 
is not the question that ought to impel us in legislation of this 
character. It is now nearly a year ago since I said upon this 
floor that in all war legislation there should be but one motive, 
and that motive was to so legislate as to win this war in the 
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shortest possible time. 


[Applause.] And having that motive 
in mind I must support the recommendation of the majority 
of the committee, so far as quota is concerned. 

It is not primarily a question of who shall go to the trenches. 
It is primarily a question of using the men and the resources 
of this Government to the very best possible advantage in win- 


ning this war. [Applause.] 

Now, the statement has been made that the man who works 
in the shipyards, the man who is working in industrial enter- 
prises necessary to carry on the war, is not engaged in an equal 
service with the man who is in the trenches. He is not, so 
far as any credit to him is concerned; but he is, so far as the 
winning of this war is concerned. 

And what is the position of those who now offer this amend- 
ment? We take a district where a majority of those registered 
may be in a deferred classification because they are engaged in 
shipbuilding, without which we can not win the war. If this 
amendment be adopted, in that district we will have, after class 
1 is exhausted in that district, to take the men from the 
building of ships and put them in the trenches. That is not the 
theory of the selective draft. The very theory of the selective 
draft is to take those men who can best be spared and utilize 
the others in the best possible way at home for the winning of 
the war. 

And then there is another thing that we ought to remember. 
This is not a war of a combination of States. This is a war 
of a Nation, and it is going to require all of the resources and 
all of the men to win this war. A year ago we did not realize 
that as we do to-day. If it were a question of furnishing some 
men and some resources, then the amendment would be very 
proper. But we should realize to-day that the very future of 
this Republic is imperiled this very hour. And when that is 
true we have no right to make as a primary consideration the 
balancing and the leveling of the different States of the Union. 
We ought to consider only the utilizing of all our resources, all 
of our men, to win this great war in which we are now engaged. 
And looking at it from that standpoint, I can do nothing other 
than support the majority of the committee upon that proposi- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I shall support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], 
and if that amendment is divided I shall support both divisions 
of the amendment. 

I shall do it because I believe his amendment is in harmony 
with the spirit and the intent of the selective-draft law, for 
which I voted when it was passed. 

I vote for this amendment because it is just and right, and 
because I further believe that the method of calling men into 
the service proposed in the Senate resolution reported by the 
committee is susceptible of grave errors and abuses. Already 
it has been brought to light during this debate and in informa- 
tion furnished by the public press of the country that some local 
and district boards have placed a much larger proportion of 
registrants in class 1 than have some other local boards and dis- 
trict boards. 

Gentlemen of the House, I de not believe that we can justify 
the provisions of this bill as it now stands except upon one 
basis, and that is to assume that the local boards and the dis- 
trict boards have observed uniformity in the classification of 
registrants, and that throughout the several States of the 
Union men who are within the draft age have been dealt with in 
substantially the same manner. 

xe GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield 

Mr. BLACK. I am sorry that I can not, on account of the 
brief time that I have. To my way of thinking, it is too violent 
an assumption for us to indulge to say that there has been that 
uniformity which ought to exist in so important a matter as 
this, if we are to follow the method proposed in the pending 
bill for calling these men into service. Now, what does the 
Senate joint resolution now under consideration provide? It 
provides that when the War Department, under the provisions 
of the selective draft law, calls out a particular class of regis- 
trants it shall call them, not in proportion to the men registered 
who are liable for military duty, but in proportion to the total 
number of persons placed in such class or classes in the various 
subdivisions of the States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. This method would entirely change that which was 
provided in the original draft law and would make it entirely 
possible for one State to be called upon to bear much more 
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than its share of the military burdens of the Nation. Now, 
what does the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska 
propose to do? It says that when a State’s quota is called 
for it shall furnish its men in proportion, not to the popula- 
tion nor in proportion to the number of men in any particular 
class, but in proportion to the total number of persons regis- 
tered and liable for military service therein, including resident 
aliens who have waived all claims for exemption. 

Is that just? Is that fair? I think so. I do not see how 
any possible objection can be found to it. We are all anxious 
and determined to provide the necessary machinery needed 
in raising the great army to prosecute to a successful con- 
clusion the war in which we are now engaged. The question 
is: What shall be the method used in calling out the men? 
Gentlemen, if it were true that the man who is at work in 
the munition factory, that the man who is at work in the 
shipyard. that the man who is at work on the farm at higher 
wages than he ever received before in his life was rendering 
as great a service to his country as the man who bares his 
breast to the whirling bullets and the onrushing bayonets, then 
you might justify this bill. But I do not subscribe to that kind 
of talk. The very most that you and I do—that the man on 
the farm, in the shipyard, in the munition factory does—will 
be very small in comparison to what our brave soldiers are 
doing at the battle front in this great fight for liberty and jus- 
tice, virtue and t-uth, and the democracy of the world. Oh. to 
be sure these noncombatant branches of the service are essen- 
tial, and I do not deery or minimize their importance, but the 
real sacrifice, the one that tries men’s souls, is that which sends 
them to the dreadful, bloody orgy of battle to fight for our 
country and the honor of its stainless flag. By the side of 
that kind of service all other sinks to negligible notice. 

Some gentlemen have said during this debate that this is a 
war of the Nation, and there is nothing sectional in it. Nota- 
bly the gentleman from California, Mr. KAHN, endeavored to 
make much out of that line of argument, as if anybody here 
was disputing it. Of course it is a war of the Nation, and 
the Nation has never been so united in all of its history than 
it is to-day. Shoulder to shoulder and man to man, the sover- 
eign States of the American Union have rallied behind our 
Commander in Chief, President Wilson, to carry on this war 
until a sane and just peace can be secured and men can return 
to their civil occupations unmolested by the haunting fear of 
militarism and its hideous instrumentalities—the fire and the 
Sword. 

Yes. gentlemen, we agree with you that this is the war of the 
whole Nation, and all that we ask—the only purpose we have in 
mind who support this amendment—is that the blood and the 
sacrifice which must be laid on the altar of service to win the 
conflict shall be shared equally by the several States. Perhaps 
it will be so, even if the resolution is enacted in its present 
form, but in my opinion it would be more certain of accomplish- 
ment if the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska were 
adopted. That, gentlemen, is the reason why I shall support 
the amendment. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my col- 
league from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker,.I have been laboring under 
some confusion, which I have sought to eliminate by consulta- 
tion with various members of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
about the effect of the latter portion of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], providing for 
eredits to be given for those who entered the service since 
April 1, 1917. Under the original selective-draft act it was pro- 
vided that credit should be given for all those who were in the 
National Guard on April 1, and for those who might enter the 
service thereafter, either in the National Guard or in the Regu- 
lar Army. Under the operation of the first selective draft credit 
has already been given to those. In the raising of the Army 
already in the cantonments credit has been given for all those 
who were in the National Guard on April 1, 1917, and all those 
who volunteered thereafter, either in the Regular Army or the 
National Guard, up until the time the first draft was completed. 
Now, it is perfectly apparent te me that credit ought not to be 
given twice for these same men. I have no serious objection to 
giving credit for men who have volunteered or who have en- 
listed or who have entered the service in any way since the first 
draft was completed; but under the language of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] credit is 
given for all those who have entered the service since the Ist 
day of April, 1917, and, according to my interpretation of the 


act, it is bound to result in a duplication of credit given to the 
various States and districts for men who have entered the 
service since then. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The language I used is the exact 
language of the present act. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that if we do not repeal this act they would keep on giving credit 
for those who volunteered for whom credit was given in the last 
quota? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I submitted this language to the 
Provost Marshal General himself, Gen. Crowder, and he said it 
os pantry practicable under the language just as I have 
got it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But this is not an amendment to the original 
act. This is a new bill to provide for future drafts. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It is the exact language of the 
present law in the respect to which the gentleman refers, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The fact that it is the exact language of the 
present law does not prevent a duplication of credit for those 
who voluneered up to the Ist of April. and under the effect of 
the language, I think, that credit would have to be given for 
every man who had entered the service. whether he was a volun- 
teer or whether he was drafted; and if this amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska is adopted it ought to be amended so 
as to provide that credit shall not be given in the future for men 
for whom credit has already been given in the first draft under 
the selective-draft law. I have consulted members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and they attempt to explain this 
on the ground that the War Department is working out a system 
of bookkeeping by which they will preserve a record of all 
yolunteers who have entered the service since April 1, and that 
in providing for the second draft under this amended bill they 
will give a sort of gross credit, I believe they call it. They take 
into consideration all the men registered and deduct from that 
the men who have been enlisted in the Army or who have been 
drafted in the Army, and thereby bring about a net result by 
which they arrive at the number they want to bring into the 
Army under the second draft, but it strikes me that there ought 
not to be any confusion at all about it, and I am afraid that 
whereas that may be the practice of the War Department now, 
it is purely voluntary on their part, and they may change it at 
any time, so as to go back and make it possible for some county 
which had volunteers enough in the beginning to equal its quota 
to receive credit for that number of volunteers in every subse- 
quent draft, which might result in preventing that county from 
ever adding any more men to the Army, since its original volun- 
teer list was as large as the original quota, or as the quota of 
the county under the amended bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. If I understand this bill introduced by the 
committee, it simply means that, regardless of what has been 
contributed heretofore by a community, its future contribution 
shall be determined by the number remaining in class 1. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is my understanding of the bill. 

Mr. HARDY. There is no question of credit in the bill at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am speaking of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], which provides 
that the quota shall be based on all those registered and liable 
for service, and that credit shall be given for every man who has 
entered the service since April 1, 1917. 

Mr. HARDY. It could be remedied by providing that there 
should be no duplication. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have prepared an amendment, which I 
shall offer unless it is demonstrated to my satisfaction that this 
duplication which I fear can not result. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN}. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Bank- 
LEY] is talking about a theory. I know the facts. I have been 
to the office of the Proyost Marshal General, and I have been 
to the statistical division of the War Department, to find out 
about this very question. At one time I was under the same 
impression as the gentleman from Kentucky, that it was pos- 


sible to give duplicate credits. But after inquiry I find that 


this is the way in which credits are given. In the last draft the 
Provost Marshal General combined the number of men to be 
drafted, with the number of men who had volunteered, which 
made the gross quota for the entire country. He then allocated 
to each district its gross quota, and each district was given 
credit for the number of men already in the service, leaving 
the net quota which had to be produced. We have to-day 
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about a million anda half men in the service. If we were going 
to draft 500,000 more that would make a gross quota of 2,000,000 
men. That gross quota will be distributed in the same way. 
Now, in the allocation of the quota to each district, either 
according to the plan proposed by the majority of. the com- 
mittee or by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER], credit will be given for the men already in the service, 
leaving a net quota for each district. Later there will be 
another draft. Now, suppose there were 2,000,000 men in the 
service, and we want to get 500,000 more men. That gives a 
gross quota of two and a half million men. Credit will still be 
given to each district for ali the men enlisted since the begin- 
ning of the war. The amendment prepared by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] conforms exactly with 
the practice and the procedure of the War Department, and they 
could not do differently if they wanted to. To adopt his 
amendment is Hable to lead to something that I am sure the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barkiey] himself does not 
want. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the sense in adding to the number 
desired those who are already in the service, and then immedi- 
ately subtracting them from the number desired, when it makes 
it necessary to go through a lot of bookkeeping in order to arrive 
at the very same result that might be arrived at by beginning 
from the bottom and taking the drafted men liable to serve? 

Mr. HAYDEN, There is only one way to do it, and that is to 
make up the gross quota, consisting of the men in the service 
and the men to be drafted, each time that a new draft is called. 
Then give credit to each district for the number of men already 
in the service. In the enlisted division of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, a branch of which is located in the old Census 
Building, near the Driscoll Hotel, they are now preparing a list 
of the credits due to each State, which will be completed within 
the next three days. This list will show how many men have 
been brought into the service by voluntary enlistment up to 
March 31 and where each man came from. They keep that data 
up to date, because each recruiting office reports every 10 days 
on the number of men who have enlisted. Now, I am sure that 
neither The Adjutant General nor the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral desire any other amendment to the existing law, because 
that would mean some change in the procedure. They are suc- 
cessfully administering the law as it is written, and the Shallen- 
berger amendment does not change the method in the least. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The first draft was based on population. 
If this bill passes it will be based on registration, and if you 
take into consideration the men already in the service under the 
draft you have a mixed basis for quota by bringing in men on 
the population basis instead of registration. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The same number of men are in the service 
and each State gets credit in the same way. Furthermore, Gen. 
Crowder has testified that the last apportionment of draft quotas 
was not based upon population at all, but upon the registration. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman mean to tell the House that 
the Census Bureau wanted this amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from California misunder- 
stood what I said. I mentioned the fact that a branch of The 
Adjutant General’s office is located in a building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Census Bureau. I did say that the Provost Mar- 
shal General wants no change in the method of apportioning 
credits. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman mean to say that the Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s office wants the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] ? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. The Provost Marshal General’s office 
said that it was perfectly feasible to give credit for voluntary 
enlistments in the future as they have in the past, and if credit 
is given they want it given in the same manner as provided by 
the present law, which the amendment of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] does. The Provost Marshal 
General's office would be glad to do away with the allocation of 
credits for voluntary enlistments, but all of the work is actually 
done by a branch of The Adjutant General's office, so that I do 
not see how the Provost Marshal General has any real interest 
in the matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to send my amend- 
meot to the Chair to have it read for the information of the 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Nicuorts of South Caro- 
lina). That can not be done, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous consent that 
it be read for information. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it might be well 
to add that the time taken to read it shall not be taken out of 
the time for general debate. = 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky be read for information, and the gentleman from 
Virginia asks unanimous consent that the time be not taken 
out of that for general debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry. 
ment reported for the consideration of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands it is 
being read for information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the ruling of the Chair to 
be that the gentleman could not offer it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not without unaninrous con- 
sent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
have the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the unanimous-consent agreement a 
Member can offer an amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
man from Kentucky had expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, that is all I want—to have it 
read for the information of the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the gentleman from Wis- 
consin said he could offer it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest that the amendment be read for the information of the 
House. [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the amendment add the following: 

“Provided further, That no such credit shall be given to such State, 
Territory, or subdivision thereof for any men who have been already 
so accredited to such State, Territory, District, or subdivision, as pro- 
vided under the provisions of the act of May 18, 1917.” 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall support the amendment 
of my colleague for the reason that I believe we are not keep- 
ing good faith with the communities, counties, and States if 
we do not support that amendment or its equivalent. I shall 
vote for the resolution whether it shall be amended or not. No 
executive officer of this Government will have any excuse. to 
offer for lack of action on the part of Congress or to cover 
his errors from any act of mine. We must have effective fight- 
ing done and soon. 

I was very much interested in the trend of the arguments in 
support of this resolution, and opposed to the Shallenberger 
amendment, by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] and 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Greene]. I note the peculiar 
ring they give. Each speaks from the great national standpoint, 
One would think the arguments were made in favor of another 
and different way of raising the American Army. They talk 
now like those who opposed the draft last spring. Perhaps I 
might be expected to say I was glad that they had come back 
to the other system, but I will not. The enactment of a law in 
these times makes your choice my choice, and I want to defend 
rather than criticize the deliberate determinations of this Con- 
gress. 

We adopted a system in America and there ought to have 
been stability enough in this Congress to stay by it for at 
least one year. The passage of this resolution unamended 
takes Congress out of the army-raising and hands it over to 
the executive department. We adopted the selective draft 
nine months ago. The reasons given by its supporters were 
they did not want to too greatly disturb the various com- 
munities in their social and industrial relations. They did 
not want a man to offer himself to his country, but wanted 
him to have the great distinction of having the Government 
select him, Therefore they said first the State, next the 
county, and sometimes running down into the precincts, but 
especially the county should be called upon to find out how 
many men there were to come from it as a fair share of the 
National Army draft. That has been true of every county in 
the United States, except where there were very large popula- 
tions within the county. In such cases they were subdivided. 
They were drawn in that way. Each man was given a county 
number and assured that with his national number, which 
chance gave him, should fix his status. That number was to be- 
his passport to the Government gratitude and favor. He in 
his order was the representative on the battle front of his 
county folks at home. 

In each county a selective-draft board was formed of his own 
county neighbors. 


Is the amend- 
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A county quota was determined to be so many fighting men. 
First 5 per cent of them was called; then 15 per cent; next 40 
per cent; afterwards 85 per cent; and finally 5 per cent. all in 
terms of and from the county. Then came the questionnaire, 
with the corps of legal aids for the registrants, all of and within 
the county. Every question of construction having reference to 
the county. Nay, more, every member of the local board solved 
every question of eligibility and exemption with reference to 
the county as a unit. Every registrant, reading in newspapers 
and listening to patriotic speeches, heard the selective-draft law 
extolled for its perfection. From how many tongues have we 
heard the ranking member of the Military Affairs Committee 
extolled for his efficient aid in securing the passage of the 
selective-draft law. It is perhaps fitting that the same member 
should in this proceeding give the law its coup de grâce, be- 
cause no one will seriously claim that the working under the 
present resolution will closely relate to the working of the 
present law. 

I desire whatever this House and the Senate passes shall be 
the law of the land. and I desire to support it and give its 
merits as best I can to the people. But it is difficult after 
opposing a measure to go and heartily support it, and then 
before a year has passed see its original sponsors declure it all 
wrong and force a substitute in its place which will do a mani- 
fest injustice to a patriotic constituency. 

I desire especially to favor that part of the Shallenberger 
amendment which gives, or ought to give, credit for voluntary 
enlistments from the counties. I trust it will prevail. 

It was expected by every member of every draft beard in the 
United States, by every young man who answered the question- 
naire, that he was answering with reference to the existing law, 
with no prospect of repeal or important change, such as is here 
proposed. So that every man who answered the questionnaire 
and every member of the board acted upon it with reference to 
that condition. 

I believe the local boards of the United States are loyal. hon- 
est, impartial. But each board acted differently, depending 
somewhat upon the sentiments of the community. It was not a 
question whether they were going to take the next quota from 
class 1. They agreed on that. The ordinary question arising 
was, Shall we encourage a large field in our county to be se- 
lected from or shall it be a restricted field? Every board, I ven- 
ture to say, believed that all they would have to do would be to 
give so many men from their county, whether or not 10 or 90 
per cent of their registrants were placed in class 1. That was 
what was before the boards and that is why we claim this is 
unjust, with no notice given by this Government or its officials 
that this remarkable change was to be made. We have a state 
of affairs that would result unjustly in many parts of nearly 
every State in the Union. I challenge most of you gentlemen 
to figure out just how it affects your States and counties before 
you pass on this by your vote. I accept the figures submitted 
by Gov. SHALLENBERGER as to Nebraska, taken from Gov. Neville, 
rather than those submitted on page 4998 of the RECORD. 

This condition obtains in my own district. There are 11 
counties, every one of them an agricultural county, with about 
the same percentage living in the towns and country in each 
one as of the others. The percentage of registrants in class 1 
in Butler County is 20, while in Seward County, which adjoins 
it, the percentage is 98. These counties are very much alike 
in almost every essential particular. Ninety-eight per cent of 
all of the registrants in Seward, 74 per cent in Gage, and 80 
per cent in Saunders are placed in class 1. Why? I am in- 
formed that there was very little encouragement to plead ex- 
emption. There was insistent urging not to plead exemption. 
And above all there was a patriotic spirit among the young men, 
all of which prompted many, regardless of their vocation, de- 
pendents, or cireumstances, to waive exemption, so that very few 
were placed outside of class 1. Later a number did plead their 
exemption, but 722 out of a total of 1,287 were placed in class 1, 
with no exemption claimed and no appeal, so if every appeal 
was allowed and exemption judgment rendered Seward County 
would be furnishing 56 per cent, or 28 per cent more than it 
should. And that would go to make up the shortcomings of 
every slacker county in the United States under this resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The time of the gentleman from 
Nebraska has expired. > 

Mr. SLOAN. May I have one minute more? : 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I grant the gentleman half a min- 
ute more. 

Mr. SLOAN. I want to say this, that my district has 45 per 
cent of its registrants in this class 1, while the rest of the 
State has 30 per cent, and the United States has only 27 per 
cent. 

Mr. GORDON. And the country at large 26 per cent. 


Mr. SLOAN. In Nebraska there were registered for classifi- 
cation under the recent questionnaire 103,491 men; placed in 
class 1 and not appealed from, 27.351, or a percentage of 26.4. 
There were 6,330 appeals. If all these were left in class 1 the 
percentage would be 32.5 per cent. 

For the fourth Nebraska district there were unappealed from 

241 out of a total registered of 15.324, or 27.6 per cent. In- 
cluding 2,715 appeals taken, there would be in class 1 6,956, 
or 45.6 per cent of total registered. 

The average for the State eutside of the fourth district was 
30.2 per cent. This includes all placed in class 1, including the 
appeals. Outside the fourth district the percentage of men 
in class 1 not appealed from is 26.1 per cent. 
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And men say that is not an injustice! If Seward, Gage, and 
Saunders County young men, married or single, on farm or in 
trade, had of their own volition been permitted to join the ranks 
there would be no injustice, but simply because these young men 
waived their exemption so as to be in a class of fighting men to 
meet any equitable demands that should be made upon their 
county, now, without warning to them or their board, they surged 
into class 1 not only to meet their county’s share but to help 
make up the dodgers and slackers of every county in every Stute 
of the Union. [Applause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, as I look at this resolution its 
main purpose is to correct a mistake in the original draft act, 
a mistake which was the result mostly of oversight. When we 
were discussing the original draft act last May we did not 
realize what the effect would be of basing the draft wholly on 
population. ‘The difficulty was, however, detected in the Senate, 
and the Senate made an effort to amend the bill along the lines 
somewhat of this resolution, but that amendment was lost in 
conference between the two Houses. It is obviously fairer to 
base a draft on the men eligible to serve than on the population, 
because the population in some places is much more largely 
ineligible to serve than in others. In some places there is a 
very large proportion of aliens in the population, and in some 
rural communities the young mien have moved away to go into 
the cities or to go West, and there Is therefore a very much 
larger proportion of women and children than in other com- 
munities, but the act as it stands bases the draft on population. 
It seems to me that no argument can be made with regard to 
the possibility that local boards are going to be unfair in 
classifying the men. In the first place, the classifications are 
all made for the present, and the local boards are composed of 
good men. They have had a pretty severe responsibility. The 
eyes of every community are on them. You can not presume 
that any community wants its men as a whole to avoid their 
fair share of the duty of defending our country. I do not be- 
lieve that you can point to any community in your neighborhood 
where you would want to say that the sentiment of the people 
would uphold the local board in trying to exempt young men 
from doing their part in defending the country. 

I think we must presume that the local boards have, as a rule, 
done their duty well, and we know they have, as the figures 
show, as pointed out by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] in the table printed in the Recorp of April 11. The 
year's working of the law has shown that this oversight which 
we made when we first passed the act should be corrected, the 
War Department urges its correction, and now we have a resolu- 
tion to correct it. The correction proposed is fair and just and 
should be made. 

I was somewhat taken at first by the Shallenberger amend- 
ment, but the more I studied it the more I saw it would not do. 
The first part of the amendment I am ‘strongly against. I 
should like to see credit given for the volunteering, as proposed 
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in the second part, but I do not think it is particularly important 
excepting as it applies to young men who volunteer when they 
are under 21. Most of that, however, has already gone by, and 
has been credited, and unless some better arguments are made 
than have so fur been made I shall vote to stand by the resolu- 
tion as reconunended by the War Department. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Can the gentleman reconcile with his sense of 
justice the idea that two counties side by side should furnish 
quotas, one of them at the ratio of 20 per cent and the other 
at the ratio of 40 per cent just because that was the way their 
classification of class 1 stood? 

Mr. PLATT. One community might have twice as many 
women and children or twice as many aliens as the other. 

Mr. HARDY. But I spoke of two counties standing side by 


side. 

Mr. PLATT. And one might have a big city in it and the other 
might not. 

Mr. HARDY. But the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan] 
gave an illustration of two counties. 

Mr. PLATT. He did not tell what the character of people was 
in the two districts, and I should like to know. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would say that they are practically the same, 
but I should like to look inte the census figures. 

Mr. PLATT. It is a possibility as to those two counties. If 
the Igeal board of one of these counties has deliberately given 
a deferred classification to many more men than it should have 
so Classified, it should be called to account and should be re- 
quired to reclassify its men of draft age. There is provision for 
correcting such matters, but if you pass this amendment as it 
stands you defeat the very purpose of the selective draft. You 
base the draft on all the men of draft age with exception of a 
portion of the aliens, instead of basing it on those who are 
eligible for service. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have not looked up 
the census figures with regard to my own district, and I have 
no definite recollection of the proportion of aliens or others 
ineligible to serve. I hope we shall soon have treaties ratitied 
that will provide for the service of the aliens from countries 
on our side in the great war. But the proposal of this resolu- 
tion, as recommended by the War Department and the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, is equitable and fair, and I shall vote 
against the Shallenberger amendment and in favor of the reso- 
lution as reported by the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER] on the broad principle that it destroys the 
scientific character of the selective draft. The selective draft 
has certain great advantages over any other system that we have 
ever used iy drawing an Army. A year's experience has more 
than justified the wisdom of those who proposed the selective 
draft. We are to-day gratified by hearing from eyery quarter. 
not from a few or a majority, but from every quarter of military 
information that the men who have responded to this country's 
service under the selective draft constitute in appearance. in the 
character of their training, in morale, in habits, in spirit, and in 
efficiency the finest body of troops that ever were marshaled 
for battle. [Applause.] Certain inequalities have appeared in 
the administration of the selective-draft law. A yeur of careful 
study on the part of those who had the administration of the 
law has resulted in the recommendation that the majority of the 
committee has presented for our adoption. It is proposed by 
the gentleman from Nebraska that we engraft upon it a change. 
and this is the change: That there shall be selected from one 
locality no more men to carry a musket than are selectel from 
another locality. Now, that is absolutely wrong in principle. 
The selective draft means that we shall send to the battle fiela 
those who by reason of family connections, by reason of their 
utility or nonutility in industrial life can best afford to go. 
and it means that those who may be needed in their avocations 
can be retained for those. I was drawn very strongly to the 
selective draft from the outset on the principle that this would 
enable our country to become scientifically efficient in war. 
This, as has been said many times, is not simply a war of men 
on the battle field. 

It is a war of nations organized to their fullest capacity and 
strength, and I for one firmly believe that the men who are digging 
coal in the conl mines, the men who are mining iron ore, the men 
who are working on battleships, the men who are working on 
merchant ships, the men who are working in munition factories, 
are soldiers of this country equally with those men who are on 


the battle field. and there may be the utmost reason in the world 
why certain of those men should be retained to perform those 
various works. One thing I learned while in Europe, which I 
think I am justified in making public here, strengthens my con- 
viction. I was informed by the intelligence department, by a 
very able man, it is net necessary now to state who, that while 
Germany has squatted upon nearly all the coal mines of Europe, 
nevertheless she is short of coal and is haying great difficulty in 
furnishing Holland, Switzerland, and Sweden with that coal 
that is absolutely necessury for those countries to have and 
which Germany must furnish in order that she may in turn 
receive from those countries vital necessary munitions, and that 
her shortage of coal is due to the fact that she was unwise in 
taking from the coal mines her trained mine workers and put- 
ting them in the Army—— 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota (continuing). Who ought to have 
been retained in large meusure in the mines digging coal to make 
Germany efficient. I have only a moment or two, bat I will 
yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. BLAND. Does the gentleman understand that the coal 
miners of the bituminous field, if they are single and have no 
one dependent upon them, are not in class 1 classification? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can see that is a matter of 
administration 

Mr. BLAND. They are. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I should think it were entirely 
proper and competent for the Provost Marshal General to put 
them in a distinct class, which will not be possible if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Nebraska is adopted. Therefore for 
the scientific administration of the selective draft I say, vote for 
the bill exactly as it is introduced by the committee. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield four and one- 
half minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY}. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I have heard a great deal here to-day about this war 
being a national war. That is a sentiment to which we all agree, 
and for that very reason I am in favor of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska to the pending resolution. If we want 
to make this war national, I for one am not only willing that 
my district do its part, but I am willing that the district of 
every other Member in this House shall be permitted to do its 
part. No part of the country ought to desire to do less than its 
share nor should it be permitted to do less than its share. A 
great deat of harm has already been done in this country by this 
preachment which has been made that we are going to exempt 
the workers in facteries and the farmers, that we are going to 
exempt the miners. that we are going to exempt the men in 
the shipyards, and that we are going to exempt everybody who 
is of any account and performing any useful function, and only 
take those who are not properly articulated into the industrial 
or commercial or some other kind of useful life of this country. 
We must come to know that we may have to draft men in all 
lines of endeavor [applause], and it is a false theory to preach 
to the people of this country because some particular class hap- 
pens to be engaged in a certain character of work thut it is to be 
free from the draft. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am in favor of the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska 
because it preserves the theory of universal service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why do you have any classification. then? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will state to you why—in order 
to determine the relative order in which they shall be called. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If you are going to determine that in that 
way. why do not you stick to it after you have determined it? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will stick to it, and I will grant 
the gentleman's position might be correct if every board through- 
out the United States construed the rules and régulations in 
the same way and enforced them in the same way. [Applause.] 
But, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, you do not have 
to charge local boards with fraud, you do not have to charge 
them with corruption, in order to know they have applied the 
law in different ways. The tables of statistics submitted before 
you in the Recorp prove that. Your own experience, if you 
have gone back home and investigated local conditions, will 
prove that to your mind, because, my friends, any law must be 
administered by human beings. and whenever administered by 
human beings, naturally that administration will partake some- 
what of the mental, temperamental, and other characteristics of 
the men whe are enforcing it. I am not charging the local 


broads with corruption, but I am in favor of protecting the 
local board which does its duty and makes a fair classification 
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and the registrants who have been fairly and properly classi- 
fied against the fraudulent or improper action of some other 
board in some other district which does not make a fair and 
just classification under these rules. 

Now, I grant you that the old regulations which based it 
upon population are proven to be unfair in many particulars. 
Therefore I think they should be changed, But I can see no 
reason why it is not fairer to base the quota upon the theory 
propounded by the gentleman from Nebraska when you propor- 
tion it according to the entire number within the respective 
ages and liable for duty than to place it simply upon those who 
have been in many instances arbitrarily placed in class 1 while 
others similarly situated in civil life have been by some other 
board placed in deferred classes. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] complains because he fears that Arizona will be 
obliged to furnish too many men. The average percentage of 
men in class 1 is 27.71. The percentage from Arizona is 22. 
I do not see what he is kicking about. The gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] complains because he fears that 
Nebraska will furnish more men than the average State should 
furnish, and I find that Nebraska has only 26 per cent of its 
men in class 1. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is not correct. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what the record shows. 

yield, 
: Now, the inequity of the proposition submitted by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska is that it will make matters worse, if that 
be possible, than they are to-day. Illinois has 28 per cent of 
its registered men in class 1. No complaint has come from 
Illinois, and no word of complaint, so far as I know, will come 
from that State. 

Pass the bill reported by the majority of the Committee on 
Military Affairs and you will find this condition to exist in the 
future: There will be no man taken from any class below class 
1 in any section of the United States until every man in class 
1 from all sections of the United States is taken. $ 

And so I find no reason why we should listen to these pacifists 
who here to-day are trying to embarrass the administration 
in its conduct of this great war by the introduction of an amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Nebraska. These men, most of 
them, at any rate, who are in favor of the amendment, who 
have advocated it and who have spoken for it, were opposed 
to the draft, and they have stood here on the floor of the House 
at all times since then and fought every movement calculated 
to vigorously prosecute the war. If you want the war prose- 
cuted to a successful conclusion, adopt the bill as proposed 
by the majority of the committee and you will have some hope 
of success. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Harrison of Virginia). 
The time of the gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kann]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, some words have been spoken 
here about the change of sentiment on the part of gentlemen 
who favored the selective-draft law and who now propose to make 
some changes in that law. The fact of the matter is that those 
gentlemen who favored the selective-draft law and who have 
seen the inequalities under that law that ought to be corrected 
are trying in this law to mend their fault of yesterday by the 
wisdom of to-day. The people who are opposing the proposi- 
tion, with one exception, never were for the selective-draft law. 
The members of the committee who signed the minority report, 
except the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison], opposed 
the selective-draft law; they opposed in every way they could 
the selective-draft law. They were for the volunteer system; 
and I was rather surprised yesterday at the remark of my 
friend from Nebraska on the committee, Judge SHALLENRERGER, 
when he said that the selective-draft law “must be held invio- 
late.” He has at least arrived at the point of admitting that 
the selective-draft-law ‘‘ must be held inviolate.” But about this 
proposition of the credit for volunteers: Every district in this 
country will get credit for those who have volunteered. They 
will not get direct credit, but indirect credit, and in this way: 


I refuse to 


Most of the men who have volunteered have been inducted into 
the service. They are of the draft elass; they are class 1 men. 
They would be put in class 1 in their respective districts ; but 
having volunteered their names are not in class 1. Therefore 
class 1 in their respective districts will contain fewer names 
than if they had been certified in that class, Indirectly the dis- 
trict will get credit for the man who is already in the service 
under his voluntary enlistment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the deferred classifications 
are that much larger by reason of his volunteering? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly; and class 1 in his district is not as 
large as it would have been if he had not volunteered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And other classes are larger? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; and therefore the district indirectly gets 
the credit for his volunteering. 

Now, about the district that my friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
Sroan] has referred to: I do not recall anywhere in the figures, 
which I looked over pretty carefully, that any district in this 
country has 98 per cent of its registrants in class 1; but if that 
did occur, I have here a copy of the telegram which the Provost 
Marshal General has sent to the governor of each State, asking 
that in all those districts where the local boards seemed to have 
been too rigorous or too lenient the lists be investigated and 
looked into. That if the local boards have acted improperly, ap- 
peals be taken to the district boards and the matter rectified; 
if that be done, these inequalities which the gentleman speaks 
about will cease to exist. * 

Mr. Speaker, I shall put the telegram into the Rxconp: 


[War Department telegram—Mail copy.] 


WASHINGTON, April 3, 1018. 
(No, B 366.) 


To all governors, except Nebraska, Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico: 


PARAGRAPH 1. An examination of the reports being received from 
various parts of the 3 indicate a wide variance in the number of 
men classified in class 1. In a few cases the classification is too high 
and injustice to individuals may have resulted, while in a much larger 
number of cases it is too low, thus putting an additional burden on other 
local boards, ` 

Par. 2.: You are requested at once to examine the reports on file in 
your State headquarters and direct inquiry to the local boards who haye 
unusually low percentages in class 1, requesting detailed reasons for 
such classification. You should give particular attention to local boards 
which have reported a strength of class 1 falling considerably below the 
State average. You will scrutinize under similar rules reports of boards 
showing unusually high percentages considerably higher than the State 
average. 

Pan. 3. It may be presumed that a local board returning a class 1 
substantially 7 from the average has failed to administer the 
requirements of the law with sufficient care and has loosely allowed a 
smaller number of men to be classified therein than the spirit and letter 
of the law would justify. The belief that a low number in class 1 would 
reduce the quota to be drawn from that area may account for this 
excessive depletion of class 1 in such boards. 

Par, 4, It is true that such low figures may often be justly attrib- 
utable to peculiar local circumstances, such as an extraordinary number 
of aliens, of physicaliy unfit, of enlistments, of pivotal men in industry 
or agriculture or the like circumstances, which would increase the rela- 
tive numbers of classes 2 to 5. If such shall prove to be the case, the 
presumption of error will be overthrown and the board's classification 
will be allowed to stand as final. 

Par. 5. But the burden of explanation will lle upon all such boards. 
And such explanation must be promptly made, with adequate details to 
support it, The explanation must be scrutinized by you. 

“an. G. Immediate inspection should be made of all local boards who 
do not give a complete and satisfactory explanation for the abnormal 
number of those appearing in class 1. This inspection will be made 
best by local board members, or Government appeal agents, or others 
who have demonstrated their ability and skill in the application of the 
selective-service regulations. They should be men who have handled 
the same kind of problems which confronted the local board whose 
classification has apparently failed. They should be charged with the 
importance of the task a ed to them, and perform it without offense 
to the local board whose records are being examined. They should 
work expeditiously and make prompt report. Where possible the 
might through suggestion have errors corrected, and thus accomplis 
immediate results, without a large number of appeals to district boards, 

Par. 7. A sufficient number of inspectors should be appointed, con- 
sistent with the character of men required, to insure the earliest pow: 
sible completion of this task. It is suggested that immediate assign- 
ments be made and that a complete investigation be under way not 
later than April 10. It is earnestly desired that a complete report be 
A your rpg and a copy of such report filed with this office not later 
than Apri 5 

Par. 8. Lou I. issue to them the necessary travel orders and com- 
pensate them on the basis of $7.50 a day. his inspection should be 
made at the earllest possible moment, as the information sought is of 
the greatest importance at this time. 

CROWDER. 


N. B.— After the addition of the following paragraph the above tele- 
gram was sent to Nebraska: 

Par. 9. For congressional criticism of selective-service law in Ne- 
braska see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 29, page 4306. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by printing in the REcorp some 
tables which show that certain parts of this country have 
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mainly young and nnmarried men who would go into class 1. I 
have taken these from the census of 1910 which nobody can 
challenge. 

Mr. GORDON. But New Jersey is not one of those States 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. New Jersey is one of those 
States that has sent out a number way above its quota. 

The SVEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I add the following: 

The unfairness of muking the draft in proportion to popula- 
tion, or even to registration, is shown by the fact that some 
States are full of newcomers. who are young and mostly un- 
married men of class 1, while in other States many of the young 
men have gone away. In the Abstract of the Census of 1910 there 
are no statistics of the nmles in each State between 21 and 30 
yenrs of age, but the militia table shows that the proportion of 
males from 18 to 44 years of age per thousand was, in— 
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And the average for the whole United States was 223, while 
it was in— 
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(Taken from page 119 of the Abstract of the Census, 1910.) 

This proportion was very much greater in the younger ages. 
The per cent of the whole populntion between the ages of 20 
and 29 of beth sexes was as follows, as shown on page 136: 


Even this does not represent the real difference, because in 
the States first named there were just about as many men as 
women (see p. 100), while in Montana there were 152 men for 
every 100 women; Wyoming. 168.8 men gor every 100 women; 
Arizona, 138.2 men for every 100 women; Washington, 136.3 
men for every 100 women; Oregon, 133.2 men for every 100 
women; so that a much larger proportion of the population of 
draft age were men in these latter States, and were largely or 
mostly unmarried. 

For example, in North Carolina, there were 171 of every 1,000 
of both sexes between the ages of 20 and 29, and in that State 
there were only 99.2 men to every 100 women, by which pro- 
portion less thun 85 would be men (84.321). In my own State 
there were 192. of whom just half. or 96, were men. On the 
other hand, in Montana, there were 233 of every 1.000 men and 
women of ages between 20 and 29, and in that State there were 
152 men to every 100 women, by which proportion over 140 of 
the 233 would be men (140.64). 

The difference was still greater between Vermont and Wyo- 
ming. In Vermont there were only 157 between 20 and 29 of 
the 1,000 of both sexes, and there were 105.6 men to every 100 
women, so that of this 157, less than 81 (80.63) would be men. 
While in Wyoming, 267 of every 1,000 were between the ages of 
20 and 29, but there were 168.8 men to every 100 women, so that 
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of the 267, more than 167 (167.66) would be men, or more than 
double the number of men in Vermont. 

In Wyoming, where there were-two-thirds more men than 
ma most of the men seem to have been unmarrie and in 
class 

We want to win this war, and in order to be fair we should 
first take the class that can go without deranp'ng society. 
Younger men even than 21 are eager to come in. We should add 
younger ages to the draft; and if they prove fit they should be 
qualified to be officers. 

I support the joint resolution as it Is—I oppose the amend- 
ment which, like the present law, would disregard the prin- 
ciples of the selective draft and compel some communities to 
send forward men from the deferred classes, while others would 
i ae a large number of class 1, who should be the first 
call 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, 
the table of classification of registrants in the various. States 
that has been referred to so very frequently happens to show 
that of class 1 registrants my State’s percentage is 28, a frac- 
tion over the average of the whole country, and consequently 
its position can not be urged as affecting my view. In fact. I 
do not think it matters one iota in the determination of this 
question. and it is because of the emphasis of that phase of the 
matter that so many gentlemen here are being led into error, 
I shall not waste any time in impugning the motives of men. 
I shall not follow the example of my friend from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], who at first spurned any imputation as to the motives 
of those on his side and then proceeded to challenge the motives 
of those opposing him. I think the differences of opinion that 
have arisen have arisen because of the emphasis men put on 
certain phases of the question. Many gentlemen seem to think 
that the most important thiug here is to do exact and compiete 
equity between localities. 

I think the most important thing to-day is to give to the 
National Government that class of men that can perform the 
greatest service with the minimum cost and loss to the Nation. 
{Applause.] That is the distinction that existed between the 
two sides when the original fight was up here upon the draft 
law, and it is the distinction that runs through this whole 
matter here to-day. We are really fighting over in a new guise 
the old issue as to whether men shall think of locality and the 
equities and rights of individuals as the paramount considera- 
tion, or shall consider what the Nation needs as the paramount 
thing. What is the difference between the two proposals as I 
see it? Both sides have reached the point where they believe 
in a classification, a classification that designates what men 
shall be chosen first, and presumably designates those men be- 
cause they are the men best fitted to perform the work for which 
the Nation calls them. 

One group here, after making a classification. proposes to live 
to it. and the other group says, “ We are in favor of the classifi- 
cation and we will live to it as long as it does not interfere 
with an arbitrary rule of distribution according to population.” 
I submit to the House, which is the logical position and which 
is not? 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. For a question. 

Mr. GORDON. That arbitrary distinction the gentleman 
speaks about is in the law which he voted for and advocated on 
this floor? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; and it is because that arbitrary dis- 
tinction did not work well that we are willing to amend the 
law. We are not so hidebound that we have to stick by a posi- 
tion, even though it be a wrong one, and I suggest that liberal- 
ity of mind to the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We have had another curious parallel in this debate. We 
have had gentlemen express tremendous fears as to what the 
War Department could and would do; fears which, by the way, 
could not be realized without a violation of the law. I desire 
only to call attention to the fact that those fears so expressed 
here are equaled only by the fears expressed by the same gen- 
tlemen touching the frightful results that would flow from the 
draft act at the time it was up for discussion. [Applause.] 
After all, Mr. Speaker, there is only one basis upon which the 
opposition to the majority proposal can really rest its case, and 
thut is that the various boards have either so ignorantly or so 
fraudulently performed their work as to create such inequali- 
ties in localities as to justify your disregarding the classifica- 
tion rule that we have set out. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 
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Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
mau. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, that is a necessary predicate 
fur the position that is taken by those gentlemen to-day. I 
deny it as a fact. I deny it according to the figures that they 
themselves have here put in evidence and which show an average 
for thé whole country that is much nearer to the percentages of 
each of the States than the average that would be obtained by 
using the arbitrary rule of population, Let me suggest to the 
gentleman one other matter. You can correct, and you are cor- 
recting by the revision of the action of the local boards, the in- 
equalities and the wrongs that have been done by the local 
boards. You state that they are human and that they make 
mistakes and that therefore you should not follow them. It is 
true they make mistakes, but when they make a mistake there 
can be an effort to remedy it, but when there is inequality from 
an arbitrary rule that has been adopted, then there is no way of 
getting away from the ineguality of that arbitrary, mathe- 
matical rule which you adopt and which does not fit the facts, 
and gentlemen should bear that in mind when they discuss the 
matter. 

It is important, in my judgment, that every man in class 1, 
broadly speaking, should be taken before the other classes are 
invaded. If that is not true, why did you classify? If you are 
going to have the rule of apportionment applying to all men who 
are subject to military service, what is the use of having five 
groups? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has again expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that as a debate proceeds it too often happens that 
gentlemen undertake to project into that debate suggestions that 
have no sort of relation to the matter before the House. This 
is too often done in the hope that the cause advocated may be 
won in the result, by the creation of a distracting and befog- 
ging prejudice. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
stated that the great bulk of the speeches that have been made 
to-day in favor of the Shallenberger amendment had been made 
by gentlemen who were opposed to the war resolution. I merely 
wish to say in response to that statement that I challenge it 
absolutely. So far as I am aware, only one speech of the 
many that have been made this afternoon in support of the 
Shallenberger amendment was made by a gentleman who voted 
against, or was opposed to, the declaration of war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman does not want 
to do me an injustice? He does not want to misquote what 
I said? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. I do not. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not state what I said 
at all. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I so understood the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I did say was that the gentlemen who 
were making speeches here to-day advocating the Shallenberger 
amendment opposed the draft. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I did not understand the gen- 
tleman to use the word “ draft.” 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I said. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman states that 
he used the word “draft,” why of course I withdraw what I 
said. I did not so understand him, but if 1 was mistaken, I 
have nothing further to say in the way of comment on the 
gentleman’s remarks, It is true that I was one of the Members 
who opposed the draft, and the difficulties which have con- 
fronted the War Department in the administration of the 
draft act, an act which they are now seeking to radically amend 
very clearly shows that our attitude of critical opposition to 
that act was well qualified. 

There is no one word that I had to say in the debate on the 
draft act that I care to withdraw to-day. It has never been 
shown that at the time that act was passed, it was necessary 
to resort to conscription. But that incident is closed. Like 
every other Member of this body I accepted the verdict of the 
majority, and have uniformly from that time forward given 
my hearty and undeviating support to every proposition de- 
signed to win this war. [Applause.] But to return to the 
question before the House. The gentlemen opposing this amend- 
ment, have sought to a most astonishing extent to confuse the 
pending proposition with some other proposition heretofore 
acted upon and with which it has no relationship. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], who ought to be informed 
about this legislation, has sought to create the impression by 
what he has had to say, that this in another form is the old 
fight, against the draft, presenting the same issue, and to be 


decided upon the same considerations. The Shallenberger 
amendment will in no wise hinder, or obstruct the task of rais- 
ing a National Army by the process of conscription. 

In this connection allow me to quote the declaration made 
on yesterday, by my colleague, Judge Harrison, a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and thereby bring the House 
back to the consideration of the real question that is in issue: 

The difference between this resolution and the Shallenberger amend- 
ment does not involve the size of the Army. Neither resolution, nor the 
amendment will add a single soldier to the number now authorized. 

The Shallenberger amendment proposes to give a State, or a 
subdivision, credit for its enlistments, and in addition that a 
quota required of a State shall be in proportion to the men in 
the four classes liable for military service, and not in proportion 
to the men in class 1. It is the purpose of the War Department 
to make class 1 the reservoir from which the fighting men shall 
be drawn. The Shallenberger amendment in no wise contra- 
yenes, or interferes with that purpose. Bear that in mind. 
Keep it in view in the consideration of this amendment which is 
a proposition of simple and fundamental justice. Why should 
one State, or one community furnish more fighting men than 
another State, or community similarly situated, and equally 
well supplied with men liable to military service? Why do 
gentlemen seek to befog this argument, by suggesting that this 
amendment has a meaning which plainly it does not carry? 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Greene] stated on yester- 
day that this is a national war, and that we ought to think in 
national terms. Certainly I agree to that. I believe that I can 
think in national terms as truly and as patriotically as my 
colleague. 

But when you undertake to think in national terms why is it 
necessary to commit injustice? Think nationally, if you will, 
but in the same connection, think justly, and do justice. The 
two are not incompatible. Now the foundation of any law, and 
of any thought, national or local, should be justice. Justice to 
the individual, means justice to the collective mass. No law 
not founded in, and resting upon justice, will ever receive the 
comprehensive and enthusiastic support, of the truly patriotic 
citizens of this Republic. Why, said the Member from Ken- 
tucky, the gentlemen who support the Shallenberger amendment 
talk about the equities of the case. Aye, why not? Unless we re- 
gard those equities how will you maintain the morale of our 
people who are asked to sacrifice themselves and their nearest 
and dearest in the prosecution of this colossal, world-shaking 
war? Unless you have regard for those equities, how will you 
appeal to them to make the ultimate sacrifice for home, and 
country? Unless those equities are conserved do you believe 
that you will ever be able to implant in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can soldiers the flame of imperishable, and undying patriotism, 
the sense of high endeavor, and immortal sacrifice, without 
which we will never win this war? 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I regret I have not the time 
to yield. In this connection, I desire to present another thought. 
What is the underlying principle upon which the right of na- 
tional conscription is supposed to rest? 

It is that upon all alike, one man with another, there is im- 
posed the obligation of national service. What does that mean? 
It means that the men in Maine and in California, in Wash- 
ington and in Florida are equally liable to be expended and to 
be sacrificed in the service of the motherland. Is that universal 
liability consistent with the suggestion that it is more incum- 
bent upon one section than upon another to defend the flag 
in Flanders? Surely not. Every community, in proportion to 
its supply should furnish fighting men for the armies of the 
Republic. If Maine has 10,000 fighting men, and California 
20,000, then on every tall California should furnish two men 
for every one furnished by Maine. Who will gainsay a propo- 
sition so plainly just? The pending resolution is an ingeniously 
devised method by which a State with an inferior population 
may be required to furnish more soldiers than another State, 
with double its population. This injustice the Shallenberger 
amendment is designed to correct. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Karn], in the course of his remarks threw up many 
coruscating rhetorical fireworks, star bombs, skyrockets, and 
Tioman candles. He alluded to Picardy, and Normandy, and 
Brittany, to Ireland, and Scotland, and possibly other countries 
known to ancient, and modern history, but not intimately con- 
nected with the Shallenberger amendment. And when he re- 
turned to earth, after this dizzy aerial flight, the substance of 
what he seemed to be saying was that after all, it should not 
be considered an act of injustice to require one State to furnish 
more young men for the supreme sacrifice, than another State 
of equal population. 

Mr, KAHN, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at this time, I will be 
glad to yield later. I would like to put up this proposition to 
the gentleman from California, and ascertain whether he would 
be willing to live up to the magniloguent sentiments announced 
in the course of his rhetorical appeal to this body to reject the 
Shallenberger amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. I will try to do so. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If California had furnished 
50,000 men to carry on this war, and Virginia had not furnished 
a man, it would be competent for the Nation to call upon Cali- 
fornia for another 50,000, and exempt Virginia from that call. 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman from California 
whether under those circumstances, he would approve that 
national action, and justify it before the ple of his State 
and district, as a fair and just exercise of national authority? 
As a matter of fact, it appears from the figures put into the 
Recorp by the gentleman from Arkansas, that the gentleman 
from California is very differently situated. So far from his 
State being called upon to furnish more fighting men, than other 
States, it appears that under the plan which the gentleman ad- 
vocates, his State will fare uncommonly well. California has 
about one and a half times as many people as Arkansas, but the 
latter State will furnish many more soldiers than California. 
Is that right? Can an amendment which will correct so gross, 
and palpable an injustice, be possibly wrong? Any proposition 
which makes such an inequality a possibility, reeks with in- 
justice. 

Mr. KAHN. Allow me to furnish the gentleman with the 
figures from those two States. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have the figures, and will 
furnish them later. The resolution which the gentleman from 
California supports, provides in substance acrording to the 
plans of the Provost Marshal General, that class 1 shall furnish 
the fighting material of the future drafts. The other classes 
may be drawn upon, in theory, but in practice, it is contém- 
plated that class 1 will be drawn upon, until it is exhausted, to 
furnish the men for the line, This class has been created un- 
der the questionnaire system. By the action of the local boards 
in the exercise of a flexible and ill-defined power of discretion, 
this class has been so constituted that if the future soldiers are 
drawn in proportion to its contents, the grossest inequalities 
and injustices will be developed. Some counties with a large 
population have a small class 1. Other counties with a small 
population have a large class 1, This means that under this 
resolution, if the Shallenberger amendment is defeated, a 
county with a small population but a strict local board, will 
furnish a very much greater number of soldiers, than another 
county with a larger population but a more easy-going board. 
This will be absolutely and fundamentally unjust. The gentle- 
man from Virginia, and the gentleman from lowa, have fur- 
nished a number of illustrations showing the inequalities be- 
tween counties, that have been created by the action of the 
respective local boards. The boards that have so administered 
the regulations of the Provost Marshal General, as to create in 
heir respective counties a well-filled first, class, have created a 
situation in which their people will be the inevitable sufferers, 
Other counties with a small class 1, and abundant material in 
the other classes, will profit at their expense. It is suggested 
that this inequality is only apparent, not real, since the Provost 
Marshal General can draw men from the other classes, in the 
favored counties. Yes, these may be drawn, but for expert 
work, not for fighting. I am concerned for the men in class 1. 
They are the men upon whom the real burden, the real tragedy 
of this war will fall. 

Another ground of objection to the pending resolution is that 
it is grossly unfair to the farmers. Under the questionnaire 
system inaugurated by the Provost Marshal General, young men 
who are suitable for fighting men, but who in addition can 
qualify as skilled laborers are not included in class 1. But the 
farmers in the view of the department and taken as a whole, 
are not rated as skilled laborers. Gen. Crowder stated in his 
testimony that class 1 would be larger in the country, than in 
the urban communities, for the reason that skilled labor is not 
so abundant in the country. This means of course that the 
country people, that is to say, the farmers will be required to 
furnish more fighting men than the towns. Is this just, or fair? 
Ts it true that skilled labor is lacking in the country? The fact 
is that in any real sense the farmers are as a class, entitled to 
be rated as skilled laborers, fully as much as the blacksmith, 
or the carpenter, or the shipwright, or the boiler maker, or the 
motor car craftsman. The young man who has spent 15, or 
perchance 20 years of his life, in the active and intelligent culti- 
vation of the soil, is a skilled laborer. If put into the shops, or 


required to do artificer’s work, he would be fully as efficient in 
his new field, as the handicraftsman upon the farm. It is ab- 


surd to contend otherwise. It is said that the man in the trades 
is serving his country, and doing his bit. Yes, but do not com- 
pare his lot with that of the man in the line, at $30 a month, 
confronting death at every turn in its most horrid forms. 

What is the sacrifice involved in working in the munition 
plants, or shipyards, in perfect safety, and in the regular en- 
joyment of the normal wages? These enterprises are neces- 
sary, I agree, but so is agriculture. Daily we are told that food 
will win this war. How will that food be produced? If class 1 
in the agricultural communities is to be filled with the so-called 
unskilled labor now tilling the farms, and this labor to be later 
drawn into active service, the question may well he asked who 
will till the farms? Why is the man who can handle the auger, 
or the broadax, or the plane, to be preferred over the man who 
can drive a team, turn a furrow, direct a reaper, or handle a 
tractor? I know many men of the latter type who are now in 
the camps, and their farms lying idle. Still food, we are told, 
will win the war. So will guns, and powder, and ships, and 
over and above all, men. But these men should be fairly, and 
justly procured. No artificial distinction should put the artisan 
in the skilled labor class, and recruit the experienced agricul- 
turist to class 1 for service in the trenches. I protest against 
this injustice, just as I protest against the proposition to make 
one section, or community furnish proportionately more fighting 
men, than another community similarly situated. Such an in- 
equality means that a greater burden will fall upon the commun- 
ity furnishing the excess of men. There will be more sorrow, 
and tears in that community, more sorrowing fathers, more 
weeping mothers, more pitiful figures in stricken homes, the 
pathetic wastage thrown up by the tides of war. I protest that 
this burden should be equally shared and that an amendment 
which in the largest measure will secure this equality, should 
receive the full support of this body. The task of raising an 
army is our task under the fundamental law. 

In the discharge of this task. we should think in national 
terms, but remember that equality is equity. The bare power 
to do injustice, does not justify injustice. The right to call to 
service in unequal proportions, does not justify the exercise 
of that right. It should be our task to formulate a law which 
will afford an army adequate to our necessities, but one so 
fairly constituted, so appropriately selected that no one will be 
found to challenge the justice of our creation. 

In conclusion I submit the figures as to California and Ar- 
kansas, taken from the CoxcnksSLON AL Recorp: California has 
a population of 2,377,549. In class 1 are found 21 per cent of 
her registrants. Arkansas has 31 per cent in class 1, that is 
in her reservoir of fighting men, and a population of 1,575,449. 
It will not be difficult to figure out which of these two States 
oecupies a preferred situation. Under the Crowder plan, Ar-. 
kansas will furnish many more fighting men than California, 
though the population of that State far exceeds the figures for 
Arkansas. I need not enlarge upon the lesson conveyed by this 
comparison. Mr. Speaker, the decision of this issue is remitted 
to the Members of this body. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to myself the time that 
remains, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, the first thing I desire to call 
attention to, in view of the colloquy between the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] and the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] is that Alabama has furnished 1,998 volunteers, 
while California has furnished 3.430 volunteers. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. How about Kentucky? 

Mr. FIELDS. I have not looked up the figures, but she has 
always furnished her share. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Kentucky has furnished 2,415. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, there has been a good deal of 
camouflage about this whole proposition. The minority mem- 
bers did not offer these amendments in committee and they did 
not suggest or even refer to them in their minority report. They 
opposed the bill in committee and attempted to defeat it because, 
forsooth, in a county here and there in their congressional dis- 
tricts there was apparently some inequality in the classification 
by the local boards. Notwithstanding the fact that the head 
of that branch of the War Department that has taken the re- 
sponsibility of raising the soldiers to fight this war urges that 
the passage of this bill is absolutely essential, these gentlemen 
oppose it because of these minor inequalities that exist here and 
there in counties throughout their districts. I regret-that these 
conditions exist, but they are not as extensive under the new 
classification as under the old, as I showed you yesterday and as 
has been shown by other members of the committee. 
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Now, in order to carry out their plans to defeat the bill they 
come inowith a proposition to cut out of the bill all there is in it. 

The first part is the Shallenberger amendment with regard to 
the quota basis, which, if adopted, will destroy the bill and de- 
feat its purpose, and in order to try to pass that amendment they 
tack onto it two prepositions. First, the proposition that all 
aliens who do not claim exemption shall be classified. Why, 
that is dune anyhow. Every registered alien in the Unired 
States who did net claim exemption because of his aliennge was 
classified and put into class 1, unless he claimed a deferred 
classification becnuse of dependents. 

Then what is the other proposition? It is camouflage, pure 
and simple. In order to win votes fer the first proposition. the 


purpose of which is to destroy the bill, they tack onto it a propo- | 


sition to give credit for enlistments that have already been 
made and for which credits have already been given. Amd] in 
order to relieve them of that advantage I shall demand a tivi- 
sion of the question at the proper time, ami the first vote will 
be upon the quota proposition. I want gentlemen to bear that 
in mind. I do net want gentlemen to get confused. The second 
vote will be upou the question of allowing credits. So gentle- 
men will understand the vote when it comes. 

Gentlemen this is net a time to cavil over differences that 
exist here and there in some parts of a county or of counties 
of the various districts of the United States. The War De- 
partment says that this legislation is necessary. Every Mem- 
ber of Congress owes it to the War Department to uphold its 
hands, becmuse we have laid upon it the responsibility of con- 
ducting this war, the outcome of which will write the future his- 
tory of the democracy of the world. 

At a time like this. when the democracy of the world is hang- 
ing in the balance, men can not on the floor of this House afford 
to cavil over minor differences that may have grown out of some 
injudicious act or some unwarranted decision of some local 
board somewhere in the United States. We have Inid this re- 
sponsibility upon the War Department. We expect that branch 
of the Government to make good. and we should give it the law 
necessary fo ennble it to do so. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on agree- 
ing to the Shallenberger amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division of the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands a 
division of the amendment, and the Clerk will report the first 
proposition in it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
hia, or suldivisions thereof, called under the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved May 18, 1517. entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase tem ily the Military Establishment of the 
United States.” shall hereafter be determined in es to the total 
number of persons red and 8 tor m ener service therein, 
including resident „liens wno have waived all claims for exemption. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to that proposi- 
tion, the first half of the Shallenberger amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

Mr. KAHN. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 80, noes 132. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I demand the yens and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska demands the 
venus and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor 
of the first half of the Shallenberger amendment, the first propo- 
sition just read, will vote “yea” when their names are called; 
those opposed will vote “ nay.” 

The question was teken; and there were—yeas 118, nays 243, 


answered “ present” 3, not voting 67, as follows: 
YEAS—118. 
Alexander ra Estopinal Humphreys 
Almon Carlin Goodwin, Ark, Jacoway 
Aswell Carter, Okla Gordon Johnson, Ky. 
Austin Cary Gra k Ala. Jones, Tex. 
Church Gri 0 
Bankhead Clark. Fla Hardy Kehoe 
Bar rt Collier. Harrison, Va. Kincheloe 
Bell Collier Hayden Kitchin 
Black Connauy, Tex. Helm La Follette 
Blackmon Connelly, Kans. Helvering Larsen 
Blanton Crisp Hilliard Lee. Ga 
Booher Dent Holland Lesher 
Brand Dewalt Houston Little 
Brodbeck Dies iLoward Lobeck 
Burnett Din Huddleston London 
Cannon Dominick ull, Iowa McKeown 


Mansfield 
Martin 

Mays 
Mondell 
Montague 
Nicholls, S. C. 
Oldfield 
Oliver. Ala. 
we 


Caldwell 
Campbell. Kans, 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantril 
Chandler. N.Y, 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark. Pa. 


Currie. Mich, 
Pale, N. 


Dooling 


Doremus 


Ellsworth 
Fiston 
Emerson 


Good 


Boriand 
Brumbargh- 
Byrres. S. C. 
Candler, Miss. 
Carew 
Carter, Mass 


Flood 


So the first part of the Shallenberger amendment was rejected. 


Rayburn ¥tefford 
Roberts Steagall 
Robinson Stephens, Miss. 
Rouse Stevenson 
Russell Summers 
Sanders, La. Taylor, Ark. 
Saunders, Va. Thomas 
Sells ‘Thompson 
Shackleford Tillman 
Shallenberger Van Dyke 
Sherwood Venable 
Shouse Vinson 
Slemp Walker 
Sloan Watkins 
NATS—243. 
Esch Knutson 
Evans Kraus 
Fairchild, R. I. Kreider 
Faire bild, G.W. Langley 
pe irfield zaro 
Farr Cal. 
Ferris Lehlbach 
Fields Lenroot 
Fisher Linthicum 
Focht Littlepage 
Fordney Lonergan 
Foster Lufkin 
Francis Lunu 
Frear McArthur 
Freeman McCormick 
French McFadden 
Foller, III. McKenzie 
Fuller, Mass. McKinley 


Gard 
Garland 
Garner 


Watson, Va. 
Webb 
Weliing 
Whaley 
Wheeler 
Williams 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson. Tex. 
Wingo 

Wise 
Wrient 
Young, Tex. 


Rogers 
Romjue 

Rose 

Rowe 

Rubey 
Rrncker 
Sahath 
Sanders. Ind. 
Sanfard 
Scott. Mich. 


McLaughlin, Mich Smith. Idaho 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
Maven” 


Garrett, Tenn. Magee 
Garrett, Tex, Mapes 
Gillett Mason 
Glass Merker 
Glynn Merritt 
Goodall Miller, Minn, 
Gould Moore, Pa. 
Graham, III. Moores, Ind. 
Gray, X J. Morgau 
Green, Iowa Morin 
Greene, Mass. Mott 
Greene, Vt. Muda 
Gregg Nelson 
Griest Nic hoha, Mich, 
Hadley Nola 
Hamill Oliver, N. ¥. 
Hamilton, Mich. Olney 
Hamlin Oshorne . 
Haskell O'Shaunessy 
Tastings Overmyer 
Hawley Padgett 
Hayes Paige 
Heaton Parker, N. J. 
Hersey Peters 
Huli. Tenn. Phelan 
Husted Platt 
Hutchinson Porter 
1 Pou 
Ireland Pratt 
James Purnell 
Johnson, Wash. Orin 
paan Rainey 
Kea Raker 
Kelley, Mich. Ramseyer 
Kelly. Pa. Rankin 
Kennedy, Iowa Ren vis 
Kennedy. R. I. Reed 
Key, Onio Riordan 
Ktess, Pa. Robbins 
Kinkaid Rodenberg 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Longworth Lundeen 
NOT VOTING—67. 
Flynn Jones, Va 
Foss Juul 
Gallacher Kettner 
Gallivan ng 
Gandy LaGuardia 
Godwin, N C. Lever 
Graham, Pa. McAndrews 
Hamilton, N. Y. MeClintie 
Harrison, Miss. McCulloch 
Haugen MeLemore 
Heftin Maher 
Heintz Mann 
Hensley Miller, Wash. 
Hicks Moon 
F Neely 
Norton 


Farka: S. Dak. Parker, N.Y. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Canprer of Mississippi 


(against). 


(for). with 


Mr. 


Smith. Mich, 
Smith, C. B. 
Snell 

Snook 
Stedman 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Sterling, III. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stiness 
Strong 
Sullivan 
Sweet 


Tinkham 


White Me. 
White. Ohio 
Wilson. III. 
Winstow 


Zihlman 


Powers 
Ramsey 

Rowla ha 
Sanders, N. T. 


Snyder 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Taylor. Colo. 
Temnleton 
Towner 
Volstead 

Wood, Ind. 


Mr. Stsson (for) with Mr. LonawortH (against). 


Mr. Lever (for) with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts (against). 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Jones of Virginia with Mr. ROWLAND: 
Mr. Kerrner with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 
Mr. McAnprews with Mr. TEMPLETON. 


BRUMBAUGH 


1918. 


Mr. McLemore with Mr. RAMSEY. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. NXELX with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 
. Moon with Mr. SAnpers of New York. 

. Henstey with Mr. HEINTZ. 

THOMAS F. Santa with Mr. McCourroci. 

. SCHALL with Mr. DRUKKER. 

„ GALLAGHER with Mr. Curry of California. 
. Sears with Mr. DOWELL. 

. Decker with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Bortanp with Mr. GooD. 

. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. HICKS. 
. Gattivan with Mr. Dunn. 

. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. Foss. 
Mr. GAnpy with Mr. Norton. 

Mr. McCirntic with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

Mr. Creary with Mr, COSTELLO. 

Mr. DELANEY with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. HAUGEN. 

Mr. Froop with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. FLYNN with Mr. JUUL. - 


Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina with Mr. Krxa. 

Mr. Hzrtux with Mr. MILLER of Washington. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] voted? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. GOOD. When my name was called I voted “nay.” I am 
paired with the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Bortanp, and I 
desire to withdraw that vote and to answer “ present.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if the 
gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Stsson, voted? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I voted “nay.” I desire to withdraw my 
vote and to answer“ present.” : 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the last half of the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And credit shall be given on its quota to every State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or subdivision thereof for the number of men who have entered 
the military service of the United States from any State, Territory, 
District, or subdivisions thereof since May 1, 1917, including members 
of the National Guard who were in the Federal service on that date. 

Mr. PHELAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I offer an amendment to that amend- 
ment without debate? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not too late? 

The SPEAKER. There were two propositions, and the vote 
was on the first. The Clerk will report the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. In agreeing to a vote at a particular period 
of time my understanding was that we would then vote on the 
amendment and all amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The debate was on the amendment and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will say to the gentleman that my request 
for unanimous consent applied only to the debate on the Shallen- 
berger amendment and amendments thereto. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Poetan: Amend, by Inserting after the word 
“military,” the words “or naval,” so that the line will read as amended 
“or subdivision thereof for the number of men who have entered the 
military or nayal service of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Phelan amendment 
to the Shallenberger amendment. $ 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Kaun) there were 226 ayes and 31 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The original amendment of the gentleman 
from Nebraska provided that certain words should be stricken 
out of the bill and his whole amendment inserted in lieu thereof. 
The first half having been yoted down, do we vote on the propo- 
sition nevertheless to insert the last half, or does the last half 
come in after the bill? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The motion to strike out the lines 
in the first part of my amendment was voted down, and this will 
go to the end of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the last half 
of the Shallenberger amendment as amended. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


and nays. 


Mr, Speaker, I demand the yeas 


The yeas and nays were ordered. ? 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 292, nays 66, 
answered “present ” 3, not voting 70, as follows: 


Alexander 
Almon 
Ashbrook 


Blackmon 
Blanton 


B 

Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carlin 
Carter, Okla. 


Cary 

Chandler, N. X. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Church 

Clark, Fla. 
Clark, Pa. 
Classon 
Claypool 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va, 


Dickinson 
Dill 
Dillon 


Dixon 
Dominick 


Doremus 


Britten 
Browning 
Caldwell 
3 Kans. 


Crosser 
Currie, Mich. 


Good 


Borland 
Byrnes. S. C. 
Candler, Miss. 
Carew 

Carter, Mass. 
Costello 


YEAS—292. 
Fairchild, B. L. Larsen Scully 
Farr Lazaro Sells 
Ferris Lee, Ga Shackleford 
Fisher Lenroot Shallenberger 
Focht Lesher - Sherwood 
Fordney Linthicum Shouse 
Foster Little Siegel 
Francis . Sims 
Frear Lobec Sinnott 
rench London Slayden 
Fuller, III. Lonergan Slemp 
Gard Lufkin Sloa 
Gariand McArthur Small 
Garner McCormack Smith, Idaho 
Garrett, Tex. McFadden Smith, C. B 
lall McKeown Snell 
Goodwin, Ark, 8 4 Snook 
Gordon McLaughlin, Pa. Stafford 
Gould Magee Steagall 
Graham, III. Mansfield tedman 
Gray, Ala. Martin Steele 
Green, Iowa Mason Steenerson 
Greene, Mass, Mays Stephens, Miss, 
Gregg Mondell Sterling, III. 
Griest Montague Stevenson 
Griffin organ Stiness 
nam Muda Strong 
Hami Nelson Sullivan 
Hamilton, Mich, Nicholls, S. C. Sumners 
Iamlin Nichols. Mich. weet 
tard Oldfield Swift 
Harrison, Va, Oliver, Ala. Switzer 
Haskell Oliver, N. Y. ague 
Hastings O'Shaunessy Talbott 
Haugen Overmyer Taylor, Ark, 
Hayden Overstreet omas 
Heatom Padgett Thompson 
lelm Paige Til'man 
Helvering Park Timberlake 
ersey Phelan ‘Treadway 
Hillard Polk Vare 
Holland Porter Venable 
Houston Pou Vestal 
Howard Pratt Vinson 
Huddleston Price Voi 
Hull, Iowa Purnell Walker 
Hull, Tenn, pee Walsh 
Humphreys ale Walton 
Husted Rainey Ward 
Hutchinson Raker Wason 
Igoe Ramseyer Watkins 
Ireland Randall Watson, Pa. 
Jacoway Rayburn Watson, Va. 
James Reavis Weaver 
Johnson, EY eed Webb 
Johnson, Wash. Riordan Welling 
Jones, Tex. Roberts Welt 
Kearns Robinson Whaley 
Keating Rodenberg Wheeler 
ehoe ogers White, Me. 
Kelly, Pa Romjue White, Ohio 
Kennedy, Iowa ose Williams 
Kennedy, . Rouse Wilson, III. 
Key, Onlo Rubey Wilson, 
Kiess, Pa. Rucker Wilson, Tex. 
Kincheloe Russell Wingo 
Kinkaid Sabath Winslow 
Kitchin Sanders, Ind. Vise 
Knutson Sanders, La. Woods, Iowa 
Kraus Saunders, Va. Woodyard 
Kreider Schall. Wright 
La Follette Scott, Mich. Young, Tex, 
Langley Scott, Pa. Zihiman 
NAYS—66. 
Dale, Vt. Kahn Olney 
Denison pe Mich. Osborn 
Elliott Lea, Cal. Parker, N. J. 
Ellsworth Lehlbach eters 
Elston Lunn Platt 
Emerson McKenzie Robbins 
Fairchild, G. W. McLaughlin, Mich.Rowe 
Fairfield Madden Sanford 
Fields Mapes Sherley 
Freeman Meeker Smith, Mich. 
Fuller, Mass. Merritt Temple 
Garrett, Tenn. Miller, Minn. Tilson 
Gillett Moore, Pa. Tinkham 
Glynn Moores, Ind. Waldow 
Greene, Vt. Morin Yourg, N. Dak. 
Hawley Mott 
layes Nolan 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Longworth Lundeen 
NOT VOTING—70. 
Curry, Cal. Drukker Foss 
Decker Dunn Gallagher 
Delaney Evans Gallivan 
Dies ‘ess Gandy 
Donoyan Flood Glass 
Dowell Biynu Godwin, N. C. 
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Graham. Pa. Juni Moon Smith, T. F. 
Gray. N. J. Kettner Neely Snyder 
Hamilton, J. L. King Norton Stephens, Nebr, 
Harrison, Miss. J.aGuardia Parker, N. T. Sterling. Pa. 
Hetlin Lever Powers Taylor, Colo. 
Heintz McAndrews Ramsey Templeton 
Hensley Meli tie“ Rankin nor 
Hicks MeCulloch Rowland Van Dyke 
Hollingsworth McLemore Sanders, N. X. Volstead 
Hood Maher Scott. Iowa Wood, Ind. 
Johnson, S Dak. Mann Sears 

Jones, Va. Miller, Wash. Sisson 


So the second part of the Shallenberger amendment was 
agreed to, 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vete: 

Mr. Sisson (for) with Mr. Lonoworth (against). 

Mr. Lever (for) with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts (against). 

Mr. (Ax Mn of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Sanvers of New 
York (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Doxovan with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Moon with Mr. Guay of New Jersey. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Votsteap. 

Mr. Evans with Miss RANKIN. 

Mr. Srrntixd of Pennsylvania with Mr. Powers, 

Mr. Vax Dyk with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Spenker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Harrison of Virginia: Amendment at the end 
of the bill: Strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the follow- 


fue idea. Tent all those registrants who are bona fide en- 
gaged in agrieniturs! enterprises, conducted for eommervial purposes. 
and producing supplies in excess of the necessities of thore enangen 
therein, shall be entitled to deferred classification as long as and no 
longer than they are so engaged, whether they are engaged therein as 
roprietors, managers, tenants, or farm laborers. For the proper en- 
orcement of this provision such rules and regulations shall ‘be pre- 
scribed net Inconsistent. therewith similar in e*aracter to those pre- 
scribed for registrants on emergency fleet classi"cnrtion list In sections 
153. 154, nnd 155 of the selective-service regulations.” 
Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
that the amendment is not germane. 
The SPEAKER. The point ef order is overruled, 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginin rose. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The question was taken. 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. 
heard on the amendment. ~ 
Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the demand comes too late. 
The SPEAKER. Oh, no; if the gentleman from Virgiula 
desires recognition, he is entitled to it. 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
does that give me? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one hour. 
Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, in view of the lateness of the 
hour, I move that the House do now adjourn. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker. the gentleman 
can not tnke the gentleman from Virginia off the floor. 
The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Virginia desires to 
proceed, he has the right to do so. 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginian. I would be very glad to yield 
if I could have my time in the morning. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman would be entitled to the time 
in the morning if the bill comes up. 7 
Mr. FIELDS. How much time does the gentleman want? 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. There are a number of gentle- 
men who desire to be heard upon this amendment, and I desire 
to give them the opportunity to do so. For myself I want only 
five minutes, but I am willing to take my hour in the morning 
if I can get it. 
‘The SPEAKER. If the bill comes up to-morrow, the gentle- 
man is entitled to his hour. 
ADJOURN MENT, 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 13, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to be 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communientions were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimates of appropriations, customhouse and post office 
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at Providence, R. I., and post office, courthouse, and custom- 
house at Richmond, Va. (II. Doc. No. 1036); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered te be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting tentative draft of legislation for inclusion in the sundry 
civil appropriation bill granting authority for the construction 
of an additional building for laboratory purposes and research 
work and for eularging and remodeling the present animal 
house for the Hygienic Laboratory, Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. (II. Doc. No. 1037); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FLOOD, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10264) to prevent in time of war 
departure from or entry into the United States contrary to the 
public safety, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No, 485), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule NNII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: f 

A bill (A. R. 11143) granting an increase of pension to John 
A. Ott; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1224) granting an increase of pension to George 
Edward Blackmer; Connnittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under cluuse 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (II. R. 11407) to provide for an air- 
craft administrator, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (HI. R. 11408) to amend section 
4516 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as amended 
by ‘sections 1 and 2 of an act entitled “An act to promote the 
welfare of American ‘seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty 
for desertion and to secure the abrogation of trenty provisions 
in relation thereto; and to promote si,fety at sen.“ approved 
March 4, 1915; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11409) authorizing the President 
to appoint as quartermaster assistants in the Quartermaster 
Corps of the United States Army certain clerks employed in the 
‘Quartermaster Corps of the Army and heretofore known ns 
clerks, Quartermaster Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11410) for the classifi- 
cation of members and preparation of correct tribal rolls, the 
completion of allotments, and the disposnl of all remaining 
property of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota in conformity 
with the agreement of 1889, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNN: A bill (II. R. 11411) to amend an act entifled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of bankrnuntcy throughout 
the Un'ted States“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: Resolution (H. Res. 309) 
requesting the Secretary of the Interior to furnish to the House 
of Representatives information as to why the Osage Indians in 
Osage County, Okla., were not paid the moneys due them in 
March, 1918; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 11412) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Felix Beske; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11413) granting an Increase of pension to 
Edgar P. Spooner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also. a bill (II. R. 11414) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Livingston; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (II. R. 11415) granting a pension to 
David J. Hotbrook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Tilinois: A bill (H. R. 11416) granting 
an increase of pension to Wellington Harder; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11417) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Brainard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ny Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 11418) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11419) for the relief 
of George A. Smith; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11420) granting an increase of 
pension to Levi W. Short; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCLEMORE: A bill (H. R. 11421) granting a pension 
to Otilia P. Smythe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 11422) granting an increase of 
pension to William B. Dunlop; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11423) granting a pension to Nancy J. 
Clark ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (II. R. 11424) granting a pension to 
Belle S. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 11425) granting an in- 
„crease of pension to William Goodwin; to the Committee on 

uvnlid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 11426) granting an increase 
of pension to Levi Lindenmuth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11427) granting an increase of 
pension to John Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 11428) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Wainwright; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Chicago, III., 
relative to payment of income and excess-profits taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Fond du Lac (Wis.) Woman's Club, against 
increase in second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of faculty of Lake Erie 
College, of Painesville, Ohio, against increase in second-class 
postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLING:; Petition of New York State Ice Manufac- 
turers’ Association, against increase in second-class postage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLASSON: Petition of J. B. Steele, publicity chair- 
man, liberty-loan committee, relative to subscription for liberty 
loan in Outagamie County, Wis.; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currenev. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of Lancaster (Pa.) Clearing House 
Association, relative to payment of income and excess-profits 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Memorial of The Bronx Board of Trade, 
New York City, favoring pneumatic-tube mail service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial of Northwestern 
Typographical Conference, opposing the admission of oriental 
labor into the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of the representatives of the 
building industry of the States of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, South Dakota, North Dakota, Indiana, Ti- 
nois, and Wisconsin, requesting that a representative from the 
States mentioned above be appointed to serve upon the war 
emergency coustruction board; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Machinist Helpers’ Lodge, No. 959, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., asking that Federal control of railroads be given a 
fair trial before return of roads into private hands; also. asking 
that no definite time be set for return of public roads back to 
private owe to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petitions of Linn County Pomona 
Grange, favoring prohibition during the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Linn County Pomona Grange, favoring law 
conscripting wealth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of Goodyear Rubber Co., Weir 
Fancy Goods Co., Frank B. Peterson Co., Cardinell-Vineent Co., 
and Newbauer Bros., all of San Francisco, Cal., urging support 
of Senate bill 3962, relative to payment of income and excess- 
profits taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Owensmouth Cal.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, indorsing employment in agricultural pursuits 
of prisoners of war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Elin D. Nicholson. secre- 
tary Woman's Club, Thief River Falls, Minn., aguinst use of 
national parks for grazing purposes; te the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Young Women's Missionary 
Society of First United Presbyterian Church, McDonald, Pa., fa- 
voring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Military Order of Foreigu Wars 
of the United States, in favor of permitting the soldiers and 
sailors of the United States to receive decorations given by our 
allies; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, April 13, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
folowing prayer: 

Almighty God, the comradeship of service brings us very close 
together in this tragic life of ours. To-day as we meet with the 
notice of the passing of one of the honored Members of the 
Senate our hearts are saddened. We thank Thee for his life 
and for his public service. We bless Thee that he has lived 
among us, bearing in all the years the white flower of a stain- 
less life. Thou hust called him to the reward of the great 
beyond. Let Thy blessing rest upon us as we cherish his memory 
and help us to emulate all his virtues. 

And now, O God. as we have come this day to the greatest 
crisis in our Nation’s history, and in the history of the world, 
we pray Thee to make bare Thine arm to save. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. RN SELL. and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


DEATH OF SENATOR BROUSSARD, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, it is with profound sorrow 
that I announce to the Senate the death of my late colleague, 
Senator Broussarp, who died at his home in New Iberia, La. 
at 8.30 last night, after a long and very painful illness, 

I shall not attempt to say anything about the Inte Senator 
at this moment, but at a later time I shall ask the Senate to 
set aside some hour at which fitting testimonials may be paid 
to the memory and public services of my deceased colleague. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the following resolutions 
and ask for their adoption. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 224) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


esolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Rosst F. Beoussaup, late a Senator from the State 


of Louisiana. 
Resolved, That a committee of eight Senators be appointed by the 
uneral ot Mr, 


Vice President to take order for superintending the 
Brovssaxgp, to be held in the city of New Iberia, La. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed under the second resola- 
tion, as the committee on the part of the Senate, Mr. RANSDELL, 
Mr. VarpaMan, Mr. Kmux. Mr. Krxa, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND, Mr. Myers, and Mr. SHAFROTH. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the Inemory of the deceased Senator, I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 
5 minutes 50. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 15, 
1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 13, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, Father Soul, a living, vitalizing presence, ever 
working in and through the minds and hearts of the susceptible, 
for the larger life and grander achievements, thut human hap- 
piness may be advanced. 

But alas, for the perversity of human nature and the willful- 
ness of men, we stand before Thee abashed and humiliated at 
the awful spectacle presented by the world in the terrible tragedy 
through which we are passing; brought about by the machina- 
tions, cunning, and evil designs of comparatively few, who 
would change the course of human events and subject mankind 
to the barbarous methods of militarism and autocracy. 
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Intervene, we beseech Thee, with all the force of Thy holy 
influence; confound the enernies of civilization and give success 
to the arms of those who are compelled to fight for human rights; 
for Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. A 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation : 


Aprit 18, 1918. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House. 


Dran Mn. SPEAKER: I ask leave of absence for three days, to partici- 

pate in liberty-loan campaigns in my district. 
Very truly, yours, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. ‘ 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr, THOMAS F. SMITH, for one week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Canprer of Mississippi, for two days, on account of 
illness. 


Isaac BACHARACH. 
[After a pause.] The 


CAPT. H. A. MEYER. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a communi- 
cation from the Acting Secretary of War in response to n House 
resolution. The Clerk will read the communication. 

The Clerk began the reading of the communication. 

The communication is as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 6, 1918. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, x 
Speaker House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: With reference to House resoiution No. 297, 

Arrati Congress, second session, directing the Secretary of War to 

sh the facts concerning the issuance of a commission as captain 
to Herbert A. Meyer, which resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 1 bee ere to place before you the facts in this 
connection. Herbert A. Meyer was appointed captain, Quartermaster 
Reserve Corps, on March 12,1917. This appointment was made upon the 
recommendation of the Quartermaster Genera! as the result of an ex- 
amination conducted by a board of officers in conformity with General 
Orders No. 32. War Department, 1916. His papers show that he had 
four years’ service with the United States Marine Corps, finishing his 
enlistment as quartermaster sergeant, and six years’ excellent admin- 
istrative training in civil life. e 8 no active service under 
this commission. On February 16, 1918, with the consent of the Quar- 
termaster General, he was examined by a board of officers under 
Special Regulations No. 43, War Department, 1917. for appointment 
to the Signal Corps and found duly qualified for appointment as cap- 
tain, Signal Reserve Corps, and recommended by the Chief Signal Officer 
for 5 appointment. This recommendation was approved on March 
16, 1918. is appointment as captain, Signal Reserve Corps, auto- 
matically vacated his quartermaster commission. 

Attention is invited to the fact that as captain, Quartermaster Re- 
serve Corps, on the inactive list, he was entitled to classification in 
section 5, Selective Service Regulations. However, he failed to avail 
himself of this and was placed in class 4, because of a dependent wife 
and child. Capt. Meyer was examined for his first commission two 
months before the declaration of war and over three months before 
the passage of the selective-service law. The foregoing clearly estab- 
lishes that Capt. Meyer was appointed in conformity with the act of 
June 3, 1916, as passed by Congress and the regulations as prescribed 
by the President. He has been continuously in the military service 
zince the date of his commission, March 21, 1917, though not on active 
duty, and at no time has been subject to selective-service regulations 
for this reason. 

With respect to that part of the resolution which reads, “ recent 
official statements of the War Department discontinuing the issuance 
of commissions in the Army of the United States to persons in civil 
life and to registrants under the selective-draft act of May 18,” this 
could be construed to mean that the War Department had announced that 
the issuance of commissions to civilians and draft registrants had been 
discontinued absolutely. This is not the fact so far as concerns the 
various staff corps and departments and the special and technical units 

rovided for in the selective-service act of May 18, 1917. Commissions 
ve been and are under the existing policy issued to qualified appli- 
cants from each of the classes referred in your resolution. No an- 
nounced policy of the War Department was violated when Capt. Meyer 
was commissioned captain, Aviation Section, Signal core Any appli- 
cant for this or any other staff corps commission, whether from civil 
life or a registrant under the selective-draft act, with the same quall- 
fications and recommendations, would have been so commissioned. 

At the beginning of the war the various staff corps and departments 
were in the process of a relatively great expansion and their need for 
properly qualified officers was very great. The heads of the various 

epartments were charged with the responsibility to carry out success- 
fully the war program in so far as it concerned each of them, and as 
they were responsible for the results it was thought best to give them a 
comparatively free hand in the selection of their officers to beter ar 
these results. Appointments were made under the _ national-defense 
act, June 8, 1916, and regulations made in pursuance thereof, and with- 
out zerena to the age of the applicant, except as specified therein, pro- 
vided he was professionally qualified and recommended by the head of 
the staff corps or department concerned. 

On August 11. 1917, the following instructions were given concern- 
ing the comniissioning of young men subject to selective-draft regula- 


ons: 

The Secretary of War directs that, before staf commissions that do 
not imply active fleld service are issued to young men in good physical 
condition subject to the selective draft, certificate be required that 
equally well-qualified men who are above the draft-age limits, or who 
are physically disqualified for active service, are not available.” 

is rule governed until 1 4, 1918. Many applicants for com- 
missions were rejected if they did not have special qualifications for 


the work required. Some department seads complained that the work 
of their departments was being interfered with the enforcement of 
this rule, The matter was submitted to the War Council and on 
January 4, 1918, the following resolution of the War Council was ap- 
proved and directed to be carried into effect: 

“ Resolved, That the War Council recommends that hereafter men 
required by the staff departments. and having special qualifications 
for the duty for which they are desired, shall be commissioned, pro- 
vided they do not come in class 1 under the new classifications for 
the next draft. The council recommends that commissions be not 
issued to persons in class 1.” 

This remained in effect until February 4, 1918, when the following 
amendment was ordered by the Secretary of War upon the recom- 
mendation of the Provost Marshal General: 

“Only registrants whose class and order number are so late that 
they are not within the current quota of their local boards shall be 
eligible to be commissioned in staff corps.” 

his is the rule, with respect to registrants and civilians, now in 
effect in so far as regards staff ee commissions ; likewise for com- 
Sy aes in special and technical units provided for by act of May 18, 
The policy above outlined has not been violated in the issuance of 
commissions to Krons in civil life or registrants under the selective 
draft, May 18, 1917. 

It will be noted that at no time has it been the policy of the de- 
partment to refuse to commission civilians or registrants of the selec- 
tive draft if they were specially qualified and recommended by tha. 
head of the staff corps or department that desired their services, 
though at all times an effort has been made to prevent the appoint- 
ment of able-bodied young men within the draft age tc staff Separt- 
maa unless they appeared to be exceptionally qualified for duty 

erein, 

There have never been any restrictions upon appointments, in so 
far as concerns the draft age, in the Medical Department. For ob- 
vious reasons this was not desirable. 

There has been a gradually increasing tendency on the part of the 
staff corps and departments (Signal, Ordnance, Engineer, and Quar- 
termaster) to confine commissions to enlisted men, unless the appli- 
cant had special technical qualifications and training which were de- 
sired. The Engineer Corps has conducted three training camps; the 
Signal Corps is now conducting a large number of training schools in 
various parts of the country, the Ordnance Corps has commissioned 
about 100 from its training school and is now conducting a school for 
securing commissioned officers in the Ordnance Department; and the 
Quartermaster Department likewise is conducting a school for the 
purpose of securing officers for that ope 

With respect to commissions in the line (Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery. and Coast Artillery), the following policy of the department 
was announced at the beginning of the war before any troops were 
officered or organized and shortly after the selective-draft act was 
passed (June 4, 1917): 

“To provide officers for the drafted forces of the National Army, the 
War Department has adopted the policy of commissioning all new officers 
of the line (Infantry, Cavalry, Field and Coast Artillery) purely on the 
basis of demonstrated ability after three months’ observation and train- 
ing in the officers’ training camps. Thus, the officers of the new 
oe will be made entirely on merit and free from all personal or other 
nfiuences.”’. 

This policy has been consistently followed. There has, therefore, 
been no discontinuing of the issuance of such commissions to registrants 
under the selective-draft act, May 18, 1917, or to persons in civil life, 

The attached Jists of officers commissioned in line sections who did 
not qualify at a training camp but were, however, given line commis- 
sions is furnished: 

“A.” A list of officers commissioned in the Infantry Reserve Corps 
under authority provided in section 31-A Selective Draft Regulations 
and assigned to pb as assistants to the governors of the States to 
assist them in carrying out the selective-draft regulations. These offi- 
cers will not be assigned, under their commissions, to duty with troops, 

“B.” A list of colored enlisted men taken from the Regular regi- 
ments to provide officers necessary to organize and officer the Ninety- 
third Division, not enough being provided by the colored training 


amp, 

„C.“ Maj. Laurence Angel, an ex-officer Porto Rican Regiment, with 
16 years’ commissioned service. who resigned in 1916 to accept a lucra- 
tive position with the Maxims Munitions Corporation. He was a gradu- 
ate line and staff class, Amy Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth. His 
e as major of Infantry was considered and directed by Chief 
of Staff upon the recommendation of Maj. Gen. John F. Morrison, 
who was in charge of the service schools, His services were desired 
for use as an instructor at future Tenni camps. 

It is believed that the above is the only one of this class, although 
it is possible that there may have been a few others appointed under 
similar circumstances, but it is practically impossible to list such by 
name without going over the records of all line officers appointed to date, 
which investigation would require an indefinite length of time. 

“D.” A list of officers commissioned for purely intelligence work under 
the direction of the chief of the military intelligence branch of the Gen- 
eral Staff. These men were recommended for appolntment by the chief 
of the intelligence branch, and their appointments were made at the 
direction of the Chief of Staff, and orders have been issued that such 
officers shall not be assigned to line duty, because they are not qualified 
for such duty It was not desired that they be allowed to secure line 
commissions without having qualified through a training camp. These 
officers are available for gety wherever their services are needed, at 
home or abroad, but only for intelligence work. 

“E.” A copy of the board report on Capt. Meyer's examination and a 
copy of the recommendation of the Chief Signal Officer. 

F.“ Training-camp memorandum, containing policy with reference to 
appointment of line officers. 

Very respectfully, BENEDICT CROWELL, 
Acting Sceretary of War. 


House resolution 297. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 


April 5, 1918. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 


furnish to the House, for information of the House, as soon as prac- 
ticable, the facts in reference to the issuance of a commission to Herbert 
A. Meyer, as captain in the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps; also 
any information as to whether the recent official statements of the 
rtment discontinuing the issuance of commissions in the Army 
nited States to persons in ciyll life and to registrants under 


War De 
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the selective-draft act of May 18. 1917, were violated in the case of 


Herbert A. Meyer; also a list of all commissions which have been 


in. violation of such procedure, 
Attest: 


ExHIBIT A. 
Name. 
Mai. stip J. Hubbard. Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Maj. Frank S. Hutton Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. * 
Sape John Evans Infantry OfMicors’ Reserve 
A0 . 
Maj. John Buckley, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
3. 
Capt. Ravmond O. Wilmarth Infantry OM- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Capt. Edward Anderson, Infantry Officers’ Ro 
serve Corps. 
mel. Joel B. Mallet Infantry Officers’ Reserva 
Capt. Frank A. McCall, intantry Officers’ Re- 
serve 
Maj. June Sm th mantry Officers Reserve 
Maj. Robt. U. Baltzell Infantry Officers Re- 
serve 8 
norpa Snell Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
Maj Neill Rahn Iniantry Officers’ Reserve 
Maj. Henry F. Rhodes. niantry Officers Ro- 
serve 3 
Haj: Chas S. Miller. infantry Officers’ Roserve 
. 
Capt Wim, Ernest Lawry Infantry Officers’ 
aserve Corps. 
OR Beni. G. Gott, [ntantry Officers’ Reserve 
a Koger Wolcott Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
S. 
Mal. Albert E. Potetmann judge advocate 
chigan National Guard. 
John P. Snyder, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
s. 
Liew Col. ‘ames H. McCord Missour. Na- 
tiona] Guard. 
Capt. — M. Stewart, In antry Officers’ 
ve P; 
Capt 53 Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Capt, Chas. W. Howard, Infantry Officers Re- 
serve Corps. 
Maj. Mahlon R. Marzerum. infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Capt. R. C. Reid. Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
First Lieut. M. A. Holmes Infantry Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 
Capt. G. A. Fraser Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
A 58. Š 
maj, W. S. Pealer, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
orps. 
Capt John E. Cullison, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Maj. Wm. G. Murdock, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve ae : 
eee Webb, Infantry Officers’ Reserve 
orps. 
Maj. Rutledge Smith, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Maj. John G. Townes, jr., Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 
Capt. f. V. Fitzgerald, Infantry Officers’ Re- 


serve Corps. 
Capt. Steven S. Cushing, Infantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 


Maj. William W. Sale, Virginia National Richmond, Va. 
Capt. Irving W. Ziegaus, Infantry Officers’ Re- Olympia, Wash. 
serve Corps. 
pe 8 Jones, Infantry Officers’ Charleston, W. Va. 
eserve ty ae cai 
Maj. edward A. “itzpatrick, Infantry Officers’ Madison, Wis. 
Reserve Ci 5 
Cap t. John T. Front, Infantry Officers’ Reserve Juneau, Alaska. 
Corps. 
cart. H. Godding Field, quartermaster, Ofi- Honolulu, Hawaii. 
cers’ Reserve Cor) 
Capt. Richard J. VanDeusen, Infantry Offi- San Juan, P. R. 
cers’ Reserve Corps. 
Maj. Henry F. Fredeman, Infantry Officers’ Re Little Rock, Ark. 
terve Corps. 
Cart. Henry G. Parker, Infantry Officers’ Re- Dover, Del. 
serve Corps. 
Maj. zone M. Hairston, Infantry Officers’ Re- |....... Jackson, Miss. 
torve 
Epe W. J. McCabe, Infantry Officers’ Reserve |....... Carson City, Nev. 
8. 
Maj. F ran*lin 8. Hutchinson, Infantry On· Albany, N. Y. 
ters’ Reserve Corps. 
Maj. John D. Langston, Infantry Officers’ Re- Raleigh, N. C. 
terve Corns. 
Maj. Ev M. Kerr, Infantry Officers’ Re Oklahoma City, Okla. 
rerve Corps. 
tart- Richard E. Carwile, Infantry Officers’ |....... Columbia, S. C. 
eserve Corps. 
be; t. Ray K. Olds, Infantry Officers’ Reserve |....... Cheyenne, Wyo: 
orps. 


SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
By J. C. Sourn, 


rE. 


Chief Clerk. 


Address, 


Montgomery Ala. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. 
Hartford: Conn. 
Washington D.C. 
Tallahasses, Fla. 
Atlan a. Ga 
Boise Idaho 
Springfiald, M. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moine. lowa. 
Topeks, Kans 
Frankfort, Ky 
Baton Rouge La 
Augusta, Ma. 
Annapolis MIA. 
Boston, Ma: 
Lansin,. Mich. 
St. Faul Minn 
Jefferson C. ty, Mo 
Holena, Mont. 
Lincoln Nebz. 
Concord. N. H 
Trenton N 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Albany N Y, 
Bismarck, N. Dak, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Portiand, Orez. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Austin, Tex. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
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Exnreir B. 


List of colored officers commissioned in the Reserve Corps or National 
Army who did not attend the training camp at Des Moines, Iowa. 
All were enlisted men when commissioned 


Second lleutenant. Ne t News (port of 
= embarkation). Va 
— n a 


First lieutenant... Do. 
Second lieutenant} Bric. Gen. Roy Hof- 
man 931 Division, 
Newport News Va. 
Newport News (hort of 
embarkation), Va. 
Briz Gen. Roy Hoffs 
man, 931 Division, 
Newport News. Va. 


First lieutenant 


Maryweather; Moses W. . . b do Newport News (Rockot 
embarkation), Va 
c . ERA Do. 
Briz. Gen. Roy Hof- 
man 931 Division. 
N News. Va. 
New News ( of 
em ) Va. 
Thornton, WIlllam . . . 00 anaE 0. 
EXIT C. 8 
List of officers commissioned from civil life without attending training 
camp. 


Maj. Laurence Angel, Infantry, National Army: age, 47. 


Exnisit D. 
Officers of the Infantry on intelligence duty. 


Seattle, Wasi. 

Hoboken. 

Washington. 
Do. 

New, York. 


x First lieutenant, Infan- St. Louis. 
try, National A 4 
Hay, Clarence I.. Second heutenant, In-... New Lorx. 
z fantry, National. 2 
Manning, Jos. 4... n.e Captain, Infantry, Ou Wasdinzto. 
cers’ Keserve Corps. 


Exutsir E. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
SIGNAL CORPS, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Record of examination for the Signal Reserve Corps, Aviation Section. 


Name in full: Herbert Alton Meyers, captain—nonflying. 

If in military service: Rank, captain; organization, Quartermaster 
Reserve Corps; regiment—station, inactive List. 

Present post-office address: 1760 Euclid Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
=> Permanent post-office address: 1760 Euclid Street NW., Washington, 


Ee 
eee and place of birth: August 30, 1886, at Chillicothe, Ohio, 


Educational. institutions attended: Staunton Military. Academy, Vir- 
nia, 1900-1904: George Washington University, Washington, D. Cs 
905-1907 ; National University Law School, Washington, D. C., 1908. 

Business experience: Assistant to secretary in charge of Alaskan 
Railroad and Territories, Secretary of Interior, March, 1917, to date; 
private secretary to Secretary of Interior, 1911 to 1917; assistant secre- 
tary Railroad Securities Commission, United States Government, Novem- 
ber, 1910, to March, 1911; clerk, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
July, 1909, to November, 1910; clerk, headquarters United States Marine 
Corps, December 26, 1905, to July 14, 1909. 

Previous military or naval service or training: Captain cadet corps, 
Staunton Military Academy, 1903-1904; sergeant Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Marine Corps, 1905-1909; captain Quartermaster Corps, 
U. S. A., March 21, 1917, to date. 


EXAMINATION. 


Qualifications for special services: Proficient in automobile driving; 
sinalen 885 of automobile repair, accounting, storekeeping, surveying. 

marks: None. 

The board is of the opinion that Herbert Alton Meyers has the ayes 
cal, moral, and professional qualifications to perform efficiently all the 
duties of captain. nonfiying, in the Signal Reserve Corps, Aviation See- 
tion, and does recommend that he be commissioned as such immediately. 

S. M. De Lorre, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, 
Retired, Beamining Board. 
- D. Wrenn, 
Captain Signal Reserve Corps, Aviation Section, 
President Eramining Board. 

Board met in compliance with Special Order 207, War Department, 
1917, and Special Order 284, War Department, 1917. 

Present: Lieut. Col. Nelson Gapen, Medical Co United States 
Army, retired, or Lieut. Col. S. M. De Loffre, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, retired, and Capt. R. D. Wrenn, Signal Reserve Corps, 
Aviation Section. 

Place: Washington, D. C.; date, February 16, 1918. 

Applicant personally appeared before examining board on the 16th 
day of af Pood 1918, and was accorded the right of challenge, of 
which privilege he did not avail himself, and was then examined. 
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EXUIBIT F. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S ICE, 
June 4, 1917. 
Memorandum of information. Officers’ training camps, August 27- 
November 26, 1917. 


1. GENERAL PLAN. 


-provide officers for the drafted forces of the National Army the 
W n has adopted the policy of commissioning all new officers 

e (Infantry, valet leld, and Coast Artillery) purely on 

the basis of demonstrated ab ity 


after three months’ observation and 
training in the officers’ training camps. 


To 
War 
of the 


Thus, the appointment of 
officers of the new armies will be made entirely on merit and free from 
all personal or other influences. 

As an emergency measure to provide officers for the first 500,000 
drafted troops the War Department has put in operation 16 officers’ 
training camps, with a total attendance of about 40,000. These 16 
camps correspond to the territorial divisions in which it is planned to 
raise troops under the draft act of May 18, 1917. These camps, which 
began May 15, 1917, are expected to provide line officers well qualified 
as to character and training and sufficient for the first increment of 
500,000, with a reserve for that increment. 

Following the policy of commissioning officers on demonstrated worth 
it is intended that after the first increment of 500,000 has been organ- 
ized, officers will be obtained by promoting officers and men already in 
the Regular Army, National Guard, and drafted forces, thus giving to 
those who have volunteered or have been drafted for military service 
full opportunity to earn promotion to the exclusion of those not in 
actual military service. 

The period devoted to the organization of the first 500,000 must 
therefore be devoted to training and selecting officers for the second 
500,000 to 8 those promoted from troops in service. 

To meet this situation a second series of officers’ training camps will 
be held beginning August 27, 1917, with the definite mission of pro- 
ducing a body of line officers (Infantry, Cavalry, Field and Coast Ar- 
tillery) 5 of filling all places in the grades above lieutenant ang 
many of the places in the grade of lieutenant in the second 500,000 


oops. 

The training cam to be established for this purpose will afford 
those not in the military service, or drafted in the future, the last o 
1 to become officers. Also, in connection with these camps 
s to be noted that mature and experienced men are needed to fill the 
higher des (first lieutenant, captain, major, and a few lieutenant 
colonels) in the second 500,000, 


2. DATE AND LOCATIONS OF CAMPS. 


Date (for all camps), August 27 to November 26, 1917. 

Locations: Fort Myer, Va. (two _camps).—For Divisional Area I 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
. and Divisional Area V (New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, and Virginia). 

Fort McPherson, Ga. (two camps).—For Divisional Area II (congres- 
sional districts 1 to 26, inclusive, of New York State, being New York 
City and contiguous territory) and Divisional Area VII (Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida). 


Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. (two camps).—For Divisional Area III (New 
York con essional districts 27 to 43, and Pennsylvania congressional 
districts 10, 11, 1 21, 25, and 28) and Divisional Area VI 


4, 15, 16, 
(Tennessee, North Carolina, and South Carolina). 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. (three camps).—For_ Divisional Area 
IV (Pennsylvania congressional districts not included above in Area 
III), Divisional Area VIII (Ohio and West Virginia), and Divisional 


Area IX (Indiana and spay RT 
(two camps), or othe: pace to be desig- 


Fort Logan H. Roots, Ark. 
nated.—For Divisional Area X 3 and Michigan) and Divi- 
sional Area XII (Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas). 

Leon seo ex. fyi camps).—For Divisional Area XI (Illinois) 
and Divisional Area XV (Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma). 

Fort Riley, Kans. (two camps).—Divisional Area XIII (Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South kota, Nebraska, and Iowa) and Divisional Area 
XIV (Kansas, Missouri, and Colorado). > 

Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. (one camp).—For Divisional Area 
XVI (Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
and California). 

3. QUOTAS OF CAMPS BASED ON POPULATION. 

Each camp will have a quota equaling the population of the divisional 
area (Census Bureau estimate, 1 by .00016. This will 
give to each divisional area about 1,000 men, and will insure an equal 
sis of representation to each State in the Union according to popula- 


tion. 

{3} Classes eligible to apply. Age limits. 

a) Members of the Officers' Reserve Corps (line sections) who, 
through no fault of their own, were unable to attend the first series 
of camps; also reserve officers of staff corps under 50 years of age with 
at least two months’ service in war and who have had experience in 
Infantry, Cavalry or Artillery. 

(b) Noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army recommended in 
March, 1917, for temporary appointment in case of war, and who, 
through no fault of their own, were unable to attend the trainin 
for Regular Army noncommissioned officers in April, 1917. MN 
age limit, 50 years. 

(c) Resigned officers of the Regular Army. Maximum age limit, 50 

E, 


years. 

(d) Men of proper qualifications made eligible for the Officers’ Re- 
serve Cor by the Army appropriation act of May 12, 1917. Maxi- 
mum age limit, 50 years. f 

(e) Men who have qualified for commissions under General Orders, 
No. 42, War Department, 1915. Maximum age limit, 50 years. 

(f) Citizens of the United States who have had war service in the 
present war as officers or noncommissioned officers of the line in the 
armies of allied powers. Maximum age limit, 44 years. 

(g) Men of exceptional qualifications who tendered their services to 
the Government prior to June 5, 1917, and who have been listed under 
gnun Orders, No. 37. War Department, 1916. Maximum age limit, 

rears, 

AN Citizens with valuable military experience and SORES DEY for 
commissioned grade, or citizens who have demonstrated marked ability 
and capacity for leadership, and are clearly adapted for military service 
in commissioned grade. Maximum age limit, 44 years. 

Noate.—Men who 1 for the first series of camps must reapply, 
whether or not certifiid as suitable for the first camps. Right to enter 


4. QUALIFICATIONS, 


schools 
ximum 


camp, If velected. fs not affected by the fact that applicant is drafted 
befor or after camp i, gius. 


A 


ki | 


The minimum age limit for all applicants is 20 years and 9 months. 
However, in order to obtain the 5 class of men desired pref- 
erence will be given to men over 31 years of age, other things bein: 
equal. Because of the anticipated large number o ap lications it wi 
probably be difficult for men under that age to qualify. except in in- 
Stances where the applicant has preeminent qual feations or unusual 
military experience. This applies to the training camps described 
herein. For later camps see paragraph 1. 


5. MANNER OF APPLICATION AND PROCEDURE FOR SELECTION. 


All who desire to become candidates will apply on the official applica- 
tion blank which accompanies this circular. en certified as 8 
for the first series of camps (the camps now in operation), but not 
directed to attend must in all cases renew their applications. Depart- 
ment commanders have been directed to return to prior applicants 
papèrs ales it grag te renee ap Ay oro 

member o e National Guard in eral service may apply thro 
channels, and, if accepted, will be pare of his State quote. Shite in 
the training camp he will be on detached service from his National 
Guard organization. . 

It is expected that the entire National Guard will be in Federal service 
before these training camps open. If the applicant’s organization is 
not in Federal service at time of making application he must inclose 
with his application a signed statement of the adjutant general of ‘the 
State recommending the 1 as suitable for appointment as an 
officer, and agreeing to discharge him, or furlough him for three months 
beginning August 27, 1917, if not in Federal service on that date. 

The few noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army who were not 
in position to be included in the training schools established for noncom- 
missioned officers recommended for temporary appointment will, if 
accepted, be included in the ee of the State in which they are sta- 
tioned. These men are highly trained instructors scattered through 
the country on college or recruiting duty. 


Employees of the United States must inclose the si - 
tion Sad consent of their chiefs. inn 


Will mail their applications to examin- 
ing officer, second training camp— 


Area. | Quota. | Those who reside in— 


| 


| Maine..............-+. Fort McKinley, Me. 
72| New Hampshire --| Fort Constitution, N. H. 
1 53 Vermont -f Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 
saastan 587 | Massachusetts Fort Warren, Mass. 
6 | Rhode Island. Fort Adams, R. I. 
195 | Connecticut..........- 5 
Hane 972 | New York (districts 1 | Governors Island, N. Y. 
to 26, inclusive). 
714 New York Ser is 27 Fort Porter, N. Y. 
to 47, inolusive). 
W 272 Pennsylvania (dis- | 139 North Washington Avenna, Seran- 
tricts 10, 11, 14, 15, ton, Pa. 
16, 21, 25, and 23). 
8 998 | Penns: Ivania (not in- | 122) Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| _ cluded in Area III). 
362 | New Jersey | Trenton, N. J. 
35 | Delaware. | Fort Melleury, Md. 
N 208 | Maryland | Do. 
48 | District of | Do. 
347 ginia.... | Fort Monroe, Va. 
379 | North Carolina... Raleigh, N. G. 
Visions J 256 | South Carolina ..| Southeast Department, Charleston, S. C. 
| 361 | Teanaisee.... .| 523) Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
| 448 Fort McPherson, Ga. 
VII. 338 . Clark Building, Birmingham, Als. 
| 135 53 West Bay Stroat, Jazksonvillo, Fla. 
VIII 216 -| Charleston, W. Va. 
"| 801 | Ohio . Columbus Barrarks, Ohio. 
Ix 448 i Fort Benjamin Harris)2, Ind. 
8 | 377 | Kentucky ..| 640 West Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. 
x 482 | Michigan .. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 
3 2395 | Wisconsin „301 Wells Street, Milwaukea, Wis. 
. 1710 Illinois Fort Sheridan, III. 
304 ..| 2024 Wost Capitol Straat, Jazxsoa, Miss. 
A 272 ..| Fort Lozan H. Roots, Ark. 
288 ..| Jason Barracks, New Orleans, La 
361 Fort Snelling, Minn. 
355 Fort Des Moines, lowa 
XIII. 113 Fort Lincoln, N. Dak. 
109 Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
200 Fort Crook, Nebr 
2 528 Jofferson Barracks, St. Louis. Mo. 
XIV. 283 Fort Riley, Kans, 
152 Fort Logan, Colo. 
688 Fort Sam Houston Toc 
xv 336 Fort Sill, Okla. 
woven! 64 Santa Fe, N. Mox. 
40 ...| Whipple Barracks, Ari: 
72 Helena, Mont. 
28 Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo 
64 .| Boise Barracks, Idaho. 
XVI 240 ...| Fort Lawton, Wash 
3 130 Oregon .--| Vanconyer Barracks, Wan 
16 Nevada ..-| Reno, Nev. 
68} Utab......... Fort Douglas, Utah. 
457 | California Presidio of San Fraucis2o, Cal 


_ Read the instructions on the application and fill it out carefully. 
Note particularly that letters of recommendation are not wanted, bu 
only the names of three responsible citizens who know the applicant 
best. Each applicant must be examined physically at his own ¢ nse 
by a 9 who will fill out the physical report forming 
art of the official application blank. This preliminary examination 
s subject to review, and the examining.officcr may require another 
examination. Men who Submitted physical examinations on the Army 
blank for the first series of camps may submit these reports in lieu of a 
new examination. 

Applications will be received between June 15 and July 15, 1917, 
Under no circumstances will an application be considered if received 
after July 15 It will be promptly returned to the applicant. 

Shortly after July 15 Army examiners will visit various points, to be 
announced, in each State. 1 selected for personal aud physi- 
cal examination will be notified to appear before the Regular Army 


* 


1918. 
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examiner in persen at a convenient point for inquiry into his record, 
capacity, leadership, and qualifications in general, also for further 
physica! examination if deemed necessary by the examiner. 

After the personal and physica! examinations are cempleted, and as 
soon after August 1, 1917, as practicable (not later than August 10), 
the accepted applicants will be notified when and where to go for the 
training course. 

6. OBLIGATION. 

Accepted applicants, unless they are reserve officers or members of the 
Regular Army or National Guard in Federal service, will be required 
to entist for & period of three months, under section 54. national-defense 
act, aud will agree to accept such commission in the Army of the United 
States as may be tendered by the Secretary of War. The enlistment 
obligates one to service in the training camp only. 

7. APPOINTMENTS AT CLOSE OF CAMPS—AGE LIMITS FOR COMMISSIONS. 

Men will be classified and recommended for commissions on the basis 
of their qualifications as demonstrated during the training. Those 
eligible under the Officers’ Reserve Corps age limits (up to 32 for second 
lieutenant, 36 for tirst -ieutenant. 40 for captain, and 45 for major), 
will be commissioned for five years in the rye Corps. However. 
these age limits will not govern all appointments, because under the 
draft act of 1 18, 1917. these age limits do not apply to appointment 
for the war only. 3 men qualified for commissions (except 
for the Reserve Corps age limits) will commissioned in the National 
Army for the war. In other wards, a man of 40 may be commissioned 
a second lieutenant in this manner if recommended for that grade. 

S. DAY AND EXPENSES, 

The Government will pay the men in training $100 per month during 
the three months’ course, and will provide transportation, uniforms, 
and subsistence, except that reserve officers in training will receive 
the pay of their grades, and will provide uniforms and subsistence at 
their own expense. 

All accepted applicants are urged, however, to provide their own uni- 
forms in advance, as follows: 

1 hat, service 

1 coat, service, olive drab. 

2 shirts, flannel, olive drab. 

2 breeches, service, olive drab. 

‘1 pair leggins, canvas. 

1 pair shoes. marching. 

The Government will provide all ee arms and equipment. and 
the necessary drill regulations and other publications used in the course 
will be issued to accepted applicants in the camps. 

9. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Saline will cover a period of three months, For the first month 


the course will be uniform for all, with the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in the duties common to all arms. At the end of a month the men 
will be divided, according to qualifications and needs of the service, 
into Infantry, Cavalry, Fieid and Coast Artillery for special instruction 
in their respective branches during the last two months. Candidates 
for Cavalry commissions will be equipped and trained dismounted for 
service as Infantry, 
10. CHARACTER OF MEN DESIRED. 2 

Since the special object of these camps is to train a body of men fitted 
to fill the more responsible positions of command in the new armies, 
every effort will be made to select men of exceptional character and 

roved ability in their various o tions. While it is desired to give 

II opportunity for all eligible citizens to apply, no man need make 
application whose record is not in all r above reproach and who 
does not possess the fundamental characteristics necessary to inspire 
re t and confidence. 

y order of the Secretary of War: 
H. P. McCain, 
The Adjutant General. 
Memorandum for The Adjutant General. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
s Washington, April 6, 1918. 

Tht Acting Chief of Staff directs the attached resolution be referred 

to you for the preparation of the necessary report. 
P. P. BISHOP, 
Colonel, General Staff, Secretary. 
in appointment section, Adjutant General’s office, April 8, 
Done: 
I. P. MCCAIN, 
The Adjutant General. 

Received Office Chief of Staff April 8, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. This communication was in answer to a 
resolution introduced by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AN- 
THONY], and the Chair submitted it to him 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I understand that it will take 
about half an hour to read that report, and I can probably dis- 
pose of it in a short time by making the motion to refer it to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and if recognized to make 
that motion I can probably in a few words explain so as to 
save the House some of the time that it would take to read the 
entire report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, having had the privilege of 
reading that report I regret that the Acting Secretary of War 
has not seen fit to furnish the House with all the information 
that is asked for in the resolution which was sent to that de- 
partment. The report of the War Department seems to be 
entirely devoted to a justification for the appointment of Capt. 
Herbert A. Meyer as a captain in the nonflying branch of the 
Aviation Corps. It tells what a fine man he is, and all that. 
Capt. Meyer's character has never been questioned. He may 
be all that the report says he is. He probably was a very 
efficient secretary to one of the Cabinet officers of the present 
administration. But that is not the question, What we did 
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want to know is what were the military reasons why his appoint- 
Ment has been juggled with by the War Department as the 
appointment of no officer in the Reserve Corps has been juggled. 
The report neglects to state that in September last, I think it 
was, Mr. Meyer was commissioned as a captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps aud ordered for active duty with the Army in 
France at about the same time when the draft was imminent, 
and the department neglects to say that there is on file in the 
War Department, as I understand there is, an order from the 
Chief of Staff, dated a few days after the first one, revoking 
the order assigning him to duty in France for some reason not 
specifically stated, and he returned to duty as the secretary of 
one of the Cabinet officers. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. With the rank of captain? 

Mr. ANTHONY. With the rank of a captain on the inactive 
list. The matter drifted along with Mr. Meyer on the inactive 
list as a captain of the Quartermaster Corps, and during that 
time the department has construed that a man declining an 
order to active service left the corps 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman 
proceeding by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. No. The gentleman made this statement, 
that as it would take half an hour to read this communication 
it would shorten the time if he explained it a minute or two 
and he would move to refer it to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Kansas 
seems to be cricitizing a report none of us have heard. He 
seems to be making a statement that he has certain facts in his 
possession that are not set forth in that report. 

The SPEAKER. What the Chair was endeavoring to do was 
to shorten up this matter. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Kansas 
ore not seem to be contributing very much to the efforts of the 

hair. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will hay: a little patience, 
perhaps—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not proceed without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course, I do 
not suppose the motion would be in order unless I had unani- 
mous consent, but I ask unanimous consent that the report be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs without further 
reading. 

Mr. CALDWELL. And that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have already made the motion that it be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, if my memory is 
correct. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman to 
make that motion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Then I ask for recognition on the motion, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then it will have to be read, 
of course. 

Mr. GILLETT. To save time, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed without reading. Of course, it will be read, if the 
House wishes it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, I shall not interpose fur- 
ther objection to the gentleman proceeding. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ordinarily an officer appointed in the re- 
serve who receives an order to the active list and is ordered to 
duty, if he declines that order to active duty, goes back to his 
status as a citizen. He is dropped from that list. In this case, 
Mr. Meyer was not dropped from his status as an officer on the 
inactive list, but for some purpose was kept on the list, and the 
report from the department neglects to give us that information. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I wish the War Department had answered the 
gentleman's resolution. Will not the gentleman introduce an- 
other resolution and ask for the information again? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I shall renew my motion that this answer 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and then I 
will introduce another resolution and ask for further informa- 
tion. The case of Mr. Meyer slumbered along all winter until 
March of the present year, when a reclassification of men eligible 
to the draft was made. I have ascertained upon good informa- 
tion that about March 17 Mr. Meyer was given a new designa- 
tion to class 1. The probabilities were strong that this man 
would be taken in the next draft. Thereupon, by some mys- 
terious influence, Mr. Meyer received an appointment as a cap- 
tain in the Aviation Corps—the nonflying branch. That ap- 
pointment was obtained in the face of repeated statements from 
the War Department that they would not assign young men 
who were on the draft list to commissions in the Army unless 
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they were specially qualified from a technical standpoint. Yet 
Mr. Meyer is given an appointment as captain in the Aviation 
Corps in the nenflying branch. In order to secure that appoint- 
ment the Medical Department of the War Department, through 
some mysterious influence, gives an order waiving a deficiency 
of 16 pounds in weight, all of which is omitted in the present 
report. I also understand that in this case some one secure 
a statement from an officer of the Signal Corps to the effect 
that this man's services were very badly needed in the Aviation 
Corps—the nonflying branch—hecause of the fact that amang 
the 3.500 officers on duty in that corps there were none available 
that could perform the duty for which he was desired, a pre- 
posterous statement on its face. That is the foundation that 
is carefully laid in the department. Now, after he is appointed, 
in the face of such a situation, the duties to which he was as- 
signed. as I understand it, were those of superintending the con- 
struction of buildings in a camp somewhere out West, a duty 
that anyone of the 3,500 officérs on duty could have performed 
or perhaps better by some civilian foreman. By the same mys- 
terious influence this man is jumped over the heads of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of other officers already in the Aviation Corps. 
I hope the House will send for all that information. I want 
to ask that a stop be put to political influences securing such 
upleintments in the War Department. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Is this man in class 1? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand the reclassification in his ense 
was made on March 17, and that he was put in class 1, and that 
on the day before or after the department gave him this ap- 
pointment as captain, which made him safe. 

Mr. COX. There is no question but that he is of the draft 
age? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is no quesion but he is of draft age. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know whether he is married 
or single? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand he is married. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. The gentleman is very much 
opposed to political influence in appointments by the War De- 
partment. as I understand it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I absolutely am. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Would my colleague be willing 
to inform the House just how many appointments from his dis- 
trict there are in Gen. Crowder’s office and in the Judge Advo- 
cate General's office? 

Mr. ANTHONY. From my district? 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know exactly. I think a couple of 
officers have been appointed from my district; perhaps three 
officers; and I will state that two of them were appointed on the 
initiative of the department clone, without consulting with 
any Member of Congress or any Senator that I have heard of. 

Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Would the gentleman be willing 
to state what their polities is? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will not say as to that. I am not dis- 
cussing appointments in Gen. Crowder's office. I am discussing 
appointments in the line of the Army, and in the Army as a 
whole. 

Mr. CALDWELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I want to speak on the motion when the 
gentleman has coneluded. 

The SPEAKER. That can be dealt with later. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, if I may be allowed to proceed, 
the country has been scandalized by publications in the great 
newspapers of the country, especially the Chicago Tribune, of 
lists. of hundreds of young men, most of them members of promi- 
nent families, most of them of very rich families of the mil- 
lionaire class, most of them with strong political connections, 
who in the face of repeated assurances from the War Depart- 
ment to Members of Congress that men of the draft age will 
not be directly commissioned, have been appointed and assigned 
to noncombatant places in all the different bureaus of the War 
Department seattered over the country, where they can not 
smel? powder, as a gentlemar in my rear suggests. There is 
no doubt but that the power of appointment in the War Depart- 
ment has been grossly abused. 

And before I close my remarks here on the floor and ask that 
the reply ù: the Acting Secretary of War be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs for further action, I want to ex- 
press my fear that in the present crisis which faces the country 


the War Department is not taking proper steps to provide suffi- 
cient trained commissioned officers for the greut army we are 
trying to raise. 

For the last three months the War Department seems to have 
been stricken with a palsy in the matter of raising a great body 
of commissioned personnel to officer the next body of troops that 
we are going to put into the field. For several months the origi- 
nally established training camps of the line have not been in 
o. eration in this country. They were abandoned in favor of 
training men in the cantonments with the troops. I happen to 
know that a section of the General Staff has made the strongest 
kind of recommendations to the Secretary of War thut imme- 
diate steps be taken toward the training of another large body 
of commissioned officers to officer the next body of men that we 
are going to draft in this country, and so far the department has 
not taken a single step along that line. Gen. McCain belleves we 
should have a reserve of 50,000 trained officers of the line to 
make up possible losses in the field in France, and Gen. Wood 
only to-day urges that another large body of men be put into 
immediate training for commissions. I say it is time that some 
life were shown and some activity displayed toward raising and 
training not less than 50,000 commissioned officers to train and 
lend the next great draft of troops that are to be called into 
service. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
no steps are being taken to provide training for officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No steps are being taken to reopen or estab- 
lish the original training camps for the training of officers of 
the line. 

Mr. HAYDEN. A series of training camps started on January 
5, and they are just closing now; at every cantonment in the 
United States. A Member of this body has been training at one 
of these camps. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Those are training eamps most largely for 
enlisted men who are on duty at those cantonments; but the 
training camps proper, for oflicers of the line, as I understand it, 
closed several months ago. 

Mr. HAYDEN. These are for officers of the line. 
the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. SNALLENBERGER, Does not the gentleman think the 
proper policy is what the department is doing, recognizing at 
these training camps these men who have had the courage to go 
into the enlisted ranks? Does the gentleman want to indorse the 
idea of taking men from civilian life and putting them into truin- 
ing camps? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I appreciate what the department has 
done, but within the next month or two all of these organizations 
will be in France, where they ought to be. We are going to 
raise a great levy of absolutely untrained men, and in my 
opinion it is not good military policy to take the commissioned 
officers altogether from the ranks of these new levies of men. 
Enough men best fitted to be officers ought to be in training 
now at properly established officers’ training camps before we 
withdraw all these organizations from this country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to 
make the point of order that the gentleman from Kansas is not 
discussing the matter before the House. The gentleman was 
given consent to discuss a report, the reading of which had not 
been completed, and to dispose of it in a very few moments. 
The gentleman did proceed for a time to discuss that report 
in his own way, but now he has branched off into another propo- 
sition entirely. It seems to me the gentleman ought to proceed 
in order, out of regard for those of us who did not object to the 
request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think the gentleman has the slight- 
est ground for his assertion. My remarks have been entirely 
along the line of the subject of my inquiry, and I have kept 
faith with the House, because my remarks have taken less time 
than it would have taken to read the report; and if it will re- 
lieve the gentleman’s mind any I will state to him that I am 
about through with the few words that I have had to say. 

The SPEAKER. The question involved in this report was 
about one man, and the gentleman’s later remarks have been 
concerning the War Department. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the Speaker that the question 
involved the appointment of a great many other men. 

Mr. SLAYDEN rose. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If I may yield to the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Stayven], I will after that move the previous question on 
my motion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 


I am sure 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman just now stated that he ap- 
proved of the policy of the War Department in promoting men 
from the ranks to be commissioned officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Les. 

Mr. SLATDEN. Has there been a proper rigid adherence to 


that policy? 
Mr. ANTHONY. No; there has not. There has been the 


widest divergence from that policy, as I say, in the matter of 
these favored sons with political influence and sons of families 
able to pull the strings. 

On March 22, 1918, this article appeared in the Chicago 


Tribune: 
[By a staff correspondent.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21 (special). 


Reports that commissions have been issued to 62,000 noncombatant 
ofticers, 8 the combatant officers number only 63,000, and that 
thousands of the noncombatant officers are of draft age, are to be in- 
vestigated by Congress. 

The Senate Committee cn Military Affairs has decided to act, and 
Senator THOMAS. of Co.crado. Democrat, to-day introduced a resolu- 
tion calling on the War cl phi to state how many noncombatant 
reserve officers are of draft age. 

“If reports are true, that there has been wholesale commissioning 
of young men of draft age to staff jobs, whereby they not only escape 
the draft but will cscape fighting for their country, I do not think it 
is a very good thing for the morale of the American Army,” Senator 
THOMAS said. 

A MAZE OF UNIFORMS. 


Washington is the grand headquarters of the noncombatant officers, 
for there are few men, young er old, of the thousands performing even 
clerical duties in the war offices who have been unable to obtain com- 
missions. Trere have not been so many uniforms in Washington 
ante the grand review of the Union Army at the close of the Civil 

ar. 

Many young officers of wealth and influence are sharing the discom- 
forts of an overcrowded Capital with hundreds of men of draft age, 
but in more modest circumstances, who have obtained noncombatant 
commissions, War Department 5 carrying exemptions from 
the draft at the request of Secretary Baker or assignment by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels to the “inactive list“ of the Naval 


THE CASE OF BROWN. 


Perhaps the most unusual noncombatant commission so far issued 
is that possessed by L. Ames Brown, the 27-year-old bosom friend of 
Secretary Tumulty and late assistant of George Creei, chairman of 
the Committee en Public Information. Young Mr. Brown, placed in 
class 1 of the draft during his service in the Creel bureau, was made 
a first lleutenant and assigned to “intelligence duties solely“ in 
Washington and New York, with the proviso that he should “ not be 
oriy nas to any other duty or the command of troops under this ap- 

ointment.” 
= Humphrey Redfield, son of the Secretary of Commerce, is an assist- 
ant pay clerk, with a desk in the Navy Supply Bureau. He was com- 
missioned an ensign after his graduation from Amherst College, and 
since that time has married and brought his bride to Washington, 


ONE DANIELS IN SERVICE, 


eserve. 


The only one of Secretary Daniels’ four sons in_the service is Jo- í 


sephus, jr., who enlisted in the Marine Reserve Corps and was as- 
signed to duty in the Marine Corps office in Philadelphia. Recently 
he was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Quartermaster De- 
partment of the Marine Corps Reserve. Lieut. Danicis’s duties do 
not take him to sea 

Secretary of 3 Houston's son, David, jr., has been com- 
missloned an ensign in the Navy and assigned to duty on a patrol 
vessel in the second naval district. His service will be on the New 
England coast. 

ecretary of State Lansing has no children. The only representa- 
tive of the family in the commissioned ranks of the service is John 
Foster Dulles, Mrs. Lansing’s nephew, who has been commissioned a 
captain and assigned to tne Army War College. 


HAMMOND IS EXEMPTED. 


John Hays Hammond, jr., son of the millionaire mining engineer, is 
in Washington, engaged in work upon the radio torpedo which he in- 
vented, and which he believes can be made useful in this war. The 
deyice is to be given a test eventually, he says, by a War Department 
board headed by Gen. Wood. Mr. Hammond was exempted from the 
draft at the request of Secretary of War Baker. 

A younger brother, Richard Hammond, enlisted In the Naval Re- 
serve as a boatswain’s mate, first class. in May, 1917, and is now in 
the Yale unit of the Naval Reserve in training for eventual service 
on a coast-patrol vessel in the New England district. Service on 
coast-patrol vessels is confined to this side of the Atlantic. Another 
brother, Harris Hammond, who was married last week, is engaged in 
business in New York, 

STRAIGHT IS A MAJOR, 


Willard Straight, of the American International Corporation, was 
commissioned a major early in the war and sent to France for a short 
time to straighten out the question of pay allowances and insurance for 
soldiers and dependents, Maj. Straight, who was formerly in the 
American Diplomatic Service, married Dorothy Payne Whitney, daughter 
of the late millionaire, William C. Whitney. 

Charles R. Crane, one of the President’s most intimate friends, has 
three of his kin in the Government service. Two are in Washington, 
while a young nephew, Charles R. Crane, 2d, is a second lleutenant in 
the Ordnance Procurement Division, assigned to Chicago. , 

These Ordnance Department assignments are generally called “ bomb- 
proof jobs in Washington parlance. 


SOME CHICAGOANS THERE. 

Among Chicagoans who have been busy with war work in Washington 
is Jack Peabody, son of F. Stuyvesant Peabody, who, it is reported, has 
been assigned to the Department of Gases, United States Army. 

George R. Nichols, ir., is a captain of ordnance, whose assignment 
has been in Washington. He is a son-in-law of Dr. Frank Billin 
Charles Barnett G speed, of Chicago, is also an ordnance officer, with 


an assignment, at last reports, in this city. 
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Edward S. Moore, also a millionaire Chicagoan, is now a major of 
ground aviation. 

Thomas S. Chalmers, of Chicago, son of William J. Chaimers, former 
vice president of Allis-Chalmers, is in the procurement division of the 
Ordnance Bureau, and has taken an appointment in Washington. 

Perry H. Keeney, a wealthy young Chicago lawyer, Harvard °06, ob- 
tained a captain’s commission in the National Army, although not being 
required to pass through an officers’ training camp, and has been as- 
signed to duty at the War College. 

W. J. Carboy, son-in-law of former Gov. Dunne, of IIlinols, is a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the contract section of the Ordnance Bureau. 

Melvin Ericson, the young son-in-law of Charles G. Dawes, was 
brought to Washington as confidential assistant to Secretary Baker. 
Later he was given a commission as captain in the Signal Reserve 
Corps, Recently he filed charges against Gen. Thomas Cruse, retired. 

HE'S A NONELYER. 

Charles Marshall, brother of Mrs. Marshall Field, 3d, was recently 
commissioned a first Jicutenant In the nonflying branch of the Avia- 
tion Service and assigned as adjutant of the One hundred and eighty- 
fourth Aero Squadron, at Hicks, Tex. Although under 30, Lieut. Mar- 
shall is wealthy. He married Miss Alice Huntington, sister of Mrs, 
Vincent Astor. The Marshalls spent the winter in Washington, occu- 
pying Ivanwold, a Virginia estate, a few miles from the Capital. 

Winthrop Murray Crane, a son of the former Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, is a major m the rdnance Supply Bureau here. 

Burchell Dunbar Adams, a wealthy New Yorker, who married Edith 
Gracie, daughter of Col. Archibald Gracie, one of the Titanic survivors, 
was drafted, but later was able to secure a commission, He Hèved with 
his bride in the Gracie home in Nineteenth Street until recently trans- 
ferred to New Haven, Coun. / 

Anthony J. Drexel, jr., of Philadelphia, a member of the wealthy 
Drexel family, recently was made a second lieutenant and assigned to 
the Ordnance Department. He will live in Washington. 

SON OF MRS. STOTESBURY. 

After a six weeks’ special course at Annapolis, au ensign's commis- 
sion in the Navy was given to James H. Roberts Cromwell, son of Mrs. 
Edward Stotesbury, who recently accepted the chairmanship of the 
Woman’s Naval Auxiliary of the Red Cross, created by Secretary of the 
Navy Danials to supplant the Navy League Comforts Committee, which 
had incurred his displeasure, Mrs. Stotesbury built a submarine chaser 
for her son, with the understanding that he was to command it, The 
Government, however, did not accept the boat, and she has now presented 
it to the New York post of the Junior Naval Reserve as a training craft. 

Ensign Cromwell has been assigned to the battleship Louisiana, 

Robert Goelet, of the rich and prominent New York family of that 
name, recelved a captain’s commission and was assigned to the postal 
censorship substation at New Orleans. f 

Col. E. M. House, the President's chief confidant, has no sons, but 
— one sons-in-law, one of whom, young Gordon Auchincloss, is in the 
office of— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have submitted the names of a good many 
gentlemen who have not been appointed. 

The SPEAKER. The question of the gentleman from Texas 
and the answer of the gentleman from Kansas are extraneous 
to this subject. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, that is not at all 
necessary. Under the rules of the House the report would go 
to the committee, 

The SPEAKER. That would be true if the Chair had not 
interrupted the reading of the report, and the Chair wanted to 
get the House out of the hole it got into. This report will be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9054) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and further insist upon 
its amendment No. 44, still in disagreement. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. LEVER presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 
9054) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, to be printed in the 
Record under the rule. 


LIABILITY TO MITITARY SERVICE OF CERTAIN REGISTERED PERSONS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the joint 
resolution under consideration yesterday. 

The Clerk read the title of S. J. Res. 123, providing for the 
calling into military service of certain classes of persons regis- 
tered and liable for military service under the terms of the act 
of Congress approved May 18, 1917. entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States.” 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to move the previous 
question on this joint resolution and all the amendments to the 
final passage? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I am entitied to 
the floor. I claim the floor on the amendment which I offered, 
I wish to make a statement to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent. 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. No; I had the floor when the 
House adjourned yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. The gentleman undoubtedly 
had the floor.. The only thing that the Chair was studying about 
was whether the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fiers} had 
the right to move the previous question at this particular junc- 
ture. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
quiry. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I withhold my motion. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia, but it was distinctly understood 
that if he yielded the floor for the purpose of permitting the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Firips] to move to adjourn the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harrison} would have an hour 
when we reconvened this mering. On that statement is he not 
entitled to recognition by the Speaker immediately upon the 
taking up of this bill? 

The SPEAKER The Chair thinks he is. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker. on yesterday 
evening, when I introduced this amendment to the present bill, 
it embodied in terms a bill that I had already introduce earlier 
in the session. and which had been referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. Now, I have been assured by the Cominittee 
on Military Affairs that that bill, which is now before them, 
will receive their prompt consideration and action. The qnes 
tion has never been debated or passed on by the committee, and 
therefore I am anxious to have the committee consider it and 
not embarrass the present legislation by injecting into it a 
matter that might complicate the operation of the draft under 
the law as it is now framed. All I desire is to secure for the 
people who I think need protection from the draft considera- 
tion by this House of their claims. The only purpose of the 
amendment was to place farm labor on the same footing that is 
given labor in shipbuilding yards. In view of the fact that th= 
adoption of this amendment may emburrass the prompt passage 
of the necessary legislation for the new draft. and in view of 
the fact that this matter has never been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, that there is a bill now pending 
before it which has the same object, which I am assured will 
receive prompt consideration, I ask leave to withdraw the amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. 
his amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the hill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. BURNETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. As I understood the ruling of the Chair a 
short time ago, in a matter that is before the House the gentle- 
man has no right to withdraw it without unanimous consent. I 
want to know, because I want to register my opposition to the 
withdrawal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has in mind the rule that 
prevails in Committee ef the Whole. Anybody can withdraw 
anything in the House without asking unanimous consent, clear 
tp to the time it is voted on. It is not so in Committee of the 
Whole. The gentleman from Kentucky moves the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 


The gentleman from Virginia withdraws 


dered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. The resolution having been considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole, is it in order to take a 
separate vote on the amendments agreed to by the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is the universal 
practice. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the Speaker is mistaken about that. 
I want to suggest to the Chair that if he will refer to the 
precedents he will find that where bills are considered in tle 
House as in Committee of the Whole and amendments adopted 
it is not necessnry to take another vote on the amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The question is 
on the third rending of the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rise to inquire of the Speaker what ac- 
tion was taken by the Honse as to that part of the motion of 
the gentleman from Nebraska which struck out certain lan- 
guage of the resolution. The Recorp, on page 5438, shows: 


ex- 
the 


The Speaker. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
2 All time has expired. The question is on agreeing to 
hallenberger amendment. 


Mr. FieLps. Mr. Speaker I demand a division of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Thr gentieman from Kentucky demands à division of 
the amendment, and the Clerk will report the first proposition in it. 

The Clerk end as fol’ows~ 

“Quotas for the several States. Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, or subdivisions ‘hereof, called under the provistons of the act 
of Congress approved May 18 1917. entitied An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,“ shall hereafter be determin in preportion to the 
total number of persons registered and liable for military service 
See resident aliens who have walved all chains for 

The Speaker, The question is on agreeing to that proposition, the 
first half of the Shallenberger amendment. 

As fur as I recall, no action has heen taken by the House on 
the substantive proposition of the gentleman from Nebraskan to 
strike out a certain part of the Senate resolution. The fact 
is the amendment of the gentlemun from Nebraska was not a 
motion to strike out anıl insert, but a substantive proposition 
to strike out certain lines of the joint resolution as reported 
te the House and to add—nor to insert in lieu thereof—but to 
add at the conclusion of the Senate resolution certain sub- 
stuntive propositions which were divisible under the ruling of 
the Chair into two parts. Action has been taken by the House 
on the substantive parts of the divisible proposition, but no 
action, so far as the Recorp shows and followed the proce- 
dure in the House, has been taken on thut part of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Nebraska which sought to strike 
out a certain pertion of the Senute joint resolution. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, the question which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin raises was raised yesterday, 
when we voted on the measure. If the Chair will observe the 
language of the resolution, that part of my amendment whieh 
proposed to strike out certnin language of that resolution has 
no application whatever to the second part of my amendment, 
and when the attention of the Speaker was called to that in 
debate I made the statement, and the Speaker accepted it, thut 
the portion of the amendment adopted went to the end of the 
bill, and that part which called for the striking out of certain 
language was defeated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No action has been taken by the House 
on the substantive proposition to strike out. which was a dis- 
tinet proposition of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker. a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Notwithstanding the lack of action on the part 
of the House, as claimed by the gentleman from Wisconsin, I 
submit that it is now too Inte for the House to act on the mat- 
ter, the previous question having been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the statement made hy 
the gentleman from Nebraska is absolutely correct, that his 
amendment proposed to strike out certain things and the House 
refused to strike out, and then voted on the new matter added 
at the end of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will permit, no action at any 
time has been taken by the House on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska to strike out these lines. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker. I think if the gentleman will re- 
flect, he will recall that the part of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska to strike out was read as the first half 
of his amendment when the amendment was defeated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will refer to the RECORD 
he will see—— 

Mr. WALSH. I do not care what the Recorp says. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That no reference was made to that por- 
tion of the amendment in which it was sought to strike out cer- 
tain lines of the resolution. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It certainly was read, for I 
noticed it, and that is borne out by the Recorp, on page 5059, 
where the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. SHALLENBERGER] 
says: 

The motion to strike out the lines of the first Eo of my amendment 
was voted down, and this will go to the end of the bill— 

Referring to the second purt of his amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He way have made that statement, but no 
action was taken upon it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
spect to the point of order that even if it is conceded that 
everything is precisely as the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
STAFFORD] states, it is perfectly immaterial We have added 
substantive language to this resolution, by an amendment which 
did not requir: a preliminary motion to strike out anything. If 
the motion to strike out has never been acted upon, what 
earthly difference will that make? The amendment has added 
a new paragraph to the resolution. That acti a has been taken, 
and it is a matter of no concern whatever what becomes of the 
motion to strike out, which was necessary only in the event that 
the Shallenberger amendment was adopted as a whole. It was 


Mr. Speaker, I submit in re- 
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a necessary part of that portion of the Shallenberger amend- 
ment, which was rejected. Therefore, it may be fairly consid- 
ered as nonexistent with respect to the amendment, which was 
actually adopted. Hence when that part of the amendment to 
which the motion to strike out applied, failed to curry, that 
action ean be considered as a substantial disposition of the mo- 
tion to strike out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is correct, and the vote is on the third reading of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the Senate 


joint resolution, 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 334, nays 3, 


answered “present” 9, not voting 85, as follows: 
YEAS—334. 
Alexander Elston Kreider Sanders, Ind. 
Almon Emerson La Follette Sanders, La. 
Anderson Esch Langley Saunders, Va, 
Anthony Extopinal Larsen Schal! 
Ashbrook Evans Lazaro Scott. Mich. 
Axwell Fairchild, B. L. Lea. Cal, Scott, Pa. 
Austin Fairchild, G. W. Lee, Ga. Scully 
Ayres Fairfield Lehlbach Sells 
Baer Farr Lenroot Shackleford. 
Bankhead Ferris Lesher Shailenberger 
Barkley Fields Lever Sherley 
Barnhart Fisher alee cir Sherwood 
Beakes Flood Litti Shouse 
Beshlin Focht Litiepage Stegel 
Black Fordney Lobec Sims 
Blackmon Foss Lonergan Sinnott 
Bland Foster Longworth Sisson 
Booher Francis Lufkin Slayiden 
Bowers Frear Lunn Slenp 
Brand Freeman McArthur Sloan 
Britten French McCulloch Small 
Browne Fuller, III. McFadden Smith, Idaho 
Browning Fuller, Mass, McKenzie Smith, Mich, 
Brumbaugh Gard McKeown Smith, C. B. 
Buchanan Garland MeKinley Snell 
Burroughs Garner Me Laughlin, Mirch Snook 
Butler Garrett, Tenn, Madde: Stafford 
Byrns, Tenn. Garrett, Tex, Magne Steagall 
Caldwell Gillett Mansfeld Stedman 
Campbell, Pa, Glynn Mapes Steele 
Cannon Godwin, N. C. Martin Steenerson 
Cantrill Goodwin, Ark. Mays Stephens, Miss. 
Caraway Gould Merritt Sterling, LL 
Carlin Graham, III. Miller, Minn, Stevenson 
Carter, Okla, Gray, Ala. Montague Stiness 
y Green, Iowa Moore, Pa. Strong 
Chandler, N. Y. Greene, Mass. Moores, Ind, Sumners 
Chandler, Okla, Greene, Vt. organ Sweet 
Church Gri Swift 
Clark, Fla. Griffin Mott Switzer 
Clark. Pa. Hadley Mudd Tague 
Classon Hamill Nelson Talbott 
Claypool Hamilton, Mich, Nicholls, S. C. Taylor, Ark. 
Coady Hamlin Nichols, Mich. Temple 
Collier Hard Nolan Thompson 
Connaliy, Tex. Harrison, Va, Oldfield Tillman 
Connelly, Kans, Haskel Oliver, Ata. ‘Tilsouw 
Cooper, Ohio Hastings Oliver, N. x. Timberlake 
Cooper, W. Va. Haugen Olney ‘Treadway 
Cooper, Wis. Hawley Usborne Van Dyke 
Cox Hayden (YShaunessy Vare 
Crago Hayes Overstreet Venable 
Cramton Heaton Vadgett Vestal 
Crisp Helm nige Vinson 
Crosser Helvering rk Vo: 
Currie, Mich. Hersey Varker, N. J. Vu low 
Dale, N. Hilitara Peters Walsh 
Dale, Vt. Holland Phelan Walton 
Dallinger Houston Pintt yard 
arrow Howard Polk Wason 
Davidson Huli, lowa Peu Watkins 
Davis Hull, Tenn. I'rautt Watson, Pa, 
Dempsey Humphreys Price Watson, Va. 
Denison Hust Purnell eaver 
nt Igoe rain ebb 
Denton Ireland I ugedale Welling 
Dewalt Jacowuy Rainey velty 
Di: kinson James Raker Whaley 
Dill Johnson, Ky. Ru mseyer White, Me. 
Dillon Jones, Tex. Randall White, Ohio 
Dixon Kuhn Rayburn Wiliams 
Dominick Kearns Reavis Wilson In. 
Un Keating eed Wilson, La. 
Doolittle Kehoe Robbins Wilson, Tex. 
Doremus Kelley, Mich, Roberts ngo 
Doughton Kelly, Pa. Roden Winslow 
Drane Kennedy, Iowa Rogers Wood, Ind, 
1 Kennedy. R. I. Romjue Foolyard 
Dyer Key, Ohio Rose right 
Eagan Kiesy, Pa. Rouse Young, N. Dak. 
Eagle Kincheloe Rubey Young, Tex. 
Edmonds Kitchin Rucker Zihiman 
Elliott Kuntson Russell 
Elisworth Kraus bath 


Burnett 
Bell 
Blanton 
Good. 


Bacharach 
Borland 
Brodbeck 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Campbell, Kans, 
Candler, Miss. 


Donovan 
Dowell 
Drukker 


Flynn 
Gallagher 


NAYS—3. 

Gorton Huddleston 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—#9. 
Lundleen . Thomas 
Mondeil Tinkham 

NOT VOTING—85. 

Gallivan Kinkaid 
Gandy LaGuardia 
Glass London 
Goodall McAndrews 
Graham, Pa, MeClintie 
Gray, N. J. MeCormick 
Griest McLaughlin, Pa. 
Hamilton, N.Y. McLemore 
Harrison, Miss. Maher 

eflin Mann 
Heintz Mason 
Hensley eeker 
Hicks Miller, Wash. 
Hollingsworth oon 
Hood Neely 
Hutchinson Norton 
Johnson. S. Dak, Overmyer 
Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. X. 
Jones, Va. Porter 
Juul Towers 
Kettner Ramse: 
King Rankin 


So the Senate joint resolution was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Sears with Mr. DOWELL. 
„ Decker with Mr. 
. BontAxp with Mr. 
. Stepnens of Nebraska with Mr. HAMTLTON of New Tork. 


HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Goon, 


Wheeler 
Wise 


Riordan 
Robinson 
Rowe 
Rowland 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanford 
Scott, fowa 


ears 
Smith, T. F. 
Snyder 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Sterling, Pa. 
Sullivan. 
Taylor. Colo, 
Templeton 
Towner 


Woods, Iowa 


Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. Hicks. 


. GALLIVAN with Mr. DUNN. 
„ Harrtson of Mississippi with Mr. Rowe. 
. Ganvy with Mr. 
. GALLAGHER with Mr. Curry of California, 
. THOMAS with Mr. WHEELER. 

„ BRODBECK with Mr. Tinka. 

. DovGHTon with Mr. Mops. 

. Carew with Mr. Parker of New York, 
. Creary with Mr. SANFORD, 

„ Dax with Mr. Sanvers of New York, 
Dies with Mr. Copiey. 
. Donovan. with Mr. Fess, 
. Grass with Mr. GOODALE. 
„ HerLIN with Mr. Granans of Pennsylvania. 

. Hoop with Mr. GRIEST. 

. Jones of Virginin with Mr. Jounson of Washington, 


NORTON. 


Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Kine, 


. MeLemore with Mr. KINKAD. 
. Mauer with Mr. MeLavcuein of Pennsylvania, 
. Moon with Mr. Mason. 

. Neety with Mr. Mitter of Washington. 


Mr. Rionͥbax with Mr. DRUKKER. 


. Rosixson with Mr. RAMSEY. 


Mr. Tuomas F. Site with Mr. ROWLAND. 


for the bill. 


Mr..DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that my col- 
league, Mr. MEEKER. is unavoidably absent to-day, and if he 
were present he would vote “ yea ” for this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 


when his name was called? 


Mr. BLANTON, 


. STERING of Pennsylvanian with Mr. TEMPLETON, 
. SULLIVAN with Mr. TOWNER. 
. Tayctor of Colorado with Mr. -VOLSTEAD. 
Mr. WALKER with Mr. JUUL. 
. MeCiintic with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 
BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, three of my colleagues, Mr. 
Hurenixsox, Mr. BACHARACH, and Mr. Gray, are unavoidably 
absent. If they were present, they would all vote“ yea.” 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the statement that 
my collengue, Mr. CANDLER, is sick and unable to be here. 
were present he desires me to state that he would vote “yea” 


I cume in just after my name was called. 


If he 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask to be marked “ present.” 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Porter] is sick and confined to his room. He 
wishes me to state that if he were present he woukl vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Carter of 


Massachusetts, is absent on account of illness. 


He desires me 


to say that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

The result of the vete was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Fre.ps, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table, 
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ArRLL 13, 


* i è j 


GENERAL EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
gentlenien have 10 legislative days in which to extend their re- 
marks on Senate resolution 123. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen have 10 legislative days in 
which to extend remarks on the resolution just passed. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. CAMPRELL 
of Kansas, requested me to say that if he were present he would 
vote for the bill. 


TO PUNISH THE DESTRUCTION OR INJURY TO WAR MATERIAL, ETC. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference report 
on the bill S. 383, known as the sabotage bill, and ask to have 
it printed under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8.383. An act to punish the destruction or injury of war material 
and war-trans parents facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
means and forbid the hostile use of property during time of war, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent I desire 
to be recorded as present on this vote. 

The SPEAKER. Too late. 

Mr. TINKHAM. But I was present. 

oe SPEAKER. Why did not the gentleman answer “ pres- 
eùt”? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Because I happened to be in the door, that 
is all. I wanted to vote “yea,” but could not hear my name 
when called. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman was present, he has a right 
to be recorded present. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Thank you, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson] be permitted 
to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TTS ON] 
be permitted to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, my apology for taking even five 
minutes of the time of the House at this time is the very serious 
situation on the western front and my desire to have the mem- 
bership of the House visualize it. We read in the morning 
papers that Field Marshal Haig has issued a statement to his 
men to the effect that they are standing with their backs 
against the wall and no more ground must be given. The wall 
to which he refers is indicated by the gray line on this map. 

These two maps are two sheets of the same map and connect 
here [indicating]; the one that is at the top should be moved 
down until it joins the lower one here [indicating]. It is a 
map on a scale of practically 4 miles to the inch, so that you 
can estimate the distance in that way. 

Ten days ago I presented the lower section of this map, which 
showed the situation at that time in Picardy. The red line 
indicated here shows the then front, about 10 miles from 
Amiens. Since that time and up to April 5 the map shows only 
these slight gains indicated by the purple thread. The advance 
made from April 1 to April 5 was a minor thrust westward, just 
north of the Cojeul River, pushing out as far west as Mercatel 
and Neuyille. Also, a little farther south from Ayette, pushing 
out to uchy, reaching its greatest depth at Hebuterne and 
extending southward and slightly to the west, leaving Albert 
about a mile within the German lines. Since that time the 
changes have been so slight on that section of the map as to be 
difficult of recording, even on a map of this scale, 4 miles to the 
inch. The latest changes of any significance were in this corner 
{indicating], to the southeast of the Somme battle field. 

On April 8 the line indicated in red here in the vicinity of 
Ypres on this northern half of the map was the line held. The 
line in brown is the line that was held on the night of the 9th 
of April. The territory included represents one day’s work, 
breaking through the Portuguese sector of the line here [indi- 
eating] and pouring through on both sides of the break. 

The next day’s line is indicated by the green thread. You will 
note that to the north of Armentieres this line runs from Hou- 
them, by way of Messines and Ploegsteert, to Houplines here, 
while on the south of Armentieres it runs from Premesques, 
through Sailly and Estairese, to a point 1 mile west of Riche- 
bourge, connecting at Givenchy, which latter has been held 
stubbornly since. 


These two salients thrust westward on the second day created 
what is called in the papers “the pocket,’ in which is Armen- 
tieres. Note the two deep salients driven westward making the 
intervening eastward salient at Armentieres still deeper. It was 
so deep that it was untenable, and the British had to withdraw. 

The white thread indicates the position on April 11. It runs 
from Hollebeke, approximately through Wytschaerte, Nieppe. 
Steenwerck, and Vieille Chapelle, connecting with the line of 
April 10 at a point 1 mile west of Richebourge, then down to 
Givenchy, the pivot, which has been held ever since. 

The situation last night at 10 o'clock is indicated by the gray 
thread, much farther to the west, which includes almost as much 
territory as was taken the three days preceding. This line now 
runs from Wytschaerte, through Neuve Eglise, Bailleul. Vieux 
Berquin, Neuf Berquin, and Merville, ‘rejoining the line of 
April 10 and 11 about a mile west of Richebourge, the line being 
about 4 miles from Bethume at the narrowest point. 

This was the situation last night at 10 o'clock, according to 
the last dispatches that were received from Gen. Pershing and 
Gen. Bliss. This map was very kindly arranged for me by a 
competent officer in the Chief of Staff's office, and is as nearly 
correct as it can be made from the official dispatches. It contains 
no secret or confidential information, but is intended to be help- 
ful, as I am sure it will aid us in more clearly visualizing the 
situation. 

A MEMBER. What do you make out of the situation? 

Mr. TILSON. It is far from hopeless, but bad enough. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How far is the line from Calais? 

Mr. TILSON. About 40 miles. It is about 25 miles from the 
line to Dunkirk. 

Mr. SUMNERS. What point of most strategic importance is 
made toward by the last thrust? 

Mr. TILSON. The Channel ports. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What change has been made at the 
bottom of the map? 

Mr. TILSON. Not enough to be indicated on the map. 

Mr. ROGERS. Do you think that Ypres is the German objec- 
tive now? 

Mr. TILSON. I would not say that Ypres is the objective. 
Ypres is held by a very strong line at the east, very difficult to 
push back at that point. If the enemy pushes very much farther 
here to the south of Ypres it would probably render it untenable. 

Mr. FARR. Where is Gen. Goff’s army? 

Mr. TILSON. It was down here in this section of the region 
of the Somme. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Where the coal fields are? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. I thank you, genilemen. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the military bill. 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, is the gentleman's 
speech on the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from siege wir makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. DYER. Did the gentleman speak on the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 


Mr. SIEGEL, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. ESCH. And I make the sume request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kreiper] and the geutleman from Wisconsin IMr. Escu] made 
the sume request. Is there objection? 

There wus no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Spenker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Was an order made yesterday that those 
who spoke on the bill should have time for extending remarks? 

The SPEAKER. That was the understanding of the Chair. 
The order was made that everybody who spoke could extend their 
remarks. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. Have these requests been made to extend their 
remarks on the bill itself? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT, 


Mr. OVERMYER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I want to make a statement. I was down 
nai one of the departments when the vate was taken on the 
military bill. If I had been here, I would have voted “ yea.” 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. RUSSELL. To ask unanimous consent. There was a 
sort of tacit understanding yesterday, pension day, that after 
he bill then pending wes finished the pension bill could be 
called up. I ask unanimous consent that the pension bill H. R. 
11364 be now tuken up and considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous con-ent for the present consideration of House bill 11364. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wil report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


bill (ii, R. 11304 tin sions and Increase of ons to 
FS sealers and ue oe or foo Civil War and certain 7 5 and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missourl asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Conunittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask that the first reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read for amendment. 

The Lill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, (te., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and Jimitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Nathan L. Xims, late of Company G, One hundred and 
forty-cixbth Regiment IIlinole Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month n leu of that he is now receiving 

The name of William B. Hazeitine, late of 8 A. Twenty- 
second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in jien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jesse Mather, late of Company F, ee e 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that be is pow receiving. 

The name of Robert N. Lafferty, late of Company B, Fiftieth Regi- 
ment Iilinois Voluntcer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the cate 

30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 


he name of George M. Estes, late of Company II. Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40. per month in Hen of that he is now receiving. : 


The name of Jesse Roark, late ef Company M. Fourteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in Neu of that he is now receiving. 

name of George W. Hal, late of Company K. Fifteenth Regiment, 
and Company F. Tenth Regiment, West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving 
The name of Jacob Schofler, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment. and 
Company C, Second Regiment, Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 
a pension at the rat» of 
be nume of Sallie Bley 
Blevins, late of Company A, 


month in ileu of that be is now receiving. 
helpless und dependent child ef George 
irteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer 
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Cavalry, and pay her a pores at the rate of $12 per month: Provided, 
That the pens on heretofore granted Luzenia Brown shall not be affected 

y this act. 

The name of Louls Irons, tate of Company M, First Regiment Mary- 
land Volunteer Cavalry, and pay lim a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of thet he is now receiving. 

The neme of Joseph A. Craig, late of sar ad F. Seventy-fifth Regl- 

t Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

, The name of William H. Prior, late of Company D. Seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer eng | Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Thomas J. Shocker, late of Company B, Twelfth ~ 
ment Ohio Voiunt-er Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $ 
per mouth in eu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of M. A. Ames, widow of Fiorlan W. Ames. late of Com- 
pany C, Elghty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 82 per month. 

The name of Jowphus Gatten, ‘ate of Company G, Ninety-first Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $ 
per month jn lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank F. Randolph. belpless and dependent child of 
William F. Randolph, late of the United States Navy, and pay him a 
pension at the ieee er month. ot K, First Regi R 

‘he pame o w Stamets, late of Compan t men 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay bim a pension ‘ae the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now grep g 

The nume of Henry C. Taylor, late o Company G. Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he la now receiving. 

The name of Joseph G. Kitchen, late of Company I. First Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Cavalry. and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph K. Kelly, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment 
Iuinals Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Barger, late of 83 B. One hundred and 
sixty-ninth Regiment Pennsyivania Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay 
mace er acs at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he Is now 
receiving. 

The name of Clay Jackson. late of 8 Fo 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, aud pay him a pensicn at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of James Miller, late of Co n . One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Paul Schools, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of George R. Watt. sate of epee gee D, One hundredth Regl- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Church, widow of Milton Church, late of Com- 
pany L. First IIlinols Volunteer Light Artillery, and pag her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per mouth. 

The name of Hendrixson, helpiess and dent child of 
William N. Iendrixson, late of Company E. One hundred and seventy- 
fifth Regiment Ohio Voiusteer Infanty, and pay ber a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William II. II. Adams, late of Company I. Two hundred 
and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is now re-eiving. 

The name of William K. Pinson, late of Company E, Thirty-ninth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that be Is now receiving. 

The name of Joel A. tugh, late of Company B, One bundred and 
ninety-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer ae. and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per ones in jieu of that he is now receiving. 

m 


~ 


Seventh Regi- 


The name of F. Goodman, late of Company K, Twenty- 
second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer rare arr pay him a pen- 
is now receiving. 


sion at the rate of $40 p month in lieu of that 
name of David F. Black, late of Company I, ‘Twenty-first 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Company B, Second Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 840 per month iu lieu of that he is now . 

The name of Margaret J. Rogers, former widow of George Musser, 
late of Company F, Eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
infantry, a pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Jacob II. (umstead. late of Compauy F, Third Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of §40 
per month in lieu of that he is now ving. 

The name of Lytle McCracken, late of © ny H, Fourteenth Regl- 
ment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and Fou Veteran Reserve Co 
and pay bim a pension at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Beasley, late of Company G, Fortieth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. ; 

The name of Charles J, Edington, late of wre we C, One hundred 
and sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry. and Company 
B, Sixth Veteran ve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
840 per month in Meu of that he is now n 

The name of Feiix Gremore, iate of Company F, Ninety-first Regiment 
IIllnols Volunteer Infantry and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in Neu of that is now receiving. ’ 

The name of Eli Miller. late of Company I, Eighty-third Regiment 
Tllinois Volunteer Infantry, aud pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The nune of James Rolls, late of Company A, One hundred and 
seventh Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a n 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving, ; 

The name of Sylvanus C Oppeit, late of Company D, Twenty-eignth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in iieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of George Stoneking, late of Company I. Twentletb Regi- 
meat Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel B. Bailey, late of Company E. Sixty-first Regi- 
ment INinols Volunteer 5 and y him a uslon at the rate 
of 830 per month in lieu of that he is pow receiving. i 

The name cf David S. Oliphant, late of Company D, Thirty-tifth 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 5 at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of George H. Naylor, helpless and dependent child of 
Alfred Naylor, late of Company Cs Twelfth Regiment Rhode Island 
roe Infantry, and pay h a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Alfred H. Wrenn, jr., late of Company E. Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a msion at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now rece vine. 

The name of William Emrich, late of Company H, T arty eighth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension a 
the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry R. Playford, late of Company G, Ninety-second 
Regiment, and Company I, Sixty-fifth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William L. Campbell, late of Company G, One hundred 
and thirty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a panion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 2 

The name of John W. Groesbeck, late of Eighty-first Regiment Tili- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Wilkinson, late of Company F, Sixteenth Regl- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Joseph Donnells, late of Company E, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now an pe 

The name of Eliza J. Fosha, divorced wife o Georg: W. Fosha, late 
of Company E, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer valry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John Fasnacht, late of Company K, First Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer peeve Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Wyatt, late of Company F, One hundred 
and first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George H, Fuller, late of Company F, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv ng 

The name of John J. Noftsinger, late of Company K, One hundred 
and eighty-cighth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and y him a 
pension af the rate of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Harrell, late of Company C, Fortieth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him ee at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James N. Beasley, late of Company B, One hundred 
and thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pennon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Hannah Lane, widow of Peter H. Lane, late unassigned, 
Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of James M. Hummer, late of Company F, One hundred 
and fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer patents and pay him a 
Ve at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of David A. Ladd, late of company F, First Re; 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 84 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

‘The name of John M. Goodwin, late of Company K, One hundred and 
sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 8 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nanc Benedict, widow of Lafayette Benedict, late ef 
Company C, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Alvin W. Every, late of Company E, Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a-pension at the rate 
of we per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name ot Stephen K. Lyon, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margie A. Raines, former widow of Wiiliam Mathews, 
late of Company A, enty-sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate o i r month. 

: The name of Edward Springer, late of Company C, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Thomas Wilson, late of 98 B, One hundred and 
seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In autry, and Company K. 
Thirty-second Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $3 r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Patterson Short, late of Company A, One hundred and 
eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
ut the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hamilton Campbell, late of Company E ey thee Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben A. Anderson, late of Company B. Third Regiment 
. Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


ent Iowa 
per month 


gin 
of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he name of John P. Belt, late of Company D, 


Adams, late of Company fi, Forty-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now pocenia 

The name of Mary C. Landress, former widow of lliam Landress, 
late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Polly Fields, widow of George Fields, late of Company 
M, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

„The name of Eli Ingraham, late of Company G, Fiftieth Regiment 
New York Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
Ip lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Quail Erity, late of Company H. Third Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Je A. Fitzgerald, late of Company G, Second ane 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adam A. Worthington, late of Company C, One hundred 
and eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Smith, late of Company K. Fifty-fifth Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer 5 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
N month In lieu of that he is now recen ; 

e name of Joseph Buckle, late of Company E, Second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now réceiving. 

The name of Carrie L. Kibbe, widow of Howard C. Kibbe, late of 
Company H, Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Lucius S. Hitchcock, late of Company K. One hundred 
and forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 18 0 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Jones, widow of Euphrates Jones, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixty-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia Infantry, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of James O. Batten, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nathan N. Spence, late of Company B, Eighty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay in a on at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. ` 

The name of Franklin Hereford, late of Company L, Sixth Regiment 
Kansas Voluntcer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac Boyce, late of Company D, Third Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry C. Edmiston, late of Company E. Twenty-first 
Regiment P Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph L. Middleton, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer avait, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 
per month in lieu of that he is now . 

The name of Marla Wilson, widow of Jo 


n 
5 ry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
The name o 


nth Regiment 
pension at the rate 
of $25 per month. 

The name of Emma Chase, widow of Augustus L. Chase, late of the 
be States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month, 

The name of Darius N. Shaw, late of Compan 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, nd Regiment Min- 
nesota Votunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph W. King, late of Company F, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment, and Company E, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Keene, late of Company B. Sixty-seyenth Regl- 
ment, and Company F, Sixty-fifth Regiment United States Colored Vol- 
unteer treed and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas R. Thompson, late of Company A, Seventy- 
eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Ridgway, widow of William Rasa „late of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of Burton M. Goines, late of Company A, First Regiment: 
Tennessee Voiunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Stolcolp, widow of Frederick 3 late ot 
Company D, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Hezekiah E. Hawver, late of Company A, One hundred 
and forty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 55 

The name of William Bannon, late of Company B. Forty-seventh Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ephraim Whitson, late of Company E, One hundred and 
fifty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Taranu and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now-receiving. 

The name of Henry F. Sager, late of megs S A, Sixth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Milton T. Bedford, late of Company B, One hundred and 
fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now panna 

The name of William H. McCurdy, late of Sixth Battery, Indiana Vol- 
unteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now Saba 

The name of Lucian B. Walker, alias Burt Crowell, late of Com- 
pany H, Forty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of William S. Webb, allas William Stoddard, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

im a pension at the rate cf $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of William W. Counts, late of Company I, Fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and a pension at the rate of 


E, Fourth Regiment 


pay 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


1918. 


The name of Mitchell Mason, late of Company F. Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Charles B. Griffin, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles McCarroll, late of Company D, One hundred 
and twenty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
Battery K Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Minthan, late of Company E, One hundredth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month In ileu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hiram H. Reed, late of Company D, Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samual V. Bocock, late of Company H, Sixty-fifth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer . and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Gorman, widow of Robert Gorman, late of 
Com y I, Ninety-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $37 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Otis Gorman, 
helpless and dependent child of said Robert Gorman, the additional pen- 
sion herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Julia A. Gorman, the name of said Otis 
Gorman shall be 1 1 on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month from 
and after the date of death of said Julia A. Gorman. 

The name of Foster D. Brown, late of Company B, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin Mann late of Company II, One hundred and 
second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Sherrard, late of Companies A and C, Sixteenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Morrison, late of the AE Corps, United 
States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Dallas Runyon, late of Company C, First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Second R ent West 
Virginia Veteran Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of John H. Allen, late of Company D, Sixtieth Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta Schmidt, former widow of Peter Eberle, late of 
Company B. Thirtx-seventh 8 Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Arvilla I. Briggs, widow of John, F. Briggs, late of 
Company K, Eighth Regiment Michigan. Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pannon at the rate of $37 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving : Provided, That in the event of the death of Eva Briggs, help- 
less and dependent child of said John F. Briggs, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Arvilla I. Briggs, the name of said Bra Bri gs 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after 
the date of death of said Arvilla I. Briggs. 

The name of Zerah T. Baker, late of Company G, Forty-second Regl- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of John Charles, late of Company H, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elijah L. Wyatt, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joshua S. Fisher, late of Company C, First Battalion 
Delaware Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 836 
per month in lieu of that he is now . 

The name of Nathan C. Messick, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Molten R. repper late of Companies F and C, First 
Regiment Delaware Volunteer -Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Frankford, widow of Edward Frankford, late 
of Company B, First Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Mathias Klingel, late of Company I, Twenty-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer nT and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 88 

. Fiftieth Regi- 


The name of Archable 8 late of Company 
po and Companies E and D, Fifty-second Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
eer 


yai and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry W. Wright, late of Company C, Ninety-first Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Martin De Glopper, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Engineers and Mechanics, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel W. Spring. late of Company B. First Restment 
Michigan Volunteer Engineers and Mechanics, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George D. McKinney, late of Company K. Ninth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Samuel M. Boone, late of Company D, First Regiment 
1 Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in licu of that he is now receiving. $ 


The name of Johnson Hatfield, late of Company E, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Phineas B. Ewan, late of Company G, Sixty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Andrew J. Green, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elijah Coffman, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 A 

he name of William W. Agee, late of Company M, Third Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Henry Burcham, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Jack, late of Third Independeut Battery, Iowa 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in iieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George A. Burgess, late of Company F, Second Regiment 

pension at the 


Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lettie Edie, widow of Arthur S. Edie, late of Company 
A, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $37 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Mary E. Edle, 
helpless and dependent child of said Arthur S. Edie, the additional pen- 
sion herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Lettie Edie, the name of said Mary E. 
Edie shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Lettie Edie. 

The name of Martin T. Shadwick, late cf Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elijah J. Farlow, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

‘The name of Geo W. Monmonſer, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pent on at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Letzkus, late of Company G, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John II. Davidson, late of Company A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and United States Navy, and pay him 
a raa at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he-is now 
receiving. 

The name of Samuel J. Henderson, late of Company H, Fifteenth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now Page 3 

e name of Sylvania Farmer, former widow of Denton Farmer, late 
of Company E, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of: William B. Carr, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Horace E. Hand, late of Company H, First Regiment 
United States Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the rate of $25 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph B. Doan, late of Company Ð, One hundred and 
fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Edward Searls, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now secarik 

e name ot James Custer, late of Company I, Sixtieth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Welcome Ashbrook, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Hy and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thaddeus Clark, late of Company B, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
ot — per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Charles J. Mead, late of gorge A F, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Hamon, late of Companies F and G, Eighth Regi- 


ment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
oro per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
he name of William L. Stephenson, late of Company H, Eleventh 


Regiment, and Company A, One hundred and Torty Se th Regiment, 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alonzo Green, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James F. McLuen, late of Company E. Thirty-ninth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 350 per month in lieu of that he is now at 

he name of Etta C. Bartholomew, widow of William S. Bartholomew, 
late of Company Twenty-second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 82 r month. 

The name of Almeron D. Martin, late of Company D, Nincty-fifth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 750 per month in lieu of that he is now 2 

The name of Harriet L. MacGregor, widow of Peter MacGregor, late 
of Company H, First Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $87 per month in lieu of that she is now 
ee E Provided, That in the event of the death of Charles H. Mac- 
Gregor, stag and dependent child of said Peter MacGregor, the addi- 
tional pension berein granted shall cease and determine: Provided fur- 
ther, That in the event of the death of Harriet L. MacGregor, the 
name of said Charles II. MacGregor shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
hed Loe i per month from and after the date of death of said Harriet 

MacGregor. 

The name of Joseph Wiley, late of Company D, One hundredth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A, E helpless and dependent child of 
John Hartley, late of Company M, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Cavalry, an 8 a pension at the rate of 812 per month. 

The name of Pes Collver, helpless and dependent child of George 
W. Collver, late of Company B. One hundred and ninety-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, 
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The name of William H. Beal, late of Company I, One hundred and 
fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name ot John H. King, late of Company F, Ninety-fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lou of that he is now pepe A 

The name of Charles Brady, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
8 pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sedonta A. Smedley, widow of Henry A. Smedley, late 
of Company L, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $37 month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Lemuel E; 
Smedley, helpless and dependent child of said Henry A, Smedley, the 
additional pension berein granted shall cease and determine: Provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Sedonia A. Smedley, the name 
of said’ Lemuel T. Smedley shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limifations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 
per month from and after the date of death of said Sedonia A. Smedley. 

The name of James A. Rives, late of Company E, Fiftieth Regiment 
Missouri. Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William: P. Underwood. late of Company B. Twenty- 
second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 22 per month in lieu of that he Is now 1 

The name of Samuel P. ‘Churber, late of Company B. Twelfth Regt 
ment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Williams, late of Company F. Fifty-third 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 3 and pay him æ pension at 
the rate of $36. per mont’: in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Smith, late of Company D, Fortx-üfth Regi- 
ment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per montir in. lew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John A Sare. tate of al iene I, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50. per month In leu of that he is now revelving. 

The name of John Brocious. late of Company H. Ninety-first - 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $25. per month in lieu of that he ls now 8 

The name of George C. Miller, late of Company B. Twentieth aira 
ment Iowa Anaa and pay him a pension at rate of $50 per mon 
in Meu ot that he fs now receiving. 

The name of William. Mitchell, alias William Terow, late of Company 
C. Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment New York Veteran Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month In teu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of John T. Axline, late of Company B. Second Battalion 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a n at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu ot that he is now receiving. 

The name of William. A. Bivens, late of Company K. Seventh Regi- 
ment Tlinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line T, strike out $36" and insert 340.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment increases the pension-of Charles H. Williams, 
late of Compuny. F. Fifty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, from $36 to $40 per month. 

This bill is a substitute for the following bills referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


3 
FE 


II. R. 578. Nathan L. Nims. H. R. 6865. George H. Naylor. 
H. R. 792. Wülnam B. Hazeltine, H. R. 7052. Alfred H. Wrenn, jr. 
II. R. 794. Jesse Mather. II. R. 7212. William Emrich. 
II. R. 803. Kobect N. Lafferty. H. R. 7213. Henry R. Playford. 
II. R. 864. George M. Estes. H. R. 7307. William L. Campbell. 
II. R. 1152. Jesse Roark. H. R. 7401. Tuhn W. Groesbeck. 
II. R. 1318. George W. H. R. 7893. John Wilkinson. 
II. R. 1475. Jacob. Schofier, II. R. 7752. Joseph Donnells. 
II. R. 1884. Sallie Blevins. II. R. 7949. Eliza J. Fosha. 
H. R. 2047. Louis Irons. H. R. 7983. John Fasnacht. 
H 2 Joseph. A. Crai H. R. 7990 m J. att. 
H. R. 2521. William H. Prior. = 8025. George H. Fuller. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 
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II. R. 2799. Mary A. es. Francis M. Herre. 
II. R. 3574. Josephus. Gatten. 8111. James N. Beasley. 
H. R. 3583. Frank F. Randolph. 8120. Hunnah Lane. 

II. R. 3591. Mathew Stamets. 8131. James M. II 

H. R. 3890. Henry C Taylor: H. KR. 8281. David A. Ladd. 

II. R. 4052. Joseph G. Kitchen. II. R. 8309. John M. Goodwin. 
II. R. 4205. 8 K. Kelly. H. R. 8379. Nancy E. Benedict. 
H. R. 4208. Ja Barger. H. R. 8449. Alvin W. Every. 

II. R. 4324 Clay Jackson. II. R. 8505. Stephen K. Lyon. 
H. R. 4358. James Miller. II. R. 8542. Margie A. es 
II. R. 4424. Paul Scheors. II. R. 8555. Edward 2 
II. R. 4649. George R. Watt. II. R. 8663. Thomas Wilson. 
II. R. 4930. ry F. Church. H: R. 8743. Patterson Short. 
H. R. 5043. Lulu Hendrixson. H. R. 8862. Hamilton Campbell. 
II. k 5129. William II. H. Adams, II. R. 8884. Ruhen A. Anderson. 
H. R. 5212. William R. Pinson. II. R. 9000. Richard C. Newsom. 
II. R.5454. Joel A. Pugh. H. R. 5070. Charles A. Young. 
II. R. 3499 22 . Goodman. H. R. 9088. John Belt. 

H. R. 5502. David F. Black. II. R. 9089. John W. Harvey. 
H. R. 5728. Mar t J. Rogers, II. R. 9115. Horace E. Adams. 
H. R. 5784. Jacob H Olmstead. H. R. 9130. Ma . Landress. 
H. R. 6088. Lytle McCracken. H. R 9196. Polly Flehls. 

II. R. 6311. James W. sley. II. R. 9208. Eli bam. 

II. Ik. 6305. Charles J. Edington, II. R. 9225. Quai: Erity. 

II. R. 6424. Felix Gremore. II. R. 9266. Jerry A. Fitzgerald. 
II. R. 6631. Eli Miller. II R. 9279 Adam A. Worthington. 
H. R. 6632. James Rolls. II. R. 9435: G W. Smith, | 
II R. 6688. Sylvanus C. Oppelt. II. K. 9443. Joseph Buckle. 

H. R. 66880. George Stonvking. II. R. 9469. Carrie L. Kibbe. 

H. R. 6734. Danie: B. Bailey. II. R. 9528. Lucius S. Hitchcock. 
H. R. 6840. David S. Ollphunt. II. R. 9549. Nancy C. Jones. 


H. R. 9588. James O. Batten. H. R. 10371. Daniel W. Spring. 
H. R. 9634, Nathan N. Spence. II. R. 10596. George D. MeKinney. 
H. R. 9659. Franklin Hereford, II. R. 10635. Samuel M. Reone: 
H. K. 9670. Isaac Boyce. H. R. 10637. Johnson Hatfield, 
II. R. 9719. Henry C. Edmiston. H. R. 10641. Phineas B. Ewan. 
II. R. 9721. Joseph L. Middleton, H. R. 10645. Andrew J. Green, 
II. R. 9746, Maria Wilson. II. R. 10647. LS vse Coffman. 
H. R. 9757. Van Stewart. H. R. 10677. William W. Agee. 
H. R. 9759. Simeon D. Chelf. H. R. 10678. Henry Burcham. 
H. R. 9789. Phedora J. Black. H. R. 10683. Samuel Jack. 
H. R. 9804. Da vid A. Gage. H. R. 10686. George A. Burgess. 
H. R. 9805. Emma Chase. H. R. 10700. Lettie Edle. 
II. R. 9821. Darius N. Shaw. H. R. 10706, Martin T. Shadwick. 
H. R. 9825. Sompa W. King. H. R. 10707. Elijah J. Farlow. 
II. R. 9921. Daniel Keene. H, R. 10729. George. W. Monmo- 
H. R. 9925 Thomas R. Thompson. neir. 
H. R. 9939. Annie Ridgway. H. R. 10738. Joseph Letzkys. 
II. R. 9947, Burton M. Goines, H. R. 10737. John II. Davidson, 
II. R. 9999. Mary A. Stolcolp. H. R. 10738. Samuel J. Henderson. 
H. R. 10015, Hezekiah E. Hawver. H. R. 10740. Sylvania Farmer. 
I. R. 10017. William Bannon, H. R. 10751. William B. Carr. 
H. R. 10032. Ephralm Whitson, H. R. 10756, Horace E. Hand. 
II. R. 10056. Henry F. Sager. H. R. 10769. Joseph B. n. 
H. R. 10089. Milton T. Bedford. H. R. 10771. Edward Searis. 
H. R. 10123. William H. MeCurdy. H. R. 10779. James Custer. 
H. R. 10128. Lucian B. Walker, H. R. 10790. Welcome Ashbrook: 
alias Burt Crowell. H. R. 10797. Thaddeus Clark. 
H. R. 10148. William 8. Webb, II. R. 10812. Charles J. Mead. 
ome William Stod- = — cae — — Hamon. 
8 R. 31. 1 
H. R. 10184. William W. counts. 8 5 
H. R. 10232. Mitehell Mason. H. R. 10837. Alonzo Green, 
H. R 10233. Charles B. Griffin, H. R. 10865. James F. MeLuen. 
H. R. 10253. Charles McCarrolt. H. R. 10866, Etta C. Bartholomew. 
H. R. 10314. Peter Minihan. H. R. 10881. Almeren D. Martin. 
H. R. 10342. Hiram H. Reed. H. R. 10906. Harriet L. Mac- 
H.R. 10348. 5 Ro a 
* Au . Gorman, H.R. 10917. Joseph Wiley. 
id R. 10384. Foster D. Brow: H. R. 10942. Willlam pig 
R. 104 Benjamin Macy. H. R. 10946.. Myrtle Collver 
H. R. 1 . John Sherrard. H. R. 10949. Mam II. Beal. 
H. R. 10452. Joseph Morrison. H. R. 10963. John H. Kine, 
II. R. 10453. Dallas Runyon. H. R. 10964. Charles Brady. 
II. R. 10460. John H. Allen. H. R. 10967. Selonia A. Smedley. 
H. R. 10464. Henrietta Schmidt. H. R. 10968. James A. Rives 
H. R. 10480. Arvilla I. Briggs. H. R. 10986. Wiliam P. Under- 
II. R. 10488. Zerah T. Baker. wood. 
ei E 2 — —.— Charles. H. R. 11034. Samuel P. Thurber. 
B E i L. att. H. R. 11044. Charles H. Williams. 
— AS. Joshua S. Fisher. H. R. 11050. Benjamin F. Smith, 
II. R. 10510. Nathan C. Messick, H. R. 11052. John A. Sar». 
H. R. 10513. Molten R. P: H. R. 11063. John Brocto is. 
H. R. 10533. Sarah C. Frankford, II. R. 11089. George C. Miller. 
H. R. 10559. Mathias Klingel. H. R. 11095. Wiliam Mitchell, alias 
= R. oan 3 ae $ William. Terow. 
. . Henr ` Wright. H. R. 11098. John T. Axline. 
H. R. 10570, Martin De Glupper. H. R. 11098. W. Bivens, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Russet, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. Suat, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10069) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Brrns of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: } 

Pascagoula, Wolf, Jordan, — 
eee Mie = n 3 N 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In all the bills heretofore passed, just after that 
provision for the Pascagoula, Wolf, Jordan, and other rivers, 
the item for the Yazoo River and its tributaries has been cur- 
ried. I notice that in this bill that is put over with the Arkan- 
sas items. I was going to suggest that thé item on page 9, 
beginning with line 7. be transferred to this point, if it Is sat- 
isfactory. That is the place where it has always been. 

Mr. SMALL. I can explain that. In the formulation of 
this bill it was arranged by engineer districts, and these two 
projects to which the gentleman refers just happen to be in 
different engineer districts. This was thought to be a better 
arrangement than the one we had heretofore followed, which. 
was largely by location and nenrness to each other. This ar- 
rangement is followed throughout the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Very well. I do not care to disturb it. 
I was just wondering why it was. 

Mr. SMALL. That is the only reason. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In referring to a bill of two or three 
years ago to see what provision was made for the Yazoo River, 
and then referring to this bill, a casual examination would in- 
dicate that the item had been omitted; but I have no objection 
to this arrangement, if the committee think it the better one. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio River to and including 
the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement and for 
maintenance, $100,000. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Fnzan] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. I wish to discuss briefly conditions on the Mis- 
sissippi River, because it occurs to me that we are facing one 
of the most important problems in reference to inland-waterway 
navigation that can possibly be considered by this country. 
Briefly, I desire from the record to show conditions as they 
exist on this river at the present time. We have spent on the 
Mississippi River, in round numbers, or have appropriated, over 
170,000,000. I have given a statement, and made some com- 
parisons in the minority report, which ought to receive consid- 
eration from those who desire to know how the Government 
money is being expended and what return is had for this enor- 
mous expenditure, 

I quote briefly from the hearings on page 85, where Col. New- 
comer makes this statement regarding the upper Mississippi: 

The 43-foot pose is said to have been completed on the upper 
Oppi and I think they have substantially that depth all the 
time. course, in a stream subject to such variations of stage such 
as the Mississippi, 3 these changes ot stages it is always changing 
on the bar, and there will be some periods possibly when there may be 
a less depth than a depth of only 33 feet. x 

Col. Keller was before our committee. He is a very able 
Army engineer, and he discussed this same question and sug- 
gested that there was an excellent depth of water at the present 
time in the river. This was at hearings on inland-waterway 
transportation, on page 19. Among other things the question 
was asked: 

Mr. Frear. Now, let us see on what point we are in agreement; We 
have spent something like $100,000,000 on the lower ssissippi from 
St. Louts down to New Orleans. That is a channel of 9 feet on the 
average, is it not? 

Col. KELLER. It is supposed to be 8 feet from St. Louis to the mouth 
of the Ohio, and 9 feet from there down. 

Mr. Frear. Of course, that is a condition which is far better than 
in any European country, and yet we have no line of boats between 
these two points. 

Col. KELLER. That is an admitted fact. 

Mr. FREAR. And the commerce has depreciated, as estimated, 90 per 
cent, which I presume is true. Now, do you believe that the fault fies 
with the railroad ems? 

Col. KELLER. Undoubtedly. 

Again, a little further down, the question was asked: 


Mr. Frear. On the upper Mississippi we have appropriated something 
like $30,000,000 ar and we have very little there. I think we 
will agree on that. 

Col. KELLER. Yes, 


In that, reference was made to the commerce, which is insigfi- 
eant, with an average haul of only 14 miles. Appropriations 
on the Mississippi above the mouth of the Ohio reach over 
$50,000,000, with practically no result commercially on the finest 
inland waterway in the country. à 

On page 20 of this report the further statement was made by 
Ool. Keller: 


Mr. Frear. Now, what do your people propose to do; what change do 
you propose to make at this time so as to el te this situation re- 
gard to railroad discrimination in rates? You say you propose to place 
some boats upon the Mississippi River? 

Col. KELLER. None for the purpose of curing the general situation. 
I have already explained that the boats are to be placed upon the upper 
Mississippi River, and they have been authorized to be built for a 
special purpose, and I think that that special use is possible in the 
face of existing railroad rates, There is no necessity for changing rall- 
road rates in order to make special traffic profitable. That is Mr. 
Goltra’s proposition. He has already satisfied himself, and the rest 
of us are agreed with him, that such business can be carried on with- 
out difficulty. 


On page 21 Col. Keller says: 


Col. KELLER. We have had many i mercer but none that are 
predicated upon as tangible a basis as Mr. Goltra’s. For example, the 
propia who aré interested in the New Orleans-St. Louis line, that has 

n under discussion for some time past in these two cities and else- 
where in the valley intervening, have been anxious to have the Gov- 
ernment build a fleet of them much the same as is proposed by Mr. 
Goltra, and have expressed a desire to lease it from the Government. 
We have not up to the present time found any 8 under which 
we construct such a fleet. The authority given by the Shipping Board 
to construct this fleet for Mr, Goltra is specially limited 2 that case 
alone. 


Here we have a statement that Mr. Goltra’s is the only ap- 
plication of many that could be considered, and that the au- 
thority given by the Shipping Board is for n fleet for Mr. Goltra, 
specially limited to his ease alone. 


Again, at the botton of page 20: 


Mr. Ennan. The Government provides the boats? 

Col. KELLER. Yes, sir; towboats and barges. We are going to bulld 
4 towboats and 24 large barges. 

Mr. Frear. And they are to be leased; or what arrangement made? 

Col. KELLER. Leased under equitable conditions to Mr. Goltra or an 
operating company. 

I will show that the Government is to build these boats, at a 
cost of $3,360,000, for Mr. Goltra’s use, as stated. That is the 
proposal. 

On page 23 Col. Keller further says, in reply to a question: 

Mr. FREAR. Do you believe, getting back to the original point, which 
is the Important one in determining our action in regard to transporta- 
tion, do you believe that this can be carried on profitably, notwithstand- 
ing the present railroad rates? 

Col. KELLER. Yes, sir; I do; but on the upper Mississippi only in 
this special traffic— 

Not for general or public use; only for this special traffic of 
Mr. Goltra’s. What justification exists for this $3,360,000 con- 
tract to be made by the Shipping Board? 

Eight years ago, Mr. Chairman, this Congress appropriated 
$500,000 and placed that money in the hands of our Army en- 
gineers for an experimental fleet upon the Mississippi River 
for the purpose of determining whether or not we can carry on 
any substantial commerce. 

I will not read the conditions, but it provides that Congress 
is to receive reports of what use can be made of the river, to be 
determined by experiments. 

Two years ago Congress again, as an amendment to a Dill, 
passed a brief statute which provided that the engineers were 
to immediately make experiments and report within two years 
what could be done on this great river in stimulating com- 
merce. 

For eight years that other statute has been on the books, 
with $500,000 in the hands of the Army engineers for experi- 
mental work. We have put $170,000,000 into the Mississippi 
River for improvement. The Government engineers have been 
given from one to two million dollars annually in recent years 
for continual river improvement on the finest river in the 
world, on which we have lost 95 per cent of a once great com- 
merce; and yet no report has come from the Army engineers 
to show that the stream can be utilized—that they are making 
any experiments. Why not? What have they been doing? 
To my mind it is an astounding situation. The report of Col. 
Townsend proposed to stop all improvements, except on the 
Mississippi and Ohio, until we could demonstrate that the 
rivers would carry commerce profitably, as rivers do in Bu- 
rope—not to spend more for new improvements but to ascer- 
tain how to use those we have. And yet, in the hearings, the 
statement of Col. Keller is that there is practically no com- 
merce on the river, and the Army engineers have not shown 
any development of commerce under the power given them to 
buy or build boats or to indulge in commercial experiments. 
Now comes an offer from Col. Goltra, of St. Louis, a private 
individual, who makes a statement that he has been given a 
lease, or is about to be given a lease, which has been referred 
to in tLe minority report—a lease of boats that are to be built 
by the Government at a cost of $3,360,000 for two dozen barges. 
That is in addition to four towboats, and I wish to read what 
he says on that same subject. 

Col. Goltra, whose military title, I assume, is political, Inst 
year made experiments on the Mississippi River. He has a 
steel plant in St. Louis, and he proposed to carry ore from 
St. Paul to St. Louis and carry coal back, which, of course, if 
it can be done, will be of some commercial benefit to Col. 
Goltra, although in this case, as I have shown from Col. 
Keller’s statement, it is for Col, Goltra’s special purpose alone, 
and it is going to Col. Goltra’s steel plant in boats for his 
special use. Referring to his past experience, which consisted 
in one trip on the river last year, on page 38 of the hearings 
on the inland waterways Col. Goltra says: 

She drew between 5 and 6 feet. After struggling with the Nokomis 
to the extent of taking everything off of her except, as the captain 
expressed it, the cook and the paint, we finally succeeded in getting 
her down to St. Louis in the latter part of October, and when we got 
to Alton the barges were there awaiting us, and we hooked up and 
came into St. Louls, having no difficulty from that time on. The 
financial result being that all the money that had been made in going 
NS the stream was lost in getting the Nokomis back to deep water, and 
about $10,000 besides, That is what it cost to get the boat down. 

On this trip Col. Goltra lad the use of Government boats 
for a nominal rental in making an experimental trip, as de- 
scribed. 

In other words, he lost $10,000 in that trip, the only experi- 
mental trip we know anything about, and one in which he experi- 
mented with Government boats furnished by Army engineers. 
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Further down on the same page—38—he says of that trip: 

We came down, I repeat, over that 675 miles with the lowest stage 
of water that shore ae = — in the o rane so far as history tells us, 
with no difficu ity, com vely speaking, with our load—t 
were loaded—but with 211 42805 of difficulty with the deep-water boat. 
In other words, it was clear that a deep-water boat was not a proper 
boat for the upper — in the low-water months of the year, and 

certainly not an aer boat when the river is lower than it was ever 
known to have been before. 


In other words, Col. Goltra said with the river at a low stage, 
the lowest ever known, he was able to bring down loaded barges 
without difficulty. The trouble came with the experimental tow- 
boats they built, which drew about 6 feet of water. Think of 
engineers building boats of that draft for river traffic. But 
Goltra says nothing is the matter with the river. 

Here is a further statement, on page 39, by Col. Goltra. He 
says: 

1 would state, gentlemen, that this was done on a commercial-sized 
basis. I call it to Sos attention again that what I was endeavoring to 
do was twofold: First, to find out whether the river was in a —— 
that made it and rendered it navigable now; and, second, the tri 
made for the purpose of determining just 3 ‘what was the kind Tot 
vessel or vessels best adapted for the Both of the objects 
sought were accomplished. To my surp — 8 the condition of 
the river from St. Louis to St. Paul was very much better than | had 
any idea. I was like a great many—in fact, like the people of St. Paul, 
who thought that I would never get through with that enormous fleet. 

Let it be understood at this point that the river is in proper 
shape, plenty of water; but after spending neurly $170.000,000 it 
is minus bouts, and the $500,000 given to the engineers to build 
boats has been without results, at least nothing has come to 
Congress. 

We have the testimony of all these gentlemen—Col. New- 
comer, Col. Keller, and Col. Goltra, all colonels—to the effect 
that on this river, upon which we have spent $170,000,000, that 
is to-day practically without any commerce, conditions are all 
that can be asked for carrying commeree. Col. Goltra now de- 
sires to make u contract, and is expecting to make a contract, 
not through the Rivers and Harbors Committee but through the 
Shipping Board. The Army engineers have refused to muke 
any experiments worth while, because we have had no report 
from them that gives us any information of what can be dene 
on the river. It is left for Col. Goltra. 

Mr. Chairman, ut this point I ask unanimous consent to put 
two or three puragraphs in the Recorp in regard to Col. Goltra’s 
testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by including 
the matter referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. On page 48 Col. Goltra says as follows: 

If I can eventually purchase this fleet for 81.700.000 that has cost 

$3,360,000, that money will cost me 6 per cent per annum ; that is, 4284 
R a I know the number of men that are gotng on that boat to operate 
it—i am speaking now of one boat—and f kn know how much * will 
cost and how much they wiil eat; that will cost me just $36 a day. 

This is to prove he thinks he can make it profitable for himself 
in his steel business. s 

Further down on the same page he says: 

My scheme contemplates creating a body politic, to be known, for 
instance, as the Mississippi Valley Transportation Co., and that trans- 
poenos company will take over a railroad, the control of which 1 

ave secured—the option on the railroad—that railroad will bring over 


the coal from the mines, 25 miles down to the river. and the cost Ín the 
ened will be the cost of raising the coal and putting it on board the 
t. 


On pages 43 and 44: 


Mr. Switzer. Just one more question: Mr. Keller stated that the 
steamers would cost about $300.000. I don't believe he stated what the 
barges woul! cost: do you know? 

Mr. GouTua. 1 think about $100,000. 

Mr. Switzer. Aplece? 

Mr. Gola. Apiece. ‘Shey will cost more than twice as much as 
they woul have cost several years ago. 

Mr. Frean. What will be the total? 

Mr. GoLTRA. 83.360.000 that is the amount set aside. 

Mr. Freak. For this particular purpose? 

Mr. Gorra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frear. Are any other contracts being proposed ? 

Mr. Gotrua. Not that I know of. I am speaking about this thing 
because, with this thing a success, you wiil see a great many boats on 
that river eventually. 


Referring to the new Liberty motor, Garabad experimental, 
SPARA fleet, to be built by the Government, by Mr. Goltra, 
page 

Mr. Frear. I understand there is no such boat in existence to-day. 

Mr. GOLTRA. There is no such boat in existence to-day. 

Col. Goltra will build them with Government money. 
page 47: 


Mr. Fuxan. And you think the riyer is in good enough condition now 
to give a good test of that? 

Mr. Gorrra. Ves. sir; 1 think we better spend $3,500,000 now and 
find out whether our $30,000,000 expenditure was worth while. Uncle 
Sam could afford to throw that over a hs ve me the boats in the end. 

boa Frear. Do you think you could t with the present railroad 
rates 


On 


Mr. Gorrna. Yes, sir; I was coming to that. 

Mr. Switzer. You think this this traffic will continue? 

pels Goxitra. Yes, sir; I have ideas about that matter that will inter- 

with me, but on reflection I think you 
ton per mile: If 1 can 888 

that has cost, $3,360,000, that 


And so on. He figures that if the Government will build in 
these times of war stress when labor is high and he can buy 
back from the Government at half price, or $1,700,000, that it 
will be a good bargain for him sure. If the Government would 
pay his railway freight charges now, it would be very con+ 
venient. Remember this is not a war proposition. It will take 
two or three years presumably to build these boats for Col, 
Goltra to be used by him exclusively in his steel business. 

Here is what he says about this fleet on page 47: 

Tf I do not k Ing. if I do not do what I say, Uncle Sam will 
tose every dollar he puts into it, excepting the boats. 

That is a prospect which at least ought to give your Uncle Sam 
a jolt. 

Down further on that same page, 47. he says: 


I think we had better spend 83.300.000 now and find out whether eur 
$30,000.000 expenditure was worth while. Uncle Sam could afford to 
throw that over and give me the boats in the end. 


I believe that was read before, but think ef the proposition 
about to be put over by the Shipping Board with Government 
money. All for Col. Goltra’s private business. 

There is no question, I presume, if we can develop any com- 
merce there, that it is wise to make an experiment. That is 
what Congress gave a half million dollars to the engineers to 
demonstrate. But this is a gift of $3,360,000 to Col. Goltra. 
Why? I have objected in my report to making this private 
contract when the Army engineers have been directed, with half 
a million dollars placed in their hands, to determine whether 
that river can be made commercially valuable. I have stated. 
at all times that we ought to improve the channel of the river. 
That is what we have done to the extent of $170,000,000, which 
is an enormous amount to waste unless we use the river. These 
expensive improvements have been going on, and are larger than 
they were many years ago, yet with a loss of 95 per cent in the 
commerce since we began improvements, oucht to call attention 
of the country to what we have been doing blindly all this time. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman did not read all of that last 
sentence. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no; I want to state this in fairness — Col. 
Goltra, that he believes he can make a success of it, but what I 
say is, he lost $10,000 on the only trip he ever made, anıl he asks 
this Government to put $3,360,000 more into boats for his private 
use, and it is conceded by Col. Kellar that no other business can 
be served excepting Mr. Goltra's especial traffic. In that he 
appears to be right. Commerce is not to be established for any 
general purpose, but only for Col. Goltra’s purpose, iron at one 
end ‘and coal at the other. Not for any general commercial use. 
We are not improving the river for that purpose. 

We are digging the channel in the river and putting this money 
in with the hope that the people of the whole country may utilize 
it, not for Col. Goltra's private purposes. I said to him in my 
office, “ Will you reduce the cost of your ore if you can get those 
boats for 83.360.000?“ and he said, “ Excepting as it affects the 
general trade”; and that was a reasonable explanation. Grain, 
stock, lumber, and other commerce is not considered. Just for 
Mr. Goltra's private company. that seems to be the only use to 
be served. What I complain of is that, with this 8500. 000 placed 
in their hands, the authorized agents of the Government, the 
Army engineers, have made no effort to develop that river, not- 
withstanding they have expended nearly $170,000,000 received 
from Congress in the improvement of the river without develop- 
ing any commerce; and now they permit this man to come here 
and take $3,360,000 of Government war funds, as he says, for 
his own private business uses, to build 28 experimental boats— 
nothing like them, he says. in existence. And he lost $10,000 
on the only trip he ever made, and comes with the proposition 
that unless he enn succeed those boats might as well be scrapped, 
because they will be of us little use to the Government as the 
$170,000,000 river which is now deserted. Is it not time to 
Inquire where the money goes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 

hes expired. 
Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I have listened attentively to 
what the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] has said in 
reference to the operation of these barges: by Mr. Goltra, of St. 
Louis. In my judgment Mr. Goltra is to be commended for his 
undertaking to demonstrate whether it is possible or not to 
navigate the river from St. Louis to St. Paul. 


1918. 
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I rememher a few years ngo that ihere was appropriated 
$500,000 for the Army engineers to determine if possible some 
craft that might be used on this river, and everyone who is 
nequainted with the Mississippi River hoped that the Army 
engineers would be able to develop such a craft by this time 
and be able to give Congress some definite information of what 
might be done. Mr. Goltra has at leust demonstrated that there 
is n channel in the Mississippi River that can be navigated. The 
Army engineers have apparently given up the fight, or at least 
they are not doing anything to demonstrate whether there can 
be navigation of the river as it now exists with some new craft. 
Mr. Goltra went up there with a fleet of barges when the river 
was at its lowest ebb, and while he did not make a financial 
success of his venture, he has developed the fact that it was pos- 
sible to go there with these boats. There has always been a 
difference of opinion in reference to the Mississippi. River be- 
tween the Army engineers and people who are commonly calied 
river men. It has occurred to me that men who have been on 
the river and who have known it most of their lives, who huve 
navigated it for many years, may be able to demonstrate some- 
thing more if they are given a chance, even though the Army 
engineers are unuble to solve the problem. We all have great 
respect for the ability of Army engineers who have charge of 
this work, yet it has not been demonstrated that they are always 
infallible and that their judgment has always been the best 
thut could be had. Others may make valuable suggestions, at 
least. So it seems to me that in a problem of this kind the views 
of these men ought to be taken into consideration and they ought 
to be given an opportunity to demonstrate whether they can 
make suggestions und demonstrute their ideas in reference to 
the nuvigution of this river. Especially at a time like this, when 
transportation is so necessary and when the Congress has met 
all of the demands that it ought to meet in the way of appro- 
priations, it occurs to me that something further ought to be 
done, 

I do not live on the river. I live on the other side of the 
State, but I have talked with some of these men who have navi- 
gated that river in the past, and they believe that there is a 
way even with the low water as it occurs in the summer time 
and the fall and with the river channel as it is now, in which 
that river can be navigated. I think it is inportant to the 
people of the Mississippi Valley if it can be shown there may 
be constructed some craft that ean be put on the river and 
arry freight. As you all know, in southern Illinois and Ken- 
tucky we have coal in large amount that is transported to the 
North. There is a large amount of ore that needs transporta- 
tion from the North to the South. especially to St. Louis. There 
ure other commodities that might be transported by water. I 
say these few words in the hope that there may be some con- 
sideration given to these men who honestly believe that a craft 
can be constructed by which the river can be successfully used 
for navigation, 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to take 
up the time of the committee, and I told the ehsirman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors I would not say anything at 
this time; but as there has been considerable criticism directed 
aguinst Col. Goltra, to the effect that a venture that he now 
expects to engage in mny be of some considerable advantage to 
him or those he represents at St. Louis, I feel that, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rivers and Hurbors. it is my duty to 
express what I believe and my feelings about the matter at 
this time. I do not think that Col. Goltra should be criti- 
-~ cized because he is in a venture that will move a commodity 
that may be of advantage to some industry thut he represents 
or is interested] in at the city of St. Louis. I would have the 
members of this committee look to the Monongahela River, 
which is is a branch of the Ohio, and whose navigation has 
been developed by the expenditure of twelve to fourteen mil- 
lion dollars, There will be a commerce this year upon that 
river of 20.000,000 tons. and it is an advantage directly to the 
men whe haye industries upon the bunks of the Monongahela 
River, who in great measure own these industries and own the 
towboats and barges that engage in the handling of this great 
trafic upon that river, and to some extent it is true upon the 
Ohio. So I see no reason to criticize Mr. Goltra because he 
may be interested in some industry at St. Louis that desires to 
receive low-grade traffic up in Minnesota like iron ore. The 
testimony discloses that there is an abundance of iron ore 
near Minneapolis and St. Paul, in Minnesota, that ean be 
transported down the Mississippi by barges at a low cost, com- 
peting with railway rates of to-day; and the testimony fur- 
ther discloses that there is coal in southern Illinois and in 
western Kentucky that can be transported from that region 
up to St. Paul und Minneapolis at a low cost by river trans- 
portation, thereby relieving the congested railway traffic of 
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the Mississippi Valley. Now, it is stated by the engineers and 
by Col. Goltra that this sort of traffic can be carried on with 
competition with the railroad rate of to-day. Why, then, 
should I, as a member of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, criticize anyone? The fact is I desire the Shipping 
Board or any other beard to demonstrate, if they can, the 
utility of the upper Mississippi and Ohio or Teunessee or any 
other stream. I have no objection if they can show some 
merit. some proof, that their scheme will succeed. I think 
that Col. Goltra hus gone into this matter in good faith. Like 
the gentleman frum Illinois [Mr. Foster], I think he is to be 
commended. Trips can be made in six, seven, or eight days 
from St. Louis by water to St. Paul or Minneapolis, and vice 
versa. s 

In other words, yon ean take iron ore down by barge in 8, 10, 
or 12 days, where it takes 6 or 8 weeks now by rail. That is one 
advantage that may be of great help in prosecuting this war. 
Like the Panáma Canal, to bring ships now constructed through 
the Panama Canal from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic may be 
of great advantage in helping to win the war, so, if we can 
utilize the Mississippi, or the Ohio River can be utilized as the 
Monongahela has been demonstrated it can be used, I see no 
reason why a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
should object to a shipping board or any other board appropriat- 
ing or being allowed any reasonable amount to demonstrate the 
utility of those rivers, and I want to say here that the testimony 
of those two gentlemen show that to-day pig iron can be brought 
from Birmingham to Sheffield. on the Tennessee River, down the 
Tennessee River, down the Ohio, up the Mississippi, and up the 
Illinois River to Peoria in much quicker time—in one-third or 
one-fourth the time—and at a much cheaper rate than transpor- 
tation by rail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. The observations of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster] interested me, because ordinarily he 
is one of the most painstaking economists of the House. I wus 
sorgewhat surprised indeed to observe that he would rise in 
defense of a proposition to turn over, in effect, Federal money 
to an individual, one of considerable influence, to organize a 
company for the purpose of experimenting upon a river, the 
success of whose navigation, the gentleman from Illinois adinits, 
has not been altogether satisfactory. Col. Goltra, who is to 
have the privilege, or who already has the privilege, through 
the Shipping Board or Emergency Fleet Corporation—— 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. BOOHER, I want to say to the gentleman that Col. 
Goltra has no contract with the Shipping Board or anyborly else. 
There has been no contract let, and nobody hus got any claim on 
this proposition, Col. Goltra’s proposition, Col. Keller said, was 
the best one they had, but they had not accepted any proposi- 
tion. Col. Goltra on Thursday, in an interview in St. Louis, 
stated that there had been no proposition made to him at that 
time, and that he had accepted no proposition. He stated exactly 
as he testified before the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was taking Into account the 
statement made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
together with the data which he has placed in the minority 
report and the testimony which he cites as having been taken 
before the committee. 

Mr. BOOHER. I think the gentleman is mistnken where he 
got his information. I do not know. I think instead of getting 
it from the hearings he got it from the private conversation he 
had with Col. Goltra. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I Will. 

Mr. FREAR. I have given the testimony here in which Col. 
Keller recommends this proposition, in which Col. Goltra states 
he expects to have this contract. 

Mr. BOOHER. Win the gentleman turn to the page where 
he stated anything of that kind before the committee? : 

Mr. FREAR. Ido not want to take the time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, but I would be glad to read it into the RECORD 
or to print it in the Recorp, as I have in the past. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman give the page? 

Mr. FREAR. Let me ask the gentleman, if the gentleman 


from Pennsylvanian will yield. does not the gentleman from Mis- 


souri understand that Col. Goltra expected to get this contract? 
Mr. BOOHER. Ido not know what he expects. 
Mr. FREAR. That is the statement in the record of what he 
proposed to do. 
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Mr. BOOHER. Yes; he put his proposition, but I do not GOLTRA ACCUSED OF Tuxixd TO Profit By WAR—WISCONSIN CONGRESS- 


know what the others proposed to do, and Col. Keller said he 
did not, but they were receiving other application .. 

Mr. FREAR. He said no other applications would be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. BOOHER. Where did Col. Keller say that? 

Mr. FREAR. I will read it into the RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Meanwhile, since Col. Goltra 
has come to our notice, I will ask the gentleman from Missouri 
just who he is? 

Mr. BOOHER. He is a steel manufacturer in the city of St. 
Louis. He is 2 member of a large company. They get their 
coal from Illinois and their iron from Minnesota. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is he engaged in politics? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. He is a Democrat. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is he a member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; and has been for years. If does not say 
so in the record, however. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He is a very strong man in 
St. Louis? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. He is a very prominent business man, 
and he would be prominent anywhere. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Ht is to such a man, I assume, 
that a contract of this kind ought to go. 

Mr. BOOHER. Let me read what Col. Keller says. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was with that in mind that 
I commented on the project. 

Mr. BOOHER. As a business man no man stands higher in 
the West thun Col. Goltra. I want to read an extract from the 
testimony of Col. Keller. Mr. FREAR asked this question: 

Mr. Frear. And they are to be leased, or what arrangement made? 

Col. KELLER. 1 under equitable conditions to Mr. Goltra or to 
an operating company. 

Mr. Frean. Are there any other propositions in view as to the build- 
ing of boats and leasing them? 

Col. Ketter. We have had many applications, but none that are 
predicated upon as tangible a basis as Mr. Goltra’s. For example, the 
poopie who are interested in the New Orleans-St. Louis line that has 

n under discussion for some time past in these two cities, and else- 
where in the yaliey intervening. have been anxious to have the Govern- 
ment build a fleet for them much the same as is proposed by Mr. Goltra, 
and have expressed a desire to lease it from the Government. We hav2 
not up to the present time found any authority under which we could 
construct such a fleet. The authority given by the Shipping Board to 
construct this fleet for Mr. Goltra is specially limited to that case alone. 

Mr. FREAR. That is an unusual course, for the Government to build a 
fleet and then lease it as an experimenta! proposition, 

Col. KELLER. As I have explained the committee hasn't any funds. 
We can not build any special plant. All we can do is to investigate 
the schemes propo: and decide whether they would be profitable as 
commercial or private enterprises— 

That is the same as is proposed in this cake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent te proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri knows that I do not always follow carefully the reports 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. FREAR] on river and 
harbor bills; but may I ask the gentleman whether this state- 
ment which the gentleman from Wisconsin has made in his 
minority report is correct? He says that. the Government of 
the United States has placed $3,860,000 in the hands of a 
waterways committee with which to build several steamers of 
an experimental design and to design new barges for trial 
tests on the upper Mississippi, and then the statement is nade 
that Col. Goltra is to be the beneficiary of that enterprise and 
is to participate in the use of $3.360,000 of Federal money for 
experimentation. Is that a true statement? 

Mr. BOOHER. I do not want to pass on the truth of the 
statements of the gentleman from Wisconsin. I feel sure the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is mistaken in his facts and quotes 
from a private conversation and not from the record. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri is an able defender of his State and has spoken bravely 
for Col. Goltra. I do not want unduly to embarrass the gen- 
tleman nor the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], who 
ordinarily is a careful administrator of public funds, and who 
would not ordinarily support a Government contract that he 
was not thoroughly satisfied with. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not saying anything about a Govern- 
ment contract of tLat kind. 

Mr. BOOHER. Here is what is said in the St. Leuis Repub- 
lic of April 6, and I want you to note that it says the feasibility 
of the barge line wis to be investigated. I read: 


MAN ASSERTS Sr. Louisan Is IN DEAL WITH UNITED STATES SHIP- 

PING BOARD—RIVER Boats ARE INVOLVED— REPRESENTATIVE DECLARES 

MANUFACTURER EXPECTS EVENTUALLY TO Buy VESSELS AT HALF COST. 

[By leased wire from the Washington Bureau of the Republic.] 
Wasnixdrox, D. C., April 5. 

Representative JAMES FREAR, of Wisconsin, opened his annual fight 
against the rivers and harbors bill to-day with the cry of “ pork.” 

This time, however, he said. the pork was not being grabbed by Mem- 
bers of Congress for their districts but was being passed to Edward F. 
Goltra, of St. Louis, who, Mr. Frear charged, was in a deal with the 
Shipping Board to purchase from the Government, after the war, at 
one-half cost of construction, boats built for Mississippi River traffic. 

Asked if there was anything in the bill contemplating such a deal, Mr. 
Frear replied: 

No; it is a deal contemplated by Mr. Goltra and the Shipping Board. 
But I refer to it now because of an appropriation we made at one time 
to test the navigability of the Mississippi River. 


VALUES OF DOATS INCREASE, 


“Mr. Goltra was very frank. He said the Government would have 
to pay twice as much now during this war time to manufacture the 
aon that after the war he expected to purchase them at one-half the 
cost.” 

“I have always understood that boats which had been used for two 
years cr so were of more value than when placed in the water the first 
time,” suggested a Republican Member. 

“That is the statement of men who understand this boat business,” 
said Frear. “And to think of it at this time when the allies are cryin 
for boats and every shipbuilder in the country is expected to bull 


ts. 

“Mr Goltra should not have one boat built for him for his private 
use during this war time.” 

Frear said the boats would be used for Goltra's private corporation 
and that no reduction in the price of steel would be made to the 
Government by the Goltra firm. 


PRAISES $11,000 FAILURE. 


“Will Congress sit silently by when the keys of the Treasury are 
being turned over to a private corporation such as this?" he demanded, 

Outside his attacks upon Goltra, Frear seemed to have found little 
in the rivers and harbors bill upon which to criticize, except a charge 
that river transportation upon the Mississippi had proven a failure and 
that it was not a feasible proposition. He charged that Secretary Red- 
field and Br g. Gen. Bixby supported the Goltra experiment and praised 
the failure.” although it cost $11,000. 

He became eloquent about the recent election in Wisconsin and 
accused the Democrats of playing partisan politics. Political leaders 
saw in this attack a fear by FREAR that if the Democratic party in the 
next election makes as a showing in his district {ive tenth 
Wisconsin) as it did in the recent election he will stand a slim chance 
of being returned to Congress. 

The bill, which was pared to the bone on everything except river 
and harbor work, which is necessary only as war measures, probably 
will pass the House to-morrow. 

Gotrra Says He TRIED To RELIEVE FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 

Edward F. Goltra, president of the Mississippi Valley Iron Co., 
of St. Louis, who, at the instigation of the Government, investigated 
the feasibility of the barge line between St. Louis and St. Paul, referred 
to by Representative Frear and for which the Shipping Board recently 
appropriated $3,500,000, said last night at his home: 

“From what you say Mr. FREAR stated, it seems hardly worthy of 
reply. It is an ingenious piece of verbal jugglery, the fallacy of it being 
readily exposed by a single statement of the facts. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then Col. Goltra does not 
agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BOOHER. No. I read further: 

The congestion on the rail carriers on account of the tremendous 
activity due to the war makes it necessary that we put into use, to 
supplement these carriers, every means at our command. The shortage 
of coal in the Northwest became unusually great. It was plain that 
the only other means at hand was the river. uch steamers and barges 
as the Government had, which were only about 45 per cent efficient, 
were pressed iato service, and I made a pioneer trip with them loaded 
with coal. from the southern Illinois coal. fields to St. Paul, to de- 
termine the practicability as a freight carrier of the river. 

The trip was a physical success, and would have been an economical 
one had the city of St. Paul been prepared to promptly unload the 
barges. They held us there six weeks waiting to unload. This, of 
course, occasioned the unusual expense. The steamer used was a 
lower river, deep-draft boat, and the trip downstream, bringing iron 
ore back, thereby was unduly delayed. 

The object sought was fully attained, to determine the kind of craft 
that should be built for the purpose. 

He paid $10,000 out of his own pocket to determine it. I read 
further: 

Mr. Frear’s statement that the boat will cost twice as much now 
to build as in normal times is correct. But, in my opinion, that is 
not sufficient reason or excuse for our not doing everything we can 
to move these important commodities—Ilinois coal to the North and 
ore from Minnesota to the central section. As to the deal“ between 
the Shipping Board and myself, which he alleges, please quote me as 
stating there is none. 


Mr. FREAR. None what? 

Mr. BOOHER. No agreement. I do not think that anybody 
who knows Col. Goltra would doubt that statement. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would it not be sufficient to call upon a 
member of the Shipping Board to refute that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was reading from the report 
of Mr. rear concerning the testimony that was presented. 

Mr. FREAR. So far there is nothing that has developed to 
disprove the statement that I made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. = 
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Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, may I have a little more time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOOHER. I read again: 

No contract has been made nor has any 1 been submitted to 
me a company in which I am interested by the Shipping Board or 
a othe ‘ul. 

Phe extraordinary building cost will have to be absorbed in some man- 
ner. just how 1 do not know. The Government is just completing a 
large river steamer of iight draft, and when she is ready it has been 
determined to take a cargo of 7,500 tons of Illinois coal to St. Paul. I 
have invited Mr. Freax to accompany me on this trip to show him the 
feasibility and practicability of the Government’s intentions, I am 
sorry he declines the Invitation, notwithstanding his plea of pressing 
business in the Congress. 

There is, of course, nothing in the Implled argument that the fabrica- 
tion of these barges will interfere with the Government's shipbuilding 
program, as they will be bulit in small boat yards located on the river, 
the use of which is not contemplated in the Shipping Board program. 

Saps vessels could not be built in these small yards, y 

St uis is using about 500,000 tons of pig iron per annum. This is 
equal to 1,000,000 tons of ore. It takes iron ore to make pig iron. I 
know of no one thing that will so greatly relieve rall carriers as bringing 
this commodity in by boat instead of by rail. 

As regards the price the Government will pay for iron, the same will 
be fixed hy the board, which is fixing all prices. 

Mr. Freak apparently has not investigated the subject sufficiently to 
know that the 2,200 tons of steel built into barges will carry a tonnage 
of iron ore and coal that would require 17,000 tons of steel built into 
cars to transport. The Government is trying to conserve its steel. 

Right in that connection let me state that Mr. FREAR is again 
mistuken In the statement he made—not that he did not have 
some foundation for it. He said he had a conversation or con- 
sultation with Col. Goltra in his office, but at no time has he 
stated what was said there. Mr. Frear also said that Col. 
Goltra was to pay 2 per cent for the use of the boats, and when 
he got through with them, if the experiment was a failure, the 
Government would lose all it had in boats. What he did say was 
that he was to pay 4 per cent on a lease of 20 years, and at any 
time within that period he was to have the option of buying these 
bouts ut the appraised value. That was called out by a question 
of my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] himself. 

Mr. FREAR. He was to buy them at $1,700,000, whatever 
their value. 

Mr. BOOHER. No. He said they were to be appraised, and 
he was to buy them at the appraisement, whatever it was. The 
gentleman says that Col. Keller said that if Col. Goltra did not 
take the boats the Government would lose everything. He said 
that the boats could be used for transportation purposes either 
inland or along the coast. It is an effort to get transportation 
on the river somewhere. It was not to be a dead loss. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was attracted to this con- 
troversy by the statement prepared by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Frear], and my interest, of course, was aroused by 
the address of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], who, 
as I say, ordinarily may be depended upon as one of the watch- 
dogs of the Treasury, to see that money does not go out for 
experimental projects or in dowbtful contracts. I was rather 
glad, while I was not always able to agree with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear], that he was able to bring these 
facts forward if only for the purpose of debate. The gentleman 
from Illinois, however, indicated that the Government had 
already spent upward of $500,000 in an effort to build barges 
that would be suitable for navigation on the Mississippi. I am 
inclined to think that much more money than that $500,000 has 
been expended for that purpose. 

Mr. BOOHER. I wish every Member of the House had read 
Col. Goltra’s testimony. He says in that testimony that it is 
better for the Government to spend $3,600,000 to find out whether 
that river can be made navigable; and if it can not, he says it is 
their duty to stop spending money on it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is the statement of Col. 
Goltra? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And not of the Army engineer. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. He says it is a business proposition that 
he is offering to the Government, and that if it can not be made 
navigable, after spending this $3,600,000 to find out, then it is 
the duty of Congress to stop spending money on it, and I think 


so too, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I take it from the remarks of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] that he is inclined to 
think that there are times when the United States Army engi- 
neers ought not to be followed literally, and that there are times 
when it is better to take the advice of gentlemen outside, like 
Col. Goltra, who has had long experience on the Mississippi 
River, and therefore may be better informed than the United 
States Army engineer. That is the way I took the remarks of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], and it was extremely 
interesting to me to find him taking that stand; that is, that the 


Army engineers having failed, after the expenditure of $500.000 
and other sums that have been spent in experiments upon the 
Mississippi River, it might be well in his judgment to take the 
advice of Col. Goltra, who is of good standing in St. Louis, a big 
business man there, and who also attained considerable promi- 
nence as a national committeeman in the party to which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Booger] belong. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. “The gentleman from Illinois” did not make 
that statement. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is mistaken. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, The gentleman from Illinois 
said that it was possible that the engineers might not be as well 
informed on the question of navigation as some of these prac- 
tical gentlemen, like the gentleman who happe.s in this case to 
be the Democratic national committeeman for the State of 
Missouri. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Illinois never said any- 
thing of the kind, as the gentieman will see if he will look at 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; the gentleman did not 
mention Col. Goltra as the Democratic national committeeman, 
That is true. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; nor did he mention Col. Goltra in that 
connection. He did say this, and I think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Most of my time was taken 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BooHer], I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have tive minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman pro- 
ceeding for five minutes? : 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I yield to the gentleman from 
IIlinois. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Illinois said this: That 
the Army engineers had had a long time to demonstrate whether 
they could secure suitable craft—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Since 1879, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no; I am talking about the $500,000-—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Mississippi River Com- 
mission has been working since 1879. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am talking about the $500,000 that was ap- 
propriated some years ago. 

Mr. FREAR. About 10 years ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know whether it has 
been spent or not. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Illinois said this: That 
the Army engineers are not infallible—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I remember that. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania may have 
the idea that they are infallible. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
idea. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from [Illinois did not say any- 
thing about Col. Goltra’s contract or wanting a contract. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman very studiously 
avoided saying anything about Col. Goltra. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOSTER. But he said that rivermen who had navigated 
that river for many years In the past 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Men just like Col. Goltra. 

Mr. FOSTER. Might be able to give some idea and be able 
to devise some sort of craft that could navigate that river. That 
is what the gentleman from Illinois said. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is really no difference 
between the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am surprised that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania questions an item in the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not question it. 

Mr. FOSTER. We spend millions of dollars in other places 
to which the gentleman does not object, and probably those 
expenditures are all right; but when an attempt is made to solve 
a problem out on the Mississippi River the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania seems to take exception to what men say about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say to my friend 
from Illinois that I did not intend to question this item as it is 
written in this bill. The controversy is over the Shipping Board 
venture. What I rose to say was that I was not only interested 
but somewhat surprised to find my distinguished friend from 
Illinois, one of the most careful custodians of the Treasury in 
this body, I repea 

Mr. FOSTER, 


No; I do not have any such 


t— 


I thenk the gentleman, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Proposing that we should 
spend, through the Shipping Board or through some other 
method not provided in a river and harbor bill, what the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Freak] indicates will be upward of 
$3,000,000-—— 

Mr. FREAR. Four million dollars. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. By a gentleman who happens 
to be the Democratic national committeeman from Missouri, on 
experimental boats on a river which the gentleman from Illinois 
admitted the Army engineers were incapable of managing so 
that navigation is wholly successful upon it. 

Mr. FOSTER. The fact that a gentleman was the Demo- 
cratic national committeeman from Missouri or from any State 
would indicate that he was an honest man and that the money 
would be properly spent. That fact is a recommendation for 
him. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Boon], who had the floor a moment ago, certified to the 
high character of Col. Goltra in a manner that, I think, does 
both himself and the colonel proud, and both he and the gentle- 
man from Illinois are entitled to great credit for the able de- 
fense they have made of Col. Goltra and the situation. 

Mr. FOSTER. He needs no defense. , 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But what I wished to impress 
on the Members, who have been patient with us during this dis- 
cussion, is this: At some future time when a question of ex- 
perimentation on some other stream than the Mississippi River 
arises, I would like to recall, merely by way of proving up the 
consistency of the gentleman from Illinois when he rises to 
oppose such a suggestion, that in this instance of the Mississippi 
River, coursing by the great State which he in part represents, 
when the opportunity arises to utilize the services of a distin- 
guished committeeman of the National Democratic Party, he 
is willing that the Government shall experiment with its money 
in testing out whether such a scheme is wise and calculated to 
improve navigation. 

I merely want to have the gentleman from Illinois remember 
on some future occasion the stand he has taken to-day in favor 
of improving navigation on the various inland waterways of 
the country. I want him to remember, when the question 
Arises, that there are other streams besides the Mississippi 
that he so ably champions. I want him out of the depths of 
his patriotism to remember, if it is necessary to build barges 
on the Delaware or the Hudson or to connect the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Bays, to bear in mind that on this great day in 
the House, when Col. Goltra was in issue, he took this noble 
stand for inland waterways. 

Mr. FOSTER. The “gentleman from Illinois” well re- 
members in every river and harbor bill coming before Con- 
gress in the several years since he has been here the many 
pleadings in eloquent speeches the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia has made, trying to secure all the appropriations that were 
possible, that he has been able to secure larger appropriations 
for streams up around his city of Philadelphia than anyone 


lse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER. -Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to put in the 
Recorp the whole article of which I read a part. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Mississippi River Commission shall forthwith make an examina- 
tion of the caving bank on the right bank of the Ohio River below 
the mouth of the Cache River and shall make such plans and take 
such steps, to approved e ef of Engineers, as may be neces- 

h ps, to be ap by the Chief of Engi yb 
oy from time to time to protect the levee line endangered by this 
caving bank, such Improvements to be paid for out of any funds herc- 
8 hereafter appropriated for the work of the Mississippi River 

ommisslon. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the item. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, by direction of the committee I 
move to strike out the paragraph. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. But I have made a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. SMALL. Does not my motion to strike out have priority? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; nothing is in order after the point 
of order is taken but to dispose of the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. In view of the motion of the gentleman 


from arth Carolina, does the gentleman from Mississippi insist 
on hii point of order? 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina should not 


If I withdraw the point of order and 


prevail, my rights would be forfeited. If I may reserve the 
point of order and ask unanimous consent that the item be 
stricken from the bill, or if the gentleman asks that it be 
stricken from the bill, I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. SMALL. If the motion is not carried, if it is necessary, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may then make 
his point of order. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks, in view of the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Mississippi that the motion 
to strike out is not in order until the point of order has been 
disposed of. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I can not withdraw the point of order, 
because I would lose my rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi reserves 
the point of order against the paragraph, and the gentleman 
from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that the para- 
graph may be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. SMALL. That was not quite my request. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not recognition first go 
to the chairman of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is quite true and the Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Who moved to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Mississippi in 
the meantime made the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the Chair hold that the 
point of order takes precedence of a motion to strike out, the 
motion to strike out having first been made? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the point of 
order must be disposed of before any action can be taken on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not think it is necessary now, Mr. Chair- 
man, to argue the point. I disagree with the Chair, but I do 
not understand it to be necessary because the gentleman from 
Mississippi says that he has the right to make tLe point of order 
in the event that the motion to strike out is not carried, he is 
satisfied. d 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ask unanimous consent that the para- 
graph be stricken from the bill, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be taken off my 
feet for a motion to be made by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I did not make a motion. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina will understand that I am simply try- 
ing to preserve my rights. If the motion of the gentleman to 
strike the paragraph from the bill should not prevail it would 
be too late then to make a point of order. I am willing to re- 
serve the point of order if the gentleman wants the item stricken 
from the bill, and it seems to me he ought to be willing to have 
it go out by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMALL. I want it to proceed from the committee because 
I am doing it by instruction of the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this paragraph be stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that this paragraph, page 9, beginning at 
line 17, be stricken from the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. Reserving the right to object, there are other 
items in this bill which seem to me to be taking from the proper 
committee the power of appropriation. It seems to me that 
when the matter is presented to the Chair there should be a 
ruling on the proposition. The gentleman from Mississippi has 
reserved the point of order on this item and an item that clearly 
presents that proposition because it has no place in this bill. It 
seems to me that we might as well meet that proposition and 
meet it fairly, and therefore I object. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this is the situ- 
ation at present. The gentleman from Mississippi reserves the 
point of order to the paragraph. The gentleman from North 
Carolina moves to strike the paragraph from the bill. If a vote 
is taken on that motion, and is lost, then the reservation of the 
point of order remains for the protection of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not think the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will insist that anything is in order when a point of order 
is reserved, except procedure by unanimous consent, 


1918. 


Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, yes, if you reserve it, it is 
lodged there, it is a sort of caveat. ` 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I dare say the Chair will not agree with 
that opinion. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not see any real difference 
between the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smarr] and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. If you lodge 
the point of order and the motion is made to strike out, and the 
paragraph goes out, the purposes sought to be subserved by both 
these gentlemen will be secured. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi said that he would yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina to ask unanimous consent to strike the language from 
the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Absolutely. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That being so, the same result 
would be obtained by moving directly to strike it out, and the 
gentleman from Mississippi would not lose any position of right. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the Chair were announcing that opin- 
ion as the parliamentary status, the gentleman from Mississippi 
would be much happier than to hear it come from any Member 
on the floor. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not announcing any rul- 
ing, as a matter of course, but my suggestion, I submit, is sound. 
If the gentleman from Mississippi reserves, or lodges the point 
of order and the gentleman from North Carolina then moves to 
strike out the section, and that motion prevails, the section goes 
out and along with it the reservation of the point of order, but 
if the gentleman from North Carolina loses on the motion to 
strike out, then the reservation of the point of order remains, 
and preserves all the rights of the gentleman from Mississippi. 
That is a very plain conclusion of common sense, and promotive 
of the orderly and efficient conduct of the business of this body. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I have no question that it is in the in- 
terest of common sense, but it is not the rule of the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, at the conclusion of the reading 
of the paragraph I addressed the Chair and secured recognition 
and immediately said that by direction of the committee I 
moved to strike out the pragraph. Is it true, as a matter of 
procedure, that a gentleman may break in at that point and 
make a point of order against the paragraph which is moved 
to be stricken out? Can he take me off the floor to do that? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Otherwise I could not make the point of 
order. 

Mr. SMALL. But all points of order on this bill were re- 
served. When I moved originally to go into the Committee of 
the Whole upon the bill, some gentleman on that side, possibly 
the gentleman from Towa [Mr. Kennepy], reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

Mr. CRISP rose. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to interfere with 
the gentleman at all, and when he gets through I desire to give 
the Chair my view of the proposition. 

Mr. SMALL. Very well, I shall soon conclude. The point 
in my mind is that having been recognized to strike out the 
paragraph, by direction of the committee, the first thing in order 
was to put that motion. Then if perchance the motion had 
failed, all points of order being reserved, the point of order could 
then be made and passed upon. That seems to me to be regular 
and proper, and I submit that having been recognized, and being 
upon my feet and addressing the Chair, and making the motion 
to strike out, the gentleman from Mississippi was not in order 
at that time to make a point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I have no interest whatever in 
the controversy between the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Humpureys] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SXMALLI. And as far as the House is concerned, it seems to me 
that it is a question of tweedledum and tweedledee, for both 
want the provision eliminated from the bill; but I do have 
some interest in the rules of the House and the regularity of 
the proceedings of the House, and that is the only reason I am 
trespassing my views upon the Chair. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding among many of 
the Members as to when and how a Member may be taken off 
the floor. Where a gentleman has the floor I can only recall 
tivo ways whereby he may be taken off the floor. One is by 
lodging a point of no quorum, because no business whatever 
can be transacted when no quorum is present, and the other is 
by lodging a point of order against the bill or some portion of 
the bill. Under the rules and under the precedents of the House 
à point of order to be effective must be made before there has 
been any debate whatever on the proposition or amendment. If 


any debate bas been had, the question of estoppel applies, and 
LVI——822 
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it is too late to then make a point of order. When a point of 
order is reserved the only way it has ever been operative in the 
House is for the purpose of discussion, the object of the reser- 
vation being to hear the merits of the proposition discussed 
with a view to seeing if the point of order would be with- 
drawn. You can not offer an amendment to any provision in a 
bill to which a point of order is reserved, and why? Obviously, 
because if the point of order is sustained the whole proposition 
goes out and there is nothing left for the amendment to relate 
to. In the present instance the motion is to strike out the 
entire section, and, answering the argument of my friend from 
Virginia, Mr. Saunprers, if that motion to strike out is lost, 
he says the point of order could then be passed on. I do not 
think so. Suppose the motion, instead of striking out the whole 
paragraph, was to simply strike out some part of it or to add 
some new matter to it, and the motion prevailed. The entire 
text might be thus changed so as to relieve it from the point 
of order, whereas the original text, to which the point of order 
was lodged, may have been clearly subject to the point of order. 
It seems to me clear, under the rules of the House, if the point 
of order is insisted upon, the Chair must pass on the point of 
order before he can recognize or submit to the House any 
motion to amend or strike out. If an amendment is allowed, 
the point of order is waived. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It strikes me as a peculiar 
situation, and I made a parliamentary inquiry of the Chair for 
that reason. Suppose the gentleman from North Carolina, hav- 
ing been recognized, should carry the motion to strike out; there 
could be no point of order—there would be nothing against 
which to make the point of order. 

Mr. CRISP. Then you would have the point of order re- 
served and held up in the air, and the House would never act 
upon it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment vote would be taken upon 
that, and the point of order would be waived and the reserva- 
tion gone. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the whole con- 
tention advanced in this connection, it seems to me, as stated by 
the gentleman from Georgia, to be the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. If the motion to strike out should 
fail then as I have argued the common sense of this matter is 
that the section must be taken up for consideration, subject to 
the reservation of the gentleman from Mississippi. The point 
of order has been reserved, and action upon the same is not in- 
sisted upon. I agree that if the gentleman should insist upon 
a ruling on the point of order, a different situation would be 
presented. I understood the gentleman in charge of the bill to 
say that he moved to strike out the whole section. Now if those 
two gentlemen are agreed and if the action taken on the motion 
to strike out is favorable, then that will end this whole matter. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Suppose the motion to strike out pre- 
vails and the bill is reported in that form, and then a vote in 
the House is demanded, and the motion to strike out defeated, 
and the provision is restored to the bill. What becemes of the 
vote? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It will come up I presume in 
the House for a ruling on the part of the Speaker. Of course 
logically this would be the case, if the reservation is noted. In 
that event the reservation will go along with the motion to 
strike out. Should action on the amendment be demanded in 
the House, it would seem therefore that a ruling might be asked 
of the Speaker on the point of order. And why not? In many 
of these cases, it would be very desirable to have an affirmative 
and authoritative ruling by the Speaker, on questions arising 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the suppositious case propounded by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], would the 
gentleman from Virginia claim that if a motion to strike out 
prevailed that the chairman in reporting the action of the com- 
mittee to the House would report that that paragraph was 
stricken out with the reservation of the point of order? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What else could he report, if 
the reservation is noted? The two would naturally go to- 
gether. If the reservation of the point of order is made and a 
notation of same made at the desk, why of course when the sub- 
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ject matter comes up in the House, the reservation would ac- 
company the subject matter, and again, I ask, why would not 
this be desirable, and good parliamentary practice? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I take it the Chairman would report 
not only the reservation of the point of order but the persons 
who participated in the debate, in the discussion, and the per- 
sons who—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: What is the reservation of the 
point of order? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. A matter of courtesy on the part of the 
man who makes it to give gentlemen an opportunity to make 
remarks not pertinent to the point raised and to make them 
out of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No it is something more. It is 
to preserve the right of a Member to make a point of order after 
other action has been taken. Under the rules, a point of order 
can not be made after debate has begun. But if a reservation 
is made, the debate may proceed indefinitely on the merits. 
After this debate is concluded, action may be asked on the point 
of order which pending the debate has remained dormant, or 
quiescent. And so by analogy, if a point of order is reserved, 
and the motion is made to strike out. then in the event of the 
failure of that motion, the Member who has made the reserva- 
tion, and whose rights have been preserved by that reserva- 
tion, can ask for a ruling on his point of order. Just as the 
reseryation operates to preserve a Member's rights, pending a 
discussion on the merits, by analogy, it will preserve his rights 
in the case suggested. It is merely dormant while the House is 
voting on the motion to strike out. It is not in anywise de- 
stroyed, or affected by that motion, should the motion fail. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No, I will not press this matter 
further. I do not consider that it is important enough to justify 
the consumption of the time that otherwise might be used in 
the disposition of the pending bill. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent, to which I ask the attention of the gentle- 
man from Towa, and in a different form from that in which I 
put it before, I ask unanimous consent that I may submit a 


motion to strike out this paragraph, that the gentlemay from 


Mississippi may reserve a point of order against the paragraph, 
and that the motion to strike out shall be put to the committee. 
and if it does not carry that then the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi may present his point of order. Now, I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, if he is thinking that it makes a precedent 
that affects anything else in this bill, that his fear is groundless 
in thut respect. There is nothing in the bill that is like it or 
similar to it, and it does not affect any other proposition in the 
bili, and F hope no objection will be made. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman why 
this unusual, unprecedented, and unheard of request to dispose 
of it in this way rather than to meet the question on the point 
of order? What is the object to be attained? 

Mr. SMALL. The answer to that is obvious. If the commit- 
tee had decided since reporting this bill that they will submit 
a motion when it came up in the bill to strike it out, then it is 
quite obvious they prefer to have the motion put rather than the 
point of order. I hope the gentleman will not object. = 

Mr. GOOD. That is the only reason; that Is the real reason? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, it takes time, the gentleman can under- 
stand 

Mr. GOOD. Is that the only reason? Now, will not the gen- 
teman from North Carolina tell us the real reason, all the 
reasons that actuate him to have the committee take this un- 
usual action? a 

Mr. SMALL I have given the substantial reasons. If there 
are other reasons they are personal, not personal to me. however. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the Chair puts the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina he trusts the committee will 
permit him to make this statement: This presents a rather 
peculiar question, in that both the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina and the gentleman from Mississippi have the same purpose 
in view; that is, the elimination of this particular provision in 
the bill. It is true the Chair did recognize the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the chairman of the committee, who made the 
motion to strike out. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] could not 
be taken off his feet by any Member except in the two ways indi- 
cated; thut is, either by the point of no quorum or by some 
Member who interposes a point of order. If the Chair had re- 
fused to recognize the gentleman froin Mississippi [Mr. Hun- 
PHREYS] for the purpose either of making or reserving a point 
of order, which was his undoubted right as the Chair under- 
stands the rules and precedents of the House, then he would 


have lost that right if the motion to strike out had been put to 
the committee and had failed. It was for that reason that the 
Chair, acting in accord with the rules and the parliamentary 
precedents, recognized the gentleman from Mississippi to make 
the point of order; not to take the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina off his feet, but simply to preserve the right of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to make a point of order, or reserve it, 
which would give Members the right of debate on the proposi- 
tion, but not the right to offer any amendment in the way of a 
motion to strike out, or add to, or take from, the provision. 

Now, the gentleman from North Carolina asks unanimous 
consent that he may be permitted to make a motion to strike 
from the bill the paragraph on page 9, beginning on line 17 und 
running down to and including line 25, and that the point of order 
which has been raised by the gentleman from Mississippi may 
be reserved, and that the gentleman from Mississippi will not 
lose any of his rights in making a point of order against the 
paragraph if the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina 
does not prevail. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa objects. Does 
the gentleman from Mississippi make the point of order? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; I make the point of order.. 

The point of order is, Mr. Chairman, that this is a matter 
that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has no jurisdiction 
of as an original proposition, and it has no right to report it 
in an appropriation bill and give it the privilege that goes there- 
with. 

The Chair understands that all jurisdiction which was for- 
merly vested in the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, if it 
ever had anv, over matters relating to flood control was taken 
from it and given to another committee that was created for 
that purpose. I think the Chair will have no trouble in finding 
the precedents there. They occur to me as being ample and 
full. I did not know, in fact, that the point of order had ever 
been contested. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors may conflict with that of the 
Committee on Flood Control, of which the gentleman is chair- 
man, but the matters to be referred to the Committee on Flood 
Control are matters relating to flood control other than appro- 
priations therefor? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have read this paragraph 
carefully. and I do not observe in it anything that relates to 
floods. It is a matter of shoring up the banks of a river. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. For what purpose? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Shoring up the bank of a 
river. That is all. There is not a word about flood or flood 
control. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. To protect the levee line endangered by 
this caving bank. The chairman of the committee will very 
frankly state to the gentleman, if he wishes to have this infor- 
mation, that this has no relation to navigation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Flood control, as I understand 
it, and as we understood it when that committee was created, 
meant the abnormal flow of the water, not the normal flow 
affecting navigation. So far as this paragraph reads, it may 
be regarded as a matter to protect navigation, a matter of im- 
provement of the channel, which would certainly come under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

What is there in the paragraph to indicate that there is a flood 
there? It is u normal condition, not an abnormal one. It is a 
matter of the natural flow of the water, which may cause ero- 
sion on one bank or the other. But there is nothing to in- 
dicate that it is a matter of flood or flood control. The Mis- 
sissippi River is an uncertain quantity. It is a river in which the 
flow changes. It cuts in on this bank and it cuts in on that bank, 
That is the normal condition. Then there are certain seasons 
when the river rises and there are freshets which result in floods, 
and great danger ensues to surrounding property. Then it be- 
comes a matter of flood control. There is nothing on the face 
of this paragraph to indicate that it is a matter of flood control 
but everything to indiente that it is a matter purely of the 
normal regulation of the flow of a river. I beg the pardon of the 
gentleman from Mississippi for making that statement in his 
time. h 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It will not be stated by anybody on this 
floor that the purpose for which the appropriation is asked is 
in the interest of navigation. 

Mr. SWITZER. I wish to say to the gentleman that I take 
the position that it is in the interest of navigation, 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. I withdraw my statement. I did not 
think anybody would state that. The river there is nowhere 
less than 22 feet deep, and runs from 22 feet to 56 feet deep, 
and the engineers who have examined it say: 

It is clearly shown within that the protection of the banks and 
levees between Mound City and Cairo is not necessary in the interest 
of 5 that water-borne commerce would in no way be af- 
fected thereby, and that the only benefits to be expected from such an 
amendment would inure to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. and riparian owners. 

It is further true that in the hearings before the committee 
not a word was said about navigation. The whole issue was 
flood control—the protection of that country from the floods 
of the river. 

The chairman of the committee told me that the question of 
navigation was not involved—and I know he will make the 
same statement here—and it did not occur to me that any 
gentleman would come here and say that when the river is at 
no place less than 22 feet deep, and from that to 56 feet, along 
this whole reach of the river, and that the engineers in the only 
reports that have been made upon it have said that it had no 
relation to navigation, and when the people who came and 
asked for the improvement asked for it for the purpose of pro- 
tecting this levee, to protect the territory immediately behind 
it from overflow, and nobody had ever mentioned the subject 
of navigation, I assumed that nobody would claim it was in 
the interest of navigation, and I am quite sure the chairman of 
the committee will state frankly to the House that the purpose 
of it is to prevent the overflow of that drainage district. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. Preliminary to it I want to state this: I am 
interested in the provision that is under discussion. After it 
had received practically the unanimous approval of the com- 
mittee, I heard that this question of jurisdiction might arise 
here, and in order to avoid taking up the time of the committee 
with the discussion of the question of jurisdiction I gave con- 
sent to the committee that the provision be withdrawn from the 
bill entirely, and the chairman of the committee, in keeping 
with that understanding, endeavored to get the provision out of 
the bill in order to avoid raising the question of jurisdiction. 
But it seems that there are certain parties who want to discuss 
the question of jurisdiction, whether the provision is in the bill 
or not. So it seems that the question of jurisdiction is forced 
on the committee, notwithstanding the fact that the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee were willing to dispose of the provision 
otherwise; and I, as the member more interested in it than any- 
one else, was willing to have it take that course. 

Now, I have not a particle of doubt on this question of juris- 
diction, and never have had any. Ido not suppose the gentleman 
from Mississippi will deny the fact that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors have always had jurisdiction of this subject 
until the time when this Flood Control Committee was created 
by the House, and that if the jurisdiction of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee has been taken away from it, it has been 
taken away by reason of the creation of this new Committee 
on Flood Control. So we start out with the assumption that 
this formerly was within the jurisdiction of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, and I do not think that proposition will be 
disputed or denied at all. 

Now, the rules defining the jurisdiction of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee have not been changed in one particular, 
and were rot changed at the time of the creation of the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control. There was simply another new committee 
of the House created, known as the Committee on Flood Control, 
and its jurisdiction was defined. The jurisdiction of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee was not changed, and never has been 
changed in this particular. 

When this question arose once before, Speaker CLARK stated 
that the jurisdiction of the two committees overlapped, and I 
think that is necessarily true to some extent, growing out of 
the subject matters whieh the two committees are created to 
handle, and there Is always going to be a question of overlap- 
ping jurisdiction or conflict between those two committees. If 
the Chair will recall the debate that took place here when the 
Flood Control Committee was created, a number of Members 
spoke and said that the resolution was not in proper form in 
order to avoid a conflict in jurisdiction. Among them was the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENroor], who spoke particu- 
larly of that question, and he stated then that there would be 
an interminable conflict of jurisdiction between the two com- 
mittees because of the wording of the resolution creating the 
Flood Control Committee. Last year Mr. Speaker CLARK stated 
in the House that the jurisdiction of these two committees over- 
lapped. That is for this reason, that the Flood Control Com- 
mittee was created for the purpose of dealing with the question 
of preventing or controlling floods. 


- 


Now, it may be that occasionally, in order to do that, some- 
thing may have to be done that will indirectly affect navigation, 
On the other hand, it may be necessary to make expenditures 
for improvements that directly affect navigation and indirectly 
affect flood control. The two subjects are so closely related that 
you can not always legislate upon one without indirectly or 
directly affecting the other. That in the very essence of the 
proposition must be so. So the jurisdictions of the two com- 
mittees overlap. 

Now, whenever there are two committees the jurisdictions 
of which do necessarily overlap to some extent, I contend that 
the committee which first takes jurisdiction of a proposition 
ought to retain jurisdiction over it if the subject is one that 
it has jurisdiction over. The gentleman from Mississippi has 
just stated that no question of navigation is involved here. I 
should like to know upon what authority he states that. The 
Chair must judge the question from the language in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedly the rule stated by the gentle- 
man from Illinois would control if this had come in by way of 
the bill and had been introduced in the House and referred to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and that committee had 
been given jurisdiction of it, and there had been no objection 
raised, and that committee had reported it to the House. Under 
those circumstances, undoubtedly, as the Chair understands the 
precedents, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors would have 
had jurisdiction. But this provision presents a somewhat dif- 
ferent question. This provision comes in as a part of the river 
and harbor bill reported by the committee and is not a bill regu- 
larly introduced. 

Mr. DENISON. For that reason I think our position is all 
the stronger. The Rivers and Harbors Committee is an appro- 
priating committee, has the power to appropriate. The Flood 
Control Committee has no such power. I contend, if the chair- 
man please, that where an improvement like this is to be made 
on the river and an immediate appropriation is necessary, it 
peculiarly belongs to the Rivers and Harbors Committee. The 
Rivers and Harbors Committee has jurisdiction of all questions 
pertaining to improvements of rivers and harbors. In the act 
creating the Mississippi River Commission, which, as I under- 
stand, was river and harbor legislation, one of the duties of 
the Mississippi River Commission was to prevent the changing 
of channels of rivers and the caving of the banks, and it has 
always been understood, as I read the record, that legislation 
that is intended for the purpose of preventing the changing of 
channels of rivers and the caving of banks of rivers is in the 
interest of navigation. That is exactly what this legislation is 
for. 

The situation presented is one in which the Ohio River is 
changing its course north of the city of Cairo, and it has been 
doing it for a series of years. It has been moving in the direc- 
tion of the Mississippi River north of the city of Cairo, and it 
has gone so far that there is now only a neck of land still re- 
maining between it and the Mississippi River. Some day there 
is going to be a calamity there, and the city of Cairo will be 
threatened. It is to prevent the continual changing of the chan- 
nel of the river and the continual caving of the banks of the 
Ohio River north of Cairo that this provision is inserted in the 
bill. There can be no question as to the merits of the proposi- 
tion. It is true that there is a question of controlling flood 
involved indirectly, but there is also the question of navigation 
involved. i 

In other words, I think the question of navigation is always 
involved when the river is changing its course, and I think the 
improvement to prevent the banks of the river from caving 
involves navigation. 

The jurisdiction of the Rivers and Harbors Committee covers 
all questions of improvements of the rivers. A provision in the 
bill to prevent the change of the banks of the river, to prevent 
the washing away of the banks of the river is, on the face of it, 
an improvement of the river. The Chair can not say by look- 
ing at the provision that it is purely one for flood control. It 
says: 

The 9 River Commission shall forthwith make an examina- 
tion of the caving bank on the right bank of the Ohio River below 
the mouth of the Cache River and shall make such plans and take 
such steps, to be approved by the Chief of Engineers, as may be neces- 
sary from time to time to protect the levee line endangered by this 
caving bank. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
River. 

Mr. DENISON. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Valley. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


There is no flood on the Ohio 


And none in the Mississippi 
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Mr. DENISON. 
River. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The caving in of the banks 
affects navigation on the river? 

Mr. DENISON. ‘Yes; and it will affect it more if it breaks 
through Inte the Mississippi River. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But it is not a question of 
flood control; it is due to no flood, but to the normal action 
of the water; is that right? 

Mr. DENISON. Ecaetly. The Ohio River at this point has 
changed its course a long distance, and has finally changed its 
course until it has reached the base of the levee. 

Now. as I understand the parliamentary situation, if the 
Chairman holds that the point of order is well taken against 
this particular provision in the bill it must appear to the Chair- 
man from the lunguuge in the bill that it is a provision clearly 
intended for flood control. I think the Chairman can not say 
that. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Have not the Army engineers repeatedly 
stated that this caving in of the banks only takes place during 
periods of high wuter in the river when the rivers are in u 
flood stute? 

Mr. DENISON. 


No. 


It is a normal condition on the Ohio 


If they have said that, I never heard of it. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think it is in the RECORD, 

Mr. DENISON. It is not in the Recorp in this case. But I 
want to state to the Chairman and the gentleman from New 
York that the Chief of Engineers and Col. Newcomer, for the pur- 
pose of getting the work done and because they recognized the 
importance of it, went before the Commerce Committee in the 
Senate two years ago to help me get a provision in the river 
and harbor bill extending the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission to include this part of the Ohio River for the 
purpose of having this work done. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman will yield, that was 
after the House had passed the flood-control bill containing the 
item which extended the jurisdiction of the commission up the 
Ohio River. 

Mr. DENISON, I beg leave to differ with the gentleman; it 
was before the flood-control bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman is mistaken. - We passed 
the flood-control bill in May and it went to the Senate, and it 
appenred that the Senate was not going to pass the flood control 
bill, and so the following winter, after the fluod-control bill had 
passed here, for fear that it was going to fail, the gentleman got 
the Commerce Committee in the Senate to incorporate this matter 
in the river nnd harbor bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is mistaken, 
and, to refresh the gentleman’s mind, I will remind him I went 
before the Senate committee to get that jurisdiction extemled 
to the Mississippi River Commission upon the advice of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Absolutely. There is not any doubt 
about that, because we thought the flood-control bill was going 
to fail; and. in order that the Mississippi River Commission 
might have jurisdiction up the Ohio, we extended it on the flood- 
control bill. and. us it seemed that was going to fail, I suggested 
that the gentleman take that particular provision and have it 
put in the river and harbor appropriation bill in the Sennte. and 
it appears there in the exact language that it appeared in the 
flood-control bill. which passed the House in the early part of 
May prior thereto. 

Mr. DENISON, The gentleman will recall the provision was 
put in the fieed-control bill in exactly the sume language it 
was put in the river and harbor bill before thut. I know what 
I am talking nbout on that question. That provision was put 
in the river and harbor bill before the fleod-control hill was 
ever passed, and was put in with the assistance and consent of 
the Chief of Engineer’s office. Gen. Black went before the com- 
mittee for the very purpose of getting this work done, because 
it was recognized as urgent and important. It has not been 
done, and this provision is put in the river and harbor bill for 
the purpose of getting the work done now. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Why did the gentleman and the other 
gentleman from Cniro go before the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol and have a long hearing in order to induce us, in which he 
succeeded. to put this provision in the flood-contrel bill when, 
as a matter of fact, as he has just stated. ne had already, prior 
thereto. had it enneted into low in the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is skipping a cog. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Which cog? 


Mr. DENISON, We first got the provision put in the river 
and harbor bill in order to give the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over this part of the Ohio River to do the work. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. There was no appropriation or direction to 
do it, but simply extending the jurisliction of the commission 
over this part of the Ohio River, so that they would have 
authority to do it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That is all the flood-control bill did. 
Why did the gentleman go to the Flood Control Committee and 
ask them to put in their bill a provision already the law of the 
land, and take up two or three days in the hearings before that 
committee when it was already the law of the land? The ren- 
son the gentleman did it is because it was not in the law, aud 
we put it in our bill and passed it in the House, and the fol- 
lowing fall, when it appeared the bill was not going to pass 
through the Senate, the gentleman got the Senate to put it in 
the rivers and harbors bill. 

Mr. DENISON. I will answer the gentleman's question. Of 
course, I dislike very much to differ with the gentleman from 
Mississippi on a question of this kind, and yet, I am so certain 
that he is wrong that I feel constrained to say so, becuuse I 
followed the advice of the gentleman from Mississippi in the 
matter, he being older and more experience in questions of 
river legislation. We went and got that provision in the river 
and harbor bill first which extended jurisdiction of the com- 
mission over this part of the Ohio River; that gave them au- 
thority to go up there and do the work whenever they got the 
appropriation to do so. When the flood-control bill came up, 
we were appropriating $45,000,000, as I remember it, for the pur- 
pose of doing work on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The flood-control bill did not appropri- 
ate any money. 

Mr. DENISON. I mean we were authorizing $45,000.000 for 
doing work on the Mississippi River, and it seemed to me that 
that bill ought to provide that the Mississippi River Commission 
could go on up this part of the Ohio River where they had juris- 
diction and do work there, so we put it in the flood-control bill 
for that purpose, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. But it was already the law. 

Mr. DENISON. That is, they already had jurisdiction. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The provisions are identical in both bills, 
The river and harbor bill had passed and had become a law. 
Then why did the gentleman induce us to put it in the flood- 
control bill, when it was already the law? 

Mr. DENISON. I will try to make that plain. It certainly 
ought to be plain to anyone who can read, but I will try to 
make it plain to the gentleman from Mississippi. In the flood- 
control bill Congress wus authorizing the appropriation of 
$45,000.000 to do what? To provide against floods up and down 
the Mississippi River. I think we ought to agree on that plain 
statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Absolutely. It was to authorize—— 

Mr DENISON. They had jurisdiction to do thut before that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It was to authorize the Mississippi River 
Commission to expend $45,000,000, to enter into continuing con- 
tracts therefor, provided only they should not expend exceeding 
510.000.000 a year. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. So that it relieves them of the necessity 
of going to Congress every year for an appropriation. We did 
nor extend the power, the jurisdiction, of the Mississippi River 
Comunission in the slightest, except we did tell them they could 
go up the Ohio River and in their discretion make allotments 
for that part of the Ohio River which the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee for 20 years had refused to take care of. So the 
gentleman came to us and said that the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
miftee would not take care of this, because they said it had 
nothing to do with navigation. He said. You have a flond- 
control bill; extend the jurisdiction up there and see if they 
won't take care of it as a flood problem.“ 

We said, “ Very well, we will do that, we will take you in; 
that is, we will let the commission do that at their discretion,” 
and lo and behold, as soon as the gentleman got in he goes to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and says, “ Now, I am in; I 
want you to pass a law so as to take care of me first.” Is not 
that the truth? 

Mr. DENISON. Of course the gentleman has made a very 
gowl speech on that side of the question, and T want to say this 
to the gentleman: The Flood Control Committee was to make 
authorization of $45,000,000 for doing work up and down the 
Mississippi River. In order that they might know that they had 
authority to spend part of that money on the Ohio River, we 
put that provision in the flood-control bill and 
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Mr. SHERLEY. But, if the gentleman will permit, was not 
the purpose of the insertion of that provision touching the Ohio 
River in order to give to the Mississippi River Commission the 
right to continue its work for the improvement of that with the 
Mississippi Kiver? 

Mr. DENISON, It was for the purpose of authorizing their 
spending a part of that $45,000,000 to prevent floods on the Ohio 
River. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the reason for giving the Mississippi 
as well as the Ohio was not simply for the protection of the 
levees, but it was to continue the improvement of it, and it took 
from the Rivers and Harbors Committee and gave to the Flood 
Control Committee jurisciction for authorizations and gave to 
the Committee on Appropriations power within the authoriza- 
tions to appropriate. 

Mr. DENISON. Is it the contention of the gentleman from 
Kentucky that all questions of river and harbor improvement 
now belong to the Flood Control Committee? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is the contention of the gentleman from 
Kentucky that to the extent thut the act gives control over the 
Mississippi and tributaries for the improvement and flood con- 
trol that it ceases to give to the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I question whether we gave 
that jurisdiction, only up to the point of the mouth 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not say it guve the whole river, but 
the language of the act passed through the action of the Flo 
Control Committee says, “for control of the floods of the 
Mississippi River and to continue its improvement from the 
Head of the Passes to the mouth of the Ohio River,” and then 
afterwards included these stretches in the Ohio. 

Mr. DENISON. That language of the bill was put in there, 
but they can only expend money for the purpose of improving 
the river, in so far as the improvement of the river may control 
the floods— 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not say so. 

Mr, DENISON. That is what it means, and the gentleman 
ought to know that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know that, and I am not sure that 
the language warrants that construction. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is a flood-control propo- 
sition, is it not? 

Mr. DENISON. No; not entirely. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman say that? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainty I say it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman say this 
in any way is related to navigation? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; and if the gentleman will permit, I 
will tell you how it is related, and be very glad to do it. The 
way it is related to navigation is this: If the gentleman knows 
the situation in Cairo he knows Cairo is on a point of land 
between the two rivers—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do know it perfectly well. 

Mr. DENISON. Up above the city of Cairo the rivers ap- 
proach each other and there is a very narrow neck of land 
between the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. That condition is 
growing worse from year to year because the Ohio River is 
changing its course and approaching the Mississippi River. There 
is now only a narrow neck of land, less than half a mile wide, 
between the two rivers. ‘The fact that that river is changing 
its course, the Ohio River, by moving north is due largely, in 
my jadgment, at least i um told that, to an old dike which was 
built from the Kentucky shore a number of yeurs ago which 
forced the current over on the Illinois side and deepened the 
harbor at Mound City. Now, that has done that work well, 
but the current is still forcing its way along the north bank of 
the Ohio River and approaching the Mississippi River. Ths 
bank is continually crumbling and as the bank wushes off it is 
falling in and washing in the river and the current of the river 
has changed a great deal, not very rapidly, but changed some, 
Sooner or later, with a great flood, this levee will go out and 
the river will break across into the Mississippi above the city 
of Cairo. Will not that affect navigation? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; sooner or later the 
Mississippi River will break its banks and thereby affect navi- 
gation. Let me say to the gentleman from Illinois this: I was 
a member of the committee that visited Cairo—— 

Mr. DENISON. I know the gentleman did. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And studied the problem 
1 DENISON. And I am sure the gentleman enjoyed his 

t. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee (continuing). And there never 


was a claim there that this proposition had anything to do with 
navigation, At no point—— 
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Mr. DENISON. Well, I do not know what the gentleman is 
talking about. I know that the claim was made before the River 
and Harbor Committee at this hearing, If the ‘gentleman will 
go to Cairo, he will get some information. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not this the situation, that the people 
interested at Cairo undertook to get the Mississippi! Commission 
to spend this money for this particular work and they were not 
able to impress them with the overwhelming Importance of it, 
as the gentleman views it? And, having failed to get the money 
out of the commission, are they not now turning to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors? 

Mr. DENISON. I will answer the question. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, with the gentleman's per- 
mission, the only reason, as I understand. why the people at 
Cairo want this work done by the Mississippi River Commission 
is not because the Mississippi River Commission is enguged in 
improving the Mississippi River in flood-control work, but be- 
cause they have special equipment there, I do not know whether 
it is under their authority especially, but it is under the author- 
ity of the Secretary of War and it belongs to the United States. 
It does not belong to the Mississippi River Commission or to 
the Flood Control Commission. It is the only equipment that 
can do this revetment work. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Was there any thought in the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, at the time you put this 
proposition ju. that it was a navigation proposition? 

i Mr. SWITZER. Certainly. That has always been my conten- 
tion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is a navigation proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. The gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
Denison] took that position before our committee. His state- 
ment has been made there three or four times. We have as 
much right to rely on the gentleman from Illinois as on some 
Army engineers or others when we want to act. 

Mr. DENISON, I want to answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr]. I want him to go down 
there and see that situation. He makes his statement very posi- 
tively, but perhaps he has never seen that situation. If he 
should see it I do not think he would hold the view that he 
states. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit 
me, right there, while I do not like to admit going to Cairo very 
frequently [laughter], yet I have seen that proposition time and 
time again. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman would be honored by golng 
there. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am in sympathy with the 
idea of saving that bank, but I contend that it is not a naviga- 
tion matter. I am interested in saving that bank, but the com- 
mission has ordered a survey to take place in May. This propo- 
sition which is in the bill does not order a survey: or rather it 
orders one, and then orders them to go on and do the work, 
notwithstanding the survey. It is the most remarkable proposi- 
tion that was ever brought in. It is not a navigation proposi- 
tion. It is a flood-control proposition. There is no question 
about that fact. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, then. I will say to the gentleman that 
this proposition is copied word for word from the provision that 
was put into the river and harbor bill last year for Memphis, 
Tenn.—word for word—so that the gentleman evidently was not 
familiar with last year’s bill when he made that stutement. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. What was the purpose of the provision 
in the bill with reference to Memphis? It was to remove a mud 
bar from the city of Memphis. It had no earthly relation to 
flood control. 

Mr. DENISON. I did not mean it was for the same place, 
but the language directing it was the same. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It was merely to get that bar 
out of the way, so that boats could come up to Memphis. 

Mr. DENISON. But the Ohio River is forming bars with the 
bank that is washed down. It is a navigation question as well 
as a question of flood control. 

Now, I want to answer the statement of the gentleman from 
Keutucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. He asked me if we had not tried to 
get the Mississippi River Commission to make this expenditure. 
We have tried to do so, but they have held back on the matter 
because they have been working for some time under the wrong 
impression as to the situation there. That is as to the railroad 
question that they thought was involved. In other words, there 
is a railroad that runs along there, and the Mississippi River 
Commission has been under the impression heretofore that it is 
the duty of the railroad company to do this work. Now they 
have found out differently. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that; but that is not the reason 
for refusing to do this work. 

Mr, DENISON. It was the reason. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I say to the gentleman that since he talked 
with them they have testified before my committee on this exact 
point, and the gentleman is mistaken, in my judgment. 

Mr. DENISON, I do not know what they said to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Take the bald proposition as it appears in 
the bill: Here is an effort by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors to instruct the Mississippi River Commission in its 
duty. Now, if that is true, there is no reason for the Flood 
Control Committee existing. The Flood Control Committee has 
undertaken by the passage of an act to provide what the Missis- 
sippi River Commission shall do with a certain amount of 
money. Then the Mississippi River Commission comes before 
the Committee on Appropriations to get the money, but in the 
meanwhile the Committee on Rivers and Harbors proposes to 
come in and tell it what to do. If they can do that, any other 
committee can do that and override the jurisdiction of the Flood 
Control Committee. It may be desirable to be done, but on the 
point of order I insist that it is not in order that it should be 
done. 

Mr. DENISON. Is it the gentleman’s point that the com- 
mittee has not jurisdiction because of the peculiar language it 
uses? 

Mr. SHERLEY. All I have to argue from is the language you 
have used, and I say as to the provision you are carrying on 
this bill, you are without jurisdiction to carry it. 

Mr. DENISON. I differ with the gentleman. 

As I understand the rule, the Chair must judge the question 
of jurisdiction by the language of the bill. These matters that 
are stated extraneously are matters that may be stated, of 
course, in our attempt to enlighten each other, but the Chair can 
not decide the question of jurisdiction of a committee by state- 
ments of fact by Members of Congress, or can not even go to the 
hearings, so far as that is concerned; and I say as a matter of 
parliamentary principle that unless it appears on the face of 
the provision itself that this is intended for flood control, and 
is clearly within the jurisdiction of the Flood Control Com- 
mittee and not in the jurisdiction of the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee, the Chair should overrule the point of order. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I make no pretense of pos- 
sessing any peculiar knowledge, or really any knowledge, of 
parliamentary procedure, but upon this question of concurrent 
jurisdiction over the Ohio River I have been to the Supreme 
Court once or twice. 

I think the gentleman from INinois [Mr. DENISON] is abso- 
lutely correct when he says the Flood Control Committee took no 
jurisdiction away from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
The truth of the matter is, the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors never had any jurisdiction over flood control. The juris- 
diction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors from its incep- 
tion had to do with navigable streams for navigable purposes 
only, and whatever jurisdiction they exercised in the way of 
preventing floods overflowing the surrounding territory along- 
side a stream was always done under the guise that it was for 
the purpose of navigation, for holding the water within the 
channels of the stream, and washing it out, and making it 
deeper, and so on. That is, they exercised flood control, but not 
flood-control jurisdiction, by subterfuge, as you might say, 
Sometimes they can show that it meant some little improvement 
of the streams. 

So the Rivers and Harbors Committee never did have jurisdic- 
tion over flood control. And the Chair must recollect that the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee has jurisdiction over all the 
navigable streams of the United States, including the Mississippi 
River, on matters pertaining to navigation, regardless of flood 
control, 

Now, the Flood Control Committee reported out a bill which 
became a law. ‘The gentleman seems to infer that by the enact- 
ment of that law the Flood Control Committee in some way or 

-other has now acquired exclusive jurisdiction over the Secretary 
of War, over the Chief of Engineers, and over the Mississippi 
River Commission. If you will read the section I assert that 
you will see that the law does not give the Flood Control Com- 
mittee jurisdiction, and the law itself does not undertake to 
exercise any jurisdiction over any one of these functionaries. 
That act says that for the purpose of flood control and the im- 
provement of the river—that was a matter they had no juris- 
diction over, but nobody objected, and it is in the law. Of 
course, if some one had raised the point of order, the Flood 
Control Committee could not have reported out a bill for the 
improvement of the Mississippi River, especially at that time. 
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It says that not to exceed $10,000,000 a year may be expended 
under plans of the Mississippi River Commission, approved by 
the Chief of Engineers. The truth of the matter is that the 
Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War can control that 
whole thing. They can even nullify the act of the Mississippi 
River Commission. And if you will read the act closely, it does 
not give any jurisdiction over either one of these agencies, as I 
want you to understand. It is merely to be expended under 
their direction. I say, therefore, that the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee have the right to report out a bill, and we are an 
appropriating committee. We can report a bill appropriating 
money, and we can call upon the Mississippi River Commission 
to expend it in the interest of navigation, can we not? They 
have acquired no exclusive jurisdiction over that commission. 

This equipment, that cost millions of dollars, paid for with 
money appropriated by bills reported out heretofore by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, belongs to the United States, 
It does not belong to the Mississippi River Commission, and the 
Mississippi River Commission is not subject solely to the orders 
of the Flood Control Committee or to legislation enacted in bills 
reported out by the Flood Control Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SWITZER, I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that this will cost some 
$10,000,000 a year? 

Mr. SWITZER. The bill reported out by the Flood Control 
Committee some years ago, which Congress has passed, author- 
ized Congress to appropriate not to exceed $10,000,000 a year 
up to a total of $45,000,000, conditioned upon certain things. 

Mr. WALSH. And this paragraph is for that purpose, is it? 

Mr. SWITZER. No; the $10,000,000 is for flood control and 
the improvement of the Mississippi River. There is only a 
small portion of this that goes for flood control. Some three or 
four million dollars of it goes for flood control, upon condition 
of the localities concerned putting up half the amount. The rest 
of the money, some five or six million dollars, or whatever it 
may be, goes for the improvement of the river, a matter that 
the River and Harbors Committee has exclusive jurisdiction 
over if it wants to exercise it. The Flood Control Committee 
exercised it only because no one objected in that particular 
authorization. Therefore it became a law. Now, if there are 
some five or six million dollars, or if there is one million dollars, 
that can be expended under the direction of this Mississippi 
River Commission for the improvement of the river, like re- 
vetment work on the banks or levees or deeping the channel 
exclusively a matter of navigation—that money is as much 
under the jurisdiction of the Rivers and Harbors Committee as 
it is under the jurisdiction of any other committee of this House 
when it comes to directing how it shall be expended. 

Money that Congress has appropriated for the improvement 
of a navigable river is certainly subject to the control of legis- 
lation recommended and reported by the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, and the flood-control act does not authorize an ap- 
propriation solely for flood control, but for the purpose of flood 
control and the improvement of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. WALSH. One further question. In view of the dispute 
as to jurisdiction and as to the enormous sum of money in- 
volved, does not the gentleman think that the point of order 
should certainly be sustained? 

Mr. SWITZER. That does not get rid of the $10,000,000, I 
do not think the gentleman understands what is up here at 
this time. F 

Mr. WALSH. I am following the entire discussion, and I 
understand less about it since the gentleman has been talking 
than I did before, [Laughter.] I think if we can save $10,000,- 
000 this year we ought to sustain this point of order. 

Mr. SWITZER. I will say to the gentleman that, as T under- 
stand, the Appropriations Committee will likely bring in a bill 
here appropriating some amount. I do not know whether it 
will be $10,000,000; but this has got nothing to do with that. 
That will be met when it comes up, of course. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. I understood the gentleman to say, when he took 
his place on the floor, that the question of jurisdiction was one 
that he had given considerable study to. 

Mr. SWITZER. On the Ohio River, I said. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to call the attention of the gentleman, in 
connection with what he is saying and what he has said with 
regard to the study he has given to this subject, to the hearings 
had before his own committee from January 22 to February 5, 
1918, in which, on page 8 of the hearings, appears the following: 


Mr. Switzer. Mr. DENISON, a few pente ago I assisted Mr, COLLIER to 
a a similar piece of work done at Vicksburg under the Mississippi River 
ommission. I am interested in directing this Mississippi River Com- 


1918. 
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mission to settle this matter here, but I do not know, as to the points 
raised by Mr. Dupr&, whether we still have any jurisdiction over this 
co on or not, 1 hardly think we do, but I am not sure of it. 

Now, the gentleman is very sure of it to-day. 

Mr. SWITZER. I had not even read this act at that time. 
Since then I have read the act. I am directing the attention 
of the Chair to the act, and I say that the law does not acquire 
any jurisdiction over the Mississippi River Commission. It 
merely directs that a certain sum of money shall be expended 
according to the plans and specifications laid down by some 
department of the Government, which belongs as much to one 
committee as it does to another. Now, as to the jurisdiction 
over this matter, I want to make my statement as concise 
as possible, coming right down to the specific matter. 

I contend that the Fleod Control Committee and the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee have concurrent jurisdiction over the 
navigable streams, one for the purpose of flood control and the 
other in the interest of navigation. Does the gentleman say 
that the Rivers and Harbors Committee can not control the au- 
thorization for the construction of a dam within 6 or 7 miles of 
the mouth of the Ohio River? Certainly not, if in the interest 
of navigation. If we revet the banks in the interest of naviga- 
tion, why should they object? Take the language of the pro- 
vision objected to, whieh says to investigate the caving banks; 
the banks that have caved into the stream and falling inte it 
are bound to affect navigation. Whether this affeets navigation 
or not, we look to all the statements that are before the com- 
mittee. For instance, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] 
has told you what he stated to us and that this would change 
the course of the stream. True, the engineer said he did not 
think it had much to do with navigation, but we are not bound 
by what the engineers say. We look at all the statements and 
all the evidence that is before us. I for one will always contend 
that on the Ohio Kiver the Rivers and Harbors Committee has 
jurisdiction over the banks for the purpose of aiding naviga- 
tion just as much as the Flood Control Committee has juris- 
diction over the banks and can revet them to stop the floods. I 
think there is a concurrent jurisdiction, and under the practice 
the committee first taking jurisdiction retains it. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, the ruling that the 
Chair will shortly make on this point of order has such an im- 
portant bearing on the work of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion under the flood-contrel bill that I ask for a few moments 
to discuss the matter. If, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suertey] has stated, the Rivers nd Harbors Committee can 
come in and direct by order the work and operation of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission under the provisions of the flood- 
control bill, then it may absolutely destroy all the purposes for 
enacting that legislation. It has been stated that the Rivers: 
and Harbors Committee were unaumous, or practically so, 
about the insertion of this clause in the rivers and harbors bill. 
I believe, as a matter of fact, many of the members of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee held the opinion that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzrn! originally did, that this was a matter 
over which the Committee on Rivers and Harbors had no juris- 
diction at all. I know members of that committee were op- 
posed to the insertion of this paragraph in the rivers and har- 
bors bill because they felt that it was without their jurisdiction. 

I want to read from the hearings before the committee on the 
project. After a clear statement of the situation by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Denison], Mr. Dupré, a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, asked questions which were 
answered by Mr. Dentson, as follows: 


Mr. Dorré. Do you think you have come to the right committee? 

Mr. Denison. I think I have. 

Mr. Derng. Was not a law passed that authorized the expenditure 
of a certain amount, up te $10,000,000, by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission from the Head of the Passes up to this place? 

Mr. Denxtson. For flood protection? 

Mr. Dupré. Yes. 

Mr. Drnxison. Yes. 

Mr. Dupré. When that appropriation is made, it will be carried in 
the sundry civil bill; so, why don’t you insert an amendment including 
that improvement in the funds carried in that bill? I merely throw 
that out as a suggestion to you. 

Mr. Denison. You mean direct the Mississippi River Commission to 
do the work? 

Mr. Durng. Yes. 

Mr. Dentson. That is why I came before your committee. 

Mr. Dupré. I make that suggestion because that is the committee 
to go to, I think; and the Apprepriations Committee will report the 
bill to the House that will carry appropriations for the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

Mr. Dexrson. Doesn't this committee make appropriations for the 
protection of places of this kind? 

Mr. Dupré I do not understand that there will be any appropriation 
that will be expended by or under the Mississippi River Commission, 
Am I correct in that or am I making it too broad? 

Mr. Duxisox. I have not so understood it. I understand this com- 
mittee has power to direct this co on. 


‘jurisdiction? 
| Speaker would come from the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this matter has been placed in charge of 
the Mississippi River Commission under the flood-control law. 

The hearings continue: 

Ra gr work, the people of Cairo will get the relief which they need 
On page 11 of the hearings, after reading the clause read by 
the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. HusrpHreys], giving the 
language of the flood-control bill by which jurisdiction was ex- 
tended up the Cache River, the Chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Sarat, said, after reading that: 

So the question that occurs now is, as Mr. Durng Suggested, whether 
this committee would have jurisdiction to consider any legislation com- 
manding the Mississippi River Commission to do certain work upon the 
Ohio River between its mouth and the Cache River, and making an 
appropriation therefor which was exclusively for flood control or Sank 
protection and not for navigation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this proposition is purely a question of 
saving levees for flood control. But even if it is mainly for that 
purpose I want to insist that it comes under the provisions of 
the flood-control bill. The Mississippi River Commission is 
charged with the duty under the law of carrying out the provi- 
sions of that bill, and if the Rivers and Harbors Committee can 
come to the House and take jurisdiction of the Mississippi River 
Commission, then I say that the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
ean absolutely destroy the work that this Congress had in mind 
in passing the flood-control bill, and absolutely destroy the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control created by the House for the purpose 
ef taking charge of questions of flood control. It is naturally 
somewhat connected with navigation. If you take the speech of 
the Speaker of the House urging the creation of this committee 
it will be seen that it was a question of flood control and not a 
question of navigation in eases like this. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman is aware that there is no 
flood-control committee in the Senate? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; the Committee on Commerce 
has jurisdiction. 

Mr. BOOHER. When it becomes necessary to have a com- 
mittee of conference, what committee in the House would have 
The conference committee appointed by the 


and the Rivers and Harbors conferees would have jurisdiction, 
would they not? ; 

Mr. WILSON of Louisana. I think that is correct. 

Mr. BOOHER. That being correct, then we have got juris- 
diction. Then we would have original concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Flood Control Committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not wish to assume that the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate would destroy the Flood 
Control Committee for the purposes of the flood-contro! bill. I 
have been at Cairo and have seen the conditions existing there, 
and it was at the instance of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DeNIson]} and on account of the enthusiastic work of the people 
there that this loeation was placed under the control of the 
Mississippi River Commission for the purpose of sufety and 
protection. 

Mr. BOOHER. When it goes over to the Senate and flood con- 
trol comes up in the Senate, what committee of the House takes 
jurisdiction of it? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No committee of the House does, 
but the Commerce Committee of the Senate does. 

Mr. BOOHER. It gets into conference. does it not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; of course; but that is not 
giving the Rivers and Harbors Committee any control over flood 
control. 

Mr. BOOHER. They put it in the river and harbor bill. and 
when it goes to the conference committee it goes to a conference 
committee of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Suppose the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate puts in a river and harbor bill a publie building, and 
it gees to conference. does that give the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors jurisdiction of public buildings in the House? 

Mr. BOOHER. I do not think that is an illustration at all. 
I do not think it has anything to do with this proposition, be- 
cause the Senate has a committee on public buildings and 
grounds and would not do a thing of that kind. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I would not swear to that. 

Mr. BOOHER. The Committee on Commerce takes on the 
river and harbgr work that ought to go to the Flood Committee, 
and they have no Flood Committee over there, aud we take 
jurisdiction of it. í - 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If this bill should go withaut 
this clause and the clause should be inserted by the Commerce 


Committee of the Senate and come back to the House, and the 
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conferees should agree on it, I do not know what would be the 
result, but we know that the River and Harbor Committee has 


no jurisdiction of the matter. That is admitted. 

Mr. BOOHER. By whom? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. By practically the members of 
the committee, for they come in here and ask that this clause 
be eliminated. I can not imagine that they would do that unless 
they felt that they had put something in the bill that ought not 
to go there. 

Mr. BOOHER. I do not know what authority the gentleman 
has to speak for anybody but himself. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. They realized that they had 
taken jurisdiction of something they had no jurisdiction of. 

Mr. BOOHER. I believe they had jurisdiction. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That they were encroaching 
upon the prerogatives of the Flood Control Committee. 

Mr: BOOHER. Suppose the point of order should be sus- 
tained and they should go to the Senate and have it put in there. 
It is put in the river and harbor bill, is it not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. And it goes to conference, and the conferees 
appointed by the Speaker on the river and harbor bill con- 
sider it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to answer the question? It would be the duty of the House 
conferees to insist that the Senate recede, because the Senate 
was legislating outside the jurisdiction of the committee that 
had reported the bill in the House. If the gentleman’s reason- 
ing be right, then you can enlarge the permanent jurisdiction 
of any House committee by Senate action, no matter how 
extreme it may be, and I do not think this House is going to 
take the position that the Senate can make our rules for us. 

Mr. BOOHER. Oh, the gentleman is getting scared. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. BOOHER. Oh, yes; the gentleman is pretty badly fright- 
ened. It is simply concurrent jurisdiction, and you can not get 
away from it. We have had jurisdiction of it, and we do not 
have to stand up there and say to the Senate that we will not 
consider it, because they have no committee over there that can 
consider it. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Would the gentleman say that 
and admit at the same time that this is primarily a question of 
flood control? 

Mr. BOOHER. No; it is not. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Would the gentleman say that 
if he felt that it was primarily a question of flood control? 


Mr, BOOHER. Would I say what? 
Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Is the Chair ready to rule on this 
question? 

Mr. BOOHER. Does the gentleman from Texas want to take 
us off our feet on this question? The gentleman asks me if I 
would consider this a question of flood control wholly. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I would not say wholly. 

Mr. BOOHER. There may be flood control mixed in it. I 
think that wheneyer you permit one of these rivers to cut 
through and form a new channel you destroy navigation for 
a while; it can not be otherwise, and if the gentleman has 
ever scen one of these cut-offs on the Mississippi River he will 
realize that, and it takes years to fix it. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Was it not the contention of the 
gentleman who came before the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors in this House that this work be done in order to protect 
aud suve a levee? 

Mr. BOOHER. Oh, no; it has no connection with levee work. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That is what the hearings say. 

. Mr. BOOHER. Oh, no; they did not state it that way. They 
stated it for the purpose of preventing the Ohio River cutting 
across a little narrow neck of land and turning the course of the 
Ohio River into the Mississippi. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish the Chair would hear me 
very briefly, because I believe the language of the bill is so plain 
that unless the Chair sustains the point of order a precedent 
would be established that is very dangerous. It is not simply a 
question of whether the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
jurisdiction over the Mississippi River. That is not the propo- 
sition that is presented to the Chair. The proposition pre- 
sented to the Chair is whether this language carried in this bill 
is within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors-to report. Now, I submit that if for no other reason the 
language is subject to the point of order because it undertakes 
to direct the Mississippi River Commission as to how it shall 
spend moneys that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
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no right to appropriate for the use of that commission and is 
not appropriated for that purpose. If this can be done every 
dollar that the Committee on Appropriations may report for the 
use of the Mississippi River Commission, and which the House 
may authorize and the Congress may authorize, can then be 
diverted by instructions from the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. They might just as well have provided that the money 
which is carried for the purpose of taking care of the third 
liberty loan shall be used by the Mississippi River Commission 
in taking care of this caving bank, and they would have been just 
as thoroughly within their rights as to undertake to divert money 
that was appropriated for a specific purpose. Not only is that 
true, but the language of the provision itself shows that it is 
for the purpose of protecting a bank and not for the purpose of 
improving navigation. There is not a line there which snys that 
it shall report as to navigation or take such steps as to improve 
or continue navigation. Now, the gentleman can not read into 
the language what he may have intended. So far as the Chair 
is concerned, the decision must rest upon the plain language 
itself and not upon what some gentleman may say, want, hope, 
or wish. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman says there is nothing in the 
bill that shows it is for navigation. Is there anything in the 
provision which shows it is for flood control? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think there is. 

Mr. DENISON. Tell it to the Chairman. 

Mr. SHERLEY (reading)— 

Protect the levee line endangered by this caving bank. 

Now, the protection of the levee line is for the purpose of 
flood control, and not for the purpose of navigation. 

Mr. DENISON. It may or may not be. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It may or may not be, but that is the plain 
meaning of it. 

Mr. DENISON. Well—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. But aside from that I desire to call to the 
attention of the Chair, and then I am through, the language 
which says “that such improvements must be paid for out of 
the funds heretofore or hereafter appropriated for the work of 
the Mississippi River Commission.” Now, what moneys are 
appropriated for the work of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion? They are moneys carried in bills from the Committee 
on Appropriations. What are the limitations upon the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in appropriating such money? They 
are the limitations found in the act in connection with the flood 
control of the Mississippi. We would not undertake under the 
language of that act to appropriate moneys instructing the 
Mississippi River Commission to do something not authorized 
by that act. Now, if that be true, after we have appropriated 
within that law, the Rivers and Harbors Committee can not 
come and reach out and take these funds created for an express 
purpose, and divert them to other purposes for which they were 
not originally appropriated, and if it can do that, why, jurisdic- 
tion of the committees does not amount to a hill of beans. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. SHERLEY) there were—ayes 
41, noes 11. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill, H. R. 10069, the river and harbor bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent (on request of Mr. ASHBROOK) leave of 
absence was granted to Mr. Porter for 10 days, on account of 
illness. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4138. An act to amend certain sections of the act entitled 
“An act for making further and more effective provision for 
the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military. 
Affairs. 

S. 3802. An act authorizing appropriations made for the ex- 
penditures of the War Department, the Navy Department, or 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to be used for the purchase, 
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condemnation, or requisition of real estate, or the use thereof, 
when such purpose is not specifically stated in said appropria- 
tions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolutions: ; 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
aioe of Hon. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, late a Senator from the State of 

Hisiana, 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Senators be SEDO a EY the Vice 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. Brovus- 
SARD, to be held In the city of New Iberia, La. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a very short letter in reference to 
the payment of internal-revenue taxes in installments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a statement about the 
payment of internal-revenue taxes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION, 
East CAMBRIDGE, MASS., April 12, 1918. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association, consisting of over 900 
members, representing every hardwood-producing section of the country, 
by lt ered as authorities has unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions ; 


“ Whereas the provision in the revenue laws of the United States now 
requires the payment, on or before June 15 of each year, of Fed- 
eral taxes, including personal and corporation income taxes and 
excess-profits taxes of large amounts, based upon income or earn- 
ings for an entire year, and as in many cases the income or earn- 
ings from which such taxes are payable are fully absorbed in con- 
ducting the business of the taxpayer and can only be withdrawn 
therefrom at great burden and inconvenience to the individuals, 
firms, or corporations by whom payment must be made, or, if the 
money be borrowed from the banks, with a resulting money strin- 
gency: Therefore be it 

„ Resolved, That the National Hardwood Lumber Association strongly 
recommends to the Congress of the United States that the exis ne 
revenue law be so amended as to authorize the payment of the tota 
excess-profits taxes in four installments, on the 15th of June, August, 

October, and December of the year 1918 and each year thereafter.” 


Respectfully submitted. 
Joun M. Woops, President. 
Frank F. Fisu, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Executive committee: Hon. John M. Woods, chairman, Boston, 
Mass.; Hon. E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. M. Brown, Louisville, 
Ba- Theo. Fathauer, Chicago, III.; Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. On this bill? 

The CHAIR. On this bill? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. On this point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS ON MONDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order on the Unanimous Consent Calendar next 
Monday be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the business on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar on next Monday be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman knows we have not made very much progress on 
the river and harbor bill, and we have the naval appropriation 
bill and other appropriation bills ready. What is the purpose 
of asking the suspension? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I think it is very important we 
should pass next week the naval appropriation bill, and in order 
to do that we ought to have Monday to finish up this bill, and I 
think we ought to finish it up Monday even if we have to stay 
here until 12 o’clock Monday night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


THE LATE SENATOR ROBERT F. BROUSSARD. 


Mr. MARTIN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I send the follow- 
ing resolutions to the Clerk's desk and move their adoption. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 
House resolution 311. 


Resolved. That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Han. Ronerr F. BROUSSARD, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Louisiana. 


[After a pause.] The 
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Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That a committee of 11 Members be appointed on the part 
of the House to join the committee appointed on the part of the Senate 
to attend the funeral. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the committee on 
the part of the House to attend the funeral. 

The Clerk read as f. llows: 


Mr. WATKINS, Mr. ESTOPINAL, Mr. Dupré, Mr. Lazaro, Mr. ASWELL, 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, Mr. Sanpens of Louisiana, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Ropenserc, Mr. LANGLEY, and Mr. RUCKER. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the final resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until Monday, Apri! 15, 1918, at 12,0% lock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a communication from the Acting Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations re- 
quired by the Reclamation Service, fiscal year 1919, for the Rio 
Grande project (H. Doc. No. 1038) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2. Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting withdrawal of certain estimates submitted for inclusion 
in the sundry civil bill, as printed in the Book of Estimates, 1919, 
beginning on page 487 (H. Doc. No. 1039) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. Letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting tenta- 
tive draft of a bill authorizing the discharge of officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps incapacitated for service by reason of 
misconduct (H. Doc. No. 1040); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

4, Letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers report on preliminary ex- 
amination of harbor at Poplar Island, Md. (H. Doc. No. 1041); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 

5. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Caney and Live Oak Creeks, Tex., and report on 


survey of Caney Creek with a view to a connection with the 


inland waterway (H. Doc. No. 1042); to the Committee on 
Rivers und Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

6. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Tennessee River, Tenn., with a view to locating one 
low dam at mouth of Whites Creek and one low dam at the 
mouth of the Clinch River (H. Doc. No. 1043) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10891) 
to amend and reenact an act for the establishment of a proba- 
tion system for the District of Columbia, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 488), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2123) to regulate the practice of podiatry in the District 
of Columbia, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 489), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees. delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10175) fer the relief of 
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By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11450) granting an increase 
of pension to William Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. á 

By Mr. OSHAUNESSY: A bin (II. R. 11451) granting a 
3 to S. Ida Rhodes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11452) granting a pension to Lillia M. 
Collier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11453) granting a pension to Olive O. 
Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 11454) granting an inerease 
$ pension to Wesley Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: À bill (H. R. 11455) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis M. Lee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11456) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Kurtz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. E 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11457) granting nn increase of pension to 
Jefferson O. Garrigus; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11458) granting an increase of pension to 
George W . Thorneburgh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11459) granting 
2 pension to Mary J. Kazar; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 5 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 11460) authorizing and direct- 
ing the payment of the claim of Edwin C. Foster; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 8 

Also, a Dill (II. R. 11461) granting a pension to Angeline E. 
Holt; to the Committee on Pensions, pir 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11462) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Wesley Melton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bin (H. R. 11463) granting a pension 
to Florence F. Hubbard; to the Committee on Invalid Pension 


John Berrin, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 490), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10412) for the relief of Stephen 
J. Haff, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 491), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1797) for the re- 
lief of Joseph A. Choate, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 492), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11429) for the relief 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co.; and the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11430) providing for the 
payment of accrued pension to the estate of a deceased pen- 
sioner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11431) to protect the lives 
and health and morals of women and minor workers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to establish a minimum wage board, and 
define its powers and duties, and to provide for the fixing of 
minimum wages for such workers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (II. R. 11482) to fix the price of wheat 
at the primary markets; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 279) 
providing for deferred payment of income and excess-profits 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A resolution (H. Res. 310) authorizing 
the payment of $1,200 to William McKinley Cobb for extra and 
expert services rendered to the Committee on Pensions during 
the first and second sessions of the Sixty-fifth Congress; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of Harry W. Thomp- 
son and 70 other citizens of Gerlaw, III., protesting against zone 
rates on second-class mail matter; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Barry County, Mich., against passage of compulsory Sunday 
observance bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of Free Methodist Church, Oak 
Grove Mothers’ Club, United Presbyterian Church, all of San 
Jose, and Methodist Episcopal Church of Morgan Hill, Cal., 
favoring immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylyania: Petition of Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Hebron Church, of Penn Township, 
Allegheny County, Pa., favoring immediate war prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. £ 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Henry Barton Jacobs, of 
Baltimore, Md.. favoring passage of House bill 9563, relative to 
grades for medical officers in the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Boosters, Baltimore, Md., against pas- 
sage of Senate amendment No, 41, relative to potato grading; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorials of San Diego (Cal.) Chamber 
of Commerce, Lake Erie College, of Painesville, Ohio, and John 
McNeely and family, of Redding, Cal., against increase in second- 
class postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Evidence to accompany House bill 11422. to 
increase the pension of William B. Denlu; also, papers to accom- 
pany House bill 11423, granting a pension to N. J. Clurk; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the National Security 
League, relative to placing Bureau of Public Information under 
direction of committee of three or five men not holding other 
office ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of New York Produce Exchange, 
favoring retention of pneumatic-tube mail service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Geneseo (Ill.) Cream- 
ery Co., opposing House bill 3777; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petitions of L. P. Halladay Co., of Streator, III.: W. 
Shanhouse & Sons, of Rockford, favoring Senate bill 3963 rela- 
tive to payment of income and excess-profits taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 11433) granting a pension to Mae 
Ringwalt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11484) granting a pension to Henry F. 
Henson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11435) granting a pension to George H. 
Pennington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 11436) granting a pension to Abraham 
Crist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11437) granting a pension to William H. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11488) granting a pension to Austin 
Hemphill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11439) granting a pension to Franklin 
Kirby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11440) granting a pension to James A. 
Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11441) granting an increase of pension to 
John Fink; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FIFLDS: A bill (H. R. 11442) granting a pension to 
U. S. G. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bil (H. R. 11443) granting an increase 
-of pension to Benjamin F. Jacks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11444) granting a pension to Emma E. 
Urquhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 11445) granting a pension 
to William H. Smith; to the Committee on Peusions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11446) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James I. Mosher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11447) for the 
pales of Timothy L. P. Miles; to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 11448) granting a pension 
to Rose Ettie Sheppard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11449) granting 
a pension to Christine Heldt; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
against increase in second-class postage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 9 ; 

Also, petition of the National Security League, relative to 
committee of three or five men for Bureau of Information; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 15, 1918. 


Most Rey. Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San Francisco, 
offered the following prayer: 

O God of our fathers, in whose hands are the lives of men and 
in whose power is the destiny of the Nation, look down upon Thy 
children gathered here in Thy name. In the way of Thy love 
Thou hast again visited this body and taken from it one whose 
power was our glory. Make us recognize that with Thee are the 
issues of life and death. Make us submissive to the decree of 
Thy divine providence. Thou alone can bring strength to those 
who mourn. Thou alone can bring peace to hearts oppressed by 
grief and pain. O grant that his loved ones may find strength 
in Thee to bear their loss. Grant that his loved ones may 
through their tears look up to Thee as the only source of joy 
and consolation, 

Chosen representatives of a mighty people, we come to Thee 
in the most crucial day in the history of our civilization. O 
give us light that we may see Thy way among the nations. Give 
us strength that we may follow the light whithersoever it may 
be. Make our laws reflect Thy divine wisdom and may they 
direct the issues of the world unto Thy greater glory. 

Give strength unto our President and to those in whose hands 
are the affairs of our mighty people. We pray above all things 
that they may have strength and power to endure and to fight 
to the end. Give strength to our men who in fields afar battle 
for our rights. Give strength to their arms that they may win 
+ victory and that through victory there may come peace. And 
grant, O Lord, that in the days of peace we may grow in power 
unto righteousness and unto the glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 123) providing for the calling into mili- 
tary service of certain classes of persons registered and liable 
for military service under the terms of the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the.United 
States,” with ap amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed à bill 
(H. R. 11364) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The messuge further transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the death of Hon. Rosert F. Broussarp, late a Senator from the 
State of Louisiana. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3980. An act to prevent interference with the use of hom- 
ing pigeons by the United States, to provide a penalty for such 
interference, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9504. An act to amend section 4067 of the Revised Stat- 
utes by extending its scope to include women; and 

H. R. 9901. An act to give indemnity for damages caused by 
American forces abroad. 

DEATH OF SENATOR STONE. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, Senator Stone died on yesterday, 
at 4.30 o’clock in the afternoon. His funeral services will occur 
at the family residence at 4 o'clock this afternoon. His body 
will be borne to the capital of his State, arriving there on Tues- 
day morning. It will lie in state in the capitol building a part 
of Tuesday. It will then be conveyed to Nevada, Mo., for in- 
terment amidst those surroundings where he began his illus- 
trious career. 

In a few days more he would have arrived at the allotted 
threescore years and ten. Over half of that long period he had 
devoted to the public service. He now returns to his State the 
badge of his office, upon which there is neither blot nor stain. 
Dishonor never laid its touch upon the life of WILLTAIT JoEL 
Stone. It may of him be justly said that all his mature life 


was devoted to his country. Possessing those great abilities 
which would have enabled him to achieve eminence in any 
position of life and to have acquired fortune, he chose to devote 
his talents to the public welfare and to lead a life devoid of 
luxury and to die without even a competency. 

His love of country was so passionate as to be beyond the 
understanding of many men. His loyalty was so exalted that 
he was not always understood, for all could not rise to the 
sublime devotion which inspired his soul. I knew Senator 
Stone better than any man outside his immediate blood kin. 
I knew him so well that I am sure I knew his great soul—the 
soul of this great Missourian and great American, 


Knowing him in this intimate way, I may be permitted to 


say that during the last three weeks constant news from the 
battle fields of France telling the story of how our lines were 
being pushed back by German hordes fell upon his heart with 
a crushing force. Of all the men I have known there is not 
one who seemed to me to feel so much the weight of anxiety 
for our cause, upon whose lips there was so passionate a prayer 
for victory for the arms of our allies and of our own soldiers. 
I use no extravagance of speech when I declare that could we 
restore to him the life that has passed out and bring him here 
among us clothed in health and flesh he would gladly give his 
life again if thereby he could serve his country’s cause and 
bring to it a great and victorious peace. 

At such a time as this and in the days that are to come, 
when the wounds of a bleeding world must be bound up, the 
Senate can ill afford, his State can ill afford, his country can 
ill afford, the world can ill afford his absence. 

Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions, and ask for 
their immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 225) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow of the death of Hon. WILLIAM JOEL STONE, late a Senator from 
the State of Missouri. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. Stone, 
which will take place at 4 o'clock post meridian to-day at his late resi- 
dence in this city. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect his remains be removed 
from his late home in this city to Nevada, Mo., for burial, in charge 
of the Sergeant at Arms, attended by the committee, which shall have 
full power to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives, 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed, under the second resolu- 
tion, as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. REED, Mr. 
Hrrencock, Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. Jones of 
New Mexico, Mr. KING, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. 
Soor, Mr. Curtis, Mr. SUTHERLAND, and Mr. FERNALD. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I submit the following resolution, 
and ask for its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That as-a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clocix 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, April 16, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, April 15, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art supremely great, Infinite in all Thine at- 
tributes, our God and our Father; above all, through all, and 
in us all; make us, we beseech Thee, fit temples for the indwell- 
ing of Thy Spirit and tractable to its holy influence; that we 
may conceive wisely, follow the dictates of a clear conscience, 
and stand firm in our convictions. 

Thus may we think well, live well, pray without ceasing, and 
be ready, when the summons comes, to pass on into the realms 
of the blest. : 

Death has laid a heavy toll upon the congressional family, 
leaving us to mourn, by the passing of two faithful and con- 
spicuous Senators, the wife of a Representative of this body, 
and one of the oldest and most trustworthy employees of this 
House. 

Comfort us and their several families, by the faith once 
delivered to the saints, through Him who said, “I am the 
resurrection and the life; whosoever believeth on ine shall 
never die.“ Amen. 


* 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 13, 1918, | DESTRUCTION on INJURY OF WAR MATERIAL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


was read and approved. 
OUR SERVICE FLAG. 


Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Speaker, this is the fifty-third anniversary 
of one of the saddest days in American history. Fifty-three 
years ago to-day in the city of Washington the brave spirit—the 
life spark—of President Lincoln returned to God who gave it. 
Let us all hope that in this crisis that spirit is still with us as a 
Nation and as a people. I have taken the occasion of this sol- 
emn memorial day to call attention to the fact that on April 7 
last Gen. Pershing, in urging a large subscription to the liberty 
loan as an expression of confidence by the people at home in 
the American soldiers at the front, cabled Secretary McAdoo 
as follows: e 

Every dollar subscribed to the libe loan is a dollar invested in 
American manhood. Every dollar subscribed as the result of self-denial 
means partnership in the hardships and risks of our men in the trenches, 
Every dohar subs-ribed will confirm the determination of cur people at 
home to stand by Its Army to a victorious end. An overwhelming sub- 
scription te the third liberty loan will be a patriotic expression of confi- 
dence in our ability as a Nation to maintain all that we hold dear in 
civilization. 

This expression of our commanding general from the front— 
somewhere in France—is, to my mind, most timely and to the 
point, and I submit the same with the following verses in the 
hope that some one with poetice thought and words may give 
proper expression to the ideas the verses seek to convey: 


OUR SERVICE FLAG, 


There’s a little flag—the service flag— 
Which hangs in our homes to-day, 

With its stars of blue or its stars of gold, 
Which tell of loved ones away. 


This little flag—this silent flag 
Tells more than words can say 

Of the solemn pride of the folks at home, 
Who can but work and pray. 


O may these stars—these service stars— 
Not change from blue to gold, 

Yet well we know our country’s pride 
These boys will now uphold. 


For love of that flag—that service flag— 
There is work for each to do; 

Let's all do our bit, let's all do our best, 
is the motto for me and for you. 


For love of our homes and our native land 
Let each of us here decide 

We will gladly respond to our general’s call 
From the front on the other side. 


For that service flag—that prized home flag— 
With stars of whatever hue, 

Means our men are guarding our Nation's flag, 
The red, the white, the blue. 


[Applause.] 
SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3475. An act to prescribe the requisite form of proof of 
death under policies or contracts of insurance covering the 
lives of persons in or serving with or attached to the military 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution providing for the registration 
for military service of all male persons citizens of the United 
States or residing in the United States who have, since the 
5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the day set for the 
registration by proclamation by the President, attained the age 
of 21 years, in accordance with such rules and regulations as 
the President may prescribe under the terms of the act ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States ” ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 9504. An act to amend section 4067 of the Revised Stat- 
utes by extending its scope to include women; and 

H. R. 9901. An act to give indemnity for damages caused by 
American forces abroad. 


(NO. 487). 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on Senate bill 383, commonly known as the sabotage bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of the conference report on the 
bill (S. 383) to punish the destruction or injuring of war mate- 
rial and war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or 
other violent means, and to forbid hostile use of property during 
time of war, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Spenker, I ask that the statement be read 
instead of the report. It is shorter, and the matter will be gen- 
erally understood by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the statement of 
the House conferees be read in lieu of the report. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees. 


The committee of conference on the disngreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 383) 
to punish the destruetion or injuring of war material and war 
transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time of war, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House striking out all after the enacting clause. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the words ‘ war material,’ as used herein, shall inelude 
arms, armament, ammunition, live stock, stores of clothing, 
food, foodstuffs, or fuel; and shall also inelude supplies, muni- 
tions, and all other articles of whatever description, aud any 
part or ingredients thereof, intended for, adapted to, or suitable 
for the use of the United States, or any associate nation, in 
connection with the conduct of the war. ‘ 

“The words ‘-yar premises,’ as used herein, shall include all 
buildings, grounds, mines. or other places wherein such war 
material is being produced, manufactured, repaired, stored, 
mined, extracted, distributed, loaded, unloaded, or transported, 
together with all machinery and appliances therein contained; 
and all forts, arsenals, navy yards, camps, prisons, or other mili- 
oy or naval stations of the United States, or any associate 
nation. 

“The words ‘war utilities, as used herein, shall include all 
railroads, railways, electric lines, roads of whatever description, 
railroad or railway fixture, canal, lock, dam, wharf, pier, dock, 
bridge, building, structure, engine, machine, .nechanical con- 
trivance, car, vehicle, boat, or aircraft, or any other means of 
transportation whatsoever, whereon or whereby such war mate- 
rial or any troops of the United States. or of any associate 
nation, are being or may be transported either within the limits 
of the United States or upon the high seas; and all dams, reser- 
voirs, aqueducts, water and gas mains and pipes, structures and 
buildings, whereby or in connection with which water or gas is 
being furnished. or may be furnished, to any war premises or to 
the military or naval forces of the United States or any associate 
nation, and all electric light and power, steam or pneuthatic 
power, telephone and telegraph plants, poles, wires, and fixtures 
and wireless stations, and the buildings connected with the 
maintenance and operation thereof used to supply water, light, 
heat, power, or facilities of communication to any war premises 
or to the military or naval forces of the United States, or any 
associate nation. 

“The words United States’ shall include the Canal Zone and 
all territory and waters, continental and insular, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

“The words associate nation,” as used in this aet, shall be 
deemed to mean any nation at war with any nation with which 
the United States is at war. 

“ Sec. 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever, with 
intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or 
any associate nution in preparing for or carrying on the war, or 
whoever, with reason to believe that his act may injure, inter- 
fere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate nation 
in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall willfully injure or 
destroy, or shall attempt to so injure or destroy, any war ma- 
terial, war premises, or war utilities, as herein defined, shall, 
upon conviction thereof. be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 30 years, or both. 

“Sec. 3. That when the United States is at war, whoever, 
with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the Unifed 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
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the war, or whoever, with reason to believe that his act may 
injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any 
associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall 
willfully make or enuse to be made in a defective manner, or 
attempt to make or cause to be made in a defective manher, any 
war material, as herein defined, or any tool, implement, machine, 
utensil, or receptucle used or employed in making, producing, 
manufacturing, or repairing any such war material, as herein 
defined, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 30 years, or both.” 
Anıl the House agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title and agree to the same. 
i E. Y. WEBB, 

C. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

KNUTE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 383) to punish the destruction or in- 
juring of war material and war transportation facilities by 
fire, explosives, or other violent means, and to forbid hostile 
use of property during time of war, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following written statement explaining the effect of 
the action agreed on: 

The Senate recedes from the amendment of the House striking 
out all of the bill after the enacting clause and substituting 
therefor the bill as agreed upon in the House, with certain 
minor changes and additions. 

The definition of “war material” in the first paragraph of 
section 1, is enlarged so as to include live stock, stores of cloth- 
ing, foodstuffs or fuel, also munitions, and uny part or in- 
gredient of the things included in the definition, and defines 
the use by the words “ intended for, adapted to, or suitable for 
the use of the United Stutes, or any associate nation, in con- 
nection with the conduct of the war.” 

In the third paragraph of section 1 the words “about to he” 
are changed to “muy be” so as to make the clause limiting 
“war utilities“ rend.“ whereon or whereby such wur material 
or any troops of the United States, or of any associate nation, 
are being or may be transported,” etc. It is further amended 
so as to Include water and gas mains, ete., by which water and 
gas is being furnished or may be furnished to any war premises 
as well as to the military and naval forces of the United States 
as originally provided in the House substitute. 

Section 2 of the House amendment was changed by striking 
out the following: “or, whoever, with intent to injure, inter- 
fere with, or obstruct the United States or any assoeinte nation 
in preparing for or carrying on the war shall conspire to pre- 
vent the erection or production of such war premises, war ma- 
terial, or war utilities.” 

Section 3 of the House amendment was stricken out. 

E. X. Wess, 

C. C. CARLIN, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker. I wish to state that on Saturday 
a week ago the House adopted a conference report embodying 
the Cannon amendment and the Lunn amendment, known as the 
labor amendments in the bill. The Senate rejected the confer- 
ence report, presumably because the Lunn amendment. with 
reference to the right of labor to strike in order to better con- 
ditions or increase wages. was contained in the bill. The House 
was notified of the rejection, and a further conference requested 
by the Senate, to which the House agreed. In the conference 
that was held last Saturday the House conferees agreed to 
eliminate both the Cannon amendment and the Lunn amend- 
ment. and that is the report which we present to you to-day for 
your adoption. We felt that under the circumstances that was 
the best way, and certainly the quickest way and possibly the 
only way out of the difficulty; and there is so much of great 
value in the other part of the bill that it ought to be pussed as 
speedily as possible in order that offenders may be quickly 


apprehended. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. As I understand, the conferees 
decided, and have so reported, to eliminate entirely everything in 
reference to labor organizations? 

Mr. WEBB. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman inform the 
House upon what principle of legislation that is based? Or, not 
to put it quite that way, what was the influential reason that 
caused the conferees to eliminate from the operations of this 
law one class of people in the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. One class of people” are not exempted. That 
is where the gentleman makes a mistake. If any laboring men 
or any labor organizations commit any of the numerous offenses 
defined in this bill as we now present it, they are just as guilty 
as if they were the humblest men in the land or the richest, 
regardless of the organization to which they belong. It treats 
everybody alike—rich and poor, high and low, labor and capital. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We all understand that anybody 
who commits an act prohibited by the bill as it now stands is 
committing a crime, of course. That is not what I am asking. 
I am asking the gentleman why the bill does not contain some 
provision that will affect a certain class of activities. 

Mr. WEBB, I will say that the Cannon amendment does not 
cover the ground sought to be covered at all. It is a very good 
amendment, in my opinion. but it applies simply to conspiracies 
to prevent the construction of war material, war premises, and 
war utilities. Most of those things ure all in existence now and 
going on. What we want to do is to punish the man who, with 
reason to believe that it will obstruct the prosecution of the war, 
does any act forbidden in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Let me ask the gentleman one 
question. Does the gentleman's committee have in mind any 
legislation that will cover that subject which is attempted to 
be covered by the amendment presented by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CA&x NON] und which was adopted by the House? 

Mr. WEBB. The opinion of the Judiciary Committee, und 
I believe the opinion of the House, at that time was that we 
should do nothing in the way of legislation at that time with 
reference to labor organizations. The President has a commis- 
sion dealing with these great bodies of men now, and this seems 
to be just a little too important a matter to handle hastily on 
the floor of the House without careful committee consideration. 
Some legislation of this character may come. I do not know 
about that, but at this time it seems to us unwise to inject this 
big problem into a bill the object of which was different from 
those sought to be obtained by this amendment. I will say to 
the gentleman that the conferees labored over it very conscien- 
tiously, and it seems to be the understanding and belief on beth 
sides of the House that we should not attempt to cover that 
subject in this bill. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. -I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. £ 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does the gentleman consider that 
there was anything in the original bill or in the Cannon amend- 
ment that prevented strikes. even without the Lunn amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Iam not sure but that the gentleman from Illinois 
asked the same question that I want to ask. Is there any 
law on the statute book enabling the Department of Justice 
or any other department to lay its strong arm on men working 
in a munition plant or a shipyard from agreeing to un strike? 

Mr. WEBB. None. The law to-day expressly gives them the 
right te strike, unless in doing so they conspire to violate some 
law of the United States. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman feel that Congress ought 
to enact some legislation to prevent them from striking? 

Mr. WEBB. Frankly, I do not know. The gentleman may 
think that the time has come to enact such legislation. but 
under all the present circumstunces it is very doubtful. We did 
not think that we should hold up this bill. which the Depurtment 
of Justice is anxious to have pussed. in order to try to get some- 
thing that we might not get, j 

Mr. COX. I think the time has come when we ought to have 
some legislation to stop the men from striking. 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois two 
minutes, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the so-called Cannon amend- 
ment, as modified by the gentleman on my request and at his 
suggestion, I believed in when it was agreed to by three-quarters 
of this House on a roll call. It merely, as I recollect it, pro- 
hibited a conspiracy to strike under certain conditions. Then 
came the extraordinary action on the motion of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lunn]. in which the House reversed 


itself and in which it was provided that nothing herein should 
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be construed to prevent labor striking to better its condition 
or to increase its wages. 

Now. I realize that this is a very important bill, and that 
there seemingly is between the House and the Senate the con- 
dition of the irresistible body and the immovable force. I think 
the Senate was right. I believe in the not distant future that 
there will come on the statute books legislation that will pro- 
hibit anybody conspiring to strike pending arbitration, and that 
all disagreements shall be submitted to arbitration, and that 
when the award comes it shall be made a judgment of the 
court, as the President advised when the Adamson bill passed. 
He said, in substance, he had the pledge of the leaders in both 
the House and the Senate that it would be promptly passed at 
the beginning of the next session. That is all I desire to say 
at this time, but I believe and hope that in the not distant 
future there will be given power to the President of the United 
States to prevent, by apt legislation, a striking for higher wages 
through a conspiracy prior to an arbitration. [Applause.] 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield to the gentleman to ask a question. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does the gentleman from Mi- 
nois think that Congress has the power to pass legislation to 
prevent strikes, unless it would be in industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce? I think the decision of the Supreme Court in 
construing the Adamson bill, not in express terms but in effect, 
holds that Congress might by legislation prohibit strikes of men 
engaged in interstate commerce, but certainly Congress could 
not go beyond that. 

Mr. CANNON, If my colleague will allow me, Congress, as 
© war measure, can enact legislation that will bring into the 
service of the United States by a proclamation of the President 


or by the determination of the President, by conscription or 


otherwise, any kind of labor. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 
a war measure. 

Mr. CANNON. We are dealing with war measures. This is 
a war measure, and I believe that the President has been given 
the power, or I hope he will be given the power, if necessary, to 
conscript or draft men for service on the farm and upon all 
industries as a war measure. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to commend the 
action of the conferees. The so-called sabotage bill provided 
punishment for certain overt acts intended or resulting in the 
destruction or injury of war-material utilities or transporta- 
tion. An amendment was adopted in the House the effect of 
which was to greatly modify the legislation by inserting in it 
a provision relating to conspiracies. In other words, placing 
in the body pf a bill to punish individual overt acts a pro- 
vision relating to an entirely different class of acts in the nature 
of conspiracy. That amendment should not have been adopted 
as a part of the bill presented to the House. The Lunn amend- 
ment, providing that nothing contained in the bill should be con- 
strued as intended to deny the right of men to strike to better 
their condition, logically followed that amendment, and made it 
clear that by the adoption of the Cannon amendment it was not 
intended to deprive men of the right to attempt to better their 
condition by striking. It is entirely logical and proper that 
both amendments should go out of the bill, leaving it as was 
originally intended, a proper and needed measure to punish overt 
acts, but not a conspiracy measure. The bill is now restored to 
its original intent, and I think the conferees were right in the 
action they took and are to be commended for it. 

We are at war and must adopt all the measures necessary and 
essential to the success of our arms. We should punish swiftly 
all who attempt to interfere willfully with war activities or 
enterprises. The Senate bill now under consideration proposes 
to do that, and will, as we now approve it in the conference 
report, do it effectively. The Senate did not consider any con- 
spiracy provisions necessary in the bill, and none were necessary, 
and when the House, after brief consideration, inserted such a 
provision there was in the minds of many the very reasonable 
fear that such a provision might be construed as intended to 
prevent the exercise of a right clearly recognized by our laws 
and court decisions. 

Some may think that laboring men are overcritical and suspi- 
cious of such legislation, but we must keep in mind, even in the 
midst of war, that certain rights have been won only after a 
long struggle, and that once won men do not, and should not, 
readily surrender them or allow them to be questioned by de- 
cisions under legislation of doubtful meaning and intent. 

It will require the united strength and purpose of all our 
people to win this war. The men in the mines, on the railroads, 
and in the shops and fields, as well as the heroes in the trenches, 


I did not limit the proposition to 
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and I am confident that the great majorty of them will do their 

duty whatever it may be, and while the boys are fighting for 

democracy abroad let us preserve it at home. 

510 WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
nois. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask the gentleman if there 
is any law now under which a man can be punished, under 
this bill or any other law, under these circumstances: If a 
society of the Industrial Workers of the World should be dis- 
covered in conspiracy to destroy property in an ammunition 
plant or a ship loading with munitions? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; undoubtedly if the bill passes, because a 
conspiracy to commit any offense against the United States is 
an offense, 

Mr. DENISON. They could be punished if they had not con- 
summated it by an overt act. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; punished the same as if they had com- 
mitted the overt act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The right to strike was specifi- 
eally preserved by the Clayton antitrust law? 

Leah WEBB. Yes; and passed by a unanimous vote of the 
ouse. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With the Cannon amendment 
out and the Lunn amendment out, the bill stands as reported by 
the committee* 

Mr, WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
asked for by the administration? 

Mr. WEBB. It is a stronger bill than the administration 
asked for. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So that the elimination of 
these two amendments does not affect the original proposition? 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. We practically have the bill as it 
was presented by the committee on the floor of the House. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CURRIE]. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentle- 
man for the time that he has yielded to me. I agree with the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. CANNoN] that the conference re- 
port is not satisfactory, but it is gratifying to know that final 
action upon this measure is at hand. - 

It will be a great relief to loyal people the country over when 
this sabotage bill shall be enacted into law. For months their 
patience has been tried to the breaking point. They have been 
obliged to listen to disloyal utterances from traitorous persons 
who blaspheme the Government and sow the seed of sedition 
everywhere. They read in the daily press and even in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp itself that our aeroplane plants, shipyards, 
and other war industries are literally infested with spies and 
German propagandists, tampering with blue prints, retarding 
production, and doing other things to counteract and defeat our 
purpose and aid the Kaiser, yet going unpunished to further 
prey upon our tolerance. 

Only last week the United States district attorney at Detroit 
informed me that a mechanic employed in the Liberty Motor Co. 
plant willfully broke a complex machine causing an actual loss 
in production of 13 aeroplane engines; yet there is no Federal 
statute under which to prosecute the culprit. It is a startling 
fact that in Detroit alone Federal agents and operatives of a 
patriotic organization have secured proof in over a thousand 
cases of a similar nature, yet rarely a prosecution. Almost 
every hamlet in the country has appealed to the Federal authori- 
ties for the suppression of disloyalty. Rare are the instances 
in which relief has been secured, 

The great battle that may decide the fate of civilization it- 
self now rages. We are face to face with the greatest crisis 
of all history and we realize it now. Americans await with 
breathless anxiety news from the front. The Army of the 
United States goes forward to the battle line. God helping them, 
with their brothers who are rushing forward to fight by their 
sides, they will turn the tide to victory and be heralded down 
through all the ages as the saviors of humanity. Never was 
there such an intense moment fraught with such serious pos- 
sibilities and consequences. American people are no longer in a 
mood to tolerate Kaiser aids in their midst. We have already 
observed to our shame prominent people in a peaceful Illinois 
town lynch a suspected German spy or propagandist, and in 
explaining this deplorable incident the Collinsville mayor said: 

The 1 was the direct result of a widespread feeling in this 
community that the Government will not punish disloyalty, and although 
I deprecate the existence of this feeling, is, nevertheless, not without 
some foundation. We have repeatedly reported to Federal authorities 


cases of 1 where no action has been taken, and probably could 
not be taken, by reason of the inadequacy of the law. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


It is substantially the bill 


1918. 
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This same sentiment prevails throughout the country. and un- 
less Federal authorities relieve the righteous indignation vr 
patriotic people other disgraceful incidents of mob violence may 
occur. 

It is, then a pertinent question to inquire, wherein rests the 
responsibility for this inactivity on the part of Federal au- 
thorities? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, speaking of the Collinsville mat- 
ter—the lynching of a man with a German name. Praeger—I 
haye had something of Information in respect to it. How well 
founded it is I do not know, but it is asserted that Praeger was 
a thoroughly loyal man, and that his death cume under false 
pretenses, due to a local condition, because he was not under the 
tongue of good report with a certain organization, and that they 
took advantage of the nume to kill him and claimed he was dis- 
loyal. What the facts are I do not know. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. But this condition of mob violence 
usuullx results from the failure of Federal authorities to sup- 
press disloyalty. 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Speaker. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. T can not yield. 

With this in mind, I recently addressed the Department of 
Justice, inquiring whether it was the lack of law or law enforce- 
ment, and what suggestions, if any, this department had made to 
Congress upon the subject. The reply was a startling revela- 
tion to me und likely will be to many Members of Congress. 

A:torney General Gregory. in part, says: 

There is as yet no Federal statute, except the treason statute (which 
is unworkable for this purpose), under whicb the Government can prose- 
cote men who attempt to destroy factories, munitions, ani! other stores 
Deeessary for our armes. The so called sabotage bili, prepared by this 
department and introduced more than a year ago, is now before your 
boty, and I hope speedy action may be taken thereon. 

The so-called sabotage bill was passed by the Senate a year 
ngo. It is a regrettuble fuct that it was net acted upon in the 
House until nearly a year later. The House passed this bill on 
Mareh 6. 1918, amending it first by adding to section 2 the so- 
culled Cannon-Webb amendment— 

Or whoever with intent to injure, interfere with, or obstruct the 
United States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
tbe war, shall conspire to prevent the erection or production of such war 
premises. war material, or war utility. 

And then practicatly destroyed that amendment by adding sec- 
tion 3. reading as follows: 

Nothing nerein shall be construed as making it unlawful for employees 
to surve together to stop work or not to enter thervon with a bona fide 
purpose of securing better wages or conditions of employment. 

In my judgment. adding section 3 was a serious blunder, and 
I compliment the conferees thut the conference report before us 
to-day has eliminated that amendment; und I likewise regret 
that the Cunnon-Webb amendment, intended to strengthen the 
bill. was not retained, In striking it out, we have not listened 
to labor, which is loyal und true. We have heeded the argu- 
ments of the labor agitator. It was bad enough in time of 
peice for persons to come before Congress und, in substance, 
threaten to die up the great transportation systems of the coun- 
try in 48 hours if the Government did not gran: its request. 
Mediation or urbitration would not suffice them. Then we were 
at peace; now we nre at war; and every real American must 
consecrate hunself absolutely to the winning of this war and 
nothing else. The greedy profiteer who thinks and acts only for 
guin, searching for gold in Government contracts while others 
are yielding their lives for him, and the strikers who would 
willfully and deliberately violate the provisions of the so-called 
Webb-Cannon amendment are in the same cluss—traitors to 
thelr country and to humanity. 

My sympathy is with the toiler; but I have no sympathy with 
the man or group of men who, seeing others for a menger wage 
in the service, yielding their lives that humanity muy survive 
and the ravages of the Hun be repelled while they. drawing 
the greutest wage ever paid in the history of the country, throw 
down their tools, hinder production, delay transportation, and 
imperil not only their own protection, but the very life of their 
country. 

It is a startling fact that during the first six months after 
this country entered the war there were over 1,156 strikes, 
mostly in industries essential to war production. The number 
of days of production lost was 6.285.519 The magnitude of 
this waste can be best appreciated by stating that it would re- 
quire a plant employing 1,000 employees to operate 300 working 
days each year for nearly 21 years to recoup this loss, And 
think of it; our Nation ut war and many of these very strikers 
exempted because needed in war industry. If they will net 
work, then make them fight. If the man in the service refuses 


to do his part in the prosecution of the war he is court-wartialed 


and shot; but here we are in Congress spending our time in 
trying to make certain that the fellow who stays home and 
strikes will not be amenable to this law and may conspire with 
others to defeat its very purpose. Ask the futher and mother 
of the boy in the service whether we should be so solicitous 
for the striker, from whom no hazardous service has been re- 
quested. 

My friends, every appeal by labor to Government hoards has 
resulted in favorable decision for it. There is no tendency to be 
unfair with labor, If section 3 is retained in this bill it will 
stand forth as an invitation to all the agents of the Kaiser in 
America to incite and enconrage strikes in our war industries, 
from the sawmills of the South and the West to the munition 
plants of the North and the East. They can do it, and will do 
it, with impunity unless section 3 is eliminated. We will either 
strike that section out to-day or righteous public sentiment will 
compel us to before many months more of this war. If this con- 
ference report had retained the Cannon-Webb amendment it 
would have given to the country the greatest war legislation 
since the passage of the act creating the National Army. And 
let us resolve here to-day that there shall be no further delay 
in the program of supplying necessary legislation for appre- 
hending and punishing disloyalty and traitorous conduct every- 
where it shows its head. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. s 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


APRIL 2, 1918. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : You are undoubtedly aware of the strong feeling through- 
out the country that our Government authorities are dealing too leni- 
cooly with spies and dangerous enemies within our confines. It is com- 
monly reported that our aeroplane piants are literally infested with 
spies and that blue prints have been changed. production hindered, and 
even the complete planes so tampered with as to render them unsafe, 
Inquiry at the United States marshal’s office in the State of Michigan 
brings forth the claim that we have not sufficient laws with which to 
deal with this situation. It is very apparent that we either lack the 
law or its enforcement. I assume that the bill recently passed by the 
House to punish willtul interference with war production was intended, 
in part, at least. to care for this situation. e» 

rill von please advise if any legislation is yet required, in the opinion 
of your department, to properly handle this situation, and whether any 

estion has heen made by your department in this regard? 

am not familiar enough with the custom here to know, but in State 
affairs we depend a great deal upon suggestions from the departments as 
to desired oH Sse 

I realize that it is much easier to criticize than to perform, and I am 
satisfied that this important matter is and has been receiving the utmost 
consideration by you. However, I receive so many inquiries and am so 
intensely Interested in a betterment of conditions with respect to spy 
. that I wa x preciate your reply. 

ery respectiully, 
z7 GILBERT A. CURRIE. 


APRIL 12, 1918, 
Hon. GILBERT A. CUREIE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sın: I bave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter to 
the Department of Justice, under date of the 2d instant. in which you 
refer to certain alleged activities of spies and state that there 
exists a strong feeling throughout the country that our Government 
nuthorities are dealing too lenlently with spies and dangerous enemies 
within our confiner.” 

If such a feeling does exist, it is mainly caused by the lack of Fed- 
eval statutes and not by any lack of activity upon tne part of the 
prosecuting officials. tor I am z d to assure you that the Department 
of Justice has investigated and, so far as the present laws warrant, 
vigorously prosecuted every case of enemy activity of which it has 
acquired information. The stories that dangerous sples have been 
paroled by this Set eee from luternment camps are unqualifiedly 
faise in every particuiar. The power of internment vested in me by 
the President has been exercised carefully but unsparingly. and as rap- 
idly as really Oangerous enemy aliens have come to the attention of 
Government officials they have been apprehended and interned. 

Long before we entered the war this department recognized the neces- 
sity of an efficient system for tne prevention as well as the detection 
of enemy activities, and began at that time to ee dh and build up 
‘ts Bureau of Investigation. which now for a long time has been oper- 
ated on a war basis. In addition to this, the department has accepted 
the services and to a great extent supervises the activities of more 
than 200,000 citizens of proven loyalty, systematically organized 
throughout the country as an auxillary to the work of the department, 
It is a fair statement to say that the country has never been so thor- 
oughly policed in its history by the Federal authorities as it is to-day, 
You will get some idea of the magnitude of the work from the fact that 
the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice receives on 
un average of upwa of 1,500 complaints per day. While moxt of 
these complaints eventually prove unfounded. all of them are carefull 
investigated. Work of this character necessarily has to be done wit! 
little or no publicity and. as a matter of policy. the action by the de- 

rtmont in interning enemy atiens bas also been done, so far as d- 
„le, without publicity. For example, on the night of April 6. 1917, the 
day of our declaration ot war, this department sef in different parts 
of the country all of th: German agents then known to it and caused 
them to be immediately transt-rred to war-prison camps, the number 
of enemies, for obvious reasons, being kept secret. 
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“The public assumes that there is a great deal of enemy activity goin, 
on in this country, and it is but natural that rumors are magni- 
fied into definite and sensational stories. The talk of damage done by 
enemy aliens in causing incendiary fires is an illustration of this. Re- 
peat ly, both in reputable newspapers and in publications gotten out 

y citizen societies, ph lg statements are made as to the amount 
of japin ad Statistics show that, pe mere ty the vastly increased value 
of mere dise and plants, the actual fire loss to property of all de- 
9 in 1917 was not appreciably larger than that of the year 
191 Likewise the renort recently made by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters shows, in substance, that durin 
one fire has been clearly proven to be the work of 
a recent conference in the cerry, partment of all the men in all 
departments charged with protection of plants and supplies it was 
stated without dissent that no instance was known of a fire cau 
within the past year by allen enemies. 

This does not mean that there is little danger to be apprehended 
from enemy alien activities. On the contrary, the most careful watch- 
fulness is constantly necessary, but I cite this illustration to you to 
show you how unfounded are some of the extraordinary stories now 
in circulation, The very necessity for pen 1 secret many of the activi- 
ties of the department undoubtedly contributes to the impression of 
which you have complained. It would be absurd to say that every 
hostile act bas been successfully run down and the offender brought to 
punishment or that every enemy agent or propagandist at work in this 
country has been discovered. do, however, assert that every possible 
effort is being made to ferret out and punish activities of this character, 
and that this work in other departments, as well as my own, Is being 
done from day to day with constantly increasing efficiency. 

In addition to prosecuticn of the work above described, this depart- 
ment has during the past year drawn and enforced the various regula- 
tions governing the conduct of alien enemies prescribed in the three 
proclamations made by the President; has de the machinery and 
carried out successfully a registration of all male German alien enemies; 
has put into operation regulations for barring alien enemies from water- 
front shi ping facilities and other prohibited areas; has caused to be 
instituted military patrol by the Army on the most important piers in 
all of the large seaports of the country; and has instituted a pass 
system to protect water-front zones from acts of alien enemies. 

In connection with enemy-alien activities, you will recall that under 
ihe most conseryative estimate there are in this country to-day more 
than 450,000 German, 600,000 Austrian, ‘and 400, Hungarian 
enemy aliens—that is, unnaturaiized maies upward of 14 years of age— 
estimating three to a family, there would be within the United States 
about 4, 000 persons who are either male enemy aliens or members 
of their families. If you will bear in mind that we have quite as much, if 
not more, trouble with native and naturalized Americans as we have 
with enemy aliens, you will get some idea of the magnitude of the work 
which daily confronts this department. 

I have already adverted to the lack of adequate laws, and I take the 
liberty of ae your attention to this important subject. Although 
we have been at war for more than a year, there is as yet no Fed- 
eral statute, except the treason statute (which is unworkable for this 

urpose), under which the Government can prosecute men who attempt 
To destroy factories, munitions, and other stores necessary for our 
armies. e so-called sabotage bill, prepared by this department and 
introduced more than a year ago, is now before your body, and I hope 
that speedy action may be taken thereon. 

Most of the disorder throughout the country is caused by the lack 
of laws relating to disloyal utterances. Congress did not pass the 
original espionage act in the form in which my department prepared 
it, and ion 3 of the law as passed by Congress has been the onl 
weapon with which the Government could attack this dangerous ev 
Although the only clause of section 3 which has been of value is the 
one aimed to prevent obstruction of enlistment and recruiting, my de- 

rtment has succeeded under that one clause in securing the convic- 
Hon of more than 250 offenders in different parts of the county; and in 
obtaining ihe imposition of sentences in some cases of 15 and 20 years’ 
imprisonment. ft is earnestly hoped that Congress will act favorably 
upon legislation now before it which will give the Government adequate 
weapons with which to prevent the spread of flagrant disloyalty. 

Another serious defect in the legal situation is the fact that there is 
no law providing for the control of departures from or entries into the 
United Bates by persons other thau those who are allen enemies. The 
dangerous work of our enemies is not done solely through enemy na- 
tionals, and the public safety requires that a measure of control be 
vested in the President over the movements of all rsons into and 
from the country in time of war. A bill to accomplish this purpose, 
commonly known as the “ passport bill,” drawn by this department, was 
introduced into Congress some time ap. and has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Departments of State, bor, and Justice, and of the 
officers of the Military and Naval Intelligence Service. It can not be 
enacted into law too speedily. 

I need not say that so long as the Federal Government is impotent 
to suppress industrial treason and disloyal utterances, just so long 
there will be danger of disorder, and there will be a steady increase in 
the feeling among the irresponsible of disrespect for legally constituted 
authority. Taking advantage of your courteous offer of assistance, I 
earnestly ask that you call the attention of your associates to the legis- 
Jative situation which is above outlined. I need scarcely add to what 
J have said the assurance that my department will promptly, aggres- 
sively, and thoroughly investigate the cause of every hostile act or 
utterance which is brought to its attention, and will, so far as the 
law permits, continue relentlessly to prosecute those shown to be re- 
sponsible therefor. 

Respectfully, 


the past year not 
len enemies, and at 


T. W. Grecory, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lunn]. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, in this crucial time of war we 
should never indulge in hysterical legislation; never should 
pass laws in violation of the fundamental principles on which 
the Government is based unless conditions become so serious 
that for a temporary period fundamental rights may be given 
up for the greater purpose of national security and perpetuity. 

A few weeks ago we had under consideration this very im- 
portant bill, which was to euact a law necessary for the pro- 
tection of our people. The bill ought to have been passed the 


day it was considered, and would have been passed and by this 
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time would have been the law of the land if it had not been 
for, the Cannon amendment. The bill as introduced by the 
committee had no such purpose nor no phrases that could pos- 
sibly have been construed a3 conscription of labor. Then came 
the Cannon amendment. There could be no possible mistake 
as to the gentleman’s object in introducing his amendment, 
judging from his remarks on the floor and published in the 
Recorp. The Cannon amendment was a violation, at least to 
my mind, of a fundamental principle. I introduced my amend- 
ment with the purpose and design of overcoming what I felt 
was the repudiation of a fundamental principle of our Goy- 
ernment, which principle was to deal fairly with all classes 
ana refuse to legislate either for or in favor of a special 
class, 

When the Cannon amendment passed the House I am sure 
many of the Members voted for it little realizing its full mean- 
ing. How otherwise could they explain the immediate pas- 
sage of my amendment, the purpose of which was to overcome 
the Cannon amendment. When the House bill went to the 
Senate there was loud and somewhat bitter discussion of 
that particular section 8, which was the Lunn amendment. 
Many of the distinguished Senators were opposed to the Lunn 
amendment for the reason that they evidently desired conscrip- 
tion of labor. 

I have always taken the stand, and I take it now, and will 
always take it, that there is nothing too sacred and nothing too 
great in the way of sacrifice to make for American victory in 
this war. 

If in this colossal conflict the very life of the Nation should 
demand that we take away temporarily certain of our rights, 
if it should become necessary to give much of our property 
or all of our property, let us act on the line of the principle 
which works with absolute fairness to all of our people. If the 
time ever comes to conscript everything, including labor, that 
time will mean that we should also conscript capital. 

There is little excuse for strikes during the present time, when 
wages are high, but that is no excuse to attempt to take away 
a fundamental right. Capital struck a few days ago. Capital 
went on a strike for increased wages, and they won. They 
received one-quarter of 1 per cent more for their capital than they 
did on the last liberty loan. The first liberty loan was quoted 
at 34 per cent. The capital wages increased in the second 
liberty loan to 4 per cent; but capital was not satisfied with 
this wage, so they insisted on 4} per cent, but were granted 
only 4} per cent. In saying this I am not unmindful of the 
patriotic spirit of those men of grent wealth who have and are 
devotedly serving their country in this time of national crisis. 
Let every honor be given to those men, rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant, who count life itself none too dear to give this Nation 
in its hour of trial. 

Only under national necessity could we ever demand the con- 
scription of labor, and then only when the necessity demanded 
that we conscript capital. Never could we consistently take 
a position that the man could be conscripted while the dollar 
remained in freedom; but no such emergency existed, neither 
did anything in the bill propose such a thing. The bill sought 
to deal strenuously with the men, whoever they be, who sought 
to interfere individually or by conspiracy with the prosecution 
of the war. It is necessary that we fix determent penalties on 
any man or men who are willfully plotting against the Govern- 
ment. The bill was not aimed at the mass of the American 
workers who are loyal to the heart in this great war, but the 
Cannon amendment said to working men that they would be 
compelled to work for private employers who might reduce their 
wages, or allow most harmful conditions in factories and shops, 
and that, regardless of how just their cause of complaint, the 
inen would not dare to stop. Three men would not dare to talk 
together regarding shameful conditions surrounding their work 
and agree to stop, for that would be a conspiracy, and they would 
be threatened with 30 years to think it over. Such law is un- 
thinkable. The House may have acted hastily on the Cannon 
amendment, for many of them were absent during the discussion, 
but when they passed the Lunn amendment, they were nearly 
all present and understood the real purpose of the amendment. 
To my mind the House acted in a spirit of fairness, not of dema- 
gogy, and not in any way hysterical. I wanted to see this bill 
passed quickly, and now that the Cannon amendment has been 
eliminated there is no occasion for the other, for with the elim- 
ination of the one goes the necessity of the other. A few 
moments ago we listened to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Craco], in his tribute to the memory of President Lincoln, 
who passed from us 53 years ago to-day. I can not speak in too 
high praise of the splendid spirit of the martyred President. I 
recall that he based his life on great underlying humanitarian 
principles. He stood foursquare regarding the great mass of 


1918. 
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those who toil. In his annual message to Congress on December 
3. 1861, he said: 


Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit 


of labor and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. 
3 is the superlor of capital and deserves much the higher consid- 
eration. 


He further said in that same message: 


No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toll up 
from poverty—none less inclined to take or touch aught which they 
have not honestly earned. Let them beware of 3 a i i 
power which they already possess, and which if surrende will surely 
be used to close the door of advancement against such as they, and to 
nenen disabilities and burdens upon them till all of liberty shall be 
ost. 

The views expressed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNonN] are tremendously at variance with the views expressed 
by that other gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Lincoln. 

When we deal with labor, we are dealing with human rights 
and human conditions, and we must never go on record for a 
form of slavery which is involved in conscription of labor unless 
it becomes necessary in order to save the very life of the Nation. 
The great mass of our workers have been patriotic. God save 
America if they were not patriotic, for no war can be waged 
when the working masses refuse their loyalty. They have not 
refused their loyalty, but have entered this war with the same 
high spirit and resolve that has characterized the rest of us. If 
the time comes, when, to preserve this Nation, conscription of 
labor is essential there must go with it an absolute conscription 
of capital, not some of the capital but all of the capital, and if 
that day ever comes I will stake my life that the great mass of 
labor would rise to the great occasion with a spirit that would 
put to shame every slacker of whatever name. [Applause.] 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LUNN. I would be very glad to yield if I had more time 
yielded me, but I can not otherwise. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R, 10069, the 
rivers and harbors appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10069, the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill es R. 10069) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose on 
Saturday last, the Chairman had under consideration a point 
of order made to the paragraph at the bottom of page 9 of the 
bill directing the Mississippi River Commission to do some work 
at the mouth of the Ohio River for the protection of a caving 
bank. I desire to discuss just one phase of the point of order 
and no other, and I may say at this point, as we had a full dis- 
cussion on Saturday, I hope there will be no necessity for fur- 
ther discussion and that the Chairman may be permitted to make 
his ruling. The contention on the point of order which was dis- 
cussed involves the jurisdiction of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol and the Committee on Rivers and Harbors as applicable to 
this point of order. I shall not discuss at all the facts in the 
ease bearing upon the question of whether it is exclusively for 
flood control or exclusively for river improvement, but I do wish 
to submit a few expressions or arguments upon the general 
question. As to the Mississippi River Commission, that com- 
mission was created by act of Congress, approved June 28, 1879. 

The act creating the commission in section 4 gave it this juris- 
diction: - 

It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and mature such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, per- 
Manently locate, and deepen the channel, and protect the banks of the 
Mississippi River; improve and give safety and ease to the navigation 


thereof; prevent destructive floods; promote and facilitate commerce, 
trade, and the postal service, 
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[After a pause.] The 


There has been no amendment since that date to the act 
creating the Mississippi River Commission which changes its 
jurisdiction in the respect I have indicated, so that the Missis- 
sippi River Commission in its activities may improve the river 
or rivers under its jurisdiction, and may also take steps to con- 
trol floods. 

The flood-control act, which was approved March 4, 1917, and 
which I have not at the moment before me, ‘also fixes as the 
duties of the Mississippi River Commission the improvement of 
the rivers and also the control of floods. Therefore I submit to 
the chairman at this point this statement, which I do not think 
ean be contradicted, that the Mississippi River Commission in 
its activities as defined by Congress may engage in river im- 
provement and flood control. 

Again, from 1883 until the Committee on Flood Control was 
created the Committee on Rivers and Harbors took jurisdic- 
tion, and almost every river and harbor act passed since that 
time contains some legislation either directing the activities of 
the Mississippi River Commission or making appropriations for 
its activities, or both; and I shall, with the consent of the com- 
mittee, ask leave to incorporate in the Recorp some eycerpts 
from past river and harbor acts. Until the flood-control act was 
passed on March 4, 1917, the River and Harbor Committee 
directed its activities and made appropriations for the com- 
mission. 

Now as to the two committees: The Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors under the rules of the House has jurisdiction of sub- 
jects relating to the improvement of rivers and harbors, and 
that jurisdiction has been well defined. Whatever legislation 
seeks to improve the channel of a river or harbor for p 
of navigation and commerce is admittedly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

In the amendment to the rules creating the Committee on 
Flood Control the jurisdiction of that committee is fixed in this 
simple language; that is to say, that it has jurisdiction of sub- 
jects relating to flood control, and there is no disposition on my 
part or upon the part of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
in its collective capacity to dispute or to cavil about the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Flood Control. 

One other thought. There may be improvements of rivers 
which at the same time affect control of floods. I can well con- 
ceive of such. 

There has been, and may be in the future, legislation intended 
for the improvement of a river for navigation, the work of im- 
provement at the same time tending to control floods, so that 
it may well be and will occur that concurrent jurisdiction will 
rest with each of these committees, As to which committee 
would have jurisdiction under a condition of that kind, would 
probably depend upon the committee which first assumed juris- 
diction. 

Now, in conclusion, what is the duty of the Chair in the con- 
sideration of the point of order made against this paragraph? 
In order for the Chair to hold that the point of order should 
be sustained and the paragraph go out, the Chair must of neces- 
sity hold that it is exclusively for flood control. It is within 
the province of the Chair to determine preliminarily that ques- 
tion of fact; and if the Chair holds upon the issue of fact that 
only flood control is affected by this paragraph I concede that 
the Committee on Flood Control has jurisdiction. And, further, 
to express it in another way, I submit that the Chair must hold 
upon tliat issue of fact that only flood control is affected by this 
paragraph in order to sustain the point of order, because if it 
happens to be a work or an activity authorized which affects 
both improvement of the river and flood control, then I assume 
as a matter of parliamentary law that this committee, first hav- 
ing assumed jurisdiction, would hold jurisdiction. 

So with that statement, Mr. Chairman, upon what I think are 
the controlling issues of parliamentary procedure applicable to 
this point of order, I shall be content to leave the matter with 
the Chair, except, however, to make this general statement in 
behalf of the committee and not to precipitate any argument: 
In the opinion of the committee the work proposed in this para- 
graph was meritorious. In the opinion of the committee there 
seemed to be no other committee of Congress which would take 
jurisdiction and afford Cairo and its immediate vicinity the re- 
lief which the committee seemed to think they required. I men- 
tion that only as bearing on the merits of it, and not as bearing 
on the point of order which the Chair has before him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HumrPHREYS] makes a point of order 
against the paragraph on page 9, lines 17 to 25, incfusive, and 
which reads as follows: 

The Mises River Commission shall forthwith make an examina- 


tion of the caving bank on the right bank of the Ohio River below the 
mouth of the Cache River and sball make such plans and take such 
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be necessary 
this caving 
eretofore or 
hereafter appropriated for the work of the Mississippi River Commission. 


steps, to be 1 8 by the Chief of Engineers, as ma 
from time to time to protect the levee line endangered 
bank, such Improvements to be 


paid for out of any funds 

This point of order was very fully and very thoroughly dis- 
cussed on Saturday, and since the session of the committee 
on Saturday the Chair has read the arguments then made. as 
they appenred in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and has also given 
the matter some thought and consideration; and such thought 
and consideration as the Chair has been able to give it have con- 
firmed the opinion of the Chair as to the views entertained at 
the previous session of the committee with reference to the 
point of order. It is not necessary, of course, to say that, in 
passing upon the point of order, the Chair has not given any 
consideration whatever to either the merits or the demerits of 
the proposition contained in the paragraph. 

The point of order is made on two grounds. First, that the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors has no jurisdiction of the 
subject matter of the paragraph as an original proposition. and 
second, that even if it be conceded that it has such jurisdiction, 
it is not authorized to report it as a part of the pending ap- 
propriation bill, whieh under the rules of the House has a privi- 
leged status. 

It is insisted that the subject matter of this paragraph comes 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Committee on Flood 
Control, the rules of the House providing that all proposed legis- 
lation relating to flood control shall be referred to that com- 
mittee. In the opinion of the Chair, under the plain language 
of the rule, this view is clearly correct, if the paragraph does 
not also relate to the improvement of a river or harbor. 
Whether or not the fact that an improvement of a river or 
harbor results as a mere incident to the main purposes of con- 
trolling flood waters would serve to give jurisdiction to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. the Chair does not feel called 
upon at this time to decide. The rules of the House do not 
clearly define the difference in the jurisdiction of these two 
committees, and as the Speaker of the House has heretofore 
remarked there may be cases where their jurisdiction overlaps. 
It seems clear to the Chair that under the present rules of the 
House cases may arise where the jurisdiction of the two com- 
mittees would be in a sense concurrent, or where one committee 
might acquire jurisdiction of a subject matter which as an 
independent proposition would belong to the other. 

But the Chair does not feel called upon to pass upon the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of these two committees, in view of his 
opinion as to the second ground of the point of order. If the 
paragraph has for its primary object and effect the improve- 
ment of the river, then, in the opinion of the Chair, it is properly 
included in the bill, even though the control of flood waters 
shall result to a greater or less degree as an incident thereto; 
for it must be borne in mind that the river and harbor bill is 
not one of the general appropriation bills within the meaning of 
clause 2 of Rule XXI, and it is not therefore subject to their 
restrictions as to legislation. There is an abundance of prec- 
edents which might be cited to this effect. Hinds’ Precedents, 
volume 4, sections 3897 to 3901 and section 4219. 

It does not follow, however, that any subject matter of which 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors may acquire jurisdiction 
is a proper subject of consideration in the rivers and harbors 
appropriation bill. Such a bill is a privileged bill under the 
rules. The committee may at any time, under the rules, report 
a bill relating to the improvement of rivers and harbors, and it 
may be called up as a privileged matter under the rule. It isa 
bill which is reported originally by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and not a bill which has been referred to that commit- 
tee by the House. It follows, therefore. that anything in the 
bill which the committee has not the authority to report as a 
privileged matter under the rules is subject to a point of order. 

If, therefore, the conclusion of the Chair is sound, then it is 
only necessary to inquire as to whether or not the language of 
the paragraph relates to and has for its primary object and 
effect the improvement of a river or harbor. It provides in sub- 
stance that the Mississippi River Commission shall make an ex- 
amination of the caving bank on the right bank of the Ohio 
River below the mouth of the Cache River and directs it to 
make such plans and take such steps as may be necessary from 
time to time to protect the levee line endangered by the caving 
bank. It will be observed that these steps are to be taken not 
to protect the caving bank of the river for the purposes of navi- 
gation, but to pretect the levee line. Now, the Chair thinks 
that without doing violence to reason or parliamentary practice, 
judicial notice can be taken of the fact that levees are built to 
prevent destruction to life and property by overflows, although 
in some cases an incidental benefit to navigation may result 


therefrom. In this particular ense the Chair is fortified by 
statements and admissions made from the floor in argument on 
the point of order, and also by both the majority and minority 
Pg tod of the Mississippi River Commission, which were made 
in 1 i 

The attention of the Chair has been called to the fact that 
the fload-control bill, which was passed at the last term of Con- 
gress, authorized and directed the Secretary of War to carry 
out the plans of the Mississippi River Commission not only for 
the controlling of floods of the Mississippi River but also for 
continuing the improvement of that river. and also the Ohio 
River, from its mouth to the mouth of the Cache River. But 
this, in the opinion of the Chair, need not be considered in a 
decision of the question now before it. This paragraph directs 
the commission to do a specific thing, and that is to protect the 
levee line, and makes no reference to the improvement of the 
river. 

The Chair is aware of the fact that heretofore propositions 
relating to the flood waters of the rivers in the United States 
have been referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
but this was before the establishment of the Committee on Flood 
Control, to which now, under the rule, all proposed legislation 
relating to flood control must be referred, But. as stated, for 
the purpose of passing upon the point of order the Chair does 
not feel called upon to pass upon the question of jurisdiction 
between the two committees. It is sufficient to say that the 
Chair is constrained to hold that the paragraph in question does 
not relate to the improvement of the river and hence, in the 
opinion of the Chair, it is not within the authority or jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to report it as a 
part of the bill now under consideration. For the reasons 
stated, the point of order is sustained and the paragraph will 
be stricken from the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri! River to Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance, $500,000. 

Mr FREAR. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the paragraph has been stricken from the bill, L wish to make 
a brief statement. 

After many years of discussion Congress finally arrived at 
the conclusion that the proper way to take care of the floods of 
the Mississippi River was to create a fund, turn the fund over 
to the Mississippi River Commission, composed of engineers 
from the Army, engineers from civil life, and engineers from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and to have this improvement 
and flood control in accordance with plans anl specifications 
which that commission might adopt. This particular part of 
the Ohio River is subject to overflow from the floods of the 
Mississippi River. For many years the bank has been caving at 
Cairo more or less rapidly, though within the past 10 or 15 
years not very rapidly. The people interested huve endeavored 
to get the Rivers and Harbors Committee to revet this bank to 
protect it; but every report made by the engineers who were 
instructed to inspect the work was to the effect that it was not 
in the interest of navigation, and therefore it was not under- 
taken. So when the Flood Control Committee was created and 
this limitation which had hitherto proven a strait-jacket for 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, by limiting them to matters 
touching navigation, was removed and the Flood Control Com- 
mittee was given jurisdiction under the law to make improve- 
ments through the Mississippi River Commission. without refer- 
ence to their relation to navigation and solely in the interest of 
flood control, the Cairo people came before our committee and 
asked that the jurisdiction of the commission be extended up 
as far as the Cache River, so that they could get the benefits of 
the act; and the committee, after the hearing and after visiting 
Cairo, decided to do that. 

I have asked the opportunity to make this statement because 
I did not want anybody interested in Cairo to get the thought 
that I er the Committee on Flood Control were at all opposed 
to this project. Last fall interested parties from Cairo went 
before the Mississippi River Commission and asked that this 
work be undertaken. I will read from the official records of 
the commission to show just what happened, because this is 
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going to be taken care of, and taken care of just as soon as it 
would have been if this item had stayed in the bill. There is 
not any doubt about that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The fact, then, that the chairman of the 
Flood Control Committee has made this point of order which 
has been sustained does not signify at all that the chairman of 
the Flood Control Committee is opposed to this needed im- 
provement? Personally I am very anxious to see this work done, 
and think it is very necessary. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Not a bit in the world, and that is the 
reason I wanted to take the floor, because I did not want that 
impression to get out. 

Now, here are the facts: We have already agreed to create 
a commission, to give it a fund, and to let the commission 
exercise its judgment in improving the river as a whole. Why, 
Members of this House who have been here for many years 
remember that we created a commission on the Missouri River 
and appropriated money, but one Congressman would secure 
an amendment providing that so much of this money must be 
expended in his district, and another Congressman would secure 
a provision that so much must be spent in his district, with the 
general result that Congress very soon arrived at the conclusion 
that if we were going to create a commission and then not per- 
mit the commission to exercise its own judgment, we were 
doing a useless thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. So Congress thereupon refused to appro- 
priate any money for that commission and abolished it. 

And so as to the Mississippi River Commission. When I 
first came to Congress there was a bad habit that prevailed 
for a number of years of providing that so much of this money 
may be spent here, there, and about. One of these provisos 
related to the city of Greenville, Miss., my home town. Mr. 
Burton was then chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. He took the matter up with me and said, “ This is not 
the way for us to do this. If we are going to create a commis- 
sion and give them money, we should permit that commission to 
go on and exercise its best judgment and spend the money 
where it really ought to be spent, having in view the general 
improvement of the river.” I agreed with that, and upon my 
motion my own home city was stricken from the bill, and the 
commission was given the authority to do the work where, 
in the judgment of the commission, it ought to be done. Once 
or twice since then provisions of the same sort have been pro- 
posed here, and I have always opposed them. I opposed them 
at Vicksburg; I opposed them at Memphis, right next door to 
me. I have opposed such provisions anywhere. But in cer- 
tain instances we could not help ourselves. The Senate put 
on these unwise provisions. I remember on one occasion the 
Senate put on a proviso that a part of the money should be 
taken away up the Arkansas River and spent there. We could 
not help ourselves. The Senate would not pass the bill unless 
we permitted them to mar it, so we submitted, but the House 
has universally adhered to the proposition that the commission 
ought to be permitted to exercise its own judgment. 

The flood-control bill is a new thing. There has been only 
one appropriation made under it. These gentlemen went before 
the Mississippi River Commission last November, and I read 
now from the records of the commission: 

Parsons, George, chairman Cairo drainage district: Letters trans- 
mitting copy of agreement between trustees of Cairo City property and 
the Cairo & Vincennes Railroad Co., and requesting aid from the com- 


1 75 sony of agreement and blue-print map accompanying. (Noy. 


It was moved by Mr. Ockerson that the president reply to the Cairo 


drainage district stating that all the plant belonging to the commission 
is occupied on other and more urgent work and nothing can be done 
along the Ohio River front between Cairo and the mouth of Cache 
River at the present time. Carried. 

It was moved by Mr. West that the first and second districts engi- 
neer be directed to make, after the next high water and before the next 
working season, further examination, and submit a report giving an 
estimate of cost of an adequate revetment protecting the caving banks 
on the Illinois bank on the Ohio River below the mouth of Cache River 
and also an estimate of cost of building a new levee along the caving 
front. Carried. z 


So you will see that the Mississippi River Commission, with- 
out any instructions from Congress, have ordered the survey 
which this bill provided, and there is no sort of question that 
when Congress makes the appropriation this year in the sundry 
civil bill, as it will make a liberal appropriation, this work will 
be done at Cairo. 


This contingency, of course, is always to be taken into con- 
sideration that there is a possibility of some development upon 
the river, a caving in of banks, where the work would be of more 
urgency in the opinion of the Mississippi River Commission than 
at Cairo, which is improbable. Of course, if that were true, the 
House would all agree that the work ought to be done at the 
place where the needs are the most urgent. 

Now, in the northern part of my own district—and gentlemen 
will see the embarrassment that comes to every Congressman 
who lives on the river if this sort of legislation should be en- 
acted—in the Yazoo Delta there is a pressing need caused by a 
threatened caving in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. -Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. My constituents have come to me and 
with just as great urgency as it is possible that anybody else’s 
constituents could have, and insisted that we direct the com- 
mission to go there and revet the banks before they caved in 
and overflowed the Yazoo Delta which comprises some 7,000 
square miles of very fertile territory with numerous small towns 
and small cities. I have told them that I would do nothing of 
the sort, that we had turned the money over to the commission 
and instructed the commission to look over the entire river, 
treat it as a whole, and spend the money where, in the Judgment 
of the commission, it should be spent. I take it that nobody can 
take exception to any such a proceeding. 

Now, I do not hold this up as an example for others to fol- 
low, but I have been in Congress 15 years. Ninety-five per cent 
of my district is subject to overflow. My home, my house that 
I live in, in the city of Greenville, is 15 feet below the level of 
the Mississippi when it is at flood tide, and only five blocks 
away. Yet I have refused persistently and consistently for 15 
years even to go before the Mississippi River Commission when 
they held their annual meetings to determine where the money 
should be allotted. I have told my constituents that I would 
not go before the commission and attempt to influence them in 
the slightest. I believe I ought to keep faith with my col- 
leagues, when we agreed that we would appropriate a lump sum, 
turn it over to the commission, direct the commission to spend 
it where in the judgment of the commission it ought to be ex- 
pended ; that I did not think that I ought to try to influence the 
commission to do anything that was not absolutely consistent 
with its own judgment and initiative. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman knows that Congress did do 
that in the last rivers and harbors bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; the Senate put on the last bill a 
provision with relation to the bar formed in front of the city of 
Memphis, and said it must be removed. It was destroying the 
harbor there. It was put on the rivers and harbors bill, and it 
related solely to navigation and not to flood control. They have 
done some things like that. The Senate put on a proposition to 
go up the Arkansas River fifty-odd miles and revet the banks 
that had no relation to navigation but solely to protect private 
property. But the House has never done it on its own initiative, 
and I have always fought it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. DENISON. Did not Congress do something of that sort 
at Vicksburg? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That is an entirely different matter. 
Vicksburg was outside of the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission. The controversy there arose as to whether 
or not Vicksburg should be put back under the Mississippi River 
Commission, and I think that was very properly done, because 
Natchez, New Orleans, Cairo, and other places were under the 
jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. a 


Mr. SWITZER. Has not the Senate put in a provision and 
Congress enacted a law that the commission should do certain 
things? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; several times. 

Mr. SWITZER. And that violated your principle. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. And the gentleman thought it was riglit. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I voted against the Vicksburg proposi- 
tion and I voted against it everywhere. Now at Memphis—we 
are getting entirely off from the subject and going into matters 
relating solely to navigation—but at Memphis a bar formed in 
front of the city that threatened to destroy the harbor for 
several hundred yards. That related solely to navigation and 
had nothing on the face of the earth to do with food control, 
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Mr. SWITZER. ' Did not the gentleman go before the Senate 
committee and use his influence to get that provision put in the 
bill giving relief to the city of Memphis? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I could truthfully say no, but it would 


not be the whole truth. I never went before the Senate com- 
mittee, but I spoke to Senator Suretps and told him I thought 
it was a perfectly proper thing to do. 

Mr. SWITZER. And did not that violate the principle that 
the gentleman is advocating? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It did not, in my opinion, for it only 
related to navigation; and the jurisdiction of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee over matters relating to navigation hus never 
been questioned, not in the slightest. We designate harbors 
and rivers all over the country to be specifically provided for, 
but I submit that there is no question at all that this House 
would overwhelmingly sustain the position that when we create 
a Mississippi River Commission giving it $45,000,000 to spend 
aceording to its judgment where it ought to be spent, having in 
view the general control of tLe river, there is no doubt at all 
that the Louse will say that that is right, and they will vote 
down any proposition to violate it and substitute the uninformed 
judgment of the House of Representatives for the opinion of the 
engineers, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word in 
regard to this provision of the bill that has gone out, and some- 
what in reply to what the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Heumpnunreys] has said. After I became a Member of Congress 
some three years ago, my attention was invited to the condition 
of the Ohio River just above the city of Cairo, The Ohio River 
was changing its course, and gradually moving over toward the 
Mississippi River, just above the city of Cairo, and the people 
there felt they were very much endangered and were uneasy abont 
it. They went before the Mississippi River Commission to get re- 
lief, and they could not get any. The Mississippi River Commis- 
sion would not listen to them or pay any serious attention to them, 
practically. Then when I came here I began to see if we could 
not get some relief through Congress. I consulted with the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS], becnuse he hac 
been influential in matters of this kind for some time. The 
trouble at that time was that the Mississippi River Commission 
only had jurisdiction of the Mississippi River. and had no juris- 
diction whatever over the Ohio River, and this work could only 
be done by the Mississippi River Commission, because it is 
revetment, and the Mississippi River Commission has charge of 
the machinery that is necessary for putting in revetments. So 
the first thing we had to do in order to get this relief. if we 
could get it at all, was to get the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission extended up this part of the Ohio River some 
5 or 6 miles. so that they would have authority to do the work 
up there, About this time the Flood Control Committee was 
created and began consideration of a bill to preyent floods and 
improve the Mississippi River. 

I went before that committee and we got a provision in the 
bill for controlling the floods of the Mississippi River and the 
Sacramento River, extending the jurisdiction of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission up the 5 or 6 miles of the Ohio River. 
That bill passed the House and went over to the Senate and 
remained in the Senate for about a year, as I remember. I 
think it passed the House in May, 1916. There was some 
thought or fear thut that bill would not pass the Senate at all. 
In the meantime the river and harbor appropriation bill came 
up in the House, and, after consultation with the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. HustpHreys], and upon his advice, I 
went over and took the matter up in the Sennte with the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee in order to get a provision of that 
kind inserted in the river and harbor appropriation bill ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission 
up this part of the Ohio River for the express purpose of get- 
ting this work done. I did not do it without consulting with 
the Chief of Engineers. The Chief of Engineers. Gen. Black, 
furnished evidence to the Senate Commerce Committee, and 
upon u presentation of the necessity of this work to the Senate 
Commerce Committee both by representatives of the people at 
Cairo and by the Chief of Engineers’ office the Senate inserted 
a provision in the river and harbor appropriation bill of 1916 
conferring jurisdiction on the Mississippi River Commisson over 
this part of the Ohio River; and, as I sax. it was done for the 
purpose of giving them authority to go up there and do this 
work, which was recognized as urgent. That bill became a law 
and extended the jurisdiction of the Mississippi. River Commis- 
sion over this part of the Ohio River months before the flood- 
control bill ever became a law. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. For a question, 

Mr. WHEELER. No part of the $45,000,000 appropriated for 
Mississippi flood control can be expended for a retuiniug wall 
along the Ohio River that the gentleman speaks of? 

Mr. DENISON. It can be now. 

Mr. WHEELER. Must it not all be confined strictly to the 
Mississippi River? 

Mr. DENISON. No; it can be expended upon this part of 
the Ohio River as well as the Mississippi River. Afterwards the 
flood-control bill did become a law; I think in 1917. That 
contained a similar provision to the provision which the river 
and harbor bill had contained the year before. so fhat both 
ills gave the Mississippi River Commission this jurisdiction. 
The flood-control bill simply gave it jurisdiction so that the 
commission could expend whatever part of the 845.000.000 they 
might think was necessary to do the work, but their jurisdic- 
tion had alrendy been extended for that purpose by the river 
and harbor appropriation bill of the year before. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That amendment taken from the flood- 
control bill which passed the House in May prior? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes; it hud passed the House, and it had 
hung up in the Senate for nearly a year. and we did not think 
it would go through; and because we did not think it would, 
we got the provision put in the river and harbor appropriation 
bill in July, 1916. Notwithstanding their jurisdiction has been 
extended over this part of the Ohio River so that they could do 
this work, the commission still would not do it. We could not 
find out why they did not; but finally they disclosed the reason 
why they did not. and that reason was that certain officials of 
the Mississippi River Commission had the impression that it was 
the duty of the railroad company to prevent the changing of 
the bed of the Ohio River, and they seemed to think it was not 
the duty of the Government to do it. Their contention was abso- 
lutely without foundation. They never had looked into the 
records, but they had that impression; and notwithstanding it 
was 2 meritorious proposition and the work ought to be done, 
they would not do it because they thought the Big Four Ruail- 
road Co. would have to do it. Finally we got the Chief of 
Engineers’ office to look into the merits of the question, and 
they found that the railroad was under no obligntion to do 
this work and could not do it. Then the office of the Chief of 
Engineers took it up with the Mississippi River Commission 
with a view of having them do it, in substance, but did not. of 
eourse, like to give any specific directions to do it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. For a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The Chief Engineer’s office, in a letter 
which I put in the Recorp. says that their opinion on the merits 
of the proposition was never requested by the commission, and 
they had never expressed any opinion, but did express the opin- 
jon before the Committee on Appropriations the other day that 
this was, as it was expressed, a bad item, that they ought not 
to understake to direct the Mississippi River Commissivu, but 
ought to leave it to their judgment. 

Mr. DENISON. Well, I am going to say I do not know what 
has been done by the commission before the Appropriations 
Committee, but I know what has been done by the Chief of 
Engineer's office. Now, last year after the commission got 
jurisdiction to do the work and got their appropriation the 
people of Cairo went before them and asked them to come up 
there and do this work, and their reply was that their funds had 
been exhausted in other places, which may be true. But the 
point I want to make is this, that this work has to be done. It 
is a matter that is threatening Cuiro and the people in the vicin- 
ity of thut city, and is going to have to be done sooner or Inter, 
and it ought to be done now, because it can be done for n great 
deal less money than it can be done hereafter. And the question 
now arises whether or not the people of Cairo must sit still and - 
wait fer the Mississippi River Commission to do the work in Its 
own good time, or whether Congress has the right to direct them 
to go and do it now, before there isa disaster. 

Now, I agree with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUM- 
PHREYS] as to the general principle that this commission ought 
to be left to its own discretion to do its work; but when the 
commission is laboring under a false impression, as it has been 
so for a number of years, and because of that false impression 
has refused to do work that ought to be done, I think that Con- 
gress is superior to the Mississippi River Commission and ought 
to direct them to do it Now, when we came to look into the 
precedents for that I found that last year Congress directed 
them to expend money in making certain improvements at Mem- 
phis, and it has heretofore directed them to spend money at 
other places. I think if Congress could direct the Mississippi 
River Commission to expend money at Memphis, at Vicksburg, 
and at other places, then certainly there is justification for ask- 
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ing the Rivers and Harbors Committee for legislation that will 


direct them to expend money here where it is needed at Cairo. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman understands Congress 


never directed money to be expended at Vicksburg, but au- 


thorized it. 

Mr. DENISON, It has directed them to spend money at Mem- 
phis, I understand, with the gentleman's approval, and at other 
places. There is no one who doubts the merits of this propo- 
sition. The people at Cairo and its vicinity have been spending 
money for years and years building levees, and the river has 
encroached upon those levees until it is going to destroy them, 
and it will be impossible for the people there to replace them. 
They can not do it. The loss and suffering that will result can 
not be estimated. They must have aid from the Government. 
and they ought to have it now. I regret the gentleman from 
e made the point of order against this provision of 

e bill, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I was content to remain silent 
after the point of order had been disposed of. but in view of the 
discussion I think I ought to make a brief statement. The Mis- 
sissippi River Commission and its activities embrace not only 
the Mississippi River, but from time to time its jurisdiction has 
been extended. The river and harbor acts in past years have 
usually made appropriations for the activities of the commis- 
sion of the Mississippi River from the Head of the Passes to the 
mouth of the Ohio, but also for other rivers within its jurisdic- 
tion. The jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission has 
been extended to Cape Girardeau. above the mouth of the Ohio, 
and also to Rock Island, III., which latter point is 449 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio, both of which are in the river and 
harbor act of 1916. In 1913 it was authorized to do work at the 
mouth of the Yazoo River and the harbor at Vicksburg, and in 
the last river and harbor act to remove a shoal opposite the city 
of Memphis. The mutter of the danger of flood waters at Cairo 
was brought to the attention of the committee, primarily by the 
gentlemun from Illinois [Mr. Dentson]. Other proof, however, 
was submitted. The committee were impressed by what they 
regarded as the acute situation at Cairo which demanded atten- 
tion. It was represented to the committee that the Mississippi 
River Commission had for several years been importuned by the 
people of Cairo to make a survey and to take steps there to pro- 
tect a caving of the bank of the river, to all of which they had 
given no favorable response. When the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Denison] first came before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee at this session we sent him to the Committee on Flood 
Control and advised him to confer with its distinguished chair- 
man, Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

He came back and reported that the chairman of the com- 
mittee stated that his committee would do nothing about the 
matter, or, to put it perhaps in entirely courteous terms, could 
do nothing, and nothing was to be done, so that the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors were confronted with this situation, 
_that unless that committee acted there would be no legislative 
relief afforded at this session to this critical situation at Cuiro. 
After our committee had completed the river and harbor bill 
the Committee on Flood Control, through its chairman, pro- 
tested so strongly against the inclusion of this paragraph in 
the bill the committee reconsidered the matter and decided, 
in deference to the Committee on Flood Control, desiring to 
have no unseemly controversy with it as to jurisdiction, to 
eliminate it from the bill, and authorized the chairman to make 
the motion to strike it out. Now, that is the status of its rela- 
tionship to the Rivers and Harbors Committee in its delibera- 
tions during this session. Now, I would like to say something 
else about the Mississippi River Commission. The Rivers and 
Harbors Committee will at all times in the future endeavor 
not to trespass upon the jurisdiction of the Flood Committee, 
but it must be remembered that the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion haye activities which are within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, because they affect the im- 
provement of rivers, and whenever conditions arise which in 
the wisdom of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors justify 
them in proposing legislation to the House to direct the activities 
of the Mississippi River Commission so far as it affects the im- 
provements of rivers, they will without hesitation submit it to 
the House. One other thought. The Mississippi River Com- 
mission constitutes an agency of Congress. They are not supe- 
rior to the Congress, and I take it that this House will not 
admit at any time that they are immune from direction involved 
in legislation proposed by the House. 

And I wish to say, with all deference to the distinguished mem- 
bers of the commission, thut I think they are playing in too large 
a degree the rôle of autocrat. Congress in the last river and 
harbor act inserted a clause in this language: 
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The Mississippi River. Commission shall forthwith make an examina- 
tion of the Memphis Harbor, on the Mississippi River at the mouth of 
Wolf River, and at the earliest practicable moment make such plans 
and take such steps, to be approved by the Chief of Enxineers, as will 
remove the large sand bar in front of Memphis to such an extent as 
may be necessary in the interest of navigation at that point. such im- 
provements to be paid out of any funds heretofore or hereafter appro- 
pos for the work of the Mississippi River Commissien, not to exceed, 
owever, the sum of $250,000 for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. FisHxn, of Tennessee, represented 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask for two minutes more. : 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Fisner, of Tennessee, à member of the com- 
mittee, represented to us that both he and others, since the last 
river and harbor act was approved, August 8, 1917. had gone 
before the commission insisting that they should discharge the 
plain mandate of Congress; that up to that time, which was 
about 10 days or two weeks ago, they had taken no steps what- 
ever to comply with the direction of Congress. Now, I can speak 
judicially minded about this matter. My district is located hun- 
dreds of miles from the great Mississippi Valley. 

I have no prejudice whatever against the improvement of the 
lower Mississippi River for flood control, or for any of these 
other rivers which have been placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Mississippi River Commission, But when Congress places 
the Ohio River, from its mouth to the mouth of the Cache 
River, within the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, I say that that amounts to n direction to the commission 
to take care of flood conditions there when they are acute and 
urgent just as well as when conditions are acute and urgent at 
other places. I will do the gentleman from Mississippi the 
justice to say that he does not think that this condition at 
Cairo is as urgent as at other places. We were impressed 
differently. He may be right about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In half a minute. But as long as this paragraph 
has been stricken from the bill we may now have an opportunity 
to determine the relative urgency of these improvements on 
rivers within the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman stated that I did not 
think the work at Cairo was as urgent as at other points. I do 
not think that is exactly accurate. I said that the Mississippi 
River Commission decided that in their opinion it was not as 
urgent. I just read it. It was not an opinion of mine. The 
only reason I wanted to discuss the matter at all was to put 
into the Recorp the fact that I am in entire sympathy with the 
people of Cairo and have no hostility in the world toward them, 
and hope that the work will be done. I have not the remotest 
doubt that it is going to be done, but I want it to be done in 
order. 

Mr. SMALL. Well. I hope it will be done, and I hope its 
urgency will be impressed on the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I hope the gentleman indulges that same 
hope as to Commerce Landing, in my district, and as to Panther 
Forest, over in the district of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. SMALL. I do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I said “ Commerce Landing. in my dis- 
trict, and Panther Forest, in the district of the gentleman from 
Arkansas,” and up in the district of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri as well, and the Tensas front, in the district of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. In other words. I want to bring all within 
the blessing of that benediction that the gentleman from North 
Carolina has just pronounced. 

Mr. SMALL. At a future time I shall seek the genial com- 
panionship of the gentleman from Mississippi, and we can com- 
mune together on that subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. And when that comes to fruition the 
gentleman from North Carolina will leave to the Mississippi 
River Commission the responsibility of selecting the points to be 
improved. 

Mr. SMALL. The Mississippi River Commission is the crea- 
ture of Congress and subject to its direction, and when Congress 
places these different rivers under its jurisdiction it expects that 
commission impartially, justly. and fairly to give attention to 
such rivers as are placed under its jurisdiction. Congress has 
the right at any time to direct its activities when, in its opinion, 
it is not pursuing its activities in a fair manner. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As I widerstand from the argu- 
ments and remarks that have been manade bere, the Mississippi 
River Commission is limited to the Mississippi River? 
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Mr. SMALL. Oh, no. Its activities embrace the Mississippi 
River up as far as Rock Island, and the Arkansas River; and it 
has taken jurisdiction heretofore of the Yazoo River and harbor 
at Vicksburg, Miss., and also a part of the Ohio River. You 
might say “the Mississippi River and some of its tributaries.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How about the Missouri River? 
That is subject to overflow, and a great many acres there are 
subject to inundation. Is there any commission to look after 
that? 

Mr. SMALL. There was a commission, but that has been 
abolished, and now the Missouri River is under a general project 
of improvement. 

Mr. FREAR. 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. FREAR. I do so in order to introduce into the RECORD a 
letter received this morning from the Shipping Board in refer- 
ence to the proposed Goltra contract, which was mentioned on 
the floor on Saturday. I desire to introduce this letter with an 
accompanying statement, and also with a brief comparison of 
the shipments and appropriations for the harbors and rivers 
taken from the minority report. I will state that the letter 
from the Shipping Board says in effect that the Army engineers 
have been given this sum of money, $3,360,000, and it is under 
their control, and any contract made with Col. Goltra, of St. 
Louis, must be made with the engineers. I suggest that this is 
in addition to the $500,000 which was appropriated by Congress 
and which they have had for experimental purposes for eight 

ears. 
7 There is another suggestion made in this letter that a mistake 
was made as to the amount proposed for the Black Warrior, for 
the building of barges and other vessels. The press statement 
was $21,000,000, and that was quoted in the speech the other day 
on that press authority. In this letter it is stated that that 
amount is just 10 times too large. The amount set apart is 
$2,100,000, which has been proposed for these Warrior River 
boats. 

Task unanimous consent to put this letter into the Recorp at 
this particular point; together with the statement of explana- 
tion; but before that is inserted, and prior to that, for the pur- 
pose of affecting the standing of this bill in the House, I ask to 
have read from the Clerk’s desk a letter that I received from the 
Secretary of War upon this bill. 

The letter from the Secretary of War is self-explanatory, and 
has governed the action of a majority of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee in the preparation of this bill. The committee has 
confined expenditures to those recommended by Army engineers 
and those recommended by the Secretary of War for war pur- 
poses. Many expenditures recommended by Army engineers 
are of doubtful value, but they are linked in with war meas- 
ures, impossible to separate or change in an omnibus bill, and 
the bill as a whole is supported because we are in war and can 
not stop at extravagance in some quarters when necessity de- 
mands immediate harbor improvements for carrying on the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 3, 1918. 
Hon. James A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mn. Frear: I have your letter of January 29, with regard 
to river and harbor legislation. y 

It is the President’s wish and mine that the bill of this year be lim- 
ited to the maintenance of existing projects, and that if any new projects 
be introduced that they be such only as are of immediate value in the 
prosecution of the war. 

I have not been able personally to follow the N bill through 
the committee, but no doubt it follows fairly closely the suggestions of 
the Chief of Engineers made in accordance with the policy I have above 
outlined. 

I shall be very happy indeed to comply with your suggestion and to 
aid in restraining the introduction of new Eis for which a clear 
and cogent war reason can not be given. o far no such project has 
been brought to my attention. 


Cordially, yours, Newton D. Baker, 


Secretary of War. 


Mr. FREAR. Now, Mr. Chairman, my purpose in introducing 
that letter of the Secretary of War is to briefly indicate to the 
House that the Secretary of War and the War Department 
have recommended the particular new projects which they think 
are necessary at this time for war purposes. There have been 
one or two projects that have been proposed here on the floor— 
one, particularly, has been placed in the bill—and the committee 
has been overridden in its efforts to sustain the bill as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of War. There are projects and 
there are items of appropriation in this bill that I do not be- 
lieye can be justified; but they have been recommended by the 
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Army engineers, and for that reason, as long as they are coupled 
with war projects, I do not believe there is anyone on the floor 
that will vote against the bill that contains these necessary war 
projects for harbors. I ask to have these other letters printed 
from the Shipping Board in connection with the letter of the 
Secretary of War 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. The following correspondence presents the facts 
according to attached letter regarding the proposed contract 
with Col. Goltra, wherein Col. Keller’s statements to the River 
and Harbor Committee, found on pages 20 and 21 of the hear- 
ings, were quoted. Therein it was stated by him that— 

The authority given by the Shipping Board to construct the fleet for 
Mr. Goltra is especiaily ted to that case alone. 

It was assumed that Col. Keller, a representative of the Army 
engineers and also inland waterway committee, who appeared 
with Col. Goltra, spoke for the Shipping Board through the 
committee. It appears he spoke for the Army engineers, who 
have been given $500,000 for experimental work on the Missis- 
sippi River without any tangible result. It is the Army engineers 
who propose to spend $3,360,000 in building a fleet of boats to 
be used by Col. Goltra, of St. Louis, for his private business at a 
nominal rental, not for war purposes but for Col. Goltra's steel 
plant at St. Louis, as was disclosed from the hearings. It is also 
true, according to Col. Goltra’s statement, that he is not a 
practical riverman, has had no experience on the river, except- 
ing on the one trip to St. Paul last year, when he lost over 
$10,000. 

Responsibility for this expenditure for boats of an experi- 
mental new type, according to Col. Goltra’s statement on page 46 
of the hearings, is now shifted from the Shipping Board to the 
Army engineers. The Army engineers have expended nearly 
$170,000,000 on the Mississippi River, with a loss of 95 per cent 
in river commerce during that period, and after failing to make 
any experiments of value, with $500,000 placed in their hands, 
the burden is to be shifted to Col. Goltra, a novice in waterway 
transportation, who is to lease the Government boats for his own 
use exclusively. It is an interesting situation. 

The second proposition is that a statement in the minority 
report and in debate as to building of boats for the Warrior 
River is a mistake in amount. This is unfortunate, because no 
misstatement was intended. The information was gained from 
several press clippings, all to the effect that $21,000,000 was to 
be given for building boats for the Warrior River. These state- 
ments were not publicly denied or corrected so far as noted. 
The amount is only $2,100,000, in addition to an annual mainte- 
nance fee of $1,453,800, according to the letter herewith. 

As a war measure, this proposition can not be measured by 
ordinary rules of governmental expense, but it is noted that 
after spending nearly $12,000,000 to make the Warrior River a 
perfect canalized stream with a completed project, Army engi- 
neers have succeeded only to the extent of fastening a present 
maintenance charge of $200,000 a year on the Government Treas- 
ury in addition to a half million dollars annual interest charge 
without producing any noticeable commerce by ordinary busi- 
ness activities. The river is almost as deserted as the Missis- 
sippi, and the Government is now required to build boats and 
operate them under well-known methods of Government ex- 
travagance. Such contracts in ordinary times would be subject 
to close scrutiny, but if any use can be made of these rivers dur- 
ing war times the expenditures, however large, may be justified. 

That is beyond the province of our committee to determine, 
and was called to the attention of the House because of the 
enormous expenditures reported to be authorized for Warrior 
River craft in addition to the Muscle Shoals project in that 
same neighborhood, and Goltra boats on the Mississippi, all at 
Government expense. 

It is further noted that whereas our own committee has en- 
denvored to confine this bill, under recommendations from the 
Secretary of War, to a war basis, that the proposed Goltra con- 
tract and Warrior River expenditures may take several years 
to complete, although the predictions, as usual, are for early 
construction at a time when boat builders are in great demand 
for Government ships. 

The letter and attached memorandum is self-explanatory. 

The following is the letter from the board: 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, April 12, 1918. 


Hon. JAMES A, FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. FREAR: In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 5, page 
5074. in the course of your discussion of the river and harbor bill, you 
were quoted as stating in effect that the sum of pee ated had been 
“given by the Shipping Board to Mr. Goltra for own private in- 


1918. 
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terests“ A little further on in your speech, on the same page, you 
state that Mr. Charles Montecon—evidently — Mr. Charles n- 
tecue—and Mr. A. J, Mason, special examiners for the Shipping Board, 
had recommended an expenditure of $21,000,000 for the construction of 
barges on the Warrior River. 

Appreciating your desire for secara, I am taking the liberty of 
calling your attention to certain evident:y unintentional misrepre- 
seatations in connection with these two statements. 

Last December, upon the recommendation of the rt ae of Com- 
merce and the Department of War, after the propesal d met with the 
approval of the legal authorities, the Shipping Board made an allot- 
ment of $3,360,000 to the Board of Engineers of the War ＋ ee 
ToX the purpose of constructing tugs and barges on the Mississippi 

ver. 

The Shipping Board has no centract, 3 or understanding with 
Mr. Goltra, and, apart from making the allotment for the proposed 
construction, at the request of the two departments named, the Ship- 
ping Board has left the entire matter in the hands of the engineers of 


the War Department. 
‘ial examiners of the 


With repara to the statement that the 
Shipping rd had recommended an expenditure of $21,000,000 for 


or! aud towboats for the Warrior River, I am inclosing you here- 
with a copy of the Mason-Bontecue report. Whatever 3 your 
judgment resented, you will 
note that the recommendation, instead of * 1.000.000, is for 
$2,100,000, or exactly one-tenth of the figures which you name. 

t occurred to me that you might like to have these facts for your 
information, if not for the record. 

Sincerely, yours, 


n respect to the force of the argument 


Fraxx B. Lorp, 
Assistant to the Chairman. 

Attached hereto is a brief statement taken from page 3 of the 
minority report, and gives much light on comparative expendi- 
tures and results achieved by the Engineering Corps on inland 
waterways. I am in favor of developing these waterways if 
to be used, but they ought to be used, and that was the purpose 
of making the $500,000 appropriation for experimental pur- 
poses which was placed in the engineers’ hands eight years ago: 

Amazing comparisons of water-borne commerce and cost. 

{From United States Engineers’ Reports, 1917.] 
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Ferriage and sand hauled from 1 to 2 or 3 miles, on the mgr. 
unaffected by new river improvements, is deducted, because no justif- 
cation exists for including such items. Three Wisconsin harbors handled 
about sixteen times as much actual freight and hauled it twenty-seven 
times as far on the average, compared with traffic on the three test 
rivers, or, expressed differently, total ton mileage was feur bundred 
times larger at these three harbors than on the three rivers. 
Government expenditures furnish equally important comparisons. 


Appropriations. 


AAo $8, 116,028 e 

* EOD EASE PES Seay 644, 500 $6,000 
Milwaukee V 2, 460, 475 12, 500 
11, 221, 003 18,500 

Pe —— 

59,016,409 | 7,550,104 | 5,000,000 

170, 000,000 | 4,500,000} 2,412,000 

22,594,591 | 2,383,102 000 


251,011, 060 | 14,433,326 


Why should it cost the Government twenty times as much to furnish 
waterways for about 4.000,000 tons of actual commerce floated 28 miles 
com to 70,000,000 tons floated 800 miles? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise in 
opposition to the motion made by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
but I do wish to comment upon the letter from the Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pardon an 
interruption? i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. We are proceeding now by unanimous consent, 
and of course I do not want to take the gentleman off his feet, 
and will not do so; but I simply wish the committee to under- 


stand that we are proceeding by unanimous consent and that 
we would like to proceed with the bill. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to aid the gentleman, 
Mr. SMALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the end of five minutes we proceed with the reading of 
the bill. The gentleman can get recognition on another para- 


graph. 2 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman wants to 
have a paragraph read, I will come in after that paragraph. I 
want to see the committee make progress, 

Mr. SMALL. Will that be agreeable to the gentleman? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Entirely agreeable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mississippi River between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and between 
Brainerd and Grand Rapids, have pe and Leech Rivers, and reser- 
votrs at headwaters of Mississippi River: Completing improvement of 
Mississippi River between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 880.000; com- 
Hey «ee dee of reservoirs at headwaters, $32,000; in all, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman. I move to 
strike out the last word. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR] has had read into the Recorp a very important and in- 
teresting letter from the Secretary of War, in which he speaks 
also for the President of the United States. The effect of that 
letter is to suggest to the Congress that its action on this river 
and harbor bill shall be limited to those projects reported by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I take it that means 
that such projects as the East River 40-foot channel, which has 
been voted into the bill, and which I approve. and the Key West 
Harbor project, which has been voted into the bill, are not at 
this time receiving the sanction of the Secretary of War or of 


the President. 

Mr. MADDEN. And what about Charleston? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But it leaves the very impor- 
tant item of Charleston in the bill, because that item has the 
approval of the Secretary of War. This whole matter is ex- 
tremely important at this time, because the river and harbor 
bill presénted to us is presumed to be a war measure. From my 
point of view it is one of the most important of all the war 
measures, excepting those which actually prepare for the equip- 
ment of the Army and the Navy and the sending of eur boys to 
the front. The river and harbor bill is a bill to promote trans- 
portation within the United States; not to promote it in France 
or in any other country, but to promote it in the United States, 
where, if transportation is needed anywhere on earth, it is 
surely needed at the present moment. 

The railroads, as we all know, were incapable of handling the 
business of the country, and broke down under the strain, par- 
ticularly the strain of war business: and we know that the 
waterways, if improved, would relieve that situation. The 
President knows this. the Secretary of War knows it, and every 
Member of Congress knows it—that if we put the waterways in 
working order and make them work they will be the most 
serviceable auxiliaries to the overdone railroad transportation 
of the country. 

The introduction of the Charleston project at 40 feet. at the 
instance of the Secretary of War. makes it reasonable that the 
great port of New York should ask for 40 feet to get through the 
East River to Long Island Sound and to eonnect with the 40- 
foot Ambrose Channel to the sea. It makes it pardonable also 
for our friends from Key West to come in and ask that their 
channel at that important port be improved. I was one of those 
who wanted to agree with the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
in reporting this bill. But New York was voted into the bill 
against the protest of the committee. Charleston went into the 
bill at the instance of the committee. That being done, I thought 
Key West should also go into the bill, because I know something 
of the Key West project, and I am satisfied that at this particu- 
lar time it is a war emergency. I believe that every channel 
capable of bearing vessels of war to or from a harbor is now a 
war measure of the first importance. Key West is such a harbor, 
and its channels are such channels if kept in order; but at the 
present they are not as they should be. because vessels of war, 
as well as vessels of commerce, have been going aground at 
Key West. I do not want to be understood as arguing the case 
of Key West. I am simply saying that if it is reasonable that 
Charleston should go into this bill for 40 feet, as the Secretary 
of War suggests. it is reasonable that New York should go in 
for 40 feet, and it is reasonable that Key West should go in, 
and perhaps that other worthy projects approved by the Army 
engineers should go in. We may find ourselves in great distress 
if the war reaches our shores and some of our rivers and harbors 
and channels that connect them up are found inadequate to 
the demands of our Army or Navy or to meet the requirements 


for transporting troops, munitions, and supplies. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. i should like to know what effect the 40 
feet for New York and for Charleston and Norfolk will have 
upon Philadelphia and Baltimore with only 35 feet? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is going to have a serious 
effect upon those two ports. I would like to explain that situ- 
~ ation, and hope 1 may be able to do so intelligently. With 
Charleston given 40 feet and New York given 40 feet and Boston 
given 40 feet, what becomes of the other great ports along the 
Atlantic seaboard? The people of Philadelphia and the people 
of Baltimore must wake up to the situation that confronts them. 
We have a wonderful river in the Delaware—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman pro- 
ceeding for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have a wonderful river in 
the Delaware, giving probably as much service to the war to-day 
as any other single factor in the manufacture of ships, in the 
manufacture of war munitions, and in the employment of the 
other agencies of war. Up at Philadelphia, where the navy 
yard 1s, we are 100 miles from the sea, well protected against 
any enemy, and we have the finest fresh-water navy yard in the 
world, where the ships of the fleet can be taken care of at all 
times; with the least loss and the least waste. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

o Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
hio. t 
Mr. FESS. How much would it require to make 40 feet in 

the Delaware? How long a channel would have to be improved? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We are now working on a 
35-foot channel project, for which we contended, for years, over 
a length of 63 miles. It was authorized in 1910. According to 
the original estimates of the engineers it should have been com- 
pleted in six years. It should be completed now, but it is not now 
more than 50 per cent done. Yet, with this great river upon 
which more than 45 per cent of the warship building of the 
United States is now going on, we are put behind New York 
with 40 feet, behind Boston with 40 feet, and behind Charleston 
with 40 feet, as now assured at the instance of the Secretary 
of War. Norfolk perhaps is in better shape as to channel depth 
than we are, and Baltimore also, although the approaches there 
are somewhat similar to those at Philadelphia. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. FESS. That is one of the things that it seems to me ought 
to be pressed, that where the commerce and the defense is so 
necessary, like New York and Philadelphia, and perhaps Balti- 
more, I do not think we ought to hesitate at all to do that. but 
I have always had a question of making it a condition of doing 
work at other places. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman for his 
suggestion. The people in the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware should be warned, and I warn the people 
of Maryland also to get busy and look after their respective port 
interests. I warn the Nation, and particularly in this time of 
war, not to minimize the importance of this great national asset 
in the Delaware River. It may not be wise to concentrate all 
the business of the country, all the international business at 
least, at one or two or three ports. The creation of 40-foot 
channels at one or several ports to the exclusion of others raises 
that question. 

In providing 40 feet for Charleston you may be prejudicing 
other southern ports and you may be disturbing business along 
the coast. In giving New York 40 feet to the exclusion of other 
northern ports you certainly aided the congestion which ham- 
pered the management of the war during the past winter. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida, A 

Mr. SEARS. I would like to call attention to the fact that 
this letter is dated February 3, more than two months ago, and 
that Secretary of War Baker has been out of the country two 
months. 

Mr. FREAR. But that was written at the time we were in 
committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no quarrel whatever 
with the Charleston project. I am very glad to see Charleston 
get 40 feet. I am glad that somebody had sufficient influence 


with the Secretary of War to have him write a letter in support 
of Charleston, but I want the committee and the House to know 
that while we give 40 feet to one port on the north coast, and 
then to one on the south, and forget to bring the other ports up 
to par, we may be doing an injury to the entire country. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How long would it take to make 
the harbor at Philadelphia 40 feet deep? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, we started with a 35- 
foot project in 1910 and it is 50 per cent completed now. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. ° 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask for two minutes to 
answer the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was wondering if the gentleman had given 
consideration to the fact that all the deep-draft ships carrying 
commerce across the seas would naturally go into the port most 
convenient to enter, with the shortest possible trip to make, and 
would not that preclude the possibility of such ships going to 
either Philadelphia or Baltimore? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; because the facts do not 
warrant any such supposition. The facts are that New York 
is the first port along che Atlantic coast, so far as international 
trade ts concerned, and Philadelphia is the second port; its 
river is easily navigable. The thing lacking at Philadelphia— 
it was originally the first port of the country—was depth of 
channel. We had 30 feet only up to 1910. Now we are giving 
assurance to the whole world that we have 35 feet at high tide, 
which is the fact, and the international trade can come freely. 
We passed a vessel up the river a few days ago drawing 34.9 
feet of water. 

Mr. MADDEN. The proportion of ships that require a 40- 
foot channel, in proportion to the whole, entering American 
ports is very small is it not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The proportion that goes to 
New York that might not go to Philadelphia because of the 
draft is less than 1 per cent. The question is, are you going to 
construct every port channel 40 feet deep to accommodate less 
than 1 per cent of ships in international trade? That is a 
question for the Congress of the United States, and it is a 
serious one. I once introduced a bill which set a limit to the 
draft of vessels, and it was regarded as a freak bill. Its enact- 
ment would have meant that we would not attempt to deepen 
every port channel in the country to accommodate one or two 
big ships. The Panama Canal is supposed to limit the draft 
of vessels to 40 feet. That might settle the problem for our 
country. But I wish to say, in conclusion, that the sills of 
the Kiel Canal are 5 feet lower than those at Panama, so 
you may expect a continuance of deep-draft ships. You must 
also expect a demand for increased channel depths so long as 
you continue to increase the draft of your ships. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I introduced the letter from 
Secretary Baker supposing the purpose was understood, to show 
that the committee had been attempting to confine itself to these 
war projects and the projects recommended by engineers, and 
to show how carefully we have been trying to hew to the line. 
The argument just made is what has been said in the past of 
many other projects and many other ports undertaking to acquire 
ship improvements. Let me say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and the House that he has not suffered very much, 
nor has his port in the past, In this bill there is over one mil- 
lion and a half dollars for the Delaware River and the Schuyl- 
kill at Philadelphia. That immediate locality has had over 
$25,000,000 for its improverhent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
to the 35-foot channel, 
ginning of time. 

Mr. FREAR. Here is the statement right here on page 2158 
of the Army Engineers’ Report of 1917. The appropriations for 
Philadelphia Harbor are $25,210,373.46. I am speaking of what 
has been put in the channel, and it has been a tax on the people 
the same as every other tax. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to make my statement first. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman speaks of the Delaware River. Ad- 
miral Benson came before our committee and he stated, as mem- 
bers of the committee will remember, in a hearing last year 
that the Delaware River to-day is floating the largest battle- 
ships that are needed at the navy yard. ‘The finest channel of 
any navy yard on the Atlantic coast is my recollection. That 
was his statement. I think he said that it was the best water- 
way they had for the navy yard on the coast.’ 

We have given quite liberal appropriations, but the Secretary 
of War or the Army engineers have made certain recommenda- 
tions for war purposes in this bill, not for the Delaware River, 
because it was not needed for that river. If it is necesgiry to 


I challenge that statement as 
That applies to the river since the be- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


1918. 
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come in here on the floor and drive home projects day after day, 
in order to influence the House in opposition to the report of the 
Army engineers, or to the War Department, that may be all 
right for those who engage in it, but it seems to me that the 
moment you do that—insist on amendments to the bill—you are 
breaking down the whole force, because every community be- 
lieves its own interests are paramount. Each community desires 
to have its own river or harbor or creek, if necessary, placed in 
this bill. 

We endeavor to proceed upon a logical basis by accepting the 
Secretary of War's recommendations for war purposes, supple- 
mented by the reports of the Army engineers as to such places 
they claim are necessary for commercial purposes, and with 
which some of us do not agree in respect to their importance. 
We have left out new projects and new surveys, and in attempt- 
ing to do that that we have reported this bill in the way in which 
it is reported, and we desire to stand by it. It is unusual for 
us to stand together. I have not done so generally, but this 
war is on; we are in the midst of war; and you can not break 
down this measure in an effort to get a larger appropriation for 
Philadelphia Harbor or other harbors, when the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of War say it is not necessary at this 
time. We can not do that for New York or elsewhere unless it 
is necessary. As far as the New York proposition is concerned, 
it was simply changing the effect of a word, and I do not think 
it was very material. The Charleston proposition was recom- 
mended by the Assistant Secretary of War, and notwithstand- 
ing the Army engineers made a statement that it was sufficiently 
deep at the present time to carry ordinary vessels up to that 
navy yard. So far as the Key West proposition is concerped, 
we had no basis or recommendations from the War Department. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the gentleman a question. If there is merit in a 40-foot propo- 
sition at Charleston to go to a navy yard, why can not the gen- 
tleman see merit in a 35-foot proposition at Philadelphia to go 
to a navy yard? 

Mr. FREAR, I thank the gentleman for the inquiry. I took 
the floor when the Charleston project was being considered and 
read from the Army Engineers’ Report that it was necessary to 
put that 40-foot channel in. A 30-foot channel was sufficient. 
I was opposed to that 40-foot project because I believed from 
their report it is not necessary at this time, but if it be a war 
measure I shall accept it, because the Secretary of War has so 
called it a war measure, but I concede to the gentleman that I 
can not see any reason for this 40-foot project for Charleston. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

St. Croix River, Wis. oat Minn.; Minnesota River, Minn.; Lake 
Traverse. Minn. and 8. Red River of the North, Minn. and N. 
Dak. ; Warroad Harbor and 080 Zippel Bay, and Lake of the Woods. 
Minn: : For maintenance, $6,000 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. . I move to strike out the 
last word. I quite agree with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] when he says that Philadelphia and Baltimore will 
be put to great disadvantage, so far as the other large seaboard 
cities are concerned, when they have only 35 feet of water and 
the others have 40. Boston on high tide, or not quite high tide, 
will have 40 feet. New York has been provided with 40 feet, and 
the other day we voted her 40 feet through Hell Gate, to give 
entrance to Long Island Sound. Norfolk is provided 40 feet, 
and Charleston with 40 feet. Baltimore and Philadelphia, it 
seems to me. will not be touched by the large boats when they 
can go to ports where they have the deepest water. That fact 
will be advertised not only in this country but throughout the 
world, and every chart will note the fact. Baltimore Harbor 
has been gradually deepened to 35 feet. It has not been an 
expensive proposition. The total expenditures for the deepen- 
ing of the Baltimore Channel to 35 feet, including the upkeep, 
has been about 89.200.000. Baltimore had 17 feet of water when 
the work started, and for $9,200,000 the Government has deep- 
ened it to 35 feet and kept it dredged and in shape, all for that 
entire sum. It costs only $40,000 or $45,000 a year to keep 
the entire channels to Baltimore dredged. That includes 11 
miles in the Patapsco River and 4} miles in Chesapeake Bay in 
what is called York Spit Channel. The channel there is 1,000 
feet wide, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has introduced 
a bill for a 40-foot channel to Baltimore? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; some time ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much dredging would 
have to be done over the 35-foot area to obtain 40 feet? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Eleven miles in the Patapsco River and 44 
miles in Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that the 
Delaware River from Philadelphia to the sea would require 
probably 63 miles of dredging, so that that would be a much 
more difficult and prolonged operation. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; but when we come to think of the 
millions of dollars we are expending for railroads and every- 
thing else in the country and consider what it would save to 
have these ports deepened to carry this traffic, I can not see 
oa the expense of it is a matter of the most serious consid- 
eration. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit me 
to put one inquiry into his statement that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] would not permit me to put into his? 
Inasmuch as the port of Philadelphia in normal times produces 
about $21,000,000 of revenue, is it unreasonable that in more 
than a hundred years $23,000,000 or so should have been ex- 
pended upon its improvement? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I do not think it is at all unreason- 
able. Almost every mile on your Delaware represents some 
great industry established there. I think the work ought to 
have been completed long ago. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappren] says that every community thinks that its project 
is the most important. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I did not say anything of the kind. 

Mr. WELLING. It was Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Perhaps I am wrong. It was the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] who said that. This question 
of harbor improvement is not a matter of mere local concern. 
Take the harbor of Baltimore, for instance, in which I am most 
deeply interested. That is the nearest seaboard harbor to the 
Central West, and when you deepen that harbor you benefit the 
great cities of the Central West, just as you do the locality of 
Baltimore. It is 200 miles closer to St. Louis than any other 
seaboard city, and the entire Central West can ship its products 
cheaper to Baltimore and send them to the ports of the world 
than it can to any other port by reason of its nearness to that 
section. It is extremely near to western Pennsylvania and 
western New York. Why, the city of Buffalo is 18 miles closer 
to Baltimore than to New York City, and so I say it is not merely 
a community question but it is a question which concerns the 
entire Nation, and upon that basis I have always voted for har- 
bor improvements—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask for three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Now, I voted the other day to give New 
York 40 feet through Hell Gate, because New York is a great 
port. It drains an immense section of the country; it is the 
greatest port perhaps in the world, and it ought to have 40 
feet through Hell Gate, and I voted for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I desire to ask the gentleman if the possi- 
bility of getting a 40-foot channel at Baltimore on account of 
40 feet at New York had anything to do with the gentleman’s 
vote? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Not at all. Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast, and I have always hoped for 40 feet at Baltimore, 
and I believe Congress will eventually see the necessity of mak- 
ing these ports on the Atlantic seaboard, which are the gateways 
to the world, of sufficient depth to accommodate with perfect 
safety the largest vessel that comes to this country. I am glad 
to.see New York have these 40-foot channels, and I want Boston 
to have them, and I want to see Norfolk a splendid port, and 
Charleston also; and I say, when you are expending money on 
those ports, you ought also see that the port of Baltimore, an- 
other gateway to the world, be deepened for the benefit of our 
commerce and that of the vast section of the country it serves. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman says this is an emergency 
measure? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I did not say that the matter of Baltimore 
was an emergency measure. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was wondering whether the gentleman was 
figuring upon this being an emergency measure for this war or 
some other war? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I did not say it was an emergency meas- 
ure. I say it is a matter of commerce, not a matter of war 
emergency, Let me say, however, that Hell Gate, N. X.; Charles- 
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ton, S. C.; and Norfolk, Va., none of them can be dredged within 
five years, and I pray the war will be over long before that. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then the Baltimore proposition is not a war- 
emergency proposition pertaining to this war? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Of course it is not, and I have never con- 
tended it was, but I think it is absolutely necessary to be fuir 
and just to all, and that we ought to have 40 feet. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The German submarine 
Deutschland came to the port of Baltimore? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It did. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it came in because Balti- 
more had deep water. Does not the gentleman think, therefore, 
that the port of Baltimore itself is a war measure and that the 
deepening of the channel is of war importance? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think, of course, that would be a means 
of defense, because I think if we had 40 feet we could protect it 
better and at the same time be of vast service to the country in 
shipping troops and war materials. Baltimore and its environs 
is a great beehive of war industries and troop training. In that 
respect a deeper channel is of inestimable benefit to the Nation 
in war emergency. 

Now, in connection with defense, let me say that at the en- 
trance of the Chesapeake Bay there is a great fort provided, and 
nothing, practically, has been done upon that work, and upon 
that depends the safety of the Capital of the United States, 
Baltimore, and Norfolk, and all those places along the bay, and 
I am not surprised that the channel at Philadelphia has not 
been completed, because work moves so slowly. Let us look 
upon these seaports as great assets of the Nation, not as local 
concerns. Let us be just and fair to all alike. No money can 
be better spent than in the improvement of our harbor facilities, 
The South American Republics realized this long ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few 
words only, I have consumed very little of the valuable time 
of this committee, but before I conclude I desire to direct some 
remarks to those who habitually talk and do nothing but waste 
time. í 

There is no longer any doubt among all well-informed people 
of this country that the entrance of the United States into this 
great war was unavoidable.. Every person-who has kept up 
with the progress of the war knows that our great President ex- 
hausted every means known to diplomacy to keep us out of it. 
For nearly three years before war was declared he almost 
begged the German Kaiser to let our people alone and permit 
them to live in peace. He made it clear to the rulers of all 
belligerent nations that this country desired to remain at peace 
with them all. Time and again he implored the Imperial Ger- 
man Government to respect our rights upon the high seas and 
desist from destroying our commerce and firing upon our flag, 
but Germany would listen to none of these appeals, and 
slowly, but gradually, we were dragged into the most stu- 
pendous and horrible war in the history of the world, 

At first there was some opposition to the plan adopted by 
Congress for raising an army, but after Congress overwhelm- 
ingly voted for the selective-draft law all are now agreed that it 

is the only fair and equitable way an army could be raised, 
There was some objections at first to the plan of enforcing this 
law. but these have been met and overcome, and so fur as I 
can learn the law is giving general satisfaction. 

It is the purpose of the Government to levy the burdens of 
this war as evenly as possible upon its people, who everywhere 
are beginning to realize that we are actually at war with the 
greatest military power in the world. They at last realize 
that great sacrifices must be made, not only in money but in 
lives. The giving of money is the least sacrifice that we can 
make. Most people thus far have shown a willingness to lend 
their money to the Government and to pay the taxes required 
of them for the purpose of raising revenue to carry on the war, 
but whether they do it willingly and unwillingly, the money 
must come. 

Some in and out of Congress are constantly criticizing this 
department and that department of the Government for ineffi- 
ciency, and suggesting this remedy and that for the evils com- 
plained of. There can be no objection to honest criticism—to 
criticism made in good faith—with a view to helping and im- 
proving the situation. That sort of criticism is to be welcomed 
at any and all times; but a nagging. fault-finding criticism, 
made for the purpose of embarrassing the administration in the 
prosecution of the war, is unpardonable and.a little less than 
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criminal. Yet we see it indulged in on this floor, and, judging 
from newspaper reports and from the speeches printed in the 
Recorp, it is constantly indulged in at the other end of the 
Capitol. This is no time for faultfinding and idle speculation, 
This is a most serious business we are enguged in. The final 
results of this most awful conflict will change the map of the 
world and will decide the destinies of millions of human beings 
yet unborn. 

For the most part politics has had no part in these debates, 
but as election time approaches it is becoming more in evidence, 
A Member of this body is not expected to lay aside his political 
convictions because we are engaged in war. but personal prefer- 
ment and selfish ambitions should be subordinated to the ex- 
igencies of war and every effort should be put forth by us all 
to unify and coordinate all the resources of the country for 
the purpose of winning the war. As the great battle rages in 
France the Premier of England is calling upon this Government 
to send more help and send it quickly. From now on we must 
rush our preparations and hurry to the front with all possible 
dispatch. The steel men must work faster; the carpenters 
should be kept busy; munitions workers ought to work over- 
time; airplane manufacturers must work night and day. Con- 
gress should waste no time; every line of red tape should be 
cut; and every man, woman, and child living under the protec- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes should do his whole part of the 
great task before us—the overwhelming defeat of the German 
Army and the crushing of the Kaiser. ; 

From the very beginning of this war some people realized 
that a tremendous task confronted this Nation, but by far the 
rot portion of our population did not comprehend the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. Day by day and week by week it 
has dawned upon us, and there are now but few who realize that 
our ultimate destiny for weal or woe depends upon the fortunes 
of the war we are waging for liberty. justice. and freedom of 
mankind. We have staked all upon the issue. The result of 
this war will decide whether we shall forever remain a free peo- 
ple or become the subjects of a foreign ruler, 

It is true, money, munition, and men have been supplied with- 
out stint by this Nation. Every demand upon Congress by the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy has been met, not 
as promptly in some instances us should have been done, per- 
haps, but the people's representatives have not hesitated to give 
to the President ample authority and all the means necessary 
for prosecuting the war, and the people themselves will indorse 
what has been done. They are willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices. They will give more money and more men. but they 
want results. Delays will not longer be tolerated; the useless 
consumption of time is becoming tiresome. Only last Satur- 
day the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Sreriey], the able 
chairman of the Appropriation Committee, said what we must 
do is to get down to business and quit wasting time. The coun- 
try is impatient, it wants less talk and more action in Congress. 
The distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, recently warned the House 
that unless more work and less talk was done a special rule 
would be brought in to cut off debate. I for one will welcome 
such a rule, and the majority will weleome it and vote for it. 
The time is wasted by the few who constantly occupy the floor. 
By an examination of the daily record of this House it can be 
readily seen that two or three dozen Members are responsible 
for the wasting of time the distinguished gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee referred to in their recent remarks. 

Our boys are going to the front in large numbers in answer 
to their country’s call, and the fathers and mothers of these 
noble boys demand that we waste not a minute of the time that 
is so precious when the lives of their boys are being offered up 
for the perpetuity of our Government and for the safety and 
security of those who remain at home. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Missouri River: For maintenance and continuing improvement with 
a view to securing a permanent 6-foot channel between Kansas City, 
ne aom the upper end of Quindaro Bend, and the mouth of the river, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. This is one item which should be stricken from this 
bill. I would like to compare the Missouri River with the Illi- 
nois River, both being about the same size. Two large cities are 
located on the Missouri River—Kansas City and St. Louis— 
whereas the Illinois River has St. Louis and Peoria. Kansas 
City has three times the population as Peoria. There has been 
expended on the Missouri River about $22,000,000 and on the 
Illinois River less than $2,500,000, yet the Illinois River carries 
in one yeur about nine or ten times the amount of freight as is 
earried on the Missouri River. No improvements are needed on 
the Illinois River at this time, and perhaps for some time to 
come; and if the Government would destroy the three dams and 
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locks—the one at Kampsville, the one at La Grange, and the 
other at Copperas Creek—it will be a saving of about $20,000 a 
year. On the Missouri River, as I say, the Government has ex- 
pended $22,000,000, or near that amount, and we are continually 
appropriating every year. I think we should quit appropriating 
money for the Missouri River, particularly at this time, as it is 
not 2 war necessity and it is not a good business proposition, 
and the improvements you make there this year may be of no 
value the following year, owing to frequent changes of the 
channel in the river. Not a year passes but what some place in 
the stream of the channel changes. Every dollar you expend on 
that river is money absolutely frittered away. These three 
objections should be sufficient to strike this item out of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ohio River: Continuing improvement by the construction of locks 
and dams with a view to securing a navigable aapa of 9 feet, 85.000. 
000; Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
modify the project for the improvement of the Ohio River in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 1695, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, second session: Provided further, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby requested to investigate and submit to Congress on or before 
the first Monday in December, 1918, a report TENUNG y (a) the status 
of water terminals at cities and towns along the Ohio River between 
Pittsburgh and Cairo, inclusive. and whether owned by municipalities or 
some other public agency, and whether the same are satisfactory as to 
location, construction, and equipment; (b) the names of cities and 
towns where an interchange of traffic exists between the water transpor- 
tation lines and the railroads; (c) a list of the water transportation 
lines existing and proposed on the Ohio River with a description of the 
number and type of boats in operation and under construction or to be 
constructed and as to whether the same are appropriate and suitable 
for the traffic; (d) the names of cities and towns where no adequate 
public terminals exist, together with a statement of any prospective 
plans for water terminals and the status of same; (e) any recommenda- 
tion for the development of transportation on such river. i 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a point 
of order against the proviso of this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point of order is this: In 1910, I think 
it was, Congress adopted a project for the improvement of the 
Ohio River by building locks and dams from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, III. It was proposed to construct those locks and dams 
and finish the canalization of the Ohio in a period of 12 years. 
Now, the proviso to this section authorizes the Secretary of War 
to modify the original project of improving the Ohio River, 
which I do not think can be done upon an appropriation bill. It 
is new legislation changing the whole project of the Ohio River, 
and for that reason I do not think it is in order on this para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, The Chair 
has had oceasion to say heretofore a river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill is not one of those general appropriation bills to which 
restrictions as to legislation apply. 

That has been held in numerous cases. The Chair under- 
took to recite a few of those cases in a ruling that was made at 
the beginning of the session to-day. Therefore the Chair thinks 
that the proviso is in order, notwithstanding the fact that it 
is legislation, and the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Therefore I move to strike out the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARKLEY : Page 11, lines 1 to 5, inclusive, 
strike out the following: 

“Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to modify 
the project for the improvement of the Ohio River in accordance with 
the report submitted House Document No. 1695, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, second session.“ 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the year 1910 Congress 
pledged itself to the canalization of the Ohio River, with a view 
to obtaining a 9-foot channel for the benefit of navigation during 
the entire year. 

At the time this project was begun Senator Burton, of Ohio, 
was chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House, and the project contemplated the construction of 52 
locks and dams between the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cairo, 
III. Ever since this project was begun money has been appro- 
priated in the neighborhood of $500.000,000 and $600,000,000 and 
$700,000,000 a year for the purpose of carrying on the work. The 
War Department has gotten down to Loek and Dam No. 48, 
which is just below Henderson, Ky. After having completed 
the locks and dams, at least to such an extent as to insure 
navigation in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
and Louisville and other large cities along the Ohio River, the 
project now is to eliminate the six locks and dams in the lower 
part of the Ohio, and the report of the Board of Engineers on 
the Ohio River puts it up to the Secretary of War to determine 


whether, instead of building these last six locks and dams to : 


insure 9 feet of navigable water during the entire year, they 
will engage in channel-dredging work. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, not only did the Congress 
of the United States pledge to the people of the Ohio Valley to 
complete that canalization by the year 1920, but the project 
also took into consideration the canalization of the Cumberland 
River. Logically, the project to canalize the Cumberland River 
contemplates seven locks, A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, from Nashville, 
Tenn., to the mouth of the Cumberland River at Smithland, Ky. 

Some few years ago the engineering corps decided that, be- 
cause of the fact that one of these locks and dams on the Ohio 
River—I believe No. 52—was to be constructed just below the 
mouth of the Cumberland River, it would be able to back up 
water of the Cumberland River as far as Lock G, and now the 
Cumberland River project contemplates, instead of six locks 
and dams, only five locks and dams, and F is the last one they 
expect to build. That was based on the completion of the 
project for the canalization of the Ohio from the harbor of 
Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Ohio River at Cairo. 

Now, if this project is modified, as this bill authorizes the 
Secretary of War to modify it, by the elimination of these six 
locks and dams, it means that after having gone to the expense 
of creating a 9-foot channel below Henderson, Ky., for the 
rest of that river, some hundreds of miles to its mouth, there 
will be no lock or dam, no channel of 9 feet, no yearly naviga- 
tion of 9 feet, because it is impossible. as I believe, for the War 
Department to dig and dredge around in the Ohio River to get 
an open channel of 9 feet throughout that interval of 150 miles. 

Moreover, in addition to that, after the Government has pur- 
chased sites for every one of these locks and dams, if these 
are to be eliminated, after constructing a warehouse in the 
city of Paducah, Ky., where they will store materials and tools 
for use along the entire river, now they propose to abandon all 
these six locks and dams because somebody in the Ohio Valley 
has deemed it better to dredge the Ohio River instead of build- 
ing these six locks and dams; and if that is true as to the last 
150 miles of the river, why is it not equally true of the rest of 
the river? If they could dredge for 9 feet throughout that last 
stretch of 150 miles of river, they could also do it in the rest 
of the river. 

I think it is not keeping good faith with Congress and with 
the cities on the lower Ohio River—Cairo and Hickman and 
Metropolis and Paducah, Ky., and other places on the Ohio River 
near the mouth of the Cumberland and Tennessee River, where 
there is a possibility of greater commerce in the future than on 
any other inland river almost anywhere in the United States. 

It seems this proviso ought not to be contained in this bill. 
This is a new proposition. Heretofore we have gone on and 
appropriated this money. Steamboat men along the Ohio River 
have hoped for years that these locks and dams would be 
completed, and now, without giving them an opportunity to 
appear before the Board of Engineers, or to appear before the 
committees of Congress, six of these locks and dams are to be 
eliminated from this project, and they will receive no benefit 
from the canalization of the river. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have some information as to 
the comparative cost of the two methods. Would the gentleman 
explain what would be the difference in cost between dredging 
the channel along the distance he describes and building the 
locks? And if the locks are built, would it be necessary to 
dredge between the locks? What would be the annual average 
expense for that purpose after the locks are constructed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not prepared to give the gentleman a 
comparison between the cost of dredging and the cost of build- 
ing the locks, because I have no figures upon the dredging, for 


the reason that it has never been engaged in to any extent or 


degree in the lower Ohio. 

But, aside from the-cost of the dredging or the cost of the 
locks and dams, during more than half of the year the Ohio 
River down below Lock 48 is not navigable for steamboats of 
any size; and one of the reasons why its commerce has been 
driven from the lower Ohio is because men are not willing to 
invest their money in an enterprise that can operate only six 
months in the year. 
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Not only that, but during the winter season when the water 
is high bars of sand accumulate in the channel of the river, 
because there is no defined channel for water that is sufficiently 
rapid in its flow to wash these bars of sand out of the way; 
and after the locks and dams are completed and the 9-foot 
channel is completed I do not believe it will be necessary to do 
any dredging, practically, except possibly a little here and 
there, just as is done in any other river that is locked and 
dammed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the gentleman’s contention is that it 
will not be possible to maintain the channel unless we build 
the locks? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not believe it can be successfully main- 
tained unless these locks and dams are completed; and every 
city on the Ohio River has prepared itself and looks forward 
to the completing of these locks and dams, and capital is wait- 
ing for the investment in boats because of the fact that they 
have been promised the building of this 9-foot channel. 

The Cumberland River will be navigable from Paducah to 
Nashville after the locks are completed, and upon the comple- 
tion of the system of locks and dams on the Cumberland River 
above Nashville it will open up a great coal field, a great agri- 
cultural field, and a great lumber field, and will make navigable 
the Cumberland and Ohio Rivers out to the Mississippi River 
and down to St. Louis. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much money has been expended on the 
Cumberland River so far? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The last appropriation was $243,000, and 
that was sufficient to carry on the work on locks D, E, and F 
during the present year, and, according to the engineers, during 
the next fiscal year. In other words, the last appropriation is 
sufficient to carry on continuous work on these last three locks, 
D, E, and F, for the next fiscal year. Therefore, no appropria- 
tion is contained in this bill for work during the next fiscal 


year. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman just one 
further question. 3 

Mr. BARKLEY. The clerk of the committee tells me that the 
total for the Cumberland River is $5.300,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to ask whether the improvement 
of the Cumberland River and the construction of locks, which 
the gentleman has so well described in connection with that 
improvement, had in contemplation the improvement of the Ohic 
River as a canalized waterway? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Would it be possible to complete the Cumber- 
land River improvement if we abandoned the canalized Ohio? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will not. As I said in the beginning, the 
site for lock 52, just below the mouth of the Cumberland River 
in the Ohio, has already been purchased by the Government, and 
the reason why they eliminated the last lock in the Cumberland 
project is because the lock below the mouth of the Cumberiand 
River in the Ohio, lock 52, was intended to affect not only the 
Ohio River but also the Cumberland River back up to the lock 
lettered F. Unless this lower Ohio improvement is completed, 
and these locks are built, then the Cumberland River will not 
be navigable the year round, according to the original project. 
It confuses and disrupts the whole plans of the lower Ohio 
River Valley, the Tennessee Valley, and the Cumberland Valley 
to eliminate these six locks and dams which are contemplated 
in this bill, and I hope the amendment to strike out this pro- 
vision will be voted down, in order to keep faith with these 
people who have looked forward to the completion of the Ohio 
River project. 

Mr. FREAR. I rise in opposition to the motion, and more 
particularly to discuss briefly some statements made by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], who has just taken 
his seat. He states that the cities along the river have been 
preparing themselves for this improvement. I wonder if he 
means that seriously, because that is a statement made upon the 
floor of the House which means what it says, I take it. I de- 
sire to read into the Recorp the official report, to show what 
preparation the cities along the Ohio River have made after 
an appropriation of $59,000,000 for the improvement of that 
river. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. No; not until I state this. The gentleman says 
that Congress has pledged itself to go on with this improve- 
ment. Let us see. After we have appropriated $59,000,000 for 
the Ohio River, as we have, what do we find? Maj. John 
Stewart, Army engineer, says in his report dated December 22, 
1917: s 


There are no municipal water terminals along the Ohio River. All 
terminal facilities are privately owned and are inadequate to properly 
provide for water transportation of any magnitude and are not con- 
structed or equipped for joint rail and water transportation. 
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Again, he says: 

The towns and cities have sold the privileges of their water gates for 
a very low rental—some for nothing. In a number of gases the busi- 
ness of the water carrier bas been shut off by the municipalities grant- 
ing unrestricted franchises to the railroads to the right of way along 
the river front. 

And we have gone along, year after year, appropriating mil- 
lions of dollars for that river; and not a single waterway ter- 
minal has been put in, notwithstanding the gentleman snys—and 
I took down his words here—“ every city has been preparing 
itself.“ You have not prepared a single terminal, according to 
the statement of the Army engineer who makes that report. 

Now. just a word on the other. I do not want to take up the 
time of the committee unnecessarily. 

This proposition is left to the Secretary of War: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to modify the project for 
the improvement of the Ohio River In accordance with the report sub- 
wae! in House Document No. 1695, Sixty-fourth Congress, second ses- 

I do not believe the Secretary of War will arbitrarily take 
any action that will not be fair and just to the people of Ken- 
tucky, of whom the gentleman has just spoken. I am sure that 
he would not. But if all the money we have been expending on 
the river has not brought any return, if they can see that the 
modifications are better for the people at large than for the 
people on the Ohio River who have not taken advantage of 
conditions—if he can see that it is proper and better for the 
public at large—why should not the administration as it stands 
to-day have the right to consider the question of modifying this 
improvement? Surely all parties will be heard before the War 
Department and before the Bogrd of Engineers, I can not see 
any harm; and if it is going to be economy for the Government 
and it will be of advantage to the public, I can not see any ques- 
tion but that it is the proper course to pursue, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to disabuse the gentleman’s mind 
of the impression that I intended to convey the thought that the 
cities on the lewer Ohio had built any terminals. I was speuk- 
ing of those below Lock 48. There is no use of building ter- 
minals until there is navigation, but they are preparing them- 
selves commercially for the increased trafic. 

Mr. FREAR. Not along the Ohio from the head to the foot, 
according to the report of the engineers, has a single municipal 
terminal been provided for. He says that the cities have sold 
their rights along the river. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not necessary for the city to own ter- 
minals in order to have commerce, s 

Mr. FREAR. No terminals to take care of such commerce 
as you have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The reason is that we can not have the com- 
merce until we have the improvements. 

Mr. FREAR. The Mississippi River runs from 8 to 9 feet in 
depth from St. Louis to New Orleans, but we have not the 
traffic. Why? Because conditions do not invite it. The com- 
merce does not go on the river. It has lost 95 per cent of what 
was there before the improvements were begun. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman is not quite cor- 
rect. In regard to Cincinnati, the city owns a considerable 
portion of the water front. 

Mr. FREAR. They may own the water front; they own the 
street fronts; but they have no improvements that reach down 
to the water’s edge. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They have docks down there and barges. 

Mr. FREAR. But they are privately owned. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; the city owns the river frontage. 

Mr. FREAR. The engineers’ report speaks for itself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman will yield, the city of 
Paducah, with 32,000 inhabitants, owns the entire water front 
and wharfage on the Ohio River at that place, which does accom- 
modate traffic, not only of the Ohio but of the Mississippi, Cum- 
berland, and Tennessee, and when the navigation is completed 
they will have ample commerce. 

Mr. FREAR. Again I say the Engineers’ official report is 
in evidence, and it is clear as to conditions on a river where over 
$50.000.000 has been expended by the Government. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the motion 
of the gentleman from Kentucky and also at this time I wish 
to put on record my dissent from the report of the Army engi- 
neers as to the terminals along the Ohio. I think in most places 
there have been suflicient terminals for the traffie that exists 
on the Ohio River. The great traffic on the Ohio River, the 
large tonnage, is coal, and it can only be handled, in the main, 
by private-owned terminal facilities. That is, you dump it from 
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the mine tipples into the barges in the river. Of course. they 
are privately owned. Who would develop a coal mine and want 
the public to run inte their tipple. They must necessarily be 


privately owned. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that I have no doubt the greater part of the Lake tonnage—iron 
ore and conl—is handled by private-owned terminals. I believe 
that most of the coal at Toledo is loaded and iron ore unloaded 
from barges by private-owned terminals. I agree that they ought 
to keep pace with the progress of improvement on the river, and 
wherever traffic or prospective traffic justifies it public terminals 
should be constructed. As to the recommendation of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee having in view a modification of the 
Ohio River project, I want to assure the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that I do not think the Army engineers want to do any- 
thing injurious to the people living on the lower part of the 
Ohio River, I live on the upper part and we want 9 feet of 
water at the mouth of the river. If the engineers can be allowed 
to change the method they may procure 9 feet without the neces- 
sity of spending eight or ten million dollars on expensive locks 
and dams, Recollect that this is a mere try-out proposition. 


The construction of the Cams on the lower Ohio are held in 


abeyance while they are constructing the dams above Cincinnati, 
and if they find by the dredging of the river below dam 48 for the 
next three or four years that they can procure 9 feet depth and 
maintain it by dredging cheaper than you can maintain it by 
locks and dams, and they can get 9 feet of water without locks 
and dams, you will have a channel unobstructed. Recollect 
that locks and dams impede to some extent navigation. I would 
prefer that the Ohio had 9 feet of water from my city, Gal- 
lipolis, to Pittsburgh without a lock or dam in it. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I would like to ask the gentleman, under the 
language of this proviso, after the Secretury of War has au- 
thorized a modification of the original project, how is he going 
to remodify it so as to complete the locks and dams? 

Mr. SWITZER. He is directed to merely hold the mutter in 
abeyance until they try out this proposition of dredging tlere, 
and if they can not procure 9 feet in that way necessarily they 
will go on and construct the dams. Originally there were to be 
54 dams, but one has already been eliminated and nobody has 
objected, If they can eliminate 10 or 12, they muy still give the 
people the original proposition of 10 feet of water. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. T was wondering whether the proviso means 
what the gentleman says. It provides 
that the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to modify the project 
for the improvement of the Ohio River in accordance with the report 
submitted In House Document No. 1695, Sixty-fourth Congress, second 
session. 

That gives him absolute power to do the thing, does it not? 

Mr. SWITZER. No; it is according to that report, is it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. That report provides for the elimination of 
all locks below Lock 48. This is what he says: 

In view of the possibility that the project depth below this Jock 
[Lock 48] may be made available by dredging at reasonable cost the 
Ohio River Board recommends that work on the project below this lock 
be held in abeyance for the present. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? : 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The iniquity of the language used. if I may 
be permitted to so express myself, in the rivers and harbors bills 
is that they all refer one back to a document that nobody reads. 
The law itself ought to state the facts; that is, it ought to staute 
what is intended to be done. I am afraid that the language em- 
ployed here in this proviso is a little too broad, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. 1 think the language of the proviso is broader 
than the language in the document. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman viel 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The canalization of the Ohio when completed we 
think will produce more commerce. 

Mr. SWITZER. We hope so; yes. 

Mr. FESS. Every time that there is any objection made to it, 
it is upon the ground that we have not the commerce, 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. If you change the plan, how much time is going 
to be required and how much interruption in getting the river 
in shape so that it can be used? 


Mr. SWITZER. If the proposed dredging method appears to 
be successful, the river, of course, will be put in condition from 
the head to the mouth; that is, there will be secured u 9-foot 
channel from the head of the river to the mouth, within five or 
six or seven years sooner than it will be if we have to construct 
those locks ‘and dams on the lower part ef the river. It is going 
to take three or four or five years to construct some of those 
dams, 

Mr. DIXON. The interpretation of the gentleman from Ohio 
of this provision is that it is simply te give them an opportunity 
to test the question as to whether it can be dredged successfully. 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes; and I do not want them to have any 
more authority than that. If we are giving them too much au- 
thority, I want to modify it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from ‘Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWITZER. I will say this to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Barker], that I do not want anything in the bill 
that at this time can be construed as a provision that we have 
already decided to eliminate those locks and dams. Tf it does 
anything more than we think it does, I would like to have it 
modified, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The report of the engineers simply suggests 
that they go ahead with channel work for the next few seasons, 
to determine whether it can be done successfully; but the bill 
authorizes the Secretary of War to modify the project. 

Mr. SWITZER. If I could have the attention of the chairman 
of the committee and suggest that if this language is likely to be 
so construed, that we find at this time the necessity for modify- 
ing the project, and that we propose to eliminate these dams, I 
shall not favor it. 

Mr. SMALL, There is not the slightest danger of the lan- 
guage being construed by the Chief Engineer us modifying the 
project. other than the recommendation. 

Mr. SWITZER, ‘What objection would there be to changing 
the language somewhat? Why not say that it is modified ac- 
cording to this report? 

Mr. SMALL. We have already said that. 
this: 

Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to mođif 
the project for the improvement of the Ohio River in accordance wit 
ithe report submitted in House Document No. 1695, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, second session. 

Mr. SWITZER. Why not say that the construction of these 
dams be held in abeyance until they try out this proposition? 

Mr. BARKLEY, They have already been held in abeyance, 
and they can go and do channel work without putting anything 
in the bill at all. It is not necessary to authorize the Wnr De- 
partment to do channel work. Why can not this proviso, be 
left out until they determine whether they can do channel work 
successfully ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, with all due 
respect, that the amendment to strike out here is without the 
slightest merit. The report is known as House Document No. 
1695, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, submitted to Con- 
gress December 7, 1916. This report, which we are adopting by 
this proviso in the bill, simply provides for three moadifications, 
first, that movable dams 1 and 2 have substituted for them one 
fixed dam, located at the head of the river, near Pittsburgh; 
that the Secretary of War be authorized to substitute fixed 
dams for movable dams in the river wherever it may appear to 
be best for the navigation of the river; and, third, that he be 
authorized to substitute open-river improvement for movable 
dams below Lock and Dam No, 48, if that should appeur to be 
advantageous, What the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] objects to is that last recommendation. The report suys 
that Lock and Dam No, 48 is the lowermost lock on which con- 
struction has been begun, and I may add. by way of parenthesis, 
that Dam 48 is 80475 miles below Pittsburgh, 164 miles from 
the mouth, and 6 miles below Henderson, Ky. That will give 
information as to the relative location of Dam 48. I quote from 
the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
to whom this matter was referred: 

4. Lock and Dam No. 48, 804.1 miles below dit ec i is the lower- 
most one upon which construction has begun. Consideration is given 
= Bind Ohio River Board to the questian of maintaining the desired 

nnel depth below this dam by dredging instead of by the completion 
of the sla ator system. Experience indicates that the estimates for 
locks and dams on the lower river are too low; also that the unit 


cost of dredging is higher than on the Mississippi River and that ap- 
parently there is not a sufficient flow of water in the Ohio at its lowest 


The language is 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


i 
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stage between No. 48 and the mouth of the Tennessee River to maintain 
a dredged channel of project depth. Below this tributary conditions 
are more favorable for maintaining an open channel, and it appears 
probable that the 9-foot depth can be successfully and economically 
maintained by dredging below the mouth of the Tennessec. Whether 
dredging or locks and ms will be the better between No. 48 and the 
mouth of the Tennessee is a question which can be determined only by 
further experience, and it is 8 13 the Ohio River Board to conduct 
such dredging operations below No. 48 during the next few seasons as 
will permit a determination of this question, the work to be carried on 
under the existing project for open-channel improvement. 

5. In conclusion, the Ohio River Board recommends : 

“(a) That the Secretary of War be given authority, if the same is 
not already possessed, to cause fixed dams to be built in the Ohio 
River wherever such fixed dams would be more advantageous than mov- 
able dams, and that such authority be secured by the first bill in Congress 
to which its enactment would be germane. 

“(b) That a fixed dam at or near Emsworth, Pa., be built at an early 
date to take the place of existing Dams 1 and 2. 

(e) That the question of number and location of other fixed dams 
be left open at present pending information gained by experience with 
the first fixed dam. i 

“(d) That the question of the construction of dams below Nọ. 48 
or the maintenance of the channel in this part of the river by dredging 
be held in abeyance and allowed to await decision from the data ob- 
tained by the time that the matter of construction of these dams in 
serial order would arise.“ 

6. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors is in general 
accord with the views of the Ohio River Board. It therefore recom- 
mends the following modifications of the existing project for the 
Improvement of Ohio River; that a fixed dam be authorized at or near 
Emsworth, Pa., in place of the existing movable Dams Nos. 1 and 2; 
that the Secretary of War be given authority to substitute fixed for 
movable dams wherever in his opinion they may be desirable and to 
substitute open-river improvement for movable dams below No. 48 should 
this appear to be advantageous, 


The final report or conclusion of the Chief of Engineers is 
always controlling. In this report the Chief of Engineers con- 
curred with both the Ohio River Board and the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors. I now insert the report of the 
Chief of Engineers in full: 


2. The existing project for the slackwater improvement of the Ohio 
River, adepted by the river and harbor act of June 25, 1910, contem- 
plates the improvement of the entire river to a depth of 9 feet by the 
construction of 54 locks and movable dams and the widening of the 
Louisville & Portland Canal, in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 492, Sixtieth Congress, first session, or such modi- 
fication thereof as in the discretion of the Secretary of War may be 
advisable. Under the authority 1 the Secretary of War, the 
project has been modified to provide for the widening of the Louisville 
& Portland Canal and Lock from 170 feet to 200 feet and from 8h feet 
to 110 feet, respectively, and for the omission of Lock and Dam No. 42, 
reducing the total number to 53. It has been found that in the upper 
river, where the run-off is more rapid than below, fixed dams would have 
some important adyantages over movable dams, particularly in main- 
taining permanent pools in which tows may be made up conveniently 
and in affording better conditions for the establishment of industrial 
plants along the banks. Dams Nos. 1 and 2 were constructed many years 
ago and were originally designed for a depth of 6 feet, being subse- 
quently modified for a depth of 9 feet. They are now in poor condition 
‘and will require reconstruction in the near future. In the opinion of 
the Ohio River Board it is advisable to substitute for these two dams one 
fixed dam located at or near Emsworth, and it recommends that the 
Secretary of War be given authority, if the same is not already pos- 
sessed, to cause fixed dams to be built on the Ohio River wherever such 
fixed dams would be more advantageous than movable dams. Lock No. 
48 is the lowermost lock on which construction has been begun. In view 
of the ibility that the project depth below this lock may be made 
available by dredging at reasonable cost, the Ohio River Board recom- 
mends that work aot, Pa the project below this lock be held in abeyance 
for the present. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors is in 
general accord with the views of the Ohio River Board. 

3. After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur 
in general with the views of the Ohio River Board and the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and therefore recommend legislation 
nuthorizing the construction of a fixed dam at or near Emsworth, Pa., 
in place of the existing movable Dams Nos. 1 and 2, and authoizing the 
Secretary of War to substitute fixed for movable dams wherever in his 
opinion they may be desirable, and to substitute open river improvement 
for movable dams below No. 48, if this should 9 . 

. M. ACK, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


These six locks and dams below Lock No, 48 will cost at a 
minimum $12,000,000, and, judging from later estimates, the 
cost of those six locks and dams will, in all probability, largely 
exceed the sum of $12,000,000. Now, the only effect of adopt- 
ing this report is to authorize the Chief of Engineers to make an 
experiment with open-channel work to see if the project depth 
of 9 feet can be maintained without locks and dams, and if it 
ean be maintained, who would wish to involve the Government 
in an expensive construction of locks and dams? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it ought to be maintained if it can. 

Mr. SMALL. And if it can not be maintained by open-channel 
work, of course—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Can not there be some way of expressing it 
in words in the bill which will make certain that it is not in- 
tended to do more than experiment, as it were, and not give 
the Secretary of War the power to say later on that it meant 
something quite different? i 

Mr. SMALL. Iam in sympathy with the purpose of the gen- 
tleman. There is no difference as to the purpose we have in 
view. I was simply contending that by the uniform method of 
construing reports, when they are referred to or when an au- 


thorization is made in accordance with a certain report, is to 
construe it as if the recommedations of the Chief of Engineers 
was a part of the act itself; and when, therefore, it is made a 
part of the act, it appears entirely to be a matter of experiment 
to determine whether the 9 feet can be maintained. I do not 
wish to be considered as obstinate, and if the gentleman from 
New York can suggest anything to carry out the purpose of the 
bill, I would be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me suggest that you strike out the word 
“ modify ” and insert in place thereof the following: “hold in 
abeyance for the present“; and, after the word “ river,“ insert 
“while experimenting with open-channel work to gain the de- 
sired depth of 9 feet instend of leck construction.” That is 
what the committee is trying to do, and I think that expresses 
it in very clear language. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That might include all locks and dams, and 
not below No. 48. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, say project for the improvement of 
the Ohio River below Lock 48—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman pass 
this by for the present time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not like the words 
“held in abeyance "—— 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gentleman to 
pass it over and see if we can agree on something. If we can 
not, of course we will accept what the committee has. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, in deference to the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois, I ask unanimous consent that this 
paragraph for the Ohio River be passed over temporarily. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph under consideration—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does that mean the para- 
graph? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Just this proviso—— 

Mr. WALSH. You can not pass the proviso; you have to in- 
clude the entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair understands the request of the 
gentleman applied to the entire paragraph? ` 

Mr. SMALL. The entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment and ask its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, after line 25, insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“Marais des Cygnes River, Kans.: For improving and maintaining 
banks, $25,000." 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman make the point of order? 

Mr. FOSTER, I will reserve it if the gentleman wants to say 
something. 

Mr. LITTLE. I would rather have it disposed of if the point 
of order be valid. What is the point of order? 

Mr. FOSTER. The amendment provides for preserving the 
banks of the river, and not for navigation. 

Mr. LITTLE. It does not do that—does not say it is not to 
aid navigation. á 

Mr. FOSTER. I understood the amendment to say that. Will 
the Clerk again report the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
without objection. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. SMALL. I suggest that the gentleman from Illinois re- 
serve the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I would rather have it passed 
on, as I do not care to take up the time of the committee unless 
it is in order, and that is what I want to find out. If it is in 
order, I shall urgently request the House to inelude it in the 
bill, as it is a just and useful measure, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. LITLE. I do not see anything in the amendment that 
would sustain a point of order. The gentleman tells us that 
there are certain conditions about it, but that is no part of the 
amendment, 

Mr. SMALL, I assume the gentleman makes the point of 
order because it does not involve an improvement of a river. 

Mr. FOSTER. Ido. It is not a matter of navigation. While 
the work may be very beneficial and probably ought to be done, 
yet there are thousands of streams in the United States which 
come under that same head. 


{After a pause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. It is very clear to the Chair that if the 
amendment provides for the improvement of the river it might 
possibly be in order, but the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansus provides for improving and maintaining the 
banks of the river to which the gentleman refer. 

Mr. LITTLE. But what I called to the attention of the Chair 
is the fact that it does not say that it is not done for the pur- 
pose of navigation. The improvement of tLe bunk might be for 
purposes of navigation. 

The CHAIRMAN, But the Chair can readily see how a bank 
could be improved and at the same time it would be no im- 
provement of the river. 

Mr, LITTLE. I do not see how you can Improve the bank 
without improving the navigation of the river, if it had any 
navigation. 

»The CHAIRMAN. Not necessarily. 

Mr. LITTLE. As a matter of fact, as the gentleman sug- 
gested, it is a very desirable thing to have done, and it should 
have been done a long time ago. We have been trying to find 
a place to work it in. If it is in order, I would like to have it 
go in. Every year vast crop losses oceur there. and the crops 
saved any year would pay for the improvements. I should say. 
The Flood Control Committee has not had a meeting this Con- 
gress and does not intend to expend any money on flood control 
during the war. Here appears to be our only chance to get it in. 

The CHAIRMAN, In its present form the Chair thinks it is 
not in order, and the Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will rend. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Allegheny River, Pa.: For maintenance by open-channel work, 85.000; 
Pager, Shy prOVETn ERE by construction of locks and dams, $500,000; 
In all, $ 000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman. the item as read by the Clerk 
is “For maintenance by open-channel work, 85.000; continuing 
improvement by construetion of locks and dams. 85.000.“ The 
bill which I have om the seeond item says “ $500,000.” I assume 
that it may have been a misprint. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Massachusetts is correct. 
It is stated correctiy in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. May I be permitted to ask the chairman of the 
committee if this river is at all affected with the plague of water 
hyacinths? — 

Mr. SMALL. I am happy to report that the water hyacinth 
does not thrive on the All y 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think it is a matter of 
congratulation that the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania who has ehamptoned so well the eause of river and harbor 
improvement for a great many years has not had to combat this 
frightful evil in his own great State, and that no part of this 
$505,000 carried in this item is going to be used in exterminating 
that somewhat troublesome weed. 

J am very sorry that I was called out of the Chamber when 
the two items for the eradication of this weed in the present 
bill were up for discussion, because F desired to ask some ques- 
tions with reference to the sum of $416 thut had been received 
from the sales. I wondered whether they were selling the 
blooms as flowers for weddings and floral decorations, or whether 
there were any chemieal properties about the weed which make 
it valuable for fertilizer. 

I understnnd that another great committee of this House 
some few yeurs ago had submitted to it a project that the Gov- 
ernment buy a troep of hippopetami and turn them loose in 
those rivers in Alabama and Louisiana, and they were given 
assurance that these animals would clean the rivers of that 
weed. I notice, in referring to the report of the engineers, that 
they are unable to continue the use ef arsenic in spraying these 
plants because the enttle getting into the rivers to drink or feed 
are poisoned. I wondered. it having been intimated and insinu- 
ated, not in the Official Bulletin, but in other official publica- 
tions. I think, that this was te be a rather poor year for circuses 
in view of the Government controlling the railroads, whether or 
not the distinguished chairman of the eommittee might not pre- 
vail upon the owners of some of these beasts to permit them to 
try browsing about in these rivers in these two sections. 
[Laughter.} Their upkeep, I assume, would be but slight, and 
I doubt not but that they could be kept within a very restricted 
aren because of the profusion of the water hyacinths. 

I observe that we have expended $170,000 in one State in 
seeking to eradicate this weed, and in another State I think 
nearly $400,000. The activities in seeking to wipe it out lasted 
In one year from the 7th of July to the 21st of August, and 


during that time I assume that the great water commerce in 
that vicinity was tied up along the banks while the work of 
extermination by log beams and dredges was going on. s 

It wouid seem to me, Mr. Chairman—and I intended to offer a 
proviso to this paragraph if the Allegheny River and the dwell- 
ers along its beautiful bank were unfortunate enough to be 
troubled by this weed—that the local authorities ought to con- 
tribute to work such as that; that when commerce is in such a 
condition that the water hyacinth. growing in profusion, can 
obstruct it, it is not of such an interstate character that we 
ought to spend money year after year, running up into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, in seeking to exterminate it. 

With these few uninteresting observations I will now ask the 
chairman of the committee if he can tell me for what the $416 
was received? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
ehusetts has expired. f 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the gentleman let the chairman of the 
committee answer my question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman. I move to strike 
out the last word. The gentleman from Massachusetts has had 
the floor for full five minutes without any one assuming to dis- 
pute with him what he has said. J 

Mr. WALSH. I know that the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania can answer it, but I would prefer to have the an- 
swer of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not understand the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to attempt to quote from any report of the Chief of 
Engineers any statement to the effect that $416 had been re- 
ceived from the sale of water hyacinths. The probability is 
that it was the sale of some discarded material, which is fre- 
quently sold. 

While the gentleman is looking for his data I may say that my 
regard for his intelligence forbids my accepting his remarks as 
being made seriously. My regard for him would rather induce 
me to say that be is speaking facetiously, and if he is speaking 
facetiously I beg to remind him that some of his distinguished 
predecessors in past Congresses, when river and harbor bills 
were under consideration, have played the réle of ridicule and 
irony and facetiousness with much greater success than has the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. [Laughter.] I would advise 
him to read up the pages of the Coneresstonar Recorp in order 
that he may brush up and amend his facetious remarks about the 
water hyacinth and improve them, so that he may have them 
ready to expend upon a gaping and waiting House at the next 
regular session of Congress when the river and harbor bill is 
under consideration. We shall be distinctly disappointed if he 
does not. and if he should not be inclined to do so, that he will 
find some other Member who will assume the rôle. The consid- 
eration of no river and harbor bill would be complete without 
some merriment over the water hyacinth. 

It would be distinctly disappointing to have a hiatus at the 
next session when the water hyacinth shall not be paraded be- 
fore the House in all its odoriferousness and glory. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit. of course I would 
not attempt to be facetious in the absence of a quorum, and I 
did not make the point of order that there was no quorum 
present. But I would like to stute to the gentleman that the 
report of the Board of Engineers discloses 

Mr, SMALL. What page is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. WALSH. On page 176. in connection with the Withla- 
coochee River—that the total expenditure. not including re- 
ceipts from sales, amounted to $416. Now, on page 946 we 
are told 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will not. We are told that receipts from 
sales amounted to 81.823. My question was prompted by the 
desire to ascertain seriously if this weed, or lily, or root, or herb, 
had any chemical properties which might make it vulunble as 
a fertilizer. As the gentleman well knows. along the rock- 
bound coast of New Engiand there is gathered seaweed. kelp, 
and rockweed. which is valuable for its fertilizing qualities, and 
I wondered whether or not this water hyacinth contained any 
substances—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Of medicinal value. 

Mr. WALSH. Potash, or ammonia. or anything of that sort, 
that might make it useful for fertilizer. 

Mr. SMALL. I have no information on that phase of the 
hyacinth, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the genileman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did the gentleman from North 
Carolina speak in his own time or mine? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman fr om 
Pennsylvania yielded to him. 

Mr. SMALL. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
have five minutes, and after the gentleman concludes it is my 
purpose to move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania proceeding for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would not 
have risen except that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WILSII], in the kindliness of his soul, made special reference to 
me during his inquiry about the water hyacinth. If I recall his 
remarks correctly, he inquired whether the water hyacinth grew 
in the Allegheny River in western Pennsylvania. I can say to 
the gentleman emphatically and positively that the water 
hyacinth does not grow in the Allegheny River. If the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts would travel about the country a little, 
he would learn something about rivers and harbors; some 
things, I would say in all kindness, that he does not now seem 
to know. The water hyacinth is indigenous to certain Southern 
States. That may account for the fact that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who is an arboreal artist in other respects, may 
not understand the situation, The water hyacinth grows in the 
rivers and streams of Florida and along the Gulf coast over to 
Louisiana. It is of perennial growth. It is just as necessary to 
make appropriation and provision for its removal as it is to 
make provision for the maintenance of a channel concerning 
which I recall the gentleman from Massachusetts inquired dur- 
ing one of the earlier days of the consideration of this bill. 
Gentlemen have asked about the necessity for appropriations to 
maintain a channel, and have asked it just as ingenuously as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts asked this question about the 
water hyacinth. The water flows up and down a tidal stream, 
back and forth, and the water flows in from tributary streams, 
and sometimes a tributary stream carries silt, dirt, and mud 
along with it, and that settles in the main channel. Sometimes 
it carries logs and timber and brush, particularly in times of 
freshet, and if they settle they help to fill up the channel for 
which appropriations were made in preceding years. It is just 
as important that a channel should be swept and kept in order 
from year to year as it is that a good housewife should take her 
broom and remoye the dust from the floor and the cobwebs from 
the wall every day. It is just as natural, just as proper, and 
just as necessary if the channel is to be kept clean and kept 
serviceable. It is one of the conditions that confronts all the 
waterways of the country. 

Now, the growth of the water hyacinth in its particular locality 
must be given the same consideration that the maintenance of 
a channel must be given elsewhere. The trouble with the water 
hyacinth is that it grows on the top of the water. It does 
not grow out of the soil. And it packs together until in some 
streams it is so thick and becomes so firm that it would almost 
bear the weight of a man crossing over. Of course such a mass 
of matter on the top of a stream will impede navigation, and the 
purpose of these small appropriations from year to year is to 
cut through this covering and to prevent this great mass of sea 
weed, or hyacinth, as it is called, from floating into the navi- 
gable portions of the streams where it endangers navigation. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] asks his 
‘questions somewhat facetiously, I am sure; but with regard to 
the utilization of the hyacinth I assure him that efforts are being 
made to grind it into fertilizer. Experiments are being made, I 
am informed, and to a certain extent they are successful. That 
answers that question. As to the propriety of the appropriations 
to remove the water hyacinth the gentleman should be consid 
erate, for in his own State of Massachusetts, indeed along the 
whole New England coast, that rock-bound coast from which 
he is proud to come, while they do not have the water hyacinth, 
they have water grasses of one kind or another, they have sea 
weed, and even the periwinkle. God help the small boat whose 
propeller gets tied up in any one of these natural grasses that are 
indigenous to the New England coast. I do not recall that we 
have made many appropriations for the purpose of removing 
sea grass from the streams of the Northern States, but I do 
know that folks up yonder have made complaints to the Govern- 
ment, and they have made complaints to individuals down here 
in Washington, with respect to the effect of this grass growing 
in the streams upon such navigation as they have there. Rivers 
in Maine are affected by sea grass, rivers in Massachusetts, even 
the Merrimac, have difficulty in navigation with regard to these 
grasses. It is no uncommon thing for a farmer using his motor 
boat, or for some one in larger craft to find his propeller clogged, 
In such a case he must reverse the engine in order to get the 
grass off. The trouble with the water hyacinth is that it is a 


great deal more “cussed” than the ordinary sea grass of the 
Northern States. I hope this explanation is satisfactory to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I request unanimous consent to 
extend in the Record two letters—one from the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the other a reply—in regard to broken glass, poisoned 
water and poisoned court-plaster, and other complaints of that 
kind. I will withhold the reading. I would have liked to have 
read it if we had had an opportunity. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know whether the gentleman will put this in the 
back of the RECORD. 

Mr. FREAR, Yes; I will ask to place it in the back of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I do not think, 
you can grant a request to put it in the back of the RECORD; 
it ought to go in where it is offered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that this is a matter that has nothing to do with rivers and 
harbors. It is a communication from the Attorney General 
with respect to the rumors about ground glass in food. I think 
it is just such a communication as Members would wish to read 
at this time. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10069, the river and harbor appropriation bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. McLemore, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 
absence for one week, on account of important business. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma presented a conference report 
on the Indian appropriation bill, and by unanimous consent was 
given until 12 o’clock midnight to file a statement, 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (No. 494). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
8696) making appropriations for the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipu- 
lations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective House as follows: 

„That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 8, 

12. 13, 15, 28, 29, 40. 41. 47, 50, 55, 72, 82, 85, and 89. 

Tarn the House recede ‘trom its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6, 9, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 81, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 42, 43, 45, 46, 48, 52, 53, 56, 57, 58, 62. 
63, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 73, 74, 78, 81, 84, 87, 88, 90, and 91, and 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
the amendment proposed, after the word “That,” insert the 
following “on and after September 1, 1918”; and in line 8 of 
the amendment proposed, before the word “ country,” insert the 
word “ Indian”; and in line 3 of the amendment proposed, after 
the word “ is,” insert the words “ or was”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 5 of 
the amendment proposed strike out the following figures and 
word “ $400,000: Provided” and insert the following “$350,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $40,000 of said amount may be 
expended in the construction and equipment of new hospitals at 
a unit cost of not exceeding $15,000: Provided further“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert “ $1,650,000’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 

That $5,000 of this amount shall be immediately available: 
Provided further, That not to exceed $15,000 of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for continuing the work of the competency 
commission to the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: “ $150,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 

“ For the completion of the enrollment of the allottees within 
the White Earth Reservation, in the State of Minnesota, re- 
quired by the act of June 30, 1913, as amended by this act, $3,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 

“That not to exceed $80,000 of the funds derived from the 
sale of timber from the Red Lake Indian Forest, Minn., under 
authority of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 137), of 
which amount $50.000 shall be immediately available, may be 
expended by the Secretary of the Interior in payment of the 
expenses authorized by said act, and in the logging, booming, 
towing, and manufacture of timber at the Red Lake Agency 
sawmill: Provided, That not to exceed $15,000 of said amount 
may be used to reimburse the tribal fund, known as Indian 
money, proceeds of labor, Red Lake Indians,’ heretofore actually 
expended in said operations.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disngreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
nmendment proposed insert the following: 

“That of the unexpended appropriation of $5,000 authorized to 
be withdrawn from the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota for the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River on the Cass Lake Reservation by the Indian appropria- 
tion act approved March 2, 1917, $4,000 may be. expended for 
improving the road between the Cass Lake Indian School and 
the village of Cuss Lake upon the condition that the counties 
of Cass and Beltrami, in the State of Minnesota, shall file with 
the Secretary of the Interior a written agreement to reimburse 
the United States, for the benefit of the Chippewa Indians, 
within two years to the extent of one-half of the amount ex- 
pended upon said road.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 10 of 
the amendment proposed, after the word “the,” insert the 
words “actual and necessary”; and in line 13 of the amend- 
ment proposed, before the word “expenses,” insert the words 
“actual and necessary“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all after the word “Provided,” in line 12 of the amendment pro- 
posed, and insert the following: 

“That $4,000 of said amount, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, may be used in the construction of a suitable school 
building at the town of White Earth: Provided further, That 
the State school district in which the town of White Earth is 
located, contributes a like amount to be used in the construction 
of a building, the total cost of which shall not exceed $8,000, 
the said appropriation to remain available until expended: And 
provided further, That when said building is completed it 
shall be turned over to the local school authorities of the said 
town of White Earth, and shall thereafter be operated and 
maintained by them, and Indian children shall at all times 
be admitted to said school on the same conditions as white 
children,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agre2 to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
ameirdment proposed insert the following: 
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“Sec. 9. For the relief of distress among the full-blooa Choc- 
taw Indians of Mississippi, including the pay of one special 
agent, who shall be a physician, one farmer, end ove field 
matron, $5,000; for their education by establishing and main- 
taining day schools, including the purchase of land and fhe con- 
struction of necessary buildings, $20,000; for the purchase of 
lands, including improvements thereon, not exceeding 80 acres 
for any one family, for the use and occupancy of said Indians, 
to be expended under conditions to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for its repayment to the United States, under 
such rules and regulations as he may direct, $25,000; for the 
purpose of encouraging industry and self-support among stid 
Indians and to aid them in building homes, in the culture of 
fruits, grains, cotton, and other crops, $25,000, which sum may 
be used for the purchase of seed, animals, machinery, tools, 
implements, and other equipment necessary, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, to enable said Indians to become 
self-supporting, to be expended under conditions to be pre- 
scribed by the said Secretary for its repayment to the United 
States on or before June 30, 1925; in all $75,000, to be immedi- 
ately available.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
the amendment proposed strike out the figures “ $250,000” and 
in lieu thereof insert the figures $375,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 

“For continuing construction, maintenance, and operation of 
the irrigation systems on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in 
Montana, $50,000 (reimbursable), which shall be immediately 
available and remain available until expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the amendment proposed strike out the word “ approximately,” 
and in line 5 of the amendment proposed strike out the word 
approximately“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 

“For one-half the cost of constructing a wagon road between 
Tularosa, Otero County, N. Mex., and the Indian agency on the 
Mescalero Indian Reservation in said State, in conformity with 
plans approved by the Secretary of the Interior, $16.000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available, 
reimbursable to the United States from any funds now or here- 
after placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Mescalero 
Tribe of Indians, to remain a charge and lien upon the lands 
and funds of said tribe of Indians until paid.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of the amendment proposed strike out the figures “$10,000; in 
all, 836.600 and insert ‘$6,000; in all, $32,600”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all of the amendment proposed after the word “ acts,” in 
line 10 thereof down to and including the word “ Indians,” in 
line 11, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ or to use said 
moneys for the benefit of the Indians entitled thereto”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 9 of 
the amendment proposed strike out the words“ said moneys may 
be,” and in line 10 of the amendment proposed strike out the 
words “ expended without limitation and shall include,” and in 
lieu of the matter stricken out in lines 9 and 10 insert the fol- 
lowing after the word “ That,” in line 9: “the expenditure of 
said money shall include the St. Louis Mission Boarding School- 
and“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 8 of the 
amendment proposed, before the word “surplus,” insert the 
word “ unencumbered ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 

“Sec. 18. For expenses of administration of the affairs of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma. and the compensation of em- 
ployees, $185,000: Provided, That a report shall be made to 
Congress by the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes 
through the Secretary of the Interior, showing in detail the 
expenditure of all moneys appropriated by this provision: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of said appropriation shall he used 
in forwarding the undisputed claims to be paid from individual 
moneys of restricted allottees, or their heirs, or in forwarding 
uncontested agricultural and mineral leases, made by individual 
restricted Indian allottees, or their heirs, to the Secretary of the 
Interior for approval, but all such undisputed claims or un- 
contested leases now required to be approved under existing 
law by the Secretary of the Interior shall be paid, approved, 
rejected, or disapproved by the superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma: Provided, however, That any 
party aggrieved by any decision or order of the superintendent 
for the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma may appeal from 
the same to the Secretary of the Interior within 30 days from 
the date of said decision or order: And provided further, That 
the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes shall, imme- 
. diately upon the approval of any lease, notify the Secretary of 
the Interior of such approval, giving the names of the parties 
and description of the property leased.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61. and 
agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In line 12 
of the amendment proposed, after the word “ amounts,” insert 
n comma and the following: “not exceeding $1,050"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and 
agree to the same with an amendment us follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: “$250,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows; In line 1 of 
the amendment proposed strike out the word “ five” and in lieu 
thereof insert “ four,” and in line 7 of the amendment proposed 
strike out the figures “$20.000 ” and insert the figures $17,500”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 70, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: “ $400,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment: numbered 75; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 8 
and 4 of the amendment proposed, and after the figures “ $200,- 
000,” in line 3, strike out the following: “to be immediately 
available and to remain available until expended,” ; and in line 
17 of the amendment proposed, after the word “hereby,” strike 
out the words“ made available until expended ” and insert the 
following“ reappropriated “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 76, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 

“That the sum of $2,801.50, being the unexpended balance of 
the sum of $5,000 appropriated by the Indian appropriation act 
approved May 18, 1916, as a proportionate share of the cost of 
eonstructing a wagon road or highway through the Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation in Corson County, S. Dak., be, and 
the same is hereby, made available upon the same terms and for 
the same purposes as provided in said act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77. and 
ngree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 


“ TEXAS, 

“Sec, 22. For the education of the Alabama and Coushatta 
Indians located in Polk County, Tex., by the construction of a 
school building, including equipment, upon land belonging to 
said Indians, $5,000; and by aiding the public schools established 


by the State or local authorities to the extent of 10 cents per 
day for each Indian child who attends such schools, $2,000, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause an investigation to be made as to the 
necessity and advisability of purchasing lands for said Indians 
and to make report thereon to Congress on or before the first 
Monday in December, 1918, and the sum of $1,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated to pay the 
expenses of such investigation; in all, $8,000, to be immediately 
available.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the umendment proposed strike out the figures “$12,690” and 
insert the figures “ $12,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amendment proposed insert the following: 

“ For the construction of a wagon road through the Shivwits 
Indian Reservation, Utah, $5,000; for the construction of a steel 
bridge and approaches across the Santa Clara River on the 
Shivwits Indian Reservation, $10,000; in all, $15,000, reimburs- 
able to the United States from any funds now or hereafter 
placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Shivwits Tribe of 
Indians, to remain a charge and lien upon the lands and funds 
of said tribe of Indians until paid.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 5 of 
the amendment proposed strike out the word “ expense,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “actual and necessary ex- 
penses”; and in line 7 of the amendment proposed, after the 
word “attorneys,” insert the following: “from the State of 
Washington °; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sennte numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
the amendment proposed strike out the word “ directed” and in 
lieu thereof insert the word “ authorized"; and in line 5 of the 
amendment proposed, after the word “sum,” insert a comma 
and the following: “not exceeding $25,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
amendment propesed and insert the following: 

“Sec. 28. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to withdraw from the United States Treasury and 
segregate the common, or community funds of any Indian tribe 
which are, or may hereafter be, held in trust by the United 
States, and which are susceptible of segregation, so as to credit 
an equal share to each and every recognized member of the 
tribe except those whose pro rata shares have already been 
withdrawn under existing law, and to deposit the funds so 
segregated in banks to be selected by him, in the State or States 
in which the tribe is located, subject to withdrawal for payment 
to the individual owners or expenditure for their benefit under 
the regulations governing the use of other individual Indian 
moneys. The said Secretary is also authorized. under such 
rules and regulations as he may ‘prescribe to withdraw from 
the Treasury and deposit in banks to the credit of the respective 
tribes, such common, or community, trust funds as are not sus- 
ceptible of segregation as aforesaid, and on which the United 
States is not obligated by law to pay interest at higher rates 
than can be procured from the banks: Provided, That no tribal 
or individual Indian money shall be deposited in any bank until 
the bank shall have agreed to pay interest thereon at a reason- 
able rate and shall have furnished an acceptable bond or collat- 
eral security therefor, and United States bonds may be furnished 
as collateral security for either tribal or individual funds so 
deposited, in lieu of surety bonds: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior, if he deems it advisable and for the 
best interest of the Indians, may invest the trust funds of any 
tribe or individual Indian in United States Government bonds: 
And provided further, That any part of tribal funds required for 
support of schools or pay of tribal officers shall be excepted from 
segregation or deposit as herein authorized, and the same shall 
be expended for the purposes aforesaid: Provided, however, 
That the funds of any tribe shall be deposited in banks to the 
credit of said tribe or invested for its benefit until the final rolls 
of said tribe are complete: And provided further, That the fore- 
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going shall not apply to the funds of the Five Civilized Tribes 
or the Osage Tribe of Indians in the State of Oklahoma.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


C. D. CARTER, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

P. P. CAMPBELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

HENRY F. ASHURST, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

RoBERT L. OWEN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The bill as it passed the House carried appropriations as fol- 
lows: 


Gantt et ioe at E R ER $8, 145, 160. 00 
BECTON ne . . eee Ot Oe Oe OO 
pias) PRES eB sk Se A es EEG eS 11, 148, 125. 00 


The bill as it passed the Senate carried appropriations as fol- 
lows: 


Gon ilies ate ete alicia, $8, 619, 600. 00 
Hann —: r FFs 
c Rae steam Ru de A ee peed le hue ve 10, 586, 973. 86 


The bil! as agreed upon in conference carries appropriations 
as follows: 


CC a  etememeraes [iy A OOO, OU: 
Vitor (Me eS ee 2, 786, 857. 36 


11, 032, 517. 36 


The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, were 
812.235.210. The bill as agreed upon in conference is $1,222,- 
692.64 less than the estimates of the department and $445,543.50 
more than the bill carried when it passed the Senate. 

The Senate conferees haye receded on the following amend- 
ments: 7, 8, 12, 13. 15, 28, 29, 40, 41, 47, 50, 55, 72, 82, 85, and 89. 

The House conferees have receded unqualifiedly on the fol- 
lowing amendments: 1, 2, 6, 9, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 31, 
84, 35, 86, 87, 39. 42, 43. 45, 46. 48, 52, 53, 56, 57, 58, 62, 63, 66, 
67, 68, 69, 71, 73, T4, 78, 81. 84. 87, 88, 90. and 91. 

The effect of the recession of the House conferees on the 
amendments on which they have unqualifiedly receded is as fol- 
lows: 

On No. 1: Reduces amount $50,000. 

On No. 2: Corrects the designation of the officer. 

On No. 6: Reduves amount $50,000. 

On No. 9: Correction of language, 

On No. 14: Provides for completion of project. 

On No. 16: Limits expenditure to material and labor. 

On No. 17: Appropriates 55.000, reimbursable, for completing 
the construction of two bridges near the Leupp Indian Agency, 
Arizona, in addition to the $42,500 appropriated by act of March 
2, 1917. 

On No. 18: Prohibits conversion of public lands in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona into Indian reservations without consent of 
Congress. 

On No, 19: Appropriates $9,000 for installation of water sup- 
ply at Fort Bidwell School. 

On No. 20: Provides for construction and equipment of build- 
ings on lands set aside by the State of Florida for perpetual use 
of the Seminole Indians, and that $8,000 appropriated by act-of 
March 2, 1917, for relief, civilization, and education of said 
Indians may also be used for construction and equipment of 
buildings on said lands. 

On No. 21: Provides for $10,000 for completing the construc- 
tion of a drainage system on Haskell Indian School Reserva- 
tion, Lawrence, Kans. 

On No. 22: Provides that not exceeding $16,000 of funds here- 
tofore appropriated for mechanical and general utility shop- 
building and for addition to hospital may be expended for re- 
building laundry, purchase of laundry equipment, and for 
repairs to heating and power systems at Pipestone School, 
Minnesota, 

On No. 31: Corrects the section number. 

On No. 84: Decreases appropriation $25,000 for irrigation sys- 
tems on Blackfeet Indian Reservation, and decreases allowance 
by $10,000 applicable appropriations for Flathead, Blackfeet, 
and Fort Peck irrigation projects made available for main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles for officers’ use upon afore- 
said project. 

On No. 85: Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to with- 
draw from the Treasury $200,000 of tribal funds to credit of 
Crow Indians in Montana and to expend the same for making 


necessary improvements to irrigation systems in Big Horn Val- 
ley on the Crow Reservation in Montana, and to be reimbursed 
to the tribe. 

On No. 36: Correct the section number. 

On No, 87: Correct the section number. 

On No, 39: Correct the section number. 

On No. 42; Reappropriates and makes immedi: tely available 


: Correction of language. 

: Corrects the section number. 

: Corrects the section number. 

: Corrects the section number. 

: Corrects the section number. 

: Makes the amount immediately available. 

On No. 56: Insert the words: “tribal officers and.” 

On No. 57: Provides for deposit in National and State banks 
in Oklahoma of proceeds from leasing of oil, gas, and other 
minerals, the same to be done by rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

On No. 58: Appropriates $25,000 from-Osage fund for construc- 
tion of Osage Agency and school buildings. 

On No. 62: Increases amount of Creek tribal funds retained in 
Treasury for expenses of Creek tribal affairs by $100,000. 

On No. 68: Increases amount of Creek tribal funds retained 
in Treusury for payment of salaries for employees and other 
expenses by $10,000. 

On No. 66: Authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to allow 
credit in the settlement of the accounts of William M. Baker in 
the sum of $5,356.18. 

On No. 67: Provides for the adjudication before the Court of 
Claims of the claims of J. F. McMurray as assignee of firm of 
Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish against the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations. 

On No. 68: Authorizes the expenditure of $15,000 Chickasaw 
tribal funds supplemental to $50,000 appropriated by Indian 
appropriation act of March 2, 1917, the same to be used in 
construction and equipment of dormitories at Murray State 
School of Agriculture, Tishomingo, Okla., immediately avail- 
able, 

On No. 69: Corrects the section number. 

On No, 71: Limits the time. 

On No. 73: Corrects the section number. 

On No. 74: Corrects the section number. 

On No. 78: Corrects the section number. 

On No. 81: Corrects the section number. 

On No. 84: Corrects the section number. 

On No. 87: Authorizes the per capita payment of $50 to the 
Menominee Indians of Wisconsin. 

On No. 88: Corrects the section number. 

On No. 90: Provides for the equitable distribution of cost of the 
Wind River Reservation project. 

On No 91: Corrects section number. 

On the following amendments the House conferees receded 
with modifying or substitute amendments: 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 30, 32, 33. 38, 44, 49, 51, 54, 59, 60, 61. 64, 65 70, 755 
76, 77, 79. 80, 83. 86, and 92. 

The effect of the recession of the House conferees on the 
amendments on which they have receded with modifying or 
substitute amendments is as follows: 

On No. 3: Modifies Senate amendment which makes posses- 
sion of intoxicating liquor an offense punishable in accord- 
ance with acts of July 23, 1892, and January 30, 1897, so as to 
apply to Indian country only and to not take effect until after 
September 1, 1918, 

On No. 4: Decreases appropriation for relief and care of desti- 
tute Indians not otherwise provided for, etc., from $400,000, as 
passed by the Senate, to $350,000. 

On No. 5: Decreases the amount allowed by the Senate for the 
support of Indian day and industrial schools from $1,700,000 
to $1,650,000. 

On No. 10: Makes $5,000 immediately available out of funds 
appropriated for general expenses of Indian Service. 

On No. 11: Decreases the appropriation for industry and self- 
support from $300,000, as it passed the Senate, to $150,000. 

On No. 23: Eliminates Senate language making $3,000 appro- 
priation for White Earth rolls immediately available and ayail- 
able until expended. 

On No. 24: Includes also similar Senate amendment No. 28, 
which two combined authorize the use of $80,000 from Chippewa 
funds for purpose of manufacture of timber at the Red Lake 
Agency sawmill. 

On No. 25: Modifies language of Senate amendment which 
authorizes use of $4,000 unexpended balance of Chippewa funds 
for improving road between Cass Lake Indian School and village 
in Case and Beltrami Counties, Minn. 
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On No. 26: Authorizes not to exceed $10,000 of tribal funds 
of Chippewa Indians in Minnesota for payment of expenses of 
general council of said tribe and actual and necessary expenses 
of legislative committee visiting Washington during present 
session of Congress. 

. On No, 27: Authorizes the use of $175,000 of Chippewa funds 
for promotion, civilization, and support among said Indians, 
This was consolidated with Senate amendment No. 29, making 
the $4,000 authorized for construction of school building at 
White Earth available from Chippewa Indian funds. 

On No. 30: Reduces the amount of $150,000 allowed by the Sen- 
ate for the Mississippi Choctaws to $75,000 and makes the appro- 
priation for each purpose specific. 

On No. 32: Increases the amount allowed by the Senate for 
irrigation systems on the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont.. 
from $250,000 to $875,000. 

On No. 33: Increases the amount allowed by the Senate for 
irrigation systems on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 

On No. 38: Reappropriates unexpended balance of $11,996.13 
for procuring homes, etc., for nonreservation Indians in Nevada. 
Also $7.611.23 reappropriated for purchase of agricultural equip- 
ment, etc. 

On No. 44: Provides $16.000, reimbursable, for a wagon road 
between Tularosa and the Indian agency on the Mescalero 
Indian Reservation, N. Mex. 

On No. 49: Restores amount of appropriation for support and 
education of Indian schools, Bismarck, N. Dak., and reappro- 
priates $10,000 for employees’ quarters and $15,000 for new 
dining room und kitchen and equipment. 

On No. 51: Amends acts so as to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make per capita distributions to Standing Rock 
Indians. 

On No. 54: Authorizes continuation of Osage schools until June 
30, 1919. 

On No. 59: That the House agreed to the amendment by 
inserting the word “ unencumbered ” before the words “surplus 
lands.” 

On No. 60: Appropriates $185,000 for the administration of the 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma. Authorizes report 
to be made to Congress by the superintendent of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes through Secretary of the Interior and prohibits the 
expenditure of funds for forwarding from the office of the 
superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes to the Secretary of 
the Interior the settlement of undisputed claims and applica- 
tions for uncontested agricultural and mineral leases. 

On No. 61: Authorizes the investigation and payment from 
funds due certain Choctaw Indians of certain claims not exceed- 
ing $1,050 by the Secretary of the Interior. 

On No. 64: Increases the appropriation in aid of the common 
schools in the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Seminole Nations, and the Quapaw Agency in Oklahoma, from 
$225,000, as it passed the Senate, to $250,000. 

On No. 65: Restores the House provision and language, but 
provides for four oil and gas inspectors, 

On No. 70: Decreases the amount passed by the Senate for in- 
dustry and self-support among the Klamath Tribe of Indians 
in Oregon from $500,000 to $400,000. 

On No. 75: Restores the House language, but provides that 
the unexpended balance of $300,000 appropriated by act of 
March 2, 1917, be reappropriated. 

On No. 76: Makes available $2.801.50, being unexpended bal- 
ance of sum appropriated by Indian appropriation act of May 
18, 1916, for constructing a wagon road or highway through the 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation in Corson County, S. Dak, 

On No. 77: Authorizes $5,000 for school building, $2,000 for 
pay of tuition, and $1,000 for investigating condition of Alabama 
and Coushatta Indians in Polk County, Tex. 

On No. 79: Decreases the appropriation in aid of the publie 
schools in the Uintah and Duchesne County school districts, 
Utah, from $12,690, as it passed the Senate, to $12,000. 

On No. 80: Authorizes $10,000 for the construction of a steel 
bridge on the Santa Clara River and $5,000 for construction of 
a wagon road, all on the Shivwits Indian Reservation in Utah, 
reimbursable. 

On No. 83: Appropriates $2,000 from the tribal funds of the 
Yakima Indians, State of Washington, for actual and neces- 
sury expenses in presenting matters to Government officials at 
Washington, D. C., and for employment of attorneys. 

On No. 86: Authorizes Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
claim of the legal representatives of R. V. Belt against the 
Pottawatomie Indians and to settle same from Pottawatomie 
Indian funds at not exceeding $25,000. 

On No. 92: Authorizes the of the Interior, when 
practicable, to segregate tribal funds held in trust by the United 
States for any Indian tribe and place same to the credit of indi- 


vidual members; to deposit Indian funds in State or National 
banks at interest, or to invest such funds in United States Gov- 


ernment bonds, 
©. D. CARTER, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
P. P, CAMPBELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Speaker be authorized to appoint a Speaker pro tempore 
until his return from the funeral of Senator Stone, the rules of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the Speaker be authorized to appoint 
a Speaker pro tempore during his absence in Missouri to attend 
the funeral of Senator Sronr. the rules of the House to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Chair appointed Mr. KITCHIN, 
of North Carolina, as Speaker pro tempore. ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 
j am, WALSH. Reserving the right to object, upon what sub- 
ect 

Mr. LEA of California. On the zone postal rate plan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow of the death of Hon, WILLIAM JoeL Sroxk. late a Senator from 
the State of Missouri. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. Strong, 
N An take place at 4 o'clock p. m. to-day at his late residence 
n s city. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect his remains he removed 
from his late home in this city to Nevada, Mo., for burial in charge of 
the Sergeant at Arms, attended by the committee, which shall have full 
power to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 

And that in compliance with the foregoing resolutions the 
Vice President had appointed as said committee Mr. REED, Mr. 
Hirencock, Mr, Surrg of Arizona, Mr, Prrracan, Mr. Jones of 
New Mexico, Mr. Krna, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. GALLINGER Mr. 
Smoot, Mr. Curtis, Mr. SUTHERLAND, and Mr. FERNALD. 

DEATH OF SENATOR WILLIAM J, STONE, OF MISSOURI. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
following resolutions and move their adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 312. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. WIA aN J. STONE, a Senator of the United States from 
the State of Missouri. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 

Resolved, That n committee of 19 Members be appointed on the part 
of the House to join the committee appointed on the part of the Senate 
to attend the funeral. 

The resolutions were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER appointed as the committee to attend the 
funeral the following Members: Mr. RUCKER, Mr. SHACKLEFORD, 
Mr. BOOHER, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Bortanv, Mr. Hamurx, Mr. 
Russett, Mr. Runxv. Mr. Dickrnson, Mr. Henstey, Mr. IGOE, 
Mr. DECKER, Mr. Romave, Mr. Dyer, Mr. MEEKER, Mr. LIN III 
cum, Mr. Trutz. and Mr. RAINEY. 

The Clerk read the following additional resolution. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now adjourn, 

Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 16, 1918, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a communication from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior submitting an alternative estimate of appropriation 
required by the Interior Department for care and custody of 
the insane in Alaska (H. Doc. No. 1044) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting an additional urgent deficiency estimate of appropria- 
tion in the sum of $100,000 required by the Division of Print- 
ing and Stationery of this department for stationery for the 
Trensury Department und its several bureaus and offices for 
the fisen! year 1918 (II. Doe. Ne 1045); to the Committee on 
Approprintions and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy ot a communication from the Acting Secretary 
of War submitting a cupplemental estimate of appropriation 
required by the War Department for military post exchanges, 
fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1046); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs und ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War submitting a proposed change in the wording of the esti- 
mate of upproprimtion heretofore submitted by the Engineer De- 
partment of the Army for the purchase or construction of a 
patro! vessel for the prevention of deposits in the harbor of 
New York (H. Doc. No. 1047) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered te be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the United States Ship- 
ping Board submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
required by the board for the acquisition or establishment of 
plants for concrete-ship building (H. Doc. No. 1048); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. POSTER, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11259) to provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving the supply. and controlling the distributien 
of those ores, metals, und minerals which have formerly been 
largely imported, or of which there is or may be an inadequate 
supply, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 493), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


` 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS. AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 5271) authorizing appoint- 
ment of chaplains at large for the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11464) to de- 
fine criminal syndicalism, prehibiting the advocacy thereof and 
thé advocacy of crime, sabotage, violence, or other unlawful 
methods of terrorism as a means of accomplishing industrial or 
political ends, and asseinblage for the purpose of such advocacy ; 
declaring it unlawfui to permit the use of any place, building, 
or rooms for such assemblage in certain cases; and providing 
penalties for violations of the provisions thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 11465) to provide for an air- 
craft administrator, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11466) granting a pension to 
Zelphu I. Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (II. R. 11467) granting an increase of 
pension to Lewis W. Crane; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 11468) granting a pension 
to Beatrice Edwardy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 11469) granting an increase of 
pension to William Ellison; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11470) to authorize the 
President to award a medal of honor to Maj. B. F. D. Fitch, for 
conspicuous bravery rendered on the man-of-war Varuna on 
April 24. 1862; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11471) granting a pension to 
Clara A. Rice; to the Committee on Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11472) to correct the military record of 
Cuthbert W. Laing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11473) granting 
an increase of pension to Henrietta Round; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11-474) granting a pension to Eli Gus- 
donowicz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11475) for the relief of William A. Specht; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 11476) granting an increase of 
pension to Levi H. Figard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (II. R. 11477) granting a pension 
to Jesse A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11478) granting a pension to 
S. P. Battle: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11479) for 
the relief of the heirs or legal representative of Nat W. Fant, 
decease; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 11480) for the relief of 
Thomas Monteith; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 11481) for the relief of Cary B. Moore; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11482) granting an increase of pension 
to Thomas J. Bradshaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11483) granting a pension to Mrs. Cornelia 
Deal; to the Committee on Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 11484) granting a pension to Annie Trexler; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Berkeley (Cal.) Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, for the passage of a bill to pro- 
hibit the waste of foodstuffs in the production of vinors and 
malt liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the executive committee of the 
National Security League, asking that the Bureau of Public 
Information be composed of three or five men selected because 
of high standing and not because of political affiliations; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also. petition of Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis., 
favoring the Pou bill to exempt religious and eduentiondl be- 
quests from taxation; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: Petition of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution of Illinois, favoring universal military 
training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of citizens of Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
in behalf of conservation of foodstuffs by the prevention of the 
use of grain for the manufacture of intoxicating liquor; to 
the Comimttee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Hartford Grade Teachers’ 
Club, of Hartford, Conn., protesting in re postal increase; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition signed by 116 citizens of 
Pulaski and vicinity, Davis County, Iowa. asking and urging 
legislation for immediate war prohibition to prevent the waste 
of grain in the manufacture of alcoholic Liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROSE: Petition of the Presbyterian Churches of Vin- 
tondale and Gallitzin, Pa., opposing the inerease of postal rates 
on periodieals; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of civil-service employees of Lock 
No. 4, Monongahela River, Pa., for the support of House bill 
7356; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE, 
Tuespay, April 16, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou hast placed reverence to Thy name the 
first of the great commandments. Thou hast taught us, both 
by revelation and by experience, reverence for Thy holy name 
as the first obligation of human life. We pray that we may be 
enabled to measure our responsibilities and duties in the light 
of Thy revealed truth. While we abhor that which is low and 
mean and sensual in life. grant that sacred things may be placed 
first in our thoughts and that Gud’s name may be above every 
name. We reverence Thy name and worship Thee, and pray 
For 


Thee to guide us this day to Thine own honor and glory. 
Christ’s sake, Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 
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SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the secretary of state of Wisconsin, trans- 
mitting the certificate of election of Hon. IRVINE L. LENROOT as 
a Senator from Wisconsin. ‘The credentials will be rend and 
placed on file. 

The credentials were read, as follows: 


UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Department of State. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of April, 1918, Invixx L. LEN- 
ROOT was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Wiscon- 
sin as Senator, to represent said State in the Senate of the United States 
for the term ending on the 3d day of March, 1921. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Emanuel L. ie a 
seal hereto affixed, at Madison, Wis., this 11th day of April, in 
of our Lord 1918. < 

[SEAL.] 


By the governor: 


and our 
the year 


EMANUEL L. PHILIPP, 
Governor, 


Mertin HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 11364. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ON DUTY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(S. DOC. No. 214). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 1st instant, a report relative to the number 

of commissioned officers within the draft age who have received 

their commissions since the outbreak of the war and are now 
assigned to duty in the District of Columbia, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report showing the results of the investigation into the 
cost of living of wage earners in the District of Columbia, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 383) to punish the destruction or injuring of war 
materials and war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, 
or other violent means, and to forbid hostile use of property 
during time of war, and for other purposes. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions on the 
death of Hon. WIILIA J. Stone, late a Senator from the State 
of Missouri. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the following telegram be printed 
in the Recorp from the Massachusetts branch of the National 
Woman's Party. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS., April ti, 1918. 
Senator Henry CABOT LODGE, 


Washington, D. C.. 
I am authorized to send you the following resolutions: 


„ Resolved, That this convention of the Massachusetts branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, held in Kingsley Hall, Boston, on April 13, 
call upon Senators Lopce and Wrexks each to cast his vote for the 
national suffrage amendment, and to use his best endeavor to bring 
about immediate action in the Senate, to the end that democracy may 
be established in our beloved land. Be it further 

“ Resolved, That this resolution be read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record by Senator Joux W. WEEKS: 


“Whereas citizens of Massachusetts have endured a gat wrong at 
the hands of the Government of the District of Columbia; an 

“ Whereas the decision of the Court of Appeals declared the action of 
the suffrage 8 to be lawful onderiy. and in accordance with 
the constitutional rights of American citizens : 

Resolved, That this convention of the Massachusetts branch of the 
National Woman's Party call upon the Senate of the United States to 
pass a bill immediately to investigate the treatment of the suffrage 

ickets from June to November, 1917, and the unlawful arrests by the 
ashington police and the unlawful sentences of the police court and 
the unlawful imprisonments in the District jail and workhouse.” 

We request that this be read into the CONGRESSIONAL REconẽů by 
Senator LODGE. 


Otive Mitts BELCHER, 
State Chairman, 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, of East Cambridge, Mass., praying for the 
payment of excess-profits taxes in installments, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I present a petition from King 
County Pomona Grange, No. 13, of the State ‘ot Washington, 
representing 1,500 farmers, containing some very pertinent facts 
bearing upon the regulation of prices. I ask that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
KıxG County POMONA Gnaxdx, No. 18, 
OFFICE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 
É Kent, Wash., April 5, 1918. 
o the honorable ladies and 5 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
United States Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., greetings: 


The farmers of my State in general and of my county (King) in 
F have been watching the daily proceedings of your honorable 
ody for the past few months with intense interest, hoping, day by day, 
that some representative of the farmer would bring forth for discus. 
sion some method of relief from the intolerable, — 5 condition gov- 
erning his business to-day, but we have looked in vain. 

Since March 15 you have (faithfully and earnestly discussed one 
branch of farming, and a very important one we admit; but after hav- 
ing passed Mr. Gonz's amendment to the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, guaranteeing $2.50 wheat, we fail to see wherein you have as- 
sisted the wheat farmer to any appreciable extent, inasmuch as you 
have failed to provide any protection from exploitation by the pro- 
ducer of raw material, manufacturer, and distributor of the supplies 
necessary to the production of wheat. Of what use to the wheat 
farmer is the extra 30 cents P bushel when you permit the implement 
and supplies to consume it? And does this consumption help us in 
any way to win the war? If so, we have nothing more to say; but we 
question the validity of such thought. 

In your deliberations and discussions you seem to have overlooked 
the fact that there are probably 25 citizens enga in other branches 
of agriculture to one engaged in wheat raising. We admit that wheat 
comes first from an efficiency standpoint at this time; but what about 
milk, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs? From the standpoint of food 
value, do they not merit your second consideration? Dairy and poul- 
try farmers have much more money permanently invested per acre 
than has the wheat farmer, ond their land is not suited to the produc- 
tion of wheat, but is far more valuable commercially, and is therefore 
taxed two and three times as much as the wheat lands. 

You have taught the dairyman and poultryman to breed pure-bred 
stock, and tbey have responded until millions of dollars are tied up 

8 on can not sidetrack such a business, nor can these 
‘armers kill off this stock and try to produce wheat. This is a perma- 
nent business, and you, ladies and gentlemen of Congress, have got to 
give it some protection, and that quickly, or this Government will have 
upon its hands thousands of bankrupt farmers and millions of unfer- 
tilized acres lying idle before we have whipped Old Klzer Bill.” 
These farmers only ask the same right of existence you extend the 
shipbuilder and miller. They are of the most loyal of our citizenry 
and do not seek profit at this time, but they insist that you stop this 
excessive profiteering of their 8 to the extent that they be per- 
mitted to make both ends meet. 

You have guaranteed the miller a certain profit per barrel for the 
flour he manufactures, and you have overlooked the by-products thereof, 
viz, bran, shorts, middlings, screenings, etc., and which forms the lead- 
ing dairy and ultry feeds, and which said miller is using to exploit 
the farmer. The dairyman nor the poultryman care what price is paid 
for their product, if the cost of production is regulated to meet it. 

Many of you have admitted on the floor of your respective assem- 
blies that “ prine fixing has proven a failure" and that the “law of 
supply and demand should control.“ Permit me to disagree. Presi- 
dent Wilson stated correctly, * The law of supply and demand has been 
supplanted by unrestrained selfishness.’ There has been no honest law 
of supply and demand for the past 25 years, and especially so for the 
past 10 years. The commission man and the broker have created a 
ictitious supply and a fictitious demand at will and have absolutely 
controlled prices for their profit alore. 

You have a right to exclaim that the partial price fixing done has 
been a failure and detrimental to the last degree. In the name of jus- 
tice and fairness to your constituents in all lines of business you must 
now go further and place a price upon all commodities produced by 
capua or labor. 

am authorized to write you this letter by the grange of King 
County, State of Washington, representing 20 local organizations with 
a membership of 1,500 and . 1,000 farms of an average 
acreage of 40 acres; hence 40, acres of as rich and productive soil 
as will be found anywhere in this United States is now appealing to 
you for a square deal. 

Permit me to cite yeu a few facts. At our re 
Thursday, March 28, figures were presented by different investigating 
committees and individuals concerning the cost of production of milk. 
The lowest actual cost of production was $3.125 per 100 pounds; the 
average cost of production, $3.431. The price received by producer on 
February 28 was $3 per 100 pounds; March 1 to 15, $2.90; March 15 
to gos $2.75; and apother drop due in April. You can appreciate 
the result. 

Will you delve into this matter immediately and produce some reme- 
dial legislation before it is too late? If you seek personal evidence, it 
will be forthcoming. 

C. R. COTTRELL, 


Yours, very truly, . 
Chairman Congressional Committee. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I present a resolution from citizens of Knox- 
ville, in meeting at Knoxville, Tenn., on the subject of equal 
suffrage, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it resolved, That we, citizens of Knoxville, in meeting assembled 
at Knoxville, Tenn., this 13th day of April. 1918, congratulate Senator 


on his progressive stand on the Federal suffrage amendment 
HIELDS to work aud vote for this measure granting 


ee meeting held 


c 
and urge Senator 


political Uberty to 20,000,000 American women at a time when they are 
50 ie to serve and suffer in a war for democracy abroad; and be 
t further 

Resolved, That we call upon the United States Senate for the immedi- 
ate passage of the Federal suffrage amendment, N se justice may 
be done to the women of this Nation ; and be it er 

Resolved That copies of this resolution be sent to Senator MCKELLAR, 
an to Senator SHIELDS, with the request that he read it into the RECORD 


of the Senate. 
L. Crozier Frexcu, Chairman. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I present a petition numerously signed by 
citizens of Des Moines, Polk County, Iowa, respectfully petition- 
ing the pussage of legislation giving letter carriers and clerks an 
increase in salaries to help meet the abnormal rise in living ex- 
penses. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON presented resolutions adopted by the Spanish- 


American War Veterans of the Fifteenth Minnesota Volunteer |. 


Infantry at their annual reunion, March 27. pledging anew their 
allegiance to the country aud offering their services to the flug 
in any enpacity in which they can be of use, which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the St. Paul Growers’ 
Association, of St. Paul, Minn., favoring the fixing of a fair 
price on all wheat substitutes, fo be based upon the established 
price of wheat, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the faculty of the Suak Rapids 
Schools, of Suak Rapids, Minn.. and a petition of sundry citizens 
of Suak Rapids, Minn.. praying for the repeal of the zone sys- 
tem of postage rates on second-class mail matter, which were 
ordered to He on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sylvan 
Grove, Kans., praying for advanced rank for officers of the 
Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Kansas Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Topeka, Kans.. remonstrating against the adoption 
of the proposed antiefficiency clause in the naval appropriation 
bill. which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the united congregations of 
the Baptist und Methodist Churches of Goddard, Kans., and a 
petition of the congregation of the Baptist Church of Derby. 
Kans., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordere: to lie on the table. 

He also presented n petition of Robert Anderson Post, No. 
45, Grand Army of the Republic. Department of Kansas. of 
Center. Kans., and a petition of General Hazen Post. No. 258. 
Grand Army of the Republic. Department of Kansas. of Lincoln. 
Kans.. praying for an increase in pensions of veterans of the 
Civil War, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Club. of Kinsley, 
Kans., praying for the repeal of the present zone system of post- 
age rates on second-class mail matter, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Up- 
ton. Wyo. praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Federal Employees” 
Union. No. 17, of Port Huron, Mich., and a petition of sundry 
citizens of Detroit, Mich., praying for an increase in the salaries 
of postal employees, which were ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a petition of the Houghton County Medical 
Society of Michigan, praying for advanced rank for officers of 
the Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of the Granite Cutters’ In- 
ternational Association of America, of San Francisco; of the 
Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union. of San Francisco; of Local 
Branch No. 21, Nationa! Association of Letter Carriers, of San 
Francisco; and of sundry citizens of Ontario. all in the State of 
California, praying for an increase in the salaries of postal em- 
ployees, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

ACCEPTANCE OF DECORATIONS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs. 
to whieh was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 143) to 
permit any and all members of the military or naval forees of 
the United States serving in the present war to accept decora- 
tions from the Government of any of the countries concurrently 
engaged with the United States in the prosecution of said war, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 395) 


thereon. 


PUBLIC HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS. 
Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds I report back favorably with amendments the bill 
(EL R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide 


housing, local transportation, and other community facilities for 


war needs, and I submit a report (No. 394) thereon. I will ask 
that the bill and report be printed, and after the bill is printed 
with the amendments I muy try this evening to see if I enn not 
get consideration of it. I want to give Senators who are in- 
terested in the bill an opportunity to have a copy of the bill and 
the report of the proposed amendments. It can be printed with 
the amendments in a few hours, I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

ENLISTED MEN TRAVELING ON DUTY. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military 
Affairs I report back favorably without amendment the Dill 
(H. R. 9163) to provide for reimbursement of actual expenses 
or flat per diem for enlisted men traveling on duty under com- 
petent orders, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration, 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Oregon please explain 
the bill and whether it differs from the Senate bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is exactiy the same as Senate bill 
3691, which passed the Senate on March 23. It is to reimburse 
enlisted men when they go off on other duties than the regular 
service in the line. It has already passed the Senate antl the 
committee reports the bill as it came from the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That hereafter under such regulations and within 
such maximum rates as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War en- 
listed men may be reimbursed for actual expenses of travel. including 
subsistence and lodging, Incurred while traveling under competent orders 
and not embraced in the movement of troops, or they may be paid a 
flat per diem therefor im lien of such reimbursement. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and pnssed. 

TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs [ report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
9902) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States.” approved May 18, 1917. 

I will state with reference to this bill that it is in the exact 
language of Senate bill 3801 which passed the Sennte on the 
23d of March, 1918. The House bill in the meantime had passed 
the House, and it has come ever here and the committee ask 
that the House bill be passed. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence of section 8 of an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the President to Increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” ee Mäy 18. 1917, 
be, and the same hereby is. amended to read as follows: 

“ Vacancies in the grades of the Regular Army resulting from the ap- 
pointment of cfficers thereof to higher des in the forces ether than 
the Regular Army herein provided for shall be filled by ame tla 12 
motions and appointments in the manner prescribed by section 114 of 
the national defense act. approved June 3. 1916. except that such pro- 
motions and appointments may be made by the President alone when 
such vacancies are in grades not above that of colonel; and officers 
appointed under the provisions of this act to higher grades in the forces 
other than the Regular Army herein provided for shall not vacate their 
permanent commissions or be prejudiced in their relative or lineal 
standing in the Regular Army.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced. read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 4360) granting an increase of pension to Charles F. 
Lytle (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4361) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,’ approved 
September 2. 1914, and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 
1917; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4362) to provide preferential homestead entries for 
sokliers and sailors of war with Germany and Austria; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. ; 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 4363) to authorize the dischaz ge of officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps incapacitated for active service by rea- 
son of misconduct; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: > 

A bill (S. 4364) to subject to trial by court-martial persons 
who endanger the good discipline, order, movements, health, 
safety, or successful operations of the land or naval forces of 
the United States by acting as spies in time of war in the 
United States, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4865) to authorize the President to make provision 
for the care and treatment of persons discharged from the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States who are citizens of 
any nation at war with a nation with which the United States 
is at war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4866) to amend section 5 of an act entitled An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 23, 1918 (38 Stat. L., 4,75) (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4867) granting a pension to Zack Amis (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4868) for the relief of Joseph Eubor; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4869) granting an increase of pension to David 
Patchin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 4870) prohibiting trespassing upon the cars or 
trains of carriers by rail engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4871) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Johnsou (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4372) granting an increase of pension to Samuel H. 
Booker (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4878) granting an increase of pension to Joseph J. 
Bennett (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4874) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Sawrey (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4375) granting a pension to Alice P. Knapp (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4376) granting an increase of pension to James 
William Alexander (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4877) granting an increase of pension to Anna C. 
Seaman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4378) granting an increase of pension to James II. 
Mills (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4379) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
B. Cook (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4380) granting a pension to Walter C. Niccolls 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4881) granting an increase of pension to Maria 
Love (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4382) granting an increase of pension to Abram W. 
Sidwell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4383) granting an increase of pension to Swain C. 
Kindblade (with accompanying papers) ; S 

A bill (S. 4384) granting an increase of pension to Davis 
Parsons (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4385) granting an increase of pension to Eli Avery 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4386) granting a pension to Frances L. Ha Ha 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4887) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Biddle (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4388) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Yerkes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 9 

A bill (S. 4389) granting a pension to Malinda Dillon (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4890) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended by section 7 of the act entitled “An act to create a 
Commerce Court,” and to amend the act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore 
amended, and for other purposes,” approved June 18, 1910; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: A bill (S. 4390) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Elwell (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 148) providing for the payment 
of income tax in monthly installments by certain members of 


the military and nayal forces of the United States (with ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—ELIZABETH CROWELL. 


On motion of Mr. Curtis, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 4640, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Crowell, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 


OUTPUT OF COAL, = 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to read without any 
comment three very short clippings from papers of recent date. 
The first is entitled“ Miners warn chaos means fuel famine”: 
MINERS WARN CHAOS MEANS FUEL FAMINE—STABIDIZATION OF PRICK 

AND DISTRIBUTION URGED AS VITAL. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 13. 

Declaring that the present coal production in the United States is 
far below the Nation’s lowest possible estimated requirements, the 
international executive board of the United Mine Workers of America, 
in a telegram to Federal Fuel Administrator Garfield, urged the imme- 
diate stabilization of prices and distributing agencies to prevent a 
recurrence of the crisis of 1917. 

The telegram declares that mines in the States of Iowa, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and West Virginia are 
working less thin half time, and that ja many mining towns large pro- 
ducing mines are actually shut down. Miners are leaving the mines in 
industrial centers where the car shortage shows no signs of improve- 
ment, the committee states, and adds: “ If this exodus of miners to other 
lines of pe ag fart ba is permitted to continue, full car supply and most 
rotted iid distributing facilities provided later will be destined to 
Allure. 

The committee reiterates its pledge of full cooperation to all agencies 
of 72 Government to the end that the maximum coal production may 
result. 

The second clipping is entitled “ Soft coal production less“: 
SOFT COAL PRODUCTION LESS—1,500,000 TONS DECREASE IN WEEK ENDED 
APRIL 6, REPORT SHOWS. 

That a serious coal shortage is impending is shown by the report of 
the Geological Survey made public yesterday. The decrease in produc- 
tion of bituminous for the week ended April 6 was 1,500,000 tons, or 
14 per cent, as compared with the preceding week. ‘The total produc- 
tion of bituminous coal, including lignite and coal made into coke, is 
estimated at 9,395,000 net tons. 

The average per working day for the week ended April 6 was 1.566,- 
000 tons, as compared with 1,833,000 tons for the week ended March 23. 
Bituminous shipments on 123 roads fell off from 197,415 carloads for 
the week ended March 2 to 161,500 carloads for the week ended April 6. 

The last clipping has no headline and it appeared in an ob- 
scure portion of the paper. 

One day Lee Thurman Papers to be Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Redfield being out of town. It also happened that a lighthouse 
inspection steamer ran out of coal. 

The Department of Commerce sent to the Coal Administration for an 
order for the steamer's fuel, and Acting Secretary Thurman signed the 
order. Back it came. 

“We can’t take orders from subordinate officials,” said the Fuel Ad- 
ministration with its head in the air; and do you know, because of that 
stupid bit of red tape the lighthouse inspection steamer hung around 
in port for one week. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I happened to see a recent report 
of the Geological Survey in regard to coal which shows a great 
diminution in the production of coal, as the Senator has shown 
in the clippings. Is that not due in large measure to the fact 
that people are not buying coal as recommended by the Fuet 
Administration? 

Mr. THOMAS. The reasons assigned by the executive com- 
mittee of United Mine Workers and also in a statement this 
morning which I did not read in the Recorp—I do not state 
them in the order of their importance perhaps—are, first, coal- 
car shortage ; second, interference in prices, lack, in other words, 
of stabilization of prices sufficiently reasonable to admit of 
fair profit. In my judgment the latter is the more serious of 
the two, for the reason that interference with prices by fre- 
quent changes and the probability of the continuance of that 
policy introduce the element of uncertainty in the business so 
great as to make it difficult for the producers to hold their or- 
ganizations together or to assure their men of constant work. 
The two things together threaten the country with a coal famine 
quite as serious as or more serious than the one of last winter 
which resulted, as we have good reason to recollect, in the tem- 
porary paralysis of American industry. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true that there is an effort being made 
to reduce the prices to railroads? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am unable to answer that question. I un- 
derstand that an effort is being made—and it is a very proper 
one if not carried to an extreme, to supply all industries engaged 
in the production of war material with such coal as they need. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not mean precisely that. I mean is there 
not an effort being made to compel mines to sell coal to rail- 
roads at prices below those fixed by the Fuel Administration? 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the Senator's question. I am 
unable to answer it. I have no information on that subject. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I wish to ask the Senator just one question. 
My information may be wrong, and I would like to be corrected 
if it is. It is that the output of the mines for 1916, both of 


1918. 


bituminous and anthracite, was the greatest in the history of the 
country, and that for 1917 there was an immense increase in the 
bituminous and anthracite output? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is my information. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And that the price now at the mines is 
much greater than it has been heretofore? 

Mr. THOMAS. The latter statement I can not concur in. I 
do not think that is true. I feel very sure it is not the case in 
my State. 4 

Mr. LODGE. The Fuel Administration has recently fixed 
certain prices and given it to be understood that they were to 
continue during the year. I have heard that there is an effort 
being made to compel mines to sell coal cheaper to the railroads, 
and therefore the railroads are holding off in buying, and as they 


consume a quarter of the production the result will be if that, 


is done that the difference will have to be made up either out of 
the private consumer or by a reduction in the wages of labor. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is unquestionably true, but I have no 
information, as I said before. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not the details of it. 
and I thought the Senator might know. 

Mr. THOMAS, I am not posted on that subject. 

Mr. LODGE. I was told that the consumption by the railroads 
in the Senator’s State would have a great effect in taking certain 
kinds of coal which could not be stored. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the decrease in production continues for 
any considerable length of time I fear that when the general 
shortage comes, even in the great coal section where I live, they 
may find it necessary to obtain a part of their supply from other 
sources. I hope that will not be the case. The two fundamental 
causes of the present distressing situation ure lack of stabiliza- 
tion of prices at reasonably remunerative rates and the possi- 
biiy of further reductions, coupled with an undoubted shortage 
of cars. 


I only heard that, 


ARTICLE BY ANDREW FURUSETH. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I present an article by An- 
drew Furuseth, president of the International Seamen’s Union 
of America, entitled “American Sea Power and the Seamen’s 
Act.” I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing 
with a view to having it made a public document. 

Ta VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so re- 
erred. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present an article from the Official Bulle- 
tin of April 1, 1918, a report and recommendation of the War 
Labor Conference Board, and another from the Official Bulletin 
of April 10, 1918, being the President’s proclamation appointing 
a National Industrial Conference Board. I ask that it may be 
printed without reading, and following that an article prepared 
by James A. Emery, of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
referring to those two documents, which I also ask may be 
printed without reading. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL Wan Lanon BOARD IS RECOMMENDED BY COMMISSION: PRO- 
GUAM OF ACTION OUTLINED—REPORTS TO SECRETARY WILSON—REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES AGREE ON STATEMENT OF 
POLICIES AND PRINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED—NO Strikes OR LOCKOUTS. 


The following report and recommendations are presented by the war 
labor conference board, representing employers and employees, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, to aid 
in the formation of a national labor program for the period of the war: 

WASHINGTON, March 29, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. WILSON, 
Sceretary of Labor. 


Sm: The commission of representatives of 5 und workers, 
selected in accord with the suggestion of your letter of January 28, 1918, 
to ald in the formulation, in the present emergency, of a national labor 
program, present to you, as a result of their conferences, the following: 
(a) That there be created, for the period of the war, a national war 
labor board of the same number and to be selected in the same manner 
ana by the same agencles as the commission making this recommenda- 
on. 
FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF BOARD. 


> b) That the functions and powers of the national board shall be as 
ollows : . 

1. To bring about a settlement, by mediation and conciliation, of 
every controversy othe 3 between employers and workers in the field 
of 1 e or the effective conduct of the war. 

. To do the same thing in similar controversies in other fields of na- 
tional 8 delays and obstructions in which may, in the opinion of 
the national hoard, affect detrimentally such production. 

8. To provide such machinery by direct appointment, or otherwise, for 
selection of committees or boards to sit in various parts of the country 
5 controversies arise, to secure settlement by local mediation and 
conciliation. 

4. To summon the parties to the controversy for hearing and action 
by the national board in ease of failure to secure settlement by local 
mediation and conciliation. 

PROVISION FOR UMPIRE. 
alto If the sincere and determined effort of the national board shall 
Í bring about a voluntary settlement and the members of the board 
shall be unable unanimously to agree upon a decision, then and in that 
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case, and only as a last resort, an umpire apponi in the manner pro- 
vided in the next paragraph shall hear and finally decide the contro- 
We under simple rules of procedure prescribed by the national board. 

(d) The members of the national rd shall choose the umpire by 
unanimous vote. Failing such choice, the name of the umpire shall be 
drawn by lot from a list of 10 suitable and disinterested persons to be 
nominated for the purpose by the Presidenr of the United States. 

(e) The national board sbail hold its regular meetings in the city of 
Washington, with power to meet at any other place convenient for the 
board and the occasion. 


MAY ALTER METIIODS, 


(f) The national board may alter its methods and practice in settle- 
ment of controversies hereunder from time to time as experience may 
suggest. 

_(g) The national board shall refuse to take cognizance of a contro- 
versy between employer and workers in any field of industrial or other 
activity where there is by agreement or Federal law a means of settle- 
ment which has not been invoked. 

(h) The place of each member of the national board unavoidably de- 
tained from attending one or more of its sessions may be filled a 
substitute to be named by such member as his regular substitute. he 
8 shall have the same representative racter as his prin- 
cipal. 

(i) The national board shall have power to appoint a 5 and 
to create such other clerical organization under it as may be in its 
judgment necessary for the discharge of its duties. 

(j) The national board may apply to the Secretary of Labor for 
authority to use the machinery of the department in its work for con- 
ciliation and mediation. 


HOW ACTION MAY BE INVOKED. 


(k) The action of the national board may be invoked in respect to 
controversies within its jurisdiction by the Secretary of Labor or by 
either side in a controversy, or its duly authorized representative. The 
board, after summary consideration, may refuse further hearing if the 
case is noc of such character or importance to 8 it. 

(1) In the appointment of committees of its own members to act 
for the board in general or local matters, and in the creation of local 
committees, the employers and the workers shall be equally represented. 

(m) The representatives of the public in the board shall preside 
alternately at suecessive sessions of the board or as agreed upon. 

{>} The board in its mediating and conciliatory action, and the um- 
pe n his consideration of a controversy, shall be governed by the fol- 
owing principles: 

PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED. 

There should be no strikes or lockouts during the war. 

RIGHT TO ORGANIZE. 


1. The right of workers to organize in trade-unions and to bargain 
collectively through chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. 
This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the em- 
pics in any manner whatsoever. 

The right of employers to organize in associations of groups and 
to bargain collectively through chosen representatives is recognized and 
affirmed, This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with 
by the workers in any manner whatsoever. 

3. Employers should not discharge workers for membership in trade- 
unions nor for legitimate trade-union activities, 

4. The workers, in the exercise of their right to organize, shall not 
use coercive measures of any kind to induce persons to join their organi- 
zations nor to induce employers to bargain or deal therewith. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


1. In establishments where the union shop exists the same shall 
continue, and the union standards as to wages, hours of labor, and 
other conditions of employment shall be maintained. 

2. In establishments where union and nonunion men and women 
now work together, and the employer meets only with employees or 
representatives engaged in said establishments, the continuance of 
such condition shall not be deemed a grievance. This declaration, 
however, is not intended in any manner to deny the right or discourage 
the practice of the formation of labor unions or the joining of the 
same by the workers in said establishments, as guaranteed in the last 
paragraph, nor to prevent the War Labor Board from urging, or any 
umpire from granting, under the machinery herein provided, improve- 
ment of their situation in the matter of wages, hours of labor, or other 
conditions as shall be found desirable from time to time. 

3. Established safeguards and regulations for the protection of the 
health and safety of workers shall not be relaxed. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY, 

Jf it shall become necessary to employ women on work ordinarily 
performed by men, they must be allowed equal pay for equal work, and 
must not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their strength. 

HOURS OF LABOR, 

The basic eight-hour day is recognized as applying in all cases in 
which exuting aw requires it. In all other cases the question of hours 
of labor shall be settled with due regard to governmental necessities 
and the welfare, health, and proper comfort of the workers. 

MAXIMUM PRODUCTION. 

The maximum production of all war industries should be maintained, 
and methods of work and operation on the part of employers or workers 
which operate to delay or limit production. or which have a tendency to 
artificially increase the cost thereof, should be discouraged. 

MOBILIZATION OF LABOR. 

For the purpose of mobilizing the labor supply with a view to its 
rapid and effective distribution, a permanent list of the number of 
skilled and other workers available in different parts of the Nation 
shall be kept on file by the Department of Labor, the information to be 
constantly furnished: 

1. By the trade-unions. 2 

2. By State employment bureaus and Federal agencies of like char - 


3. By the managers and operators of industrial cstablishments 
throughout the country: : 

These agencies should be given opportunity to ald in the distribution 
of labor, as necessity demands. 

CUSTOM OF LOCALITIBS. 

In fixing wages, hours, and conditions of labor 
be had to the labor standards, wage scales, and 
yailing in the localities affected. 


9 should always 
other conditions pre- 
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THE LIVING WAGE. 


1. The right of all workers, including common laborers, to 2 living 
wage is hereby declared. 

2, In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be established which 
will insure the subsistence of the worker and his family in health and 
reasonable comfort. 

Loyall A Osborne, L. F. Loree. W. II. Van Dervoort, C. E. 
Michael, B. I. Worden, Wm. II. Taft, Frank J. Hayes, 
Wm. L. Hutcheson. Thomas J. Savage, Victor A. Olander, 
T. A. Rickert, Frank P. Walsh. 


[From the Official Bulletin, Wednesday, April 10, 1918.1 


PRESIDENT Approves Creation or NATIONAL Wan Laon BOARD; OUT- 
Lines Its Powsus axp DUTIES. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, in January, 1918, the Secretary of Labor, upon the nomina- 
tion of the president of the American Federation of Labor and the 
resident of the National Industrial Conference Board, appointed a 
var Lebcr Conference Board for the purpose of devising for the period 
of the war a method of labor adjustment which would be acceptabie to 
employers and employees ; and 
Yhereas. said board has made a report recommending the creation 
for the period of the war of a national war labor board with the same 
number of members as, and to be selected by the same agencies, that 
created the War Labor Conference Board whose duty it shall be to 
adjust labor disputes in the manner specified, and in accordance with 
certain conditions set forth ju the said report; and 

Whereas, the Secretary of Lavon has, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation contained in fhe report of said War Labor Conference Board 
dated March 29. 1918, appointed as members of the National War 
Labor Beard Hon. William Howard Taft and Hon. Frank P. Walsh, 
representatives of the general public of the United States; Messrs 
Loyall Z. Osborne. L. F. Loree, W. H. Van Deryoort, C. E. Michael. and 
B. I. Worden, representatives of the emploxers of the United States; 
and Messrs. Frank J. Hayes, William L. Hutcheson. William H. John- 
ston, Victor A. Olander and T. A. Rickert, representatives of the em- 
ployees of the United States; 

Now. therefore I, Woodrow Wilson. President of the United States of 
America. do hereby-approve and affirm the said appointments and make 
due proclamation thereof and of the following for the information and 
guidance of all concerned: 

The powers, functions, and duties of the National War Labor Board 
shall be: To settle by mediation and conciliation controversies arising 
between employers and workers in fields of production necessary for 
the effective conduct of the war, or in other fields of national activity, 
delays and obstructions which might, in the opinion of the national 
board, affect detrimentally such production; to provide, by direct ap- 
pointment or otherwise, for committees or boards to sit in various parts 
of the country where controversies arise and secure settlement by loca! 
mediation and conciliation; and to summon the parties to controversies 
for hearing and action by the national board in event of failure to 
secure settlement by mediation and conciliation. 7 


The principles to be observed and the methods to be followed by the 
National Board in exercising such powers and functions and performing 
such duties shall be those specified in the said report of the War Labor 


Conference Boaré dated March 29, 1918, a complete copy of which is 
hereunto appended. 

The national board shall refuse to take cognizance of a controversy 
between employer and workers in any field of industrial or other activity 
where there is by agreement or Federal law a means of settlement whic 
has not been invoked. 

And I do hereby urge upon all ie pete and employees within the 
United States the necessity of utilizing the means anid methods thus 
provided for the adjustment of all industrial disputes, and request that 
during the proa of mediation or arbitration through the said means 
and methods there shall be no discontinuance of industrial operations 
which would result in curtailment of the production of war necessities. 

In witness whereof. I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. i 

Done in the District of Columbia, this eighth day of April, in the 
Ma of our Lord one thousand nine hund and eighteen. and of the 

dependence of the United States the one hundred and forty-second. 

[seaL.] i Woobnow WILSON. 

By the President: 

ROBERT LANSING. 
Secretary of State. 


WAR LABOR BOARD FOR INCREASING PRODUCTION—RODY JUST FORMED WILL 
ENDEAVOR TO MAINTAIN HARMONY BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND LABOR IN 
ORDER TO SPEED UP WORK OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


Iny James A. Emery, of the National Industrial Conference Board.] 


Without attracting proportionate sttention or comment. a remarkahie 
social experiment of critical interest to our country is about to be made. 
A representative committee of 5 and organized labor will under- 
take, through machinery jointly devised, to secure uninterrupted maxi- 
mum production of war necessities and conctltate, mediate. or arbitrate 
inevitable differences as to hours, wages, and working conditions by the 
application of standards of mutual conduct which they agree ought to 
govern the employment relation for the duration of the war. 

The joint committee which fathered tbese proposals was appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor January 28. 1918, and consisted of five repre- 
sentative employers nominated by the Nationa! Industrial Conference 
Roard, and five officers of international unions named by the American 
Federation of Labor. Each group then selected a representative of the 
public to rticipate in the conferences. The employer representatives 
nominated ex-President Taft; the union representatives Frank P. Watsh, 
head of the old Industrial Relations Commission. 

This joint committee, after repeated conferences at Washington, made 
recommendations to the Secretary of Labor on March 29 suggesting the 
creation of a war labor board, to conciliate and finally adjust labor 
disputes affecting war production, and offe certain principles end 
policies to govern the administration of the proposed board. 

With the approval of the Secretary of Labor, the President of the 
United States, Fi Executive proclamation on April 9, adopted the 19855 
posals of the joint conference and appointed the same representatives 
of employers and unions to constitute the National War bor Board. 


The President further urged “ upon all employers and employees within 


the United States the necessity of utilizing the means and methods thus 
provided for the adjustment of all industrial disputes.” and requested 

that during the 3 of mediation and arbitration through the 
sald means and methods there shall be no discontinuance of industriai 
operations which would result in curtailment in the production of war 
necessities.” 

The need for devising an effective means of preventing the continu- 
ously increasing interruptions of our war production bas 83 steadily 
greater. So far as it s been and is being caused by agents of the 

ublic enemy it has been and will be the subject of increasingly drastic 
egislation and police administration, but so far as it has been due to 
economic differences intensified by the circumstances of war production, 
agitation, and suspicious discontent it is but partlally and tnrffectually 
met by existing agencies or the experimental policies of the Government, 

Soon after the declaration of war labor-dispute adjustment machinery 
was created by agreement between the Secretary of War and Mr. 
Gompers in relation to cantonment construction, by the Shipping Board, 
and the international officers of the craft unions involved. while the 
Department of Labor and various temporary committees and commis- 
sions, including the President's Mediation Commission, undertook the 
investigation, mediation, or arbitration of general classes of employ- 
mept controversies, Despite these various agencies, none of which were 
coextensive with the field of Industrial production, from our entrance 
into the war strikes steadily increased in number, extent, and intensity. 

An 5 of strikes between April 6 and October 6, 1917. made 
by the National Industria! Conference Board, showed during that perlod 
a verified loss of 6.285.519 production days. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, in its December, 1917. bulletin re- 

rted for the preceding month of September 171 strikes invoiving 

47,349 persons, whose average loss of time indicated a minimum labor 
loss of more than a million workdays. 

The same bulletin, reporting from official statistics of the German 
Empire, indicated that the United States lost through strikes in the 
single month of September, 1917. more workdays than the German 
Empire from the same cause in the whole year 1916. Whether we prefer 
the conclusions of a private body predicated ppan painstaking inquiry 
or the comparisons afforded by official gures, either indivates an actual 
and threatened loss of production through labor disputes, with their 
social reaction upon national unity of thought and action, constituting a 
tragic menace. hatever the motive of those who stop, or threaten to 
stop, the uction of ships or supplies for ourselves or our allies, they 
consciously or unconsciously perform the work of the public enemy. 

Great tain met this condition by the famous treasury agreement 
of Mar. h. 1915 between the Government and the representatives of all 
the British trade-unions. The unionists were as to abandon every 
restrictive shop practice or custom threatening the maximum output 
of munitions. to agree that there should be no strikes affecting auch 

roduction, that a dilution of unskilled, female, and unorganized labor 
he accepted, with a compulsory arbitration of all differences. In return 
for this the Government assured a limitation of employers’ profits and 
the restoration, without prejudice to the unions. of the customs and 
practices which they abandoned for the period of the war. In other 
words, highly organized Great Britain became an open shop to win the 
war, for organized British labor accepted the proposal, and has kept its 
pledge with magnificent loyalty. 

American labor conditions as we entered the war were substantially 
those which Great Brituln reached by agreement. There from 80 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the war industries. including shipbuilding, were 
highly unionized. Here the reverse was the fact. The Naval Consu ting 
BORYA which examined and elassified plants available for munition pro- 
duction reported, prior to our entrance into the war, 18.654 establish- 
ments, of which 1.867, or slightly more than 10 per cent, were union 
shops. We therefore pous as a matter of fact and law, npon enter- 
iog the war, a condition which Great Britain sought and established as 
a nattonal policy through negotiation and after learning its necessity by 
costly experience. - 

Our industrial circumstances are, therefore. not only unlike those of 
our great ally, but the establishment of the War Labor Board presents 
an essentially different method in principle of fixing standards of ron- 
duct and methods of 8 disputes. Great Britain sanctioned the 
Treasury agreement by enacting its Industrial licy and the Govern- 
ment's pledge into the munition acts of 1915-1 e have undertaken 
to accomplish the same purpose without legislation through representa- 
tives of employers and unions directly recognizing and declaring for 
the imposition of specific reciprocal voluntary restraints in the couduct 
of their relations with each other, in order to minimize causes of dis- 
agreement, while adjusting such disputes as arise between them 3 
machinery of their own devising. which they jointly odminister in the 
presence and with the aid of representatives of the public. 

The board is without legal authority to compe! the aeceptance of its 
policy or methods, the reference to it of any de ck or the enforcement 
of any award. It can not compel a single employer to adopt its views 
or a single employee to remain at his task. ut the circumstances of 
its formation. the representative quality of tts N 0 the Inherent 
worth. perceived ‘necessity, and apparent practieability of Its rinciples 
and procedure attach a powerful moral sanction to its proces ings. 

For the American ple realize more 3 ench day the necessity 
of uninterrupted production. The needs of their soldicry are calling 
insistently from the trenches. They know their cause fo be equally 
imperticd whether that production is stones? by stubborn disputants or 
the military effort of the public enemy. If it can not be assured by the 
operation of a voluntary arrangement, the people are likely to demand 
that the very extreme of authority shall be exerted to o tain it. It 
will be a notable and inspiring achievement, indeed, if the recognition 
of a common obligation to the national defense will supply an ample 
substitute for any exercise of public authority. 

The fundamental declaration which underlies the whole scheme is the 
recognition by both parties that “there should be no strikes or lockouts 
during the war.” Expressed in the form of an opinion rather than an 
Imperative pledge. it expresses the end to which all else is subordinate. 
To avoid this wasteful, and for the war unendurable, method o“ settling 
labor reg on the board arms itself with a means of flexibly adapting 
its organization to the circumstances of any (disagreement. It refuses 
first of all te take cognizance of any case in which by agreement or 
statute a medium of adjustment is provided until that medium has been 
tried and failed. Even after its intervention has been invoked the board 
may drop any case if its character or importance does not justify its 
further consideration. 

The action of the board is invoked by application of either of the par- 
ties or the Secretary of Labor. It may operate through permanent or 
temporary local committees of its own appointment, provided always 
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that employers and employees are equally represented. It creates its 
Tight py rn ane practice as it progresses, and may alter these in the 
0 N ence, 

While the plan emphasizes a determination to exhaust the resources 
of mediation and conciliation before proceeding to arbitration, it never- 
theless provides, in the event of the failure of these methods, for the 
choice of an umpire, either by the unanimous vote of the board or — 
a drawing from a list of 10 suitable and disinterested persons nominat 
by the President of the United States. The decision of such umpire is 
to be final and without appeal. The subject matter to which the board 
confines itself are controversies directly, or in its opinion indirectly but 
detrimentally, affecting production necessary for the conduct of the war. 
ane whole working arrangement is by its very nature for the duration 
o e war. 

A means of adjustment without standards would be a procedure with- 
out substantive law. The joint conference committee therefore pro- 

, and the Executive proclamation approves, a brief declaration of 
principles to gavern the board or its representatives in the consideration 
of any controversy. These include a declaration of the right of all 
workers to a living ware in 9 of the principle that found 
cree its, best expression in the famous labor encyclical of Pope Leo 

III. a recommendation to assist in the mobilization of labor by pro- 
viding lists of workers to the Department of Labor through trade-untons, 
State and Federal employment agencies, and the management of in- 
dustrial establishments. Women workers, it is declared, should be 
allowed equal pay for equal work on work ordinarily 3 by men 
and be limited to tasks proportionate to their strength. 

In respect to hours of labor the basic elght-hour day is recognized 
in all cases where it is required by law. In all other e hours 
of service are determinable by the public necessity and the welfare, 
health, and proper comfort of the worker. 

A most important declaration is made with respect to the necessity 
for “maximum production," which, it is asserted, “should be main- 
tained, and methods of work and operation on the part of employers 
or workers which operate to delay or limit production, or which have 
a tendency to artificially increase the cost thereof, should be dis- 
couraged.” 

It is recognized that local custom and standards should prevall in 
fixing wages, hours, and conditions of labor. 

In addition to these declarations of economic standards and policy, 
and for the assured continuance of established safeguards and regula- 
tions for the protection of health, safety, and welfare of workers special 
declarations are made upon the subject of the “right to organize” and 
in recognition and protection of existing N Ae conditions in 
munition establishments. These declarations are for the apparent pur 
pose of clearly affirming for trade unions the right to organize and deal 
8 with their employers and engage in all legitimate activities 

0 end. 

The nonunion worker and the employer not at present dealing with 
trade-unions is assured of equal protection against the use of any 
coercive means either to ear the one to take membership in a union 
or the other, against his will, to deal with it. 

It is likewise CEY stated that where union standards and condi- 
tions exist they shall be maintained, but where union men and women 
or nonunion men and women now work together the continuance of 
5 8 a condition shall not be deemed a “grievance” by organized 
abor. 

While I am a member of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
I neither know nor am authorized to express the opinions of its mem- 
0 nor of the employer members of the War Labor Board, but I 
should assume from antecedent circumstances that the representatives 
neither of employer nor employee intended to make this declaration of 
11 exclusive, but rather sought through it to clarify the am- 

iguous interpretation and misunderstandings which have frequently 
arisen in the endeavor to apply the standards which early in the war 
the National Council of Defense declared onght to govern the employ- 
ment relation throughout the struggle. It is substantially summed up 
in the declaration that neither employer nor employee should take 
advantage of the circumstances of the war to obtain a condition which 
they were unable to secure prior thereto. 

Of course neither employer nor employee can undertake to define 
the rights or privileges of the other, nor substitute his opinions or 
desires with respect to the same for those which spring from the nature 
of our Gevernment or the decisions of our highest judicial tribunals. 
But the accredited representatives of such parties can, as they have 
in this instance, and with great moral authority, recommend a course 
of conduct with respect to the relations of employers and trade- 
unions, which, springing from exceptional experience, should be calcu- 
lated to diminish the differences likely to arise from disagreeing inter- 
pretations of the employment relation, 

The economic standards proposed should be mutually acceptable. 
The right to organise, which is undeniable, is properly conditioned by 
condemnation of the use of coercive measures and the assurance of the 
recognition of the rights and protection of the nonconformant, whether 
employer or employee. If trade-unions by serena’ efficiency or service 
can merit and win the membership of Individual workers, and if em- 
ployers voluntarily, and not use of coercive threats, prefer to deal 
with them because of a demonstrated advantage, neither the individual 
nor the public has cause for complaint. 

The experiment is unique in political peat the stake a tremendous 
one. The practical operation of the plan w Ì be its true test. But 
the object i seeks to accomplish is at present essential to our national 
safety, and we should therefore give to the enterprise our hearty coop- 
eration, with every desire to make it a notable success. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10358) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, committee amendments to be first considered. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ Legislative,“ subhead “ Senate,” in the item 
of appropriation for clerks and messengers for the following 
committees, on page 5, line 9, before the word “clerk,” where 
it occurs the first time, to insert “ actuary, $4,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 11, after “ $1,440,” to strike 
out “ two experts (one for the majority and one for the minor- 
ity) at $2,000 each,” and insert “expert for the minority, 
$2,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia to the fact that I think the committee de- 
sires that amendment rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment just stated, and the amendment previously agreed to in 
respect to that matter. I shall explain my reasons for doing so 
a little later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire that the 
Senate shall disagree to the amendment in reference to an 
actuary? 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire that the Senate shall disagree to 
these two committee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator refets also to the 
amendment on page 5, line 9? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment on page 5, line 9, was agreed to will be recon- 
sidered and the committee amendment rejected. Without ob- 
jection, the committee amendment on page 5, lines 11, 12, and 13, 
is also rejected. The Chair hears none. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in the item of appropriation for clerks and messengers to the 
following committees, on page 6, line 11, after “$2,220,” to 
strike out “assistant clerk, $1,440” and insert “two assistant 
clerks, at $1,440 each,” so as to read: 

Military Affairs—clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,220, two assistant 
clerks at $1,440 each, messenger $1,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 18, after the word 
“ Sen to strike out “ $1,800 ” and to insert “ $2,220,” so as to 
read: 

Naval Affairs: Clerk, $2,500; assistant clerk, $2,220. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
clerks and messengers to the following committees, on page T, 
line 25, after the words “in all,” to strike out $428,380” and 
insert “ $432,240,” so as to read: 

Transportation routes to the seaboard—clerk $2,220, assistant clerk 
$1,440, messenger $1,200; University of the United States—clerk $2,220, 
assistant clerk $1,440, messenger, $1,200 ; Woman Suffrage—clerk $2,220, 
assistant clerk $1,440, messenger $1,200; in all, $432,240. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary be 
authorized to correct all the totals which it shall be necessary to 
change because of amendments to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will be authorized to correct the totals. The Chair hears none. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 8, line 9, after the word “each,” where it occurs the 
second time, to insert“ one for the minority, $1,440”; in line 10, 
after the word “ one,” where it occurs the first time, to strike 
out “ $1,050” and insert “$1,440”; in line 20, after “ $1,200,” to 
strike out “two” and insert “four”; in line 24, after the word 
“each,” to strike out “thirty-two” and insert “ thirty-four”; 
and on page 9, line 1, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $139,650 ” and insert $144,720,” so as to make the clause read: 

Office of Se nt at Arms and Doorkeeper: Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper, $6,500; Assistant Sergeant at Arms, $2,500; Assistant Door- 
keeper, 3,000 a Acting Assistant Doorkeeper, $3,000 ; two floor assistants 
at $2,0 each; messengers—4 (acting as assistant doorkeepers) at 
$1,800 each, 34 at $1,440 each, one for the minority, $1,440; one $1,440, 
one $1,000, one at card door $1,600; clerk on Journal work for CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, to be selected by the official reporters, $2,400; store- 
keeper, $2,220 ; stenographer in charge of furniture accounts and records, 
$1,200; upholsterer and locksmith, $1,440; cabinetmaker, $1,200; 3 
carpenters, at $1,080 each; janitor, $1,200; skilled laborers—4 at $1,000 
each ; laborer charge of private passage, $840; 3 female attendants 
in charge of ladies’ retiring room, at $720 each; 3 attendants to women’s 
toilet rooms, Senate Office Building, at $720 each; telephone operators 
chief $1,200, 4 at $900 each, night opt rator $720; telephone page, $720; 
press gallery—superintendent $1,800, assistant superintendent $1,400, 
messenger for service to press correspondents 8900; laborers—3 at $800 
each, 34 at $720 each; 16 pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of 
$2.50 per day each during the session, $4,800; in all, $144,720. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 9, line 10, after the word 
“folders,” to strike out “G" and insert 7“; in the same line, 
after the word “ each,” to strike out “8” and insert 7“; and in 
line 11. after the words “in all.“ to strike out “ $16,920" and 
insert “ $17,080,” so as to make the clause read: 

Folding room: Foreman, $1.600; assistant, $1,400; clerk, $1,200; 
folders at $1,000 each, 7 at 8840 each, in all, $17,050, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next umendment was, on page 9, line 25, before the word 
“ clerks,” to strike out “24" and insert 30"; on page 10, line 
1, before the words “ assistant clerk,” to strike out “24” and 
insert “30"; in line 2, before the word “ messengers,” to strike 
out “24” and insert “30"; and in the same line, after the 
words “in all.” to strike ont “$105,000” and insert $132,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 5 

For assistance to Senators who are not chairmen of committees, as 
follows: Thirty clerks, at $2.000 each; 30 assistant clerks, at $1,200 
each ; 30 messengers, at $1,200 each; in all, $132,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 10. line 11, after the words 
* Sergeant at Arms,” to strike out “ $6,000" and insert “ $7,000," 
s0 as to make the clause read: 

For mainta.ning, exchanging, and equipping motor vehicles for carry- 
ing the mails, and for official use of the offices of the Secretary and 
Sergeant at Arms, $7,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 11, line 4, after the word 
“labor,” to strike out $50,000" and insert “ $140,000, of which 
sum $40,000 shall be immediately available,” so as te make the 
clause read: 2 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $140,000, ef which sum 
$40,000 shall be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Capitol Police.” 
on page 11. line 17. before the word “ additional,” to strike out 
“10” and insert “ G0"; and in line 20, after the words “in all.“ 
to strike out 865.550 and insert “$114.550, of which sum 
$7.000 shall be available for the fiscal year 1918: Provided, 
That the appointment to the positions herein provided under the 
Capitol Police shall be made solely on account of efficiency and 
special qualifications,” so as to make the clause rend: 

For captain, $1,800; 3 lieutenants, at $1,200 each; 2 special officers, 
at $1,200 each; 47 Privates, at $1.050 each: GO additional privates, at 
840 each; one-half of said privates to be selected by the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate and one-half by the Sergeant at Arms of the House ; 
in all, $114.550. of which sum 87.000 shall be available for the fiscal 
year 1918: Prorided, That the appointment to the positions herein 
provided under the Capitol Police shall be made solely on account of 
efficiency and special qualifications. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill, the last 
clause rend being on page 13, after line 2, as follows: 

Office of the Clerk: Clerk of the House of Representatives, Including 
compensation as disbursing officer of the contingent fund, $6,500; hire 
of horse and wagon for use of Clerk's ofice, $900, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. MARTIN. Ou page 13. line 6, I move the amendment 
which I send to the Secretary's desk. 

The VIC PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 13, line 6. after the word “ office,” 
it is proposed to strike out the sum “ $900” and in lieu thereof 
to insert “$1,200,” so as to read: 

Hire of horse and wagon for use of the Clerk's office, $1,200, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “Library of Congress,” on page 28, 
after line 9. to insert: 


For temporary services of additional emplo when found neces- 
sary, at the discretion of the 5 the operation of the 
Library Building und grounds, $500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 19, after the word 
“stonework,” to strike out “ $18.000” and insert “$18,500, of 
which sum $1,500 shall be immediately available,“ so as to 
make the clause read: 


For fuel, :ights. repairs, miscellaneous supplies, electric and steam 
apparatus. city directory, stationery, mail and delivery. service, inciud- 
ing new auto delivery wagon, and all incidental expenses in connection 
with the custody, care, and maintenance of said building and grounds, 
Including $2. for repairs to roof and $1.500 for pointing exterior 
stonework, $18,500, of which sum $1.500 shall be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN I send to the Secretary’s desk an amendment 
to come in on line 18, page 29. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia will be stated, i 


* 


The Secretary. On page 29, line 18, it is proposed to strike 
out “care and maintenance of mator-propelled delivery ve- 
hicle” and in lieu thereof to insert “ purchase, exchunge, care, 
and maintenance of motor-propelled delivery vehicles.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ Department of State,” in the item of appro- 
priation for salaries of Secretary of State, Assistant Secretary, 
ete., on page 34, line 11, before the word “telephone,” to strike 
out “two” and insert “four”; and in line 12, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$321,320” and insert “$322,760,” so as 
to read: 

Four laborers; 4 telephone switchboard o $ 7 s 
in all, $322,760. 25 ee ee 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35. line 7, after the word 
“act.” to insert “except the act making nppropriations for the 
Diplomatie and Consular Service,” so as to make the clause read: 

No money appropriated by any other act, except the act making ap- 

7.7... Rud DASA DE DT pained 
— he Department of State at Washington, 5 E PEES 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “Treasury Depart- 
ment.“ on page 36. line 18, after the word “ each,” to strike out 
Government actuary, under control of the Treasury, $3,500 "; 
and in line 22, after the words “in all.“ to strike out “ $82,700 ” 
and insert 579.200, so as to make the clause read: 

Office of the Secretary: Secretary of the Treasury, 812.000; assistant 
to the Secretary, $5, : 3 Assistant Secretaries, at $5,000 each; 2 
additional Assistant Secretaries, at $5,000 each, in accordance with the 
authority contained in the deficiency appropriation act 3 October 
6, 1917; clerk to the Secretary, $3,000: executive clerk, $2,400; ste- 
nographer, §1,800; 5 private secretaries, 1 to cach Assistant Secretary, 
nt $1,500 each: clerks—1 of class 4, 4 of class 3, 2 of class 2: chief mes- 
senger, $1,100: 2 assistant chief messengers, at $1.000 cach; mes- 
sengers—3 at $900 each, 5 at $840 each; in all, $79,200, 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask that the Senate disagree to that amend- 
ment of the committee. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN. In lieu of the amendment which has just been 
rejected I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia will be stated. 

The Sxcerrary. On page 36, line 18, after the word “each,” 
it is proposed to insert: 

Government actuary, under contro! of the Treasury, $4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
Was, on page 45, line 4, before the words “of class four,“ to 
strike out “ thirty-six” and insert “thirty-nine”; in the same 
line, before the words “of class three.” to strike out “ sixty- 
three“ and insert “ sixty-six"; in line 5, before the words “of 
class two,” to strike out seventxmine“ and insert “ eighty- 
three”; in line 6. before the words “ of class one“ to strike out 
“one hundred and three” and insert “one hundred and thir- 
teen”; in line 7, before the words “at 51.000 each,” to strike 
out “twenty-six” and insert “thirty”; in line 7, before the 
words “ at $900 each,” to strike out“ seven“ and insert “ nine“; 
and in line 10. after the words “in all,” to strike out“ $468.290” 
and insert “ $501.890," so as to make the clouse read : 

Office of Auditor for War Department: Auditor, $4000; assistant 
and chief clerk, 82.250; law clerk, $2,000; chief of division of accounts, 
82.500: chief of Claims and records division, $2,000; 2 assistant chwfa 
of division, at $1,900 each; chief transportation clerk, $2.000; clerks— 
39 of class 4, 66 of class 3, 83 of class 2. 113 of class 1, 30 at $1 000 
each; 9 at $900 each; skilled laborer 5 as carpenter). 8900; 
skilled laborer (to act as foreman of laborers), 8900; 2 messengers; 
8 assistant messengers ; borers; messenger boy, $480; in ali, 
$501,890. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Independent 
Treasury.” on page 63, after line 16, to strike out: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue the offices of the assistant treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Lonis, and 
San Francisco within six months after the President shall bave pro- 
claimed the termination of the existing state of war between the United 
States and Germany: and section 3595 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is repealed from and after the discontinuance of the 
said offices. The Secretary of the Treasury further is authorized to 
retain only such of the employees in the office of the assistant treas- 
urers as may be necessary to safeguard the property and funds of the 
United States and to transfer to Washington to the office of the Treas- 
urer of the United States such others as in his judgment may be neces- 
sary in connection with the discontinuance of the sald offices. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. MARTIN. On behalf of the committee, I send to Pi line 23, before the words “at $2,000 each,” to strike out “13” 


Secretary's desk an amendment and move its adoption. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secrerary. On page 72, after line 14, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


For the following as authorized by the act approved April 6. 1918, at 
annnal rates of compensation as follows: Second Assistant Secreta 
of War. $4,500; Third Assistant Secretary of War, $4,500; in ail, 
i of which sum $2,075 shall be available for the fiscal 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ War Department,” at the top of page 77, to 
insert: 

The Chief of Ordnance is authorized to appoint one of the Army 
Officers serving in his office as disbursing officer to pay the civilian 
empio in the Ordnance Office authorized in this or any other ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal year 1919. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask for the adoption of the amendment which 
I send to the Secretary's desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 78. line 24, after the word “ trucks,” 
where it occurs in each instance, the first and last words in the 
line, it is proposed to insert the words “and motorcycles,” so as 
to read: 
purchase and exchange of motor trucks and motorcycles; maintenance, 
repair, and operation of motor ‘trucks and motorcycles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to 

Mr. MARTIN. I send another amendment to the desk and 
ask for its adoption. r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 78, line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out “$4,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $3,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
ings.” on page 82, after line 16. to strike out: 


War and Navy Department Bufldin (Henry Park Reservation): 
For the following employees far the maintenance and protection of the 
8 at annual rates of compensation, as follows: Clerks—1 of 
class 3, 1 of class 2. 2 of class 1. 1 at $1,000; 2 messengers, at $720 
each; electricians—chief 81.400, 3 at 51.200 each; 2 plumbers, at 
$1,200 each; machinist, 51.200; foreman, $1,500; 2 painters, at $1.200 
each; four carpenters, at 51.200 each; 8 mechanics. at 51.000 
each; assistant enginecrs—2 at $1,400 each, 2 at 51.200 each; 18 fire- 
men; laborers—foreman $1,000, 30 at $660 each; 9 female laborers, at 
$480 each; guarus—captain $1,600, 8 lieutenants at $1,000 each, 6 
Sergeants at 0 each, 125 at $720 each; charwomen—3 forewomen at 
$300 each, 75 at $240 each; in all, $202,880. 


And insert: 


War and Navy 5 Buil: (Henry Park Reservation): 
For the following employees for the 8 and protection of the 
buildings, at annual rates of compensation, as follows: Assistant super- 
intendent, $2.000; clerks—1 of class 3, one of class 2, 2 of class 1, 
one at $1,000; 3 messengers. at 8720 each; electricians—chief $1,400, 
2 at $1,200 each, 3 at $1 umbers, at §1.200 h 
chinist, 51.200; foreman, carpen- 
ters, at $1,200 each; 2 carpenters, at $1,000 each ;’8 switchboard z 

general mechanics, at $1 


year 


1.000, 50 at $660 cach; 
tain se 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Navy Depart- 
ment,” in the item of appropriation for the Hydrographic Office, 
for the purchase and printing of nautical books, charts, sailing 
directions, etc., on page 88, line 14, after the words purchase 
of,” to strike out “a hand press” and insert such additional 
printing presses as may be necessary,” so as to read: 

Purchase of equipment for the storage of plates used in making charts 
and for the storage of Hydrographic Office charts and publications; care 
and repairs to printing presses, furniture, instruments, and tools, in- 
cluding the purchase of such additional printing presses as may be 
necessary. f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I send to the Secretary's desk, on behalf of the 
committee, an amendment proposing to reduce the amount fer 
the purchase of a motor vehicle from $4,000 to $3,000. 

The Secretary. On page 96, line 2, it is proposed to strike out 
“$4,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $3,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of Department of the Interior,” on page 102, 


and insert “14”; in line 25, before the words “ of class 3.“ to 
strike out “53” and insert 57“; on page 103, line 1, before 
the words “of class 2,” to strike out 77“ and insert “83”; 
in line 2, before the words “ of class 1,” to strike out “S85” and 
insert 89“; in the same line, before the words “ at $1,000 each.” 
to strike out “73” and insert “TT”; and in line 13, after the 
words in all,” to strike out “ $647,190" and insert $672,790,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

General Land Office: Commissioner, $5,000; assistant commissioner, 

3.500; chief clerk, $3,000; chief law clerk, $2,500; 2 law clerks, at 

2,200 each: 3 law examiners of surveyors eral and district land 
offices, at $2,000 each ; recorder, $2,000; chiefs of divisions—1 of sur- 
veys $2,750, 1 $2,400, 10 at $2,000 each; assistant chief of division 
$2.000; law examiners—14 at $2,000 each. 10 at 51.800 each, 18 a 
$1,600 each; clerks—27 of class 4. 57 of class 3. 83 of class 2. 89 of 
class 1, 77 at 81.000 each; 65 copyists; 26 copyists, at $720 each; 2 
messengers ; 10 assistant messengers ; m. r boys—10 at $600 each, 
6 at $480 each; 5 skilled laborers, who may act as assistant messengers 
when required, at $660 each; 3 laborers (13 transferred to building for 
Interior Department offices): packer, $720; depositary acting for the 
commissioner As receiver of public moneys, $2,000, who may, with the 


approval of the commissioner, designate a clerk of the General Land 


Office to act as such depositary in his absence; clerk and librarian, 
$1,000 ; in all, $672,790. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 9. before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out “25” and insert 333.“ so as to 
make the clause read: 

Appointment shall not be made to any of the positions herein ap- 
propriated for in the classified service of the Bureau of Pensions not 
actually filled June 30, 1918, nor shall more than 33} per cent of other 
vacancies actually occurring in any de in the classified service of 
that burean, during the fiscal year 1919, be filled by original appoint- 
ment or promotion. The salaries or compensation of all places which 
may not filled as hereinabove vided for shall not be available for 
provisions of ae sal mot ih Co 2 poultice with E 
— of 82.250 or above that sum. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask that the Senate disagree to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN. Now, I ask that lines 5 to 17, both inclusive, 
be stricken from the bill, and in lieu thereof to have inserted 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 106 it is proposed to strike aut 
lines 5 to 17, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Appointment shall not be made to any of the positions herein ap- 
propriated for in the classified service of the Bureau of Pensions rot 
actually filled June 30, 1918, nor shall more than 50 per cent of other 
yacancies actually occurring in the $1,200 grade, nor more than 25 
per cent of such vacancies actually occurring in all otber des or 

‘itions, except those with salaries of $2.250 or above, or $1.000 or 

low. during the fiscal year 1919, be filled by original ei meeps or 

remotion. e salaries or compensation of all places which may not 
filled as hereinabove provided for shall not be available for expendi- 
ture, but shall lapse, and shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. I am not going to take the time 
of the Senate to discuss this amendment, further than to say 
that the amendment that has just been proposed by the chair- 
man of the committee is very much better than the House pro- 
vision, although I should like to sce even this amendment re- 
jected; but I am not going to ask a vote of the Senate upon it. 

The situation at the Pension Office is such that, in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of the commissioner himself, no limitation 
ought to be put upon the number of employees in that depart- 
ment this year. Some eight years ago this provision first ap- 
peared in the law. It was a very wise provision, and it has 
continued in the law from that time until this. Last year was 
the first year it became burdensome upon the department. In 
that year some 149 employees less were employed, brought about 
through death and the fact that their positions could not be 
filled. If that continues, and our pension laws are such that 
the work of the department increases, it can not do the work 
necessary this year; but I am perfectly willing now, with the 
amendment that was offered by the Senator from Virginia, to 
allow the amendment to be adopted, and hope the department 
for this year can get along with the present number of em- 
ployees. ` : 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I will say just a word. The 
committee certainly had no idea of hampering the work of that 

nt; but this amendment was gotten up after an inves- 
tigation by Mr. Browa, of the Bureau of Efficiency. and we feel 
very sure that it will meet the necessities for the present. If 
it develops that they need additional service, of course it will 
be allowed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 108, line 18, after the word “papers,” to insert 
“and for expense of transporting publications of patents issued 
by the Patent Office to foreign governments,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For producing copies of weekly Issue of patents, designs, and trade- 
marks; production of copies of drawings and specifications of ex- 


hausted patents and other papers; and for expense of transporting pub- 
Hea tons of patents issued > the Patent Office to foreign governments, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the adoption of that ameund- 


ment renders unnecessary lines 15, 14, and the words “and ex- 


pense of,” in line 13; so I ask the Senate to strike out those 
words, not including the sum “ $3,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment win be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 108, line 13, after the word 
“books,” it is proposed to strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph, except the numerals 83,000,“ in the following words: 

And expense of transporting publications of patents issued by the 
Patent ce to foreign governments. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 111, line 5, after“ $3,000,” to strike out “and $750 
additional so long as the position is held by the present incum- 
bent,” and in line 16, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $30,710” and insert “ $29,960,” so as to make the clause read: 

Office of Superintendent of the paprat Building and Grounds; Super- 
intendent, $6,000; chief clerk, $2,000; chief electrical engineer, $3,000 ; 
civil engineer, $2,400; 2 draftsmen, at $1,200 each; 2 clerks, at $1.200 
each; compensation to disbursing clerk, $1,000; messenger; person in 
charge of the heating of the Supreme Court and central portion of the 
Capitol, 81.000; laborer in charge of water-closets in central portion 
itol, $660; 7 laborers for cleaning Rotunda, corridors, Dome, 
and old library por ion of Capitol, at $660 each; 2 laborers in charge 
of gane closets of the House ef Representatives and in the terrace, at 
$720 each; bookkeeper and accountant, $2,200; in all, $29,960, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I send to the desk an amendment to reduce 
the amount for the purchase of an automobile from $4,000 to 


$3,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 111, line 25, it is proposed to strike 
out “$4,000” and in lieu thereof to insert “$3,000,” so as to 
read: 
not exceeding 83,000 for the purchase of a motor proponen passenger- 
carrying vehicle for official use of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “ Post Office Department,” on page 118, 
line 23, before the words “of class 4,” to strike out “86” and 
insert “88”; in line 24, before the words “of class 3,” strike 
out “180” and insert “134”; in line 25, before the words “ of 
class 2,” to strike out 200 and insert “208”; on page 119, 
line 1, before the words “of class 1,” to strike out “246” and 
insert 276.“ so as to read: 

Office, Postmaster General: Postmaster General, $12,000; chief clerk, 
including $500 as superintendent of buildings, $4,000; private secre- 
tary, $2,500; 3 clerk, $2,250; appointment clerk, assistant to 
chief clerk, confidential clerk to Postmaster General, and chairman, 
board of inspection, at $2,000 each; chief inspector, $4,000; chief 
clerk to chief inspector, $2,000; purchasing agent, $4,000; chief clerk 
to purchasing agent, $2,000; assistant attorneys—1 $2,750, 1 $2,500 ; 
3 at $2,000 each; bond examiner, $2,500; law clerk, $1,800 ; clerks— 
88 of class 4, 134 of class 3, 208 of class 2, 276 of class 1, 183 at $1,000 
each, 31 at $900 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“Maintenance of office, Postmaster General,” on page 120, line 
2, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$1,459,340” and 
insert “$1,516,540,” so as to read: 


Assistant foreman $840, 2 at $840 each, 76 at $720 each, 3 at $660 
each; female laborers—1 $540, 3 at $500 each, 9 at $480 each; 58 
charwomen; actual and necessary expenses of the 1 agent 
while traveling on business of the department, $500; in all, $1,516,540. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 120, after line 2, to insert: 

In making readjustments hereunder, the salary of any clerk in any 
class auy be fixed by the Postmaster General at $100 below the salar 
fixed by law for such class and the unused portion of such salary shall 

n 


be used to increase the salary of any clerk any class entitled thereto 


by not less than $100 above the salary fixed by law for such class. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 120, after line 16, to insert: 


For enforcement of title 12 of the espionage act, approved June 15, 
1917, and section 19 of the trading with the enemy act, approved 
October 6, 1917, $50,000. a 


The nmendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 123, after line 8, to insert: 
For rent of stables, $500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Department of 
Justice,” on page 126, line 6, after the words “Attorney General,” 
to strike out “ $30,000 ” and insert $37,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For miscellaneous expenditures, including telegraphing, fuel, lights. 
foreign postage, labor, repairs of buildings, care of grounds, books of 
reference, periodicals, typewriters and adding machines and exchange 
of same, street car tickets. not exceeding $200, and other necessaries, 
directly ordered by the Attorney General, $37,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I send to the desk another amendment re- 
ducing the price of an automobile. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 126, line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out “$4,000,” and in lieu thereof to insert “ $3,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For official transportation, including the purchase of a motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicle for use of the Attorney General to 
cost not exceeding $3,000, and for the maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion thereof, to be used only for official purposes, and purchase and 
repair of bicycles, $6,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 126, line 16, after the words “ chief clerk,” to strike out 
“ $2,000 ” and insert “ who shall also discharge the duties of chief 
law clerk, $2,250"; in line 17, after “$2,250,” to strike out “2 
law clerks, $2,000 each“ and insert “law clerk, $2,000 ”-; in line 
21, after the words “in all.“ to strike out “ $28,980," and insert 
“ $27,230,” so as to make the clause read: 

Office of Solicitor of the Treasury: Solicitor, $5,000; Assistant So- 
licitor, $3,000; chief clerk, who shall also discharge the duties of chief 
BT OSE 9 yS 7 Fat : a Socket corka; at $2,000 each; 

of class 4, 2 of clas: Š £ 7 8 pi ; 
laborer; in all, 527.280. class of class 2; assistant messenger ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department 
of Commerce,” on page 128, line 12, after the word “each,” to 
insert “statistical and technical expert, $3,000," and in line 20, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$739,240” and insert 
“ $742,240,” so as to make the clause read: 

Census Office: Director, $6,000; 5 chief statisticians, at $3,000 each; 
statistica: and technical expert, $3,000; chief clerk, $2,500; 83 


82,000; stenographer, $1,500; nine expert chiefs of divisions, at $ 000 


each ; clerks—20 of class 4, 30 of class 3, 65 of class 2, 285 of class 1, 


90 at eget each, 81 at $900 each; skilled laborers—3 at $900 each, 
1, $720; 3 messengers; 5 assistant messengers; 4 unskill laborers, 
at $720 each; 4 messenger boys, at $480 each; in all, $742,240. 

* The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
securing information for census reports provided for by the law, 
etc., on page 129, line 17, before the words “special agents,” to 
strike out “seven” and insert “ten,” and in line 18, after the 
words “per day,” to strike out “$450,000” and insert $490,- 
000,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That the compensation of not to exceed 10 special agents 
provided for in this paragraph may be fixed at a rate not to exceed $8 
per day, $490,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 130, line 5, after the words 
“Fourteenth Decennial Census,” to strike out “$60,000” and 
insert “ $70,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the construction, purchase, rental, or zeke of punching machines 
for use in punching cards of the Fourteenth cennial Census, $70,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 134. line 14, after “ $1,500,” 
to insert “ Newport News, $1.500,” and in line 17, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “ $28,000 ” and insert “ $30,100,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Shipping service: For shipping commissioners in amounts not ex- 
ceeding the following: Baltimore, $1,200; Bath, Me., $1,000; Boston, 

3,000; New Bedford, $1,200; New Orleans, $1,500; Newport News, 

1.500; New York, 85,000; Norfolk, $1,500; Philadelphia, $2,400; Port- 
land, Me., $1,300; Seattle, $3,500; Providence, $1,800; Rockland, 
$1,200; San Francisco, $4,000; in all, $30,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 134, line 21, after the words 
“shipping commissioners,” to strike out “$45,000” and insert 
“ $47,700,” so as to make the clause read: 

Clerk hire: For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, of not to exceed $1,600 per annum to each person or clerk in the 
offices of shipping commissioners, $47,700: Provided, That 1 clerk may 


be employed hereunder at a compensation not to exceed $1,800 per 
annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 135, line 2, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$7,500” and insert “$8,365,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Contingent 8 For rent, stationery, and other requisites for 
transaction of the business of shipping commissioners’ offices, and for 
janitor in the commissioner’s office at New York, $840; in all, $8,365. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 142, after line 14, to insert: 


For the standardization and design of sugar-testing apparatus; the 
development of technical specifications for the various grades of. sugars 
with rticular reference to urgent problems made pressing by war 
conditions, especially involving the standardization and manufacture of 
sugars ; for the study of the technical problems incidental to the collection 
of the revenue on sugar and to determine the fundamental scientific 
constants of sugars and other substances, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and in the field, $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I send to the desk an amendment, in line 22, 
page 143. changing“ $4,000” to“ $3,090." 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 148, line 22, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $4,000" and to insert“ $3,000,” so as to read: 


Not exceeding $3,000 for the purchase of a motor-prapelled passenger- 
carrying vehicle for official use of the Secretary of Commerce, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 145, line 16, before the word “section,” to strike out 
“Hereafter” and insert “ During the present war,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


During the present war section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall not be construed to apply to any purchase or service 
rendered for the Department of Commerce when the aggregate amount 
Involved does not exceed the sum of $25. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Labor,” on page 147, line 7, after “ 83.000,“ to strike out“ and 
$500 additional so long as the position is held by the present 
incumbent”; and in line 18, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out “ $173,460" and insert “$172,960,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics: Commissioner, 85.000; chief statistician, 
who shall also perform the duties of chief clerk, $3.000; statistician, 
$3.000; 6 statistical experts, at $2,000 each: employees—2 at $2760 
each, one $2,520, 5 at 82.280 each, one 81.800, G at $1,600 each, 7 at 
$1.400 each, 2 at $1.200 each; special agents—4 at 81.800 each, 6 at 
$1600 each, S at 81.400 each, 4 at $1.200 each: clerks—S of class 4, 
7 of class 3 (1 transferred to the Secretary's Office), 10 of class 2, 17 
of class 1, 8 at 81.000 each (1 transferred to the Secretary's Office) ; 
7172900 messenger; 3 assistant messengers; 2 laborers; in all, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 151, line 1, after the word 
“heating,” to insert “purchase, exchange,” so as to read: 


Contingent expenses, Department of Labor: For contingent and mis- 
cellaneous cxpenses of the offices and bureaus of the department, for 
which ap repriations for contingent and miscellaneous expenses are not 
specifically made, Including the purchase of stationery, furniture, and 
repairs to the same, carpets. matting, oilcloth, file eases, towels, ice, 
brooms, soap, sponges, laundry, street car tickets not exceeding $150, 
lighting and heating: purchase, exchange, maintenance and repair of a 
motor truck and passenger-carrying vehicle to be used only for official 
purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 151, after line 22, to insert: 


During the present war section 8709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall not be construed to apply to any purchase or service 
rendered for the Department of Labor when the aggregate amount in- 
volved does not exeeed the sum of $25. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 157, after line 20, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 6. That all civilian employees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia who receive a total of compensation 
at the rate of 82.000 per annum or less, except as otherwise provided in 
this section, shall receive, during the fiscal year ending June 30. 1919, 
additional compensation at the rate of $120 per annum: Provided, That 
such employees as receive a total of annual compensation at a rate 
more than $2,000 and less than $2,120 shall receive additional compensa- 
tion at such a rate per annum as may necessary to make their 
salaries, plus their additional compensation. at the rate of $2,120 
annum, and no employee shall receive additional compensation under 
this section at.a rate which ts more than 30 per cent of the rate of the 
total annual compensation received by such employee: Provided further, 
That the increased compensation at the rates of 5 and 10 per cent for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, shall not be computed as salary in 
construing this section: Provided further, That where an employee in 
the service on June 30, 1917. has received during the fiscal year 1918, 
or shall receive during the fiscal year 1919 an increase of salary at a 
rate in excess of $200 per annum, or where an employee whether previ- 
ously in the service or not. has entered the service since June 80, 1917, 
whether such employee has received an increase in salary or not, such 
employees be granted the increased compensation provided herein 
only when and upon the certification of the rson in the legislative 
branch or the head of the department or mment emplo; such 


persons of the ability and ifieations personal to such employees as 
would justify such in compensation : Provided further, t the 
increased compensa provided in this section to employees whose pay 
is adjusted from time to time through boards or similar authority 
shall be taken into consideration by such wage boards or similar au- 
thority in adjusting the pay of such employees. 

The provisions of this section shall not apply to the following: Em- 
ae paid from the postal revenues and sums which may be advanced 

rom the Treasury to meet deficiencies in the postal revenues ; employees 
ot the Panamá Canal on the Canal Zone; employees of the Alaskan 

neering Commission in Alaska ; employees whose duties require only 
a portion of their time, except charwomen, who shall be included; em- 
ployees whose services are utilized for brief perlods at intervals; em- 
ployees who receive a part of their pay from any outside sources under 
cooperative arrangements with the Governments of the United States 
or the District of Columbia; employees who serve voluntarily or receive 
only a neminal compensation ; and 2 who may be provided with 
special allowances cine use of their service in foreign countries. The 
9 of this section shall not apply to employees of the railroads 
aken over by the United States, and nothing contained herein shall be 
deemed a recognition of the employees of such railroads as employees 
of the United States. — 

Section 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act 
approved May 10, 1916, as amended by the naval appropriation act 
approved August 29. 1216, shall not operate to prevent anyone from 
receiving the additionat compensation provided in this section who 
otherwise is entitled to receive the same. 

Such employees a8 are engaged on piecework, by the hour, or at 
diem rates, if otherwise entitled to receive the additional compensation, 
shall receive the same at the rate to which they are entitled in this 
section when thelr fixed rate of Py. for the regular working bours and 
on the basis 313 days in the said fiscal year would amount A 200p or 
less: Provided, That this method of computation shall not apply to any 
per diem employees regularly paid a per diem for every day in the year, 

So much as may be necessary to pay the additional compensation pro- 
vided in this section to epore of the Government of the Uniteð 
States 1 appropriata out any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

o much as may be necessary to pay the increased compensation pro- 
vided in this section to employees of the 1 of the District of 
Columbia is appropriated, one-half out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated and one-half out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. except to employees of the Washi m Aqueduct and 
the water, department. which be paid entirely from the revenues 
of the water department., 

So much as may be necessary to pay the increased compensation pro- 
vided in this section to persons employed under trust funds who may 
be construed to be employees of the Governments of the United States 
or the District of Columbia is authorized to be paid, respectively. from 
such trust funds. 

Reports shall be submitted to Con on the first day of the next 
regular session Showing for the first four months of the fiscal year t 
average number of employees in each department, bureau, office, or esta 
lishment recelving the Increased compensation at the rate of 5120 per 
ps gag zoa the average number by grade receiving the same at each 
other rate. 

No income herein shall apply to salaries or compensations for personal 
services in any of the executive departments or independent establish- 
ments of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or any bureau 
or office therein, which does not, subject to the provisions and exceptions 
of section 7 of the legislative, executive. and judicial appropriation act 
approved March 15, 1598, require eight hours of labor each day. 


And to insert: 


Sec. 6. That all civilian employees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia who receive a total compensation at 
the rate of $2.500 per annum or less, except as otherwise provided in 
this section, shall receive. during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
additional compensation at the rate of $120 per annum: Provided, That 
such employees as receive a total of annual compensation at a rate 
more than $2,500 and less than $2,620 shall receive additional «om- 
pensation at such a rate per annum as may be necessary to make their 
salaries, plus their additional compensation, at the rate of $2.620 per 
annum, and no employee shall receive additional compensation under 
this section at a rate which is more than 30 per cent of the rate of the 
total annnal compensation received by such employee: Provided further, 
That the increased compensation at the rates of 5 and 10 per cent for 
the fiscal year ending June 30. 1918, shall not be computed as salary in 
construing this section: Provided further, That where an employee in 
the service on June 30, 1917, has received during the fiscal year 1918, 
or shall receive during the fiscal year 1919 an increase of salary at a 
rate in excess of $200 per annum, or where an employee whether pre- 
viously in the service or not, has entered the service since June 30, 
1917, whether such employee has received an increase in salary or not, 
such employees shall be granted the increased) compensation provided 
herein only when and n the certification of the paion in the legis- 
lative branch or the head of the department or establishment employing 
such persons of the ability and qualifications rsonal to such em- 
te big 3 as would justify such increased eg el on: Provided further, 

hat the increased compensation provided in this section to employees 
whose pay is adjusted from time to time through wage boards or similar 
authority shall be taken into consideration by such wage boards or 
similar authority in adjusting the pay of such employees. 

The provisions of this section shall not apply to the following: Em- 
pore paid from the postal revenues and sums which may be advanced 

rom the Treasury to meet deficiencies in the postal revenues: em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal on the Canal Zone; employees of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission in Alaska ; employees paid from lump- 
sum appropriations; employees whose duties require only a portion of 
their time, exert charwonien, who shall be Included; employees whose 
services are utilized tor brief periods at intervals; persons employed by 
or through corporations, firms, or individuals acting for or on behalf 
of or as agents of the United States or ar department or independent 
establishment of the Government of the United States in connection 
with construction work or the operation of plants; employees who re- 
ceive a part of their pay from any outside sources under rutivo 
arrangements with the Government of the United States or the District 
of Columbia; employees who serve voluntarily or receive only a nominal 
compensation, and employees who may be provided with special allow- 
ances because of their service in foreign countries. The provisiens of 
this section shall not apply to employees of the railroads taker over 
by the United States, and nothing contained herein shall be deemed a 
recognition of the employees of such railroads as employees of the 
United States. 
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Section 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act 
approved May 10, 1916, as amended by the naval appropriation act ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, shall not operate to prevent anyone from 
e additional compensation provided in this section who 
otherwise is entitled to receive the same. 

Such employees as are engaged on plecework, by the hour, or at per 
diem rates, if otherwise entitled to receive the additional compensation, 
shall receive the same at the rate to which they are entitled in this 
‘section when their fixed rate of pay for the regular working hours and 
on the basis of 313 days in the said fiscal year would amount to $2,500 
or less: Provided, That this method of computation shall not apply to 
any per diem employees regularly paid a per diem for every day in the 
year. 

So much as may be necessary to Pay, the additional compensation pro- 
vided in this section to employees of the Government of the United States 
is 5 out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated. 

ki So much as may be necessary to pay the increased compensation pro- 
vided in this section to employees of the government of the District of 
Columbia is appropriated, one-half out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated and one-half out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia, except to 1 of the Washington Aqueduet and the 
water department, which s 

water department. 

So much as may be necessary to pay the increased compensation pro- 
vided in this section to persons employed under trust funds who may be 
construed to be employees of the Government of the United States or 
the District of Columbia is authorized to be paid, respectively, from such 
trust funds. 

Reports shall be submitted to Congress on the first day of the next 
regular session showing for the first four months of the fiscal year the 
average number of employees in each department, bureau, office, or 
establishment receiving the increased compensation at the rate of $120 
ae anna and the average number by grades receiving the same at each 
other rate. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to come in on line 22, page 163, after the word “ appropria- 
tions.” It is an amendment to the original committee amend- 
ment, though this has been adopted by the committee and is pre- 
sented as a committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, on page 163, 
line 22, after the word “ appropriations,” and before the semi- 
colon, it is proposed to insert“ in bureaus, divisions, commis- 
sions, or any other governmental agencies or employments 
created by law since January 1, 1916,” so as to read: 

The provisions of this section shall not apply to the following: Em- 

loyees paid from the postal revenues and sums which may be advanced 
om the Treasury to meet deficiencies in the postal revenues; em- 
loyees of the Panama Canal on the Canal Zone; employees of the 
laskan Engineering Commission in Alaska ; employees paid from lump- 


sum 9 in bureaus, divisions, commissions, or any other 
Coe 1 agencies or employments created by law since January 1, 


And so forth. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the chair- 


receivin, 


man of the committee what the additional burden upon the. 


Government, as expressed in figures, will result from this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MARTIN. In view of the modification made this morning 
when the committee met I can not give it accurately, but I should 
say with approxiriate accuracy it is something over $20,000,000. 
As the House fixed it the amount was $27,200,000; as the Senate 
committee first reported it it was 828,100,000; but with the modi- 
fication made by the committee this morning it is reduced, and 
I should say, roughly speaking, nearly enough for practical pur- 
poses, it is something over $20,000,000. That is as near as I can 
come to it at the moment, 

Mr. THOMAS. I am informed that the proposed increase to 
postal employees will amount somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $33,000,000. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is a mistake. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is not in this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. I beg the Senator’s pardon, I misunderstood 


him. 

Mr. THOMAS. The amount of increase made by this bill, 
added to the amount of contemplated increase which will un- 
doubtedly be passed in the Post Office appropriation bill, will 
increase the expenditure of our domestic establishment by a sum 
very considerably in excess of $50,000,000, and presumably the 
increases in other directions will make the total sum much 
larger, probably approaching $75,000,000. 

I shall not delay the passage of the bill, Mr. President. I could 
not do so if I tried, and time is too valuable to justify me in 
doing more than record a protest against these ever-increasing 
expenditures, 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, that the increased cost of 
living is out of proportion to the salaries which existed and were 
paid prior to the war. There is no doubt either that this is 
not the way in which to remedy that situation. We can not in- 


ali be paid entirely from the revenues of the 


crease the pay of employees as fast as those who furnish sup- 
plies and shelter can increase the cost of them, and it is inevitable 
that as the prices paid for labor increase, the prices of those who 
eater to the people will increase out of proportion it may be to 
the benefit which we seek to confer by this kind of legislation. 

We are merely by this bill providing for the transfer to the 
landlords and the groceries and the dry-goods merchants and 
the other purveyors $20,000,000 through this increase of sala- 
ries. It is not the way, Mr. President, to meet or to do away 
with this situation. England has handled the problem differ- 
ently and with far greater success, and I hope she will con- 
tinue to. do so. 

Mr. President, our people are responding with unprecedented 
generosity to subscriptions for war loans. So long as money 
is necessary to prosecute the war and is utilized for that pur- 
pose just so long will they contribute their money to the Public 
Treasury. But we are beginning to note, Mr. President, that 
vast sums, raised both by taxes and by bond issues, are not 
being used for the prosecution of the war but for many things 
which have little or any relation to it. There is nowhere in 
this country, certainly not in Washington, any spirit or prac- 
tice of economy whatever. On the contrary, we are more 
prodigal in our appropriations than we have been in all our 
history, and as far as one may judge the future from.the past, we 
will be more prodigal and less frugal as time goes on, because 
our funds and our credit, necessarily expansive during a 
time like this, not only stimulate extravagance on the part of 
the legislators of the country but prompt fresh demands upon 
the Treasury, veiled under the pretense of necessity, either 
contributing for or essential to the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. President, this war is a formidably serious thing. It is 
becoming more serious for America every day. The news from 
the front this morhing is not reassuring. The last reverse is 
one of the most serious which the British troops have recently 
encountered. How many more of them they will be able to 
endure no man can tell. They are fighting with their backs to 
the wall and with that grit and tenacity characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon as his last successful resource in many a previous 
time of crisis and of travail. 

But we should look beyond the present, Mr. President, and 
take some note of what the immediate future may have for the 
Republic should that splendid line of heroes be pierced by the 
German hordes and driven back upon the Channel. They are 
fighting our battle. They are fighting it with a heroism without 
parallel in the history of warfare. Every true American heart 
to-day is beating in response to the hope that they may prevail 
over the Hun and save civilization for the world. 

In the event, Mr. President, that line is broken and the Ger- 
mans capture the channel ports, which I do not believe, America 
will be faced with the immediate prospect of a war nearer at 
home, and for that we should make, it is essential that we do 
make, immediate preparation, for possibly France, war worn 
and wear}, bled white, and her resources strained to the utmost, 
can do no more; that Britain, depending solely upon her fleet, 
America will be obliged to carry on this war to its ultimate and 
successful conclusion. We will do that, God willing, should the 
task be imposed upon us. 

I trust, Mr. President, that no such responsibility will be ours, 
but since there may be such a responsibility I want to see some 
evidence of that spirit of sacrifice and that manifestation of 
patriotism, patriotism in the deepest sense of the word, mani- 
fest not only in our proceedings, but among the people without 
regard to class or condition. 

These are serious times, Mr. President. America is more 
than ever the hope of the world. Her strength, her endurance, 
her stout-heartedness, her ability to measure up to the tremen- 
dous responsibilities that may soon be hers depend in large de- 
gree upon our financial resources, and they should be in every 
way husbanded and protected as far as it is within our power 
to do so. ‘ 

Mr. President, I do not care to say anything more upon the 
subject. I do not think this amendment is wise. It will give 
no serious permanent measure of relief, but will merely tend to 
increase the already high cost of living, and become the prece- 
dent for another and a larger increase in the fiscal legislation 
for the year 1920. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I know it is unpopular 
with Senators who are very anxious to pass this measure car- 
rying $70,000,000 immediately upon its introduction to submit 
any remarks upon it, and I do not propose to occupy any con- 
siderable length of time of the Senate in its discussion, but I 
must state that I agree very largely with many of the senti- 
ments which the able Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoaras] 
has just uttered. I do not agree with him, however, that there 
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should be no increase of salaries to Federal employees. I know 
that the salaries now paid are not sufficient, even if other con- 
ditions in the country were normal and all of the people who 
have rent and other things to sell in this District were actuated 
by purely patriotic motives. 

I understand that the bill which seeks to investigate and 
remedy conditions connected with landlordism here in the city 
is working upon a measure of relief. 

I have never been one who has strongly favored interfering 
with individual effort when that effort is exerted along reason- 
able lines, but when I realize, as I do, that the people not directly 
connected with the Government who are living in the District 
of Columbia are here because the Government’s Capital has 
made it a most desirable place to live in, because the burdens 
upon the property owners are comparatively light and the ad- 
vantages here furnished by the taxpayers of the whole country 
are greater than those of any other city in the United States 
when I know these things I am impressed that in time of war, 
when every patriot should think of service and sacrifice rather 
than profit, I am ready to deal with the profiteers in this Dis- 
trict as I would with any other disloyal citizen. Until we 
entered this war I have not been moved to criticize the dis- 
position of many of the residents of Washington to extort from 
Government officials and employees all that the Government 
pays in salaries, but now when the life of the Nation requires 
thousends of men and women to live here I regard it as nothing 
less than treasonable for the favored property owners to profiteer 
out of the necessities of the war. One of the discouraging 
features of the present is the too general disposition to make 
and save money by any means, however questionable, rather 
than to spend it for the general welfare. I know of no place 
where that disposition is more manifest than in the Capital of 
our Nation. I do not know what the conditions will be gen- 
erally throughout the District, but in many places the occupants 
of rooming houses, apartment houses, and hotels have been 
notified that on the 1st day of May the rents are to be increased. 
I happen to know that many of these rents have already been 
increased 75 per cent over what they were prior to the breaking 
out of the war. It is now proposed to make it 100 per cent. I 
know that the general excuse is that the cost of fuel has been 
and is very great, but I also know that this is not a good excuse. 
So do many of us, Coal has been higher, but much less has been 
used. The increased cost has been offset by decreased quan- 
tity purchased. Tenants have not been warmed. The rooms 
have not been fit for occupation on account of the lack of heat. 
Owners have economized in coal. 

I have inquired as to the cost of help that landlords have em- 
ployed. The owners have been magnanimous enough in many 
instances to increase the pay of servants who were receiving 
already $20 a month to $22 a month, and at the same time in- 
creasing the rentals charged their patrons from 75 to 150 per 
cent more than they charged prior to the war. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of this increase of salaries for 
the clerks. In fact, I would be willing to vote a little more in 
most cases; but I hope that this will not be simply additional 
plunder for those who are profiting out of the necessities of 


those who are compelled to remain here in Washington. I would 
give greater weight to the arguments of District residents for 
Increased wages to Government employees if I did not realize 
that they were inspired by the vision of increased spoils. I 
would not care to vote an additional salary to a,clerk if that 
additional salary is to be turned over to a landlord. 

Not only the rentals to employees, but, of course, the cost of 
food, has increased, and provision should be made for it; but the 
responsibility of Congress does not end with granting the in- 
crease of salaries, it should extend as far as in justice it can, 
and these employees should be protected against the greed of 
profiteers. 

Mr. President, I hope that the antiprofiteering measure is 
going to be pushed to legal enactment. I do not say that ali 
hotels and apartment and rooming houses are guilty of extortion, 
because I happen to know that there are many proprietors who 
have not increased their charges materially. I want to get after 
the men who feel that the Government of the United States is 
established in Washington in order to support the District of 
Columbia or the property owners who happen to be here. Pa- 
triotism and sacrifice are demanded quite as much of the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia as they are of those who live 
outside. I shall be very glad to support, if I have an oppor- 
tunity, any just measure or any reasonable measure which 
attempts at least to allow Government employees to retain a 
small portion of their salaries for their own individual use 
without being obliged to contribute to people who feel that this 
is their opportunity to profit at the expense of the Government's 
vital necessity. 

I indorse what the Senator from Colorado says relative to 
economy, but I also know that expenses naturally increase, and 
that clerks of the Government should not be expected to make 
all the sacrifice. They should be paid a sufficient salary upon 
which to live. Therefore I am in favor of the increase, but I 
hope it will be supplemented by action looking to the possibility 
of their retaining at least a portion of what they earn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have had prepared a state- 
ment showing the average salaries or wages paid by representa- 
tive commercial concerns and States and municipalities for werk 
similar to that which is done for the Federal Government by its 
employees. I want to put the finding of that investigation into 
the Recorp in order that Senators and the country may know the 
facts concerning compensation paid by the Government of the 
United States in comparison to compensation for similar work 
paid by private corporations and by municipalities and States as 
well. This statement will show that the Government of the 
United States to-day is paying a higher rate of compensation than 
is paid for similar work anywhere else in the United States, with 
a few exceptions, and those exceptions appear in this statement. 

= present this statement, Mr. President, because there has 
been a universal charge outside of Congress that the employees 
of the Government are not paid so well as are employees else- 
where, and I desire that the facts may be known by all. I ask 
that the statement be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Statement showing average rates paid for similar work by the Federal Go 5 representative commercial concerns, and State and 3 
governments. 


MALE EMPLOYEES. 


Description of work. 


Schedules or registers of accounting docu- 
2 ee 8 detail ledgers 
3. 8 routine transactions 

4. Searching forerrors, making trial Balances 


Stenography-typewr' 


= Plain copying on deta 


LVI— 325 


Stato and mu- 
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Statement showing ar rates d for similar work the Federal Government, tative commercial * 
ng average paid f by 5 r concerns, and State and municipat 


MALE EMPLOYEES, 


Stenography-ty pewriting —Continued. 
= Taking sad transcribing routine dictation............| $1, $ $ a 8 
4. Expert stenography 1,350 1 . 61.4 1,393 s 2,214 
Averages for stenographers and typists 25.3 | 1,183 1,183 | 95.9 | 
——— — —— 
oe patel Beat p p mage ne 
35.4 | 1,215 £ 1,009 


20.5 1,971 A 78.8 | 1,394 
17.4 | 1,904 2,027 


1. Plain copyin , filling forms 
. Indexing or filing, comparing 


8 dressing and duplicating machines 
Preparing and verifying pay Tolls 


Averages for clerks. . 3 


Misoellaneous: 
—.— switchboard operators. 


„ Unskilled laborers... 
. Elevator operators. 
. Watchm 


2882 
84 


Agger 
— 
8822 


0. 
2. 
12. 
2. 
8. 
8, 
7. 
1. 


Sas gg ggf 
barbesgr 


— — 


Bookkee . 
1. ping: schedrtiles or registers of accounting docu- 
ments or transactions. 

2. Pi and balancing detail ledgers. 

4 Jo! ing routine transactions 

4. Searching for errors, making trial 


Stenography-typewriting: 
1. a af 8 ay es on the typewriter. 
2. Transcribing from dictating machines 
3. Taking and een deta routine dictation 


4. Expert stenography 
Averages for stenographers and typists. 
Secretarial work—correspondence: 
z Compəsingand t g routine correspondence... ..- 


2. Composing and dictating 
3. Secretaries to administrative office cers 


Averages for secretaries and correspondents... ..... 


S EBER E fest 
88 8888 


> 
8 


Plane. copy: filling forms 
2 Indexing c ing, comparing, verifying 
3. Operating tabuiating or calculating machines. 
4. Operating ata pesca eg 1 
5. Preparing and verifying pay rolls. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment | The salary of that official was estimated for at $2.500, and the 
reported by the committee. appropriation made carried by the bill is $2.000. I happen to 

The amendment was agreed to. know that that employee is a very efficient man and is almost 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- indispensable to that office. I should like very much indeed to 
tion of the chairman of the committee to an item on page 101, | have the salary increased to the estimate and have the matter 
line 17, being the appropriation for the salary of the medical] go to conference, where undoubtedly it will be scanned very 
expert in the ollice of the Solicitor for the Interior Department. | closely. 
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Mr. MARTIN. 
conference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I therefore move, on page 101, line 17, to 
increase the salary of the medical expert from $2,000 to $2,500. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to one other matter, which, I think, was an oversight on the 
part of the committee. Turning to page 147, line 6, the bill 
reads: 


43000. statistician, who shall also perform the duties of chief clerk, 


I am perfectly willing for the matter to go to 


The estimate for that item was $4,000, it being recommended 
that $1,000 additional should be given to that official so long as 
the office was retained by the present incumbent. The House of 
Representatives allowed an additional $500, using the language— 
and $500 additional so long as the position is held by the present in- 
cumbent. 

The Senate committee very properly intended to strike out the 
language “so long as the position is held by the present in- 
cumbent,” but in doing so struck out the appropriation of the 
additional $500 which the House had allowed. 

The official now occupying this position is acknowledged by 
everyone to be one of the most efficient employees of the Govern- 
ment and one performing a vast amount of work. I therefore 
appeal to the Senator from Virginia to consent to an increase 
of the amount of $3,000, which is provided in line 7, page 147, 
to $3,500. That would make the exact amount which the House 
of Representatives has allowed. Then, let the language, “so 
long as the position is held by the present incumbent,” which the 
Senate committee doubtless intended to strike out, be stricken 
out. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the policy of the Committee 
on Appropriations, a policy with which I am in most earnest 
sympathy, was not to increase the salaries of civilian employees 
of the Government in this time of war. The committee was 
very liberal as to all war expenditures, but was very unwilling 
to increase the salaries of civilian employees. There are not a 
half dozen instances in the entire bill—I do not think there are 
over three—in which an increase has been allowed in the salary 
of civilian employees, except in the case of the lump-sum in- 
crease of $120. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, I will suggest to the 
Senator from Virginia that there are very few instances where 
the amount allowed by the House of Representatives was re- 
duced by the Senate committee. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think we made reductions in quite a number 
of instances. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The House allowed $3,500 in this instance. 

Mr. MARTIN. But the Senate committee did not agree to it 
in this instance for this reason: While soldiers are going to the 
front, giving up big salaries and comforts and luxuries, and 
working and serving the country and risking their lives in the 
Army for $30 a month, I tell you I can not look with any favor 
on increasing the salaries of civilian employees. If a man has 
a salary of $3,000 a year—and that is what this official got last 
year—he can get along on it. The committee was unwilling to 
increase the salaries of civilians under conditions such as now 
confront us. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was laboring under the impression that 
the Senate committee had made a mistake in striking out the 
$500 additional which was allowed by the House of Representa- 
tives. My impression was that the committee simply intended 
to strike out the language “so long as the position is held by 
the present incumbent.” 

Mr. MARTIN. It was a deliberate action of the committee; 
they did not think that the salary ought to be increased. Under 
ordinary circumstances the increase might be very proper, but 
had we increased this salary there are scores of others which 
should have been increased in cases which are just as meritori- 
ous. The committee was not willing to increase the salaries of 
civilian employees in this critical period of our history. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that is the position which the chair- 
man of the committee takes, I have nothing further to say 
about it, except to add a word to the effect that I feel sure that 
if the chairman of the committee will investigate this particular 
case he will find that it is very exceptional, so far as the capa- 
bilities of this man are concerned and the importance of the 
work which he is performing. 

Mr. MARTIN. We had no doubt about all that; but this is 


a time of sacrifice, and we thought that these civilian employees 
could get along on the salaries which they had heretofore re- 
ceived. 


Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the chairman of the ccmmittee about a provision on page 139 of 
the bill, I had intended to ask about it in committee, but over- 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 


looked it. I refer to the provision on that page, beginning in 
line 22, which reads as follows: 

For investigation of the standards and methods of measurements of 
public utilities, such as gas, electric light, ciectric power, water, tele- 
phone, and electric railway service, and the solution of the problems 
which arise in connection with standards in such service, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, 850,000. 

As I understand, the estimate of the department for the serv- 
ice was $100,000. They have represented to me that this work 
is very important and that the demand and need for work along 
this line is very important. I desire to ask whether or not the 
subcommittee gave that matter any special consideration? 

Mr. MARTIN. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that the subcommittee did give the matter very careful cansid- 
eration, but we felt that in these strenuous times, when there 
is so much demand for money, this service could get along with 
the sum which was provided for in the bill as it came from 
the other House, which is $50,000. 

P Mr. STERLING. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 9, at the end of line 2, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

To authorize the Secretary of the Senate to pay those officers and 
employees of the Senate borne on the roll known as the soldiers’ roll, 
in accordance with the provisions of Senate resolution of July 14, 1911, 
and continue such persons on said roll who are now designated as 
“mail carriers,” “ folders,” “skilled laborers,” “policemen,” or by 
other designation. but who are now serving as messengers in and about 
the doors of the Senate and performing service exactly similar to those 
performed by messengers whose compensation is $1,440 each 2 an- 
num, a sum sufficient to make their compensation at the rate of $1,440 
each per annum for the fiscal year en ing July 30, 1918, $4,327.50, 
which amount shall be immediately available. 

Mr. STERLING. I trust this amendment will be acceptable 
to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, it is very painful to me to say 
a word in opposition to anything for an old soldier. The com- 
mittee has not made an investigation into the details of these 
special cases, but, generally speaking, the old soldiers on the 
rolls are getting a reasonable salary—I will not say they are 
getting what they ought to have—but they are getting pensions 
and each one of them will get the $120 increase. Still, the mat- 
ter is one which appeals to the sympathies of every Senator, and 
I should be glad, if it be agreeable to the Senator from South 
Dakota, to let the amendment go to conference, where it will be 
carefully considered. 

Mr. STERLING. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Do I understand that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia accepts the amendment? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am willing that the matter shall go to con- 
ference, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after line 5, 
on page 3, all of page 4, all of page 5, all of page 6, all of page 7, 
and lines 22, 23, 24, and 25 on page 9, and in lieu thereof insert 
after line 5 on page 8 the following: 

Clerks and messe! 80 to the following committees: Agriculture and 
Forestry—clerk, $2, ; assistant clerk, $1,800; messenger, $1,440; 
Appropriations—clerk, $4,000; two assistant clerks, at $2,500 each; 
two assistant clerks, at $1,440 each; messenger, $1,440; laborer, $720; 
Banking and Currency—clerk, $3,000; assistant clerk, 81.800; assistant 


clerk, $1,440; messenger, $1,200 ; Claims—clerk. z2 500; assistant clerk, 
2,000; assistant clerk, $1440; messenger, $1,440; Commerce—clerk, 


2.500; assistant clerk, $2,220; assistant clerk, $1,800; messenger, 
1.440; Conference. Minority of the Senate—clerk, $2,500; assistant 
clerk, $1,800; two messen Columbia 


; tw ers, at pave each; District of 
$2,500; assistant clerk, 


lerk, 4 
Pri 2,500 ; 1 clerk, $1,800; messenger, $1,440; 


and Labor—clerk, 


Relations—clerk, 83.000; 
2.220; messenger, 81.440; Wan sere. $2,500 ; assistant clerk, 
1.800; messenger, $1,440; Ind $2,500; assistant 

clerk, $1,440; messenger, $1,440; Interoceanic Canals—clerk. $2,500; 

assistant clerk, 
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clerk, $1.500; messenger, $4,440; 2 121 Affairs—clerk, 82.500 j as. 


aoe clerk, 82.220; assistant clerk, $1.200; Naval 
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clerk, $1,500; messenger, $1,440; Public Lands—clerk, 82.500; assistant 
clerk, $1,800; assistant clerk. $1.440; messenger, $1.200; Rules—clerk, 
82.720. to include full compensation for the preparanen biennially of 
the Senate Manual, under the direction of the Committee on Rules; 
assistant clerk, 81.800; messenger, $1,440; in all, $211,380. 

For assistance to Senators who are not chairmen of the committees 
specifically provided for herein: Sixty-eight clerks, at $2.500 each: 68 
assistant clerks, at $1.500 each; 68 messengers, at 81.200 each; in all, 
$253. 600: Provided, That such clerks, assistant clerks, and messengers 
shall be ex officio clerks. assistant clerks, and messengers of any com- 
mittee of which their Senator may be chairman, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this amendment 
strikes out the provision that refers to clerks and messengers 
to the committees, beginning on page 3, and also the provision 
at the bottom of page 9, beginning in line 24. and makes another 
provision in lieu thereof, which I will explain. The amendment 
I have proposed is framed on the theory of giving to ench Sena- 
tor a secretary at $2,500 a venr. an assistant secretary at $1,500 
a year, and a messenger at $1.200 a year. This is in accord with 
the conclusion that was reached by the special committee that 
Was appointed a year or two ago, of which the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman] was the chairman. The amend- 
ment was framed to carry out that conclusion, and was referred 
to the committee at the suggestion of the special committee. 

The amendment which I have proposed does not interfere with 
the provision made by law now for the compensation of clerks 
of any committee where their compensation exceeds 52.500 for a 
secretary. $1,500 for an assistant secretary, and $1.200 for a 
messenger; in other words, I reinsert in my amendment every 
provision made in this bill for clerical help to committees that 
would not be enred for by my amendment. That course was fol- 
lowed on the theory that where the Senate had given consideration 
to the needs of any committee and had allowed special compensa- 
tion to any employee of that committee we would not disturb 
that conclusion, except in the case of one or two of the insignifi- 
cant committees where the messenger gets more than the or- 
dinary compensation of messengers, In such cases we hive pro- 
vided the regular messenger rate of $1,200 for each messenger: 

The purpose of this amendment is to get rid of a number of 
committees that every Senator admits are useless. the only pur- 
pose served by them being to give increased eompensation to 
employees who do not do any more work than they would do if 
they were not employees of such committees ; in other words, the 
purpose of this amendment is to put the compensation of the help 
of Senators upon an equal, just, and fair basis. 

The amount carried, as I have had it figured out as nearly as 
possible with reference to the provisions which were agreed to 
by the committee, would only be a little over $4,000 more than 
the amount provided in the bill as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. President, that is all T am going to say about it. I am 
not going to take the time of the Senate to discuss it at any 
further length. I do think that we ought fo get rid of a number 
of the committees that are actually useless, that never meet, 
und never have any business to do as committees, and that we 
ought to place the employees of all Senators upon a fair, just, and 
equitable basis, one with another. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have no hesitation in saying 
that there is a great deal of merit in the proposition presented 
by the Senator from Washington, We have many committees 
that should be abolished; there should be a revision of the com- 
pensation allowed to clerks of the different committees; the 
matter ought to have the attention of the Senate; but the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Washington has not been considered 
by any committee and the time does not seem propitious: to act 
upon the question now. The Senate has just given to each Sen- 
ator an additional clerk, unless he already has as many as four 
elerks, and it seems to me that this matter, for which I concede 
there is a great deal of justification, which has a great deal of 
merit. and which is entitled to careful consideration, should not 
be pressed now. It will certainly have careful consideration at 
an early day, so far as I am concerned, but just at present I 
hope the Senator will not press his amendment, as we could not 
well dispose of it to-day with such a full understanding as there 
ought to be before it is finally acted upon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I submitted the 


amendment some time ago and had it referred to the committee, 
where it was referred, I presume, to the subcommittee. I rec- 


ognize that the committee has a great deal to do,.that the very 
important problems that confront it take a greut deal of time, 
and I am disposed to accede to the request of the chairman of 
the committee. I should like to know, however, if the chairman 
of the committee can give me any assurance that probably at the 
next session, when the next legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill comes along, we can give this matter consid- 
eration and take some action upon it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am in sympathy with the purpose of 
the Senator, but let me suggest to the Senator that inasmuch as 
these committees were created by the standing rules of the Sen- 
ate, first the rules ought to be changed, and then the useless 
n ought to be abolished after action of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to suggest to the Senator 
that I do not intend to abolish committees, but I do put the 
compensation of their employees on an entirely different basis, 
and that will rid us substantially of perhaps the worst evil: 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought the Senator's amendment had 
that purpose lu view, and I am glad it has, because I should like 
to support such a proposal. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not by the amendment try 
to amend the rules but simply to place the compensation on a 
different plane, which will accomplish, I think, the real practi- 
eal results which we would like to get at. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me just one 
suggestion further, I think a better way to do that would be to 
abolish every useless contmittee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so, too; our rules ought 
not to be encumbered with them at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The best way to do that would be to get 
the Committee on Rules to take action looking to the abolition 
of all the useless committees, and merely leave the virile, vital 
committees, 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Yes; but the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill is the measure thut really 
fixes the compensation; our rules do not do thut, so that if we 
fix the cempensation upon a fair, just, and equitable basis we 
ean still have all the committees provided for by the rules, and 
yet it would not affect the committees and would put their em- 
ployees upon a fair and just basis. That is what I am really 
concerned about, and I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if he does not think that probably at the next session, 
when we are considering another appropriation bill, we may be 
able to give this matter serious consideration? 

Mr. MARTIN. T will say to the Senator that it is my earnest 
desire to proceed right along the line with him. I think action 
along that line ought to be taken, and I hope we can find the 
opportunity to do so intelligently at the next session of Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In view of that statement of the 
chairman of the committee, in the interest of the early passage 
of the pending legislation and in the hope that I will get the 
result which I seek quicker by taking this course, I withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. CALDER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 9, line 25, it is proposed to strike out 
52.000“ and in lieu thereof to insert“ $2,220." 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this amendment is in line 
with the amendment just offered by the Senator from Washing- 
ton and afterwards withdrawn. It is not so involved as his 
amendment. His amendment readjusts the pay of the clerks 
of all committees. My amendment simply provides that each 
Senator’s clerk who now receives $2,000 shall hereafter receive 
$2,220. 

We have had some talk in the Chamber to-day about useless 
committees. I intended to rend the names of some of these 
committees into the RECORD, but perhaps that is not necessary. 
We all know the ones that are useless. The first one I see is 
the Committee on Additional Accommodations for the Library 
of Congress. I do not know just what that committee hus to 
do; but the fact that there is such a committee and that a 
Senator is chairman of it allows his clerk $220 a year more 
than he would otherwise receive. I find, on looking over these 
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committees, that the Senators from the States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, and Utah—the States of smaller popula- 
tion—all have chairmanships. I am sure the clerks of these 
Senators earn all the money that is paid to them; but in the 
case of many of the States of larger population, where the 
clerks of Senators work not 7 hours or 8 hours a day but 12 or 
14 hours a day the clerk is paid but $2,000, 

Moreover, if this amendment is agreed to, I am going to ask 
that another amendment be made on the next page, giving the 
second clerk $1,440, the same pay allowed the second clerks 


of Senators who are chairmen of committees. I may say that | 


last year the War Department took my secend clerk from me, 
He was receiving 81,200, and they offered him $1,500, and he 
left. This year one of the executive departments offered my 
second clerk $1,600, one whom I had brought from my own 
State. I said to him, “All we can give you is 51.200,“ and 
purely out of loyalty he stayed with me. But these depart- 
ments ef the Government are offering many Senators’ clerks 
higher pay than we can give them, and when these clerks see 
that the clerks of other Senators, doing less work than them- 
selves, are paid $220 and $240 more than they are paid it cer- 
tainly is very discouraging to them and to us. 

I hope that this simple little amendment will be agreed to. 
It is not involved at all; and if it is adopted, together with the 
one on page 10, increasing the pay of the $1.200 clerks to $1,440, 
5 will mean altogether an additional appropriation of only 

13,200. - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. CALDER. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just want to ask the Senator 
from New York if the effect of his amendment would not be 
this: The minimum compensation paid te the secretaries of 
Senators who are chairmen of minor committees is 52,220? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator's amendment would 
give the secretaries of Senators who are not chairmen of these 
minor committees the sume compensation that the clerks of 
these miner committees receive? 

Mr. CALDER. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is entirely just. 
There is no reason at all why the secretaries of Senators who 
are not chairmen of minor committees but who do just as much 
work, and in many instances possibly more werk, should not 
have exactly the same compensation that cames to the clerks 
of committees who do not have nny work to do because of the 
fact thit they are clerks of committees. 

Mr. CALDER. I am glad that the Senator from Washington 
agrees with what I am trying to do. It is just plain, simple 
justice that the clerks of all Senators who are doing identical 
work should get exactly the same compensation, 

In view of the fact that these two items—the amendment I 
ha ve now offered, and the amendment on the next page—will 
take only $13.200, and that they will enable Senators to hold 
their good clerks, rather than have them taken away by the 
departments of the Government, when we are authorizing in- 
creases of salaries right along for clerks in the departments, I 
trust that the chairman of the committee will agree to accept 
this amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that the 
Senator from New York wishes to open up this question of com- 
pensation to clerks. We have just allowed an additional clerk 
to every Senater who has less than four. I say to him very 
frankly that while the House generally concedes to the Senate 
the right to fix the compensation of its own force, it would 
be impossible to get a measure of this sort through at this 
time. 

The Senator from Washington, in a very bread and liberal 
spirit, passed by the general proposition, which would include 
what the Senator from New York is asking. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I feel constrained to make the point of order 
thut the amendment has not been reported from any com- 
mittee, and has never been even considered by a committee, 
and increases an appropriation, and is therefore subject to a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DESTRUCTION OR INJURING OF WAR MATERIAL— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. OVERMAN, I present a conference report on Senate bill 
883, to punish the destruction or injuring of var material and 


war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
means, and to prevent the hostile use of property during time of 
war, and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
read. 


The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 383) 
to punish the destruction or injuring of war material and war 
transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
Means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time of war, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- . 


ment of the House striking out all after the enacting clause, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the words war material,’ as used herein, shall include 
arms, armament, ammunition, live stock, stores of clothing, food, 
foodstuffs, or fuel; and shall also include supplies, munitions. 
and all other articles of whatever description, and any part or 
ingredient thereof, intended for, adapted to, or suitable for the 
use of the United States, or any associate nation, in connection 
with the conduct of the war. 

“The words war premises,’ as used herein, shall include all 
buildings, grounds, mines, or other places wherein such war 
material is being produced, manufactured, repaired, stored, 
mined, extracted, distributed, loaded, unloaded, or transported. 
together with all machinery and appliances therein contained; 
and all forts, arsenals, navy yards, camps, prisons, or other 
military or naval stations of the United States, or any associate 
nation. 

“The words war utilities,’ as used herein, shall include all 
railroads, railways, electric lines, rouds of whatever description, 
railroad or railway fixture, canal, lock, dum, wharf. pier, dock, 
bridge, building, structure, engine, machine, mechanical con- 
trivance, car, vehicle, boat, or aircraft, or any other means of 
transportation whatsoever, whereou er whereby such war mate- 
rial or any troops of the United States, or of any associate 
nation, are being or may be transported either within the 
limits of the United States or upon the high seas; and all dams, 
reservoirs, aqueducts, water and gas mains and pipes, struc- 
tures and buildings, whereby or in connection with which water 
or gas is being furnished, or may be furnished, to any war 
premises or to the military or naval forces of the United States, 
or any associate nation, and all electric light and power, steam 
or pneumatic power, telephone and telegraph plants. poles, wires, 
and fixtures and wireless stations, and the buildings connected 
with the maintenance and operation thereof used to supply 
water, light, heat, power, or facilities of communication to any 
war premises or to the military or naval forces of the United 
States. or any associate nation. 

The words United States’ shall include the Canal Zone and 
all territory and waters, continental and insular, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

“The words ‘associate nation,’ as used in this act, shall be 
deemed to mean any nation at war with any nation with which 
the United States is at war. 

“Sec, 2. That when the United States is at war, whoever, 
with intent to injure, interfere with. or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
the war, or whoever, with reason to believe that his act may 
injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any 
associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, 
shall willfully injure or destroy, or shali attempt to so in- 
jure or destroy any war material, war premises, or war 
utilities, as herein defined, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 30 
years, or both. 

“Sec. 3. That when the United States is at war, whoever. with 
intent to injure, interfere with, or‘ obstruct the United States 
or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, 
or whoever, with reason to believe that his act may injure. inter- 
fere with. or obstruct the United States or any associate nation 
in preparing for or carrying on the war, shall willfully make 
or cause to be made in a defective manner, or attempt to nake 
or cause to be made in a defective manner. any war material, 
as herein defined, or any tool. implement. machine, utensil. or 
receptacle used or employed in making. producing. manufactur- 
ing, or repairing any such war material, as herein defined, shall, 
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upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or impris- 
onment not more than 30 years, or both.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title, and agree to the same. 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
DUNCAN U, FLETCHER, 
KNUTE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. Y. WEBB, 
O. C. CARLIN, 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this is the second report from 
the conference committee. The conferees seem to have agreed 
upon two changes in the original report, which I presume were 
designed to balance each other. That is to say, those members 
of the Senate committee insisting upon the elimination of sec- 
tion 8 secured the assent of their associates on the House com- 
mittee by agreeing to strike out the words in section 2 reading : 

Shall conspire to prevent the erection or production of such war 
premises, war material, or war utilities, 

I have no doubt that that compromise was effected upon the 
theory that if the clause of section 2 which I have read were 
eliminated from the bill the need for section 3, to which some 
of us here successfully objected, would be eliminated. If that 
were true, I would not be able to vote for the second confer- 
ence report, since it would be substantially identical with the 
first report. 

I have had occasion more than once, in discussing legislation 
of this sort, to call attention to my opinion as to the probable 
consequences of the proposed legislation. This bill upon its 
face as it now stands—and when I say “as it now stands,” I 
mean as it now stands upon the present conference report— 
would exempt from the operation of the act conspiracies to 
commit the offenses provided against by it. In other words, it 
would require the actual accomplishment of the thing pro- 
hibited to invoke the machinery of the act and bring about the 
consequences and the penalties which it provides. But, Mr. 
President, it is due from me to those who are interested in 
this subject, and particularly to those who believe that section 
8 should have remained in the conference report, that I should 
say that in my judgment the elimination of the clause of section 
2 does not accomplish the purpose designed; and because it 
does not I shall vote for the committee report. 

The subject of conspiracies generally is covered by section 
87 of the Criminal Code, which reads as follows: 

If two or more persons conspire either to commit any offense 
against the United States, or to defraud the United States in any man- 
ner or for any purpose, and one or more of such parties do any act 
to effect the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties to such 
conspiracy shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both. 

I wish to go on record at this time as saying that in the 
event this conference report is accepted, as I hope it will be, 
section 37 of the Criminal Code covers conspiracies to commit 
the offenses therein provided for; and under the provisions of 
section 37 indictment and punishment, in the event the evidence 
sustains the indictment, will inevitably follow, in my judgment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, THOMAS. I yield. ` 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Isit not true that altogether aside from 
the question of conspiracy to do certain things specified in the 
clause of section 2, that has been referred to, the manner in 
which the conference report has now been changed does not 
constitute those things an offense even though there be no con- 
spiracy to do them? In other words, they have not only elimi- 
nated the idea of conspiracy but they have eliminated the pro- 
vision which makes it a crime to interfere with the production 
of war materials. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not so understand. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I fail to see anything in the legislation 
recommended by the report that makes it unlawful to prevent 
the erection or production of such war premises, war materials, 
or war utilities, or to injure or interfere with or obstruct the 
United States in the production of them. There is nothing in the 
report to make that an offense. Now, that is the important thing 
that was intended to be curbed by this legislation; but in strik- 
ing out a provision to punish a conspiracy to do that, which I 
understand was done in order to be sure that it did not interfere 
with the right of workmen not to work, they have struck out the 
substantive part of the legislation as well, 
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Mr. THOMAS. I haye misread the second report of the con- 
ference committee if that conclusion is correct. The words in 
section 2, “ shall conspire to prevent the erection or production 
of such war premises, war material, or war utilities,” are the 
only words eliminated from the section, If that is not correct, 
I hope the chairman of the committee will correct me. 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that is correct. We struck 
those words out of section 2 and then we struck out section 3; 
that is all. * 

Mr. THOMAS. That being the ease, section 2 as it stands is 
perfect, except that it does not punish conspiracies to do the 
things prohibited by that section. ’ 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not want to embarrass the Senator 
in any way. 

Mr. THOMAS. Indeed, I have said practically all that I in- 
tended to say. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am making these suggestions largely 
for the purpose of developing just exactly what will be the effect 
of this legislation, I would be glad if the Senator from Colo- 
rado or the Senator from North Carolina making the report 
could point out any provision that is left in this proposed tegis- 
lation providing for penalties against the man who interferes 
with or obstructs the production of war materials. I say there 
is nothing to that effect in the proposed legislation as it is now 
raphe and I will call the Senator’s attention to what it does 
contain, 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to say that if that criticism is correct, 
then the bill was defective ab initio, and the defect is not due to 
the report of the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That may be true. I am not urging that 
the original bill contains this provision which I am talking about, 
but the first conference report did contain it, and it also con- 
tained in connection with it a penalty against conspiring to do 
those things. The conferees have eliminated the conspiracy and 
they have eliminated the whole subject matter along with the 
conspiracy. ‘ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 
We have only eliminated words from what is known as the Can- 
non amendment. All that was eliminated were the words “ shall 
conspire to prevent the erection or production of such war prem- 
ises, war material, or war utilities,” that is all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator from Colorado will par- 
don me just a moment, all the acts that are prohibited by this 
report are defined in section 2 and in what is now called section 
3. They are in those two last sections of the report. The rest 
of it is merely definition of material, and so forth, and what con- 
stitutes war utilities, so that we turn only to those two last sec- 
tions to ascertain what acts shall be prohibited and penalized by 
this proposed legislation. Now, what are they? 

Section 2 prohibits anyone, with the intent to injure, inter- 
fere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate nation, 
in preparing for or carrying on the war, or with reason to believe 
that his act may injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United 
States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
the war; that is, with the intent to do those things. Shall do 
what? “Shall willfully injure or destroy, or shall attempt to so 
injure or destroy, any war material,” and so forth. There is 
nothing said there about interfering with or obstructing the pro- 
duction of it. That denounces the crime of destroying or of in- 
juring war material after it is produced, and that is all there 
is in section 2. In section 8 there is a provision— 


That when the United States is at war, whoever, with intent to in- 
jure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will suspend. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President 
to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 


-| offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 


the more efficient concentration of the Government. 
Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid aside temporarily for the disposition of this 


report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just one second I will yield to the 
Senator. I merely want to complete the sentence which I was 
engaged in at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I have the floor, Mr. President, but I 
am not certain, 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Undoubtedly the Senator from Colorado 
has the floor, and I will yield to him. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not mean by that to cut off the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I just want te say a word more. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The Senator said that he would yield the 
floor to the Senator from Minnesota. and I did not want it to be 
understood thut I had myself yielded the floor to the Senator 
frem Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I beg the Senator's pardon for trespass- 
ing on his courtesy. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is not necessary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 1 pointed out the acts which are pro- 
hibited in section 2. The only other acts prohibited are defined 
in section 3. and those acts are with the intent, using the same 
language as to the intent that I read from the second section, 
to do what? Not that it shall interfere with or stop the pro- 
duction of war aanterial. but “shall cause to be made in a 
defective manner, or attempt to make or cause to be made in a 
defective manner. any war imaterial.” 

So. Mr. President, the only things that are prohibited by this 
legislation ure. first, with he intent referred tu. to injure or 
destroy war material; second, with the same intent already 
referred to and defined, to make in a defective manner or 
attempt to make in a defective manner such wur material. 
That is all, and there is not anything in either one of those 
provisions thut mukes it a penalty to interfere with or to 
obstruct the production, a 

Mr. THOMAS. I aim inclined to think there is considerable 
force in the Senator's criticism. but it goes to the bill itself and 
not to the changes made in the second conference report. 
I think section 2 would have been more complete hnd it con- 
tulned the word “ produce” or “production” or beth or their 
equivalent. “hat, however. goes to the merit not only of this 
but of the first conference report and to the original bill itself. 
We are confronted here, however, ut this time with the second 
conference report. which eliminates one section and a phrase 
in another relating to conspiracy. My sole purpose in taking 
the floor was to call attention to what I conceive to be a very 
huportunt proposition, which is that the striking out of the 
clause regarding conspiracy in section 2 still leaves full play to 
section 37 of the Criminal Code, und that completes the report. 
So I an: prepared to vote for it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me to say that 
that F think is the view of the conferees? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is the correct view to be taken 
of it. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President. I do not desire to renew the 
controversy of last week over the conference report on this 
measure, There were certuin statements made last week in 
criticisin of the conduct of the Government Employment Service 
and the attitude of the American Federation of Labor which 
ought to be explained. and instead of making that explanation 
myself I ask leave to print in the Recorp without reading a 
letter from the Secretary of Labor regarding the United States 
Employment Service as it relates to shipbuilding plants in the 
Puget Sound district. a letter from the secretury of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor regarding the report of the National 
Industrin?! Conference Board, and a letter from the president of 
the Amertenn Federation of Labor, Mr. Gompers, with regard to 
the attitude of labor, with certain inclosures, being a letter 


to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. 

Mr. FALL. Do I understand that it is the request of the 
Senator that these letters shall be printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the request. 

Mr. FALL. I think they should be read, iu view of the state- 
ment of the Senator that hey are intended to answer some of 
the criticisms which were offered on the floor here in the discus- 
sion. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Does the Senator object to having them 
printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. FALL. I object to anything being printed in the RECORD 
as un answer to criticisms made by a Senator on the floor with- 
out knowing what the answer Is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Secretary will return the papers to me. 
I will read them and make such comments as I think are neces- 


sary. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to have them read. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The first letter is in regard to a suggestion 
made by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] that 
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the United States Employment Service had notified men who 
applied for work in the shipbuilding district of Puget Sound 
that they should not go there to work unless they were union 
men. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to suggest to the 
Senator that in view of the fact that these letters apparently 
answer some statements made by certain Senators on the floor, 
and those Senators are not here new. probably it would be well 
to have n quorum. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hav- 
ing been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst ` Gallinger Nelson Shields 
Baird Gerry New Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hale Norris Smith. S. C. 
Rrandegee Harding Nugent Smoot 
Calder Hardwick Overman Swanson 
Chamberlain Henderson Page Tillman 
Culberson Hollis Phelan Townsend 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Pittman Trammell 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham MeCumber Ponierene eeks 
Fall McKellar Saulsbur, Williams 
Fletcher McNary Sheppa Wolcott 
France Martin Sherman 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announe the absence of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] on officin) business. 

While I nm on my feet I desire to announce the absence of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. - 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
KeEnprick] is absent to-day on public business. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL]. the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN ], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kinsy], the Sena- 
tor froin Kansas [Mr. THompson], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore]. the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH | are detained in attend- 
ance on the funeral of the Inte Senator Broussard. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrres- 
cock], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH]. the Seuntor 
from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Kenprick] are detained in attendance on the funeral 
of the late Senntor Stone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD). I desire to 
announce that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] are necessarily de- 
tained. taking part in the third liberty loan campaign. 

Fifty-one Senators having responded to their names, a 
quorum is present. The Senator from New Hampshire will 
proceed. 

Mr. HOLLIS. As I was saying before the call for a quorum, 
a statement was made last week on the floor of the Senate with 
reference to the conduct of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice engaging men to work in the shipbuilding district of Puget 
Sound, and it was then said that men who were secured by the 
Department of Labor for that purpose were told that if they 
were not union men it was useless for them to apply. The 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, has sent me this letter in 
explanation, and I will read it: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 11, 
Hon. Hexny F. HOLLIS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Sexaror Hortis: My attention was called to an article in 
the morning paper referring to an attack by some Senators on the ad- 
ministration, and rticularily to this department. charging that it was 
catering to union labor. the discussion apparently having been brought 
about by reference to the recruiting by the United States Employment 
Service of this department of labor for the shipyards in the Puget 
Sound district. 

The statement 's alleged to have been made that the officers of the 
Employment Service conducting this recruiting announced to the publie 
that no one but union men would be employed and sent to the ship- 
yards in Seattle. This statemeat is quite correct, hut the Senate 
should know that the shipbuilding companies in the Puget Sound dis- 
trict have a written agreement with the metal-trades council of that 
district to employ no one but union men Consequently it would be 
useless for any agency to recruit any labor for tbese shipyards other 
than union ‘abor. Ir would not only be unge but 5 and 
work a great injury on nonunton men, who might leave positions in the 
Middle West and go to Seattle only ta find that under the agreement 
between the unions and tbe shipyards they could not be employed. The 
agreement between the shipbuilding companies and the metal-tradcs 
council in that district has been. m existence for a long time. This 
department or no other branch of the Government is à party to the 
contract, nor was it urged by the Government, The shipbuilding com- 
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panies have simply agreed to the closed union shop in that district, and 
the agreement is defended by the shipbuilding companies and the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and other employers in that district as 
a measure of 7 efficiency, and the with which the shipbuildin 
companies in that district are turning out ships for the Shipping Boar 
indicates the value of the plan under which they are working. If you 
will refer to the speech of Chairman Barley of the Shipping Board, at 
New York on March 26, you will find that he es particular refer- 
ence to the ter 8 n shipbuilding on the Pacific coast than else- 
where. It true that the United States Employment Service of this 
8 5 absolutely all of the labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled, going into the shipyards in the Puget Sound district. 

It is quite clear from what I have just stated that if the shipyards 
are operating on a written closed union shop agreement with the 
unions that the Employment Service supplying the labor must supply 
union labor if it is to supply it at all. 

Very sincerely, yours, W. B. WILSON, 
Seerctary. 


The letter from Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, is as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

, Washington, D. C., April 15, 1918. 

Senator Henry F. HOLLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR: Read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, issue of 
April 10, on Pros 4902, is a report of the National Industrial Conference 
gg Da trikes in American industry in war time, April 6 to Octo- 

r iN 

It is stated that during this time 1,156 strikes are recorded. The 
number of papier made idle, it is stated, was 283,402, and the num- 
ber of days of production lost was 6,285.519. The National Industrial 
Conference Board, as you know, is composed of representatives of 17 
employers’ organizations and associations. It would be interesting to 
know the method employed by which these figures were compiled or if 
sae were merely the estimate of some individual or froup of individuals. 

he trade-union movement has found it impossible to compile figures 
of this character that would be found approximately correct, for the 
reason that in strike times a large percentage of men drift into other 
activities for tempora employment. Although known as strikers, 
these men are engaged in production or other useful occupations, and 
could not be included in the list above referred to. To illustrate: If 
500 employees are on strike for four weeks that does not mean a loss 
to society of 2,000 days of production, because many of these workers 
secure employment elsewhere. Because of the temporary character of 
their employment and the constant shifting from one place of employ- 
ment to another during this perlod we have not been successful in secur- 
ing reliable statistics, 

In support of our position and to show the unreliability of the figures 
issued by the National Industrial Conference Board I quote the follow- 
ing statement by the bureau of mediation and arbitratiormof the New 
York State Industrial Commission, published in the commission’s monthly 
bulletin issued February, 1918: 

“Tt may properly be mentioned in this connection that it has been 
customary in the reports of this bureau and of other bureaus of a like 
character to speak of the number of days’ continuance of a strike as time 
lost, as a measure of the wages lost to the employees, and also as indi- 
eating, in a way. the economic loss to the employer, It is the experi- 
ence of this bureau, however, that while the total of lost working days 
reported does show the seriousness of the strike in loss to the worker 
and employer, it is not an exact estimate of the real loss to either. 
During the continuance of a strike the bureau has frequently observed 
that many strikers have obtained temporary employment from another 
firm or person than the one involved in the anpi returning to the 
old position upon settlement of the dispute, and it has also often be- 
curred that one department of an industrial concern may be tied up 
temporarily i a strike. while the other departments continue in abso- 
kitay normal operation, without 5 of the production of the 
plant as a whole, ‘The great majority of industrial disputes, however, 
result in material loss to both employer and employee and affect in- 
juriously a community in which they occur.” 

Yours, very truly, Frank Morrison, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


‘The letter from Mr. Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is dated April 13, 1908. 

Dear Sir— 

Then there is a complimentary reference to myself, and I will 
omit the first paragraph of the letter. He mentions the sabotage 
bill and the discussion last week, and then continues: 


Am I right in assuming that the vote of the Senate, reversing the 
decision of the Presiding Officer of the Senate, was not indicative of 
opposition to the features of the bill discnssed, but rather as a matter 
of parliamentary pda sha At least I hope so. 

urely when there was such a divergence of views expressed as to 
the necessity for incorporating section 3 of the bill, the Congress should 
retain it, for you know, as many Senators know, how the Interests and 
rights of the workers have been subverted on account of interpretations 
by the courts of laws which the Congress had not the slightest notion 
should apply to the normal, natural activities of wage earners. Either 
section 3 should be restored or the so-called Cannon amendment stricken 
out. 

Yesterday I addressed a letter to Hon. Luz S. OVERMAN, member con- 
ference committee of the Senate and House, upon the above bill, and 
it seemed to me that you puent to be in possession of a copy of that 
letter, I may say, too, that I furnished a copy of my letter to Senator 
9 and to cach of the conferees on the part of the Senate and the 

ouse, 

It is with a sense of regret I find that Senator SHERMAN should, at 
least by indirection, call into question the loyalty of the American 
Federation of Labor or myself. ore than a month before our country 
entered into the war I issued a call to the representatives of organized 
labor of America to meet in conference at ashington. That confer- 
ence was held on March 12, 1917, and, after a thorough discussion, a 
declaration was unanimously adopted. Permit me to quote the few con- 
cluding paragraphs of that document: 

“We, the officers of the national and international trade-unions of 
America in national conference assembled in the Capital of our Natio! 
hereby pledge ourselves in peace or in war, in stress or in storm, to stand 
unreservedly by the standards of liberty and the safety and preserva- 
tion of the institutions and ideals of our Republic, 


a 


“In this solemn hour of our Nation’s life, it is our earnest hope 
that our Republic may be safeguarded in its unswerving desire for ce; 
that our people may be spared the horrors and the burdens of war: 
that they may have the opportunity to cultivate and develop the arts of 
peace, human brotherhood, and a higher civilization. 

Eut, despite all our endeavors and hopes, should our count be 
drawn into the maelstrom of the European conflict, we, with these ideals 
of liberty and justice herein declared, as the indispensable basis for 
national policies, offer our services to our country in every field of ac- 
tivity to defend, safeguard, and preserve the Republic of the United 
States of America against its enemies whomsoever they may be, and 
we call upon our fellow workers and fellow citizens in the holy name 
of labor, justice, freedom, and humanity to devotedly and patriotically 
give like service. 

“Issued by American Federation of Labor, American Federation of 
Labor Building, Washington, D. C.“ = 

That declaration was reported to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, held at Buffalo, N. V., November, 1917, and it was 
indorsed by a unanimous vote of all the delegates to that convention. 

It has been my purpose and that of my associates to do everything 
3 possible to prexent interruptions of work. 

nder date of April 8, 1918, I addressed a circular to all the organi- 
zations of workers of America. May I presume upon-your patience and 
ask you to read a copy of it, which I take pleasure in inclosing? 

For nearly a year, in conference with the Secretary of the Department 
of Labor and members of the Adyisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, I have cooperated for the porpose of first reaching 
agreements by which industry would be continued without interrup- 
tion. As the result of these conferences, the employers’ associations 
and the undersigned as representing the workers, appointed committees 

resentative of both sides, and they in turn selected two high-minded 
citizens of our country representing the public; that they agreed spon 

rinciples and standards, and also upon machinery or instrumentality 
y which these principles and standards and methods of adjustment or 
8 of disputes might be put into operation, and that these have 

n established by the proclamation of the President of the United 
States. I do not undertake to question the figures quoted by Senator 
SHERMAN, but I venture to express my judgment that the men engaged 
in the strikes to which he has referred were largely unorganized. 

This fact must be borne in mind, that among the unorganized work- 
ers employers have for years had full sway to determine Pan ig hours, 
and conditions of the workers, and the former have not failed during 
all these periods to take full advantage of the impotency of the workers 
to defend or protect their rights and interests, and that within this 
past year opportunities had opened up to the workers which they 
utilized in securing some improvement in their conditions. 

Of course, you know that there are no workers in this country under 
my jurisdiction. There is no power vested in me or even in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor itself to act more than in an advisory capacity 
to our fellow workers, That course as advisors we have consistently 
and persistently pursued, and under it the n as well as the 
unorganized, have almost generally, and particularly in this recent 
past, conformed. Should section 2 be retained in the bill and section 3 
rejected, the inflvential, advisory character of the American Federation 
of Labor and me would be minimized or destroyed. 

I have some understanding of men and the causes which prompt them 
to action, particularly as to their action as wage workers, and it is be- 
cause of that knowl that I aim to call the attention of Congress to 
the wholly hurtful effect which would result should it retain section 2 
and reject section 3 of the bill. 

It is gratifying to me to see in the utterance of Senator SHERMAN 
that the differences which exist between us he is perfectly willing to 
lay in abeyance, particularly at this time. I sincerely reciprocate that 
expression on my part. I am endeavoring by the light that is given me 
and by every effort I can put forth help our country and our allies to 
as quickly as physically possible bring this war to a triumphant con- 
clusion for our common cause. the time should arrive when greater 
sacrifice may be necessary to win for these great principles, the work- 
ing 0 of America will not be found wanting, and while we are 
fighting for the safety of our Republic and the freedom of the world, 
we should at least not unnecessarily sacrifice justice and freedom at 
home: It is something not yet fully understood how perfectly safe is 
reedom, 


Concluding with another complimentary reference, he signs 
himself: 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
p Sam GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 

The circulars are short, are in printed form, and together 
with the copy of the letter to the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman], I presume may be printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading. I am sorry to take up the time of the Senate to 
this extent, but I felt that these letters ought to go into the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Grenrry in the chair). With- 
out objection, the matter referred to by the Senator from New. 
Hampshire will be printed in the Record. The Chair hears no 
objection. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Aprin 8, 1918. 
To the Torrens OF AMERICA: 

BROTHERS: Will the battle line of freedom hold against the on- 
slaughts of autocracy'’s military machine? Upon that line hangs the 
destiny of the world for decades to come. The line can hold back the 
offensive and drive the invaders out of the Republic of France only if it 
is the concentrated expression of national determination unfailingly 
supplying men, munitions, food. and every accouterment required. 

orkers of America, the safety of that battle line In France depends 
mainly now upon us. We must furnish the majority of those in the 
trenches. We must build the ships that carry the troops and munitions 
of war. Regardless of hidden dangers we must maintain the life line 
of ships on the high seas which connect the amene front with our 
national bases of supplies. We must make the guns, the munitions, the 
aeroplanes. We must have ready food, clothing, blankets. We serve 
in the great industrial army that serves overseas with the fighting forces. 
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We must do all these things because a principle Is involved that has 
to do with all we hold dear, 

We are fighting against a government that disregards the will of the 
governed ; a government that pries into intimate relations of life and 
extends its supervision into smallest details and dominates all of them. 
We are fighting against involuntary labor; against the enslavement of 
women and the mutilation of the lives and bodies of little children. 
We are fighting against barbarous practices of warring upon civilian 
8 killing the wounded, the agents of mercy, and those who 

r the white flag of truce. 

We are fighting for the ideal which is America; equal opportunity for 
all, We are fighting for political and economic freedom, national and 
international. 

We are fighting for the right to join together freely in trade-unions 
and the freedom and the advantages represented by that right. 

Our country is now facing a crisis, to meet which continuity of war 

roductions is essential. Workers, decide every industrial question 
ully mindful of those men—fellow Americans—who are on the battle 
line, facing the enemies’ guns, needing munitions of war to fight the 
battle for those of us back at home, doing work necessary but less 
hazardous. No strike ought to be inaugurated that can net be justified 
to the men facing momentary death. A strike during the war is not 
justified unless principles are involved equally fundamental as those for 
which fellow citizens have offered their lives—their all. 

We must give this service without reserve until the war is won, 
serving the cause of human freedom, intelligent, alert, uncompromising 
wherever and whenever the principles of human freedom is involved. 

We are in a great revolutionary period which we are shaping by 
molding everyday relations between man and man. Workers of America 
as well as all other citizens have difficult tasks to perform that we might 
hand on to the future the ideals and institutions of America not only 
unimpaired, but strengthened and poraa in 1 9 and in expression, 
thus performing the responsible duty of those intrusted with the high 
resolve to be free and perpetuate freedom. 

Fraternally, yours, 
SAMUEL Gompers, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


AMERICAN LABOR’S POSITION IN PEACE OR IN WAR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1917. 


A conference of the representatives of the national and international 
trade-unions of America, called by the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, was held in the American Federation of Labor 
Building, March 12, 1917, in which conference the representatives of 
affiliat national and international trade-unions and the railroad 
brotherhoods participated. 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor had the 
subject matter for three days under advisement prior to the conference 
and submitted a declaration to the conference. The entire day was 
given over to a discussion of the recommendation and such su 
as were submitted. After a thorough discussion the following 
was adopted by a unanimous vote: 

“We speak for millions of Americans. We are not a sect. We are 
nota party. We represent the organizations held together by the pres- 
sure of our common needs. We represent the part of the Nation closest 
to the fundamentals of life. Those we represent wield the Nation's 
tools and grapple with the forces that are brought under control in our 
material civilization. The power and use of industrial tools is greater 
than the tools of war and will in time supersede agencies of destruction. 

5015 eerie war is on. The time has not yet come when war has been 
abolished. 

“Whether we 1 it or not, we must recognize that war is a 
situation with which we must reckon, The present European war, in- 
volving as it does the majority of civilized nations and affecting the 
industry and commerce of the whole world, threatens at any moment to 
draw all countries, including our own, into the conflict. Our immediate 
problem, then, is to bring to bear upon war conditions instructive fore- 
thought, vision, principles of human welfare, and conservation that 
should direct our course in every eventuality of life. The way to avert 
war is to establish constructive agencies for justice in times of peace 
and thus control for peace situations and forces that might otherwise 
result in war. 

“The methods of modern warfare, its new tactics, its vast organiza- 
tion, both military and industrial, present 1 vastly different 
from those of previous wars. But the Nation’s problems afford an 
opportunity for the establishment of new freedom and wider oppor- 
tunities for all the people. Modern warfare includes contests between 
workshops, factories, the land, financial and transportation resources 
of the countries involved; and necessarily applies to the relations be- 
tween pega and emplovees, and as our own country now faces an 
impending 1, it is fitting that the masses of the people of the United 
States should take counsel and determine what course they shall pursue 
should a crisis arise necessitating the protection of our Republic and 
defense of the ideals for which it stands. 

“In the struggle between the forces of democracy and special privi- 
lege, for just and historic reasons the masses of the people necessarily 
represent the ideals and the institutions of democracy. There is in 
organized society one potential organization whose purpose is to further 
these ideals and institutions—the organized labor movement. 

“In no previous war has the organized-labor movement taken a 
directing part. 

“Labor has now reached an understanding of its rights, of its power 
and resources, of its value and contributions to society, and must make 
definite constructive proposals. 

“It is timely that we frankly present experiences and conditions 
which in former times have prevented nations from benefiting by the 
voluntary, whole-hearted cooperation of wage earners in war time, and 
then make suggestions how these hindrances to our national strength 
and vigor can be removed. 

“War has never put a stop to the necessity for struggle to establish 
and maintain industrial rights. Wage earners in war times must, as has 
been said, keep one eye on the exploiters at home and the other on 
the enemy tbreatening the National Government. Such exploitation 
made it impossible for a warring nation to mobilize effectively its full 
strength for outward defense. 

“We maintain that it is the fundamental step in preparedness for the 
Nation to set its own house in order and to establish at home justice 
in relations between men. Previous wars, for whatever purpose waged, 
developed new opportunities for exploiting wage earners. Not only was 
there failure to recognize the necessity for protecting rights of workers 
that they might give that whole-hearted service to the country that can 
come only w 


estions 
ocument 


en every citizen enjoys rights, freedom, and opportunity, 


but under guise of national necessity labor was Stripped of its means 
of defense against enemies at home and was robbed of the advantages, 
the protections, the guarantles of justice that had been achieved after 
ages of struggle: For these reasons workers have felt that, no matter 
w at the result of war, as wage earners they generally lost. -! 

In previous times labor had no representatives in the councils” au- 
thorized to deal with the conduct of war. The rights, interests, and 
gatare or eee were autocratically sacrificed for the slogan of na- 

ety. 

“The European war has demonstrated the dependence of the govern- 
ments upon the cooperation of the masses of the people. Since the masses 
perform indispensabie service, tt follows that they should have a volce in 
determining the conditions upon which they give service. 

The workers of America make known their beliefs, their demands, and 
thelr purposes through a 9 agency which they have establish 
the organized-labor movement. his agea is not only tbe representa- 
tive of those who directly constitute it, but it is the representative of 
all those persons who have common problems and purposes but who have 
not yet organized for their acklevement. 

2 ether in peace or in war, the organized-labor movement seeks to 
make all else subordinate to human welfare and human opportunity. 
The labor movement stands as the defender of this principle and under- 
takes to protect the wealth 23 against the exorbitant greed of 
special interests, against profiteerings, against exploitation,-against the 
detestable methods of irresponsible „ agains 
crime of heartless corporations and employers. 

Labor demands the right in war times to be the recognized defender 
of wage earners against the same forces which in former wars have 
made national necessity an excuse for more ruthless methods. 

“As the representatives of the wage earners we assert that conditions 
of work and pay in Government employment and in all occupations 
should conform to principles of human welfare and justice. 3 

A nation can not make an effective defense against an outside danger 
if groups of citizens are asked to ek te in a war though sma g 
with a sense of keen injustice inflicted by the government they are 
expected to and will defend. 

‘The corner stone of national defense is Justice in fundamental rela- 
tions of life—economic justice. 

“The one agency which accomplishes this for the workers is the or- 
ganized-labor movement. The greatest step that can be made for national 
defense is not to bind and throttle the 3 movement but to 
. greatest scope and opportunity for voluntary effective coopera- 

s 


the inhumanity and 


t and in action. 

“ During the long period in which it has been establishing itself the 
labor movement has ome a dynamic force in organizing the human 
side of Industry and commerce. It is a great social factor which must 
be recognized in all plans which affect wage earners. 

“ Whether planning for peace or war, the Government must recognize 
the organized-labor movement as the agency through which it must co- 
operate with wage earners. 

“Industrial justice {s the right of those living within our country. 
With this right there is associated obligation. In war time obligation 
takes the form of service in defense of the Republic against enemies, 

“ We recognize that this service may be either military or industrial, 
both equally essential for national defense. We hold this to be incon- 
trovertible that the government which demands that men and women 
give their labor power, thelr bodies, or their lives to its service should 
also demand the service in the interest of these human beings of all 
wealth and the products of human toil—property. 

“We hold that if workers may be asked in time of national peril or 
emergency to give more exhausting service than the principles of human 
welfare warrant, that service should be asked only when accompanied 
by increased 1 and safeguards, and when the profits which the 
employer shall secure from the industry in which they are engaged have 
been limited to fixed percentages. 

“We declare that such determination of profits should be based on 
costs of processes actually needed for produc 

“ Workers have no delusions regarding the policy which property own- 
ers and exploiting employers 1 in peace or in war, End they also 
recognize that wrapped up with the safety of this Republic are ideals of 
democracy, a heritage which the masses of the le received from our 
forefathers, who fought that liberty might live in this country—a herit- 
age that is to be maintained and handed down to each generation with 
undiminished power and usefulness. 

“The labor movement recognizes the value of freedom, and it knows 
that freedom and rights can be maintained only by those willing to 
assert their claims and to defend their rights. The American labor 
movement has always opposed unnecessary conflicts and all wars for 
aggrandizement, exploitation, and enslavement, and yet it has done its 
part in the world’s revolutions, in the Steugeiex to establish greater free- 
dom, democratic institutions, and ideals of human justice. 

“Our labor movement distrusts and protests against militarism, be- 
cause it knows that militarism represents privilege and is the tool of 
special interests, exploiters, and despots. But, while it opposes mili- 
tarism, it holds that it is the duty of a nation to defend itself against 
injustice and invasion, 

“The menace of militarism arises through isolating the defensive 
functions of the State from civic activities and from creating military 
agencies out of touch with masses of the people. Isolation is subversive 
to democracy ; it harbors and nurtures the germs of arbitrary power. 

“The labor movement demands that a clear differentiation be made 
against military service for the Nation ana Pon duty, and that mill- 
aay service should be carefully distinguished from service in industrial 

sputes, 

“We hold that industrial service shall be deemed equally meritorious 
as military service. Organization for industrial and commercial service 
is upon a different basis from military service—the civic ideals still 
dominate. This should be recognized in mobilizing for this purvose. 
The same voluntary institutions that organized industrial. commercial. 
and transportation workers in times of peace will best take care of the 
same problems in time of war. 

It is fundamental, therefore, that the Government cooperate with 
the American organized-labor movement for this purpose. Service in 
Government factories and private establishments, in transportation 
agencies, all should conform to trade-union standards. 

“The guarantees of human conservation should be recognized in war 
as well as in peace. Wherever changes in the organization of maur 
are necessary upon a war basis, they should be made in accord wit 
plans agreed aoe: d representatives of the Government and those en- 

and employ in the industry. We recognize that in war, in 
certain employments requiring high skill, it is necessary to retain in 
industrial service the workers specially fitted therefor, n any eventu- 
ality when women may be employed, we insist that equal pay for equal 
work shall prevail without regard to sex. 
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“Finally, In order to safeguard all the interests of the wage earners 
“organized labor should have representation on all agencies determining 
and administering policies for national defense. It is particularly im- 
portant thaf organized labor should have representatives on all boards 
authorized to control publicity during war times. The workers have 
suffered much injustice in war times by limitations upon their right to 
speak freely and to secure publicity for their just grievances. 

“Organized labor has earned the right to make these demands. It is 
the agency that, in all countries, stands for human rights and is the 
defender of the welfare and interests of the masses of the propie It 
is an agency that has International recognition which is not seeking to 
rob, exploit. or corrupt foreign governments, but instead seeks to main- 
iain human rights and interests the worid over, nor does it have to 
dispel suspicion nor prove its motives either at home or abroad. 

The present war discloses the struggle between the institutions of 
democracy and those of autocracy. As a nation we should profit from 
the ex ences of other nations. Democracy cap not be established by 
patches upon an autocratic system, The foundations of civilized inter- 
course between individuals must be organized upon principles of democ- 
racy and scientific principles of human welfare. Then a national struc- 
ture can be perfected in harmony with humanitarian Idealism—a struc- 
ture that 1 stand the tests of the necessities of peace or war. 

“We, the officers of the national and international trade-unions of 
America in national conference assembled in the Capital of our Nation, 
hereby pledge ourselves in peace or in war, in stress or in storm, to 
stand unreservedly by the standards of liberty and the safety and 
preservation of the institutions and ideals of our Republic. 

“Jn this solemn hour of out Nation's life. It is our earnest hope that 
our Republic may be safeguarded in its unswerving desire for peace; 
that our people may be spared the horrors and the burdens of war: 
that they may have the opportunity to cultivate and develop the arts 
of peace. human brotherhood, and a higher civilization. 

But. despite all our endeavors and hopes, should our conntr be 
drawn into the maelstrom of the European conflict, we, with these 
ideals of liberty and justice herein declared as the indispensable basis 
for national policies, offer our services to our coun in every field of 
activity to defend, safeguard. RHA poles the Republic of the United 
States of America against its enemies whomsoever they may be, and we 
call upon our fellow workers and fellow citizens in the holy name of 
labor, justice, freedom, and humanity to devotedly and patriotically 
give like service.” 

Issued by American Federation of Labor. A. F. of L. Building. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Samuel Gompers, president ; Frank Morrison, secretary. 


APRIL 11, 1918. 


Hon. Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Member Conference Committee. 
Injury to War Material Bit, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The legisintive committee of the American Federation of 
Labor brouzht to my attention the fact that after consideration by the 
Senate of the conference report on the“ protection of war material and 
war transportation facilities bill.” the conference report was rejected 
and a motion adopted that the Senate insist upon its disagreement to 
the amendments of the House and requesting further conference. , 

It ap rs that the discussion on conference report centered about 
section Bof the bill, which expressly stipulates that the provisions of 
the bill were to be interpreted as not preventing workmen from ceasing 
their work in disputes solely over wages and conditions of employment. 
Apparently the conference report was recommitted for the purpose of 
— 7 an effort to eliminate this section. 

Labor, as those most vitally affected, interposed no serious objections 
to this bill as 8 drafted, but, during its consideration in the 
Ifouse, Mr. Caxxox, of Wlinois, offered and the House adopted the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

“Whoever, with intent to injure, interfere with. or obstruct the 
United States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
the war shall conspire to prevent the erection or production of such war 

remises, war material, or war utilities shall, upon conviction thereof, 
fine‘l not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 30 years, 
or both.” 

To this amendment, without any qualifications, labor has very serious 
objections. Labor has had some sorrowful experiences in the interpreta- 
tion of statutes. 

In order that there might not be any question as to the meaning of 
the statute, an amendment was- offered to this bill making it clear that 
the section above referred to did not apply to the normal and legat 
activities of workmen. The amendment offered, and which was accepted 
by the House, is as follows: 

“That nothing herein shall be construed as making it unlawful for 
employees to azree together to stop work, or not to enter thereon, with 
the bona fide purpose of securing better wages or conditions of employ- 


ment. 

This bill, npon its passage by the House, went to conference. The 
conferers a to a change in the amendment and inserted the words 
“sole and.” xo that the provision would read: 

“That nothing herein shall be construed as making it unlawful for 
employees to agree together to stop work, or not to enter thereon, with 
the e e and bona fide purpose of secu: better wages or conditions of 
employment.” 

here would have been no occasion for the introduction or the 
passage of the amendment last referred to had it not been for the adop- 
tion of the so-called“ Cannon amendment.” 

The elimination of section 3 and the retention of the Cannon amend- 
ment would be a direct challenge to labor. Such a policy would be 
unjustifiable and dixcriminatory against human beings and t granting 
of power and al privileges to private employers over their em. 
ployees, and would be so interpreted by the great mass of the workers of 
our country. a 

No one gi tes the fact that the workers generally of our country 
and the American Federation of Labor have given indispensable service, 
and the failure of the Congress to retain the amendment above quoted 
would bring about its reaction among the wageworkers of our countr, 
and would nullify all the efforts made by the organized-labor movement. 
A challenge of this character will destroy the cooperative spirit of the 
workmen of our country, and thus retard rather than accelerate our 
necessary industrial activities in the conduct. of a successful war. 

Depriving workmen of their inherent aud constitutional rights can 
have no other effect than to create in an intensified form the spirit 
engendered and devel by those who covertly desire to see the ix»ues 
of this war result in failure. It is my earnest that no legislation 


hope 
will be enacted that will retard the successful prosecution of the under- 


in which we are now engaged, and I sincerely trust that in the 
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final determination of this bill either it win remain in the form re- 
pores by tbe conferees or that both the Cannon amendment and section 
be stricken from it. 
Realizing that you will give this matter most serious consideration, 


I am, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPRRS, 


President American Federation of Labar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to know what the 
conference report means before I agree to it. I do not know 
when it was brought in here. I have not heard any statement 
as to just what has been done and the changes agreed on by 
the conferees. I should like to have the Senator from North 
Carolina explain it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from North Da- 
kota was not present, I am sorry to say, when the conference 
report was brought in. The Senater from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS], who was the chief opponent of the conference report 
us previously presented, took the floor and explained it. There- 
fore I did not say anything about it. The Senator from Colo- 
rado explained it fully and stated why he would vote for it. 

What was known as the Cannon amendment and section 3, 
which was debuted long and fully here, the conferees agreed to 
strike out. That was done in agreement between the conferees 
of the House and the Senate. The House conferees stated that 
section 3 would not have been adopted had not what was known 
as the Cannon amendment been adopted. I presume that the 
Senator from North Dakota is familiar with the Cannon amend- 
ment and does not desire that I shall read it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know what the Cannon amendment is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The conferees agreed to strike out section 3 
and the Cannon amendment. We had before us the general 
conspiracy statute of the United States, which is found in the 
Judicial Code and which made it a crime for anyone to con- 
spire to do anything denominated a crime by the laws of the 
United States. It was stated that that statute would cover 
this situation, anyway, and we made a compromise agreement 
on that basis. The House was willing to strike out section 3 
if the Senate conferees would agree to strike out what was 
known as the Cannon amendment, because they said that the 
adoption of the Cannon amendment was the reason for the 
adoption of section 3 by the House of Representatives. We 
agreed to strike out everything about labor, and so those two 
amendments were stricken out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina refers to some other section of existing law. und states 
that that other section of the law covers the same question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from North Dakota is doubt- 
less familiar with the general statute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is the Senator from North Carolina cer- 
tain that the situation is covered by the general statute? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I thought, and I understand 
the Senator from Colorado, in the statement which he made here, 
said that he was going to support the conference report, because 
he had examined the statute and was satisfied that it covered the 
situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know, but one would suppose that every 
Senator on the conference committee would himself examine 
the statute and would pass his own judgment upon it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We had the statute before us, and what I 
have stated was the judgment of every member of the committee, 
without exception. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator from North Dakota permit 
me to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will read the statute for the Senator from 
North Dakota in a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from North Carolina refers to 
the general conspiracy statute, I presume? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Prosecutions have been had under that 
statute several times, particularly in the Indiana cases which 
were prosecuted under the general conspiracy section. I think 
that is the section to which the Senator from Colorado alluded? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but was not a demurrer sustained in 
those cases? is s 

Mr. SHERMAN. Some convictions have been had and some 
of the defendants are in the penitentiary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For doing what? Will the Senator from 
Illinois tell me what the particular crime charged was? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Indictment was brought under the general 
conspiracy act, which prohibits the doing of any unlawful act 
to the injury of the United States, and in the Indiana cases the 
specific charge was because of fraud committed at an election 
in which Members of Congress were voted for. I refer to what 


is known as the Roberts case, growing out of prosecutions in the 
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district of Indiana. The acts were committed in Terre Haute. 
The act was sustained in the circuit court of appeals. e 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator from Ilinois a 
question. This section provides: 

That whoever * * œ shall conspire to prevent the erection or 
production of such war N war material, or war utilities shall 
upon conviction thereof fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 30 years, or both. 

Have we any law upon the statute books to-day that is prac- 
tically the same as this provision which has now been stricken 
out by the conferees? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think we have. I think the section for 
which the Senator from North Carolina is looking would be 
violated by such an act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we have had expressions of 
opinion from the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], and they think the 
situation is covered by the existing statute. That is all I can 
say. As soon as I can find the statute I will read it to the 
Senator. I have not yet had time to find it, as I do not remem- 
ber it ifically by number. 

Mr. McCUMBER. While the Senator from North Carolina is 
looking for the law to which he refers I wish to present another 
letter to the Senate and to have it read into the Recorp. The 
letter is one which is addressed to the Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. NELSON], and he has authorized me to have it put into the 
Recorp. I desire the Secretary to read it. I especially want 
to call the attention of the Senate to the number of strikes 
which, according to this letter, have taken place between the 
15th day of February and the 11th day of March, 1918, at a time 
in which it has been stated that labor difficulties had all been 
settled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Washington, D. C., Office, March 11, 1918. 


My DEAR SENATOR NELSON : I hand you herewith an incomplete record 
of strikes which have occurred in the United States since February 15 
of the present calendar year. I find that I am unable at this time to 
tell zos just what has caused all of them or how long they were in 
effect. A great number ef them have been called to force the closed 
shop and reduction of hours of labor to eight: 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


Without objection, the Secre- 


Bull River, Mard cotton! mlS Col m 3, 000 
Lynn, d ee nenne. ʃ—T᷑T—C̊[— — 8, 000 
ene . a 450 
Pawtucket, R. I., textile mills. 

Portland. Me. biscuit factory. 

Chelsea, Mass., clock makers. 

e on S 2, 000 


In addition there has been a number of strikes in nonessential indus- 
tries and continued threatened strikes in textile, garment, shoe, and 
machine shops. 

NEW YORK AND MID-ATLANTIC STATES. 


ee ig ee a ae a ee ̃ SN ME 
New York, cotton-duck faetor ies :E 1, 000 
Now Tork chemical: . ee 600 
Allegheny, Pa., machinists.. 100 
Shamokin, Pa., coal washers 200 
Kensington, Pa., weavers — 4, 000 
Buffalo, N. Y., turbine-engine workers- 200 
Chester, Pa., munition workers == IP 300 
Baltimore, Md., shipbullgers 26 600 
F ehodny mille: So oe ee, 00 
Hog Island, Pa., chip carpenters. Fe ine TIN 300 
Mount Carmel, Pa., coal miners- 1 
Conshohocken, Pa., boiler makers 500 
denn ee a er 900 


Also a number of strikes, such as elevator men, teamsters, section 
hands, cigar factories, etc. A continued threatened strike of all the 
marine workers of New York. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 


Alabama, general coal mine. t 
Birmingham, Ala., metal trades— 22 


5, 000 
Ensley, Tenn., coal miners. 
Lo le, Ky., Avery farm implements 500 
Waco, Tex., street car strike. 


Number of threatened strikes in southern shipyards, 
MIDDLE WEST STATES. . 


ary 
Peoria, III., boiler makers. 


Colo. shop mechanics. 

Great Falls, ‘Mont., general 1, 500 
A t many minor strikes, including teamsters, garment workers, 

eli cians, woodworking plants, clerks, waiters, etc, 
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PACIFIC COAST STATES, 


Generally quiet, excepting small strikes in Spokane, North Yakima, 
= Toppenish, Wash., and pipe fitters on ship construction at Oakland, 

al. 

Note; This list includes about 80,000 men who have quit work for 
one reason and another. The Buffalo shipyard strike was caused because 
the company would not discharge the assistant superintendent, who 
had been active in reporting the men for slacking. A strike occurred 
in a Raleigh, N. C., shell plant because two nonunion men were not 
discha: ; and, as stat before, a great number of them are for 
closed shop. 

Trusting these figu 


res may be of some use to you, I am, 
Very sincerely, 


J. E. Barnes, 
828-830 Woodward Building, City. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that shows a very serious 
situation existing to-day in the matter of construction of war 
material. I have looked over that list of strikes, and I find 
that out of 43 strikes occurring in those few days, 17 were in 
shipyards or in industries closely allied to the shipbuilding and 
construction business. At this period of the war and in the 
present critical situation I want to appeal to Senators that it is 
time that we take this matter up and meet it honestly and 
fairly. 

No one is attempting to condemn Mr. Gompers or any other 
of the labor-union leaders; on the contrary, we all desire to 
pay to Mr. Gompers our highest tribute for his wisdom and 
his patriotic efforts ever since the war began; but, notwith- 
standing his efforts, notwithstanding the strong efforts of Mr. 
Morrison, it is, nevertheless, true that the labor situation has 
gotton away from the labor leaders and they have not been able 
to sufficiently control it or to secure for the Government of the 
United States more than 50 per cent efficiency in the construc- 
tion of war material and in that particular branch of industry 
that means so much to this country to-day, ship construction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say that the 
reason I could not readily find the statute which I desired to 
read was that I was handed the wrong volume. I find that 
the old statute is section 5440 of the Revised Statutes, and sec 
tion 37 in the criminal code. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 5440. If two or more persons conspire either to commit any 
offense against the United States, or to defraud the United States in 
any manner or for any purpose, and one or more of such parties do 
any act to effect the object of the conspiracy, all the parties to such 
conspiracy shall be liable to a penalty of not less than one thousand 
dollars and not more than ten thousand dollars, and to imprisonment 
not more than two years. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. notwithstanding the as- 
surance that has been given me by Senators who undoubtedly 
have given the matter greater consideration than have I, I am 
very doubtful if that statute would apply to this case. If to- 
day, without any just cause, anyone should organize a con- 
spiracy to get men to quit their work upon the construction of a 
ship that is greatly needed for war purposes, I do not believe 
that that character of conspiracy would be covered by this par- 
ticular law. I do not believe the section read would meet 
the strike situation. I now yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to state, in addition 
to what the Senator from North Dakota has had read, that on 
yesterday 350 men quit their work at Sparrows Point without 
any apparent cause. The press report in regard to that matter 
is as follows: 


BALTIMORE, April 15. 

About 350 men employed in the shipyards at Sparrows Paint went 
on strike this afternoon without giving the management of the com- 
pany any reasons for their action or without stating any cause of 
grievance. 5 

Then the details follow. This only goes to prove what the 
Senator from North Dakota has stated—that the labor situa- 
tion is getting away from the labor leaders. They are patri- 
otically trying to hold the individual workman to his duty, but 
in numerous places in the United States—I note as many as I 
can from the press reports—strikes are occurring with alarm- 
ing frequency, and they are impairing our ability to prepare 
for our whole duty in this war. They are reaching that point, 
Mr. President—and I particularly wish to add this to what 
the Senator from North Dakota has stated—that unless there 
is already some law which, taken in connection with this 
bill, will curb them, they will weaken us so that we can not 
utilize our resources. 

I think, if the Senator will permit me further, that section 
5440 of the General Statutes, which has been read by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], can be con- 
strued to punish a strike where it is willful. If a number of 
men, in pursuance of a common understanding, quit work on 
a Government contract or in a shipyard, and under that con- 
certed action go out leaving work undone, I believe that that 
is a conspiracy to the injury of the United States. 

If the Senator will permit me, that statute, as I have said, 
was construed in a case arising in Indiana by the circuit court 
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of appeals for the seventh circuit. That case specifically in- |-demns slacking in this most serious situation, I insist that it is 


volved a violation of the election laws; it was a case of con- 
spiracy to procure the fraudulent election of certain candidates 
for Congress. The first time the statute was applied was in 
that case. It was doubted whether Congress had in mind at 
the time it enacted this statute the question of clections, and 
so it was only by construction that it could be held to cover 
elections. The circuit court of appeals sustained the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the trial court, anc held that a con- 
spiracy to obtain fraudulent votes in the election of an officer 
of the United States was a conspiracy that resulted in the 
injury of the United States and was a violation of section 5440. 

I do not think it would be any more violent a construction of 
the statute—and I wish to invite the Senator’s attention to this, 
becanse it may be an open question; I am only giving my opin- 
ion, as the Senator from Colorado and as the Senator from North 
Carolina have doue—to say in war times that concerted action 
to cease work on u Government contract or in a shipyard where 
ships are in the course of construction is a conspiracy of itself 
when proven that it is to the injury to the United States. I 
think the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals would not have to 
make so violent a construetion of the statute, if the contrary 
could even be contended by those representing the defendants, 
as has already been made in the interpretation and the applica- 
tion of this statute. 

This is what leads me to favor the adoption of this report: T 
believe the prosecuting attorneys and others who have to do 
with the interpretation and enforcement of the law wher this 
bill is applied and construed with section 5440 will conclude that 
it will furnish a remedy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, recognizing the fact that 
Congress has from time to time indicated its desire that labor 
unions should not be held to the same strict accountability for 
breach of Yaw as unions of capital and as individuals, I am 
rather inclined to believe that the court would pause a long 
time before it would conclude under that statute that it was the 
intention to punish anyone who would incite a strike in a Gov- 
ernment shipyard, even though the very life of the Nation de- 
pended upon the rapid construction of ships. I think we ought 
to have a law at this time to govern cases of that kind. If Mr. 
Gompers or Mr. Morrison were the absolute dictators of the 
labor unions, I have no doubt that we would be freed entirely 
from strikes, but in view of the strike the Senator from Illinois 
has just read nbaut, the account of which was published in the 
press this morning, it appears. unhappily, that they can not con- 
trol the situation, and unhappily there is In many of the labor 
unions a large element of the I. W. W., which in some instances 
controls the union; and where it does not control, it is an ele- 
ment of disloyalty, an element that has prevented construction 
in so far as it could and has rendered construction work in our 
shipyards up to the present time, on the average, not more than 
50 per cent efficient. At this particular time we ought to have 
some method to deal with the situation of that churacter. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus! in his ad- 
dress, I think on the 10th of April or about that time, stated 
that without any law we kad come to an agreement with all 
the labor organizations. I drew from his statement the con- 
clusion that he did uot belleve there was now danger of any 
further strikes, and yet right in the face of this belief comes 
information of a strike in one of the shipyards, for which no 
renson on earth is given. 

The Senator from New Hampshire made a speech the other 
day, as I remember. which was strongly in defense of labor 
unions, Certainly those unions have had no man in the Sennte 
who has been more friendly to their interests than the Senator 
from New Hampshire, and I think sometiines that he carries 
that friendship so fur that to a certain extent he does an in- 
justice to the Government, Criticizing those who did not agree 
with him, he stated— 

It is not desirable to take the laboring men out and shoot them 
at sunrise. 

Mr. President, that statement has veen iterated and-reiterated 
several times upon the floor of the Senate, and it seems to me 
thar it needs some attention. I do not think that the labor 
element of the United States ought to look upon Congress as 
its enemy; I know of no one in the Senate or in the other House 
who has ever advocated any injustice of any character toward 
honest labor. I have never heard of anyone advocating a low- 
wage scale. I know that it is the consensus of conviction of 
every Member of the Senate, and I have no doubt also of the 
other House, that the greatest finerulity should be allowed in 
the matter of wages for our laborers, especially during this 
war, to the end that every laborer may feel that his service 
is recognized and-appreciated by the American Republic, and 


when any Senator condemns sabotage, when any Senator con- 


hardly just to accuse him of a desire to have laboring men 
“shot at sunrise.” 

I want the Senator from New Hampshire to look also upon 
the other side of this question, and I want if po-sible every 
man who performs labor in the United States to-day to look 
upon the other side of the question, The Senator says that it 
is not desirable to shoot the laborers at sunrise. God knows 
that is true, and it is not desirable, either, through the slacking 
of any American laborer or any other American that our sol- 
diers over in France sliould have their throats cut at sunrise. 
That is a matter I think that the labor unions and every other 
citizen of the United States should think of for a moment. I 
read from a written report by Adjt. R. G. Starboard, who has 
charge of the Salvation Army work in France. This is what he 
says: 

I visited a ba 
who hed paneed TRAGAR one of the raids, Tue POLANC wen: horribly 
wounded by grenades, and was passed by the Germans as dead. Before 
the sergeant lost consciousness, however, he saw a dozen Germans 
overpower three American boys anid cut their throats from ear to ear. 


Th* sergeant said the murder of the third American was most A Abaria 
Four Germans held him while another fairly severed his head from his 


Mr. President. suppose it had been the son of the Senator 
from New Hampshire or the son of some good mo*her whom 
the Senator knows in his State—— 

Mr. THOMAS. As these men were the sons of good American 
mothers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; they were the sons of good American 
mothers. Reports come to us almost daily of horrible atrocities 
inflicted upon American and British prisoners. If wi had had the 
Army that we proposed to have in France before the lust Ger- 
man drive, which may prove fatal to our allies, that drive 
never would have been made. If we had had 1,500,000 well- 
armed American boys to put into the breach at that time beside 
their British and French allies, this war would have been well 
on toward the last stages to final victory. We did not have 
them there. Why? Secretary Baker said in the eaily winter: 
“I have 1,500,000 men whom I could ship to France to-day, but 
I have not the ships. The crux of the whole situation is ships, 
and I do not know where to get them.” i 

The ships could have been built if, first, the Shipping Board 
had done its duty and, second, if labor connected with the ship- 
ping had faithfully performed its duty. I will not lay the blame 
all on one or all on the other; it was due to the delay of the 
Shipping Board, due to profiteering on the part of those who 
had things to sell to the American Government for the con- 
struction of ships, and due even to a greater extent, after we 
began our shipbuilding program, to the inefficiency and the 
slacking of labor in the shipyards. 

It is problematieal whether, with all the ships that we can bring 
to our support, even when Great Britain is denying her people 
food that they ought to have in order that her few remaining 
ships may be put into the service of the United States to take 
our soldiers to the front. it will be possible for us to get over a 
sufficient number of soldiers to stem the tide and to be able to 
save the situation in France to-day; but we are bending eyery 
possible effort to do so, and in this critical situation it is our 
moral duty—the duty of Congress, the duty of every American 
citizen, I do not care whether he is a laborer or a millionaire, or 
who he may be—to do everything in his power to see that there 
is not one minute of delay in our ship construction. That is all 
that patriotic American citizens are asking for. and I am cer- 
tain we are asking none too much of our laboring men, 

If one son stays at home, what right has he to slack in his 
work while he sends his brother over to the trenches to face 
an army? And yet the work of the former is just as essential 
to final victory as the work of the brother who holds the gun. 

It is even more important, because it not only is necessary to 
support the boy who is at the front. but it is also necessary to 
support those who must go to his assistance if he is to make 
his work at the front successful. The workman here is receiv- 
ing from $5 to $8 per day. The strikes are not for greater wages. 
I would not complain if they were even greater, though I feur 
that our extravagance to-day is such that we will baukrupt the 
Government before we ever get into this war. But be the 
wages what they will, there is one thing that we have a. right 
to ask of the workman, and that is an honest day’s work for the 
wage that is paid; and, us a matter of fact and truth, no one 
will deny that nearly every one of these strikes hus been be- 
cause those who employed the workmen would not yield to 
their demands to make their places closed shops. They were 
not strikes for higher wages or better conditions, 

One of the Senators read this morning a letter indicating that 
the reason why men were required to say either that they would 
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become members of the labor union or that they were members 
of the labor union before they were sent out to the West coust 
was that they might be assured of work. I do not complain of 
the Government doing that; but is it not also true that the 
Government forced every establishment in the West to go under 
the rule of a closed shop before it would allow it to take any 
eontracts? That is the information that I have. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLIS. The letter I read from the Secretary of Labor 
Stated that the agreement was between the private shipbuilding 
plants and their employees; that it was a contract that had been 
in existence since long before the war, which the Government did 
not advise und which the Government had no power to. change, 
If a man went out there who was not a labor-union man, he could 
not be employed, under the private contract between the ship- 
building plants and their employees. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that is what I understood was in the 
letter which the Senator read, and I think that was proper under 
those conditions. E think we have a right to complain, however, 
when the Government says to another shipbuilding yard that is 
running under an open shop, “ Unless you close your shop and 
take in only union laborers we will cancel our contract with you.” 
Now, I may be mistaken; the information which comes to me 
miy be erroneous, but I have it from many sources that that has 
been done. ; 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him again? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLIS. In all those cases there is an agreement be- 
tween lubor and capital, to which the Government is a party. 
that where there has been an open shop: it shall continue an 
open shop until the war is ended, and where there has been a 
closed shop it shall continue a closed shop until the war is ended. 
I am very confident of that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. TI hope, Mr. President. that that is the case. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senater from Colorado? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know the Senator has kept very closely in 
touch with these conditions for some time and will correct me 
if the statement which I am about to make is erroneous. I 
have been informed that the hull of a large vessel was con- 
structed on the Pacific coast and launched, the work being done 
by nonunion lahor; that it was towed to the proper place in 
San Francisco Bay, or some harbor in the vicinity of that bay, 
to receive the installation of its engines, but that because this 
vessel had been constructed by nonunion labor the trades- 
unions refused to place in the vessel the machinery necessary to 
equip her and make her seaworthy, and that no other labor 
could be secured for that purpose. I am also informed that 
that condition still prevails, and that that splendid hull, new 
and otherwise seaworthy, is rendered useless to the Government 
because another elass of labor absolutely refuses to make her 
seaworthy and efficient by the installation of the machinery. 
If that be so, then, in my judgment as a man and a Senator, 
the situation in these times borders very closely upon treason. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will peruse 
the January aud the Mareh numbers of the Sunset Magazine 
he will find net only that there is one but that there are four 
or five of those hulls lying idle out on the west coast to-day 
that can not be used by the Government because the Govern- 
ment can not get the men to put the boilers and the engines in 
them, the hulls having been constructed by nonunion labor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask the Senator to permit me to 
supplement that statement with another fact: That on the 
Pacific coast the shipbuilders’ union has adopted and is enfore- 
ing a rule that no member of less than one year’s continuous 
standing shall be employed as a riveter in shipyards, although 
the supply of riveters is grossly insufficient. 

I should like to add to that the further statement that at 
Newark. N. J., where there is a shipyard, the local union has 
fined members of the union from $100 to $1,000 apiece for work- 
ing with nonunion men who have been assembled on the emer- 
gency to put together the fabricated portions of ships, that Leing 
an assembling plant. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 


And if the Senator had investigated the 


subject a little further, he would have found that according 
to the reports any active man can become a good riveter in a 


month’s time, notwithstanding the fact that under the union 
rules he must hold a enrd showing that he bus worked 2 year 
before he can be employed as a riveter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the average village black- 
smith can learn the trade in 30 days—a man that is used to 
pounding hot iron. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, there is not en man in the Senate or in the 
House who realizes the present precarious situntton in this 
war, who realizes the dire necessity for ships, who dees not 
also realize in this hour of our need the effect of having a 
strike in our shipyards, the effect of delaying for a day or a 
month the construction of any ship necessary for the support 
of our Army, I can not but fear that this desire to eliminate 
the Cannon amendment displays a rather gross lack of courage, 
a subversion of our conscience, in the hope of receiving the votes 
of some particular organfzation, that we are willing to see the 
country's interest so jeopardized. 

We talk about the courage of our soldiers. We laud and 
commend their wonderful courage. Their's is a couruge to face 
death. Their's is to face bullets. Well, if that courage is so 
commendable, I submit that the Members of the Senate ought 
to have courage enough to face a paper ballot, even if it should 
be aimed at the Seuntor's political interests. We talk about 
having a Congress free from partisanship. We do not want 
partisanship to enter into our discussions, No; Mr. President, 
and we do not want anything but honest, patriotie American- 
ship in our discussions and actions during this conflict. That 
means we should do everything that is necessary to protect this 
country, everything that is necessary to win a victory ; and what 
is most necessary for this country and for victory is to speed 
up the construction of war materials, to see that every man em- 
ployed does an honest day’s work for an honest wage, and, in 
addition to that, to see that every American is employed in some 
useful vocation. Nothing short of that is ever going to save 
this war, and, Mr. President, it dees not need the courage that 
a great many Senators think it needs to do the right thing. 

I know something about labor and laborers myself. I have 
been associated with them. I have been brought up with them. 
I have probably performed more physical labor between the 
ages of 8 and 22 than any of them performs in this age in a 
like number of years. I know that for the most part they have 
the same sentiments, the same conscience, the same respect for 
independence and patriotism that you have and thut I have, 
and they are not led by their officials when it comes to the bal- 
lot. They vote their convictions exactly the same as you and 
I do, and I do not believe there is going to be one patriotic 
American labor vote polled against an American citizen because 
he believes that every laborer ought to perform eight hours of 
honest service. I should be perfectly willing to take my chances 
with them. There are a great many of the I. W. Ws that 
would probably be against you, but would you not rather have 
them against you than for you? 

Mr. THOMAS. They are against you, anyway. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are against anything that is in 
favor of honest government. They are against anything that 
does not wear the garb of the murderer and the robber and 
the thief; so we need not be afraid of that element. I believe 
with all my heart, Mr. President, that we ought to have left 
the Cannon provision in this bill. I regret very much that 
the conferees have brought in a report in which that has been 
eliminated, in order that they might eliminate that which 
would exempt labor unions from the operation of this most 
Just law. 

Just at the time when we ought to do everything in our 
power to encourage American labor, I confess we ought to 
have had the courage to strike out section 3 and leave in the 
bill the Cannon amendment, which in no uneertain words de- 
elared that any person who should conspire to prevent the 
construction of things necessary for the Government im this 
war should be subjeet to punishment. I think he should, and 
I would be willing to vote for it. I have just as much right 
to refuse to pay my taxes because I think they are heavier 
than they ought to be, as a laborer has a right to refuse to 
proceed to work upon a ship which the Government needs 
and which my taxes are to puy for, because the wage is not 
as much as he thinks he might get if he should organize a 
strike. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator 
that section 37 of the Criminal Code fully covers the subject 
of conspiracy; but, further than that, there is a great deal 
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more in this bill than appears by reading sections 2 and 4. If 
the Senator will refer to the definition given at the beginning 
of the bill of war material, war premises, and war utilities, 
and the broad latitude covered by those definitions, and then 
keep in mind the fact that sections 2 and 4 merely make 
reference to those words, und they must be read together, 
the Senator will see, as I say, that there is a great deal more 
in the bill than there would appear to be from reading just 
sections 2 and 4. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator a question for his 
candid judgment. Suppose this bill, as reported by the conferees, 
should become a law to-morrow, in its present form, and suppose 
day after to-morrow there should be a strike organized of the 
character of the one which was read into the Recorp just a few 
moments ago, in which laborers struck in a shipyard, giving no 
reason. whatever for the strike, no claim that they needed 
higher wages or that they required better conditions. Does the 
Senator believe that those persons would be told by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, “ You either go to work now and do an honest 
day’s work for $5 or $8 or $10 a day or you will be proceeded 
against in a criminal prosecution "? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I do not, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Neither do I. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I do not think so, if those are the facts. 
Of course, each one of these particular strikes depends upon 
the facts in the case. For instance, the Senator read in this 
list of strikes that some 300 or more carpenters had struck at 
Hog Island. I happen to have information, which I think is 
absolutely reliable—it was reported by Admiral Bowles, as I 
recall—to the effect that that strike lasted about 30 minutes, 
and then the whole thing was over and every man went back to 
work. There was a disagreement about the amount of wages. 
Now, I do not know what the facts are in connection with the 
matter to which the Senator refers. As published, the statement 
is to the effect that the men stopped work without giving any 
reason. I think they have a right to do that, and I do not 
know how on earth you are going to prevent it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I really do not think they 
have a right to do it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I mean, a legal right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, I do not think that, Mr. President. 
Any individual has the right to refuse to perform personal 
services for another individual at any and all times, and there 
is no law that can compel him to do otherwise. That is one 
proposition. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I mean. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the other hand, we can pass a law 
making criminal in time of war a conspiracy to secure all the 
employees in a certain plant that is producing articles for the 
Government. needs to stop work. That we have the power to do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the Senator think that we can 
go even further than that? Does not the Senator agree that 
we could prohibit strikes entirely in these munition plants pro- 
ducing war necessities? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. ‘There could not be a general strike unless 
it was preceded by some kind of a talk which, in law, would 
amount to a conspiracy to bring on the strike; so it would be 
the same thing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right; we. will not quarrel about that. 
That is purely technical. I believe we could do that, and I want 
to go further; I think we ought to do that; but I think, when- 
ever we do do that, there are two things we ought to do con- 
currently. We ought to be sure that we have limited the appli- 
cation of that extreme power to the real war necessities of this 
country, and that we have not applied it to the industries gen- 
erally. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree with the Senator. I think we 
should have more laws upon the subject than we have that will 
provide for a board of conciliation and settlement, supervised 
by the Government, and that the wages should always be most 

‘liberal. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. Secondly, let me say to the Senator 
that I believe it is an absolute necessity, whenever we enact 
legislation of that sort—and I think the time is coming, if it 
has not already arrived, when we must do it in order to supply 
the necessities of this Government and in order to prosecute 
this war adequately—whenever that time arrives, we ought to 
limit it to the war industries of the country entirely and 
strictly; and we ought also, at the same time that we take 
away from labor its only weapon, to provide authority of law 


to see that labor is fairly treated in every respect by the Goy- 
ernment; and those things ought to be done concurrently. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We ought to protect labor. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That was one reason why I did not like 
the first conference report—because that proposition had not 
been carefully worked out. I think it ought to be carefully 
limited and carefully worked out along that line. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think myself that I have no right, even 
at my age, to fail to do what I can for the Government. I 
think the Government has a right to call on me for whatever 
I can do; and if I could be more efficient elsewhere than in 
the Senate of the United States, I would concede that in time 
of war the Government would have the right to select me and 
put ine into that work. That is one duty that the citizen owes 
to the Nation in time of war, and no one has a right to be 
exempted from it. 

Mr. President, I simply desired to express my opposition to 
any scheme that would make a conspiracy criminal if it was 
entered into by one class of American citizens, and make it 
legal if it was entered into by another class. I would not be 
concerned quite so much in times of peace, even though I 
deeply feel that there never ought to be a law upon the stat- 
uto books which would recognize any class in American citizen- 
ship. 

I ask, Mr. President, that this article on the last strike, 
which was published in the Washington Post of this morning, 
may be read into the Record. It is very short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
referred to will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of Tuesday, Apr. 16, 1918.] 
THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY QUIT WORK IN SHIPYARDS—-NO REASON GIVEN 
BY MEN FOR THEIR WALK-OUT AT SPARROWS POINT. 

BALTIMORE, April 15, 

About 350 men employed in the shipyards at Sparrows Point went on 
strike this afternoon without giving the management of the company 
any reasons for their action or without stating any cause of grievance. 
General Manager Anderson, of the shipbuilding plant, said to-night that 
he knew of no reason for the men stopping Work; that there had been 
no money troubles of any sort, no demands for increased pay, and no 
Sir} about conditions of work. 

“The men just walked out,” he sald, “ without giving any explana- 
tion, and I have not the slightest knowledge of why they went out. The 
entire plant is now being operated under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, and if they had any grievances it would have been easy for them 
to have had them adjusted. 

“Judge Gray. of Wilmington, Del., is the referee for this district in 
any labor disputes, but so far as I have heard no complaints have been 
1 of the Government officials who have to do with labor 

The men out are principally riveters, platers, and calkers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from North Dakota is any more earnest in this matter than I 
am, so far as my private thoughts go. If I thought this con- 
ference report left matters where some adequate remedy could 
not be applied, I would oppose it by voting against it. 

If we take section 5440 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States and couple it with the provisions of the conference re- 
port, it seems to me that we have a proper remedy if this report 
should be adopted and the bill should mature into a law. Sec- 
tion 5440, under the title of “ Crimes,” is as follows: 

If two or more persons conspire either to commit any offense against 
the United States, or to defraud the United States in any manner or 
for any purpose, and one or more of such parties do any act to effect 
the object of the conspiracy, all the paue to such conspiracy shall 
be Hable to a malty of not less than $1,000 and not more than 
$10,000, and to imprisonment not more than three years. 

This is one remedy, I think, by a fair construction of the act. 
when a case is before a court provided by existing law. I be- 
lieve the construction given by the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the seventh district in applying the law to fraudulent elections, 
as I suggested a while ago, is not a more liberal construction 
even of a criminal statute—perhaps not as much so, when we 
consider the fact that we are now at war—than the interpreta- 
tion of this same act, and applying it to strikes that limit or 
interfere with war munitions production in a way that amounts 
to an offense against the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Let me suggest to the Senator this differ- 
ence: The injury must be one directly against the United States. 
The fraudulent election of an officer of the United States, of 
course, could well be construed to be an offense against the 
United States, affecting the United States in its governmental 
functions. But here is a private shipyard. The strike is not 
really and directly against the United States, but it is a strike 
organized against the employer. 
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The employer is not the United States, even though the 
United States is indirectly affected by the act. Now, I am fear- 
ful that the court will construe that to mean an act that directly, 
and not indirectly, affects the Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to read, in connection with that same 
section, and by way of enforcing what the Senator from North 
Dakota has said, paragraph 3 of the text of the war act of Great 
Britain of 1915. as amended by the act of Parliament known as 
the munitions of war act of 1916. which reads as follows: I read 
from page 64 of the volume entitled.“ Employers and Workmen: 
A Handbook Explanatory of their Duties and Responsibilities 
Under the Munitions of War Acts, 1915 and 1916,” by Thomas 
Alexander Fyfe: 

Any rule, practice, or custom not haying the force of law which tends 
to restrict production or employment shall be suspended in the estab- 
lishment, and if any person induces or attempts to induce any other 
person (whether any particular person or generally) to comply, or 
continue to compiz With such a rule, practice, or custom, that person 
shall be guilty of an offense under this act. 

Under that provision undoubtedly a strike, as we commonly 
understand it, is a penal act or any of the acts which tend to or 
do restrict production. 

In connection with section 5440 of the Revised Statutes now in 
force we ought to read sections 2 and 8 of the conference com- 
mittee report: 

That when the United States is at war, whoever, with intent to 
injure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, or whoever, with reason 
to believe that his act may injure, Interfere with, or obstruct the 
United States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying on 
the war, shall willfully wf or destroy, or shall attempt to so injure 
or destroy, any war material, war premises 

And so forth. 

This is an affirmative act of destruction of war materials. 
Then in the following section, section 3: 

That when the United States is at war, whoever, with intent to in- 
Jure, interfere with, or obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation in preparing for or carrying on the war, or whoever, with rea- 
son to believe thet bis act may injure, interfere with, or obstruct the 
United States or any associate nation in preparing for or carrying ou 
the war, shall willfully make or cause to be made in a defective manner, 
or attempt to make or cause to be made in a defective manner, any 
war material, as herein defined, or ma tool, implement, machine, 
utensil, or receptacle used or employed in making, producing, manu- 
facturing, or repairing any such war material, as herein defined, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, fined not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment not more than 30 years, or both. 

These two provisions, section 2 and section 8 of the report, 
coupled with section 5440 of the statutes it seems to me furnish 
a remedy. The Government now has control of all shipyards, 
So as to be directly affected by a strike. If it should be found 
upon actual application that the remedy is not forthcoming 
under these provisions I would be very glad then to vote for a 
measure that in express terms and by as positive provisions as 
ean be employed in the English language cover anything that 
will interfere with the production of war material or for the 
preparation of this country to bear its full part in the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think if the Senator will read it more 
carefully he will probably vote against this conference report. 
Section 37 reads: 

If two or more persons conspire either to commit any offense against 
the United States, or to 9 — Sy 

And so forth. 

Now, they must conspire to commit that which has been 
declared by law to be an offense. What it means is a criminal 
offense. The law has never declared a strike to be a criminal 
offense. Therefore the conspiracy to commit an offense against 
the United States is not fulfilled in a conspiracy to organize a 
strike which has not been declared an offense against the 
United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I believe ‘section 5440 is leveled against an 
offense committed against the United States so that it ordinarily 
must be a violation of some existing law. That evidently was 
in the mind of Congress when the original act was passed. But 
the interpretation of this act in applying it in the seventh dis- 
trict by the circuit court of appeals liberalized it considerably. 
It does not seem so restricted. It said that the fraudulent 
voting by persons, two or more, for an election of an officer of 
the United States, a Member of the House, was an offense 
against the United States. The election law does not specifi- 
cally provide more than general declarations. It does not ex- 
tend to a conspiracy for fraudulent or illegal voting or for the 
fraudulent or illegal election of a Member of the House. Still 
the court, in the liberal construction which they gave in order 
to advance the remedy that was intended by this section or 
other acts of the United States, found that it was a conspiracy, 
that the trial court properly instructed the jury on the nature 


of the act that it constituted a conspiracy, and so sustained the 
conviction. 

I believe it may be a fair interpretation of this section 2 to 
say that a strike that leaves property in a condition where it 
will be injured is within section 2. or willfully interfering with 
or obstructing‘ the United States or any associate nation in 
preparing for or carrying on the wur, or whoever, with reason 
to believe that his act may injure, interfere with, or obstruct 
the United States in preparing for or carrying on the war.” 
That is one distinct offense: “Shall willfully *ajure or destroy 
or shall attempt to injure or destroy.” Ordinarily that is an 
affirmative net. It must be some one who brenks up a meld, 
who destroys ship tintber, who destroys a shipway, or some 
affirmative act of destruction, taking uway something that the 
Government is using or will use when completed. 

A strike occurs by which a hindrance to the completion, say, 
of a shipway is the direct and natural result—not a remote con- 
Sequence, but which directly follows from it. I think, how- 
ever, it is within section 2, so that when this bill is enacted it 
becomes an offense against the laws of the United States, even 
bringing it within the strict Interpretation that an offense 
against the United States must be some violation of existing 
law. At any rate. it would not require any more liberal con- 
struction of the section that is now the law to declare it an 
offense against the United States to interfere with the prepara- 
tion of war material or the building of ships, but that of itself 
in time of war is an offense against the United States, than 
was declared in the case I have referred to, decided by the 
circuit court of appeals. $ 

I would go as far, I know, as the Senator from North Dakota 
to produce results. I think it is tolerably evident by this time 
that if we are to get anything speedily out of this legislation 
we had as well adopt this report. 

The House is in one mind, it seems, and somewhat persist- 
ently of that mind, and the majority of the Senate is of an- 
other mind. This presents a real purpose of a conference com- 
mittee to adjust differences. It is not an attempt to legislate 
originally, as we have recently prohibited by a very wise rule 
of the Senate. it seems to me, but it is an honest attempt to 
effect a settlement of differences, to the end that legislation 
may result rather than continued differences. In view of that 
I believe this conference report has accomplished some good 
results. It is a forward step. 

I would go further, Mr. President, than possibly this con- 
ference report has gone if I were the sole judge of it, but I am 
not. There are 94 Senators here, and besides that there are 
435 Members of the House who are to be consulted. Most legis- 
lation is a matter of adjustment of different opinions. The 
radical neither gets what he wants nor does the extreme con- 
servative, and usually it is a sort of happy medium, and that 
has marked the advance of legislation for the time being. 

Probably that is the condition in which this conference re- 
port finds itself, but it is an advance, to say the least of it, 
over present conditions; and if the wisdom of this law shall 
demonstrate upon its application the necessity of a further step 
or if the folly of those against whom it may be directed shall 
by their continuous folly make it demonstrated that further 
legislation is required, they by that act of folly will produce 
the necessary votes in this and the other body, if it is shown 
that no other remedy is adequate except to amend this law or 
to pass additional measures, 

Mr. President, I wish to add before, this is left a statement 
about the general course of labor unions. I think the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor are sincere, loyal, and 
patriotic in their efforts to control the local unions and the 
members who are essential in the preparation of much war ma- 
terial and of the merchant shipping that we must have. I think 
whatever differences they have had with employers or with 
lawmaking powers—such of us as have not altogether agreed 
with them at times—will be fused in a common loyalty with 
all of us. I am sure I have a spirit ever of meeting them upon a 
common ground for the production of the necessary results that 
will give us adequate preparation for this struggle. 

I have never had any hostility to labor unions as labor 
unions, I think they have a right to exist. I would vote at 
all times and would support their right to organize and to exist 
as lawful bodies. I want the same degree of tolerance shown 
by them to others outside of the union that they have a right 
to ask for themselves. When we concede that they have a 
right to exist; that through lawful organization their purposes 
are good; that they have done many goed things in remedial 
legislation and given them ‘protection by court decisions as well 
as legislation, whatever some of their members may say to the 
contrary, then they themselyes are in duty bound to exercise 
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the same liberal charity and the same broad toleration for 
other people who are not members of the union. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, it is true that there is a degree 
of narrowness on the part of some and some members of 
unions, a degree that would keep a man from earning a living 
in this world if he does not join a union. When it comes to 
that I have had frequent controversies with unions. I will 
have them as long as I live. They have no right to attempt 
to try to prevent my neighbor, because he is a member of a 
union or is not a member of a union, from earning his living. 
I am just as hostile to an employer who discharges a man 
because he is a member of a union as I am to one who dis- 
charges a man because he is not a member of a union. The 
right is correlative and mutual, and there can not be classes 
built up in this country based upon mere membership in any 
private organization. Because I may be a Free Mason or my 
neighbor may be a member of the Knights of Columbus is no 
reason for discriminating against each other in government. 
It is the end of civil government when that is permitted or 
tolerated in any country. 5 

Nevertheless, official documents are in the possession of 
various persons in this country in private life coming from 
the departmental officers or heads of bureaus recognized by 
law as Government agencies, that provide before a man can 
get work in a certain part of this country, and I will be specific 
about it, on the northwest Pacific coast or the entire Pacific 
coast, every shipyard along the coast—before he can be sent 
to an employment agency from any part of the country under 
Government auspices he must signify that he will be a member 
of the union or is already a member of the union, 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Does the Senator happen to know why that is? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know in one place, and I will reply. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Not where it is, but why it is? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the Seattle district the yards are all 
union yards. The shipbuilding companies are union employers. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then what good will it do for the United 
States Government to send a man there who is not a union 
man? Will he not be out of pocket his expenses? Í 

Mr. SHERMAN. He would not get work in that locality, it is 
true, but the documents to which I refer say that no man can 
go to the Pacific coast to work in a shipyard unless he is a 
union man or has signified his willingness to become a union 
man. There is a shipyard or there are yards in the Northwest, 
at Seattle, possibly at Portland, or near there, on the Columbia 
River. These comprise at least what is called the Puget Sound 
country, the northwest Pacific coast. Those are union yards. 
There is a yard at San Francisco, there is one at Los Angeles, 
there is one at San Diego, and these are open-shop yards. The 
Government does not, through its agents, represent the con- 
ditions as they are to the men who are asking to be taken to 
the Pacific coast for work. Those are open-shop yards below, 
but not in the Seattle district. So far as it applies to that 
district it is true, and the statements made by the Senator are 
strictly correct, but when applied to the entire Pacific coast 
they are not in accordance with actual working conditions, and 
that far the documents which are sent out are misleading and 
taking advantage of the closed-shop conditions in the Puget 
Sound country. 

In addition to that, there is at Newark, N. J., a shipbuilding 
yard that is, I think, a successful experiment, so far as I have 
any facts. It is a yard that assembles fabricated material. 
They are making an experiment, the first of this kind in the 
world. They are taking farmers’ boys, they are taking clerks 
out of dry-goods stores, they are taking blacksmithseand bar- 
tenders, and in a very short time, in from 30 to 90 days, they 
are turning them into shipbuilders under an intensive course 
of training, because a large part of the material comes to that 
yard fabricated or framed according to the blue prints before 
it is brought there. It is a question of putting it together after 
it is on the ground. It is an assembling ground, in other words, 
for these workmen. They are making remarkable progress 
there. 7 

These men, coming from every walk in life, not skilled labor- 
ers at the beginning, have under the foreman who gives them 
the instruction learned to be efficient men. They have not 
joined the union. Some of these newly skilled workmen under 
this course of training I have referred to do not care to join 
the unions. When the war is over they will go back to their 
before-the-war occupation, whatever it is. They have gone 
into the shipyards just like my neighbors’ sons went into the 
Army before the draft law, Many of them volunteered. My 


own State and many of the Western States sent volunteers 
when there was no conscription law, sent them by the thou- 
sands, and they went, not because they wanted to be profes- 
sional soldiers, but because they thought their country needed 
them, These men have left the farms and the blacksmith shops 
and the stores and have gone into the shipyards to give of their 
service because they think the country needs them. They will 
work 14 hours a day if the country needs them. They do not 
watch the clock. It is not their permanent occupation; they 
do not expect to be caulkers and riveters and hanger men all 
their lives. They expect, when the war is done and the ships 
are built and the treaty of peace has once more turned us back 
into our peaceful nation to return to their farms, their shops, 
and their blacksmithing—the things that they left when the 
war began and called for them. Under those conditions they 
do not join that union, 

Let me call the attention of my friends who are the leading 
spirits of the American Federation of Labor to the fact that 
union men of patriotic sentiment who are loyal and who are 
listening to such manly, powerful appeals as the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCuamer] has made here to-day have 
dropped their differences and have touched elbows, and their 
sweat has fallen on the same forge with the nonunion men. 

They have been fined by their local unions all the way from 
$100 to $1,000 apiece for working with nonunion men. Against 
that I protest. Against that I wish Mr. Gompers with his official 
influence would level an edict of his and tell them to remit those 
fines, loosen their rule, and tell the men to go into shipyards or a 
shipbuilding plant and build ships as fast as their employers 
know how. 

That is the reason why I complain here that some optimistic 
views that are taken are not justified. They may say that strikes 
are ended. I know that is not true, all the way from the coal 
miner, who is bringing the fuel out to furnish power, up to the 
riveter in the shipyards. I know that strikes are in constant 
progress and others are threatened. I know that the whole soft- 
coal mining belt in the Mississippi Valley to-day is on the edge of 
a volcano. Say what they please, I know that strikes are con- 
templated now, and if by merely anticipating or telling about it 
we can throw daylight in and ventilate it before it happens we 
will be justified in taking the few hours we have spent this after- 
noon on this measure. 

I wish to read what I consider good authority. I do not 
criticize our beloved Chief Executive. I criticize his ministers 
sometimes. I think they lead him to commit errors which by a 
sort of vicarious atonement ought to be laid on them, not on the 
President, who has too much to do; he can not keep track of all 
these details. 

In a time when he had fewer advisers and could use his own 
clear thinking faculties, at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1907, he in an 
address delivered himself of these sentences: 

There is another as formidable an enemy to equality and freedom of 
opportunity as it, and that is the class formed by the labor organizations 
and leaders of the country representing only a small minority of the 
laboring men of the country, quite as monopolistic in spirit as the capi- 
talists and quite as apt to corrupt and ruin our industries by their 
monopolies. If we are to restore the purity of our law and the freedom 
of our life we must see to it—in all moderation and in all fairness—that 
no class whatever is given artificial privileges or advantages; that our 
life move free again of fear or favor from whatever quarter for what- 
ever class. What we need is not a square deal but no deal at all, an 
old-fashioned equality and harmony of conditions—a purged business 
and a purged law. 

We certainly need a purged business, and if existing law 
will not give us the required relief, then we need not only a 
purged law but an amended law. -I wish my voice could reach 
the locals in these unions, not only among my own immediate 
constituency but everywhere in this country. I should like to 
look the workmen in the face by the thousands and say to them 
what I think here and say this afternoon, say to them’ that 
when Haig sent out the touching appeal to the free Governments 
of the world that the English Army is fighting now with its 
back to the wall it ought to make every workman in this coun- 
try willing within the limits of his health and strength to go 
to his work and stay there, with union or nonunion men, with- 
out complaint, as many hours in a day and as loyally as lies 
within his ability. 

Not only did Haig send out that appeal to the world, but we 
remember, Mr. President, that on the 9th day of April Lloyd- 
George, speaking to the House of Commons, said, We must 
admit that it is a grievous disappointment that we have not 
the forces from the American Army, magnificent men as they 
are, that we had hoped”; and only yesterday in London, by a 
cablegram that came across, the foreign secretary, Mr. Balfour, 
said, “ What is now most pressingly required is that the fight- 
ing forces of the United States should be brought as speedily as 
possible into the field.” 
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In addition to that, in another part of his address, Mr. Bal- 
four uses this language: f 
Perhaps the most important was because the German higher command 


were determined that the land struggle should come to an end before 
the United States could bring its forces to bear upon the western front. 


. 

Before this great struggle had come to. a conclusive end America 
would prove its determination to bear its full share in the tremendous 
struggle. > 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator state to whom Mr. Balfour 
was making that plea? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was to a delegation of laboring men 
representing the labor interests of his country. I wish that 
the magazine published by the American Federation of Labor, 
of which Mr. Gompers is the editor, would publish these words 
of appeal from the English Foreign Secretary; that it would 
publish the appeal of Gen. Haig, fighting with his back to the 
wall; that it would publish the appeal of Lloyd-George, voic- 
ing the disappointment that he inevitably must feel because 
we have not forces on the line sufficient to do what was neces- 
sary in resisting the army released from Russia and joined 
with the original line of Germany on the west front. 

The day before Lloyd-George made the appeal the responsi- 
ble censor, as already said on the floor of the Senate Chamber, 
while Lloyd-George was calling upon us to hurry, just the 
day before that, George Creel had said in the capital of this 
Republic, he thanked God we were unprepared when we went 
into the war. I have a stack of postal cards about that 
high [indicating], most of them sent out from my own State 
postmarked, that are all a part of the propaganda in which 
fortunately I feel a very sympathetic response, audit is much 
better than the slogan of George Creel. It was the last words 
spoken by Joseph H. Choate, For God's sake, hurry up.” I 
wish I could have that appeal put in Mr. Gompers’s magazine 
and sent into every local of every union in this country—*“ For 
God's sake, hurry up.” 

Of course, it is fashionable to criticize Congress. What 
enn we do? Pass laws. After they are passed I wish to re- 
mind Mr. Gompers of what he said; and that is why I criti- 
cized his statement on the floor of the Senate Chamber a few 
days ago, after we had rejected the former conference report, 
when he said in substance it did not make any difference what 
kind of a law Congress makes, we will not obey it. I want 
Mr. Gompers to obey the laws of this Republic and of the 
several States. I have sometimes feared he has spent more 
time breaking laws than he did in defending his country prior 
to our declaring war. I am glad now to join hands with him 
in a patriotic purpose, and to fuse with him some of the dif- 
ferences we may have had in the common design of defending 
our country. When peace comes I hope we may, with his help, 
work out under wise laws an industrial peace based on justice. 

It is a doubtful method, though, of showing how one is 
devoted to one’s country by saying in advanee that if certain 
laws with which one does not agree are passed that. it will not 
be possible to enforce them and they will be habitually dis- 
vheyed. It is a direct invitation to break such laws in the event 
of their enactment. 

I do not wish to go any further, although at some opportune 
time we may discuss that question. The question now pending 
is the conference report. The main thing, after all, is for us 
to sink our differences. I shall yote for the conference report 
upon that ground and that only, and that we must at least make 
some forward step. Whether it be a long enough step or not 
I will not now stop to inquire. If we take this step, we can 
tike a longer one when occasion requires. If it does not bring 
nbout the necessary result, we shall have to legislate further. 
One thing, however, is certain: The men who are losing price- 
loss time, who are delaying the building of ships and the manu- 
facture of material, who are obstructing and impeding our war 
program, if not by malicious intent by their overt omission to 
work, without any adequate cause, when a tribunal is fur- 
nished to adjust their differences by peaceful compromise and 
hearing—these men are not doing the lawful patriotic service 
to the country that we have a right to demand of them. 

The Government can take every one of us who has not 
reached the age of 60 years, say, and can impress us into the 
service. I am like the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCunmser] ; whenever the Government can do better with my 
service some place else than it can here, it has a right to reach 
out and take me, and I will cheerfully go. If the Government 
sees fit to put me on the farm or in the field again, if it sees 
fit to make me an apprentice in a shipyard, I will work at what- 
ever I can do; but I will not join a union to help my country. 
If I am a member of a union and wish to belong to one, I shall 
not leave it to help my country. I will fight just as hard for 
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my right to stay in a union as I will for the right of a man to 
Stay out of a union and earn an honest living if he wishes to. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, my only excuse for saying a 
word further is that the Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
McCumeER] has seen fit to make me the special target of his 
remarks this afternoon. I wish to say to the. distinguished 
Senator that it is not necessary for him to plead with me to 
try to make our Government, our Army, and our workingmen 
most efficient for winning this war, It is not necessary for 
the distinguished Senator to ask me to assume that I have a 
Son in order to point the argument. I have a son. It is not 
necessary for the distinguished Senator to ask me to assume 
that that son is in the service of the United States. He is in 
the service of the United States. You will not find him sittiag 
in a swivel chair in one of the departments; you will not fi fd 
him in an easy and safe place. He is in the most difficy lt 
and most dangerous service of the United States Army; he 
is in the flying section of the Aviation Corps. That is no 
credit to me; he did not do it to please me; he did it of his own 
will; but I am as anxious as is the Senator from North Dakota 
or any other Senator to have him furnished with the best pos- 
sible equipment, and to have this war speeded up and termi- 
nated as speedily and as successfully as possible. 

The Senator wants more ships and I want more ships; but 
the way to get more ships is not to pass a law saying to the 
workingman that he shall not quit work, if the conditions are 
not what he thinks they should be. If I believe that passing 
a law would prevent strikes, would make this Government more 
efficient, then I would vote for it; we may come to that; but 
I believe the only way to get the greatest efficiency out of 
labor is to treat laborers as if they had intelligence and 
patriotism. 

I am willing to join with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] and urge Mr. Gompers to put in his official magazine 
and in his communications to the local unions “ Hurry up”; 
I have no doubt Mr. Gompers is doing that now and has done 
it to the best of his ability since the war started; but you can 
not make men work by passing laws; you ean not make men 
do unjust things by passing laws. I join with Mr. Gompers 
not as a threat, but as advice to Senators of the United States 
that if they pass a law forbidding peaceful strikes that law can 
not be enforced. 

The conditions in the aireraft service are not due to labor, 
If there is a fall-down in the airplane program, it is due to 
the falling down of capitalists; it is not the fault of Congress. 
Congress acted promptly, and appropriated $640,000,000 for air- 
planes. It turned it over to the captains of industry of this 
country, who enlisted the most efficient and the most famous 
engineers they could find in the effort to secure the best motor 
and the best airplane that could be obtained. I do not know 
wherein labor has delayed that program one day. The delay is 
not the fault of labor; it is the fault of the employers of labor, 
the captains of industry, c£ whom we hear so much. 

It was only a few years ago that a distinguished man, now 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, called 
attention to the inefficiency of the railroads. I think his state- 
ment was that if the railroads were properly run a million dol- 
lars a day could be saved. I have no doubt that was true of the 
railroads, and I have no doubt that it is true of business gen- 
erally. We have got ahead in this country because we have 
not had to compete with other people; we have got ahead 
because of this very spirit of American labor—the spirit of 
freedom and independence, of working for themselves—bu! we 
have got to get down to earth now and require service not only 
of labor but of the men who employ labor—of capital. Senators 
stand up here and say how much they love labor and how 
much they are willing to give labor; but when it comes down 
to voting something that will help labor they are content with 
giving them three cheers and letting it go at that. r 

The Senator from North Dakota, with great industry, has 
produced a list of strikes in this country—not of to-day but 
of March 11—and, considering the greatness of the country and 
the number of men employed, it is a very short list. The strikes 
in this country to-day are inconsiderable. The Senator has had 
to go into the cloak room and dig among all the newspapers we 
have here to produce just one present instance of a strike in 
this country, and that is the-most ridiculous report a man ever 
heard—350 men in a shipyard striking without any grievance, 
No one who gives it a moment’s thought will believe it. It is an 
incorrect report, and can not be otherwise. 

Hog Island was on the list of strikes. They have not lost 
a week’s work at Hog Island on account of strikes. They had 
just one strike there, and it lasted 80 minutes; but that was 
put on the list, and it is figured out with a pencil and we are 
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told how many days and months and years of labor have been 
lost through that strike. 

But, Mr. President, I have said all I want to say upon this 
subject. The Senator from North Dakota intimated at least 
that Senators voted a certain way because they wanted labor 
votes. I do not want a labor vote. There is no man in the 
United States who has less need for labor votes than have I. 
I never belonged to a labor union; I never was counsel for a 
labor union; I never advised a labor union; but I do feel that 
up to this time laborers have needed help more than have em- 
ployers, and they have had less help. Labor is the side that is 
down and needs to be raised. If the time ever comes when 
labor unions are getting more than they are fairly entitled to 
and the poor employer is ground in the dirt, then I will take 
held and help the poor employer just as hard as I have tried to 
help the poor laboring man in the past. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was not aware that my l 


few remarks were directed to the Senator from New Hampshire 
entirely. I admit the fact that I was facing in his direction, 
and I paid my respects to the Senator’s defense of the labor 
unions and insisted that he had been certainly a very good 
friend to labor organizations, Other than that, the cap which 
I was making was not especially fitted for the Senator, and I 
had not even invited him to put it on. If he did so, it was with- 
out any intent upon my own part, 

The Senator says that the way to get men to work is to treat 
them right. I should like to know wherein the conditions have 
not been made right for the laborers since this war began. They 
have been paid. from two to three times the wages that they 
have ever earned before. So far. therefore, as compensation is 
concerned, they never had such splendid treatment as they have 
had since this war began; and yet there have never been so 
many strikes in the history of the country or so many days lost 
by strikes as since the United States entered into this war, only 
a little over a year ago. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator give his au- 
thority for that statement, or is it merely his opinion? 

‘Mr. McCUMBER. My judgment, from all the sources of in- 
formation that I can obtain, is that there have been more days 
lost because of strikes in the essential industries of the United 
States during the last year than in any other equal period of 
the history of the United States. They have not all been strikes 
of 350 men. Only a little while ago about 6,000 men, carpenters 
alone, struck in shipyards, 

We have treated lubor well. They have been treated well by 
Congress. They have not only been made the equals of any 
other class in the United States, but they have been made the 
superiors of any other class in the United States. We have put 
laws upon our statute books—I admit I voted against them— 
which would make an act ff committed by the Senator from 
New Hampshire and myself a crime, but which if committed by 
two members of a labor union would not be a crime. 

In view of those facts, I do not think the Senator from New 
Hampshire is Sustified in saying that labor does not have fair 
treatment in the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States. Labor has always had more than fair trent- 
ment, if equality means fairness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire speaks about the boys 
being conscripted. Mr. President, I would be ashamed if I had 
any relative within the serving age who was not in the Army 
or the Navy of the United States. I would not myself mention 
the fact that my son or brother or any other relative were in 
the Army or the Navy, because that is but a common duty, 
incumbent upon every son and every brother within the con- 
scription age. I would disown a son that was not patriotic 
enough to enlist in his country’s service in this great war. 
But, Mr. President, that has nothing to do with the question; 
that would be doing nothing more than a common duty, and I 
would not allow any boy of mine to even wait to be conscripted. 
I am not condemning those who have been conscripted, because 
there are many who would like to have enlisted could they have 
dene so, 

Mr. HOLLIS, Will the Senator permit me to say that my 
son volunteered and was not conscripted? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; and so would the Senator him- 
t self have volunteered if he were within the age. Now, if the 

country has a right to eall your boy to the colors to serve in the 
trenches of France. to face bullets, to battle 24 hours of the day, 
then the Government has a right to call upon his brother or his 
3 comrade in the United States to work at least 8 hours to fur- 
nish him with the materfal with which to carry on that warfare 
and to furnish ships to provide him sufficient support to enable 
him to meet the enemy on the field of battle. 
We ought to be fair. I do not think the Senator is fair when 
he says that capital was responsible for the delay in the aircraft 
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production program, I wish the Senator or anybody else would 
tell me what capital had to do with it. I want to say frankly 
that labor was not responsible for that delay in any way; that 
was a delay unquestionably due to those who had the authority 
to go ahead and construct machines; but whether it was fheir 
fault or misfortune we must look to them alone, and we can not 
pine the responsibility for their failure upon either capital or 
abor. 

But the Senator and I both want the same thing; we want 
every American citizen to perform his duty in this time of war, 
and if anyone is slacking in the building of ships. he is com- 
mitting a crime against his Government, and the Senator and 
myself both want him to cease committing that offense and to 
perform his duty. That is all I have to say, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference, 

The report was agreed to. 


NATURALIZATION OF ALIENS IN MILITARY SERVICE, 


Mr. HARDWICK.. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from North Carolina if he will agree again to lay aside tempo- 
rarily the unfinished business in order that I may present an 
important matter which I think is vital. G 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I realize the importance of 
the matter the Senator has in charge, and I therefore ask con- 
sent that the bill alluded to. which is now the unfinished busi- 
ness, be temporarily laid aside for the consideration of the bill 
in charge of the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the unfinished business“ is temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
shall presently consider the bill (H. R. 3132) to amend section 
2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to 
naturalization. I will say by way of explaining the request 
that there are two great purposes sought to be accomplished by 
this bill: One is to provide for the naturalization of 123.000 
soldiers of the United States whom we can not with either 
safety or justice to themselves send abroad until this is done, 
The second purpose, although hardly so important and hardly 
so pressing, is not unimportant, and that is to readjust our 
naturalization laws to meet war conditions, I hope the Senate 
will consent to consider this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

There’ being no objection, the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3132) to amend 
section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relat- 
ing to naturalization. which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Immigration with an amendment to strike aut all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 4 of the act entitled “An act to establish a Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization and to provide a uniform rule for the 
naturalization of aliens throughout the United States,” approved June 
8 be, and is hereby, amended by adding seven new subdivisions, 
as follows: 

“Seventh. Any native-born Filipino of the age of 21 years and up- 
ward who has declared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States and who has enlisted or may hereafter enlist in the United States 
Navy or Marine Corps or the Naval Auxillary Service, and who may be 
honorably discharged therefrom after an enlistment of not less than 
four years, or who may receive an ordinary discha with recommen- 
dation for reenlistment ;-or any alien, or any Porto Rican not a citizen 
of the United States, of the age of 21 years and upward, who has en- 
listed or may hereafter enlist in the armies of the United States, either 
the Regular or the Volunteer Forces, the National Guard, or Naval 
Militia of any State, Territory, or District, or the State militia in Fed- 
eral service, or in the United States Navy or Marine Corps, or in the 
United States Coast Guard, or who has served for three years on board 
of any vessel of the United States Government, or for three years on 
board of merchant or fishing vessels of the United States of more than 
20 tons burden, and while still in the service on a reenlistment or re- 
appointment. or within six months after an honorable discharge or 
separation therefrom, or while on furlough to the Army Reserve or 
Regular Army Reserve after honorable service, may, on presentation of 
the required declaration of intention petition for naturalization with- 
out proof of the required five years’ residence within the United States 
if upon examination by the representative of the Bureau of Natura lau- 
tion, in accordance with the requirements of this subdivision It is 
shown that such residence can not be established; any alien serving in 
the military or navai service of the United States during the time this 
country is at war may file his petition for naturalization without mak- 
ing the preliminary ‘declaration of intention and without proof of the 
required five years’ residence within the United States; any allen decla- 
rant who has served in the United States Army or rag A or the Phil- 
ippine Constabulary, and has been honorably discharged therefrom, and 
has been accepted for service in either the military or naval service of 
the United States on the condition that he becomes a citizen of the 
United States, may file his 3 for naturalization upon proof of 
continuous residence within the United States for the three years imme- 
diately preceding his petition, by two witnesses, citizens of the United 
States, and in these cases only residence in the Philippine Islands and 
the Panama Canal Zone by aliens may be considered residence within 
the United States for purposes of naturalization; and any allen, or 
any Ron oe 8 allegianre to the United States embraced 
within this subdivision, may file his petition for naturalization in the 
most convenient court without proof of residence within its jurisdiction, 
notwithstanding the limitation upon the jurisdiction of the courts 
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specified in section 8 of the act of June 29, 1906, provided he a rs 
with his two witnesses before the appropriate representative of the 
Bureau of Naturalization and passes the preliminary examination hereby 
required before filing his petition for naturalization in the office of the 
clerk of the court, and in each case the record of this examination shall 
be offered in evidence by the representative of the Government from the 
Bureau of Naturalization and made a part of the record at the original 
and any subsequent hearings , and, except as otherwise herein provided, 
the honorable discharge certificate of such alien, or person owing perma- 
nent allegiance to the United States, or the certificate of service for the 
time required showing good conduct, signed by a duly authorized officer, 
or by the masters of saia vessels, shall deemed prima facie rebuttable 
evidence to satisfy atl of the uirements of residence within the 
United Stotes and within the State, Territory, or District, and good 
moral character required 1 law, when supported by the affidavits of 
two witnesses, citizens of the United States, identifying the applicant 
as the person named in the certificate or honorable discharge, and in 
those cases only where the alien is actually in the military or naval 
service of the United . the certificate of arrival shall not be filed 
with the petition for naturalization in the manner prescribed ; and an 

petition for naturalization filed under the provisions of this subdivi- 
sion may be heard immediately, notwithstanding the law prohibits the 
hearing of a petition for naturalization during 30 days preceding any 
election in the jurisdiction of the court. An len, who, at the passage 
of this act, is in the military service of t United States, including 
the Czecho-Slovak and Polish forces, who may not be within the juris- 
diction of any court authorized to naturalize aliens, may file his Pe 
tion far naturalization without appearing in person in the office of the 
clerk of the court and shall not be required to take the prescribed oath 
of allegiance in open court. The petition shall be verified by the 
affidavits of at ‘east two credibie witnesses who are citizens of the 
United States, and who shall prove in their affidavits the portion of 
the residence that they have personally known the applicant to have 
resided within the United States. The time of military service may be 
established by the affidavits of at least two other citizens of the United 
States, which, together with the oath of alleglance, may be taken in 
accordance with the terms of section 1750 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States after notice from and under regulations of the 
Bureau of-Naturatization. Such affidavits and cath of allegiance shall 
be admitted in evidence in any original or appellare naturalization 
proceeding without proof of the genulneness of the seal or signature 
or of the official character of the officer before whom the affidavits and 
oath of allegiance were taken, and shall be filed by the representa- 
tive of the Government from the Bureau of Naturalization at the 
hearing as provided by section 11 of the act of June 29, 1906. 
of the Naturalization Bureau and Service may be designated by 
Secretary of Labor to administer oaths relating to the administration 
of the naturalization law; and the requirement of section 10 of notice 
to take depositions to the United States attorneys is repealed, and the 
duty they perform under section 15 of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 
Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 596), may also be performed by the Commissioner or 
Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization: Provided, That it shall not 
be lawful to make a declaration of intention before the clerk of any 
court on election day or during the pertod of 30 days preceding the 
day of holding any election in the jurisdiction of the court: Provided 
further, That service by aliens upon vessels other than of American 
registry, whether continuous or broken, shall not be considered as resi- 
dence for naturalization purposes within the 8 of the United 
States, and such allens can not secure residence for naturalization 
purposes during service upon vessels of foreign registry. 

During time when the United States Is at war no clerk of a United 
States court shall charge or collect a naturalization fee from an alien 
in the military service of the United States for filing his petition or 
issuing the certificate of naturalization upon admission to 1 
and no elerk of any State court shall charge or collect any fee for this 
service unless the laws of the State require such charge to be made, in 
which case nothing more than the portion of the fee required to be 
paid to the State shall be charged or collected. A full accounting for 
all of these transactions shall be made to the Bureau of Naturalization 
in the manner provided by section 13 of the act of June 29, 1906. 

5 ey Bn That every seaman, being an alien, shall, after bis declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen of the United States, and after 
he shall have served three years upon such merchant or fishing vessels 
of the United States, be deemed a citizen of the United States for the 
purpose of serving on board any such merchant or fishing vessel of the 
United States, anything to the contrary in any act of Congress notwith- 
standing; but such seaman shall, for all purposes of protection as an 
American citizen, be deemed such after the filing of his declaration of 
intention to become such citizen: Provided, That nothing contained in 
this act shall be taken or construed to repeal or modify any portion of 
the act approved March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 1164, ch. 153), 
being an act to promote the welfare of American seamen. 

“Ninth, That for the purpose of carrying on the work of the Bureau 
of Naturalization of sending the names of the candidates for citizen- 
ship to the public schools and otherwise 5 instruetion and 
training in citizenship responsibilities of applicants for naturalization 
authority is hereby given for the reimbursement of the printing and 
binding appropriation of the Department of Labor upon the records 
of the areen Department from the naturalization fees deposited in 
the Treasu hrough the Bureau of Naturalization for the cost of 
publishing the citizenship textbook prepared and to be distributed by 
the Bureau of Naturalization to those candidates for citizenship only 
who are in attendance upon the public schools, such reimbursement to 
be made upon statements by the Commissioner of Naturalization of 
books actually delivered to such student candidates for citizenship, and 
a monthly naturalization bulletin, and in this duty to secure the aid 
of and cooperate with the oficial State and national organizations, in- 
cluding those concerned with vocational education and including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, and to aid the local Army 
exemption boards and cooperate with the War Department in locating 
declarants subject to the Army draft and expenses incident thereto. 

“Tenth. That any person not an allen enemy, who resided unin- 
terruptedly within the United States during the period of five years 
next p ing May 1, 1910, and was on that date otherwise qualified 
to become a citizen of the United States, except that he had not made 
the declaration of intention required by law and who during or prior 
to that time, because of misinformation regarding his citizenship status 
erronedusly exercised the rights and performed the duties of a citizen 
of the United States tn good faith, may file the petition for naturali- 
gation prescribed by law without making the preliminary declaration 
of intention required of other aliens, and upon satisfactory proof to 
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the court that he bas so acted art be admitted as a citizen of the 
United States upon complying in respects with the other require- 
ments of the naturalization law. 

“ Eleventh. No alien who is a native, citizen, subject, or denizen of 
any country, State, or sovereignty with which the United States is at 
war shall be admitted to become a citizen of the United States unless 
be made his declaration of intention within seven years prior to the 
existence of the state of war, or was at that time entitled to become a 
citizen of the United States, without making a declaration of intention, 
or vniess his petition for naturalization shall then be pending and is 
otherwise entitled to admission, notwithstanding he shall be an alien 
enemy at the time and in the manner prescribed by the laws passed 
upon that subject: Provided, That no alien embraced within this subdi- 

sion shall have his petition for naturalization called for a hearing 
Sei after the written consent of the Commissioner or Deputy Com- 
missioner of Naturalization shall have been received by the clerk of 
the court and exhibited to the court. and the petition shall be given no 
final hearing except in open court and in the presence of the representa- 
tive of the Government from the Bureau of Naturalization, whose objec- 
tion shall cause the petition to be continued from time to time for so 
long as the Government may require: Provided, howerer, That nothin 
herein contained shall be taken or construed to interfere with or preven 
the apprehension and removal, agreeably to law, of any alien enemy at 
any time previous to the actual naturalization of such alien; and sec- 
tion 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby re- 
pealed: Provided further, That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and empowered, from time to time. b 
proclamation or otherwise, to except natives. citizens, subjects, or dení- 
zens of any country with which the United States is or may be at war, 
or any individual or class thereof. from the classification of alien ene- 
mies, and thereupon they shall have the privilege to apply for naturali- 
zation; and for the purposes of carrying into effect the provisions of 
this section, including personal services in the District of Columbia, the 
sum of $400,000 is hereby appropriated, to be available until June 30, 
1919, inelnding travel expenses for members of the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation and its field service only, and the provisions of section 3679 of 
La ae Statutes shall not be applicable in any way to this appro- 
priation. 

“Twelfth. That no person who, while a citizen of the United States 
and during the existing war in Europe, entered the military or naval 
service of any country at war with a country with which the United 
States is now at war, shall be deemed to have lost his citizenship by rea- 
son of any oath or obligation taken by him for the purpose of enterin 
such service, and the act (Public 55, 65th Cong., approved Oct. 5, 
1917), is hereby repealed. 

“Thirteenth. That any person who ts serving in the military or naval 
forces of the United States at the termination of the existing war, and 
any person who before the termination of the existing war may have 
been honorably discharged from the military or naval services of the 
United States on account of disability incurred in line of duty. shall, if 
he applies to tie onar court for admission as a citizen of the United 
States. be relieved from the necessity of proving that immediately pre- 
ceding the date of his application he,has resided continuously within the 
United States the time required by law of other aliens, or within the 
State, Territory, or District for the year immediately preceding the date 
of his petition for naturalization, but his petition for naturalization 
shall be supporsa by the affidavits of two credible witnesses. citizens of 
the United States, Identifying the petitioner as the person named in the 
certificate of honorable discharge, which said certificate may be accepted 
as evidence of good moral character required by law. and be shall com- 
ply. with the other uirements of the naturalization law.“ 

ec. 2. That the following provisions of law be. and they are hereby 
repealed: Sections 2166 and 2174 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States of America and so much of an act approved July 26, 1894, en- 
titled “An act making provisions for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes,” being chapter 165 of the 
laws of 1894 (28 Stat. L., p. 124), reading as follows: “Any alien of 
the age of 21 8 and upward who has enlisted or may enlist in the 
United States Navy or Marine Corps and has served or may hereafter 
serve five consecutive years in the United States Navy or one enlist- 
ment in the United States Marine Corps and has been or may hereafter 
be honorably discharged, shall be admitted to become a citizen of the 
United States upon his pranan without any previous declaration of his 
intention to become such; and the court admitting such alien shall, in 
addition to proof of good moral character, be satisfied by competent 
roof of such rson’s service in and honorable discharge from the 
altea States Navy or Marine Corps,” and so much of an act approved 
June 30, 1914, entitled “An act making Ti ropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes,” 
being chapter 130 of the laws of 1914 (38 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 392), 
reading as follows: “Any alien of the age of 21 fone and upward who 
may under existing law become a citizen of the United States, who has 
served or may he ter serve for one enlistment of not less than four 
years in the United States Navy or Marine Corps, and who has received 
therefrom an honorable discharge or an ordinary discharge, with recom- 
mendation for reenlistment, or who has completed four years in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service and ved therefrom an honorable discharge 
or an ordin discharge with recommendation for reenlistment, or who 
has completed four years of honorable service in the naval auxiliary 
service, shall ne admitted to become a citizen of the United States upon 
his petition without any previous declaration of his intention to become 
such, and without proof of residence on shore, and the court admitting 
auch allen shall, in addition to proof of good moral character, be satis- 
filed by competent from naval or revenue-cutter sources of such 
service: Provided, That an honorable discharge from the Navy, Marine 
Corps, Revenve-Cutter Service, or the Naval Auvillary Service. or an 
ordina: discharge with recommendation for resnlistment, shall be 
accepted as proof of good moral character: Provided further, That any 
court which now has or pan hereafter be given jurisdiction to naturalize 
aliens as citizens of the United States may 5 naturalize any 
alien applying under and furnishing the proof prescribed by the fore- 
ing provisions; and so much of section 3 of an act approved June 
28. 1910 (34 Stat. L., pt. 1. p. 639). reading as follows: That para- 
ph 2 of section 4 of an act entfled ‘An act to establish a Bureau of 
mmigration and Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule for: 
the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States,’ appreved 
June 29, 1906. be amended by adding, after the proviso in paragraph 2 
of section 4 of said act, the following: Provided further, That any 
person belonging to the class of persons authorized and qualified under 
existing law to become a citizen of the United States, who has resided 
constantly in the United States during a 5 of five years next pre- 
ceding May 1, 1910, who, because of misinformation in regard to his 
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citizenship or the requirements of the law governing the naturalization 
of citizens bas labored and acred under the impression that he was or 
could become a citizen of the United States and has in good faith exer- 
cised the rights er duties of a citizen or intended citizen of the United 
States because of such wrongful! information and belief max, upon mak- 
ing a showing of sech facts satisfactory to a court having jurisdiction 
to issue papers of naturalization to an alien, and the court in its judg- 
eves that such person has been for a period of more than five 
years entitled on proper proceedings to be naturalized as a citizen of 
the United States, receive from the said court a final certificate of 
naturalization, and said court may issue such certificate without re- 
q proof of former declaration by or on rt of such person of 
their intention to become a «citizen of the United States, but such appli- 
cant for naturalization shall comply in all other ts with the law 
relative to the issuance of final papers of naturalization to aliens.” 

That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with or repugnant to the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed ; but nothing in th's act shall 
repeal or in any way enlarge section 2169 of the Revised Statutes, 
N as rpecifird in the seventh subdivision of this act and under 
the limitation therein defined: Prorided, That for the purposes of the 
prosecution of all crimes and offenses against the naturalization laws 
of the United States which may have been comnfitted prior to this 
act the statntes and laws hereby repealed shall remain in full force 
and effect: Provided further, That as to all aliens who, prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1990, served in the armies of the United States and were bon- 
orably discharged therefrom, section 2166 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States shall be and remain ‘n full force and effect, anything 
in this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 8. That all certificates of naturalization granted by courts of 
competent jurisdiction prior to December 31, 1918. upon petitions for 
naturalization filed prior to 8 31. 1918, upon declarations of 
intention filed prior to e 27. 1996, are hereby declared to be 
valid in so far as the declaration of intention is concerned, but shall 
not be by this act further validated or legalized. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, on page 3, line 8, before 
the word “ District,” I move to insert the word * the,” and after 
the word “ District“ I move to insert the words of Colum- 
bia,” so that instead. of reading “ District“ the text shall read 
“the District of Columbia.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment to the amendment 
will the stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 3, line 8, before the word “ Dis- 
trict,” it is proposed to insert the word “the,” and after the 
word District” and before the comma it is proposed to insert 
the words “ef Columbia.“ so that. if amended, it will read: 

Or the District of Columbia, or the State militia in Federal service. 


‘The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I move the same amend- 
ment in connection with the word District“ on line 13 of page 
5 as a committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will! be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 5, line 13, it is proposed to strike out 
the werd “ District.“ and in lieu thereof to insert the words 
“ the District of Columbia.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On page 6, lines 1 and 2. I move to strike 
out the words “ including the Czecho-Slovak and Polish forces.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
Will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, lines 1 and 2, after the words 
United States.“ it is proposed to strike out the words“ includ- 
ing the Czecho-Slovak and Polish forces.“ so as to rend: 

Atty alien who, at the passage of this act, is in the military service 
of the United States, who may vot be within the jurisdiction of any 
court 5 to — n 5 may — 8 sy mnara 
ion wit t person office o e clerk o e cou 
ee ghail not be reqtired to take the oath of allegiance in 
open court. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On page 10, line 19, I move to strike out 
the word “within” and to insert in lieu thereof the words“ nor 
less than two nor more than.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 10, line 19, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “within,” and in lieu thereof to insert the words 
“not less than two nor more than,” so that, if amended, it will 
read: 

No alien who is a native, citizen, subject. or denizen of any country, 
State, or sovereienty with which the United States is at war shall be 
admitted to become a citizen of the United States unless he made his 
declaration of tntenticn within not less than two nor more than seven 
years prior to the existence of the state of war, or was at that time 
entitind to become a citizen of the United States, without making a 
declaration of intention, or unless his petition for naturalization shall 
then be pending and is otherwise entitled to admission, notwithstandin 
he shail be an alien enemy at the time and in the manner prescri 
by the laws passed upon that subject— 

And so forth. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On page 13, line 2, in lieu of the word 
District“ in said line, I move to insert the words “the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 


The Secretary. On page 13, line 2, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “District” and in lieu thereof to insert “the 
District of Columbia.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. At the end of the bill, just before the 
amendment to the title, I move to insert the following words: 

The word“ District” in sections 4, 10, and 27 of the act which this 
act amends is hereby amended to read “tbe District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. 
insert: 

The word “ District” in sections 4. 10, and 27 of the act which this 
act amends is hereby amended. to read the District of Columbia.’ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ‘HARDWICK. That completes the committee amend- 
ments, and unless some Senator desires to question me about 
some of the details—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not desire to ask any questions. If the 
Senator is through, I have an amendment which I should like 
to offer to the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. It is in the shape of an additional section. I 
send the amendment to the desk and ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendments heretofore agreed to, the following: 

No citizen or subject of an > 
—.— or 8 to etal thelr citizen e ee 8 sath — 
naturalization in the United States. D berries read 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on the Ist of January, 1914, the 
German Government promulgated a law or decree that a subject 
of the German Empire might be naturalized in any other country 
and if he filed a statement with an official of the German Guy- 
ernment he could retain his allegiance to the German Empire. 
That is, he could become a citizen of the United States by our 
process of naturalization and yet remain a German subject. 
It was one of those far-sighted things that Germany is apt to 
do. It was also one of those, I think, villainous things that she 
is apt to do, for this simple reason: 

No man could possibly take naturalization in the United 
States and retain his allegiance to the German Emperor without 
committing perjury of the grossest kind. The oath which a 
foreign-born citizen takes is an extremely strong oath. It not 
only renounces all other allegiance, but it especially renounces 
allegiance to the sovereign of the country from which the alien 
comes; and this was a deliberate attempt to allow Germans to 
become naturalized in this country while they remained sub- 
soa of the German Empire, and held their allegiance to the 

aiser. 

Mr. President, I think that is entirely wrong. I do not think 
we ought to permit men to be naturalized where they have the 
opportunity to commit this perjury and attempt this dual citi- 
zeuship. No doubt there may be cases where they desire nut- 
uralization honestly, and do not file the certificate with the ofi- 
cial, but we have no means whatever of knowing that—none 
whatever. It would be impossibie to find out. The German 
could file a certificate in Germany before he left that country. 
He could file it with the consul here. We have no access to 
their records, and a man in this country who gives himself out 
and parades as a naturalized citizen, and who all the time is a 
German, is 2 dangerous citizen, and ought not to be admitted. 
I see no way of getting at it except by a general provision of 
this kind. It is quite true that at this moment Germans ‘are 
alien enemies, and can not be naturalized, but it is just as well 
to prepare against the future. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just stated, and I think 
correctly, that German aliens could not now be naturalized. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand not. They are enemy aliens. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is my understanding about it, too. 
That being so, might it not be for the best to let this amendment 
rest until some time in the future? It certainly would do no 
good now, and a new situation may arise later on. 

Mr. LODGE. It could do no possible harm now. I think, as 
a broad general proposition, that we ought not to admit the possi- 
bility of such a thing as that. ‘We have always been the cham- 
pions against the doctrine of indefeasible allegiance, and I do 


On page 18, after line 2, it is proposed to 
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not think we ought to allow our contention with respect to that 
doctrine to be impaired ; and we have always held. as the neces- 
sary corollary of that doctrine, that where the man gave up his 
prior allegiance to the country of his origin, he became an Ameri- 


can citizen. The thing is false from beginning to end. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
‘setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I call the attention of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to the eleventh subdivision of the bill, on page 10. 
I want to ask him what effect, in his opinion, the proposed amend- 
ment would have upon that subdivision? It provides: 

No alien who is a native, citizen, subject, or denizen of any country, 
State, or sovereignty with which the United States is at war shall be 
admitted to become a citizen of the United States unless he made his 
declaration of intention within seven years prior to the existence of the 
state of war. 

That permits the naturalization of a German citizen who 
had filed his declaration of intention within seven years of our 
declaration of war. Then, further— 
or was at that time— 


I assume that the words “at that time“ refer to the declara- 
tion of war, although that is not entirely clear— 


entitled to become a citizen of the United States, without making a 
declaration of intention— 


And so forth. Is it not true that so far as German aliens 
are concerned the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts would entirely destroy the operation of the parts 
of the bill which I have read? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had no such intention, and I 
do not think it does. My amendment can not be retroactive. 
These are people who have gained another status entirely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would not be necessary for the amend- 
ment to be retroactive. The Senator’s amendment would oper- 
ate from now on, and the naturalization is to take place in the 
future. 

Mr. LODGE. That is very easily met, Mr. President, by 
inserting the word “ hereafter,” if there is any doubt. I do 
not think there is. I had no desire to interfere with the class 
of people to whom this subdivision refers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mention that because I chink the amend- 
ment would interfere with them unless it were somewhat 
modified. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the word “hereafter” will make it 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Secretary state the amendment 


with that change in it? 
The Secretary will state the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment as modified. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Massachusetts modifies 
his amendment so that it will read: 

No eltizen or subject of any Fei which by law permits its citi- 
zens or subjects to retain their citizenship or al ce in such country 
after being naturalized im another country shall hereafter be eligible 
for naturalization in the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I call tħe attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the wording of his amendment. These nat- 
uralizations which are to take place under the eleventh subdi- 
vision are hereafter to take place. They have not yet taken 
place, and therefore the amendment which he has proposed, 
even with the modification—— 

Mr. LODGE. It is easy enough to put in “except as pro- 
vided in subdivision 11.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there ought to be some modifieation 
of that kind. 

Mr. LODGE. I will modify it so that it will read “shall 
hereafter be eligible for naturalization in the United States 
except as herein provided in subdivision 11.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts another question, and I ask it purely out of unfa- 
miliarity with the subject myself. Wherein does the deserip- 
tion of nations which have a regulation of the character 
referred to in the amendment differ in status from those 
nations which refuse to recognize the right of expatriation? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, Mr. President, I think it is entirely dif- 
ferent. For instance, France and Italy both claim that they 
have the right to military service even after their natives have 
become naturalized here. That we have always denied. It is 
a conflict of law. This is wholly different from that. They 
deny the right of their people to expatriate themselves and 
become Americans. Germany, in her law, does not deny that 
right; but she expressly invites them to become naturalized 
here, retaining at the same time citizenship in their own coun- 
try. That is, she invites them to commit perjury in order that 


they may pass as American citizens: To me, there is a broad 
distinction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator can hold no greater abhor- 
rence for the general view of the matter held by Germany than 
I do; but I think that those nations which deny the right of 
expatriation, and insist that an immigrant from their own 
sovereignty who comes here and becomes naturalized shall 
still be subject to allegiance to them. are just as reprehensible 
as far as we are concerned as those that have made a special 
regulation about it. 

Mr. LODGE. I can not see it that way. The only nations 
that do deny the right of expatriation are Turkey and Russia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. We are put upon notice that they deny the right 
of expatriution. Germany does not deny the right of expatria- 
tion. She says to her people: “ You may go to the United States 
and be naturalized and expatriate yourselves, if you want to; 
but we give you the opportunity to retain your German allegiance, 
so that when war comes, or anything of that kind, you may con- 
sider yourselves Germans, if you choose.” It seems to me very 
different from putting us upon notice, as those other countries do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One other difficulty would be that, no matter 
how much the alien desired to throw off the yoke of his native 
country, no matter how deep his resentment might be against 
his own country, simply because his own country had that kind 
of regulation he would be denied citizenship in the United States. 
It seems to me that you are visiting rather a severe penalty upon 
the man who really desires to change his sovereignty and his 
allegiance. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have referred to that already. 
I see the difficulty of that; but how are we to know? A man 
who will perjure himself when he renounces alleglance would 
not hesitate to perjure himself if he were asked whether he had 
made any reservation, or whether he had filed a certificate with 
the German Government. It seems to me to create a perfectly 
false class in this country—men who have a double allegiance. 
A man should have but one. I do not believe, myself, that such 
a thing can exist. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If we should apply any such principle or 
rule to people who hereafter come from Germany into the United , 
States it would meet with my entire approval. I shrink a little 
from visiting that penalty upon Germans who have already come 
to the United States, who are already here, who want to become 
American citizens, and who ean be prevented from doing so 
simply because their own country, with which they have no 
sympathy whatever—I hope they have not; most of them have 
not—passed a law or makes a regulation of this kind. 

Mr. LODGE. Those who are already here I do not want to 
cut off, as I have already said to the Senator. I do not want to 
cut them off, I will make it so that it can apply only in the fu- 
ture, so that no German coming from Germany now can be 
naturalized. You may confound the innocent with the guilty 
under that rule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am willing to absolutely prohibit the 
immigration of any Germans 

Mr. LODGE. So am I. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And make it applicable for a good many 
years to come. 

Mr. LODGE. But, from the national point of view, how can 
we as a Nation admit the proposition of a double allegiance? It 
seems to me that it is impossible to expect us to admit it. I 
think the amendment should be modified, if the Secretary will 
make the change, so as to read, “subject to the provisions of 
subdivision 11.” 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, let me ask whether the amendment has been read? 

Mr. LODGE. It has been read three or four times. It is a 
very short one. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Win the Senator state what it is? I have 
been trying to gather its import. 

Mr. LODGE. The object is to prevent the naturalization 
of Germans in this country while they have a law, which has 
been promulgated in Germany, permitting them to become 
naturalized here and at the same time, by filing a certificate 
with some German official, retain allegiance to the Emperor. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then, might a German become a citizen if 
he did not file that certificate? Is that the point? ; 

Mr. LODGE. If there was any way of finding it out. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then, woulc the Senator’s amendment abso- 
lutely prohibit the naturalization of Germans? 

Mr. LODGE. It would prohibit any German, after the war, 
from being naturalized here until they had this law in Ger- 
many changed. 

I was about to say that Germany is the only country, so far 
as I am aware, that has ever attempted or thought of such a 
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provision as that. As I said to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cuxxıxs], Russia and Turkey deny the right of expatriation, 
and we are on notice with regard to that, which is a different 


thing entirely. Our laws operate in favor of those who are 
here; but in this case the German Government provides that 
her subjects may commit perjury and remair loyal Germans 
while apparently naturalized American citizens. That seems 
to me a very unwholesome situation, an unsound one from 
every point of view, and une that no nation ought to tolerate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am in such thorough 
accord with the views of the Senator from Massachusetts on 
immigration and on sharply restricting immigration, and in 
such thorough accord with the general proposition that he has 
in mind when he presents this amendment, that I hesitate to 
differ with him about it; and yet I feel that justice to the 
department, to the Bureau of Naturalization, and to the com- 
mittee that handled this subject requires me at least to state 
the difficulty that we see in his amendment. I will say that it 
was considered by the Committee on Immigration—not in these 
words, but the proposition was considered by the committee— 
because the Senator kindly gave me the benefit of his counsel, 
and I was much impressed by it, and submitted his suggestion 
to the committee. 

In the first place, we must remember that the House bill 
which we are amending, and which we are passing in the form 
of a substitute, was a bill which provided that alien enemies 
who became such by virtue of the declaration of war of this 
country against the countries from which these aliens came, 
and who therefore could not prosecute their pending petitions 
for naturalization in the courts of the land, should be allowed 
to go.on with their actions at law in the courts, provided the 
petitions were pending before the declaration of war. The 
Senate committee thought that was too broad and too danger- 
ous a proposition to adopt without a great many limitations. 
The Secretary of War, as I remember, protested very earnestly 
against it, and said that there was very great danger that 
great harm might be done by it if the bill were passed in the 
form in which the House of Representatives passed it. So that 
as a substitute on that one question, for the action of the 
House, the Senate committee has proposed the eleventh sub- 
division, on page 10 of the printed bill, which I will read: 

Eleventh. No alien who is a native, citizen, subject, or denizen of any 
country, State, or sovereignty with which the United States is at war 
shall be admitted to become a citizen of the United States unless he 
made his declaration of intention within seven years prior to the ex- 
istence of the state of war, or was at that time entitled to become a 
citizen of the United States, without making a declaration of inten- 
tion, or unless his penton for naturalization shall then be pending and 
is otherwise entitled to admission, notwithstanding he be an 
alien enemy at the time and in the manner prescribed by the laws 
passed upon that subject. 

In substance that would be, without the modification con- 
tained in the proviso, the House provision, but we put this 
additional safeguard arounc it: 

Provided, That no alien embraced within this subdivision shall have 
his petition for naturalization called for a hearing except after the 
written consent of the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner of Natu- 
ralization shall have been received by the clerk of the court and ex- 
hibited to the court, and the petition shall be given no final hearing 
except in open court and in the presence of the representative of the 
Government from the Bureau of Naturalization, whose objection shall 
cause the petition to be continued from time to time for so long as the 
Government may require: Provided, however— 

The balance of the subdivision I need not read. 

We took the House proposition, and we said, “ Even if these 
petitions were pending at the time war was declared, and even 
if the legal rights of these people had accrued and were per- 
fected prior to the declaration of war, still we will not permit 
them to become citizens of the United States by the process of 
naturalization unless the Government is satisfied of their 
loyalty and unless the Government has no objection to the pro- 
ceedings.” We thought that was a wise precaution in time of 
war. 

Now, let us see where the amendment of ihe Senator from 
Massachusetts would lead us. We are informed by the Natu- 
ralization Bureau that there are many thousands of these peo- 
ple, so-called German-Americans, who are of undoubted loyalty 
to this country. It is the purpose of the Government to try to 
separate the loyal from the disloyal. They have ample appro- 
priations and an ample force to make inquiries and to ascer- 
tain the truth in these cases. If the Senator from Massachu- 
setts should secure the adoption of his amendment in such a 
form that it will apply to these aliens resident in the United 
States who came from Germany, and who are perfectly loyal, 
the fact that Germany—the Government that they want to 
repudiate forever, the Government that they want to leave for 
our Government—has enacted a law over there that they could 
not help will forever bar them and all of them from citizenship 


7 s country, although it is admitted that they are perfectly 
oyal. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
am entirely in agreement with what he is saying. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator’s amendment is not, though. 

Mr. LODGE. And I have so amended the amendment that it 
excludes all those people. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator has done so? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. I have asked the Secretary to put in 
those words. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will stop now and ask the Secretary to 
read it in my time. I want to be sure on that point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Hereafter, subject to the provisions of subdivision 11 of this act, no 

or subject of any country which by law permits its citizens or 
Rios te = Let gpa Need scent or as ers in such country after 
e 15. D othe untry s eligible for naturalization 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that meets that particular objec- 
tion. I think I ought to say, in behalf of the department and 
of the bureau, that the department contends that it already has 
ample machinery of law to meet this situation; that the courts 
have held, under existing statutes, that proceedings lie to cancel 
citizenship on the ground that the oath of allegiance was taken 
with a mental reservation, and that such proceedings have been 
had, and successfully had, by the Government in this country 
within recent months. They contend that wherever they can 
make out a case against one of these people for doing that sort 
of thing—and they say they have done it in a good many cases— 
they can cancel his naturalization by court proceedings. For that 
reason the bureau did not believe there was any necessity for 
quite so drastic a provision as this. 

I want to say that generally I am in sympathy with the 
main proposition laid down by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I do not believe in a divided allegiance. I want no citizen to 
swear loyalty to this country while in his heart he is loyal or 
partly loyal to some foreign prince or potentate. 

I do not object to establishing a policy of that sort if it does 
not work a grievous injustice to many honest people, Let us 
see what might happen. I do not know what the immigration 
conditions will be after this war is over; but I expect when we 
face that question, if it is any part of my duty to face it, the 
Senator from Massachusetts will not be more anxious than I 
am to have as little foreign immigration into this country as is 
possible, and that no man in this Chamber on either side will 
possibly go beyond my position in that regard. I think one of 
the great troubles we have had in this country is that we have 
had too much undigested and indigestible foreign immigration 
already. But be that as it may, extreme as I am in my views 
on that question, I hesitate to penalize anybody who has hon- 
estly and whole-heartedly given up his allegiance to a foreign 
prince or a foreign potentate and who comes to this country 
with a whole-hearted desire to become and remain permanently 
an American citizen 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. The Germans are not coming to this country 
now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And they ought not. 

Mr. LODGE. They are excluded as alien enemies. The others 
to whom the Senator refers, who in the future would come here, 
in that way would be excluded from naturalization, but not 
from the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I do not think we ought to let any- 
body come here whom we do not intend to naturalize and take 
into the citizenship of the country except under treaty provi- 
sions about travel, and so on. A 

Mr. LODGE. We had some difficulty in drawing that line in 
the immigration bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, we did; I remember. I say to the 
Senator, those are the objections I have to the amendment, 
but as modified I do not think it will do any harm as to the 
future policy that it seeks to establish. While I can see some 
great merit in it, still I can see some great objections to it. But 
I want to get through with the bill. The Senator knows that 
I want to deal with candor with him. I am willing to accept 
his amendment and take it to conference if that will facilitate 
the measure, although I will not pledge myself to support it. 

Mr. LODGE. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the part of the bill the Senator from 
Georgia read I fear that, in his very proper anxiety to prevent 
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the possibility of naturalizing a disloyal citizen, he has subjected 
a judicial proceeding to the will of a bureau of the Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly the Senator is right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think that is wise, nor do I think 
it is fair. If we are going to carry forward naturalization pro- 
ceedings in a court as we do, and ought to do, I thing in these 
perilous times when one seeks naturalization papers under this 
provision the Government, the Department of Justice, or the 
Bureau of Naturalization—I care not what particular function 
of the Government—ought to be notified, but I do not think that 
the mere failure of the Government to appear in the proceeding 
and make objection ought to have the effect of denying the 
naturalization. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It will not. 
object. 

Mr, CUMMINS. That seems to me to be very wrong. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Government has to object and continue 
to object in order to keep the case open. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The bill provides in the first place: 


That no alien embraced within this subdivision shall have a 
tion for naturalization called for a hearing, except after the tten 
consent of the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization 
pore! have been received by the clerk of the court and exhibited to the 
court— 2 

That is hard enough. Then the bill proceeds 


and the petition shall be given no final hearing, except in open court 
and in the presence of the representative of the Government from the 
Bureau of Naturalization, 

If the Bureau of Naturalization does not present the case 
through a representative then the proceeding can not be opened. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, the language 
written in the bill was caused by the fact that in some parts of 
the country judges have been giving naturalization to citizens 
of any country without regard to the opinion of the bureau, and 
it was deemed wise to have a provision of that kind in the bill 
to safeguard the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then we ought to give to the Bureau of 
Naturalization the naturalization of citizens and take it away 
from the courts. It is shocking to me to suggest that the Bureau 
of Naturalization can command the court, and say that it shall 
not issue these papers unless it is satisfied that naturalization 
ought to occur. It destroys the attitude of the court in the 
matter entirely. I do not like that sort of thing. It is simply 
another instance of destroying all the safeguards that we have 
heretofore set up for the American people, and as far as I am 
concerned I protest against it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— l 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, although I should 
like to answer the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to call attention to the language at the 
top of page 3, commencing after the word “reenlistment,” in 
line 2: 

Or any alien or any Porto Rican not a citizen of the United States, 
of the age of 21 years and upward, who has enlisted or may hereafter 
enlist in the armies of the United States, either the Regular or the 
Volunteer Forces, the National Guard or Naval Militia of any State. 

And so forth. 

Under that provision the cases of men who have been drafted 
into the National Army, as it is called, drafted men—and 
there are a good many of them—who have declared their inten- 
tion, but who are willing to serve, and do not claim an exemp- 
tion because they are not full citizens, would not be covered. 
I would be glad to have them encouraged, so that instead of 
insisting upon exemption they will go in for the sake of becom- 
ing citizens. So I suggest two amendments, after the word “ en- 
list,” in line 5, to insert the words “or enter.“ and then after 
the words “ National Guard,” in line 7, to insert the words “ the 
National Army.” I want the door open so that those who get 
into the Army through our draft law in that way may have the 
opportunities afforded by the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have no doubt the Naturalization Bureau 
is in sympathy with that purpose, and I will say that personally 
I am in sympathy with it, and I have no objection to those 
amendments. I suggest to the Senator, however, to let us dis- 
pose of this other matter first. I will say to him I favor his 
amendments as far as I am personally concerned. 

Mr. NELSON. Then I move to amend the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment. I have not yielded the 
floor. I want to get through with the objection made by the 
Senator from Iowa, Then I will say to my friend from Minne- 
sota I think his amendment is a good one, and I do not see why 
we could not agree on it. 

I realize the force of what the Senator from Iowa has said. 
Yet the Senator from Iowa must realize, as the Senator from 
Georgia was forced to realize when he considered this question 
fully, the unusual position we are in. It is an unusual position, 


The Government has to 
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and I think I can say without any reflection on these people that 
this legislation is intended to protect a dangerous condition in 
most instances, to admit to citizenship at all during times of 
war alien enemies. It does not accord with the practices of 
nations, it does not accord with the usual and ordinary way 
with which nations treat each other, and it is not as a rule 
founded on safe considerations. 

When the House of Representatives undertook by law to say 
that we would admit to citizenship of the United States men 
whose legal status to-day is that of alien enemies we thought 
it much wiser to put very rigid restrictions upon the exercise of 
that right. I would not subject any person except a person 
in legal position of an alien enemy to any such a condition 
as that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not object to the rigorous test. My 
objection lies in subordinating a legal procedure to the will of 
an administrative bureau. I would be perfectly willing to 
strike out the court entirely and allow none of these people 
to be naturalized without the consent of the President. I am 
willing that he shall issue naturalization papers in such in- 
stances, or the Bureau of Naturalization, although I do not 
know what that is or who presides over it nor do I know how it 
is constituted. But it is entirely inconsistent with every con- 
ception which we have with free institutions to say that a 
man can file an application in a court to accomplish a certain 
end upon which he is called upon to prove certain things which 
will entitle him to the relief he asks, and then say that unless 
a subordinate officer of the Government, entirety unknown I 
think to most of us, gives his consent to the entry of a judgment 
of the court it can not be entered, and if he merely abstains 
from the court and does not see fit to go to the place of trial 
then there can be no action on the part of the court. It is to 
me as I said before so different from my notions of a trial of a 
case in a court that I can not contemplate it with any kind of 
toleration. 

I would be perfectly willing to have the representative of 
the Burean of Naturalization served so that he would be re- 
quired to be present; I would be perfectly willing to take 
away from the court entirely the jurisdiction to issue naturali- 
zation papers to such a person, but I am not willing to combine 
the two authorities and give the superiority or the supremacy 
to at least u very obscure officer of the Government. 

I know two or three men in my State who have lived there 
for 40 or 45 years, one of them for 50 years. They have been 
voting for not quite all of that time, but they have been voting 
at every election for 35 years. Two of them have hel high 
offices in the State. They are among our foremost citizens, 
responsible and worthy in every way, and as loyal to the coun- 
try as any human being can be, as earnest and as active in the 
work citizens now have to do in the prosecution of the war 
as any citizen can be. Yet owing to misinformation with re- 
spect to the law and to their right under the law they are not 
citizens of this country, and all of them are alien enemies. I 
have been interested in them somewhat, and I have assumed 
that under this statute they could be naturalized, but of course 
if some clerk in the Bureau of Naturalization can deny the 
eourt the opportunity of passing upon their fitness to become 
citizens and their loyalty and all other qualifications that are 
required, I would have no hope whatever of remedying the 
mistake, and it is only a mistake which they made and which 
those about them made in their early life. I do not like it. 
I do not believe the Senator from Georgia would like it any 
better than I do, and I do not think the exigency requires any 
such rigorous measure. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LODGE. Merely to ask a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask a question of the chairman of 
the Immigration Committee. Is it not true that under our 
immigration laws a candidate for naturalization going into 
court has to- present proof and show that he was admitted in 
accordance with our immigration laws and was properly ad- 
mitted? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly that answers the suggestion 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, but it does not have to depend on 
the consent of the Naturalization Bureau. 

Mr. LODGE. It depends on the consent of the Commissioner 
of Immigration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is all. He is admitted by consent of 
the immigration officer, but no man can be naturalized in the 
United States who can not get the consent at that moment of 
the immigration, officer. 
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Mr. LODGE. Previous consent. The immigration officer can 
come in and take him out and have him deported, if it is dis- 
closed that he entered the country fraudulently, 

Mr. HARDWICK. A part of the argument of the Senator 
from Iowa I do not sympathize with. The Senator says he is 


willing to give this power to the President. So am I, and vet 


there is not one whit difference between giving it to the 
President and giving it to the Naturalization Bureau, because 
that is the only way the President can exercise it, and the 
only way he would exercise it. That is the way all presidential 
power is exercised, or practically all of it, through subordinates, 
in the various executive departments. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The difference, if the Senator will allow me, 
is that this gives a power without responsibility. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know about that. These people 
are officers of the Government. The commissioner is confirmed 
by the Senate: the head of the department is confirmed by the 
Senate. My guess would be that we have fully as much power 
to hold them responsible as we have to hold the President 
responsible if he should make a mistake, I can not sympathize 
with that part of the argument, although I do strongly sympa- 
thize, as the Senator from Iowa knows, with the proposition 
that it is, ordinarily, undesirable to see such tremendous powers 
given to the Executive authority oyer citizenship and its pro- 
cesses. Yet I must confess that in this moment of national 
stress, in this moment of national trial, when the very existence 
of this country may be at stake, and when we are proceeding 
to naturalize people who occupy at least the legal status of alien 
enemies, I feel that it is not wrong to give the Government that 
much authority. Now, that is the reason. It is not in accord 
with any principle I would apply in peace times to anybody, and 
it is not in accord with any principle I would apply in war 
times to anybody but an alien enemy. 

To show you how the committee felt, there is another part 
of this proposition, and I wish to present it, and then I am 
going to ask the Senate to vote as soon as we can on this bill 
so that we may not be too long detained. 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and empowered, from time to time, by 8 or otherwise, 
to except natives, citizens, subjects, or denizens of any country with 
which the United States is or may be at war, or any individual or 
class thereof, from the classification of alien enemies. 

That is the classification made by statute law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why do you give him power to exempt an 
individual or class from the operation of the law? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will tell you. Because there are thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of perfectly loyal Americans 
in this country who have not been naturalized, like the Bohemi- 


ans, who are furnishing thousands of the bravest troops that 


are enlisted under our banner, who are in this classification, 
and because it is necessary that those men should not be driven 
to the position of disloyalty when they are thoroughly loyal. 
That is all. The interest of the country requires it. Listen to 
what we provided about that: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and empowered, from time to time, by proclamation or otherwise, 
to except natives, citizens, subjects, or denizens of any country with 
which the United States is or may be at war, or any individual or 
class thereof, from the classification of alien enemies, and thereupon 
they shall have the privilege to apply for naturalization; and for the 
pares of carrying into effect the provisions of this section, includ- 
ng personal services in the District of Columbia, the sum of $400,000 
is hereby appropriated, to be available until June 80, 1919, including 
travel expenses for members of the Bureau of Naturalization and its 
field service only, and the provisions of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not be applicable in any way to this appropriation. 

The moment the President relieves them by a proclamation, 
in individual cases or in classes, where loyalty is established to 
the satisfaction of the President, then by law they have a right 
to apply for naturalization just as aliens who are not alien 
enemies may apply. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. You will then have the rather astonishing 
situation of the President exempting an individual from the 
operation of the law, assuming that he really ought to be 
naturalized, and the chief of the Bureau of Naturalization 
being able, by his absence from the court, to preyent him from 
being naturalized. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But all the President can do is to re- 
lieve him from the operation of the alien-enemy act. Surely 
the Senator would not hesitate in war times to give that power to 
the President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I tell the Senator I am willing to give the 
entire power to the President of naturalizing or refusing to 
naturalize alien enemies. 


Mr. HARDWICK. What difference does it make, then? 
Even if we have given it to the Naturalization Bureau, that is 
the bureau through which the President will exercise the power 
in any event. N 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the President is given the power, he will 
feel a sense of responsibility no matter to whom he delegates 
the power, and when he is appealed to he will decide the case, I 
assume, with confidence and with knowledge. If you give to 
the Bureau of Naturalization the authority to prevent the action 
of the court simply by staying away from court, you will have, 
in my opinion, an inoperative as well as an unjust statute. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no need of arguing in circles. I 
believe that whatever power we give the President over this 
subject would be necessarily exercised through this bureau any 
way. So I am not especially concerned whether the bureau or 
the President is named. I hope we shall now have a vote on 
the bill. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. FALL. I want to ask the Senator from Georgia if it 
would not meet the views of the committee, and at the same time 
allow some of us a little discretion in voting upon this propo- 
sition, if there were an amendment adopted on page 11, so 
that it would read that no hearing should be had upon any 
petition except after due notice given by the court to the com- 
missioner or deputy commissioner to be present at a certain time, 
and that no final hearing should be had except on due notice to 
him to eome in, and that it would be heard at that time? 

Mr. HARDWICK. And that then it should not be heard if 
he objected? 

Mr. FALL. That then it should not be heard if he objected. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not object to that at all. I do not 
think that would impair what the bureau has in mind. 

Mr. FALL. Then I suggest, after the word “after,” that 
lines 3, 4, and 5 should be stricken out, and the words “due 
notice 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think those three lines should be 
stricken out, if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. FALL. I have made a mistake. If the Senator will 
listen to me I can give him my idea as to what I mean. I 
think the bill should provide for due notice to the Commissioner 
or Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization to be present instead 
of requiring his written consent. Why should the court not 
act except upon the written consent of the commissioner, when 
the commissioner may absent himself from the court and the 
court may therefore not be able to act? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I agree with the Senator about that, and 
I am willing to modify the amendment so far as I have the 
power in that respect, because after the Goyernment has a fair 
and reasonable opportunity to object and does not object, then 
I am willing for the proceedings to go on. 

Mr. FALL. Then I suggest the following amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, There is an amendment pend- 
ing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. An amendment was merely suggested in 
my time. It will be offered but is not now pending. 

Mr. LODGE. I have an amendment pending. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg pardon. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has a pending amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. The chairman of the committee stated that he 
would accept the amendment, and I believe the Senate thought 
it had been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. I can suggest how I would have the language 
read: 

Provided, That no alien embraced within this subdivision shall have 
his petition for naturalization called for a hearing except after due 
notice to the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization 
to be present, and the petition shall be given no final hearing except in 
open court and after such notice to representative of the Government 
from the Bureau of Naturalization, whose objection shall cause the peti- 
tion to be continued— 

And so forth, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think that would change the mean- 
ing materially. 

Mr, FALL. It would give the commissioner notice and allow 
him to come in and present his objections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from New 
Mexico send his amendment to the desk in writing or will he 
suggest it so that the Secretary may get it? 
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Mr. FALL. I think if I state it over again the Secretary will 
get it. In line 3, page 11, after the word “after,” I move to 
strike out the words “ the written consent of and to insert “ due 
notice to”; in line 4, to strike out “shall have been received by 
the clerk of the court and exhibited to the court“ and to insert 
“to be present“; and in line 7, to strike out the words “in the 
presence of ” and to insert the words after such notice to.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
language as proposed to be amended by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The Secretary. As amended the language will read: 

Provided, That no alien embraced within this subdivision shall have 
his petition for naturalization called for a hearing except after due 
notice to the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization 
to be present, and the petition shall be given no final Rearing except 
in open court and after such notice to the representative of the Gov- 
ernment from the Bureau of Naturalization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I offer an amendment to the bill, in line 5, 
page 3, after the word “ enlist,” to insert the words “or enter.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota to the amend- 
ment reported. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Then, in connection with that amendment, 
after the words “ National Guard,” in line 7, page 3, I move to 
insert the words “ National Army.” 

Mr, HARDWICK. Let me suggest to the Senator that that 
is probably covered by the language in the line just above where 
it reads “ Regular or the volunteer forces,” is it not? 

Mr. NELSON. No; we have three classes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well; I will not object to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. One is called the National Army as distin- 
guished from the Regulars and as distinguished from the 
National Guard of the States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not object to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to suggest to 
the Senator from Minnesota that he thinks the amendment 
should come after the words “volunteer forces” in line 6. 
The Secretary will state it in that way. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 6, after the words“ volunteer 
forces,” it is proposed to insert the words “ the National Army.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is right. 

Mr. NELSON. I accept that modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am not quite clear that I 
understood the amendment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. He moved to insert the words “or enter” after the word 
“enlist.” Would that give the privileges herein set forth to 
aliens who have already entered the service? 

Mr. NELSON. It is in the present tense“ to enlist or en- 
ter it relates to the future dnd not to the past. 

Mr. POMERENE. I mean, does it apply to those who have 
already entered the service, so that they can haye the privileges 
of naturalization? : 

Mr. NELSON. It does not cover them exactly. The word 
“enter” would have the same meaning as to time as the word 
“enlist.” The Senator will observe in line 5 the words “or 
may hereafter enlist.’ My amendment is “or enter,” so as to 
cover those who get in through the draft law. 

Mr. POMERENE. But my thought was that it should apply 
to those who had already entered the service as well as those 
who might hereafter enter, and it occurred to me that the 
thought I had in mind would be met if we would insert after 
the words “ who has enlisted ” the words “or who has entered.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the words “ or enter“ were inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is reconsidered. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask now to have that amendment rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote whereby the amend- 
ment was agreed to has been reconsidered, and, without objec- 
tion, the amendment to the amendment will be considered as 
rejected. 

Mr. NELSON. Then I move to insert after the word “ en- 
listed,” at the beginning of line 5, the words “ or entered.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the same amendment the Senator 
offered before. 
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Mr. NELSON. The same amendment, only it applies to those 
who are already in the service as well as those who afterwards 
enter the service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I think it ought to apply to the future, and 
I renew my amendment to insert the words “or enter” in line 
5, after the word “ enlist,” so as to apply to future cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

oe aes It is proposed to amend so that the clause 
will read: 


Who has enlisted or entered, or who may hercafter enlist In or enter, 
the Army of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and ike 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the title so as to 
read: “A bill to amend the naturalization laws and to repeal cer- 
tain sections of the Reyised Statutes of the United States and 
other laws relating to naturalization.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been suggested to the 
Chair that the words “and for other purposes” should be 
added to the title. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. Let those words be added; 
but I think they make no difference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the title 
will be so amended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I move that the Senate request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ment and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Harpwick, Mr. Gore, and Mr. DELINGHAM conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 17, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 16, 1918. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

John A. Ross, of South Dakota, to be register of the land 
office at Bellefourche, S. Dak., his present term expiring May 
21, 1918. (Reappointment.) f x 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

William H. Edley, of Wyoming, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Lander, Wyo., his present term expiring May 13, 
1918. (Reappointment. ) 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
To be major generals with rank from April 12, 1918, 

Brig. Gen. William P. Burnham, National Army. 

Brig. Gen. Willard A. Holbrook, National Army. 

Brig. Gen. James H. McRae, National Army. 

Brig. Gen. George B. Duncan, National Army. 

Brig. Gen. Ernest Hinds, National Army. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Martin, National Army. 

. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, National Army. 

. Gen. James W. McAndrew, National Army. 

. Gen. Edward F. McGlachlin, jr., National Army. 

. Gen. LeRoy S. Lyon, National Army. 

de brigadier generals with rank from April 12, 1918. 

. Robert H. Noble, Infantry. 

. Arthur Johnson, Infantry. 

. Charles Gerhardt, Infantry. 

. William R. Dashiell, Infantry. 
. Guy H. Preston, Cavalry. 
Frank M. Caldwell, Inspector General's Department. 
Lutz Wahl, General Staff Corps. 

John L. Hines, Infantry. 
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Joseph G. Castner, Infantry. 
. Julian R. Lindsey, Infantry, National Army. 
. George H. Jamerson, Infantry, National Army. 
. Lincoln C. Andrews, Infantry, National Army. 
Dwight E. Aultman, Field Artillery. 
Ora E. Hunt, Infantry, National Army. 
. Adrian S. Fleming, Field Artillery. 
. Thomas W. Darrah, Infantry, National Army. 
. Johnson Hagood, Coast Artillery Corps. 
. Lytle Brown, Corps of Engineers, National Army. 
Alfred A. Starbird, Inspector General's Department. 
. Edward T. Donnelly, Field Artillery, National Army. 
. Fred T. Austin, Field Artillery, National Army. 
. William I. Westervelt, Field Artillery, National Army. 
Augustine McIntyre, Field Artillery, National Army. 
Richard W. Young, National Guard. 
George A, Wingate, National Guard. 
To be brigadier generals with rank from April 15, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Robert E. Wood, National Army. 
Col. Hugh S. Johnson, General Staff. 
‘TRANSFERS TO THE ACTIVE LIST OF THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Capt. Louis R. Ball, United States Army, retired, to be major 
on the active list with rank from July 24, 1917. 
INFANTRY. 


Capt. George L. Byroade, retired, to be major with rank from 
July 1, 1916. 
'TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonel with rank from December 8, 1917. 
Lieut. Col. George L. Byroade, additional officer. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from August 5, 1917. 

Maj. George L. Byroade, additional officer. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 16, 1918. 
COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS, 

George H. Rowley to be collector of customs for customs col- 

lection district No. 12, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders: 

Hugo W. Osterhaus and 

Byron A. Long. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Zachary Lansdowne to be a lieutenant. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants: 4 

Augustine H, Gray, 

Warren L. Moore, 

Wadleigh Capehart, 

Melville S. Brown, 

George M. Cook, 

Frank H. Kelley, jr. 

Dorsey O. Thomas, 

Miles P. Refo, jr., 

Robert T. Young, 

Elmer K. Niles, 

Chariton E. Battle, jr., 

Alfred G. Zimermann, 

Ellis S. Stone. 

Thomas S. King, 2d, 

Urey W. Conway, 

George F. Parrott, jr., 

Norman Scott, and 

Jay L. Kerley. 

Ensign Herbert K. Fenn to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Asst. Surg. Charles S. Stephenson to be a passed assistant 
surgeon with the rank of lieutenant. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters with the rank of lieutenant commander: 

Lewis W. Jennings, jr., and 

William G. Neill. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Edward R. Wilson to be a pay- 
master with the rank of lieutenant commander. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed as- 
sistant paymasters with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) : 

John B. Ewald and 

Samuel R. White, jr. 

Assistant Paymaster Macdonough C. Merriman to be a passed 
assistant paymaster with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 


Assistant Paymaster John D. P. Hodapp to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Chaplain Eugene E. McDonald to be a chuplain with the rank 
of captain. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors with the rank of lieutenant: 

Philip G. Lauman, 

Arthur W. Frank, and 

Ralph T. Hanson. 

Lieut. Roland M. Comfort to be a lieutenant commander for 
temporary service. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Herbert W. Jackson to be a lieutenant 
for temporary service. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Clifton A. F. Sprague to be a lieutenant 
for temporary service. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thaddeus A. Hoppe to be a lieutenant 
for temporary service. 

The following-named acting ensigns for engineering duties 
only to be lieutenants (junior grade) for engineering duties 
only for temporary service: 

Joseph H. Currier, 

Isaac J. Van Kammen, and 

Ernest V. David. 

Ensign Michael J. Wilkinson to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
for temporary service. 

ents Herman R. Newby to be an ensign for temporary 
service. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns for tem- 
porary service: 

Frederick W. Boldt, 

Horace L. Ham, 

George Berton. 

Alexander B. Provost, 

Harry A. Mewshaw, 

Chris Halverson, 

William G. Scott. 

Harry Bennett, and 

Elmer J. Tugend. 

The following- named enlisted men to be ensigns for temporary 
service: 

Morey H. Downs, 

Daniel E. Haskell, 

John C. Mayhew, 

Tom H. Williamson, 

Hubert K. Stubbs, 

Harold V. Andrews, 

Clarence V. Waggonner, 

Henry C. Flanagan, and 

Omer L. Brewington. 

The following-named ensigns in the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns for temporary service: 

Cecil A. McKay, 

Nathan Young, 

Stuart Parker, 

Caleb Loring, 

William L. Hickey, 

Feustman B. Thatcher, 

Barnes Newberry, 

Bruce Burns, 

Charles H. Duell, jr., 

John R. Haire, 

Donald M. Lovejoy, 

Edgar M. Queeny. 

Charles H. Sterrett, and 

Allen L. Welch. 

The following-named ensigns in the National Naval Volun- 
tvers to be ensigns for temporary service: 

Duncan W. Frick and 

Ralph J Stern. 

The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters 
for temporary service: 

Henry G. Conrad and 

Harry H. Bloxham. 

PosTMASTERS. 


LOUISIANA. 
Lucien L. Prothro, Lenzburg. 
MINNESOTA, 
Margaret E. Gillespie, Carlton. 
Alfred J. Lamberton, Kasota. 
OHIO. 


John P. Cummings, Waynesville. 
William J. Evans, North Canton (late New Berlin). 
Sage P. Deming, Rocky River. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 
Flora C. Harwi, Hellertown. 
x SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Frank P. Wilson, Due West. 
WASHINGTON. 


Maury C. Hayden, Lind. 
Petrus Neilson, Enumclaw. 
Grover C. Schoonover, Odessa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turespay, April 16, 1918. 


The House was called to order at 12 o'clock noon by Mr. 
Kırcnıx as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou, who workest ever, in all and through all Thou hast 
made, animate or inanimate, creating, re-creating, and who 
art mighty to deliver, help us as rational beings, gifted with 
the power of choice, to open wide the portals of our souls that 
we may receive abundantly that power of spirit ever emanating 
from Thy heart to which we are so closely allied, that we may 
be strong to bear the burdens of life and be guided to a happy 
solution of its intricate problems and so become instruments 
in Thy hands for the fulfillment of Thy plans and good pur- 
poses, in the spirit of Him who said, “I must work the works 
ot Him that sent me while it is day; the night cometh, when no 
man can work.” Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. MADDEN. . Mr. Speaker, I ask that Mr. Joun W. RAINEY, 
Member elect from the fourth district of Illinois, be sworn in. 
His certificate of election is on file with the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The certificate has been filed 
in due form. 

Mr. RAINEY appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
onth of office. 

ELECTION CONTESTS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing communication, which was read: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CLERK'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1918, 
The SPEAKER 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I have the honor to lay before the House of Representatives 
a list of contests for seats in the House of Representatives for the 
Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States, notices of which have been 
filed in the office of the Clerk of the House, and also transmit herewith 
a original testimony, papers, and documents relating thereto, as 
ollows : 

“James J. Britt ogainst Zebulon Weaver, of the tenth district of 
North Carolina. 

“Jacob Gerling against Thomas B. Dunn, of the thirty-eighth district 
of New York. 

“James S. Davenport against Thomas A. Chandler, of the first dis- 
trict of Oklahoma.” 

The Clerk bas opened and printed the testimony in all of the above 
cases. In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1897, entitled 
“An act relating to contested-election cases,” such portions of the tes- 
timony in the above cases as the parties in interest agreed upon, or 
as seemed proper to the Clerk, after giving the requisite notices, have 
been printed and indexed, together with the notices of contest and the 
answers thereto, and such portions of the testimony as were not 
igen with the original papers have been sealed up and are ready to 

laid before the Committee on Elections. 

Two copies of the printed testimony in each case have been mailed 
the contestant and the same number to the contestee. The law in 
reference to the briefs of both the contestant and contestee in each 
case has been complied with as far as possibile upon receipt by the Clerk 
of raid briefs. 

So far as the briefs have been furnished to the Clerk, they are ready 
to be jaid before the Committee on Elections upon the order of the 
House, together with a tabulated statement, which has been prepared 
by the Clerk, showing the number of pages of testimony and the pres- 
ent status of each contested-election case, and all the papers in connec- 
tion therewith. 

Yours, respectfully, SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Dare of New York for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF LATE SENATOR STONE. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in announcing 

the Stone funeral on yesterday the Speaker of the House [Mr. 


Crark], of course, did not announce himself as a member of 
that committee, I think he ought officially to be a member of 


the committee, and I ask unanimous consent that his name be 
added to the list. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Speak- 
er’s name will be added to the list of the committee. 

There was no objection. 


TAKING OVER OF CERTAIN TRANSPORTATION LINES. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill (S. 8388), to amend the emergency 
shipping fund provisions of the urgent deficiency appropriation 
act approved June 15, 1917, so as to empower the President and 
his designated agents te take over certain transportation sys- 
tems for the transportation of shipyard and plant employées, 
and for other purposes, be made in order after the disposition 
of the river and harbor appropriation bill. The chairman of 
the Shipping Board states that the passage of this bill will save 
the Government a large amount of money, and that this action 
is of immediate urgent necessity. Admiral Bowles has written 
to the same effect in relation to the necessity for the prompt 
passage of the bill. I would like to arrange by unanimous con- 
sent to take the bill up and agree upon a time for discussion, 
and have it in order to follow the disposition of the river and 
harbor appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why is it that that proposition was 
stricken out of the housing bill? That right was given in the 
$50.000,000 housing appropriation bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It went out of the housing bill 
because it did not properly belong there under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? ‘ 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

in the bill? - 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. It includes the lines neces- 
sary to be taken over in connection with the housing of the em- 
ployees at work in our shipping yards, wherever located. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman referred to a 
statement by Admiral Bowles, who is now in charge at Hog 
Island, and I desire to know whether the trolley lines are lines 
leading to Hog Island, and whether it is contemplated improv- 
ing the transportation facilities to that point. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The lines that will be taken 
over are those lines immediately necessary in connection with 
the housing proposition. Of course the phrasing of the bill is 
necessarity comprehensive. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How much does the bill carry? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It does not carry anything. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have been making inquiries 
this morning concerning the housing problem and transporta- 
tion facilities as far as Hog Island, and I am in doubt at the 
present time whether it is proposed to go on with the housing 
or whether it is proposed to substitute for housing improved 
transportation facilities, or whether we are to have both. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The two lines of activity will 
go forward at the same time. A number of houses will be 
built, but the taking over of these Jines will save the necessity 
for a great deal of construction, I will say to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Surra] in this connection, that this bill 
does not propose to appropriate, but to saye the necessity for 
appropriation. It is a money-saving, not a money-spending 
proposition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then it means to curtail the 
housing construction? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
portation facilities? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 


course. 
Mr. GILLETT. Has the bill been reported from the com- 
mittee? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Unanimously. 
Mr. GILLETT. How long ago? z 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Several days ago. Here is 
what Admiral Bowles says in this connection: 
I bave just received word of the passage of S. 3388, regarding trans- 
ortation for shipyards. It is important to the Fleet Corporation, and 
F hope you can secure action by House. 
Mr. Hurley writes more elaborately and strongly in relation 
to what will be accomplished by the bill. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Could the gentleman put that 
in the Recorp before the bill is considered? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, yes; I am trying now ta 
arrange for taking up the bill. 
Mr. GILLETT. What is the gentleman's request? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Yes. 
Are the various lines specified 


Yes; immensely. 
And to increase the trans- 


To the necessary extent, of 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why, that following the dis- 
position of the river and harbor bill that this bill may be made 
a special order. 

Mr, GILLETT. Well, I would suggest—I do not see a minor- 
ity member of the committee present on the floor—that the 
gentleman postpone his request until they can be consulted. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman 
that I left my committee considering another bill and came 
over in behalf of the committee to endeayor to make this 
arrangement. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is it the unanimous desire of the committee? 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is this the unanimous desire of the com- 
mittee to have it taken up? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I did not consult my colleagues 
particularly on that point. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think they have the right to be consulted. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Of course, if there was any 
question on my mind that there was anyone on our committee 
opposed to the proposed action, I would not have asked unani- 
mous consent. But I know that this is their desire. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will oppose immediate ac- 
tion, I think, until those letters are published. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is the gentleman making a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This will obviate the neces- 
sity of asking for a rule. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think it will be necessary to have 
a rule. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think we can agree to take 
this bill up, and agree on terms of debate and everything 
else necessary for prompt action. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think there will be any difficulty 
in making an arrangement. but inasmuch as there is no mem- 
ber of the minority of the committee present, if the gentleman 
will postpone his request until later 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman, of course, does 
not want to interfere with conference reports and other privi- 
leged matters? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, not at all. 
be made a part of the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Would the gentleman be will- 
ing to modify his request and provide that it shall not under 
any circumstances interfere with the transaction of District 
business next Monday? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. Certainly. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to ask the gentleman how long a 
time it is contemplated the bill will take. Speaker Crark had 
agreed to recognize me to call up the naval appropriation bill 
following the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, I can not see that this 
bill would possibly take over an hour, but of course I can 
not control that. This is a matter strongly favored by the 
entire committee. Of course the bill will pass when it is once 
taken up. e 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman speak 
louder, we can not hear him over here. 

Mr. PADGETT. I said that Speaker CrarK had said he 
would recognize me to bring up the naval appropriation bill 
following the rivers and harbors bill, and it was important to 
get consideration of that bill. I asked the gentleman how 
long it would take and he said perhaps not more than an hour. 
Of course, it is immaterial if it will take no longer than that. 
I want to say further that there is a bill that is very important 
as a war meusure It is for the enlargement of the facilities 
at the naval proving ground for the testing of our big guns. 
The operations of war on that line are being very much ham- 
pered, and while this is in the naval bill I have also intro- 
duced a special bill to try to expedite it, and the Speaker had 
told, me that he would take care of that, and I do not want this 
to interfere with that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Let me make this suggestion: 
The regular naval bill, of course, will take a good deal of 
time. This other bill will not take very much time—— 

Mr. PADGETT. It ought not to take an hour. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Let us agree to this. to take 
up the latter bill, if it will only take about an hour, and then 
let me come in between that bill and the regular naval bill. 


That would 


Will the gentleman from 


Mr, PADGETT. I would be perfectly willing if it would take 


no longer than an hour, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This involves the problem of 
congestion of men working at the shipyards, and that is an 
important war measure now. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
war measure than this, 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may also involve the ques- 
tion of profiteering in rents about the shipyards. That is the 
question that may involve some discussion. Will not the gen- 
tleman ask unanimous consent to put in the Recorp these com- 
munications to which he referred before he calls up the bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So that we may have this 
information to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will do 
that it will save time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. While these unanimous-consent promises 
are going around here I may say that the Speaker agreed sev- 
eral days ago to recognize me to ask unanimous consent for a 
little amendment, which, we think, will not take more than 30 
minutes, to the war-risk insurance bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, why can not this 
measure follow the consideration of your amendment? That 
would be entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This is very important at this time; not 
only as a war measure but as n peace measure. 

Mr. MADDEN, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want to say further, Mr. Speaker, that 
probably this request will be put off to a later time in the day, 
and I think we should have an understanding that I may get 
in this little bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. GARNER, 
request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no specific request 
pending before the House. a 

Mr. GARNER. Let us have one made, then. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will make a formal request 
if it is desired, that the Senate bill that I refer to, No. 3388, 
which has been unanimously reported from the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisherles as a war measure, may be 
taken up for disposition following the disposal of the bill re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetr], the 
measure referred to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN], and not in anywise to interfere with District-day 
business. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Spenker, 
I wish to ask the gentleman from Virginia a question. There 
have been a number of railroads in the war activities plants 
commandeered by the Navy Department and by the War Depart- 
ment, and I would like to know if the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia can say whether the bill he proposes to take up for con- 
sideration will cover all the cases on which separate action hus 
been taken and make one action of all, or whether this is in 
addition to the things that have already been done aud will 
complicate the situation more than it is now complicated? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It will not complicate the situ- 
ation. I will read what the bill undertakes to do. 

Mr. SMALL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Spenker 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I read from the bill: 


To take possession of. lease or assume control of, any street rail- 
road, interurban railroad, or part thereof wherever operated, and all 
cars, appurtenances, and franchises or parts thereof commonly used 
in connection with the operation thereof necessary for the transfer 
and transportation of employees of shipyards or plants engaged or that 
may hereafter be engaged in the construction of ships or equipment 
therefor for the United States. 


There is no more important 


Yes; that is agreed to. 
Mr. Speaker, what is the unanimous-consent 


Mr. THOMPSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker—— 
Mr. COX. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr, THOMPSON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further cousideration of the bill H. R. 10069, the 
river and harbor bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 


1918. 


eration of the bill H. R. 10069, the river and harbor bill, with 
Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10069, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bim (H. R. 10°69) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

St. Joseph Harbor and River, Saugatuck Harbor and Kalamazoo 
River, South Haven, Holland. Grand Haven, Muskegon, White Lake, 
Ludington. Manistee, Portage Lake, Arcadia, Frankfort, Charlevoix, 
270 r Harbors, and Grand River, Mich.: For maintenance, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman. I wish to 
offer an amendinent on page 12, line 20, after the words “ White 
Lake” insert the words“ Pentwater.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCLACGHLIN of Michigan: Page 12, line 
20,:acter the word Lake,” insert the word Pentwater.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, dves the gentleman from Michi- 
gan wish to be heard? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I understand the chairman 
of the committee is not opposed to the amendment. In that 
case, I do not ask for time. 

Mr. SMALL. There is uo objection to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
the floor? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; if I may have it later. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I would like to have recognition, I objected to the unanimous- 
consent arrangement proposed a moment ago by reason of the 
fact that it did not take care of conference reports. I think 
one of the most important matters before the House at this time 
is the Senate amendment to the Agricultural bill which fixes the 
price of wheat at $2.50 for the year 1918. The Senate bas 
adopted the conference report. That report was made to ihe 
House last Saturday, It should have been taken up here on 
Monday. It was not taken up yesterday. It has not been taken 
up to-day. My reason for reserving the right to object was 

Mr CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, vill the gen- 
tleman yield? ; 

Mr. THOMPSON, Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I will state to the gentleman 
that my information is that that report will be taken up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the gentleman had made that statement 
and had gotten that agreement I would not have objected. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mf Sacunpexs] had stated. in making his request. that he did 
not want the bill to hiterfere with conference reports, 

Mr. THOMPSON. He did not make that statement generally 
but he made it specifically as to the Indian appropriation bill in 
answer ‘to a question by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carter], chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, who 
asked him particularly as to the conference report on the In- 
dian bill, 1 want that applied to the Agricultural bill confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I understood he made it gen- 
eral. Asa matter of fact, it would not interfere with conference 
reports anyway. 

Mr, THOMPSON, I do not know whether that is so or not. 
The fact that the gentleman from Oklahoman [Mr, Carrer] asked 
if it would interfere prompted me to make the reservatiou of 
an objection, so that I could find out whether it applied to the 
Agricultural bill. so that they could take up that conference re 
port as it applied to $2.50 wheat. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I must object to further discus- 
sion nlong this line. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, 
man yield? 2 

Mr. THOMPSON. I did not yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. I had five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is talking out of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the gentleman mikes thut point, we can 
consume more time this afternoon than five minutes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will allow me 
a moment, I think we can end the discussion and save a little 
time. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] stated 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


that he did net expect the mensure he presented to displace con 
ference reports and other privileged business. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. I think if you will examine the RECORD 
you will find that it was not as broad as that. It only applied 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, as to his confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No. I asked him the question 
whether it would displace conference reports and other privi- 
leged business, und his answer was it would not. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If conference reports generally can be 
3 to-morrow, of course I have no objection to proceed- 
ng. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
leged anyway. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If it is understood we are to consider the 
conference report on the Agricultural appropriation bill to-mor- 
row T shall not object. It is very important that the matter be 
not delayed.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, ff it will not infringe upon the 
proprieties, I would like to ask a question with reference to 
the amendment which has been proposed by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MeLAUuahtix l. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan whether or not the item for this improve- 
ment was left out through inadvertence or whether it was a new 
project. X 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I believe it has not been 
left out by inadvertence, neither is it a new project. Pent- 
water is a harbor on the shore of Lake Michigan, upon which 
something like a quarter of a million dollars has been ex- 
pended, but concerning which there is, or has been, some dis- 
agreement among the engineers, and those in charge now have 
not thought favorably of the proposition of spending the money 
at this time. I have conferred with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and he agrees to have the word 
*Pentwater” inserted, with the idea of calling the matter 
again to the attention of the engineer. so that he may, if he 
wishes to do so. expend a portion ef the money on this harbor, 
It is for mnintenance—— 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman from Michigan 
further what the work of maintenance would consist of— 
dredging or protecting the work already done? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think ulmost entirely of 


Conference reports are privi- 


dredging. 

Mr. WALSH. Deepening the channel, or extending it a 
greater distance? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Not extending the channel 
at all. I think the work would be entirely that ef dredging, 
for the purpose of ‘restoring the depth of the permanent or 
regular channel, to make it accessible to ships thut will enter 
the harbor. 

Mr. WALSH. May I further inquire whether this channel 
is 4 feet deep, or 30 feet deep? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It has been maintained 
generally at a depth of from 12 to 14 feet. 

Mr. WALSH. And this project is simply to deepen. that 
channel? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. To maintain it at a rea- 
sonable depth. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chatrman. the gentleman from Michigan 
has given the information which I, o? course, apprecinte, was 
within the, possession of the chairman of the committee. I 
notice there are a great many projects included in this item, 
and upparently the maintenance of Pentwater Harbor would 
not to.any alarming extent decrease the opportunity for maim- 
taining the work done in these other more or less important 
ports in the great State of Michigan, So I shall not oppose 
the amendment. although I arose for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amemlment. which the Cierk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan : Page 12, line 


22. strike out 870,500 and insert “$75,500. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is offered for the purpose of making available money for 
the maintenance of the harbor to which the preceding amend- 
ment refers, if in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers such 
use of the money be deemed advisable. As I stated in answer- 
ing the inquiry of thes gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warst], this harbor at Pentwater has been constructed and 
maintained for many years, the aggregate of money expended 
being in excess of $250,000. I do not remember the exact amount. 
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It is a harbor constructed and maintained for many years by 
the engineers under appropriations made by the Congress. 

In 1909 this Congress, pursuant to a very favorable report 
on this harbor and a harbor, the name of which immediately 
precedes it in the paragraph, White Lake, appropriated $101,000 
for the maintenance of these harbors. The expenditure of that 
money was discretionary with the Chief of Engineers. Before 
the time came for expending the money on these two harbors, 
White Lake and Pentwater, for which the $101,000 was car- 
ried in the bill, there was a change of engineers in the district, 
and the report of the later engineer was unfavorable. The 
result was that the engineers refused to expend any part of 
the $101,000 on either of the harbors. At the next session of 
this Congress, at my request, « provision was inserted in the 
river and harbor bill requiring the expenditure of the money 
theretofore appropriated for the maintenance of these two 
harbors, and for two or three years annually the sum of about 
$5,000 was expended on each harbor. 

Later—three years ago, I believe—there was enacted a law 
appropriating a lump sum of $25,000,000. the entire amount of 
which was to be expended throughout the country in the dis- 
cretion of the engineers, and that law contained a provision to 
the effect that the Chief of Engineers might take from the 
account or credit of any existing project any unexpended bal- 
ance. In going through his books he found a balance of $40,000 
standing to the credit of these two little harbors, and he took 
that and made it a part of the $25,000,00 and deprived those 
two harbors of the money intended for their maintenance. I 
took the matter up with the Chief of Engineers and called his 
attention to what had been done in his office. He evidently 
was in ignorance of it, and my impression was and now is that 
if his attention had been called to the matter at the time action 
was taken he would not have approved it. It was done by a 
subordinate, and he approved it without knowing the effect of it. 

Naturally I objected strenuously to that action and asked him 
what he could do. He said he thought that later they would be 
able to take care of these harbors. I said it would be difficult 
to do so in the face of an unfavorable report to Congress. He 
said he would like to help the harbors if a way could be found 
to do so, 

Later the Chief of Engineers recommended an appropriation 
for White Lake of $5,500, as I remember, for each year for the 
next five years. His recommendation was approved by Congress, 
and the money has been appropriated and is now available. 
Pentwater stood in exactly the same position as White Lake. 
Its proportion of the $40,000 fund was improperly taken away, 
inadvertently. This Congress by express action had insisted 
that the money theretofore appropriated should be expended, 
and, in my judgment, at the first opportunity that Congress has 
to review and correct the action of the Chief of Engineers it 
ought to provide that for the time being at least a portion of the 
money appropriated by the Congress and intended for this har- 
bor should be made available and expended. 

The law of 1909 carrying $101,000 for these two harbors was 
the smallest rivers and harbors bill that this Congress has 
passed in a great many years, amounting to only $9.000,000; and 
it carried appropriations only for the most deserving and neces- 
sary projects existing at that time in the judgment of the engi- 
neers then in authority. The recommendation for improvement 
and maintenance of the two harbors leading up to the appro- 
priation in 1909 was clear-cut, positive, and very favorable, and 
in that bill carrying only $9,000,000 Congress appropriated 
$101,000 for these harbors. The failure to expend any part of 
it was due to the exercise of discretion by the engineers. That 
exercise of discretion was not approved by this Congress. be- 
cause, as I have said, the very next session, at my request, the 
Congress inserted in the rivers and harbors bill an express direc- 
tion to expend the money theretofore appropriated. l 

There is a difference of opinion among the engineers inspect- 
ing this harbor, so there is justification for exercise of judgment 
by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and by Congress. Con- 
gress appropriated the money, the engineers refused to expend 
it. Congress directed after the refusal that the money should 
be expended, and there was $20,000 remaining in the fund and 
credited to this harbor. It was unfairly taken away from the 
credit of the harbor; it was unjust, it would not have been done 
by the action of the engineer himself, but was done by a subor- 
dinate practically without his knowledge. I insist in all fair- 
ness to that harbor the small appropriation ought to be avail- 
able. 

If the sum now carried in the bill shall be increased, it does 
not make it necessary for the engineers,to use it. The entire 
appropriation of $70,000 or $75,000, if my amendment is adopted, 
will be within the discretion of the engineers and they can use 
the money or not as they please. With the approval of the 
chairman of the committee the name of Pentwater has been in- 


serted, but in order to make it effective, if the Chief of Engineers 
shall find it necessary and advisable to use the money at Pent- 
water, it is necessary and appropriate to increase the amount, 
It will not make necessary or mandatory the expenditure of the 
money, but it will make it possible for him for one year to 
correct the grievous error made and which did the harbor a 
serious injustice. 

It is an important harbor, the only harbor on Lake Michigan, 
in the best fruit county in Michigan—the only harbor in that 
county from which fruit shipments can be made. Regular lines 
of steamers ply between the ports of Lake Michigan and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and other points of Wisconsin, and they regularly 
stopped at that harbor when it was maintained, but when it was 
neglected and dredging was necessary and it was not done, boats 
failed to make their regular trips. Companies operating these 
lines of boats would like to renew their trips and that part of 
the State would have the advantage of this harbor if this ap- 
propriation was used by the engineers. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, the committee of necessity must 
oppose this amendment; but before speaking to its merits, may 
I say Just a word? While I desire to extend every courtesy in 
debate on the bill, it is exceedingly important to make progress 
and complete the bill to-day. I have been requested by many 
Members on both sides to ask that all debate be confined to the 
bill and that gentlemen as far as possible limit themselves to 
five minutes for discussion. The chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors will, so far as he can, conform to the request 
he has made of other Members. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are at least two reasons why the 
amendment ought not to be adopted.. In the first place, it is in 
the face of the report of the Chief of Engineers, because he 
has made no recommendation for appropriation for this project 
for the next fiscal year. And if the Committee of the Whole 
should adopt this amendment and increase this appropriation 
you will be doing that which has not been done in any other 
amendment in the whole bill. 

In the next place, there is the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document 429, Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, recommending that Pentwater Harbor is unworthy of 
further continuance and maintenance and abandonment of the 
project and discontinuance of appropriation for the harbor is 
recommended. That report has never been adopted; but the 
committee did not object to including Pentwater in the para- 
graph, for the reason that in the last rivers and harbors act of 
August 8, 1917, there was an appropriation authorizing a resur- 
vey. In order to give the people of the section an opportunity to 
present the merits of Pentwater Harbor it was thought not im- 
proper to add Pentwater to the paragraph pending the final 
report of the Chief of Engineers. So upon these facts I am 
sure that the Committee of the Whole will see that it would 
be entirely improper to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, it is true 
that the last report of the engineers is not favorable. It is 
true also that the report before that was very favorable. There 
is a difference of opinion between the engineers. It is also true 
that the last report, the unfavorable report, has not been adopted. 
Therefore Congress was not bound by it. It is also true, and 
this I say with emphasis, that no other harbor is in the same con- 
dition as this. The engineers at one time refused to use the 
money appropriated for the maintenance of the harbor, and when 
Congress learned of it, it passed a positive law requiring the 
use of the money, and the money thus made available was being 
used until the passage of the omnibus bill with $25,000,000 and 
until the remaining money in this fund, $40,000, was improperly 
extracted. That places this harbor on a different footing from 
any other in the long list of harbors that have received con- 
sideration by the House and the engineers. I feel in justice to 
this harbor that Congress should act now and make some ap- 
propriation. It is true the last rivers and harbors bill carried 
a survey of this harbor to be made this year or next year, 
What will be the result if the harbor is not maintained in the 
meantime? It will deteriorate, sifting sand will cause bars, 
there will be no business at the harbor, and it will be able to 
make only a poor showing when the engineers carry on the next 
survey. 

It is only fair that the harbor should be maintained in the 
meantime in reasonable manner so that it will be at least In 
normal condition when the survey provided by Congress shall 
be made. I trust the amendment I have offered may be adopted. 


The money does not have to be used unless the engineers shall 
determine it is necessary and proper to use it. 

The CHAIRMAN,’ The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 2 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McLavueHuin of Michigan) there were—ayes 26, noes 33. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


1918. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

nep channel connecting waters-of the Great Lakes between. Chirago 
Duluth, and Bufalo. including St, Marys River, St. Clair River, chan- 

nels in Lake St. Clair, and Detroit River, Mich.: For maintenance, 

50,000: completing improvement of fourth lock in St. Marys River, 

470,000; in all, $520,000, 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Toledo, Port Clinton, Sandusky, Huron, Vermilion. Lorain, Cleveland, 
r 805 pre Ashtabula, and Conneaut Harbors, Ohio: For maintenance, 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13. ling 12. after the numerals “ $50,000," strike out the period, 
insert a semicolon, and add the following: “for maintenance of the 
navigable channel in Cuyahoga River, to a depth of 20 feet, $50,000; 
in all, 8100.00.“ 5 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
there are between 12 and 15 foundries, blast furnaces, und trun 
mills within 2 or 3 miles of Lake Erie on the Cuyahoga River. 
The iron ore that is brought down from the Lakes enters through 
this channel and is taken up to these blast furnaces, foundries, 
and iron mills. I am informed by a representative of the chani- 
ber of commerce that there ure at least 12 of these factories 
manufacturing iron which Is necessary and is being used every 
day in the manufacture of war material, and they feel that this 
river should be kept open to the depth of 20 feet to assist the 
vessels that come from the Lukes to enter this river and go 
up to these different blust furnaces and foundries. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, EMERSON. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the river ever been improved by Congress? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes; up to 4 or 5 miles, but I think in con- 
junction with the city. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘How long ago has it been since an appropria- 
thon was mude for that purpose? 

Mr. EMERSON, I do not know that. This is an appropria- 
tion for war emergency und ought to be dune to assist in the 
manufacture of war essentials, There are millions of dollars’ 
worth of wur material being made in the city of Cleveland and 
we ought to do everything we can to facilitate that manufac- 
ture. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. EMERSON. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Is this the Cuyahoga River? 

Mr. EMERSON, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is the river made famous 
by the former distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. Mr. Burton? 

Mr. EMERSON, I expect it was. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, That was before the gentle- 
man arrived in Congress? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think for a time he sought 
to prevent appropriations ‘being made on the ground that the 
river bisected the city. 

Mr. EMERSON, It bisects. the city. The city is nbout eveniy 
divided on either side of the river, and or the river, near the 
lake, ure these furnaces. und so forth. Of course, the river 
ought to be improved beyond the 5 miles, I suppose, a distance 
of 8 miles. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that E never could agree with the former distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors that the 
Cuyahoga Rives ought not to have an appropriation, and that 
the city itself ought to take care of that river because it went 
through the city. That is u principle I do Lot egree with. 

Mr. EMERSON. Of course the city haus done n great deal of 
this work and spent a great many thousands of dollars upon it, 
but it can not do it at the present time without issuing bonds, 
and that wonld require a vote of the people. because the city’s 
rate of taxation is about to the limit at the present dme. 

lam offering this amendment purely for the renson that there 
ought to be an improvement of this river te facilitate the pus- 
sage of these vessels coming up from the Lakes to these foun- 
dries and rolling mills there. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EMERSON, I will. 

Mr. LITTLE. If I were to support a measure of this kind 
and enable you to escape the issuing of bonds. would the gentle- 
man favor a measure to repay Kansas City, Kans.. S2 000.000 
it has expended to take care of the Kaw whieh runs through it? 

Mr. EMERSON. I do not know; that question does not come 
in connection with my amendment 

Mr. LITTLE. It does, if the gentleman expects me to appre- 
ciate the force of his reasoning. The Kansas—or Kaw—River 


Will the gentleman yield? 


was formerly navigable by steamers regularly up to Lawrence. 
An immense manufacturing business is carried on along its 
banks for several miles up. I doubt if eventually any of the 


smaller rivers will send out as great trade as the Kaw. This 
Government really ought to give it consideration, Long since 
Army engineers have reported on it favorably. 

Mr. EMERSON. I put it in on the ground that it is a war 
emergency. If Congress does not want to do it, it is up to Con- 
gress, and the responsibility is off my shoulders, I think the 
amendment ought to be adopted. s 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I just wish to sny this about t 
amendment, There is no favorable report on the project—— 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL, Certainly. 

Mr. EMERSON. Did not Col. Newcomer state he felt that 
under the rules of the department 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, the gentlennn's amendment does not con- 
template a survey. The gentleman's amendment is to authorize 
un improvement. and there has been no favorable report 

Mr. EMERSON. It is true they have not had time to make a 
report. 

Mr. SMALL. Then the gentleman admits that he is asking 
for an appropriation for an improvement upon which there has 
been no survey or no favorable report? 

Mr. EMERSON. If the gentleman will pardon me. that may 
be true, but I am asking it because I think it is necessary and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Cleveland thinks it is 
necessary. They have asked the city to do it, and the city has 
not funds with which to do it, and they say there are millions 
of dollars! worth of war material being manufactured in the 
eity and the Government could do it quicker thun the city could 
do it. and that is the only reason T am asking it. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is presumed 
to know as a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
thut his amendment is inappropriate and unprecedented and 
has no place in the bill, It is absolutely without merit. It is a 
proposition for an improvement of a part of the Cuyahoga River 
which the city of Cleveland has always heretofore muintained. 
There is no favorable report. PS 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, und the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 12. after the numerals “ 50,000,” insert: “And the 
Secretary of War is hereby directed to cause an examination and survey 
to be made of Cuyahy River, Ohio, with a view to maintename of 
the navigable channel in said river in cooperation with :ovcai interests, 
the expenst of said examination and survey to be paid from the funds 
appropriated in this paragraph.” 4 

Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Chairman, this simply provides for a 
survey. I think the committee ought to put this in the bill. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairtan, I ouly desire to suy this, that 
the committee after mature deliberation decided thut it was 
net proper to have authorization for any surveys in this bill. 
If the gentleman was present at the time that conclusion was 
reached I tnink he voted for it. The gentleman is a member 
of the committee. He offered no amendment for this survey, 
and if the committee adopts this authorization for a survey 
it will be an exception, because not a survey is authorized in 
this bill nor has the Committee ef the Whole on the state of the 
Union authorized one, so that I do not think the gentleman 
ought to insist upon it. and in any event it is certainly without 
merit. This matter was very carefully considered by the com- 
mittee and the committee consulted with many Members on 
both sides of the House, and the reasons why we decided to 
huve no surveys are fully set forth in the report of the com- 
mittee. I shall not tuke the time to reeapitulate them here, 
but the reasons should impress any Member who wishes to 
reach a fair conclusion, and I think they will be regarded as 
conclusive. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say in 
reply to what the chairman has said, I do not know whether I 
was present or not, but it dees not make any difference anyway. 
The gentleman's objection to my first amendment was because 
it was not recommended by the War Department. The War 
Department can net recommend it without a survey. Now. I 
am complying with Lis objection to my first amendment by ask- 
ing for a survey.. At any rate, this amendment simply provides 
that we should have a survey. complying with the criticism of 
the chairman. I think we ought to hnve it, and I think the 
slouse ought to put it in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 
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The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. EMERSON. Let us have ? division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Erie Harbor, Pa.; Dunkirk and Buffalo Harbors, Black Rock Channel 
702 Fee Harbor, and Niagara River, N. Y.: For maintenance, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in reading the 
bill we have swung round the circle to western Pennsylvania 
and have reached the Erie Harbor, a harbor represented by my 
distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and 
one well worthy of improvement. Like all Lake ports, it ought 
to receive careful consideration in these war times. i 

But I desire at this point to bring some new information to 
the House with regard to a question that has been discussed 
fer several days—that of the relative importance of channel 
depths along the Atlantic seaboard. We have had some debate 
here concerning 40-foot channels that are being provided for 
certain ports along the Atlantic coast, and the question has 
been raised—and I think properly—as to the wisdom of bring- 
ing other ports doing an international business up to that 
standard, or sooner or later we may be compelled to fix a limit 
to which we will go in improving the harbors of the country. 
If one harbor finally obtains a depth of 50 feet and becomes 
supreme in the matter of international commerce, it may not 
be good for the other ports. 

As showing the relevancy of the discussion at this time, when 
we are at war with a foreign country, and when every Ameri- 
ean desires that his coast lines shall be properly fortified and 
protected and made available for war service, I want to read 
into the Recorp a letter just received from the Acting Quarter- 
master General, Maj. Gen. Goethals. I read the other day that 
the Quartermaster Department had proposed to establish a 
large embarkation station at the port of Boston, a port which 
now has 35 feet assured depth of channel and on tide more 
than 40 feet; and I inquired of Gen. Goethals whether such 
improvements as were contemplated for Boston were for Boston 
only or whether they were to be, carried to other points along 
the coast. 

I am happy to say the General replies that other points are 
to be considered and that there is to he a distribution of this 
port work. I send to the Clerk’s desk the letter and ask that 
it be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, April 13, 1918. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Moors: In reply to yours of the 12th inst., I beg to advise 
you that the statement relative to the uipment of an embarkation 
station at Boston, with the necessary docks and warehouse facilities, 
is correct. The cost is not yet determined, but will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $21,000,000. 

A site has been selected and arrangements made for taking over land 
necessary for similar facilities at Philadelphia, the plans for which 
are now in preparation. In addition to the foregoing, New York, Nor- 
folk, and Charleston are to be provided with similar facilities. 

Very truly, yours, 
Gro. W. GOETHALS, 
Acting Quartermaster General. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may not be wise to discuss 
this matter in detail, although I assume it is giving no informa- 
tion or comfort to the enemy, but this highly important in- 
formation shows that the Quartermaster’s Department is alive 
to the necessities of distribution. The fact indicated in this 
letter is that a $21,000,000 establishment is being set up at 
Boston. I am glad it is. Boston has splendid harbor facilities 
and probably the best dry dock along the whole Atlantic sea- 
board. It is entirely proper that it should be considered in a 


matter of the embarkation of the troops and war supplies of the 
country. 
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It is proper that Norfolk be considered, because Norfolk is 
a great port. It is proper that New York should be considered, 
because New York has now, through the Ambrose Channel, a 
depth of 40 feet to the city, and if this bill carries it is assured 
of a 40-foot channel through the East River to Long Island 
Sound. This letter also throws some light on the Charleston 
situation, about which there has been some question in the 
House. I supported the Charleston proposition, because the 
committee supported it and because the President and the Navy 
Department wanted it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The geutleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there 
objection? 2 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
by the Secretary of War. ~ 

Now, then, we may begin to understand why it is that Charles- 
ton is being considered in this general scheme of improvement 
along the coast. If we are to have a great dry dock at Charles- 
ton, which is below Cape Hatteras, well and good. The lower 
coast surely should have available for ships in distress at sea 
or ships needing repairs a dry dock somewhere south of Cape 
Hatteras, because there is urgent necessity for it. I am pleased, 
of course, to know that Philadelphia is included in this scheme 
for the construction of embarkation stations. There is no point 
along the Atlantic seaboard where the raw material is more avail- 
able, where the labor market is better in hand, and where the 
fuel supply is more easily obtained. But, as I have pointed out, 
whereas Boston will have 40 feet, and New York will have 40 
feet, and Charleston, under the provisions of this bill, will have 
40 feet, and Norfolk has an assured 35 feet, there is still a big 
problem ahead of the Delaware River to attain a 40-foot depth. 
It is a matter of such consequence to the Nation and to the rest 
of the ports along the coast that I feel warranted in again calling 
attention to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a ques- 
tion. - - 
Mr. SMALL. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, probably two minutes. Will the gentle- 
man state whether or not he has any information as to the situa- 
tion with reference to the taking over by the Government of 
some canals, authority for which was carried in the last river 
and harbor bill? I think there is one somewhere up in the gen- 
tleman’s region and another one down on Cape Cod. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I know it troubles the 
gentleman very much and he has very great difficulty in re- 
membering it, although the name is now a household word, even 
in Massachusetts. But there are two canals—— 

Mr. WALSH, The gentleman is facetious, and I am asking a 
serious question. I could not think of the name of the canal 
down in the gentleman’s section of the country. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman has so easily 
forgotten it, I shall have to rack my brains a little bit myself; 
but the Cape Cod Canal, which cuts through a spit of land 
near the district represented by the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], was provided for in the last 
river and harbor bill. That is to say, provision was made for 
an inquiry as to the advisability of taking over that canal for 
Government use. And I may say to the gentleman that that 
canal is used constantly by the Government of the United States. 
Small warcraft pass through it, and it is wise that they should 
do so, because it saves a tremendous risk in outside sailing in 
times of peace or when vessels are moving from one point to 
another for ordinary purposes. 

The other canal to which the gentleman refers, and which I 
now recall, is the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, one of greater 
importance than that at Cape Cod, because it connects up two 
of the greatest bodies of water in the United States—the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Bays. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman misunderstood my question. 
I wanted to know how far the Government authorities had got- 
ten toward taking over that canal, and what the situation was? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So far as the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal is concerned, condemnation was provided for 
in the last bill, and I am advised by the Engineer office that 
negotiations are now pending with the owners of the canal. so 
far as they can be found. The owners of the canal consist very 
largely of estates and heirs and descendants of the original 
owners, who are difficult to find. I understand that negotia- 


I ask for two minutes more, 


And because it was supported 


i 
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have some in- 
tions are pending and that in due course we may $ WIS, IG, and 1 Contaci , 


formation on the subject. In all good faith I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for making this inquiry. 


Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out the last mote: 
word for the purpose of stating that I have some official corre- es: 
spondence and some valuable data, as it seems to me, relating 
to the port of Erie, which I desire to present. 

MARBOR. 

The Erie Harbor is known as a landlocked harbor. Some 332, 314 
4 miles west of the central section of the city of Erie a penin- 
sula joins the shore and runs out into the open lake beyond 
the city oi Erie and curves in toward the shore. In some places 4450 001 
this bay is a mile or a mile and a half in width and is approxi- — ka 
mately 7 miles in length. 4,572, 305 

Where the peninsula, known as Presque Isle, joins the main- 
land it is narrow and widens as it extends eastward. In area acne 


there are about 2,700 acres of land under the control of the 
United States. 

I have often wondered why the Government at the present 
time has not made some use of this land. Across the narrow 
neck of this peninsula, west of the city, the storms made a 
channel last October about 11 feet wide, which has been en- 
larged by the storms sweeping down the lake since until now 
it is nearly 450 feet in width. Through this channel the waves 
of the lake run into the bay and there deposit sand to an 
alarming extent. 

Some years ago, under expert engineering advice, it was 
deemed advisable to create a channel across this neck of the 
peninsula so that ships could sail directly into the harbor from 
the west and pass out of the harbor from the east. This chan- 
nel was made and the result was most disastrous. The bay 
filled up so rapidly with sand that it became necessary to re- 
store the peninsula to its original condition. 

On November 1, 1917, I sent a telegram to the Hon. Newton 
D. Baker, Secretary of Var, informing him of the breach across 
the peninsula, and at the same time I requested the Board of 
Commerce of the city of Erie to also bring this matter to the 
attention of the Secretary; this was done, and responsive tele- 
grams received in due time, and the district engineer was or- 
dered to investigate. Work was commenced last fall to repair 
the damage, but a severe storm destroyed what little had been 
accomplished, 

The situation was investigated by the United States Engineer- 
ing Department and an estimate was made of the amount of | Coal (anthracite) ae 
money necessary for the work and that sum was fixed at $50,000. | Coal CCC 
Col. Newcomer appeared before the Committee on Rivers and | Merchandise . . 
Harbors and stated that the harbor was quite important and 
that this amount was required for the improvement contem- 
plated, but I am under the impression that the channel has been 
widened since Col. Newcomer appeared before the committee. 
His testimony may be found on page 146 of the hearings. 

I fear that this amount is not sufficient, but as I am not an 
engineer I am not qualified to speak with precision upon the 
subject, In a letter received from Col. J. G. Warren, of the 
Corps of Engineers, the division engiueer lakes division, with 
offices at Buffalo, N. X., he speaks of this harbor as being “ one 
of the best harbors of its size on the Great Lakes,” and this 
opinion coincides with that of men engaged in the lake traffic, and 
is almost universally spoken of as the best harbor on the chain 
of lakes. Many vessels find a refuge there during the winter. 

Running out of the city of Erie are several railroad lines which 
convey the traffic of the lakes into the interior and bring to the 
port coal, ore, and merchandise for shipment east and west. 

TONNAGE, 


Mr. James Thompson, in charge of the terminal facilities of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Erie, and likewise in charge of 
their freight traffic at the port of New York, furnishes me with 
the following data relating to the amount of ore received, cover- 
ing a period from 1914 to 1917: 


8 t coal and ore handled at port of Erie during ycars 191 
Ne 1915, 1916, and 1917. b 


ol vessels. | por vessel. 


The Board of Commerce of Erie, Pa., through its secretary, 
furnished the following tabulated data : 


SHIPMENTS, 


KA Ta as e OS EEST 
APRE S ee Es a e CARRERO A 
f) —T—T ͤ ͤ ...... 
POR es Oh A | IOS PR CPE Sao BORE St ae SPSL TTS 
Vessels cleared, 
Vessels cleared, 
Vessels cleared, 


ST ee Se SME DS SESE SS EE :.. E No report, 
1111 . EE ND 135707 
Ci Rea OEE STORE LEP ES Be ee 25, 500 


1Qbtained from the records of the local customhouse, 

2 Owing to a strike during 1906, the fishing season was limited to 
just a few months. 

3 Estimated, but based on report of the members of the Fresh Water 
Fish Producers’ Association. 

Roughly speaking, for the last year the tonnage approximates 
5,000,000 tens, 

Mr. B. B. Brown, the former collector of customs at this port, 
states that during 1916, 1,448 boats entered this harbor, many 
of them with cargoes of 15,000 tons. So it will be seen that 
the traffic is of considerable importance. Some of the ore that 
comes down from the upper lakes is used.in the city of Erie 
and part of it is sent down to the furnaces south to Pittsburgh, 
to the Cambria Steel Co. and, as I am informed, to the Bethle- 
hem Co. and other places. 


Total num- 


Year. Shave 


LVI——327 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. recently contemplated an ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000 to increase its terminal facilities nt this 
port, but I understand that conditions growing out of the war 
will postpone this improvement. 

The appropriation is not asked for a new project, but for the 
purpose of immediately repairing the damage done. A stiteh 
in time saves nine” is a truth worth observing and is surely 
applicable to the present situation, for if the repairs are not 
now made a much larger appropriation will be required. Haste 
in this case is not waste. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Olcott, Charlotte, Pultneyville, Great Sodus Bay, Little Sodus Bay, 
Oswego. Cap» Vincent, and Ogdensburg Harbors, N. I.: For mainte- 
nance, 813.000. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina of- 
fers an umendwent, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Commitee amendment: Page 13. line 18. strike out 
„813.000 and insert in lieu thereof the numerais “ $43. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is based upon a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, setting ferth that recently a 
wg used in this improvement had been destroyed and that it 
was necessary to have this additional $30.000 for the purchase 
of a tug. I will ask te have that letter read. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, will the gentleman answer a question 
after that? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; with pleasure. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the clerk will read the 
letter. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the numerals 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice or THE CHIEF or ENGINEERS, 

‘Washington, March 11, 1918. 

Hon, Joux H. SMALL, 
Chairman, Committce on Rivers and Harbors, 
‘House of Representatives. 

My pear M. SMALL: ee “ig the following Item on page 13 of 
the pendite river and barbor bill, „Olcott, Charlotte, Pultneyville, 


Great Sodus Bay, Little Sodus Bay, Oswego, Cape Vincent, and Ogdens- 
burg Harbors, N. V.. For maintenance, $13. Four “New oou 
riation for 


invited to the fact that the necessity for a greater ba 
maintenance of these works has recently developed. nder date of 
March 7. 1918, the district. engineer submitted a report setting forth 
the necessity of purchasing a tug for use as a tender to the dredge 
Sodus, which does the annual maintenance dredging required for the 
harbors’ on Lake Ontario. The tug Breweitun, which had been in 
this service. foundered in deep water in Lake Ontario during the storm 
of December S. 1917. It was at first thought that it might be possible 
to secure a tug by transfer from some otber district for next season's 
work, but this has been found impracticable and it has. therefore, be- 
come necessary to purchase a me An additional appropriation of 
$30.000 Is deemed advisable for this purpose, It is. therefore, recom- 
mended that, if-practicable. the amount of the above item for mainte- 
nance be increased from $13,000 to $43,000. 

Very truly, yours, 

7 FREDERIC V. ARBOT, 

Brigadier General, Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. SMALL. It is only necessary to add that this tug is used 
in all the Lake Ontario harbors, and it is absolutely essential 
that they should huve another steam tug to replace the one 
destroy ed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Under what authority of law can the Chief of 
Engineers, or the War Department, or any other department, pro- 
ceed to construct a tug costing $30.000 out of an appropriation 
for maintenance of 843,000 for specifically named harbors? 

Mr. SMALL. ‘There is a general authority in past acts appro- 
priating for these harbors for the maintenance of a Govern- 
ment-owned dredge and an accompanying tug, and under that 
authority they could replace the tug that has been destroyed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, 1 assume that at some time or 
other this tug was authorized under a specific item in some river 
and harbor bill or some other measure. Now, the point I make 
is that under an item for maintenance it does not seem to me 
that we could build an entirely new craft from keel to masthead. 
If we desired to raise that tug from the bottom of the lake, re- 
pair it, and restore it to its former condition, I can see where it 
might be done under previous authority; but I do not know of 
any existing law which would authorize the building of an en- 
tirely new craft or the creation of a new agency under an item 
for maintenance unless some specific authority is carried in the 
law - a è 

Mr. SMALL. May I say to the gentleman that his position 
avould be correct if the authorization had been simply to pur- 
chase or to construct a specific tug; but the authorization here 
was general—to maintain at all times a tug. The sume genera) 
authority wus given for the maintenance of a dredge, so that 


under that general authority if one is displaced or destroyed, as 
aby case, when the appropriation is made the authority will 
attach, 

Mr. WALSH. T do not wish to be understood as quibbling, 
but I assert that maintenance, which refers to something that is 
iu existence. can not comprehend the creation of a new agency 
or the construction of a new craft. 

Mr. SMALL. I think the gentleman's inquiry was entirely 
appropriate. i 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


San Francisco, Oakland, Richmond, Monterey. and Humboldt Harbors, 
Redwood and Petaluma Creeks, Napa River, San Pzblo Bay, Mare Island 
Strait, and Suisun Channel, Cal.: For maintenance. $4.000; continuing 
improvement of Oakland Harbor, $100.000; in all. $104,000. 


Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 15, line 7. strike out the words and 
numerals at the end of line 7. “in all. $104.000." and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: For improvement of Petaluma Creek. in accordance 
with report submitted in House document No. 849, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
second session. and subject to the conditions set forth in sald document, 
$20.000 ; in all. $124,000." 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman. this amendment is offered in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, 
based on conditions occurring since the bill was reported. and I 
ask to have the communication from the Chief of Engineers read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
communication, x 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 22, 1918. 
HOR OEN H. SMA 


airman Cummittce on Rivers and Harbors, 

House of Representatires. 
Dran Sin; In response to your letter of March 16, 1918, addressed to 
the 3 of Engineers, concerning the project: for the improve- 
ment of taluma Creek, Cal., and the serious shoaling In San bio 
Bay, which obstructs the mes 2 to this channel, I have the honor to 
stete that the recent report from the district engineer. to which vou 
refer, indicates that there is now a controlling depth of only 2 feet across 
the San Pablo flats outside the mouth of Petaluma Creek. The channei 
across these flats is not included in the existing project for Petaluma 
Creek, and the funds available for the meintenance of the latter can not 
therefore be applied to this channel in the bay. Petaluma Creek has a 
very substantial commerce. running over a couple hundred thonxand 
tons a year. with a value of about 516.000.000, and it is a matter of 
great Importance that. adequate facilities should be provided to accom- 
modate this traffic. 

Two reports on this locality recommending additional improvement 
have been submitted to Congress in recent years, one in House pument 
No. 118, Sixty-third Congress. first session. which recommends only ex- 
tending the channel across the shoal in San Pablo Bay, and the other 
in House meat No. 849. Stxty-fifth Congress, second session, which, 
in addition to an approach channel in the bay. recommends four cut- 
offs at bud bends and a turning baxin in the portion of the creek 
at an estimated total cost-of $82.600 subject to certain conditions. of 
local cooperztion. The latter report is the one which should apparently 
be approved in ease Congress is willing to extend the proj for this 
locality at this time. 

The Chief of Engineers is of the opinion, in which I concur, that the 
revision of an ce yeti approach channel across the flats in the bay 
S a matter of sufficient te parka pedo on account of the transportation 
interests involved to constitate en emergency which would bring the 

new project withiu the pr ado 

lation of the pending bill. } 
mended in the project document. but it is 
be sufficient to meet the present emergency requiring additional depth 
across the shoal in San Panlo Bay. It is therefore recommended that 
the pending bill be amended so ss to make an appropriation of this 
amount for the Improvement of Petaluma Creek. Cal., in accordance 
with the repre printed in House ment No. 849, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
second session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


Very respectfully. 
BENEDICT CROWELL, 
. Acting Secretary of War. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman. the controlling factor which 
makes this project an emergency is this: Petaluma Creek has 
been under improvement for sume years. It is an important 
channel, as the communication of the Chief of Engineers states, 
It has 217.000 tons of commerce valued at $17.000.000. The 
existing project only embraces the creek itself. It empties into 
San Pablo Bay and very recently shoals have formed in the 
bay at the mouth of the channel, so there is now only about 2 
feet of water. a depth which virtually closes the entrance 
channel to commerce. So, unless we adopt this amendment, 
which provides for the removal of these shoals, we virtually 
permit un embargo. to exist on this important commerce on 
Petaluma Creek. If it was simply meritorious, and thut was 
its only virtue. the amendment would not be asked for. but it 
is an emergency because of the important commerce on Peta- 
luma Creek. which is now practically closed to the entrance at 
San Pablo Bay. 


y ed by the committee in the formu- 
An initial appropriation of $40.000 is rerom- 
Hieved that $20.000 would 
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The CHATRAIAN, ~The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolini. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a brief 
statement relating to the Los Angeles Harbor proposition in this 
bill, As chairman of the Committee on Railways and Canals. I 
do not Intend te concede. waive, or yield any of the rights, privi- 
leges, or prerogatives belonging te that committee. Acting in 
response to the unanimous expressed desire of the members of 
that committee we intend to insist that all bills and mensures 
that should properly be referred to that committee be so referred 
in the future. I recently became chairman of this committee. 
and I desire to state that we are a live active committee, having 
frequent meetings and giving prompt consideration to all meas- 
ures referred to us. but. Mr. Chairman, regardless of our atti- 
tude us thus expressed. nevertheless I want to sty that I believe 
that this item of the bill more justly and properly belongs with 
the Rivers und Harbors Committee, and therefore so believing 
I do not iniend to make any point of order against this item 
of the bill. 2 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Columbia and lower Willamette Rivers below Vancouver, Wash., and 
Portland, Oreg.. and mouth of Co.umbia River, Oreg. and Wash.: Con- 
tinuing improvement and for maintenance of Columbia and lower Wil- 
lamette Rivers below Vanconver. Wash., and Portland. Oreg.. $250,000, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I was not present in the House 
when the item in reference to the Mississippi River was passed, 
and I beg the indulgence of the committee for five minutes to 
refer to the matter of experynental work on the upper river. 1 
was instrumental in having incorporated in the rivers and har- 
bors bill two years ago the amendment requiring the Chief of 
Engineers to experiment with tows and barges on the upper 
river ihe navigable portion thereof, both with heavy and light 
freight. I did that because the original warrant for such ex- 
perimentation was contained in the rivers and harbors act of 
1910. In order to get results the amendment wus offered und 
accepted. 

In that amendment the two years provided for have ahout 
elapsed. The experimentation was undertaken by Col. Goltra 
last fall with barges loaded with coal to St. Paul, and with re- 
turn cargoes of iron ore from St. Paul to St. Louis. I was in 
hopes that under the amendment of two years ngo the experi- 
mental work might be more elaborate, that it might not be con- 
fined to purely engineering problems. but that it might cover 
questions of navigation, As to this the engineers might profit 
by the experience of the old pilots—might take a leaf out of the 
book of experience of other nations where rivers had been made 
navigable by the use of chains and cableways. There nre 
stretches of the upper river where chains and cables might 
be made efficient. On the Elbe River, Germany, there is a stretch 
of 275 miles which is chained. and on the upper regions of the 
Rhine cables are in use. Through these instrumentalities the 
swift currents are overcome and commerce is expedited, That 
amendment of two years permitted the Secretary of War to do, 
through the engineers. this work, or through such board as he 
might appoint. It seems to me civilians might be ecatled in to 
aid in making these experiments. The report presented to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, as shown in the evidence of 
Col. Goltra, shows that we have got a navigable river on the 
upper Mississippi, a thing which those of us who have lived on 
the banks many years were aware of. I have with me the latest 
report made by Gen. Keller, based on the report made to him by 
Col. Mitchell, engineer in churge at St. Louis, I desire to have 
that made a part of the RECORD, 

There is now being built a steamer at St. Louis by Govern- 
ment authority which will meet the conditions of the upper 
river navigation which were not met with by the Nokomis with 
her draft of 6 feet. It is hoped that when this vessel takes a 
tow up river she will not meet with the difficulties of the 
Nokomis, If this work is fully and successfully demonstrated, 
I am quite confident that the commerce of the upper river will 
be restored. I ask unanimous consent that the report of Gen. 
Keller be printed in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. z 

The following is the report: 

UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, April 1, 1918. 


Hon. Joun J. Escu, M. C., 
Washington, D C. 

My Dear Mr. Esch: In accordance with the 
March 21 I take pleasure in Inclosing an extrac 
ceived from our district engineer at St. Louis. 

Very truly, yours, 


romise of my letter of 
from a letter just re- 


C. KELLER 
Brigadier General, Engineers, 


Secretary. 
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Wen Immer 
Usiven STATES Eu Seen OFFICE 
St, Louis, Mo., Hurch 28. 1918. 
Brig. Gen. CHAS. Ketter, 


Seerctary Committee on Inland Wat-rte e. 
6% G Street NW., Washinjton, D. C. 

My Dear GEN. KELLER: In response to your letter d ted March 23, 
the following statement is submitted concerning the experiments made 
during the late summer amt! fall of last year in commercial towing 
between St. Louis and St. Pauli: 

In the carly summer efort was made by the department fo organize a 
transportation me, to be operated by the Government, with Govern- 
mont plant, to engage In commercial towing on the upper Mississippi 
River, to aid in relief of the general railway car shortaze. 

It was found. however, tat this was impracticable. but that Govern- 
mont plant could be jeased tor sah use to priynte parties. and arrange- 
ments were made to t at end with Mr. Edward F. Goltra. of this city, as 
Nen, for the purpose of bringing Minn sota iron ore trom St. Paai to 
the furnoces at St. Louis and to balauve that traffic by towing coal from 
the Illinois he de near this ay bavk to St. Pauli. The oniy plant avail- 
able for the purpose at that time were 2 towbouts and 12 barges which 
had been borrowed by the Experimental Towboat Board from the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission and from the St. Louis engineer district, and 
whica were engaged yt Keokuk during the spring and early summer in 
exp Timents under that board to determine the propelling powers of 
various types of towuuat wheels and machinery, Those vessels, there- 
fore. were trònsterred to the esse, although it wax recognized that 
the towboats were too diep in draft and vot welt adapted to navigate 
the shoal channels of the upper Mississippi River during the low-water 
enson, 

Nariy 3.000 tons of coa: were loaded by the lessee on six of the 
barges, which, in tow of the United States steamer Nokomis, started 
from St. Louis at the end of July, Although the usual low water sea- 
son had begun and the stage of river was about that normal to the sea- 
son, the boat made he upstream trip w.thout difficulty or incident, ar- 
riving at St. Paul, August 14, with the heaviest tow 3 that has 
ever been carried upstream on the upper Mississippi River. 

The steamer took furi from the baiges on the „av i also for the 
downstream trip, leaving about 2,200 tons to be sold at St. Paul. Pre- 
vious arrangements haying been made between the city of St. Maul and 
the lessee, a dock was prepared by that city at which the coal could be 
unieaded, but unfortunate:y it had not peen . eted at the time of 
arrival. Some delay was thus caused, during which the river steadily 
declined to a very unusually low st œ and maintained thit low e 
continuously during the remainder of the season. This river condition 
reuuvetd que chanu, depths approximately to that ot the draft of tne 
Nokomis and accounts for the difficulties of the return trip. 

After unloading the coal the six barges were reloaded lor return trip 
with ore. again about 3.000 tons, which made the draft and width of tow 
too great for thy channel available, and to complicate matters further, 
through some misunderstanding the railroad brought in. at the last mo- 
ment, 500 additional tons of ore. which the lessee was compelled to un- 
load from the cars and piace upon four small wooden barges hastily bor- 
rowed for that purpose from the United States engineer office at St. Paul. 
These extra barges were added to the already overloaded Nokomis, and 
the boat started south at the last of August with such an unwieldy tuw 
and great draft of boat that the whole grounded upon nearly every bar 
on the way south. 

So many ditliculties were encountered that the tow was final! 
up and divided into the ip of other small towboats of the Rock 
Island engineer office. and finally reached St. Louis October 20. 

This experience resulted in financial loss to the lesser, but developed 
conclusively the controlling depth, 4 feet, for a wide tow at low water 
throughout the entire distance of 700 miles between the two cities, to 
which depth any vessels expected to navigate that stream must so con- 
form in design that they may be controllable. In this connection it may 
be stated that the new ot pa soon to be built for this particular through 
traffic on the upper Mississippi River are designed with special refer- 
ence to 9 large ‚oads, about 850 tons each. of these low-grade 
treights on depths not exceeding 4 feet and at high water 2.500 tons 
each, drawing 8 feet. and the towboats. when drawing about 3 feet, are 
to have ample 1 to propel and fully control a tow of three such 
barges rafted into a tow ip area (length and width) equal to that of the 
six barges of the Nokomis tow. 

The iessee made attempt to send another tow of coal north October 
4 to 20. but because of the trouble on the Nokomis's down trip, this was 
diverted to the Illinois River and the coal was discharged at the head of 
Henepin Canal. 

During all of this time the experiments of the towboat board, of 
course, have been storped for want of floating plant and nothing further 
has been done by that board except the Installation of new machinery and 
steam piant upon another large steamer King, at St. Louis, which will 
be Sak ta continuing the wheel experiments or in towing. if equipment 
can be obtained. It ts “gh that this boat will be ready for service 
during the latter part of April, and it is hoped that another trip. towing 
coal to St. Paul and return with ore. may be made with this boat of great 
power with a much larger tow of barges than was possible with Nokomis 
at low water last fali As the spring stage of high water will then pre- 
valil, it is expected thus to develop the high-water possibilities of the 
8 which should present no difliculty to navigation on the scale 
inten 5 

Yours, sincerely, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What was the trouble with the first 
boat that went up, too deep draft? 

Mr. ESCH. Too deep a draft. 
about every sand bar in the river. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Is there any necessity for using a boat 
of such a deep draft? 

M. ESCH. No; the King will have a draft of 3 feet, with 
powerful engines and be able to take six barges in tow with a 
maximum capacity of 750 tons each. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I take it that it will be as effective as a 
towboat, nowithstanding it does not have as deep a draft? 

Mr. ESCH, Yes. 


broken 


Wu S. MITCHELL, 
Assistant Engineer in Charge. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


On her return trip she struck 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. One further question, if the gentle- 
mun will permit: The gentleman spoke about the chain system 
prevailing on the rivers in Europe. That is to overcome the 
swift current. Is there a very swift current on the upper Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. ESCH: There are certain regions where the current may 
be two or three miles an hour, but it is not as:rapid as it is on 
the upper reaches of the Rhine. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think not; but very much less. So 
that possthiy it ma not be necessary? 

Mr. ESCH. It may not be necessary. In fact, Gen. Keller 
stated that the physics-of flow on the upper Mississippi would 
make the chain or cable system impracticable. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired: 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. TILSON, I would ask if this experimentation of which 
the gentleman has spoken went at all to the question as to 
whether it would be at.all practicable in a commercial sense to 
overcome the rapids. by chains or cables or anything. of that 
kind? 

Mr. ESCH. No experiments in that direction were made. 

Mr. TILSON, It is simply a question of whether it is physi- 
cally possible to do it by means of chains and cables? 

Mr. ESCH. They made no demonstrution with reference to 
chains and cables. 

Mr. TILSON: What was the nature of the experimentation 
that they made? 

Mr, ESCH: It was as to the character of the tow and the 
barge, the lines of the-barge, and the tow, the character of the 
wheel that should be used in the tow. to propel it, and whether 
they should use the tunnel or the stern wheel type. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a little further along 
that line. Is this line sufficiently. supplied with terminal facil- 
ities. or is it affected in that kind of uavay? 

Mr. BSCH: St. Paul authorities constructed terminal facil- 
ities in order to unload the barges. of coal breught up by the 
Nokomis. bit their delay was one of the cuuses for Col. Goltra 
losing his $10.000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk. read as follows: 

Willamette River above Portland and at Willamette’ Falls,. Yamhill 
and Clatskunie Rivers, Oreg.: Cowlitz, Loewis: and traga Rivers. Wash.: 
For malntennn e, $12.000: continuing: improvement of Lewis River, In- 
cluding North und East Forks, $13,500; in all. $25,500, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer: the following: amendi- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 16. line S after the word “ Yamhill’ insert the word“ Rivers“ 
and after the word“ Glatskanie change the word Rivers” to “ River,“ 
and add the words.“ from its mouth to the town of Clatskanie.““ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is this: The Government improved the lower river in 
1902; and then lter u subsequent: proposal was adopted to im- 
prove the river nbove the bridge to the town of Clatskanie. The 
amount of money. heretofore appropriated yearly. for mainte- 
nunce has only been applied to the stretch of the water from the 
town of Clatskanie down to the railroad bridge, leaving about 2-or 
3 miles of. the stream from the railroad bridge to the Columbia 
River without any money for its maintenance. The Government 
dredges go into the river and improve the upper portion of it; 
but they are not allowed, in passing in or out. to remove any 
obstruction thut may exist in the lower river. Consequently 
the improvement of the upper river does not accomplish. very 
much good in the movement of commerce. This amendment of 
mine does not incrense the appropriation at all, but simply 
allows them to use on the entire stretclr of the river the amount 
of money uviilable for its maintenance. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, from the reading. of the amend- 
ment I um not sure that I get the purport; but: unless: I mis- 
understand the gentleman, his amendment contemplutes à modi- 
fication of an existing project. 

Mr. HAWLEY: I do not know whether that would bea cor- 
rect interpretation or not. There is an existing project; on the 
lower river of 40 feet in width aud 6 feet in depth, and the 
engineers have reported. as the gentleman knows, a new project 
covering the entire river and making it into one project instead 
of two. 

It now consists of two units instead of one and is a very, 
short river. This would not be the adoption of a new projeet, 


but simply muke available for removing small obstructions in 
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the lower river—which has been improved by. the Government 
and on which there is an existing project—the moneys availabie 
for the improvement or maintenance of any part of tle river: 
Mr. SMALL. I may say to the gentleman: that under exist- 
ing law and under: the provision carried in this bill any part of 
this appropriation may be applied to any improvement within 


the group. Any part of the $25,500 carried for this group may 
be applied to any improvement named in this group of items. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is a balance for this river now on the 
books of the Treasury. of $1,154.2T, which can be used for the 
maintenance of the channel from Clatskanie down to the rail- 
road bridge. It is manifestly insufficient: to improve the upper 
portion of tlie river unless the lower portion is maintainer nc- 
cordingly, and this amendment will allow the money to be used 
on the entire stretch of the river some 4 miles, so that there 
may be: uniform: depth of watery and boats seeking the upper 
river can go in there and get their cargoes and depart with an 
even depth of water in all places. 

Mr. SMALL. Win the gentleman, say whether that part of 
the river is at present under improvement; under existing proj- 
ects, the part the gentleman wishes the money expended on? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The lower part, which is the part I! wish 
the money expended on, was 2 project completed in 1902—6 reet 
in depth, 40 feet in width. It is an existing project. Subse- 
quent to that time an association engaged in dyking, the lands 
agreed to maintain the river in connection with their dyking 
work, and they did that for u time. They have completed their 
dyking work and they no longer have any interest in maintain- 
ing the river: B 

The river now remains: unmaintained in the lower portion, 
and this amendment would enable the money to be used for the 
maintenance of existing project completed in 1902. 

Mr. SMALL.. Then if the only effect of this amendment. is 
to ‘authorize the money to be used on a project which has 
already been adopted; the engineers already have that authority,, 
and the amendment would be surplusage. On the other hand, 
if the amendment contemplates work which is not embraced in 
any. existing project that is, a: project: heretofore adopted hy 
Congress—then it would be improper, and ought not to be 
adopted. So in one case it would be surplusage and in the other 
case it would be improper. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman: I think will agree that the 
balance now to the credit of this-river of $1,154.27, appropriated 
specifically for the maintenance of the river from the railroad 
bridge to the town of Clatskanie, can not be used for the main- 
tenance of the lower part of the river unless that authorization 
is extended to cover the other project adopted and completed by 
the Government? ` 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, IL ask-unanimouns: consent, with 
the consent of the gentleman, of course; that we may pass over 
this amendment until the end of the bill. and in the meantime 
we will endenvor to understand it more fully, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent: that the paragraph and amendment offered 
by the gentleman froin Oregon be passed over. Is there objec- 


tion? [After a pause.]. The Chair hears: none. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, Ii offer: the following amend- 
ment, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment: offered by Mr. HAwter: Page 16, after line 11, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“For improvement of the channel ip tte inner harbor. of Coos Bay, 
Oreg, from the entrance to Smiths Mil. in accordance with the recom- 
mendation contained in. House Document No. 328. Sixty-fifth Con 
first session. aud in gecordance with the conditions set forth in 
document, 8130.000.““ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mi. Chairman, the people of Coos. Bax. un- 
der the laws of the State of Oregon, organizeden port district 
and created n port commission. This commission has the power 
to levy taxes and sell honds. Under its powers the port com- 
mission sold about $850,000 worth of bonds. This entire 
amount of money, and some more obtained from citizens who 
bought the material dredged out of the bay for the purpose of 
filling in their lots in the lower parts of the city, was expended 
in opening a channel 25 feet in depth from the entranee: ta 
Smiths Mill, of a suitable and convenient: width. with two large 
turning basins: opposite the towns of North Bend and Marsh- 
field: Under the law the port commission is limited in the 
amount of indebtedness it may incur, and in the expenditure of 
this 8650.000 it has attained the limit of its power to incur an 
indebtedhess. There is existing on the bay, or was before the 
commission undertook to improve the bay, a. Government proj 
ect of an 18-foot depth. and for a long period of years the: Guv- 
ernment maintained such a channel. But an 18-foot depth was 
not sufficient to accommodate the commerce of the place. The 
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water on the bar is ample to accommodate any vessel drawing 
25 feet of water or inore. During the last three years some 
portions of this channel built by the port commission have 
silted in. The bottom of the bay is, in part, of soft material, 
and the sides of the channel made by the port have silted in to 
some extent in places. There is a project favorably reported: by 
the engineers, pending before the Committee ov Rivers and 
Harbors and before the House for a 22-foot channel from the 
entrance to Smiths Mill, and that is the one I am advocating at 
this time. 

The people have put abeut $650,000 into this improvement. 
They ask the Government now to put up $1 where they have put 
$5 to maintain that improvement. They are sawing lumber 
ou the bay at the rate, I should say, of about 600,000 feet at 
least per day. The greater proportion of that lumber is sent 
south to California, and a considerable part of it is used in the 
making of ships for the service of the Government in the war. 

This is one of the best spruce sections of the West. The great 
spruce section runs from northern California to southwestern 
Washington, and this is one of the best parts of the spruce 
section. They ure sawing spruce for the making of Govern- 
ment aeroplanes, and some of the finest spruce that ever has 
grown, I suppose, anywhere grows in this country. Now, unless 
they can ship out the other lumber cut from the logs—and only 
about 5 or 10 per cent of the spruce log goes into aeroplane stock 
by any possibility, and therefore it leaves 90 or 95 per cent 
of the log—and unless they can ship that out profitably they 
must discontinue the cutting of spruce. There is one other 
thing to be mentioned. - Both the towns of North Bend and 
Marshfield have public docks to which the public has access and 
service at all times. Since the people have done this amount 
of work they now ask the Government to restore and maintain 
the channel constructed by them to a depth of 22 feet. The 
$130,000 recommended by the engineers will make available the 
depth of water through the main channel necessary to accom- 
modate for the present the great and growing commerce of that 
section. It seems to me that the proposition is a reasonable one, 
when $1 is to be appropriated by the Congress is matched by 
$5 expended by the community. I trust it will meet the favor 
of the committee. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this is a new project and does 
not come within the policy adopted by the committee for a 
new project. As I stated before, the committee have, after 
mature deliberation, determined to include no new projects in 
this bill except such as were intimately associated with the 
prosecution of the war and so recommended by the Secretary 
of War. This new project was not so recommended. It is 
not at all necessary in opposing this amendment to say any- 
thing in disparagement of the project. The gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Hawtrey], whom we all so highly esteem, came 
before the committee and presented this project, as well as sev- 
erul other new projects in his State. He presented them clearly 
and strongly and did all in his power to convince the commit- 
tee that it ought to be included in the bill, and if the committee 
were inclined to yield to anyone they would certainly have 
been inclined to yield to the gentleman who now offers this 
amendment, I have here before me a large list of new projects 
in different sections of the country just as important, I may 
say, as the new project advocated by the gentleman. It would 
not be fair to them and to other Members and to other sections 
if any project were permitted to stay in the bill which does not 
come within this policy of the committee, and as we supposed 
and still believe to be a policy which has the approval of the 
House, With that statement, I hope the committee will vote 
“against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hawtey: Page 16, after line 11, insert 
the following as a new paragraph: 

“For the improvement of the bar, entrance, and harbor of the Co- 
quille River, Oreg., in accordance with the recommendation contained 
in House Document No. 207, Sixty-fifth Con „ first session, and in 
accordance with the conditions set forth in said document, $64,000." 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr, Chairman, I say frankly to the committee 
that this is also a new project, but it seems to me to possess 
such merit that it merits a brief statement in the consideration 
of the bill. 

The people of the Coquille River Valley have formed a port 
and created a port commission under the authority of State law, 
and for the improvement of the port and immediate entrance to 
the river have tendered to the Government dollar for dollar, 
and in addition to that they have already expended a consider- 
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able sum in the improvement of the river, and they intend to 
spend a considerable sum more in addition to this $64,000 which 
they pledged themselves to spend to supplement the equal 
amount of $64,000 to be furnished by the Government if this 
amendment is inserted in the bill. 

There are a number of mills on the river. During this past 
summer, when they had some impertant spruce-cutting con- 
tracts with the Aircraft Board, a shoal formed about a thousand 
feet inside the mouth of the river, and the mills were compelled 
to close down their operations three days out of six several times. 
They could not ship the side cut of the lumber out of the river 
on account of this obstruction. 

Now, the $64,000 asked to be appropriated by Congress, to be 
used in connection with a similar sum or a larger amount to be 
furnished by the port commission, will remove this obstruction 
and prevent its recurrence by means of improvement at the 
mouth of the river. 

It is important to the Government that it has this airplane 
stock. As I said in connection with Coos Bay, this section has 
some of the best spruce found anywhere. You can get a greater 
percentage of fine stock from spruce grown there than from 
that grown in almost any other section of the country, and it is 
necessary that the Government should have this airplane stock. 
The allies need it. There is a demand for it on the part of 
England and on the part of France. We can furnish it, but we 
must sell the side cut when we furnish the spruce for the air- 
plane stock, and that is the reason why I take the time of the 
committee to submit this project for its consideration. It has 
merit. The people are willing to put in dollar for dollar with 
the Government, and more, showing their confidence in it. It 
is not a scheme to do anything in the nature of boosting a com- 
munity. It is a plan to enable them to continue to do business 
profitably to themselves and to serve the country at this time. 
The proposed improvement is favorably reported by the engineers 
in House Document No. 70, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 
and describes at length the public advantages to be derived 
from the improvement. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Chairman, I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the project which the gentleman from Oregon 
{Mr. Haw ey] has just presented to discuss that alone, but I 
want very much to commend the spirit of the vicinity and 
State which he represents in their plan of putting some money 
of their own into these projects. 

I have long contended that the great objection to these river 
and harbor bills would be done away with if every community 
was required to put up dollar for dollar with the amount the 
Government was expected to put into the projects. It is a 
plan, however, that has not been adopted or insisted upon by 
the Government to any great extent. It has been done in some 
river and harbor bills, but so far as I know very few, and the 
result is that only in a few cases like this which the gentleman 
from Oregon has mentioned have the communities most bene- 
fited by the projects been willing to put any of their own money 
into them, They ought to be required in all cases to at least 
equal the amount that the Government supplies. If they were 
called upon in every instance to advance that amount, or to 
make good their power to produce it, when the Government puts 
its money into a project, there would not be very much trouble 
with these river and harbor bills. The good faith of the project 
and those who prompted it would be shown at the outset, 
There would be no doubt about the question whether it was 
in reality a scheme to get money out of the Government rather 
than to benefit the country at large. Of course, the country 
at large always benefits by the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, but the immediate community, the town itself, where the 
work is done, always benefits the most, and that community or 
that town, as the case may be, ought to be required to put up 
a similar amount of money, as in the case that the gentleman 
from Oregon has spoken of. I hope that that will commend 
itself to the further attention of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

An objection is sometimes made that this would not be prac- 
tical in the case of the improvement of rivers flowing through 
different States, but in such cases the construction of ter’ una! 
facilities could be required. We haye spent millions on rivers 
like the Ohio, and then found that fe river so improved was 
not used because the towns on its banks had no facilities to 
enable boats to use the river. We should require these towns 
to build suitable wharves, to provide machinery for loading and 
unloading and to make the wharves accessible. When we have 
done this and made the railroads connect with the water trans- 
portation, we shall have a system which will be a matter of 
pride instead of a disgrace. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall occupy only a moment. 
The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw ey] candidly. admits 
that this is a new project and that it does not come within the 
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policy adopted by the committee, which I have just had the 


honor to state. What I might say about this project would 
simply be a repetition of what I expressed in the committee 
about the former amendment, and for these reasons we hope 
that the amendinent will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oregon offers another 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAWLEY: Page 16, after line 11, insert 
the following as a new para ane 

“For the Improvement of the Yaquina Bar, spei ani Harbor, Oreg., 
in accordance with the recommendation contain in House Document 
No, 109, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, and in accordance with the 
conditions set forth in said document.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will say frankly this is a 
new project. The people on the Yaquina Bay and River have 
formed the port of Toledo and the port of Newport, and have 
submitted a proposition to the Engineer Department to supply 
half the money necessary to improve the bar entrance and 
harbor. They have, under the permission of the War Depart- 
ment, already undertaken this improvement. They entered into 
a contract with a gentleman formerly an engineer in the War 
Department to supervise the expenditure of the money provided 
by them. They have issued $150,000 worth of bonds, and have 
sold them, I understand, and have let contracts for the begin- 
ning of the improvement at the bar. The improvement will cost 
about $836,000, as recommended by the engineers. One-half of 
that the community will provide—$418,000. 

The purpose of this amendment, however, is not to appro- 
priate any money at this time on the part of the Government, 
but it is for the Government to take over the project and to 
conduct the improvement under the supervision of the engl- 
neers, so that hereafter, if Congress should adopt the project— 
and I am confident it will—the community will be entitled to 
full credit on its proportion of the expenditure without ques- 
tion for all the money it is now expending. The Engineer's 
Office reports favorably on the project. There are about 
80,000,000,000 feet of timber as one item for development there 
to furnish tonnage for the waterway, and the engineers, in 
House Document No. 109, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 
state at length the advantages to be realized from this improve- 
ment and favorably recommend it. But the point I rose to 
explain was that this amendment does not ask any money for 
the improvement. It merely gives authority to the engineers to 
take over and take charge of the improvement, so that the 
money now being advanced by the port for the improvement 
may be properly expended under. engineering directions. It is 
a very worthy project, and the people of the locality have 
shown their good faith in providing so large a sum of money. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman admits, this 
is a new project, which he presented to the committee along 
with several other Pacific coast projects, which the committee 
could not include in the bill under the policy they adopted and 
which they applied to every section of the country. We there- 
fore hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon IMr. Hawtery]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I have been much interested in and 
desire to indorse the statements presented by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. HaAwLEY], who is the senior Representative in 
Congress of the great Northwest. The presentations he has 
made in behalf of important projects, and which technically 
are in reality projects under way at important harbors on the 
coast of Oregon, apply equally and with full force to the har- 
bors on the extreme north Pacific coast of the United States, 
that is, the State of Washington, and to the harbors in the Puget 
Sound district. My colleague, Mr. Haptry, and myself repre- 
sent districts which include all of the Pacific Ocean coast of the 
State of Washington, and our districts together the whole of 
Puget Sound, except that part in front of and across the bay 
from the city of Seattle, represented by our colleague, Mr. 
Murer In addition, my district carries a large part of the 
Columbia River, while Mr. HapreyY’s district carries the length 
of the straits of Fuca—in all, a great stretch of navigable water 
and many important harbors. At these harbors are improve- 
ment projects, some in abeyance and some coming under the 
head of new projects. My colleague [Mr. HADLEY] and myself 
have presented them to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and in accordance with the policy of that committee made neces- 
sary by the war, now refrain from pressing them on the floor. 


We withhold our proposed amendments, inasmuch as our argu- 
ments would be along exactly the lines of those presented by 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey], and the answer of 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. SMALL] of course would be 
quite the same, and the action of the House the same. So 
neither Mr. Haprey nor myself will take the time of the Mem- 
bers. We realize that our projects will be advanced exactly 
as will other new projects when war conditions permit. I 
desire to congratulate the Rivers and Harbors Committee on 
having drawn and presented a tight, economical, and proper 
war-time bill. The time will come, of course, when the com- 
mittee will take in these meritorious so-called new projects on 
the north Pacific. 

I was pleased to hear the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
discuss the matter of local contributions. As the members of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee know, nearly all of our 
newer and rapidly growing Northwest places have gone into 
the port commission plan, by which the people of all the com- 
munity immediately benefited tax themselves to do their part 
of their particular river and harbor improvements, and then 
call upon the Government to help finish them on the Govern- 
ment's plan, and to contribute part of the maintenance. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Puget Sound and its tributary waters, Olympia, Tacoma, and Bel- 
lingham Harbors, Lake 8 Ship Canal, Snohomish and Skagit 
Rivers, Swinomish Slough, waterway connecting Port Townsend Bay 
and Oak Bay, Columbia River between Wenatchee and Kettle Falls, 
Wash. : For maintenance, $10,000. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, we have now completed section 
1, which authorizes all the appropriations, with the exception 
of one item, the Ohio River, which by unanimous consent was 
passed over on yesterday. I now ask to return to the item for 
the Ohio River. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the committee will now 
return to the item for the Ohio River, beginning with line 24, 
on page 10, and ending with line 25, on page 11, There is an 
amendment pending offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] to strike out certain language and insert. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of the com- 
mittee simply to say for the information of the committee that 
Some question arose as to whether the language in the bill 
would modify unequivocally the existing project, and I stated 
to him with others that by the uniform construction of such 
language by the War Department it would not definitely modify 
the project, but would only give the War Department the op- 
portunity of endeavoring by experiment to ascertain whether a 
stable 9-foot channel could be maintained below Lock and Dam 
No. 48 by open-channel work. But in order to relieve any fear 
upon that point, at the proper time, I shall offer an amendment 
which will read as follows: 

Provided, That the modification of the existing project by omitting 
locks and dams below Dam No. 48, as herein authorized, shall not be- 
come effective until it shall be satisfactorily demonstrated that the 

roject depth of 9 feet on that section of the river can be maintained 

y open-channel work. 

I will say that I have submitted this amendment to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzrr] and also to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey], who interested themselves in the 
matter, and I think it has also been submitted to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. I just wish to make this statement 
at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I am 
entitled to any further time in argument of this motion or not. 
Yesterday I occupied 10 minutes, or a part of 10 minutes, and 
if the Chair will recognize me now I shall not take very much 
of the time of the committee. 

This Janguage in the bill, in the proviso as it now stands, 
authorizes the Secretary of War to modify the Ohio River 
project by eliminating all locks and dams below Lock No. 48. 
In Gen. Black's recommendation or report to the Secretary of 
War he states that experience has demonstrated that it is very 
improbable, owing to the slackness of the water in the Ohio 
River between Lock 48 and the mouth of the Tennessee, that 
an open channel can be maintained by dredging. He goes far 
enough to state that it can not be demonstrated whether it can 
until they have experimented with the dredging of the river 
at that point, and he simply recommends that not only the locks 
and dams be held in abeyance but the question of whether to 
construct locks and dams or to maintain a channel by open- 
channel work both be held in abeyance until experience has 
demonstrated whether dredging is feasible, or which is more 
feasible than the other. Now, my motion was made to strike 
out this language because the power and authority ought not 
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to be given to the Secretary of War to determine whether this 


project shall be modified. Congress adopted this project in the 
beginning, and all that ought to be done, if anything is done, 
is to give the War Department power, if it has not the power 
how, to conduct experiments to determine whether it is feasible 
to maintain this 9-foot channel by open-channel work, and then 
report back to Congress their findings upon the subject, and 
allow Congress to determine whether the project shall be modi- 
fied in accordance with these suggestions, 

Gen. Black states that that is going to be dene. It is not 
necessary to have further authority to do it. It is going to be 
done under the existing project for open-channel improvements. 
So this language is not necessary in the bill. It will in all 
probubility be two or three yeurs before they determine whether 
it is feasible to maintain it by dredging, and by that time Con- 
gress will have bad the information and will not in advance 
give the Secretary of War the power to modify the project. be- 
cause the Chief of Engineers states that it is very doubtful 
whether it can be done between Lock 48 and the mouth of the 
Tennessee River, although the circumstances may be more favor- 
able below the mouth of the Tennessee River. 

I hope the proviso will be stricken out of the bill. Evidently 
the War Department will go ahead, as it proposes to experiment 
and see whether it can be modified. and if they report back to 
Congress that it can be modified Congress can take the matter 
up and determine it for itself. 

Mr. SMALL! Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of the com- 
mittee for two or three minutes. We are discussing a com- 
paratively unimportant matter in the Ohio River and omitting a 
most important feature involved in this paragraph. 

Criticism has been made in the past that commerce upon 
many of our interior rivers did not exist in sufficient volume 
to justify the appropriations which have been made by Con- 
gress and expended. There has been some ground for the criti- 
cism, and it is my purpose very briefly to point out the cause 
and the remedy. 

The underlying cause has been that the country, including 
Congress, were of the opinion that the mere creating of a deeper 
channel which made the stream navigable would promote com- 
merce, That is only one of the essentials. Universal experience 
has shown that a mere channel does not make commerce. The 
best students of the subject say that some of the essentials in 
additior. to navigable channels are adequate boat lines, adequate 
water terminals, and a system for the interchange of traffic be- 
tween the water lines and the railroads. 

Every one of these essentials must be provided under our 
present scheme of improvements of rivers and harbors by the 
respective localities contiguous to the improved rivers. Unless 
we have boat lines of a proper type, unless we have water ter- 
minals, unless we have an interchange of traffic between rail- 
roads and water lines, we can not have a commerce which will 
be commensurate with the expenditures necessary for the im- 
provement of the channels of these rivers. 

The committee concluded to take the Ohio River as an object 
lesson. That river is 968 miles long from Pittsburgh to Cairo. 
In the river and harbor act of 1910 we adopted a project for the 
improvement of that great river, contemplating 54 locks and 
dams at a total cost of more than $60,000,000. 

It is a proper inquiry, Is the country going to get a return 
for its investment of $60,000,000? It will not get that return 
unless there are boat lines, unless there are water terminals 
and interchange of traffic. 

We requested the Chief of Engineers to detail an engineer of 
the corps to make an investigation of the Ohio River, of every 
city and considerable town, as to the existence of water termi- 
nals, and he made a report showing that there was not a city 
or town upon that river that had a municipally owned termi- 
nal. or a terminal of any kind which was adequate and suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of traffic which would be expected 
to develop when the improvement was completed. 

The committee held up the appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
the Ohio River for a little while until we could receive some 
assurance. These assurances were only partially satisfactory 
and complete. And, by direction of the committee, I wish to 
serve notice upon the cities and towns contiguovs to the Ohio 
that if they wish this large annual appropriation of 85.000.000 
to continue they must get busy, and must submit to the com- 
mittee in the formulation of the next bill assurances which will 
be satisfactory that they will do their duty; that they will put 
on boat lines of the proper number and type end that they 
will construct adequate terminals. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none.“ 


Mr. SMALL. If that is not done, the committee will not 
continue to recommend appropriations for this great river. 
Of course we understand that in this policy we are simply the 
servants of the House, and we ask the House for its approval. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the gentleman how that 
proposition affects the amendment before the House. There 
is no effort to strike out that part of the bill that authorizes an 
investigation as to terminals. Therefore the gentleman’s re- 
marks are not appropriate to the particular proviso under con- 
sideration. 

While I am asking that I would like to get an idea of what 
sort of terminal facilities the gentleman has in view. He says 
not a single city has a municipally owned terminal or a water 
wharfage sufficient to accommodate commerce that would justify 
this expenditure. What has the gentleman in mind by stating 
that railroad terminals must be constructed on rivers so as to 
bring about an interchange of commerce? I do not get what the 
gentleman has in view. There are many towns where they would 
have to move the entire depot or freight yards in order to comply 
with that condition. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I have not the time now to ex- 
plain what is an adequate water terminal nor its relationship 
to local traffic or through traffic, which means traffie going 
partly by rail and partly by water. When I presented this bill 
I had the honor of going into that somewhat fully, and if gentle- 
men will read those remarks when printed in the Recoxp perhaps 
they may give some information. 

I also commend to the gentleman from Kentucky the read- 
ing of the report of Maj. Stewart, which is printed in the com- 
mittee hearings, and I also commend to gentlemen of the House 
the third volume of a Report on Water Transportation by Mr. 
Herbert Knox Smith, the former Commissioner of Corporations, 
in which is discussed in that volume the subject of water ter- 
minals. It is one of the most informing and useful publica- 
tions which has ever been authorized by Congress upon the sub- 
ject of water transportation. 

Coming now to the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. I submit that if these six locks and dams 
below Lock and Dam 48 can be omitted and we can maintain 
a stable channel of 9 feet by open-channel work, it ought to be 
done. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In a moment. Under the language that is in 
the bill there is no doubt in the world that it does not eliminate 
locks and dams unconditionally, but only permits the Chief of 
Engineers for a few seasons to experiment and see if it can be 
maintained by open-channel work. In the meantime they will 
be occupied in the construction of locks and dams above Lock 
and Dam No. 48. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LONGWORTH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand that the gentleman, in case 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky shall fail, will 
offer the amendment which he read? 

Mr. SMALL. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I wish to take exception at least to a part of the 
remarks made by the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors with reference to the fact that there are no terminal 
facilities on the Ohio River. At the city of Pittsburgh there is 
a very capacious wharf that is used entirely by steamers of the 
Ohio River, and the Monongahela River, and those that ply on 
the lower waters of the Allegheny River. There is a large 
wharf boat maintained there for the use of those steamers. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. A very general misconception exists on that 
point, My old and good friend Col. Vance wrote me a letter 
in which he said they have terminals on the Ohio. I heard the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortTH] yester- 
day suggest that Cincinnati was provided with terminals. I 
have heard other gentlemen dispute that, but I am content with 
the verdict of any gentleman who will give study to this matter 
and reach a final conclusion. The kind of terminals necessary 
for commerce on our interior rivers do not exist upon the Ohio 
River at any eity or town. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, that just raises the question 
suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky as to the character 
of terminals that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors are 
going to require, that must be provided. 
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In former day; when the Ohio River was a great highway of 
commerce and before the railroads were constructed, so as to 
take away thut river commerce, this wharf that is now open 
in the city of Pittsburgh from the point at the junction of the 
two rivers clear up to Smithfield Street along the river front 
was lined with boats plying upon those rivers. There are but 
three or four lines of steamers plying down the Ohio River 
and but two or three plying up the Monongahela River now, but 
that wharf is still there, nearly a mile in length, extending 
from Water Street clear down to the low water of the Monon- 
gahela River, and there is a large wharf boat maintained there, 
and the same facilities are there for developing the commerce 
that always have existed ever since Pittsburgh was first a 
navigable port. But if you are going to insist that you must 
establish in the midst of a populous city like Pittsburgh terminal 
facilities which carry with it a rail connection, with a wharf 
boat into which freight can be discharged, i! i you are setting 
up an impossible condition; it can not be dune. You have got 
to go outside of the city of Pittsburgh, just as you would have to 
go outside the city of Wheeling, or the city of Steubenville, and 
get a point where the railroad can be built down to the river 
and where a wharf boat can be maintained and transfer facili- 
ties built up and freight transferred direct from a boat on the 
river into a railroad car. That can not be now built in the city 
of Pittsburgh, but it can be built, I submit, either up the 
Monongahela or up the Allegheny, at which point the various 
railroads of the country run along and extend along down either 
bank of the river. There seems to be a mistaken impression 
that there is not now an increase in the commerce on the 
navigable rivers of western Pennsylvania. That is farthest 
from the truth. Let me read statistics from Locks 3 and 4 on 
the Monongahela River, taken on the Ist of April, this year, for 
the month of March. Through Lock 3, one end of which is 
located in my district, there was passed 1,392,400 tons of coal 
in the month of March. as against 1.073.000 tons last year, or 
an increase of 318.000 tons, exceeding all prior records. 

There was also locked through at the same time 43,500 tons of 
coke, 69,460 tons of sand and stone, and there were 1,260 lock- 
ages through that lock in the month of April, and for three days 
it was closed on account of high water. Through Lock 4, which 
also has one end on one side of the river in my district, there 
passed 2,599,000 bushels of coal during that month, 1,658,000 
bushels of coke, 47,000 cubic feet of lumber, and there were 1,061 
lockages, showing larger increase in every part of the tonnage 
of the Monongahela River, and yet it is lined with a railroad on 
either bank. The wharves in most of the small towns have been 
occupied by the railroads, and all these towns and ports need 
along the river in order to develop them and bring back a return 
of this commerce is to improve this Ohio River so that you can 
get somewhere with the commerce developed on these rivers 
which form the Ohio. 

The city of Pittsburgh has preserved for the use of navigation 
on the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers, which join within 
the city limits and form the Ohio, long stretches of river front 
or wharfage, and this has been kept and preserved especially 
for the use of boats plying on the Ohio, Monongahela, and Alle- 
gheny Rivers and their tributaries. Large amounts of coal, 
sand, stone, lumber, and other material are handled from these 
docks at the present time. Steamers regularly plying on the 
Ohio and Monongahela Rivers carry passengers, freight, farm 
produce, and a great amount of the manufactured commodities 
from the Pittsburgh mills. 

There is more coal moved down the Monongahela River than 
any other similar stream of water in the world. But it must be 
remembered that the Ohio is navigable only a portion of the 
year, hence it is not possible to develop a steady, regular river 
business between Pittsburgh and the lower river ports because 
of the frequent interruption on account of low water in the Ohio. 
The improvement of the Monongahela has shown steady and 
continued increase in coal and other freight, and that is because 
it is constantly open and ready for use. Transportation of coal, 
coke, stone, and other freight over the Monongahela River is 
one-third to one-half less in point of cost than transportation of 
the same commodity by rail and very much quicker and more 
regular and in greater volume. 

Much of the greatness of Pittsburgh is due to the early river 
tratie coming up the Ohio and down the Monongahela and 
Allegheny and being transferred at Pittsburgh into larger boats 
for the lower river traffic. 

A study of the situation and the possibility of water-borne 
commerce in and around Pittsburgh has convinced everyone 
who has given it serious and thorough attention of this fact, 
that as soon as the Ohio is so improved that commerce will 
move all the year freight will develop in abundance on the 
Ohio River. It has even been the subject of a special report of 


the Government engineers at Pittsburgh that by the improve- 
ment of the Youghiogheny River, at 2 cost of considerably less 
than $1,000,000, a large transfer wharf could be established at 
Suterville, 28 miles above Pittsburgh, at which point the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Western Maryland, the New York Central, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad all come down to the water’s 
edge of that river. This would relieve the congestion in Pitts- 
burgh on the railroads by enabling them to send their freight 
south and west by water through this transfer point, and 
freight could be brought by the river up to this point, relieving 
Pittsburgh of its congested condition for eastbound traffic, and 
transferred from boats to cars and sent east over these three 
trunk-line railroads. Now that the Government has control of 
both the rivers and the railroads, this plan is entirely feasible, 
and in the opinion of the Government engineers will relieve the 
congestion existing in and around Pittsburgh on the railroads 
and in the first pool of the Monongahela River. 

Therefore I am strongly in favor of completing the improve- 
ment of the Ohio River by the ere¢tion of the remaining locks 
and dams therein required to carry slack water to Cincinnati. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to say at this point that I most earnestly hope 
and believe that the House will give hearty support to the pro- 
gram as outlined by the chairman of the committee. I come 
from the city of St. Louis, and those from that section will 
remember many hard-fought battles on this floor for the saving 
of any appropriations for the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 
The experiment referred to a while ago by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] has been sufficiently successful thus far 
very materially to silence those who have said that transporta- 
tion was forever impossible on those upper rivers. I not only be- 
Heve, but I feel I absolutely know, that those rivers will come 
back to their rightful place of service in the Mississippi Valley 
commerce. St. Louis, and I may say Kansas City and some 
of the other cities, but St. Louis has taken well the point made 
by the chairman of this committee some two years ago. The 
city of St. Louis realized that if we did have the commerce we 
did not have the modern facilities with which to handle this 
freight and the purchase of the line that is to be run along by 
the river, the installment of new and modern loading and un- 
loading devices are being pushed as rapidly as can be. It will 
mean much to the men who represent the districts along those 
rivers if they will see to it that in their municipal campaigns in 
the years that are just before us, this be made a part of the 
municipal policy for the cities and that dockage fronts and 
freight transportation and things of that sort shall be brought 
back once more to the attention of the cities and receive their 
support. It has been a matter of education and agitation in 
St. Louis. A few years ago when you talked about reviving 
river transportation you were laughed at even there in the city, 
but in the last few years the people have begun to believe that 
it is possible, that it is practicable, and the appropriations have 
begun to come from the city treasury and the support has begun 
to come more strongly from the organizations throughout the 
city generally. I only want to say at this time that we realize 
that the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors is a 
gentleman with a rather stiff spine and when he says something 
must be done he generally means just what he says. I hope 
that the men, especially from along the river districts through- 
out the entire Nation, shall see to it that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors shall have the most loyal support by going 
back to their municipalities and to their districts where these 
docks and harbors and freight stations are to be placed and not 
only urge upon them but demand that these municipalities shall 
make the greatest endeavor and shall come across with their 
part of the expenses before they can be expected to support 
these appropriations as they come in the committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

. Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the words “Provided further.“ in lines 5 and 6, page 11, in- 
sert the following: “ That the modification of existing projects by omit- 
ting locks and dams below Dam No. 48 as herein authorized shall not 
become effective until it shall be satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
project depth of 9 feet on that section of the river can be maintained by 
open-channel work: And provided further.“ 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute 
for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARKLEY : Page 11, line 1, after the word 
“provided,” strike out the remainder of the proviso and insert in 


lieu thereof the following: That the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized to conduct experimental open-channel dredging below Lock No. 48, 
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with a view to determining whether the 8 9-foot channel can be 
maintained by that method to greater advantage than by constructing 
locks and dams, in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 1694, second session, Sixty-fourth Congress; and he is 
directed to report to Congress annually the progress and result of such 
experiments,” 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Chairman, just a word. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smarr] states that the object he has 
in view in his amendment and proviso is to give the depart- 
ment authority to make this experimental dredging, yet his 
amendment carries with it the proposition that the Secretary 
of War shall have final authority to modify this project without 
ever coming back to Congress or making any report about it. 
My substitute simply authorizes the department to go ahead with 
this experiment below Dam No. 48 to determine whether it is 
feasible to substitute that method for the lock-and-dam method 
and then to report back to Congress the progress and result of 
that experiment. I think that is the better way to do it, be- 
cause it keeps Congress not only advised, but it leaves it in 
the hands of Congress to determine later by reason of these 
experiments whether the project shall be modified or left as 
originally enacted into law by the original canalization act. I 
hope the substitute to the gentleman’s amendment will be 
adopted. I regret that the committee did not strike out the 
entire provision about modifying the original project; but as 
that could not be done, my substitute would leave the matter 
in a better situation and ought to be adopted. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Where is Lock 48—just at what point on the Ohio River? 

Mr. SMALL. It is 6 miles below Henderson, Ky. 

Mr, ROBBINS. What is the stage of water at that point 
that would warrant the change of this method of improving 
the channel? 

Mr. SMALL. That varies, of course, with flood conditions 
and the amount of water coming down the river, but the 
adoption of this project simply authorizes an experiment in 
open-channel work with a view of obtaining the project depth 
of 9 feet below Lock 48 to the mouth of the river, and ascer- 
tain if it is possible thereby to avoid the large expenditure 
necessary in the construction of locks and dams, Mr. Chairman, 
just this expression about the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky: The substitute is both improper and 
unnecessary. It is unnecessary because the same purpose which 
the gentleman has in view by his substitute is accomplished by 
the language in the bill, and if there is any doubt whether the 
language in the bill accomplishes it, then unequivocally it is 
done by the amendment which I have offered by direction of the 
committee, so that the purpose the gentleman has in mind in 
his substitute is fully accomplished by the provision in the bill 
plus the committee amendment which I have offered. Now, 
the gentleman’s substitute is improper for these reasons. This 
report which we adopt here gives the Secretary of War the 
authority to substitute a fixed dam at or near Emsworth, Pa., 
for the old Locks and Dams No. 1 and 2. It also authorizes 
the Secretary of War to substitute fixed for movable dams 
wherever in his judgment it may be advisable to do, and, third, 
it gives him the right to experiment with a view to substituting 
open-channel work below Lock and Dam No. 48. Therefore 
the amendment of the gentleman in striking out this report 
here which it is proposed to adopt takes out two of the most 
valuable features which are recommended. 

I would like to say to the gentleman and also to others that he 
misconstrues the language in the amendment as reported in the 
bill of the committee. The language there conforms to the usual 
verbiage and adopts as a part of the law the recommendations in 
theyreport. The word “modify” there has no further effect 
than to refer to the report itself, and the modification is limited 
by the recommendation in the report. It would be unfortunate 
if the gentleman's substitute should be adopted, and his purpose 
is accomplished by the provision in the bill plus the amendment 
which the committee has submitted. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. Do I understand your interpretation of your 
amendment is that this provision is limited absolutely to the 
dams below 48, and that it in no way modifies the project of 
the other locks and dams above No, 48? 

Mr. SMALL. Absolutely; and in addition to that, if I should 
be a Member of the House—and I say it now, binding this com- 
mittee as far as I can—if they can not get a project depth of 9 
feet below Lock and Dam No. 48 by open-channel work, you will 
find the committee anxious and willing at any time to provide for 
the construction of locks and dams, because we are under promise 
to complete this improvement, provided always, of course, we 
are going to get some commerce there adequate to the expendi- 
ture when the improvement is completed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sma tr]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. The Chair will ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina if it is the purpose to take 
up the Oregon item now? 

Mr. SMALL. It was my purpose to return to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oregon after we had completed the 
other sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
e The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. Where separate works or items are consolidated herein and an 
aggregate amount is appropriated therefor, the amount so appropriated 
shall, unless otherwise expressed, be expended in securing the mainte- 
nance and improvement according to the respective projects adopted by 
Congress after giving due regard to the respective needs of traffic. The 
allotments to the respective works so consolidated shall be made by the 
Chief of Engineers as authorized by the Secretary of War. In case such 
works or items are consolidated and separate amounts are given to indi- 
vidual projects, the amounts so named shall be expended upon such sepa- 
rate projects unless, in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of War, another allotment or division should be made of the 
same. y balances Boone erage i to the credit of the consolidated items 
shall be carried to the credit of the respective aggregate amounts appro- 
priated for the consolidated items, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike cut the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. I do so in order to inquire of the chairman 
of the committee if this section is identical with the existing 
law? . 

Mr. SMALL. Section 2 is the one the gentleman is refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I will say it is. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I would like to ask the gentleman as to 
the first sentence on page 17: 

In case such works or items are consolidated and separate amounts 
are giyen to individual projects, the amounts so named shall be ex- 

ended upon such separate projects, unless, in the discretion of the 

hief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, another allotment or 
division should be made of the same, 

That means that if we appropriate for specific items in a 
paragraph the Chief of Engineers or the Secretary of War 
can disregard that specific item? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. May I say to the gentleman it means a 
little more than that? Take one of these groups nere, contain- 
ing seven improvements, say. For four of those improvements 
recommendations or estimates of appropriations are made; for 
the other three estimates are not submitted, either because no 
work of maintenance is necessary or because the available bal- 
ance on hand is assumed. to be sufficient, Now, we will assume 
that the gross amount recommended for the four items of im- 
provement is $40,000, or $10,000 each. 

The Chief of Engineers, through the district engineer, will ex- 
pend $10,000 on each of the items, unless in the meantime condi- 
tions shall change, so that more than $10,000 is necessary on one 
of the items, or if the amount available on some item for which 
no estimate was made turns out to be insufficient, then the 
Chief of Engineers has the right to make a reallotment out of 
the gross appropriation in order to meet the contingency subse- 
quently occurring. 


Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has explained why a lump-sum 
appropriation is made for a group of items. Take for instance 
an item on page 7, Mobile Harbor and Bar, where for mainte- 
nance $160,000 is appropriated, and for continuing improvement 
$100,000 is appropriated for the same item. Now, does that 
mean that if, for continuing the improvement, the department 
should need more than $100,000, they could take $60,000 of the 
maintenance and put it into the appropriation for continuing the 
improvement, and have only $100,000 left for maintenance? 

Mr. SMALL. Ordinarily the line of demarcation between 
maintenance and further improvement is plain, but sometimes it 
becomes confused. By the usual interpretation of the Chief of 
Engineers the amount appropriated for maintenance would be 
confined to maintenance, and the amount for further improve- 
ment under the projects heretofore adopted would be confined to 
further improvement. That would be the ordinary plan. But 
sometimes maintenance may be at the same time in continuation 
of the improvement on a project. Where there is that confusion 
the expenditure is made regardless of whether it is appropriated 
for maintenance or for further improvement, but usually the dis- 
tinction is made. 
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Mr. WALSH. Of course, when that transfer is made, when 
that is done, it appears in the annual report submitted to 
Congress? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That for examinations, surveys, and contingencies for rivers 
and harbors for which there may be no special appropriation, the sum 
of $200,000 is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania: Page 17, line 12, 
after the word “appropriated,” strike out the period, insert a semicoion 
and the following: And so much of this sum as may be necessary is 
hereby autho’ nded for a survey of the Delaware River 
from a point opposite Ailegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.. to Trenton, 
N. J., with a view of deepening the channel for war purposes.” 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in order to 
emphasize the importance of my amendment I asked for a few 
extra minutes so that I may have an opportunity to describe one 
of the Goverament shipyards; and if the ambition of the Ship- 
ping Board is realized, then this yard will be one of the model 
plants of the world, and I do not hesitate to say that Bristol 
on the Delaware will be the home of the greatest shipyard of 
the world. 

It is admirably situated. It is bounded on the north by a rich 
and fertile agricultural district, where the thousands of em- 
ployees and their families may be served with food at normal 
prices. The plant is within very few hours by rail of the coal 
fields and the steel industries of the great State of Pennsylvania. 
Through the property passes the line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from. north to south, and just beyond the railroad is the 
Delaware division of the Pennsylvania Canal. The street called 
Radcliffe Street was the old post road in the Revolutionary 
times between New York and Philadelphia. While passing, will 
the committee permit me to relate a bit of local history? 

In 1824 Lafayette, in his triumphal tour in America, passed 
along Radcliffe Street, and I recall that when I was a boy one 
of the old judges of my town, who was an eyewitness of the 
occasion, described to me that Lafayette was a handsome man; 
that he rode in a barouche drawn by six buckskin-colored 
horses; and that Lafayette bowed and smiled to the thousands 
of men, women, and children who lined either side of the high- 
way to see the great general pass by—a man who perhaps did 
more than any other general to assist Washington in establish- 
ing our Republic. [Applause.] Only a few weeks ago I read 
that Pershing went to the grave of Lafayette and said, “ La- 
fayette, we are here.“ [Applause.] 

The lines on the chart which I show you represent the 12 ways 
that are now completed. In three of them the keels are laid. 
The Government has contracted for 60 transports to be built 
at this yard. Each vessel is to be 9.000 tons, 410 feet long. 56 
feet beam, and 2,750 horsepower. Eighty per cent of these ships 
are standardized. A machine shop 1,000 feet long has been com- 
pleted, where the steel plates will be curved to fit the bows and 
sterns of the ships. In September, when the contract was en- 
tered into, the estimated cost of each vessel was $1,305,408, but 
since then the prices of material have advanced, labor has in- 
creased, thus each vessel will cost about $300,000. more than the 
estimate in September. Under no conditions, however, will the 
shipbuilding plant at Bristol make more than $64.000 on each 
vessel, and not less than $50,000. If the boats are completed for 
less than the estimated cost, then the amount saved will be 
divided as follows: One-third to the Government, one-third to 
the Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, and one-third to the 
workmen, but under no cireumstances will the contractor make 
more than 4 per cent upon the contract. Thirty-five to forty per 
eent of the cost of the vessels will be returned to the Govern- 
ment in the way of taxes. 

In January in all the waters of the United States there were 
about 3.051.000 tonnage carrying the American flag, which in- 
cluded 684,000: tonnage of the German and Austrian ships that 
were interned: Recently we have added 560,000 tonnage be- 
longing to the Dutch. We have to-day not more than 5.500.000 
tonnage of ships in all waters of the world. The Shipping Board 
has contracted with 160 different corporations for 1,299 boats, 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
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with a tonnage of 7,846,000. To-day on the Atlantic Ocean we 
have but 2,486,000 tonnage carrying the American flag. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state how 
far Bristol, at which this shipyard is located, is above the city 
of Philadelphia? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. It is 22 miles above Philadel- 
phia. I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some gentlemen here have 
asked me, and I wanted them to know that this plant is above 
Philadelphia, which is about 100 miles from the sea. 

2 WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes; it is above Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
York? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes. Now, when we realize 
that it takes seven tons of shipping to take care of each soldier 
in the trenches, that means if we want to send 1,000.000 
men to the trenches we must have 7,000,000 tons of shipping. 
To-day we have only five and one-half million tons, and we 
can not get our boys to Europe as fast as we wish, therefore I 
believe that the American people should understand and appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the hour. Now, when we estimate that 
there were about 10,000,000 tons of shipping in the trans- 
Atlantic trade one year ago, and that 7,500,000 of that ton- 
nage was sunk by the U-boats, and that only 4,800,000 tons 
were added last year, it will not take a very great mathema- 
tician to solve the problem of how many years it will require 
when there would not be a boat on the Atlantic Ocean. We 
can not aid our allies unless we have ships, and if Germany 
forces France and England to terms of peace, it is a possibility 
that future battles will be fought over here, Thank God we 
are one people. Never in our history has our bond of union 
been so close as it is to-day. Weare a unit, a complete entirety 
of the whole. We will win. We can not be beaten. [Applause.] 

Now, I want to speak for a moment on the importance of my 
amendment. 

The basin opposite the ways will be dredged by the Shipping 
Board. Of course they have no authority to dredge the channel 
between Bristol and Philadelphia. These boats when completed 
will draw 20 feet of water, and 12 feet without ballast. From 
this point to the 35-foot channel at Philadelphia the mean depth 
of the channel is only 12 feet at low tide and 18 feet at high 
tide. Therefore these boats can be floated to Philadelphia if 
they have no ballast. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that his colleague may have five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. There is only $59,000 in the 
Treasury for the purpose of taking care of this ¢hannel from 
Trenton to Philadelphia. This channel, like all other channels, 
will fill up with sand bars, and after the $59,000 is expended 
this board will not have one dollar left in 1919 to maintain the 
channel in order to get these boats when completed to the sea. 

It is the intention of the Government at this yard to build 
boats over 500 feet long, drawing 22 feet of water. The ways 
are constructed for the purpose of building these large boats. 
Just beyond this plant 1,200 acres have been purchased by a 
eorporation, and just below here is another shipyard where 30 
boats are being constructed. Therefore I urge and call upon 
the wisdom of the committee to permit my amendment to 
become a law, in order that next year in 1919 the engineers 
after making their survey may see proper to ask the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee to report an appropriation for deepening 
this channel. 

I think I have explained the importance of getting these boats 
to the sea. I have explained the importance of providing a 
channel deep enough to meet the growing commerce of the 
upper Delaware, While it is not deep enough now, yet if we 
expend the $59,000 this summer we will not have a dollar to 
dig out the channel in another year. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Why do you say it is deep enough now, 
when you have only 18 feet in high water and vessels draw 
22 feet? 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Because the vessels will 
not draw but 124 feet without ballast. They- will have the 
machinery in them and be sent to Philadelphia without ballast, 
and will be floated down at high tide. There is not a harbor 
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in the world where the channels do not have to be kept open, 
and the channels of the Delaware River are no exception to the 
rule. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the 
gentleman insists on his amendment or not. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. SMALL. The amendment proposes a survey, and there 
are no surveys authorized in the bill. Quite a number of Mem- 
bers have advocated surveys before the committee. I think it 
would be unwise to adopt this amendment authorizing a survey 
of this specific locality. Besides, I do not think any greater 
depth is necessary for the immediate utilization of this ship- 
yard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘This section makes an appro- 
priation of $200,000 for examinations, surveys, and contin- 
gencies. 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
examinations and surveys? 

Mr. SMALL. No. The explanation is that this authorization 
for examinations and surveys in past rivers and harbors bills 
will require a larger expenditure than the existing appropria- 
tion, and this appropriation of $200,000 in this bill is simply to 
meet increased costs of former authorizations for examinations 
and surveys. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is in the nature of a de- 
ficiency appropriation and does not contemplate new surveys? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Otherwise, I should think the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson] 
would be in order. 

Mr. SMALL. Otherwise, there would be no necessity for the 
paragraph. The original estimate was $300,000, but the com- 
mittee reduced it to $200,000. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee knows that this is not a 
new survey. The department has surveyed the river and has 
a chart of it. It will cost us very little money. The report of the 
committee is as follows: 

Again, it was not thought advisable during this critical riod of 
the war to authorize any additional surveys unless it could shown 
rear thay were essential as being associated with the prosecution of 

Certainly the getting our battleships to the sea is one thing 
that is very essential to the prosecution of the war. It is not 
a new survey, it is taking up an old project, and therefore I 
can not understand why the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mitte should not be in favor of this amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. The chairman and gentlemen will remember 
that when the representatives of the Shipping Board were be- 
fore us they said they had authority to dredge out in front of 
the shipyards to a sufficient depth for the vessels to be taken 
out. They will take care of that. They said they had authority 
to do that under the authorization. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. It is true that they have 
authority to dig out the basin, as I explained it, but they have 
not the authority to dig out the channel 20 miles long. 

Mr, FREAR. That is not the length of the channel. It is 
only 16 miles. But here is the fault of the argument, in my 
judgment. It is a dangerous thing to build a boat drawing 22 
feet of water on a stream that only has 12 feet of water. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. There is water enough to 
get the boats down at present. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the evidence before the com- 
mittee was to the effect that there was sufficient water in the 
Delaware River channel opposite Bristol and the shipbuilding 
plant to accommodate these ships after they were built, but 
there was not sufficient water between the main channel and 
the shipbuilding plant. As to dredging the basin there the 
Shipping Board said they would undertake to do that work. 

Now, the existing project on the Delaware River from Phila- 
delphia to Trenton is 12 feet. That depth exists in that part 
of the river opposite Bristol. Any authorization for examina- 
tion and survey would of necessity contemplate a greater 
depth. It would introduce into the bill an amendment which 
has been denied to Members ju other sections of the country, 
and I think to that extent would be unfair. I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson]. s 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Warson of Pennsylvania) there were—16 ayes and 24 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Does that contemplate new 


Mr. DILLON. 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 17, line 12, after the word “appropriated.” strike out the period 
and insert a comma and the following: “$5,000 of which sum, or so 
much as may be necessary, shall be used for making a survey of the 
power sites on the Missouri River in South Dakota.” 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, this bill does not carry an 
appropriation for the Missouri River aboye Kansas City. I 
want to take a few moments’ time to tell you about our con- 
templated improvement of the Missouri River as a State project. 
When the ice breaks up in the river we frequently get ice 
gorges which throws the water out of the river banks, and 
thousands of acres of land are flooded. 

Again, when the June rise comes, we also have floods, caused 
by the melting of the mountain snows. These floods in March 
and June are doing a vast amount of damage to the property 
along the Missouri River, sometimes running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The banks are caved in and eaten away, 
so that whole farms are sometimes devastated by the cutting 
of the banks. A few years ago Congress made numerous 
appropriations for revetment work, but during the last five or 
six years these projects have been abandoned. I think the time 
will ultimately come when a new plan will be adopted in refer- 
ence to preventing these floods by dikes and dams along these 
rivers that come from the mountains; by so doing the waters 
may be impounded and used for irrigation purposes. and thus 
the waters may be withheld during the flood periods, which 
causes the destruction of property. Recently the legislature of 
my State, in session in 1917, proposed an amendment to the 
constitution, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 10. The State may purchase, own, develop, and operate plants 
for development of power upon the streams of s State and at coal 
mines upon land owned by this State, and may transmit such power 
and supply the same to the people of the State. The State may pledge 
such plants and accessories thereto to provide funds for such purchase 
and development, anything in the constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The legislature, by a two-thirds vote of the members 
elected to each house, shal) provide by law for carrying the provisions 
of this act into efect. ` 

This proposed constitutional amendment will go to the people 
of my State at the next November election. I want here at this 
time to accord my hearty approval of this provision, which will 
permit us to engage in State internal improvement. I think 
our State will adopt this constitutional amendment; if so, we 
will engage in constructing dams across these rivers, thereby 
giving us power sufficient to run all of the machinery in the 
State, creating light, heat, and power for our homes and ma- 
chinery and bring to our people a wonderful development of our 
industries. 

Along the Missouri River are some ten or twelve power sites. 
We have a fall of 317 feet. We can generate power to the 
extent of 552,000 horsepower, which can be readily, cheaply, 
and easily developed, because the bed of the river in certain 
places where these power sites are located is a rocky bottom. I 
call attention to simply two of those power sites—at Little Bend 
and Big Bend. We were in hopes that the Government might 
adopt Little Bend or Big Bend for the nitrate plant that was 
recently established, but not so. At Big Bend there is a bend 
in the river winding 24 miles, and which curves back, forming 
a neck of only 14 miles across. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILLON. At Little Bend the curve is about 18 miles 
in length, coming back to a narrow neck which is only 11 miles 
across, so that we have these power sites by which the drilling 
of a sewer, so to speak, will give us vast resources of power. 
We are going to engage in these internal improvements, as I 
believe, and we will be here asking you to help us in a way, not 
that we want you to do it all, but we want a little help. We 
would like for you to show your good faith by allowing us to 
have a little money for this survey. 


BiG Benn. 


The detour at Big Bend is from mile 286 to mile 310 bein 
of 24 miles. The distance across the neck is 12 miles and the height 
of the hill in the gorge is, according to Nelson's survey, 298 feet. The 
water level on the south side is 1,421 feet and upon the north side 
1,441 feet, making the net fall across the bend 20 feet, as shown by 
the contour . the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for 
1889. As will seen from an examination of the contour map pub- 
lished herewith there is a wide flat area on the north side of the 
river on the upper side of the neck of Big Bend. That flat has been 
produced by the slow progress of the river in cutting away the gorge, 
so that all of the area, fully 5 miles wide, now a magnificent sub- 
irrigated meadow. is former river bed, across which it would be im- 
practicable to build a dam. Consequently about the only practicable 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


a distance 
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method of development for power purposes at Big Bend will be by 
tunnel of sufficient capacity to divert and carry the minimum flow of 
the stream. A tunnel 30 by 15 feet wide will do this at no extraordi- 
nary expense, producing about 18,000 aa ad rego The tunnel proper 
wili be abont 1 mile in length, the re er of the distance may be 
negotiated by open canal. To this extent Big Bend can be developed 
much more cheaply than any other tentative power site upon the river, 
It has been asked if the process of erosion above referred to will not 
continue and ultimately the neck be cut away. It is not impossible 
that this may occur but only after many hundreds, perhaps many 
thousands, of years. Lewis and Clark measured the neck 113 years 
ago and found it practically what it is to-day. 


Lirrin BEND. 


The Little Bend begins at mile 406 and ends at mile 424, being 18 
miles around the detour. The neck is of the same width as that at 
Big Bend, being 11 miles. The hill in the gorge is 271 feet above iow 
water. The development here will be by diversion dam and canal; 
that is, the flow of the stream around the bend will be wholly cut off 
except for extremely high water, and the flow will be diverted through 
a canal across the neck, in which canal the power house and naviga- 
tion locks will be erected. The dam in the canal will be a bulkhead 
over which the water will never pass; floods will fall over the barrier 
in the old channel and pass around the bend. The dam upon the north 
side will be 4,600 feet long and 41 feet high above standard low water, 
which added to the natural fall across the neck of 16.5 feet will give a 
total head of 57.5 feet end will produce at the lowest water known 
52.000 effective horsepower constantly. This will be an expensive de- 
velopment, but the great power produced will justify the outlay. 

ttle Bend has been reported upon by Gen. George W. Davis, engi- 
neer of the Panama Canal. Maj. ward Schultz, United States engi- 
neer in charge of the Missouri River, Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
& Co., and by W. H. Finley, chief engineer of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway, all of whom have declared the 3 conditions 
well adapted to power development, by at least a 40-foot dam. 


FIARNESSING A Horx. 
[By Doans Robinson in the Dakota Farmer. . 
There were some doings in South Dakota, about 150,000 years ago. 
George Fitch would not then have ventured to slander the Missouri 
River, for it was a stream of Amazonian bigness, in whose flood the 
zeuglodon disported himself, the brontosaurus waddled through the 
bordering marshes, the titanothere crunched the tropical vegetation, 
the mammoth mosied over the mesas, and the wey gr — — 
o na 


fully on the heaths—-when one day a shiver shook the 
ve ae of these primitive Dakotans and they looked up to observe 
an obstructive glacier ing his icy nose into the valley. Slowly 


but majestically he made his way, marching straight into the bosom 
of the outraged Missouri, chasing the live stock from the ranges 
or grinding into bone meal such as 9 his passage. The war 
which ensued between the river and the trespasser involved questions 
of inherent rights which yielded to no court of arbitration. For 
centuries the contest was ee waged, the mighty river 
throwing its terrific strength upon its lethargic but irresistible enemy, 
until finally Old Ice was able ro look back from the western coteau 
upon his titantic body filling the continental valley, while the baffled 

ver slunk a into the mountain fastnesses about its upper reaches. 

The victory of the ice was not for long. Forty leagues only had he 
made his way westward from the bed of the vanquished river before 
he encountered another enemy, before whose uctive caresses he 
unwittingly surrendered. The mild breath of the Pacific wrung cold 
and debilitating perspiration from his massive brow, consumed his 
substance and stop; his progress. The waiting and watchful river, 
quick to discover the weakening of its foe, marshalled its forces and, 
n him, flanked his western border, bored out a new 
again made its unvexed passage to the sea. 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY. 


ru 
valley, an 


eroded through the stratified shales laid down by Old 

riod which even science can measure only in eons. Chiefly, the 
ood plain is narrow—a couple of miles wide in North Dakota— 
contracting to a mile or less in Scuth Dakota, expanding again as 
the Nebraska line is approached, and at the mouth of the James is 
4 or 5 miles in width. The actual breadth of the stream is about 
2,000 feet and its slope is a foot to the mile. Through the quick- 
sand flood plain the rapid, roily stream wanders at will, changing 
its bed over night, throwing up sand bars, plowing up meadows, 
swallowing farms, stealing villages, wrecking railroa and driving 
navigators to desperation and drink. Those most familiar with it 
regard it as a blot upon the landscape, it has been graphically 
characterized as “a stretch of coun too thin to cultivate and 
too thick to navigate.” In the family of 
rivers it ls admittedly the drabbled Ovis, and its nearest relatives 
have been = tempted to abandon it in sheer d i 

Yet it has not quite given up. True, the steamboat no longer battles 
its steep channel and the annual pittance doled from the riyers and 
harbors pork barrel does little to restrain its vagrant and criminal 
ropensities—but there has lingered a faith in many heads that some 
ime, some way, the Missouri ver would be tamed, harnessed, a 
made to serve the public welfare. The modern development of hydro- 
electric enterprises has given new impulse to this faith, and the con- 
viction is 8 that God provided the Missouri to generate the 
marvelous fiuid which has revolutionized the affairs of men. That it 
is 5 to harness the stream for hydroelectric development is 
no. longer questioned. 

At any point where the trough of the Missouri is not more than 1 
mile wide the engineers deem it entirely practicable to dam it. Many 

rings demonstrate that the bedrock floor of this tro is practically 
level and that the side walls are abrupt. The floor is about 45 feet 
below water and superimposed upon it is about 25 feet of soft con- 
glomerate composed of hard mud, silt, gravel, bowlders, bone quarries, 
und other débris, and upon this „„ bed is a soil-cove 
quicksand from 20 to 40 feet In dep through which runs the true 
channel of the stream, e immediate banks of which hold 16 feet 
of rise before the plain is flooded. 

MANY DAMS POSSIBLE. 

Within South Dakota, at intervals of about 25 miles each, there are 
at least 12 points where the trough Is less than mile wide and 
where are feasible to heads varying from 22 feet to 45 feet, 


eat North American 


giving in 1 317 feet over which the flood of the Missouri 
may be po e consideration of this possibility, reduced to 
terms of horsepower, presents a prospect bewlldering in stupendousness, 
dazzling in potentiality, absorbing in interest. 

To so dam the Missouri.it will be necessary to erect at barriers of 
masonry, set firmly into the bedrock and extending entirely across the 
trough from rim to rim. To do so involves no untried engineering 
8 In fact, concrete has been placed in the bed under- 
ying the stream at many places and to a much greater depth than 
will be demanded by the dams. Railroad bridges resting upon sub- 
river masonry have been bult at Plattsmouth. Omaha, biai, Sioux 
City, Pierre, Mobridge, Bismarck, and other points. At Plerre 12,000 
cubic goros were put down to a maximum depth of 65 feet at a cost 


of $2 r yard. A very large percentage of this cost was charged 
to plan ndeed, the plant provided for sinking these piers would 
have been sufficient for building a dam. A dam would not vece sur iy 


be sunk deeper than 50 feet below low water. Perhaps $15 or $16 

per cubic yard would place the concrete for a dam and locks in a 

structure involving the use of nearly a half million cubic yards. 
TREMENDOUS POWER. 

The Missouri River is a stream of notably irregular flow, but there 
isa minimum below which it has not been known yt This minimum 
in the South Dakota region is 10,000 second-feet, and the wer gen- 
erated from this flow could always be delivered. This minimum over 
the 12 dams would produce the poorest ed in the year 281,000 actual 
horsepower, using only SO per cent efficiency of the turbines. 
horsepower is commercially rated in eight-hour days, we would have 
843,000 horsepower dependable at any moment, transmissible to every 
an hamlet, and farm in the State, for the commerce, the convenience, ` 
and the comfort of the people. 

The 843,000 horsepower always deliverable is but the beginning of 
the marvelous hope The upper Missouri flows through a semiarid 
region, where irrigation for insurance against drought in half the years 
is imperative Fortunately the higher-water season and the irrigation 
season fall contemporancously ; any practical development of tk» poten- 
tial power of the Missouri must include provision for the utilization 
of the high water for pumping to supply irrigation to the thirsty land. 
The accumulated higher water acting for a period of 30 days amounts 
to more than 5,000, horsepower, amply sufficient to pump an abun- 
dance of water upon 6,000,000 acres of as fertile land as God has 
Oean crying for the drink and anxious and ready to pay the 


price. 4 

Six million acres of this deep, black prairie soil is to-day pleading 
with Congress to be permitted to subject itself te the cost of this 
development. Should the 12 units mentioned average the h cost of 
$20,000,000 each, it would be but $40 per acre of the land to be ben- 
efited. At that it would be a fine bargain for the landowner, for every 
acre of it would leap from its present value of $25 to 5100 or more 
the instant that the water was turned into the ditches, 

DREAM OF THE DAKOTAN. 


This, then, is the dream of the Dakotan: nig cooperation with 
his State and Federal Governments to harness the mighty Missouri 
and pour its tremendous flood over more than 300 feet of fall; trans- 
mute its power into “ white coal"; transmit the ene to the borders 
of the State and beyond for the advantage and comfort of the ple 
who, free from ing corporation or grinding . shall pay 
for, own, and operate this great gift of the gods; through Ít to develop 
commercially, agriculturally, and mechanically to the highest estate 
which unequaled opportunities rmit. 

An incident of the suggested development will be the final settlement 
of the navigation problem throu the region affected. The dams and 
locks will appear at intervals of 25 miles, and in each case the back- 
water will extend to the tallrace of the dam above. Thus will boats 

T * against the slope of the stream nor dodge sand bars, 
but ride upon t, still, deep wa through a succession of beautiful 


Jakea e this attractive dream is in the way of realization and that the 
next five years will see the Leginning of development is my confident 
prediction. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this provision authorizes the 
diversion of this appropriation for the purpose of making sur- 
veys of water-power sites, I do not think that it is appropriate 
or that it ought to go into the bill. In the first place, the 
subject of water-power legislation is now being considered by a 
special committee of the House and this authorization ought 
not to be made pending legislation following a report of that 
committee. In the second place, it does amount to an authori- 
zation for examination and survey of a part of the Missouri 
River which presumably is navigable. The Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has jurisdiction of the development of water power 
on navigable rivers, and if this river is navigable it will be 
within the jurisdiction of the committee, but because this gen- 
eral matter of water power is now under investigation awaiting 
the report from a special committee and because it would be 
unfair to other sections if this amendment were adopted, I hope 
the committee will not adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Ditton) there were—ayes 5, noes 25. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That no part of the funds herein or hereafter appropriated 
for. works of river and harbor improvement shall be used to pay for 
any work done by private contract if the contract price is more than 25 
—. rome 75 excess of the estimated cost of doing the work by Govern- 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I went before the Subcommit- 
tee-on Rivers and Harbors, and they informed me that no in- 
lets would be included in this bill. I therefore have not 
offered any amendment to the bill. Briefly I would like to call 
the attention of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 


no lon 


1918. 


the Committee of the Whole to the fact that at Jacksonville, 
on account of the war; the Board: of Engineers recommended 
that no appropriation. be. mate. I would say that while the 
channel is 30 feet at two or three places, there are only 273 
feet of water, und as the chain is only so strong as its weakest 
link, unless they will promptly remove these points, it wilt 
make. to u certain extent, useless the terminals on which the 
people of Jacksenville have expended a million dollars. I rep- 
resent more than 500 miles of. seacoast and 1,500 miles of 
rivers. I had in the bill only $20,000 until the Committee of 
the Whole put in the Key West amendment. I have not asked 
for anything. else other than that. aud stated to the commit 
tee thut L would not do so, because of war conditions. Where 
they stated in the report of the Board of Engineers that on 
account of war conditions no estimate was made, I kept my 
faith with the committee. 

But I, believe I have shown the Members of this House 
from document No. 185,. dated June of last year, after we 
went into the war, indorsed by more than six Government 
engineers, that the approprintion was urgent and necessary, 
and that Key West should have been placed in the bill by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I want to thank the 
Members of the House for their patience in listening to me. 
and I can say that I believe they will vote on any proposition 
as they see it, and if it is meritorious they will support it. 
That is the attitude I have ulways assumed in the House, and 
it is the attitude I shall continue to assume, and L would not 
ask any of my colleagues to do more than I would do myself. 
But I sincerely believed the other day. and believe now. that 
there is not a more urgent or worthy proposition in. the bill 
than the item relating to Key West. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

Sec. 5. That. within limits; to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, it shall not be lawful to throw. discharge, or deposit, or cause, 
suffer, or procure to be thrown, discharged, or deposited from an 
source whatever any free acid: or acid waste in any form. either di- 
rectly or indirectly, into any navigable water of the United States or 
into any tributary of any navigable water; and every . and every 
corporation that shall violate, or that shall knowinglx ald. abet, au- 
thorize. or instigate a violation: of the foregoing provisions: of this: 
section shall be guilty. of a misdemeanor. and on. convietion. thereof 
shall be punished by a fine nat exceeding 82 500 nor less than $500, or 
by imprisonment (in the case of a natural person) for not less than 30 
days nor more: than one year, or by: both such fine and imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court: Provided, That this section may be en- 
forced as provided in section 17 of the river anil harbor act.of March 3, 
1899; the provisions whereof are hereby made applicable thereto. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve u point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I. wish to say the amend- 
ment 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point of 
order, 

Mr. TREADWAY, Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and the gentleman from. Mis- 
sourl reserve the point of order. The Chair will state to the 
gentlemen that it is necessary to dispose of the point of or- 
der 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, may not the amendment 
which the gentleman desires to offer be read for information 
while the point of order is still reserved? 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent that cam be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania... Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanin. The Chair having held in a 
case- somewhat analagous to this that n point of order took 
precedence over u motion such as is now Marde by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, are the rights of those who reserved 


the point of order in any way impaired by the consideration of 


the substitute or the umendment offered by the gentleman from 
North. Carolina? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the amendment is 
only offered to be rend for information. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the rights under the res- 
ervition of the point of order are preserved? 

The CHAIRMAN. Exactly. The rights of gentlemen. who 
reserve the point of order will not be affected by the reading 
of the amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. 
the point of order, I make the point of order on the section. It 
has no place in this bill and ought to go out. 

Mr. SMALL. Well, we will have the point of order if the 


' gentleman insists upon it. 
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Mr. Chairman, if there is any question about 


Mr. MOORE of- Pennsylvania. 
York [Mr. Sxxrurn] not to insist upon his point of order: 
Mr. SNYDER. I will reserve the point of order. 


Lask the gentleman from New 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the proposed amenl- 
ment will be read for information. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk rend us follows: 

Committee amendment. Strike out all of section 5 on lines 17 and 18 
and in lieu thereof insert the fotlowing: 

Sr. 5. That the Secretary of War shall cause au investigation to 
be made regarding the discharge or deposit into any of the navigable 
waters of the United States, or Into any tributaries. of same, of free 
acid or acid waste in any form, and the extent of same, together with 
any injurious results affecting the navigabuity of such waters, or any 
works of improvement. made thereom by the United: States or upon any 
vessels: navigating. the same, and submit a report, with any recom- 
mendation it may deem appropriate, and any necessary expenses cons 
nected therewith shall be paid out of the availnble funds herein. or 
heretofore appropriated for examinations, surveys, and contingencies.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent, if it 
is agreeable to the committee, that the committee may vote upon 
the amendment. and if the amendment should not carry, then 
that it shall be in order to press the point of order: 

Mr. TREADWAY. May F ask if the amendment is submitted 
as a substitute so that an amendment can be offered to it. or is 
it in such form that a further amendment to the proposed 
amendment would. not be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that it is a motion 
to strike out and insert. 

Mr. TEADWAT. That permits an amendment to it to be 
offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That being understood, that I have an 
opportunity: to offer an amendment when it comes before the 
House, I withdraw the reservation of the point of order against 
the paragraph, 

Mr: MOORE ef Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORS of Pennsylvania. If this amendment is voted iu 
the bill, the paragraph now in the bill goes out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chnir so understands. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I believe the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors preferred a request that there 
be a vote taken on this amendment and then the point of order 
could be made or ruled upon if it should fail. While the Chair 
did net put the request to the committee, I desire to say I 
object to thut. I de not think that is the proper way or good prac- 
tice to try to get around a parliamentary situation by reason 
of the making of a reservation of a point of order. If the 
gentleman is willing to concede the point of order to offer this 
amendment; which has been read for information—— 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will permit me to interrupt. 
Let us have the point of order decided. If the Chair wishes 
to hear me, I desire to be heard: There is not any question 
about the jurisdiction of the committee upon this subject: 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has simply been re- 
served. Does any gentleman desire to make the point of order? 

Mr: ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I do desire to make it against 
this bill, because it means the destruction of the coal industries 
of Pennsylvania, and I can not stand for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. ROBBINS. That it is net germane to a bill of this kind, 
that it is legislation, that it is foreign to a river and harbor 
71 that it is new legislation entirely, and not proper ou this 

III. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word on that, in order 
to establish the fact that it is new legislation. But I wish to 
say to the chairman. of the committee that I understood this 
was to go out, and I am entirely in accord with that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall not object: to the gentle- 
man getting time, but I do object to his discussing the merits 
of this proposition on the point of order now: I must insist 
thut the gentleman confine himself to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order hus been raised. The 
gentleman will be heard as to the point of order. 

Mr. ROBBINS. We are considering here a river and harbor 
bill. That isa navigation proposition entirely, with the neces- 
sary incidents thut go to improving channels and fixing up the 
stream for navigable purposes. This section 5 of the bill, which 
has just been read, refers entirely to the discharge of acids and 
impurities into the waters of streams. It is a different question 
altogether. and the point of order is made against it because it 
is not relevant or pertinent to the purpose of the bill. Waters 
nre_navigable or otherwise, and whether they are pure or im- 
pure makes no difference. The dischurge of acids into a river 
does not affect its navigability, but it does affect the use of water 
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for culinary purpeses anl potable purposes. and it may have 
an effect on the iron used in the construction of locks. But 
that is remote from the main proposition here. If we are to 
deal with the question of whether acids or impurities are dis- 
eharged into a strenm, that is a proposition that ought to be 
dealt with in connection with the police power and in connection 
with the health authorities of a State, or something of that 


sort. It is a different question altogether from navigation. This 
section 5 is extruneous to and foreign to the purposes of this bill. 

It is difficult to discuss this narrow proposition without also 
adverting to associated causes. It is a fact that this acid comes 
into the streams from coal mines. from paper mills, from chemi- 
eal works, from dyeing establishments. It can not be kept out 
of these streams, This proposes not only to reach out to the 
navigable streams, but it reaches out to the tributaries of those 
navigable srreams Take western Pennsylvania, the district in 
which I live. There we have the Monongulela River, which is 
navigabl=; also we have the Allegheny, which is partly naviga- 
ble, and the Youghiogheny, which is partly navigable, and the 
Conemaugh, nonnavigable. Into every one of those streams 
there are smaller streams that discharge water from coal mines. 
una as it comes from some of them it is almost blood red in 
some places on account of this acid with which it is impregnated 
as it comes out of the mines. 

If we are to reach out to the tributaries and take in the little 
creeks and interfere with the situation to that extent we will 
find that every small run, every rivulet, every creek, every 
brook that pours into these navigable rivers must be purified, 
and that is going far beyond the reach of navigation legisla- 
tion over which alone Congress has jurisdiction. It is extend- 
ing our control over the small streams that have nothing to do 
with this bill, which proposes to establish and improve naviga- 
tion on the navigable streams of the United States. 

Mr. FARR. Does it refer to sulphur water? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes; it refers to sulphur in the water, and 
almost every stream in eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia is affected by sulphur. In these States 
It is the subject of police regulation and of regulation by the 
health authorities, 

Mr. MEEKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will not the discharges from these mines 
and these chemical plunts deepen the streams and make them 
more navigable? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Not at all. 

Mr, MEEKER. It would increase their navigability. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It does not affect the channels. it affects 
the water. It has nothing to do with the channels or the navi- 
gability of the channels. 

Mr. FARR. This legislation would close up many of the 
anthracite mines of Pennsylvania, and result seriously in the 
aggravation of the coal shortage that is already threatening 
the country for the coming winter. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have no doubt of it. It would close up 
all the bituminous mines in western Pennsylvania. I am not 
familiar with the anthracite mines. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am told, Mr. Chairman—and I 
will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania what he thinks about 
this as affecting navigation—I am told by a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors that there was testimovy had 
before the committee to the effect that the acids poured into 
these navigable streams directly and indirectly coming from 
these mines did very seriously interfere with navigation, because 
the acids ate out the iron and the metal on the boats and less- 
ened their usefulness by 30 or 50 per cent. That is a direct in- 
jury to navigation, 

Mr. ROBBINS. That can also be said as to salt water. Salt 
water eats out and rusts the iron of bridges and the metal of 


ships, and you can not use that in boilers any more than you 


can use sulphur water in boilers. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, The Lord put it in the salt 
water, but He did not put it into the streams of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, yes; He put it in the coal seatins. It is 
claimed that this has nothing to do with the point of order, It 
has to do with it. If this sulphur water has to be purified. it 
would not improve navigation. You can not take the sulphur 
out of the water as it comes from the coal mines. That is an 
impossible proposition at this late date. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that this bill ought not to be 
loaded down with a proposition that is not pertinent to it. If 
we are going to deal with this sulphur-water proposition, we 
should go about it as it is done in the State of Pennsylvania, 
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and it is purely a State affair and should be left to the States, 
There it is regulated by the police dear ment and by the health 
department. We renlize that it is impossible to eliminate the 
sulphur from the mine water, and the Supreme Court of the 
State of Pennsylvania has decided in the celebrated case of 
Sanderson against the Pennsylvania Coal Co, that the pouring 
of sulphur into a stream, while it may be injurious and may in- 
jure property, and in that case destroyed the plumbing in a 
spacious dwelling house, the plaintiff was not allowed to re- 
cover damages because the supreme court said the coal could 
not be mined without discharging mine water carrying sulphur, 
and therefore it was a matter upon which no damages would 
lie, being damnum absque injuria.” Therefore if there is any- 
thing in this bill that is going to strike terror to the mining 
industries of this country at a time. too, when we are clamor- 
ing for coal and when there is a shortage of fuel all over the 
country, it is the proposition that you are going to compel the 
producers of coal to purify the waters that come from the mines 
and that carry sulphur with it and deposits the same in the sur- 
face streams and is carried thence into the rivers. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter that the Chair has noth- 
ing to do with—the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I want to show the magnitude of the propo- 
sition. It is no insignificant act as applied to the Stute of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As written in the bill the 
paragraph provides a fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. ROBBINS, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be a little beyond 
the jurisdiction of this committee. But the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SmaLL] proposes to strike that out and sub- 
stitute a paragraph which contemplates an Inquiry, so that, so 
far as the merits are concerned, the situation is entirely changed, 
it seems to me. I submit that to my colleague. If the gentile- 
man from North Carolina holds to his present purpose, the 
danger that the gentleman points out is reduced. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. SMALL. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that by the direc- 
tion of the committee I shall move to strike out the paragraph 
and simply insert one authorizing an investigation. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, as I understood 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I have not given up the floor. 

Mr. SNELL. I believe the Chair recognized me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had concluded. 

Mr. ROBBINS. No. Does the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina state that it is the position he still intends to take, to strike 
out this paragraph? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then, if that is true, I will not insist on the 
point of order again, 

Mr. MEEKER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEEKER. If the point of order is made against the para- 
graph as it stands, the gentleman from North Carolina can then 
offer the other as an amendment, can he not? 

The CHAIRMAN. He can offer it as an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. MEEKER. As a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without desiring to avoid the responsi- 
bility of making a ruling, the Chair will state that, with this 
amendment stricken from the bill on the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, there will be no necessity for arguing 
the point of order. Of course, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina will then be in order to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MEEKER. I make the point of order against the 
paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thought the chairman of 
the committee had announced his intention to withdraw the 
text of the paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, I have yielded once or twice, 
and I demand the floor. As I understand, the gentleman from 
North Carolina is willing to allow this section to zo out of the 
bill. If he is, I do not care to be heard on the point of order, 
Is that right? 

Mr. SMALL. I have offered an amendment to that effect, 
which is pending, to strike cut and substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some difficulty in making 
clear the position of the committee. The motion I sent up by 
direction of the committe: was to strike out this paragraph 
and insert a paragraph authorizing simply an investigation, 
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But the gentleman insists upon making the point of order, and 
we are willing to have the peint of order discussed and pi ssed 
on by the Chair. At the proper time I simply want to put to 
the Chnir a brief argument in favor of the jurisdiction of the 
committee over this proposition. s 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman will permit the Chair, 
this seems to be a case of tweedledum and tweedledee. If the 
motion of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SmaLL] 
is adopted and the paragraph goes out of the bill, of course 
that avoids all necessity of waking the point ef order, and then 
the gentleman from North Carolina can offer his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. How is the gentleman from North Carolina 
going to submit his amendment with the point of order pending? 

Mr. ROBBINS. We are going to withdraw it. 

Mr. WALSH. No; the gentleman from Missouri 
Mrexer] ma.le the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was simply making the sug- 
gestion that a great deal of time might be saved and the same 
thing accomplished that all gentlemen are trying to accom- 
plish by permitting the gentleman from North Carolina to make 
his motion to strike out the paragraph, and thereby avoid the 
necessity of considering the point of order. 

Mr. WALSH Suppose that motion should be defeated after 
the point of order had been withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the motion should be defeated, of course 
the paragraph would remain in the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not a fact that if the amendment is 
adopted a point of erder will not then lie against it? If the point 
of order is to be made at all, it is to be made now to this para- 
graph, together with any amendinents that are to be offered. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. SMALL Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think there has been some misappre- 
hension upon this side of the House. Some gentlemen do not 
seem to understand that the gentleman from North Carolina 
States officially that by instruction of the committee he pro- 
poses to move to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. SMALL. I do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘That being so, what is the use of debat- 
ing the point of order? The point of order would lie equally 
well against the amendment, if anybody desires to make it. I 
think some gentlemen do not understand that the chairman of 
the committee bas announced that he proposes to strike out the 
paragraph, i 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Ohio know that that 
motion will be agreed to by the House? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from North Carolina 
has stated officially that he proposes to move to strike it out. 
Now, everybody on this side is in favor of that, so why waste all 
this time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. He proposes to strike out and 
insert, and that which he desires to fsert may be subject to 
the point of order, if anyone wants to make it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May not the point of order 
be made against the substitute just the same as against the 
original paragraph? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL, The point is that if you adopt the amend- 
ment you can not then raise the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have the right to debate 
the amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. The question comes on the adoption of an 
amendment which proposes to insert certain language. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio demands the 
regular order. The Chair will hear the gentleman from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I assume that the point of order 
is against the provision as it appears in the bill in section 5. 
What is that provision? It makes it unlawful to throw or Ais- 
charge free acid and acid waste into any navigable river or 
tributary of a naviguble river. It appears in the report of the 
committee, upon official evidence, on page 5, that the result of 
this discharge of such material into a navigable river is to cause 
destruction to the hulls of steel vessels, to the boilers of steam- 
boats, and also to the wetallic parts of locks and dams and other 
improvements in navigable rivers. In other words, by the action 
of an industry along the banks of a river in discharging certain 
materials into that river works of the United States which it has 
constructed to improve the navigation of that river are subjected 
to destruction. Yet gentlemen take the position that a provision 
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of law to prevent the destruction of the works of improvement 


in a river, put there to improve navigation, are not within the 
jurisdiction of this committee, 

Mr. MEEKER. In view of what has been said as to the sub- 
stitute, I withdraw the point of order. ~ 

Mr. WALSH. I renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
news the point of order. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, what is the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors? Under the rules it has 
jurisdiction of subjects relating te the improvement of rivers 
and harbors; and when we propose a provision of law intended 
to preserve the improvement which we put in a river to pro- 
mote its navigability gentlemen say it is not within the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee. If not, pray what committee of this 
House would have jurisdiction of it? Tell me a single com- 
mittee, if you please, which has jurisdiction superior to that of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors over such a subject? 
Why, it is stated in the memorandum of the Chief of Engineers 
that so long as these deleterious substances were put into navi- 
gable rivers, affecting only the potability of the water, or kill- 
ing the fish, it was not and never has been the intention of the 
War Department to ask Congress to legislate upon it, because 
those subjects are local and within the jurisdiction of the 
State. relating as they do to the preserving of the domestic 
water supply and to preserving the supply of fish. But when 
it comes to putting a substance in a navigable stream which 
destroys the instrumentalities of commerce upon these rivers, 
which destroys locks and dams constructed in these rivers to 
improve navigation, they say that Congress has nothing to do 
with it and that as to this committee it is new legislation. Con- 
gress has authority to maintain and preserve the navigability 
of its rivers, and it follows+conclusively that it has authority 
to do whatever is necessary to preserve and maintain the work 
that you put upon these rivers in furtherance of their naviga- 
tion. 

So far as the new legislation is concerned, of course this 
committee has a right to propose new legislation. It is ouly a 
question of whether this provision is connected with the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, and if it is, it is within the 
jurisdiction of the committee If it is net within the jurisdic- 
tion of this committee, no committee in the House has juris- 
diction. We are not insisting on the paragraph, and I heg 
the indulgence of the House to make this brief statement. This 
is an injury to the navigability of streams, and the reason the 
committee upon further deliberation authorized the chairman 
to strike it out is because of war conditions. We did not desire 
to put these industries near these rivers in fear because we 
did not desire to do the least thing to impair their efficiency 
during the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania., As bearing upon the impor- 
tance of this measure, which I think is somewhat exaggerated, 
is it not true that in the letter that came to the committee from 
the Chief of Engineers the deterioration, not less, but deteriora- 
tion due to the acid in the waters is not less than $25,000 a 
year in the Monongahela and not less than $32,000 in the Ohio? 
That is to say, the total loss is less than the cost of the inquiry. 
I merely want to bring that fact out, and it is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. SMALL. It is so stated. 

Mr. WALSH. What has that to do with the point of order? 
Mr. Chairman, of course, this is not one of the general appropri- 
ation bills, but this section has to do with the subject of the juris- 
diction which, peculiarly enough, is sometimes lodged in the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee and sometimes in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Now, the chairman of the committee having this matter in 
charge asks what committee would have jurisdiction over u sub- 
ject like this, and I submit that the committee having jurisdic- 
tion over the regulations of rivers and harbors and placing the 
works therein. and such as might constitute obstructions and 
interfere with the navigation of it. has, jurisdiction over and 
to prevent and regulate matters of that sort. The Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, under the rules of the House. is vested with 
jurisdiction relative to the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has juris- 
diction over matters relating to commerce other than appropria- 
tions for Life-Saving Service and the lighthouses. 

Now, this section attempts to make a part of the criminal law 
of this country not matters that are obstructions to navigation 
because the deposit of this acid would not make the river impass- 
able, but might make the waters to a certain extent injurious to 
certain classes of vessels. It would not impede the navigubility 
of the river. The deposit of these acids would interfere with 
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commerce. because it might injure the instrumentalities which 

navigate the river. It would have an injurious effect upon iron 
and steel vessels or barges which ply up and down these rivers. 
The deposit of this substance in the river would have a detri- 
mental effect upon the carriers engaged in commerce, but it does 
not do any injury to the river. If it is anything that relates to 
the injury of bridges or dams I submit that under the rules of 
the House legislation to cure that would go to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Now, there is another provision in this section which seems 
to me to be extremely unusual, and that is the imposing of a 
penalty for the doing of what is prohibited. It is not imposing 
a penalty necessarily upon persons who are using the river for 
navigation, but it would be imposing a penalty upon persons en- 
gaged in the manufacture of articles which might Jater enter into 
commerce. 

Then it is provided at the end of the section, which nobody, I 
think, outside of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors knows 
what it means, that the section should be enforced as provided 
in section 17 of the rivers and harbors act of 1899, the provisions 
of which are made applicable. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is not a proper matter to legislate 
upon in a bill relating to the improvement of rivers and harbors 
and to the maintenance of improvements already made. It 
throws into this bill an entirely new matter, something that does 
not impede or destroy the navigability of the river, because if 
it injured one class of vessels another class of vessels would 
proceed to use the river. It interferes with commerce. That is 
what this seeks to do; it seeks to permit the doing of some act 
that interferes with commerce. I submit in answer to the dis- 
tinguished chairman and equally distinguished Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, that the appropriate committee for legisla- 
tion of this sort is the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and not the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have jurisdiction where the stream did not 
cross the State line? 

Mr. WALSH. I think if a stream did not cross the State line 
that it would not necessarily follow that the use of the river 
was not in interstate commerce, for it might cross the State and 
go to a railroad landing where it would go into another State or 
run to the ocean, and thus be a part of an interstate marine 
highway. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would it not follow, as a matter of necessity, 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce would 
have jurisdiction of very few of these matters, and that you 
would have to sort them out and first determine whether 

Mr. WALSH. They have to be sorted out anyhow. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no; the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors has jurisdiction over all navigable waters, which would 
include all waters which are navigable, and this applies only to 
navigable waters. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is wrong there. The Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee has jurisdiction over all 
navigable waters. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That are interstate waters—not over waters 
wholly within a State. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; over waters wholly within a State. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think so. 

Mr, WALSH. Of course, they have jurisdiction over harbors 
that are wholly within a State, over rivers that are wholly 
within a State, over streams that are wholly within a State, 
and they have exercised it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that anyone 
will seriously contend that the subject matter in this provision 
is not germane to the bill. Rule XXI, section 2, makes certain 
provisions that are not in order to a general appropriation bill, 
but it has been continually ruled that the river and harbor bill 
is not a general appropriation bill, and by referring to Hinds’ 
Precedents, section 3897 and section 8903, each one a situation 
similar to the one before us now, it will be seen that where 
points of order were made similar to this, the Chair in each 
ease overruled the point of order upon the ground that it was 
not a general appropriation bill and this legislation or amend- 
ment was germane to the general legislation in the bill and not 
subject to the point of order. Therefore, I maintain that the 
section is in order, and it can not be overruled on the point of 
order under these precedents. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the Chair's atten- 
tion to one thing in this paragraph to which the attention of the 
Ohair has not been called. Leaving out a portion of the language, 
the paragraph reads: 


It shall not be lawful to throw. discharge, or deposit. or cause, suffer, 
or procure to be thrown, discharged, or deposited from any source what- 
ever any free acid or acid waste in any form, either directly or indirectly 
into any navigable water of the United States or into any tributary of 
any navigable water. 

This provision not only attempts to regulate the navigable 
streams, but it attempts to regulate every tributary to a navigable 
stream, no matter how small, no matter how little the creek may 
be. In intends here to give the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors jurisdiction over the waters in a little creek if it is tributary 
to a navigable water. It is true this committee is all powerful, 
but I never heard it contended before that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors had jurisdiction over small creeks, no matter 
how small, if perchance the waters were tributary to some navi- 
gable stream. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not con- 
tend that this committee does not have jurisdiction over naviga- 
ble streams, however small? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
the little tributaries to the navigable streams, Does the gentle- 
man mean to say that because a little creek is tributary to a 
navigable stream that it also is navigable? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Missouri is tributary to 
the Mississippi. 

Mr. GOOD. But the Missouri is a navigable stream. But 
Bear Creek and Skunk Creek are brought within the provisions 
of this law, even if they do not have more than 6 inches of water 
in spring freshets. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If they are navigable; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts makes a point of order against sec- 
tion 5 of the bill, which, in substance, makes it unlawful to 
discharge any free acid or acid waste in any form, either 
directly or indirectly, into any navigable water of the United 
States. It has been uniformly held that the river and harbor 
appropriation bill is not one of the general appropriation bills 
as to which restrictions in the way of legislation on an appro- 
priation bill apply. Therefore, while the section carries with 
it legislation, if it be germane, and if it relates to the im- 
proveinent of a river or harbor, then, in the opinion of the 
Chair, it is in order. The chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has made the statement from the floor that the 
discharge of free acid or acid waste into navigable waters does 
interfere with the improvement of such rivers. The attention 
of the Chair has also been called to a report or memorandum 
of the Chief of Engineers, in which the statement is made that 
“the presence of acid and acid salts in the water results in 
deterioration of the boilers and hulls of steamboats and damage 
to the submerged metal parts of the Government locks and 
dams.” He further states that “the damage done to the Gov- 
ernment locks and dams is extensive.” While the Chair is not 
altogether clear upon the subject, the Chair is inclined to think 
that this section is in order as bearing upon the improvement of 
navigable streams, because it is perfectly manifest that if the 
discharge of free acid and acid waste into navigable streams 
has the effect of destroying the locks and dams Which are 
placed in the streams for the purpose of improving and making 
them navigable, then its presence is a very serious detriment and 
hindrance to the governmental work of improvement on such 
streams, and the River and Harbor Committee, in the opinion of 
the Chair, would have jurisdiction to report legi-lation having 
for its object the elimination or prevention of such injury. Un- 
der such circumstances it seems to the Chair that the committee 
is as much authorized to report legislation removing the acid or 
acid waste from navigable streams, constituting, as it has been 
stated, an obstruction to navigation, as it is to report legisla- 
tion removing snags or similar obstructions from a navigable 
river, a right which the Chair understands has not been denied. 

It is a question for the committee to decide as to whether 
or not such waste shall be allowed in navigable streams, and 
in overruling the point of order the Chair wishes to say, inas- 
much as a great deal has been said upon the floor as to the 
merits of this proposition, that of course that is something 
which rests entirely with the committee and with which the 
Chair in passing upon this question has nothing whatever to do, 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Will the Chair yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand the effect of the_ ruling 
of the Chair is that any legislation whatever provided it is 
only germane is in order upon the rivers and harbors bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair has not announced any 
such ruling. The Chair undertook to say that in his opinion 


any legislation relating to an improvement of a river er harbor 
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was in order upon a river and harbor appropriation bill under 
the rules of the House, subject to the limitations announced. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it was germane, 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly; it must be germane to the bill, 

to the subject matter of the bill. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. My understanding of the ruling of the 
Chair—I am only speaking of it now as to the precedent it 
may have—goes to the full extent of saying that no matter 
whether it may be new legislation or not providing it is only 
germane it is in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. That has been the ruling, as the Chair 
understands the precedents, for a great number of years. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand; but I do not remember 
a case where we went so far as to permit the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors to provide a punisliment—to make it un- 
lawful and provide a very severe punishment—for an infringe- 
ment of the law. 8 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I could cite the gentleman to 
dozens of instances. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I did not recall an instance of that kind. 

Mr. SMALL, I will cite the gentleman later. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If I am dissatisfied with this ruling can I 
uppen to the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN... Certainly; the gentleman can. The Chair 
will be glad to entertain it and have the committee pass upon it. 
tea ROBBINS. Well, I do appeal from the decision of the 

hair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the decision of the Chair was 
sustained. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, after a conference with the other 
two Members, particularly the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Treapway], I ask unanimous consent to amend my sub- 
stitute so as to strike out those words in the third line, “ or into 
any tributaries of same.” 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not have to do that, be- 
cause the amendment was only read for information. 

Mr. SMALL. Then I offer the amendment with those words 
omitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of section 5, on 
insert the 3 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War shall cause an investigation to 
be made regarding the discharge or deposit into any of the navigable 
waters of the United States of free acid or acid waste in any form, and 
the extent of same, together with any injurious results affecting the 
navigability of such waters, or any works of improvement made thereon 
by the United States, or upon any vessels navigating the same, and 
submit a report of any recommendations which may be deemed appro- 
priate, and any necessary expenses connected therewith shall be paid 
out of available funds herein or heretofore appropriated for examina- 
tions, surveys, and contingencics.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order. I should like to have that part of the amend- 
meut again reported which referred to examination of the effect 
of these acids on vessels navigating the streams. Is that in 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
be again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order. I shall not undertake to cover the ground that 
has been covered heretofore. If I understood correctly the con- 
clusions of the Chair, they were based upon the fact that this 
acid might have effect upon the material in the locks because 
that would affect the navigability of the stream, but I did not 
understand the former ruling of the Chair to go to the extent 
of saying that the effect of these acids poured into the water 
might affect the craft navigating the stream was a proper mat- 
ter for legislation by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
under the rules of the House. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. To submit a unanimous-consent request. Mr. 
Chairman, in order to make haste and eliminate any discussion 
I ask unanimous consent to strike out those words, “or upon 
any vessels navigating the same.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification 
of the amendment? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman—— 


pages 17 and is, and in lieu thereof 


Without objection, the amendment will 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
right to object for a moment, and I yield to the geutleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I desire to say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that what he proposes to omit seems to 
be one of the most important subjects for investigation. It 
appears to me preposterous to suppose that Congress will appro- 
priate money to promote the-navigability of a stream, to deepen 
the water, to put in dams, and the Government itself build 
boats to be placed upon those streams, and yet the committee 
which reports the bill for an appropriation for these specific 
purposes can not at the same time do anything to protect the 
very vessels—not even the Government's vessels—which seek to 
navigate those streams, You might dig a stream as deep as 
you please, build as many dams as you please, but if you put 
into the water a substance that interferes with vessels seeking 
to navigate it you, to that extent, virtually destroy its navi- 
gability. Certainly the providing of a remedy for that ought 
to be within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. is 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I can suggest 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin a remedy for that, and that 
is that Congress decline to make appropriations to improve 
rivers that are polluted in any such way. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a matter that is not at all new. 
For 20 years and more efforts have been made to destroy the 
police powers of the States by just such movements as this. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Did the gentleman vote to amend the Federal 
Constitution for national prohibition? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I did. 

Mr. SMALL. Did you also vote to amend the Constitution 
for woman suffrage? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I did not. 

Mr. SMALL. Well, I do not know how you made the distine- 
tion, but I do not understand how a gentleman who voted for 
national prohibition can complain very much about invading the 
rights of the States. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Chairman, of course 
if the gentleman does not distinguish between that which is a 
moral wrong and the navigability of a stream, of course I can 
not hope to convince him of anything, or that I would be con- 
sistent in any way about it. [Laughter.] I voted to amend the 
Constitution. The gentleman brings in a proposition and asks 
its passage, despite the Constitution. 

Now, if the gentleman withdraws that language, of course, 
under the prior ruling of the Chair—and to be entirely frank, 
I do not concur in the ruling made a few moments ago—I 
realize that the Chair would hold the same way again; but if 
the gentleman withdraws that language, there will be, of course, 
no necessity for our pressing the point of order any further. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, simply in the interest of saving 
time, I ask that those words be stricken from the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
permission to modify his amendment in the manner indicated, 
Is there objection? t 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Chairman. 
If this is done simply in the interest of time—and there is no 
merit in the withdrawal unless it is withdrawn for the purpose 
of making the language more in keeping with the responsibility 
placed upon Congress and its power to act—I think the gentle- 
man ought not to be permitted to withdraw it. It is rather 
joking with a very important and serious subject, it seems to 
me. I do not want to object, but I think the gentleman from 
North Carolina ought to be permitted to change his reasons for 
his withdrawal. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. I think I will adopt any reasons the gentleman 
may suggest. [Laughter.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I will object if it 
is to withdraw that investigation so far as it goes to an in- 
vestigation of the effect of acids upon boats. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, I make the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has heretofore stated that 
according to his interpretation of the rules and the precedents 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has the authority to re- 
port legislation upon a river and harbor bill which relates to 
the improvement of rivers and harbors and which is germane to 
the subject matter of the bill. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] proposes that an 
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Investigation shall be made by the Secretary of War regarding 
“the discharge or deposit into any of the navigable waters of 
the United States of free acid or acid waste in any form and the 
extent of same, together with any injurious results affecting the 
navigability of such waters, or any works of improvement 
made thereon by the United States, or upon any vessels navigat- 
ing the same.“ 

Now the Chair fails to see how the question as to the injury 
that may arise to vessels upon navigable streams has any direct 
relation to the improvement of a river or harbor for purposes of 
navigation. The Chair therefore sustains the point of order, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment with those 
words stricken out, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

: 5 MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
nquirx. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not an amendment already 
pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The former amendment went out on a 
point of order. 

Mr. SMALL. Strike out the words “or upon any vessel navi- 
gating the same.” 1 ask that the modified amendment be read, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment. Strike out all of section 5, on pages 17 and 18, 
and in heu thereof insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of War shall cause an investigation to be made 
regarding the discharge or deposit in any of the navigable waters of the 
United States, of free acid or acid waste in any form, and the extent of 
same, together with any injurious results affecting the nayvigability of 
such waters, or any works of improvement made thereon by the United 
States, and submit a report with any recommendations which may be 
deemed appropriate, and any expenses connected therewith shall be paid 
out of the available funds herein or heretofore appropriated for examina- 
tions, surveys, and contingencies,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman 
from North Carolina going to speak on his amendment? I de- 
sire to do so, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, at this time I desire to see if we 
can not have an agreement as to the debate on this paragraph. I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate close in five minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would like to have some time on this. 

Mr. SMALL. I would not take the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania off his feet. * 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed now. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that that is not in 
order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. The time has come when we should finish this 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The Zentleman is getting impatient all of a 
sudden. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I now make the request that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have three minutes, 

Mr. SMALL. In eight minutes, then. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would like to have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Can I have three minutes? 

Mr. SMALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, make it 11 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I am going to object to that. We 
might as well close this thing up. 

Mr. SMALL. We are trying to adjust things. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I know, but we have been adjusting 
things for three or four days, and the bill ought to pass. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 11 minutes. 

Mr. GARLAND. I want to be included in that fer two 
minutes. 

Mr, SMALL. Then make it 18 minutes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I object. 
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Mr. SMALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 13 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. You must 
have some debate before that motion can be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is recognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very 
much not to agree with the committee on this proposition. It 
seems to me that the amendment which has been suggested is 
inexpedient at this time. In all large centers of population full 
use is being made of our industries for war purposes, and ‘t 
is possible that many of them are discharging waste into 
navigable streams. I question whether this is the time to 
harass these great industrial enterprises by annoying investi- 
gations. The Chief of Engineers, in his letter to the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, has stated that this matter had been 
fully investigated; that there had been careful tests along the 
Monongahela and the Ohio Rivers in particular, and that these 
tests indicated that the deterioration in one year due to the 
acid waste going into the Monongahela has been $25,000, and 
upon the entire 900 miles of the Ohio River, $32,000. It is 
proposed by this amendment to start a new inquiry over and 
above the one already conducted by the Chief of Engineers and 
his assistants, and no one knows what the cost of that inquiry 
is to be, or how much annoyance it is to bring to the various 
manufacturers and others who are doing the best they can now 
to further the business of the war. This legislation ought not 
to come up in the river and harbor bill. anyhow. It would 
more properly come up in a separate measure from the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, or it might come up from the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, within the juris- 
diction of the Steamboat-Inspection Service of the United States, 
It is not clearly a question of navigation. It involves the pol- 
lution of streams, and the States have laws relating to the 
pollution of streams. By this inquiry it is possible to interfere 
with the measures already enacted by the States in the matter 
of sanitation and the discharge of waste into streams. I re- 
peat, this is not a time to start an inquiry of this kind. It 
ought to go over, or come up in a separate measure. So im- 
portant a matter should not come in as a rider on the river 
and harbor bill, and I submit that at this time the public inter- 
est demands that this amendment be defeated. 

Mr. SMALL. I now ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments close in eight minutes, to 
be divided, three minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Rossrns], three minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Cooper], and two minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GARLAND]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in eight minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Gentlemen of the committee, I recognize 
that you are all weary, and that probably anything that I say 
will not influence a vote at this late hour of the day, but this 
proposed amendment is so important to the mining interests of 
western Pennsylvania, where is the congressional district which 
I have the honor to represent, that I can not let it pass without 
entering a vigorous protest. 

It is proposed to appoint a commission to investigate the 
waters of western Pennsylvania and elsewhere with reference 
to mine water and other impurities and report some legislatiun 
prohibiting the same. That is plainly what is intended. 

The district that I represent mined last year 20,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal, and out of every one of those mines, not 
only the ones that are active, but a large number of old mines 
in that district that have been worked out or abandoned, is 
pouring a stream of water that is impregnated with sulphur. 
For more than half a century the mines of western Pennsylvania 
have been operated. They were first developed above the water 
level. In the mining of coal generally the surface of the 
ground and the coal seam are severed, and the title is vested in 
different owners. When these mines are worked out and aban- 
doned, there is no fixed ownership of the space from which the 
coal has been removed; but by the mining of the coal the over- 
lying surface cracks, subsides, and falls in, and the water that 
naturally found its vent on the surface in springs is now pre- 
cipitated into the coal seam, and is pouring out at the pit's 
mouth into the streams, impregnating them with sulphur and 
other impurities. To adopt legislation here and attempt to ex- 
clude that water from flowing in natural watercourses into the 
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rivers would simply mean to close up the mines of western 
Pennsylvania. n - 

Not only that, but it is unnecessary. On August 5, 1886, and 
June 29, 1888, Congress passed two laws which now prevent the 
depositing in the navigable streams of the United States, of 
any substance, like “sawdust, slag, slate, and so forth, or any 
material of that kind,” that would impede navigation, so that 
it is not necessary to legislate here to exclude this mine water, 
and that is what this means, 

More than that, this is an invasion of the rights of the State 
of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania has a completely organized 
system of inspection of the waters within the State under “a 
water commission” and “a health commission.” They exclude 
from the streams everything that can be excluded. They have 
looked into this matter most carefully, and they have found that 
it is absolutely impossible to stop the running of coal-mine 
water into the streams. 

We have had this same question up in our supreme court, 
and it was settled in our jurisdiction in the well-known case 
of Sanderson against the Pennsylvania Coal Co., that you 
can not prevent the water from a coal mine from flowing into 
the surface streams and flowing in natural watercourses, and 
you can not be required to purify it. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin has asked the question whether the rivers of western 
Pennsylvania are not 30 per cent mine water. They are 30 per 
cent mine water, because many of the hills of western Pennsyl- 
vania are being hollowed out by our mining operations, and the 
sources from which this water comes in part are through these 
worked-out mines. And I want to say to the chairman of the 
River and Harbor Committee that if he proposes to cripple the 
mining industry of Pennsylvania and Ohio tributary to these 
improved rivers, that there will not be any freight for these 
rivers that will need transportation by slack-water navigation. 

By the striking out of section 5 and the substitution of the 
new section which proposes to provide for the appointment of 
a commission to ascertain the amount of acid and other impuri- 
ties in the water that are flowing into the rivers and make 
recommendation of legislation required to prevent it we are 
starting on a dangerous course which is bound to result disas- 
trously to the mining industries of the country. 

The report made by experts, engineers, or chemists would, of 

course, show that the rivers of my district, to wit, the Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela, and Youghiogheny, which flow either 
along or through-it, contain large quantities of sulphur, which 
attacks and destroys iron, also lime, magnesia, and other impuri- 
ties which render the water unfit for domestic use or steam 
purposes. 

When such a report is obtained and brought before Congress 
it would furnish a basis for an act of Congress to prohibit 
water containing these deleterious substances from being per- 
mitted to flow into the navigable streams. This would be a 
menace to the industries of my district and my State. 

I am opposed to even giving countenance to this matter to 
the extent of appointing a commission and spending public 
money on a useless investigation of this kind. I do not want to 
have it even countenanced by being seriously considered in 
an act of Congress. Let the States work this situation out in 
their own way, as Pennsylvania is now doing. 

Even if it were possible to purify the waters from coal mines, 
it would entail an expense on the mining industry that would 
close up every coal mine in western Pennsylvania. What good 
will it do to purify the water from the mines that are now 
active, and let the water flow from the old openings, to which 
no responsible ownership can now be found, into the streams and 
defile them? The whole proposition is impossible. 

I urge you, my colleagues, to vote to strike out not only sec- 
tion 5 but to refuse to insert the substitution offered by the 
chairman of the River and Harbor Committee to create a com- 
mission to look into this water question. 

Let us end the whole matter by voting both the section and 
the proposed substitute out of the bill, allowing this matter to 
rest with the States. Let us acknowledge that the States have 
still some rights that even Congress “is bound to respect.” 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr, Chairman, I want to add my testimony 
to the facts stated by my colleague [Mr. RossrNs]. This provi- 
sion would apply not only to the mines, but every rolling mill 
situated along the rivers in western Pennsylvania uses more or 
less acid in cleaning the iron, and for other purposes. Not only 
that, but the tanneries and innumerable paper mills, and ali the 
great industries situated in western Pennsylvania, discharge 
some acid into these rivers. 

Now, there have been demands made to stop this. Fifteen 
years ago they went out and attempted to enforce it. They pro- 

. vided that the rolling mills must dig vats in the earth to take the 


water before it entered into the river. They found that that did 
no good. They had to set that aside. They have been trying 
everything possible to prevent it. The sawmills are burning 
up all their stuff, but there comes rains und floods that takes 
the stuff into the river. So far as that is concerned. we have a 
great deal of navigation on that river, and have had for 100 
years. We have had damage to navigation, but it has been so 
slight that the people have not complained of it. The piers put 
down by the Government are cement und stone. There is very 
little iron used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, in reply I beg to 
remind gentlemen that this is rot the ordinary question of the 
mere pollution of streams, an evil which is subject to the police 
powers of the States. On the contrary, it is a question of ap- 
pointing a commission to investigate and make a report with 
a view to the possible removal of substances—acids and acid 
wastes—which, it is said, directly interfere with navigation. 
The evidence by Government experts is clear and uncontra- 
dicted that the great amount of free acids and acid waste now 
pouring into these streams eats out the boilers in steamboats 
and in steam barges and dredges owned by the Government, and 
in the machinery in dams and other &0vernment improvements. 
Here is therefore a direct obstruction to navigation. The Con- 
gress has exclusive jurisdiction to remoye obstructions from 
navigable streams. 

These substances would in time so cripple the engines in 
steamboats and steam barges as to make it impossible for 
them to go upstream. In other words their presence in the 
stream directly interferes with navigation. 

With all respect to the Chair and to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, I think the withdrawal of that clause was 
a mistake, and I hope, because of the precedent this may 
establish, that some day the position of the Chair on that 
point will be changed. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gartanp] says that 
for 100 years there has been acid in the streams and that it 
has not interfered with navigation. But during 50 and, in 
many instances, 75 of those 100 years there was only a small 
amount of acid running into the navigable streams compared 
with what is pouring into them now. This great increase in 
the volume of acids in these streams does, according to the 
testimony of Government engineers, interfere seriously with 
navigation. The Government dredges the channels, and it 
ought certainly to be able to remove from them whatever inter- 
feres with vessels—at least its own vessels—wishing to navi- 
gate them. 

- Mr. GARLAND. What would be the use of stopping the acid 
coming into the water if you thereby stop the industries? What 
good is that to navigation? a 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, I think, misunderstands the question now before us. 
The proposition here is only to have an expert committee ap- 
pointed to investigate and report to the House. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What it is proposed to do is to get an in- 
vestigation and a report by a lot of experts and bring it in 
here, where they do not know anything about it, and enact 
legislation that would shut up the coal mines, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will be here, and also other men will be here, who know 
all about it, and no mere committee report could, while they are 
present, compel Congress to enact a law to do a thing like that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wili state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The original paragraph, which 
is more objectionable than the amendment, still stands in the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I move to strike out section 5. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, we passed over, by unanimous 
consent, an amendment offered by the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawer]. I understand that he wishes to withdraw his 
amendment and propose another. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment and substitute another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asxs unanimous consent 
Is there objection? 


to withdraw his amendment. 
There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, line 8. after the word “ Yamhill.” insert the word “ River.” 
Strike out the word “ rivers,” in line X, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “river from the mouth of Clatskauie.“ 

Mr. HAWLEY, Mr, Chairman, I understand that this will 
meet with no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the only effect of this amend- 
ment as it has been re-formed is to enable the appropriation for 
this group to be expended on all that part of the river which is 
under the existing project. It is not a new project, but simply 
modifies it to that extent. I do not think it is necessary, but 
the gentleman thinks so. and I defer to his opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill and amendments to the House 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill do pass. Pending that I ask ununimous con- 
sent that the Clerk may be authorized to renumber the sec- 
tions. 2 ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk may be permitted to re- 
number the sections. Is there cbjection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Stall was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. Krrenix] having resumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennes- 
see, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee had had under consid- 
eration the bill H. R. 10069, the rivers and harbors bill, and had 
instructed him to report the same with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I expect to move the previous 
question, but before doing so I desire to be heard briefly by 
the House. I shall ask for a separate vote on the amendment 
inserted by the Committee of the Whole adopting a new 
project at Key West. Fla.. and I beg the attention of the 
House briefly to a statement which I shall make. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to state this: The gentle- 
man is asking unanimous consent? n 

Mr. SMALL. Oh. no; I am not. I have the floor, and I 
have an hour, as I understand it, if I wish to use it; but I 
expect to use only a part of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is that the rule, that the gentleman 
has an hour in presenting the bill in this way to the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He has, until the previous ques- 
tion is ordered. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes, 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield me 10 minutes and 
reserve for himself 50 minutes? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, this matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the gentleman had ample time. If I should yield 
to the gentleman for five minutes now, would that be sufficient? 

Mr. SEARS. At the end of the gentleman’s time, if I care 
to take it. 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, I have the floor, and I want to close the 
matter. 
Mr. SEARS. Yes; I will be very glad to have five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, am I yielding the floor in yielding 
to the gentleman for five minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman would be yield- 
ing the floor to the gentleman for five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. And at the end of five minutes would I resume 
the floor? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Florida is 
recognized for five minutes. 2 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended taking any 
more of the time of this House. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has stated that I had plenty of time to argue the Key 
West proposition. I suggest that the gentleman also had plenty 
of time; but I want to say this to my colleagues, as I said this 
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afternoor briefly: I believe the Key West proposition is a war 
proposition, that it is meritorious. and, as I said in the conclu- 
sion of my argument the other day, with n naval base, with a 
torpedo base located at Key West, with all of the Government 
properties and interests located there, with a torpedo boat 
about a year ago destroyed because of the lack of proper facilities 
in the harbor, with a Government collier going aground, with 
hundreds of cars loaded waiting for ships so they could be un- 
loaded, with the Mallory Steamship Co. taking off a steamer, 
with the Navy Department spending more than half a million 
on an aviation station and other improvements, if that does not 
constitute a war proposition, then I fail to see what a war 
proposition is. All I usk of the membership of this House, and 
evidently the chairman of this committee does not agree with 
me, is that they shall vote according to the merits of the propo- 
sition. On a viva voce vote and on a division in the committee 
the amendment was agreed to. 

The committee lacked four votes of having a quorum, and a 
point of order of no quorum was raised. A quorum was se- 
cured and on a teller vote, with the membership of this House 
here to vote on this question, it was again adopted by about 
32 votes. I believe the membership of this House will stand by 
that vote, and that you knew what you were doing then and 
what you will do now. In June, 1917, after we had declared 
war, Gen. Abbott, Gen. Black. and all of the Army engineers 
indorsed the report of Lieut. Col. Ladue that the improvement 
at Key West was urgent and necessary. and I contend that is 
an indorsement of the proposition. As I said to my collengues 
this afternoon, in the case of Jacksonville, where the Board of 
Engineers stated that no estimate was made for Jacksonville 
because of war conditions, I refused to and wovld not ask the 
committee to make an appropriation, because I am in henrty 
accord with it. Neither would I ask for an appropriation ut 
Miami, because of the funds on hand being sufficient. With 560 
miles of seacoast, I did not ask the committee to give me a 
single dollar, except at Key West, which—according to ad- 
mirals of unquestioned ability, to wit, Admiral Helm and Ad- 
miral Benton—is to the United States, if we would only make 
it so, what Heligoland is to Germany. There is no need of my 
taking up more of your time, and I simply say in conclusion, 
giving the gentleman 55 minutes in which to reply, that I be- 
Heve my amendment is a meritorions one; that it is a worthy 
proposition; that it is a war proposition; that the freight con- 
gestion makes it ce; and I also believe that my colleagues ure 
convinced that the same is true. and, so believing, they will 
not force me to go to some board, not elected’ by anyone, to try 
to get an indorsement of a meritorious proposition before they 
will vote for it. If you are in accord with these sentiments, I 
ask you to vote with me; if you are not, then it is your duty to 
vote against me. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Florida says 
that he defeated the committee. If that were the only issue in- 
volved, the chairman of the committee is broad enough to accept 
the judgment of the Committee of the Whole upon any matter, 
but the House upon a separate vote ought to reject this amend- 
men for a new project at Key West for broad reasons, It is con- 
trary to the policy of the committee in the formulation of the 
bill and will seriously jeopardize the passage of any bill what- 
ever at this session. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, may I interrupt the gentleman 
in that connection? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman states that this is a new 
project. I want to ask the gentleman if he expects to call for a 
separate vote on what is known as the Dempsey amendment, 
the New York amendment? 

Mr. SMALL. For the East River? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMALL. It is not the intention of the chairman of the 
committee to do it. 

Mr. GARNER, Is not that in the same category as Key 
West? 

Mr. SMALL. Not at all. 

Mr, GARNER. Is not that a new project, a 40-foot project? 

Mr. SMALL. Not at all. The river and harbor act last 
session, approved August 8, 1917, adopted that project of 40 
feet and the only effect of the amendment is to expedite the 
improvement, that is all. 

Mr. GARNER. Did not the gentleman from North Carolina 
just make the reverse statement in discussing that amendment 
on the floor of the House? 

Mr. SMALL. I did not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 


1918. 
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Mr. SHERLE YJ” 
amendment of tle gentleman from New York as an original 
propositicu in the bill? 


Mr. SMALL. Because the committee did not think it wise 
and does not now think it is wise. 


Why did not the committee ‘carry that 


Mr. SHERTEY. 
oppose its adoption? 

Mr. SMALL. ‘the question the gentleman from Texas asked 
was whether there is any difference between them. There is quite 
a distinction. The amendment as to the East River simply ex- 
pedites the improvement. Key West is a new project absolutely. 


Then, why does not the committee now 


Now, let me present this matter to the House, and let the] Co 


House do what it deems best in wisdom and fairness to do. 
This, as I said, is a new project, and I ask the attention of 
gentlemen, becuse I nm going to be brief. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit me 
a moment? 

Mr. SMALL. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest that this is a very 
er procedure. I have never, if the gentleman will per- 

Mr. SMALL. I-did not yield for a speech, I yielded for a 
question. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I have never seen, after the 
completion of a bill in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, an argument then had in the House. 
Now, if it is for the purpose of convincing the House, in order to 
have a full vote of the House we ought to have a full House here. 

Mr. SMALL. I have no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not wish to do anything 
objectionable to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. I have no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
makes a point of order that there is no quorum present, and evi- 
dently there is not. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. - 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 
` Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided: and there were—ayes 13, noes 64. 

So the call of * House was refused. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
Moves that the House do now adjourn. . 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvanin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair suggests to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that he withhold that for a moment. 

Mr. GARNER, I will withholc it for a moment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
proceedings on to-morrow may be dispensed with in order that 
the conference report un the Agricultural appropriation bill may 
be called up. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a point cf order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In the situation we now find ourselves 
I submit that that request is out of order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The point is well taken. The 
gentleman from Texas moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was tuken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yens and nays, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Spenker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. IS this division upon the demand for the yeas 
and nays? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
yeus and nays. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I demanded the yens and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the Chair understand the 
gentleman from Illinois to ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. I want to see how many of this House 
are willing to quit at this hour of the afternoon with business of 
importunce pending. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, But the gentleman from Illinois 
did not answer the Chair's question. Did the gentleman ask 
for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do, Mr. Spenker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Those in favor of the yeas and 
nays will stand and be counted. [After counting.] Twenty 
gentlemen have arisen; not a sufficient number—— 

Mr. FOSTER, The other side, Mr. Speaker. 


There is no demand for the 


The question was taken; and there were—ayes 20, noes 80. 
So the xens and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 54, nays 245, 
not voting 133, as follows: 


Black 

Booher 

Browne 

Byrnes S.C. 

Campbell, Kans. 

Cannon 

Carlin 

Chandler, Okla, 
* 


Doughton 
Elliott 
Fordney 


Almon 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Baer 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Beakes 
Beshiin 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bowers 
Brand 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Brownirg 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Pa. 
Candler, Miss. 
Caraway 
Carter, Okla. 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Church 
Clark, Fla. 


Dixon 
Dominick 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dunn 
Eagan 


Eagie 
Ellsworth 


Alexander 


Blackmon 
Borland 
Burnett 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carter, Mass. 


Cary 
Connelly, Kans. 


Davidson 


Dickinson 
Dooling 


= nford 


Watson, Va. 
Whaley 
Youaog, Tex, 


Rouse 

Rowe ~ 
Sanders. Ind. 
Sanders, N Y, 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 

Scott. Mich, 
Scully 

Sears 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Siegel 

Sinnott \ 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich, 
Snel 

Snook 

Snyder 
Sterling, III. 


Mc Laughlin, Mich. aoe 


YEAS—54. 
Freeman James 
Garner Klees. Pa. 
Garrett, Tenn, Langley 
Gillett Larsen 
Good Linthicum 
Goodall Little 
Gray. Ala. Longworth 
Hamill Marlden 
Hamilton, Mich. Mansfeld 
Hardy Moores, Ind, 
Hersey Park 
Holland Ragsdale 
Houston Rayburn 
Huddleston Roberts 
NAYS—245. 
Elston Kitchin 
Emerson Knutson 
Esch Kraus 
Fairfield La Foilette 
Farr Len. Cat. 
Ferris Lee, Ga. 
Fields Lebibach 
Fisher Lenroot 
Focht Lesher 
z oss 215 rez 
“oster ttlepage x 
Francis Lobes E 
Frear London 
French Lonergan 
Fuller. III. Lufkin 
Gallivan Lundeen 
Garland MeArthar 
Garrett. Tex. McCulloch 
Glass McFadden 
Glynn u rene 
Godwin, N. C. 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon Maher 
Gould Mapes 
Graham, III. Mason 
Graham, Pa. Mays 
Green, Iowa Meeker 
Greene, Mass. Merritt 
Greene, Vt. Miller, Wash. 
i core, Pa. 
Griest Morgan 
Criffin Mott 
Hadley Mudd 
Hamilton, N. Y. Neely 
Hurrison, Miss, Nelson 
Harrisen, Va. 8 C 
Haskell Nichols, Mich, 
Hastings Oldfield 
Haugen Oliver, 7 
Hawley Oliver. N. Y. 
Hayden Osborne 
Heaton Overmyer 
Helm Overstieet 
1 Ae a . 
ollingswo a 
Howard Parker, N. J 
Huli, Tenn. Parker, N. I. 
Humphreys eters 
Hutchinson Phelan 
Ireland Polk 
Jaceway Pratt 
Johnson, K Ky: Price 
Zosma, ‘ash, Quin 
Jones, Tex. Raker 
Juul Ramseyer 
Kvarnes Randall 
5 ring Reavis 
Keh jordan 
Kelley, Mich. Robbins 
Kennedy. Iowa Robinson 
Kincheloe Rogers 
King Kose 
NOT VOTING—133. 
Doremus Husted 
Drakker Igoe 
Dupré Tkun S. Dak. 
Dyer Jones, Va. 
Edmonds Kahu 
Estopinal Kel.5, Pa, 
Evans Kenedy, R. I. 
Fairchild, B. I. Kettner 
Fairchild, G. W. Key, Ohio 
Fess Kinkasi 
Flood Kreider 
Flynn LaGuardia 
Fuller. Mass. Lazaro 
Gallagher Lunn 
Gandy McAndrews 
Gard McClintic 
Gray, N. J. McCormick 
Hamlin McKinley 
Inyes McLaughiin, Pa. 
Hefin cLemore 
Heintz Magee 
Helvyering Mann 
Hensley Martin 
Hicks Miller. Minn, 
Hood Mondell 
Hull, Iowa Montague 


Swift 

Switzer 
Tague - 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 


Wilson. III. 
Wil-on, Tex. 


Woon ind. 
Woods Iowa 
Young, N. Dak, 


O'Shaunessy 
Platt 


Sahath 
Sanders, La, 
Scott, lowa 
Scott, Pa. 


Shackleford Stedman Towner Winslow 
ouse Steele Van Dyke Wise 

Slayden Steenerson Vare Woodyar 

Slem Stephens, Nebr. Vestal Wright 

Smith, C B Sterling, Fa. Volstead Zihiman 

Smith, T. F. Sullivan Watkins 

Stafford ‘Temple White, Ohio 

Steagall Templeton Wilson, La. 


fso the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. Ganpy with Mr. NORTON. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Curry of California. 
Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. RopENBEKG. 
Mr. ASWELL with Mr. Morin. 

Mr. BELL with Mr. Minen of Minnesota. 
Lazaro with Mr. MAGEE. 

. Dupré with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

„Ido with Mr. Kreiper. 

r. Romavur with Mr. JoHnson of South Dakota, 
. Bortanp with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. MARTIN with Mr. PORTER. 

. ALEXANDER with Mr. HICKS. 

BLACKMON with Mr. TIN KHAN. 

. BURNETT with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. CANTRILL with Mr. AUSTIN. 

. Carew with Mr, Carrer of Massachusetts. 
CONNELLY of Kansas with Mr. Cary, 

. Dare of New York with Mr. COPLEY. 

. Dent with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. DEWALT with Mr. Craco. 

. DICKINSON with Mr. DALLINGER. 

. Dootrna with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

. Doremus with Mr. DENISON. 

„ ESroriI NAL with Mr. DYER. 

Evans with Mr, DRUKKER. 

. Froop with Mr. EDMONDS. 

n Garp with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD. 

. Haul with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAmcHILp. 
. HETIIN with Mr. Fuss. 

. HELYERING with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts, 
. Hoop with Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. HULL of Iowa, 
. Kerrner with Mr. KAHN. 

. Key of Ohio with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island, 
„ LUNN with Mr. KIN KAI. 

MeAxpnzws with Mr. MCCORMICK. 

. McCrintic with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. 
. McLemore with Mr. MONDELL. 

. Montacve with Mr. PLATT, 

. Moon with Mr. Purnetr, 

. OLNEY with Mr. Powers. 

. O'SHAUNNEsSSY with Mr. RAMSEY. 

. Pou with Miss RANKIN. 

. Henry T. Raryey with Mr. REED. 

. JoHN W. Rainey with Mr, ROWLAND, 
Run with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 

. Rucker with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

. Russert with Mr. SLEMP. 

„ SABATH with Mr. STEENERSON, 

. SHouse with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

Mr. CHARLES B. Surrn with Mr. TOWNER, 

Mr. Tnoxtas F. Syara with Mr. VARE, 

Mr. Srzad all with Mr. VESTAL, 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. WIxsrow. 

Mr. VAN Dyke with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

Mr. Watkins with Mr. HEINTZ. 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Wise with Mr. Woopyarp. 

Mr. Wicht with Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] is recognized. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, nothing but a sense of duty im- 
pels the committee to ask for a separate yote upon the new 
project for Key West, and upon that I wish to make a brief state- 
ment, and I ask not to be interrupted until I have completed my 
presentation. 

When the committee took up the river and harbor bill at this 
session for consideration its first thought was to have no new 
projects in the bill. The reasons for that course are manifest. 
We are engaged in a great war. The prosecution of that war 
demands all of the labor, all of the material, and all of the re- 
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sources of the country which are not of necessity dedicated to 
other important uses, Therefore the committee concluded that 
there should be no new projects in the bill, , 

Subsequently that was amended so as to permit the inclusion 
of such new projects as were intimately associated with the 
prosecution of the war and were so recommended by the Secre- 
tary of War. With the exception of Key West, adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole, there is no new project in this bill 
except such as were recommended by the Secretary of War be- 
3 they were jntimately associated with the prosecution of 
the war. 

This project was presented to the committee among a large 
number of other projects. The chairman of this committee has 
spent hours in examining the new projects which have been 
heretofore reported to Congress, which number nearly 200, and 
here is a list of new projects which I hold in my hand which it 
was insisted should be included in the pending bill. Let me name 
just a few of them: Beverly Harbor, Mass.; Taunton River, 
Mass. ; Stamford Harbor, Conn.; Buffalo Harbor, N. Y.; Oswego 
Harbor, N. Y.; Key West Harbor, Fla.; waterway, Mississippi 
River to Bayou Teche; Vermilion River, La., and channel to 
connect with inland waterway; Cumberland River above Nash- 
ville; Livingstone Channel, Detroit River, Mich., which connects 
Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair and through which the great com- 
merce of the Lakes passes; Siuslaw River, Oreg., Acme to en- 
trance; Yaquina Bar, Bay, and Harbor, Oreg., for which the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw ey] offered an amendment 
this afternoon in the Committee of the Whole and which the 
Committee of the Whole refused to adopt; Coos Bay Harbor, 
Oreg., which the gentleman from Oregon also endeavored to in- 
duce the Committee of the Whole to adopt by amendment, but 
which they refused to do; Anacortes Harbor, Wash. ; Nawiliwili 
Harbor, Kauai, Hawaii; Hackensack River, N. J.; Tangier Chan- 
nel, Va.; Brunswick Harbor, Ga.; Cape Fear River below Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Connecticut River below Hartford, Conn.; New- 
town Creek, N. Y. 

And so I might enumerate to you, if time permitted, other 
new projects which were impressed upon the committee, all of 
which the committee declined to include in the bill because they 
did not come within the policy of the committee. 

If you should permit the project for Key West Harbor to 
remain in the bill, would it be fair, would it be just to these 
other new projects? Would it be giving a square deal to all 
other sections of the country? I have always found the House 
fair and just. I believe the House will deal fairly and justly 
in this matter. 

There was another reason particularly why we could not have 
adopted the project for Key West, because it involved either 
the construction or the purchase of a dredging plant. The com- 
mittee adopted a policy that they could not at this time recom- 
mend any provision which would result in either the purchase 
or the construction of a dredge, In this critical time, when 
the United States Shipping Board is telling Congress and the 
country that every resource of our shipyards and our man 
power should be exerted in the construction of merchant ships, 
we concluded that we could not in justice to the country au- 
thorize the purchase or construction of any dredge. 

Gentlemen, there is another feature involved in this new 
project. If the House decides to adopt in the bill the new 
project for Key West, then, what will be the policy of the 
other body when they come to consider this bill? Suppose 
they amend this bill by putting in a large number of new 
projects? You will disagree to all of the Senate amendments 
and direct the conferees to act for you in conference with the 
committee of the other body. What argument will we have 
against those new projects when we shall have put in a new 
project which is no more meritorious, perhaps, than those other 
projects which the Senate shall have added to the bill? You 
ean see that you fetter the hands of your conference committee. 
You must appreciate the difficult situation you would create. 
But if the House is willing for the other body to adopt a number 
of new projects as amendments to this bill, and you are willing 
when that bill comes back to adopt those new projects, then 
you should yote to keep Key West in. Otherwise, you should 
vote to exclude it. 

I tell you, gentlemen of the House, that the bill is in jeopardy. 
We had not believed that any bill could pass this House which 
contained a number of new projects which were not associated 
with the prosecution of the war. It is for the House to say 


this evening whether or not we were correct in our estimate of 
the attitude of the House upon this question. 

If it is the attitude of the House that there should be no new 
projects in this bill except such as are associated with the prose- 
cution of the war, and so recommended by the Secretary of War, 
is it the opinion of the House that you can consistently let in 
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t l 
one new project which does not comply weich that condition? 
If that is the attitude of the House, we have nothing whatever 
to say. 

Now, gentlemen. only this word in conclusion. During the 
time thut the roll was, being called gentlemen came to me and 
mid there is a personal viewpoint to this. I will aot quote 
their langnage. I know that the gentleman from Florida, whom 
I esieent as highly us any gentleman in the House, has been 
insistent in impertuning Members to vote to deep Key West 
in the bill. T think I am amiable. I thick my course in this 
House shows that, except when it is n viehitien of n plain duty, 
I will go as fur as ny Member in responding to the personnl 
request of another; and if I could, with a sens of duty to this 
bill and to the House, decline to ask a scrmrute vote upon this 
amendment, I would do so. I have endenvored to give you 
briefly some reason why the House should voie to strike out this 
amendment for Key West. We have no pride of «pinier iu the 
matter. We renlize that we are the servants of the House, aml 
having made this presentation to the House we realize quite 
fully that the House can do what it lenses "inon a separate vote 
regarding the new project at Key West. Now, Me. Speaker —— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I move the previous question on the Lill and 
amendment to the tinal passnge. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to ask the gentleman, will he 
not be fair enough now to yield to my colleague Ir. Sears] 
five minutes? There are many Members present whe were not 
here before. 

SEVERAL Members. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SMALL. I think I ought not to yield now. 
man has atrendy had five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. All right, if the gentleman thinks 
that is fair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from North Carolina for the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote upon 
each amendment to the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A separate vote is to be taken 
on the Key West amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. The de- 
mand having been made for a vote on each one of the nmend- 
ments. is it not in order that each amendment be taken up us it 
appears in the bill? 

The SPEAKER prô tempore. Does the gentleman from Mas- 
suchusetts insist on his demand? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dempsey: Line page 2, after the 
numerals “ $2,200,000," add the following: “and the Secretary of War 
is hereby ahead: to proxecute the work of 8 with a view 
to securing a depth of 40 feet in the ‘channel through East River and 
Hell Gate as soon as practicable.” 

The question being taken on the amendment, on a division 
(demanded by Mr. Warsa) there were—ayes 140, noes 14. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out line 20, page 4, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Improvement and for maintenance, including 
the channel to Newport News, 81.940.000.“ 

The question being taken on the amendment, on a division 
(demanded by Mr. WALSH) there were—ityes 182, noes 0. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment., 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment : zape 4, strike out the period at the end of 
line 25. insert in lieu thereof a colon, and add the following words: 
„ Provided. That the Secretary of War may. in his discretion, make 
such minor changes in the waterways as he may deem advisable in the 
interest of navigation.” : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will r.,ort the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Fage. 5. strike out the period at the end of 
line 21, insert in lieu thereof a semicolon, and add the following: 
For improvement to proviae a channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 feet 
wide extending from the sea to “the Charleston Navy Yard. 81. 500. OOO: 
Prorided, That this work shall not bv undertak u until the proposed 


new dry ‘dock at this navy yard, carrying a npa of 40 ‘fcet of water 
over the blocks, has been authorized. In all, $1,610,000.” 


The gentle- 


on a division 


The question being taken on the amendmen*. 
(demanded by Mr. Wats) there were—ayes 158, noes 9. 
Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
Speaker. How many more amendments are there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is unable to inform 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think the yotes that have 
already been taken includ. the larger projects which have been 
put into the bill, naiely, Hell Gate and Charleston, and I with- 
draw the demand for a separate vite on the others. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman withdraws his 
demand for a separate vote. 

MY. WALSH. As long as gentlemen are willing to stay Lere 
E can renew it, I presume. 

The SVEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman withdraws his 
demand for a separate vote. The Chair will put all the other 
amendments en bloc, except the amendment for Key West, on 
which a separate vote is demanded by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
Key West amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the “atlop- 
tion of the amendment with respect to the Key West propo- 
sition, 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sears and Mr. CLARK of Florida) there were—ayes 133, noes 98. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeus and nays. 

The yeas und nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 151, nays 133, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 146, as follows: 


YEAS—151. 
Aman Dominick Kehoe Roberts 
Donovan Kelley, Mich. Robinson 

Bankhead Drane Kincheloe Rose 
Barkley En aun King Rouse 
Benkes Eagle Kinkaid Saunders, Va. 
Black Ellsworth La Follette Schall 
Blanton Farr ngley Scully 
Bowers Ferris Larsen Sears 

Brand Fields . Ga, Shallenberger 
Brodheck Francis Lesher Sherley 
Brumbaugh Gallivan Lever Siegel 
Buchanan Garland Linthicum puos 
Burnett Garner Littlepage Sioa 
Jurroughs Garrett, Tenn. London Smith, Idaho 
Byrnes, 8. C. Garrett, Tex. Lenergan Snyder 
Byrns, Tenn. Goodall Lundeen Steagail 
Caldwell Gray, Ala Lunn Stevenson 
Campbell, Kans. Greene, Mass McKeown Sumners 
Candler, Miss. Greene, Vt. Maher Swift 
Caraway Gregg Mansfield Tague 
Carlin Griffin Mason Talbott 
Carter, Okla. Hamill Meeker Taylor Colo, 
Chandler. N. X. Harrison. Miss. Mott Thomas 
Chandler, Okla Harrison, Va. — 782 — Tillman 
Clark, Fla. Haskell Nev Venable 
Clark, Pa. Hastings Nicholls, 8 S. C. Vinson 
Cleary Hayden Olilfield Walker 
Coady Heaton Oliver. Ala. Walsh 
Collier Helm Oliver, N. Y. Walton 
Goanally. Tex. Hilliard Overstreet Wason 
Cooper, W. Va Helland Padgett Watson, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis, Howard Park Weaver 

rep Huddleston Phelan Whaley 
Dale, ¥t. Humphreys Polk Wheeler 
Davis Javowa Price Williams 
Delaney Jones, Tex. uin Wilson. Tex. 
Denison Kearns ker Wingo 
Dill Keating Randall 
NAYS—133. 

Anderson Emerson Hull. Tenn. Overmyer 
Bacharach eh Hutchinson Paige 

Baer Fairfield Treland Parker, N. J. 
Barnhart Asher Je hnson, Wash. Parker, N. Y. 
Beshlin Flood Juul Peters 

Bland Foss Kennedy, lowa Purneil 
Booher Foster Stess. Pa, Ragsdale 
Britten Frear Knutson Rainey, J.W. 
Browne Freeman Kraus Ramseyer 
Browning French Lea. Cal. Reavis 
Cannon Fuller, III. Lehtbach Riordan 
Cias=on Gihett Lenreot Robbins 
Claypool Glass Little Rovers 
Conper, Ohio Glynn Loheck Rowe 

Cox Godwin, N. C. Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Cramton Good Lufkin Sanders, N. V. 
Crosser Goodwin, Ark Mearthur Sanford 
Currie, Mich. Gordon MeCulloch Seott, Mich, 
Darrow Gould MeFadden Sells 
Dempsey Graham, III. McLaughlin, Mich. Sherwood 
Denton Green, lowa Mapes Sinnott 
Dixon Griest Mays Smal: 
Doolittle Hadley Merritt Smith, Mich. 
Doughton Hamilton, Mich. Miller, Wash. Snell 
Dowell Hamilton, N. VL. Moores, Ind. Snook 
Dunn au Morgan Steenerson 
Edmonds Hawley Nelson Sterling, III. 
Elliott Hersey Nichols. Mich. Stiness 
Elston Hollingsworth Osborne Strong 
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Switzer “Treadway Welty 5 Young, N. Dax. 
Taylor, Ark. Voigt White, Me. 5 
Tilson Waldow Wilson, III. 
Timberlake Watson, Va. Wood, Ind. 

s ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 

— = Ashbrook Dillon 
NOT VOTING—146. 
Alexander Flynn McCormick Scott, Iowa 
Anthony Focht McKenzie Scott, Pa. 
Aswell . McKinley Shackleford 
Austin Fuller, Mass, McLaughlin, Pa. Shouse 
Bell Gallagher McLemore Sims 
Blackmon Gandy Madden Slayden 
Borland Gard agee emp. 
Butler Graham, Pa Mann Smith, C. B. 
Campbell, La. Gray. N. J 1 Martin Smith, T: F, 
Cantrill Hamlin Miller, Minn. Stafford 
Carew Hardy Mondell Stedman 
Carter, Mass. Hayes Montague > Steele 
Car. Hetlin Moon & Stephens, Miss. 
Church Heintz Moore, Pa. Stephens, Nebr. 
Connelly, Kans. IIelvering Morin Sterling, Pa. 
Copley Hensley Nolan Sullivan 
8 Hicks Norton Temple 
Hood Olney Templeton 

Sante: Cal. ix, Houston O’Shaunessy Thompsou 
Dale, N. Y. Hull, Iowa Platt Towner. 
Dallinger Husted Porter „Fan Dyke 
Davidson Igoe Pou “js Vare 
Decker « James Powers ? Vestal 
Dent Johnson, Ky. Pratt Volstead 
Dewalt Johnson, S. Dak. Rainey, H. T. Ward 
Dickinson Jones, Va. Ramsey Watkins 
Dies ahn Rankin Jebb 
Dooling Kelly, Pa Rayburn White, Ohio 
Doremus Kennedy, R. I Reed 4. Wilson, La 
Drukker Kettner Rodenberg Winslow j 
Dupré Key, Ohio Romjue Wise 
Dyer Kitchin „ Rowland Woodyard 
Estopinal Kreider . Rubey Wright 

ov LaGuardia >. Rucker Young, Tex. 
Fairchild, B. L. zaro ussell Zihlman 
Fairchild, G. W. McAndrews Sabath 
Fess McClintic Sanders, La 
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So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
. BLACKMAN with Mr. ANTHONY, 
. Doorrne with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Moor with Mr. VESTAL. 
. SABATH with Mr. BUTLER. 
. ASHBROOK With Mr. FOCHT. 
. Dies with Mr. Forpney. 
Mr. Harpy with Mr. JAMES. 
. Houston with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
. Wess with Mr. MADDEN. 
. RAYBURN with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
Stus with Mr. PRATT. 
. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. Warp. 
. THomMpPsOoN with Mr. STAFFORD. 
Mr. Youne of Texas with Mr. FORDNEY. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Duprt] I wish to announce that he is 
attending the funeral of the late Senator Bnoussanb, and that 
is true of the whole Louisiana delegation. i 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the vo 


grossed bill. LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. Sanpers of In- 
diana), leave of absence was granted to Mr. Vestax indefinitely, 
to attend the funeral of his law partner. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—-AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I asb} unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with proceedings in order on Calendar Wednesday, to- 
morrow, in order to take up the conference report on the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to dispense with business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday, to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
presume that that will not deprive the Committee on Banking and 
Currency from the following Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will not interfere with that 
committee having the following Wednesday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TAKING OVER CERTAIN TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I desire to sub- 
mit a request for unanimous consent, This is the same request 
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that I submitted this morning, and I would state that all of 
the details in relation to it have been agreed upon between 
myself and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 
My request is that following a bill to be presented by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] and one to be brought in 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] and not to inter- 
fere with the business on Monday next of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, the bill S. 3388, to amend the emergency. 
shipping fund provisions of the urgent deficiency appropriation act 
approved June 15, 1917, so as to empower the President and his 
designated agents to take over certain transportation systems for 
the transportation of shipyard and plant employees, and for 
other purposes, shall be a special order. Further that there shall 
be one hour of general debate on same, one-half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] and one-half by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE], and the bill 
to be then taken up under the five-minute rule for disposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that after the disposition of a bill to 
be presented by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], a 
bill to be presented by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcetr] that it shall be in order to consider the bill S. 3388, 
not to interfere with conference reports; that one hour of gen- 
eral debate be allowed, one half of that time to be controlled by, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] and the other half by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would that interfere with District day, which comes next Mon- 
day? a 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That was specifically excluded 
in my request. Moreover action on this bill is not to interfere 
with the consideration of conference reports. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man what effect this agreement will have on the consideration 
of the annual naval appropriation bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. Pabakrr, and myself, had that up this morning. He said 
he had two bills that he was interested in, and that one of them 
would not take very long. That bill is to come up ahead of the 
bill from the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The consideration of the naval bill is very 
important. A 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Saunpers] says that his bill was not expected to take more 
than an hour or two. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. PADGETT. I told him that I would have no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. One hour to be given to general debate. 
Does the gentleman have any idea of how much will be con- 
sumed under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not think that the bill 
will require much time for its disposition after the general de- 
bate. No one can guarantee of course how much time may be 
taken, The members of the committee are perfectly agreed 
upon the bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is no minority report? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. I make this We at 
the suggestion of the entire committee. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire 
what two gentlemen are to have the privilege of presenting bills? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, Mr. Papcerr, has a bill of urgency to present. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it a war measure? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, yes. sy 

Mr. PADGETT. Decidedly so. an 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the other? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The other is an amendment to 
the war-risk insurance act, I think, which it is said will take 
but a little time, and is also of great importance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would ask the 
gentleman from Virginia where he would be left if unamimous 
consent were refused for the consideration of these other two 
bills? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would come in, instanter. 

Mr. GILLETT. Not under this agreement. ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, I would think so. If these 
gentlemen could not get in, I would get in. Failure on their 
part to get their bills up, would be sufficient action on these 
bills to comply with the meaning of my request. My request is 
that following the bills to be presented by these gentlemen, this 
bill is to be in order. If these gentlemen ask for their bills to 


be taken up, and consent is refused, then this bill from my 
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committee would follow the other bills, and be in order. I 
think that is the plain meaning of my request. 

Mr. WALSH. Not under the request as the gentleman 
stated it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then I would modify the re- 
quest by adding that in the event these other gentlemen are 
not able to get in, that my bill shall be in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman as modified? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the request, 
it is that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papoett] shall 
be recognized to call up the bill which has been indicated; 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] shall be recog- 
nized immediately after that for the consideration of his bill; 
and that then the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
shall be recognized, not to interfere with District matters in 
order on Monday next. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
quest. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is not the request, with all respect to 
the gentleman, and it seems to me that would have been the 
natural and logical way to have had the gentlemen who want 
to come first, first to make their request. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I stated specifically that after 
the bills to be brought up by these gentlemen, which I may 
say will have to be done by unanimous consent, the bill from the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, was to be the 
next in order, that is, would come immediately next. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Is there objection to this suggestion? 

Mr. GILLETT. J do not think there is, but it strikes me 
the proper way for them is to have asked 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But I have stated specifically 
that these gentlemen are to have the right to bring up by 
unanimous consent their bills first and thereafter when those 
bills were concluded, the bill to which I refer shall be in order. 

Mr. FLOOD. I object to that 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, regular order! 

Mr. FLOOD. I should object to letting everything in 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No, simply two emergency bills 
like the one from my committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. WALSH. I object to this request, if it puts these two 
others in by unanimous consent. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 


That is substantially my re- 


Mr. DIXON. 
journ. 

Mr. SMALL. I will ask the gentleman to withhold that for 
a moment. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks in the 
Record by inserting some data and other information which I 
did not wish to take up the time of the House in presenting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the engrossed copy of the river and 
harbor bill be laid before the House to-morrow morning the 
first thing? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We hope so. 

The gentleman from North Carolina asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting some data with 
respect to the riyer and harbor bill. Is there objection. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my demand for 
the regular order. 

Mr. WALSH. It has been objected to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the river and harbor bill only. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, Apri! 17, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill to amend the naval appropriation act 
of August 29, 1916, in so far as it relates to seu service in grade 
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before promotion (H. Doc. No. 1050); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Hayden Slough, Columbia River, near Portland, 
Oreg., with a view to the relocation of the dike near the upper 
end (H. Doc. No. 1051); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Quinnipiac River, Conn., from New Haven Har- 
bor to Meriden (H. Doc. No. 1052); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting. 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Banana Creek, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 1053); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation to 
provide a civilian assistant to the clerk in charge of the dis- 
ciplinary division in the office of the Superintendent of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1054) ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the Ordnance Department of the Army for the pur- 
chase of land known as the old burying ground adjacent to 
Watervliet Arsenal, the removal of bodies, and the erection 
of a wall inclosing the land, being for the fiscal year 1919 (H. 
Doc. No. 1055); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. VAN DYKE, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11231) to 
regulate the hours of duty of the officers and members of the 
fire department of the District of Columbia, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 495), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11247) provid- 
ing for the protection of the uniform of friendly nations, and 
for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 496), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 11485) to authorize the county 
of Okanogan. to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Okanogan River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan (by request): A bill (H. R. 
11486) to simplify the calendar; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 11487) waiving the age limit 
for admission to the Dental Corps of the United States Navy - 
in the case of Henry Clay Lowry; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11488) to amend section 314 
of an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, as added to said act by an act ap- 
proved October 6, 1917; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11489) to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Farm-Risk Insurance in the Treasury De- 
partment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11490) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jesse L. Swigart; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (II. R. 11491) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel E. Kuster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bitt (H. R. 11492) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Cooper; to the Counnittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11403) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Luman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 11494) for 
the relief of Luban H. Davies; to the Committee on Claims 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 41495) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles Lakin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H, R. 11496) granting a pension to 
Nancy J. Pier: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 11497) grant- 
ing a pension to Etta Height; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 11498) te correct the military 
record of Willixm McCormack; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 11499) granting a pension to 
Emma O. Barden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS. ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions of the Emman- 
uel Church. the Liberty Baptist Church. and St. Andrew's 
Protestant Episcopal Church, all of Washington, D. C., relative 
to a national day of prayer: to the Committee on the Library. 

Also (by request). resolution adopted by Carthage (Tenn.) 
Equal Suffrage League, urging the administration to support the 
suffrage nmendment; to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Also (by request), resolution of the fourth district. Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, indorsing House bill 5407, to 
establish an osteopathic corps in the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolutions of the Holland Society of New 
York and the Travelers’ Protective Association, declaring loy- 
alty to the Government in the present war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petitions of Scotland County Farmers’ As- 
sociation, Valley Farm Club. Union Farm Club. No. 47, and 
Missouri Farmers’ Association, all of the State of Missouri, 
relative to reducing price of corn ; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also (by request), memorial of Federal Employees’ Union 
No, 24. favoring passage of the Keating bill and Johnson-Nolan 
minimum wage bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), memorial of Irish Progressive League, of 
New York. relutive to conscription in Ireland; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs 

Also (by request). petition of the Wholesale Coal Trade As- 
sociation of New York, relative to distribution of coal cars; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 2619, 
for relief of Charles Sasser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Memorial of Liberty Lonn Committee 
o College Point, Borough of Queens, N. V., relative to payment 
of income and excess-profits tuxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of board of aldermen of the city of New York, 
relative to increase in pay of employees in Post Office Depart- 
ment and Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of civil-service employees at Lock 
No. 4, Washington County, Pa., for increase in pay for all civilian 
employees of the United States and of the District of Columbia 
as provided in House bill 7356; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Medical Society of Fayette 
County, Pa., favoring higher rank for medical officers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: Petition of William F. Johnston, 
and others, citizens of Roscommon, Mich., and vicinity, favoring 
prohibition during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Susan B. Churchill, for special 
legisiation placing petitioner on the pension roli as widow of 
Elroy Churchill, late of Company A, First New York Mounted 
Rifles, and second lieutenant, Company A. Twenty-third Veteran 
Reserve Corps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Oregon, rela- 
tive to House bill 8625, relating to the disposition of the Coos 
Bay wagon rond grant lands in Oregon; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 


By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution adopted by the board of 
management. National Society Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, protesting against the present zone system of postal rates; 
to the Committee on the Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Resolutions of the Central Labor Council 
of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the election of all Federal judges, 
including the Supreme Court, by direet vote of the people; te the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of southern California. opposing universal military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Providence (R. I.) Fruit nud 
Produce Exchange, protesting against Senate amendment No. 41 
and favoring Senate amendment No. 26 of the Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of the Woman's Club, of Sis- 
tersville, W. Va., favoring the repeal of the recently enacted 
“ periodical and newspaper law”; also a petition of the Mothers’ 
Club, of Huntington, W. Va., favering the repeal of the same 
law ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


SENATE, 
Wepnespay, April 17, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy favor and guidance for the duties 
of the day. As we look out upon the task committed to our 
hands we stand amazed and yet unafraid in the presence of the 
mighty forees which seem to be arrayed ugainst the freedom of 
the world; and we come to Thee, 0 God of nations, and lift our 
hearts fervently and we trust with confidence in Thy presence 
and power. We pray Thee to bless those who with us on the 
vattle field this day withstand the brute force of this earth, 
that they may march forward for the achievement of righteous- 
ness and truth in the world. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterdny’s proceedings was read and approved. 


GERMANY’S PREPARATIONS FOR THE WAR. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
article from the Bridgeport Evening Post written by a corre- 
spondent abroad purporting to give the dates and the orders 
issued by the German Government during the few months that 
preceded the war. I should like to have it read and go inte the 
Recorp. I think it is an important disclosure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ GERMANY'S PLANS FOR OPENING Wan FCLEY REVEALED—COPIRS OF AN 
ASTOUNDING SERIES OF MILITARY AND GOVERNMENT ORDERS SHOWING 
PREPARATIONS SEVEN MONTHS BEFORE STREGGLE ACTUALLY OPENED 
IN HANDS OF FRENCH—AGENTS THROUGHOUT WORLD ÜRDERED TO 
CRIPPLE INDUSTRIES BY DESTRUCTIVE MEANS, REGARDLESS OF ANY 
CONSIDERATION— MEANS INCLUDED SABOTAGE. REVOLUTION, TERRGR- 
ISM, AND CORRUPTION— AMAZING DUPLICITY MADE KXOWN. 

By Henry Wood. United Press staf correspondent. ] 
“WITH THE FRENCH ARMIES IN THF FIELD, 
“March 16 (by mail). 

“The French have to-day in their possession copies of an as- 
tounding series of military and Government orders showing Ger- 
manx's preparation for the present war from January 2, 1914, 
seven months before war actually was declared, down to the 
Kuiser's latest efforts to spread world-wide revolution and 
anarchy. 

“The first indication that the German general staff knew 
war would be forcéd in 1914 is given in an order addressed! on 
January 2 to the commanders of all army regions. It reads: 

„ BERLIN- ORDERS. 

“t Within three days you will telegraph the precise quantity. 
kinds, and distribution of all military provisions which you 
have intact and of all primary materials.’ 

“This was Germany's first step of military preparation. Her 
first step of financial preparation followed, on February 18, 
when the German minister of finance, in agreement with the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. sent to all the groups of Ger- 
man banks a secret circular whieh read: 

“*The directors of credit establishments are designated to 
establish. with urgence, agencies in the following places: Lulea 
(southern Sweden); Hapsaranda and Varde, on the Finland 
frontier; aud st Bergen und Amsterdam. The establishment of 
these agencies is indispensable for the exercise of a more nective 
Surveillance of the material interest of German stockholders in. 
Russia, French, und English enterprises. aud which may become 
necessury in certain circumstances modifying the organization 
of the financial and industrial murket.’ 
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PLAN FOR MOBILIZATION. 


“On March 8, 1914, the German Imperial staff began the census 
of the material it might have at its disposal for the war, then 
In view, with the aid of all inspectors of mines and factories. 
Then, on June 9, came indicative order of all. It reads as 
follows: 

“*Twenty-four hours after the receipt of this circular tele- 
graph orders to the proprietors of all industrial enterprises to 
open the sealed envelopes containing the drawings and plans of 
mobilizations indicated in the circular of the commission of 
Count Waldersee and Count Caprivi of June 27, 1887.“ 


“ TERRORISM AND CORRUPTION. 


“From the very moment it became apparent that Germany 
could not win the war by the sheer brute force of her military 
supremacy there began a second ‘preparation’ to win, if possi- 
ble, by the other German means of sabotage, revolution, terror- 
ism, and corruption. ' 

“On November 2, 1914, the German general staff inaugurated 
this new ‘preparation’ by sending a circular to all of its mili- 
tary agents on the frontiers of Russia, France, Italy, and Nor- 
way, advising them that ‘in all branches of German banks in 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, and the United States special 
military credits have been opened, destined for the accessory 
needs of the war.’ 

“UNLIMITED MONEY FOR DESTRUCTION. 

„The German general staff authorizes you to have recourse in 
unlimited proportions for the purpose of destroying buildings, 
factories, supply houses, and the provisions of the more impor- 
tant kind, both of a military and civil kind, belonging to the 
enemy,’ the circular said. 

“* While trying to bring about strikes, it is necessary to take 
steps for the sabotage of motors and machinery, for the destruc- 
tion of vessels transporting war material to the enemy’s country, 
to burn the reserve stocks of primary materials and manufac- 
tured goods, and to cut off the grand manufacturing centers from 
their supplies of electricity, coal, and food.’ 

“The circular concludes by saying: 

“* Special agents put at your disposition will furnish you with 
the necessary materials for provoking explosions and fires; also 
a list of persons of the country under your surveillance who will 
act as destruction agents.’ 

“ ORDER TO MOBILIZE ‘ AGENTS.” 

“A little later, on November 28, the general staff of the Ger- 
man marine also took a hand by issuing orders to all maritime 
agents to mobilize all the agents of surveillance and agents of 
destruction in the military ports of the allies. Continuing, the 
circular reads: 

“*Tt is indispensable by the intermediary or third persons 
having no relations with the official representatives of Germany 
to recruit progressively agents for the organization of explosions 
aboard ships en route to enemy countries, for causing delays 
and confusion in the taking on of cargo, and in the departure 
and unloading of these ships. To this end we recommend par- 
ticularly to your attention the stevedores, amongst whom are 
many anarchists and escaped criminals,’ 

“RECRUIT DESTRUCTION AGENTS. 

“On January 15, 1915, the German Imperial staff sent the 
following order to its military agents in the United States: 

“*We call your attention to the possibility of recruiting 
destruction agents from amongst the anarchistic labor organi- 
zations.’ 

“From this point on Germany may be said to have begun a 
third ‘ preparation,’ that of ‘defeatism.’ Her military prepara- 
tion having failed to win the war, and then her sabotage prepa- 
retion, Germany began a new preparation for the overthrow of 
the various governments in the war against her. This is defined 
in a circular issued by the press director of the German foreign 
office on February 23, 1915, and which was sent to all the Ger- 
man ambassadors, ministers, and consuls, which reads: 

* PROPAGATE SOCIAL UNREST. 

“There have been established within the territory of the coun- 
try where you are special bureaus for the organization of propa- 
ganda in the countries that are in the war against Germany. 
The propaganda will have for its object to propagate social un- 
rest, accompanied by strikes, revolutionary explosions, separa- 
tion movements, and civil war, as well as an agitation in favor of 
disarmament and the cessation of the present bloody war.’ 

“Numerous other documents showing the participation of 
German ‘big business’ in the ‘ preparation of defeatism’ that 
has had such a terrible result in Russia are likewise on file, 
These include a copy of ‘ Kamarad’ Scheidemann’s letter of Au- 
gust 25, 1917, attacking Gorki and announcing the remittance 
to Russia of 150,000 marks. Still other documents show the 
remittance of large sums, even to Trotsky and Lenine. 


“This brings Germany's three great ‘preparations,’ that of 
her military campaign, of her campaign of sabotage, and of her 
campaign of social unrest, revolution, and civil war, up to date.” 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 215). 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, from the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill H. R. 8696, the Indian 
appropriation bill, I present the following report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8696) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 8, 
12, 13, 15, 28, 29, 40, 41, 47, 50, 55, 72, 82, 85, and 89. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6, 9, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 31, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 42, 43. 45, 46, 48, 52, 53, 56, 57, 58. 
62, 63, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 73, 74, 78. 81, 84, 87, 88, 90, and 91, and 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 2 of the amendment proposed, 
after the word “That,” insert the following: on and after 
September 1, 1918”; and in line 3 of the amendment proposed, 
before the word “ country,” insert the word Indian“; and in 
line 3 of the amendment proposed, after the word “is,” insert 
the words “or was”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 5 of the amendment proposed 
strike out the following figures and word: “ $400,000: Provided“ 
and insert the following: “ $350,000: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $40,000 of said amount may be expended in the construction 
and equipment of new hospitals at a unit cost of not exceeding 
$15,000: Provided further”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed, in- 
sert “ $1,650,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed insert 
the following: “ That $5,000 of this amount shall be immediately 
available: Provided further, That not to exceed $15,000 of this 
appropriation shall be used for continuing the work of the Com- 
petency Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed in- 
sert the following: “ $150,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed insert 
the following: 

“For the completion of the enrollment of the allottees within 
the White Earth Reservation, in the State of Minnesota, required 
by the act of June 30, 1913, as amended by this act, $3,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 7 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed insert 
the following: 

“That not to exceed $80,000 of the funds derived from the 
sale of timber from the Red Lake Indian Forest, Minn., under 
authority of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., p. 137), 
of which amount $50,000 shall be immediately available, may 
be expended by the Secretary of the Interior in payment of 
the expenses authorized by said act, and in the logging, booming, 
towing, and manufacture of timber at the Red Lake Agency saw- 
mill: Provided, That not to exceed $15,000 of said amount may 
be used to reimburse the tribal fund Rnown as ‘ Indian money, 
proceeds of labor, Red Lake Indians,’ heretofore actually ex- 
pended in said operations.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
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amendment os follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed insert 
the following: 

“That of the unexpended appropriation of 85.000 author- 
ized to be withdrawn from the tribal funds of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minneseta for the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River on the Cass Lake Reservation by the 
Indian appropriation act approved March 2, 1917, $4.000 may 
be expended for improving the road between the Cass Lake 
Indian School and the village of Cass Lake upon the condition 
that the counties of Cass and Beltrami, in the State of Minne- 
sota, shall file with the Secretary of the Interior a written 
agreement to reimburse the United States, for the benefit of 
the Chippewa Indians, within two years to the extent of one- 
half of the amount expended upon said road.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 10 of the amendment proposet, 
after the word “ the.” insert the words “ actual and necessary,” 
and in line 13 of the amendment proposed, before the word “ ex- 
penses,” insert the words “ actual and necessary“; und the Sen- 
ate ngree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all after the word “ Pro- 
vided,” in line 12 of the amendment proposed and insert the fol- 
lowing: That $4.000 of said amount, or so much thereof ns 
may be necessary, may be used in the construction of n suitable 
school building at the town of White Earth: Prorided further, 
That the State school district in which the town of White Earth 
is located. contributes a like amount to be user in the construc- 
tion of a building, the total cost of which shall not exceed $8,000, 
the said appropriation to remain available until expended: And 
provided further, That when said building is completed it shall 
be turned over to the local school authorities of the said town 
of White Earth, and shall thereafter be operated and maintained 
by them. and Indian children shall at all times be admitted to 
said school on the same conditions as white children”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30. and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed 
insert the fullowing: 


“ MISSISSIPPE, 


“Sec. 9. For the relief of distress among the full-blood Choc- 
taw Indians of Mississippi, including the pay of one special 
agent, who shall be a physician, one farmer. and one field matron, 
$5.000; for their education by establishing and maintaining day 
schools including the purchase of land and the construction of 
necessary buildings, $20,000; for the purchase of lands, includ- 
ing improvements thereon, not exceeding SV acres for any one 
family. for the use and occupancy of said Indians. to be ex- 
pended under conditions to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior for its repayment to the United States, under such 
rules and regulations as he may direct. $25.000: for the purpose 
of encouraging industry and self-support among said Indians 
and to aid them in building hemes, in the culture of fruits. 
grains. cotton. and other crops, $25,000, whick sum max be used 
for the purchase of seed, animals. machinery, tools, implements, 
and other equipment necessary, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to enable said Indians to become self-sup- 
porting, to be expended under conditions to be prescribed by the 
said Secretary for its repayment to the United States on or 
before June 30, 1925; in all, $75,000, to be immediately avail- 
able.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of the amendment proposed 
strike out the figures “ $250,000" and in lieu thereof insert the 
figures $375.000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33. and agree to the same with an 
amendment ns follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed insert 
the following: 

For continuing construction. maintenance and operation of 
the irrigation systems on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation. in 
Montana, $50.000 (reimbursable). which shall be immediately 
available and remain available until expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with an 
amendment us follows: In line 1 of the amendment proposed 
strike out the word “ approximately,” and in line 5 of the amend- 
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ment proposed strike out the word “ approximately“; and the 
Senate agree to the ume. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the sume with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed in- 
sert the following: 

“For one-half the cost of constructing a wagon road between 
Tularosa, Otero County, N. Mex.. and the Indian agency on the 
Mescalero Indian Reservation in said State, in conformity with 
plans approved by the Secretary of the Interior, $16,000. or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. to be immediately available, 
reimbursable to the United States from any funds now or here- 
after placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Mescalero Tribe 
of Indians, to remain a charge and lien upon the lands and funds 
of snid tribe of Indians until paid” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of the amendment proposed 
strike out the figures “$10.000; in all, $36,600," and insert 
“ $6.000 ; in all, $32,600"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the amendment pro- 
posed after the word “acts,” in line 10 thereof. down to and 
including the word “Indians.” in line 11, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “or to use said moneys for the benefit of 
the Indians entitled thereto”; and the Senate agree to the 
sume. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 9 of the amendment pro 
strike out the words “said moneys may be.” and in line 10 of 
the amendment proposed strike out the words “expended with- 
out limitation and shall include.“ and in lieu of the matter 
stricken out in lines 9 and 10 insert the following after the 
word “that” in line 9: “the expenditure of said money shall 
include the St. Louis Mission Boarding School and”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 
ment of the Seuate numbered 59. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of the amendment proposed, 
before the word “surplus,” insert the word“ unincumbered "4 
und the Senate agree to the same. 

Thut the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 18. For expenses of administration of the affairs of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, and the compensation of em- 
ployees, $185,000: Provided, That a report shall be made to Con- 
gress by the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes through 
the Secretary of the Interior, showing in detail the expenditure 
of all moneys appropriated by this provision: Provided further, 
That no part of suid appropriation shall be used in forwarding 
the undisputed claims to be paid from individual moneys of 
restricted allottees, or their heirs..or in forwarding uncontested 
agricultural and mineral leases, made by individual restricted 
Indian allottees, or their heirs, to the Secretary of the Interior 
for approval, but all such undisputed claims or uncontested 
leases now required to be approved under existing law by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be paid, approved, rejected, or 
disapproved by the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Oklahoma: Provided, howerer, That any party aggrieved 
by any decision or order of the superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma may appeal from the same to the 
Secretary of the Interior within 30 days from the date of said 
decision or order: And provided further, That the superin- 
tendent for the Five Civilized Tribes shall. immediately upon the 
approval of any lease, notify the Secretary of the Interior of 
such approval, giving the names of the parties and description 
of the property leased.” 

And the Senate ngree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 12 of the amendment proposed, 
after the word “amounts,” insert a comma and the following: 
“not exceeding $1.050 "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed in- 
sert the following: “ $250,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with un 
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amendment as follows: In line 1 of the amendment proposed 
strike out the word “ five” and in lieu thereof insert “four”; 
and in line 7 of the amendment proposed strike out the figures 
“$20,000” and insert the figures “ $17,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Sennte numbered 70, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed insert 
the following: “ $400,000” ; and the Senate agree to the sume. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lines 3 and 4 of the amendment pro- 
posed, and after the figures $200.000,” in line 3, strike out the 
following: “to be immediately available and to remain avail- 
able until expended ”; and in line 17 of the amendment proposed. 
after the word “ hereby,” strike out the words “ made available 
until expended” and insert the following: “ reappropriated ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed in- 
sert the following: 

“That the sum of $2,801.50, being the unexpended balance 
of the sum of $5,000 appropriated by the Indian appropriation 
act approved May 18, 1916, as a proportionate share of the cost 
of constructing a wagon road or highway through the Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation in Corson County, S. Dak., be. and the 
same is hereby, made avalluble upon the same terms and for the 
same purposes as provided in suid act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed in- 
sert the following: 

TEXAS. 


“Sec, 22. For the education of the Alabama and Coushatta 
Indians located in Polk County, Tex., by the construction of a 
school building including equipment, upon land belonging te 
said Indians, $5,000; and by aiding the public schools estab- 
lished by the State or local authorities to the extent of 10 cents 
per day for each Indian child who attends such schools, $2,000, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause an investigation to be made as to the neces- 
sity and advisability of purchasing lands for said Indians and 
to make report thereon to Congress on or before the first Monday 
ih December, 1918, and the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated to pay the expenses 
of such investigation; in all, $8,000, to be immediately avail- 
able,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of the amendment proposed 
strike out the figures “$12.690 ” and insert the figures “ $12,000” ; 
and the Senute agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senute numbered 80, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amendment proposed in- 
sert the following: 

“For the construction of a wagon road through the Shiv- 
wits Indian Reservation, Utah, $5,000; for the construction 
of a steel bridge and approaches across the Santa Clara 
River on the Shivwits Indian Reservation, $10,000; in ail, 
$15,000, reimbursable to the United States from any funds now 
or hereafter placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Shivwits 
Tribe of Indians, to remain a charge and lien upon the lands 
and funds of said tribe of Indians until paid.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83. and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the amendment proposed, 
strike out the word “expense” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “actual and necessary expenses“; and in line 7 of 
the amendment proposed, after the word“ attorneys ” insert the 
following: “from the State of Washington”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 ef the amendment proposed, 
strike out the word “directed” and in lieu thereof insert the 
word “authorized”; and in line 5 of the amendment proposed. 
after the word “sum” insert a comma and the following: “ not 
exceeding 525,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amendment proposed 
and insert the following: 

“Sec. 28. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to withdraw from the United States Treasury and 
segregate the common or community funds of any Indian tribe 
which are. or may hereafter be. held in trust by the United 
States, and which are susceptible of segregation, so as to credit 
an equal share to each and every recognized’ member of the 
tribe except those whose pro rata shares have already been 
withdrawn under existing law, and to deposit the funds so 
segregated in banks to be selected by him, in the State or States 
in which the tribe is located, subject to withdrawal for pay- 
ment to the individual owners or expenditure for their benefit 
under the regulations governing the use of other individual In- 
dian moneys. The said Secretary is also authorized, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to withdraw from the 
Treasury and deposit in banks to the credit of the respective 
tribes, such common or community trust funds as are not sus- 
ceptible of segregation as aforesaid, and on which the United 
States is not obligated by law to pay interest at higher rates 
than can be procured from the banks: Provided, That no tribal 
or individual Indian money shall be deposited in any bank until 
the bank shall have agreed to pay interest thereon at a reason- 
able rate and shall have furnished an acceptable bond or col- 
lateral security therefor, and United States bonds may be fur- 
nished as collateral security for either tribal or individual funds 
so deposited, in lieu of surety bonds: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Interior, if he deems it advisable and for 
the best interest of the Indians, may invest the trust funds of 
any tribe or individual Indian in United States Government 
bonds: And provided further, That any part of tribal funds re- 
quired for support of schools or pay of tribal officers shall be 
excepted from segregation or deposit as herein authorized, and 
the same shall be expended for the purposes afuresaid: Pro- 
vided, however, That the funds of any tribe shall be deposited in 
banks to the credit of said tribe, or invested for its benefit until 
the final rolls of said tribe are complete: And provided further, 
That the foregoing shall not apply to the funds of the Five 
Civilized Tribes or the Osage Tribe of Indians in the State of 
Oklahoma.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Henry F. Asuvest, 

Ronert L. OWEN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

C. D. CARTER, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

P. P. CAMPBELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in presenting the report it 
is my duty to say that the conferees have cleurly violated the 
recently adopted rule. We have inserted matter in the report 
which the Senate expressly legislated against. I say this 
frankly to the Senate, so that it may exercise its right to reject 
the conference report, and I certainly hope some Senator will 
make a point of order against the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senntor if the item referred 
to by him is the item that affects the Five Civilized Tribes. 
Mr. ASHURST. Yes; amendment numbered 60, affecting the 
Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I remembered the number, it is 60. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is amendment numbered 60. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask that this report be printed 
and go over one day. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. That is right. That ought to be done. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to make the point of order against 
the report that it is a violation of paragraph 2 of Rule XXVII. 

Mr. OWEN. I think I have a right to ask thut the report 
be printed, so that Senators may have an opportunity of reading 
it and to have their judgment as to whether a point of order 
will lie. In my opinion. the point of order will not lie as the 
chairman of the committee thinks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule is that when there is a 
motion to take up a conference report it must be decided at once 
and without debate. The question is, Will the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report? 
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Mr. OWEN. I ask that it may go over until to-morrow and 
be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have a great deal of personal regard and 
respect for the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, and I 
am willing on my responsibility as a Senator and on my 
responsibility as chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
to say we have violated the rule and that, too, upon a vital 
matter. Now, in the present posture of affairs there is but one 
thing to do, and that is to correct the error by allowing the 
point of order to be sustained. If the Senator from Oklahoma 
wants to have the report go over, I have no objection. 

Mr. OWEN. I want to have it printed, so that Senators may 
vote intelligently upon the point in controversy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Arizona 
don me? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the request made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma is very proper and that the report should go 
over and be printed. In fact, I think every conference report 
ought to go over one day and be printed. 

Mr. ASHURST. That would be true if the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee were urging an im- 
mediate adoption of the report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I inferred from the suggestion made by 
the Chair that that request had been made. If not, very natu- 
rally the report will go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair assumed from the atti- 
tude of the Senator from Arizona that he was asking for the 
immediate consideration of the report. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did. I asked for the immediate considera- 
tion of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule there is nothing for 
the Chair to do except to put the question. That is all there is 
to it. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate direct the report to be 
printed and that it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. ASHURST. I make a point of order against that motion. 
It is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma is not in order. The question is, Shall the report 
of the committee of conference be considered? [Putting the 
question.] The noes have it. The report goes over, and it will 
be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish the Recorp to show that I made u 
point of order against the report when it was presented. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 10069) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 3388) to amend the emergency shipping-fund provisions of 
the urgent deficiency appropriation act approved June 15, 1917, 
so as to empower the President and his designated agents to take 
over certain transportation systems for the transportation of 
shipyard and plant employees, and for other purposes, 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the nmendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend 
section 3. title 1, of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of 
interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States; to punish espionage 
and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States. and 
for other purposes.” approved June 15, 1917, asks a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Wess, Mr. CARLIN, Mr. Garp, 
Mr. Morcan, and Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania, managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. : 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WEEKS. I send to the desk a telegram, which contains 
‘a resolution which was passed at a convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Branch of the National Woman's Party, held in Kings- 
ley Hall, Boston, which I ask be incorporated in the RECORD. 


par- 


There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass., April 14, 1918. 
Senator Joun W. WEEKS, 
Washington, D. C.. 
I am authorized to forward the following resolutions to you: 
“ Resolved, That this convention of the Massachusetts Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, held in Kingsley Hall, Boston, on April 13, 
call upon Senators LopGe and WEEKS, each to cast his vote for the 


national suffrage amendment and to use his best endeavor to bring 
about immediate action in the Senate to the end that democracy may be 
established in our beloved land ; be it further 

~ Resolved, That this resolution be read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record by Senator Jons W. WEEKS: 

“* Resolved, That this convention of the Massachusetts Branch of the 
National Woman's Party, held in Kingsley Hall, Boston, on April 13, 
1918, call upon President Wilson to ive effective support to the 
national-suffrage amendment by making it an administration measure 
rag Hebel od its immediate passage in the United States Senate’; and 

urtber 
“ Resolved, That a copy of this be sent to Senator Joux W. WEEKS 
and that he be requested to read it into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD : 
“*Whereas citizens of Massachusetts have endured a great wrong at 
the hands of the government of the District of Columbia; and 

“t Whereas the decision of the court of N declared the action of 
the suffrage pickets to be lawful, orderly, and in accordance with 
the constitutional rights of American citizens: Therefore be it 

„ Resolved, That this annual convention of the Massachusetts 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party cali upon the Senate of the 
United States to pass a bill immediately to investigate the treatment of 
the suffrage pickets from June to November, 1917, and the unlawful 
arrests by the Washington police and the unlawful sentences of the 
police court and the unlawful imprisonments in the District jail and 
workhouse.’ ” 

OLive MILES BELCHES, 
State Chairman, 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Loyalty 
League of Sheridan County, of Sheridan, Wyo., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation providing for universal military training 
of the youth of the country, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented resolutions adopted by 
Pomona Grange, No. 32, Patrons of Husbandry, of West Klicki- 
tat, Wash., relative to the teaching of un-American principles in 
our schools, the singing of foreign songs, and teaching of for- 
eign languages, and favoring legislation to authorize the Presi- 
dent to declare such disloyalty on the part of teachers and 
others as acts of treason, ete.; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


He also presented resolutions adopted by Pomona Grange, 
No. 32, Patrons of Husbandry, of West Klickitat, Wash., pledg- 
ing their support to the President in the prosecution of the war, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Pomona Grange, 
No. 32, Patrons of Husbandry, of West Klickitat, Wash., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to control trust combines and 
monopolies, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I present resolutions adopted by the con- 
gregation of the Union Methodist Episcopal Church, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., Sunday, April 14, 1918, asking for appropriate legisla- 
tion necessary to secure the uniform observance of the Christian 
Sabbath throughout the United States of America. I ask that 
the resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Adopted by Union Methodist Episcopal Church, Wilmington, Del., Sun- 
day, April 14, 1918. 


Whereas the European war, in which the United States of America is 
now engaged, has seemingly reached a critical stage; and 

Whereas the future of Christian civilization is in jeopardy in case of a 
German victory over the allies: Therefore be it 


Resolved, First, that it is essential now that we have the help of 
Almighty God to win this war. 

Resolved, Second, that we as a Nation should show the sincerity of 
our faith in God by keeping the Sabbath Day as provided in our laws. 
We have greatly sinned in this respect, even this whole Nation. It is 
time for sincere BP tet ge and earnest prayer. But faith without 
work is dead. We should begin in good earnest to obey God. There are 
Federal laws ana laws on the statute books of all the States of this 
Nation whose design is to protect the Sabbath as a sacred day by pro: 
hibiting secular employment and amusements on tbe Lord's ENS he 
secular press often sneers at these laws as “Old Blue Laws,” but the 
secular press has not been without sin in the matter of breaking our 
Sabbath laws ‘The secular press of the country is a powerful agency 
for good, bat it should not be allowed to sin against God and destroy the 
most sacred institation of this Republic. 

We urgently call upon President Woodrow Wilson, and upon our Fed- 
eral Congress, to make such proclamations and enact such appropriate 
legislation as is necessary to secure the uniform observance of the 
Christian Sabbath throughout the United States of America, We be- 
lieve this will help toward a speedy victory on the field of battle and a 
righteous settlement at the close of the war. 

Resolved, Third, that copies of these resolutions be sent to President 
Wilson, to our Representatives in Congress, to be read before the Senate 
and House of Representatives, to Gov. Townsend, of the State of Dela- 
ware, and to the public press. 

Georcn A. COOK, 
Minister of Methodist Episcopal Church, 
for a congregation of about 500 people. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of sundry members of the 
Flathead Tribe of Indians residing on the Flathead Indian Reser- 
vation in the State of Montana, remonstrating against enactment 
of legislation providing for the selling of certain lands within 
their reservation, which was referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, 
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Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Blythe, Cal.. praying for the repeal of the present zone system 
of postage rates on second-class mail matter, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Butchers’ Union, 
No. 120, of Oakland, Cal., favoring the conservation of suckling 
lambs, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Noble- 
boro, Me., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Winter- 
port Village, Me., praying for the repeal of the present zone 
system of postage rates on second-class mail matter, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4103) to consolidate certain forest 
lands within the Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add eer- 
tain lands thereto, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 397) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with amend- 
ments and submitted reports thereon : 

H. R. 10027. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war (Rept. No. 398); and 

H. R. 10477. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war (Rept. No. 399). 


PROTECTION OF UNIFORM OF FRIENDLY NATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military 
Affairs I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 4277) providing for the protection of the uniform of friendly 
nations, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 396) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill, if it shall not lead to any discussion, and 
I do not think it will, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which provides that 
it shall be unlawful for any person, within the United States 
or Territories, possessions, waters, or places subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States to wear any naval, military, 
police, or other official uniform, decoration, or regalia of any 
State, nation, or government with which the United States is 
at peace, or any uniform, decoration, or regalia so nearly re- 
sembling the same as to be calculated to deceive, unless such 
wearing be authorized by such State, nation, or government. 

Any person who violates the provisions of this act shall, upon 
conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $300 or imprison- 
mont for not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. OWEN. I am directed by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to report back favorably, with several amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 4292) to conserve the gold supply of the 
United States; to permit the settlement in silver of trade bal- 
ances adverse to the United States; to provide silver for sub- 
sidiary coinage and for commercial use; to assist foreign gov- 
ernments at war with the enemies of the United States; and 
for the above purposes to stabilize the price and encourage the 
production of silver; and I submit a report (No. 400) thereon. 

The sum and substance of this bill, Mr. President, is to permit 
the Treasury Department to take $350,000,000 of the standard 
silver dollars and retire the silver certificates, usirg in lieu 
thereof Treasury notes as a basis of the issue of bank currency 
by the Federal reserve banks, and then repurchase the silver 
at the same fixed price of $1 an ounce, so as to restore that 
metallic silver to the Treasury as soon as it can be produced 
by American mines, and to encourage the production of silver 
by fixing the price of $1 an ounce until that shall have been 
made good. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bell. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I must object to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object until we finish the order of 
the introduction of bills. 


Mr. OWEN. 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Reports of committees are in order, 
as I understand, but not action upon committee reports. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. OWEN subsequently said: I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4292, reported by me a 
few moments ago from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make the point of order that under the 
rule the bill must go over one day. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to present, for publication 
in the Recorp, a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], requesting that this 
measure be favorably considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


I understood that reports of committees were in 


Marci 30, 1918. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I have examined the draft of a bill embodyin, 
the ideas which have been discussed between us for the utilization o 
the silver now lying unused in the Treasury of the United States. I 
venture to recapitulate briefly the purposes to be accomplished by the 
bill, and the reasons which, in my judgment, uire its enactment. 

The annual production or silver has varied in recent years, having 
fluctuated from 160,000,000 ounces to 226,000,000 ounces r annum 
according to the estimates of the Director of the Mint. Production for 
the year 1916 amounted to 156.600,000 ounces, and for the year 1917 is 
estimated to be approximately 160,000,000 ounces. The decline in pro- 
duction during recent years has been partly due to conditions in Mexico, 
as the result of which Mexican mines have not been operated to their 
full capacity. The price of silver has varied from about 481 cents 
fine ounce, at which price it sold during August, 1915. to $1.18 per 
ounce during September, 1917. Apart from industrial requirement: 
estimated at about 100,000,000 ounces per annum, silver is used by all 
nations for subsidiary coinage and by India and other oriental countries 
for major coinage. In China uncoined silver circulates as money. 

The ro! war has greatly enla the demand for silver. Euro- 
pean countries engaged in the conflict have required unusual quantities 
of silver coins for their armies and for the civil Hopeista, Buying 
power of oriental countries has been greatly enlarged, and as the im- 

rtation of commodities has been Umited owing to war needs of the 

iligerents, that buying power has been exerci to acquire silver. 

China and India are the two oriental countries that absorb the 
largest amounts of silver. The products of India are wheat, jute, our- 
lap. etc. The demand for Indian products has been unusual. | Jute 
bagging is used tor sugar, grain, and fertilizer bags, also as outside 
wrappers for cotton and other products. It is also used for trench vags 
and for packing many articles of military necessity, No article bas 
been found that will serve as a substitute. 

The Orient is willing to accept silver in place of gold for commodities 
furnished by them, and it is tc the interest of the United States and 
its allies that foreign trade balances should. as far as possible, be 
settled in silver rather than in gold. The gold in this country and in 
the hands of Its allies is needed as a base for the enormous credit 
structure ft is necessary to erect in the process of placing Government 
loans, and every ounce of silver that can be used in the settlement of 
foreign balances is so much gained. It is better to settle trade balances 
by — ed silver than to make arrangements for stabilizing exchance 
where these are possible, as they are not in the Orient, ` 
exchange arrangements, whatever their form, always mean a 
demand for gold, while the settlement of foreign —— in silver is a 
definite settlement 3 for no future adjustments. Further, the un- 
8 business activity in this country has caused an unusual 

emand for silver for subsidiary coinage, the needs of the United States 
for this purpose during the present year being greater than ever before, 
amounting as they do, to approximately 21,250.000 ounces. 

There are now in the jury of the United States approximately 

90, 000 of standard silver dollars. containing ca mately 375,- 
000,000 ounces of fine silver. Against these standard silver dollars 
there are ory gan y silver certificates. and so long as these silver 
certificates remain outstanding a corresponding amount of silver dollars 
must be held for their redemption. 

The . is now made to borrow from the Treasury for the pur- 
poses stated above a portion of the silver so held in the Treasury, but 
only upon the cancellation from time to time of a corresponding amount 
of outstanding silver certificates. The silver haying been so bor- 
rowed and used, the Secretary of the Treasury is required to repur- 
chase from time to time at the fixed price of $1 r fine ounce an 
amount of silver equal to the silver so borrowed and used, and to re- 
coin that silver into standard silver dollars, thus in time replacing in 
the Treasury the silver so withdrawn. In this way the sarge masa 
of silver, which 1s serving no useful active purpose, how can made 
available for a direct war purpose. There is no intention of making 
any permanent chan in the status of the silver certificates. The 

roposition is, in brief, to retire silver certificates; to borrow from the 
sury the silver for use for the war purposes above set forth; and 
then, as silver from time to time in the future comes on the market, 
to replace the silver so borrowed by purchase in the market at the 
fixed price of $1 per fine ounce and to replace the borrowed silver by 
coining the new silver acquired for that purpose into standard silver 
dollars. There is no limit of time within which this must be done. 

The cost of 3 silver, Uke the cost of producing all other 
commodities, has greatly increased. Labor is receiving very much 
higher wages than during normal times. Machinery is more expensive, 
and the chemicals and other supplies needed in the production o 
silver are all correspondingiy higher in price. The price at which the 
silver is to be rebought has been fixed in the proposed bill at $1 per 
ounce, This price was arrived at after an examination by the Director 
of the Mint into the cost of producing silver in a number of different 
mines, and the Director of the Mint is of the opinion that $1 per fine 
ounce under all the conditions at present prevailing is a fair price. 


The silver released through the retirement ot silver certificates will be 
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sold by the Secreta 
price that will permit him, without loss, to rebuy at the price of $1 an 
ounce the silver thus sold. 


of the Treasury for the war p ses stated at a 


The proposed measure is unquestionably In the interest of the country 
as a whole for the prosecution of the war. It proposes no permanent 
change in our existing currency arrangements. t is proposed is a 
temporary change, consisting of the active use for war purposes of the 
silver now lying inert in the Treasury. The bill provides within itself 
ma 8 necessary to reverse that position and to replace and recoin 

e silver. 

The arrangement proposed is purely a temporary arrangement, and 

the pressing needs of the Unites States require, im my opinion, its prompt 
enactment into law. 

Sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 seem. o me We best way of dealing with the 
contraction of the circulating medium which would otherwise be 
brought about ae the cancellation of silver certificates. This is 
accomplished by authorizing an issue of Federal reserve bank notes 
in small denominations in order to fill the void occasioned bythe re- 
tirement of silver certificates and provides for the prompt retirement 
of those Federal reserve bank notes as silver certificates are from time 
to time reissued. There may well be differences of opinion as to the 
best method ot counteracting such contraction. If no method of meet- 
ing the contraction be provided, the contraction will be automatically 
relieved through the issue of legal-tender notes in denominations of ones 
and twos, Federal reserve notes taking the place of the legal-tender 
notes. This would be perhaps the easiest way of meeting the situation 
were it not tor the fact that Federal reserve notes are now secured by 
gold reserve of over 60 per cent, and the issue of additional Fed- 
eral reserve notes without a corresponding addition to the gold reserve 
would reduce the percentage of reserve. Federal reserve nk notes, 
on the other hand, require a reserve of but 5 pr cent; and, as there is 
absolutely no reason par a larger reserve for Federal reserve bank 
notes should be provided, it seems to me unwise to reduce the per- 
centage of reserye under Federal reserve notes. My reason for statin: 
that the Federal reserve bank notes, the issue of which is contemplat 
under the bill, require no greater reserve than 5 per cent is that those 
notes in smal! denominations will merely take the place in the pockets 
of the people cf the silver certificates now carried by them and are thus 
extremely unlikely to be presented for redemption. If, and to the extent 
that they are presented for redemption, it will be a demonstration that 
these notes are not needed in the circulation, and the means for their 

rompt retirement is furnished by the deposit as security for these 

ederal reserve bank notes of short-time certificates of indebtedness or 
the one-year conversion notes of the United States. Whenever. there- 
fore, these Federal reserve bank notes are presented for redemption it 
will only be necessary to let the maturing obligations held against them 
run off. The popular and well-founded feeling against a bond-secured 
currency, therefore, does not apply to the present issue, because (1) 
the issue is strictly temporary in its nature, (2) the security behind 
the issue automatically provides for the redemption of the issue, (3) no 
artificial value i ven to any long-time bonds by the circulation privi- 
lege, and no ves interest is created in the circulation privilege, which, 
if created, it might prove burdensome for the Government or the banks 


to abate, 

If the method suggested for dealing with the replacement of the silver 
certificates that may be retired does not commend itself to you as the 
best manner of 5 situation, I should be glad to discuss any 
modifications that may thought advisable. 

Cordially, yours, W. G. McApoo. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4392) for the acquisition and establishment of 
plants suitable for concrete shipbuilding and for the construc- 
tion of concrete ships; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4393) for the relief of Homer L. Wells (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 4894) granting an increase of pension to Alphonzo 
O. Drake (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4395) granting a pension to Lydia A. Edwards 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDING: ! 

A bill (S. 4396) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
W. Miller (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia (for Mr. Gong): 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) restricting the right to 
vote for Senators and Representatives in Congress and Presi- 
dential electors to citizens of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


FERTILIZERS AND FARM EQUIPMENT. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (for Mr. Gore) submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 226), which was read and ordered to 
lic over under the rule: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and is hereby, 
directed to investigate and rt to the Senate as to the following mat- 
ters In relation to farm f izers, tools, utensils, implements, machin- 
ery, and equipment: 

irst. As to the number of manufacturing establishments in the 
United States. 

Second. As to their 9 

Third. As to whether or not they have been running to full capacity 
since the declaration of war against Germany. 

Fourth. As to the available supply of raw materials, stating which 
are available in normal quantities and which are not. 

fth. As to the increased cost of production of such fertilizers, etc. 

Sixth. As to the manufacturers’ prices and profits, the jobbers’ prices 
and profits, the wholesalers’ prices and profits, and the retailers’ prices 
ies prone now as compared with the three years preceding the declara- 

on of war. 


LOYAL APPEAL TO GERMAN-AMERICAN POPULATION. 


Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, I read an article the other 
day criticizing the literature that had been sent out to the coun- 
try especially designed to influence the German-American popu- 
lation in this country. The general criticism that was urged 
was that the articles were written for highbrows rather than 
for the common people; that the ordinary reader could not under- 
stand them clearly. ‘ 


I have here an article which was published in a North Dakota 
paper. It is an article written by a German who was born in 
Prussia. and is written to his German-American associates iu the 
United States. It is written in simple and clear language, telling 
them why they should be patriotic Americans. I think it would 
do more good if articles of this kind could be freely distributed 
among our German-American people than does all the stuff which 
we have sent out concerning how this war originated. I am 
going to ask, in order that the article may be read by a reason- 
ably fair number of the American people, that it may be read 
into the Recorp at this time by the Secretary. I hope there will 
be no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Valley City Times-Record.] 

Frep Beier, Bory IN Prussta, Writes STIRRING WORDS To ALL His 
BROTHER GERMANS— HIGHLY RESPECTED GERMAN CITIZEN OF CAR- 
RINGTON Is WELL Awars War He LEFT Katser’s KINGDOM—READ 
THIS LOYAL MAN’s APPEAL, ALL OF YOU. : 
To all people of German blood who live in this State or elsewhere in 

the United States, whether you are citizens or have intended to become 

such, I have a few words to say about what our duty is in this war. 

There is much written and said these days about the Germans in 
America. Some of the things said about us are kind; some of them un- 
kind. Many things are sald that are unkind because we are not under- 
stood and we are not making the effort we should to show that there is 
no reason for people to believe as they do. 

I feel that it is my duty to say a few words to the Germans for two rea- 
sons. One is, because I am a German, born in West Prussia in 1860, 
and lived there till I was 21 years old, so I know something about the 
Fatherland. The othér is because I am now a citizen of the United 
States and have not forgotten ~~ oath of allegiance which I swore as 
soon after coming here as I could get my papers. Also I see what my 
duty as a citizen is and want to do it as far as I am able. 

One of the first questions I am often asked by people, Why did you 
leave Germany?” ell, that is not hard to answer. My father was a 
pee man with a family of nine children. He owned only 7 acres of land, 
t was hard to make a living for us all, and there was no chance for 
me to get any part of it when I was grown up. It was not like in this 
country, where nearly every farmer can spare 160 acres to start his 
boy out with if he wants to farm. f I stayed over there and hired 
out as a laboring man the best wages I could earn as a common laborer 
was 50 cents a day. As a skilled mechanic, the best wages I could earn 
would be 81 a gag: - 

The most thri 28 man who worked as a common laborer could not 
save but about $20 in one year, and think what a long time it would 
take to get enough together to buy even a few acres of land when it 
cost from $100 to $200 per acre. 

Besides, it cost more to live there, since, though the land produced 
well, there were extra heavy taxes over what we pay here. ere was 
the military tax and there was the royal tax that was for the benefit 
of the royal family. These taxes amounted to about $20 per acre over 
the regular taxes such as we pay here, or as much as plenty of land 
ean be bought for in this country. 

Over in Germany there was no free homestead land like we have and 
which has been the start in the prosperity which many Germans now 
in this country enjoy. There was no land to be had only at a high 
price, and the pocr man had no chance for getting ahead in the world. 

Besides, if 1 had stayed in Germany I would have had to take three 
years of military training, and after that give about two months of each 
year to military work and be subject to call for active service at any 
time. This would have continued true until I was 45 years old, and 
after that I would have had to join the land reserve or home guard, as 
it is known here. 

The only thing I could get over there that amounted to par Ang was 
a good common-school education, but there were no free higher schools 
and no chance for a poor fellow to better himself, 

We Germans often heard and talked of America, and many who could 
get away were anxious to come to a land that we heard so much about, 
with its free lands, free schools, and freedom of all kinds that we did 
not enjoy there. 

I was one of those who emigrated to the United States, and I have 
never been sorry that I did so. Instead of being sorry I am glad 1 
came and I am proud to let it be known that I am as true an American 
citizen as I know how to be. Why shouldn't I be glad to be? What 
had Germany to offer me alongside of what America offers? I am not 
the biggest man in this country, far from it, but I am an independent 
American citizen. As long as I am honest and attend to my business I 
am the equal of every man here. I don't have to take off my hat to any 
man unless I want to, and the men in this country who are big mect 
me on an equal footing. 

Instead of being a pone laborer in Germany I am the manager of a 

„ sound business institution here, and myself and my family are 
appy and reasonably prosperous. The other business men, no matter 
what their nationality or their line of business, treat me with a cin: 

ag aran equal, and my family enjoy the same social advantages t 
eirs do. 

When I look around me and see what a lot of our German people 
there are in this country who are worth many ‘times what they would 
have been worth if they had stayed in Germany, and I think about these 
free homesteads that were given them and of the free schools and the 
right we have to vote and be part of the Government, and when I think 
of all the freedom we have here that we didn’t have there, and when I 
read the pa 
would have 


The Chair 


Ts and see what is going on over there now and what I 
d to take part in if I was over there and not here, I ask 
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my brother and sister Germans living here to consider all of this, and 
if you haven't decided fully to stand by America as a true citizen should, 
that you do so now and forever, 


Our plain duty lies in n this Government that is giving us 
homes and ee us aud our familles. We must do this not only 
by words but by actions as well. We ought not be German at heart and 
American en the outside. We must not secretly rejoice when Germany 
wins a battle. We must not stand with one foot on each side of the 
line. We must get clear over on the American side and stay there. We 
should be glad we are free Americans, No one will blame us for being 
sorry for the stain that has been put on honest German blood by the 
Prussian pora but ours won't be honest blood unless we back up our 
oath of allegiance by our sympathy and love for our adopted country. 
If we won't honest about it, then we should go back an it 
be said that German blood is two-faced. 

We know that Germany is fighting for conquest. We know that 
America stood out as long as it could before going to war. We know 
that Americans have always fought for liberty for all the people, and 
when we read how the United States is to-day fighting and spending 
large sums of money for the little down-trodden nations that they too, 
may be free and independent, just as we are, who wants to go bac 7 

Before the war our German citizens here were spoken of with pride. 
We have been thrifty ; we have been honest. We have worked hard and 
prospered. If we are loyal Americans we can still hold up our heads, 
and people wili stili respect us. So let us stand up for this Govern- 
ment. It is now our Government. If it needs our time and money we 
must give just as other citizens give, and maybe more, because we know 
better than others do what this free country really means to the com- 
mon e. 

Don't let us kick about high prices and because everything isn't done 

ust as we want to see it done. The Government is doing its best. We 
ve loved ce over here so much that it takes a long time to prepare 
for war. If we save our money and lose this war what do we gain? 

We mustn't be selfish, Our boys are at the front with those boys 
from here of different blood. They are brothers in one cause. We must 
back them up, and though it hurts because some of us are on the other 
side, we must be fair and keep the German name on this side of the 
water free from the stain of guilt. 

When some one argues that if we side in with America we are fighting 
our own blood let us tell them that fighting against its own blood is 
what makes America the land of the free to-day. Didn't the first settlers 
in the New England States fight their own blood when in the Revolu- 
tionary War they whipped England? And they whipped her because 
on this side they fought for freedom. When this 1 went through 
the Civil War did not brother fight brother and father fight son? And 
wasn't it freedom and liberty they fought for then? And can't we now 
see that their fight was a good fight and that right won? 

If the freedom which we now entor has been bought with the blood of 
thousands of liberty-loving men an ears of strife are we who come 
here and share it without one cent of cost to us going to fight against 
it now when it needs us? If we do we are surely traitors and never 
again can we claim.to be honest men and women,—Frederick Beier, sr. 


Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, I desire simply to say that 
that article, I believe, reflects the honest patriotic sentiment 
of the vast number of German-American citizens in my State. 


“KNOW YOUR ENEMY.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my attention has recently 
been called to a pamphlet entitled Know Your Enemy.” It is 
prepared by Mr. Elmer E. Rittenhouse, of the Equitable Assur- 
‘ance Society of New York, and has been very highly commended 
by the Sons of the Revolution. Its purpose is to convict Ger- 
many from the mouths of her own writers, soldiers, and philos- 
ophers of inflicting this war upon mankind for the purpose of 
universal dominion. It appeals to me as one of the best docu- 
ments that has been called to my observation—short and to 
the point—for general circulation in order to neutralize the 
propaganda which is being made in this country by German 
sympathizers. I ask that it may be referred to the Committee 
on Printing, that that committee may report it back and have 
it printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On April 16, 1918: 

S. 3863. An act to provide quarters or commutation thereof 
to commissioned officers in certain cases; and 

S. 4102. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
commissioners of Bonner County, Idaho, to construct a bridge 
across the Clark Fork River in Bonner County, Idaho. 

On April 17, 1918: 

S. 3528. An act to suspend for the period of the present war 
sections 45, 46, and 56 of an act entitled “An act making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 8, 1916, and for other purposes, 

HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to provide housing, local transportation, and other com- 
munity facilities for war needs. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10265) to 
authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local trans- 
portation, and other community facilities for war needs, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments, 


never let 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I inquire what was the 
request concerning that bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been laid before the 
Senate on motion of the Senator from Virginia. a 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has it just been reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was reported yesterday; it is 
on the calendar and, on motion, has been taken up by the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was not aware that it had gone to the 
calendar, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report was made on yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the housing bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill was reported yesterday, was printed 
as reported, and all Senators who desired were given copies 
of it. At the same time I gave notice that I would call it up 
to-day. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that the bill be read 
for amendment, the amendments reported by the committee to 
be first considered, and then that it be open to general amend- 
ment. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is only a short bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is a very short bill. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the request of the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia asks 
unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I understand, this is not a lengthy 
bill, and I ask that it be first read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of Labor, for the purpose of 

roviding housing, local transportation, and other community facilities 
‘or such industrial workers as are engaged in arsenal and navy 3 
of the United States and in industries connected with and essential to 
the national defense, and thelr families, and employees of tie United 
States whose duties require them to reside in the District of Columbia, 
and whose services are essential to war needs, and their families, only 
during the continuation of the existing war, is hereby authorized and 
empowered, within the limits of the amounts herein authorized— 

a) To purchase, ae by lease, construct, requisition, or acquire 
by condemnation or otherwise such houses, buildings, furnishings, im- 
provements, local transportation, and other community facilities and 
papa thereof as he may determine to be necessary for the proper con- 

uct of the existing war. 

(b) To purchase, lease, requisition, or 5 by condemnatlon or 
otherwise any improved or unimproved land, or any right, title, or 
interest therein on which such houses, buildings, improvements, local 
transportation, ond other community facilities, and parts thereof, have 
been or may be constructed. 

(c) To equip, manage, maintain, alter, rent, lease, exchange, sell, and 
convey such lands, or any right, title. or interest therein, houses, bulld- 
ings, improvements, local transportation, and other community facili- 
ties, parts thereof, and oo fig) ae ob upon such terms and conditions as he* 
may determine: Provided That no sale and conyeyance shall be made 
hereunder on credit without reserving a first lien on such property for 
the unpaid purchase money. 

(d) To aid in providing, equipping, managing, and maintaining houses, 
buildings, improvements, jocal transportation, and other communi 
facilities by loan or otherwise to such person or persons and upon suc 
terms and conditions as he may determine. 

(e) To take possession of, alter, repair, improve, and sultably arrange 
for living purposes to be used under the terms of this act what is com- 
monly known as the“ MRO Building,” as well as all other houses on 
square 633, owned by the United States, together with any other houses 
in the District of Columbia owned BI the Government and not now 
occupied. The Secretary of Labor shall, in the construction of buildings 
in the District of Columbia, make use of any lands owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States deemed by him to be suitable for the pur- 

se and which have not heretofore been dedicated by act of Congress 
‘or specific 1 

The Secretary of Labor may exercise any power or discretion herein 
rene and may enter into any arrangement or contract incidental 
hereto, through such agency or agencies as he may create or designate: 
Provided, 'That houses erected by the Government under the authority of 
this act shail be of only a temporary character whenever it is prac- 
ticable: Provided further, That whenever it is practicable to use any 
part of the office or field force of the Office of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department in or about any of the work contemplated 
by this act, the Secretary of Labor shall do so: Provided further, That 
the powers herein authorized shall not be exercised in the housing of 
Government employees in the District of Columbia except upon detailed 
estimates and appropriations for such purpose. 

Sec. 2. That whenever the Secretary of Labor shall parce lease, 
. or acquire by condemnation or otherwise such land or right, 
title, or interest therein, or such houses, buildings, furnishings, im- 
provements, local transportation, and other community facilities, and 
parts thereof, he shall make just compensation therefor, to be deter- 
mined by him, and if the amount thereof so determined is unsatisfac- 
tory to the person entitled to receive the same, such rson shall be 
paid 75 per cent of the amount so determined and shall be entitled to 
sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added to such 75 
pe cent, will make up such amount as will be just compensation therefor 
n the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 
145 of the Judicial Code. 

Sec. 3. That upon the requisition of or the filing of a petition for 
the condemnation hereunder of such land, or any right, title, or inter- 
est therein, or such houses, buildings, furnishings, improvements, local 
transportation, and other community facilities, and parts thereof, 
immediate possession thereof may be taken to the extent of the interest 
to be acquired and the same may be occupied and used, and the provi- 
sions of section 355 of the Revised Statutes, providing that no public 
money shall be expended upon such land until the wr tten opinion of 
the Attorney General shalt had in favor of the validity of the title, 
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nor until the consent of the legislature of the State in which the land | asked that $50,000,000 out of the $800,000,000 appropriated for 


is 
located has been given, shall be, and the same are hereby, suspended as 


to all real estate acquired hereunder. 

Sec. 4. That the word “person” used herein shall include any per- 

son, trustee, firm, or corporation. 
+ Sec. 5. That the power and authority granted herein shall cease 
with the termination of the present war, except the power and authority 
to care for and rent such property as remains undisposed of and to cot- 
clude and execute contracts for the sale of property made during the 
war. 

Sec. 6. That at the beginning of each session of Congress the Secre- 
tary of Labor shail make to Congress a full and detailed report covering 
all of the transactions of his de ment with relation to the subject 
matter of this act, describing each parcel of lard purchased, leased, or 
otherwise acquired, the improvements made thereon, together with the 
amount of mone spec in connection therewith and the disposition of 
the same; descrip ons of all parcels of pro sold, to whom, the 
terms of sale, and the status of the title at the time of the making of 
such report; description cf each piece of property purchased under the 
terms of this act and still owned by the ernment and the est mated 
value; a list showing the names of all pens who have been employed 
in any capacity to aid in carrying out the provisions of this act, the 
service rendered by each and the amount of compensation, including 
fees, commissions, allowances, and traveling expenses paid to each, and 
a full, detailed, itemized statement showing each and every transaction 
of the department in the execution of the trust herein created, and im- 
mediately after the declaration of peace in the existing warthe Secretary 
of Labor shall make a finai report to Congress covering in detail all the 
operations and transactions of his department, under and by virtue of 
the terms of this act. 

Sec. 7. That no work to be done or contract to be made under or by 
authority of any provision of this act shall be done or made on or under 
a percentage or cost-plus percentage basis, nor shall any contract be let 
until at least three responsible competing contractors shall have been 
notified and considered ‘n connection with such contract. 

Sec. 8. That for carrying ont the provisions of this act and for the 
administration thereof the sum of $60,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, ie hereby authorized: Provided, That $10,000.000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, of the amount hereby authorized 
shall be used to build or acquire, as herein provided, housing accommo- 
dations within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of Senators to this bill. It is an illustration of how we are 
duplicating things. Here you are mounting a new appropria- 
tion upon the $50,000,000 appropriation that we made by the 
act of March 1 last. At that time we passed a bill entitled 
“An act to authorize and empower the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisi- 
tion, or otherwise acquire, and to sell or otherwise dispose of 
improved or unimproved land, houses, buildings, and for other 
purposes.” I read paragraph (a) from that act to illustrate the 
scope of the law: 

T: hase, lea: isition, including the requisition of the tempo- 
ary ee is or 5 8 y condemnation 5 otherwise any improved or 
unimproved land or any interest therein suitable for the construction 
thercon of houses for the use of employees and the families of employees 
of shipyards in which ships are being constructed for the United States. 

We appropriated $50,000,000 by that act of March 1, and put it 
in the contro! of this corporation. Now, by this bill you appro- 
priate $60,000,000. You set aside $10,000,000 for the District of 
Columbia, leaving $50,000,000 to be disbursed and expended by 
the Department of Labor; and this bill provides that the money 
shall be expended in building housing facilities in connection 
with arsenals and navy yards. We have already covered navy 
yards by the appropriation we made by the act of March 1. 
That act provides that the Emergency Fleet Corporation may 
build houses and provide housing facilities in shipyards in which 
ships are being constructed for the United States; so that under 
that act they have authority to build houses and acquire prop- 
erty for housing facilities in all yards of this country in which 
ships are being built for the Government, whether for merchant 
purposes or for naval purposes, A 

The situation, then, is this: By the act of March 1 last we 
appropriated $50,000,000 for this purpose, and now you mount it 
with another appropriation of $50,000,000, leaving out the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for practically a part of the same purposes. 
It seems to me that this is subject to two criticisms. First, the 
two together amount to a most extravagant appropriation. In 
the next place, it leads to a conflict of authority. In the one 
case you have the work done under the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, which is an appendage of the Shipping Board, and in the 
other case you have it done, under this bill, by the Department 
of Labor. This seems to me to be a gross case of what I call 
duplication of work, such as we see occurring in the executive 
departments; and the aggregate of the whole thing is $110,- 
000,000, taking the $50,000,000 that we appropriated by the act 
of March 1 and the $60,000,000 appropriated by this bill. 

I do not care to take up the time of the Senate further on 
this matter. I simply call it to the attention of the Senators in 
the majority here who have charge of this legislation, and ask 
them whether they think this legislation, in the form in which 
it comes, and in the amount in which it comes, is proper under 
the circumstances and under the conditions that prevail in this 
eountry now? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
is entirely mistaken as to the two bills. The Shipping Board 


the construction of ships should be permitted to be used for 
housing where these merchant ships were being constructed; 
and the bill to which the Senator refers authorized them to 
spend $50,000,000 of that amount for housing in connection with 
the construction of merchant ships entirely, which they did not 
have the authority before that time to do. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWANSON. That bill is limited to ships that are being 
constructed for the Government. None of the money can be 
spent at arsenals, none of it can be spent at these industrial 
plants where they are making pewder or guns, and none of it 
can be spent at the nayy yards, The navy yards are not con- 
structing any merchant ships that I know of. They contem- 
plated at first having an additional appropriation of $110,- 
000,000; but the Shipping Board felt that it could not wait, on 
account of the conditions at the shipyards where the merchant 
ships were being constructed, so it asked the privilege of using 
$50,000,000 of the money heretofore appropriated to it for that 
purpose, and I understand that the authority was given to the 
Shipping Board to use that money for that purpose. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. 

Mr. LODGE. 
yards. : 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I say this bill is confined—— 

Mr. LODGE. One moment; let me put my question. It 
covers industries connected with and essential to the national 
defense. That covers shipyards, of course, where merchant 
vessels are being built; and under this bill plans are now made, 
and properly made, to construct buildings for yards where only 
merchant ships are being built. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator is mistaken, to this 
extent—that the $50,000,000 that has been set aside out of that 
fund will be used for housing where merchant ships are being 
constructed. It is contemplated that this shall be used for 
arsenals, for navy yards, and for other industrial plants where 
munitions of war and war materials are under contract and 
being constructed, i 

Mr. LODGE. That is what the Senator says, but it is not 
what the bill says. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, of course 
some of it could be used, if it were not necessary elsewhere, 
at places where shipping was being constructed, because that 
is an industry that is carried on for war purposes, and is so 
considered ; but that is not the purpose of it. 

As I was explaining, it was intended at first to have one bill 
of $110,000,000 for housing purposes. I wish to say in this 
connection that Great Britain has spent $700,000,000 for this 
identical purpose. It was absolutely necessary to furnish muni- 
tions of war and to care for the employees at these great 
munition plants. . 

When the bill was being considered as one proposition, the 
Shipping Board, anxious to have it hurried on account of the 
conditions in connection with the construction of merchant 
ships, had it segregated, and permitted $50,000,000 of their 
money to be designated for that purpose. Now, this bill defines 
what it shall be used for: 

That the Secretary of Labor, under the direction of the President of 
the United States, for the purpose of providing housing, local transpor- 
tation. and other community facilities for such industrial workers as 
are engaged in arsenal and navy yards of the United States and in 
industries connected with and essential to the national defense, and 
their families, and also employees of the United States whose duties 
require them to reside in the District of Columbia, and whose services 
are essential to war needs, and their families, only during the continna- 
tion of the existing war, is hereby authorized and empowered, within 
the limits of the amounts herein authorized 

And so forth. Now, the estimates were made, and if whut is 
needed is furnished it will take $200,000,000 to properly house 
the employees at these great industrial plants that are now en- 
gaged in munition work. 

I should like to say that the attention of Congress and of the 
War Council was first called to this mutter by a survey made by 
the Secretary of Labor. in which he ascertained that they could 
not get enough employees at these various planes; that when 
the employees were there they frequently left, and the trouble 
was the need of houses. This report was made to the War 
Council. The War Council then investigated the matter and 
had a survey made. I think the President allotted $60,000 of 
the money Congress had given him for a survey to be made at 
these various industrial plants, navy yards, arsenals, the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and other places where various war indus- 
tries were being carried on and war materials were being pro- 
duced. After this report was made it was taken up by the 
War Council, it was taken up in a full Cabinet meeting, aud by 
universal consent of all those to whom the matter had been 


I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
This bill is not confined to arsenals and navy 
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presented it was urged as being so important that these bills 
were sought to be passed at the earliest possible date. 

In the meantime the Shipping Board was so anxious to have 
this work done that a separate bill was introduced for that pur- 
pose, which it was thought would be amply sufficient to take care 
of housing at the places where these merchant ships are being 
constructed. They had a survey and an investigation made of 
all the places where application has been made as to the neces- 
sity for the houses, the conditions, the turnover of labor, and 
the importance of houses being furnished there at the earliest 
practicable moment. This survey has been thoroughly made. 
Until I looked into the matter I did not know to what extent 
they had gone into it in detail. They have thoroughly investi- 
gated and ascertained the conditions at each one of these dif- 
ferent plants. There are about 15 or 16 plants, including navy 
yards, where this is absolutely necessary in order for this war 
work to proceed. 

Mr. NELSON. 
for a moment? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I call his attention to the language on page 1, 
line 6: 

Engaged in arsenal and navy yards of the United States and in indus- 
tries connected with and essential to the national defense. 

It covers everything. The Department of Labor would over- 
lap and cover the same ground that the Shipping Board was 
meant to cover under the law. 

Mr. SWANSON. They could possibly do that. It would not 
be wise to preclude them from doing that. It is limited entirely 
to war industries, where constructions have been made for war 
industries and the production of munitions of war. 

Mr. LODGE. On that precise point I do not quarrel with the 
amount and I recognize the need; but there is no question what- 
ever that there is a duplication here. The law which the Senator 
from Minnesota has read says, however, for the use of families 
and employees of families of shipyards in which ships are being 
constructed by the United States. In my State there is a large 
permanent yard at Fore River, where they are building great 
numbers of destroyers and other vessels. The United States 
has also a yard there known as the Victory Yard, where they 
are building merchant ships. There are some 15,000 or 16,000 
workmen employed there. The housing is imperative. They 
are perfectly covered by the existing law. They are not only 
covered by it, but if the Senator will examine the survey he will 
find they are covered by this bill. There is a clear duplication. 
I would not call attention to the duplication except that so 
many Senators have been in such an agony of apprehension for 
fear we had too many auditors and thought all the civil depart- 
ments of the Government ought to be immediately overhauled in 
the midst of war in order that we may effect consolidation here 
and there where there is duplication. So we are creating an- 
other duplication. That is the only point. It seems to me that 
it would be well to bring it all under one head. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator wish to offer an amend- 
ment that this money shall not be used for housing employees 
at shipyards? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I think that is very wise; but if we have 
the Emergency Corporation or the Shipping Board building 
houses, where we have a carefully constructed commission un- 
der the Secretary of Labor to do the same thing, I much prefer 
that it should be under the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, they are in- 
tended to be under the same head, the Secretary of Labor, but 
the Shipping Board made a survey and it was very urgent and 
we did not know how long it would delay the Shipping Board. 
They simply took out of the appropriated amount $50,000,000 of 
money heretofore appropriated for this purpose, which the bill 
authorizes them to do. The bill as originally drafted provided 
Tor $110,000.000. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not the Senator think it would conduce to 
better administration to turn over that help to the Shipping 
Board under that special appropriation to this commission and 
the Secretary of Labor and have one man do it all? 

Mr. SWANSON. I would not think at this time it would be 
wise to do so, because the Shipping Board have proceeded, and 
I will say that they have an executive committee in contempla- 
tion. One member of the Shipping Board will be one of the 
administrative board under this bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I am glad to see that hostility to duplication is 
subject to variation and modification. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand it, the Shipping Board was 
represented, as well as the Navy and the Army at the hearings, 
and there was a full understanding as to the expenditure. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the administration of the law 
is to be in the hands of five men, one representing the Army, 


Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 


one representing the Navy, one representing the Shipping Board, 
an attorney, and a practical builder. They constitute the ad- 


ministrative board of five under the Secretary of Labor. One 
hundred and ten million dollars are absolutely needed. All the 
evidence shows that we could produce 25 to 50 per cent more 
ships, munitions. and the various products of war if we had 
housing for the employees. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I always like to make an 
amendment to a bill when it is as simple as the one I am going 
to suggest. Does not the Senator think that the word “ar- 
senal,” in line 1, page 6, ought to be “ arsenals ? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; that is a typographical error. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I move that that be changed to “ arse- 
nals.” 

Mr. LODGE. Making it plural instead of singular. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Making it plural. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. -The correction will be made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have had little time to examine this 
bill. It is a most extraordinary and revolutionary bill. I sup- 
pose if the citizens are turned out of their homes they will find 
a field or woods where they will be unmolested, but there will 
not be much less left for them. 5 

Mr. LODGE. They may have tents. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They may have tents, possibly. I am 
not so sure as to that. However, I suppose we have got to 
meet it and that the bill will pass in some form, but it ought to 
be scanned pretty carefully. 

I will ask the Senator from Virginia why, on pages 2 and 3, 
the words “local transportation, and other community facili- 
ties“ are stricken out in several places, but on page 1 that lan- 
guage is left in as it is in the title? 

Mr. SWANSON. The words “local transportation and other 
community facilities” ought to be stricken out in all parts of 
the bill. It is a mistake in the print. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not stricken out on page 1. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment will be moved, when the 
time comes, to strike out those words where they occur in the 
bill and in the title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am glad to know that the words will be 
stricken out. I will ask the Senator from Virginia if this is a 
unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is a unanimous report. There were only 
seven of the members present when the vote was taken. If the 
others had been there, I understand, they would have favored 
the bill. Also, the bill passed the House of Representatives with 
only 17 votes against it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator as to the word 
“furnishings,” on line 6, page 2. I know the committee has 
undertaken to qualify the powers to take the furnishings in a 
man’s home by an amendment which they have added to the bill 
at the close of page 2. I suppose “furnishings” would include 
a man’s library, would they not? 

Mr. SWANSON. The word would include pictures, library, 
everything in the house. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator think the word 
“furnishings ” ought to be eliminated from the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not, because in some places they expect 
to take large clubhouses and large establishments that are near 
the munition plants, and they will want the furniture, too. If it 
can be bought it will be used. In the case of clubs and apart- 
ment houses the Government takes a building, and it would 
be a very great hardship to people not to have an opportunity 
to sell the furnishings at a reasonable price to the Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The trouble is, while that may be true 
as to public buildings—clubhouses, for instance, or hotels—it 
applies to private residences as well. 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, no; no furniture in a private residence 
ean be taken except by contract. It can not be condemned or 
commandeered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe that that attempt is made by 
an amendment, but why not say “furnishings of clubhouses or 
hotels” if you are going to do that, and not alarm the people 
who have some paintings that they very greatly value, perhaps a 
single book, when they would rather give up their house than 
give up the book. 

Mr. SWANSON. If it is a private residence it can only be 
disposed of by contract, by agreement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What does the Senator mean by contract? 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean that the owner must agree to sell 
it; that the Government can not condemn it, can not requisition 
it, can not take it unless by private sale. That is the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And if the owner objected to entering 
into 8 contract, would that prevent its disposal to the Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr. SWANSON. That would prevent it in all private dwell- 


ings. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that is so, of course, it is better than I 
thought it was, but 

Mr. BORAH. When the Senator says “private dwellings” 
he means to include apartinent houses? I want to protect those 


people. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not mean private dwellings alone. You 
may amend the bill in every conceivable way and trouble might 
arise just the same, and if you are going to amend it to cover 
every conceivable point there is no use to pass it. If yeu say 
here that the Government. can not condemn a private house ex- 
cept by long process in a court, it gives. an opportunity to seme 
extent to peope in a community of three or four thousand people 
to have a delay of four or five months, and gives an opportunity 
for one person to hold the Government up and to command a 
certain. price. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator by what process has 
the Government taken possession of some apartment houses in 
this city? 

Mr. SWANSON. Those apartment houses were condemned 
for Army purposes, not for the uses of people. All that I know 
is that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
have authority for governmental purposes to condemn property 
for the Army and Navy for offices, but they have no power to 
put one individual in there for housing purposes. This measure 
extends the opportunity so that people who work for the Gov- 
ernment may be housed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand that there is a statute 
inhibiting the Government from taking buildings except for 
office purposes? Is there a law to that effect? 

Mr. SWANSON. I know of none. I say that they have been 
condemned for office purposes. entirely. I do not know of any 
law that authorizes the condemnation for the private occupancy 
of any Government agency or employee. 

Mr. GALLINGER, It has seemed to me that the exercise of 
the power as it has been used already has been rather harsh 
where people have been dispossessed of their homes. If there is 
no statute for it, I think it would hardly be defensible. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a statute to condemn them for 
office purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I asked the Senator, and he 
said he did not know that there was. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator misunderstood me. I said I 
know of no law except the power of the Army and Navy to con- 
demn houses for offices for war purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I understand the reference of the 
Senator. He misunderstoed my question. 

Mr. SWANSON, I say I know of no law which authorizes 
them to condemn any house, any apartment, to be occupied by 
any individual. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I asked him specifically if there was a law 
and he said there was not. But the Senator misunderstood 
my question, so we will let that go. 

Mr. President, I am not going to debate this bill, and I am 
not going to undertake to prevent its speedy consideration. It 
strikes me at first like being another step in the direction of 
establishing what we have been condemning and talking about 
as being the worst possible thing that can come to a nation, a 
species of autocracy that will end ultimately if this war con- 
tinues for a couple of years in a private citizen having nothing 
that he can call his own if the Government wants it. It may be 
desirable that the war is to be won in that way, it may be 
necessary, but it does not exactly comport with my ideas. As I 
look at the question at the present time, we ought to appro- 
priate money to build houses for the workers in the arsenals 
and in the shipbuilding plants; I would quite agree to that; 
but as to invading the homes of the people and dispossessing 
them and taking over their property, I have not yet been con- 
vinced that the necessity exists. 

In fact, that has been already done to some extent. There 
have been people dispossessed of their homes in Washington. 
I do not know by what process it has been done. There have 
some things been done that I think have been very wrong, by 
which poor people have been compelled to leave their homes 
and other people have occupied their homes, but that probably 
was done without authority of law. However, it has been done 
to. my knowledge. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. SWANSON, 


J yield. 


Mr. WEEKS. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator in charge of the bill to three or four matters in the 
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bill upon which I should like to have his opinion. On page 2, 
line 11, the word “ otherwise” occurs. In the opinion of the 
TARIR; would that permit the Government to accept land as a 
Mr. SWANSON. It would. It was put in there mostly for 
that purpose. The word “otherwise” was. eliminated by the 
committee, but it was reconsidered and restored. 5 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like the Senator to turn to section 5, 
page 6, line 3. As I read that seetion, when the war ceases the 
power exercised under the provisions of this bill will not be 
inforced except to rent property. It seems to me that there 
would not be any power if that section becomes a law to. sell 
any of this property. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think not. 

Mr. WEEKS. It seems to me that after the word “and” 
in line 3, page 6, the words “sell or“ should be added. I do 
not suppose it is the purpose of the committee to. continue to 
operate the property if it can. be sold. 

Mr. SWANSON. There can be no objection to inserting the 
words “sell or“ before the word “ rent.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Then I move that the words “ sell or” be added 
after the word “and,” in line 3, page 6.. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. . A 

Mr. WEEKS. I eall attention to page 5, line 17. Under the 
law no public money can be expended for the purchase of real 
estate until the title has been approved by a law officer of the 
Government. Apparently this would abrogate that provision 
of the law. I ask the Senator if he thinks it is judicious policy 
to provide for the purchase of real estate and to pay for it be- 
fore the title has been examined. , 

Mr. SWANSON. I would say to the Senator that ordinarily 
I would not. and I would not in this case except that speed is 
the whole essence of this relief. A delay of one or two years 
or even six months would be a vital matter. If we can not get 
these houses quickly to increase the output of war munitions, 
there is no use in passing the bill. I would not consider it for 
one minute, except in view of the necessity for quick action. 
It would take a long time to examine all the titles. They will 
be examined in a general way I have no doubt. I have known 
where public buildings have been delayed for two or three years 
in order to. perfect a title. They would not be able to construct 
these buildings immediately near the munition plants if that 
were required, 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I am as urgent and insistent that 
housing facilities shall be provided as can be the Senator from 
Virginia, but it does seem to me that it is an unwise public policy 
to pay out public money for the purchase of real estate befure 
an examination of the title has been made. Everyone knows 
that on account of conditions resulting from the war. the legal 
profession is nearer idle than it has ever been. It seems to 
me there would be no difficulty in getting. competent real estate 
lawyers to examine the titles from time to time. While I am 
not going to make a motion to strike out the clause, it does 
seem to me an unwise public policy to enter into. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have had to bring in relief bills here where 
public buildings were authorized to be constructed and the At- 
torney General in such cases could not get a complete title. Yet 
it was a reasonable title upon which to proceed to erect a public 
building. If you could not spend a cent of this money. until 
the Attorney General gives an opinion that the title is absolutely 
correct, and it has to be corrected by a lawsuit in a court, there 
would be cases where you would not get the title for such a 
building until after the war is over. because the present law re- 
quires that the Attorney General must give a certificate that you 
have an absolute title before you can proceed to put any public 
building on the land. I suppose they will act with reasonable 
care and not throw this money away; but unless you construct 
these buildings hurriedly and quickly and get these munitions 
and ships there is no use of passing the bill. It is not intended 
to be any permanent policy. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not going to make a motion to strike out 
that part of ‘the section, but I should vote for it if the motion 
were made. I think, as I said before, it is unwise to proceed in 
this way, however much we may desire haste. 

I want to direct the Senator’s attention to section 7. If I - 
understand that section, the only method that can be followed is 
to construct these houses by contract. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is, if the amount to be expended ex- 
ceeds $50,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. If it exceeds $50,000. Mr. President, the con- 
gestion relating to labor in this country surrounds the very 
places where we want to build these houses. There is no diffi- 
culty about labor in the large percentage of the cities of the 


United: States: I saw a statement a day or two ago coming 
from the Department of Labor, which is relatively correct; that, 
taking 30 of the leading cities of the country, there is a surplus 
of labor in 26 ot them and a congestion in but 4. and those 4 
are the cities near which this unusual construction is going on. 
To take u specific case, and thut located iu the city of Quincy,, 
and near the city of Boston, there are some 30,000 men employed 
in a locality there which has not au radius.of more than 4 miles. 
The Fore: River Shipbuilding: plant is located. tliere, as is also 
the Victory plant, Which has recently been constructed by the 
Navy rtment; and is now in operation; also, a very large 
warehouse is about to be constructed; the contracts are out for 
it, costing a total amount of some $20,000,000, The Common- 


wealth of Massachusetts is building n large dock there, for which 


a considerable appropriation has been made. The construction 
is under way, 

Now, what I want to call the Senntor's attention to is that 
in null of these operations men not only work. eight hours a day, 
but they work extra time and get extra pay for the extra time; 
in some cases they work as many as 12 hours a day, getting 50 
per ceut more for the extra hours than they otherwise would, or 
time and a half. They also work on Sundaxs, getting extra. 
time or extra pay; they work on Saturday afternoons,. getting, 
extra pay. If a man takes a contract to erect’ houses there he 
can not work these men more than eight hours a day. The re- 
sult will be that he is not going to be able to get his labor, and 
putting this provision in the bill will prevent exactly what the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson |) and all the rest of us 
desire; which Is expedition in this construction. 

My judgment is that itis extremely unwise to provide against: 
entering into this construction under the percentage basis. For 
example, if $100,000 is to be expended, $5,000 or $6,000: or $7,000 
wonld be n fair percentage to pay the contractor, not providing 
for n cost-plus busis—and T have as much prejudice aguinst that 
as anyone—but providing for a. fixed compensation for the con- 
struction and enabling the contractors. to go on under those con- 
ditions- and erect the buildings just as other work is being con- 
ducted in the neighborhood: 

I warn the Senator from Virginia that if this provision pro- 
valls in its present shape, in my qudgmeift, there is going to be a 
very greut and deplorable delay in the construction of these 
houses. ; 

Mr. SWANSON, 
minister 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon. me, 
before I take my sent, I move to strike out section 7. 

Mr, CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator from Virginia: has 
the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Those who will administer- this law are 
satisfied with what the other House provider in section 7. They 
said it would’ not delay construction ut all; as I understand, if 
a cost-plus percentage basis were prohibited and notice were 
given to three responsible bidders. I thought that was sufti- 
cient, but those who are to administer the law state that it will 
not delay: construction. The other members: of the committee 
took the same view. I voted otherwise, and reserved the right 
to differ, but the members of the committee: insisted’ that this 
provision should go into the bill: 


Twill say to the Senator that those who ad- 


Nor contract for more than 850.000 shall be let except to the Jay 6 f 


responsible bidder after due notice is given, the bids to be ope in 
the presence of such bidders, the Government reserving the right to re- 
ject any and all bids. 


Lam satisfied that provision will delay speed: in the construe- 


tion of the buildings. The amendment was put in in the com- 


mittee. each member of the committee reserving: the right to 
vote in the Senate as he saw fit. I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts- has: shown that speed will not be made if all 
contracts have to be let to bidders as: provided in the amend- 
ment but the committee was very insistent on that being done, 
and the proposition was carried by a: majority vote of the com- 
mittee. the bill being reported with the recommendation: of the 
committee that this. provision continue ast is. I have no ob- 
jection to eliminating: section 7, as I believo that speed is very 
Important. and I think the House provision would protect the 
Government from any injustice or misappropriation: of funds. 
I think the Senator from Massachusetts is correct;. that the 
amendment: put: on by the committee would greatly delay the 
work of construction. F 

Mr. CALDER: Mr. President; I rise to-oppose the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts: [Mr. WEexs]. Tam sorry that- 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] concurs in his view. 
I think the committee amendment to section 7 will do as much 
as unything else in the bill to: safeguard: the measure: from a: 
waste of publie funds. We have hd over and over again upon 
this floor the statement made that these contracts for the bulld- 


ing of cantonments and other structures throughout the country 
resulted in reckless extravagance, and if Lam to judge from ny 
own experience—and, Mr. President, this happens to be in my 
own line of business—I know that men can be obtained to per- 
form these contracts. and that the work can be done speedily under 
the provision which has been added to section 7. In every build- 
ing-trade in the country thousands of men are walking the 
streets idle, except only the carpenter trade, m 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President; will the Senator from New 
York. yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CALDER., I do. 

Mr. NELSON, Does not the Senator think that the law on the 
statute books prohibiting more than eight hours” labor in Gev» 
ernment work will prove an embarrassment and a restriction? 
Ought: not the provision of the law, if we desire to expedite the 
work, be removed as to those who take these contracts, and: 
orison made that they should not be limited by the eight-hour 
aw 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CALDER.. L yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think under the eight-hour: law, to which 
the Senator from Minnesota. [Mr. Nexson] refers. where there 
is an emergency that law can be waived, and that it has heen 
waived. I think as to work in the navy yards. the eight-hour 
law is permitted to be waived in an emergeney. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Virginia refers to waiving: 
the eight-hour law. The eight-hour, law is waived in Government 
work, but it is only waived where the men receive ardditional 
compensation beeause of their working more than eight hours- 
per day. I think that eight hours u dux is long enough for any 
workman to labor, in ordinary times, but 1 would agree with: 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] that in these war 
times men should be permitted to work longer than eight hours. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to-ask the Senator from New York a 
question, merely for information. What is there to prevent a 
contractor who has a contract in the ordinary way as the lowest 
bidder from working his men over eight. hours’ time and paying 
for time and a half for their working on Saturdays and Sundays, 
as my colleague [Mr. WEEKS] has suggested? 

Mr. CALDER: There is nothing to prevent him from doing it. 

Mr. LODGE.. Then he is at no disadvantage as compared with 
the Government contractor, is he? 

Mr. CALDER. I can not see that he is. 

Mr. President, when interrupted I was saying that in every. 
trade-in connection with the building industry there are plenty: 
of men to be had to-day, except possibly carpenters. When L 
visit New York, I am told by men in the bricklaying trade, the 
plastering: trade, the plumbing: trade, the roofing. trude, and 
other trades, that there are plenty. of men to be had, and that 
many of the men engaged in these lines of activity are walking 
the streets. unemployed. The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts. [Mr. Weeks] has made the statement that a report of the 
Department of Labor indicates. that in 20 of 30 cities investi- 
gated. there was a surplus of labor, That surplus. of labor is. 
largely in the building trades, 

I would leave this provision in the bill, Mr. President, for it: 
will assure a: wide competition, and I am certain that houses 
will be constructed just as speedily as-is necessary if we have 
complete and full competition in bidding for their construction. 

Mr. President, I have in my; hand copies of letters sent out 
from the Treusury Department, beginning February. 5, advising 
the publie that in these war times they should refrain from 
extensive building operations. L will say to the Senate the 
effect of these letters was almost immediately to stifle the 
building industry throughout the Nation. Builders felt that if 
they attempted to pursue their trade, their work would be dis- 
couraged; savings banks: and mortgage companies: immediately: 
stopped: loaning money. for building operations; and I will say 
to the Senate that, although these letters emanating from the 
Treasury Department were meant to be beneficial, they had as- 
much to do as anything else with stopping building operations 
tlroughout the country. 


E can- speak for New York, Mr. President, whem I say that 
in New York City to-day there is little or no home building 
going on. This condition is largely caused by the fact that it 
costs to-day about 50 per cent more to build houses than it did 
two years ago, and it is also due to the difficulty the builder 
has in obtaining mortgage loans. Most of the men who build 
homes go to mortgage: companies, savings banks, fire or life 
insurance companies and arrange to burrow 50 or 60 per cent 
of the cost of their project. They then sell these houses to 
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small investors, who pay on an average 25 per cent down and 
the difference between the amount paid down and the first 
mortgage in installments, putting a second mortgage on the 
property. 

I think one of the best things in this bill is the provision 
which permits money to be loaned to those engaged in building 
houses. I am sure that if this whole scheme were properly 
managed, if it were handled by men who are familiar with 
thistsort of business, it could in many instances be arranged 
that the people interested in conducting the munition, ship- 
building, and other plants should take over the responsibility 
of providing housing facilities for their own employees, the 
Government wherever necessary to advance loans to them on 
bonds or mortgages. My own judgment is that but for the 
letters of the Treasury Department and but for the opinion 
prevalent throughout the country that the Government itself 
would take care of the housing problem many of the shipyards 
and munition plants would themselves have provided proper 
housing facilities for their employees, I can see no reason why 
a shipbuilding, a munitions, or industrial plant making mil- 
lions of dollars from the Government should not take care of 
this very matter themselves. I am strongly of the opinion that 
if the Government were insistent upon their doing so, they 
would contribute largely toward it. 

I presume this legislation will have to be enacted. I know 
in some parts of the country, particularly where the shipbuild- 
ing plants and great industries have grown up overnight, where 
there are no housing facilities for the people employed. thut 
something must be done to house them; but, as I said a moment 
agu, tf the Government should pursue the course of advancing 
the money to the shipbuilding plants and make them assume 
part of the responsibility, then I have tio doubt in the end 
there would simply be a loan of the Government's credit and 
that there would be very little loss when the war is over and 
these properties are turned into cash. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, under ordinary conditions I 
would not question the judgment of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CALDER] on a matter relating to building, because he is a 
trained man in that line of business and naturally would know 
more about it than one who claims no particular knowledge; 
but in this matter I can not agree with him. It may be that 
workmen in the city where he lives are walking the streets. but 
the very reason for building houses is that we can not get a 
sufficient number of workmen at the plants where congestion 
prevails without building houses. There would not be any reason 
for building houses if there were plenty of labor contiguous to 
these plants. For that reason and because of the difficulty of 
transportation we are providing for the erection of houses near 
the plants where this unusual work is going on. 

I disagree with the Senator from New York also about the 
provision in respect to loaning money, putting the Government 
in the place of building and loan assdciations. To my mind that 
is one of the worst features of the bill. Building and loan asso- 
ciations, for the very reason that the Senator has described, 
are comparatively idle; there is comparatively little building in 
most places, and they are not finding a ready means for ex- 
pending their money for that purpose. This is entirely an 
emergency proposition, and the very fact that we need the houses 
controverts the argument which the Senator from New York 
has made. 

What I want to prevent, Mr. President. is the provision that 
will allow the construction of these houses on a cost-plus per- 
centage basis. I think there have been a great many excessive 
costs due to that policy, and I think we ought to prevent it in 
this case; but I see no reason for the prevention of the erection 
of these houses on a percentage basis, as I described a few mo- 
ments ago, or under contract. Therefore, I think the House 
provision is infinitely better than the Senate committee provi- 
sion, with the exception of striking out the percentage basis 
instead of the cost-plus percentage basis. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the motion which I made, and I will make 
another one which will carry out that idea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). With- 
out objection, the Senator from Massachusetts withdraws his 
amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think the best way would 
be to proceed with the bill and amend it as we go along. 

Mr. WEEKS. I shall be compelled to leave the Chamber, I 
do not, however. wish to break in on the routine. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not consent to the Senator’s amend- 
ment, because the committee has put the provision in the bill; 
and, although I reserved the right to vote against it, as chair- 
man of the committee I can not consent to its elimination. 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, I will make the motion at the proper time 
to substitute a provision along the line I have suggested. 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I wish to say a word in behalf 
of this bill, us I know the great necessity for it in my own 
State. At Newport we have a torpedo station which is doing 
magnificent work, but it is not able to do the work that it 
should on account of the shortage of labor, That sliortage is 
due, I think, entirely to the lack of housing facilities in Newport. 
I know that in January they were working on two nine-hour 
shifts, and that something like 400 employees were not able to 
work in these double shifts because they were living in Fall 
River and the transportation was such that they could not get 
back and forth. I know that the Navr Department is very 
anxious to increase the output of torpedoes from that st&tion, 
and I feel confident that they coukl employ 500 additional men 
if they had the proper housing facilities for them. 

Mr. President, the type of individual that is employed in this 
factory is a very high and intelligent type, and I want to take 
this opportunity to pay a tribute to their spirit and their sense 
of duty, as evidenced by the fact that after a disastrous ex- 
plosion had occurred in one of the highly explosive departments 
of the torpedo factory, in which a number of men were killed, 
every single person reporte for duty the next day and there 
was no letting up in the process of manufacture. 

It seems to me that these people, who are working so faith- 
fully for the Government and who are making sacrifices such as 
are involved in living away off in Fall River and coming to 
their work at the torpedo station, should be encouraged; and 
not only should they be encouraged but others should be aided 
in coming to the Government’s assistance and working in this 
plant, for there is no question that the increase of the output 
of torpedoes is a very important matter. When this war de- 
velops more sea battles, as it will in the future, it will be most 
essential that our Navy shall not have to consider whether or 
not they can spare the torpedoes. For that reason I am entirely 
in favor of this bill and of increasing the facilities of the 
torpedo station at Newport. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment of the committee. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 3. after the words “ Secre- 
tary of Labor.” it Is proposed to insert a comma and the words 
“under the direction of the President of the United States,” so 
as to read: 

That the Secretary of Labor, under the direction of the President of 


the United States, for the purpose of providing housing, local transpor- 
tation, and other community facilities tor such industrial Serko 


And so forth. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I want to say a word on this gen- 
eral legislation as covered in this bill. 

We have pending before this body now a bill known as an 
administrative measure, sent down here by the President of tite 
United States. as we understand, through the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Mr. Burleson, and by him delivered over to the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. OverMAN], and brought out of the 
committee. By the terms of that bill it Is proposed that abso- 
lute, autocratie authority shall be vested in the President of the 
United States to deal with every department of this Government 
exactly as he pleases; to abolish the Department of Labor; to 
abolish the Secretary of Labor; to abolish even the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department and all the other depart- 
ments of the Government. We have now, by law, authority 
vested in the Navy Department to acquire necessary build- 
ings. We are constantly making appropriations for the War 
Department for the acquisition of necessary buildings. The 
Congress of the United States has never yet refused to vote a 
necessary amount to any department for the acquisition of any 
necessary buildings. 

What is proposed to be done here? Instead of undertaking to 
coordinate your legislation, as the President asks autocratic au- 
thority to coordinate the departments of the Government and 
to assume all their functions himself, instead of following out 
some line of legislation, you bring in one administration meas- 
ure, then another administration measure. and then another. all 
conflicting the one with the others. Congress itself appurently 
can not coordinate, it can not get together, on measures pro- 
posed by the administration. It can not even, in its proposed 
legislation, coordinate administrative legislation. You bave 
pending now as the unfinished business the proposition to abol- 
ish all of these departments, to consolidate them, to allow the 
President to do exactly what he pleases—to abolish this Labor 
Department, as I have said, if he so desires. Then you bring in 
a bill authorizing the Navy Department to expend forty or tifty 
million dollars, or as much as is necessary, in acquiring build- 
ings. 

You make appropriations for the War Department to do the 
same thing. and then you bring in a general bill here authorizing 
the Secretary of Labor to acquire properties all over the United 
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States; not only those necessary in connection with the arsenals 
or the naval work of the United States, which are specifically 
set forth here in this bill. but, further, you authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor—and I stake my reputation as an attorney upon 
it—to declare, in his discretion, that any farmhouse in any 
State in this broad United States is necessary for his purposes, 
and to condemn or take away from the farmer that farmhouse 
anywhere ju any State. There never was such an attempt. in 
my judgment, in a free country, to make absolute slaves of the 
citizens of that country. Where in thé name of God do you pro- 
Dose to stop? 

Why, Mr. President, to say that the Secretary of Labor will 
not do such-and-such a thing, that I need not be afraid of the 
Secretary of Labor, is to attempt to make me ridiculous in my 
own eyes if I would consider such a proposition for a moment. 
To say that he will not take the farmhouse, to say that he will 
not take the furniture, to say that he will not go into any dis- 
trict where he may desire to go, in his judgment, and de what 
we consider an outrageous thing, and then ask me to vote him 
the power to do it, is. as I sny, to make me ridiculous in my 
own opinion if I consented to listen for a moment to a proposi- 
tion of that character, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him ? : 

Mr. FALL. Certainly; with greàt pleasure, 

Mr. SWANSON. After such grent zeal against this bill, which 
is intended to prepare this country for the national defense. the 
Senator seeks to leave the impression that the Secretary of 
Labor enn seize every house in this country out of mere caprice, 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Here is an amendment that the Senator 
has never read. 

Mr. FALL. I think I have read all the amendments. 

Mr. SWANSON (reading)— : 

Nor shall any occupied dwelling be taken under the ‘powers in this 
act given except by contract unless the necessity thereof shall be de- 
termined by a judge of tbe circuit or district court of the United States 
exercising jurisdiction In the locality on petition setting forth the rea- 
son and necessity for such taking. 

Now, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. FALL. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. I will wait 

Mr. FALL. I have that amendment in mind, and I intended 
to refer to it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The object of that provision is this: It is 
contemplated to build. in some of these pluces, little towns 

Mr. FALL. The Senator can make that explanation in his 
owu time, if he pleases. 

Mr. SWANSON, I do not wish to interrupt the Senator un- 
less he desires. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator is a lawyer, or supposed to be. I 
have had some little legal experience. too, 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not bragged about it as much as the 
Senator has. 

Mr. FALL. ‘The Senator, then, knows that in a matter of this 
kind the Supreme Court of the United States has held that when 
the political power has acted the courts abide by the discretion 
of the political power. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator is a lawyer, he has not rend 
the amendment which says that the Secretary of Labor can 
not act until the court passes on the matter. The court has to 
pass on it. 

Mr. FALL. Oh, the Senator is quibbling. 

Mr. SWANSON. No, indeed. 

Mr. FALL. I am speaking of the law, which is chat the 
Secretary of Labor having decided that he would take this prop- 
erty, the court would not interfere under the general rute thut 
the political power being vested with certain authority er ver- 
tain discretion in a matter, the courts will not interfere with it. 
As to the final taking over, ns to the final disposition, as to the 
final price to be paid for the property, the court could be brought 
in to take such action as appeured to be just under ‘the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator let me read this amend- 
ment again? 

Mr. FALL. I know what the amendment is. The Senator, 
in my judgment, is simply blindly following the voice of the 
master, and I am not going to blindly follow such a voice. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is mighty easy for the Senator to talk 
that way. 1 think the Senator would do mighty well to have 
some master at some time, and a great deal better than he does. 
He would not be quite as wild as he is. I think the best thing 
the Senator’s State could do would be to get somebody to regu- 
late the Senator in emergencies like this. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, there has not been a war measure 
introduced in this body which I have not earnestly and con- 


sistently supported. The so-called acid test has been put upon 
certain Members of Congress. When the Senator and others 
were meekly occupying their seats here prior to the declara- 
tion of war, I was insisting upon vesting powers in the Presi- 
dent of the United States even to a more extreme degree than 
the President himself asked. The people of New Mexico have 
elected me. The people of New Mexico are a sovereign people. 
I thank the Power above us that the people of New Mexico are 
not so partisan and so subservient that they will not consider 
the claims of rival candidates nominated by the respective 
parties in the United States. They have not disfranchised thou- 
sands of voters for thé purpose of rendering the election of a 
Democrat who may be nominted by the Democratic Party a 
“cinch,” as we may say, They do not elect. and never, I believe, 
will they elect any man to represent them in their sovereign 
capacity as citizens of these United States who will come here 
and abjectly wear the collar of any man, in the White House 
or out of it. They will never, in my judgment, elect to repre- 
sent them on this floor a man who will receive a measure, of 
whatever kind or character, delivered to him by some office bey 
from the White House, taking away from the people their 
sovereign rights as citizens of the United States, and, sub- 
serviently following, as I say, the voice of the master, urge its 
passuze as an immediate necessity. 

If the people of New Mexico ever find themselves in a frame 
of mind where they would elect a man as their representative 
who would come here, sir, and be bound by a partisan caucus, 
as has the Senator from time to time; if they ever find them- 
selves in a state of mind where they would elect any man as 
their representative in this body who would take his orders from 
any source; if they ever find themselves in that condition of 
mind. Mr. President, they will have forgotten their ancestry. 
Fifty per cent of the population of my State are of the Spanish 
blood, and they will have forgotten that they are the sons of the 
conquistadors who rang the church bells ef New Mexico before 
the English landed at Jamestown or at Plymouth Rock, They 
will have forgotten that they have a right to celebrate two inde- 
pendence days—one the 16th of September and the other the 
4th of July. Anglo-Saxons, who constitute the other 50 per cent 
of the population of my State, will have forgotten. as apparently, 
from the Senator’s expression, some people even here have for- 
gotten, the traditions of those people who founded this Govern- 
ment—the example of those people who threw off the yoke of 
England and declared themselves free men—for what? To us- 
sume the yoke of partisan politics? To assume to be dictated 
to by a Secretary of Labor? ‘To turn over their homes, their 
firesides, their property, to a Secretary of Labor? This is a 
high standard which the Senator from Virginia sets for the 
people of New Mexico, that they should castigate me. 

Mr. President, I declared some time ago that I should not be 
a candidate for reelection to the position which I occupy. I 
have made that declaration firmly and strongly to the people 
who are interested, in New Mexico. It is generally understood 
not only that I shall not be a candidate, but I have gone so far 
as to say that were my election to be ussured without a contest 
I would not accept a commission, Mr. President, after listening 
to the Senator who is in charge of this bill, if this body shoutd 
vote for and enact this bill into legislation, I would thank the 
Lord that I had made that announcement, and had I not made 
it before I would make it now. 

Mr. President, I bave never yet found myself in a position 
where I would allow anyone to dictate to me. The Senator says 
my people had better send somebody to dictate to me what my 
policy should be. The Senator from the Old Dominion State, 
the mother of Presidents,” makes a statement of that kind on 
the floor of the Senate of the United States! 

I am very sorry to have been led into a discussion of this 
character. I rose to my feet, Sir. first as a lawyer to express 
my views upon certain phases of this bill. I rose to my feet 
again as a Member of the Senate who stood absolutely by the 
administration; and 1 defy the Senator from Visginia to show 
that he has been any more loyal, even to his President, than I 
have, except as his spelling of “ sbserviency ” spells “ loyalty.” 

I rose to my feet, sir, for the purpose, first, of pointing out. as 
I did in the first word, that you are now attenipting to vest this 
absolute, autocratic power in the Secretary of Labor; and I 
rose to my feet to suggest that you strike out “ he Secretary of 
Laber, under the direction of the President,“ and write in place 
of that a provision that the President of the United Stutes is 
authorized to do these things. I would then vete against the 
bill; but at least it would be iu line with the mesure proposed 
by the Senator from North Carolina, that the President sheuld 
be allowed to coordinate all branches and all departments ak 
this Government. I am going a little further, and I will say 
to the Senator from Virginia and the other Senators here that 
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I am going to vote for the bill vesting this autocratic power in 
the President of the United States. I am going to do it be- 
cause I have no confidence in his Cabinet members nor in their 
ability. In my judgment they have proven themselves abso- 
lutely inefficient. I am not going to vote to clothe any one 
of them with any further power. I will vote to clothe the 
President with absolute, autocratic power. The President 
stands responsible to the people of the United States for the 
conduct of this war. He shall not hide behind the skirts of 
Hoover, or Garfield, or William B. Wilson, or Baker, or anyone 
else, in so far as my voice and my vote are concerned, If he 
conducts us through this great crisis successfully, let his be the 
praise. Let him be perpetuated in power, If the people so 
choose. Let him have, as he will deserve, all credit. Let him 
have the vote of every man in the United States for reelection, 
if they choose to give it to him. I will not raise my voice 
against such a vote if he conducts this war successfully and 
conducts us through the present crisis successfully; but if he 
fails—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
will please suspend for a moment. The hour of 2 o’clock hav- 
ing arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President 
to coordinate or consolidate the executive bureaus, agencies, 
and offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy 
and the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. FALL. But if he fails let the people of.the United States 
understand where is the responsibility for the death of the boys 
in the trenches, for the failure to place men behind Haig’s 
weakened line. Let them understand where that responsibility 
rests—not upon Baker, Secretary of War; not upon Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy; not upon the Shipping Beard. The Pres- 
ident is the Shipping Board, the President is the Secretary of 
War, the President is the Secretary of State, the President is 
the Secretary of the Navy, the President is the Secretary of 
Labor, and under the law he is the Fuel Administrator and the 
Food Administrator. Then name him and let him have the 
credit. Let him go down in history as having been the one man 
with the one brain, his effort practically the sole effort which 
earried this country through the greatest crisis which it has 
ever known. 

As I said, let the people elect him time and again; you will 
never hear my voice raising an objection, if this man proves his 
ability. If he wants the power, and you are giving it to him, 
you shall not, so far as I am concerned, hide behind the skirts 
of the Secretary of Labor to excuse your abject failure. 

Mr, President, I have made certain statements in reference to 
my understanding of this bill as a legal proposition. I have 
been led to make certain statements that I regret the necessity 
of making now, but I should have made those observations at 
some other time. It is well enough that they be made now, so 
that my position may be perfectly clear. 

I regard this measure, even if it vests the power directly 
in the President, as the most obnoxious proposed legislation 
which has been presented to this or any other legislative body in 
the history of this country. That is my firm conviction. I can 
not under any circumstances support it. No one, in my judgment, 
that is my personal opinion, should support it except as vesting 
this authority in the President of the United States. In my 
judgment, if the Senator from North Carolina is earnest in his 
attempt to vest the power in the President of the United States 
to conselidate bureaus, and so forth, he should himself have 
made the objection which I have urged here. The other Sen- 
ators who are in charge of other administration measures, it 
seems to me, if I may be allowed to suggest very frankly to 
those who have charge of legislation of this character, would 
do much better if they would get together and undertake to 
coordinate their legislation and to have some program of legis- 
lation, and not bring in matters of this kind piecemeal, with a 
measure pending to overturn them all, even if they are enacted 
into law. These would be my suggestions. Of course, they will 
not be listened to. At least the first suggestion, of a legal 
nature, which I made aroused the ire of the great Senator from 
the Old Dominion, whose idea of senatorship is that one should 
follow some teader. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have listened to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. I for one am tired of hearing 
Senators discuss measures here not on their merits but simply 
saying you receive them as your master sent them here. I 
resent that, and when it comes in any such spirit as that it 
shows an antagonism to measures because they dre supported 
by the administration. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON, I yield. 3 
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Mr. FALL. Win the Senator allow me to refer to a private 
conyersation which took place between him and me a moment 
ago in the cloakroom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. FALL. When I referred to the fact that the Navy De- 
partment had the power and the appropriation with which to 
acquire buildings, and so forth, and that it should be consoli- 
dated, did not the Senator say to me personally that the Secre- 
tary of Labor thinks this matter should be left in his hands? 

Mr. SWANSON. I did. not say the Secretary of Labor. I 
said the Cabinet thought it the best way to dispose of this mat- 
ter. The Secretary of the Navy thought so and the Secretary 
of War, as shown by the hearings. They had it up at a Cabinet 
meeting and it was decided. I said there was no reason why 
the Secretary of Labor shoud be reflected on by having him 
eliminated. Did I not? 

Mr. FALL. I think you did. 

Mr. SWANSON. For one, Mr. President, I am tired of gen- 
tlemen who always display partisanship in the Senate, refer- 
ring to every measure as being sent here by your master. It 
is not courteous, it is not true, and it shows the spirit of that 
Senator and a desire to produce antagonism to measures regard- 
less of the merits of a measure and antagonism to the President 
himself. The President never sent this measure fo me; not a 
Cabinet minister sent it to me, except so far as they came before 
the committee. I never saw the Secretary of Labor about this 
measure, except so far as the other members of the committee 
saw him. If the Senator has a spirit like that, if he thinks 
that is senatorial courtesy, it is well that he should be regu- 
lated by somebody, and I do not care from what source. I am 
tired of it for one. If these measures that are brought here re- 
ported from committees are right, discuss them on their merits. 
Discuss the question whether they are wise or unwise. I for 
one am tired of being eternally rebuked and talked to in any 
such manner as that your master told you to do so and so. I 
have no master. 

I say one thing. however, that I am going to support the 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army in all measures, 
that whenever he recommends a measure to win thjs war I 
am going to presume that it is right, and where his vision is 
greater than mine, where his knowledge is greater than mine, 
and his information greater than mine, as it is in most cases, 
I am going to follow him. I never saw an Army yet that was 
so well organized with so many generals and leaders. 

The Senator talks about the unification of power. I stated 
here that the Cabinet, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and those who are to administer this law had reached 
the conclusion that it would be administered better by the Sec- 
retary of Labor than by anyone else. Why was it first put 
there? The Secretary of Labor himself testified in the hearing 
that he had made a survey of all the conditions at the various 
plants, navy yards, arsenals, and industrial enterprises where 
munitions of war were being produced. In his department he 
has the employment bureau of the Government now. If they 
need people at any of the navy yards; if they need them at muni- 
tion plants he has the employment bureau that tries to get the 
labor there; he tries to provide the means of doing the work. 
He saw a great many places where they did not have houses to 
house the people. He saw a great many places where the people 
did not stay longer than 10, 15, or 30 days and he ascertained the 
necessity of housing the employees, the necessity of having 
proper residences for them to live in. He made a report and 
that report went to the War Industries Board. Then it was car- 
ried to the Cabinet, and a survey was made, and it was thought 
wise that he should administer it. That is why it was put in the 
bill. I see no reason why it should not be put there. He knows 
the difficulties, he knows the necessity of furnishing labor as 
far as he can and as far as any official of the Government can 
do it for these plants to meet the necessities where they exist, 
and consequently I see no reason why the Secretary of Labor, 
under the direction of the President, should not have this au- 
thority and this power. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to coor- 
dinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, 
and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more 
efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, I am in favor of the measure 
which has just been laid aside, the so-called housing bill, which 
I believe provides for a very urgent necessity. But I shall not 
undertake now to discuss its features, for it is my purpose at 
this time to address myself to the bill reported from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and which has just been laid before the Senate, 
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known as the Overman bill. I ask the indulgence of the Senate 
while I submit some observations on that measure. 

Again, Mr. President, we find in the discussion of this im- 
portant measure the fundamental question raised as to the 
war powers of the President of the United States. 

Since this country entered into the present war one year ago 
many serious and imperative war measures have been before 
Congress, and much valuable time has been consumed in debat- 
ing the question as to how far the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment should be intrusted with the necessary and indis- 
pensable powers to carry on the war. Every inch of ground has 
been vigorously and tenaciously disputed by those who seem to 
believe that the same constitutional restrictions should be placed 
upon the executive department of the Government in time of 
war as are admittedly proper to place upon it in time of peace. 
They have expressed grave fears that the liberties of our people 
might be in danger and the Constitution of our country might be 
sacrificed if we should remove any of the limitations upon execu- 
tive authority, and unshackle its hands that it might more easily 
and suecessfully combat our foreign foes, 

Time and time again they have ably and profoundly dis- 
coursed upon the elementary doctrine that our Government is 
divided into three distinct branches, the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial; and sometimes they have so earnestly 
and jealously emphasized these distinctions that their argu- 
ments would seem to lead us to the belief that the safety of our 
institutions and the liberties of our people could be preserved 
only when each of these three departments of the Government 
was fighting the others, and that our real danger would come if 
ever they should get together and work with perfect coopera- 
tion and harmony with each other. In listening to some of these 
debates in the past year, and at times under the spell of the 
fervid oratory of some of our strict constructionist friends. I 
have occasionally wondered whether after all our country would 
be in greater danger from the barbarous hordes of the German 
armies, if turned loose upon our land, than from the evil de- 
signs of an American President, armed with increased powers 
with which to wage successful warfare; and whether, in very 
truth, we did not really have less to fear from William Hohen- 
zollern, with his bad reputation and his powerful war machine, 
than from Woodrow Wilson, with a little more power in his 
hands to use in quickly raising and equipping an adequate Army 
and Navy to fight under the Stars and Stripes. At such times, 
Mr. President, when these warnings have been thundered in the 
Senate Chamber I have almost lost sight of the dangers from a 
triumphant Kaiser, and shuddered at the thought that possibly 
the President of the United States, if endowed with such addi- 
tional powers, might turn these great armies and our superb 
Navy upon the trusting and unsuspecting people of his own land. 

Scarcely any war measure has been proposed in the Senate 
that these alarms have not been sounded, and much valuable 
time has been lost by the almost interminable debates, in which 
the discussions seemed to be directed not so much upon the 
best and quickest way to whip the Germans, but upon the ques- 
tion as to how far we could trust the President of the United 
States with the power and authority to accomplish that purpose. 
So much time has been consumed in this way that there is no 
doubt in my mind but that our war program has been thereby 
delayed many months. In the consideration and passage of 
some of these measures weeks and sometimes months have been 
taken in debate, oftentimes profitless, and the bills would finally 
pass with very few votes in the Senate against them. 

The rules of the Senate which permit unlimited debate have 
been an especial disadvantage to the country in the last year. 
If there is any justification for such rules in times of peace, 
there is certainly none in times of war. It would have helped 
our war program very materially and hastened our preparation 
for effective service in it if the Senate immediately after the 
declaration of war had adopted a rule providing for the previous 
question for a period at least until the close of the war. We 
complain that in some instances there have been evidences of 
serious delays in war preparations and with the lack of energy 
and efficiency in some governmental agencies, and yet we have 
certainly not set them a good example in the delays which have 
so often occurred in this body in the passage of measures so 
essential and se urgent for the proper conduct of the war. 
The Senate recently spent about 10 days in debating an im- 
portant measure manifestly necessary to strengthen the arm of 
the Government in dealing with German agents a. 1 spies in 
this country. Although disastrous fires were occurring in our 
munition factories and criminal activities of German spies in 
some of our war industries, we spent two days in the discussion 
of whether the word “calculated” or the word “intended” 
should be used in that measure, and yet there were so few 
against the passage of the bill that when it came to its final 
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passage not even a roll call was demanded. We could greatly 
repair the mistake already made and accelerate our prepara- 
tions for war if we would start right here in the Senate and 
have the Committee on Rules report without further delay, 
a rule permitting the use of the previous question in our pro- 
ceedings here during the war, and if the Senate would adopt 
such a rule. 

There are many evidences, Mr. President, that the people of 
the country are becoming aroused more than ever to the gravity 
and peril of this war, and becoming impatient and intolerant of 
any unnecessary delays in Congress or elsewhere in the organi- 
zation of our strength and forces for complete and successful 
participation in the war. We can observe this feeling growing 
in every section. In many places it has broken out in mob 
violence. Impatient of the law’s delays, the citizens in many 
parts of the country have begun to take the law in their own 
hands in their efforts to stamp out treason and the evil activities 
of the German agents in this country. This is an unfortunate 
condition, for the mob spirit is likely to increase unless the 
Government is given sufficient power to deal effectively with 
these evils and crimes, 

No war ever has been won or ever will be won by a debating 
society. Learned and eloquent disquisitions upon theories of 
government, profound and exhaustive addresses upon constitu- 
tional limitations may have their place in a period of peace, but 
in this fateful crisis of world history there is no time for them, 
and only action, vigorous, forceful action, can meet the situation 
or satisfy the demands of our people. When millions of men 
are lined up in a life-and-death struggle upon the long battle 
field of western Europe, when the civilization of the world is 
trembling in the balance, when hundreds of thousands of brave 
young American soldiers are in that battle line with their 
brothers in arms, sacrificing their lives in the righteous cause 
of human freedom, and when the American people each day 
while this tremendous conflict is going on are watching with 
intense anxiety every bulletin that comes to us from the battle 
fields, it is not surprising that we should see so many manifesta- 
tions of impatience throughout the country when we hesitate 
here in Congress so often and so long to give to the President 
sufficient power, not only to maintain our Army and our Navy 
abroad but to suppress the very dangerous and grave activities 
of bold and defiant German agents in this country. 

There may be some Senators who conscientiously fear the 
policy of placing too much power in the hands of the Executive, 
but I am confident, Mr. President, that I am not mistaken when 
I say that at least 95 per cent of the American people have no 
such fear and are willing to trust him with unlimited power in 
the prosecution of this war. I do not believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would abuse that power in the least, 
and I have great confidence in his patriotism, his widsom, and 
his devotion to the Constitution and the laws of our land. The 
extraordinary powers which we give him will be promptly sur- 
rendered by him when the war is over and the danger is passed. 

The great Lincoln, as we have so often been told, was bitterly 
assailed and called a dictator and a tyrant because when the 
Union was threatened in the Civil War he assumed and exercised 
powers not specifically warranted in the Constitution. He did 
it in order to save the Constitution and the Union, and who is 
there to-day that would dare to criticize him for what he did? 
Who is there now that doubts the purpose of Lincoln to sur- 
render every one of those extraordinary powers at the close of 
the war and the end of its dangers? 

The biggest undertaking, Mr. President, which this Govern- 
ment ever encountered was one year ago when we entered into 
this world struggle for the defense not only of the civilization of 
Europe but for the safety and peace of our own people. Upon 
a moment's notice, as it were, we had to suddenly begin trans- 
forming a democracy of 100,000,000 of peace-loving people and 
a Government established for such a people and for such condi- 
tions into a warlike organization to meet the most perfectly 
equipped war machine in the history of the world. It has been 
no easy or simple task. It has been one to test to the uttermost 
the wisdom, the patienve, and the genius of the man at the head 
of our Government, and of those associated with him in the great 
work before them. That some mistakes have been made, that 
some disappointments and failures have occurred is undeniable, 
but the dispassionate historian of the future will undoubtedly 
pay tribute to the marvelous and splendid work that has been 
done, and place that work far in excess of any mistakes or 
failures. 

I shall not take up the time of the Senate in an effort to 
describe or enumerate the many great achievements accom- 
plished in the last year, for the Senate is familiar with them, 
and so are the people of the country. It is inconceivable that 
in so gigantic a task some mistakes should not have occurred, 
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and there is no reason to conceal them. Neither is there reason 
to exaggerate or magnify them. The work is going on tre 
memlously and successfully. Back of it all stands the unwaver- 
ing determination of the united American people to devote their 
all, if necessury, to the successful conclusion of this war. Back 
of it, too, stunds the great President of the United States. whose 
clear and ringing words in behalf of human freedom have awak- 
ened the oppressed people in every land on the globe, and have 
thrilfed our allles with a new spirit of indomitable courage on 
the battle fields and in their homes. 

We should do our utmost in this vast work. Congress should 
not withhold from the President any power or any means which 
he considers necessary in this enormous undertaking. He is the 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy. We must trust 
him just as soldiers must trust their general when they go into 
battle. We are serving the enemy and not our country when- 
ever we delay uunecessarily the grant of power and funds 
which he may need. Congress has done much excellent work 
since this country declared war upon Germuny, and less parti- 
sanship has been shown in the two Houses in that time than at 
any other ume in the last half a century. Democrats and 
Republicans alike have shown an admirable spirit of patriotism, 
and only with rare exceptions have evidences of partisanship 
been exhibited. But there is much more werk to be done by us, 
and T believe it should be done more speedily and with less 
caviling and contention about the powers of the Executive and 
the strict adherence to the letter of the Constitution. 

I yield to no man lu my reverence und devotion to that Con- 
stitution. From my childhoed I have been taught and I now 
believe that it is the great charter of our liberty and a sacred 
instrument. which must be protected and respected if our 
Republic is to endure. But, Mr. President. let me say that in 
my opinion it was never the intention of those who framed the 
Constitution. that any of its provisions should ever be invoked 
in time of war and national peril to restrict the power of the 
Government in the defense of the Nation and of its institutions. 

Great Britain, too, has a constitution. In no other nation on 
earth at the time the European war began did the people pos- 
sess more liberty of thought or action than did the people of 
Great Britain. They reverenced their constitution with its 
safeguards upon their liberties just as much as we reverence 
ours, but when wur burst upon them, and as the magnitude of 
their danger increased, they found it necessary to yield during 
the period of national peril most of the liberties insured to them 
by the constitution. 

The chunges which have taken place in the British Govern- 
ment in the last three years should furnish interesting and 
valuable lessons to us. The transformation of their govern- 
mental agencies from a peace basis to a war basis was slowly— 
it may be too slowly—but surely aceomplished, and we see in 
that process of evolution the peace-time government of the able 
and amiable Asquith changed into a powerful war-time orguniza- 
tion under the more vigorous Lloy’-George. No one need to 
doubt that when wur is over and peace again established the 
British democracy will come into its own again more firmly 
established. if possible, than it was before the war. And no one 
here need doubt that no matter how great the power we may 
vest in our Executive, democracy again in this country when 
peace comes will be fully restored to every power which it may 
have surrendered during the war. 

I need not take up the time of the Senate in discussing similar 
conditions which existed in the early part of our Civil War and 
the embarrassment which President Lincoln experienced in the 
efforts of many Members of Congress to hold him to the strictest 
Jimitations in the letter of our Constitution. It was only after 
his hands were unfettered by such technical restrictions that he 
was able to marshal the forces of the Union and bring about a 
successful conclusion of the war. I repeat, Mr. President, that 
our people are in no spirit or temper to tolerate any delays in 
Congress or elsewhere, nor to show any patience with those who 
would consume precious time in these critical days in seeking to 
limit the powers which the President must have if we are to 
achieve victory in this war. 

We find this restlessness and impatience upon the part of the 
people throughout the country, especially in reference to the 
fact that the Government and the courts under existing laws 
have not been able to accomplish more in the suppression of the 
German propaganda and to prevent the disastrous losses brought 
about in many institutions and industries by German agents and 
spies. Mnny of these agents are escaping any punishment at all; 
some of them are receiving sentences of imprisonment, which 
amounts te no punishment to them, where similar-crimes in the 
other belligerent countries would be summarily punished to the 
fullest extent. The time has about come, Mr. President, when it 
should be seriously considered whether or not the President 


should in some cases suspend the writ of habens corpus und de- 
clare martial law to cover these offenses of alien enemies in the 
country, It was done in the Civil War, and there seems to be 
far grenter reuson why it should be done at this time. If we do 
not very soon more vigorously and effectively show the power of 
the Government under existing processes to sufficiently punish 
these enemies, then we may expect an alarming increase in mob 
violence and in lawlessness throughout the lund. 

A mob once in a while gets the right man, but too often it 
may persecute or murder an innocent one. The extension of 
the jurisdiction of courts-martinl in these cases may become 
necessury. There is no cause to reflect upon the administration 
of the laws by our Department of Justice or by our courts, 
for thev have done much good work; but it is becoming more 
apparent that the ordinary processes of our courts under exist- 
ing laws are not sufficient to adequately combat this danger. 
Therefore, I say, Mr. President, more power to the President 
of the United States and less quibbling about constitutional 
objections in this hour of grave danger. 

In this bill before the Senate, which bears the name of the 
distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN }, 
the President is-not asking for more actual power. but is seek- 
ing to have Congress give him the authority that he may 
“coordinate or consolidate the executive bureaus, agencies, 
and offices in the interest of economy und the more efficient 
concentration of the Government.” In brief, he is simply ask- 
ing that he be allowed to redistribute in a more businesslike 
and efficient manner the power which he already has. s 

Although this is only a war measure, some such authority 
really should be given to the President in times of peace, 
because it is a well-known fact that there is great duplication 
of work, many instances of unnecessary waste and extrava- 
gance in the present organization of our departments and 
bureaus. The attention of Congress and of the people has been 
called to this fact for many years. We are all familiar with 
what Senator Aldrich said some years ago, to the effect that 
our Government, even in those times, on a more businesslike 
basis could be conducted for $3800,000,000 less than it did cost 
without sacrifice to the public service. President Taft on numer- 
ous occasions pointed out the cumbersome, clumsy, and expen- 
sive features of the present system. Other distinguished men 
and officials have time and time ngain commented upon it, and 
yet nothing was ever done to remedy it. If such reforms were 
needed under conditions of peace. how much more are they 
needed now under the present conditions. 

Some Senators express the fear that the President may go 
too far in this work and possibly impair the service and efti- 
ciency of some of our governmental agencies. They fear that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Federal Reserve 
System or some other branch of the Government service might 
be sacrificed or impaired by him if such power was given him. 
I have no such fear myself, nor, do I believe that the vust 
majority of the American people entertain such a fear. There 
are some who insist that the President indicate specificaly 
what changes or consolidations or coordinations he desires to 
make before authority is granted him by Congress to do it. 

This, Mr. President, it seems to me, is manifestly imprac- 
ticable. if not impossible. It is a ense where I feel that we can 
with utmost safety trust the President. who is more responsible 
than any other official or citizen in this country, to use that dis- 
cretion, intelligence. and wisdom with which he is justly 
credited. We can certainly try the experiment without risk or 
danger for the period of the war, and it would not surprise me 
if, in many instances, the changes brought about would prove 
to be so satisfactory and successful that Congress, after the war, 
would be ready to continue them on n permanent basis. 

It might be that the President already possesses much. if not 
all, of the authority which this bill proposes to give him. As 
Commander in Chief in time of war. he might assume, without 
legislative sanction, to do many things contemplated in this 
measure toward the reorganization of the executive branches 
of the Government upon a more businesslike and effective basis 
As an illustration, it is probable that he already has the right 
to coordinate the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with the office of the Director Genern! of Railroads under the 
act of Congress, giving him the authority to take over the rail- 
roads of the country in time of war. 

Modern war is very different from what it used to be. It re- 
quires now not merely the operntion of armies and navies. It 
is far more comprehensive, and takes within its omnivereus 
scope almost every activity and industry of human life. With 
vastly increased demands it calls upon the farmer. the laborer, 
the artisan, the captain of industry, the scientist. the chemist, 
the artist, and men and women from every walk of life. The 
fields, the factories, the commercial orgunizations, the labora- 
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tories, and nearly all, if not all. of the industrial agencies of 
peace conditions are now brought into direct touch with the war 
organization and are important and essential fuctors in it. The 
so-called peace depurtments of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment have their warlike functions to perform just as necessary 
as those of the War Department or of the Navy Department. It 
seems, therefore, that the President should have broader au- 
thority during the wur to organize wherever advisable any of 
the executive branches for more useful and capable service in 
the war, and I believe that this measure which undertukes to 
grant. if not to confirm, such authority in his hands should be 
passed substantially us it hus been reported by the committee. 

Mr, President. the most important element now in the de- 
termination of this awful world conflict is speed. Nothing can 
more endanger our success and the success of our allies in the 
final struggle than delay. Every hour, every day, is more väl- 
unble now than at any other time in human history. No one 
need to have fear of the result if this great Nation, with its im- 
mense wenlth. its inexhaustible resources, and its energetic and 
patriotic people, loses no further time in marshaling its strength 
for service upon the stuge of this world tragedy. Never before 
in the history of the human race was the issue at stake greater 
or more far-reaching than it is to-day. Never before did any 
people have us great an opportunity to render service to man- 
kind as the American people have at the present. We breath- 
lessly and anxiously await day and night for each messuge thut 
flushes across the seas, telling us of the events of the titanic 
struggle now going on in Belgium and in northern France. No 
braver soldiers ever murched to the battle front than these 
American, British, and French heroes who are right now along 
that battle line holding back the onrushing waves of the barba- 
rous hosts of Germany. Their success in holding those lines and 
in driving buek the ruthless foes depend upon how fast can we 
rush to their aid men und supplies. 

The American Government is meeting this duty nobly and to 
the fullest extent possible. Our troops are going over faster 
than ever before. The necessary munitions and supplies ure 
also going. In this crucial hour every American citizen should 
speed this work to fts utmost, Every sacrifice that is needed 
to help should be cheerfully made, A disaster to the armies of 
our allies would be our disaster. For nearly four long years, 
the bloodiest and darkest in all history, these allies have been 
giving up the best of their life’s blood and all their treasure in a 
struggle against the forces of destruction and wickedness. Never 
before in history was there a contest between men or between na- 
tions where the line of demarcation between right and wrong, be- 
tween democracy and autocracy, between justice and cruelty, and 
between civilization and barbarity so clearly defined as it Is in 
this struggle. All hope of success and the salvation of future 
generations depend now upon how soon and how strong we 
can be there with our aid. There should be uo let-up lu our 
work nor suggestion of pence until victory. complete victory. is 
won from that nation which has dealt the foulest and most 
brutal blow to the people of the earth in all history. 

No temporary peace for ourselves, with the threat of war for 
our children and our children's children hanging over them. 
No peace until never again will it be possible for the war-mad 
and diabolical rulers of Germany to plunge her own people and 
the rest of the world into the horrors of war. Let us, Mr 
President. do our utmost. Let us urge upon every man and 
woman in America to do all that in them lies and to make any 
needed sacrifice in the heroic struggle to secure a peace that 
will be enduring and upon a foundation as firm as a rock, And 
while we are calling upon them for speed, speed, speed, let not 
the United States Senate in this great work set any bad ex- 
ample of delay. 

Mr. OVERMAN rose. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask if the bill in 
charge of the Senator from North Carolina is now before the 
Senate? 

Mr. OVERMAN, It is. The housing bill was laid aside. The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who is in charge of that 
bill. is not present. He asked me if I would not allow my bill 
to be laid aside and have his bill proceeded with. He, however, 
has not returned to the Chamber, therefore we may proceed with 
the consideration of the unfinished business. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to address myself to the housing bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I so understood, and that is the reason I 
rose. I think that probably the housing bill should be passed; 
but I repeat, the Senator from Virginia is not now present, so 
I desire to proceed with the bill of which I am in charge. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then, I will say what I was going to say. Very 
likely in the meantime the Senator from Virginia will return 
to the Chamber. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 


rey eit ky be 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President. I think there is great necessity 
for the immediate pussuge of the housing bill. The fact of the 
need of imperative haste in the solution of the housing problem 
has been brought to my attention, because I have been sitting 
with the subcommittee upon the antirent profiteering bill, and 
the needs of the District of Columbia in the way of housing 
have therefore become very apparent to us. There are now 
almost no houses in the District that are not fully occupied. 
Employees are coming into the District by the thousand every 
month, and they will continue to do so, as we nre assured, 
during the balance of this year. People owning houses who 
have never before taken bourders or rented their rooms have 
been appealed to to now rent rooms as a patriotic service. They 
have responded in a very generous and patriotic spirit, but the 
limit of their resources has now been reached. 

This bill carries an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of houses in the District of Columbia, and those of us who 
are on the District of Columbia Committee have a special iater- 
est in the subject. I wish to say a word as to why the money is 
appropriated to be expended by the Secretary of Labor. As I 
said ‘last week, the labor problem is a very acute problem in 
various departments, not only in the Navy Department and the 
War Department, but also in the Shipping Board, and with the 
District of Columbia itself. Each of the departments has all the 
different kinds of labor trouble—the question of getting labor, 
having fair prices, proper sanitary conditions, and safe condi- 
tions for the employees to work. 

The problem was very carefully studied by the commission 
during the past summer and fall. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Shipping Board were reluctant to give up their 
control over it, but they finally agreed that it was better, in the 
interest of greater efficiency, to put all of the labor problems In 
all the departments in the hands of the Secretary of Labor. 
That included the housing problem, and the Shipping Board, 
which has an appropriation for housing, has held up its plan, 
waiting for this additional power to be conferred on the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

I make this explanation in order that the Senate may under- 
stand that this appropriation is not provided to be expended un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of Labor because he has 
asked for it or demanded it, but because it is in accordance with 
the plan of the administration to have all the labor problems, 
including employment, wages, and housing, handled in that 
department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the unfinished business is before 
the Senate, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no other Senator who desires to 
speak upon the housing bill, which has been laid aside, I know 
there are a number of Senators who desire to speak upon the 
unfinished business who are absent from the Chamber at this 
particular time. Therefore, Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum is made, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Ger New Smoot 
Baird Hale Norris Sterling 
Beckham Hardin, Nugent Swanson 
orah Hardwick Overman Thomas 
Brandegee Henderson ge Tillman 
Calder Hollis Phelan Townsend 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Pittman Trammell 
Culberson Jones. Wash. Poindexter Underwood 
Cummins Keliogg Pomerene Wa 
Curtis McCumber Sheppard Williams 
Dillingham McKellar Shields Welcott 
Fletcher McNary Smith. Ga. 
France Martin Smith, Md. 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, S. C. 


Mr. WARREN. 
KENDRICK] is absent on business of the Senate. 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is absent in connec- 
tion with the liberty loan campaign and will be absent for sev- 
eral days. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
VARDAMAN], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krrpy], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. THomrson], the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Gore], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH] are detained in attend- 
ance on the funeral of the late Senator BROUSSARD. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce tlrat the Senator from 


I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
I will ask that 


Missouri [Mr. REED], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
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cock], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SantH], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. SUTRERLAND], the Senator from New 
Mexico IMr. Jones], the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], 
the Senator from Utuh [Mr. Kral, and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Kenpricx] are detained in attendance on. the funeral 
of the late Senator Stone. I also wish to announce that the: 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Roninson] are detained, taking part in the third liberty 
loan campaign. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present: 


HOUSING; OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask the Senator from North Carolina; in 
charge of the unfinished business, temporarily to lay it aside, so 
that we may dispose of House bill 10265, the speedy enactment 
of which is of the utmost importance, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I was rather impressed with 
what the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hotrts] said about 
this bill, and I think it ought to pass as soon as possible. I 
will therefore agree that the unfinished business may be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and ask unanimous consent that that muy 
be done, in order that the housing bill may be taken up. I wish 
to say, however. thut I shall not ask the Senate to lay the un- 
finished business aside for any purpose after 2 o'clock to-morrow, 
I say that in order that the Senate may have notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid 
aside tempornrily. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of: Washington. I also want to say that the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New Hampshire was very siz- 
nificant in view of the fact that some time ago we were urged 
especially to pass. the bill providing for housing in connection 
with the shipbuilding plants, It was urged that legislation 
must be. passed. giving the Shipping Board authority to spend 
850.000.000 to provide housing facilities; and yet it is announced 
to-day that they huve held that work up waiting for the passage 
of this bill. If that is the way to expedite war- preparations, it 
is quite different from. the kind of expedition that I have in 
mind, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. I am not going to object, 
and yet I think we ought to bring ourselves to a frame of mind 
whereby we may expedite and pass one bill before we take up 
another. 

Mr. OVERMAN, T think the Senator is right about that; and 
I haye given notice that hereafter L will not ask the Senate to 
lay the unfinished business aside. 

Mr: GALLINGER.. I will not object to the request, although 
I regret the necessity for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER... Is there objection?’ The Chair 
hears none; and the unfinished business is temporarily laid 
aside, 

Mr. SWANSON, Lask unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of the so-called housing. bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (II. R. 10265) to 
authorize the Serretary of Labor to provide housing, local trans- 
portation. and other community facilities for war needs. 

Mr. SWANSON, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
proceeded with by paragraphs, and that committee amendments 
be first considered. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to proceed with the bill by paragraphs, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that the committee amendments: be 
first considered. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
first considered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not willing to consent that 
committee amendments. shall be first considered. I can see 
reason for such a request in the case of an appropriation: bill, 
but I think there are many reasons why we should not follow 
that practice in the case of a bill of this character: 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well; I will modify the request, and 
merely ask thut the consideration of the bill be-proceeded with 
by paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. cam the Senator from 
Virginia tell us what has become of the 850.000.000 voted: to the 
Shipping Bourd for the purpose of providing housing facilities? 
The appropriation carried by: this bill. if enacted, and that in 
the law to enable the Shipping Board to provide housing facili- 


Yes; that the committee amendments be 


ties will make $110,000,000: for building houses. If it is neres-- 
sary, and the amount will be properly used, very well; but I 
should like to Know: about it. 

Mr: SWANSON. If the Senator from Georgia had been in the 
Chamber—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the-Senator-has already gone over 
thut matter, I Will not ask him to do so again. 

Mr. SWANSON. We-had quite a prolonged’ discussion as to 
the difference between this bill and the Shipping Board housing 
bill. It developed thut the Shipping Board housing bill simply 
authorized s 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not want the Senator to answer 
— question: if he has already done so. I ought to have been 

ere, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I hope the Senator from Georgia will: in- 
sist on his question, because I do not think it has been explained. 
what: has been done with the 850,000,000 already. appropriated 
for the Shipping Board. 

Mr. SWANSON, The Shipping Board housing bill simply 
authorizes the Shipping Board to use 550.000.000 for housing pur- 
poses out of the $800,000,000. already appropriated. As to whut 
disposition they huve made of that money I do not know. It is: 
not u matter that came to the Committee ou Publie Buildings 
and Grounds, The members of the Commerce Committee would 
know far better than I do as to what disposition was made of 
that money. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia 
will allow me; I wish to say that even before the Committee on 
Commerce reported that bill—and it became a law on the 
Ist of March—the Shipping Board, out of the money appropri- 
ated, had already commenced to build houses at Newport News. 
They construed. that they had the general power under the ship- 
ping law to do that, and they had already made arrangements 
for building quite a number of houses in carrying en the work 
there long before the housing bill was- passed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me; I was out of the 
Chamber a moment ago, but I have been told that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. HoLLIs} stated: on: the floor that. 
the Shipping Board has delayed: operations under the net of! 
Murch 1 last with a view of waiting until this bill is passed. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will state to the Senator, as I have al- 
ready stated to the Senate, that: there has been constituted an 
executive board of five: members to administer this bill when it 
shall become-a law—one a practical. contractor; one, Mr. Dorr, 
or some other representative of the Arny; a representative of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy; a representative 
of the Shipping Board; and an attorney. These five wen will 
constitute the board to administer the appropriation: provided 
by this bill under the direction of the Secretary of Labor. As 
to whether the Shipping Board is waiting until this bill is passed 
I do not know. 

Mr. NELSON. But these five men, Mr. President, are not pro- 
vided for in the bill; they are not referred to. The bill practi-. 
cally pats it all in the hands of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. SWANSON, The Secretary of Labor, following: a. prac- 
tice that is very commendable, told us whom he thought he 
would select to administer this proposed law: under his. direc-- 
tion. Of course, it is necessary to have an. organization, and he 
felt thut he ought frankly: to tell the committees,. both of the 
House and of the Senate, which he did. whom he thought it 
would be wise to appoint to administer: this: proposed luw if he 
were given authority to act under-it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator be kind enough to state 
the names again? 

Mr. SWANSON. I ean not give the exact names, but the 
board is made up of one representative of the War Department, 
one representative. of the Navy Department, an attorney, a 
member of the:Shipping Board—I do not think it was stated 
who the representative of the Shipping Board would be—and. 
Mr. Eidlitz. of New York; who has been made director of: 
housing. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. HARDING, and Mr. POIN- 
DEXTER addressed the Chair: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: (Mr; Horam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield; and if so, te. whom? 
There are three Senators on their feet. 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington: who, I believe, first rose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understood the Senator to say 
that the $50,000,000 appropriated for housing facilities to be 
expended. by the Shipping Board was out of the $800,000,000. 
which had theretofore been uppropriated. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is as I understand the matter: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 


The Senator is mistaken. 
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Mr. SWANSON. I understood that was what was done. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I have here a copy of the law 
from which I quote, as follows: 

That the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
is hereby anthorized and empowered within the limits of the amounts 
herein authorized— 

To do so and so. Then, in the last paragraph it is provided: 

That for the purpose of carrying ont the provisions of this act the 
expenditure of $50,000,000 Is hereby authorized— 

And so forth. That is, $50,000,000 additional to what has 
heretofore been authorized. . 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator must remember tbat that is 
simply an authorization and not an appropriation by law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that, but they can 
make contracts ; 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, they are authorized to 
spend $50,000,000, but I do not understand that any appropria- 
tion has been made or possibly will be made. I can not speak 
definitely, but. as I understand, that act simply authorizes the 
Shipping Board to expend $50,000,000 of the amount that had 
previously been appropriated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; they can spend $50,000,000 ; 
they can make contracts, and so forth. 

Mr. SWANSON, I do not think S0. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the way it was under- 
stood. 

Mr, SWANSON. My opinion is that they were simply au- 
5 to spend $50,000,000 of the money heretofore appro- 
priated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
spending that money. 

Mr. SWANSON. At any rate, it is estimated that $110,000.000 
will not be ample to provide proper housing fucilities. It is 
for Congress to determine whether they want to do this or not; 
it is for Congress to determine whether they wart to speed up 
the war program: it is for Congress to determine ns to whether, 
in order to secure guns, munitions, destroyers, ships, and work 
at the navy yards, it is necessary that this appropriation be 
made, 

Mr. JONES of Wasbington. I do not want the Senator to 
understand that I was objecting; I merely wanted to correct 
his statement—that is all. 

Mr. SWANSON 
Grounds examined this matter; they had hearings, and the 
Secretary of Labor and others interested appeared before the 
committee. The committee received reports, some of them con- 
fidentiul and made in executive session. which we could not 
give to the public. but which any Senator may read, showing 
the places where the work is being done and setting forth the 
delay in the delivery of munitions, war material, destroyers, 
and the delay in the work at the navy yards and arsenals. If 
any Senator has any doubt about this. he can ascertain the 
places where it is proposed to expend the money. and he can 
ascertain that the deluy in the securing of war munitions bas 
been on account of the inability properly to house employees. I 
do not know of a member of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. either of the House or of the Senate, who, after 
hearing the testimony, did not reach the conclusion that this 
wus one of the most important and urgent war measures before 
Congress. We had a full hearing, und while we did not feel 
that we were privileged to put all of this in our reports—these 
various surveys that were made would not have been given to 
us except in executive session, to be used for that purpose 
they show the plants where delay in the delivery of vurious 
munitions of war, destroyers, and other matters has been ocen- 
sioned by the lack of employees, because the employees left by 
reason of the lack of houses. They have done everything that 
can be done to get private enterprise to put up houses ut these 
places. At a great many places the cities have united and have 
done what they could. Private enterprise has done all that it 
could. They have presented this matter to the Government as 
one of the most important matters pending for the proper and 
efficient conduct of the war. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I have been heartily in favor of this legisla- 
tion. I am a member of the Committee on Commerce; and 
when the Shipping Board came there and urged this legislation. 
and said that it was necessary to speed it up, that it was neces- 
sary that they should go on and secure the proper legislation 
and proper authority and get the money, we hurried it up as 
much as possible and succeeded in getting it through the Sen- 
ate. and finally in getting the House to concur in it, and it 
became a law on the Ist of March; and yet, while we speeded 
up all we could in this matter, it seems that the Shipping Board 


They were already going on and 
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have done nothing at all on it. What little they have done they 
did down at Newport News before we passed the law. 

Now, I am not opposing the proposition of the Senator from 
Virginia. I am in favor of legislation to provide houses; but 
what strikes me as peculiar, and I call attention to it. is the fact 
that here is a duplication. You provide in the act of March 1 
that the Shipping Board, or the Emergency Fieet Corporation— 
which is simply a part of it—shall have authority to build 
houses and equip them in all yards where ships are ouilt for the 
Government. Now, in this bill—— 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to finish my statement. 

Mr. SWANSON, No; I have heard that statement before, 
and I should like to reply to that phuse of it at this time. This 
bill originated, as I stated, with the Secretary of Labor. who 
has an employment bureau. If nny employees are wanted at 
the navy yards or at munition plants or anywhere in this coun- 
try, they ask him to furnish as many laborers as are necessary 
to do the work. He made a survey of the entire situation in the 
United States through the employment bureau. He ascertained 
that at some of these plants, where they hac contracts for de- 
stroyers, shipping, and other things, it was impossible to com- 
plete them, and they were greutly delayed for the lack of 
housing for the employees. Ile made a report on that matter 
to the War Industries Bourd or the War Council—I do not 
know the technical name. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him there? 5 

Mr. SWANSON, Then that was carried to the Cabinet, as I 
understand, and they felt that they needed 5110.000, 000, and 
a bill was to be introduced putting it under the Secretary of 
Labor to coordinate. Pending that, the Shipping Board had a 
bill introduced by the Senmtor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER}, 
which had passed the Senate, as I understand, ac that time; 
and it was decided to let the Shipping Board bill go through, 
and this matter would be presented under the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. NELSON. If the’ Senator will not allow me to ask him a 
question, or to interrupt him, or to finish a sentence, I will take 
the floor in my own time. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will. 
Senator now. 

Mr. NELSON. I wanted to say—the Senator did not give me 
a chance to finish my sentence before—that the Shipping Board 
had investigated this housing proposition long befere the De- 
partment of Labor did, and came before us and asked for that 
legislation. 

We gave it to them as rapidly as possible, and now they have 
done nothing under it. Under this bill, you propose to give the 
Department of Labor jurisdiction over housing in all the yards 
of the country where ships are being bnilt—nayal or merchant 
ships. You propose to give them authority, and here you have 
two authorities. On the one hand you have the Shipping Board 
and on the other hand you have the Department of Labor, both 
covering the same ground; and then, more than that, you have 
this situation. I am in favor of housing people in our arsenals 
and navy yards and other Government actitivities, but we nre 
having munitions and shelis manufactured all over this country 
at various points. We are having shells manufactured at Still- 
water, Minn., we are having them manufactured at Minneapolis, 
and we are having them manufactured in other States. Are 
you going to give the Department of Labor a roving commission 
tc go and erect houses for laborers all over this country wherever 
they manufacture a few shells and munitions? Is that your 
purpose? 

Mr. SWANSON, If the Senator will permit me. I will state 
the purpose of this bill as I understand it, I think the depnrt- 
ment has named 15 or 16 places—I can not remember the exnet 
number—where applications have been made and where there 
is a necessity for housing to complete the war program. Appli- 
cations were made, surveys were made twice, investigations 
were made, and it has been determined that if this housing bill 
is passed, at these places where contracts are- being delayed 
they will increase their output from 25 to 50 per cent. They 
have said that in the future, where housing facilities can not be 
furnished, no coutract will be given to places of that kind and 
character. Heretofere a great many contracts have been 
awarded, and they have had difficu'ty in gettin, munieipalities 
and individuals and others to furnish proper housing facilities 
for these employees. 

This is not a duplication. As T told the Senator, they ex- 
pected originally to have $110,000,000, None ox this money will 
be spent where the Shipping Board operates; or, rather, the 
Shipping Board will not and can not spend any money, as I 
understand, at navy yards, arsenals, or where the War Industries 
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Board are operating; but they expect to correlate it by coordina- 
tion as far as it enn be done. Except for the fact that the bill 
had been introduced, and had passed the Seunte, giving the 
Shipping Board this authority, t was expected that all the au- 
thority would be vested in the Secretary of Labor; but, as I 
said, there was a great necessity for that bill, as I understand, 
and therefore this division was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. As the Senator expresses it, then, the law we 
passed on the 1st of March is to be what the lawyers call functus 
officio—a dead letter? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not at all. 

Mr. NELSON. They are to operate under thi. new law? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not at all. I understand that the Shipping 
Board loaned money for this purpose at Newport News. It 
did not build any houses, as I understand, although I may be 
mistaken. I have not looked into the details of the matter; but 
from rumor I understand that a company was organized there. 
and the title taken to the land. and the Government advanced it 
some money to construct the houses, aud took a lien by way of 
security. The Government does not expect to lose any money 
in constructing these houses. It can not lose at all, except so 
far as the increased cost of construction now might be reduced 
when normal conditions return, when these houses are disposed 
of. The impression given us from the statements made by the 
Secretary of Labor and others was that they felt satisfied, from 
the methods they contemplated pursuing, that when this neces- 
sity disappeared and normal conditions returned they would be 
able to dispose of these houses where they made loans anu 
collect the money, and they felt sure that the only loss the Gov- 
ernment would sustain would be the loss ocensioned on uccount 
of the high cost of building at this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
HanrpinG] first. He has been standing for some time. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, it is rather a patient wait 
that I have made. The point I rose to address myself to has 
somewhat escaped our notice. I meant to impose on the courtesy 
of the Senator from Virginia to throw a little light on the delay 
in getting results from the appropriation made in behalf of the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. SWANSON. Iam frank to say that I know nothing about 
the Shipping Board. That matter did not come to my commit- 
tee. It was before the Commerce Committee. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], I think, had charge of the hous- 
ing for the Shipping Board more than I did. 

Mr. HARDING. By courtesy of the Senator, if I may, I will 
say that some considerable time before the Sennte passed the 
meastire making a special appropriation for the Shipping Board, 
by direction of the Committee on Commerce, the chairman and 
another member of the committee were authorized to call upon 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and recommend the appro- 
priation of sums already available to the Fleet Corporation for 
the purpose of immediately starting a house-erection campaign. 

On the encouragement given by this committee, the Emer- 
gency Fieet officers designated an appropriation of approxi- 
mately two and a half million dollars as an advance to the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co., who were to build their own 
houses with this Government aid. A larger appropriation was 
made to the shipbuilding plant at Sparrow’s Point, Md. It 
was expected that in the emergency then pressing there would 
be immediate construction, but then arose the thing that has 
caused this delay, and it was the thing that impelled me to 
interrupt the Senator in order to give it to the Senate. 

There immediately arose a controyery as to who shou:d have 
charge of this great housing program. I think it is no violation 
of confidence to say that the delay has been due to a controversy 
between the Labor Department on the one hand, which insists 
that it should have this great project under its control, and the 
Shipping Board on the other; and the Shipping Board found 
itself confronted by a question that was urged on the one hand 
by the great emergency and promoted on the other hand by a 
lot of idealists and extremists, and that is the situation to 
which Congress must give some consideration. 

There could have been provision made for a prompt supply 
of temporary houses, but everyone connected with the idealist 
movement, which is back of the thing, was opposed to anything 
of that sort. You could not get anyone connected with the 
Labor Department to consent to any temporary relief of this 
situation. This is a bit of idealism fitted into the emergency 
of the Government for a paternal housing program in this 
country. 

I am quite ready to agree that housing is necessary. I voted 
for the original appropriation, and I am content ngain to vote 
for this large appropriation, though I do so with a very great 
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nmount of concern. I think the Senate is not going far enough 
in the pending bill in fixing the basic conditions of operating 
an enterprise of this sort; and so, while I am on my feet, I 
want to ask the Senator in charge of the bill if the committee 
gave any consideration to a provision fixing the basis of rentals 
of these properties? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the question of rentals was 
before the committee. The Secretary of Labor, who under this 
bill is to have the administration of it. was asked as to what his 
policy would be. There was an iden that he might furnish rent 
free to some employees of the Government. 1 have here his 
statement before the committee, in which he stated that he would 
not do that; that if he had the administration of the measure 
he would not furnish rent free to anyone; that he would en- 
deavor to regulate the rent to be paid according to what the rent 
would be under normal conditions; in view of the expenditures 
the Government made, the cost. I will read the Senator what 
he says in reference to it, showing that the committee carefully 
considered this bill and its administration as far as it could do so. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginin if he thinks that the Government ought to spend this 
enormous umount of money and make rental rates based on nor- 
mal conditions when the Government itself in these plants is 
paying a wage rate of two to three times the normal rate? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Secretary of Labor, I think, was asked 
that question. I can not remember definitely, but he stated that 
when you charged abnormal rent rates and there was un ab- 
normal cost of food, it necessarily increased wages to an abnor- 
um! point. We were satisfied that if we had normal conditions, 
normal wages, and if the Government charged abnormal rents 
for these places it would necessarily result in an increase of 
wages. I will read what the Secretary of Labor says in refer- 
ence to it. 

Mr. HARDING. If that is the basis of his argument, I do 
not even care to hear it read, Mr. President. I think any Senator 
will be able to analyze that statement for himself, 

Mr. SWANSON (reading)— 

Secretary Witsox. No; there is no intention of furnishing them free. 
There are different methods under contemplation. The method that 
will undoubtedly have to be ufilized to the greatest extent will be to 
advance money to corporations who will guarantee the erection of build- 
ings within a specified time, under certain circumstances, the advance 
being properly safeguarded, with proper arrangements for amortization, 
and proper arrangements for interest, and proper arrangements for 
control to prevent profiteering in the rentals, and so on. 

The pincipai method of handling it. in my judgment, will have to 
be that way. But there will be certain conditions in certain locations 
where it will be necessary for the Government to do the erecting of 
the housing itself, and when it does the erecting of the housing it will 
rent the houses at a normal rental rate, a rate that would be the normal 
rate that should be obtained from ordinary commercial investment in 
housing enterprises. There is no expectation and no desire to erect 
Luildings at Government expense and then hand them over to some 
portion of the ee, that portion of the population that may for 
the time being be engaged in certain lines of industry, rent free. nat 
does not seem to be an equitable sort of proposition. 

If we are going to erect housing and furnish houses free, we onzht 
not to do it for one class of citizens only, but if we are going to do that, 
all of the citizens of the country ought to participate in it. 

Mr. HARDING. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I am yery much pleased with paragraph (d), which was 
inserted on page 8, because I think myself the enterprise would 
be infinitely more practicable, and more effectively and promptly 
worked out, if the Government advanced the greater proportion 
of this sum to the employers for the erection of houses that 
will contribute to the accommodations of a permanent and im- 
portant enterprise. But the difficulty with production so far 
has been that the Department of Labor had hindered the New- 
port News and Sparrows Point construction because it was 
placed in the hands of the owners of the plant. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator a question. I believe, under 
normal commercial conditions, in dealing with private property, 
thut a rental of 10 per cent is considered necessary to meet 
taxes, improvements, investment, and so forth, to justify a 
building enterprise. I think that would be vastly too much to 
charge for the Government or other employees in these yards 
and munition plants; but would the Senator consent te write as 
a basic proposition in this law that the Government-builded 
property should be rented on a basis of 6 per cent of the actual 


cost? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know. I think it would be far 
better to leave it to the discretion of these people to manage it. 
At some places 6 per cent might be fair, at some places 7 per 
cent, at some places 3 per cent, according to the details of the 
matter. I think it would be a mistake to prescribe the exact 
rate. Secretary Wilson stated to us the conditions on which 
he would figure his rentals. I think to specify 6 per cent, 7 per 
cent. or 8 per cent would be a mistake. It would be impossible 
to go into all the details of a matter like this without taking the 
chance that scmething might be done wrongly. The members of 
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the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee who heard the 
Secretary of Labor and these other gentlemen very carefully, 
and heard members of the housing committee testify, were all 
satisfied that with the amendments proposed in this bill the 
bill would be well and splendidly administered, and that good 
results would come from it, and it was reported unanimously 
by the committee. I do not think it would be wise to insert 6 
per cent or 7 per cent or 5 per cent or 4 per cent as a require- 
ment, because I am satisfied that the person who will administer 
the bill will charge a fair rental. He was asked that very 
question. 

Mr. HARDING. If that be the case, what would be the ob- 
jection to writing it in the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to putting in “a fair 
rental.” é 

Mr. HARDING. 
rental? 

‘Mr. SWANSON. I can not say. I do not know whether it 
would be 10 per cent, 6 per cent, or 7 per cent. I do not know 
the conditions at all these places. No business man would em- 
bark upon a proposition requiring the expenditure of a large 
sum of money without being familiar with the different condi- 
tions. This thing extends frem Puget Sound and Mare Island 
to all the navy yards and arsenals all over the country where 
these accommodations are needed, consequently it is difficult 
to fix a specific rate. I have an idea that it will be better ad- 
ministered by leaving some discretion in the party who is to 
administer it. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
has said that no business man would do so-and-so. I beg to 
take issue with him on that particular point. Somebody ought 
to speak here now and then fer the people who are paying these 
enormous sums of money. I think the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas] has done so on more than one occasion, and I 
want to pay him my tribute of reverence for doing so. We are 
venturing here now on a program that is costing millions and 
millions of dollars, I do not believe any business man would 
set aside such a sum of money for n specific purpose without 
knowing the basis on which the investment was to be handed, 
I do not care whether it is Seattle or San Francisco or Los An- 
geles or New Orleans or Norfolk er Hog Island, whatever the 
cost of construction may be in that particular locality ought to 
fix the basis of rental for that property; and I say without any 
fear of contradiction that any workman in any munition or ship- 
building plant in any section of the United States can well 
afford to pay the rental to be asked, and would suffer no in- 
justice, no matter what the locality might be. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. If a specific rental is prescribed by law and we buiid 
some houses, suppose after we build them at one of these plants 
somebody should build private houses and rent them for $1 or 
50 cents a month less. we could not compete with them, and ali 
of our houses would be empty. Would it not be better to have 
authority to administer the measure in such a way as to meet 
the conditions? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator. 
Surely Congress would not venture on this great undertaking if 
there were not the emergency of housing men to meet these 
requirements of production; and if private enterprise is willing 
to step in and furnish houses at a Jess rate of return on the 
investment than 6 per cent, then there is no necessity for passing 
this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON, The Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. Let me finish. Now, assume that the condi- 
tion arises which the Senator recites; if that be true, then Con- 
gress is in a position to act in the matter, and readjust the basis 
of rentals. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me ask the Senator this question, just 
as a business proposition: We build these houses, The emer- 
gency exits now. A year from now the emergency may not 
exist, or six months from now, or three months from now. Some- 
thing may occur to remove the emergency. ‘The Government 
can not reduce its rent one cent, one dime, or one nickel. It is 
provided by law that it must be on the basis of 6 per cent. 
Private enterprise—some of these contractors included—may put 
up houses and rent them for a trifle less than the Government is 
charging, and then the Government would be at a disadvantage. 

Mr. HARDING.- The Senator does not pretend to say that 
Congress could not provide the necessary relief. 

Mr. SWANSON. It would have to be delayed, and in the 


What does the Senator think would be a fair 


meantime the houses are all empty. You fix a specific basis that 

-you can not reduce under any circumstances. Now, I say I am 
satisfied that they are going to charge a fair rent. The man who 
-will administer the law made that a part of his statement. He 
has no authority under this law to rent.them free or to give 
them to anybody. 


Mr. LODGE. Has he not? 

Mr. SWANSON. No: I do not see where he has. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘There is nothing to prevent his giving them 
away. 

Mr. SWANSON, If the Senator wants to put in there a pro- 
vision that he can not give them rent free, I shall be very glad 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator from Virginin advocate 
an expenditure of $110,000.000 on a housing program without a 
single specification as to what will be charged for the occu- 
pancy of these houses? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. Congress can not make it specific. 
If you make the rent 6 per cent of the cost, and some one else 
were to go there and offer houses at $1 a yeur less, or $2, or $3, 
you could not meet it. If the Government is going into this busi- 
n it has to go into it to be able to meet conditions like other 
people. I do not think it would be wise. There is no purpose 
to give these buildings free. I have no objection to any amend- 
ment that will require them to charge a reasonable rent. There 
is no purpose to do anything but charge a reasonable rent; but 
any specific sum which will leave the Government at the mercy 
of anybody who might want to interfere with it later, it seems 
to me, would be very unwise. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, let me see if I can emphasize 
the point [ am trying to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to make my point a little more clear. 
The Government calls on the young men of the country to zo 
into the trenches abroad, subjects them to every danger incident 
to warfare, requires them to suffer every hardship of camp and 
field, and pays them the mere nominal sum of a dollar per day. 
In our war preparation activities at home, in the shipyards, and 
in the munitions plants we are paying the largest wage ever 
known in the history of the world. 

Why. Mr. President, only yesterday a great captain of industry 
in the shipbuilding line told me that under present conditions 
they had many a gang of riveters in their plant earning ap- 
proximately $80 per day. A gang of riveters consists of three 
men, and the payment is 30, 30. and 40 per cent. That is, of 
course, the top notch, but it is a very exceptional rate of com- 
pensation. When the rate is fixed by the hour the workmen 
in these plants are getting on an average of $5 to $8 per day.“ 
I am not objecting so much to that; that is due to a condition 
under which we are living at this time, but to me it is perfectly 
preposterous and utterly unfair that we should ask the young 
men subject to draft to live as best they can on the battle field 
or billeted in barns and sheds. on the battle fields of France, 
and then propose in this country to spend $110,000.000 on houses, 
houses to be built under a program of more er less idealism, and 
not protect the Government with a requirement of a reasonable 
rental for that property.. 

Mr. SWANSON, The Senator is mistaken about the houses 
being built on any basis of idealism. 

Mr. HARDING. Well, Mr. President, I may be mistaken, but 
it happens, in my capacity as a Member of this body. that I 
have come in contact with a number of the builders of this 
country, There are a great many concerns that are engaged in 
the industry of building so-called temporary housing, and I 
speak only the plain truth when I say that every institution in 
this country engaged in temporary housing construction has been 
turned down with a wave of the hand, and there is little or no 
housing prograin under consideration that is not designed to be 
permanent in character. 

I do not want to be misconstrued. I am in favor of this con- 
struction program. I am inclined to think it is a very pressing 
necessity, and nobody regrets so much as I do that the jealousies 
of the departments and the conflicts of authority here in Wash- 
ington have delayed this program already 90 days. It seems 
to me if we are going to meet an emergency, 90 days is a pretty 
precious lot of time to have had wasted. 

Now, we are going to be confronted by another difficulty. 
There will be 200, if not more, communities in the United States 
asking for parts of this appropriation. You can not blame the 
community. Very generally it is the adopted policy <o get what 
you can “while the getting is good,” and every community in 
the United States has the impression that here is a Federal 
Treasury of endless resources. From my own State there have 
been committees in Washington already, from communities 
searcely intimately associated with war production. though they 
have activities in their midst which have brought their working 
forces beyond their capacity to house. If I could fix the policy 
of this bill, such a community might reasonably be loaned money 
to undertake a building program, but I would not spend ene 
dollar of money directly on Government account, because by 
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loaning the funds needed you would put the responsibility on the 
community. 

Mr. President. in conclusion—and I had not thought to talk 
so long as this—the actual truth about this situation is that with 
this emergency of the Government confronting us we have had 


the advent of the dreamer. I have no desire to discredit any- 
body, but I know that the 60 or 90 days’ delay up to this time 
has been due entirely to the conflict between the dreamers and 
the practical men on the Shipping Board. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is there anything in the other appro- 
priation to justify any such course? Was it not a practical 
proposition that the Shipping Board should have put up houses 
where they were needed to house men at shipbuilding plants? 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator is quite correct in his inquiry, 
but it grew out of this situation: As the Senator from Georgia 
will understand, connected with the Council of National De- 
fense there was a branch—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What has the Council of National 
Defense got to do with it? 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator will allow me, I will make it 
as clear as possible. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
terrupt the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. Connected with the Council of National De- 
fense there was the department giyen to this particular problem 
long before any appropriation had been made for the construc- 
tion of houses, and that department had gone ahead and worked 
out its program. They had fashioned a plan of Federal housing 
throughout the country which was one step further toward the 
Utopia that is aimed at. When the Shipping Board undertook 
to follow out a practical program of expedited building there 
was instantly a conflict, and it was that conflict which resulted 
in nothing having been done thus far. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What did the Council of National 
Defense have to do with it? Did we not by legislative enact- 
ment put the money in charge of the Shipping Board without 
any reference to anybody else with the instruction that they 
should go ahead and do it? 

Mr. HARDING, I have very great respect for the Senator from 
Georgia, and I do not want to subject myself to the suspicion of 
saying something that might just as well be omitted at this time, 
but it may indicate the trend of my thought if I suggest that 
when this conflict arose as to who should have this program in 
charge prayers and protests went beyond the shipping organiza- 
tion, and there was an involved conflict that paralyzed the pro- 
gram, and this measure is designed in large part to straighten 
out the tangle. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask if that paralysis still 
continues? 

Mr. HARDING. I think so. ° 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has not the money appropriated to 
the Shipping Board been used? If not, why should we not in 
this bill revoke the appropriation heretofore given? 

Mr. HARDING. I can only assume to explain to Senators 
that there has been a conflict as to who should be in authority 
in dealing with this great program. The Shipping Board has 
been inclined to surrender because of the controversy raised, 
and it is assumed that as soon as this bill passes and the 
Department of Labor is put in authority the entire expenditure 
will be made under the authority of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How can that be done unless 
this bill is amended so as to transfer the authority given in the 
former act from the Emergency Fleet Corporation to the De- 
partment of Labor? 

Mr. HARDING. There is no reason why the same construc- 
tive authority under the Department of Labor should not re- 
ceive the commission from the Shipping Board to build houses, 
and that is the intention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, It will be done in the name of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation? 

Mr. HARDING. It will be done in the name of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, but under the same directing head. 
It is very well known that Mr. Flannery, who has charge of the 
program, and is doing, I have no doubt, a very difficult and 
arduous task, is to have charge of the emergency fleet construc- 
tion as well as the construction which is provided for in this 
bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. HARDING. Perhaps the Senator questions my state- 
ment. I am willing to let it stand. 

Mr. SWANSON. It will be administered by the administra- 
tive board.of five. Mr. Eidlitz—— 


Thank you. I did not mean to in- 


Mr. HARDING. I hope the Senator will not misconstrue my 
remark. I did not criticize Mr. Flannery. In mentioning his 
name I had no thought of aspersing him in any way. ‘The 
Senator is quite correct about a board. I have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting a number of the members of this board, and 
they are fine men. I think perhaps they are a little more 
tinctured sometimes with idealism than with practical ideas, 
but no matter whether there is a board or not the gentleman 
whom I have named is the executive head who is to push this 
program to completion, and I am not sure but it is a wise thing 
that he is the head. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator means Mr. Flannery? 

Mr. HARDING. I mean Mr. Flannery. 

Mr. SWANSON. The evidence was exactly the reverse, so 
far as this appropriation is concerned. I understand that Mr. 
Flannery has charge of the appropriation for the Shipping 
Board. He is the executive head for that, but this is entirely 
different. Mr. Eidlitz, we were informed, would be the director 
here. i 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Eidlitz has been connected with the 
enterprise from either point of view, and Mr. Eidlitz is a very 
capable man, let it be said. 5 

Mr. SWANSON. These two points àre settled. I understand 
it has nothing to do with the $50,000,000 that has been author- 
ized for the Shipping Board. They will expend that. If they 
want any of this money, their $50,000,000 not being sufficient 
for the shipping program, they will be able to get it; but it 
will be administered differently, by different authority, and 
mainly for arsenals, navy yards, and where munitions are being 
produced. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, we have drifted to a line of 
discussion that is really unimportant and has nothing to do 
with the pending question. I certainly have no desire to delay 
the passage of the bill. I would like to have the Senator from 
Virginia consent to some basis of rental of these properties 
which are to be owned by the Government, and we can let 
the industrial concerns that build with Government aid rea- 
sonably fix the rental on their own account. I think the bill 
ought to have some provision of that kind. I am perfectly 
willing that it shall be the minimum sum that is consistent 
with reasonable, fair treatment of the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. If the Senator from Virginia will accept a 5 or 6 per cent 
basis, I would much prefer to put that in the Vill than to leave 
it a matter wholly in the discretion of the head of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the suggestion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harptne] regarding the importance of 
providing for some fixed compensation to the Government for 
the occupancy of these structures is very sound and very neces- 
sary for the protection of governmental interests. The objec- 
tions which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] sug- 
gested to that program might be of importance were it not for 
the other provisions of the bill. That provision is subdivision 
(c) on page 3 under which power to rent is given and it gives 
also power to exchange, sell, and convey such lands, houses, 
and so forth. Of course, if the demand for the buildings to be 
constructed out of this fund should be impaired by the com- 
petition of private owners offering similar accommodations for 
less money, then the authorities might easily sell, convey, or 
exchange these properties and by that means do away with the 
possible dilemma that the Government would find itself in. 

It certainly would seem to the average man that in appro- 
priations and bills of this sort that are designed to furnish men 
with necessities that they can not furnish themselves with be- 
cause of the absence of those necessities, when the Government 
steps in and makes provision for their erection to the end that 
shelter may be given to men working for the Government, some 
compensation of a fixed character should be made to that gov- 
ernment for the protection as well of those who are to ad- 
minister the law as for the protection of the Government. 

I think it would be a great protection to those who are to 
administer this law if the law should fix some definite amount 
by way of percentage which they are to exact from the people 
who occupy the property, as a protection to them. Otherwise, 
many influences can be and probably will be brought to bear 
either to secure the houses, or some of them, for a nominal 
compensation or for nothing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 


Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator if he understands 
what class of houses are to be built not only under this bill but 
under the provisions of the appropriation of $50,000,000 hereto- 
fore made for the Shipping Board. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not informed. I have no doubt the dis- 
tinguished Senator who has charge of the bill and is familiar 
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with the hearings can give the Senator from Utah some informa- 
tion on that subject. 

My impression is, however, that unless the idealism to which 
the Senator from Ohio referred enters largely into the problem 
they wili be built of a practical character, as practical as possible 
consistent with the needs for haste in construction. What these 
people need, what they must have, are comfortable lodgings, not 
extraordinarily comfortable, not luxurious, but good, sound, well 
ventilated, and easily heated structures. That is what they 
ought to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator, but I have heard 
rumors from several sources that the question of the kind of 
houses to be built under the appropriation already made by the 
act of March 1 was the subject of discussion, and it took about 
45 days before they could agree upon the kind of houses or the 
material which should go into the houses. 

Mr. THOMAS. Can the Senator say that they have yet 


agreed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only by rumor. I can not say that they have 
really agreed upon the plan or the kind of houses. The Senator 
from Virginia can perhaps state positively. ; 

Mr. SWANSON. - This bill is intended, first, fo get the speedy 
construction of houses to meet an emergency which exists to-day. 
I am going to discharge my responsibility to the country and to 
the Senate and state the facts as they were detailed to me. 
If the Senate does not want to pass the bill, it is for the Senate 
to determine. From information given to the committee, from 
the facts detailed that any Senator can read, it is useless to have 
any soldiers in France if we can not make munitions and guns 
for them, and it is useless to have a Navy unless we can con- 
struct ships. It is utterly impossible to get people to go there 
and sleep on the ground, and they ought to have houses. They 
have tried individually to get them to construct these houses, 
The blame at the plant establishments in the past for not having 
these houses has been laid on the employees. We know what the 
department states. Any Senator can read it. It is not a mere 
wild scheme. There have been two surveys. We know how 
work has been delayed. They need temporary houses, where 
when pence comes and contracts are completed the population 
will disappear possibly one-half or one-third. They expect to 
put up temporary buildings there, because if they put up per- 
manent buildings they would not be occupied and they could 
not sell them for as much as they would get for the temporary 
buildings. At the navy yards in Philadelphia, Mare Island, 
Puget Sound, Charleston, Boston, and elsewhere they can put 
up permanent buildings, and the employees are willing now to 
buy them at a reasonable price and pay so much per month for 
them, if the Government will furnish the money for the construc- 
tion. At those places they expect to put up permanent buildings. 

Some people want nothing but permanent buildings put up. 
That difficulty the committee met in getting at the facts. Others 
wanted nothing but temporary buildings put up. The depart- 
ment says it ought to be left discretionary, according to the 
conditions. At some of the places where they have munition 
plants, and where the population will not be one-third when 
peace comes what it is to-day, to put up permanent buildings 
would be a waste of money. To attempt to put up temporary 
buildings where you could not get temporary buildings on ac- 
count of building permits, at Boston, Philadelphia, Puget Sound. 
Mare Island, Norfolk, Newport News, and other places, would 
be waste of money. Conseqvently we sought to leave it dis- 
eretionary with those who administer the law to determine in 
each locality whether there should be temporary buildings or 
permanent buildings constructed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have been very much interested in what 
the Senator from Virginia states with regard to leaving the 
character of the structure to the discretion of the department, 
He has stated that in some instances they want temporary 
structures and in other instances they want permanent struc- 
tures. But the committee has seen fit to strike out the very 
provision in the bill which would permit the building of tem- 
porary structures. On page 4, line 6, the committee propose to 
strike out the following: 

Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the author- 
ity of this act shall be of only a temporary character whenever it 18 
practicable, 

That is to be stricken out, and necessarily the construction 
which is to be placed on this language is that nothing but perma- 
nent buildings shall be put up. y 

Now, just one moment further. This matter was called to my 
attention some days ago when a building-material man came to 
see me to urge me to vote to strike out this temporary proposi- 
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tion. He was interested more in the building material which 


he was making than ke was either in the welfare of these men 
or in the welfare of the Government, and I very plainiy told him 
so. I think he came into my office with a more friendly feeling 
toward me than he had when he left. It seems to me if the 
Senator desires to carry out the thought he has expressed this 
committee amendment ougbt to be defeated. : 

Mr. SWANSON. Where did the Senator read? 

Mr. POMERENE. On page 4—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not care to yield the 
floor for a general discussion. I am always willing, of course, 
to yield for a question or for important suggestions, and they 
have been made thus far by the three distinguished gentlemen 
to whom I have successively yielded. I thins the answer made 
by the Senator from Virginia to the question of the Senator 
from Utah is far more ample and satisfactory than I could have 
made it, and I hope it has given him the information he desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I was going to 
follow up my question after it had been answered by the Senator 
from Virginia with the very question that was asked by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me answer it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly; but I hope the Senator will not 
take too much time. A : 

Mr. SWANSON. I will not take much time. This is the pro- 
vision the Senator from Ohio objects to being eliminated: 

Provided, That houses erected by the Government under the authority 
of this act shall be of only a temporary character whenever it is prac- 
ticable. 

You can build a temporary building anywhere. They who 
administer this law said it did not leave enough discretion be- 
tween temporary and permanent buildings. I have no objection 
to that being put in. ‘The committee fixed it so that the discre- 
tion was left entirely that way, and they said they could exercise 
it when they would feel under the circumstances that they ought 
to give preference to temporary buildings, 

Mr. CURTIS. May I suggest also it was stated in some places 
if they would erect permanent buildings there were parties ready 
to buy thenr without cost to the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON, Without cost to the Government. If they 
build any in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Mare Island, 
they could sell them for what they paid out at once. Some 
wanted to have nothing but permanent buildings at once; others 
wanted nothing but temporary buildings. We reached the con- 
clusion that the best way was to leave the discretion to those 
who administer the Jaw. That is the reason why we eliminated 
that provision. j 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam yery glad these inquiries have been made 
and that they have developed the discussion which has followed. 
I quite agree with the Senator from Ohio that the elimination 
of this House provision strips the administrative authorities 
under the bill of power to erect temporary structures, and I 
have no doubt that there are a great many material men in the 
country fitly represented by the gentleman who called upon the 
Senator from Ohio who would view the elimination of that 
phrase from the measure with a great deal of satisfactory com- 
placency. I am sorry, Mr. President, that, as the Senator from 
Utah says, the Government will not in the long run get 50 per 
cent of this appropriation back, whether the buildings are tem- 
porary or whether they are permanent. 

I am sorry the Senator from Virginia has left the Chamber, 
because I wanted to express my regret that he exhibits so 
much feeling toward Senators who are inclined to make sugges- 
tions regarding the bill. He says that we can pass it or not; 
that he is doing his duty; and if we do not want to pass it 
we can reject it, and by that means very seriously interfere 
with the Government's program in the production of munitions 
and other equipment necessary for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment in this war. t 

Mr. President, I am just as anxious to stay here and do my 
part in the enactment of all needed legislation as my friend the 
Senator from Virginia can be. I do not think that Senators 
who havè called attention to what seemed to be defects in the 
bill should be even indirectly charged with attempting to delay 
the program. We are here, Mr. President, for the purpose of 
acting intelligently upon these vastly important measures, and 
it is impossible for us to do so unless we examine the measures 
which we are to approve and ascertain whether they are perfect, 
or as nearly perfect as they can be made. . 

I do not believe that this bill is in the shape it ought to be 
in before we reach a final vote upon it. I do not think that 
we are wasting time when we are suggesting and attempting 
to secure safeguards to the Government wherein and where- 
under the people who are obliged in the long run to pay this 
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money may feel that their interests have been to a certain de- 
gree subserved, ° 

We hive been spending money since this war broke out with a 
prodigality that is without precedent in history, We have neces- 
sarily enacted!) measures carrying large appropriations with ex- 


treme and sometimes with, it seems to me, undue haste. We 
bave felt. as the Senator from Virginia has expressed himself, 
that such measures nre absolutely necessary te meet the ex- 
igencies_of the Government. But I think, Mr. President, when 
we turn in retrospect to some of the legislation we lave enacted, 
it might have been better if we had proceeded: more deliberately, 
aul by that means made improvements upon the proposed legis- 
lation which would in very truth have expedited the war pro- 
gram, 

At the behest of the War Department Congress at the inst 
session willingly and promptly appropriated $647,000.000 for an 
aircraft program. That is an enormous sum of money. It is 
50 per cent in excess of what it cost to build the Panama Canal 
The money has either been expended or linbilities have been 
assumed for it and fer a great many millions more. Had Con- 
gress at that time placed in that mensure details of management 
whereby the money could have been spent, I say withcut of- 
fense, more intelligently und more effectively, we would have lutel 
more machines upon the front to-day than we possess, and in- 
steal of delaying it would huve facilitated and expedited the 
program. $ 

So, I think, here in appropriating this comparatively small 
sum of money, $50,000,000, it behooves us to see whether we can 
not—in the best of spirit and, I am sure. with as patriotic a pur- 
pose as animates the Senator from Virginiu—enable the con- 
sideration of suggestions that seem to be quite essential to make 
the bill workable, to perfect it. and to safeguard, as far as it 
may be. the interest of the Government to do so. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. President, and because it will 
therefore be unnecessary for me to take the floor again on this 
same subject. I want to refer for a moment to another amend- 
ment on the same page. I refer for just a moment to a some- 
what remarkable amendment to section*b on page 2. and I beg 
to assure the Senator that when I say “ somewhat remarkuble ” 
I do not menn by any means to infer that it may not be neces- 

sury, us it undoubtedly was to the committee, for they thought 
it to be essential or they would not have put it in the bill: 

Prorided, That the furnishings in private dwellings, colleges, museums, 
libraries, State or municipal buildings, shall not be acquired except by 
contract. 

I wonder whether it is possible that under this bill we are go- 
ing to authorize a Federal official to take possession of State 
and municipal buildings by contract, or if not by contract. then 
by a mandate of a United States district judge.” I wonder. too, 
why the furnishings in a museum should be made the subject 
of a contract under this bill, and if the furnishings are to be 
used for its purposes? In other words, what has this bill to do 
with museums or libraries or State and municipal buildings? I 
understand this money is intended to be used primarily for the 
erection ef structures in the vicinity of workshops, arsenals. navy 
yards, and so forth, where large numbers of men are employed 
and who need this shelter. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Colorado while 
he is spenking about that amendment, in which I take some little 
interest myself, whether he does not see that that is to enable 
this board to take possession of museums, picture galleries, and 
libraries for the purpose of inexpensively housing workmen at 
navy yards, and that books and pictures and statues and things 
of that sert might be very useful for war-like purposes? 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, there is always a gentleness about the 
Senator's sarcasm which makes it all the more delightful. 

Mr. SWANSON. As the Senator from Colorado has asked 
me a question, I hope he will permit me to answer it. 

Mr. THOMAS. The question was asked the Senator having 
charge of the bill, and I will yield for an answer. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment was offered, I am sorry to 
say, by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunvl. who is 
not present. I voted against the amendment in committee and 
reserved the right to vote against it when the bill came into the 
Senate. Severn! members of the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee were very apprehensive that this power would be 
exercised in a very exacting and oppressive way, and conse- 
quently they wanted to put around it all possible restrictions. 
Some of them were apprehensive that colleges, museuins, 
libraries, and State and municipal buildings might be seized 
under this provision for the purpose of furnishing residences for 
employees in munition plants. Consequently the amendment 
was offered so as to make it perfectly clear that under no cir- 


cumstances could that be done. I thought there was no neces- 
sity for it. and I now feel that the amendment was put in merely 
because there was some complaint on the part of Senators that 
one of these officers might seize private furniture in Washington 
and requisition it. To eliminate that possibility the amendment 
was inserted that under no circumstances should the furnish- 
ings or pictures of any private individual be seized. 

The latter part of the amendment was in connection with 
private homes, which, it seems to me, was a very substantial 
amendment. That amendment makes it impossible to take for 
public purposes a private home nnless the necessity for it hus 
been determined by the circuit court. 

Mr. THOMAS. The amendment does not say that. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is what wus intended by the Senator 
from Delaware. I wish the Senator were present. We muy 
send for him, as this is his amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. The question of furnishings, of course, could he 
dealt with simply by striking the word out of the Dill. There ts 
no earthly reason for giving authority to take furnishings. I 
think if that were dropped out of the bill the first part af the 
amendment to which the Senator from Colorado called atten- 
tion—and T do not wonder that his sense of humor was aroused 
by it—would be needless. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I think the insertion of the 
proviso, however meritorious the reason for it, would, if it be 
enacted into the measure, only serve to einphasize the danger 
which it seeks to avoid. 

The Senator from Virginia has referred to the fact that no 
property can be taken in the absence of contract except by un 
order of n Federal court. I think he is mistaken in that, because 
that is part of the proviso; and the proviso refers to the furnish- 
ings in dwellings and other structures, and not to the structures 
themselves nor to the land. It reads: 

Provided, That the furnishings * * * shall not be acquired 
* * nor shall any occupied dwelling be taken unter the powers 
in this act given except by contract unless the necessity thereof shall 
be determined. 

Mr. SWANSON, I think this amendment is improperty 
written. I think the words “ colleges, museums, Hbraries,” were 
intended to follow the words “ private dwellings.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it would have been much better to 
have eliminated it entirely. 

Mr. SWANSON. I thought so. It was written very hur- 
riedly ; but I have no doubt it was intended to follow the word 
“ dwellings.” 

Mr. THOMAS. The first part of the subsection, which is not 
printed in italics, being a part of the House bill, reads: 

(b) To purchase, lease, requisition, or se fa by condemnation or 
otherwise any improved or unimproved land, or any right, title, or 
interest therein on which such houses, buiidings, Improvements, local 
transportation, and other community facilities, and parts thereof, have 
been or may be constructed. 

That involves a power which is too broad, in my judgment, 
to successfully pass the test of a constitutional challenge in the 
eourts, and if it is passed as a part of the bill it may delay and 
hamper, instead of facilitating, the building program. We have 
no power, Mr. President, to take, by condemnation or otherwise. 
“community facilities”; at least I do not think we have. A 
courthouse in a county in the State of Ohio or Colorado is a 
community facility; so is the State capitol; so are other State 
buildings, whether they be used for criminal or educational pur- 
poses. They are part of the appurtenances of the local sov- 
ereignty, and as such are immune from condemnation or from 
seizure by any Federal authority, except perhaps in enses of 
dire resort wherever the life of the Nation may be at stuke. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. If I am not incorrectly informed, the Govern- 
ment actually has taken a large schoolhouse in Newark, N. J., 
and turned the children out of it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, the local authorities, 
doubtless inspired by that spirit of patriotism which is always 
to be commended, consented or yielded, or at least submitted 
without making any protest. I very much doubt whether the 
Government has that power eo ipso, unless it be, as I have snid, 
a case of the direst emergency and a crisis far beyond anything 
that we have encountered so far since our declaration of wur. 

The proviso, however. specifically recognizes the right to take 
museums, to take colleges, to take libraries, to take State build. 
ings, and to take municipal buildings. I can not for the life of 
me conceive, if this is necessary, why it is necessary to build 
the houses. All the Government has to do is to take possessior. 


to invest itself with the custody of buildings which are already 
in existence in the cities where these works are going on aud 
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turn the community out to shift for themselves. It is incredible 
to me that any exigency can arise in a building program making 
it necessary to give authority so extensive and so dangerous as 
is involved in this subsection, and I hope it will be stricken out. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. Let us proceed with the bill by sections. 

Mr. HARDING. I desire to offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Seuator from Ohio will be stated. y 

The NECRETARY. On page 3, line 8, after the word “ money,” it 
is proposed to Insert the following: 

Provided further, That no lease of any Government property made 
available under the provisions of this act shall be made at a rate of 
less than 6 per cent on the actual cost of the property rented. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that for consideration in conference 
it might be very well to have that proviso inserted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. May I ask the Senator from Ohio to 
which cost does that refer—what it has cost the Government or 
what it has cost the owner? 

Mr. HARDING. The cost to the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I did not catch the reading 
of the first part of the amendment, and I will ask that it be 
again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. ; 

The Secretary again read Mr. HARDING'S amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it that would mean that if the Goy- 
ernment acquires the title to land, puts up a building, and under- 
takes to rent it, that the amount of rent must be equal to the 
rate of 6 per cent on the actual cost of the building without 
regard to the land. 

Mr. HARDING. I should think so. The thought is that the 
Government is not trying to make any money out of this, but is 
trying to fix a basis of rental. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not rise to object to the amendment. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] sug- 
gests that the amendment would more fittingly be inserted after 
the word “ determine,“ in line 6, ahead of the proviso having to 
do with the sale and conveyance. If it is agreeable to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, I will make that change. It merely changes 
the location of the proviso early in the paragraph. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that amendment 
being adopted, although I have not thoroughly looked into it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I now understand, the committee 
amendments have not been disposed of. 

Mr. SWANSON. They have not been; but I have yielded to 
this amendment, as the Senator offering it must leave the 
Chamber in a few minutes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not want to act on the amendment 
now, as I desire to look into it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it seems to me the point 
suggested by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] raises 
a very pertinent inquiry, I do not think the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Harprnc] understood or heard it. 

Mr. HARDING. Yes; I understood it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio if 
the object is to get not less than 6 per cent on the money in- 
yested by the Government, why should not the cost of the land 
upon which the building stands be included in the computation? 

Mr. HARDING. If the land is acquired by purchase that 
enters into the cost. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the Senator’s amendment says the 
cost of the building, and under the provisions of the bill in 
several places the land can be condemned separately. 

Mr. HARDING. But the amendment does not say “no lease 
of any Government building,” but “no lease of any Govern- 
ment property.” 
Mr. BRANDEGEE, 

of the building.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
the building. 

Mr. HARDING. That is not the intention at all. 
tention to cover the actual cost to the Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment means 6 per cent on the 
cost of the premises. 

Mr. HARDING. Exactly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is correct. 
uses the word“ property ” and not building.” 
Mr. HARDING. Do I understand the Senator from Virginia 
to accept the amendment? 

Mr, SWANSON. I have no authority to accept it, but I have 
no objection to its being adopted. It may be considered further 


I thought it said “6 per cent on the cost 
I understood that the basis was the cost of 
It is my in- 


The amendment 


in conference. If it appears that it is a desirable amendment 
and will not interfere with the operation of the bill, I should 
be glad to see it finally adopted. I am disposed to think thut x 
reasonable rental onght to be fixed, but I do not know what the 
rate should be. I do not believe that these buildings ought to 
be permitted to be given to anybody except on a fair and reason- 
able rental. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator object to an expression 
of the Senate at this time on the amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON, I lave no objection to that. 

Mr. HARDING. Then, I move the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to ask the Senator one more 
question about the amendment, and then I will be ready to vote 
upon it. Suppose the property rented is one floor of a tenement, 
how can it be determined what it cost? Suppose there is a 
tenement house of 8 or 10 stories high buiit upon a piece of 
land? 

Mr. HARDING, I assume, Mr. President, in answer to the 
question of the Senator, that if the Government builds an apart- 
ment house, as is intended in many instances, it would first 
ascertain the cost of the building and the land and fix a rental 
for the apartments just as any private owner would do in leasing 
property of that kind. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They will have to apportion the cost, then, 
on their own judgment? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Florida 
will permit me, I wish to make a suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I am going to suggest to the Senator from 
Ohio that he reduce the rate to 5 per cent. I ean readily appre- 
ciate that in some circumstances it may cost 100 per cent more 
to build houses this year than it did two years ago; and if 
that is the case, then 6 per cent upon the investment of the 
Government might be too high, and perhaps some of this prop- 
erty would be vacant, the Government not being able to rent 
it at all in competition with other property that might have 
been built a year or two ago. If the Senator is agreeable, I 
would prefer to have a lower rate, and I would make it even 
as low as 4 per cent. In that event, we would assure some 
return to the Government upon its investment, when under a 
higher rate perhaps that would be difficult. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, that demonstrates what I 
have all along contended in connection with details of this 
kind, and that is that it would be better to leave such ques- 
tions to the board which is to administer the act. If it is stated 
that a normal rent shall be required, if it is specifically stated 
that nobody will get rent free, I think it can be left to the 
board to determine whether the rate shall be fixed at 4, 5, or 
6 per cent. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I think the remarks of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] tend to emphasize the 
very necessity of putting such a provision in this bill. I do 
not believe anyone can seriously dispute the fact that a 6 per 
cent rental on the actual cost of the property is a very limited 
rental, taking no consideration whatever of wear and tear and 
depreciation, and is certainly compensated for to those who 
occupy the property by the enormous increase in wages paid in 
the congested industrial localities. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
believe we will find that, unless some provision against giving 
away or renting for a nominal sum is inserted in this bill, many 
of these tenements and apartments will be actually given away 
or rented for a nominal sum. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Ohio contemplate that this property is not to be subject to taxa- 
tion? It seems to me there might be a difference. In some 
localities the property will be within the corporate limits of 
some town and will be subject then to municipal, State, and 
county taxes, while in another locality the property might be 
outside of the corporate limits. If it is Government property, 
however, I presume it will not be subject to any taxation. 

Mr. HARDING. If it is not Government property, the Sec- 
retary of Labor will have nothing to do with the rental rates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He would have if he operates through a 
corporation. There are different plaus which might be fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. HARDING. I quite agree; but if the Senator from 
Florida is of the opinion that a corporation is going to under- 
take this building enterprise it will want to conduct the enter- 
prise in a highly satisfactory manner. I hope the work can be 


done nlong thot line, but so long as the title ef the property is 
vested in the Government there are no taxes to be considered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In that event there are no taxes to be con- 
sidered, so thnt item would not enter into the calculation. If 
the Seuntor desires a vote on his amendment now, I will yield. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to have an expression of the 
Senute upon it. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I rose to make some observations in con- 
nection with the bill generally, including that subject; but as 
the Senntor seems anxious to have a vote on his amendment, I 
am perfectly willing to submit to that and take the matter up 
later in connection with other phases of the bill. 

Mr. HARPING. I ask the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. CALDER. I move to amend by striking out “six” and 
inserting “feur.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have not said anything 
in regard to this matter; but I want to ask the Senator from 
New York if he does. not think that the wages of labor have 
increased more than 5 per cent in the last year and during this 
war? The Senator from Ohio has made a stutement of the 
Wages paitl to three riveters, who received as high. I think he 
said, as $80 a day—two men, ench getting 50 per cent, and the 
third 40 per cent of that amount. Does not the Senntor feel 
thut men who receive those wages—and other wages run all the 
way from $5 to $8 a day at the very lowest—can afford to pay G 
per cent upon the cost of the construction of a building and the 
premises on which it is erected? 

Mr. CALDER. I have no deubt that in most eases the rentals 
of these houses or apartments. or whatever they may be, will be 
based upon 10 per cent of their cost. I will say to the Senator 
from North Dakota that no man can now afford to build and rent 
a house at a profit for much less than 10 per cent, and get back 
the interest upon his money. But these houses muy be built in 
some ont of the way place, where in some trades men have not 
had their pay raised 100 per cent, as they have in the ship-buiid- 
ing industry. I simply suggest a rate of 4 per cent to assure 
some rental for the property, although I hope that in most 
eases the rate will be at lenst 10 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The Senator must remember that this bill 
is designed to house industrial workers an] employees engaged 
in producing something that the Government needs. Does the 
Senator know of an instance where wages have not increased 
at Feast 100 per cent in any of those lines? 

Mr. CALDER. I enn not specify any-partieular industry, 
Mr. President, but 1 have no doubt that there are many plants 
engaged in Government business at this time where the increase 
has net been 100 per cent. Of the shipping trade it Is no doubt 
true thut the increase has been large. I am hopeful that those 
in charge of this matter will get at lenst 10 per cent on the cost, 
but I think there muy be circumstances when, in order to get nny 
return at all, it will be necessary to have a lower rental than 
the rate proposed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator, of course, will recognize 
that it will cost possibly as much as 2 per cent for administra- 
tion purposes. so that the Government will not be getting 6 per 
cent on its investment by any means; it would get probably 4 
per cent nt the rate fixed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. CAtper| to the amendment 
of the Senntor from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] to strike out “six” 
and insert “ four.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. will the Senator from 
Florida allow me to offer an amendment to this same section? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the amendment which E send to 
the desk. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have a unanimous-consent agreement 
that the consideration of the bil! shall proceed by paragraphs, 
and I think we will make better progress if we proceed in that 
way and perfect the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The section to which I have offered the 
amendment has already been amended, and I should like to 
offer the amendment now, 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well; I yield to the Senator to offer 
his amendment now, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will suggest that the amendment just 
adopted deals with leases. I propose an amendment to the same 
paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The Seererary. On, page 3, after tine 8, it is proposed to add 
the following: 


Provided further, That in no case shall any property hereby acquired 
be given away. ner shall permanent structures be sold for less than 75 
per cent of their cost, por shall rents be furnished free; but the rental 
charges shall be reasonable and just as between. the employees and 
the Government, but not less thar d per cent of the capital Invested. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor desires that amendment to lie on the tuble to be taken up 
when it is reached. 

With regard to the bill generally, it seems to me that we are 
obliged in this situation to enact, some legislation along this 
line. Some of these amendments may not be very desirable: 


i) but undoubtelly there are instances where important public 


work is not proceeding as rapidly as it would proceei if there 
were housing accommodations. As the Senator from Ohio men- 
tioned. a question that came before the Commerce Committee in 
connection with the shipyards, perhaps 1 am at liberty to say, 
merely by way of illustration, that when Mr, Homer Ferguson 
was before the committee, Mr. Ferguson being in charge of the 
building of ships at Newport News, both for the Navy and for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, an experienced shipbuilder 
and a man of high character, who knows the business, we in- 
quired of him what he could do or what the committee coul 
do or what Congress could do or what anybody could do to 
speed up the production of ships? He said. “ You can do one 
thing for us at Newport News, und that is give us more men.“ 
“Well, can you get the men?” “Yes; we can get the labor.” 
“How much more?” “We could use 3.000 more men if we 
had a place to house them.” “Then, the difficulty is housing?” 
“Yes.” “If you can provide houses so that these 3,000 additionnl 
men can be put to work in the shipyards. we can speed the 
output of the yards.” Of course, it is quite an important mat- 
ter. That is a big yard; they have many contracts, and they 
are responsible builders. We at once said, “ We will take hold 
of that situation ”; and the Senator from Ohio and myself were 
appointed a committee to call upon the Shipping Board to see 
if we could not find a way so that these 3.000 additional work- 
men could be provided for and set to work building ships at 
Newport News. 

We found very cordial cooperation on the part of the Ship- 
ping Board once the situation was fully made known to them; 
arrangements were made under some sort of plan—I do not 
know just what the details of the plan were—even before the 
uct of March 1 was passed, whereby the houses were to be 
promptly constructed. There are conditions, such as those at 
Newport News. which I have ne doubt were accurately stateil 
by Mr. Ferguson to the committee, In other yards and with 
reference to munition plants, navy yards, arsenals, and so forth, 
which can only be met by some similar arrangement. In the 
great industrial centers in and about these particular kinds 
of plants, munufacturing nrunitions and ships and armament, 
there is great congestion. Rents ure very high, in the first 
place, sometimes almost prohibitive; and then, in the next 
place, buildings or rooms can not be had at all to accommodate 
the men who could be employed. Therefore I think that this 
legislation is demanded. The conditions are such that we 
ought to pass it. 

Upon looking into the matter with reference to the housing 
facilities for the shipyards we found, as the Senator from 
Ohio has said, various theories about how they should be pro- 
vided. There were various committees and boards handling 
the matter which had been engaged upon it for months, and 
we were invited into conference in reference to the matter. 
Finally I said, We can not wait upon your developing some 
plan that you have been at work on for months and months 
in the past; there is need for ships now; there is need for 
housing in order that men can be had. and men can be had if 
the houses are built and can go to work. A man can build 
just so many tons of ships. You have got to have the men 
before you can turn out the ships, and we can not wait for 
some board or commission to develop some plan that may be 
agreed upon to meet the needs of the Army and Navy and the 
Shipping Board and chat sort of thing. We must have this 
business attended to now.” 

Thereupon we introduced a bill, which Congress passed, 
authorizing the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the Shipping 
Board to proceed with the erection of houses te meet the require- 
ments of those yards actually engaged in building ships. There 
is no conflict at all between thut legislation and this. That fund 


will be handled entirely, as the net provides, by the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation, and will be devoted en- 
tirely for meeting the requirements of the shipyards that ure 
building merchant ships. 
Mr. President—— 

I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. KELLOGG, 
Mr. FLETCHER, 
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Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to know, Mr. President, if the 
Senator can tell us why it is the Shipping Board has not beem 
building the houses? It has been stated here that they have not 


built the houses because they have been interfered with by the 


Department of Labor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no direct information as to any 
interference; in fact, I never heard of it until it was mentioned 
here to-duy. My understanding is that they have made arrange- 
ments for building houses at Newport News and at Sparrows 
Point, and perhaps at Newark. ‘They are taking hold of the 
situation at Hog Island. That was another place where houses. 
were needed. They have been interfered with in some instances, 
I will say to the Senator, according to my information, by a sort 
ef disposition to overrench, to charge excessive prices for land 
and for putting up buildings. The price of construction has 
interfered somewhat; people have not been so patriotic as to be 
willing to put up these buildings unless they made quite a profir 
on them, I think that has had something to do with it. That 
is my opinion. The Shipping Board have been unwilling to let 
contracts at exorbitant figures or to buy land at exorbitant 
prices, and it has been a matter of getting down to some reason- 
able basis. 

Mr. KELLOGG. One further question. Did not the Ship- 
ping Board have power to go ahead and build these houses itself 
if contractors: did not wish to undertake the work at reasonable 
prices; and if it did, why has it not been done? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think they had such power, but the Sena- 
tor will understand! that that is not the primary business of the 
Shipping Board, and they can not do too many things. They 
have quite a great many things to do that are perhaps more 
important than that. If that ean be done in another way, it is 
best to do it in another way. I think they have proceeded very 
considerably to provide those accommodations in at least three 
of the pressing yards. I have received just to-day a clipping 
from the Philadelphia Press of April 16, which contains: this 
statement: 

No change has occurred on the status of the Elmwood housing project, 
in the fortieth ward, now held under consideration by the housing com- 
mission of the Emergency Fleet Corporation at Washington. Admiral 
Bowles, however, said yesterday he expects to make an announcement 
about the matter before the end of this week which, it is believed, will 
finally dispose of further delay of the project. 

It would seem from that as if they are about to get together 
there in Philadelphia for the Hog Island plant. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. r. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to say that within my knowledge at 
Brunswick, Ga., an offer entirely satisfactory for the construc- 
tion of steel ships was made, but the point was made that the 
housing was not already there; that there were not ample 
houses there to take care of the hands. It was estimated that it 
would cost $750,000 to furnish the houses. Locally the people 
raised $250,000 of the money, including the land, and tendered 
it to the Shipping Board, and they said they would not put up a 
dollar, and they refused to do anything, Then the company said 
that they would raise all the money, and the Shipping Board 
suid it was too late, and they did not care to consider it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Apparently the Shipping Board has not done 
anything, then, toward acquiring houses at Brunswick. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They objected to Brunswick as a 
shipbuilding point solely upon the ground that it was only a 
place of 20,000 inhabitants, that did not already have the houses; 
and then, after the local people raised $250,000 toward putting 
them up, ineluding the land, they still objected. That has hap- 
pened within the past 30 or 60 days. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then what is the use of making another ap- 
propriation of $60,000,000 if they do not spend the appropriation 
they have? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, this appropriation does not go 
to the Shipping Board or Emergeney Fleet Corporation at all. 
They have nothing to do with it. As I said a while ago. I think 
there js no conflict between this bill and the act of March 1, 
whieh gives the Emergency Fleet Corporation authority to pur- 
chase. lease, and construet buildings for the accommodation of 
the workmen in the shipyards. That act is confined to ship- 
yards. This one is not confined to shipyards. In faet, it speci- 
fies the Army, the Navy, and the munition manufactories. 
There will be places, I will say, like Newport News—and other 
places might be mentioned, like Newark. N. J., and perhaps 
Sparrows Point—where there will be the need of workmen both 
in the building of merchant ships and in the construction of 
ships for the Navy; and there may be places where there will 
be Army munitions to be gotten out, also, I was going to say 
that in those places where there is need of cooperation between 
the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Navy 
and the Army for the purpose of providing housing facilities 
for the workmen in all the enterprises the Shipping Board would 
be consulted, of course, and there would be an arrangement 


reached between these three bodies which would meet that situa- 
tion. They ought to cooperate in those instances, but those are 
not the majority of instances. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, with the Senator's per- 
mission, I will state that Mr. Grace, the president of the Bethle- 


hem Steel Co., appeared before the Military Affairs Committee 


a few days ago and stated that they had in their employ. in pro- 


| ducing forgings and ordnance some 27.000. men; that if they had 
| housing facilities for from 4,000: to 6,000 men they could increase 
| the output of the corporation by about 23 per cent, but that to 


erect the houses necessary to accommodate te number of men: 


| E mention it would cost them five or six million dollars. and they: 


can not take it out of their business because of the immense. 
demands that are made upon them, 

I want to ask the Senator if he thinks this bill is broad enough 
to cover a case of this kind: Where the Bethelehem Steel Co. 
own the land and would be willing to sell the land to the em- 
ployees could the Government enter into an arrangement with 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. that would enable them to sell the land 
to. the employees, the Government advancing. the money. and 
taking as seeurity a first lien against the land. the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. expressing a willingness to take a second Hen for the 
balance of the money? Is this bill broad enough to permit the 
Government to make such an arrangement as that with any. 
compauy? è 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so: I think that is one of the 
very purposes of the bill. It could be done in this way: The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. could deed the land to the Government, and 
then the Government could make the arrangement with the em- 
ployee, and the employee could secure the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
by a second mortgage. The title could be vested in the Goy- 
ernment under that arrangement. I think that situntion would 
be easily met, and that is one of the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not feel that we ought to launch here into 
a great ideal scheme of building “cities beautiful.” That ts 
not my idea of what ought to be dene under this kind of legisla- 
tion. I do not think we ought to venture upon an extravagant 
plan of acquiring grounds, and building them up, and developing 
them, and dividing them off into lots, and having separate build- 
ings of a permanent character, costing five or six thousand dol- 
lars, on each lot. 

In the first place, that takes too much time. We need them 


now. and we have not time to wait upon putting up expensive 


buildings. In the next place. as the Senator from. Virginia says, 
in many instances these buildings will become vacant after a 
certain period of time. We all hope, anyhow, that this war is 
going to end, and in those instances there will be no need for 
the buildings in many places. In other places they ought to be 
permanent, and there ought to be latitude left to those who 
administer the act. As a general proposition, however. my own 
idea is that these buildings ought to be what we would style 
temporary structures—that is to say, comfortable, weather- 
proof, and good enough looking from the outside, painted if they 
are wood, and constructed in such a way as to provide for the 
plain, ordinary citizen with a family, but not necessarily sur- 
rounded by beautiful parks and gardens, and not put up in a 
way that will mean an expense of four or five or six thousand 
dollars te the building. 

There was a committee before our Commerce Committee that 
made a statement to the effect that in Pascagoula, Miss:, four- 
room houses for this purpose can be built for $700 apiece. I do 
not think a house of that kind could be very well finished for 
that sum of money. Of course, that is a frame house, of four 
rooms, for $700. On the other hand, the proposition that the 
Shipping Board had for building houses at Hog Island was 
about $4,500 for each house. That is too much. They declined 
to build houses of that kind, and my information is that they 
actually bought houses at some $2,800 that were brick houses 
and good houses, too. 

So I do not think this paragraph on page 4, to which the 
Senator from Ohio has called attention ought to be stricken 
out of the bill. I think the committee made a mistake, because É 
think the general idea here ought to be to provide housing facili- 
ties to meet the present needs and not with a view of building up 
permanent settlements and communities and making them too 
expensive for men who earn their living by their labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator think the $10,000,- 
000 to be spent in Washington should be simply for temporary 
construction, to be practically thrown away when the war is 
over? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should not say that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator really think 
we can afford to make those houses of a permanent character? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I think so; because as long as we have any 
city left in this country I take it Washington will be here, and 
Washington will grow, undoubtedly, and the buildings here ought 
not to be, I think, of that temporary character. But there are 
locations on our coast where there is crowding at present simply 
because there is an industry there which depends for its life 
upon the needs of the war. Now, when the war is over that need 
will disappear, and those communities will not continue to be 
crowded and many buildings will be vacated; and in those in- 
stances I do not think we ought to sut up these buildings in an 
expensive and an extravagant way. That is a matter that ought 
to be left to the discretion of those who have the administration 
of the act in hand. 

Another provision that the Senator from Colorado mentioned 
is the feature giving the power to requisition and condemn prop- 
erty. That is a very broad authority, and of course there can be 
no. requisitioning or condemnation unless there is just compensa- 
tion. The bill ought to provide—I think I shall offer an amend- 
ment to that paragraph to that effect—means of determining the 
just compensation wherever land or buildings are condemned, as 
we provided in the act of March 1. However, I find that section 
3 of the bill covers that. I had overlooked it. 

As I say, Mr. President, I believe there is need for this legis- 
lation, and I do not believe it conflicts in any way with the act 
of March 1, which applies to the shipyards; aud there is no 
need for the work authorized by the act of March 1 to be de- 
layed or interfered with by reason of the passage of this act. 
There are only a few instances where there should be profitably 
and wisely employed cooperation between the Secretary of La- 
bor under this measure and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
under the act of March 1; and those instances are where the 
navy yards, the merchant shipbuilding yards, and the arsenals, 
for instance, happen to be at the same place, and each of these 
enterprises needs houses for its workmen. They ought to co- 
operate in order to better meet the whole situation in such 
cases, and I have no doubt they will; but that need not inter- 
fere at all with the operations under the act of March 1, nor 
should the act of March 1 interfere with the werk under this 
act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 3, after the words“ Secretary 
of Labor,” it is proposed to insert under the direction of the 
President of the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
a question right there. On page 1, line 5, the words “ local trans- 
portation, and other community facilities ” appear. 

Mr. SWANSON. Those words ought to be eliminated. The 
committee agreed to recommend the elimination of those words, 
“ local transportation, and other community facilities,” wherever 
they appear in the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They are eliminated from every other 

lace, 
5 Mr. SWANSON. The bill was reported very hurriedly yes- 
terday, and I did not have an opportunity to look it over before 
it was printed. 

Mr. LODGE. Those words ought to come out in line 5, page 1. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is right. I ask that that be done. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 5, after the word “ housing,” 
it is proposed to strike out the comma and the words “ local 
transportation, and other community facilities.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. The same language ought to be stricken out of 
the title; but of course that can not be done until we conclude 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is a provision on page 7 with re- 
gard to amending the title in that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 6, after the word “ arsenals,” 
it is proposed to insert “ and navy yards,” so as to read: 

For such industrial workers as are engaged in arsenals and navy yards 
of the United States— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 9, before the word “em- 
ployees,” it is proposed to insert the word “also,” so as to read: 


And also employees of the United States whose duties require them to 
reside in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. so far as this bill relates to 
the District of Columbia, and perhaps in its entirety, it suggests 
to my mind the one material and substantial method of relieving 
the embarrassments of Government employees. I have always 


contended that increases of salaries in times like these, like in- 
creases of wages, only serve to swell the profits of landlords 
and supply dealers, because they elevate their prices in propor- 
tion as the capacity of the consumer increases. The only effect 
of the bill which we passed yesterday, by means of which some 
twenty-odd millions of dollars was added to our annual expendi- 
tures, will be to transfer that much money, through the medium 
of the employees of the Government, to those who deal in the 
necessities of life. 

I think, Mr. President, that while we are providing for that 
situation in a bill like this, we should recognize that there ure 
some others who feel the very largely enhanced cost of living 
in this District, where rents have.in some instances multiplied 
manyfold, and where expenditures of all kinds have become un- 
bearable, always, as I have said, being commensurate with the 
ability of the consumer to respond. I think that there are Mem- 
bers of the Congress—I know one, in particular—who find it 
very difficult, practically impossible, to meet all necessary ex- 
penses and demands, and at the same time make both ends meet; 
and I am satisfied that in the event that the salaries of Members 
of Congress were increased—which, of course, would not be con- 
sidered at all—its only effect would be to increase their actual 
and necessary expenses. So, Mr. President, it occurs to me that 
while we are giving power to take possession of and to build. 
shelter for the employees of the Government, it might just as well 
be that we should have some consideration for ourselves. 

I therefore move to insert, after the word “also,” the words 
“Members of Congress and,” so that in this expenditure of 
millions of the public moneys to provide shelter and the means 
of livelihood there shall be no discrimination between those 
who make the laws and those who are to work under them. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, ought not the Senator to make that Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress“ 7 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Senators are Members of Congress. 

Mr. LODGE, Of course, I know we are Members of Congress; 
but “Senators and Representatives in Congress” would be the 
technical designation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to make the phraseology what it 
should be; but I understand that a Member of either House is 
2 Member of the Congress. = 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator 
from Colorado would have to go further in order to accomplish 
his purpose, because the donation or solicitude would still be 
confined to those persons whose services are essential to war 
needs, and I think it is the view in many quarters that Mem- 
Hea of Congress do not fall within that description. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, if I should accept that 
suggestion and amend my amendment accordingly I would have 
to go further and offer the same amendment to others affected 
by the bill. There are large numbers of employees of the Gov- 
ernment who, as far as I am able to see, do nothing except draw 
their salaries; certainly not much more. I have had occasion 
very frequently to go to these new bureaus for the purpose of 
soliciting relief, very humbly, sometimes getting it and some- 
times not—usually not, as the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SsurH] suggesis—and I have observed on all sides a multitu- 
dinous number of employees of both sexes, some sitting by type- 
writers, others operating them; some engaged apparently in the 
arduous duty of smoking cigarettes, and occasionally directing 
a would-be visitor to some place where, when he reaches it, he 
will be referred to some other; some knitting sweaters, and 
others sweating knitters—all sorts of occupations not directly 
concerned with the affairs of the Government. So I venture to 
suggest that if I accepted the suggested amendment it would 
open a wide field for amendment and also for discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 9, it is proposed to amend 
the committee amendment by inserting after the word “ also” 
the words “ Members of Congress and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to, 
without objection. 

Mr. SWANSON. TI ask for a vote on that amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All those in favor of the amend- 
ment will say “aye.” [Apnuse.] Those opposed will say “no.” 
[A pause.] 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Vice President has any doubt about the 
result, I will offer a further amendment including that office as 
well. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
is rejected. The question is on the committee amendment, 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
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The Secrerary. On page 2, lines 6 and T, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “ local transportation and other community 
facilities and parts thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will call the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to the phraseology of the first 
section. Perhaps the Senater thinks it is all right, but it strikes 
me as being very awkward, and that it might well be revised. 
In line 7, page 1, the section reads: 

Arsenals and navy yards of the United States, and in industries con- 
nected with and essential to the national defense, and their families. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator will see, if l:e reads it, that it 
comes out all right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My thought was that the words “ and their 
families“ might be transposed to some other line of the bill. 
I have not had time to look it up carefully. 

Mr. SWANSON. Their families might not be engaged in work- 
ing in the arsenals. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is true. I merely call attention 
to it, Mr. President, and will let it go at that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, let me ask the chairman 
of the committee whether the word “ arsenal ” in that line should 
be plural or singular? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been amended. 

Mr. SWANSON. It should be plural, but that has been 
changed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, lines 13 and 14, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “local transportation, and other com- 
munity facilities,” and the comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, are we considering com- 
mittee amendments now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are. 

Mr. SWANSON. Any amendment to a paragraph can be 
offered as we go along, however. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would suggest, after line 9, the insertion 
of a provision for compensation wherever property is condemned, 
such as I read a moment ago. 

Mr. SWANSON. I did not hear what the Senator read; but 
we have in this bill the same condemnation process that the 
Senator has in his bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is that provided for in this bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; the same one that the Senator has in 
his bill. There is one section here where it is provided that they 
shall pay T5 per cent, and so forth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If that provision for compensation is in 
the bill, I do not care to offer that amendment. I think it is 
important that it should be in the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is in the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Virginia if he would not be willing to pass over, for the 
present, the next amendment? I want to say something about it. 
It is very late, and the attendance of Senators is very small. 

Mr. SWANSON. What does the Senator wish to do? 

Mr. LODGE. To pass over the next amendment; I mean, the 
proviso beginning on line 15, page 2. I want to say something 
about that amendment, and I would rather not take it up at 
this time. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to have that amendment per- 
fected before the Senator discusses it. The words “ colleges, 
museums, libraries, State or municipal buildings ” should come 
after the word “dwelling” on line 18, I think the person who 
drew that amendment made a mistake. 

The amendment was simply intended to apply to any occupied 
dwelling, college, museum, library, State or municipal building, 
BO as to provide that it should only be taken under those con- 
ditions. I ask that that .mendment be made. 

Mr. LODGE, It seems to me that makes it rather worse. 

Mr. SWANSON. That, I think, was what was intended to 
be the amendment. ; 

Mr. LODGE. If that is what it was intended to be, then it 
intends to be rather worse. I see no reason in the world why 
authority should be given in any form to take colleges, libraries, 
or museums. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say that the Senator from New 
Jevsey offered that amendment, and stated in the committee 
that they had taken a schoolhouse in New Jersey, I think, and 
that he would like that provision to be there so that it could not 
be taken unless the court determined the necessity of taking it. 

Mr. LODGE. Why, they can take a State capitol under this 
bill, or a city hall. I think this amendment had better be dis- 
cussed further. They ought to be specifically excepted, of 
course. It is perfectly absurd to have colleges and museums 


and their furnishings taken for war purposes. There is not one 
of them that is in the slightest degree within i 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to accepting the amend- 
ment. Let it be amended so that they shall be excluded. 

Mr. LODGE. That will require some redrafting. I know 
what was attempted here in Washington. 

They wanted additional space for the clerks engaged in the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. The Regents of the Smith- 
sonian, who are in charge of the National Museum, had given 
them nine or ten thousand square feet of space which had been 
unoccupied. They proposed to take the National Museum, 
which cost $4,000,000 to build, where the collections are yalued 
at six or seven million dollars, and to move all the collections 
out, many of which could never be replaced or reset, in order 
to put some clerks in there who had plenty of space in other 
parts of the city. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Who proposed to do that? 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That was desired by those in charge of the 
war insurance. The matter came before the Smithsonian Re- 
gents, and that is the reason why I know about it, because I 
happen to be one of the Regents. The late Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone] and I took the matter up. The Chief Justice 
is also one of the Regents. We made representations to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in regard to it. We gave them some ad- 
ditional space that the Museum was not using, and the Museum 
was in that way preserved. 

That only shows what these people are ready to do. They 
would actually have taken the Museum that belongs to the people 
of the country, with the collections that cost some 57.000.000, 
in order to house clerks whom they could house and have 
housed in other parts of the city. Under those circumstances, 
I think, it is not idle to put some protection on the museums, 
libraries, and public buildings of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. I agree with the Senator. It reads: 


That the furnishings in private dwellings, colleges, museums, libraries, 
State or municipal buildings shall not be acquired except by contract— 


And so forth. 

There might be some school buildings that they would want 
to acquire by contract. 

Mr. LODGE. That limits it to furnishings. I can not 
imagine that they would want to take the desks out of a school 
building to promote the war. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will agree to limit it to furnishings in pri- 
vate dwellings, so that they can not be taken except by contract. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Transpose it so as to read: 

That colleges, m ms, Mbraries, $ or j 
furnishings in private dwellings shail nue be 8 
ru cet — * 

And so forth. 

Mr. LODGE. I ought to say that the reason why I asked to 
have it go over is because I am against putting the word “ fur- 
nishings“ in there at all. This whole proviso is made necessary 
by the subsections (a) and (b) above. That proviso is all the 
protection the private citizen has under the bill as drawn, and 
it is manifestly absurd to give Mr. Eidlitz and his agents. who- 
ever may have charge of it, power to go about in private houses, 
eolleges, and museums and say, “ We want your buildings; we 
want your furniture.’ The furniture of the average private 
house is of no use in promoting the war. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me. under the 
bill as proposed to be amended they can, not get furnishings in 
a private house except by contract. They can buy private furni- 
ture if they want, but it might be necessary to furnish some of 
these buildings, and people in a private residence would sell 
their furniture. ; 

Mr. LODGE. They could do that without this authority. 

Mr. SWANSON. If you put in the words “colleges, mu- 
seums,” it can not be taken except by contract. If they want 
to sell one of the buildings for these purposes, it is to be done by 
contract. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. I should like to suggest to 
the Senator from Virginia that. as I read the bill, it is proposed 
to give the Secretary of Labor the right to condemn any college, 
any museum, any State or municipal building for the purpose of 
housing clerks or workmen. The limitation is only upon the 
furnishings, with the exception of private dwellings oecupied. 
With the amendment suggested by the Senator from Virginia 
you would still leave to the Secretary of Labor the right to take 
any museum or college or school building or State or municipal 
building that he might think it wise to take. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is correct. I stated that unless 


it was changed it probably might have that interpretation, and 
it should be changed to read as follows: 

Provided, That colleges, museums, libraries, State or municipal build- 
ings, and the furnish’ ired 
except by contract. 


gs in private dwellings shall not be acqu 
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Mr. CUMMINS. 


I have no objection to leaving it to contract, 
but the right of condemnation should be limited to private prop- 
erty, and should not be extended to public property. 

Mr. SWANSON. That may be so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator yield to me to propose an 


amendment? I move to amend by striking out all of subsection 
(b) after the word “That,” in line 15, and to insert in place 
thereof: 


schools, colleges, museums, libraries, State, county, and municipal 
buildings shal. be exempted from the operations of this act. 


Mr. LODGE. That covers it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I offer that amendment and ask for a vote 
on it. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
request? We have been here something over five hours. 
bill is so drawn that it ought to be carefully looked into. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will agree to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS, I understand the Senator from Virginia to 
say that the amendment which I suggested is acceptable to him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be printed. 

Mr. THOMAS. If there is no objection to the amendment I 

suggest that it be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Senate ready to vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GALLINGER and others. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate does not seem ready. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offered an amendment earlier in the day 
which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FRANCE. I offer an amendment to the pending bill and 
ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. OVERMAN to the bill (H. R. 
10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide housing, local 
transportation, and other community facilities for war needs, viz: 
On page 4, at the end of section 1, add the following: 


Provided arer: That in communities where housing development 
is to be carried on under this act, such communities, or persons desirin 

so to do, shall be permitted to furnish a certain per cent of the cost o 

providing said housing facilities under such a plan of development and 
under such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon by the Secretary 
of Labor and the persons interested in the plan of development, but in 
no instance shall a loan of more than 85 per cent of the cost of develop- 
ment be made to such communities or the persons interested in the 
development. 


PUNISHMENT OF SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, 
of the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. T move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair, 

The motion was, agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. OverMAN, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Reep, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. 
Di.trncHam conferees on the part of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

II. R. 10069. An act making appropriations for the construe- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public. works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE JONES, OF VIRGINIA, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, communicated to thé Senate the intelli- 
gence of the desth of Hon. WILLIAM A. Jones, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Virginia, and transmitted resolutions of 
the House thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the resolutions which have just been received from 
the House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolutions of the House. 


I shall be very glad to accept that amend- 


Will the Senator yield to me to gee 
le 


I offer an amendment which I ask be printed 


The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 
In run HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April , 1918. 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
“ah os Hon. WILLIAM A. Jones, a Representative from the State of 
rginia. 
Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members, with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the funeral. 
Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 
eee That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in the loss of Congressman 
Jones, of Virginia, Virginia loses one of her oldest and ablest 
Representatives. He represented the first district of Virginia 
creditably and ably for 28 years. The country has lost one of 
its most efficient and ablest men. I offer the following resolu- 
tions, and ask for their adoption. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 227) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon, WILLIAM A. JONES, a Representative 
from the State of Virginia, 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join a committee appointed by the House of Representa- 
tives to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

The VICH PRESIDENT appointed, under the second resolu- 
tion, as a committee on the part of the Senate Mr. Swanson, 
Mr. Overman, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Nortts, 
and Mr, McNary. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of this distinguished statesman and able public 
servant, I move that the Senate do now adjourn, 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, April 18, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, April 17, 1918. 


The House was called to order at 12 o'clock noon by Mr. 
KircHin as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Oh Lord God Almighty, a very present help in trouble, con- 
tinue, we beseech Thee, to uphold, sustain, and guide our be- 
leaguered armies at the front, who are battling for the right 
against overwhelming numbers in this critical moment of the 
world’s history. 

Give to them courage, fortitude, strength, endurance, that they 
may beat back at last the enemies of civilization; that truth 
may vindicate itself and Thy power prevail; and we will praise 
and magnify Thy holy name; for Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 3132) to amend section 2171 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to naturalization, had insisted 
upon its amendments, had requested a conference with the 
House of Representatives, and had appointed Mr. HARDWICK, Mr. 
Gonk, and Mr. DILLINGHAM as conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 383) to punish the destruction or injuring of war mate- 
rial and war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other 
violent means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time 
of war, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 9163) to provide for reimburse- 
ment of actual expenses or flat per diem for enlisted men travel- 
ing on duty under competent orders. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 9902) to amend section 8 of an 
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act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” ap- 
proved May 18, 1917. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before the House 
the following communication, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1918. 


To the SPEAKER, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I have transmitted to the governor of the State of Wisconsin 
my resignation as a Representative In the Congress of the United States 
from the eleventh district of Wisconsin, to take effect upon this date. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Irvine L. LENROOT. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASES. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the following contested-elec- 
tion cases these references will be made: 
Britt against Weaver, to the Committee on Elections No. 3; 
avenport against Chandler, to the Committee on Elections 
No. 2: and 
Gerling against Dunn, to the Committee on Elections No. 1, 


ESPIONAGE BILL. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House bill 8753, known as the espionage bill, with Senate amend- 
ments, be taken from the Speaker's table, the Senate amend- 
ments disagreed to, and a conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled 
“An act to punish acts of interference with the ee a relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United Stat to punish 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to have the Senate 
amendments read. They are long. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table House bill 8753, with Senate amendments, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced as the conferees on the part of the House Mr. WEBB, 
Mr. Cantax, Mr. Garp, Mr. Moraan, and Mr. Gramar of Penn- 
Sylvania. 


The Clerk will report it. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the unfinished business, 
the bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MEEKER] demand the reading of the engrossed bill? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the engrossed bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent that the reading of the en- 
grossed bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 3 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. Those in favor of the passage of the bill will 
answer “yena” when their names are called; those opposed will 
answer “nay.” 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I think there was no division 
on the question before the point of no quorum was made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We were voting on it, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 298, nays 25, 
answered “ present” 3, not voting 106, as follows: 


YEAS—298. A 
Almon Barkley Bland Browne 
Anderson Barnhart Blanton Browning 
Ayres eakes ooher Brumbaugh 
Bacharach Beshlin Bowers Buchanan 
Baer Black Brand Burnett 
Bankhead Blackmon Brodbeck Burroughs 


Eyrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans. 
Candler, 
Cannon 
Cantril! 
Caraway 
Carlin 

Carter, Okla. 
Cary 

Chandler, Okla. 
Charch 

Clark, Fla. 


Currie, Mich, 
Dale, Vt. 
Darrow 
Davidson 


Esc 

Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Fairfield 


Foster 


Anthony 
ao 
ay po 
EIo 
Evans 
Ferris 
Gordon 


Butler 


Alexander 
Aswell 


Campbell, Pa, 
Carew 
Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Cooper, Ohio 
o ello 

rago 
Curry, Cal. 
Dale, N. X. 
Dallinger 
Decker 
Dickinson 
Drukker 
Dupré 
Dyer 

Isworth 
Estopinal 
Farr 


Fuller, Mass. 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Martry with Mr. PORTER. 
Mr. Bortanp with Mr. HUSTED, 


Francis London Saunders, Va. 
Frear Lonergan Scott, Mich. 
French Longworth Scully 
Fuller, III. Lufkin Sears 
Gandy Lundeen Shallenberger 
Garland Lunn Sherley 
Garner McArthur Sherwood 
Garrett, Tenn. McCulloch Shouse 
Garrett, Tex. McKeown Siegel 
Gillett McKinley Sims 
Glass ~McLaughlin, Mich. Sinnott 
Glynn Madden Sisson 
Godwin, N. C. Maher Slayden 
Good Mansfield loan 
Goodall Mapes Small 
Goodwin, Ark. Mason Smith, Idaho 
Gray, N. Mays Smith, Mich, 
Green, lowa Meeker Snell 
Greene, Mass. Merritt Snook 
Greene, Vt. Miller, Minn. Snyder 
Jregg Milter. Wash. Steagail 
Griest Montague Stedman 
Griffin Moore, Pa. Steenerson 
Hadle Moores, Ind. Stephens, Miss. 
Hamil Morgan Sterling, III. 
Hamilton, Mich. Morin Sterling, Pa. 
Hamilton, N. Y. Mott Stevenson 
Hatar Mudd Stiness 
Harrison, Miss. veely Strong 
Harrison, Va. Neison Sumners 
Hastings Nicholls, S. C. Sweet 
Haugen Nichols, Mich, Swift 
Hawley Oldfield Bwitze 
Hayden Oliver, Ala Tague 
Heaton Oliver, N. Y. Talbott 
Helvering ney Taylor, Ark. 
Hilliard Osborne ‘Taylor, Colo, 
Holland O'Shaunessy Templeton 
Hollingsworth Overmyer Tillman 
Houston Overstreet Tilson 
oward Padgett Timberlake 
Huddleston Paige Tinkham 
Hull, Iowa Park Treadway 
Hull, Tenn. Parker, N. J. Van Dyke 
aad wel Parker, N. X. Venable 
Hutchinson Phelan Vinson 
acoway Polk Voi 
Johnson, Ky. Pou Waldow 
Johnson, Wash, Pratt Walker r 
Jones, Tex Price Walton 
Juul Purnell Ward 
Kearns uin Wason 
Keating dale Watson, Va, 
ehoe Rainey, J. W. Webb 
Kennedy, Iowa aker Welling 
Key, Ohio Ramsey Welt 
Kincheloe Ramseyer Whaley 
Kinkaid ndall White, Ohio 
Knutson Rayburn Wilson, Til. 
Kraus Reed Wilson, Tex, 
Langley Riordan Wingo 
Larsen Robbins ise 
Lea, Cal. Roberts Wood, Ind 
Lesher Robinson Woods, Iowa 
Lever Rogers Woodyard 
Linthicum Rose Young, Tex. 
Little Rouse Zihlman 
3 Rowe 
Lobec Sanders, Ind. 
NAYS—25. 
Graham, III. La Follette Walsh 
Hayes McFadden Wheeler 
Helm Peters White, Me. 
Hersey Reavis _ Williams 
Treland Sanders, N. Y. 
Kiess, Pa, Sells 
King Thompson 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3. 
Gard Schall 
NOT VOTING—106. 
Gallagher Lehlbach Sanders, La. 
Gallivan Lenroot Sanford 
Gould McAndrews Scott, lowa 
Graham, Pa. McClintic Scott, Pa. 
Gray, Ala. McCormick: Shackleford 
Hamlin McKenzie acne 
Haskell McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, C. B. 
eflin McLemore Smith. T. F. 
Heintz Ingee Stafford 
Hensley Mann Steele 
Hicks Martin n Nebr. 
ood Mondell Sullivan 
Husted oon’ Temple 
goe Nolan Thomas 
James Norton Towner 
Johnson, S. Dak. Platt Vare 
Jones, Va. Porter Vestal 
Kahn Powers Volstead 
Kelley, Mich. Rainey, H. T. Watkins 
Kelly, Pa. nkin Watson. Pa. 
Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg Weaver 
Kettner yee bes Wilson, La. 
Kitchin Rowland Winslow 
Kreider Rubey Wright 
LaGuardia Rucker Youny, N. Dak. 
Zaro Russell 
Lee, Ga. Sabath 
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Mr. Romsve with Mr. Jounxson of South Dakota. 
Mr. Durré with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. MAGEE. 

. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. RODENBERG. 

. GALLAGHER with Mr. Norton. 

r. MeCtaxric with Mr. Hicks. 

. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. NOLAN. 

. ALEXANDER with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 
. Carew with Mr. AUSTIN. 

. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. n 
. Dare of New York with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
. BLI. with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. Decker with Mr. Craco. 

. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. DALLINGER. 
. GALLIVAN with Mr. ELLSWORTH. 

. Gray of Alabama with Mr. Coon of Ohio. 

. BEsHLIN with Mr. Farr. 

Haul with Mr. Dyer. 

. DICKINSON with Mr. FREEMAN. 

. Esrorrnar with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. HeFLIN with Mr. Gourp. 

. Hensiey with Mr. KAHN. 

. KeTTNER with Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania. 

. Lee of Georgia with Miss RANKIN. 

. Jones of Virginia with Mr. HUSTED. 

. Henry T. Ravszy with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

. Hoop with Mr. PLATT. 

. McLemore with Mr. LEHLRACH. 

. McAnprews with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

. Sagata with Mr. ROWLAND. 

. Igor with Mr. HASKELL. 

„ Rerey with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. Martin with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 

Mr. Ketty of Pennsylvania with Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. THomas F. Sarre with Mr. Warsox of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Russi with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Towner. 

. Moon with Mr. TEMPLE. 

. CHartes B. Santa with Mr. POWERS. 

. THomAs with Mr. VESTAL. 

. Watkins with Mr. Stur. 

. Wu.son of Louisiana with Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 
Suma with Mr. WINSLOW. 

. WEAvER with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

. Frynn with Mr. Curry of California. 

On this vote: : 

Mr. AswELL (for) with Mr. James (against). 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. STEELE] vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He did not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I desire to withdraw my vote. I voted 
“yea.” I am paired with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. STEELE], and I desire to withdraw my vote and answer 
present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

On motion of Mr. Smarr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
on the river and harbor bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF NAVAL PROVING GROUND. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 10783. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of H. R. 
10783. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, may the bill be reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 10783) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to increase the facilities for the proof 
and test of ordnance material, and for other pu 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to ask a question about it. I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee where this railroad runs? 


Mr. PADGETT. It is not a railroad at all. This is a bill to 
extend the naval proving grounds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to expend the sum of $1,000,000, or any rt thereof. in his dis- 
cretion, for the purpose of ‘ncreasing the facilities for the proof and 
test of ordnance material, includi nece buildin. constructi 
equipment. railroad, and water “facilities, land, a damages an 
losses to persons, firms, and corporations resulting from the procure- 
ment of the land for this purpose, and also all necessary expenses inci- 
dent to the procurement of said land: Provided, That if the land and 
appurtenances and improvements attached thereto, as contemplated un- 
der the foregoing appropriation, can not be procured by purchase within 
one month after the enactment of this appropriation, the Navy may Ake 
said land over for its use, and then the ident is hereby authorized 
and empowered to take over for the United States the immediate pos- 
session and title, including all easements, rights of wa 5 

y him 


other rights appurtenant thereto, or any land select 
named in the aforesaid appro- 


used for the carrying out of the pu 
riation, That if said land and appurtenances and improvements u 
taken over as aforesaid, the United States shall make just com- 
pensation therefor, to be determined by the President. and if the amount 
thereof so determined by the President is unsatisfactory to the person 
entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of 
the amount so determined by the President and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such further sum, as, added to the said 
75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just compensation 
therefor, in the manner provided for by section 24. paragrap 20, and 
section 145 of the Judicial Code. Upon the taking over of said property 
by the President as aforesaid, the title to all such property so taken 
over shall immediately vest in the United States. The sum of $1,000,- 
000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for 
said purpose. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amendment 
to perfect the text. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “ the 
land” and insert the words “ such lands.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment to 
perfect the text. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lines 2 and 3, page 2, strike out the words “as contemplated under 
the foregoing appropriation.” > 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me a little unusual 
for the chairman of the committee to call up a measure by 
unanimous consent and without explanation of the measure be- 
gin offering amendments, and not even explain where the amend- 
ments are offered. I should like to have the gentleman explain 
why he offers this particular amendment. The bill contains the 
words “as contemplated under the foregoing appropriation.” 
Now he wants to strike out those words. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is just an awkward expression, that is 
all. The language is— 

Provided, That it the land and appurtenances and improvements at- 
tached thereto, as contemplated under the foregoing appropriation, can 
not be procured by purchase 

And so forth. Now, the appropriation comes afterward. It 
is not the foregoing appropriation. This does not change the 
meaning or the purport at all. It will read 

Provided, That if the land and appurtenances and improvements at- 
tached thereto can not be procured by purchase— 

And so forth. The appropriation is made for the purposes 
of this act. It follows instead of going before. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state where it is contem- 
plated that railroad properties and water facilities will be taken 
over for use? 

Mr. PADGETT. We are not taking over any at all. They 
have to get two tracts of land. We have now at Indianhead, 
Md., the proving ground and the powder factory. 

Mr, WALSH. I know that. 

Mr. PADGETT. They have to get some additional land there 
because of the expansion of the work and to test the larger 
fuses. It has become impossible to do it safely within the 
limits that we have, Then, on the Virginia side as the crow 


fies, about 15 miles down the river, and as the boat runs about 
22 miles, they want a thousand acres of land, where they will 
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have a range for testing the big guns of 45,000 to 50,000 yards. 
At Indianhead, where the testing is being done under great diffi- 
culty by suspending traffic, they have testing facilities of about 
15,000 yards. The fighting lines are now from 20,000 to 22,000 
- yards, and they say it is impossible to test the large guns at 
Indianhead, and this is to give them a neck of land on the Vir- 
ginia side, where they will have a testing range from 45,000 to 
50,000 yards to test these big guns at a high elevation, instead 
of theoretically with a low charge, and not tested at full range. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This legislation is needed without delay? 

Mr, PADGETT. Absolutely; it is in the bill, but it was so 
urgent that the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance came to me and 
said almost with tears in his eyes that he was so hampered that 
he was not now able to perform the functions that the war re- 
quired of him. L : 

Mr. WALSH. One thing further. This legislation does not 
contemplate nor permit the construction of railroad facilities 
running from the city of Washington to the grounds. 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not in any way, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Is this land at Cornwallis Neck, near In- 
dianhead ? 

Mr. PADGETT. As the crow flies it is about 15 miles farther 
down. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is to enlarge the proving grounds at In- 
dianhead ? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they are transferring the testing of 
iarge guns from Indianhead to the new grounds. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Can the gentleman tell me how far away 
the proving grounds for the Bureau of Ordnance are that were 
recently purchased? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; a number of miles, but it has no con- 
nection with this. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Would it be possible for the Government 
or the Navy to use the big range purchased by the Bureau of 
Ordnance? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; the committee went into that, and the 
Secretary had that matter fully investigated by the officers, and 
they said it could not be used in common by the two. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Some time ago the gentleman 
from Tennessee, chairman of the Naval Committee, introduced 
a bill and asked unanimous consent for its consideration, which 
bill provided for the construction of a railroad from any point 
anywhere in the District of Columbia to the proving grounds. 

Mr. PADGETT. That was down through Maryland. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It was plainly apparent from that 
bill that it could be built down to Newport News or Norfolk. 

Mr. PADGETT. That has nothing to do with this. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would it be possible under this 
bill for the Secretary of the Navy to take over land necessary 
for the construction of a railroad up into that district? 

Mr. PADGETT. It would not; it was not contemplated and 
would not be possible. 

Mr. FOSS. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. FOSS. This bill, as I understand, contemplates the pur- 
chase of land 

Mr. PADGETT. At Indianhead and also in Virginia, a 
point down 15 miles below, giving a range of 45,000 or 50,000 
yards for testing the big guns. 

Mr. FOSS. How many acres, all told? 

Mr. PADGETT. Two thousand one hundred and seventy-five 


acres. 

Mr. FOSS. At what price per acre? 

Mr. PADGETT. It has been estimated from $25 to $50 an 
acre, 

Mr. FOSS. It is not valuable for agricultural purposes, 

Mr. PADGETT. No; not high-priced land. 

Mr. FOSS. Then, the most of the appropriation would be 
used toward the improvements. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and they say it will complete the work. 
The Army was given $7,000,000 on the other shore and later was 
given $7,000,000 more, but here they say they can complete this 
with the one million without asking anything further. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will vield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does this bill come in with a 

unanimous report from the committee? 


Mr. PADGETT. Not only with a unanimous report, but en- 
thusiastic. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. And the amendments likewise 
have the unanimous consent of the committee? 

Mr. PADGETT. The amendments haye not been submitted 
to the committee because in looking over the bill yesterday I 
saw that the phraseology could be made better. This does not 
change the bill except to make it more in keeping with.the lan- 
guage of appropriation bills. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Referring to page 2 of the 
report, where the estimates of a million dollars are itemized, is 
815 on estimate for the expenditure of this particular million 

ollars 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of 55 
railroad. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is a railroad on the grounds for un- 
loading the big guns and transporting them from one point to 
another. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


It includes $175,000 for a 


It is not for any commercial 
purpose? 

Mr. PADGETT. None whatever. 
yote on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

B PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lines 4, 5. 6, strike out the words: “enactment of this ap; 
propr ation, the Navy may take said 3 over for its use, and then,” 
and insert the words “ passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Speaker, ‘also the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “title” insert the words “of such 
lands and improvements.” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an 
inquiry of the gentleman from Tennessee. How much land is it 
contemplated to purchase? 

Mr. PADGETT. On the Maryland side 1,175 acres and on the 
Virginia side 1,000 acres. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Also the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the words “ purpose named in the afore- 
said appropriation, ” and insert the words “ purposes of this act.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Also the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, lines 1, 2, and 3, strike out the words “ 7 sum of $1,000,000, 
or 80 much the: as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for ‘said 
purpose,” and insert in len thereof the words“ fe * e purposes of this 
act there is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 7000 006, of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated the sum of $1,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Maryland another question. How much are they 
paying for this land? 

Mr. PADGETT. Somewhere from $25 to $40 or $50 an acre. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is it contemplated to build a railroad 
from Washington down to Indianhead? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I know it is aot in this bill, but I mean 
in any other bill before the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have another bill on the calendar which I 
have tried to get up, and I shall ir; to get up later, but not to-day, 
zer that purpose. It is not in this biil, and in order to make 
that clear I offer the following amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the last line of the bill insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That no railroad shall be built in the District of Sonuna under 
this act until Congress has approved the point from which such road 
may start and also the route to be followed . in the District of Columbia, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Papncerr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SOLDIERS’ [INSURANCE—ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent for 
present consideration of the bill (II. R. 11245) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau 
of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2. 1914, and an act in amendment thereto, approved 
October 6. 1917, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, may we have the bill reported? 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, would the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] con- 
sider favorably an amendment along the line I suggested when 
this matter was first mentioned to the House before? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; I would not, for this reason: An omni- 
bus amendment bill is ready for introduction at this time cov- 
ering a great many subjects, and the committee would like to 
have the opportunity of considering those amendments before 
they act upon them. The bill is ready for introduction now and 
will be Introduced to-day or to-morrow. I made a statement 
here several days ago 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; I was present. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That a bill would be introduced right away, 
and the Treasury Department assured me before that time thut 
they would have their suggestions ready, but they had not gotten 
them ready up until I talked with the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury yesterday, and he said either to-day or to-morrow 
they would send that bill up. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman advise the 
House whether or not he will have a rule to bring up that bill 
for consideration? If a rule is not provided, the bill may be 
introduced and never reach consideration in the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. So far in everything connected with the sol- 
diers’ insurance the House has been very liberal with the com- 
mittee: in letting them bring up their bills, and I think there Will 
be no trouble about that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman permit me to 
make an inquiry of the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Referring to the bill referred to 
by the gentlemon from Texas, a bill containing many amend- 
ments to the law governing war-risk insurance, is the gentle- 
man’s committee giving consideration of any character to the 
bill which proposes to open the benefits of this act to these men. 
who are in a sort of military service in Russia, looking after the 
railway situation and transportation? 

Mr. SIMS. A number of bills have been introduced proposing 
to amend the war-insurance act. The department itself has 
suggested several amendments. I suggested to the department, 
and it has been approved by the members of the committee who 
have discussed it, thut the department should prepare all of the 
amendments which it thinks necessary for the successful work- 
ing of the law, and I have also suggested to Members of the 
House who have introduced bills that we take no action on their 
bills until we got the suggestions of the department and then 
consider them all together, and report out a bill covering what 
the committee thinks proper from all proposed amendments. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think that is a wise suggestion, 
but I gathered from the statement just made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] that the committee had had these 
suggestions from the department and were ready now to pro- 
pose an omnibus amendment bill. 

Mr. SIMS.. The department may be ready, but it has not 
transmitted its suggested further amendments. I understand 
that to-day or to-morrow the department will send to the 
committee the amendments it proposes. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Does the gentleman from Texas 


The question is on agreeing to 


yield to the gentleman front Massachusetts? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; I yield to anybody who wants to ask 
a question, and I thought the gentleman from Minnesota wanted 
to interrogate the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The Clerk read the bill. as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11245) to amend an act entitled “Am act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and an act in amendment 
thereto, approved October 6 1917. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13, article 1, of the act approved 
October 6, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the ‘Treasury Department,“ be, and 
is hereby, amended by striking out the following words in the last sen- 
tence: “to regulate the matter of compensation, if any, but in no case 
to exceed 10 per cent, to be paid to claim agents and attorneys for 
services in connection with any of the matters provided for in articles 
2, 3, and 4,” and insert at the end of the sentence the following words: 
“ Provided, however, That Lae fete to any attorney or agent fer such 
assistance as may be requi: in the preparation and execution of the 
father tet shall not exceed $3 in any one case: And provided 
further, t no claim agent or attorney shall be recogni in the 
presentation or adjudication of claims under article 2, 3, and 4, except 
that in the event of disagreement as to a claim under the contract of 
insurance between the bureau and any beneficiary or oencficiaries thare- 
under, an action on the claim may be brought against the United 
States in the district court of the United States in and for the district 
in which such beneficiaries or any one of them resides, and that when- 
ever judgment shali be rendered in an action brought pursuant to this 
provision the court, as part of its judgment, shall determine and allow 
such reasonable attorney's fees, not to exceed 10 cent of the amount 
recovered, to be paid by the claimant in behalf of whom such proceed- 
ings were instituted, to his attorney. 

“Any person who shall directly or indirectly solicit, contract for, 
charge, or receive, or who shall attempt to solicit, contract for, charge, 
or receive, any fee or compensation, except as herein provided, shall 

ilty of a meaner, and for each and every offense shall be pun- 
shable by a dne of not more than $500 or by imprisonment at rd 
labor for not more than two years. or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment,“ so that the section as amended shal) read as follows: 

“Sec. 13. That the director, subject to the general direction of the 

Secretary of the Treasury, shall administer, execute, and enforce the 
rovisions of this act, and for that purpose have full power and author- 
ty to make rules and regulations, not incensistent th the provisions 
of this act, necessa or Appropriate to carry out its purposes, and 
shall decide all questions arising under the act, except as otherwise 
provided in section 5. Wherever under any provision or provisions of 
the act regulations are directed or authorized to be made, such regula- 
tion, unless the context otherwise requires, shall or may be made by 
the director, subject to the po direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The director shall adopt reasonable and pr rules to 
govern the procedure of the divisions and to regulate and provide for 
the nature and extent of the proofs and evidence and the method of 
7 i and furnishing the same in order to establish the right to bene- 
fits of allowance, allotment, compensation, or insurance provided for in 
this act, the forms of application of those claiming fo be entitled to 
such benefits, the methods of making investigations and medica! esami- 
nations, and the manner and form of adjudications and awards: Pro- 
vided, however, That payment to any attorney or agent for such assist- 
ance as may be required in the preparation and execution of the neces- 
sary papers shall not exceed $3 in any one case: And provided further, 
That no claim agent or attorney shall be recognized in the presentation 
or adjudication of claims under articles 2, 3, and 4. except that in the 
event of disagreement as to a claim under the contract of Insurance 
between the bureau and any beneficiary or beneficiaries thereunder an 
action on the claim may be brought against the United States in the 
district court of the United States in and for the district in which such 
benefictaries or 2 one of them resides. and that Wee 
shall be rendered in an action 2 pursuant to this provision the 
court, as part of its judgment. shall determine and allow such reason- 
able attorney's fees, not to exceed 10 per cent of the amount recovered, 
to be paid by the claimant in behalf of whom such proceedings were 
instituted to his attorney. 

“Any person who shall directly or indirectly solicit, contract for, 
charge, or receive, or who shall attempt to solicit, contract for, charge, 
or receive any fee or compensation, except as herein provided, shalt 

ilty of a misdemeanor, and for each and every offense shall be n- 
shable by a fine of not more than $500 or by ftmprisonment at hard 
labor for not more than two years, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 

Sec. 2. That Article IV of said act, approved October 6. 1917,- en- 
titled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance in the 8 Department,” is hereby amended by striking 


out section 405 t 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to inquire 
whether this comes in with a unanimous report. I do not see 
any members of the minority here, and I wondered if they were 
notified that the bill was coming up? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; it is a unanimous report. and I have 
told every Member I have seen that it was coming up to-day 
if I could get it up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the gentleman notify the minority 
members that the bill was to be brought up to-day? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I notified them yesterday, or it is in 
the Record, or the day before that I intended to call it up 
yesterday; and if not yesterday, I would call it up to-day. 

Mr. GARNER. It is a unanimous report? f 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is a unanimous report, and there is no 
objection to it at all. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In connection with the question of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, may I not say this for his infor- 
mation, that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escnl has 
been cooperating with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN] in studying the subject and has declared that he is 
enthusiastic for the bilt? : 


1918. 


Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman should not call it up by 
unanimous consent without notifying the minority members of 
what he intended to do. * 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am not responsible for gentlemen not 
being here, and I will suy I do not care to be lectured in regard 
to the matter, 

Mr. SIMS. wi the gentleman permit me to make a state- 
ment for a moment? 

Mi. RAYBURN. Les. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Spenker, I wish to tell the gentleman from 
Wyoming that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way] had a bill much like. in ifs terms, the bill now before the 
House. The department made certain suggestions. Mr. ESCH, 
the ranking minority member of our committee, Mr. TREADWAY. 
the gentleman who introduced a bill for the same purpose, with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raxnunxl. were informally 
appointed’ to prepare the dreft of a bill for repert by the com- 
mittee; and they did so, and I introduced the bill they drafted 
and it was reported without any amendment whatever after 
full consultation with Mr. EscH. Mr. Treapway, and the gen- 
theman from Texas, who has charge of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, it may be that the 
bill is all right; it tends in the right direction, but it involves 
some serious questions as to compensation to be allowed claim 
agents and attorneys and affects every district and millions of 
people, for good or for evil. It should be discussed a little, and 
I would like to ask the gentleman if any time 

Mr. RAYBURN. It was stated to the committee at the time 
that the first available opportunity for this bill to be considered 
and passed would be embraced, and I think I enn not be mis- 
taken in saying that every member of the committee, both 
minority and majority, are thoroughly satisfied with the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from Texas 
agree to allow 

Mr. RAYBURN. The only reason on earth for the intro- 
duction and report of this bill and the asking for its considera- 
tion is that sinee the passage of the war-risk Insurance act, 
like what happened under the pension act to some extent, or- 
ganizations of lawyers have been formed from ene end of this 
country to the other, so-called lawyers, who have been preying 
upon the ignorance of the people who are the beneticiaries of the 
act for insurance, compensation, and allotments. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That ought to be stopped. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is exactly what we are trying to stop, 
and that is the only thing this bill seeks to do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The bill provides a method of 
` compensation, but some gentlemen are ef the opinion that there 
should he no compensation at all. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think in the discussion of this matter the 
reason for that would come out. : 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speuker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Texas is 
spenking in his own time. 

Mr. WALSHE. And he is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has an hour, 
and I was trying to ascertain whether he intended to allow some 
time 

Mr. ROBBINS. If the gentlemen would come down to the 
front of the House we could hear them better and get more 
information. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania (continuing). I was endeavor- 
ing to ascerfain—if gentlemen will keep quiet for a minute 
whether the gentleman, entirely within his rights and in the pos- 
session of an hour's time, intended to be liberal in the disposal 
of it? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do. ` 

Mr. MOCRE of Pennsylvania. That is all. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And I intend. if I can get the floor myself, 
to yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapwayl, 
who took unusual interest in this subject, and E might say in 
fairness to him that he introduced the first bill on this question. 
There were several bills introduced upon this question, and 1 
expect fo yield him 15 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will sny to the gentleman 
that the purpose of the bill is all right. We are trying to get 
at the best method to effectunte the thing desired. The gentle- 
man from Towa [Mr. Green] has some suggestions on this 
subject, and there may be other gentlemen, and I merely wanted 
to know whether the gentleman intended to let us have a little 
of his time. The gentleman, I assume, will explain the bill 
and explain it so satisfactorily that perhaps no additional ex- 
planation may be needed, but will the gentleman give seme of 
his time to this side? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I just stated that I was going to yield a 
quarter of an hour to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
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Trrapway] at the first opportunity I had, and I promised to 
yield to the gentleman from Oregon, and I shall yield some time 
to the gentleman from Iowa if he desires it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esc] will come in shortly, and he is to be considered. 

Mr. STINESS. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the minority on 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I will say 
that the minority are very anxious that this bill should puss. 
A committee wus appointed, as was stated on the floor, and I 
have not heard of any opposition at all from any member of the 
minority, but on the contrary we are very glad to huye this 
measure come up at the first opportunity and have it passed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is a satisfactory state- 
ment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor to explain 
such features of the bill as any Member of the House may de- 
sire to inquire about, and will yield for any questions that may 
be asketl. 

The reason for the introduction of this measure is very plain. 
I desire to call attention to a sentence in section 13 of the war- 
risk insurance act approved October 6, 1917, which reuds as fol- 
lows: 

The director shali adopt reasonable and proper rules to govern the 
procedure of the divisions. te regulate the matter of compensation, if 
any, but in no case to exceed 10 per cent, to be paid to claim agents 
and attorneys for services in connection with any of the matters pro- 
vided for in articles 2, 3, and 4. 

Now, articles 2, 3, and 4 are the allowance, compensation, and 
war-risk insurance, so that you see whatever was done under 
the authority of a claim agent entitles that agent to receive 10 
per cent of the benefits derived by the beneficiary from the Gor- 
ernment. In other words, take, as an illustration, a $10.000 
Such a policy would not be paid in 
a hump sum of $10,000, but would cover a period of 20 years, or 


240 ͤ months. 


Now. then, during the entire life of that policy the claim agent 
who has presented the claim to the War-Risk Bureau can de- 
mand the 10 per cent conimission for those services. 

Undoubtedly that was a mistake in the framing of the bM. 
The bill never was so intended. The department did not intend, 
the gentleman who offered the wur-risk insurance bill did not 
intend. nor did the Committee on Interstate and Voreign Com- 
merce intend that any such opportunity should be given to the 
claim agent. We have not heard, however, of any elaim agent 
objecting to that phrase in the bill up to the present time. It is 
a very nice opportunity, and one which is being rapidly made 
use of. a 

Now. let me explain to you exactly what has happened. The 


same explanation appears in the report of the committee on this 
| bill. During the period when the casualty lists were published 


and the numes of the next of kin of those injured or killed in the 
service were printed with the addresses these se-ealled claim 
agents took those addresses and at once communicated with the 
beneficiaries under the law. I hold in my hand a set of papers 
which was sent me by the town clerk of one of the towns in 
my district, who brought the matter to my attention. This is 
the form in which the claim agents sent out the papers, giving 
them power of attorney and agreement as to attorney's fees, 
and a form of printed letter. of which I want te read one sen- 
tence; and. by the way, I will state that this letter is addressed 
to the mother of one of the first soldiers from my district killed 
in the war. This is the sentence to which I desire to call the 
particular attention of the House: 

Of course, vou understand that in a claim of any sort against the 
Government, no officer or agent of the Government can render the claim- 
ant the aid and counsel an attorney can— 

And so forth. In other words. this claim-agent concern here 
says that it can do better service for the beneficiaries under 
the war-risk insurance net than can any officer or agent of the 
Government. Was there ever a more deceiving communication 
put into the hands of friends and bereaved relatives than such a 
letter as that? ; 

And still these people have been within their rights under this 
elause in the bill. That very clause was one of the reasons, as 
the Acting Secretary of War states in his communication to the 
Senate, dated March 22, 1918. why the War Department stopped 
sending out the casualty lists, because, as he said: 

The publication of the address of the nearest relative or the emer- 
gency address did not give the relative any information which had not 
already been given to them, but it brought down upon them a swarm 
of claim agents who guaranterd that ass would obtain from the Gov- 


ernment the war-risk Insurance which is guaranteed by law to the 
proper inheriter. and in spite of the fact that the department has in 


each case advised the nearest relative that their claims will be adjusted 
by the Government and that — 6 will be furnished the money that is 
due them without the interpositio: 

people have yielded to the ;:mportunities of these claim agents, and are 
thereby deprived of a portion of what is justly their due. 


n of ciaim agents, numbers of poor 
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Gen. March, Chief of Staff, has also made a similar statement 
in reply to inquiry as to why the additional details were with- 
held in the printing of the casualty lists. 

Under date of January 23 I introduced a bill, H. R. 9161, which 
amended that section of the act by cutting out the reference 
to claim agents. It also amended section 405 by removing a 
sentence there also permitting the appearance of claim agents, 
This was about the time the railroad hearings were being held, 
and which were at once followed by the water-power develop- 
ment hearings, so it was some time before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce could give the subject atten- 
tion, 

On March 15 Mr. Sms, chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, introduced a bill of somewhat 
similar nature, which I understand was submitted by the de- 
partment. This bill very much curtailed the powers of claim 
agents, but, nevertheless, would permit of their recognition. 
At a hearing given by the committee I stated my objections to 
the bill in that it would not seem to me that any recognition 
whatever should be permitted these people. 

Following the hearing and after a consultation with Messrs. 
Raysurn and Escu, of the committee, on April 2 I introduced 
House bill 11190. Three days later, April 5, Mr. Sms intro- 
duced practically the same bill, H. R. 11245, which is now before 
the House and which has my hearty approval. 

Unless there is still some joker we have not discovered, enact- 
ment of this bill will absolutely prevent applications being made 
by claim agents in behalf of beneficiaries under the act who 
would prevent them from obtaining all that is justly their due. 

There is no need for the intercession of agents or attorneys 
in these claims, as already stated. The attitude of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission with regard to 
claim agents has been stated to me by Chairman Little, and I 
am glad to quote from his letter just what the commission thinks 
about the appearance of attorneys in cases before that body: 

The attitude of the commission with respect to such appearances is 
that es are unnecessary, and the commission does not en- 
courage the participation of attorneys in the presentation of cases of 
injured employees in any way. The law itself provides the machinery 
for practically an automatic adjustment of claims for compensation 
througu the cooperation of superior officers or injured employees with 
the commission, and it is eur belief that the intervention of attorneys 

in such cases is a needless expense to the claimant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that in many cases the Depart- 
ment has not notified the next of kin or their relatives? I know 
of one case, where a man died three months ago in Jefferson 
Barracks, and no effort was made to identify him or inform his 
folks. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There are cases where they have not been 
identified after they joined the colors. I am not familiar with 
any case of the kind the gentleman speaks of, but I am famillar 
with cases where claim agents have directly solicited the oppor- 
tunity of securing the 10 per cent on the total claim. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. Does the gentleman know whether the policy gives 
the necessary information from the beneficiary ? 

Mr. TREADWAY. From the department? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; from the department as to his rights? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The department is very anxious to have 
word reach all beneficiaries that there is no need for the employ- 
ment of these claim agents, and notice has been sent to them to 
that effect; but in numerous instances, as, for instance, in the 
case of the loss of the Tuscania, the department has record of 
relatives of people on the Tuscania whose lives were saved being 
put to the excruciating pain and suffering of being notified by 
these claim agents that their relatives and next of kin were lost, 
whereas they were actually saved. These people have been so 
solicitous for their business that they have even gone to the 
extent of notifying the next of kin of an entire shipload being 
lost, when half or more of them were saved. The Adjutant 
General’s office informed me that it had referred three telegrams 
of that nature to the Department of Justice in order to prosecute 
these claim agents for misrepresentation and the injury to the 
feelings of relatives that naturally would result. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Congress and the Government are back of 
the boys in the trenches and back of their friends and families. 
[Applause.] To my mind no better piece of legislation, no more 
humanitarian piece of legislation has ever been put on our 
statute books than this war-risk insurance act. It will make 
the people at home feel better toward the Government that is 
calling out their young men and asking those men to make this 
supreme sacrifice. It will make the young men feel better to 


reatize that the Government stands back of and is willing to 
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assist the ones they are leaving behind by such humanitarian 
legislation as this. 

It is not the intent of Congress that these mercenary claim- 
agent leeches should sap the blood of any financial benefit from 
the Government by putting up these false claims and establish- 
ing their right to this 10 per cent commission for doing nothing, 
and doing what the Government itself intends to do in every 
individual case. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that there is occasion for me to go 
into detailed explanations. I think I have stated the case as it 
is, and I heartily cooperate with the gentlemen who have pre- 
pared this particular bill, which, as I have stated, is the result 
of the original one that I introduced some time ago. The time 
to check this evil is in its beginning and not wait to have it 
reach the scandalous proportions of the pension claims. I should 
be very glad, if my time permits, to answer any questions bear- 
ing on the subject. If there are none I will yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DEWALT and Mr. FARR rose. 

ane SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
vania [Mr. DEWALT]. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman now please state the 
remedy that is suggested by the proposed legislation. 

Mr. FARR. Thatis what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The proposed bill absolutely cuts out recog- 
nition of the claim agent. The claim-agent scandal in pension 
legislation is well known to the House. As a result of that 
scandal, when the act was amended in 1916 changing the de- 
tails of a widow's pension, the claim agent was excluded. as 
the gentleman is undoubtedly well aware, and the language 
found on page 2 follows the act of 1916, whereby the claim 
agent is excluded, The language is as follows: 

That no claim agent or attorney shall be recognized in the presenta- 
tion or adjudication of claims under articles 2, 3, and 4. 

That follows the language of the pension act. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have in mind a case in my district which has 
already been turned down by the War-Risk Bureau, and it is 
going to necessitate the employment of an attorney. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Now, what compensation will he get if he carries 
it through? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will call the gentleman's attention to a 
further provision on page 2: 

Except that in the event of disagreement zs to a claim under the con- 
tract of insurance between the bureau and any beneficiary or benefi- 
ciaries thereunder, an action on the claim may be brought against the 
United States in the district court of the United States in and for the 
district in which such beneficiaries or any of them resides, and that 
whenever judgment shall be rendered in an action brought pursuant to 
this provision, the court, as part of its judgment, shall determine and 
allow such reasonable atterney’s fees, not to exceed 10 per cent of the 


amount recovered, to be paid by the claimant in behalf of whom such 
proceedings were instituted, to his attorney. 


So that covers the case which the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. KING. Will that court have the right to review the 
ruling of the department, and either affirm it or set it aside, 
or is that ruling, once made, a law which can not be set aside? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not understand the gentleman, 

Mr. KING. The department makes a certain ruling. 
that ruling be reviewed by the court in that case? 

Mr. TREADWAY. This says any disagreement between the 
claimant and the United States allows the beneficiary to take 
his case to court. Did the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Farr] desire to ask me any questions? 

Mr. FARR. My colleague [Mr. Dewarr] asked the question 
that I had in mind. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Has the gentleman had the views of the 
Treasury Department upon this bill? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; Mr. Speaker, the views of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are set forth in the report, in the letter 
written by the Secretary of the Treasury on March 18, and this 
letter is along the line of the desires of the War-Risk Bureau 
itself. I call the gentleman's attention to the letter addressed 
to Mr. Stats, on page 1 of the report, asking that this legislation 
be enacted. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do I understand that the Secretary of 
the Treasury agreed ‘to this provision which makes the Govern- 
ment liable for a thousand dollar fee on a $10,000 insurance 
policy? This bill will cost the Government millions of dollars. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I wish to say to the gentleman that this 
legislation will not cost the Government a cent in that direction, 


I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Can 


1918. 
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because this fee to be determined by the court is to be paid by 
the claimant himself, as provided in the act. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If 1 can get the opportunity to speak, 
I think I can show the gentleman that 1 am right. 

Ms. TREADWAY. I will say that this clause follows the 
original act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 

Ltr. ROBBINS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have two minutes to answer questions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to extending 
the gentleman's time two minutes? 

There was no object ion. 

Mr. JUUL. I Should like to ask.the gentleman if the penalty 
clause in this bill may net be misunderstood, and should it not 
previde an exception in favor of people who legally represent 
claimants when there is a dispute between the Government and 
the claimant? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That must come through court action, 
There could be no question of any discrepancy in that feature. 

Mr. JUUL. But, if the gentleman will pardon me, in line 22 
you provide a penalty against anyone who shall negotiate with 
anybody 

Mr. TREADWAY, It is intended that it should. 

Mr. JUUL. I understand; but there are cases where attor- 
neys are permitted by the bill, and you do not except those 
attorneys from the penalty. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that there are two places where attorneys or claim 
agents are recognized? One is in the preparation of the papers 
and the execution of necessary papers, where not to exceed $3 
may be charged. That is simply n clerical service. Then, you 
will see the bill also recognizes attorneys in connection with a 
suit. 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no other place where the claim 
agent can legally perform services, and it is not intended that 
there should be. 

Mr. JUUL. My question to you is whether or not you are 
providing a pennity for the attorney who properly represents 
the claimants before the Government, where there is a dispute 
as to the appointment and who the claimants are? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will rend lines 10 to 21. 
I think he will get the information; but I would be glad to take 
it up with the gentleman any time. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FARR. Does not the gentleman think that 10 per cent is 
too much to pay for legal services? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That depends upon how extensive the law- 
suit muy be. It is entirely in the hands of the court. I think 
that is a fair provision and was in the original act. although 
personally I should be pleased to see the maximum amount made 
less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Sxook]. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the original bill to which this is an amendment, as the gentle- 
man who has just preceded me has well said, is one of the most 
important features of constructive legislation passed by this 
Congress. Soon after the passage of that hill it came to the 
attention of the committee that a gross abuse was likely to 
spring up through attorneys who congregated here in Washing- 
ton, sending out these powers of attorney and contracts to 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts has called attention. 
getting claimants to sign the contracts and filing them with 
the department, und thereby drawing a fee where they had 
rendered no services to the claimant. It is the old policy fol- 
lowed during the days of pension legislation. These people have 
grown adepts in that business. In those days a great deal of 
money was made by people who rendered no services to the sol- 
dier, and so this amendment has been drawn to cut off such 
contracts. 

It will be remembered by Members of the House that articles 
2, 3. and 4 of the original act, each one, had a separate purpose. 
The first provided for the allotment, the second for compensa- 
tion, and the third for insurance. 

Now, this bill is so drawn, or is intended to be so drawn, 
that these attorneys can not collect a fee for services in any one 
of these cases, except under regulations to be formulated and 
promulgated by the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. It was 
suggested to the committee, however, that it might be necessary, 
and probably was necessary, that some compensation should be 
allowed to some one for preparing the papers for applicants, 
and so the fee for that purpose was fixed in the bill at 83. You 


will find this provision in the first paragraph of the bill, at 


the top of page 2, under which all persons in the country may 
go to a justice of the peace, or an attorney, and have an afi- 
davit prepared. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Les. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman says “ preparing papers 22 
that is merely filling up a blank. 

Mr. SNOOK. That is merely filling up a blank. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK.. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman recall the 
commission or allowance paid to claim agents in pension cases? 

Mr. SNOOK. In the early stages, before we had legislation 
on the subject, I think the fee ran as higli as $25, and probably 
higher than that. But there was a long time that the pension 
agent was allowed to collect $25 and then $10. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That fee was cut down, 

Mr. SNOOK, Yes; and now has been cut out in some cases. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman prefer a 
fixed amount to a commission? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes; this is fixed at $3, and that is all that 
can be charged. Now, further to protect the claimants, there is 
a provision on pages 3 and 4 of the bill by which the departinent 
can promulgate regulations by which they can control who shall 
be recognized as an attorney and who shall not, so that an un- 
warranted fee can not be collected. 

Now, referring to the question asked by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Jubel, about the penalty in this bill, I think his 
fear is not well grounded, for you will find line 22, page 2, refers 
to the penalties, That language is as follows: 

Any person who shall directly or indirectly solicit. contract for, 
charge, or recelye, or wno shall attempt to solicit. contract for, charge, 
or receive, any fee or compensation, except as nerein provided, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each cna every offense shall Ve punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment at baru la or 
for not mere than two years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNOOK. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. I think you are absolutely prohibiting the nego- | 
tiations by the attorney with the claimant. Suppose a claimant 
waits 6 months or a year or 18 months, and absolutely despairs 
of obtaining results by his individual negotiations; and let us 
suppose the claimant is illiterate and a fcreigner, unable to 
transact business in English. Under the section here the attor- 
ney could not negotiate with the claimant for any compensation 
whatever beyond $3. 

Mr. SNOOK. That is for the preparation of the papers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be given two minutes more. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield further? This is an 
important matter. Here is the situation, that time may run 
against the claimants. The claimants can not negotiate with the 
attorney. Suppose the claimant is tired out by departmental 
delay. He goes to an uttornex and seeks to get redress. The 
attorney is absolutely prohibited from negotiating with him for 
any fee. 

Mr. SNOOK. In case of allotment or compensation the case 
will be entirely taken care of by the Government, and there 
will be no reason for an attorney at all, because the Govern- 
ment will investigate the question and it will be decided with- 
out the need of an attorney. Now, when it comes to the ques- 
tion of insurance, as soon as there is a disngreement he is al- 
lowed to employ un attorney, and the court is authorized to 
allow an attorney fee up to 10 per cent. 

Mr. JUUL. Suppose there is a disagreement as to who is the 
legal claimant in the case; may the one who is decided by the 
department not to be the legal claimant go to his attorney and 
say, “ I, and not the other man. am the legal claimant,” and if he 
does, is the attorney to be subjected to a penalty because he 
negotiates? 

Mr. SNOOK. No; not if he negotiates, but if he charges a 
fee not authorized by the law. There will be no trouble about 
the attorney making out affidavits or making the proper proofs. 
Hundreds of attorneys in this country are representing soldiers 
and are making proofs for them and drawing affidavits and all 
that. 

Mr. JUUL. I think the penalty clause is a little strong. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MCARTHUR]. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr, Speaker, my attention has been called 


to numerous delays attendant upon the settlement of allotments 
made by soldiers and sailors upon their going into tbe service. 
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My attention has particularly been called to some specific in- 
stances, and I want to call the attention of the House to them. 
There is in the city of Portland, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, a woman who js the wife of an enlisted man in the One 
hundred and sixty-second Infantry. This woman is about to be- 
come a mother and is altogether dependent upon the allotment 
made by her husband. This allotment was made last October, 
but there are no returns from it as yet. This man did not wait 
to be drafted, He was one of the early volunteers from the city 
of Portland. I have also in mind the case of a member of the 
Fourth United States Engineers, who has a dependent wife and 
one child in the same city, who made an allotment more than 
four months ago, but there are no returns from that as yet. 
Also a member of the Twenty-third Engineers, who enlisted at 
Vancouver, Wash., on November 30, and who has a wife and two 
children in destitute circumstances, but under the allotment he 
has made to them there has been no return. There is another 
case of a Portland widow who is dependent upon the allotment 
made by her son, and there have been no returns in that case. 

I have given all these names to the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance, but will withhold them from publication for the present, 
although I have a complete record of all these matters in my office. 
These are just samples of numerous cases that have come to my 
nttention. I have no doubt that others have come to the atten- 
tion of other gentlemen in this body. I have taken a number of 
these cases up with the bureau, and in a great many instances 
bureau officials haye told me that these allotments have never 
reached the bureau. 

Mr. Speaker, if these allotments have not reached the bureau, 
there is something radically wrong with the Naval and Military 
Establishments that permit conditions of this kind to continue 
in the various naval and military headquarters throughout the 

country. If papers are executed and allotments made by soldiers 
and sailors as long ago as last November and have not yet reached 
the bureau, I respectfully submit that there is something wrong 
in connection with the administration of this law, and the 
authorities in the Naval and the Military Establishments ought to 
look into the matter. I have requested the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of War to give their attention to these matters. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Les. 

Mr. WALSH. They may have been lost in the mail, and if 
that is so it would not be the fault of the Army and the Navy 
Departments. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Oh, yes; but it is not probable that a 
great many of them have been lost in the mail. My attention 
has been called to a great many cases. It is improbable that 
they were all lost in the mail. 

Mr. SNOOK. In the cases to which the gentleman refers, 
why did not the wives and the widows file applications for al- 
lotments? That can be done. I have had it done in a number 
of cases—instead of criticizing the department. 

Mr. McARTHUR. It was undoubtedly through ignorance of 
the law. These dependents do not know about these things, and 
they are dependent upon the allotment made to them. I do not 
wish particularly to criticize the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
for I realize that there is great congestion of business at the 
bureau. There are undoubtedly some delays down there that 
could have been avoided, but I want to point back to the root 
of the trouble. It was the failure of the men in the Military 
and Naval Establishments who are intrusted with the responsi- 
bility of making these reports. They have not made them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Oregon has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am very much in sym- 

» pathy with the purpose of this bill. It is needed, and some of 
its provisions, particularly the opening provisions of the bill, 
are most excellent. Iam surprised at the provision that permits 
the question of the amount to be paid on insurance to be taken to 
the Federal district court. This bill is supposed to be an im- 
provement upon legislation. The particular provision which 
permits suits to be brought in the district courts of the United 
States is a backward step. In a greater portion of the States 
of this Union at the present time under compensation laws 
claims for deaths or injury are submitted to some sort of com- 
mission, which tries them under informal rules, represents the 
claimant as well as the State, and passes upon them without any 
unnecessary expense. Under this provision these cases will be 
tried in the district courts of the United States, the most expen- 
sive place in the world to try a case. The costs necessarily will 
go against the United States in the absence of some special pro- 
vision, and there is no special provision here. ‘The claimant will 
undoubtedly recover some sum and will be entitled to have the 


costs allowed. That is not the worst provision. It provides 
for a 10 per cent fee to be paid by the claimant, so that in a case 
where $10,000 is recovered, and in most of these cases $10,000 
will be recovered, $1,000 attorney’s fee can be taxed up against 
the claimant. I can fairly hear the shout of rejoicing that will 
go up among the ambulance chasers over this country when they 
read this provision of the bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY,. It is in the original bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, That is true; it is in the original bill, 
but it never ought to have been there, and the purpose of this 
bill ought to be to correct just such matters and prevent any- 
thing of that kind taking place. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is not the gentleman wrong when he says 
that it provides a 10 per cent fee? Does not the law provide 
not exceeding 10 per cent? p 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman has practiced law, as 
I presume he has, I will ask if he ever knew of a court cutting 
down those fees? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I know the courts are very liberal, but 
we usually leave such matters to the courts. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am an attorney myself. I know 
just how these things work, and every man who is an attorney 
in this House knows how it works. This provision ought to be 
stricken out. P 

Mr. LOBECK. And ihe gentleman has had an experience as 
a judge, too? À 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will excuse me from 
answering that. I am not speaking from the standpoint of a 
judge. If J was, I would say the attorney always claims to 
have earned the fee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With an action encouraged 
by a claims agent, possibly, if the court decided in favor of the 
claimant and the recovery was $10,000, it would mean that the 
claim agent would receive $1,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. One thousand dollars, probably, al- 
though, of course, the court would not be obliged to allow that. 
It would depend to a large extent on whether the attorney 
claimed he earned it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the court could do that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It could. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would be rather a large 
fee in a pension case, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I never heard of that amount being 
allowed in a pension case. Now, under the pension law I think 
the largest fee that can be obtained is $10. Under the war-in- 
surance statutes whoever has charge of these cases for the 
Government ought to represent the claimant fust as much as he 
represents the Government. The Government ought not to take 
the position that is often taken by insurance companies, and try 
to defeat every claim that is possible regardless of its merit; 
but, on the contrary, pay every one that is meritorious, and pay 
every cent to which the claimant is entitled. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I desire to state te the gentleman it is on an 
altogether different assumption from a pension law. This suit, 
if brought, will come upon the proposition of a contract claim 
on the Government for an insurance policy whether the claimant 
is entitled to this insurance, and furthermore does the gentle- 
man think this poliey 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman has control of his time à 


and he has time of his own 

Mr. RAYBURN. Iwill give the gentleman half a minute, and 
that is all I want to use of his time. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair, and I want to ask him a question. This insùr- 
ance can not be paid in a lump sum, and if a man has a policy 
and the courts decide that he is entitled to the payment of 
$10,000 when only $57.50 per month can be paid, does the gentle- 
man think any court in the land will say that man ought to go 
down in his pocket and hand over $1,000? 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Possibly not as to the time of pay- 
ment, but I think courts are very likely to allow the amonnt 
claimed. If the case is tried in the United States district court 
the attorney might be entitled to it. But aside from these 
considerations the argument the gentleman is making with ref- 
erence to insurance claims would be equally valid against every 
compensation law passed by any State of the Union. It would 
follow that in all of those compensation cases where they have 
done away with court procedure the proper thing would be to 
submit the thing to the courts in the ordinary way of trying 
cases. This method has been abandoned because of its expense 
to all parties concerned, and to the State. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. FARR. This remuneration would extend over the entire 
period of the insurance, would ft not, 20 years or whatever 
period it would reach? 


1918. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
the bill provides. 

Mr. ROWE. But does not the gentleman think it would be 
well here to so limit the fee as not to exceed $200? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, That would be an excellent provision, 
but what we ought to have, in my judgment, is a provision for 
an appeal to be taken to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
same as an appeal may be taken to the Secretary of the Interior 
now in pension cases. I think this provision ought to be 
stricken out entirely and a substitute for it offered providing 
for an appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury. We do not 
need any of these expensive court proceedings here if the Goy- 
ernment is going to pay these claims according to their merits 
instead of resisting them and see how few of them it can pay. 
These cases ought to be tried without any formalities. The 
claimants ought not to be required to try these cases under the 
ordinary forms of law and the Government itself ought not to 
be put to the expense that it will be put to in paying costs in 
the district courts of the United States which, as I have said, 
is the most expensive place in the country to try a case, where 
it costs four or five times what it does in the ordinary courts of 
a State. We will have thousands of these cases tried there if 
this provision is continued. The cost to the Government will be 
immense. The claimant will have to pay large fees and will 
be compelled to attend court at a distance, and it will encourage 
litigation by insuring a fee to every lawyer who can get the 
claimant to take his case to the district court. I hope the pro- 
vision will be stricken out entirely, but if this can not be done, 
then an amendment ought to be offered which would reduce the 
fee which can be allowed. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Jovr]. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am for thts bill. 
I realize that it is a necessary bill and that it should pass, but 
Jam afraid that the $3 limitation and a provision in the penalty 
clause of the bill is going to work harm. I know of cases where 
three consecutive sets of papers in a single case are and have 
been missing for claims arising since the war, where allotments 
have not been made, and where people are suffering for the 
want of having the allotment made, and I think that the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill ought to insert an amendment 
something like this: Provided, That when three or six months 
(whatever time you may deem proper), have elapsed after the 
casualty causing the claim, without action by the Government 
the claimant may negotiate with an agent or attorney in refer- 
ence to the claim. If a claimant to-day in any. State in the 
Union goes out and tells an attorney that he is limited to $3, 
that he has waited three or six months to get action on his 
claim, he is going to get no legal service that can be of any 
value to him, and I think a provision which would keep a claim- 
ant from applying to people who can be of service to him would 
be a mistake. 

The aim of this bill is to help the claimant and not to hurt 
him, and I think the penalty clause as it now stands is such 
that no reputable attorney anywhere in the country, unless 
it is for a purely patriotic purpose, will help the claimant to 
get his money. I think, Mr. Speaker, it ought to be amended, 
and I may offer an amendment if the chairman does not. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that the Mem- 
bers of the House are at least partially conversant with what 
the proposed legislation intends to do, but in order that it may 
be succinctly and clearly set forth, let us see what the original 
act provided. The original insurance and war-risk act, in sec- 
tion 405, provided: 

That in the event of disagreement as to a claim under the contract 
of insurance between the bureau and any beneficiary or beneficiaries 
thereunder, an action on the claim may be brought against the United 
States in the district court of the United States in and for the district 
in which such beneficiaries or any one of them resides. The court, 
as part of its judgment, shall determine and allow such reasonable 
attorney's fees, not to exceed 10 pe cent of the amount recovered, to 
be paid by the claimant on behalf of whom such proceedings are in- 
stituted to his attorney; and it shall be unlawful for the attorney or 
for any other person acting as claim agent or otherwise to ask for, 
contract for, or receive any other compensation because of such action, 

Now, that was the provision in the original act. This act 
provides: 

And provided further, That no claim agent or attorney shall be recog- 
nized in the presentation or adjudication of claims under articles J. 
3, and 4 of the original act. 

Now, what are articles 2, 3, and 4 of the original act? Article 
2 in the original act is in reference to allotment of family 


So far as the language contained in 
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allowances. Article 3 is as to compensation for death or dis- 
ability. Article 4 is as to insurance. So the proposed legisla- 
tion succinetly sets forth that no claim agent or attorney shall 
be recognized in the presentation or adjudication of claims in 
regard to compensation, in regard to insurance, or in regard to 
allotment, except as provided in this act, namely, that there 
shall be an allowance of $3 for the preparation of papers in 
the presentation of the claim, and that no other allewance shall 
be made. That shall be the maximum. But the act further 
provides—and now I address myself particularly to the criti- 
cism of my friend from Iowa [Mr. Green]—that in case there 
is a dispute between the bureau and the beneficiary, the bene- 
ficiary may sue in the district court. What district court? The 
district court in which the claimant or beneficiary resides. Not 
in any district court, but in the situs or locality of the indi- 
yidual who has the claim against the Government. 

That is just, because the claimant would have his witnesses 
in his locality, in all probability. That is just, because it will 
be less expensive to him than any other jurisdiction because 
it is the situs of the claim. It is just for another reason, be- 
cause the party is resident there and sues before the district 
court where he has jurors who are his acquaintances and prob- 
ably his neighbors and friends. Therefore the jurisdiction is 
all right. 

The next question is, Is the compensation all right? My friend 
from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] proceeds on the theory that this is a 
pension claim. It is not a pension claim at all. It is a claim 
upon an insurance policy. The full amount is $10,000. I believe 
they now average about $8,000 as they generally run. But we 
will take the maximum sum of $10,000. The party disagrees 
with the bureau and says, I am entitled to full compensation.” 
He has lost both legs, or an eye and one leg, and therefore he 
claims full compensation for 12 months throughout 20 years, 
or 240 months. The Government says, Lou are not entitled 
to it.“ Necessarily there must be litigation. The gentleman 
from Iowa says, “ Refer it to the bureau itself.” Refer it to the 
party who is interested for the Government? I say, “No.” I 
say let the matter be determined by a jury of the claimant's 
peers. Let it be determined in the situs of the claim by people 
who are entirely unprejudiced in the matter, and let a jury of 
his peers determine as to whether or not the claimant has a just 
claim. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. While you fix the compensation at 10 per 
cent as the maximum, would it not be possible to say, also, “ not 
to exceed a certain amount”? 

Mr. DEWALT. It would be possible, and I am coming to that 
in a moment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
further? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the Government officials are a prejudiced party? 

Mr. DEWALT. I admit this, and I am very loath to say it, 
that the Government officials as a rule, not only in pension cases, 
but in other cases, hew very strictly to the line and adhere 
precisely to what they know the law to be, and there are 
equitable cases that possibly would be better determined by a 
jury of 12 than by any other tribunal that could be established. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the department had already decided the 
case against the claimant, it would be likely to make an adverse 
decision, would it not? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. They would be prejudiced. The 
man convinced against his will remains of the same opinion 
still. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman is recognized 
for two minutes more. , 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, coming down to the feature of compen- 
sation, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] says this 10 per 
cent is too great. We will take the $10,000 illustration, and the 
payments are to be for 240 months, covering a period of 20 
years. An attorney must be employed, witnesses must be sum- 
moned, the law and the facts must be looked into. The com- 
pensation is not fixed at 10 per cent. It is fixed by whom and 
how? By the court, making a reasonable fee. “ Whenever judg- 
ment shall be rendered in an action brought pursuant to this 
provision, the court, as part of its judgment, shall determine 
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and allow such reasonable attorney’s fees, not to exceed 10 per 
cent.” 

Now, the gentleman from Towa takes the position that the 
courts would always fix 10 per cent. and says that his experi- 
ence as a Inwyer is that they uniformly do that. I am sorry to 
hear the gentleman admit that he practices in a jurisdiction of 
that kind. [Laughter.] 

I know Iowa to be one of the niost. reputable States in the 
Union, and I have no doubt the gentlenian comes from one of the 
most reputable communities in that State, and its judiciary 
should be above and beyond any such suspicion. My experience, 
not only in the district courts but in the courts of common pleas, 
has been that when they have a right to fix compensation they 
favor the claimants and make the fees rather low instead of 
high for the attorneys. 

Mr. MADDEN. What would the gentleman say about fixing 
a limit on the amount? 

Mr. DEWALT, I think that would be a wise provision, and I 
would stand for an amendment of that sort. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should like to suggest that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Green] was also a judge in that State at 
one time. 

Mr. DEWALT. I hope he was not as generous to the lawyers 
as he now says he would be. 

Mr. TREADWAY. What would the gentleman suggest as 
a limit, if the provision suggested by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mappen] is inserted? 

Mr. DEWALT. The limit, of course, would be very hard to 
determine by any fixed rule. My thought would be this: That 
it should be a graduated scale based upon the amount recovered ; 
that if the amount recovered was the sum of $1,000 there should 
be a 10 per cent fee, and that if the amount was larger the fee 
should be graduated according to what is known as the general 
fee bill in the court of common pleas of almost every jurisdic- 
tion. Let me explain. In the courts in which I have practiced 
for some 30 years—I am almost ashamed to tell you that, be- 
cause it shows how old I am—when we have a collection of 
$10,000 we receive a maximum fee of 10 per cent on the first 
$1,000. 6 per cent on the next thousand, 5 per cent on the next, 
and so on down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop}. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the committee will accept 
an amendment to the second paragraph. It will be observed 
that the second paragraph reads as follows: 

Any person who shall, directly or indirectly. solicit, contract for, 
charge, or receive, or who shall attempt to solicit. contract for, cha 
or receive any fee or compensation, except as herein provided, shall 
guilty of a misdemeanor 

It seems to me the words “ except as herein provided“ should 
be stricken out. and that we should insert “in excess of the fees 
or compensation herein provided.” 

By u strict interpretation of this language, If an attorney 
charged only one-half the fees fixed by the court. that would not 
be as provided in this bill. The bill does not provide a limita- 
tion as to the amount received. except “as herein provided.” 
Therefore, if a person received $1 instead of $3, or if the court 
should fix $1,000 as the maximum fee and the attorney should 
insist upon receiving but $500, then he would have received a 
fee or compensation different from the one herein provided. It 
seems to me we should say that any person who receives any 
fee or compensation in excess of the fees or compensation 
herein provided shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and that we 
should not say that any person who shall receive any fee or 
compensation except as herein provided shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. I hope the gentleman will accept that amend- 
ment, : 

Mr. RAYBURN. I move to amend the bill, on page 2, line 18, 
by striking out the word “ten” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ five,” the same amendment to apply in line 16, page 4, to strike 
out “ten ” and insert “ five.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAYBURN : Page 2, line 18, after the word 
exceed.“ strike out “ten “ and Insert in lieu thereof five "; on page 


4, line 16, after the word “ exceed,” strike out ten and insert in 
thereof fre.“ 


Mr. MOORE of Penusylvanla. This does not occur at any 
other place in the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have considered the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Iowa IMr. Goop], and I am firmly con- 
vinced that the language of the bill is better than the language 
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that he suggested, although he may be right and I may be 
wrong. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the bil! 
and amendments to the final passage. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion before he moves the previous question. I have been trying 
to get in all the morning. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I would like to suggest to the chairman of 
the committee and to the Members here that this attorney fee, 
now reduced to 5 per cent, on a policy of insurance amounting to 
$10,000, would of course be $500. Now, how is that to be puid? 
This bill makes no provision for that, and the allotment would 
not be large enough to pay the whole of the fee out of the first 
payment. Hence you would have a widow deprived of her 
allowance for two or three payments in order to pay her attor- 
ney’s fees. That is not right. There ougat to be an amend- 
ment to provide that the attorney's fee should not be paid out of 
the first allotment, but should be paid pro rata out of the allot- 
ments as they fall due. Many of these people are going to be 
in great need of this money. It will be held up by litigation in 
the class of cases here referred to, and there ought to be some 
method by which this attorney fee would not all be paid out 
of the first or second or third allutment payable to the widow 
or beneficiary named in the policy. I suggest to the chairman 
that he permit an amendment providing that the attorney fees 
fixed and recovered by the judgment of the court, which can not 
exceed 5 per cent under the bill as now amended, shall be paid 
out of the allotments as they fall due, at the rate of one-tenth 
from each allotment payment. That would protect the bene- 
ficiaries and not work any hardship, because during the period 
that they are deprived of their allotment these people, who 
doubtless will be, very many of them, poor. will suffer for 
the need of it. We are dealing with distressing cases und if 
you are going to continue their distress by allowing a lawyer to 
demand and receive his fees before the claimant receives any 
. the law will only prolong an agony that we ure trying to 
relieve. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I should have no objection whatever to an 
amendment of that kind, if the gentleman has it drawn. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I drew one and submitted it to a member of 
the gentleman's committee for approval. I will submit the 
amendment to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I offer this amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Texas 
withdraw his-demand for the previous question? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; and I ask for a vote on the preceding 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas which has already been 
reported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 18, page 4. strike out the period and insert a 
comma and add the following : “ Said fee to be paid out of the payments 
to be made to beneficiary under the judgment rendered at a rate not 
exceeding one-tenth of each of such payments until paid.” 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
moves the previous question on the bill and amendments to final 

ge. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time. and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rayrurn, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

TAKING OVER CERTAIN TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I.ask unanimous 
consent tu take up the bill S. 3388. for taking over certuin 
transportation systems, and crave the permission of the House 
for half a minute in which to make a statement. This is a 
highly important war bill, and as a result of the complete 
unanimity in the committee, growing out of our sense of the 
importance of the bill, we have agreed to eliminate any general 
debate on the measure. In addition, we have agreed to under- 
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take, if the House is agreeable, to pass the bill in 20 minutes. 
If we should not succeed in doing this, then we will give way to 
the conference report on the agricultural bill. I make this state- 
ment on behalf of the entire membership of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If unanimous consent is given, 
will the gentleman have read in his time the letters he referred 
to yesterday, but which are not in the Recorp? There was a let- 
ter from Mr. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping Board. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. There was but one letter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was there not a letter from 
Admiral Bowles? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No, that was a statement be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman make a 
statement in reference to that? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that we take up the bill S. 3388, and if it is 
not disposed of in 20 minutes, the same to be then laid aside. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent for immediate consideration of the bill 
S. 3388, with the understanding that if not concluded within 20 
minutes it will give way to a consideration of the conference 
report on the Agricultural appropriation bill. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The bill is on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to consider this bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


An act (S. 3388) to amend the emergency snipes fund provisions of 
the urgent deficiency appropriation act approved June 15, 1917, so as 
to empower the President and his designated agents to take over certain 
transportation systems for the transportation of shipyard and plant 
employees, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
eonsent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is there ob- 
jection? ; 

There was no objection. 
` Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in the urgent de- 
ficiency bill of last year may be found two provisions, one 
empowering the Government to take over absolutely any com- 
pleted ship, or ship in the process of construction, for the benefit 
of the United States, the other giving the Government the 
authority to requisition and take over for use of the United 
States, to be operated by the agencies of the Government, any 
shipyard. 

A few weeks ago we passed the bill known as the housing 
bill, to afford homes for the employees of the shipyards. In 
that connection we appropriated, as the House will recall, a 
very large sum of money. The authorities in charge of this 
shipyard and housing work find that if they can take over 
certain urban and interurban electric lines in connection with 
these yards, and operate the same so as to give priority to the 
movement of employees of the yards, they will be enabled to save 
the Government a great deal of money and at the same time 
expedite the work of housing the employees. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does that involve the taking over of rail- 
roads complete, or only such parts as the Shipping Board may 
have immediate use for? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will read a section of the 
bill which will afford the answer to the gentleman’s question: 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman explain 
wherein that might conflict with the powers recently conferred 
ix the railroad-control bill. i 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not think there will be 
any conflict at all, because the character of the transportation 
lines that are intended to be taken over, are not at all the lines 
taken over under the other bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is limited to the coming 
and going of workmen to the shipyards only? 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 


Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. What lines does the Government intend to 
take over? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is impossible to answer that 
precisely. Whenever, in connection with the housing problem, 
it is ascertained that by taking over and operating these lines 
as a Government proposition, and giving preferential transporta- 
tion to the shipyard employees, the work in the yards may be 
advanced, then sueh lines may be requisitioned and operated, 
Any electric lines, necessary to the development of shipyards 
in that immediate community, may be taken over, and operated 
under the grant of authority afforded by this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Under any possible construction would this 
bill authorize the Government to take over lines in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not think so. The bill 
speaks for itself. If there are any lines in the District of Co- 
lumbia that would be necessary to enable the Government to 
more efficiently build ships, in some adjacent yards, then the 
authority to take them over is afforded. 

Mr. CANNON. There are shipyards in Alexandria, are there 
not? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, the bill would authorize 
the Government to take over the shipyards and electric lines in 
that locality, if it should feel disposed to do so, and consider 
that the necessity of the case justified such action. 

Mr. CANNON. With the bridges across the Potomac and the 
railroads here, could they not take over the railroads in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Conceivably so, yes. The 
power is intended to be coextensive with the necessities of the 
situation. It was the interest of the Government that was had 
in mind, in connection with this taking over, and operation of 
the yards and electric roads. There is no question that this 
bill affords an extensive grant of power. 

Mr. DENISON. Is not that power already in the Govern- 
ment, to take over and commandeer such lines as may be neces- 
sary for this purpose? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I know of no such power. 

Mr. DENISON. The War Department has done it, has it not? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not aware that it has. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any provision in the bill limiting the 
exercise of this power given to the period of the war or beyond 
the period of the war? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is an amendment to cer- 
tain sections of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. Those 
sections were limited to the war period. This particular bill 
will be controlled by the provisions of the sections which it 
amends, as to the time for the exercise of the powers conferred. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any limitation in the provision car- 
ried in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think so. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have in mind an electric railroad company 
that is operated in connection with the public-utilities plant, 
that also runs to a shipyard. Is there power in this bill, if the 
railroad should be taken over, to also take over other property 
belonging jointly to the railroad company? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The answer to that will be 
found in the terms of the bill: 

(f) To take ssion of, lease or assume control of, any street 
railroad, interacban railroad, or rt thereof wherever operated, and 
all cars, appurtenances, and franchises or parts thereof commonly used 
in conn on with the operation thereof necessary for the transfer and 
transportation of employees of shipyards. 

The necessities of the Government in connection with the 
operation of the shipyards will be the determining test of the 
extent to which these lines of transportation will be taken 


over. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then, under the gentleman’s interpretation of 
the bill, a public utilities plant that operates in connection with 
the railroads and trolley system would come under the act? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not if it was not necessary in 
connection with the transportation of the employees to the 
yard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Section 2 also carries this 
railroad provision and would seem to give greater powers than 
those conferred in section 1. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say to my friend in 
that connection that so far as the members of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House could ascertain, 
that addition is purely superfluous. We would have stricken 
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it from the bill but for the fact that this is a Senate bill, and 
the Shipping Board represented to us that the emergency re- 
quiring its passage was very great. Hence we concluded that 
we would not undertake to amend the bill and thereby make 
it necessary for the same to be returned to the Senate. It does 
no harm in the bill, but it is true that it is superfluous. - 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not confined to lines 
running to shipyards, and therefore might be considered as 
giving broader powers than the committee intends. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In that connection you might 
look to section (b) as the language cited is an amendment of 
that section. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have just done that, and that 
leaves. it open. It would seem to require additional words, as, 
for instance, at the end of the paragraph, “in connection. with 
the construction of ships.” or “in order to reach shipyards,” or 
something of that kind, so that it would be bound up with the 
shipbuilding proposition. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The language must be construed 
in the light of the purport of that paragraph (b). I think. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think it 
would do any harm if section 2 were stricken out? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not a particle. So far as the 
committee were concerned, we were perfectly willing to strike it 
out save for the reason which I have given. When the bill was 
under consideration. in the committee, we were all agreed that 
the bill ought to be passed at the earliest possible moment. 
Hence we concluded not to undertake to make amendments that 
we did nat regard as vitally necessary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Having been on one or two 
important conferences. where: the railroad question was dis- 
eussed, I can see an element of danger in letting that stand in 
the bill as it is. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not think that in the prac- 
tical operation and administration of the bill there will be any 
danger. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman thinks it is 
superfluous? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. quite superfluous. I will 
say a word or more in this connection, and then desire to yield 
to some other member of the committee. I have given the sub- 
stance of the sections of the bill so far as they relate to aw nffirm- 
ative grant of power. The succeeding provision relates purely 
to the compensation of the persons whose property may be taken 
over. It is the same provision that we have inserted in a number 
of other bills, namely that if an agreement can not be reached 
with the property owners as to the proper compensation for 
the property taken, then the same will be valued, and 75 per cent 
of that valuation paid over. The owner is given the right to sue 
in the proper courts of the United States for any remaining 
compensation claimed by him. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man one other question, as he is in charge of the bill, and I 
want to get inforination. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, just one moment. 
How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 11 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Spenker, if the gentleman 
will permit, I want to suggest to the gentleman that he has not 
yet read the letter to which he referred—the letter from Mr. 
Hurley. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is true. and I desire to 
have the letter read at this time. As I stated in relation to 


Admiral Bowles. he simply advised us in his deposition that he 


desired prompt action to be taken in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment. I now ask to have read in my time the letter from 
Mr. Hurley, president of the Shipping Board. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, April 13, 1918. 

Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Jrpce ‘exaxper; The Ameriean International Shipbuildin 
Co. and the New York Shipbullding Co., both of which I have fust 
visited, have made large demands on us for large appropriations for 
housing. I am satisfied that large sums of money enn be saved by 
improving our tra sportation faciilties, and many of the men werking 
at these yards are anxious to live in the large cities and will not live 
in the suburbs. s 

0 


therefore h you will find it possible to urge the passa 


Senate bill No. 3388, which empowers the President and his „ } 
agents to take over certain transportation systems for the transporta- 


ion of shipyard and plant 9 

It is far better to commandeer and loan money to going concerns, 
Uke electric street railway companies, than it is to build houses and 
take chances on renting m. 


Tours, very truly, Ebwanb N. HURLEY, Chairman. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Just one further word in rela- 
tion to Admiral Bowles. There were full hearings on this bill, 
and Admiral Bowles testified at some length, but th- substance 
of what he said in that testimony is this: It will be readily 
seen that this is a war measure, and its purpose is to give the 
President the power to improve the transportation facilities of 
our shipyards, and in other places, and in connection with, other 
agencies now engaged in war activities.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman answer 
one more question, if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] 
will indulge me? The question has been raised here whether 
this power might not be limited to the period of the war. It 
is suggested that the Shipping Board ought not to have power 
to take or operate roads after the war. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That question was asked. All 
of these measures are emergency propositions. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have obtained a copy of the law, and para- 
graph (a) says: 

To place an order with any person for such ships or material as the 
necessities of the Government, te be determined by the President, may 
require during the period of the war— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is what I stated I un- 
derstood to be the provisions of the bill, which this bill seeks 
to amend. 

Mr. DENISON. This bili would authorize the taking over 
of absolute title of the transportation companies and operating 
them for the Government. Does the chairman of the committee 
understand it that way? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is what the bill says in 
that connection. I do not understand that it bears the meaning 
imputed in the gentleman's suggestion, or query: 

To take possession of, lease, or assume control of any street rallroad, 
interurban road— 

And so forth. 

This provision would not support the acquisition of the title 
of the property, or of the permanent ownership of the property. 

Mr. DENISON. Well, the question I am interested in more 
than anything else is the question of Government ownership. I 
understood the chairman to say, in his opinion, this bill does 
not authorize the taking over of the title of any transportation 
company. z 

Mr. SAUNDERS. of Virginia. 
Now, I will be glad 

Mr. STERLING of IIlinois. The language is just the same as 
that in relation to the taking over of the railroads? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia.. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The law is limited, is it not, to interurban and 
street railways? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. FESS. 
line? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, no; nothing of that sort is 
contemplated. 

Mr, DENISON, Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, the other members of 
the committee may wish to say something, and there is but 
little time left of the agreed 20 minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Then I do not care to ask the question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is the only reason, I do 
not yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would suggest the gentle- 
man put his question, hecause the gentleman from Virginia has 
only four minutes remaining, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am perfectly willing to an- 
swer; I have no indisposition to answer questions that may be 
asked, if the necessary time is afforded. 

Mr. DENISON. I notice in the report it is quoted here as 
saying further, “that all authority granted to the President 
therein, or by him delegated, shall cease six months after a final 
treaty of peace is proclaimed between this Govern.nent and the 
German Empire, then having acquired power and under that 
power acquired possession of this property by lease or otherwise, 
does that cease six months after the final treaty of peace? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Now. further. Is there anything in this law, 
or the other law which this amends, which terminates the 
sion acquired under these powers? In other worls, that the 
power to acquire this property shall cense six months after the 
treaty of peace. that the possession of the property ceases ipso 
facto six months after the war. If it does not I think the bill 
ought to be amended so as to previde for that. 


I do not so understand it. 


Yes. 
It will not take over a railroad Iine or a steam 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The bill does not exactly state 
that. It says that all authority granted to the President shall 
cease. 

Mr. DENISON, Taat is the authority to take over the prop- 
erty? j 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No, he could not operate it 
without authority. The authority to operate it must be provided, 
and is provided by the bill. In other words, as I understand 
the matter, a complete grant of authority to do the things neces- 
sary in this connection is afforded. When that general authority 
is terminated, then of course neither the further operation 
of the roads, or the acquisition of title will be possible. 

Mr. DENISON. The chairman so understands it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I so understand it. Now I 
would like for my colleagues, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Greene], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ep- 
MON DSJ, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe], to have 
something to say about this bill which represents, as I have 
stated, the unanimous action of our committee. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
objection on the part of the minority to the bill that has been 
so clearly explained by my colleague from Virginia. I notice 
the objection made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania { Mr. 
Moore] to the second section of the bill. I would suggest that 
I think the title of the bill covers all that would be at alt 
dangerous in section 2, and I hope that the bill may be read, so 
we may pass it in the 20 minutes. Now, unless there is some 
gentleman who desires to ask me a question 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman states that there is no objec- 
tion on the part of the minority. I presume he means the 
minority on the committee? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes; on the committee. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
understand that all power or authority over transportation 
lines as may be taken over ceases within six months after the 
declaration of peace? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I do so understand; that is 
provided in the law. 

Mr. DENISON. And it will not require any further legisla- 
tion to dispose of the powers given by this act? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That is my impression. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, if no other gen- 
tleman wishes to ask any member of the committee a question, 
I ask for a vote on the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire, merely 
as a matter of record, to move to strike out section 2, because 
the gentleman admits it is not necessary. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would say to the gentleman 
the committee would very much dislike to see that done. because 
it simply makes delay in connection with the passage of the bill, 
or we would have done that in the committee ourselves. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will not press the matter, 
but I will ask the gentleman again if his understanding and 
that of the committee is clear that section 2 does not give to 
the Shipping Board any power to take trolley lines or interurban 
lines that do not connect with the shipyards? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is not considered that those 
two sections give any more power than the first one would give. 
It was regarded in the committee—and other members of the 
committee are present—that that was a superfluity, but that we 
would not undertake to amend and correct the superfluities of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman sees no conflict 
between that provision and the railroad-control provision? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. None whatever. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, ñ motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL— CONFERENCE REPORT (Fo. 486). 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, at the request 
of the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Lever] 
I call up the conference report on the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill and ask unanimous consent that the reading of the con- 
ference report be dispensed with and that the accompanying 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 


sippi calls up for immediate consideration the conference report 
on the Agricultural appropriation bill, which the Clerk will 
report. 
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Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I have discov- 
ered that the statement is longer than the report. 
Ag 5 pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title 
0 e bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 9054 kin ti fi De t of 
Pia ——— tor the Sorc pet Sie Jane 30, 1919. . 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the 
statement is longer than the report. Therefore I withdraw my 
request. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the report be read. 
The conference report was read. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9054) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 23, 24, 
25, 33, 34, 37, 39, 40, and 41. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9. 10, 11, 13. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 27, 28, 29, 30, 35, 36, 42, and 43, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “$500,000: Provided, 
however, That in carrying out the purpose of this appropria- 
tion, if in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture it shall 
be necessary to destroy tuberculous animals and to compen- 
sate owners for loss thereof, he may, in his discretion, expend 
in the city of Washington or elsewhere out of the moneys of 
this appropriation, such sums as he shall determine to be 
necessary for the reimbursement of owners of animals so de- 
stroyed, in cooperation with such States, counties, or munici- 
palities as shall by law or by suitable action in keeping with 
its authority in the matter, and by rules and regulations 
adopted and enforced in pursuance thereof, provide inspection 
ef tuberculous animals and for compensation to owners of 
animals so destroyed, but no part of the money hereby appro- 
priated shall be used in compensating owners of such animals 
except in cooperation with and supplementary to paymeuts to 
be made by State, county, or municipality where destruction of 
such animals shall take place; nor shall any payment be made 
hereunder as compensation for or on account of any such 
animal destroyed if at the time of inspection or test of such 
animal or at the time of destruction thereof, it shall belong to 
or be upon the premises of any person, firm, or corporation to 
which it has been sold, shipped, or delivered for the purpose of 
being slaughtered: Provided further, That out of the money 
hereby appropriated, no payment as compensation for any tuber- 
culous animal destroyed shall exceed one-third of the difference 
between the appraised value of such animal and the value of 
the salvage thereof; that no payment hereunder shall exceed 
the amount paid or to be paid by the State, county, or munici- 
pality where the animal shall be destroyed ; and that in no cise 
shall any payment hereunder be more than $25 for and grade 
animal or more than $50 for any pure-bred animal, and no pay- 
ment shall be made unless the owner has complied with all 
lawful quarantine regulations: And provided further, That the 
act approved May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. L., p. 31), be, and the sume 
is hereby, amended to permit cattle which have reacted to the 
tuberculin test fo be shipped, transported, or moved from one 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, to any other State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, for immediate slaughter, 
in accordance with such rules and regulations as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, and 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, permit 
cattle which have been shipped for breeding or feeding purposes 
from one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, to an- 
other State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, and whieh 
have reacted to the tuberculin test subsequent to such shipment, 
to be reshipped in interstate commerce to the original owner “; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert “Provided also, That $150,000 shall 
be set aside for the destruction of vegetation from which such 
rust spores originate”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
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agree to the snine with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment as follows: In line 8 omit the words “In the Forest Serv- 
ice”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the end 
of said amendment insert the following: “Provided further, That 
nothing herein shall be construed as limiting the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture over and respecting the super- 
vision of the operation of the said Georgia Experiment Station 
as set forth in said acts of Congress”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. K 

Amendment numbered 26; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 7 of 
said amendment, after the word “ reasonable,” insert “and as 
nearly as may be to cover the cost“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
$25,892,653 insert “ $25,856,753”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
word “ hereafter” in said amendment; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with in- 
dividuals, firms, or corporations owning or operating plants for 
drying or dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and other perishable 
edible products to determine the best means and processes of 
dehydration and to disseminate information as to the value and 
suitability of such products for human food, $250,000, which 
sum shall be immediately available: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, if the President shall 
determine it to be necessary, to use all or any part of this appro- 
priation for the establishment and operation of a plant or plants 
for the dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and other perishable 
edible products in any place or places in the United States for 
the purpose of supplying food for the Army and the Navy, and 
the money received from the operation of any such plant or 
plants shall constitute a revolving fund until June 30, 1919.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Senate amendment insert “ $27,875,353"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 44. 

A. F. LEVER, 

GORDON LEE, 

E. S. CANDLER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

T. P. GORE, 

E. D. SMITH, 

HOKE SMITH, 

G. W. Nonnis, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for 
the Departmert of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, submit the following written state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of the amendments of the Senate, 
namely: 

On amendment No. 1: This amendment increases by $250,000 
the appropriation for investigating the disease of tuberculosis 
of animals, for its control, eradication, etc., and adds new 
language providing that if in carrying out the purpose of the 
appropriation, the destruction of tuberculosis animals becomes 
necessary, that there may be paid from the appropriation not 


more than one-third the net loss to the owner, and in no event 
shall there be paid more than $20 for any grade or $50 for any 
pure-bred animal so destroyed. It also amends the act of May 
29, 1884 (23 Stat. L., p. 31), so as to permit the interstate ship- 
ment for immediate slaughter of animals which have reacted to 
the tuberculin test. The House recedes and agrees with an 
amendment providing that, if in the opinion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture it shall be necessary to destroy tuberculosis ani- 
mals and to compensate the owners thereof, he may, in his discre- 
tion, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, expend out of the 
moneys of the appropriation such sums as he shall determine to 
be necessary for the reimbursement of owners of animals so 
destroyed, but no part of the appropriation shall be used in com- 
pensating owners of such animals except in cooperation with 
and supplementary to payments to be made by State, county, or 
municipality, where destruction of such animals shall take 
place, and no payment shall be made out of the money hereby 
appropriated as compensation for or on account of such animals 
destroyed if at the time of inspection or test, or at the time of 
destruction thereof, it shall belong to or be upon premises of 
any person, firm, or corporation to which it has been sold, 
shipped, or delivered for the purpose of being slaughtered. The 
amendment also provides that in no case shall more than one- 
third of the difference between the appraised vee of such 
animal and the value of the salvage thereof be puld out of the 
appropriation, and in no case shall any payment be more than 
$25 for any grade animal, or more than $50 for any pure-bred 
animal, and no payment shall be made unless the owner has 
complied with all lawful quarantine regulations, The amend- 
ment also amends the act approved May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. L., 
p. 31), so as to permit cattle which have reacted to the tuber- 
culin test to be shipped, transported, or moved from one State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, to any other State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia, for immediate slaughter, in 
accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The amendment further provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, and under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, permit cattle which 
have been shipped for breeding or feeding purposes from one 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to another State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, and which have reacted 
to the tuberculin test subsequent to such shipment, to be re- 
shipped in interstate commerce to the original owner. 

On amendment No, 2: This amendment increases by $129,580 
the appropriation for the eradication of southern cattle ticks. 
The House recedes, 2 

On amendment No. 3: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

On amendment No. 4: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

On amendment No. 5: This amendment increases. by $22,000 
the appropriation for crop acclimatization and fiber plant inves- 
tigations. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 6: This amendment increases by $200,000 
the appropriation for cereal investigations. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 7: This amendment increases by 850.000 
the allotment from the appropriation for cereal investigations 
for black rust and stripe rust investigations. The House re- 
cedes. 

On amendment No. 8: This amendment adds new language 
setting aside $150,000 out of the appropriation for cereal inves- 
tigations for the destruction of vegetation from which black 
rust and stripe rust spores originate. The House recedes and 
agrees with an amendment transposing the amount allotted so 
that the amended amendment reads: That $150,000 shall be 
set aside for the destruction of vegetation from which such 
rust spores originate.” 

On amendment No. 9: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

On amendment 
amended total. 

On amendment No. 11: This amendment strikes out the lan- 
guage of the paragraph authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, during the existing state of war, to make sales of national- 
forest timber suitable for aeroplane construction without adver 
tisement and inserts a new paragraph in lieu thereof authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture, under regulations to be prescribed 
by him, to permit the War Department or any other department, 
board, or commission of the Government to take such timber 
from the national forest as may be needed in the prosecution of 
the war. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 12: This amendment strikes out the lan- 
guage of the paragraph authorizing the payment of mileage in 
lieu of actual traveling expenses for motor vehicles used in the 
Forest Service. .The House recedes from its disagreement of 


No. 10: This amendment represents an 
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the Senate amendment and agrees to the same with an amend- 
ment restoring the language stricken out by the Senate, with 
an amendment striking out the words “in the Forest Service.” 
so that the payment of mileage for motor vehicles in lieu of 
actual traveling expenses shall apply to all branches of the 
department. 

On amendment No. 13: This amendment adds new language 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to detail medical offi- 
cers of the Public Health Service to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for cooperative assistance in the administration of the food 
and drugs act. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 14: This amendment strikes out the word 
“and,” between the word “ handling” and the word “ transpor- 
tation,” in the item for investigating the grading, weighing, 
handling, and transportation of naval stores. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 15: This amendment adds the words “and 
uses,” after the word “ transportation,” in the item for investi- 
gating the grading, weighing, handling, and transportation of 
naval stores. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 16: This amendment adds a proviso to the 
paragraph, for investigation and demonstration to determine the 

best method of obtaining potash on a commercial scale, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to sell the product obtained at 
a price to be determined by him, and to turn the money derived 
therefrom into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 17: This amendment increases by $10,000 
the appropriation for the investigations of insects affecting de- 
ciduous fruits, orchards, vineyards, and nuts. The House re- 
cecles. 

On amendment No. 18: This amendment represents an 
amended total. 

On amendment No. 19: This amendment represents an 
amended total. 

On amendment No. 20: This amendment strikes out the pro- 
viso allotting $10,000 for investigating the effect and extent of 
the killing of sheep and other meat-producing animals by dogs 
from the item for investigating the food habits of North Ameri- 
can birds and mammals in relation to agriculture, horticulture, 
and forestry. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 21: This amendment inserts after the 
words “ insectivorous birds,” in the item making appropriation 
for the protection of migratory game and insectivorous birds, 
the words “and any act of Congress to give effect to the treaty 
with Great Britain relating to migratory birds.” The House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 22: This amendment authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture to certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1918, and all future appropriations, to the Georgia Experiment 
Station as authorized by certain acts of Congress referred to 
in said amendment. The House recedes and agrees with an 
amendment adding new language at the end of the Senate 
ainendment providing that nothing in the amendment shall be 
construed as limiting the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture over the supervision of the operation of the Georgia 
Experiment Station. 

On amendment No. 23: This amendment increases by $35,900 
the appropriation for rural engineering problems and adds new 
language making the amount immediately available. The Sen- 
ate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 24 and 25: These amendments represent 
amended totals. 

On amendment No. 26: This amendment strikes out the para- 
graph appropriating $113,000 to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to investigate and certify to shippers the condition as to 
soundness of fruits, vegetables, and other perishable farm 
products, and inserts in lieu thereof a new paragraph appro- 
priating the same amount and which authorizes the Secretary 


of Agriculture to certify to shippers and other interested parties 


the quality as well as the condition of such fruit, vegetables, 
and other perishable farm products. The House recedes, and 
agrees with an amendment inserting after the word “ reason- 
able” the words “and as nearly as may be to cover the cost.” 

On amendment No. 27: This amendment adds a new para- 
graph appropriating $50.000 to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to install an experimental flour mill, baking and other 
apparatus. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 28: This amendment represents an 
amended total. . 
$ 5 amendment No. 29: This amendment represents an amended 
otal. 

On amendment No. 80: This amendment gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture, or any representative authorized by him for the 


purpose, power to administer oaths, examine witnesses. and cail 
for the production of books and papers. The Heuse recedes. 

On amendment No. 31: This amendment represents an 
amended total. 

On amendment No. 32: This amendment adds new language 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agriculture to turn 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts any money he may 
collect as fees for cleaning and disinfection work on account of 
the pink bollworm. The House recedes and agrees with an 
amendment striking out the word “ hereafter.” 

On amendment No. 33: This amendment Increases by $300,000 
the appropriation for the control and eradication of the pink boll- 
worm. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 34: This amendment adds new language 
and provides that not to exceed 10 per cent of the amounts 
alloted for the different classes of work in connection with the 
pink bollworm shall be available interchangeably in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 35: This amendment strikes out the para- 
graph requiring employees of the Department of Agricultsze to 
work eight hours per day. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 36: This amendment adde new language 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to. use all money re- 
ceived from the sale of nitrate of soda, under the act of August 
10, 1917, as‘a revolving fund for further carrying out the pur- 
poses of said act. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 37: This amendment adds a new para- 
graph appropriating $250,000 to be expended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in offering and awarding prizes and premiums to 


encourage the growing of staple foodstuffs. The Senate re- 


cedes. 
On amendment No. 38: This amendment adds a new para- 


graph appropriating $250,000 to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish and operate plants for the drying or de- 


hydration of vegetables, fruits, and other edible products. The 
amendment also authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
standardize dried fruits and vegetables and to sell the product 
prepared at such plants. It also contains a proviso that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, upon the request of the Presi- 
dent, use all or any part of the appropriation for the establish- 
ment of dehydrating plants for the purpose of supplying food 
for the Army and the Navy. The House recedes and agrees with 
an amendment striking out the paragraph and substituting in 
lieu thereof another paragraph appropriating $250,000, author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with individuals, 
firms, or corporations owning or operating plants for drying or 
dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and other perishable edible 
products, to determine the best means and processes of dehydra- 
tion, and to disseminate information as to the value and suita- 
bility of such products for human food. The amendment also 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture, if the President shall 
determine it to be necessary, to use all or any part of the ap- 
propriation for the establishment and operation of a plant or 
plants for the dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and other per- 
ishable edible products in any place or places in the United 
States for the purpose of supplying food for the Army and the 
Navy, and provides that the money received from the operation 
of such plant or plants shall constitute a revolving fund until 
June 30, 1919. 

On amendment No. 39: This amendment adds a new para- 
graph appropriating $10,000 to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to cooperate with and make an exhibit illustrative of the 
investigations, products, and processes relating to farming in 
the United States at the Pan-American International Farm and 
Live-Stock Exposition to be held at Jacksonville, Fla.. during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. The Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 40: This amendment adds a new para- 
graph appropriating $20,000 to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with and make exhibits at the Interna- 
tional Soil-Products Exposition to be held at Kansas City. Mo., 


during the fiscal year ending June 30. 1919. The Senate recedes, 


On amendment No. 41: This amendment adds a new para- 
graph, and amends the food-control act approved August 10, 
1917. so as to abolish the grading of potatoes. The Senate re- 
cedes. r 

On amendment No. 42: This amendment adds a new para- 
graph appropriating $20,000 for the control and eradication of 
the sweet-potato weevil. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 43: This amendment amends section 6 of 
the act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleo- 
margarine, approved August 2. 1886, so as to permit the packing 
ef oleomargarine in paper packages. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 44: This amendment amends section 14 
of the food-control act approved August 10, 1917. by fixing the 
guaranteed minimum price of wheat for the crop 1918 at $2.50 
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per bushel, based on No. 2 northern spring or its equivalent, at 
the local elevator or the local railway market. The conferees 
have been unable to agree as to this amendment. 


On amendment No. 45: This amendment represents an 
amended total, 

A. F. LEVER, 

GORDON LEE, 

E. S. CANDLER, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, in the report 
on page 3, line 2, of amendment No. 38, there is a word spelled 
“owing.” It should be “owning.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the enrolling clerk be authorized to make that correction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is doubt!“ whether that can 
be done. However, without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, the report 
which has just been read states pretty fully the action taken by 
the conferees in reference to these various amendments. The 
only amendment that was disagreed to is amendment No. 44, 
known as the “ wheat amendment.” There is a full agreement 
on the part of the conferees of the House and of the Senate on 
all the other amendments in the bill. 

The amendment in reference to the tuberculosis propesition 
agrees to the amount, but changes the language, putting a new 
provision in the bill, which has just been read, and which is 
fully explained in itself. 

Another change which was made was in reference to the 
barberry bush rust proposition. The provision as passed by 
the House provided that “$50,000 shall be set aside for the 
investigation and control of the diseases of wheat, oats, and 
barley known as black rust and stripe rust,” and amendment 8 
adds the words “and the destruction of vegetation from which 
such rust spores originate, $150,000, which sum shall be imme- 
diately available.” It simply provides for a specific sum, which 
is appropriated and intended to be used for that specific purpose. 

Another change is with reference to the provision for the ex- 
periment station in Georgia, which adds a proviso which leaves 
the whole matter under the control of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in reference to the supervision or the operation of the 
Georgia experiment station, as set forth in the acts of Congress, 

Another provision is in reference to the dehydration plants. 
The Senate provision provided for the erection of plants, and 
the provision agreed upon provides that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may cooperate“ with individuals, firms, or corporations 
owning or operating plants for drying or dehydration of vege- 
tables, fruits, and other perishable products, to determine the 
best means and processes of dehydration and to disseminate 
information as to the value and suitability of such products for 
human food.” The amount provided for in the Senate amend- 
ment is agreed to by the House conferees, with another proviso 
contained in the Senate provision, putting it in the power of 
the President of the United States to request the establishment 
of these plants for conserving the food products for the use of 
the Army and Navy. 

Those are the main provisions in the conference report, and 
they are all fully agreed upon by the conferees on the part of 
the House and Senate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has stated that 
he has referred to most of the points of difference between the 
two Houses. There is one amendment to which he has not re- 
ferred, so far as my memory goes, and that is amendment No. 
12, an innocent-looking amendment in itself, but one concerning 
which I would like to ask the gentleman a few questions. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The amendment strikes out 
the words “ in the Forest Service.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was a matter resulting in 
considerable discussion in the House, and a desire for reform 
and economy in the matter of expenditures and allowances to 
employees in the department. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
well in reference to that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tive stand on that, as I recall. 
Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Yes, sir. I remember very 
The House took rather a posi- 


There was an original pro- 


vision reported in the House bill providing for the payment for 
the use of automobiles and motorcycles, providing for 6 cents a 
mile for automobiles and 2 cents a mile for motorcycles. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For the Forest Service only. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. And that provision, reported 
in the original bill, went out on a point of order. Then subse- 
quently to that there was an amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Rusey], a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, which was adopted in the House, providing for 
the payment according to those terms. That confined it to the 
Forest Service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, That is where the House left it? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That is where the House left 
it. The Senate struck out that provision. By agreement of 
House and Senate conferees the amendment was restored with 
a provision which strikes out “in the Forest Service,” which 
limited it to the Forest Service, and makes it applicable to the 
department. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is to say, it makes it 
wide open to anybody in the Department of Agriculture to now 
obtain mileage on automobiles and motorcycles? 

Mr, CANDLER of Mississippi. It is in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the information that we have 
from the Department of Agriculture is that it will be a means 
of economy. If it does not result in economy, it will not be- 
pursued or continued, but the sole purpose of the amendment is 
to bring about a reform, as the gentleman stated a moment ago, 
and to bring about economy in the service. It was believed by 
the department and by the conferees that it would result in 
economy, and the sole purpose of it is to save money to the 
Government. It is for that purpose, and that purpose alone., 

Our idea was that if it was a good thing for the Forest Service 
it was a good thing for the whole service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How can that work economy 
if, having first been limited to the Forest Service, we now throw 
it wide open to everybody? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It is an entirely new provision. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was going to ask the gentle- 
man what would be the increased cost when everybody in the 
department everywhere in the United States having an auto- 
mobile or a motorcycle would come in for the mileage? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The department pays travel 
allowances now, and it is believed this provision will work out 
economy and a saving to the Government, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Ishould like to have an answer 
to that question. How can the department save money when, 
having first limited the payment of this mileage to those in the 
Forest Service, it is now to allow mileage to all other branches 
of the service? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. They allow travel service in 
the other branches of the Department of Agriculture as well as 
in the Forest Service. This is for the purpose of reducing that 
expense and making it more economical, and if it is made more 
economical for the Forest Service it is made more economical 
for the whole service. If I did not believe honestly that it would 
save the Government money I would not favor it. Travel pay is 
allowed now and this is intended to reduce that expense, and, 
believing it will reduce it and save money, I favor it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I wish to add a word to the 
answer given by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] 
to the question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania will notice that there are 
only certain cases in which those who are traveling are entitled 
to mileage or to travel expenses. It is not, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania says, anyone who has a motorcycle or an 
auto can get pay for the use of it. It is only those who are 
traveling at the expense of the Government by direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and entitled to receive pay for that 
travel, who can now be paid 2 cents per mile for the use of a 
motorcycle or 6 cents a mile for the use of an automobile when 
doing such traveling. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the- gentleman tell in 
what form this matter left the House? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The House provision was 
the first 11 lines on page 47, through which the black lines are 
now drawn. That was the House provision, and the Senate 
struck it out; but the conferees reinserted it with an amend- 
ment which leaves out the first four words in line 8, “in the 
Forest Service.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not that raise the ques- 
tion of the powers of the conferees? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Oh. no; I think not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am inclined to think the con- 
ferees have gone a step too far in this matter. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
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Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will look at the top of page 47 
of the bill, he will see the language as it passed the House. The 
original proposition, as presented to the House by the Committee 
on Agriculture, went out on a point of order. That original 
proposition carried these allowances to all bureaus of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Having gone out on a point of order, 
as explained by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER], 
it was reoffered, confining its application to the Forest Service. 
When the bill went to the Senate, the Senate added the language 
on page 47, beginning with line 15, as an amendment to the 
House proposition, striking out the House proposition. The 
House conferees agreed to the Senate proposition on the theory 
that the matter had been passed upon by the Committee on 
Agriculture, after a thorough discussion, and in the belief that 
it would effect an economy in the administration of the travel 
allowance for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What I am endeavoring to 
ascertain is whether the conferees did not insert something? 

Mr. LEVER. No. We inserted nothing that the Senate had 
not already inserted, as far as I know. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If the gentleman will yield, 
he says that the Senate inserted a proposition as to automobiles. 
Where is that found? 

Mr. LEVER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
about that. ° 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senate simply struçk out the House 
provision in toto. 

Mr. LEVER. That is correct. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The only question between the 
two Houses was whether there should be automobiles in the 
Forest Service? 

Mr. LEVER. 
another matter. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
tween the two Houses? 

Mr. LEVER. The only thing between the two Houses was the 
proposition carried in the House bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not that raise the ques- 
tion simply as to whether there should be automobiles in the 
Forest Service; and does that give the conferees the power to 
give automobiles to all branches of the department? It seems 
to me the conferees have gone beyond their authority. 

Mr. LEVER. Probably we did go a little beyond our au- 
thority, but the point is raised too late, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted the gentleman from 
South Carolina to know that we are very strict on the rules, 
on this side. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And we observe that the con- 
ferees have exceeded their powers. 

Mr. LEVER. I think probably they have, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. After the gentleman has ad- 
mitted it in this manly fashion, I do not intend to make the 
point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. It is too late, as the gentleman will observe. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, I think not. It is never 
too late to do good. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, there is no desire on my part to 
delay the passage of the bill, but, as I understand, the bill will 
have to go hack to conference anyway? 

Mr. CANDLER vf Mississippi. The bill will have to go back 
to conference on amendment 44, the wheat proposition, unless 
the House accepts the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. I should like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to amendments 39 and 40. I notice in the report signed by 
the managers on the part of the House as to amendment 39—and 
the same thing applies to amendment 40, and I mention amend- 
ment 40 because I understand the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bortanp] is absent—amendment 39 appropriates $10,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with and make 
an exhibit illustrative of the investigations, products, and 
processes relating to farming in the United States at the Pan- 
American International Farm and Live Stock Exposition, to be 
held at Jacksonville, Fla., in conjunction with the Florida State 
Fair and Exposition, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

As I understand, the second part of this amendment was 
stricken out by the conferees because of an understanding 
entered into some years ago between the conferees of the House 
and the Senate that no appropriation similar to this should be 
made. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I was not on the conference 
committee at that time, but I understood during the delibera- 
tions of the conferees this time that that was an agreement 
entered into between the conferees on the part of the House and 
the conferees on the part of the Senate in preceding confer- 


I was wrong 


The gentleman is correct. I was looking at 


That was the only thing be- 


ences, and that it was simply the carrying out of the understand- 
ing previously made, x 

Mr, SEARS. I will say to the gentleman that I would not 
have the conferees break any agreement they have entered into, 
but could not the conferees agree on the second paragraph of 
amendment 39? It does not carry any appropriation, but simply 
authorizes the President to extend an invitation to other nations 
to appoint delegates and representatives to the farmers’ national 
conference. As I understand it, I will say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi, this union does not desire an appropriation. 
They will be entirely satisfied if the conferees will agree to 
the second paragraph of the amendment. As I say, it carries 
no appropriation, does not cost the Government a cent, but 
simply authorizes the President to extend the invitation. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I will. yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina to answer that question, as he has been 
on all the conferences when these matters were considered. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say to the gentleman from Florida, as 
explained by him a moment ago, some few years back there had 
grown up a habit of putting upon agricultural appropriation 
bills appropriations for various and sundry kinds of shows— 
dry-land congresses, dairy shows, and things of that kind. It 
got to be such an abuse that the conferees agreed among them- 
selves that hereafter they would not allow such things to happen. 
In keeping that agreement the Senate conferees did not contest 
this proposition, More than that, I will say that the difficulty 
now in the way is that the Senate has already adopted the con- 
ference report, and it might make rather an awkward situation 
if we were to agree to take this amendment back to conference. 

Mr. SEARS. The explanation is entirely satisfactory, and I 
only make this suggestion. If it should get into a position where 
the conferees could, without delay, I would like to urge the con- 
ferees to put the second paragraph in. Of course, the President 
could invite anybody without authority. But this gives direct 
authority, and gives some recognition without any expense to the 
Government, and I hope that the conferees will do the best they 
can. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say that the gentleman from Florida has 
been extremely insistent on this proposition and has made my 
life a burden. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARLIN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi why he says that this would have to go back to conference. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It will depend on whether or 
not we agree to amendment 44. If the amendment should be 
adopted by the House there would be no further conference. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman refers to the wheat amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes; if there should be no 
disagreement to the Senate amendment it would not go back to 
conference. 

Mr. CARLIN. If we should agree to the amendment, which I 
hope we will, there will be no occasion for the conference report 
to go back? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. No; not if the report is adopted 
and the House concurs on the other proposition, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? I want 
to inquire of the gentleman about the wheat amendment. What 
are the facts, as brought out by the committee on investigation, 
as to the increased acreage, if any, under the price formerly 
fixed at $2.20 a bushel? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
the winter sowing of wheat has been one of the largest in 
the history of the country, with the possible exception of the 
sowing of 1915. The reports which I have had from the spring- 
wheat area indicate that we are going to have one of the largest 
spring-wheat sowings we ever have had in the country. The 
total acreage in sight will amount to as much as 63,000,000 
acres, which would be 3,000,000 acres more than the crop of 1915, 
which yielded a bumper crop. I do not care to go into the dis- 
cussion of that at that time, for I hope to adopt the conference 
report and then take up the wheat matter. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min-. 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am particularly pleased to note the 
agreement in conference upon the Senate amendment to increase 
the appropriation for the eradication of tuberculosis among 
the cattle of the country from $250,000 to $500,000; also the 
legislation therewith, which will make it effective and bene- 
ficial.. This amendment came within three votes of adoption in 
the House and should have been passed here, but the fact that 
it has been agreed to in conference and will now be approved 
by the House and become law is satisfactory indeed. 

There is no legislation we could adopt which will do more 
for the people than the eradication of bovine tuberculosis in 
cattle and thereby prevent the infection of the children with 
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that dreaded plague. “The vitality of the people is the strength 
of the Nation.” If we are to have a strong and healthy Nation 
we must do all we can toward having them supplied with pure 
and nutritious food. Impure milk affects the children more 
largely than it does grown people because it is more largely 
used by them than by adults, and in the very young their only 
food. 

We provide legislation for the inspection of meat but none 
for the inspection of milk. We know that the latter is far 
more dangerous because it enters the stomach in its raw state, 
whereas the meat is cooked and many of the germs destroyed. 

Dr. Welch, when speaking to a party of ladies on this ques- 
tion, said water and milk might be likened unto two streams 
flewing through a town, the difference being that if one put a 
number of, say, typhoid germs in the stream of water they 
would be tremendously diluted, whereas the same number ia 
milk would be indefinitely multiplied. As with the typhoid 
germ, so it is with the tubercular germ. 

Tuberculosis is one of the diseases which may be passed from 
animal to man. Dr. D. E. Schroeder, in a hearing before the 
Committee on Agriculture in the Sixty-first Congress, said: 

The remarkable thing found by Dr. W. H. Park and his associates was 
that among a certain number of fatal cases of tuberculosis among in- 
fants 10 per cent is due to bovine sources. Among a certain number of 
children under 5 years of age, not all of which were fatal, something in 
the neighborhood of 26 per cent was due to bovine sources; among 
children between 5 years of age and 16 years of age about 16 per cent 
was due to this source; and he estimates that 15 per cent of all Ameri- 
can tuberculosis is of bovine origin. 

It is also shown by estimates,“ said Dr. Schroeder, “that 60 per 
cent of the bacilli in a sample of milk is concentrated in the cream. 

In the twenty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
page 152, it is sald: 

“The conclusion is almost forced upon us that a tubercular dairy 
cow is, to say the very least. one of the most important sources of 
tubercular bacilli with which we have to deal.” 

In an examination made by Park, of the New York City board of 
health, says Milk Hygiene by Moeller and Eichhorn, page 106, etc., the 
presence of bovine tuberculosis m man is as follows: 

“In adults 955 cases were examined, of which 940 showed human 
infection and 15 bovine infection. In children from 5 to 16 years of 
age, out of 177 cases examined 131 were human infection and 46 bovine 
infection. Among children under 5 years of age, out of 368 cases 292 
were of human infection and 76 of bovine infection.” 

Furthermore, Park mentions the very suggestive results obtained 
from 9 children under 6 years of age who were fed exclusively on cows" 
milk at the Foundling Hospital; 5 of these children died of bovine in- 
fection and 4 of human infection. On the other hand, in the Babies’ 
Hospital, where the children are nursed or fed on prescription milk, 
out of 68 children dying of tuberculosis 59 deaths were brought about 
by human infection and 4 by bovine infection. 

“If we compile the result of these figures,” says he, “ the following 
conclusion may be seen: That although tubercular cattle are less dan- 
gerous for man than is tuberculosis of man, the danger from the enor- 
mous spread of the disease in our herds, and especial y among the dairy 
cows, should in no way be underestimated. Therefore the requirement 
of the elimination from dairy herds of all tuberculous animals which 
pass tubercle bacilli with their milk appears to follow as a matter of 
course.“ 

When we realize that there are 22,000,000 cattle in this coun- 
try, and that 1 in every 10 is infected with tuberculosis, we can 
imagine just how this dread disease is being spread among 
the children, especially, and the grown people as well. Accord- 
ing to calculations, some 6,000 children die per year from bovine 
tuberculosis. We appropriated some $600,000 for the eradica- 
tion of the boll weevil, hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
eradication of hog cholera, thousands for the eradication of the 
cattle tick, and various other things, all worthy, but when it 
comes to the appropriation of money in order that we may have 
pure milk many Members of the House hesitate and doubt its 
benefit. : 

I can not understand how we have stood so long for the spread 
of this disease among cattle, with their tubercular germs by 
the millions going into the stomachs of the children and grown 
people of our country. It is therefore particularly gratifying 
that this Congress has realized the necessity of this legislation, 
that the Department of Agriculture will have sufficient funds 
with which to more vigorously attack this dread disease, that 
legislation has been provided by this amendment which gives 
them abundant authority and power to control and eventually 
remove it from our midst. 

This dreadful war must necessarily destroy many of our 
splendid young men; others will no doubt be wounded and 
maimed and a great loss to the man power of the country. The 
first and foremost thing which Congress must therefore do is 
to see that our people are properly fed and given pure food. so 
that the mortality may be as small as possible. e mortality 


of the children of the land can be greatly decreased by the 
proper enforcement of this amendment and the purification of 
the milk supply. We must save the babies if we would have in 
future years a great Nation. They must also be saved in a 
healthy state. They can not protect themselves. 

The recent examinations under the draft law has shown con- 
clusively that the health of the people has not been guarded as 


it should. In the future years their lives, occupation, and food 
must be more seriously observed and controlled. We must have 
a strong Nation of strong and healthy people, and the best way 
is to begin at the source and remove those things which destroy 
life or bring disease. 

I want to congratulate the men on the floor of this House 
who have stood shoulder to shoulder with me in the fight for 
this appropriation. They are men who are looking into the 
future and realize the great public benefit which must neces- 
sarily result. I want to thank the Federation of Labor for hav- 
ing taken up this work and pushed it so strongly during the 
last few years. They have been of inestimable benefit to me in 
the support of my efforts and in bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of the public and thereby creating public sentiment for 
the work. 

Hundreds of clubs of the country have indorsed my resolution 
for pure milk and dairy products. The women’s clubs and the 
Federation of Labor have particularly been active in its sup- 
port, and I could mention a large number of prominent people 
who have assisted in the work. All of them are entitled to 
great praise. 

This amendment, however, does not finally complete the job 
set before us. It is a big step in the right direction, but pure 
dairy products must necessarily follow. Government inspection 
of meat is a wise measure. inspection of oleomargarine is like- 
wise a good one, but in order to bring the dairy products up to 
the high standard to which they are entitled and to make them 
the pure food of the Nation and create a large market for them 
abroad we must eventually bring them under the control of the 
Government. 

« The agitation of the question has done a great deal toward 
cleaning up dairies and the production of pure dairy products. 
The good men engaged in this industry already see the light 
and are conducting their business accordingly. It is not fair 
nor just to these men that others should be allowed to continue 
their business in an uncleanly manner. It is not fair com- 
petition nor good business, and I sincerely hope that Congress, 
having seen the necessity for the eradication of tuberculosis in 
dairy cattle, may soon see the light of day as to the proper in- 
spection of dairy products. We may purify the food at the 
source, but it must be kept pure during its course through the 
creameries of the country and during its manufacture into 
butter and cheese, which are likewise disease-carrying products. 

Some will say, Why has it become necessary for Congress to 
inspect dairies and dairy products? Have they not done busi- 
ness for years and years under present conditions, and have not 
our people thrived as perhaps no others in the world; and why, 
then, is there danger from this source? 

We must remember, in connection with this, that conditions 
have changed in reference to dairies and dairy products, as well 
as they have changed in reference to the other food products 
of the country. There was a time when the farmer's wife pre- 
pared the butter in the cool spring house with definite care and 
cleanliness, and it was carried to market and sold directly to 
the consumer. Then came the time when creameries sprang up 
in every milk-producing neighborhood. The fresh milk was 
carried directly from the farm to the creamery in the near-by 
village, where the cream was separated and made into butter, 
and the separated milk returned to the farmer for such pur- 
poses as he might apply it on his farm. The butter-made from 
it was known as whole-milk butter and was well made, cleanly, 
fresh, and usually pure. Then came the present situation. 

New methods created by virtue of our greater population and 
the unusual demand for these products resulted in the centraliz- 
ing factories to which milk is shipped for hundreds of miles to 
be made into dairy products. The new situation brought new 
conditions on the farms and among the purchases of milk. The 
long-distance hauls made delays beneficial until large quantities 
for shipment could be collected. 

Then came the question of stale milk and cream and the fur- 
ther question of the methods used by the centralizers in prepar- 
ing this stale milk and cream so that it could be made into 
butter. The question of the use of coloring matter in butter, 
so that no matter how impure, no matter how long it had stood, 
no matter how unclean it might be, it could be covered and 
hidden from the general consuming public by this coloring 
matter, the contents of which in itself is usually impure and 
unhealthy. - 

Disease can be carried so far and so long in dairy products 
that when they are not pure and wholesome they are a menuce 
to the people, 

We are making wonderful progress in the right direction and 
I have no doubt but that the work will go on and that in the next 
few years we shall have splendid results from the legislation 
we have passed to-day ; and that the inspection of dairy products 
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will naturally follow in its train. We shall look back to this 
legislation as one of our great achievements and wonder why we 
continued to allow such a dreadful state of affairs so long to exist 
in one of the great food products of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a motion to 
concur in the wheat amendment. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, is it not proper on that motion 
to move to concur in the Senate amendment No, 44? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That would come later. 

Mr. MORGAN, Is it not appropriate to make that motion 
now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ing the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a motion to 
concur in Senate amendment No. 44. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will have that 
opportunity. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, before gentlemen begin to offer 
amendments upon the wheat proposition let us see if we can not 
agree on time for debate upon it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, what time does the gentleman 
suggest? 

Mr. LEVER. I promised when we sent the bill to conference 
that I would be as liberal as I usually am on these things. I 
suggest three hours, one hour and a half on a side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That seems fairly liberal, but yet I have at 
least 20 requests here for time. It seems to me the very lowest 
time we could agree upon would be two hours on a side. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on Senate amendment No, 44, and all amendments thereto, 
be limited to four hours, two hours to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucren] and two hours by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I desire to inquire if others besides those on the com- 
mittee will be given opportunity to discuss this matter. 

Mr. LEVER. Undoubtedly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that debate be limited to four 
hours on amendment numbered 44 and all amendments thereto, 
two hours of that time to be controlled by himself and two hours 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUdEkN J. Is there objec- 
tion? 8 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is it understood this debate is going to be limited to this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I will include that in my request, 
that debate be confined to this question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman includes in the 
request that debate be confined to the question. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does this mean it is to be called up during the day or to go over 
until to-morrow? 

Mr. LEVER. No; it will go over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee, in case I offer 
3 . would I have to get time within those four 

ours 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; I think so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, is this time to be controlled by both gentlemen who are 
in favor of the lower price of wheat, or is it to be controlled 
half by those who are in favor of $2.50 wheat? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska I 
propose to select some member of the Committee on Agriculture 
who is in favor of the Senate amendment and yield one-half of 
my time to him. I do not know what the gentleman on the other 
side will do. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


No. The question is on order- 


I understand the gentleman is going to 


divide his time; I shall follow the same rule as the other side. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in Senate amendment No. 44. 
Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman will not start a discussion 
of this matter. 
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Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Oklahoma has not secured 
recognition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous consent asked by the gentleman from South Carolina? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and correct my remarks on the war-risk insurance amend- 
ment passed this morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 
Chair hears none. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW. „ 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I think in justice to the House I 
should state that I shall call up this conference report to-morrow 
morning. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina gives notice that he will call up this conference report 
the first thing in the morning after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of business on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. LEVER. May I make a further suggestion? I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
this afternoon it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM A, JONES. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Members of the Virginia dele- 
gation and the House have heard with profound regret of the 
death of one of its most beloved Members, the distinguished gen- 
tleman representing the first congressional district of Virginia, 
Hon, WiitraAm A. Jones, who had the distinction of the longest 
continuous service of the membership of the present House. I 
offer the following resolutions: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 313. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
gaa = on. WILLIAM A, JONES, a Representative from the State of 

rginia. 

esolved, That a committee of 18 Members of the House, with such 
oe of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
uneral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in connec- 
tion therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

P Resolved, That as a furtber mark of respect, this House do now ad- 
ourn. 


The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT. 3 
Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Thursday, April 18, 1918, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


Is there objection to the request 
[After a pause.] The 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting tentative draft of a bill amending the sundry civil appro- 
priation act of June 12, 1917, relative to reroofing the Chicago 
(III.) post office and courthouse (H. Doc. No. 1056) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. : 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a copy of a communication from the president of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia submitting 
an alternative estimate of appropriation for employees at the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm and the Industrial Home School 
for Colored Children, with the request that the same be sub- 
mitted for the original estimates for the fiscal year 1919, on 
pages 891 and 897, of the Book of Estimates for 1919 (H. Doc. 
No. 1057) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. .- 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Mr. McFADDEN introduced 2 joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
280) adopting The Star-Spangled Banner, words by Francis 
Scott Key and music by Samuel Arnold, as the national anthem, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 11500) granting an increase 
of pension to Jesse A. Sisk; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 11501) granting an increase 
of pension to Horace L. Burdett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 11502) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William M. Darnell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODALL; A bill (H. R. 11503) granting an increase 
of pefision to Woodbury Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11504) granting 
a pension to Martha Jane Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11505) granting an increase 
a pension to Levi W. Short; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11506) granting a pension to Jefferson L. 
Wylie; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11507) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Mary J. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11508) granting an increase 
of pension to George Evans, alias George W. Sanderson; te the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11509) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert Heukel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11510) granting 
a pension to H. R. Dodd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 11511) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin J. Switzer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 11512) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob R. Warner; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 11513) granting an increase of 
pension to John Gethicher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 11514) granting an increase of 
pension to George E. Tracey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11515) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert M. Trask; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Ernest Kell and 
other residents of Cledonia, Wis., asking Congress to enact legis- 
lation increasing the war excess-profits tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolutions adopted by the Conference 
on Americanization called by the Secretary of the Interior, rela- 
tive to education of foreign-born citizens of the United States; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of St. Paul Grocers’ Association 
of Minnesota, Alfred Perkins, secretary, favoring steps being 
taken at the earliest possible date by the Federal Gevernment 
to fix fair prices on all wheat substitutes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Minneapolis Clearing House Association, ap- 
proving the Pomerene bill; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. POLK: Resolutions adopted by Union Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Wilmington, Del., relative to Sabbath-day 
observance; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Mrs. Mary Cheney to aid in food 
conservation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution from the Placer County Farm Bureau, of 
California, asking support of the universal military service bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, telegram from the San Francisco Stock Exchange, in 
favor of any legislation modifying the present mining laws in 
regard to the apex question; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Maywood Woman's Club. of 
Corning, Cal., protesting against the zone system and demanding 
its repeal; also, letter from the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Ohio, asking for the repeal of the same law; also, a letter of the 
same import from the Trenton Chamber of Commerce, of Tren- 
ton, N. J.; to the Committee on the Post Oifve and Post Reads. 


Also, petition of Portola Drug Co., of Portola, Cal., asking 
support of House bill 5531, a bill to create a pharmaceutical 
corps in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William Cluff Co., of San Francisco, urging 
support of a bill allowing installment payment of excess profits 
and income taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Resolution adopted by North 
Dakota Agricultural College Extension Force, recommending 
compulsory registration of all able-bodied males, and Federal 
authority to selectively draft such numbers of men as are found 
necessary to meet the emergency needs of the farmer; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition signed by the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and 63 other residents of Ellendale, N. Dak., urging the 
enactment of prohibition laws during the period of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, April 18, 1918. 


Rev. Hugh T. Stevenson, of the city of Washington, offered 
the following prayer : 

We draw near to Thee, O Father, to thank Thee for Thy sus- 
taining grace and guidance in the past, and to ask that Thou 
wilt give unto us of Thy leadership in the deliberations of the 
Senate this day, so that all our actions may be for Thy glory, 
for the advancement of civilization, for the preservation of 
liberty, and for the sustaining of justice among our people and 
the nations of the earth. To this end do Thou also bless all vur 
civil officers of the State and the Nation, and be with those who 
have enrolled to support the Government of the United States 
on land and sea. Watch over, direct, and defend them, and 
finally, through Thy blessing upon them and our allies, bring 
that sustaining peace which will make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. We ask it in the name of our Lord. Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Overman and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 


Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, Senator elect Lenroot is here 
and ready to take the oath of office, I ask that the oath be ad- 
ministered to him. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The newly elected Senator will pre- 
sent himself at the desk. h 

Mr. Lenroot was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
Netson, and, the oath prescribed by law having been admiuis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE, 


On motion of Mr. Martin, and by unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the membership of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency be increased from 15 members to 16 members, and that the 
membership of the Committee on Commerce be increased from 19 mem- 
bers to 20 members. 

Mr. Weeks was, at his own request, relieved from further 
service on the Committee on Coast Defenses and the Committee 
on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. France was, at his own request, relieved from further 
service on the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture and the Committee on Railroads, 

Mr. Jonson of California was, at his own request, relieved 
from further service en the Committee on Fisheries. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent for an order making 
sundry changes and assignments in the minority membership of 
Senate committees. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


shi 
of National Resources. 
Fisheries, Mines and — 
That the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Lennoot, be assigned to mem- 
bership on the following committees: Coast Defenses, Commerce, Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game, National Banks, Public Bulld- 


ings and Grounds, Railroads. 
AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 


tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 6th instant, certain information relative 
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to the Agricultural Advisory Committee, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 
one of its clerks. announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 10783. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
increase the facilities for the proof and test of ordnance mate- 
rial, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11245. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and 
an act in amendment thereto, approved October 6, 1917. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the designation and appointment by the 
Speaker of Hon. Craupe KRirchix, a Representative from the 
State of North Carolina. as Speaker pro tempore during the tem- 
porary absence of the Speaker, and that he be empowered to 
sign as Spenker pro tempore, during that period, enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions and appoint conferees. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker pro tempore 
of the House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 383. An act to punish the willful injury or destruction of 
War material or of war premises or utilities used in connection 
with war material, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9163. An act to provide for reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses or flat per diem for enlisted men traveling on duty under 
competent orders; and 

H. R. 9902. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18. 1917. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I present resolutions adopted 
by Fords Prairie Grange, No. 33, Patrons of Husbandry, Cen- 
tralia. Wash., which T ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 9, 1918. 
Resolution adopted by Fords Prairie Grange, No. 33. 
Be it resolred by Fords Prairie Grange, No. 33, That— 


Whereas the Government has sto the board of trade from specu- 
lating in wheat, and dors contro! the price of flour; and 

Whereas the same Government causes us to buy 50 pounds of substi- 
tute to each 50 pounds of flour: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That Fords Prairie Grange does hereby ask our Congress- 
men and Representatives in Congress to pass such laws as will control 
the prices of substitutes of flour, and also to make it a crime for 
anyone or any clique to speculate in any commodity that is a food for 
the human family during the war or any other time. s 

Yours, truly, 
Mrs. TILLIE NELSON, 
Secretary Fords Prairie Grange, No. 33. 
Centralia, Wask., Route 1, Bow 78. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Newark, N. J., praying that Congress recognize the 
independence of Lithuania, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the board of trustees of the 
Contemporary of Newark, N. J., praying for the submission 
of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the 
several States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Broadway 
Association, of New York City, N. Y., favoring the construc- 
tion of a tunnel under the Hudson River between New York 
and New Jersey, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Newark, 
N. J., remonstrating against any action by the United States 
interfering with England in the conduct of her home affairs, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

LANDS IN CALIFORNIA, 

Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4023) amending an act entitled 
“An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to the city of Los Angeles, Cal.. certain public lands 
in California; and granting rights in, over, and through the 
Sierra Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and 
the San Gabriel Timberland Reserve, Cal., to the city of Los 
Angeles, Cal.,“ approved June 30, 1906, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 401) thereon. 


NONCOMBATANT OFFICERS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably with an amendment Senate reso- 


lution 220, and I call the attention of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netsox] to it. It is a resolution directing the Secretary 
of War fo furnish the Senate a list of noncombatant olticers who 
have not been placed in command. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The amendment of the committee was, in line 6. after the 
words “ either here or abroad,” to strike out the semicolon and 
to insert a comma and the word “ indicating,” so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby ts, directed 
to furnish to the Senate as soon as practicable a list of the men to 
whom commissions in the Army have been issued, and who are not now 
and who have not heretofore been placed in command or had charge of 
uor troops in the service of the United States, either here or abroad, 
indicating the branch of the service in which such men have been 
commissioned. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 4897) to amend section 260 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 8, 1911; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 4398) authorizing the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to refund any amount imposed as a penalty for failure 
to pay income tax within a specified time; and - 

A bill (S. 4399) providing for the adjudication of the claim 
of George B. Hughes by the Court of Claims for personal in- 
juries sustained by him while in the performance of his duty in 
the service of the Government; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 4400) granting a pension to Joseph H. Bamberger; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


EDUCATION OF ADULT ILLITERATES, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (S. 4185) to require the Commissioner of Education to 
devise methods and promote plans for the elimination of adult 
illiteracy in the United States be reprinted with the amend- 
ments which have been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LOYALTY OF PEOPLE OF IRISH DESCENT. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to read into the 
Record a short extract from a morning paper entitled“ Irish 
here for draft in Erin.“ under date of April 14: 


IRISIE HERE FOR DRAFT IN ERIN—TENNESSEEANS PROTEST TO DILLON 
AGAINST NATIONALIST OPPOSITION. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 14- 

At a mass meeting of representative Irishmen and citizens of Irish 
lineage here this afternoon, a resolution protesting ugainn the attitude 
of the nationalist leaders mn Ireland toward conseription was passed 
and a copy cabled to John Dillon, nationalist leader in Parliament. 

The tenor of the address and resolutions was to the effect that all 
questions of home rule and other matters affecting Ireland must be 
ee to the more pressing duty of preserving liberty and civ- 

on. 

T. P. McMahon, one of the speakers, said the people of Ireland were 
being misled by traitors and German propagandists. Mr. MeMahon said 
it was just as much the duty of Irishmen to stand behind Lloyd-George 
as it was for Irishmen in this country to back President Wilson. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp, without reading, an 
expression of a similar sentiment from the lips of Mr. Festus J. 
Wade, one of the most prominent citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
now engaged in the service of his country here, and himself an 
Irishman. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

{From the St. Louis Republic, Apr. 12. 191S.] 
IRISH DECLARATION OF 1914 SHOWS IDEA OF DRAFT REVOLT IS UNFOUNDED, 
SAYS F. J. WADE. 

The following is the address delivered yesterday by Festus J. Wade, 
State director of the war-savings committee, at the unveiling of the 
statue, “America defending civilization ~: 

“Mr. Mayor, Ladies, and Gentlemen: The question now before the 
country is whether liberty and democracy will live or whether mili- 
tarism, despotism, and German kultur shall survive. The news in the 
morning paper is not encouraging, and yet I am as certain of the victory 
of our allles and our flag as I am that there is a God in heaven. 

* You must not be misled by the publications coming across the seas 
You must remember that we have justice, liberty, and democracy on our 
side and we can not and will not fail. 

“You will notice in the press dispatches to-day it was predicted that 
when that great old war horse. Lioyd-George. the Premier of England. 

n the Irish people that revolution 


demanded co 
would follow. am one of them—born there—have 
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for centuries stood for the purity and sanctity of their womanhood and the 
courage and valor ot their manhood; and the Irishman in Ireland or 
in America that for one instant says a word against the British Empire 
in its hour of distress strikes at the American flag, because that Hag, 
the French flag, and the British flag are all one flag, fighting for one 
common 1 liberty, for democracy, for the sanctity of woman- 
hood, and the freedom of the world. 

“Therefore I want you to treat the Irishman who denounces afy of 
our allies the same as you treat pro-Germans. This is not a time to 
divide. We have all got to stand together. There are slackers in Ire- 
land, there are slackers in America, there are slackers in England, and 
there are slackers in France. We have been forced to consecr ption and 
draft in this paid A to raise our army, and do not think for a moment 
that we will lose this war of 1 5 1 We have 500,000 of the grandest 
men in the world, the very greatest asset that we possess, men between 
the ages of 20 and 30, in France to-day—your people and mine—and we 
are 8 over to the battle field 20,000 men a week, and with God's 
help we will increase that to 40,000 a week until victory shall be ours. 

“I want every mun here ay to become a bond salesman, and I 
want every woman here to become a bond seller, and I want you to go 
to your neighbors and teil them that the boys in khaki, who are giving 
up their lives, who are making the supreme sacrifice, need your Support 
and mine, and I want to get into your minds, because I am an Irish- 
man who loves that flag as no other flag in the world, that these press 
reports are all a myth; that they are pro-German in their instinct and 
intent, and are mis eading the people. I want to rend to you the decla- 
ration of the Irish party in Parliament, delivered December 17, 1914 
and I want to call your attention to the fact that when this was delivered 
that John Redmond, the greatest Irishman In his day, was at the head 
of that party, and I want to tell you in addition that John Redmond's 
brother at that time was an officer in the British Army, and has since 
lost his life fighting for you and me. Here is the declaration: 

A test to search men’s souls has arisen, The empire is engaged in 
the most serious war in erste fe It is a just war, provok by the 
intolerable military despotism of Germany. It is a war for the defense 
of sacred rights and liberties of small nations, and the respect and 
enlargement of the geet principles of nationality. Involved in it is the 
fate of France, our dred country, and the chief nation of that power- 
ful Celtic race to which we belong; the fate of Belgium, to whom we 
are attached by the same great ties of race, and by the common desire 
of small nations to assert their freedom, and the fate of Poland, whose 
sufferings and struggles bear so marked a resemblance to our own, It 
is a war for the high ideals of human government and international 
relations, and Ireland would be false to her history and to pbk con- 
sideration of honor, good faith, and self-interest did she not willingly 
bear her share in its burdens and sacrifices.’ 

„That is the Irish platform. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, let me say to you, it is your 
sacred and solemn duty to forget all your ‘ isms.’ emember that you 
owe allegiance, first to God and then to the flag of your country.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is the expression of senti- 
ments such as these from the gallant natives and their descend- 
ants of the Emerald Isle at this time that gives to Americans 
renewed courage and stimulates them for continued fighting 
to the end. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, in connection with the remarks 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], I ask the Secre- 
tary to read a resolution adopted by the Knights of St. Patrick 
of San Francisco. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

KNIGHTS OF Sr. PATRICK, 
San Francisco, March 16, 1918. 


Resolved by the Knights of St. Patrick of San Francisco, assembled 
at their forty-third annual banquet on St. Patriok's eve, 1918, That as a 
patriotic American organization we 5 of respect, friendship, 
and loyalty to Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. 
and express our 7 approval of his wisdom, statesmanship, and 
humanity in conducting the present war with Germany ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, as native-born Americans and as naturalized 
Americans of Irish blood, reaffirm our undying devotion and loyalty 
to the righteous cause of our beloved country, the United States of 
America, in its present effort to make the world safe for democracy and 
to protect the autonomy of smaller nations; and to promote this end 
we cheerfully pledge our honor, our possessions, and our lives, if need be. 

Unanimously 8 at the banquet of the Knights of St. Patrick on 
RSi TALIE eve, March 16, 1918. 

tt 8 


ROBERT P. Tray, 
Past President, Knights of St. Patrick, 
Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, it might be asked what appro- 
priateness there is in introducing a subject of this kind at this 
time. The Senator from Colorado saw fit to introduce resolu- 
tions of similar tenor, which seem to differentiate between the 
rights of foreign-born men, naturalized Americans, as to their 
duty to America and to their duty to the land from which they 


rang. 

In the Evening Star of last evening I find that Lloyd-George, 
the Premier of England, said in a speech, which I shall read, 
and which will, when I repeat his remarks, serve very greatly 
to explain why I, in common with the Senator from Colorado, 
have broached this question at this time. He said: 

“As to America, the opinion reaching the Government is that 
sentiment in America supports the bill“ — 

That is, the conscription bill— 

“ provided self-government is offered Ireland, It is vital to us 
at the moment that America is coming to our aid through the 
most remarkable decision ever taken by any executive. Presi- 
dent Wilson's decision was not without difficulty, but it was 
the only way America could render practical assistance in this 
battle, A 


“WOULD ADD TO UNITED STATES SUPPORT. 


“In these circumstances America is entitled to expect from 
the British Government—though they could not ask any govern- 
ment to carry out domestic legislation—that they would smooth 
these difficulties and, at any rate, not increase them. I am 
certain nothing would help more at the present juncture to 
secure the full measure of American assistance than the deter- 
mination of the British Parliament to tender to Ireland her 
own parliament.” 

It seems to me that the Americans of Irish extraction are 
not opposed to rendering every support possible to the allied 
armies in our great cause, and in winning our great cause for 
the liberty of the world it will necessarily include the winning 
of their own liberty. The cause of the smaller nations of the 
world is our cause, and their cause is our cause. The German 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest, the right of the strong 
to crush the weak, which is repulsive to Christian civilization, 
shall never be tolerated. 

I have here a telegram from Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the delegate 
of the National Irish Party to the United States, and also a 
telegram from Garret W. McEnerney, considered by many as 
the leader of the bar of San Francisco, on the same question, 
which I beg to submit: 


“San FRANCISCO, CAL., April 13, 1918. 
“Hon, JAMES D. PHELAN, 
22% R Street, Washington, D. 0.: 


“ I take most serious view of proposed conscription in Ireland. 
All my information makes me feel certain it can not be carried 
out without bloodshed, and I feel certain that in the conflict 
between the Irish population and the English military forces 
that women and quite likely children will be killed as well as 
men. You will know better than I the effect such unfortunate 
results will have upon American opinion and morale, but I am 
strongly of opinion that it will dreadfully inflame the Irish race 
in America and Australia and have profound effect on the feel- 
ings of the English-speaking world. I am looking at the mo- 
ment from the American point of view. I suggest having you 
consider appropriateness of laying these aspects of the case 
before the President in the hope that it will bring about in 
London a reversal of the plan of conscription. 7 

“T, P. O'Connor.” 
[Telegram (night letter).] 
“San Francisco, Car., April 15, 1918. 
“Hon, James D. PHELAN, 
“ Washington, D. 0.: 


“As Americans, and as believers in the nobility of the allied 
cause, we would both be very happy if every Irishman of mili- 
tary age could be induced to join British fighting forces on 
western line. Conscription of all Ireland by England and 
Ulster in combination is quite a different thing. For last four 
years England and Ulster combined have denied Ireland the en- 
joyment of her rights constitutionally fought for and constitu- 
tionally won. Ireland’s rights und duties now are correlated. 
Home rule and conscription should go together. We are fight- 
ing for moral issues, and England owes it to her allies and to 
her own glorious place in the war not to embark upon the in- 
defensible and immoral course of exacting allegiance from all 
Ireland while refusing the just and equal operation of law to 
both Catholic and Protestant Ireland alike. 

“ GARRET W. MCENERNEY.” 
{Telegram.] 
“San Francisco, CAL., April 16, 1918. 
“Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
“Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


It is of the utmost importance that there should be struck 
the true note upon conscription in Ireland if the occasion arises, 
I should say the public opinion upon this subject may be fairly 
divided into four classes: The first class may be said to embrace 
those who have little or no acquaintance with Irish affairs and 
little or no sympathy with Irish aspirations. This class is as 
firmly committed to the idea that there should be conscription 
in Ireland forthwith, on account of urgent military necessity, 
and that conscription should be carried out in total disregard 
of any other considerations whatever. The second class, I 
should say, hold the views which I attempted to express in my 
night letter of last night. The third class are those who hold 
that conscription should not follow home rule until conscription 
should be agreed to by an Irish parliamentary body or other 
body representing the public sentiment in Ireland. The fourth 
class will embrace those who are opposed to conscription in any 
form, largely upon the ground that they do not wish the Irish 
to augment the British fighting forces. I believe that some of 
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this fourth class are opposed to a settlement of the home-rule 
question because they feel that conscription will logically fol- 


low a home-rule settlement. It may very well happen that 
many of the Nationalist Party in Ireland will be found iu the 
third class, and the propagunda of the leaders of the Sinn Fein 
Party would throw that party into the fourth class. In my 
opinion the overwhelming body of Americanu opinion would fall 
into the second class. In expressing the foregoing views I have 
been dealing with the matter as one of abstract fairness. I am, 
of course, mindful all the time that Ireland is now pretty thor- 
oughly distraught and frenzied, and that conscription may 
transform Irelund into a slaughterhouse, thereby bringing about 
a result infinitely more harmful than any good that was ever 
thought to be accomplished. If the enforcement of conscription 
in Ireland were attended by butchery of the civilian population, 
I am afraid that the horror of it all would chill the heart of 
many a brave young soldier of Irish origin in the American 
Army. These are psychological matters which no amount of 
fidelity can altogether overcome. To my mind the matter is 
one of the greatest possible complexity, and, after all. it may 
require the assistance of Divine Providence to pull us through. 
“ GARRET W. McENERNEY.” 


Mr. President, I assume that Mr. O'Connor means by “re- 
versal of plan” the granting to Ireland of autonomous govern- 
ment on the principle of self-determination before any attempt 
shall be made to enforce conscription. That would put the 
population in the sure position of fighting for itself; and that is 
the only honorable and feasible plan. 

Mr. President, the speech by Lloyd-George published last 
night meets this demand and seems to indicate that the premier 
has a profound understanding of American public opinion, 
which, while it requires service by every friend at this time for 
our cause on French battle fields, it also is convinced that Eng- 
land owes self-government to Ireland, and that it should be 
promptly granted, In line with the universal sentiment of jus- 
tice und fair play so ably voiced by our President. 

I ask permission that an editorial from the New York World 
of April 17 be printeg in the Recorp without reading, which 
fairly states, in my judgment, a fair expression of American 
publie opinion. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HOME RUIE BEFORE CONSCRIPTION, 


If the British Government, as a matter of justice no less than of 
policy, should grant Ireland home rule before applying conscription to 
that country its position would be strengthened. 

The man-power bill. so suddenly projected into the House of Commons, 
has created) a dangerous state of feeling throughout Ireland. Serious 
consequences may ex unless prompt steps are taken to right 
the situation by methods of conciliation. 

The Irish people have reason to regard with suspicion the intention 
of the Government in respect to hume rule. They received an absolute 

lodge of local government for Ireland when Parilament in 1914 ed 
he home-rule act. but at the pegian of the war it was held ex- 
pedient to suspend indefinitely the operation of the law. Lloyd-George, 
on assuming the 8 held out definite promises that home rule 
would soon be established. but at once unionists, at the instigation of 
Lord Lansdowne, vetoed the a ment entered into with John Redmond. 
To the charge that the Coalition Government had broken faith with 
Ireland. Lloyd-Geo could offer only a lame explanation. 

To impose cy ption at this time on Ireland while leaving In doubt 
what action shall be taken on the majority recommendations of the 
Irish convention will be only to aggravate the old distrust of the 
Government on the part of the Irisb. It will place new weapons in the 
hands of advocates of violence and civil war like the Sinn Feiners. 
But ages Seg dna to put home rule ahead of conscription for 
Ireland. t labor ministers of the cabinet are pointing the way to 
a peaceful settlement of the whole Irish question. Their proposal is 
the best hope of removing the difficulties that the Government faces. 


“STRONG MEN TO THE FRONT.” 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to bring to the 
attention of the Senate a few passages from an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post this morning: 


STRONG MEN TO PHE FRONT. 

The appointment of Charles M. Schwab as director general of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, to have complete control of shipbuilding, 
is the of evidence that the United States is ra nni f going throug 
the process which haz been experienced hy every nation in war, whereby 
the strong displace the weak, and the fittest survive and triumph In 
some nations the process Is slow and incomplete. In the United States 
it is to be quick and thorough. * 

Some men in autboritz are so constituted that they can not bear the 
thought of sharing responsibility with strong men, for fear that their 
own abilities may be overshadowed. The really great man. the true 
patriot, will always welcome cooperation. He ts conscious of his own 
strength, and therefore he is not jealous of the strength of others. He 
is bent upon success. not 3 2 exploitation of personalities. Chairman 
Hurley's action in calling in Mr. Schwab ts most gratifying proof of 
breadth of character, earnestness. and manly devotion to the country’s 
cause. It is the act of a strong and great man, an act that a weakling 
could not bring himself to perform. Mr. Hurley is acting solely for 
the success of the country. aod inspired by this zeal he has selected] Mr. 
Schwab as the best qualified industrial field marshal in the United 
States to take command of the forces of ship construction. These 


forces are becoming a mighty army, and they can not be victoriously 


commanded by anyone of mediocre ability. The country applauds the 
selection of Mr. Schwab, snd is appreciative of his prompt and whole- 
hearted response to the cali of duty. 

The appearance of strong men at the front is in no sense accidental. 
It is inevitable in a virile country like the United States. where over- 
whelming victory merely awaits the organization of the Nation's man- 
hood and its material resources and their proper employment in war. 
France and England have weeded out incompetents and feeble-willed 
officials, replacing them with men whose keen intelligence, iron will 
and capacity for work are among the indispensable factors of nation 
success. The same process in Anierica is nning to relegate weak- 
lings and pacifists te the rear. 

The war is to be long, and the United States Is to have a major rale 
in the tremendous drama. The times are heroic, and they call for heroie 
men. Plans must be amplified to meet the needs of the war and com- 
mensurate with the capacity of the United States to make war. It is 
ro for small men to conceive of the problem tn its full magni- 
tude. That can be done only by brains accustomed to great problems 
and enkindled with a realization of the immensity of the task that con- 
fronts this Nation and its allies. Then, when the plans have been ald 
and the work of execution begins, there must be equally strong wills and 
firm hands to supervise the work of production and delivery, 

I can only express my eurnest hope that a Schwab will be 
found at an early day to handle the creation of fighting flying 
machines and that all through our service able men will be put 
on guard and kept there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think we all join with 
the Senator from Georgia in that declaration. For some reason 
or other it has taken a long time to discover the able men. I 
trust the appointment of Mr. Schwab is the beginning of better 
things, both as to the airplane situation and other situations 
that confront us at present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was the hope I meant to ex- 
press. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
[A pause.] Morning business is closed. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS—-CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference 
report on the Indian appropriation. bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the disugreeing 
votes of the two Houses upon the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I made the point of order on 
the conference report when it was presented yesterday on the 
ground that it contains new matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Kansas 
point out the new matter against which he makes the point of 
order? 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire, if I may, to make merely a brief 
statement. The amendment numbered 60, as the bill passed the 
Senate, on page 53, included the words “ excluding oil and gas 
leases,” and, on page 54, amendment numbered 60 included the 
words “except oil and gas leases.” Under the law leases of 
every kind and character of the Five Civilized Tribes must be 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

When this bill was considered by the Senate an amendment 
was proposed that would allow certain uncontested lenses to be 
approved by the superintendent, but the Senate specifically 
excluded oil and gas leases. When the bill went to conference 
the conferees agreed to strike out the words“ except oil and gus 
leases,” and the words “excluding oil and gas leases,” which 
made the provision general. and went much further than the 
Senate intended to go. The proposition was not considered in 
the House or the Senate. because the oil and gas lenses were 
specifically excluded. I take it that if the amendment had been 
drawn in another way there would have deen no question about 
it; in other words. if the amendment had provided that farming, 
grazing, coal, asphalt. or stone lenses should be approved, und 
had said nothing about oil or gas, and if the conference com- 
mittee had then added oil and gas, there vould have been no 
question. The word“ mineral” was used, which is a broad term, 
and the Senate committee intended that oil and gas should not 
be included. and therefore specifically excluded them, 

I insist that the conferees went further than they were per- 
mitted to go under the new rule, when they struck from the 
bill the words “excluding oil and gas leases” and the words 
“except oil and gas leases.” In answer to a question asked by 
a Senator behind me, I will say that the House inserted nothing 
on the subject. 0 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona has the 
floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
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Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Speaking to the point of order, I desire the 
attention of the Senate for a moment to the amendment to Rule 
XXVII. which reads as follows: 

Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House. 

It will not be pretended that the conferees in this case inserted 
anything not agreed to by either House. 

Nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed to by both Houses. 

Both Houses did not agree to this amendment. On the con- 
trary, the Senate passed the general amendment and the House 
rejected it. 

It new matter is inserted in the report, or if matter which was agreed 
to by both Houses is stricken from the bill a point of order may be made 
9 the report, and if the point of order is sustained the report 
shall be recommitted to the committee of conference. 

I was on the conference committee, and the language of the 
amendment which was offered in the Senate and which was 
passed on by the Senate made this provision: 

Provided further, That no part of said appropriation— 

For the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes— 
shall be used in forwarding the undisputed claims to be paid from in- 
dividual moneys of restricted allottees, or their heirs, or in forwarding 
uncontested agricultural and mineral leases, excluding oll and gas 
leases, made by individual restricted Indian allottees, or their heirs, to 
the Secretary of the Interior for approval, but all such claims or leases, 
except oil and gas leases, now uired to be approved under existing 
law by the Secretary of the Interior shall be ba d, approved, rejected 
or disapproved by the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes o 
Oklahoma. 

At the end of the section the conferees inserted the words: 


And provided further, That the Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes shall, immediately apon the approval of any lease, notify the 
Secretary of the Interior of such approval, giving the names of the 
parties and description of the property leased. 

And they struck out the words “ excluding oil and gas leases.” 
They also struck out the words except oil and gas leases,” so 
as to leave the language of the agreement to mean that the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes should pass on un- 
contested oil and gas leases and uncontested leases of any 
kind and undisputed claims of any kind, leaving an appeal to 
be made in case of contest to the Interior Department. The 
conferees put at the end of this provision the safeguard that 
the superintendent shall immediately upon the approval of any 
lease notify the Secretary of the Interior of such approval. 

The reason for the amendment is that the clerical work has 
been and is being duplicated over and over again. There was 
given to the committee hearing the evidence with regard to this 
the record of the mail division of the Superintendent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes; and I ask Senators to listen to this, for 
I shall only detain the Senate for a few moments, It is a mat- 
ter of importance to my State, and it is a matter of importance 
in saving the money of the United States. 

The mail division of this superintendency amounted to 880, 
000 pieces of mail. A large part of it was in this incessant 
duplication of work, sending uncontested and undisputed mat- 
ter from the superintendent’s office to a corps of clerks in 
Washington, to be passed on by those clerks in Washington, and 
then sent back to the superintendent's office. 

There has been no question about the integrity or the ability 
of the superintendént of the Five Civilized Tribes; there has 
been no such question of any of the superintendents who have 
had control there in the years which have gone by. The mis- 
takes, in my judgment, which have been made at all in Oklahoma 
questions have very largely been made in Washington City by 
the clerks in this city. 

The Senate having agreed that these uncontested and undis- 
puted cases, except oil and gas leases, need not come to Wash- 
ington if they were reported promptly, the conferees struck out 
the words “oil and gas leases,” leaving uncontested and undis- 
puted claims and leases of any kind to be settled in Muskogee, 
where they have 800 clerks passing upon questions of this char- 
acter. 

The work ought not to be duplicated, as a matter of national 
economy. If there is any question about the integrity or the 
ability of the superintendent, of cQurse he ought to be removed; 
or if the department thinks that another visé of everything going 
on there should be made, they ought to have some other repre- 
sentative of the Interior Department on the ground to pass upon 
it; but these cases coming here have laid in the department in 
the past for lang periods of time. Leases come here and stay 
for six months. I have in my hand a large record of leases, 
appearing on page 100 of the hearings before the Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives, showing that 
very many of these leases staying here for months and months 
and months without action, interfering with the ordinary and 
reasonable conduct of Oklahoma business. 


Now, speaking to the point of order, I wish the Senate to 
realize what this really is. The Senate agreed broadly that the 
sum of $185,000 appropriated for the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of this office should not be employed in this work of 
duplication, but the Senate excepted uncontested gas and oil 
leases. ‘The House disagreed broadly to the whole provision, 
having disagreed to all the Senate amendments as a formal 
mutter of disagreement. Then the conferees took this matter 
up, the Senate having inserted an amendment bearing upon the 
limitation of the use of this $185,000, and the conferees exer- 
cised their judgment in adjusting the matter. I will say, in 
passing, that when we considered it all of the conferees agreed 
to it; all of them signed the report, and after we had signed the 
report the Indian Office, never willing to give up any jurisdiction 
whateyer, made themselves very busy, urgently protesting 
against the inclusion of “oil and gas leases,” and suggesting 
that it would lead to harm and wrong of all sorts; but they did 
not specify anything; they did not do what they should have 
done, written a letter to the committee and state what their 
objection specifically was. I want them to state their objection 
openly, not by whispering under cover, where the objection can 
not be seen, understood, and analyzed. : 

As appears from page 253 of the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the Senate, this matter was sug- 
gested and the question was discussed by the committee. I 
proposed an amendment broadly covering these matters, and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who has been long in 
the service, in speaking of undisputed claims and uncontested 
leases, said: 

I think that uncontested matters ought 
gotten rid of. I have been trying to eet the „„ Saat tor 
some 15 years. 

But the department do not willingly relinquish authority; 
they do not want to have their clerks give up the going over of 
this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Just a moment. I will yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. I think I have the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. I think not. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think I have. 

Mr. OWEN. No. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will leave it to the Chair. 

Mr. OWEN. The Chair must decide that. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ariaona yielded 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not know the Senator from Arizona had 
yielded ; I thought I was speaking in my own right to the point 
of order of the Senator from Kansas. I yield the floor, of 
course. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has listened to the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the Senator from Kansas. As 
these points of order are not discussable in the first instance, 
and as there will probably be an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, the Chair wishes to rule on the point of order. This is 
not a question as to what the law is or what the law should be, 
nor is it a question as to what the legislation should or should 
not be; it is a plain question as to what can be done in this 
conference report under the rules of the Senate. The Senate 
adopted an amendment appropriating certain money and pro- 
viding that no part of that money should be used in forward- 
ing undisputed claims to the department at Washington for 
approval, but that they might be approved by the superintendent 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. The claims which 
the Senate provided should not be forwarded to the Interior 
Department were agricultural and mineral leases, and the pro- 
vision specifically excepted oil and gas leases therefrom. The 
rule of the Senate recently adopted is that— 

Conferees shall not insert in thelr report matter not committed to 
them by either House. 

The conferees have now provided that oil and gas leases shall 
not be sent to Washington for approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior. That is a plain insertion of new matter by the con- 
ferees, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I do not think it advisuble for 
me to take up the time of the Senate, which is so important, upon 
a minor matter of this kind, and I shall take no appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. I wish to say, however, in my own 


behalf, as one of the conferees, that I do not agree with the 
decision of the Chair in this matter, because the House of 
Representatives in rejecting this matter rejected the whole of 
the Senate provision, and, having rejected the whole of the 
Senate provision, rejected what the Senate did in its attempt 
to limit the expenditure of this money in this way. 


Therefore 
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the whole subject matter was before the conferees, in my 
judgment, and T think the conferees did not exceed their 
jurisdiction in limiting the expenditures, subject to immediate 
report of all leases approved to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong the 
controversy, except to state that when I signed the conference 
report, in language quite plain I advised the Senator from 
Oklahoma that this was a plain and palpable violation of the 
rules; and I am very glad that the Chair has passed upon it, 
so that hereafter conferees, whatever the pressure may be, 
will manfully stand up and refuse to insert matter that the 
Senate has precluded them from inserting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report is recom- 
mitted to the committee of conference. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS—VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 216). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read: 

To the Senate: 

I am taking the liberty of returning without my signature 
S. 2917, entitled, 

“An Act to amend section fifteen of the Act approved June 
third, nineteen hundred and sixteen, entitled ‘An Act for mak- 
ing further and more effectual provision for the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,’ as amended by the Act approved 
May twelfth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, entitled ‘An Act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight- 
een, and for other purposes,” because I fear that the last 
proyiso contained in the Act, and constituting the last printed 
line of the engrossed copy herewith returned, is susceptible 
of being interpreted to mean that no chaplain shall retain his 
commission in the Army of the United States after reaching 
the age of forty-five. 

I assume that this was not the intention of the Congress and 
respectfully suggest that these words be substituted, 

“That no person shall be appointed chaplain in the Army 
who on the date of appointment is more than forty-five years 
of age.” 

Wooprow WIIsoN. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, 18 April, 1918. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The objections will be entered at 
large on the Journal, and, unless there is some objection, the 
reconsideration of the question will be postponed until the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs can examine the veto. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


H. R. 10783. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
increase the facilities for the proof and test of ordnance material, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 11245. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in 
the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and an 
act in amendment thereto, approved October 6, 1917, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


SILVER COINAGE, 


Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of Senate bill 4292, on the calendar, relating to the 
use of metallic silver. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4292) to conserve the 
gold supply of the United States; to permit the settlement in 
silver of trade balances adverse to the United States; to provide 
silver for subsidiary coinage and for commercial use; to assist 
foreign governments at war with the enemies of the United 
States; and for the above purposes to stabilize the price and 
encourage the production of silver, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency with amendments. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are the amendments to be passed 
upon as they are reached? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma, having the bill in charge, if he intends to make any 
statement as to the necessity of the legislation? 

Mr. OWEN. I shall be very glad to do so. I submitted a 
report on the bill which is before the Senate, and in which a 
statement is made with regard to it. I shall be glad to make 
the statement on the floor or to answer any questions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Pending that, I ask that the bill be first 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, The first amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The first amendment of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency is, on page 1, line 5, before the word 
“hundred,” it is proposed to strike out two“ and insert 
“three,” so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized from time 
to time to melt or break up and to sell as bullion not in excess of 
350,000,000 standard silver dollars now or hereafter held in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator having charge of the bill the reason for the increase 
in the amount of silver dollars to be melted and broken up. 

Mr. OWEN. The reason is that there is in sight a demand for 
a larger amount than the $250,000,000 first proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or, I might add, the $350,000,000. 

Mr. OWEN. Possibly. - 

Mr. THOMÀS. In sight for what purpose? 

Mr. OWEN. In sight for the purpose of meeting the inter- 
national debtor trade balances of the United States for the use 
of nations at war with Germany. There is a large demand for 
Silver in India, among others. 

Mr. THOMAS. That demand is not the demand from the 
United States directly, is it? 

8 Mr. OWEN. It is from the most important ally of the United 
States, 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be; but it is a demand which is 
not primarily that of the United States? 

Mr, OWEN, I think it is properly to be regarded as a de- 
mand on the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course that is a matter of opinion between 
the Senator and myself. 

Mr. OWEN. I think we have no difference as to the facts. 
It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Frankly, I understand that the demand is one 
which is against Great Britain rather than against the United 


States. If I am wrong in that impression, I shall be glad to 
be corrected. 
Mr. OWEN. The Senator is wrong. We need $50,000,000 


per annum to take care of our jute from India alone. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then that is only $50,000,000 of the $350,- 
000,000 of this money that is going to be destroyed. 

Mr. OWEN. I want to call the attention of the Senator to 
the facts, without expressing any opinions of my own at all. 

The United States has, as a matter of fact, found it necessary 
to finance in large part this war. We have been furnishing our 
allies thousands of millions of dollars. That money has been 
used to pay for goods shipped from neutral countries which are 
in excess of the amounts that neutral countries import from the 
allies; and those trade balances can only be paid for in one of 
three ways: Either by commodities—and that possibility, of 
course, is already destroyed when we get the trade balances— 
by gold or silver, or by the placing of credits. We are, therefore, 
face to face with a very large demand for metallic money in the 
Orient to meet the demands there of our debtor-trade balances. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not object for a moment 
to any expenditure which this Government has made, or which 
in the opinion of its officers should be made, in aid of any of our 
allies in this war. I heartily approve of every such step of the 
past and every such step of the future, because we are in this 
war practically as a unit, and every ounce of credit and of 
financial aid that needs to be furnished and which can be fur- 
nished will, if it is so directed, meet with my unqualified ap- 
proyal. Hence, my queries are not of a complaining nature, 
nor should they be taken to indicate any purpose upon my part 
to oppose that general policy. But, frankly, I am suspicious 
of any movement in the American Congress which has for its 
purpose the diminution of our silver supply. It has been said 
that a burnt child dreads the fire; and the people whom I in 
part represent here have been burnt so much and so frequently 
that they are apt to shy at a fire even from a distance. I want 
to know why, and I want to know definitely why, it is going to 
be necessary to take out of the Treasury of the United States 
three hundred and fifty millions of silver dollars and melt them 
up, when there is a good deal of silver in the markets, and will be 
more silver in the markets if the Governments needing it will 
obey the law of supply and demand and pay for it what it is 
worth and what it costs to produce it. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment, and I will yield the floor, 
So that my queries are entirely for information. If it is neces- 
sary to take them all, and anything else we can lay our hands 
upon, for the purpose of prosecuting this war, God knows I am 
willing to go to the extreme limit; but a bill of this sort, which 
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is taken up practically as an emergency measure, is one about 
which I must be fully informed before I can consent to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, answering the Senator’s sugges- 
tion that this bill would diminish the supply of silver in the 
United States, which is the essence of the anticipated fear he 
suggests, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that this silver is lying unemployed as dead metal in the Treas- 
ury of the United States as a basis of the silver certificates which 
now we intend to replace, as far as currency is concerned, with 
the Federal reserve bank notes, based upon the security of 
United States one-year gold Treasury notes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then one purpose of this bill.is to retire a 
perfectly good currency, represented by silver certificates, circu- 
lating at par, and costing the people nothing, for an equal 
amount of paper money, based, of course, upon security, but cost- 
ing the people of the United States the interest upon the certifi- 
cates and other evidences used for the issue of the new money. 
In other words, we are going to substitute an interest-bearing 
for a noninterest-bearing currency. Is not that correct? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, when the necessity, arose to use 
this metallic silver it was perfectly plain that if we used the 
silver which was the basis of the present silver certificates we 
would be compelled to replace that with currency of some kind; 
otherwise we would shrink our own currency. Therefore the 
plan was devised to use the Federal reserve banks, which repre- 
sent practically every bank in the United States, and the stock- 
holders of all of these banks, as an agency for issuing Federal 
reserve bank notes against the security of United States Treas- 
ury gold notes. When they get those gold notes they will pay 
for the notes. The Government will get the funds, I take it, for 
the gold notes. They will not give the gold notes for nothing. 
They will get the money at a very low rate of interest, which 
would be a little over 2 per cent, probably 8 per cent, and then 
the Government would get the use of that money ; but the certifi- 
eates representing the indebtedness would become a basis, 
instead of the silver. But the Senator interrupted me before I 
was able to answer the real crux of his suggestion. 

Mr. THOMAS, I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not intend 
to do that. 

Mr. OWEN. I wanted to say this: Silver has fluctuated be- 
tween 85 cents an ounce and $1.12 an ounce; and it was pro- 
posed here to fix a price of $1 an ounce for whatever the Gov- 
ernment should buy of silver, and in that way stimulate the 
production of silver, by giving the miners of silver a positive 
market to this extent at least, which would probably absorb the 
output of the mines for two or three years. 

The present output of silver is between seventy and eighty 
million ounces. Commercial purposes require about 22,000,000 
ounces, leaving somewhere about 40,000,000 ounces that would 
be avallable for the purpose of money. 

When the Government fixes a definite price for silver the 
miners can make their plans accordingly, and seeing for sev- 
eral years ahead a fixed market at $1 an ounce, it will stimulate 
the production of silver in this country and replace the idle 
silver which is now in the Treasury merely in storage, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My attention was distracted while the 
Senator was discussing some matters with the Senator from 
Colorado, Possibly he may have answered what I am going to 
ask him, If he has, I do not care to have him go over it again. 

As I understand the provisions of the bill, the standard silver 
dollars now in the Treasury are to be melted or broken up and 
their place is to be supplanted as these dollars are taken up by 
the subsequent purchase of silver, to be coined into standard 
silver dollars. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, What I wanted to understand was why 
that is done. Why not purchase the silver? Why break up the 
standard silver dollars already coined only to replace them by a 
subsequent purchase and coinage? 

Mr. OWEN. The answer to that is that the cost is very small 
to mint silver, and the need for metallic silver at this moment 
is of great urgency. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. You can not buy silver? 

Mr. OWEN. You can not buy the bullion ative now. I wish 
to read a telegram which I received from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He wired me from San Antonio, Tex., April 16, 
saying: 


of the utmost urgency makes the prompt ssa. 
imperative, I commend this subject e e 


A war em 
of the Pittman nan bill 
the consideration of yourself and your associates on the Banking na 


Currency Committee. Wil you please permit Assistant Secretary 
Leffingwell to lay before you my views about this matter immediately? 

The Assistant Secretary and his experts came before the com- 
mittee and I think satisfied the committee of the absolute 
necessity for the passage of this measure so that the committee 
reported it with these amendments. 

I have not stated really what the bill proposes. I will be 
glad to do that. It will take only two or three minutes. 

The bill proposes to melt up the metallic silver which now 
lies in storage in the Treasury of the United States and to 
replace it by purchasing silver at a fixed rate of a dollar an 
ounce, selling the silver at not less than a dollar an ounce, 
and buying it back at a dollar an ounce, so that the Treasury 
neither gains nor loses. Since we would have to retire the silver 
certificates if we melted up the silver now in the vaults of the 
Treasury it is intended to temporarily replace that by Federal 
reserve bank notes safeguarded by United States Treasury one- 
year gold notes, so that our currency would not be contracted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the event of this bill becoming a law, 
the silver certificates will be called in and canceled, of course, 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; they will be called in and canceled. 

Section 9 provides for the extension of the acts now in force, 
which only run to the term of the war, as to the issuing of 
licenses for exports of silver, so as to leave the United States 
Treasury in a position where it could actually replace the silver 
which is to be taken out of storage. 

It was the spirit and purpose of the bill to avoid any con- 
troversy with those who believe in silver as a metallic money 
by replacing exactly the amount of silver which was taken out, 
so as not to interfere with our existing use of silver for coinage 
purposes. 

This matter was discussed quite extensively, I understand, 
by those who produce silver, and while they believe that silver 
will go to a higher point than a dollar an ounce, they were 
content as a war measure to have a definite value fixed. With 
the silver taken out of the Treasury restored to the Treasury 
by fixing a definite amount of a dollar an ounce, and having the 
right to issue licenses against exports, the United States could 
assuredly obtain from our own mines the amount of silver within 
two or three years which would be necessary to replace the silver 
now used for this war emergency. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want the Senate to get 
the impression that this bill, if passed, will be of any benefit 
whatever to the silver producers of the West. The silver pro- 
ducers of the West would be perfectly content to allow silver 
to take its regular course in the commerce of the world. 

Mr. THOMAS. And keep hands off. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say now that if silver were treated 
as a commodity and nothing else and hands off was the pro- 
gram of our Government the price would advance immediately 
to $1.29 an ounce. I think I occupy a position that has given me 
the information to justify that statement. I never was classed 
as a silver man. I opposed Mr. Bryan's theory of 16 to 1 in the 
year 1896, and I have continually taken the position that every 
dollar of money circulated in the United States should be worth 
100 cents. When the silver question was a political one, the 
opponents of silver claimed that silver was a commodity, and 
was worth only what it would bring in the market. To-day if 
silver were treated upon that same basis it would be worth $1.29 
an ounce. And why? Because the demand for silver to-day 
caused by the war is such that the world is not producing one- 
quarter of the amount of silver that is absolutely necessary. 

At a meeting of officials of the Government and representa- 
tives of the silver producers of the West held last December I 
called attention to the fact that the balance of trade in favor 
of India last year that would have to be met in gold or silver 
was such that the production of silver was but a fractional part 
of the amount that would be necessary. 

In September last silver began to rise rapidly. It reached 
the price of $1.18 an ounce, and it would have continued to have 
increased in value until it reached $1.29 an ounce if it had not 
been for an understanding between our Government and Eng- 
land. The price was forced down in the interest of England, 
and the silver producers were the losers. 

The annual production of silver for this year in all the world 
will not be above 160,000,000 ounces. The highest production 
of silver at any time that I can remember now in any one year 
was 226,000,000 ounces. India prefers silver to gold for her 
metallic money. She is demanding it to-day in payment for the 
balance of trade in her fayor, India produces wheat and jute 
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and other articles that the war has so greatly increased their 
values and thus has greatly increased her usual balance of 
trade against the principal countries of the world, and now she 
is demanding a settlement and wants it in silver. 

Mr. LODGE. If I may ask the Senator a question, is it not 
true that silver is much more than currency in India? It is 
the form in which they hoard their savings. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator suggests, they hoard their sav- 
ings in silver rather than gold.. That has been the practice for 
hundreds of years, and it is so to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Will the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. That statement is absolutely correct up to 
the time when England entered upon her attempt to establish 
the gold standard in India. Since then vast quantities of gold 
have gone to India and have been similarly hoarded. The fact 
is that the two metals whenever they reach India disappear 
from the world’s circulation. They are as completely absorbed 
and done away with as though they were sunk in the middle of 
the ocean, That is true now of both metals, more particularly 
so of gold, since the experiment to which I have referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when we stop to think that of 
the silver produced annually 100,000,000 ounces are used in the 
world’s industries, and that on account of the Mexican situation 
the world’s production has been greatly reduced, we find that 
of-the production of silver for the year 1917 not to exceed 
60,000,000 ounces are available for the increase of the money of 
the world. 

In August, 1915, silver dropped to 484 cents an ounce, and I 
want to say to the Senate now that the silver producers of the 
West could produce silver at 50 cents an ounce under ordinary 
conditions at as good a profit as they can produce silver to-day 
at $1 an ounce. The labor conditions are such, in the first place, 
that they can not get the necessary labor, nor does labor produce 
as much to-day as it did before the war in a given time. Again, 
wages have increased by leaps and bounds. After increase upon 
increase in wages, and increased cost of from 100 to 400 per cent 
on everything that the mine owner purchases, such as powder, 
steel, and tools of all kinds, the mine owner could better afford 
to allow his properties to lie idle and produce silver at 50 cents 
an ounce when ordinary conditions return than to extract the 
ore at this particular time. 

Are the western producers of silver going to follow that course? 
No; they are too loyal to their country, and they are willing to 
produce silver, even if they get only enough out of it to pay 
actual cost. I wish to say that many of the mines of the West 
are doing that to-day. In many mines the price of silver is not 
sufficient to pay operating expenses. 

Mr. President, I know that the situation in India is critical, 
and that this bill is to relieve that situation. England must 
have more silver to meet her obligations to India, and India 
wants silver. There is only one great reserve of silver in the 
world to-day and it is found in the Treasury of the United 
States, and that reservoir of silver must be opened and hastened 
to India in order to relieve the existing conditions. ; 

I am not going into details, Mr. President, because it would 
do no good nor improve the situation, and perhaps be unwise. 
All I want to say is that if conditions were not such as they 
are to-day in the world, and if one of our allies, and the prin- 
cipal one, was not involved, I never would support legislation 
of this kind. I am going to vote for the bill because I know 
its passage is necessary. 

I think I ought to say that the situation would not have been 
as critical as it is to-day if England had not held off from pur- 
chasing silver at a reasonable price during the last six months. 
I know within that time she has been offered silver at much 
less than a dollar an ounce, and she has refused to purchase it, 
and it has been purchased by Japan. England for years and 
years past has been buying our silver at from 48} cents to 60 
cents an ounce and paying her obligations at 94 cents an ounce, 
and she wanted to maintain that advantage just as long as 
possible. 

The balance of trade of our country with India is adverse 
to us. It is true that we can pay the amount of that balance, 


and will pay it in silver if this bill becomes a law, and I admit 
that the United States ought not to allow the exportation of 
gold, and certainly none of our allies are in a position to do so. 
All the gold we have we must keep. The notes that are being 
issued and the notes that will be issued must have something 
back of them; and while we have one-fourth of all the gold in 
the world we have none too much, 


As far as the price of silver is concerned, following the war 
it will not go back to what it was a year ago. I do not believe 
that we will live long enough to see the price of silver below a 
dollar an ounce. Why do I say it? 

There is not gold enough to cover the paper money that is 
being issued by all the countries of the world, and when we see 
some of the nations involved in the present war with only 3 
per cent of gold back of their paper issues, and the war is not 
closed yet, is it possible to think that every ounce of silver that 
is in the world to-day and every ounce that will be produced in 
the world for 25 years will be more than sufficient to cover the 
paper money that will be in circulation in all countries at the 
close of the war? 

So, Mr. President, coming from a State which is deeply inter- 
ested in the price of silver, one of the largest producers of silver 
of all the States of the Union, I say that the price of a dollar an 
ounce, as fixed in this bill, is no advantage whatever to the 
silver producer, and yet our miners say if that is the price the 
Government decides upon, and if they are called upon as patri- 
otic Americans to produce it at that figure, they are going to 
do it. I approve of that position; but let us understand the situ- 
ation, and let the American people know that it is no benefit 
whatever to the western producer of silver. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Hostile, as I have been and now am, to 
disturbing in any way the gold standard, I am going to vote for 
this bill because of the emergency that is upon the world at the 
present time; but somewhat as a justification for my vote and 
my attitude I want to ask the Senator from Utah, who doubt- 
less is well informed on this point, what the conditions are sur- 
rounding the production of silver in the silver-producing States? 
What about the labor situation, as an illustration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that, as to the labor situation, we are to-day 
paying at least 100 per cent more than we were paying before 
the war began. We are paying more for steel; we are paying 
more for powder; we are paying more for tools; we are paying 
more for everything that enters into the production of silver, and 
we are paying all the way from 100, 200, 300, and 400 per cent 
more. The Senator can see from these facts what effect they 
must have on the cost of producing silver. 

There is another thing I do not particularly like. I have said 
nothing about it on the floor of the Senate, but I do not believe, 
Mr. President, that we are being treated by our allies as we are 
treating them. The Government has fixed the price of copper at 
234 cents a pound; the producer sells it to all of the allied coun- 
tries for that price. We not only sell it to them, but we sell it 
to the general trade for the price fixed by the Government; and 
yet Canada, our neighbor to the north of us, a producer of copper, 
receives as high as 304 cents a pound on the identical day for her 
copper purchased by England, being a difference of 7 cents a 
pound in favor of the Canadian producer. The same condition 
exists as to Mexico. Canada is receiving more for lead than 
we in this country are receiving, 

However, I have expressed no bitter opposition to the fixing 
of the prices of commodities that were absolutely vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war, although I am opposed to the 
principle of price fixing. I agreed, Mr. President, beforehand 
that we should undertake to produce copper in the West at 233 
cents a pound. I know that the Utah Copper Co. can produce 
it for that price and make a profit; but I am speaking not for 
one company in my State, but I am speaking for the hundreds 
and thousands of producers who produce copper in small quan- 
tities, and who do not have the advantages which some of the 
great companies enjoy. 

But, be that as it may, I know that there is lying in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to-day some 476,000,000 ounces of silver 
which has been coined into silver dollars. Much of that silver 
has been purchased at 50, 55, and 60 cents an ounce from the 
silver producers and has been coined into dollars at the rate of 
$1.29. I should be perfectly willing for our Government to 
make that difference if it were absolutely necessary; but with 
that great reservoir of silver lying there and serving no useful 
active purpose, with our allies crying for help—and our Treas- 
ury is the only place that can furnish the relief, and that by 
releasing that reservoir—I say let it be done. Let it go, Mr. 
President, to India, to China, or to Japan in order that the 
balance of trade against our allies with those countries may 
be met. They can not send the gold, for they have not got it: 
but if we do not furnish them the silver we shall have to lend 
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them the gold or we shall ourselves have to arrange as to how 
those balances shall be settled. 

I thought the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. Owen] should 
have admitted immediately on the question that was asked by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomAs] in relation to the re- 
tirement of these silver certificates, which are noninterest bear- 
ing, that they were to be replaced by Federal reserve notes, 
one being a noninterest bearing currency and the other being 
an interest-bearing currency. 

Mr. OWEN. I stated that in the report, and it is perfectly 
obvious. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have misunderstood the Senator in his 
answer to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. OWEN. I stated that fact, and, more than that, I agree 
with the Senator from Utah with regard to this being a patriotic 
contribution by the miners of the West. I do not regard these 
prices during the present exigency of the world as higħ prices 
or as adequate prices; but the American people have been mak- 
ing contributions, they have answered the charge that was 
leveled against them at one time, and have proven that they are 
not in this war for profit, but they are in this war for principle, 
and are willing to make sacrifices when they are met with the 
exigency. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 

_ yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I think it ought to be stated that when we 
sell the silver, which is now drawing no interest, we shall either 
get money which we can put out at interest or we shall get an 
interest-bearing obligation, so that the interest that is paid on 
what we get as the proceeds of the sale of the silver will prob- 
ably at least counterbalance what we shall lose by the opera- 
tion to which the Senator calls attention. 

I think nearly all of us are for this measure, but I am afraid, 
if we get into a debate, we may have the “crime” of former 
years before us and not get the bill through; but I think it ought 
to be stated in justice that the Government will not lose any- 
thing by this operation. . 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from New Hampshire is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what the Senator from New 
Hampshire says is correct; but this is what the Senator from 
Colorado had in mind, I think, or at least it appears to me that 
that is what he had in mind, that to-day the silver is in the 
Treasury, and it is performing its function not by circulation but 
by a currency issue. 

Mr. THOMAS. Absolutely; and partially by circulation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, partially by circulation ; but that will 
not be interfered with by the passage of this bill. In other 
words, the subsidiary coin will not be touched nor will the silver 
dollars that are in circulation be touched. We reserve some 
$126,000,000 in silver dollars, which will still be in the Treasury. 

Mr. THOMAS. That will go later. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be; but now that we are to withdraw 
the silver certificates, and that silver is to be sent out of the 
country in the shape of bullion and sold, we must have another 
issue of paper money to take its place; or, in other words, it 
will result in placing another elass of obligation upon the 
American people; the American people will have to take that 
much more of the Government’s obligations through this trans- 
action. That is necessarily so, because when we take out of our 
financial system the amount of money proposed it is just the 
same as if we had loaned that money to our allies, so far as 
the investments of the American public are concerned, and that 
is the source from which the Government will receive its pay- 
ments for Government bonds. 

Mr. HOLLIS. On the contrary, if the Senator will permit 
me, we not only issue a part of the people's obligations, but we 
get an equal amount of obligations in return, which will bear 
a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know, Mr. President, that there is any 
necessity for me to discuss the question further. I think the 
points to which I have called the attention of the Senate are 
the main ones involved in this proposed legislation. 

So far as the people of the West are concerned, I know how 
loyal they have been to every call of our Government. There 
is not a State In the West that has not only subscribed all it 
was asked to subscribe to the Red Cross fund and purchased 
its share of every issue of liberty bonds, as it will of the present 
issue, but the States of the West have purchased bonds some- 
times to the extent of 150 per cent more than their quota. 
When we take into consideration the fact that scarcely one 
dollar of the money collected by our Government is paid in the 
West to producers of munitions of war, steel of every kind, aero- 
planes, and similar products that are necessary for the carry- 


ing on of the war, it will at once be seen how loyal they have 


been to our Government. In the purchase of bonds in the West 
it is almost like taking the money out of circulation at once, and 
it amounts to that in many cases. 

I asked the Secretary of the Treasury to allow the payments 
upon liberty bonds to be withdrawn from the banks, say, at 
four different periods of a month apart, so as to allow business 
to go on in its regular ordinary way without taking the amount 
of the purchase immediately out of circulation. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say to the Senator that I agree 
with him very cordially in that proposal. t 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Secretary told me a number of times 
that, unfortunately, it was impossible to do that. Why, Mr. 
President, over $16,000,000 were invested in second issue of 
liberty bonds by the people of Utah, and the banks were not 
given time to get exchange from New York or San Francisco 
by mail, but were asked to telegraph the money to San Fran- 
cisco immediately upon payment. That is a burden that the 
Eastern States do not have to carry. The money paid for the 
bonds in the East immediately is paid to eastern manufacturers, 
and in the eastern section of the country it amounts virtually to 
a transfer of credits at the banks. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the American people ought 
to know these facts. Notwithstanding this condition, the people 
of the West are asked to produce silver for the Government at 
a dollar an ounce, and they are going to do it, no matter if they 
do not make one cent in so doing. Remember that whenever a 
ton of ore is taken out of a mine it is gone forever. It can not 
be replaced. A mine is not like a farm, which produces wheat 
year after year; it is not like a beet field, that produces beets 
1 year, 2 years, 25 years, and the ground is as good as ever; 
but whenever you take a ton of ore out of the ground it is gone 
forever. Dividends paid by a mine are not paid in the way of 
an ordinary dividend; they are paid out of the capital of the 
concern. But, Mr. President, we are not only willing to give 
whatever profit there may be, but we are willing to give the 
capital of the mine to assist the Government of the United States 
and its allies in these trying times, when the cause of liberty and 
justice is at stake. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word, for 
I wish the bill to pass as n as possible. I am very much 
opposed to price fixing if we ever can possibly avoid it. I 
think it was a great mistake to fix to our allies and to the do- 
mestic market the price of copper and lead, to which the Sena- 
tor from Utah has referred; but silver stands, of course, upon a 
different ground, because it enters into the currency, not only 
our currency but the world’s currency. The situation simply 
is that to prevent a financial convulsion in India silver must 
be supplied, and we are the only people who can supply it. I 
see no other way to supply it except that proposed by the com- 
mittee in their bill, which I think they have guarded well, 

I do not take quite such a dark view of the doMar-an-ounce 
proposal as does the Senator from Utah. I think the stabiliza- 
tion of the price, the certainty, will be worth what they might 
get on a sudden fluctuation in addition. 

I have been examining the bill and listening to the debate, 
and I believe the bill is safe as framed. That the emergency 
must be met there can be no question, and I think the committee 
has met it very well. I shall be very glad to vote for the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this bill, although proposed 
as an emergency measure, was not originally prepared as such. 
A copy almost in the present phraseology of the bill as reported 
was transmitted to me for examination some two or three 
months ago. I have had occasion, therefore, to examine it with 
some degree of care, and reach some definite conclusions about 
its contents when the emergency, now so palpably apparent, 
hastened the committee in its examination and report. 

Primarily this bill had for its purpose the release of silver 
from the Treasury in order to meet some of our exchanges with 
silver-using countries, and also to stimulate the production of 
silver, and the fact of its pendency has made it comparatively 
easy for the committee to consider it speedily. 

It is true that the United States possesses the sole remaining 
supply of silver in quantity, and that as a consequence our 
greatest ally may appeal to us for assistance at this time with 
an assurance that, if granted, our supply of the needed metal 
is ample for its purposes. I can not resist the temptation to 
refer for a brief moment to the opposition which the friends 
of silver encountered in an effort to secure its remonetization 
and, failing in that, to provide an adequate supply for the cur- 
rency needs of the United States. 

I know of no legislation in the history of the past 50 years 
that has been so derided and so rediculed as the Bland and 
Sherman silver bills, said to have been sops to the silver Cer- 
berus, a violation of the natural laws of supply and demand, and 
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a lowering of the intecrity of American coinage and currency. 
But a majority of the people, represented by a majority in 
Congress, persisted, and successfully persisted, in their efforts 
to secure the supply of a considerable quantity of silver in the 
Treasury through monthly and other purchases. That silver. 
Mr. President, has been doing duty as currency ever since its 
purchase by the Government, and every ounce of it has been in 
circulation at par, represented in my section of the country by 
possi dollars, and elsewhere by silver certificates based upen 
em 

The volume of silver, therefore, has played quite as important 
a part in supplying the people with their currency needs and in 
developing the industries and resources of the country as gold 
and greenbacks. Through a system of forced supply. as it were, 
denied the same right to entrance at the mints that gold has 
always enjoyed it has, nevertheless. in actual practice, refuted 
the reflections that have been cast upen it as a currency and 
as u monetary metal, 

I could not help thinking. Mr. President, while this debate 
proceeded, what our condition and the condition of England 
would be to-day had this much-abused legislation been defeated 
or had the Government yielded to the many attempts which have 
been made to do away with the supply on hand at whatever cost. 

Mr. President. I differ from the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] with regard to the general question of silver as money. 
A great many years ago I endeavored to make an impartial and 
dispassionate study of the entire question. I entered upon that 
investigation with a mind free, I trust, from either prejudice or 
preconceived views, and after a long period of anxious investi- 
gation and inquiry I came to the conclusion that the two metals 
were absolutely essential to the world’s business, functioning 
as money of redemption. and that the distarding of either would 
mean ultimately the abandonment of any metallic basis for the 
currency of the Nation. I have never been so impressed with the 
soundness of that conclusion as I have been since this world's 
war was staged, every development of which has more and more 
demonstrated the danger, not only the danger, but the im- 
possibility of pivoting the world's credits and money upon the 
world's supply of gold. 

The Senator from Utah said that we could not afford to lose 
a dollar of our gold supply. So say England and France; so say 
Japan and Germany. In all times of stress, because the ‘world’s 
credits and the world’s currency have unfortunately been based 
upon one metal. the apprehension consequent upon its loss in 
extraordinary periods of excitement or of war becomes a hys- 
teria of international proportions. 

Let me say to the Senator, though he is absent, that we 
may retain all the gold we possess, we may secure all the gold 
of all the other nations of the world, and yet the supply will 
be woefully unequal to the burden of money and of credit now 
based upon it. Our system may be likened to an inverted 
pyramid, as may that of all the other countries, in that they 
have selected a restricted base, because insufficient in quantity, 
for the structure of money and of credits; and no matter how 
this war may end, the edifice will topple te the ground and lie 
prostrate sooner or later. Hence, Mr. President, the silver 
which we are now using as money, and with which we propose 
to aid the great monometallic nation of the world; the silver 
which it first demonetized and reduced to a condition of 
monetary vassalage—that metal, Mr. President, comes to the 
rescue of that great nation in her extremity, and which will 
tide her over any crisis, however great it may be, with which 
she may now or hereafter be confronted. 

Mr. President, there are some considerations attendant upon 
this measure, and which may flow from it, which I think we 
should consider very carefully before we finally determine to 
part with the metal absolutely, physicality. 

1 assume that the great bulk of it will go to India. Now, if 
it does go to India, it will never appear in any form outside of 
that country hereafter. It will be, as I have said, as completely 
withdrawn from active circulation or from metallic use as 
though it were reburied in the ground from whence it was dug. 
From the earliest periods of human history, all silver reaching 
India has disappezred. Since about 1902, practically all gold 
reaching India, has likewise disappeared. Great Britain, in 
her unsuccessful attempt to establish the gold standard there, 
was compelled, until the menace to her own reserves made it 
impossible to continue the policy, to supply India with millions 
upon millions of pounds sterling in gold; and. having educated 
the East Indian to the idea of the gold standard, his habit at- 
tached to that as it had previously attached to the white metal. 

‘Therefore, Mr. President, we are faced with this condition: 
Can we afford, if it is possible to use the representative of silver 
in the shape of silver certificates, if you please, to part with the 
metal, when parting with it means its virtual destruction? 


Of course its physical destruction is impossible; we all know 
that; but if it becomes inert, if it seeks hiding places. if it is no 
longer found in the highways and byways of industry and com- 
merce, it is as nuch dead to the world as though it had been 
destroyed by fire. I wonder whether this thought has occurred 
to the members of the committee in their preparation of this 
bill—whether the notes which we use as the representative of 
this silver can not be made equally serviceable to the British 
Government at this time? If it can be done, then it should be 
done. If it can not be done, then, whatever the result may be, 
let us act as the emergency requires, leaving the consequences 
to the future. 

But, Mr. President, I can not accept the suggestion that the 
production of silver will be stimulated by this bill by stabilizing 
the price at $1 an ounce. The production of silver at present- 
is enormously expensive, not only because of the reasons as- 
signed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor], but because the 
old bonanza silver mines no longer exist. They have been 
worked out. They are practically exhausted. Silver now is 
largely a by-product. It is always found in conjunction with 
gold, very frequently with lead and with gold, in the West with 
copper as well. and with iron. 

Since the demonetization of silver by the repeal of the Sher- 
man law. and since the establishment of the gold standard by 
the act of 1900, silver has necessarily become a by-product, ex- 
cept in rare instances. It is produced through processes which 
separate it from other metals which are commercially more 
valuable and more desirable. In addition to that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, improved economic processes for the separation of silver 
frem refractory ores in small quantities have proceeded apace, 
and during the period between 1896 and the present time mil- 
lions of tons of ore not before then commercially valuable for 
their silver contents have been made so through these improved 
processes, 

Now. it may be that the world still contains hidden within its 
bosom vast deposits of silver ore. If so, the miners have not 
yet been able to discover it. The last important discovery was 
at Cobalt, in the Dominion of Canada, to the north of us. That 
was a number of years ago. By this time it must be well to- 
ward the process of ultimate exhaustion. In Mexico mining is 
practically impossible, owing to the disturbed conditions of the 
country. and in South America the product is scarcely more 
than necessary for the financial uses of that continent. 

So I do not perceive, Mr. President, the possibility of depend- 
ing upon our mines and miners for any greatly enhanced amount 
of silver, whether this bill becomes a law or whether it does 
not. Since the adoption of our forest-reservation policy, since 
conservation has gone so far as to produce stagnation in mining 
circles everywhere, there has been no great inducement to the 
prospector to attempt to further prospect and discover ores, 
Nowadays the moment a man opens a new body of ore or dis- 
covers a well upon the public domain official and public opinion 
in the East brands him as a thief and a scoundrel, and, instead 
of being rewarded, that which he has is taken away from him 
by departmental action. This bill will not change that situation, 
however much we give the miner for his silver. The only way 
to stimulate the production of that or any other metal on the 
public domain is to ge back to the good old way of dealing with 
the prospector—to encourage him by rewarding him with what 
he finds by way of discovery. Then he will again endure the 
heats of the desert and face every danger confronting his path- 
way in the search for these valuable necessities of trade and 
commerce. Until he is stimulated by such hope of reward the 
mining industry of the West will lag, If. indeed, it does not 
disappear. The way, therefore, to stimulate him is to let him 
alone, let the laws of the country operate without interference, 
and give him the rewards to which he is entitled by virtue of 
his hazards. his expense, and his discoveries. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that there is any immediate 
prospect of such a stimulation. It may come at some time— 
some time after the war—a leng time after I, perhaps, shall 
have been laid away; but it must come if there is to be a real 
stimulation to the production of silver in the West. 

If, however, the bill is to carry out its professed purpose, I 
am unable to perceive why the price of silver should be rigidly 
limited to $1. I propose to offer an amendment making that 
the minimum price. I do not believe that silver can be pro- 
duced, except im conjunction with other metals, to-day at a 
profit if a dollar an ounce is to be the limit of the miner's 
compensation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I have no idea as to the form of the amend- 
ment which the Senator will draw, but, as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, the Government does not attempt in this bill 
to go further than to state that the Director of the Mint shall 
purchase silver at a fixed price of $1 an ounce, 

Mr, THOMAS. Yes; I know; but the Government will need 
every dollar of silver that can be mined, in my judgment, and 
need it as fast as it is mined; and it is very easy to construe 
this proviso so as to enable the Government to take that silver 
and pay a dollar an ounce and no more, however great the need 
of outsiders may be for the metal, and however great the tend- 
ency, therefore, for the price to rise. 

Let us not deceive the miner by telling him we are going to 
stimulate his prices when we are doing no such thing. Provi- 
sion is made by a very proper Senate amendment to this bill on 
page 2, line 1, by which the sales of bullion to be realized from 
the melting of our silver dollars “shall be made at such prices, 
not less than $1 per ounce of silver 1,000 fine,“ as shall be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Treasury. That is proper; but 
when we come to the price to be paid for silver hereafter, the 
bill provides that the purchases shall be made in accordance 
with existing regulations at the fixed price of $1. Now, that 
should be “at not less than $1,” so that the play of the same 
forces which enable the Government to get the prevailing price 
for its silver and which are recognized by the committee may 
be so extended as to apply to the miner. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is it limited to the war? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, I suppose the bill is limited to the war. 
Personally, I should prefer to see the provision fixing the price 
eliminated from the bill and let the law of supply and demand 
take its course; but if we are to fix it, let us fix it so that the 
miner will be satisfied and stimulated to some degree. I shall 
offer an amendment, Mr. President, to that effect. 

I think, too, Mr. President, that this bill should require not 
only the recoinage of all the dollars melted, but the issuance of 
silver certificates as well for each dollar that is coined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator please sus- 
pend? The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President 
to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and 
the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill if he will not agree to temporarily lay it aside until we 
conclude this measure? 

Mr. OVERMAN. On yesterday I stated that I would not 
agree to lay it aside for any other measure. However, the argu- 
ment has proceeded upon the bill which has been before the 
Senate for an hour or two, and I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma how long he thinks it would take to dispose of 
the bill he has in charge? 

Mr. OWEN. As far as the chairman of the committee is con- 
cerned it will take very little time. I do not think that any other 
Senators perhaps are going to discuss it further than the amend- 
ment now proposed by the Senator from Colorado. I think the 
Senator from Colorado can indicate the time better than I. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall occupy but a comparatively short time 
of the Senate beyond this point. I wish to say in this connec- 
tion, however, that I do not feel like permitting this bill to go to 
a vote until the return of my colleague [Mr. SHarrotH], who I 
know is greatly interested in the general proposition and who 
has given considerable study to the measure. He is absent at- 
tending the funeral of the late Senator from Louisiana, Mr. 
Brovussarp, and I presume will be back to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Oklahoma can see the 
situation. The Senator from Colorado will object to the dis- 
position of the bill at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not mean to make a statement so ar- 
bitrary as that. I will put it in the shape of a request. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina if he 
will not permit the measure to be proceeded with for three- 
quarters of an hour? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to know whether I could not 
get a unanimous-consent agreement not to take a vote on the un- 
finished business, but unanimous consent that the debate at not 
later than 3 o’clock on Thursday next shall be limited on the bill 
to 80 minutes and on all amendments to 20 minutes and that 
after that time no Senator to speak more than once on the bill 
or an amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. That will require the presence of a quorum, 
I presume. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It would not. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may result in debate in either event. 


Mr. OVERMAN. If there is going to be any objection, that 
is the end of it. I will keep the bill before the Senate all the 
time, we will have no morning business, and it will give us to- 
morrow, Saturday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday for long 
speeches, and then after Thursday at 3 o'clock Senators can 
debate the bill, but their speeches are to be limited. 

Mr. SWANSON. I could not consent to that unless we have 
a morning hour so as to dispose of the housing bill. It is a 
very urgent measure, and I ask the Senator not to eliminate 
the morning hour from his proposed agreement. However, I 
shall not interpose any objection. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We will have Friday, Saturday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday until 8 o’clock when Sena- 
tors may speak as long as they desire, but after that time their 
speeches will be limited to 30 minutes on the bill and 20 min- 
utes on amendments to the bill, and no Senator can speak more 
than once on an amendment or on the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am satisfied if that is insisted upon at the 
present time the absence of a quorum will be suggested, and I 
do not want to yield the floor for that purpose, because I will 
get through very soon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has a right to continue his 
speech. He has the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Having the bill known as the housing bill 
in charge, I agreed to give way this morning in the morning 
hour to the Senator from Oklahoma on account of the vast im- 
portance of the measure he has in charge. The housing bill is 
very urgent, and I should like to know from the Senator from 
North Carolina whether, in case the silver bill is disposed of 
or laid aside, if he will yield to dispose of the housing bill to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can not agree to that. 

Mr. SWANSON. The reason why I make the request is be- 
cause I have an engagement to attend a patriotic liberty loan 
meeting on Saturday, and unless I have an opportunity to take 
up the housing bill for consideration this afternoon it will be 
impossible to call it up again before Monday. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say to the Senator from Virginia 
that instead of taking a recess we can adjourn on Saturday 
until 12 o’clock on Monday and have a morning hour on Monday, 

Mr. SWANSON. Then I understand there will be no oppor- 
tunity to consider the housing bill until Monday in the morning 
hour. The Senator would not consent to displace the unfinished 
business to take up the housing bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I could not, after what I said yesterday. 
That is as far as I can go. I think I will ask the Senate to ad- 
journ Saturday afternoon, and not take a recess. 

Mr. SWANSON. So as to give the housing bill the morning 
hour on Monday? j 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. The Senator will be here then. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not think there is any measure pending 
before Congress, except possibly the silver bill, that is more 
important than the housing bill. There is a delay in producing 
munitions needed in France now. Nothing has been urged of 
more importance than that measure. It will increase the facili- 
ties from 25 to 50 per cent when it becomes operative. I wish 
the Senator from North Carolina would relent and permit the 
housing bill to be considered this afternoon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; they have $50,000,000 
now with which they can build houses, I think I heard it stated 
on the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. That applies simply to ships. It does not 
apply to arsenals, it does not apply to powder, it does not apply 
to guns, it does not apply to destroyers. If the Senator would 
read the reports and surveys that have been before the com- 
mittee, and which have been given to the Senate confidentially, 
I am satisfied that he would realize the urgent necessity of the 
early passage of the housing bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I heard the Senator’s able argument and 
the information he gave, but I can not agree with him that it is 
such an important bill as to displace other bills. I think if we 
get through with that bill on Monday morning it will be soon 
enough. The Senator could bring it up Saturday morning, but 
I understand he is going away. I promise that I shall ask the 
Senate to adjourn, so as to give him Monday morning. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to give notice that on Monday morn- 
ing, as soon as the routine morning business is concluded, I shall 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of what is 
commonly known as the housing bill. I am sorry the Senator 
from North Carolina can not yield so that we may dispose of it 
this afternoon, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if there is the least objection 


to the consent I ask, of course I can not insist on it, but I should 
like to have some fixed idea so that Senators may know. I do 
not want to take advantage of anybody. 


I never have done so. 
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Senators will bear me out in the statement that I never have 
taken any advantage of anybody in any parliamentary situation. 
1 do not want to do that, and I shall not, but if we are all agreed 
I should like to fix a time when the debate shall be limited 
That is all. I do not ask for a vote. > 

Mr. McCUMBER. How long has the bill been before the Sen- 
-ate now? z 

Mr. OVERMAN. About a week or 10 days. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the necessity of taking another 
full week before we begin to even debate under the 30-minute 
rule? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not mean that we should necessarily 
take a week. I say not later than Thursday, because I do not 
want to take any advantage of Senators who may want to speak 
on the-bill. I understand that a great many want to speak and 
We may reach a vote before that time. The Senator will re- 
member how it was with the espionage bill. The consent was 
given there to limit debate, and the bill passed some hours, 
probably a day. before the time fixed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator really think we 
paa get a vote more quickly if we just go right along with the 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am going along with it, and I am going 
to get it as soon as I can. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think a unanimous-consent agreement 
would delay rather than facilitate the progress of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That has not been my experience. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That reminds me that it is unnecessary 
really to ask the question I rose to put. I was going to ask the 
Senator from North Carolina why he did not submit the so- 
called Overman bill to a vote right now. But the Senator from 
Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I am going to do when we 
take it up. I can not take a Senator off the floor. The Senator 
from Oklahoma asked me if I would not yield. Of course, the 
Senator from Colorado has the floor, but I was trying to see if 
we could not get a unanimous-consent agreement to limit de- 
bate. I am going to press the bill to a vote next week. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he thinks this is 
really an emergency measure that he has in charge? 

Mr. OWEN. It is a matter of war emergency of the first 
magnitude. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside until 3 o'clock p. m. for the 
consideration of Senate bill 4292, known as the silver bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 

line asks unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the un- 
finished business, S. 3771, until 3 o'clock. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senator from 
Colorado will proceed. 
} Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not wish to even seem 
to be using valuable time at present which might be much better 
employed by the passuge of what are said to be measures of great 
emergency. From what has been said it might well appear that 
I am occupying the attitude of an obstructionist, which is not the 
case. I feel so deeply the importance of these measures thut I 
shall abbreviate what I intended to say by omitting a number 
of considerations which seem to me te be of importance regard- 
ing this bill and confine myself to the proposed amendment, to- 
gether with one other consideration as to the possible effect of 
the bill, unless some provision is made to guard against it. 

I understand that silver at present in South America is very 
much less than a dollar an ounce, and if that be so there is an 
opportunity for speculation at the expense of the Government by 
the exportation to us of large quantities of silver purchased at 
a comparatively small price in adjoining countries. Certainly 
we do not or should not intentionally so legislate as to produce 
such consequences. There is a query in my mind. therefore. 
whether or not the purchase of silver at a dollar an ounce should 
not be limited to the United Stntes, and possibly to Canada, for 
the present. I make that suggestion to the Senator having in 
charge the bill for his consideration. : 

Now, Mr. President, coming to the amendments which I huve 
proposed. the first will occur on page 2, at lines 14 and 15. to 
strike out the word “ fixed.“ on line 14, and between the word 
“of” and the dollar mark. on line 15, insert “not less than,“ so 
that the sentence will rend: 

Such purchases shall be made in accordance with the then existing 


regulations ef the mint and at the price of not less than $1 per ounce 
of silver 1,000 fine. 


The other amendment has reference to the issuance of silver 
certificates in place of those to be retired when this bill goes 
into effect. As I read the bill, there is no such requirement 
at present. The Government may buy silver and coin it or it 
may not. If it does coin it, it is not required under the pro- 
visions of the bill to reissue the silver certificates. I think a 
first-class currency which costs the people nothing is a great 
deal more valuable to them than a first-class currency which 
costs the people something. These silver certificates bear no 
interest. and they circulate as money. The Federal reserve 
notes which are to be issued are based upon other securities 
that do pay interest, and there is no answer to that except to 
say that the Government does not pay it. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will allow me, there is an 
answer and an adequate answer. 

Mr. THOMAS. There may be. I should like to hear it. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. You take $100,000,000 of these silver certificates 
and retire them, and then you issue $100.000,000 of gold one- 
year Treasury gold notes. That is the basis of the new Fed- 
eral reserve bank notes, and those new gold notes of the 
Treasury will bear interest at 3 or 4 per cent, as the case may 
be. So, in lieu of the silver certificates that are retired, you 
have issued a Treasury note bearing a high rate of interest 
which is used as a basis of Federal reserve bank notes that 
themselves would not bear interest, but 

Mr. THOMAS. If I construe the Senator's answer properly, 
it is an admission instead of an explanation, and bears out 
entirely what I am insisting upon. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator could not possibly have understood 
what I said. 

Mr. THOMAS. Possibly not. 

Mr. OWEN. What I said was, that in order to retire these 
Silver certificates we have to replace them. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. When we turn over the silver we get the inter- 
est-bearing securities of Great Britain, for example, if we let 
Great Britain have a part of them. So the silver certificates 
which now bear no interest will be substituted for a security 
which will hear interest. 

Mr. THOMAS. That security costs somebody something. 
The fact that the Government of the United States does not pay 
it does not detract from my assertion. 

Mr. OWEN. The United States receives it. 

Mr. THOMAS. The United States receives it, but I deny 
that the Government should go into the business of issuing money 
upon an interest-bearing plan for the purpose of profiting by a 
circulation needed by the people. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does, the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Win the Senator allow me to ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Federal reserve notes which are to be 
issued to take the place of the silver certificates of course will 
not be issued without the legal gold reserve? 

Mr. OWEN. They will have the reserve behind them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The only difference then practically would 
be that the silver certificates have the full amount of silver 
behind them and the others woutd have the gold reserve? 

Mr. OWEN. They have 80 cents of market silver behind 
them now. 

Mr. THOMAS. The immediate basis of the money that is to 
be substituted for the silver certificates is securities bearing 
interest. The basis of those securities is gold, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. President, there is more money in circulation in this coun- 
try now than we would have the gold to redeem if we were 
obliged to do so. We are increasing the burden of an already 
overburdened metal by retiring these certificates without mak- 
ing adequate security for their replacement. My only proposi- 
tion is that they shall be replaced by currency of a similar kind 
just as rapidly as we secure the silver for it. I do not think 
that is un unreasonable demand. 

I want the bill, in other words, to provide in terms that when 
we get more silver to make more dollars we shall have more 
certificates, and of course any substituted money doing duty in 
the Interval will be retired. Hence my suggestion of the second 
amendment, occurring after the word “ coinage,” in line 23, page 
2, so as to read “shall be coined into standard silver dollars or 
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held for the purpose of such coinage, and silver certificates shall 


be issned to the amount of such coinage.” I think that is a 
perfectly fair proposition. 

Mr. OWEN. As far as the issue of new silver certificates 
against the silver going back into the Treasury, I assume that 
would occur under the law governing the issue of silver certifi- 
cates. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us say so here. 

Mr. OWEN. I am perfectly willing to say so, because that is 
the intent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very good; that is perfectly satisfactory to 
me. I am not disposed to take any chances on it. I know that 
in a good part of the country with a majority of the people now 
there is a prejudice against silver money and against silver cer- 
tificates, and we have never made any concession in all the silver 
legislation that has occurred since the Civil War, but what 
through construction, and, I think, in some cases misconstruc- 
tion, the people of the West have been euchred out of the con- 
clusions and purposes which they sought to effect by such legis- 
lation. So I do not want to take any chances. If the amend- 
ment is accepted by the chairman of course that ends the con- 
troversy so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. OWEN. I would be glad to have the Senator state pre- 
cisely the terms of his amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. After the word “coinage,” add “and silver 
certificates shall be issued to the amount of such coinage.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that there 
is already one amendment pending. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Secretary to state the second proposed 
amendment. Of course it is not in parliamentary-order, but I 
want to know what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, the Secretary will state 
the pending amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, lines 14 and 15, strike out “ fixed,” 
and after the words “ price of,” insert “ not less than,” so as to 
read: 

At the price of not less than $1 per ‘ounce of silver, 1,000 fine. 

Mr, THOMAS. I withdraw that amendment temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr, THOMAS. I withdraw it in order that we can dispose 
of the other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Colorado 
please state the other amendment he proposes? 

Mr. THOMAS. After the word “ coinage,” on page 2, line 23, 
strike out the period and insert “and silver certificates shall be 
issued to the amount of such coinage.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, I renew the original amendment on line 
14 to strike out the word “ fixed,” and between the word | at gts? 
and the dollar mark to insert “ not less than.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 14, strike out the word 
“ fixed,” and, in line 15, after the words “ price of,” insert “ not 
less than.” ; 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think that representing the committee 
I can agree to that amendment, for it would mean that the 
United States would sell its silver in the Treasury at a dollar 
an ounce and be perhaps confronted with having to buy it at a 
larger price. I do not think that would be fair to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think there are two answers. 
In the first place, the Government purchases the silver for very 
much less than $1 an ounce. We have painful reason to recollect 
the fact. I think I am entirely within bounds when I say that 
the average cost to the Government of this silver was less than 
75 cents an ounce. 

The other answer is that the Senator, by an amendment of his 
own committee, has expressly provided that the sale of this 
bullion shall be made at not less than $1 an ounce of silver 
1,000 fine, and it is the duty of the Government, I take it, to 
sell it for what it is worth, as it is equally the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to buy it from its own citizens at what it is worth. 
The law of supply and demand would determine it. I would 
rather see, as I said a few moments ago, the provision eliminated 
and have nothing said about $1 an ounce at all as the price of 
silver. It would be far better. 

Mr. OWEN. That is the effect, of course, of the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator would compel the Government to 
buy and sell on the market. The policy of the bill is to fix a 
market at a dollar am ounce, both for buying and selling, until 


the Government gets back the silver which is now temporarily 
used in the war emergency. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. So the Senator is opposed to the policy of the 
bill, and it is expressed in his amendment accordingly. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Government coins the silver on the 
basis of a dollar to 129 ounces of silver. I do not think silver 
will go beyond that. I am very sure that if it is given an op- 
portunity it will go to that. If the Government is going to fix 
the price lower than that, it will be in a position to enforce that 
price as against all the silver the miners of the West produce. 
It is not fair. These men want to do all they can, they have 
done all they can, and they will continue to do all they can, 
even if you force them to deliver their silver without any pay 
at all. They should have the same opportunity for a free 
market for their product—that is necessarily limited ; there is not 
much of it in the world—that is given to the man who mines 
gold and other metals. So I want to insist on that amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am in sympathy, naturally, 
with the desires which are indicated by the Senator from Colo- 
rado regarding the pending bill, and also with the sentiments 
expressed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], but this is 
not the original discussion of this matter by any means. This 
matter has been under discussion for three months, and this is 
a compromise bill as the result of those discussions. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator who has discussed it? 
It has not been discussed on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I intended to explain that without being 
asked to do so. The silver producers of this country, whom the 
Senator from Colorado in part represents, do not want the fixed 
price left out of this bill. 

The men who make their living by working in silver mines 
and who depend upon the production of silver for a livelihood 
do not want to take the theoretical chances that the Senator 
from Colorado is willing to take upon what the price of silver 
will be. If the 350,000,000 ounces are dumped on the market 
it would be foolish to do so, Dump 350,000,000 ounces, or rather 
dollars, of silver on the market and the market would be satis- 
fied for a long time to come. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not want to interrupt the Senator in the 
course of his argument, but does the Senator suppose for a 
moment that a dollar of this money is going to be dumped on the 
market? In this emergency it is going to India, every dollar 
of it, and the world will never see it again. If that is not so, 
then we ought not to pass the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator’s constituents 
would not be as careless as the Senator is in regard to their 
livelihood. It is very easy for a person who does not depend 
upon a certain occupation to be very careless with regard to 
the future of such occupation. You can be as theoretical as 
you please in regard to it. In fact, you can be as independent 
as you please in regard to it. A man who does not have to 
have water can refuse to accept water under certain conditions. 
A man starving to death accepts food and he accepts it on those 
conditions under which he can obtain it. Everyone knows that. 

I know that silver has been discriminated against. There is 
not any question about that. That was known to the mining 
congress that met in Denver in December, which indorsed this 
bill; that was known to the committees that represented the 
various western producers who met in this city and discussed 
this matter. It is nothing new; it has not suddenly come be- 
fore the Senate here that there is a discrimination against sil- 
ver. For years it has been general knowledge. 

Why, as matter of fact, Mr. President, the demand for silver 
for 16 years has been every year, every month, every day twice 
the production. We all know that. Then, we are asked, if that 
is the case, if the demand is and has been twice the production, 
why did not the price of silver go above a dollar? It is because 
there are artificial barriers against the law of supply and de- 
mand in the case of silver with which we are all familiar, We 
understand that. We know that Great Britain constituted itself 
the sole buyer and distributor of silver for practically the whole 
world, and we know, on the other hand, that it is against the 
law of this country for the silver producers to form a combina- 
tion so that they can sell as one seller to one buyer. 

The result was that a thousand sellers were consuming each 
other in competition to sell to one buyer. ‘Those things were 
known. There is not anything new in the situation. We know 
that we can not remedy that condition now; we know we shall 
never remedy that condition until after this war is over; and 
we know it will be after years of fighting in Congress. 
course, the Senator from Colorado is going to fight to remedy 
the wrong, and the Senator from Nevada will join him in that 
fight; but that fight can not be won now. We are meeting a 
condition now. We are not discussing the free-silver issues of 
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1896, nor are we discussing the silver issues that will arise: 


after this war is over. We are discussing a condition that 
exists now, and that is as well known to the silver producers of 
this country as it is to any Senator on this floor, including the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado. 

Silver in September went up to $1.15 an ounce, and in one 
week after that it went down to 85 cents an ounce. Why? 
By reason of the action of Great Britain, because of the policy 
of Great Britain; but what control over such actions have 
you and I? What control have the silver producers of the 
country over the condition that has brought about that tremen- 
dous fluctuation? None on earth; and there is no legislation 
that we may enact, during this war at least, that will remedy 
that condition. That is a condition that faces us now, which 
has faced us for years, and which will face us during this 
entire crisis, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I will put the Senator’s question down and 
answer it later. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I merely want to go on with this thought; 
but I prefer to have the Senator from Colorado ask the ques- 
tion now. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was simply going to ask the Senator if his 
last statement was correct, that we could not do anything, why 
does he try to do something by putting into this bill an arbi- 
trary price for silver? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think it is apparent that 
we can not control the violent fluctuations that I have just men- 
tioned, because we can not by reprisal control our allies during 
this war; we will not do it; and that is all. 

I want to say to you now frankly, however, as knowing the 
silver situation, knowing the views of the representatives of 
the silver producers of this country, knowing the sentiment of 
the West, that I would rather have the fixed price of $1 an 
ounce for silver than to have the price $1.15 one week and 
85 cents the next week. That is exactly the condition that we 
are now under, and we shall continue under that condition 
unless this Government stabilizes the price of its own product. 
That is the situation. 

This Government could not utilize the silver in the Treasury 
ef the United States unless it was fair to the silver producers 
of this country. The Treasury Department knew that. Its 
representatives knew they could not arbitrarily do an injustice 
by legislation in this Congress; and I want to say in justice to 
them they have never attempted it. They met here in Novem- 
ber with the representatives of every western silver-producing 
State. The distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAS] being sick at the time, but his colleague [Mr. 
SuarrorH] attended several of those meetings, the Senator 
„from Utah [Mr. Smoor] attended many of those meetings, 
former Senator Newlands, of Nevada, attended; in fact, nearly 
every western Senator who was here at that time and was 
interested in a State where silver is produced was there. The 
questions that are now being discussed by the Senator were 
discussed for days. The very question came up as to whether 
or not they would leave the price to chance; and those repre- 
sentatives were overwhelmingly of the opinion that they did 
not dare permit millions of ounces of silver to exhaust the de- 
mand of the market, and then trust to a future market, under 
the artificial conditions that surround the silver market, to 
which I have already referred. ‘Those representatives insisted 
that the word “fixed” should be in the bill. They said they 
would never stand for any bill that did not give them some 
definite idea as to how they’ were going to be treated in the 
future. This was a mutual condition of the agreement. 

There was a meeting of the mining congress, which consists 
of representatives of miners from all over the country, which 
was held in the Senator’s own city of Denver in December. 
By the invitation of that body I appeared before them and 
discussed this very measure together with others. It was dis- 
eussed fully before that meeting. The bill then was in exactly 
the same form it now is with regard to the fixed price of silver; 
just the same with regard to a dollar an ounce as it now is, 
The only difference between the bill then and new is that they 
have increased the amount of silver to be taken from the Treas- 
ury. They knew that the price was to be a dollar an ounce, and 
knew it was to be no more and no less than a dollar an ounce, 
The mine producers of this country demanded that it should be 
a dollar, and the representatives of the Government demanded 
that it should be no more than a dollar, 


Do you not know that the representatives of the producers 
of the Western States, do you not know that some of the 
western governors who were present, and that the western 
Senators urged that there should be the same provision in the 
bill that you now offer? It was the first provision urged, and 
the demand was met with an absolute positive objection—a 
final objection, a conclusive refusal. It was declared that the 
Government of the United States was not going to be deprived 
of buying silver possibly at 85 cents an ounce when it was 
down, and then have to buy it at $1.15 an ounce when it was up. 
They had an argument that was even better than that. They 
said the object of this whole transaction was simply to antici- 
pate the production of silver; that they did not want to change 
any conditions whatever, but desired to take the silver out with 
one hand and use it and reach into the market with the other 
hand and replace it in the same condition. Their idea was to 
sell it at the same price at which they bought it, place it back in 
the Treasury in the same coined condition in which they took it 
out. It was one transaction. When that transaction was com- 
pleted, the law ceased to exist. After the transaction is consum- 
mated silver takes its course, following the law of supply and 
demand as well as artificial barriers will permit. But I will 
say frankly that I agree with the Senator that the laws of 
supply and demand have nothing to do with the price of silver 
and have not had for many years and never will have until the 
Government of the United States sees fit to protect this product 
just as it protects wheat or cotton or anything else against unjust 
discrimination in the markets of the world. It does not protect 
silver, and we can not change that policy, and we are not going 
to change it during this war. If we do not get this help that 
the Government holds out to us now, they will not only crush 
the price of silver down to 85 cents an ounce, but they will 
crush it as low as they wish to crush it. 

If the law of supply and demand had anything to do with 
silver, the price would have been $1.29 all the time, because the 
demand has been twice the supply for 16 years, to my knowl- 
edge. There were only 156,000,000 ounces of silver produced in 
1916 in all the world, and the United States produced 75,000,000 
of that; yet during that time the price of silver in 1916 never 
went to 75 cents an ounce. Why? Because the law of supply 
and demand had nothing to do with it. You had a monopoly 
among the buyers but a monopoly among the sellers was pro- 
hibited. You had a thousand poor little men who had to live 
from hand to mouth on the silver they produced, all trying to 
sell to one person. Of course, Great Britain is partially respon- 
sible for the condition in India by trying to bear the silver 
market; but no matter what the result has been in Great 
Britain, the result to us was such as I have described, and 
there is not a prominent mining man to-day in the United States 
who does not know it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Miunesota? > 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do I understand the Senator to say that this 
is a bill for the relief of the silver producers? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know how the Senator could have 
heard that; it was never said. ` 

Mr. KELLOGG. That was the substance of what I understood 
the Senator to say. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator mean that he is inferring 
that the Senator from Nevada is arguing that it is for their 
benefit? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I received that impression from the state- 
ment that they demanded this relief from the Government. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They demanded this relief from the Govern- 
ment in consideration, mark you, of having their market de- 
stroyed by the utilization of silver that has already once been 
used and has served its purpose; that is all. The silver miners 
never asked for this legislation; the silver miners knew nothing 
about this legislation at the start. I agree with the Senator 
from Colorado that this is not the kind of legislation they want. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What is the price of silver to-day? I do 
not happen to know. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The price of silver yesterday—I do not know 
what it is to-day—was 104, which means a dollar and four cents 
an ounce. But that does not amount to one thing or another; 
it might be 85 cents to-morrow or it might be $1.15; in other 
words, the law of supply and demand has nothing to do with it. 

So far as the price of $1 an ounce is concerned, I wish to say 
that that matter was canvassed by every committee from the 
West, by representatives of all the silver producers, and by the 
Representatives from those States, with the experts of the 
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Treasury Department. I agree that at a dollar an ounce the 
producers of silver are not going to make any more than they 
made at 60 cents an ounce before the wur. That is absolutely 
true. I will go further than that and say that the price of 60 
cents an ounce for silver, the average price before the war, was 
a subnornial price. Of course it was subnormal; if it had not 
been for the artificial barriers put on silver at that time it 
would have been a dollar an ounce in 1916; but it was not. The 
silver men simply say this, You have got to use this silver as a 
war measure; you have got to have this silver to conserve the 
gold supply of this country; you have got to have this silver to 
buy jute bagging in India.” Right here I will say to the Senator 
from Colorado that. according to the report of the comptroller of 
India, the preducers of jute bagging will not accept geld or 
silver notes or anything except silver metal. That is the posi- 
tion that the Treasury of the United States was in; that is the 
position that the business men of this country were in. They 
had to have silver, and you might know there would be no sur- 
plus in the world when the demand has been twice the supply 
for 16 years. . 

You would know there would be no supply of silver in the 
world when in 1916 fhe demand was for 270,000,000 ounces and 
the supply of the world was 156,000,000 ounces; so that there 
was only one place to get it, and that was the silver supply in 
the Treasury of the United States. They had to have it. It 
was then an American emergency: To-day it is not only an 
American emergency but it is a British emergency, and I want 
to say that that British emergency is an American emergency as 
long as this war lasts, It is just as much our duty to support 
the credit und the power of production of Great Britain and its 
territories in this war as it is to support ourselves, so far as 
war products are concerned. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
say that I fully concur with him in that, and T hope I have not 
said anything that indicates any contrary view. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did gain that impression from the Senatar, 
and I am very glad to hear him make that statement. I got a 
different idea about his position. 

That was the situation before this last emergency arose, and 
it was that situation which appealed te the patriotism of the 
western men. While they were not satisfied with $1 an ounce, 
because $1 an ounce now affords less profit than 60 cents an 
ounce before the war, it was a matter of negotiation between 
the experts of the Treasury Department on the one hand and 
the producers on the other hand. and they came to the definite 
understanding that in the emergency $1 per ounce would be a 
fair and reasonable price to charge the Government. 

I desire to say that the Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve Board have bound themselves to stand behind that as 
a fair price and T understand that the mine producers of the 
West huve bound themselves to stand by this bill with that 
fixed price in it.. I know that if it were left to a vote of the 
West they would say, “ We will stand by this agreement; we 
are going to insist also that the other beneficiaries of this bill 
throughout this country shall stand by every word of the agree- 
ment.” I feel bound to support this bill by reason of the nego- 
tintions that have taken place and by reason of the mutual 
pledges that have moved on both sides. It would only be in 
case there was an attempted vielation on the other side of this 
agreement that I would feel released, and if that ever took place 
I would feel at liberty to offer any amendment that I saw fit. 

I agree with the Senator from Colorado that the price of silver 
at $1 an ounce is a less increase than in almost any other metal 
we produce. At a dollar an ounce the increase in the price of 
silver since the war will be 44 per cent; whereas the increase in 
the price of steel has been 137 per cent; in copper, 65 per cent; 
in wheat, 124 per cent; in lead, 58 per cent: in cotton, 122 per 
cent: in zine, 50 per cent; in mercury, 188 per cent. So, at 
the price of $1 an ounce, silver will have increased less in price 
than any of the other great mining products. Yet the cost of 
the production of silver is just as great as the cost of produc- 
tion of the others. 

The producers of silver knew these things; the committees 
knew these things; the western governors knew these things; 
and the Senators from the Western States who were present at 
those conferences knew these things. and yet I state to you that 
all of them for the sake of patriotism have agreed to the com- 
promise of a fixed price of $1 an ounce until every dollar of the 
silver is returned to the Treasury of the United States. I have 
got to stand by that agreement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. I dislike to delay the Senate 
a moment longer upon this bill, but in view of some of the asser- 
tions of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] I must say 
a word or two additional to what I have already submitted with 
regard to the amendment now pending. 


I was aware, Mr. President, of the meeting to which the 
Senator refers, attended by representatives of the silver-wining 
interests of the West; I was in correspondence with many of 
those interested in them and in the purpose of the meetings at the 
time. In that correspondence I teok at that time the same 
position which I take now, and advised as earnestly as I could 
advise against any arrangement whereby a definite price should 
be fixed upon the metal, my conviction being—and I think I 
have some right, without being unduly conceited, to advise 
that legislation fixing the price of silver, which in the past had 
failed of successful results, would be equally ‘disappointing, 
should act as warnings and that we should again imitate them 
now. 

I believe I know more about this question, its history. and the 
effect of legislation upon the metal than the average man. knows; 
and I say that with all becoming humility, merely because I 
have made a very careful and earnest study of it for many 
years. It was my fortune, good or bad, to oppose the late Sher- 
man law, which every silver miner in the West was clamoring 
fer, because he thought he knew that it would not only stabilize 
the price but ultimately give him $1.29 an ounce for his product. 
He lived to learn the bitter lesson of disappointment and dis- 
couragement. 

Let me say, Mr. President, also that the condition which con- 
fronted the silver industry last summer is not the condition 
which requires the enactment of this bill at this time. Had the 
bill become a law then, its effect would have been to place upon 
the market a very large amount of silver bullion, which would 
necessarily have affected the price, but no such condition exists 
at the present time. 

This bill, according to the chairman of the committee, is an 
emergency measure of the first magnitude. Not one penny rep- 
resented by the silver now in the Treasury will go into circula- 
tion in this country. The Senator from Nevada has just assured 
me that the jute producers of India demand silver for their 
product—not silver certificates. not gold, no form of currency, 
except silver bullion—and yet his argument would indicate 

Mr. OWEN. I did not—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment—that this bill would result 
in unloosing a huge reservoir of silver and deluge the markets 
of the United States. I now yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Did I say the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OWEN. Iso understood the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I beg the Senator's pardon; I meant the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Prrtman]. It was a misstatement. The 
Senator from Oklahoma did not make that statement. 

So much, Mr. President. for the statements which the Senator 
from Nevada has offered regarding this amendment. and which 
he has made with so much earnestness and apparently with so 
much heat—why, I do not know. I still insist, Mr. President, 
that this amendment should be adopted if there is to be any price 
fixing in the bill at all. I say that from my conviction of what 
I owe to the very interests which the Senator says will accept 
this provision and no other. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shouid like to ask the chairman 
of the committee, if I may do so at this time, if he will not 
accept an amendment to provide that the purchase of silver 
shall be made from the production of American mines, American 
smelters, and American reduction works in this country? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I will accept such an amendment. 

Mr. FALL. Then, Mr. President, after the word “ purchase,” 
in line 9, page 2, I move to insert the words “in the United 
States, of the products of mines situated in the United States 
and of reduction works so located.“ 

Mr. OWEN. I accept that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The question now is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Troas}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
committee amendment. 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency was on page 1, line 5, after the words “in excess 
of.” to strike out “two,” and insert “three; on page 2. line 2. 
after the word * melted,” to strike out “ and,” and insert or“; 
and in line 3. after the word “ prices,” to insert“ not less than 
$1 per ounce of silver one thousand fine“; so us to make the sec- 
tion read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized from time to 
time to melt or break up and to sell as bullion not in excess of 350,- 
000,000 standard silver dollars now or hereafter held in the Treasury 
of the United States. Any silver certificates which may be outstanding 
against such standard silver dollars so melted or broken up shall be 


retired at the rate of $1 face amount of such certificates for each stand- 
ard silver dollar so melted or broken up. Sales of such bullion shali 
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be made at such prices not less than $1 per ounce of silver one thousand 
fine and upon such terms as shall be established from time to time by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 5, line 9, after the 
word “notes,” to insert “issued under authority of section 5 of 
this act, if then outstanding,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 6. That as and when standard silver dollars shall be coined out 
of bullion purchased under authority of this act, the Federal reserve 
banks shall be required ay the Federal Reserve Board to retire Federal 
reserve bank notes issued under authority of section 5 of this act, if 
then mnie pen, in an amount equal to the amount of standard silver 
dollars so coined, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay off and 
cancel any United States certificates of indebtedness deposited as se- 
curity for Federal reserve bank notes so retired. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 6, line 1, after the 
word “ That,” to strike out “nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as repealing or restricting the right of Federal reserve 
banks to issue Federal reserve bank notes under authority of 
the Federal reserve act, and,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 8. That pct as herein provided, Federal reserve bank notes 
issued under authority of this act shall be subject to all existing pro- 
visions of law relating to Federal reserve bank notes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 7, to add a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 9. That the provisions of Title VII of an act approved June 15, 
1917, entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
rela eee eo neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, 
to Pat espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other 983 and the powers conferred upon 
the President by subsection (b) of section 5 of an act r October 
6, 1917, known as the trading with the enemy act, shall, in so far as 
applicable to the exportation from or shipment from or taking out of 
the United States of silver coin or silver bullion, continue until the net 
amount of silver required by section 2 of this act shall have been pur- 
chased as therein provided. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I now ask that the unfinished business be 
laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to co- 
ordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, 
and for other purposes, in the interest of economy and the more 
efficient concentration of the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are very few Senators in 
the Chamber, and I know the Senators are all interested in these 
amendments and in the bill itself; so I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick New Smith, S. C. 
Baird Henderson Norris Smoot 
Borah Johnson, Cal, Nugent Sterling 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Overman Swanson 
Cummins Kelloge Owen Thomas 
Curtis Lenroot Phelan ‘Townsend 
Fall 1 Poindexter ‘Trammell 
Fletcher McCumber Pomerene Wolcott 
Galling . Sing 

nger cNary elds’ 
Hale Martin Smith, Md. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] is detained on official business. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], is detained on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Pitrman, Mr. Susmons, Mr. SarrH of Georgia, Mr. Warren, 
and Mr. WII aus answered to their names when called. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Gerry, and Mr. 
TLMAN entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Jas] is detained by illness. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VaRDAMAN], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krrpy], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. THompson], the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Gore], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], and the 


Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH] are detained in attend- 
ance on the funeral of the late Senator BROUSSARD. 

Mr, GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. KENDRICK] are detained in attendance on the funeral 
of the late Senator Stone. I also wish to announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Rosrnson] are detained, taking part in the third liberty 
loan campaign. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary will 
state the pending amendment of the committee. 

The SECRETARY. The pending amendment is on page 3, line 11, 
where the committee proposes to strike out the word “ avail- 
able” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “ expended only,” 
so that, if amended, it will read: 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, any moneys heretofore and hereafter appropriated for the use of 
any executive department, commission, bureau, Sa office, or officer 
shall be expended only for the patos for which it was 5 
under the direction of such other agency as may be directed by the 
President hereunder to perform and execute said function. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to insert a new sec- 
tion in the bill to be known as section 4, and to read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That should the President, in redistributing the functions 
among the executive agencies as provided in this act, conclude that any 
bureau should be abolished and it or their duties and functions conferred 
upon some other department or bureau or eliminated entirely, he shall 
report his conclusions to Congress with such recommendations as he may 
deem proper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think it very im- 
portant to understand exactly what this means. Is the Presti- 
dent to abolish the bureau and then report, or is he to report 
before action is had and submit the question to Congress? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, under the bill the President 
ean not abolish anything. I think that is an improper word 
to be used there. There is no power given in the bill to abolish 
anything. This is an amendment introduced and adopted by 
the committee, which I think the Senator from Georgia favored: 

That should the President, in redistributing the functions among the 
executive agencies as provided in this act, conclude that any bureau 
should be abolished— 

It ought to read, “ conclude that any change should be made in 
any bureau“ 
and it or their duties and functions conferred upon some other depart- 
ment or bureau or eliminated entirely, he shall report his conclusions 
to Congress with such recommendations as he may deem proper. 

That was the understanding in the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of course, this amendment gives the 
right to transfer the duties and functions at once. The bill does 
not give the right to abolish permanently the bureau or depart- 
ment—I do not think it would—but it does give the right at once 
to transfer the duties and functions to some other department or 
bureau. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it seems to me to be very clear 
from section 4 that the President can do nothing more than re- 
port to Congress in case he finds that any bureau should be 
abolished. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is it. = 

Mr. BORAH. And that was the intent of the Senator who 
offered the amendment. If there is any possible doubt about 
that, I should be glad myself to have the language changed 
accordingly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it would seem 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment; let me answer the 
Senator from Idaho first. The bill does not give the right to 
permanently abolish a bureau. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have heard that statement made a 
number of times, that the bill does not give the right to abolish 
bureaus or other agencies, but does give the right, so it is stated, 
to transfer the functions and to transfer the officials, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Georgia what would be left of a 
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bureau after the functions and the officials had been trans- 
ferred? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It would not be temporarily in ex- 
istence. unquestionably. For the time being it would not be 
operative. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to mike a suggestion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The concluding lines of the amendment in- 
dicate very clearly its purpose. it seems to me. The President 
is required to report to Congress, with such recommendations 
as he may deem proper. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then suppose we add, after the 
word “ proper,” on line 22, the words “ before action is taken.” 
That would make it clear. Otherwise I think it is very far 
from clear. 

Mr. BORAH. Speaking for myself. I should have no objec- 
tion to that, although I must say that I can not see that it adds 
anything to it; but if the Senator thinks it does I any perfectly 
willing to have that amendment made, so far as I am coneerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think, under the amendment as it 
is drawn. action can be had before reporting to Congress, sv 
far as the bill in other portions gives the right of action. The 
bill in other portions gives the right to transfer the functions 
from any bureau, commission, officer, agent, or agency. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will excuse me just a moment. 
how would it do to say that the President shall report his con- 
clusions to Congress, with such recommendations for the abol- 
ishment of the bureau as he may deem proper? That would 
certainly leave no possible doubt about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why not say “before action is 
had” ? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I have no pride of authorship. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield. to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to ask the Senator from Idaho a 
question about this section and see if his view of it corresponds 
with my own. Is it not true that it was understood by the 
committee in adopting and reporting the amendment that the 
purpose was this. that after the war, when we resumed normal 
conditions, we might be able to readjust our system perma- 
nently to a degree througli the experience which the President 
had during war times, and that if he thought we could reform 
our various civil establishments to advantage he should point 
that out and recommend legislation to that end? That is the 
purpose of it, is it not? 

Mr. BORAH. I think that states it fairly. The idea, stated 
in another way but I think with the same purport, was that 
the President. in redistributing these agencies and rehabilitat- 
ing these bureaus, in a measure, would undoubtedly discover— 
at least, there are some who think he should discover—that 
there are some bureaus which are unnecessary, some duplica- 
tions, both in expenditure and in function, which Congress 
ought to huve the benefit of in the nature of recommendations 
from the President; and that, as I understand, is what the 
Senator understood. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. That view of it is emphasized 
if we turn to the last six or seven lines of the bill, which read: 

Upon the termination of this act all executive or admin'strative 
agencies, departments, commissions, bureaus, offices, or officers shall 
exercise the same functions, duties, and wers as heretofore or as 
hereafter by law may be provided, any authorization of the President 
under this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Taking the two things together, I think it 
very clear that the purpose was that at the end of the war. or 
even before the end of the war the President might recommend 
a re-formation or reorganization of our bureaus or departments, 
and that we might permanently achieve some economy and some 
further efficiency by reorganizing. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. That is my understanding of it; 
and I think, if I may make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Georgia, that when you take section 4 and read it in connection 
with section 5 there is no room for possible misconstruction. 
While I am not in charge of the bill and have only a right to 
bind myself, I have no objection to the words which the Senator 
suggests. In view of the fact that the last six or seven lines 


specifically provide that al) the functions of all departments are 
to be restored to their integrity after the war, nothing can be 
done until Congress acts upon it, and the President's recom- 
mendation would have no effect until Congress had enacted a 
law in pursuance of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the effect would sim- 
ply be that the President could not permanently abolish a bu- 


reau; he could not permanently interfere with the existence of a 
department. He is simply left temporarily to suspend. a bureau 
or temporarily to suspend a department or any portion of our 


civil government that he sees fit, pending the war. After the 
period has expired to which the power is limited in this bill, 
then, under the lust section, they would revive in some sort of 
Shape, somewhere, I suppose, in their original place. I suppose 
something would have to be done then to put somebody in them, 
after they had been torn to pieces; but, though torn to pieces 
„ they go back into existence for renewed organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator knows that a bureau is like a cat; 
it has nine lives, and you can not destroy it very easily. It was 
not really necessary to put this in here. Under the terms of the 
bill, without the last six or seven lines, in my judgment. they 
would go back to their original functions and be restored to their 
original integrity; but there were those Members who thought 
it was necessary to put that in in order that there might be no 
doubt at all about it. But my observation and my experience 
here is that it takes a heroic and extraordinary effort, in the 
most plain and specific terms conceivable, to abolish a bureau, 
ona that it is never done by any indirection or by any ambiguous 
anguage, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is already a provision in the 
act of 1917 that authorizes the President, wherever he finds 
duplication in the bureaus, to consolidate and eliminate them, 
so that that feature of authority is given without reference to 
this statute. This act could not be considered one simply for 
that purpose. At least I wish to emphasize the fact that there is 
no saving grace in section 4 affecting the unlimited authority 
given by this bill to the President to temporarily wipe out of 
existence anything from a department on down and put it and 
its functions wherever he sees fit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in not opposing the amend- 
ment hefore the Senate I want to be clearly understood as the 
Senator from Georgin has now beer understood. Section 4 is 
about the only good part of the bill, in my judgment. I am as 
wholly opposed to the bill in its present form as I was the other 
day. when I made some remarks with regard to it, and I intend 
later, when the time comes for amendments to be offered from 
the floor, to present amendments and make some observations 
with regard to them. I would not have anyone gather the idea 
that in allowing these amendments to be adopted without dis- 
eussiom I have in any manner tempered my opposition to the bill 
itself in its present form, although I repeat that there are certain 
great powers which I think the President ought to have, if he 
has not them already, which may be doubtful, and I stand pre- 
pared to give them to him without reservation. but not all the 
powers that are granted by this bill. I shall be very glad to 
see section 4 as well as the final committee amendment on page 
4 adopted, for these two umendments together at least give 
assurance to the people of the country that the disaster which 
I think is involved in a part of this bill is to be temporary only. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President. the Senator from Georgia 
will remember that the law that was passed in 1917 authorized 
the Economy Commission to investigate duplications of work and 
recommend as to the abolishment of certain departments where 
there was duplication or unnecessary departments or agencies 
of the Government. That Economy Commission has not re- 
ported, and, as I said before, there is nothing in this bill that 
authorizes the abolition of a department; but if the President, 
after investigation, in transferring these functions, should find 
in his judgment that some of these agencies or that some of these 
commissions or that some of these bureaus should be abolished, 
then the act authorizes him to report to Congress his judgment 
as to whether or not they ought to be abolished, and let Congress 
say whether they should be abolished and not himself. That 
was the amendment offered in the committee, and I can not see 
how there can be any trouble about that. 

Let us see what it says: 

That should the President, in redistributing the functions among 
the executive agencies as provided ip this act, conclude that any bureau 
should be abolished and it or their duties and functions vonferred upon 


some other department or bureau or eliminated entirely, he shall report 
his coneiusions to Congress with such recommendations as he may deem 


proper 

Leaving it entirely to Congress as to whether it We! abolish 
any of these bureaus or agencies. That is to be done after the 
war, after he has thoroughly investigated, and after he has ex- 
ercised the authority conferred in this bill; so I do not see how 
there can be any mistaxe about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment known as section 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 
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The Secrerany. It is proposed to renumber section 4 to 
stand as section 5..and after the word “ That,” on line 23, page 
3, to strike out the following words: 

During the time this act is in force all restrictions in any existing 


law creating any executive department, commission, bureau. agency, 
office, or officer, or defining the duties thereof, shall be deemed to be 
suspended to the extent . may be inconsistent with the exercise 
of the authority conf t 

And to insert: 

All laws or parts of laws conflicting with the provisions of this act 
are to the extent of such conflict suspended while this act is in force. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. Also, on page 4, beginning on line 6, it is 
proposed to insert the following paragraph: 

Upon the termination of this act all executive or administrative 
agencies, departments, commissions, bureaus, offices, or officers shall 
exercise the same functions, duties, and powers as heretofore or as 
hereafter by law may be provided, any authorization of the President 
under this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment passed over. 

The Secrttrary. One amendment was passed over on page 2, 
line 23, where, after the word “ executive,” the committee pro- 
poses to insert the words “ or administrative,” so as to read: 

Or consolidate any executive or administrative commissions, bureaus, 
agencies, offices, or officers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to explain 
what the effect of this amendment is. 

On page 3 the original bill contained the following provision: 

And to employ by Executive order any additional agency or agencies 
and to vest therein the performance of such functions as he may deem 
appropriate. 

That provision was stricken out. When it was stricken out, 
this word “administrative” was offered as an amendment on 
line 23, page 2. I submit that it accomplishes practically or 
exactly the same thing as the language stricken out on the 
next page. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think that amendment has 
been agreed to. A 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendment inserting the words 
“or administrative“? The Secretary says not; that it was 
passed over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Chair whether that is so or not. 
The word “ utilize ™ was passed over, I think, but not the words 
“or administrative.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment now under 
consideration was passed over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Secretary to state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 23, after the words “ or con- 
solidate any executive,” the committee proposes to insert “or 
administrative,” so that it will read: 

Or consolidate any executive or administrative commissions, bureaus, 
agencies, offices, or officers. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as I stated, the 
original bill had a provision on page 3 authorizing the President 
to employ, by Executive order, any additional agency or agencies, 
and to vest therein the performance of such functions as he 
might deem desirable. 

This bill takes all the functions connected with every officer 
in the Gcvernment, except, perhaps, the President and Vice 
President and Congress and the judiciary, and authorizes the 
President ty transfer all their duties to any other department 
or any other officer or any other bureau or any public official 
whom he sees fit. It puts the whole civil Government of the 
United States in a basket without order or regulation or legisla- 
tive enactment affecting it, whenever the President sees fit. 

The original bill as drawn went further and provided not only 
that any of these functions be transferred to any other depart- 
ment or to any other bureau or any other officer or to any com- 
mission, but to any new agency that the President might see fit 
to create. That was the bill as it came to us. That was the 
first bill that the Senator from North Carolina introduced. It 
is almost shocking to contemplate it unless we are ready to 
abandon all legislative responsibility. I am aware of the fact 
that there are some who think it should be done. If I thought 
it would help win the war and was necessary to its prosecution 
and it could be done constitutionally, I would be in favor of it, 
but my conviction is that the performance of their constitutional 
responsibility by Congress is the way to help win the war, and 
Congress can bring wisdom and force and not hindrance to eur 
military operations. 

Now, let us see what is proposed after this broad power cre- 
ating additional agencies was stricken out. The amendment 


still will accomplish just as much, but In not as open a way. 


In section 2 three additional words are added: 


That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is author- 
ized to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any executive or administra- 
tive commissions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now existing by 
law, to transfer any duties— 

And so forth, - 

To transfer any duties or power from any existing depart- 
ment, commission or agency, office or officer to another and to 
transfer the personnel thereof or any part of it either by detail 
or assignment. and so forth. That is to say, if this word “ ad- 
ministrative” goes into the bill, then any function of any de- 
partment or any commission can be transferred not only to an 
officer of the Government but to an administrative agent. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator what distinction he 
draws between an executive agency and an administrative de- 
partment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the term “ executive agency ” 
as there used has reference to officials as a part of the executive 
3 I think the term “ administrative agency ” is much 

roader. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does the Senator say would be in- 
cluded in “ administrative“? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am just coming to that. I want 
the Senate to understand it as I understand it. Let us see 
what is an administrative agency. It is any agency of any 
kind that is given something te do in connection with the ad- 
ministration. Every one of your advisory committees under 
the Council of National Defense were administrative agencies. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does not the Senator think that these so- 
called advisory committees could also be properly called execu- 
tive agencies? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I hardly think so, but I am per- 
fectly clear that they are administrative agencies. They helped 
administer by advice, but they did not actually execute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt 
too greatly the Senator from Georgia, but I think we might 
as well settle one question right now with regard to the mean- 
ing of the word “administrative.” It was questioned by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] and possibly by others 
at a former time whether the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is an administrative agency or an administrative com- 
mission. It seemed to me that that was worthy of inquiry. I 
find that the Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that. It has not only referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as an administrative body many times in its opin- 
ions, but in the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Brimson, reported in One hundred and fifty-fourth United States, 
beginning at page 447, the question is as definitely decided as 
a question of that kind could be. Of course that was not one 
of the issues in dispute. I beg leave to refer to the case so that 
the Senator from Georgia may have it-in mind as he proceeds 
with the discussion upon this point. 

In that case, as all lawyers will remember, there first arose 
a controversy with regard to the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to require the presence of witnesses to 
testify in some matter that might be pending before the com- 
mission. The law was—and it is yet, for that matter—that if 
any witness summoned by the commission fail or refuse to 
appear, the matter could be certified to the court, and there- 
upon the court could compel the witness to appear if the com- 
mission was acting within its jurisdiction. During the course 
of the opinion the court in the case, on page 476, it said: 

We have before us an act of Congress authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to summon witnesses and to require the produc- 
tion of books, papers, tariffs. contracts, agreements, and documents 
relating to the matter under investigation. The constitutionality of 
this provision—assuming it to be applicable to a matter that may be 
legully intrusted to an administrative body for investigation—is, we 
repeat, not disputed and is beyond dispute. 

The court then proceeds along the same line to argue; and 
there is another 

Mr. BORAH. Does the court decide there that it is an ad- 
ministrative body as contradistinguished from an executive 
body? 

Mr, CUMMINS. No, it does not. Personally, I think it is 
both. é 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, I think the Senator is correct; and I do 
not believe that the Supreme Court used it in any other way 
than as synonymous with an executive body or an adminis- 
trative body. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Personally, I think it is both, but we all 
know why this word was inserted in the bill. It was inserted 
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in the bill by the committee to catch the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think the Senator ought to say 
that. I never heard that suggested except by the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Senators should address the 
Chair. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We put in the words, the Senator will re- 
member, “ now existing by law.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will not go further into it, because I may 
have occasion to deal with it later, but the opinion of the court 
in that case repeatedly refers to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as an administrative body. I do not think we ought to 
proceed upon the theory that it is not within the terms of the 
bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the Senator think it is an adminis- 
trative body or an executive-administrative body? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not care which it is, it is adminis- 
trative and we bring the Interstate Commerce Commission 
within the terms of the bill beyond all dispute by inserting the 
word “administrative.” I think it is an executive commission 
also, whether it executes for Congress, or whether it executes 
for the President is immaterial. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Georgia left out the 
words which were put in by the committee, “or administrative 
commissions now existing by law; that is, an administrative 
body, an administrative commission, which Congress has passed 
a law to establish. While Congress has passed the law, it is an 
administrative commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As in this case, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established by Congress and it exists by law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Iowa just one question, if I may. If the words “or ad- 
ministrative’ were left out, does the Senator think that it 
would still include the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Answering the question very frankly, I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think the same way. My 
notion about the word “administrative” was that it was in- 
tended by it to include some of these advisory bodies of which 
we have had so many. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know what was in the mind of 
every Senator, but I got the notion very clearly that there were 
some who believe the Interstate Commerce Commission might 
be brought within the terms of this bill, and that if the word 
„administrative“ were inserted there would be no doubt about 


it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT and Mr. OVERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do for a moment, but I really 
would be glad to go on shortly with what I have to say. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I shall take a very few moments. The 
Senator from Iowa has called attention to some language in 
the Supreme Court decision. I was interested to see if the 
words “executive and administrative” had been defined by 
judicial decision, and I made quite an extensive search for 
some authority on the question. I find none. I did see the 
language the Senator from Iowa refers to. I saw also in an- 
other Supreme Court case, familiarly known I think as the 
Railroad Commission Cases, where the question came up from 
Mississippi that Justice Brewer used the word “ administra- 
tive” as descriptive of a railroad commission with powers 
similar to those of the Interstate Commerce Commission; but 
there is no place in the decisions I have been able to find, at least, 
where there is a judicial definition of these words. I have 
read the decisions. The court simply uses the word “ admin- 
istrative” as descriptive of the particular body it is speaking 
of, but not as conveying any particular definiteness or refine- 
ment of meaning. I think also that the Senator from Georgia 
wil! find that many of the law dictionaries define “ executive” 
and “administrative” as synonymous, and I question whether 
there is very much difference. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no doubt the term “ adminis- 
trative ” has a broader meaning and is offered to cover the agen- 
cies that the word “ executive“ would not cover. If it has the 
same meaning, why put it in? If it does not add anything to 
executive,“ then let us leave it out by unanimous vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think if we would leave out 
“or administrative“ the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
be in no danger? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think myself it would still be in 
danger. I read from the dictionary the difference in the meaning 
of the two terms, This is the Century: 
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Administrative: * © » Sometimes the term “ executive,” which 
strictly means an authority which ps the laws in force, is cpposed 
to the term “ administrative,” which implies the performance of every 
other sort of immediate governmental act, such as collecting taxes, 
organizing and directing the Army, Navy, and police, supervising trade, 
locomotion, postal communication, and carrying out in detail legislative 
measures for promoting public health, education, morality, and general 
contentment. 

It is recognized as a broader and more comprehensive word, 
and it is put in to cover everything that “executive” has not 
covered. 

I was about to state what some of these administrative agencies 
were. The most distinguished that we had for a while were the 
advisory boards that were administrative agencies not to exe- 
cute but to gather information—an agency for information. 
Take the Creel bureau. That is not an executive agency, but I 
would consider it an administrative agency. It performs the 
function of gathering up romances and scattering them through- 
out the country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is not that created by law? : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I think there is a statute which 
authorizes the organization of a bureau for the presentation of 
information, If it was not created by law, who is paying for 
it out of the Government Treasury, and by what authority? 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Wait a moment. I want to give 
these administrative agencies. The Food Administration is 
an administrative agency. In all its ramifications the people 
connected with it are administrative agents, The Fuel Admin- 
istration—Dr. Garfield and all his force—are administrative 
agents. The alien-enemy organization is an administrative 
agency. They are just so innumerable already that anybody 
who is desired can be put into them, and by using this word 
“administrative” the President might name any agency he 
saw fit to perform any of these duties. Any of these adminis- 
trative agencies can be used, and that would cover anybody 
whom it is desired to put in charge of functions of government. 

So I insist that the word“ administrative” put in here and 
the privilege of utilizing the administrative agencies have broad- 
ened out the scope of this bill. It seems to me this amend- 
ment was found necessary when the language was stricken out 
which permitted employment by Executive order of any addi- 
tional agent or agency and to vest therein the performance of 
such functions as might be deemed appropriate. That language 
having been stricken out and the same power being desired, it 
became necessary to put in the two words “to utilize” and to 
add “or administrative agency.” Thus those to whom transfer 
of Government functions may be made are not limited to officers 
of the Government—those who are, strictly speaking, officers— 
but transfer can be made to those entirely outside of the classes 
of men confirmed by the Senate and outside those holding posi- 
tions fixed by law. All these agencies come within the purview 
of the bill, and to any of them we as legislators are to per- 
mit a transfer of the functions of our civil Government. What 
functions we are not told. Why? We are told, “To win the 
war.” Mr. President, if it was necessary and it would win the 
war to transfer them all to Mr. Hoover and his organization I 
would be willing to do it. But to say that you do it to win 
the war is one thing and to show that it would help win the 
war is a very different thing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia - 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the Senator take the point of view 
that it is not necessary to transfer anything anywhere, to do 
any reorganizing, in order to enable us to get along to advantage 
in this war? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think there is a great deal of 
reorganizing that ought to be done, and it ought to be done at 
once, and I think it is lamentable that it has not been done 
before. I commend a splendid act of reorganization when 
Charles Schwab was put in charge of the shipbuilding work. 
That was great. That is the kind of reorganization I urge and 
pray for. ‘ 

I will tell you where I think there ought to be reorganization. 
Take the production of fighting flying machines. Do we need 
a reorganization? Yes, there. Not in our civil government, 
not in the Interstate Commerce Commission, not in the Federal 
Reserve Board. They are splendidly organized now. Do not 
turn the President to the task of tearing them to pieces. Ask 
the President to take hold of the problem of preparing flying 
machines to fight our batties in France. For 12 months we 
have waited. How many are there? If the $680,000,000 that 
we appropriated for that purpose had been properly used during 
the past 12 months we would have had 5,000 or 10,000 of them 
in France, ready to meet the Germans in their recent onward 
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march, and they would have been worth 500,000 men in the 
ranks. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understood the Senator to say we should 
not impose upon the President the task of tearing some of these 
departments to pieces, such as the Federal Reserve. Board and 
others. Of course, we do not impose anything upon the Presi- 
dent at all by this bill. We do not obligate him to make a 
single move, and certainly we would not assume that the Presi- 
dent would, for instance, make a move which in his judgment 
as Commander in Chief was not only likely to be but absolutely 
essential to what he conceived to be the best interests of the 
situation. We do not impose the duty upon him to tear any- 
thing to pieces. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have more confi- 
dence in the judgment of the Congress in organizing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Federal Reserve Board 
than I have in any advisors outside of Congress the President 
might have who would undertake to help him perform that 
task. I am unwilling to leave it to any President. The Consti- 
tution placed the duty of legislation upon Congress; not upon 
the President, and I believe it was wise. I believe it will be a 
better Interstate Commerce Commission and a better Federal 
Reserve Board if Congress fixes its functions and prescribes its 
duties and passes upon the men than if any President did it. 
He must do it by the advice of others; he could not do it by 
himself. I would rather have the judgment of the Senate upon 
a problem of that sort than the judgment of the President and 
any who might gather around him to advise him. I am un- 
willing to see the plan we have prescribed by law changed by 
any President. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Congress has already acted with reference to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, in my humble judg- 
ment, there is nothing the President can do which will more 
completely emasculate that institution during the war than Con- 
gress has already done. Congress has rendered the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into a situation where it is not only 
powerless but one which it is humiliating for it to occupy. It 
has taken away from it powers which belong to it, which were 
delegated to it, and suspended those powers; and it has given 
it an inconsequential reviewing power and admonished it in the 
bill not to exercise those powers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I take issue with the Senator in the 
conclusion he has just drawn. I admit that we went further 
than I desired in the recent bill which provided for the handling 
of the railroads by the Government. The bill as it came to us 
from the administration obliterated the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It left to the Director of Railroads the unre- 
stricted control of railroad rates. It took away any review by 
the commission of discriminatory or excessive rates. The bill 
does not leave the commission as much power as I would wish, 
but it still leaves the power of review and the power of final 
decision. I read the language: 

Mr. BORAH. I know—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to put in the Recorp the 
language of the bill in reply to his statement. After the schedule 
has been filed by the Director of Railroads with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission changing the rates— 


Said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices 
shall be reasonable and just and shall take effect at such time and upon 
such notice as he may direct, but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall, spon complaint, enter upon a hearing concerning the justness and 
reasonableness of so much of any order the ident as establishes 
or changes any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice 
of any carrier under Federal control, and may consider all the facts 
und circumstances existing at the time of the making of the same. In 
determining any question concerning any such rates, fares, cha 
classifications, regulations, or practices or changes therein, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall give due consideration to the fact that 
the transportation systems are being operated under a unified and coor- 
dinated national control and not in competition. 

After full hearing the commission may make such findings and orders 
ns are authorized by the act to regulate commerce as amended, and said 
findings and orders shali be enforced as provided in said act. 


The further proposition to which the Senator refers, which I 
would not have had put in the bill if I could have prevented it, 
is as follows: 

Provided, however, That when the President shall find 

Which means the Director of Railroads— 


Provided, however, That when the President shall find and certify to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that in order to defray the ex- 
penses of Federal control and operation fairly chargeable to railway 


n aid 


esident, together with such recommenda- 


Now I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. What does the Senator think, in its practical 
operation, would be the effect of the law during the continuance 
of the war, so far as any real control of the situation is con- 
cerned, by the Interstate Commerce Commission? Does he 
expect anything from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
except that which emanates from the Commander in Chief, 
either directly or indirectly, with reference to the entire matter? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contemplate that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, after its record in the 5 per cent 
rate case, in which it took into consideration the conditions 
of the war at the time when the law did not authorize it to 
take it into consideration, in reviewing the action of the Chief 
Executive, the Commander in Chief, under those instructions, 
will undertake to make any changes in the adjustment of rates? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; if they do their duty. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Furthermore, let me say, and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, the very fact 
that you have a tribunal where you can obtain a hearing, where 
you can obtain the facts, where you can present testimony, 
where you can show injustice, where you can bring proof to 
demonstrate that a rate is discriminatory as well as unreason- 
able, will be a restraint upon the railroad superintendents all 
qver the country, who really make these rates. The President 
does not do it. It can not be his work. No 10 men could do it. 
It will exercise a tremendous restraining influence of great 
value, and it will make it possible for shippers and communi- 
ties and owners of industries to protect themselves from being 
closed up. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does not the Senator know that 
when these different communities and industries and interests 
become dissatisfied with their situation, they will not go to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but that they will go to the 
Commander in Chief and to the Railroad Directors? Does he 
suppose that they will go to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as they formerly did? Why. Mr. President, they will appeal 
direct to the power which has not only the initiative, but, in 
practical effect, the conclusion with reference to this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I dissent from the view of the Sena- 
tor that the action of the Railroad Director will be the con- 
clusion; I dissent from his view that shippers will have much 
of a hearing before the Director. I furthermore believe that the 
fact that shippers can put their cases before the public through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will be most helpful even 
if they go first before a local superintendent under the Director. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the point I was going to inquire 
about was this: The Interstate Commerce Commission was in- 
trusted by Congress with the duty of making a physical valua- 
tion of the railroads. It has been engaged in that work, I think, 
for now some three years. The railroad law, from which the 
Senator from Georgia has quoted, does not take that work from 
them; they still have that. Under this bill as it stands, that 
work can be taken from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and transferred to the Director General of the Railroads, which 
I think would be a very great misfortune. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has said that we do not 
impose the duties on the President. I do not think it is a ques- 
tion of whether we impose them or not. I think that we ought 
never to grant a power, whether we make it mandatory or per- 
missive, that we do not expect to see and are not prepared to see 
exercised. I think nothing can be worse than to loosely grant 
powers on the theory that they will not be exercised. j 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we pass laws here every day-— 
we have passed half a dozen acts since this war began, and we 
shall pass,a dozen more—in which there are powers which if 
used improperly would be destructive. We grant such powers 
continuously upon the theory that they will be exercised in a 
proper, intelligent, and patriotic way, and if this power is 
exercised in that way the things which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts speaks of will not happen. 

Now, for instance, take the railroad law. What are the 
powers of the President under that law? The President under 
that law could build up one town and destroy another; he could 
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build up one industry and destroy another; he could do things 
which would be absolutely destructive of the business interests 
of this country upon the theory that he would not proceed with 
intelligence and with a desire to protect the situation, but upon 
the theory that he would proceed with a willful desire to do 
injury. 

Mr. LODGE. But, Mr. President, if we think—and I believe 
the majority of the Senate does think—that it would be a mis- 
take to take from the Interstate Commerce Commission the work 
of the physical valuation of railroads and give it to the President, 
why should we give it to the President on the theory that he will 
not exercise that improper power? If he does not want the 
power, and it is an improper one for him to exercise, let us not 
grant it to him, 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what I have been saying. 
We must grant certain general powers here if the President is 
going to redistribute these functions at all. Within that grant 
he may do things which it would be wholly undesirable to have 
done. We are constantly doing that in all these measures. 
There are many things which might be done under the railroad 
law which the Senator from Massachusetts would not want to 
see done. Under the railroad law as it now stands the President 
could practically stop the physical valuation of the railroads. 
I lfave not learned anything particularly about the physical valu- 
ation of the railroads as it is progressing and as it is disclosing 
the facts that ought to endear it to anybody in this country. In 
saying this I do not mean that the commission is not properly 
carrying out the law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Les. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] may 
have more information upon that subject than I have, but 
I think the work that has been done by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and by the Bureau of Valuation is the most 
important work that this Government has carried on, save the 
prosecution of the war, during the years that it has been in 
progress, and that as much has been done for the protection 
of the people of this country in that respect as has been done 
anywhere else within the administration of the law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to debate with 
the Senator from Iowa about his conclusions. He is much 
better informed about these things than am I; but I venture 
to say that if the physical valuation of the railroads continues 
along the. trend which it now takes and the result is what 
the present situation indicates it will be of very great benefit 
to the railroads of the country. It will be a distinct boon to 
them. And again I say that I do not contend that the officers 
are not doing their duty. But the facts seem different than 
they were supposed to be. 

Mr, CUMMINS. It may be, but certainly if it is taken 
out of the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
transferred to—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Right there—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it is transferred to Mr. McAdoo, it will 
be of infinitely more benefit to the railroads than it will be 
if left-in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to both Senators. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rose really to ask the Senator from 
Georgia to put in with his quotation from section 10 of the 
railway law the whole section. There is a great misapprehen- 
sion here with regard to what we have done in the railroad law, 
bad as it was. The first part of section 10—that is, the section 
in which the quotation made by the Senator from Georgia 
occurs—is as follows: 

Sec. 10.-That carriers while under Federal control shall be subject 
to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under 
State or Federal laws or at common law, except in so far as may be 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act or any other act applicable 
to such Federal control or with any order of the President. 

As it is now under the present law, with the exception of 
initiating rates—and that the railroads had the right to do 
before the law was passed—the President, in order to interfere 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, must override by 
an order an act of the commission; and he would be much more 
reluctant to do that, to the prejudice of the people, than he 
would be to transfer the entire authority to some other person. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Towa a question. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Iowa speaks of the 
President transferring the power from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to some other body to make a valuation of 
the railroads. Could the President do that under this bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly he could. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Could he do it, unless it was done in the 
interests of the prosecution of the war and as a matter solely 
in the interest of the prosecution of the war? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be done against the war, in my 
judgment, if it were done; but when the President decided its 
relation to the war, there would be no review of that decision. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. 

Mr, CUMMINS. That is simple, pure camouflage, if I may 
use that much abused word; it does not mean anything. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator from Iowa think that 
the limitation as to its being done in the interest of the prosecu- 
tion of the war does not mean anything? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is no limitation, in my judgment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The other day the Senator argued that 
the President might abdicate his function as President of the 
United States and transfer it to a boy 4 years old. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He could do that under this bill, certainly. 


There are certain constitutional provisions, however, that would 


prohibit that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He would at least be limited to a man who 
was over 21 years of age. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, then, I am assuming that we are dis- 
regarding the Constitution. Assuming that that fundamental 
law has no restraining force now, under this bill the President 
could transfer his own functions to any officer of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Provided it was done in the interest of the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Provided the President thought somebody 
else could manage the war better than he could. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does that statement not reduce itself to 
the fact that the President is a fool? 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Iowa contend that the 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must ask Senators 
to address the Chair and obtain permission to interrupt. Four 
Senators have been now on the floor at the same time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, I am going to yield to the Senator 
from Idaho, and then I will request an opportunity to go on 
with what I was saying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall not interrupt the Senator, because, if 
I should ask the question which I have in mind, it would re- 
quire an answer from the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield for that question and its 
answer. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to ask whether the Senator from 
Iowa does not contend that the President could relieve himself 
of the executive duties imposed upon him by the Constitution 
simply because the proposed statute says that he may redis- 
tribute the executive agencies of the Government? 

Mr. CUMMINS. This bill says a great deal more than that. 

Mr. BORAH. I know; but a statute can not relieve the 
President from his constitutional executive duties. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So long as we observe the Constitution, no; 
but if we depart from the Constitution, as I think we are de- 
parting from it in this instance, and assume that the Consti- 
tution has no binding force either upon Congress or upon the 
President, under the terms of this bill the President could 
deputize any officer he might select to act as President during 
the war. Possibly that may be what he desires to do, for aught 


I know. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to express a 
few views, first, with reference to the effect of this bill on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Without the word “ admin- 
istrative” I am perfectly clear that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is reached, and I had not intended to bring the 
Interstate Commerce Commission into the discussion of this 
word “administrative,” but since it is here, I will say just a 
few words with reference to it. 

I regret that we were not able to retain in the railroad law 
exactly the same status for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which it had prior to the passage of that law. I would 
give it just as complete authority, if I could, to review rates 
fixed by the Director of Railroads as it had over rates fixed 
by the corporations. I dislike this class of legislation, which 
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provides that the President shall perform tasks when we 
know he can not and when we know the extent of the tasks 


make performance by the President impossible. It is bad 
legislation; it is misleading. 

We really ought not to say “the Director of the Railroads,” 
for no one man can fix the rates on the railroads from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to the Lakes; they will 
be fixed by local men all over the country. No one man would 
have time to consider their suggested changes; he could not and 
would not. They will come automatically through the Director 
of Railroads to the President and go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after they have been acted upon locally all over 
the land. So if we strike down the remaining powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the local superintendents 
from one end of the land to the other, or local organizations— 
dozens of them in number—will really make the new rates. 
They will hold in the hollow of their hands the power to de- 
stroy towns and cities by discrimination; they will hold in the 
hollow of their hands the power to suppress any industry any- 
where. A discriminatory rate can destroy any industry; a dis- 
criminatory rate can destroy any city or any town; and, with- 
out this power of revision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, we would turn the industries of the country, we would 
turn the cities and towns of the country over to the pleasure of 
local organizations, many in number, scattered throughout the 
entire land. Even to hang the threat of such a condition over 
them, to hang the possibility of such a condition over them, is 
to menace their prosperity. I would not go into business or 
put a dollar in an industry requiring the use of transportation 
if the local superintendents or the local railroad officials could 
stop me by an excessive rate or a discriminatory rate at 
pleasure, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me, Mr. President, that a 
couple of months ago or so the question which the Senator is now 
discussing was a live one; but I want to ask the Senator if he 
does not think since Congress has passed the railroad law that 
that settles the question which he is now discussing? The rail- 
road law itself provides: 

After full hearing the commission may make such findings and 
orders. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I have read that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The act proceeds: 
as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce as amended, and 
said findings and orders shall be enforced as provided in said act: 
Provided, however, That when the President shall find and certify to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that in order to defray the ex- 
penses of Federal control 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will pardon me a 
moment, those provisions have all been read during his absence 
and put in the RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not that provision absolutely put it 
in the hands of the President to control the rate-making au- 
thority, and is not the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
nuded of authority by the act of Congress which we have 
already passed? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer the Senator with no em- 
barrassment and with emphasis, it is not. When, a half hour 
or an hour ago, we had the provisions of the railroad bill up 
for discussion, we read them and views were expressed with 
reference to them. If the Senator will go just a little further 
back in the railroad act he will find this provision: 

Said rates, fares, charges, ‘classifications, regulations, 


and prac- 
tices shall be reasonable and just and shall take effect at such Rime 
ane upon such notice as he may direct, but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall, upon complaint, enter upon a hearing concerning 
the justness and reasonableness of so much of any order of the Presi- 
dent as establishes or changes any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice of any carrier under Federal control. 

And after hearing all the facts the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is to determine the question, and its decision is to be 
final. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, Mr. President; but there is still a 
further provision, which says that after all that is done— 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in 2 the justness 
and reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation. 
or practice shall take Into consideration said finding and certificate by 
the President, together with such recommendations as he may make. 


After the matter has been gone into by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under this act and a decision has been 
reached, then the act prescribes that it must listen to recom- 
mendations made by the President of the United States, the 
same authority that appoints each member of the commission; 
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and the conclusion is inevitable that what Congress meant by 
that provision is that, if the President overrules the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the President’s ruling must go and the 
commission must accede to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On the contrary, the reverse is 
true; it is expressly declared that the commission shall set 
aside the order if it is unreasonable and discriminatory. While 
the President may file a certificate, and while the commission 
may consider it, still, if they are men of courage and character, 
they will overrule the President when he is wrong. They will 
well understand also that the President can not have mentally 
acted upon the rates. He will only certify what others have 
done. They will perfectly understand that the President knows 
nothing about it; that it is not the work of the President; they 
will perfectly understand that it is not the work of the Director 
General of Railroads; they will perfectly understand that it 
is the work of a superintendent or of men away off from the 
center handling the railroads; they will perfectly understand 
that the President could stand an examination on any certifi- 
cate he may send to them, and that if they should make inquiry 
concerning the certificate he could not tell them what was in it. 
No one human being can keep up with the changing rates. 
There are sent in over 10,000 changes a year, as a rule; and 
if the President remembered the number he had signed he 
would do well. Instead of meaning that they are to abandon 
their duty, the law puts a duty on them. It may be true that 
the spirit is abroad in the land that officials charged with 
duties by the Constitution and by law ought to lay down and 
abandon their responsibilities, but this puts a responsibility 
upon the commission, and I regard it as valuable. , 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, Mr. President, will the Senator ex- 
plain why such a proviso was put there if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was not to consider the advice and the 
recommendation of the President? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It says they are to consider it for 
what it is worth, but are not to be bound by it. The provision 
was put there because there was influence enough in one branch 
to pass this bill putting all the powers in the Director of the 
Railroads. That is why. The Senate passed it with no such 
provision; and I would have been willing, if a majority of the 
Senate had been, to have stood by the Senate provision, even if 
there never had been a railroad bill passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him once more? 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Georgi 
yield further to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That brings the Senator to the very state- 
ment that I made in the beginning, that the unfortunate part 
of the situation, as it seems to me from the Senator's stand- 
point, is that we have already acted on it; we have already 
yielded the power. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have not; we have expressly 
made it the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
render their own judgment as to whether a rate is reasonable 
and just; but the act provides that the commission can con- 
sider the certificate of the President. That is what it says. 
Now, if they are servile, possibly they will lie down and 
abandon their duty; but I do not believe they will. I tell you 
the power to have a discriminatory rate reviewed before them 
and to take testimony regarding it to show its reasonableness is 
a valuable power. The local body, knowing that they will be 
subject to public presentation as to action, knowing that they 
will be subject to public criticism before a semijudicial tribunal, 
where testimony can be taken, will be a little more careful of 
the rights of those whom they touch, Turn them loose without 
the right of hearing, turn them loose without any right of re- 
view and reversal, and I would not give the snap of a finger for 
the rights of any industry dependent upon the privilege of 
transportation. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Take a concrete case. Suppose a body of 
shippers had petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and had secured a reduction of rates from a certain class of 
railroads; that that action was made final by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and then, after that was done, the 
President of the United States should say, “ While your finding 
is no doubt in a way all right, still, because of war taxes 
I am reading from the statute now—* because of the additional 
cost of operation, because of railway tax accruals other than 
war taxes, net rents for joint facilities and equipment, and 
compensation to the carriers operating as a unit, the rate pro- 
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vided is too low.” The statute says the President has a right 
to take into consideration all such questions and submit them 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Does the Senator, as 
a practical question, think that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would refuse to consider the certificate of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
certificate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think they would not only 
consider it, but that they would feel that they were bound by it, 
if the President of the United States enumerated all those 
things. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then why did the law give the right 
to have a hearing? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I think it is nugatory myself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is nugatory if they are a set of 
cowards that ought to be impeached, but not otherwise. The 
Senator misunderstands the certificate from the President, It 
comes in as a part of the original case and is to be before the 
commission before they render their decision; but in spite 
of that certificate from the President, it is their duty to pass 
upon the testimony and decide the case. That certificate has 
no bearing upon discriminatory rates; that certificate is to bear 
upon the general problem of how much money is to be raised 
as a whole. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I suggest to the Senator from Georgia 
also that the facts which the President may certify to the com- 
mission are facts which the commission would take under con- 
sideration in any event in fixing a rate. The courts have held 
and the commission has held over and over again that such 
facts should be taken into consideration. There may be an 
object in the President certifying to those things, because the 
President is operating the roads and has all the knowledge and 
the facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thank the Senator. In point of 
fact, as he states, the certificate of the President simply covers 
matter that even to-day under the law they would be required 
to consider. It is not a certificate that is to be filed with them 
after they render a decision, but it goes to them as part of the 
original evidence. I apprehend that the greatest danger to the 
public from the loss of this authority to the commission would be 
in the case of discriminatory rates, where a rate is intentionally 
made so heavy affecting a particular industry as to suppress it. 

The President's certificate is to have reference to the general 
problem of the amount of money that is to be raised, the 
amount that will be needed. I apprehend that there will be a 
substantial increase of rates; I am not enthusiastic about Gov- 
ernment operation of railroads; and had not the President al- 
ready seized them, I would not have voted to allow him to seize 
them. When the act was passed in 1916 I did not think we 
had voted to do so, and I have not changed my mind. Why 
should we authorize the President to break down the service 
which we have reserved to the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
The answer is to win the war; yes; if it would win the war; 
but suppose it would help the Germans? 

I think it would help the Germans, and therefore I am against 
it. I know it would help the Germans, and therefore I am 
against it. Do not put on us this help to the Germans; do not 
put the industries in a state of doubt and break them down in 
the interest of Germany, the enemy of the universe. Give some 
better reason than that you want to win the war. Is the Presi- 
dent going to use the power or is he not? If he is not, leave it 
out; he does not need it. If he is going to use it, keep it out; 
do not let him do so. That is my view of it. If I knew that 
the President wanted to use it, I would know that I ought to 
help keep it out of the bill and not give him the power; and if 
you know he does not intend to use it, why do you object to leav- 
ing it out? I tell you, you menace the prosperity of the country 
by putting that provision in the bill. 

I had not intended to discuss that feature of the bill at this 
time. I was objecting to the word “ administrative.” I think 
we should leave that word out. I think that word “ administra- 
tive“ was put there so that all these Creel agencies and Garfield 
agencies and the advisory commissions of the Senator from 
Tennessee and all the remainder of these administrative agen- 
cies— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not call them my 
advisory commissions, I am sure I am as much opposed to 
them as almost any man in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I call them his, because he has ren- 
dered good service to the Senate by showing how useless, how 
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worse than useless, how harmful they have been. I think the 
word “administrative” ought to be stricken out, because it 
broadens the distribution of all the functions of our Government 
to all these indefinite agencies, changeable and shifting day by 
day and hour by hour, the agencies that have caused most of the 
confusion that has existed at this capital during the past 12 
months, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not want to interrupt the Senator un- 
less it is agreeable to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is entirely agreeable. 

Mr. NELSON. I merely wish to say, in reply to the question 
why was the word “administrative” put in the bill, that it 
was an amendment offered by myself and was put in the bill 
to differentiate and segregate administrative bodies from what 
we call advisory commissions, of which we have such a mul- 
titude. It was to leave them outside of the breastworks. That 
was the only malice prepense there was in the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I know that any purpose the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota ever has is a good one. While I may not 
always agree with him, I never doubt, when I differ with him, 
the earnestness of his patriotism or his devotion to his con- 
viction of what is right. I think he used an unhappy word. I 
am afraid that Mstead of cutting them out they are included, 
and I want to cut them out. 

Mr. President, I have said a good deal this afternoon about 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. While I am on my feet 
I wish to express my earnest delight that the President has put 
into the Shipping Board a mentality capable, in my judgment, 
of handling that tremendous enterprise. Oh, let him have his 
time for work of that sort. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is doing all right. The Federal Reserve Board is doing 
all right. If there is an organization in the United States that 
has commanded the respect and confidence of the country, it 
is our Federal Reserve Board. Our banks during this year of 
war have moved on with a confidence in the Federal Reserve 
Board that has been simply splendid, and that has not helped 
the Germans. It has helped us. Breaking down the Federal 
Reserve Board will not help win the war. It will help the 
Germans, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator does not think 
the President wants to help the Germans, does he? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; but I do not think the Presi- 
dent’s judgment is infallible. I would rather have the judg- 
ment of the Senate on the organization of the Federal Reserve 
Board than that of the President and any advisers he may have; 
and there is where the Constitution puts it. The framers of 
our Constitution believed that the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, coming from every part of the Union, were 
better capable than one man of doing work of that character, 
I believe in the Constitution, and I do not Intend to abandon 
at anybody's dictation my part of the responsibility which falls 
npon me under the Constitution, and I do not want to abandon 
it. I want to help whip the Germans and I want to stop hin- 
drances through the unwise delegation of authority that can not 
be properly performed, I believe we ought to stay here and 
do our part. If any change is needed in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, I say we know how to make it better than 
the President does or would if he had nothing else to do. The 
Senate as a whole has had broader experience in matters of 
this kind than any man that lives. It has had broader experi- 
ence than any one Senator. Men are men, whatever place they 
hold. I wish to save these organizations, to save them for the 
service of my country during this war. We need them. I am 
not willing to help the Germans by running from my responsi- 
bilities as a Senator. If I am called upon to stand by the 
President by supporting every bill that is labeled “Administra- 
tion,” I reply that it is not wise for Senators to vote without 
mental action. The Constitution requires us to say whether a 
measure is wise or not, and I intend to help decide this as a 
Senator 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Do I understand from the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and the Senator from Georgia that this was 
framed so as to exclude the advisory commissions and take them 
out of the reorganization? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. That was what the Senator from 


Minnesota said. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will address his 
question to me, I can answer it. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be delighted to have the Senator answer 
it. Is that the purpose? 

Mr. NELSON. We had a lot of advisory commissions, any 
amount of them, and I did not want them inserted in this legis- 
lation; and so we put in the word “ administrative“ to refer to 
those that had administrative jurisdiction, as distinguished 
from legislative authority. Is not that plain? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; so far as it goes. What I want to get at 
is whether this takes the advisory commissions from the con- 
trol of the President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr, LODGE. Certainly, although I have not the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will examine the bill, he will 
find that we also put in there the words “ now existing by law.” 
The Creel commission is not created by law, as the Senator 
knows. The Senator from Georgia thought it had been created 
by some law. I understand that it was not created by law, 
but that it was established by the President under some fund 
he has. But that is administrative. There is a Council of 
National Defense that is established by law. The Council of 
National Defense, under that law, has established certain 
agencies. Those are created by law; but there are certain com- 
missions as to which I do not know how they are established, 
This does not apply to them. 

Mr. LODGE. What I want to get at is whether the advisory 
commissions, of which we have a great many, were exempted 
from the operation of the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not if created by law. 

i =p LODGE. Are those exempted that are not created by 
aw 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator mean whether they are 
exempted by this bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; exempted from the operation of this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It exempts all administrative agencies not 
created by law or existing by law. 

Mr. LODGE. But the Senator from Minnesota stated with 
the utmost clearness that the word “ administrative” was put 
in in order to distinguish them from the advisory commissions. 
What I am trying to find out is whether the advisory commis- 
sions are exempted from the operation of this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not if they are created by law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer the Senator without any 
hesitation that this term “administrative,” which is applied 
to places to which these functions can be transferred, covers, 
in my opinion, all the advisory commissions or any others that 
might be appointed, because there is a law which authorizes 
the creation of the Council of National Defense and authorizes 
it to appoint an advisory commission and such otLer commis- 
sions or committees as it deems proper. Now, all these advis- 
ory commissions heretofore appointed, or any that may be here- 
after appointed, are appointed in pursuance of law, for there 
was a law that authorized their appointment; and in my 
opinion this word “administrative” would bring all of those 
committees into a position where any of the functions of any 
part of the Government might be placed on them. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want the Senator to misunderstand 
me. It is not because I am anxious to have them exempted 
that I am asking these questions. It seems to me that they are 
the very things that should be specially included in the bill, 
for if anything can be done to consolidate the advisory commis- 
sions and reduce their numbers it is very desirable. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the Senator does not atch the 
criticism I make. This term is used in a class naming the 
agencies to which the functions of the civil government may be 
transferred; not from which they shall be taken, not from 
which any authority they have is to be removed. It is a de- 
seription of the agencies to which all the powers of every depart- 
ment—all the powers of the Federal Reserve Board, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, all of our functions of govern- 
ment—might be transferred; and as it is broadened it includes 
more indefinite agencies, and creates additional uncertainty as 
to where the civil government is going. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NELSON addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Georgia yield? There are three Senators on their feet. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, as he was address- 
ing me, I shall be through in a moment. I am in entire agree- 
ment with him that the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Federal Reserve Board, and a number of other wholly civil 
departments, should be exempted from the operation od this bill; 


but I should be sorry to think that the advisory commissions 
could not be consolidated or reduced. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say that I think there was some 
confusion in the statement just made by the Senator from 


Georgia. We have a statute—I have not it before me—creating 
what is known as the Council of National Defense, consisting 
of the members of the Cabinet. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. That Councii of National Defense is author- 
ized to appoint advisory commissions, but they have no adminis- 
trative functions. If the Senator will read the law—I will 
point it out to him afterwards—he will see that the only power 
that all those commissions have is to give advice and furnish 
information. They have no administrative authority. That is 
the status of the case. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that. 

Mr. NELSON. Take, for instance, Mr. Creel’s bureau. That 
is outside of the breastworks. I do not know any law for that. 
The President has appointed that bureau by a species of main 
force; and I do not use the term in any odious sense. He has 
appointed that bureau, and it is a bureau that might do a good 
deal of good, but whether it has or not up to the present time 
is a question that I leave for Senators to judge. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that I have the impression—and I refer him to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota to confirm it—that his idea in offering this 
amendment was not to recognize in the law at all those com- 
missions which are not created by law. The purpose of the 
amendment was to ignore those outside commissions, and not 
include them or recognize them under this law. That was the 
main purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. That was what I supposed, and that is what I 
am trying in my humble way to point out as something that 
ought not to be done. I think if we are going to have every- 
thing consolidated and transferred and practically abolished, 
that is a splendid place to begin. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator feel that those commis- 
sions are the proper commissions to distribute functions to, 
and have them perform functions that are now performed by 
departments? 

Mr. LODGE. Why. Mr. President, what we have been suf- 
fering from more than anything else is diffusion of responsi- 
bility. Under those commissions and under those boards there 
has been continual diffusion and separation and scattering, 
when what we want is concentration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is precisely the object of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment—to except those commissions that are scat- 
tered here and there, and not to include them in this law at all. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Florida has just assured me 
that all these endless advisory commissions are to be carefully 
preserved. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I said distinctly the other way. I 
said that the purpose of the amendment was not to recognize 
them. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
allow me to say a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr, NELSON. I want to call the attention of my friend from 
Massachusetts to the fact that we have stricken out of the bill 
lines 4, 5, 6, and 7, on page 3. That ought to be considered in 
connection with the phrase that we have used there, “ adminis- 
trative commissions.” We struck out those words— 

And to employ by Executive order any additional agency or agencies 
and to vest therein the performance of such functions as he may deem 
appropriate. . 

We did not want him to establish any outside agency, outside 
of any of the Government bureaus. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is a very wise provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator about these ad- 
visory committees. For instance, the Council of National De- 
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fense is composed of six Cabinet officers. They are given the 
right under the law to designate an advisory commission, and 
they have so acted. Now, as I understand that very vague law, 
it authorized the advisory commission to constitute advisory 
committees, and they have constituted so many committees that 
I do not believe anyone in this country can count them, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A few thousand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine it is a very, very large number. 
I do not think anyone ever knew the exact number. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So many that nobody could ever 
locate them. r 

Mr. McKELLAR. The question that I want to ask the Sen- 
ator is: Does this bill include all of these various committees 
appointed in this way? Does the Senator understand that the 
President will be given the right to furnish an office for each 
member of each committee, if he so desires? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; and not only that 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not understand the bill in that way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not only that, but he can transfer 
to them, if this word “ administrative” is used, any function of 
any department he sees fit. 

The Senator from Minnesota says that they added the word 
“ administrative” to exclude these advisory commissions. Why, 
“administrative” is a much more comprehensive word than 
“executive.” I have read from the Century Dictionary to 
show that the word “administrative” covers, in the broadest 
manner, all connected with the administration. That was why 
I read from the Century Dictionary. Anything connected with 
administration that is an agency is an administrative agency. 
All the advisory commissions are connected with the admin- 
istration, and are administration agencies; and this word “ ad- 
ministrative” will extend the right of transfer of functions 
practically without a limit. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time discuss the evil of 
permitting the Federal Reserve Board to be subject to the effect 
of this bill. I wish I could call the attention of the banks of 
this country to it and make them realize the threat held over 
the whole banking system of the United States by this bill. I 
wish I could make the banks from ocean to ocean understand 
that, with this bill as it is drawn, the powers of the Federal 
Reserve Board could be transferred to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator whether he has any 
real basis for assuming that any such thing is contemplated, or 
whether he contends that that is one of the things that would 
be possible under the act? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then will not the Senator join me 
in excepting it from the bill, so that it will not be possible? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why, I do not think it is necessary for me 
to say that I am in favor of this bill on condition that you add 
to it a proviso to the effect that the President does not go crazy 
and commit an insane act. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I do not want to go crazy and 
authorize him to do it. I decline to go crazy myself and em- 
brace in a bill an authority to the President to do something 
which I think the President must go crazy before he uses. 
I am asked to do something which it seems to me requires that 
I should be worse than stupid—to vote to authorize the Presi- 
dent to do something which would be so wicked, so helpful to 
the Germans, so hindering in our effort to win the war, that 
I could rely upon the President never doing it. Mr. Wilson may 
not always be President. This power is given to any President 
during the war. It may be some other President. No man has 
a guaranty even of life. Any President could do it. I will 
not vote to authorize any President to ruin the country. I will 
not, abandoning my constitutional responsibility as a legislator, 
vote to authorize him to tear to pieces one of the greatest 
securities to the financial system of my country. The Senutor 
from Florida knows he ought not to use the power if we give 
it to him. Then, O Senators, help us to save from doubt so 
necessary a part of our Government! 

The great Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], the whip of the 
Democratic side—my side—who frequently speaks by sugges- 
tion, not with complete authority, but with suspicion of some- 
thing else coming, advised us that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Reserve Board ought to be consoli- 
dated. Upon the floor here he maintained that they should be 
consolidated, and he wanted this bill in order that they might 
be consolidated into some new board, to be termed the board 
of finance and transportation. Now, he did not say he spoke 
by authority; but we frequently hear 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator think he 
ought to make that suggestion? v - 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What? 
Mr. OVERMAN. That the President suggested that to him. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not say he suggested it to him. 
Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is arguing the matter in that 


way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. I said he did not say 
he spoke by authority. That is what I said, and I do not think 
he spoke by authority. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I heard the Senator say that something 
was gotten to him by suggestion. As I understood the Senator, 
he was suggesting that 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I said that the Senator from Illinois 
frequently brought matters before the country which seemed to 
come to him by suggestion. I said he disclaimed having spoken 
by authority. I understand that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina means that nothing of the sort would be done. Then let 
us cut it out of the bill, so that it can not be done. We may 
not have so wise a President us Mr. Wilson during the whole of 
the war. Any President could do it. Oh, Senators, let us help 
whip the Germans! Do not whip your own country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We will never whip the Germans by at- 
tacking the President indirectly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. You force this discussion by insist- 
ing upon dangerous legislation. You will never whip the Ger- 
mans by giving any President power that he ought not to have 
or transferring to some one authority to tear to pieces our in- 
stitutions which ought not to be disturbed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the trouble with the country now; 
it will not stand by the Commander in Chief. 

8 PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators should address the 
air. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would you have Senators abandon 
their convictions as legislators, supinely rest upon their backs, 
and turn over duties that belong to them to the Executive. to 
be exercised under the advice of men who are not as competent 
as Senators to act? We are asked to place upon the President 
duties that must be performed by others for him, duties it is 
humanly impossible for one man to perform. I will stand by 
the Commander in Chief, and I will help him. but I will help by 
being candid and by doing my duty as a Senator. I commend 
him for his splendid work in putting Mr. Schwab on the Ship- 
ping Board, but would I have been patriotic to commend every- 
thing that has taken place before on that board? Would that 
be the way to help whip the Germans? 

We have our organization to build flying machines. Shall 
we have them built? Are you pleased that we have not one 
finished here flying in France to-day? Shall I commend the men 
who have mismanaged this part of our work? I stand by the 
administration and urge it to promptly put a competent man 
in charge of that work. If we had had five or ten thousand 
armed flying machines in France the Germans could not have 
made this drive. We appropriated $680,000,000 for the work. 
We ought to have had 10,000 of them to-day in France, armed and 
ready for service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator charge that the President 
is responsible for that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not charge the President with 
being responsible for it. I regret a competent man was not in 
charge to handle it. When months ago.it was found machines 
were not being built somebody should have forced construction. 
Whose duty was it? The President has had more placed upon 
him than any human could perform. Others acted for him. Of 
course, in, detail this was not his duty. Perhaps the Secretary 
of War should have known about it. 

I would leave the President a free hand in all military mat- 
ters. I wish your bill to give him that. I will go further. I 
hope he will name a competent Chief of Staff and keep him here 
to do his work. I hope the head of the Ordnance Bureau will be 
selected and kept here to.do his work. During the past 12 
months there has been change after change. You say we help 
the Germans by not standing by the Commander in Chief. Do 
you mean we help the Germans when we urge a better organi- 
zation in the War Department? I can not say that I approve 
the failure to furnish flying machines for use in France. For 
me to say so would not help whip the Germans, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I should say at this point, in justice 


to the administration, that the men who were put in charge 
of the aviation program were men of the highest business ex- 


perience in automobile production and were recommended as 
such to the President. 
i FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


the PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Allow me to say, further, that those gen- 
tlemen are well-known manufacturers.. They were not selected 
from the President's party. Aside from that, the Senator surely 
does not say that the administration is to blame for not haying 
20,000 battle planes—fighting planes—in France, when this en- 
tire Industry was absolutely new a year ago, when i. takes time 
to organize to prepare to construct these machines, when changes 
and improvements have been made in the motor from time to 
time, and are being made yet? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I think the failure to con- 
struct on tested models, while waiting these changes, was very 
unwise. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; improvements are suggested by the 
use of the machines, by the experience of those who are operat- 
ing the machines over there, that it would be absolutely absurd 
to ignore; and it is an utter physical impossibility to have 
manufactured the engines, the motors, and these planes in 
order to have them in any such quantity aaywhere in this 
country or in the world. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator fram Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Florida speaks about our 
not being prepared to make them. American firms were turn- 
ing out moters which have been used by England and France 
over the battle lines at the rate of 100 a week. ‘They could 
have turned them out for us. They are flying now all over 
the French lines— American motors in English and French 
models. Why did we not go on and take those motors? In- 
stead of taking those motors we wasted a whole year in trying 
to develop one of our own. We could have developed one of 
our own among the automobile manufacturers, if you please; 
but why did we not take those thut were ready and use them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. win the Senator tell me what motors of 
American manufacture are being used, and where? 

Mr. LODGE. In England. I only know they are making 
them here in large numbers, and have been ever since the war 
begun. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr, THOMAS. I think the statement of the Senator from 
Massachusetts is rather broad. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I do not think there is any testimony jus- 
tifying it. 

Mr. THOMAS, At the time we declared war I do not think 
American manufacturers were manufacturing engines fer fight- 
ing planes. They were mnnufacturing engines for training 
planes. I may say that I quite agree with the Senator that we 
should have used the best models at the English and French 
fronts in France. and should have manufactured them con- 
temporaneously with the development of our own engines; but 
the manufacture of the Hispano Suiza engine, which is, I think, 
the engine used in the British fighting plane. has been carried 
on here by the Wright & Martin Co, in New Jersey, beginning, if 
I recall correctly. some time last December. 

Mr. LODGE. But we have been muking fighting planes here, 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, unquestionubly. 

Mr. LODGE. And fighting planes on French and English 
models. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. And these planes have been successful abroad. 
Their motors have been perfectly successful. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. They could have made those motors for us. 
If we had only gone ahend and allowed them to muke those 
motors for us, in the meantime our geniuses could have devoted 
themselves to perfecting a Liberty motor. What I find fault 
with is that they told the country that they were to have these 
motors, and that em the Ist of July a year after the war begun 
we would have 20.000 motors. There is where the number 
came frum; and they make the country think we have them 
already, when we have not one now. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator from Georgia will permit 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 
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Mr. THOMAS. My purpose in interrupting the Senator was 
not to criticize the Senator’s comment upon how we should have 
proceeded. I quite agree that we should have manufactured 
improved planes and improved engines contemporaneously with 
the development of our own engines. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. That is my whole point. 8 

Mr. THOMAS. To some degree, however, that was done, since 
Gen. Pershing placed orders abroad, and fortunately, through 
those orders, we have some flying machines. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; we have had them made abroad. 

Mr. THOMAS. Subsequently, beginning, as I remember, in 
December, the plan suggested by the Senator was adopted. It 
was, however, after we had lost a number of months of precious 
time, for which to some extent we are paying the penalty. 

Mr. LODGE, I do not want to take the Senator from Geor- 
gia off the floor, but in this connection I wish to ask the 
Senator from Colorado, who is thoroughly informed on the 
subject 

Mr. THOMAS. Not thoronghly. 

Mr. LODGE. Who is very well informed on the subject 
about the Bristol fighter, one of the best of these planes. We 
tried to make them, and did make one, I believe. Did we 
improve it before it was burned or was it an improved model? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Bristol plane is a machine considered 
apart from the engine. It is the boat—the ship. I think 
efforts were made to improve the plan of the Bristol, but as 
to that I am not now absolutely certain. At any rate we began 
to manufacture them, and I think the first one was turned 
out something like three months ago, and a small number have 
been made. 

Mr. LODGE. The report of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs states that one Bristol fighter—if that is the name, it 
ista good name 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the machine sent to France te which 
the Senator refers is composed of a Liberty engine and a 
Bristol body. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that the one that burned? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the one which burned was turned ont 
in Buffalo. It made a successful flight, and immediately after 
the flight it was destroyed by fire. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the one we*improved? 

Mr. THOMAS. I can not answer us to that, but I think it 
was a regulation standard Bristol body. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. I beg the pardon of the Senator 
from Georgia. I did not mean to take him eff the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. . If the Senator from Georgia will allow 
me to refer back to the original statement made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, he said we were manufacturing machines 
in this country and sending them te France and England: and 
they were actually being used over there when we should have 
been manufacturing them for ourselves. That statement is 
wholly inaccurate according to m information. 

Mr. LODGE. We have been making pinnes—I may be mis- 
taken about their having been fighting planes—we haye been 
making motors, and they are being used abroad to-day. The 
French and English planes are the only ones we have, as the 
Senator knows, 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are using planes made in France and 
England. We have shipped the material over there and I think 
we will make them there. I believe it would be wise for us to 
continue to ship the raw material to France and England, where 
they are prepared to manufacture these machines, and at the 
same time make them here. I think it would be wise to do both, 
to make them here and to ship the raw material over there. 
They requested us to do that. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would be wise to send the raw mate+ 
rial there and let them manufacture them and then we would 
get some planes, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what we have been doing. 

Mr. LODGE. We leave them to be manufactured here. but 
somehow or other—I blame nobody—we do not get fighting 


planes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. what I was seeking 
to do was to show that the transfer of power to the President 
does not necessarily mean that we have taken a step to help whip 
Germany. The President had power over the Shipping Board; 
the President had the power over the manufacture of airplanes; 
the President had power over the organization of the War De- 
partment. The mere transfer of power to the President does not 
necessarily mean that thereby you will help whip the Ger- 
mans, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield. but after all this T will 
not yield any more because I should like to say a-few words in 
closing. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I will take only a few moments. The Sena- 
tor paid a very high compliment, and I apprehend a very de- 
serving compliment, to Mr. Schwab, who has been appointed head 
of the Shipping Board. 

If later on the President in the exercise of the power con- 
ferred upon him by this bill should see fit to consolidate the 
airplane industry under Mr. Schwab, knowing Mr. Schwab's 
great capabilities, his wonderful experience as the head of 
the largest steel organization in the country, does not the 
Senator think that a distinct service would be performed by 
the consolidation of those two departments of the Govern- 


ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not. I think Mr. Schwab has 
all of one man’s job to build ships. I have no doubt a man 
practically of the same ability can be found and put in charge 
of the construction of flying machines, and I think that would 
be better, but as I would amend the bill the power would still 
be left in the President to make the consolidation suggested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. Everything that pertains 
directly to the war or the construction of ships, the Navy De- 
partment, the War Department, all those functions, I think, 
must be left in the President, because he is Commander. in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. 

What I have been trying to point out is that transferring 
additional powers to the President did not mean necessarily a 
better performance of the duties now vested in public servants 
nor does it necessarily mean a better organization than we 
now have, 

I instanced the flying machines. I am asked by the Senator 
to approve everything the administration has done. I can not 
do it. I think we ought to have had flying machines in France 
before now. I think we ought to have had a Chief of Staff on 
the job, an able man, all the time since the war began, se- 
lected with a view to his capacity and fitness and kept here. 
I do not believe we get the best service by so many changes. 
I think we should have had an able head of the Quarter- 

master's Department selected at the beginning of the war and 
kept here. I think we should have had an able Chief of Ord- 
nance selected 12 months ago and kept here. I do not be- 
lieve that you strengthen your organization by changing and 
changing and changing. 

If we are to whip the Germans and if we have made mis- 
takes, the way to whip them is to be honest about it, admit the 
mistakes, and overcome them by correcting them. You can 
not strengthen yourselves by declining to admit that you have 
made mistakes. The strong way to do is if you made a mis- 
take to frankly face it and correct it. What we are all bent 
upon doing is what the Senator from North Carolina wants 
to do, Win the war.“ He has just started a little along the 
wrong road. We must whip the Germans, and we know that 
there is still plenty for the President to do in our strictly mili- 
tary establishment in the War Department, in the Shipping 
Board, in the construction of fighting planes, in thoroughly and 
permanently reorganizing our military bureaus in Washington, 
so that a man will be in the same place after he masters the 
work. That is a full share for one man to do, and I beg that 
we do not throw into the sea of uncertainty two such organi- 
zations as the Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, when they can not be helped by doing it, 
when they may be harmed by doing it, and when our banking 
system and our industries will be jarred by doing it. I beg 
that they be saved at least from this misguided effort to fight 
the Germans in an unwise way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I know there are some Sen- 
ators who think they can run this country better than the Presi- 
dent has done, and not only Senators think so but others. The 
trouble is that they are not President. The people of the 
United States have elected Woodrow Wilson President, Con- 
gress has placed this matter in his hands as Commander in 
Chief. The Constitution has made him Commander in Chief. 
When you declared war you pledged the President to support 
him to the last limit, that you would give him all the resources 
of the country. I can not see that the Senator from Georgia 
is supporting him in making the speech that he has made here 
to-day and criticizing him for mistakes that any man might 
have made. The President has done his best. He has made 
errors. He has come to Congress and asked Congress to give 
him authority that he may correct errors. The trouble is that 
we have Senators from day to day fighting a bill when the 
President comes here and asks for authority to carry out the 
laws already enacted in the interest of the war alone, and to 
fight the war. You have got to trust him. He is the Com- 
mander in Chief, and if Congress is going to give him this 
authority 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Are we obliged to trust him with 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; Senators do not trust him, but the 
people of the United States have implicit trust in Woodrow 
Wilson, You may get up on the floor and denounce him and 
denounce the mistakes of the administration, but it goes in 
deaf ears, because the people of this country know him, they 
know his patriotism, they know he is trying to do right, and 
when he asks this authority from Congress they know you 
ought to give it to him. They are standing behind him, and 
the Senate is going to stand behind him. 

Now, Mr. President, I submit the following proposal for a 
unanimous-consent agreement: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that after the bour of 3 o'clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of Wednesday, April 24, 1918, no Senator 
will speak more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon the bill S. 
8771, authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate executive 
bureaus, agencies, and offices, etc., or more than once or longer than 
20 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. LODGE, Before we undertake to get a quorum—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. It will not require a quorum. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not a proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it will not 
require a quorum. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to hear it read again. 1 mis- 
understood it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the proposed agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless the time for a vote is 
fixed in a unanimous-consent agreement it does not require the 
call for a quorum. Is there objection? 

Mr, LODGE. I misunderstood it. I thought it was a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is agreed to. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there was laid before 
the Senate a short while ago a veto message of the President. 
The basis of his veto was a proviso added to Senate bill 2917, 
as follows: 

Provided, That the maximum age limit of chaplains in the Army shall 
be 45 years. 

I think the President very properly suggests in his veto mes- 
sage that that language is ambiguous and might mean that the 
chaplains would go out when they reached the age of 45 years. 
He suggests an amendment as follows: 

That no person shall be appointed a chaplain in the Army who, on 
the date of appointment, is more than 45 years of age. 

That was the intention of both branches of Congress, I am 
sure. I move that the bill and veto message be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to call up the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 141) amending the act of July 2, 1909, governing the holding 
of civil-service examinations. It simply permits persons who 
have already taken the examination to be 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is so much confusion I can 
not hear what the Senator says. I wish he would repeat his 
statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In 1909 a joint resolution was passed allow- 
ing civil-service examinations to be held here in the city of 
Washington i 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Can not the joint resolution be read so 
that we may hear what it is? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act of July 2, 1909 (36 Stats. L., 1), and 
any amendments thereto be, and the same is hereby, amended so as 
to permit the United States Civil Service Commission to excuse all 
applicants who may have 1470 ener A TETERE civil-service examinations 
for temporary positions since April 6, 1917, from taking such examina- 
tions again, and the said commission shall have the right to certify 
such applicants without further examination. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. 
from Tennessee if in reporting the joint resolution the amend- 
ments were reported as agreed to by the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are amendments of the 
committee. 


I desire to ask the Senator 


Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that the com- 
mittee was polled and the amendment adopted that was sug- 
gested. and very properly suggested, by the Civil Service Com- 
mission itself; that is to say, that applicants for these positions 
who had already stood the examination should prove their citi- 
zenship and be apportioned to the several States. That, I think, 
is a very proper amendment, and I hope the Senate will agree 
to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the one I had reference to in asking 
the question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Those are the facts about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 4, to strike out the 
word “any ” before “ amendments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add at the end of the joint resolu- 
tion the following proviso: 

Provided, That such 3 Sa ey prove their citizenship and are ap- 
portioned as now provided by law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint reselution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was ugreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. and (at 5 o’clock and 
30. minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 19, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate April 18, 1918. 
Governor oF Hawai. 

Charles J. McCarthy, of Honolulu, Hawaii, to be governor 

of Hawaii, vice Lucius E. Pinkham, term expired. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

George F. Crutchley, of Norborne, Mo., to be collector of 
internal revenue for the sixth district of Missouri, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., in place of E. M. Harber, re- 


Coast GUARD. 


Cadet Engineer Leo Robert MacHale to be third lieutenant 
of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, to take 
effect from date of oath. 

APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE Peres 
CAVALRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Wallace J. Redner. Infantry, to be first Heutenant 
of Cavalry with rank from Muy 15, 1917. 


INFANTRY ARM, 


First Lieut. Folsome Reed Parker, Cavalry. to be first lieu- 

tenant of Infantry with rank from May 15, 1917. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1917; 

John P. Miller and 

James P. Olding. 

Lieut. Albert S. Rees to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 27th day of October, 1917. 

Lieut. Hollis M. Cooley to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 18th day of December, 1917. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918: 

Howard K. Lewis, 

Robert T. Merrill, 2d, 

Francis G. Marsh, 


Percy K. Robottom, 
Stanley R. Canine, 
Joseph P. Norfleet, 
Bernard O. Wills, 


Walter V. Combs, 

Thomas Moran, 

Francis P. Traynor, 

Roy C. Smith. jr. 

Walter D. La Mont, 

Clarkson J. Bright, 

William D. Kilduff, 

Herbert A. Ellis, 

Herbert R. Hein, 

Morris D. Gilmore, 

James McD. Cresap, 

Paul M. Bates, 

Elliott B. Nixon, 

Joseph M. Blackwell, 

Norman L. Kirk, 

Merritt Hodson, 

Fred Welden, 

Pat Buchanan, 

Franz B. Melendy, 

Joseph R. Mann. jr, 

John F. Meigs, jr., 

John W. Gates, 

William C. Barnes, 

Marion C. Cheek, 

George C. Fuller, 

Harry R. Bogusch, 

Lee C. Carey. 

Glenn A. Smith, 

Donald C. Godwin, and 

Edwin J. Gillam. 

Ensign William D. Austin to he a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the Tth day of December. 1917. 

Pay Clerk Samuel B. Caldwell to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 8th day of September, 1917. 

The following-named temporary warrant officers to be ensigns 
in the Navy for temporary service from the 15th day of April, 
1918: 

Le Roy H. Ripley, 

Frank A. Saunders. 

Warren P. Boardman, 

Benjamin J. Shinn, 

William J. Clark, 

Merton R. Hinkle, 

Caspar Yeager, and 

Lon H. Robb. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy 
for temporary service from the 15th day of April, 1918: 

William Y. Rorer, 

Cedric O. Eaton, 

Charles A. Oliver, 

Harry F. Newton, 

Fred C. Forster, 

George E. Ernest, 

Albert J. Fern, 

Frank Leghorn, 

Edward F. Manning, 

William G. Spurlock, 

Theodore A. Kelly, 

William H. Fiddler. jr., and 

Frederick J. Leonard. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force to be ensigns in the Navy for temporary service 
from the 15th day of April, 1918: 

George L. Heyer, 

Harold B. Collins, and 

William C. Eberle. 

The following-named ensigns of the National Naval Votun- 
teers to be ensigns in the Navy for temporary service from the 
15th day of April, 1918: 

Alan M. Gray, 

Hale G. Knight, and 

Charles A. Williams. 

The following-named pharmacists to be dental surgeons in 
the Navy for temporary service from the 15th day of April, 
1918: 

William F. Murdy and 

Clarence A. Chandler. 

The following-named pay clerks to be assistant paymasters 
in the Navy with the rank of ensign for temporary service from 
the Ist day of January, 1918: 

Independent W. Gorton, 

Daniel Lynch, 

Edward H. Duane, 

Raymond A. Auringer, and 

Lloyd C. Sowell. 
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Harry M. Peterson, citizen of Illinois, to be an acting chap- 
lain in the Navy for temporary service with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) from the 30th day of March, 1918. 

John M. J. Quinn, citizen of New York, to be an acting chap- 
lain in the Navy for temporary service with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) from the 4th day of April, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Francis S. Kieren to be a first lieutenant in the 
ane Corps for temporary service from the 25th day of July, 
1917. 

First Lieut. Francis S. Kieren to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps for temporary service from the 26th day of July, 1917. 

First Lieut. Alvin J. Daigler to be a captain in the Marine 
PDS for temporary service from the 16th day of October, 
1917. 

Second Lieut. Carl J. Jessup to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps for temporary service from the 28th day of 
August, 1917. 

The following-named temporary second lieutenant to be a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period 
of two years from the 23d day of March, 1918: 

Lester D. Johnson. 

The following-named temporary second lieutenant to be a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period 
of two years from the 10th day of April, 1918: 

Edgar B. Pendleton. ox 

POSTMASTERS. 7 
CALIFORNIA, 


Mary A. Dempsey to be postmaster at Colusa, Cal., in place of 
Ruth D. Kilgore, resigned. 
COLORADO. 


Clinton E. Mason to be postmaster at La Salle, Colo., in place 
of Dwight McKenney, removed. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Walfred C. Carlson to be postmaster at Washington Depot, 
Conn., in place of Francis J. Kilborn, resigned. 
GEORGIA. 
Mary V. Lynch to be postmaster at Fort Screven, Ga., in place 
of W. D. Evans, resigned. 
IDAHO. 


Avery G. Constant to be postmaster at Buhl, Idaho, in place 
of Olive R. Biggs, resigned. 
Paul Disney to be postmaster at Rupert, Idaho, in place of 
O. H. Marsh, removed. 
ILLINOIS. 


Arthur S. Hurr to be postmaster at Altona, III., in place of 
Benjamin T. Hart, removed. 
George W. Halm to be postmaster at Peru, III., in place of 
John J. McCluskey, deceased. 
INDIANA. 


Otto O. Griffin to be postmaster at Carthage, Ind., in place of 
Leonard B. McCarty, deceased. 


MAINE, 


Stanwood M. Rose to be postmaster at East Machias, Me., in 
place of William C. Myrick, resigned. 


MINNESOTA, 


Nicholas Young to be postmaster at Albany, Minn., in place of 
Henry J. Schaefer, resigned. 

Edna M. Grandy to be postmaster at Eyota, Minn., in place of 
Edwin E. Lietz, removed. 

Gunella M. Nelson to be postmaster at Hanska, Minn., in place 
of A. R. Eggensperger, resigned. 

William A. Schummers to be postmaster at Olivia, Minn., in 
place of W. J. Heaney. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Reuben Lafayette Beal to be postmaster at Monticello, Miss., 
in place of H. M. Sims, resigned, 


MONTANA, 


Charles H. Baker to be postmaster at Big Sandy, Mont., in 

place of James E. M. Vig, resigned. 
NEBRASKA. 

C. Earl Steuteville to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Nebr., in 
place of John G. Porter, removed. 

Edwin S. Updike to be postmaster at Chappell, Nebr., in place 
of W. E. Roudebush, resigned. 

Lottie L. Colby to be postmaster at Marquette, Nebr., in place 
of J. C. Larsen, resigned. Office became presidential January 1, 
1917. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Eva H. Ketcham to be postmaster at Belvidere, N. J., in place 

of Wilmer J. Smith, resigned. 
NEW YORK. 

M. Francis Doyle to be postmaster at Katonah, N. Y., in place 
5 D Si Arnold. Incumbent's commission expired September 

John Chester Jubin, to be postmaster at Lake Placid Club, 
N. Y., in place of Roy Ferguson, not commissioned. 

Alfred G. Tucker to be postmaster at Minetto, N. V., in place of 
Edwin G. Brown, removed. 

William F. Winterbotham to be postmaster at Old Forge, N. X., 
in place of E. F. Abbott, resigned. 

James H. Butler to be postmaster at Scottsville, N. V., in place 
of Robert B. Cox, removed. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Arthur L. Young to be postmaster at Bowman, N. Dak., in place 
of Lillian B. Totten, removed. 


OKLAHOMA. 


George M. Hagan to be postmaster at Stilwell, Okla., in place 
of Wiliam H. Davis, resigned. 


TENNESSEE, 


Jesse C. Worthington to be postmaster at Coal Creek, Tenn., 
in place of E. M. Beasley, resigned. 4 


TEXAS. 


William C. Blake to be postmaster at Jasper, Tex., in place of 
7 W. F. Holmes. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 


4 


UTAH. 


Charlotte H. Nelson to be postmaster at Castlegate, Utah, 
in place of D. R. Evans, resigned. 

David A. Webster to be postmaster at Milford, Utah, in place 
of W. J. Munford, resigned. 


VERMONT. 


Herbert H. Beeman to be postmaster at Milton, Vt., in place 
of Emerson M. Kennedy, resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mary W. Scott to be postmaster at Gary, W. Va., in place of 
R. V. Shanklin, resigned. 

Lon E. Browning to be postmaster at Logan, W. Va., in place 
of Scott Justice, resigned. 

Edward E. Reyburn to be postmaster at Vivian, W. Va., in 
place of W. G. Williamson, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 18, 1918. 
THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Frederick Paul Keppel, to be Third Assistant Secretary of 
War. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


George F. Crutchley, to be collector of internal revenue for 
the sixth district of Missouri, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SUPERVISING INSPECTOR, STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 


Oscar G. Haines, to be supervising inspector, fifth district, 
in the Steamboat-Inspection Service. 


JUDGE OF THE MUNICIPAL Court, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 
Robert H. Terrell to be judge of the municipal court. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


First Lieut. James Harold Leyda, Medical Reserve Corps, to 
be first lieutenant. 
POSTMASTER. 


KENTUCKY. 
Dayid C. Bradley, Scottsville. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate April 18, 1918. 
Theodore Holun to be postmaster at De Forest, Wis. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuorspay, April 18, 1918. 


The House was called to order at 12 o'clock noon by Mr. 
KIıTCHIN as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, for that 
long line of patriots, statesmen, and soldiers, who by their 
daring and heroism made our Nation possible, a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, and who have 
brought it through every crisis it has been called upon to 
meet, 

We thank Thee for what they did, but more, for that deep 
and hidden principle within, which prompted them to high 
resoives and self-sacrifice, which while it lives insures the life 
and perpetuity of our Republic. 

With profound sorrow and keen regret we are called upon 
to record the death of a veteran Member of this House, who, 
though modest, was ever firm in his convictions; strong, yet 
unobtrusive; a patriot who served his State and Nation with 
all the fervor of soul, Comfort his colleagues, friends, and 
those to whom he was near and dear, with the imperishable 
hope that he lives to a larger life in one of God's many man- 
sions; through Him, who died that we might live. Amen. 

5 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 8753) to amend section 3, title 1, of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce 
of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 15, 1917, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House, and had appointed Mr. OVERMAN, Mr, FLETCHER, 
Mr. REED, Mr. Netson, and Mr. DILLINGHAM as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 4277) providing for the protection of the uniform of 
friendly nations, and for other purposes, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Senate resolution 227. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WiLLIAM A, JONES, a Representative 
from the State of Virginia. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join a committee appointed by the House of Representa- 
tives to attend the funeral. 2 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn, 

And that in compliance under the second resolution the Vice 
President had appointed as a committee on the part of the 
Senate Mr. Swanson, Mr. Overman, Mr. Unperwoop, Mr. HEN- 
DERSON, Mr. Norris, and Mr. McNary. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 10358) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

On April 11, 1918: 

S. 3994. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
condemnation proceedings of lands for military purposes,” 
approved July 2. 1917, and for other purposes. 

On April 16, 1918: 

S. 3863. An act to provide quarters or commutation thereof 
to commissioned officers in certain cases; and 

S. 4102. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
commissioners of Bonner County, Idaho, to construct a bridge 
across the Clark Fork River in Bcnner County, Idaho. 

On April 17, 1918: 

S. 3528. An act to suspend for the period of the present war 
sections 45, 46, and 56 of an act entitled “An act for making fur- 
ther and more effectual provision for the national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, and for other pur- 


poses, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
Kirchix) signed the same: i 

H. R. 9163. An act to provide for reimbursement of actual 
expenses or flat per diem for enlisted men traveling on duty 
under competent orders; and 

H. R. 9902. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
my Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Kircury) announced his 
signature to enrolled bills of the following titles: 

S. 383. An act to punish the willful injury or destruction of 
war material, or of war premises or utilities used in connection 
with war material, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3388. An act to amend the emergency shipping fund provi- 
sions of the urgent deficiency appropriation act approved June 
15, 1917, so as to empower the President and his designated 
agents to take over certain transportation systems for the trans- 
portation of shipyard and plant employees, and for other pur- 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On April 15, 1918: 

H. R. 9314. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

On April 16, 1918: 

H. R. 9504. An act to amend section 4067 of the Revised 
Statutes by extending its scope to include women. 

On April 18, 1918: 

H. R. 9901. An act to give indemnity for damages caused by 
American forces abroad. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the fellowing bills: 

H. R. 9163. An act to provide for reimbursement of actual 
expenses or flat per diem for enlisted men traveling on duty 
under competent orders; and f 

II. R. 9902. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
1 Establishment of the United States,“ approved May 18, 

DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garner). The Clerk will 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 314. 


Resolved, That the designation and appointment by the Speaker of 
Hon. CLAUDE Kixchix, a Representative from the State of North Caro- 
lina, as Speaker pro tempore during the present temporary. absence of 
the Speaker be, and the same is hereby, approved, and the said CLAUDE 
KITCHIN is hereby empowered to sign, as Speaker pro tempore, during 
said period, enrolled bills and joint resolutions and appoint conferees, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Senate as 
notice of the action of the House. 

Resoited, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
as notice of the action of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PAYMENT OF INCOME TAXES. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Kitcu1n). The gentleman 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. 
Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the House this morning to what I consider a very 
important and urgent matter in connection with the third liberty 
loan, now being subscribed by the people, and that is that some 
provision ought speedily to be made to provide for the payment 
of income and excess-profits taxes in installments rather than in 
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aà lump sum. I have received this morning the following tele- 
gram from the committee at Rockford, III.: 
ROCKFORD, ILL., April E, 1978. 


Congressman CHARTES E. FULLER, s 
National Hotel, Washington: 

Winnebago County third liberty loan committee are unanimous in 
belief that requirement of fuli payment of income taxes in June win 
seriously hamper the banks of this district in financing liberty loan 
purchases for their customers and work great hardship on individuals 
and corporations desiring to buy 8 bonds. If payment of taxes in 
installments is permitted it will greatly relieve this situation aud con- 
tribute materially to suceess of the third liberty loan in this county and 
Middle West. 

F. G. Hogtaxp. 


Chairman Winnebago County Third Liberty Loan Committee. 
I also received this telegram from Belvidere, III.: 
BELVIDERE, ILL., April 1d. 1918. 
Hon. C. E. FrLILER, . 
Washington, D. C.: 
; Full 888 income taxes in cones 3 Ponies gad ra a 
oan eularly in securing co! ration sulscriptions. 1 x 
crease! corporation subscriptions van — secured here if incomie- tax 
nt can made in three installments. 
hint hs Boose COUNTY LIBERTY Loan CoMMUTTES. 
Also this from the members of the committee in the seventh 
Federal reserve district: 
¢ Cuicaco, ILL., April 10, 1913. 
Hon. Cras, E. Freier, 
Representatrre, Washington: 


Requirement of tull payment of income taxes in June is seriously 
mpering the banks of tnis district in financing libertytoan purchases 
for their customers and working great hardship on individuals and cor- 
porations desiring to buy liberty bonds. If payment of taxes in in- 
Stallments is permitte it will tly relieve this situation and con- 
tribute materially o success of the third liberty loan in the great 


Middle West. director of camp. fan 5 Heman Gifford, Minots 


: Stuar 
a e sales tome. Dunscomb, Indiana director 


at Sales: Wm. Ross, Wisconsin director of sales; 

F. R. Fenton. Michigan director of sales: C. H. Me- 

Nider, Iowa director of sales; Chas. W. Folds, Chicago 

and Cook County director of sales of the Mberty-loun 

campaign committee, seventh Federal reserve district. 

We want this liberty loan to succeed, Mr. Speaker, and to 

“ go over the top.” nnd I believe that one of the things necessary 

in order to help immensely, and which could be done without 

any great injury, would be to provide for the payment of these 

taxes in installments. I hope some such provision may be made, 

and made soon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Illinois has expired. 

i MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following reso- 
lution: è 

Rexolred, That the 


ha 


The time of the gentleman from 


Secretary be directed to Inform the House of 
Representatives that the Senate bas recommittel to the committee of 
conference the report of the committee on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
$696) making appropriations for the current an} contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS HOUSE. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
present an article which was published in the Boston Herald! 
of yesterdny—April 17, 1918—in regard to the completion of 
the tank “America.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman desire to 
ask unanimous consent to proceed? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes; so that this article car 
be read by the Clerk in my time, or I will read it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent to address the House for two 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
what this newspaper editorial is about? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It is not an editorial, It 
is an articie on the completion of the tank “America,” which is 
to be used in the sale of liberty bonds on Friday and then ser” 
abroad to crush out the Germans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There wns no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I read: 


[From the Boston Herald of Apr. 17, 1918.] 


TANK “AMERICA” TAKES CRUISE—BOSTON Wixs DISTINCTION OF COM- 
PLETING Finst UNITED STATES LAND MOXIfOR—FIGHTER' Witt BE 


CHRISTENED TO-DAY 


ou United 88 a big war 9 5 2 Baad 
whatever rt she ma ca upon to yin work] war. 

—— 3 home. her tamie are in place, and she awaits” 
nto action. 


for 


rivet has 
only a starting signal to send her 
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She is a triumph of American Army engineering ingenuity and every 
portion of her giant body was “made in America"; in fact, it was 
constructed in Combridre onder the direction of Army officers of the 
department of the northeast. To the country and to the world the 
America! will be prociaimed a p.oduct of toston, for Cambridge was 
but the workshop of the officers who are stationed at Boston, and to 
Boston will belong the glory of the achievement. 

GEX, JOHNSTON SPONSOR. 

The “America” was to be christened by Brig. Gen. John A. Johnston 
yesterday, anıl, though the event was unannounced generally, the news 
spread quickly through tbe Coplex-I'aza Ilotel. where Army and Navy 
officers congregated during the afternoon. Within a short time the 
news was on the street and Copiey Square was soon thro The 
Coast Artillery Band am] the provost guard reported for duty, and 
their activities added credence to the report that the tank was coming, 

Gen, Johnston and his staff wait at department headquarters, 
and a ceremonia: program was arranged for the christening. but 
word was received from Cambridge that the tank was working out, 
and her officers deemed it unwise to run ber over to Boston until ber 
engines were running smoothly. 

he America was constructed in record-breaking time. Gen. Johns- 
ton drove ber first rivet home January 25. and within three months 
every final touch was given to ber bull, engines, mecbanism, and 
armament and she was ready for her trial. 

The tank weighs 45 tons and is of the size of those now in com- 
mission oo tue European battle fleids. It is so much larger than 
the Brittanla that the Enztish tank conid be stored inside of tne 
America. The American Army engioeers took full advantage of the 
experiences of English engineers and Improved upon the Rritish type 
in many ways, eliminating features and designs which were proved 
impracticable in the big war engines in Kurope aud adding many 
distinctive American engineering improvements. so that the America 
stands ont as a peer of ali war engines and a monument to American 
ability and ingenuity. 

While the country bas beer busy speculating and estimating the 
speed with which war engines can be manufactured in different parts 
of the country where factories and materials are available, the 
engineers ul the portheastern department have been turning out tue 
first engine. At the Institute of Technology, which was turned over 
to the Government, the work nas been under way. 

Prot. E F. Miller designed the huge machine and Col. Francis R. 
Shunk, bead of the engineering department. supervised its construction, 
Maj. Henry Adams had direct «barge of the work, with Capt. Henry J. 
Snider as his assistant. while the actual construction of the tank 
was done by Capt. Albert S. Smith. Lieut. John A. Lunn, and Lieut. 
Leo H. lraver, and a corps of machinists. 

Gen. Johnston wit! christen the tank fo-day, probably at Common- 
weaith armory, and in a manner quite at variance with custom. 
There will be no breaking of a bottle of champagne, nor yet of lithia 
water. over her bow, Instead she will be christened with a gold cross, 
typifv-ing ter dedication to the cause of God and justice. Then she 
will be ready for participation in the great military parade Friday. 

Every detall of the big machine was in working order yesterday. 
Her engines were span new and required working out. and it was 
in order that the tank should be. in perfect. smooth-running order 
before she went on to the streets of Rostan that these last tests were 
mnie at Cambridge yesterday and the exercises at Copley Square 

MES WANTED FoR CREWS. 

Boston snd New England have given to America the first big engine 
of war, even as the first units of the American Army and the first 
ships of tae American Navy went out from New England into the 
world war The “America™ plans are now available for use in other 
factories where the Government ts turning out tanks and 
and the “America is but premier of a great fleet, 

The American tank service started a drive in Roston yesterday 
for recruits between 18 and 45, The tank corps is one of the newest 
and most attractive parts of Uncle Sam's fighting machine. lt is 
one of the few open to men above draft age. 

Lieut. Te W. Crosby, u charge of recruiting. announced the time 
for enlistments is limited, Recruits will be sent to Gettysburg. Pa., for 

reliminury training and will be certain of seeing active service in 
nee soon. Promotions are rapid in this branch, and pay tor 
noncommissioved officers is higher than the average Army pay. Men 
skilled in mechaniceai trades and general clerks. telephone operators, 
8 het —— woe —— cians, 88 topographers. 
cooks. machine designers. and ma e- gun mec cs are amo 
speciany desired. ee 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Spenker. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I max extend my remarks in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker. another matter 
which, although not related ta the tank question, it is of vital 
interest to the prosecution of the war, Last year we had great 
trouble over the fuel question. Factories were clesed and 
thousands of operatives were thrown out of employment be- 
cause of the inability to procure transportation and supply conl 
and other fuel fer domestic and mannfacturers’ use. There 
was a grent shortage of fuel both at home and abroad for the 
proper and efficient conduct of the war. We ought to guard 
against the disaster of 1917 by providing. 

A WAR PROGRAM BASED ON OIL, 

To-day the country is aroused as never before over the neces- 
sity for merchant shins, neroplanes, submarines anid snbmarine 
destroyers. I fear that the people of the United States do not 
realize as they ought to that all these programs—ships, sub- 
marines, destroyers, and aeroplines—rest upon oil fuel, and 
that the United States is not producing. and can not within 
its own borders produce, the oil to sustain this program without 
another expensive shutdown in industry. 


1918. 


I am credibly informed that in Mexico alone there is an oil 
base that can immediately support the great program of our 
country for successfully conducting the war. 

The oil fields of Mexico are threatened by German propaganda 
and contending military forces. I am informed that two years 
ago the United States had 162,000,000 barrels of oil in storage. 
This was reduced last year and the reduction continues. At 
the present rate of consumption without outside relief, our 
storage supplies will be exhausted next year when our new ships 
launch the United States as again a world power on the ocean. 

REDUCED AMERICAN OIL PRODUCTION, 

The great oil field of the United States is that of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, with 50,000 wells, producing about 450,000 
barrels of oil per day, but I have been told there is the startling 
decrease of 82,000 barrels per day in production since last 
October. 

I have been informed our next largest field is that of Cali- 
fornia, whose 7,800 wells, yielding more than three times per 
well the Oklahoma output, gives us nearly 90,000,000 barrels a 
yeur, a decrease of 10,000,000. Wyoming is a new field, with 
only 400 wells, averaging somewhat over 40 barrels per dax. 
There is no reason to expect therefrom any relief production, 
The old Appalachian region, with its 99,000 wells; yields only 
63,000 barrels per day. All the 200,000 oil wells in the United 
States are now producing at the rate of only 300,000,000 barrels 
per annum, and we shall shortly require 425,000,000 barrels per 
annum to sail our ships, submarines, and destroyers and produce 
the very high-grade cil necessary in our aeroplane program, 

It is stated Great Britain is using tonnage needed in the war 
zone on leng routes to bring oil from Java. Consumption in Cali- 
fornia has been somewhat relieved by transfer of the South 
American demand to the Mexican vil fields, because the distance 
for ships is so much shorter through the Panama Canal from 
South American ports to Tampico as compared with California 

S. 
we OIL SHORTAGE GREATER THAN COAL, 

Our coal famine, with all its disasters in life and property, was 
due to a shortage of less than 10 per cent. Yet there are possi- 
bilities of a 40 per cent shortage in the fuel-oil supplies unless 
relief is had from Mexico and production and transportation 
safeguarded. 

We produced 600,000,000 tons of coal last year, an increase of 
50,000,000, and of a hundred million over a few years before. 
But we were still short of requirements by 50,000,000 tons, or 
Jess than 10 per cent, and coal is in unlimited supply in the 
United States. It can ve safely mined and safely trai sported, 
and supply is only a question of price and men, 

But Mexico presents a very complicated situation, It is the 
greatest oll field in the world, is close to our doors, and has oil 
to burn and waste. 

DANGEROUS WEALTH AT OUR DOORS. 


All the oil field over which Russian and Turk, Germans and 
English, are now contending in European Asia can not compare 
in present or potential output with the oil fields on the Gulf of 
Mexico extending north and south 150 miles along the coast and 
50 or GO miles inland. A single oil well here, San Juan Casiano, 
of the Mexican Petroleum Co., has produced since 1910, (6,000, 
000 barrels, and its pressure is undiminished. Its flow of oil 
can not be restrained below 21,000 barrels a day without endan- 
gering the surrounding country. When further harnessed in, 
the earth begins to quake in rebellion. The Casiano well is sur- 
passed by Cerro Azul, a few miles farther south, brought in two 
years ago. 

The company owning these wells and many others is permitted 
production of only 55.000 barrels of oll per day, because the war- 
ring Governinents have commandeered its steamers, built and 
building. This concern produced 18.000.000 barrels last year, 
only a Hart of which went into the United States. It has the 
pipe lines, pumping stations, storage facilities, and loading 
stations to increase its output to nearly 100,000 barrels a day, 
and it could again double that in a few months by increase of 
pipe-line facilities were there available shipping. 

The English company—Lord Cowdray’s—is the second pro- 
ducer of Mexico and is estimated to have made an output of 
15.000.000 barrels last year, all of which went over the ocean, 
destined, it is understood, for the British Navy. 

The total production in Mexico last year was only 55.000.000 
barrels, or only 150,000 barrels a day. Three other American 
companies are building pipe lines, but their shipping problems 
are still unsolved. 

I am informed that last year it was estimated a potential pro- 
duction from the then operating companies of 1.000,000 barrels 
per day, or an output equaling that of the United States if ship- 
ping facilities could be commanded, This was thought to be 
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an extreme maximum estimate. Since that time the Mexican 
zoverument has published in detail an estimated potential pro- 
duction from drilled wells of 1,850,000 barrels per day. 

THE GERMAN MENACE TO OUR OIL SUPPLY. 

But these figures of potential production should not abate; 
they should rather emphasize our alarm over the United States 
oil situation. 

The Germans knew before the war the potential production of 
this field. Their propaganda is so strong at Tampico that our 
Government has blacklisted and forbidden trade from this 
country with the German firms at Tampico, Before the war 
Germany was negotiating for a small section of this field, for 
which it would pay many millions. The destruction of this 
field, if it were possible, would cripple both the mercantile and 
naval marines of the world. Its possession or control by any 
maritime power might give command of the ocean. 

There are cil fields from the Arctic Circle to South America 
and throughout Asia and the eastern islands, but there is no 
field so valuable for the world’s commerce and defense as the 
Mexican oil field. It is the gem of Mexico's grent wealth. It 
was pioneered and developed by American companies and Amer- 
ican capital under charters from the Mexican Government that 
invited the development of natural resources that had been 
known for centuries only as a danger to man and beast. 

Oil is rapidly superseding coal in both the naval and the mer- 
cantile ships of the world. The limit is only as to supply and 
distribution in bunkers at ports around the world. 

ENGLAND MUST HAVE OIL AROUND THE WORLD. 


When it was announced in the English Parliament that the 
expedition to the Persian Gulf was necessary to protect the 
Persian oil fields which had been acquired by the British Goy- 
ernment, it was declared that bunker oil for ships of the future 
sailing the globe was as great a necessity as bunker coal for 
England's merchant marine. 

I understand that only recently the English Government 
has bought the control of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. 

Underneath all the war, all the tariff and commercial strife, 
and all ship contests in the world, is now the everlasting ques- 
tion of fuel; and the fuel of the future is oil. The conl- 
burning naval boat is no match for the oil-burning boat. 

The future cost of a ton of oil need not be grenter than a ton 
of coal, and it is the equal to 2 tons of coal when burned in 
place of coal. But burned in a Diesel or internal-combustion 
engine, 1 ton of oil is the equivalent of 6 tons of coal or 3 tons 
of oil in steam production. 

This was the record before the war, but since that time there 
is reason to believe the Germans have made great >rogress in 
Diesel or internal-combustion engines for use in the submarines; 
and no man will be able to measure until after the war the 
future value of oil as compared with coal in internal-conibustion 
engines. It may even be as 10 to 1. 

The United States is putting two billions into mercantile 
ships, another billion Into aeroplanes—$600,000,000 appropriated 
and $800,000.000 already spent, and altogether is putting a 
billion a month into the war. And success now and hereafter 
in war and peace must be based on fuel oil. 

It has been privately stated that within five years after the 
close of this war there will not be a coal-burning ship on the 
ocean in international trade, 

WHAT TITLES HOLD OUR OIL BASE IN MEXICO? 

Yet, who owns the oil fields of Mexico? Do Americans or 
English, who bought them at high prices when they were 
regarded as worse than useless and took perfectly good private 
and Government title thereto? As fast as the change can be 
made the title of all these oil fields may pass to our enemies. 
Germany is the home of I. W. W. socialism, as this country 
well knows. German I. W. W. socialism has written a consti- 
tution for Mexico which forbids private or corporation title to 
all the mineral wealth of the country and permits whatever 
party is for the moment in power to confiscate mines of gold, 
silver, copper, or oll. 

To-day the Government of Carranza claims right, in violation 
of all previous concessions, laws, Government and constitu- 
tional pledges, to tax without limit, or confiscate by appro- 
priation, the oil wealth of the allies fighting for the world’s 
democracy. 

IS GERMANY WARRING UPON US FROM MEXICO? 

Confiscated mineral properties in Mexico are resold to the 
Germans. The German propaganda was established at Tampico 
and the leading ports of Mexico through the Hamburg-American 
steamship organization, whose officers in these ports are de- 
clared to be German navy and military reservists. 

Labor troubles and disorganization in the oil works and ter- 
minals at Tampico have been traced to the Germans. Indeed, 
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Germany is stin making war upon American shipping right at 
the American shipping ‘base in Tampico, while for 40 miles 
south, along the pipe lines, water lines, railroad, and in the oil 
fields contending military forces are burning bridges, cutting 
lines, and interrupting the oil swpply. 

How long must we contemplate 110,000,000 people plunging 
into war at the rate of $1,000,000,000 n month and their real 
power base in neighboring hands iu close touch with the enemy 
and without local or international protection? 

It seems to me that we shoul, us a Nation, be awake to the 
possibility and necessity of augmenting our supply of fuel for 
future use. We should not allow an enemy uation to gain a 
foothold in the vast territory lying to the south of us, and 
thereby to become a menace to the Panama Canal. which we 
built for the purpose of connecting the waters of the two grent 
o¢eans as an “dvantage to our world trade in time of peace 
and as a means of greater protection to our commerce in time of 
war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent te extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman's request? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF THE LATE NEPRESENTATIVE 
JONES -OF VINGINTA, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing committee to attend the funeral of the late Representn- 
tive Jones, of Virginia: Mr. Hotann, Mr. Montrasve, Mr. 
Watson of Virginin. Mr. Satemms of Virginia, Mr. Grass, Mr. 
Hannisox of Virginia, Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Stemp, Mr. PLoon, Mr. 
Garrett of Tennessee, Mr. SLAYDEN, Mr. Ausrix. Mr. HELM, 
Mr. Towner, Mr. Tatmorr. Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin, Mr. Esto- 
PINAL, and Resident Commissioners pe Veyra, XANGco, and 
DAVILA. 


PERMISSTON TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Spenker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent thut on Monday morning next the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Titson], after the rending and approval of 
the Journal and the disposition of business on the Spenker's 
table, may be nilowed to address the House for 45 minutes on 
the subject of the use of gas and gas masks in warfare. the date 
being the third anniversary of the use of gas in warfare, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent thut on next Monday. immediately 
after the reading of the Journal and the disposition of other 
matters on the Spenker's table. the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Titson] be granted leave to address the House for 45 
minutes on the subject mentioned by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to obiect, I wish to say that I myself would be very glad, 
indeed, to henr the gentleman's remarks; but innsmuch as Pis- 


. trict day has been taken away on several occasions recently, 


aud as Monday is the day set apart by the rules for the consid- 
eration of District matters, I shall be compelled te object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
objects, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, lenve of absence was granted to Mr. 
Srrone for a week or 10 days, to attend to important business 
and to assist in the liberty lonn campaign. 

NATURALIZATION. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's 
table H. R. 3132. disagree to the amendmeats of the Senate, and 
agree to the conference asked for by the Senate on that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks ununimons consent to take from the Speaker's tuble H. R. 
3132, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What is that bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 3132) to amend 
section 2171 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relat- 
ing to naturalization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alubuma? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Max I ask the gentleman from 


Alabama whether this bill includes the bill to validate certain |: 


certificates of naturalization? 
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Mr. BURNETT. It does. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It includes that bill? 

Mr. BURNETT. It does. The amendment incorporated by 
the Senate embraces all those naturalization propositions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentlemun proposes 
to bring all the naturalization bills together? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is the proposition exactly, 
been done by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced as conferees on the 
part of the House Mr. BURNETT, Mr. Sanartt, Mr. Raker, Mr. 
Hayes, and Mr. Jounson of Washington. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker; I call up the conference report on 
the Agricultural appropriation bill. A 
4 mea SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 

y title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 9054) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker. I move that the House further in- 
sist on its disagreement to Senate amendment No, 44, and ask 
for a further conference, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make a preferential motion and offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold that 
just n minute? 

Mr. McLAUGIHLIN of Michigan> I will withhold it. 

Mr, LEVER. I think we had as well carry out the agree- 
ment nade yesterday afternoon, to yield a certuin amount of ` 
time to certain gentlemen on either side of the House, aud I 
yield an hour in favor of the Senate amendment to the geutle- 
man from Vennsy!yania [Mr. Lesuer], a member of the Cum- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The Chair understood that 
there were to be four hours of general debate on the amendment 
and amemlments to the amendment, two hours to be controlled 
by the entleman from South Carolina [Xr. Lever] and two 
hours to be controlled by the geutleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAvceNT. 

Mr. LEVER. With the further cgreement that I should 
yield one hour of my time to some meniber of the Committee on 
Agriculture in favor of the amendment, and I yield that hour 
io the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Lesirer]. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That will leave an hour to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] aud an hour 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. LESHER]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, who is to have 
control of the time on this side? 

Mr. LEVER. I will sax to the gentleman that I will control 
an hour on this side against the Senate nmendment and amend- 
ments thereto and the gentleman from Vennsylvania [| Mr. 
Lesner] will contro) an hour in fuvor of the Seunte amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Who controls the time on this 
side? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Iowa IMr. Havccen] has 
not announced. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have had no requests. 
to whoever desires it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is there anyone on this side who desires to 
control an hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair suggests that that 
arrangement be made privately with the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Havcen]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no desire to deprive anybody of 
time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will ask the gentleman from 
Town [Mr. Hateen] will he yield one hour of his time to some 
one in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the desire, of course. Under the ar- 
rangement made and under the rule that is what I would be 
expected to do, and it is what I shall do. 

Mr. MOORE of Vermsylivania. This was the clear under- 
standing yesterday, that the gentleman from Seuth Carolina 
{Mr. Lever] would yield one linif of his time te n gentleman in 
favor of the Senate amendment, for him to dispose of as he saw 
fit, and that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Have should 
contrel the other half of the time, which was to be divided in 
the same way. : 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


That has 


I am willing to yield 


Mr. Speaker, when the agreement was en- 


tered into yesterday, my understanding was that the gentle- 
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man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] would control time in 
opposition to these various amendments, and that we would 
control the time in favor of the amendments; but I understand 
that now another arrangement has been made, and that the 
gentleman from South Carolina is going to divide his time 
among those on his side, pro and con, and that I will be ex- 
pected, of course, under the agreement to carry out the same 
arrangement here, 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] made the statement on the floor yesterday 
that he would control one hour in opposition to the amenchnent. 
I am not questioning the action of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Spenker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] was to control two of the 
four hours—that is, one-half of the time—but he announced to 
the House in answer to some question that he would give one 
hour of his time to gentlemen on that side who opposed his 
view, and that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] would 
control two hours, so it is a matter for gentlemen on that side 
to determine what arrangement they will make with the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is this a unanimous-consent 
proposition ? À 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I shall have to object unless 
the gentleman from Iowa—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent was given 
yesterday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was unanimous consent agreed 
to for the arrangement indicated by the Chair? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent was agreed 
to yesterday that there should be debate on amendment 44 and 
all amendments thereto for four hours, two hours to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] 
and two hours by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 
Now, the gentleman from South Carolina in his generosity 
said that he would yield to some gentleman in the House who 
was opposed to his view one-half of his time. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the House 
I will read what took place: 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this time to be controlled by both gentlemen who are in favor of the 
lower price of wheat, or Is it to be controlled half by those who are in 
favor 3f $2.50 wheat? 

Mr. Lever I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska I propose to 
select some member of the Committee on Agriculture who is in favor 
of the Senate amendment and yield one-half of ay time to him. I do 
not know what the gentleman on the other side will do. 

Mr. Havcen l understand the gentleman is going to divide his time; 
I shall follow the same rule as the other side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no misunderstanding about that. I 
do net question that. 

Mr. LEVER. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania did not 
understand the situation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If there was an agreement, 
of course I have no objection; but all the time seems to be con- 
trolled by gentlemen in favor of $2.50 wheat. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
stated that the time should be divided equally. I stated yester- 
day and I state now that the time that I control shall be divided 
between the two views. 

The SUEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MeLaventix moves to concur in Senate amendment No. 44 
with an amendment as follows: Page 99, line 10, strike out all of the 
Senate amendment No. 44 and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“That section 14 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production and 
88 of the supply and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel, approved August 10, 1917," be amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec, 14, That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United States, 
shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he 
is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance 
of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give publie 
notice of what, under specitied conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
Race for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 

e President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the 
official grain standards for wheat as established under the United States 

ain standards act, hed jh August 11, 1916. The President shall 

rom time to time establish and promulgate such regulations as he shall 
deem wise in connection with such ranteed prices, and in particular 
prie conditions of delivery and payment, and differences in price 
or the several standard grades in the principal primary markets of the 
United States, adopting No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent at the 
principal interior primary markets as the basis. Thereupon, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States hereby guarantees every producer of 


wheat produced within the United States. that, upon compliance by 
him with the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for any wheat 
8 in reliance upon this guaranty within the period. not exceedin 
8 months, prescribed in the notice, a price not less than the guarant 
price therefor as fixed pursuant to this section. In such regulations 
the President shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which any 
such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. When 
the President finds that the importation into the United States of any 
wheat produced outside of the United States materially enhances or is 
likely materially to enhance the liabilities of the United States under 
guaranties or prices therefor made pursuant to this section, and ascer- 
tains what rate of duty, added to the then existing rate of duty on 
wheat and to the value of wheat at the time of importation, would be 
sufficlent to bring the price thereof at which imported up to the price 
fixed therefor pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this section, he 
shall proclaim such facts, and thereafter there shall be levied. collected, 
and paid upon wheat when imported. in addition to the then existing 
rate of duty the rate of duty so ascertained; but in no ease shall any 
such rate of duty be fixed at an amount which will effect a reduction of 
the rate of duty upon wheat under any then existing tariff law of the - 
United States. For the purpose of making any guaranteed price effective 
under this section, or whenever he deems it essential in order to protect 
the Government of the United States against material enhancement of 
its liabilities arising out of any guaranty under this section, the Presi- 
dent is authorized also, in his discretion, to purchase any wheat for 
which a guaranteed price shall be fixed under this section, and to hold, 
transport. or store it, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to wit & 
citizen of the United States or to any Government engaged in war wit 
any country with which the Government of the United States is or 
may be at war or to use the same as supplies for any department or 
agency of the Government of the United States. Any moneys received 
by the United States from or in connection with the sale or disposal 
of wheat under this section may. in the diseretion of the President, be 
used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes of this 
section. Any balance of such moneys not used as part of such rexolv- 
ing fund shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: 
Provided further, That the guaranteed nee for the several standard 
grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 2 northern 
spring, or its equivalent, at not less than $2.50 per bushel at the prin- 
cipal interior primary markets, and this guaranty of prices shall not 
be dependent upon the action of the President, but is hereby made abso- 
lute and shall binding until May 1, 1919.’” 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a parliamentary 
inquiry. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. Is it proper at this time to offer an amendment 
by way of substitute, to concur in Senate amendment No, 44, 
with dn amendment to take the place of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN}? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. While the point of order is 
pending, the Chair would think not. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
during the debate, according to the understanding had yester- 
day, gentlemen can send up their amendments and discuss them 
during the four hours of general debate; otherwise, under the 
rules, we would have no discussion specifically of any amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COX. Then I desire to offer as a substitute the follow- 
ing for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer also an amendment to 
concur in Senate amendment 44, in addition to the first amend- 
ment that I offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
Morgan amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MORGAN : 

Mr. Mongax moves to amend the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN} by striking out in the proviso 
thereof the words “two dollars and fifty cents” and inserting 1 lieu 
thereof the words “ two dollars and sixty-five cents.” ; 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against 
that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentle- 
man from South Carolina on the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of ordér. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that all 
this proceeding is irregular. Either the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] has the floor or the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HavcEn] has the floor, and in order to offer an amendment 
a gentleman must be recognized. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood yester- 
day that it was the understanding of Members, as expressed by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, that we would have four 
hours of general debate upon the amendment and all amendments 
thereto, and that amendments could be offered at any time 
during those four hours and be considered as pending. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman offering the amend- 
ment must be first recognized by the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did recognize the 
gentleman from Oklahoma to offer his amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But he must get time. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, how ean the Chair recognize 
the gentleman from Oklahoma when the gentleman from South 
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Caroling and the gentleman from Iowa control the time? It is 
not in control of the Chair at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina, as the Chair understood, yesterday made it plain to 
the House, and it was so agreed, that Members could send up 
their amendments to the Clerk’s desk and have all amendments 
pending. if desired, and that then the discussion would be upon 
those amendments. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I think the Chair is in error about 
that. The statement I made was that amendments should be 
offered in the time yielded to the gentleman who offered the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That to be taken out of the time 
of general debate? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
stand it. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield now 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker. a parliamentary inquiry. When 
would be a proper time to offer the amendment? 

Mr. GARNER. Whenever the gentleman gets the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. According to the statement of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, when the time is yielded 
to the gentleman from Indiana ; and time will be yielded, accord- 
ing to the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr, COX, That would be the time to offer the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman would get the 
time from the gentleman from South Carolina or the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. At the close of yesterday’s discus- 
sion it is in the Recorp that the gentleman from South Carolina 
stated in response to an inquiry from myself that the time 
should be divided equally between those who were opposed to 
the amendment and those who were in favor of it. I want to 
know whether any designation has been yet made of those gen- 
tlemen who are in favor of a higher price for wheat. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina has agreed to yield one hour to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. LESHER], a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. ‘Then, those who propose to offer 
amendments to raise the price shall get their time from the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
should like to ask if, after the expiration of the four hours of 
general debate, an amendment can then be offered without 
debate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would think so. 

Mr. MORGAN. It seems to me that the suggestion made by 
the Speaker would be fairer; that is, to let all these amend- 
ments be submitted and then have them discussed during the 
four hours. 

Mr. LEVER. I would Lave no objection to such an arrange- 
ment as that. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Suppose the gentleman make 
that in the form of a unanimous-consent request, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
amendments and substitutes and everything else touching this 
proposition may be sent up and read now and be considered 
pending. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For information? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; have them pending. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that any Member may have 
the privilege of sending up an amendment to the desk at this 
time or at any time during general debate and have it rend for 
information. Is there objection? 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
objects. The Chair would inquire whether the gentleman from 
South Carolina desires to use his time now? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] has 
yielded to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
was yielded 10 minutes by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, the amendment as read at the desk is long, but the points 
inyolved are few, Except as to the proviso at the very end of 


The Chair did not so under- 


my amendment, it follows exactly and reenacts section 14 of 
the food-control act. The Senate_amen.Jment, as you know, 
would provide a guaranteed price for the 1918 crop or wheat 
of not less than $2.50 a bushel, based on grade No. 2 of 
northern spring wheat, and provides also that said price shall 
be paid to the producer of the wheat at the local railroad stn- 
tion or at the local elevator where delivered. My amendment 
approves the action of the Senate as to the price of $2.50, it 
approves the grade of No. 2 spring northern as the standard, 
but it does not approve the amendment of the Senate that 
would require the rice to be paid at the railroad station or 
at the local elevator where the wheat may be delivered by the 
producer. My amendment would require the price to be paid, 
as the law now provides, at the “principal interior primary 
markets,” of which there are 25. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Can the gentleman state what are the prin- 
cipal interior markets? - > 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I learn by inquiry at the 
Department of Agriculture that the principal interior primary 
markets, as fixed by the President and promulgated by the 
Food Administration, partly for the purpose of carrying out 
this provision in the law, partly for some of the other activi- 
ties of the administration, and in the administration of the 
grain-standards act, are 25 in number. They are New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Charleston, Savannah, 
New Orleans, Galveston, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Wichita, 
Omaha, St. Louis. Kansas City, Chicago, Minneapolis. Duluth, 
Salt Lake City, Great Falls, Pocatello, Spokane, Seattle. Port- 
land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. [Applause.] I shall 
not discuss at length 

Mr. LITTLE. Did the gentieman include Kansas City? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I did. I shall not discuss 
at length the need, as I see the need, for increasing the price 
of wheat to $2.50. My time is very limited and I shall leave 
that phase of the subject to others, saying only at this time, as 
I have often expressed myself, that the increase ought to be 
made. As to the change of the law requiring the payment of 
price to be made on No. 2 instead of No. 1, I will say briefly 
that No. 1 is ideal wheat. It is the very top. and so high that 
very very few reach it. Very little wheat, comparatively speak- 
ing, reaches that grade. The real wheat, the high-grade whent, 
generally produced is No. 2. There is no renson or justice in 
refusing to make No. 2 the standard by which the grain of 
the farmers of the country should be measured. If No. 1 should 
continue to be the standard, it means that at the very begin- 
ning of the transaction, almost invariably, 3 cents a bushel will 
be deducted from the price to be paid to the farmers for their 
wheat and 3 cents a bushel more will be deducted for every 
lower grade as we go down the scale, because, as I have said, a 
very large part of the wheat is No. 2, or a lower grade; very, 
very little is No. 1. As I stated, my amendment would provide 
also that the price to be paid is at the principal interior primary 
markets instead of at each aud every railroad station and at 
every local elevator. I shouid like very much if a workable 
law could be passed to require the Government to pay this price 
wherever it would be most convenient and be most profitable 
to the farmer, but after a great deal of thought and after get- 
ting, I believe, a great deal of information from others who 
are much better posted than I am, I fear it is not a workable 
proposition to require the Government to buy wheat and pay 
this price wherever the farmer may happen to stop with his 
wagon; and besides, after learning the sentiment of the House, 
as I have been uble, I am satisfied that the Senate amendment 
as to places of payment can not be adopted here, so I am offering 
and am asking the very best I think the House will give the 
farmers. My amendment would reguire the payment of this 
price, $2.50, at the principal interior primary markets, just as 
the law now requires the amount of $2.20 to be paid. 

Mr. MORGAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like the gentleman to tell the House 
what difference there would be in the actual price which the 
farmer would receive under his amendment and the Senate 
amendment? 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not know just what 
difference it would make but it would establish a different price 
in several thousand different places in this country and make 
necessary an arrangement about rates und freights and prices 
almost interminable and, I am told, practically impossible of 
even a reasonable solution. I abandon the Senate provision- 
as to places of purchase and payment reluctantly and only be- 
cause it seems necessary for me to do so. The law, if it be 
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amended as I now propose, providing 25 places of purchase and 
payment, will be a great improvement over the present law and 
will I am sure be very advantageous to farmers who produce 
wheat. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would not the gentleman’s amendment make 
a change of about 15 cents in the price of a bushel of wheat? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. At some places more and 
at some places less, depending on the place of sale and delivery 
of wheat by a farmer and the distance to the nearest primary 
market. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. For a question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does not the gentleman think that the 
word “interior” should be stricken out, when it includes the 
seaboard also, and have it at the principal primary points? 
It will answer the same purpose and does away with a seeming 
discrepancy. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. My idea is to amend the 
present law and deviate from the present law just as little as 
possible; and I may say to the gentleman from Washington 
that the administration in fixing the principal interior primary 
markets has fixed a number of places that are on the seacoast, 
like New York, Baltimore, Newport News, Charleston, Savannah, 
Galveston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle on the Sound. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. That was the reason I suggested the 
word “interior” to be stricken out, and it would answer the 
same pu x 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Interior“ evidently does 
not mean the interior of our country, but I admit I do not know 
what meaning it has in this connection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. Then why not strike it out? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Now, I would like very 
much if we could incorporate in this law a requirement that this 
price should be paid at every one of these 25 places, but if we 
say “principal interior primary markets” it can reasonably be 
expected, I think, that all, or a large number of the 25 places, 
will be used and made available as markets at which our wheat 
farmers-.may deliver their wheat and receive their money. It is 
fair to assume that the word “interior” has a meaning and is 
properly a part of the term “ principal interior primary markets ” 
as it appears in the law and as it is used by the department. 
And I may say that if I were permitted to write the law as I 
should like and to enforce it as I should like I should even go 
further, and I should write the law and enforce it so that this 
price would be paid at each place in the country at which a 
licensed inspector under the grain standard act is located, be- 
cause at each such place there is now a Government inspector to 
represent the Government interests. He is an expert in grad- 
ing wheat and he has all the machinery and apparatus necessary 
for the process of grading. But so much work would be in- 
volved, so much difficulty im figuring out the differentials, and 
it would cause so much confusion to the Government, to farmers, 
and all concerned that it is doubtful if it would be wise at this 
time to extend these places beyond the 25 that I have named. 
And as I have said, there is the difficulty of getting amendments 
through at this time. 

Now, one unfortunate, and, as I believe, improper, action of 
the Food Administration in dealing with this law is that it in- 
terprets the word“ markets“ now in the law as singular, where- 
as the law provides the prices to be paid “at the principal in- 
terior markets,” and the administration has selected only one— 
Chicago. I think if this is called to their attention and if it is 
possible or reasonable for them to work it out differently, more 
of the markets will be selected and the price will be paid at 
more of the markets than at Chicago. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I want to know if your committee had any 
hearings on the question that if the price of wheat is increased, 
the minimum price from $2.20 to $2.50, what price would be 
made extra on a barrel of flour? Is there any evidence of that 
kind; and if not, what is the gentleman’s idea about it? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The committee had no hear- 
ings at all on this amendment as it was adopted by the Senate 
nor was there discussion in the conference, because the chair- 
man, Mr. Lever, had promised the House to bring the amendment 
back for separate action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. LESHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 


The time of the gentleman from 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana is 
recognized for five minutes. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cox moves to concur in Senate amendment 44 with the follow- 
Ing amen-Iment, to wit: In lines 7 and 8 strike out the following lan- 
guage: “ local elevator or the local railway market“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “ principal Interior — py markets“; and on line 22 strike 
out the word “ two“ and insert In lieu thereof the word “one.” Strike 
out all of lines 24 and 25 and insert in lieu thereof “ principal interior 
primary markets.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask if that motion is of- 
fered as a substitute for the motion of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]? 

Mr. COX. It is offered to perfect the text of Senate amend- 
ment 44. It is immaterial to me how it is voted upon. I stated 
from the floor a while ago that when I got the floor I would 
offer it as a substitute to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, but I am rather of the opinion that it ought 
to be offered as an amendment to perfect the text of Senate 
amendment 44. 

Mr. LEVER. My recollection of the rule is. that he could 
only offer this amendment at this time in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. I am not sure that I am right about that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is right about 
that under the rules of the House, unless the understanding is 
that the will of the House changes that. Did the Chair under- 
stand that it was the will of the House that a gentleman could 
offer an amendment at any time he could get the time? 

Mr. LEVER. If that is the impression, then I want to re- 
serve all my parliamentary rights. Let amendments be offered, 
but I do not think we will make any progress here if we have a 
dozen amendments concurring and a dozen substitutes concur- 
ring with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood from 
gentlemen a moment ago that gentlemen had the right to pro- 
pose their amendments and have them read here in the time 
which they secured from the gentleman from South Carolina 
himself or from the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. LESHER]. 

Mr. LEVER And read only for information? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; for information. Then 
the gentleman reserves his rights when it comes up. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I can not vote for Senate amend- 
ment 44 as it now stands in the bill. I do not understand how 
anyone can vote for it in the language in which it reaches us. 

Amendment 44 provides that the price of wheat shall be fixed 
at the local elevator or railway market. I do not know how 
many local elevators there are in the United States, nor do I 
know how many local railway markets there are, but suffice it 
to say that there are many, many thousands of them. It 
looks to me that the language in Senate amendment 44, if it 
should be adopted, would work a very serious handicap against 
its administration, because they would have to have different 
prices for wheat, in all human probability, within a radius of 
10, 15, or 20 miles. 

The amendment which I offered, or will offer at the proper 
time, strikes out that language and inserts “ principal interior 
markets.” The same language as carried in the bell of last 
August, and is the language carried in the President’s order 
of February 23, fixing the price of this year’s wheat crop, the 
Senate amendment 44 fixes the base as “ No. 2 northern.” 

My amendment proposes to strike out “No, 2 northern” 
and insert “ No. 1 northern spring wheat,” which would make, 
as I am informed, a difference of about 4 cents a bushel to 
the average wheat growers of the United States. My amend- 
ment leaves the discretionary power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent to fix the price of wheat not to exceed $2.50 a bushel. 

Now, I recognize that it is a very serious matter to undertake 
to interfere very much with the discretion of the President in 
fixing the price of wheat, but I want to call the attention of the 
House to this fact, and especially to call the attention of the 
President and the people who will administer this law to this 
fundamental fact, that you can not compel a farmer to grow 
wheat—a thing impossible to do. 

I undertake to say that probably 50 per cent of the land in 
this coufitry on which you grow wheat will grow corn. Now, 
the farmer is a scientific man to-day, as much as any other 
fellow, and when he comes to the conclusion that he can make 
more money by growing corn or rye or barley or timothy, 
he is going to stop growing wheat and is going to raise these 
other commodities. That is human nature. You can not get 
away from it. T recognize that we must look after the millions 
of consumers of wheat in this country as well as the millions 
of consumers abroad. But I want to say to you, in all candor 
and sincerity, beware lest you wake up next winter or a year 
from next winter, when you would be not only willing but 
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anxious to pay $2.50 a bushel for wheat. There is nothing 
to-day that I know of that stimulates production like price. 

In my judgment something ought to be done to take care of 
the farmers, or at least to make them realize that they.are 
being considered here in the way of just and equitable legisla- 
tion. My amendment, if agreed to, would in all probability 
raise the price of wheat to the producer about 30 cents a bushel, 
depending upon the distance of his farm from the primary 
markets. It would raise the price of wheat in the principal 
primary markets, as fixed by the order of the President, about 
30 cents a bushel. That would raise the price of flour to the 
people living in the cities and abroad about $1.20 and not more 
than $1.30 a barrel—a mere bagatelle: We know that the wheat 
crop is short to-day in the United States, and if you will give 
the farmer some inducement, like the small inducement which 
I have offered in my amendment, in my opinion, it will be 
enough to stimulate wheat production, and you will start every 
rusty plow to breaking wheat ground in every section of the 
country where they break ground for wheat in the early sum- 
mer—June, July, or August. I am not troubling myself about 
the vote on any of these amendments at all. I am not the least 
embarrassed by voting on this measure one way or the other. 
We are told right and left by the administration that we must 
have bread, that we must have wheat, that all the entire war 
business is bottomed upon the production of wheat. 

Now, I am afraid that if you let it go out to the country that 
the farmers are not being considered in this bill at all, that they 
have been shown no consideration in the way of the increased 
price of wheat, that instead of an increased production this year 
you will find it greatly decreased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. COX. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I yield three minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Before the gentleman uses his 
three minutes the Chair would like to call his attention to the 
fact that, as the Chair understands it, gentlemen were to offer 
their proposed amendments in their own time, and that those 
amendments were then to be consideredyas pending, to be voted 
on when the four hours are exhausted. 

Mr. COX, Then I ask to have my amendment read and have 
it pending. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
it in his three minutes. 

Mr. COX. I will do that, Mr. Speaker. Another thing ought 
to be taken into consideration here, that the cost of producing 
wheat is different now from what it was when the price of 
wheat was fixed last year. The farmer’s fertilizer that he 
bought two years ago for $20 a ton is to-day costing him $45 a 
ton. The wheat drills that he bought a year ago for $50 are 
to-day costing him $85 and $90 apiece. The price of farm labor 
has actually gone up on the wheat farms in this country from 
$25 a month to $50 a month. Yes; it has gone up to $60 a month 
in many instances. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I can not do it. I have not the time. It has got 
to the point where they can scarcely get a man to work upon 
the farms in this country at all. It is going to be a question of 
getting wheat sowed and harvested, and unless you give the 
farmer some consideration along this line, by giving him some 
little increase, mark my words and keep them well in mind, 
instead of having an increased production of wheat this fall 
you are going to have a decreased production. 

To win this war we must have soldiers, food, and cannon. 
We can get the soldiers with but little trouble. We can manu- 
facture of cannon; but the growing of food to maintain the 
Army is quite a different proposition. I am of the opinion 
that the administration does not comprehend or realize the 
extreme shortage of labor on the farms. For the past 20 years 
or more there has been a mighty movement from the farm to 
the city. This is reflected by the abnormal growth and increase 
-in city population, with a corresponding reduction in urban 
population, 

Between 1900 and 1910 cities increased their population 34 
per cent. During the same decade urban population increased 
but 11 per cent. Immediately following the outbreak of the 
European war hundreds of thousands of bright, active young men 
living in the country left the farms, went to the cities, sought 
work and labor in large munition factories and plants, where 
wages were abnormally high as compared to wages in the coun- 
try. Already, with a depleted country population, the European 
war constantly draining the boys from the country, to-day there 
is a frightful, if not a dangerous, condition existing in the 
country as to farm labor. 
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Farmers are exerting their utmost to overcome this shortage 
by and through machinery, especially machinery that will do 
the work of three and four men. 

We must not only raise food for our armies but must prac- 
tically raise the food for the armies of England, France, and 
Italy. Practically the entire man power of these nations is 
either on the firipg line, in the trenches, or in munition plants, 
leaving but the women and children to run and cultivate the 
farms. We must feed our own civilian population. They, too, 
must have bread. I am interested in having bread; as cheap 
bread as possible, but bread. I know of no way to get bread 
except by raising and growing wheat. I know of no way to 
raise and grow wheat except to induce the farmers to do it. I 
know of no way to induce the farmer to raise and grow wheat 
except give him a reasonable, fair profit upon his work and 
labor and investment he has in the enterprise. A small increase 
per bushel to the farmer will stimulate production as nothing 
else will. A small increase in price to the producer will be 
the means of growing more wheat than all the arguments and 
all the literature and all the appeals combined that you can 
make to the farmer. If the price of his wheat be increased a 
little, he will double his energy, work longer hours, crowd 
faster than he will if no inducement be held out for him in the 
way of increased price for wheat. 

The war must be won at any cost and at all hazards, and as 
food will play as much importance in the winning of the war 
as will soldier boys in the trenches, I am afraid that we are 
going to make a serious if not a fatal mistake if we fail to 
recognize the wise, just, and never-failing law of compensation. 
Compensate the farmer for his extra work and labor and he 
will respond by increased acreage and increased wheat supply 
for next year. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Cox: I move to concur in Senate amend- 
ment No. 44 with the following amendments, to wit: Page 100, In lines 
7 and 8, strike out the following language: “ Local elevator or the local 
railwa market,” and insert in lieu thereof “ principal interior primary 
markets"; in line 22 strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ one”; strike out all of lines 24 and 25 and insert in 
lieu thereof “ principal interior primary markets.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. For the purpose of having the record correct, 
this amendment when it is voted upon will be considered as a 
substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan, 
will it not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is understood that all points 
of order are reserved on these amendments, and when they come 
to be voted on questions of this kind can be raised. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne]. : 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, a little less than a year ago we had before this body the 
new question of fixing prices on tle products of the farm. At 
that time I was thoroughly convinced that we were about to em- 
bark on n dangerous proposition. I undertook to point out to 
the House the difficulties, as I saw them, and I did my best to 
avoid entering on such a new and dangerous field. At that time 
representatives from the wheat belt of the Nation brought be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture a bill, and advocated its 
adoption, by which the Government would take over the matter 
of fixing prices on the products that they grew. I combated 
that idea with all the power that I had and tried to point out 
the difficulties in which they would find themselves. The prophe- 
cies that I then made to the farmers who appeared before that 
committee have been demonstrated to be facts at this very hour. 

We began on a wrong career when Congress undertook to com- 
mit itself to the question of fixing prices on the products of the 
farm. Once fixed, they are fixed for a year; they are unyielding, 
they can not give; they rule, they control, and wherever it has 
been attempted to fix the prices of agricultural products in the 
experience of other nations they have found the same results as 
we have found in entering on that field. These results proved 
wholly unsatisfactory and the system had to be abandoned. 

When the price was fixed at $2 a bushel on wheat it was 
thought to be a high price, but conditions change. The coarser 
grains ran up in value until at this hour they are worth more 
than the finer grain wheat, and yet you have an unyielding price 
statute. The error has been made, and the point I want to make 
in the five minutes that I have is that we ought to back down 
from the proposition of undertaking to fix the price of agricul- 
tural products by statutory enactment. We made a grave 
blunder, and that blunder has risen up to confront us now, and 
it will continue to rise up as the months and years go by. Patch- 
work legislation will not cure the blunder. Repeal of the price- 
fixing statute is the sole remedy. 
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Gentlemen, it does not take any more printer’s ink to print 
$4 a bushel for wheat than it does to print $2 a bushel for 
wheat. Human nature is the same the world over, and when- 
ever aman thinks that he is getting the worst of the price he is 
going to agitate, and he has a right to agitate. In my judg- 
ment, if Congress would abandon this price-fixing business as 
to agricultural products, the farmer would be satisfied to get 
into the boat with the other people of the land and take the 
price the law of supply and demand justified him in receiving 
and would do his full duty in this war emergency, and the 
world would be fed. 

Now, it is a simple proposition that the House is asked 
to vote on at this time. It is a question whether $2.20 shall 
he the price this year or $2.50 shall be the price this year. 
That is all there is before us, and each man of his own con- 
science-must decide how he is going to vote on the proposition. 
But you have not solved the question, whether you raise it 
to $2.50 or leave it at $2.20, because there is going to be dis- 
satisfaction. The wheat men are held by an iron-bound 
statute, whereas the coarser grain is left to go to the world 
unrestricted; and if you raise the price of wheat to $2.50 per 
bushel, the coarser grains will immediately soar in price, as 
they are unrestricted by law, and the wheat grower's price 
would still be out of line. 

My judgment is that the only remedy which can be pursued 
is to do away with the price-fixing proposition. It is called a 
guaranty, but that is a misnomer. You can not fool the 
farmers any longer about the minimum guaranty. I told you 
less than a year ago that there was no such thing as a mini- 
mum price guaranteed with a maximum that could go sky high. 
It is written in the law. How do you control it by Federal 
administration? Under the license system, where the admin- 
istration holds an elevator to the figures fixed and takes away 
the license if they violate the regulation. [Applause.] Should 
any millman or elevator concern pay more than the price 
fixed the Food Administrator at once cancels the license and 
puts the offending individual out of business. This is the 
course that has been pursued and will continue to be pursued, 
and thus your guaranteed minimum price becomes the abso- 
lute and sole price for which a wheat producer may dispose 
of his products. 

In this state of facts let us not hold out false hopes to the 
wheat farmer, but say to him candidly that whatever the 
price named in this bill, whether $2.20 or $2.50 per bushel, that 
will be the only price the farmer may ever hope to obtain 
while this legislation remains on our statutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan] 10 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have two amendments at the 
desk, which I offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mongax moves that the House concur in the Senate amendment 
numbered 44. 

Second amendment: Mr. MorGan moves to amend the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] by strik- 
ing out in the proviso thereof the words “ two dollars and a ha half and 
inserting in lleu thereof the words two dollars and sixty-five.” 

Mr. MORGAN. It is well, at the outset, that we get in our 
minds the proposition before the House. Some weeks ago the 
House passed the regular Agricultural appropriation bill. It 
went to the Senate for action. The Senate placed on the bill 
some 44 amendments. A conference committee from each of 
the two Houses was appointed to consider the various amend- 
ments submitted by the Senate. The House conferees have re- 
ported back to the House an agreement upon all the amend- 
ments except Senate amendment numbered 44. This amend- 
ment relates to the price of wheat, and is an amendment to 
section 14 of the food-control act which was approved and be- 
came a law the 10th day of August, 1917. The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gentleman from South Carolina 
IMr. Lever], has moved to concur in the report of the House 
conferees and to further disagree with Senate amendment num- 
bered 44. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] 
has moved that the House concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

In order to understand the force of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MeL auen] it should be 
noted that Senate amendment numbered 44, sometimes called the 
“Gore amendment,” amends section 14 of the food-control act 
in three important particulars: First, the guaranteed price for 
the 1918 wheat crop is changed from not less than $2 to not less 
than $2.50 a bushel; second, the grade of wheat is changed 
from No. 1 northern spring to No. 2 northern spring; and, third, 
the price fixed applies to the price paid to the farmer at the 
local market instead of the price paid at the principal interior 
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primary markets. The only change made by the McLaughlin 
amendment to Senate amendment numbered 44 is that it fixes a 
price of $2.50 a bushel for wheat at the principal interior pri- 
mary market instead of establishing that price for the wheat 
producer at the local market. In other words, under the Me- 
Laughlin amendment the farmer would not receive $2.50 a 
bushel for his wheat, because from this amount would have to 
be deducted the cost of transportation from the local market to 
the principal interior primary market to which the wheat would 
be transported. 

Mr. Speaker, I haye two amendments pending. The first is ny 
motion to concur in the Senate amendment No. 44, known as 
the Gore amendment. I have also offered an amendment to the 
McLaughlin amendment which strikes out the figures $2.50 a 
bushel and inserts in lieu thereof the figures $2.65 a bushel. 
Under the parliamentary situation, when we have finished the 
debate the vote will be taken upon the McLaughlin ‘amend- 
ment before the vote will be taken on my motion to concur in the 
Senate amendment No. 44. Under the Senate amendment No. 
44, the price paid to the farmer at his local market would not 
be less than $2.50 a bushel for his wheat. The McLaughlin 
amendment, if adopted, would reduce this price, perhaps, 15 cents 
a bushel. My amendment would therefore amend the McLaugh- 
lin amendment by adding 15 cents a bushel and making the price 
$2.65. If my amendment to the McLaughlin amendment were 
adopted, the price the farmer would receive for his wheat would 
be substantially $2.50 a bushel, as is provided in the Senate 
amendment No, 44. If, therefore, the principal interior primary 
markets are to be substituted for the local markets, the price 
should be increased from $2.50 to $2.65, in order that the farmer 
may actually receive $2.50 a bushel for his wheat. 

These amendments bring before the House the whole question 
involved in Government price fixing of wheat. It will be helpful 
if we shall fix in our minds a few brief facts or propositions. 
Among these, I wish to call attention to the following: 

1. The food- control act did not by any specific language fix the 
price of wheat. 

2. The food-control act did not by any specific language au- 
thorize the President, the Food Administrator, or any other Goy- 
ernment official to fix the price of wheat. 

3. The guaranteed minimum price of wheat established in sec- 
5 of the food-control act did not apply to the wheat crop 
0 1 

4. Section 14 of the food- control act provided that the pro- 
ducers of wheat in 1918 should receive not less than $2 per bushel 
therefor at the principal interior primary markets, based upon 
No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent. 

5. The provisions of section 14 of the food-control act had two 
chief objects in view. These were as follows: 

First. To stimulate the production of wheat; and 

Second. To protect the wheat producers against loss in case 
the war should unexpectedly close or something else should 
happen to bring the price of wheat down below the actual cost. 
of production. 

6. Section 5 of the food-control act gave the President the 
power to license the importation, manufacture, storage, mining, 
or distribution of necessaries, and necessaries included wheat. 

7. Section 10 of the food-control act authorized the President 
to requisition foods, feeds, fuels, and other supplies necessary 
to the support of the Army and the maintenance of the Navy. 

8. Finally, the food-control act authorized the President to 
purchase and sell for cash five articles, namely, wheat, flour, 
meal, beans, and potatoes. 

Now, I have given careful thought to the question. My con- 
clusion is that when the Government assumed a monopoly in 
the wheat business it should have adopted the price which had 
prevailed prior to the passage of the food-control act. The 
action of the Government was a war measure. But, in assuming 
the control of private property under the emergency of war, 
the Government respects the property rights of its citizens. 
Here, I think, was where the Food Administrator made the 
great mistake, Now, upon just what provision of the law the 
Food Administrator relies for the authority to fix the price of 
wheat for the 1917 crop I am not informed. Certainly the 
provisions of section 14 of the food-control act applied only to 
the 1918 crop. Certainly the law establishes no specific price. 
It simply declared the farmers should not receive less than $2 
per bushel. It in no way and by no language limited the price 
to $2 per bushel. 

The law plainly shows that Congress, while guaranteeing that 
the farmer should receive not less than $2 per bushel, intended 
that he would be entitled to receive any amount above this which 
the market price would offer. But whatever the law provided, 
the Food Administrator proceeded to fix the price of the 1917 
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wheat crop at $2.20 per bushel at the principal interior primary 
markets. Under this action of the Food Administration the 
farmers in my State received for the 1917 wheat from $1.75 to 
$1.90 per bushel for their wheat. This was from 75 cents to $1 
less_than the price they had been receiving for their wheat 
prior to the time the Government assumed a monopoly in the 
wheat market. The protest which the wheat farmers made does 
not indicute any lack of loyalty or patriotism, or any disposition 
to hinder or embarrass the Government in its prosecution of the 
war. The wheut farmers are as loyal and patriotic and as 
devoted to their country as any other class of citizens. They 
have done their part; they are now doing their part, and will 
continue to do their part until victory comes. 

They are not asking Congress for special favors. They are 
not seeking to escape any burden which rightfully belongs to 
them. They are not trying to evade any duty, responsibility, or 
obligation of citizenship. Above all, they do not desire to em- 
barrass the President as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy in the successful prosecution of the war. They are rendy, 
willing, and anxious to do their part in the winning of the war. 
They come to Congress as intelligent, loyal, patriotic American 
citizens. They ask from the National Government nothing but 
fair treatment. They seek simple justice. They ask only for 
their rights. under the Constitution, under the laws of the United 
States. In the spirit of supreme devotion to the flag they sub- 
mit their cause to the Congress of the United States. The wheat 
farmers believe they have a just cause of complaint. They huve 
been singled wut and segregated from all other kinds of farmers. 
and from practically all other classes of producers. 

What are some of the undisputed facts which demonstrate the 
correctness of my assertions? During the month of July, 1917, 
just prior to the passage of the food-control act, wheat was 
selling around $3 per bushel at the chief wheat markets of the 
United States. 

The farmers at the local markets were getting from $2.75 to 
$2.90 per bushel. These were the market prices upon a market 
controlled entirely by the law of supply and demrnd. The faii- 
ers were in vo combination to control the price. They had no 
voice in making these prices. They were selling to the millers 
and grain dealers in the usual and customary way. When 
the fvod-contro! bill passed, August 10. 1917. he wheat pru- 
ducers had in their bins or in the fields about 500,000,000 busheis 
of wheat. At $3 per bushel this wheat was worth $1,500,000,000. 
This wheat was the property of the wheat farmers of the Unired 
States. It was property. just as much so as their houses and 
lands were property. It was property, as much so as were the 
goods of the merchant property. This wheat was property, as 
much so as bonds or stocks were property. 

At the market prices then prevailing this property was worth 
one and a half billions of dollars. Here the Federal Government 
steps in. It assumes n monopoly in the wheat business. It took 
charge of all the machinery, instrumentalities, and agencies 
through which wheat could be purchased, sold, stored, manu- 
factured, or distributed. The Government established a price 
for the 1917 wheat crop. The price fixed was $2.20 per bushel 
at the principal interior primary markets; Under this Goverii- 
ment price the wheat farmers received from $1.75 to $1.90 per 
bushel for their 1917 wheat crop. The Government, in round 
numbers, reduced the price of wheat from 75 cents to $1 pcr 
bushel. In effect, the Government requisitioned the property of 
the wheat farmers by compelling them to sell their property at 
approximately two-thirds of its market value. By this process 
the wheat farmers lost from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 on the 
1917 wheat crop. 

18S WHEAT TOO HIGH? 

It is asserted that wheat was too high; that the Government 
had to bring the price of wheat down in order to provide cheap 
bread for the nonfarming population. Cheap bread for the 
poor touches a responsive chord in the breast of every man. 
But let me remind you that the obligation to provide cheap 
bread for the poor is an obligation resting upon all alike. The 
wheat farmers alone should not have been taxed to provide 
cheap living for the needy masses in our great centers of popu- 
lation. You should not levy tribute upon a few million wheat 
farmers to meet un obligation resting upon the entire Nation, 
Why not call upon the corn farmers and the cotton farmers 
and the live-stock farmers to do their share? Why not call 
upon the merchants and bankers and manufacturers and the 
middlemen generally to do their part? Why not call upon 


the multimillionaires to do their part? This would have been 
more in harmony with the principles of fair play, right, and 
justice. x 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes; for a question, 
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Mr. FARR. The gentleman spenks about the farmers of the 
United States. What percentage of the farmers of the United 
Stutes grow wheat? ~ 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not state accurately. We will say 10 
per cent; and there is the point. Why should you tax 10 per 
cent of the people for the benefit of 90 per cent of them? Why 
should you ask the few wheat farmers to sell their chief 
product under the market price for the benefit of all the popu- 
lation of the United States? 

: CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution provides that: 

No person shall be depriv s 
urheees ar law, nor ‘nat RV . 
out just compensation. 

Our forefathers placed these provisions in the Constitution 
to safeguard the rights of the individual citizen against the 
action of local, State, or National Governments, These provi- 
sions were placed in the Constitution to protect the individual ` 
from Congress or the Executive power. Private property can 
not be taken without due process of law. Neither the President 
nor Congress, under the plain provisions of the Constitution, 
can take private property for public use without just compensa- 
tion. The Constitution is the supreme law of the land, and the 
National Congress and the Chief Executive of the Nation are 
subject to its provisions, 

Life and liberty are, indeed, dearer and more sacred than 
property ; still our forefathers linked the three together. So a 
man’s property is protected by the same previsions in the Con- 
stitution that protect his life and liberty. There was no provi- 
sion made for the farmers to test their rights in the courts of 
the land. They were given no opportunity to prove what was 
just compensation for their wheat. The Government proceeded 
to fix a price, and the wheat farmers had to accept that price. 

WHAT is JUST COMPENSATION? 

What is just compensation for private property taken for 
public use? The answer to this question is not within the 
realm of doubt, dispute, or controversy. It has been univer- 
sally held that just compensation means full compensation, It 
means that when private property is taken for public use, the 
owner must be placed in as good financial condition as he would 
have been had the property not been taken. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided ever and over again that when 
private property is taken for public use, the compensation to 
the owner must be ascertained by determining what was the 
market value of the property at the time of the taking. What- 
ever the emergency may have been, I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the wheat producers of 1917 were entitled to receive 
for their property the value thereof according to the market 
price at the time the Government assumed control. When the 
Government assumed a monopoly of the wheat market it placed 
itself in a position where, in good conscience, it was bound to 
compensate the wheat producers of 1917 for the loss they sus- 
tained based upon the difference between the market price of 
wheat and the Government price established through the Food 
Administration. i 
COMPENSATION TO WHPAT PRODUCERS. 


Having reached this conclusion, I have introđuced a bill, H. R. 
10788, appropriating $300.000,000 for losses sustained by the 
wheat producers of 1917. I believe that the Government is justly 
indebted to the wheat producers of 1917 for the difference be- 
tween the market price of wheat prior to the enactment of the 
food-control act and the price which the farmers were required 
to accept under the Government monopoly. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman is familiar with the wheat 
proposition in Oklahoma. Will he state to me what he believes 
to be the average cost of production for a bushel of wheat in 
the State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. MORGAN. That will depend upon many circumstances, 
but I can not take time now to go fully into the question of 
what it costs in Oklahoma or elsewhere to produce wheat, 

Mr. SNYDER. I wish the gentleman would, because I think 
it is very important. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, it is not a question of what it costs 
to produce wheat. Certainly it is not now as profitable to pra- 
duce wheat as it is to produce corn and cotton, The wheat 
farmers are not making the profits that are being made by mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and bankers. 

Mr. SNYDER. It seems important to me. 

Mr. MORGAN. The price of wheat, according to the law of 
supply and demand in the open market, was about $3 a bushel, 
The farmers had something like 500,000,000 bushels of wheat 
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on hand. That wheat was worth something like $1,500,000,000, 
but the wheat farmers receiyed only about $1,000,000,000 for it. 


WHY NOT CONTROL PRICES OF OTHER PRODUCTS? 


If the Government had controlled the prices of other farm 
products, the wheat farmers would not have had the same reason 
to complain, but the wheat farmers were singled out, and they 
alone suffered from the price-fixing policy of the Government. 
The Government should have regulated the prices of farm prod- 
ucts other than wheat, such as corn, cotton, rye, oats, barley, 
and live stock, and, second, it should have controlled the prices 
of the things which the farmer would have to buy, such as 
farm implements of all kinds, fertilizers, clothing, and things 
generally which the wheat farmers buy, and including also the 
price of labor. In other words, it seems unjust to the wheat 
farmers to fix a price below the market price for his chief prod- 
uct when he must pay excessively high prices for the things 
which he must buy and for the things which enter into the cost 
of producing that wheat. 

President Wilson, in his message to Congress delivered before 
the joint assembly December 4, 1917 (see House Document No. 
468), fully recognized all for which the wheat farmers contend. 
He said: 

The law of supply and demand, I am sorry to say, has been re- 
placed by the law of unrestrained selfishness. While we haw elimi- 
nated profiteering in several branches of industry, it still runs impu- 
dently rampant in others. The farmers, for example, complain, with a 
great deal of justice, that, while the regulation of food prices restricts 
their income, no restraints are placed upon the prices of most of the 
se 7 Sig must themselves purchase, and similar iniquities obtain on 

The President speaks in behalf of farmers generally. His 
language, however, applies to the wheat farmers as it does to 
no others, because there has been no limit to the price of cotton, 
to the price of corn, oats, rye, barley, or live stock. It is 
not, therefore, the farmers generally that have so much right 
to complain but the wheat farmers in particular. Their prod- 
uct alone, through governmental interference, has been kept 
below the price which the law of supply had established. The 
burden of the price fixing has thus fallen upon the wheat farm- 
ers in a way that it has not upon any other class of our citizens, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has quoted the President in 
his message as to the discrimination practiced against the 
farmer. Has not the President sought to control that or elimi- 
nate that discrimination by fixing the price of wheat at $2.20? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not here to criticize or find fault with 
the President. I have given the President my loyal support. 
So far as he acted, I have no doubt he acted as he thought for 
the best. It is not in the spirit of faultfinding that I speak. 
But if a mistake has been made, the President will be willing 
to correct it. The President has no more loyal supporters than 
the wheat farmers. 


PUBLIC POLICY DEMANDS HIGHER PRICE FOR WHEAT. 


The price of wheat should be raised to at least $2.50 a bushel 
as a matter of sound public policy. This may be based upon 
two general propositions. These are as follows: 

First. The price of wheat should be raised to at least $2.50 a 
bushel as a means to conserve the supply of wheat. 

Second. The price of wheat should be raised to at least $2.50 
n bushel as a means of stimulating the production of wheat. 

What are some of the facts? Wheat to-day is the cheapest 
article of food on the market. It is cheaper than corn, cheaper 
than rye and oats and barley. Here is a proposition that is 
self-evident. You do not conserve the supply of an article by 
making it cheap. By making wheat cheap, cheaper than any 
of the substitutes for wheat. the Government has encouraged 
increased consumption of wheat. Consumers naturally buy 
more wheat when wheat is cheaper than corn and oats and rye 
and barley. As a result of the low price of wheat, farmers have 
been compelled to feed wheat to stock in place of corn and other 
feedstuff. The farmers have been severely criticized for this; 
but still the Government has at least been in part to blame, 
which has made it more profitable to feed wheat than it was 
to sell wheat at the Government price. The Government’s 
policy has therefore not only not encouraged the conservation 
of wheat but has encouraged its consumption in an unusual and 
unnatural way. 

In view of the extraordinary demand for wheat, and in view 
of the importance of wheat to enable ourselves and our allies 
to win the war, no one will dispute the fact that it should be 
the policy of our Government to stimulate the production of 
wheat to the very highest degree. It is well enough to conserve 
the supply, it is well enough to observe wheatless days, and 
wheatless weeks, and wheatless months, if necessary, when such 
a course will help us to win the war. 
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Every patriotic citizen is ready to help along this line, but if 
we can increase our production of wheat sufficiently there will 
be no need of stinting ourselves. Now, what is the most effective 
way to stimulate the production of wheat? Certainly you can not 
and will not stimulate the production of wheat when you fix 
the price of wheat so low that it is more profitable to the farmers 
to produce cotton and corn and oats and rye and barley than 
it is to produce wheat. So our Government price fixing of wheat 
has neither promoted the conservation of wheat or stimulated its 
production. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing my remarks I wish again to assert 
that the wheat farmers and the people who reside in the heat 
section of the United States are loyal, patriotic, self-sacrificing 
citizens, They have met fully every requirement made upon 
them. They have furnished their full quota of men for our 
Army and Navy, and these men will rank among the very best 
and bravest of our soldiers and sailors. They have subscribed 
their full share to the liberty loan bond issues. They have re- 
sponded liberally to every call of the Red Cross and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and every other activity ae es 

ey 
are ready to make any sacrifice that may be necessary to win 
this mighty war in which we are now participating. They are 
loyal to the President, the Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy. They are loyal to the boys in the trenches and to all our 
soldiers and sailors wherever they may be fighting our battles. To 
these brave boys who are making the supreme sacrifice they de- 
sire to render every aid, assistance, and support within their 
power. So it is in the spirit of service, in the spirit of supreme 
devotion to the country and its flag that the wheat farmers are 
acting. Whatever action Congress may take, the wheat farmers 
and the people in the great wheat sections of the country will 
continue to remain American citizens of the highest type and 
character. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mo- 
LAUGHLIN] to concur in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. My 
amendment is to amend the McLaughlin amendment. I think 
the vote should be taken on that first. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. The 
first vote is on the amendment of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morcan] to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I believe a 
point of order was made on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, that it was beyond the power of the 
House to increase the price. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That point was reserved. Does 
the gentleman make that point? ji 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I make that point. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to be heard on that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. The 
point of order is overruled. The question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. KREIDER. Let us have that amendment read again. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Morcan moves to amend the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan Ar, MCLAUGHLIN] by striking out in the proviso 
thereof „the figures “$2.50” and inserting in lieu thereof the figures 

The question being taken, the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, upon that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair 
state that a vote “yea” means a vote to concur in the Senate 
amendment with this amendment, and that a vote “nay” is a 
vote not to concur with the amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. Those in favor 
of the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavucu- 
Ltn] to concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment 
will answer “ yea” as their names are called, and those opposed 
will answer “nay.” The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeus 127, nays 180, 
answered “ present ” 3, not voting 120. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Oklahoma to concur in Senate 
amendment No, 44. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Morcan) there were 98 ayes and 167 noes. 

So the motion was lost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Wee now is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina to disagree to the 
Senate amendment and ask for a further conference. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, the House having voted to noncon- 
cur, is not that tantamount to a disagreement? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that a further confer: 
ence be asked for. 

The. SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. Lever, Mr. 
Ler of Georgia; Mr. Canvier of Mississippi, Mr. HAUGEN, and 
Mr. McLaveutin of Michigan. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the first instance I deny 
the statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] 
that the Government took from the farmer what he had with- 
out price. They paid him an enormous price for what they 
took. We have 10.000,000 more people living in cities in the 
United States than we have on the farms, and these men, 
women, and children earn their living in the industrial activi- 
ties of the United States, and it is they who will be called 
upon to pay this additional cost of wheat in $18 a barrel flour. 
It will be an outrage to Impose this new burden upon the 
industrial workers of America by fixing the price of wheat at 
$2.50 a bushel, and there ought to be too many men in this 
House who have sense enough and patriotism enough to pre- 
vent the enactment of any such iniquity. We ought to have 

some consideration for those who toil where there is no sun- 

light. The men who live on the farms can get their living no 
matter what the price of wheat is. The men who work in 
the shops can not. “Oh.” but you say, “we are in war, and 
we are commanideering everything, and we must commandeer 
the labor and the sacrifice of these men who work in the fac- 
tories, but while we are doing that we must pamper the farmer, 
and give him that to which he is not entitled.” You say that 
it costs more money to raise wheat than it did before the war. 
The labor of one man will raise in the ordinary wheat territory 
1,600 bushels of wheat. It takes about five months to raise a 
crop of wheat—all spring wheat crops for this. year are in the 
ground. This increased price will not add one bushel to the 
wheat crop of 1918. What justification ean there be for in- 
creasing the price of wheat if it will not inerease the quantity? 
Those who favor this increased price say the farmer pays his 
men $10 a. month more than he used to pay. Ten dollars a 
month for five months would $50 additional for raising 
1,600 bushels of wheat, while the increased price of wheat as 
proposed would be about 1.500 per cent over and above the in- 
creased cost of labor, a large interest rate on the outlay. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The argument in favor of the artificial 
increase of the price of wheat seems to me to be based upon 
the proposition that wheat will go up to that extent and all 
other cereals will remain at their present level. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course not; the price of all other cereals 
will ge up in keeping with the price of wheat. You give no 
opportunity whatever to the man who toils in the shop to in- 
crease his income, but you demand 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. TI ean not yield. But you demand from him 
every sacrifice that is possible for the Government to lay upon 
him. These men in the shops go to the war. they fight the bat- 
tles for America, and they are entitled to an equal show, and 
they ought to have it, and we men who speak for them on the 
floor of this House are going to demand equal rights for them. 
The people who work in industrial establishments are entitled 
to equal justice; people in every line of endeavor are entitled 
to the same consideration—not more, not less. Many here have 
been in the habit of catering to the farmer to get the farmer’s 
vote. The farmer does not need to be pampered; he is able to 
take care of himself; he is qualified and patriotic; he knows 
how to make a living, and he needs no help from you and me; 
he is better off than any of us. The farmer to-day is better off 
than any other citizen. Why load this additional burden upen 
the remaining citizens of the country in order to add to the 
already great wealth which the farmer possesses as the result 
of present prices for farm materials? Oh, but, you say, we do 


Without objection, it is so 


not regulate the price of the things he has to buy. We regu- 
late them as much as we regulate anything else. The men in 
the shops. other than those in zones where war materials ure 
being made, are idle or only working part time. Why should 
we load them down with new burdens while we heap new favors 
upon a class already highly favored? 

The war calls for sacrifice on the part of all. No one should 
be allowed to profiteer, All should join in the movement to win 
the war at any sacrifice. This House should not be instrumental 
in aiding any element of our citizenship to increase their own 
wealth at the expense of others. I hope the proposal to fix the 
price of wheat at $2.50 per bushel will fall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ilinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. @NYDER.) Mr. Speaker, I huve the honor to represent 
quite a large agricultural community, as well as a manufactur- 
ing community. I am opposed to increasing the price of wheat 
at this time. I am also opposed to price fixing. I believe that 
a large number of working people are entitled to some consid- 
eration in this proposition. I tried a few moments ago to get 
from the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] his under- 
standing of what it costs to produce a bushel of wheat in the 
State of Oklahoma. I have been told by good authority that it 
would not cost to exceed $1 per bushel to raise wheat out in 
Oklahoma. If that is a fact, while we want the wheat farmer 
to make a proper profit, he is certainly getting a greater per cent 
of increased profits since the war started than any class of men 
on earth, except. possibly, the United States Steel Trust. Well, 
we are glad he is getting this profit; but when he does that. he 
is putting an additional burden upon farmers in other sections 
of the country. 

In my section we are largely a dairy country and an increase 
in the price of wheat makes an increase in the price of the by- 
product known as bran, which increases the price of milk. Milk 
has gone up in the markets of the State of NewYork and through- 
out the country more than double in the past year, so that I 
understand to-day in the city of New York the price of milk 
is from 12 to 15 cents, and many of the babies of the country 
are going without the required amount of milk. Now we must 
cover in this question the whole country, and while I believe 
the farmers of the West are just as patriotic as they are in 
any other part of the country, it seems to me that if they are 
getting a fair profit for their product they ought to be just as 
patriotic at $2.25 as they would be at $2.50 for their wheat. 
And it is my further belief that since we have started in the 
price-fixing business if we act now on the demands of the farm- 
ers and raise the price that it will be only a short time before 
they will be back for another raise, and we might as well stop 
first as last. I just want to call attention in the little time 
which is left me to this order of the Food Controller making 
it necessary for people to buy an equal number of pounds of 
substitutes for wheat. When I was home a few days ago a 
lady constituent of mine called my attention to a grocery bill 
which she had just received. She had purchased a 24}-pound 
sack of flour. In order to get that sack of flour she had to 
buy $5.40 worth of substitutes. including $1.65 for the flour. 
Now, it seems to me that is a very great injustice and some 
notice ought to be taken of it. It is all right enough, perhaps, 
to have to ba those substitutes, but the grocerymen of the 
country should be provided with substitutes so that a person hav- 
ing to purchase flour could make a selection of substitutes. 
Well. that is impossible to do. But this lady had to buy a cer- 
tain amount of puffed wheat. a certain amount of puffed corn, 
so many pounds of rice, so many pounds of corn meal, because 
she could not get the things she wanted to buy. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE rose. 

Mr. SNYDER. I can not yield; I have but five minutes. 
Now I want to suggest that the administration should take the 
bull by the horns on this proposition and ration the country on 
wheat. Let each individual have whatever amount of wheat 
can be spared to him; then he ought to be permitted to buy the 
balance of the foodstuffs he likes for his upkeep. [Applause] 

I think this is a very important matter. Demands for higher 


wages ure being made all over the United States. due to the 
additional cost of living, brought about by just such orders us 
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this one that I have spoken of, and unless something is done 
to correct it I do not know where we are going, but we are on 
our way. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mx. LESHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. AYRES]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garner). 
from Kansas is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to agree with all my 
friend from Illinois said regarding the condition of labor in 
this country, and I think all that he did say with reference to 
the increase in the price of wheat being a burden on labor is 
absolutely true, but I do not agree with all he said with reference 
to the increased price of wheat, because he did not go far enough 
and admit the advance in the price of the things that enter into 
the production of wheat, the prices of which have not been fixed, 
and by reason of that fact it has naturally caused the producers 
of wheat to be at a greater expense in its production than would 
have been otherwise. í 

I am compelled to vote for this increase in the price of wheat, 
not because I feel that it is the proper method to solve the 
troublesome question of profiteering; nor am I voting for it 
because the wheat producers throughout my section of the coun- 
try as a whole are demanding it; nor because I feel that it is 
just and right to all the people of the Nation and our allies, and 
our brave defenders at the front, who are making the real 
sacrifice. 

Then, why am I voting for it? For one reason, and that alone; 
because the price of other grains and commodities has not also 
been fixed. I have grave doubts that increasing the price of 
wheat will by any means relieve the situation; I know it will 
not stop profiteering. In my judgment, prices of substitutes 
and nonessentials will increase in the same ratio as the advance- 
ment of the price of wheat. 

I introduced House joint resolution 268 on the 22d day of 
March for no other purpose than to make it possible to equalize 
the burdens of this war as far as possible on all alike, producers 
as well as consumers of the necessaries to maintain the civil 
population of this country as well as that of our allies, and also 
our Army. I want to say at the beginning that I introduced this 
proposed amendment to the present law in absolute good faith. 
I never was more sincere in my life. I can not help but feel that 
something of this nature must be done, and that before long. 

The President said in his address to Congress on December 5, 
1917: 

The farmer, for example, complains, with a great deal of justice, that 
while regulation of food products restricts their incomes, no restraints 
are placed upon the prices of most of the 12 they themselves must 
purchase, and similar {niquities obtain on all sides. 

I have heard considerable about the question of the loyalty of 
the farmer; that is to say, his lack of enthusiasm over this war. 
It may be, sir, that he has grumbled somewhat at the regulation 
of the price of wheat fixed by the Food Commission. I have 
reference to the wheat producer. But, notwithstanding this 
fact, he is just as patriotic as any American citizen, and is just 
as ready to make his sacrifice as any other American citizen; 
but he does feel, and rightfully so, that he should not as a wheat 
producer be the only producer of the necessaries called upon by 
the Government to make a sacrifice and others permitted to go 
on and on profiteering, not alone at his expense but at the ex- 
pense of the great consuming class of which he is a large part. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. k 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is aware of the fact that the 
average price of wheat for 10 years prior to the outbreak of the 
European war was 92.6 cents in the United States. The price 
now is $2.20, Does the gentleman think that is very much of 
a sacrifice that the wheat grower has been called upon to 
make, to produce wheat at $2.20 a bushél as compared with the 
average price of 92.6 before the war? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes, sir; I do, when you take into consideration 
the price of other products, including your corn, that is raised 
in Iowa. Is it not a fact that the average price of corn for 10 
years prior to the war was very small, as compared with what 
it is now? 

Mr. GOOD. Last year we had an almost complete failure of 
the corn crop—in some places 80 per cent moisture. In the 
gentleman’s State the man who rents the farm is paying the 
same rent now that he did before the war, and he is the man 
who is buying the twine and employing the labor. 


The gentleman 


Mr. AYRES. Why not fix the price of twine? Would the 
Ne oe be willing to fix the price of corn raised in his 

tate 

Mr. GOOD. I am in favor of fixing the prices of all com- 
modities, 

Mr. AYRES. So am I. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD, I am opposed to fixing the price of steel products 
and commodities of that kind, but I do not see how the gentle- 
man from Kansas can favor profiteering in wheat. 

rs SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. While prices of wheat have ad- 
vanced 90 per cent, the price of the things that the wheat 
grower has to buy have advanced more than 90 per cent. Is 
it not a further fact that last year the average farmer of 
both the gentleman’s State and my State lost money on his 
wheat crop? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. There is no doubt about it. 

The farmer has patiently waited since early last fall for others 
to feel the heavy hand of authority already provided for in 
the bill of August 10, which I am seeking to amend, and which 
provides ample power and authority to regulate and control 
other necessities in the line of food and feeds. He, as a wheat 
producer, has not only patiently waited, but has patriotically 
waited for this equalization of the burdens, and has seen 
others grow rich by profiteering on the product of his labor, 
instead of the great consuming class reaping the benefits of 
his sacrifice. He has had to buy the very product of his own 
wheat, to feed his family, at but a small reduction in price, 
compared with what the price of wheat was reduced. He has 
purchased the by-products of that wheat to feed his stock, at 
an abnormal price, comparatively speaking, because it was not 
regulated, but permitted to soar high, endeavoring to catch up 
with other food and feedstuffs which are not regulated. 

This, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is like irritating an old 
sore and expecting no complaint. I want to say there has been 
but little complaint from the wheat producer of this country—I 
will say in my section of the country—about the price of wheat 
being fixed. Although they did not relish the idea of having 
their profits reduced over one-fourth, yet they have complained 
and are complaining about being singled out while all others go 
to the limit! 

They say, and justly so, regulate the commodities we have to 
purchase which enter into the production of our wheat, so all 
can be treated on an equality, and we will be satisfied. Is there 
anything unreasonable about that? He has been promised this, 
and, I repeat, he has been patiently waiting, and as one of the 
representatives of a wheat-producirg country, I feel it my duty, 
ug best I can in justice to his claim, to insist on this equalization, 
I am for the power by this act of August 10 conferred and for 
further power and regulations, and insist that it be used or else 
abandon the whole proposition of regulating »rices. 

Nothing short of one or the other of these propositions will 
satisfy the great producing wheat industries of this Nation, and 
the Food Administration, whoever or whatever it may be, had 
just as well realize this, and the sooner the better. I am not 
an alarmist, or, at least, I do not want to be, but feel it my duty 
to call attention as best I can to conditions as they exist under 
the present law and its execution. 

One of the strong arguments in favor of the price fixing of 
wheat was the fluctuation in this commodity on the boards of 
trade in the Nation. When the price was fixed this, of necessity, 
was stopped, but now, strange to relate, the speculator who had 
been dabbling in wheat as well as the speculator who had been 
speculating in corn turned his attention to corn and oats, and 
there have been times on the boards of trade that there has 
been a fluctuation in the price of corn of 10 cents on a single 
day. And it is a lamentable fact to-day, with the demand 
for corn as food and the absolute necessities of our people who, 
by patriotically denying themselves the essential wheat not only 
as prescribed by law but as a patriotic duty as well, that the 
great supplies of corn are not in the hands of the producer but in 
the hands of the speculator, and the same will apply as for that 
matter to other cereals. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I asked the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morcan] a few moments ago if he could tell us about what the 
average cost of producing a bushel of wheat was in the State of 
Oklahoma. Can the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] an- 
swer that question? 

Mr, AYRES. I could not give the exact figures, and I would 
not want to undertake it unless I could. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma might be able to give that information. 
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Mr. SNYDER. I have been told by some men who produce 
Manin in Oklahoma that it can be produced at about $1 per 
bushel. 

Mr. AYRES. I do not think so, considering the price of every- 
thing that enters into the production of wheat. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman has referred several times to 
the cost of producing wheat in Oklahoma. I have seen sev- 
eral statements by persons who have studied the subject very 
thoroughly, and they claim that it will cost absolutely more 
than $2 per bushel to produce wheat in Oklahoma on the aver- 
Bee. bocaue of the fact that about every other year you produce 
nothing. 

Mr. AYRES. That is as far as I can yield. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, whether it be patriotic or not to make the state- 
ment I am now making, I will leave it to others to judge. I want 
to say it is too much, altogether too much, of a strain to put 
upon the loyalty and patriotism of the farmer, or, rather, the 
wheat producer of this country, for the Government to arbi- 
trarily lay the strong hand upon this industry, single it out, 
and permit other industries to go the limit—yes; beyond the 
limits of profiteering. I have received a number of letters from 
wheat growers of my district which show the patriotic, unselfish 
spirit of these men. I might cite many and also many sets of 
resolutions to show this fact, but I will only incorporate one 
in my remarks, which was received a few days ago, which reads 
as follows: 


W. A. Ayres, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: “i e as a farmer, who farms with a plow and not 
with theory (I hay 0 acres of wheat), I would suggest tbat you use 
all of your energies to push through your bill for price fixing on the 
commodities named therein. 

As a farmer, I care not a Fred“ for the amendment tacked onto the 
Agriculture appropriation bill by Senator Gorm and others unless it 
fixes some of the other prices. 

I donated ane 60 cents pe bushel when the price was fixed at $2 
on some 3,000 bushels of wheat, and felt good because I thought some 
poor “devil” who was fighting to keep the wolf from the door would 
get the benefit of it. 

The sacrMice was vain. Somewhere between me and the consumer it 
(the 60 cents) was lost. 

Strength to your arm, 


CALDWELL, KANS., March 25, 1918. 


F. M. SNOWDEN, American. 

Except for the purpose of being. patriotic and desirous of 
doing his bit in the winning of the war, it is not an inducement 
for him to raise wheat, when its purchasing power is being 
diminished by reason of the fact that the prices of all other 
commodities which he has to purchase are permitted to increase 
by leaps and bounds. The wheat grower should not be penalized, 
because, as it has been said, his commodity is the most essential 
of all for winning the war. The very fact it is the most es- 
sential is all the more reason why everything should be done to 
encourage and not to discourage the production of it. 

THE PRESENT LAW AND ITS EXECUTION. 


The present law and its execution certainly tends to dis- 
courage, and, I fear in many localities where winter wheat 
will not be a full crop or stand by reason of the cold, dry 
winter, will be destroyed entirely by the raiser, and crops of 
some other kind planted instead, such as corn and other cereals, 
which are not limited in price, but are allowed to go the limit, 
the same as most all other necessities, such as cotton, wool, 
leather, and wearing apparel of all kind. 

Under the present law and its administration I have not 
heard of any institution preparing foodstuffs going into the 
hands of a receiver. I noticed a few days ago that Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. showed a surplus equal to $58.91 a share on the 
2,000,000 of second preferred stock as against $27.98 a year 
ago. And why not? When wheat was $1 a bushel, crackers 
retailed at 5 cents per pound; when wheat was or is selling at 
$2 per bushel, crackers were retailing at 20 cents per pound. 
You can see while the increase in wheat has been 100 per cent, 
the increase in crackers has been 400 per cent, and this is only 
one of the many, many other illustrations I might give. 

Let me say further, I have not heard of any milling institu- 
tions going broke by reason of the agreement made between the 
millers and the Food Administration. I am not familiar enough 
with the milling business to know whether the millers are mak- 
ing the profits as claimed or not. I have many reports from 
what I consider reliable source, which convince me that they 
have not suffered at all. I could produce some very interesting 
figures under the arrangements made by the Food Administra- 
tion and the millers throughout the country, showing the im- 
mense profits made by the millers, but I do not care to take 
the time of the House, nor incumber the Recorp with columns 
of figures showing in detail just what it costs per barrel at the 
regulated or fixed price of wheat and at the same time show 


what the flour and the by-products are sold for; the best proof 
that the miller is fairly well taken care of is the fact that food- 
stuffs derived from wheat have not been reduced in proportion 
to that of wheat and the further fact that the mills over the 
country, to a large extent, are adding to their capacity, or build- 
ing new mills and also seem to be able to declare reasonably 
fair dividends, in addition to paying immense salaries to presi- 
dents, vice presidents, and managers and other officers, all of 
which is denied by the millers. I would suggest that a thorough 
investigation be made and ascertain the facts, as no one should 
be wrongfully accused nor unfairly treated. 

When the local Food Administration calls upon the people to 
be patriotic and save the wheat by eating substitutes for ftour, 
these substitutes begin immediately to soar like an aeroplane 
until it is altogether out of the question for a consumer unless 
he has an income from an oil well or a mine, or a large stock- 
holder in some of the profiteering establishments of this country 
which have not been regulated, to buy such a luxury as corn 
meal and some of the other substitutes. It might be that they 
could be regulated so as to be in reach of a man who has a 
limited income. It has not been done, notwithstanding the fact 
it seems to me the same power and authority exists to do so as 
to regulate wheat and flour. If it does not exist, then it is the 
duty of Congress to give that power and authority, and that is 
what I am attempting to do in the proposed amendment. 

I received a letter from a railroad employee the other day, in 
which he said: 

Before the war I received $5 $ 
flour for $1.15 to $1.25 and dt gg Sow a Sd conte tar 8 
am now receiving $10 more per month, making $65 per month. I am 
paying $2.70 per sack for flour, 20 to 60 cents per pound for meat, and 
not only this, but the Food Administration says when you buy 50 
pounds of flour you must also buy 50 pounds of substitutes for Four, 
which, at the present prices, unregulated, costs about $5—that is, I 
have to buy $7.70 worth of foodstuffs. 

I received a letter from another railroader in another part of 
my district, which reads: 

I want to submit te you some figures showing what it costs to buy a 
sack of flour: 


Sr rr 2. 70 

2 packages of oat meal, weightng 3 pounds 6 ounces, at 30 cents 
Or Ta a T a METS RR EA ASNT EE 

1: packape-of' cornstarch, 32:-ounce@ . ne 

1 sack of pancake flour, 4 pounds 

3 pounds of rice at 11 cents 

1 package of tapioca, 1 pound — „„ 

83 pounds of rice flour, at 10 cents per pound 


7. 63 

Two sacks of four would have cost $5.40. Can you blame the peuple 
much for kicking when they have to pay such an awful price for sub- 
stitutes that make inferior eatables? 

I think the Food Commission has power to regulate these 
substitutes ; they say they have not. Then, let us give the power 
so there can be no reason, so far as lack of authority is con- 
cerned, to deal with all classes of profiteers, 


PRICES OF OTHER NECESSITIES. 


I repeat, the wheat producer’s main complaint is that other 
commodities have not been regulated. He does not understand 
that if you can fix the price of his product—and that is a good 
thing to do—why it is that the same authority can not say and 
does not say to the manufacturer of farm machinery, “ You 
shall not be permitted to inerease the price of your machinery to 
the farmer from 80 per cent to 125 per cent.” 

You gentlemen, no doubt, or at least most of you, have re- 
ceived letters and resolutions showing the astonishing increase 
in farm machinery. For instance, a gang plow weighing 700 
pounds, which sold to the farmer for from $53 to $55 in 1916, is 
selling now for from $100 to $105. My information is that all 
farm implements are advanced just about as the item I have 
mentioned. Another item, for instance, a 7-foot wheat binder. 
In 1916 the retailer paid $120; now he pays $203, and no doubt 
it will be much higher this season. The 12-foot binder in 1915 
eost the retailer $210. The same machine in 1918 costs $395, 
an increase of $185, or about 90 to 95 per cent. Take the small 
tractor plow, which is used very extensively by the wheat 
raisers of the Middle West and, I presume, elsewhere. I am 
informed that in 1915 the retailer bought this plow for $80, 
while to-day the manufacturers of this plow have put a price 
on it of $186, and the Lord only knows where it is going to. I 
might go on and mention many other implements, but do not 
think it necessary to take further time. Some experts will say 
farm machinery has not advanced any more than farm products. 
This is not a fact; but suppose it is, will such regulation make 
necessities any cheaper for the consumer? He should be taken 
into consideration, as well as the other fellow. So far as the 
consumer is concerned, there are two items in which he is espe- 
cially interested—food and wearing apparel. Of course, it is not 
necessary to go into detail and discuss any further the doubling 
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and trebling of prices in the ordinary foodstuffs, because the 
average housewife can tell all about it; but what about wearing 
apparel? 

Just a few items, made from cotton—and let me say in all fair- 
ness to the cotton producer, the enormous increase in wearing 
apparel is not by any means due to the cotton grower, as I will 
presently endeavor to show. But, first, I want to call attention 
to a few items. Take, for instance, cotton blankets. In 1916 
they cost the retailer here in Washington $1.20. He sold them 
for about $1.75; in 1917 he sold them for about $2.50. This year 
they cost him $3.10, and he sells them for about $4.50. 

Sheetings, which sold at retail here in Washington in 1916 
for about 50 cents per yard, now sell, by reasun of the inerease, 
at 90 cents per yard. 

Unbleached muslin, which sold here by the retailer in 1916 at 
6 cents per yard, to-day is being sold for about 223 cents per 
yard. 

Cotton dress goods, such as “Lancaster” and “Amoskeag,” 
which sold here by the retailer in 1916 at 9 cents per yard, to-day 
sells for 25 cents per yard. 

Bates seersucker ginghams, which sold here in 1916 by the 
retailer at 123 cents per yard, to-day sells for about 25 cents 
to 27 cents per yard. In many of these items the price has more 
than doubled and rebled. 

I could call attention and give figures on various kinds of 
cotton underwear, of all grades, which are astounding when you 
compare them with prices two years ago. The ordinary work 
shirt, which sold a year ago for 50 cents, now sells for $1 to 
$1.25. The common blue overall, or jumper, which sold for 90 
cents in all stores, now sells for $2.25. It would be so ridiculous 
to say that the increase in blue overalls is caused by the increase 
in price of cotton and labor that they do not attempt it. It is 
just a plain case of filching, because they can and are allowed 
to do it; and, as for that matter, the same is true of practically 
every other item I have mentioned. 

Just think of common old calico—the old stand-by of the poor 
woman—increasing from 5 cents per yard to 25 cents per yard. 
How long, gentlemen, do you suppose the patient American 
laborer is going to stand such an outrage? I want to say that 
he, like the wheat producer, is willing to do his patriotic duty 
and make all the sacrifices necessary to win the war for a world 
democracy, but he, like the wheat producer, is beginning to ask 
the question: “Is it necessary for us to be filched and deliber- 
ately robbed of a decent living to satisfy the greed of a lot of 
profiteers?” And let me say these profiteers are not confined to 
any particular class of individuals. They may be found in many 
places, and in many instances they include the retailer as well 
as the manufacturer, jobber, and others. There is just one place 
for any and all of them, it matters not what class they belong 
to, and that is the penitentiary. There is absolutely no justifi- 
able reason for this abnormal increase. It is not on account of 
the scarcity of the raw material- cotton nor, as for that matter, 
because of the abnormal increase in the price of cotton. I be- 
lieve one of the best reasons that can be given is set forth in 
the following letter received from Hon. W. B. Yeary, assistant 
in the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, State of 
Texas. This ought to be- very interesting to you Texas Members, 
and as for that matter all Members from the cotton section: 


THE Stare DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE, 
Austin, Tes., February 28, 1918. 
Hon. W. A. AYRES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm Attention to your bill fi prices on necessities is 
called by the inclosed clipping from the San Antonio Express. 

From what I get from this clipping, I agree with you. There are 
“higher-ups” than the farmer that need attention. Let me call your 
attention to a condition that exists with cotton. Take, for instance, 
1912, when the average price of cotton to the was 12 cents per 
pound. The price the spinner charged the retail merchant for 8-ounce 
duck was 9 cents per yard. You realize a yard of 8-ounce duck has 
half a pound of cotton in it, or 6 cents’ worth. Now, taking 6 from 
9 leaves 3. the amount the spinner ired for making a selling 
a yard of duck. Now, let us grant t the spinner’s expenses in 
iain and selling a yard of duck has doubled, and I doubt it. The 
average price the farmers received for the 1917 crop will not be more 
than 27 cents. On this basis a yard of S-ounce duck would have 133 
cents’ worth of cotton in it; then, by adding double the cost of making 
a yard of duck before the war, or 6 cents, it would make a yard worth 
194 cents, but the spinner is charging the retail merchant 30 cents 
for it. If the spinner should have to pay 48 cents for spea of cotton, 
he would have 24 cents’ worth of cotton in each yard. ‘his, added to 6, 
makes 30 cents, the price charged for a yard of S-ounce duck. 

In other words, the spinner has advanced the price of duck to where 
he can pay 48 cents per nd for cotton and double his expense and 

rofits ore the war. be price of cotton now is 32 cents. Basing 
he spinner’s profits on the present price of cotton he is, besides 
doubling his expense and profits, getting 16 cents per pound, or $80 
per bale on every bale of cotton consumed. 

The American spinners will consume at least 7,500,000 bales of this 
crop. which is an excess profit of $600,000,000, consumers, which 
include the Government, are paying it. The lighter grades of cotton 
cloth furnish a larger profit than duck, 


The cotton farmer, like the wheat and corn farmer, has never re- 


ceived cost of prodaction. peeing nig wages on tbe 3 wages of 
3 5 e country, including the depreciation of their farms, 
emen c. 


am inclosing you also a clipping from the Progressive Farmer on 
the cost of producing cotton for 1917, which is 34 cents or more. We 
were willing to take from 30 to 35 cents for it, because even’ at 30 
cents we would be getting nearer cost than in former years, but we 
do not like to see this profiteering by tbe spinner. If we sell at 30 or 
on cents we want to see the consumer get the cloth at a corresponding 
price. 

As to price fixing of cotton, corn, and wheat, my e, fear is 
that we have men in charge of affairs of this kind in Washington who 
had rather take a New York gambler’s advice about the cost of pro- 
duction than all the farmers in the country. 

We are poranne for this by ha thousands of farmers keep a 
record of the work and expense of making the 1918 crop. When those 
reports are in we are ready for price tixing, and will welcome it by the 
proper authorities rather than leaving the pricing to future gamblers, 
w. I believe must be abolished 


Yours, very truly, EARY, 


Assistant in 5 af Markets. 

Gentlemen, I have figures relative to woolen wearing apparel 
that, to my mind, are more astounding than those relating to 
cotton wearing apparel. I call attention to only a few items, 
such as woolen dress goods—what is known as 42-inch serges, 
sold in 1915 and 1916 for about $1 per yard. To-day the same 
is selling from $2.20 to $2.30 per yard. and woolen underwear 
is out of sight as to prices, as well as otherwise. Woolen suit- 
ings of all kinds and grades have much more than doubled 
within the past year or so. I am told by one of the best tailors 
of the city of Washington that uniform goods—that is, Army 
and Marine uniforms—suddenly jumped $3.62 to $5 and $5.50 
per yard; and, strange as it may seem, it did not make any 
difference, either, the fact we have a great many patriotic $1 a 
year woolen-goods men, active members of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. It went up just the same, and in spite of all 
they could or did do. Many reasons are assigned for this, prin- 
cipally the old argument—scarcity of wool and increase in 
wages. It will be admitted there has been some increases in 
wages, but nothing, comparatively speaking, with the increase 
in prices of the commodities made from wool; as to the scarcity 
of raw material, I am not ready to admit that fact by any 
means. 

Statistics show that the raw production of wool in the United 
States for the past three years is: 


Pounds, 
gE ee ee = -- 285, 726, 000 
Bt RUS ES AOE ea anna ne ee SEL 
a SEE aN ̃ ] IE ea NAL — 285, 573, 000 


The imports of all grades of wool for the past three years has 
been as follows: 


The exports of wool in the grease for the past three years has 
been as follows: $ 


Consumption for the past three years of wool in the grease 
has been as follows: 


Pounds, 
17722: — ³ ·—0A mee sEnines g 8 
— .. STS — RT ly eh § 
Ta i EERE EESE r. Rn aS 653, 427, 544 


But I do not care to go into detail concerning these matters; 
yet it might be interesting to know that at the close of the year, 
December 31, 1917, it was reported that the stecks of wool held 
by 582 manufacturers, in round numbers, was 575,133,470 pounds, 
of which it is estimated the city of Boston alone held about 
107,133,847 pounds. There is no scarcity, nor has there been a 
scarcity, of the raw material, nor is there such an increase of 
exports nor a failure of imports nor an overconsumption of wool 
to cause any alarm or to cause the abnormal increase in price 
of woolen wearing apparel. It is another case of a lack of 
regulation, and I might say a lack of patriotism, on the part of a 
few or many, as the case may be, who have it within their power 
to filch and profiteer in the absolute necessities. I am informed 
by one of the great wool producers of this country that he can 
not get the woolen mills to make him a price on his wool, but he 
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must submit his offer to them through a go-between, who, with- 
out doubt, makes the first grab; then comes the remainder of 
the grabbers, all the way down the line, until finally, among them, 
they grab all the poor devil of a consumer has when he purchases 
the finished article. 


HIDES, LEATHER, AND SHOES. 

What has been said with reference to clothing can also be said 
of shoes. Again the same old stereotyped argument is used as 
to “ searcity of leather and the increases in wages.” It is rather 
a difficult matter to get any positive figures on the production of 
leather, and there is some reason for this when you take into 
consideration the close corporation that controls the hide, leather, 
and shoe business of this country. When a packer, who pro- 
duces the pelt or hide, sells that hide at a nice profit to a tan- 
nery, owned by himself, and again sells the tanned hide, at a 
nice profit, to a leather jobbing concern, owned by himself, and 
again sells the finished leather, at a nice profit, to a manufacturer 
of shoes, which is also owned by himself, and in some instances 
sells the manufactured product at a nice profit, you can under- 
stand to some extent, at least, why the ridiculous and unheard-of 
advance in prices of shoes. 

Nor are these all the reasons, by any means, that can be às- 
signed for the increase and outrageous prices of shoes. I was 
told by a manufacturer of shoes a few days ago that women’s 
high-topped fancy shoes, which retail from $10 to $16, and some- 
times more, cost about $4.75 to $5.25 to manufacture. That is to 
say, this included, as I remember it, the manufacturers’ profit. 
Now, it is needless to say that somewhere between the manu- 
facturer of the shoes and the actual consumer or wearer of 
them—there are some wood piles which contain Ethiopians, and 
it is up to somebody to locate them, and I, for one, want that 
somebody to have the power, good and plenty, to locate and deal 
with them, whoever they may be, whether they are jobbers, whole- 
salers, or if it be my own brother in the retail business—the 
sooner they are given steady employment, with board and cloth- 
ing furnished, the sooner the defenseless and helpless purchasing 
public will be benefited. 

It may be interesting to know that the statistics show that last 
year, 1917, there were slaughtered in the United States 2,000,000 
more hide-producing animals, such as cattle, sheep, and goats, 
than in 1916. Never in the history of this Nation has there been 
such a large stock of packers’ hides on hand. A preliminary re- 
port by the Federal Trade Commission shows that the quantity 
of hides stored by the five large Chicago packers, namely, Swift 
& Co., Armour & Co., Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., and Cudahy 
Packing Co., increased 45 per cent during 1916 and the first half 
of 1917. These concerns are the principal hide producers in the 
United States, and Swift & Co. and Armour & Co. are among the 
principal leather manufacturers. This report also discloses the 

act that 

The imports of hides have increased. The attached chart shows 
that the total imports of hides into the United States increased from 
842,000,000 pounds in 1912 to 612,000,000 
of four-fifths. In 1917, even with the scarcity of 8 
le about 380,000,000 pounds, or an increase of 70 
8 ‘great increases in imports have been principally from Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Ur y, where the large Chicago packers are very 
prominent factors in the hide business. 

In speaking of excessive profits, the report shows that— 


Financial reports secured from all the tanning companies of the 
country are now being compiled. The reports of a number of larger 
comparables show that net profits in 1916 were in several instances 
two, three, four, or even five times as large as in 1915, and the 1915 
net profits in turn showed increases of from 30 per cent to more than 
100 per cent over those of 1914. 

one striking instance is a company whose net profits were reported 
oh ollow: $644, 390. 90 

945, 051. 37 
3, 576, 544. 27 

These are only a few facts that can be produced to convince 
any reasonable man, it seems to me, that some steps should be 
taken, some power given, to deal with such institutions, and if 
need be empower and authorize the Government to take them 
over and protect the general public. 

SHOULD STIMULATE AND PROTECT PRODUCERS. 

There are a great many interests to take into consideration 
in framing such legislation as contemplated by this bill or pro- 
posed amendment. There is no question but all should be done 
that can be done to encourage and stimulate the production of 
all necessities, and as far as possible to protect the producers 
of those necessities, especially during this emergency. The 
lack of this protection is being most forcibly demonstrated at 
this time by the live-stock interests throughout the country. 
Both cattle and hog raisers have lost money, and as a result 
there is going to be a meat famine within the next year unless 
something is done and soon to remedy the mistake made. The 
Food Administration no doubt knows by this time that it is 


pounds in 1916, an increase 
the im- 
per cent 


impossible for a hog raiser to stay in business by producing 
$13.50 or, as for that matter, $15.50 hogs and feed them on 
$1.85 to $2 corn and other feed even as high. 

Nor will it be a paying proposition, as was first thought, to 
produce pork on the ratio of 13} to 1 or even 15 to 1. That, 
of course, might have been all right had they also fixed the 
price of both sides of the ratio, but it was not done, and by 
not paying any attention to corn it has continued to climb 
until the pork producer has found it more profitable to sell 
his pigs and even brood sows and also sell his corn, if he has it; 
if he has not any, then it is also more profitable to sell his stock 
hogs rather than buy expensive feed. So the result at the 
present time is that there is a surplus of pork, but a fearful 
shortage later on confronting the Nation, which means a 
calamity. It is a simple proposition to fix a price or a ratio 
for meat production, but it is absolutely necessary also to fix 
the price of feed. Any 12-year-old farm boy can solve the 
simple mathematical problem that you can not feed $1.85 and 
$2 a bushel corn to hogs, sell them for 15} cents per pound, and 
stay out of the bankrupt court very long! I was told a few 
days ago by one of the best hog raisers in my section of the 
State that he took 100 head of 90-pound shoats, weighed them, 
so there could be no mistake, put a hundred pounds on them, 
which cost him 22 cents because of the high-priced feed, and 
sold them for 16 cents. It is needless to say he is not now 
dealing very extensively in raising hogs. I have within the past 
few days received information in my part of the State which 
indicates a decrease this year of about 30 per cent to 33 per 
cent of hogs from last year. 7 

Last fall a call was sent out to the cattle producers of the 
Nation for an increased beef supply, and all over the Middle 
West the cattleman went out and purchased feeders. True, he 
paid a high price for them, as they were fat on grass, and they 
were forced to do this on account of the competition of the packer, 
who wanted them for cold storage, where not a pound would be 
added to their weights. The feed lots were filled, and nearly 
300 pounds per head was added to their weight before they were 
sent back to the market, the only process by which increased ton- 
nage of beef could be secured. After feeding them all winter 
on the highest-priced corn, cottonseed meal, and bran the West 
has ever known, and after the feeder had braved the storms of 
winter and performed the labors incident to the avocation, they 
were taken back to the market and sold for 2 cents per pound 
less than when they were purchased last fall; and, strange as 
it may seem, at the same dates of sales meat was higher to the 
consumer than it was when they were purchased prior to their 
entry into the feed lots. 

At a cattlemen’s convention, representing the largest associa- 
tion of any organized in any State, held in my own city, Wichita, 
Kans., the last days of February, the fact was developed that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars had been lost by the feeders 
who tried to perform this patriotic duty. It was hard for them to 
understand why this condition should exist. In 15 minutes’ time 
over $15,000 was raised in cash to send a committee to Wash- 
ington to lay the matter before the Food Administration. The 
committee has made their visit and left with the department hun- 
dreds of statements from reliable men-showing the facts as I 
have stated. Does anyone suppose for a moment when the real 
necessity for meat will again stare us in the face at the close of 
the summer, that these feeders will respond when called upon to 
repeat the operation, especially so when they know that it was 
the profiteer who stood between their product and the consumer 
and received the benefits of their supreme efforts as patriotic 
citizens? 

In this city at the present time is a committee called together 
representing the producers’ interests of the Nation. Among that 
number is one of the largest stockmen not only in the United 
States, but the world as well. He produces the figures to show 
that he has lost the last year $72,000 producing and feeding sheep 
and cattle. This does not allow a cent of interest on his invest- 
ment, where he has millions of dollars invested. 

Gentleman, these conditions are bringing about a spirit of 
unrest. The producers of meat and bread in the Nation look to- 
day on the business world. They see those who toil not amassing 
fortunes, while they plainly realize that if these conditions are 
to continue, it is the bankrupt court for them and the sweeping 
away of the accumulation of their toil which has taken years of 
hardship to amass, The story of the cattleman—in fact, the meat 
producer—is the same wherever he be located. The story of the 
consumer, who to-day is purchasing meat at a higher price than 
was ever known in the history of the Nation, is a pargllel to the 
story of the producers, So you can see, gentlemen, unless some- 
thing is done, and that immediately, to not only encourage and 
stimulate the meat industry but to protect it as well, what the 
result will be. 
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Let me say, the live-stock producer is not whooping it up for 
higher prices. He is patriotic, but like the wheat producer he 
also says. 

Regulate! Regulate! That's all. 
sities, such as food or feed, be regulated by law and the heavy 
hand of authority, and the other by the law of supply and 


Don't let one line of neces- 


demand., Let the same law, whatever it may be—the same 
authority—govern all. , 

That is fair and equitable to all, and nothing else will be. 
There is no such thing as a law of supply and demand at this 
time. That exists only in normal times; during abnormal times 
like the present, when all necessities are controlled by profiteers, 
the supply as well as the demand is whatever they dictate. This 
was most forcibly illustrated a few days ago when the various 
statesmen tumbled over each other to introduce bills to raise 
the price of wheat. It had a bullish effect on the Chicago 
market, especially after the solons at the other end of the 
Capitol passed that amendment to the Agriculture appropriation 
bill. The Chicago market, on the 22d of March, was bullish 
as to other cereals by reason of this fact, so by raising the price 
of this necessity it means going around in a circle, as all other 
necessities will reach the same level, as indicated by a telegram 
I receved yesterday from another railroader, as follows: 

25 WICHITA, KANS., March 20, 1918. 
Hon. W. A. AYRES, 
House of Representatives, Washington D. 0.: 

Congratulations on your amended bill. It is the only solution of 
the economic problems facing the laboring classes to which most of us 
belong. If steps of this kind are not taken, a calamity in the prosecu- 
tion of war activities awaits our Nation that will be a disgrace. 


We do not want this to happen, but some action will have to 
be taken to prevent it. It is one thing to introduce bills to 
please a certain class of your constituents and make yourself 
popular with that class as appearing as the special champion of 
their cause, and it is another thing to undertake to legislate for 
the interests of all. There is bound to be conflicting interests, 
but it is the duty of a Representative to look first to the in- 
terests of his Nation as a whole and the greatest good to the 
greatest number at this time when the most trying period of 
the Nation's history is at hand. It seems that no man is justi- 
fied in taking into consideration just what is best for his par- 
ticular congressional district or his political future, but what is 
the best for his Nation as a whole, I repeat, I am compelled to 
yote for a higher guaranty price for wheat, because other prod- 
ucts and necessities are not regulated. But it is, I must say, 
most emphatically not the correct solution of the difficulty nor 
the proper method of dealing with the subject. 
TWO CLASSES OF CITIZENS TO BE CONSIDERED, 


In conclusion, as my time is limited, let me say there are just 
two classes of American citizens to be considered in whatever is 
done. The first is the actual producer, and the other is the 
actual consumer. To fix the price and regulate one or two 
necessaries, or not to regulate and fix prices at all; either plan 
is in the interest of but one class—the profiteers. And I want 
to say further, with all due respect to the gentlemen who are 
clamoring for legislation for higher prices, it gives a great deal 
of encouragement to that class which needs no consideration 
wnat oe profiteers. 

r. Speaker, the profiteers are willing to do anything and 
everything, will make most any kind of concessions, rather 
than see legislation enacted to empower the President to regu- 
late all necessities, and they to-day are calling upon the wheat 
producer—the only one so far to be regulated—to bring all 
power and influence to bear to prevent legislation of this char- 
acter. They have succeeded in getting gubernatorial candidates, 
senatorial candidates, and congressional candidates to fall to and 
proclaim by speech and editorials as their brave champions and 
avowed advocates. I have in my district four counties, which 
I believe produce as much wheat as any other four counties of 
the same size in the United States, ang I am satisfied my wheat 
producers would be content with guaranty price already 
fixed for the 1918 crop, with the distinct understanding that all 
other commodities and necessities be also regulated. This ts 
fair and equitable, just and patriotic, and I feel that my con- 
stituency is made of that kind of American citizens, and I in- 
tend to act accordingly. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OVERMYER] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the Sen- 
ate amendment to fix a price of $2.50 per bushel on the 1918 
wheat crop, just as I should vote against it if the price fixed 
in it were $1.50 or $5, or any other price. I shall vote against 


„ 


it on principle, because I do not believe that the legislative 
branch of the Government should go into the price-fixing busi- 
ness. I can not conceive how the Congress of the United States, 
consisting of more than 500 men, representing sections of the 
country whose interests in the question are so antagonistic, can, 
by any sort of reasoning, reach a fair conclusion in the matter 
of price fixing, no matter how patriotic those 500 men may be, 
and assuming that any price fixing by any governmental agency 
is proper, which I am beginning very seriously to doubt. 

It is estimated that to increase the price of wheat from $2.20, 
as fixed by the President, to $2.50, as proposed by the Senate 
amendment, will cost the consumers of this country and our 
allies the sum of $400,000,000. However, I am not prepared to 
argue that a price of $2.50 for wheat is too high when compared 
with the prices of other grains and prices of machinery and 
labor necessary to produce the crop, but I do insist that we haye 
already vested in a governmental agency the power to deter- 
mine what is a fair and reasonable price for the wheat crop, 
and I believe that agency better qualified and less likely to be 
moved by local considerations in fixing the price. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture of this House 
I took a more or less active part in framing the food-control 
legislation which passed the House last summer, and I made a 
speech on the floor in favor of the bill, but nowhere in that 
speech will you find that I advocated any price fixing by Con- 
gress. I still want to be consistent and stand by the policy 
adopted by our committee in that legislation, That policy was 
that it was entirely proper and necessary to vest in some gov- 
ernmental agency the power, at least, to fix prices on com- 
mandeered articles, and perhaps such other commodities as the 
Government might have to buy. We thought it best, however, 
to vest that price-fixing authority, such as was given in the bill, 
in the President of the United States and not in Congress, and I 
am sure that practically all the members of that committee 
understood at the time that we were granting only authority to 
fix a minimum guaranteed price and not a maximum price. 

Mr. FESS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. Am I mistaken in supposing that we fixed the 
price of wheat on the crop of last year? 

Mr. OVERMYER. We did in conference, but not in the 
House originally. The Agricultural Committee of the House 
proceeded on the theory that if there was any price fixing to 
be done by any governmental agency it should be done by the 
President, and we granted him that power to fix a minimum 
guaranteed price on certain commodities. No maximum prices 
were contemplated, and it was not the intention of the Agri- 
cultural Committee to grant the power to fix maximum prices, 
and no such power was given. But so far as wheat is con- 
cerned, the result has been the fixing of a maximum price, 
because with a minimum price fixed and the Government the 
only buyer, the minimum price becomes the maximum price, 
for there is no competition in open market to force the price up. 

When that legislation reached the Senate, as gentlemen will 
remember, some gentlemen of that body apparently became 
alarmed over the talk in certain quarters of $1.40 and $1.50 
wheat, and they sought to prevent any such thing by inserting 
in the bill a price of $2. Quite recently, and while the present 
amendment was pending in the Senate, the President, exercis- 
ing the authority conferred upon him by the food-control legis- 
lation, advanced the price of this year’s wheat crop to a guar- 
anteed minimum of $2.20. This price, so far as my knowledge 
goes, is satisfactory to the farmers of Ohio, for I have had 
but one letter asking me to vote for the $2.50 amendment. But 
I am not pretending to say that Ohio is a wheat-raising section 
as compared with some of the other States of the Union, and I 
have kept my mind open on this proposition, as I want to be 
fair with all sections of the country. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Was not the minimum price fixed for the sole 
purpose of stimulating production? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Of course, that is the theory under which 
our committee acted in adopting any sort of price-fixing legis- 
lation. I take it that there is no excuse for vesting authority 
in any governmental agency to fix prices except to stimulate 
production. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes; I will yield to my colleague from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. I entirely agree with the gentleman, but when 
the price fixed on wheat makes wheat the least profitable crop, 
would it not be a good idea to raise the price of wheat? 

Mr. OVERMYER. That is the serious part of this matter; 
and I will say to the gentleman in all frankness that while I 
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have intended and do now intend to vote against this amend- 
ment, it has worried me more than my vote on the war 
resolution or on prohibition or on the suffrage proposition. 
[Laughter.] X 

The prices to which the coarser grains have advanced are 
such that it would probably be more profitable for farmers to 
raise them than to raise wheat, and if this question had come 
before us a month or two ago I might have voted differently 
from what my vote will be to-day. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not a fact that by not fixing the price of 
other cereals a great many acres that otherwise would be 
planted to wheat will now be planted to other cereals? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman in control of the 
time yield me five minutes more? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. OVERMYER. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas, 
as I stated a while ago, that that is one of the reasons why I 
shall vote against the Senate amendment, because I believe it is 
too late now to influence the wheat acreage of this country for 
this year by any legislation. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERMYER. I fear gentlemen are taking advantage 
of my generosity and are making their speeches in my time, 
but I will yield once more. 

Mr. REAVIS. In the hearings before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee the statement was repeatedly made by practical farmers 
that wheat was the cheapest feed that a farmer could now feed 
to his stock, 

Mr, OVERMYER. Yes; that was stated. 

Mr. REAVIS. And that one-half of the wheat was being so 
fed to farm animals. 5 

Mr. OVERMYER. Les; there is evidence that this is being 
done. 

Mr. REAVIS. If you increase the price of wheat so as to 
make it more profitable to sell it than to feed it, will not that 
result in a greater available supply of wheat? 

Mr, OVERMYER. I will say to the gentleman that we may be 
forced to fix prices on other grains, because we have gone into 
the price-fixing business on wheat. We are now confronted with 
a condition which may require additional legislation to remedy. 
brought about by a program upon which Congress should not 
have embarked in the first place by fixing a price on wheat in 
the food legislation instead of leaving the question with the 
President and the Food Administration, where the House 
originally placed it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERMYER., I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman has just said that 
in his opinion it will not affect the acreage of wheat for this year 
to fix the price. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman have any idea 
that this war is going to be over this year? 

Mr. OVERMYER. No; I fear not, unhappily. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does it not follow that we must 
get ready to furnish wheat for next year? 

Mr, OVERMYER. Yes; but we can not fix the price now for 
next year. We are undertaking to fix the price for this year, 
and I am sure it is too late to fix any price that will result in 
increased acreage of wheat for this year. 

The food-control legislation of last summer was pioneer legis- 
lation of its kind in this country. All the nations engaged in the 
war have been forced to adopt legislation of this character, and 
publie sentiment in this country demanded that the situation be 
taken in hand by the Government here. We all remember how 
the competitive buying of wheat and flour by the representatives 
of the allied Governments in the markets of this country a year 
ago forced wheat to unheard-of prices, giving it a fictitious value, 
which resulted in no benefit of consequence to the farmers, be- 
cause the most of them had disposed of their wheat before this 
competitive bidding began. If the Food Administration had 
accomplished nothing else it would have justified its existence, 
and the legislation under which it is acting, by the elimination 
of this competitive and speculative buying and by creating a 
purchasing agent for all the allied Governments. But the Food 
Administration has accomplished other great things under the 
legislation referred to. 

By cooperative arrangements, by the elimination of specula- 
tion and waste, the licensing of manufacturers, the punishment 
of hoarders, and proper distribution of food supplies, tremen- 
dous good has been accomplished in a general way. And high 
as prices now are, with conditions in general bad enough re- 


I yield five additional min- 


garding food, yet every person who knows anything must know 
that conditions would be infinitely worse ff we had no sueh 
legislation and no action under it. 

I am sure not many men in Congress shared the erroneous 
impression entertained by the public that the food-control legis- 
lation was enacted to bring about a radical lowering of food 
prices, either wholesale or retail. No such results could be 
hoped for by anyone conversant with conditions, All prices 
naturally and inevitably have a tendency to higher levels in 
war time. All our prices had already reached high levels be- 
fore we got into the war. and, as a matter of fact. conditions in 
this country regarding food prices might be just as bad by this 
time if we were not in the war, and might even be worse, be- 
cause we would then have passed no food-control legislation, 
and speculation, waste, and hoarding would be going on unre- 
stricted. - 

Leaving out the question of currency and inflation of money 
and all other theories we may assume this as an incontro- 
vertible fact: Prices will continue to rise as long as the war 
continues, because war tends to lessen the supply of goods and 
services. That is clear and absolutely true. Another thing that 
is clear and equally true is that the simplest way to correct this 
condition is to increase the supply of goods and services by 
greater exertion and to decrease the demand by not buying the 
things you do not absolutely have to have and which you can 
very well get along without. 

But our people do not like to do this. It is a simple remedy, 
but an unpopular one. It is much more popular to say, Let 
the Government handle the situation,” and the Government seems 
ready and willing in all cases to try, even when such govern- 
mental effort has the ill effect of relieving the individual from 
the spur to greater effort and greater economy which high prices 
would otherwise enforce upon him. 

If the Government were to engage in a comprehensive scheme 
of price fixing, sufficient to bring all prices to a general lower 
level, under present war conditions, it would be embarking on 
a program which no Government has yet undertaken. To 
balance such a program and make it equitable it would have 
to include the fixing of wages and producers’ prices for all 
sorts of agricultural and even manufactured products; for if 
consumers’ prices are to be arbitrarily fixed, the elements that 
make the prices, including labor, must be arbitrarily fixed as 
well, A program so comprehensive would be assailed by a 
thousand difficulties, 

What the United States Food Administration has been seek- 
ing to do and has done under the food-control legislation is the 
regulation of the world’s food supply so that America and her 
allies in the war may be fed at as reasonable prices as it is 
possible to obtain. Reasonable prices are not necessarily low 
prices. They are the best that can be obtained under all condi- 
tions of the situation. And whatever may be said about the 
Food Administration operating under authority we have granted 
them, no one is heard to complain that our armies here and in 
France and Italy are not being well fed, and that is almighty 
important. [Applause.] Nothing else matters much at this 
moment. If they are fed they will hold out until we enn get 
more men and airships and cannon and ammunition to them. 
What if our civil population is called upon to forego and sacri- 
fice and practice self-denial, so long as our armies and allied 
armies are fed? And they are being fed or you would hear of it, 
I assure you. 

I know that there are some just criticisms made of the Food 
Administration. I realize that perhaps men have been called 
in to assist in the administration of that law who probably know 
very little about the duties devolving upon them. I realize, 
for example, that they called in a young millionaire to assist in 
selecting farm tractors for our allies, who does not know any 
more about a farm tractor than a donkey knows about chureh 
music. [Laughter.] I realize that they called in a man to 
assist in the fuel end of it, who knows about as much about fuel 
and the production and transportation of fuel as I know about 
the divorce laws of South Dakota, [Laughter.] But these are 
matters of small consequence when compared to the tremendous 
big things that have been accomplished by keeping our armies 
well fed, securing a proper distribution of food supplies in this 
country and abroad, and eliminating speculation and waste. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Who fixed the price of wheat? 

Mr. OVERMYER. The President; but it was fixed originally 
by the Senate. The other body of Congress was the one that 
started price fixing, so far as Congress is concerned. Congress 
ought never to have gone into that business under any cireum- 
stances, or we should go all the way and fix prices on every- 
thing—a program I am not yet ready to support. [Applause.] 


Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STrENERSON ]. 


1918. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in order that we may judge of the reasonableness of the de- 
mand for the higher price of wheat it is well to recall the cir- 
cumstances of the enactment of the food-control law: The 
Senate, as has been pointed out by the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Overaryer], first inserted the $2 guaranty of the 1918 
crop with a view and purpose of encouraging production. At 
that time the prospects of peace were in many minds very 
bright, and in case of a cessation of hostilities in this world 
war it was anticipated that the price of wheat would go down, 
and therefore they should give a certain guaranty to the pro- 
ducers. That was the object of that. The law contained an- 
other provision authorizing the Government to buy and sell 
wheat, store it, and go into the wheat business, and to do that 
at a reasonable price. That was in section 11. 

There was another provision in section 14 which authorized 
the Government to also guarantee the prices for future crops. 
These three provisions are in the law. The President, after 
appointing an advisory committee on the 31st day of August, 
1917, determined that $2.20 for No. 1 at Chicago was the basic 
price at which he was going to purchase all the wheat in the 
country for this Government and the allies. That automatically 
determined the price of the wheat that then existed. At that 
time the winter wheat was all harvested; the spring wheat was 
all harvested but was not brought to market. 

The spring wheat sold prior to that time had received in the 
neighborhood of $3 a bushel. The position between the neutrals 
and the allies was such at that time that it brought up the price 
of wheat to what was thought to be an unreasonable level. 

The farmers of the United States are patriotic, as was dem- 
onstrated by the fact that when the President fixed the price at 
$2.20 for the then existing crop, which was 80 per cent spring 
wheat on hand, they accepted it without complaint. [Applause.] 
They said we want to cooperate with all the people of the 
United States to fight this war, and we are willing to sacrifice 
from the market price of our wheat and there was no objection 
against the action of fixing the price of wheat at $2.20. [Ap- 
plause.] 

That was the attitude of the farmers then. Why? Because 
in that same food law there was a provision that said you should 
fix the prices further. It was the honest belief on the part of 
the farmer that they were not to be the only victims of price 
fixing, but that it was to go all along. That law says that the 
prices shall be fixed on all the farmer uses. The farmer ex- 
pected that the price fixing would not be confined to the things 
he had to sell to the world. The law expressly mentioned fer- 
tilizers and machinery. Things went along smoothly, so far as 
spring wheat was concerned, but on the Ist day of September 
following the Government put into effect a new standard of 
grain. We had a standard that had been worked out by learned 
gentlemen in the Department of Agriculture after consulting 
whom? The grain trade. They never consulted the farmers 
or the producers; they were formed in the interests of the 
buyer. ‘That produced dissatisfaction more than anything I 
. have known in the far Northwest, because every man takes 
some pride in his wheat crop and does the best he can. Now 
it is degraded. Here is 60-pound wheat to a bushel. . 

I have been in the wheat business 40 years, and it is graded 
on some imaginary reason that has no substantial basis, because 
you take it and compare No. 1 wheat, and it makes just as good 
flour and has as much in it as the other, so far as the production 
of food is concerned. There is only a slight difference. It is an 
excuse to penalize the farmer who sells the wheat from 10 to 15 
cents a bushel. As I say, it produced dissatisfaction and reduced 
the price of wheat, because the price fixed is dependent upon the 
grade of the wheat. 

As the result a demand sprang up for a higher guaranteed 
price. Bills were introduced in both Houses of Congress. It 
was discovered by the Food Administration that this great De- 
partment of Agriculture had overestimated the wheat crop 
75,000,000 bushels, and suddenly we were put on rations and 
required to buy fifty-fifty substitutes. You remember that; it 
was not very long ago. The result was that the grains out of 
which the substitutes were produced advanced in price so as to 
leave wheat in the background. 

' Well, that is not the way to encouragé the production of wheat. 
The farmers requested an increase in petitions to Congress. 
While that was under discussion in Congress the Government 
fixed the price of the 1918 crop by proclamation at $2.20, the 
same as they were then paying. Why? Some claim that the 
Food Administration was doing it to get ahead of Congress, but 
the law expressed it that the only reason for fixing a guaranteed 
price in the future was to encourage wheat production. The 
farmers were very much surprised. They were then required to 
sell their wheat at about 25 per cent less than a free market 
would haye paid them, judging by the price of other grains, and 


here comes the Government and says, We will encourage you 
to produce more wheat by promising that we will pay you for 
next year’s crop. the same price that we are now paying for 
wheat.” That is a funny kind of encouragement. 

The farmer would naturally say, Les, my Government, you 
love me all right; you say you love me; you say I produce the 
staff of life—the wheat, the bread—and you like me for that, 
and then you promise to encourage me, but you have an awful 
queer way of showing your love for me, you have a queer way 
of encouraging me by promising to pay me less in the future 
than my product is worth.” He might well have exclaimed with 
the poet— 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love; 
But—why did you kick me downstairs? 

That is the way he might have answered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman tell us who 
is the author of that? 

Mr. STEENERSON, J. P. Kemble, who lived about a hun- 
dred years ago. It is found in a play called “The Panel.” 

That is the kind of encouragement they gave the farmer. 

Mr. REED. A constituent of mine living in a village in West 
Virginia says that he is paying now $3 a bushel—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. I want to point out to you the reason 
for having a higher price in 1918 than in 1917. It costs more 
to raise the crop of 1918. The price of gasoline, the price of 
motors, the price of fertilizer, the price of labor have all risen. 
An editorial in a farm paper which I received this morning 
shows that the average price in farm labor has increased 22 
per cent. Many men have been called to the military service 
and many have left for the industrial centers by reason of the 
high wages. That being the case, the wages demanded by labor 
pedi and 400 per cent higher than the farmer had to pay in 

Another thing, wheat is a very risky crop. In 1916 the 
North Dakota spring wheat crop promised 160,000,000 bushels, 
and during the summer, in a few days, the black rust came 
along and destroyed that crop almost wholly, so that the har- 
vest was 39,000,000 bushels instead of 160,000,000. That is an 
element in the cost of raising wheat. As pointed out by Prof. 
Warren, of Cornell University, who testified before the Senate 
committee recently, the risk is so great that it justifies an ex- 
pectation of fluctuation of more than 25 per cent. In 1917 he 
says that the farmers planted 14,000,000 acres more than they 
harvested. What became of that crop? It was either plowed 
under or left idle, and planted to new crops in the wheat area. 
If you put the price too low here, lower than the market justi- 
fies, you discourage production. I will insert here the testimony 
of Prof. Warren: 


The CHAIRMAN. You mean grain lies at the foundation of meat? 

Mr. Warren. Largely; and if we have a poor n crop we have 
poor 7 in general and poor hay and pastures in general, so that 
almost the whole thing is poor, except that we have our reserve sup- 
plies of meat and grain from previous crops, the animals, of course, 
always being a reserve food 8 

Take a single one of these grains—wheat—in the United States for 


the 10 years. From 1910 to 1914 we averaged planting, according 
to the figures which I have worked out from the Government reports, 
53,000,000 acres. On the average we harvested 49,000,000, and on 


the average we raised 728,000,000 bushels for the five years’ average. 
In 1915 we planted 61,000,000 acres, harvested 60,000,000. We had 
a good 8 planted heavily, and it being a good year, very little of 
it failed, so we harvested a large crop. The acreage the farmers 
planted might have been expected to gs according to the previous 
experience, 838,000,000 bushels, but it dia yield 1,026,000,000. In 
other words, the farmers’ aonne, based on an expectation of 838,000,- 
000 bushels, produced 1,026,000,000. 

In 1916 they planted 57,000,000 acres. Based on past experience, 
me ought to have got 738,000,000 bushels; they did get 640,000,000. 

‘or the year just past they planted 60,000,000 acres and harvested 

46,000,000. So far as the farmers knew, they planted for 824,000,000 
bushels of wheat for the last year; they got 651,000,000, or more 
than 20 per cent less; that is, we may plant for a billion bushels of 
wheat and t less than 800,000,000; we may plant for 800,000,000 
gud gor a billion. This shows the margin of fluctuation, due to the 
weather, 

Another factor in the situation at present is that the reserves are 
very low. 


It is said here by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
who is an eminent authority on farming, that this will not en- 
courage production. That statement was reiterated by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. It may not increase the acreage sòwn, be- 
cause seeding is pretty nearly over, though not quite, in mý dis- 
trict; but it will increase the supply of wheat—and why? Be- 
cause it will discourage the use of wheat for stock food. They 
will not use it for stock food if it is more profitable to sell it 
and use corn for that purpose. I will here insert an extract 
from the testimony of Dr. Taylor, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: 


Dr. TAYLOR. They have experimented with everything, and the maxi- 
mum in Germany to the consumer has always been a failure, unless 
the Government 5 large stocks of commodities with which they 
clubbed the market; and when they did that, then they became the 


largest buyers, and that had the effect of putting the small buyer at a 
They never tried minimum prices properly adjusted to 


disadvantage. 
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stimulate production. They made the attempt to keep the cost of liv- 
ing to the consumer, as regards the 8 down to a N that 
pora to be Vapaan in other words, iow. They attempted to 
the price of bread, for instance, practically to a peace-time price ; 
and the price of bread has been 78 pfennigs for the weekly loaf, which 
is less than 5 cents per loaf, through the entire period of the war. 
ee of this bread has been reduced at different times by the 
addition of varying amounts of potatoes. At the present time it is a 
mixed-flour bread; but the present bread of Germany, made from 
mixed flour, without the addition of potatoes, is much chea) 
bread in most of the 5 countries, as I have da, less than 
5 cents a pound on the standard valuation of bread. In order to do 
this they practically had not only to wipe out all of the int 
rofit but they had to hold the price of grain to a point that the pro- 
cer found unprofitable which tempted him to divert the grains in 
other directions, 

The CHamMay. Could you tell us what that 

Dr. TAYLOR. I have them here. Converted into our measure of bush- 
els, the pa for the last year was, for wheat, $1.77 a bushel; for oats, 
$1.05 a bushel; for barley, $1.61 a bushel; and for rye, $1.37 a bushel. 
Oats were essential for the horses of the army, For barley the price 
was held high, partly through the influence of the brewer and partly 
for considerations that were apparently political. 

The German agricultural c regarded these prices, high as they 
are, as below the extraordinary costs of production in war time, and 
they have never equaled a normal crop in any one of them or an aver- 
age of the normal aps Of course, fertilizers were scarce, labor was 
very scarce, and all of the conditions were difficult, but the financial 
impulse was lacking. ‘ 

They took from the farmer all his oats and half his barley; they took 
_ from him, theoretically, or could take from him all his wheat and rye, 
except certain portions left with him for his own family. But the rela- 
tive. prices tempted the farmer to sell barley as such and to feed the 
wheat and rye to his live stock. The er was requisitioned for half 
his barley and the other half of his barley left to him to do with as he 

leased, He sold it and then turned around and fed wheat and rye to 
stock Instead of barley. The Government has each year discovered 
a difference of 1.000.000 or more tons of rye and wheat between the 
crop estimate and what they finally got. n theory they confiscated 
those grains; in practice they could no They did not have anyone to 
send to the farmer for the grain; they did not have the wagons to bring 
have no large elevator systems in 
Germany and had no places to store the grain. All they could do was 
confiscate on paper. hey took so much and said, “ We will get the 
rest of it in units of so much per month,” and then at the end of the 
seventh or tenth month the man who came to get the month's unit 
found that the farmer had fed it to his live stock, What was to be 
done with the farmer? They could not fine or imprison him; he could 
not be penalized. They were helpless before the farmer. In other 
words, having failed to stimulate production by adequate encouragement, 
and . the price of bread low, they defeated their own object 
in both tions, produced dissatisfaction with the producer, estab- 
lished little satisfaction with the consumer, and lost a large amount of 
human food that was diverted to the f of animals, 

The CHAIRMAN. That very thing often racterizes oppressive meas- 
ures of that sort. 

Dr. Taxton. In other words, their management of the grain situation 

was, in their own terms, a “ fiasco,” except that it did guarantee to the 
consumer a maximum price for bread. 
Then they made a fundamental mistake, and the curious fact is that 
the management of their food situation from the beginning to the end 
is a story of mistakes and inefficiency. The besten pa of Germany went 
into the production of munitions, into the army and transportation, and 
not into her agriculture. The normal bread ration in Germany was 40 
per cent of her diet. It was about 365 grams of flour per day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you reduce that to our terms? 

Dr. Taytor. I should say 14 ounces. They decided that so much was 
not necessary; that it was too high a br ration, despite protests of 
nutrition experts, so they cut it arbitrarily down to about two-thirds 
rations, about 9 ounces. If a people. whose diet is being temporarily 
restricted by crop conditions or by 8 measures, have in that 
diet the norma! amount of bread to which they are accustomed, you can 
take out the sugar or the meat or other things; you can decrease and 
substitute to a very large degree without altering the psychology of the 
consuming class; but the moment you place the consuming class upon a 
definite and obvionsly insufficient bread ration you have shattered the 
entire structure of diet. and you can do nothing with them in any other 
direction. That is why it is so extremely important at present that 
our situation and that of our allies be so handled that we and they have 
as near as possible a normal bread ration, because when you have that 
you can tinker with the rest of the diet, if you will pardon the ex- 
pression, to a large extent. If you have not a normal bread ration, 
then you can do little repressing. 

Germans made the fundamental mistake in the beginning, despite 
the counsel of all their expert ad their scientists, and nutrition- 
ists. They fixed the bread ration at a low price, which fixed wheat at 
a correspondingly low figure, and the result was that it was so low the 
farmer would not uce. They did not secure increased production, 
and were thus not even able to offer the people the normal bread ration. 
Then when the blockade was 5 TR scarcity became worse; they had 
their pis already on a two-thirds’ bread ration and then had to begin 
to cut off fats, meats, and sugar. That has been the source of their 
difficulties, all traceable to the initial failure to set a price for products 


rice was? 


the grain from the farm. They 


that really repaid and stimulated the 8 and, secondly, the at- 
tempt to wp a fundamental commodity in war tọ a practically peace- 
time basis, which is obviously impossible, 


Another thing. Take it in the winter-wheat regions. I am 
told that there are hundreds of thousands of acres that have 
been winter killed, so that it will not produce more than 3 
or 4 or 5 bushels to the acre. If the price is as fixed now, 
it may not be profitable to harvest a crop as light as that 
and it would be more profitable to plow it up and sow it to 
corn. If we fix the price at $2.50, it will Increase the supply in 
that direction. I say that this claim for a higher guaranteed 


price of wheat is justified because of the changed circum- 
stances, the higher cost of production, and it is justified be- 
cause labor is more scarce and because the risk is greater, and 
the wheat can not be produced at the same price that it was 
produced a year ago; and that must be taken into account. 


What was a fair price a year ago will not be a fair price this 


year. 

To. illustrate how this plan throws an unjust burden upon 
a few farmers who happen to raise wheat instead of other 
crops, I call attention to the following statistics: 

WHEAT PRICES. 

Wheat exports for the seven months ending in March, 1918, 
including flour reduced to bushels, are estimated at 75,000,000 
bushels, of which 60,000,000 went to the allies and the remain- 
ing 15,000,000 bushels to neutrals. 

Comparing the fixed price of wheat with other grains, the 
price of wheat was approximately 25 per cent, or 75 cents 
per hushel, below what it would have been in a free and open 
market. The wheat growers therefore were required to con- 
tribute about $56,000,000 to furnish a cheap loaf in the for- 
eign countries, $45,000,000 of which was contributed to the 
allies and $11,000,000 to neutrals. But, in addition to this, 
they contributed at least 150,000,000 bushels to feed the do- 
mestic population, upon which the loss by controlled prices 
would be $112,500,000, making a grand total of $168,000,000 
that the wheat growers of the United States have contributed 
toward furnishing cheap bread. To place such a burden upon 
a limited class of people who are engaged in producing the 
principal article of food is economically and morally wrong. 
If it is a duty to furnish cheaper bread than the market affords, 
that duty rests upon the Nation and not upon a limited few. 
Again, this price control, being limited to one item, has utterly 
failed of its object and we have not furnished the cheaper bread 
that was intended. 


RETAIL BREAD PRICES, 


Wheat bread: Cents. 
12-ounce loaf -9.32 cents per lb.. 7 
1-pound loaf. 10 
3-pound 25 
1 Bh ee Ee 1S OS ETE EEA Se SLAP OG AME URLS 10 

Rye bread : 
pe EE pt EES TE PE EA ee elo 10 
cA I RR EL OT RR eA EOE Sar A a 30 


The only people who have been furnished cheaper bread by 
reason of Government interference with wheat prices are the 
populations of the allies, for there the governments have actu- 
ally sold the wheat or flour to the bakers on condition that the 
bread should be furnished at a certain low price prescribed. Of 
the 15,000,000 bushels exported to neutrals the United States 
had no control over the price at which the wheat or flour should 
be sold. It was exported by consent of the War Trade Board, 
it is true, but it was distributed through the regular channels 
of trade, and hence we find that American flour in Haiti sold 
for $16.15 per barrel, wholesale; in Cuba for $15.68 per barrel; 
in Mexico for $14 per barrel; and ar retail at higher prices 
still, so that the American farmer, instead of benefiting the ulti- 
mate consumer, was simply enriching the middleman. 

The cost of raising wheat has nearly trebled in the past three 
years. Labor, which formerly could be obtained for $25 to 830 
per month, now demands $90 per month. Binder twine, which 
formerly cost 7 cents a pound, now costs 21 to 27 cents. This 
reminds me of the remarkable difference in the treatment of the 
farmers of the United States by their Government, and the 
farmers of Yucatan by theirs. The Yucatan Government took 
over monopoly of export of binder-twine hemp and raised the 
price to the farmers of the United States 400 per cent; but the 
Government of the United States cut down the price of its farm- 
ers’ wheat by 25 per cent, part of which in the shape of flour was 
exported to Yucatan to pay for the twine. Our Government 
forcibly reduced the price of our export grain, and the Yucatan 
Government, by monopoly methods, increased the price of the 
farm products they export. 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THE FARMER GOES TO MILL? 


Formerly, the farmer would take his grain to the mill and 
give one-eighth for the miller’s toll, and he would get back the 
balance in flour and feed, making a charge of 14 per cent for 
the milling. Now, he takes 60 pounds of wheat, which he must 
sell for 33 cents per pound, or $2 a bushel. He buys back 45 
pounds in the shape of flour at 7 cents a pound, or $3.15, and 
15 pounds in the shape of feed, at 2 cents a pound, making 30 
cents, a total of $3.45. He brings in 56 pounds of corn, which 
he sells at 3 cents a poufid, or $1.68 per bushel. He purchases 
back 36 pounds of meal, at 10 cents a pound, or $3.60, and 20 
pounds of feed, at 2 cents, making 40 cents more. He brings in 
32 pounds of oats and sells it for 3 cents a pound, or 96 cents, 
out of which he gets 16 pounds of oatmeal, at 12 cents a pound, 
or $1.92, and 16 pounds of feed, at 2 cents a pound, or 32 cents, 
making a total of $2.24, He brings 48 pounds of barley, which 
he sells at 34 cents a pound, or $1.68 a bushel, and he purchases 
back 33 pounds of meal, at 7} cents a pound, or $2.47, and 15 
pounds of feed, at 2 cents a pound, or 30 cents, a total of $2.77. 
He sells his grain for $5.32 and buys back flour and meal made 


1918. 
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from it at $12.46. He formerly paid 14 per cent toll; he now 
pays 74 per cent, an increase of more than 400 per cent. 

The explanation of this abnormal rise in the middleman's 
charge is found. first, in the abnormal profits of the miller, 
which, according to recent investigations, are more than 100 
per cent of what they were before the Food Administration teok 
hold. Next is the abnormal profits of the jobbers and retailers, 
which have likewise increased in the same proportion. The next 
reason is that persons can not buy fleur or feed at wholesale, 
but are compelled to buy in small quantities at retail, and the 
farmer must therefore pay for the containers. The farmers of 
Minnesota must pay for cotton sacks or bags covering the small 
packages of flour and meal which he is compelled to buy as 
substitutes. ‘The price of cotton has increased nearly 400 per 
cent. I insert a list of these prices: 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COTTON FLOUR BAGS. Cents. 
Dee ee S E ne UE DTC A LEN oped SPI den Bt each.. T 
24 pound nage — 2 
49 pound bags- . — 20) 
rr v er 


It will be observed that if you should buy the smallest pack- 
ages it would cost at the rate of $1.12 per barrel of flour simply 
for the coverings. 

WHO Feeds You, Prorrrerrs OR FARMERS? 


The President says: 

“The farmer, for example, com ns, with a t deal of justice, 
that while reguiation of food products restricts their incomes, no re- 
straints are placed upon the prices of most of the they themselves 


must purchase, and similar Iniquities obtain on all — ge to 
Congress on Dec, 5. 1917.) 
THE FARMERS AGREE WITH THE PRESIDENT. 
Authentic 1 7 prove that 345 12-ounce loaves are made from 
one barrel of flour, at 6 cents per loa f — $20. 70 
Of this the farmer receive aes c 
Somebody else receives. — 13.26 


If the price of wheat is raised to $2.50 per bushel and the millers are 
still allowed their excess profits, it will not add one-half cent to a loaf 
of bread. With excess profits of the miller eliminated, bread will sell 


for one-quarter cent less per loaf. 
The average consumption r. capita for the United States is one 
barrel a year. Two-dollar-a fifty-cent wheat will add $1.35 to each 


consumer in one year. If the Government will take the $1.94 excess 
profits of the millers each consumer will save 59 cents a year. 
This saving will encourage eee so that the consumer will not 
stitutes. 


have to buy the high-priced su 
In his message of 8 5 President WIIson said, The law of 


supply and demand, I regret to say, has been erplaced by the law of un- 
2 selfishness.” Doesn't the profiteering of the millers show 
what the President states? He further says. While we have ehmi- 
nated profiteering in several branches of industry, it still runs impu- 


ampant in others. 
ison s NATIONAL WHEAT Growers’ LEAGUE, 


Joux A. SIMPSON, Secretary. 
WHAT HAPPENS TO THB FARMER WHEN HB GOES TO MARKET? 

In the first place, the farmer ean not sell his ow.: grain. He 
must employ a member of the grain exchange on commission. 
Before the Food Administration took hold the commission on 
wheat was 1 cent a bushel, and on coarse grains half a cent, 
but this was immediately increased to 1 per cent, or 2 cents 
per bushel, for wheat and a little over, making an increase of 
120 per cent in the expense of selling. Then he was confronted 
with the new system of Federal inspection and grades, which was 
so stringent that the bulk of his wheat was graded down to 
No. 3. No. 4, No, 5, and sample grade. This meant a difference 
of 3 cents for No. 2, 6 cents for No. 3, and 10 cents for No. 
4. The price was fixed by grade and not by value of the 
wheat. Before Government interference unjust inspection was 
universally corrected by competition, for when wheat was 
graded too low it was sold on sample for what it wus worth, 
sometimes at the highest price. But this is not all. Spring 
wheat is liable to have foreign material in it, either separable 
or inseparable. The separable material is called dockage and 
consists mostly of oats, barley, flax, pigeon-grass seed, and 
other weed seeds. Most of these seeds are valuable for feed, 
and a great many cars were received with $40 or $50 and 
even $100 worth of foreign material, but under fixed prices for 
wheat this foreign material hud to be given away to the pur- 
chaser. Inseparable foreign material had the effect of degrading 
the wheat. Four and one-half per cent of rye. worth $3 per 
bushel, would run No. 1 wheat down to No. 4, although for mill- 
ing purposes its value was not affected. The grades imposed 
were so unjust that it created general dissatisfuction throughout 
the spring-wheat regions. Here are extracts from a petition 
presented to the President: 


The application of these grades to spring wheat in particular has 
been cad ie injurious to the grain producers of the Northwest, and has 
caused a loss to the farmers aggregating many millions of dollars, and 
at the same time has shaken the confidence of the producers in the 
pood faith and justice of the Government, and has created a feeling 

t the ucers’ Interests have not been sufficiently considered in 


ent standards has been manifested by 
rotest which have been held throughout the States 
Dakota, and South Dakota, and has resulted in 


romulgating the grades. 
z Dissatisfaction, with the 
many meetings o 
of Minnesota, Nor 


the selection of a committee of officers and representative men from 
these States to appear in Washington for the purpose of seeking the 
necessary relief. 

This petition was presented to the President personally, and 
was signed by the governors of Minnesota. North Dakota, and 
South Dakota, and other State officers. the entire delegations in 
Congress, members of the Minnesota Public Safety Commission, 
and others, The signatures are as follows: O. P. B. Jacobson, 
B. R. Comormner, S. J. Cradall, R. J. Hornsdale, E. H. Rehnke, 
J. J. Murphy, William D. Scral. N. J. Mosley. Peter Norbeck. C. 
J. Lee, C. II. March, Sydney Anderson, C. R. Davis, N. Fergu- 
son, Harold Knutson, C. H. Dillon, Ernest Lundeen, A. J. Vol- 
stead, Thomas Sterling, Knute Nelson. P. J. McCumber, Frank 
B. Kendrick, Harry L. Gandy, Thomas Johnson, Grant S. 
Yumans, P. D. Norton, Carl S. Van Dyke, John Lind. H. 
Steenerson, E. E. Elsworth, J. M. Baer. C. E. Londquist, 
George M. Young, A. J. Monny. J. A. A. Burnquist. So far our 
appeal for relief has been in vain. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture kicked the farmer not downstairs, but clear down cellar. 

One farmer wrote to me of his experience as follows: 


I sold 600 bushels of durum wheat. It was No. 1 of the very best, 
but I was docked 8 per cent because it contained 5 per cent of barley 
and 3 pee cent of weed seeds, mostly mustard and pigeon grass, and it 
really had value for feed. The barley was worth $1.15 a busael, mak- 
ing a total value in the 600 bushels of $42, for which 1 got nothing. 
It was donated to the buyer. In Minneapolis they got from $50 to $1 
worth of screenings in every cur. The millers are making more money 
neg they ever did. It is a sure thing for the middleman all along the 


My correspondent, who had No. 1 wheat, weighing 60 pounds 
to the bushel, reports that, even when he shipped to Minne- 
apolis in carload lots, it netted him only $1.96 a bushel. and he 
had been compelled to donate the valuable dockage besides, 
The farm price of spring wheat in the Northwest by these 
methods was reduced at least 10 cents per bushel. involving a 
loss of more than $15,000,000, for which the Department of 
Agriculture and the Food Administration are directly to blume. 
Now, if this $15,000,000 had gone to reduce the price of bread to 
the consumer the farmer would have been perfectly satisfied 
and contented, but it never reached him at all. The miller in 
figuring the cost of his flour has almost invariably used the 
busie price of $2.17 or $2.20. Before the wheat had reached the 
mill it had passed through the hands of elevator companies 
which were either independent or subsidiaries of the mills, so 
that the profits referred to did not go directly to the mill—and 
did not tend to reduce the price of bread. 

If the people only had been willing to eat wheat, and the 
farmer had been equipped with facilities to deliver it to each 
consumer, then reduced farm prices would have reached the 
ultimate consumer, but, unfortunately, when the wheat left the 
farmer it was only started on a long journey to its final destina- 
tion on the table of the bread eater. On this journey there are 
many middlemen, each one of whom seems to have been able to 
double, treble, and quadruple his profits, so that the benefit of 
the reduced price which was paid to the farmer has entirely 
disappeared, and we find that while the farmer receives less 
than 3 cents for the wheat used in a 1G-ounce loaf of bread, the 
consumer has to pay from 9 to 10 cents for it, a price high 
enough to justify $3 wheat. ; 

In some quarters Congress has been criticized for making the 
law. All that Congress did, however, by the enactment of the 
grain-standards aet was to confer upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the authority to fix grain standards. Congress had the 
right to assume that in the administration of this law the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have regard for the interests 
of the farmer as well as the grain trade. But the results appear 
to be, at least in the opinion of the farmers, this, that the Fed- 
eral grain standards and grades as put in force operated against 
the interest of the grain producer, and in favor of the purchaser, 
the miller, the elevator buyer, and the middleman. The fault is 
not in the terms of the law. but in the administration of it, which 
rests wholly with the executive and administrative branches of 
the Government. I do not want to impugn the good intentions of 
the Department of Agriculture, but whatever their intentions 
were the fact remains the system of stundards and grades 
promulgated and put in force by them appear to be satisfactory 
to the millers, the elevators, and the middlemen, and the grain 
trade in general. but unsatisfactory to the farmers and pro- 
ducers. The underlying thought of the Department of Agricul- 
ture seems to have been that by the enforcement of sufficient 
penalties to compel the farmer to improve the quality of his 
grain and to prevent mixture of different varieties of the same 
kind of grain. In his annual report for 1916 the Secretary of 
Agriculture says, with reference to the standards then in course 
of preparation : 

Public hearings were held in four of the large grain-marketing and 

rting centers and in Washington. The 3 received b. 
nsidered 


letter and at the hearings were fully co drafting the 
form of the rules and regulations which were promulgated. : 
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Mr. Brand, the chief of this bureau, before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives, on January 9, 
stated: 

We make it a practice not to put any of these standards into effect 
without first having extended conferences with the trade, in order that 
it mar haye a fuil voice in the final enactment and in order that where 
mistakes occur in any of our standards they may be pointed out, so that 
the standards may be as good as possible. 

For some reason or other the department officials have up to 
this time proceeded on the theory that the grain grower—the 
farmer—does not know his own best interest. Whether he 
likes it or not, these grain standards must be satisfactory to 
the grain trade, and especially to the exporter who seeks to 
establish a reputation either for a special kind of grain or a 
special kind of food product. Take, for instance, in the matter 
of the moisture test, where wheat is to be ground into flour. 
We are told that flour ordinarily contains 133 per cent of mois- 
ture, which is the same as is required for No. 1 northern spring 
wheat. However, if No. 1 is to contain that percentage, in or- 
der to be ground the miller has to dampen it until it reach 15 
or 16 per cent moisture, and then he again reduces the moisture 
in the flour to 134 per cent in order to keep it in the best con- 
dition. Where the moisture is below 15 per cent it is prac- 
tically impossible to tell the exact percentage without a test. 
A country elevator, even if equipped with the instruments for 
making the test, would require half. an hour to an hour for 
every test. At many of these elevators hundreds of loads per 
day arrive, and it would be absolutely impossible to have an in- 
strumental test made of each load. In order to play safe, there- 
fore, the buyer must reduce the grade on the contention that it 
contains more moisture than the rule allows. The Minnesota 
inspection, which has been giving satisfactory service to the 
people of that State for many years, established 15 per cent as 
the maximum moisture to be allowed. Where wheat contains 
more than 15 per cent of moisture it can be detected by an ex- 
perienced person without an actual chemical test. 

Then, as to the mixture of different varieties of wheat, to 
penalize the farmer, as is indicated, for a small admixture of 
other varieties of wheat is not only unjust but useless. The 
country elevator is not equipped with sufficient bins to keep 
more than four or five kinds of wheat separated, and where the 
same grade of wheat is of a different variety it is necessary in 
almost all instances to put it in the same bin. The elevator 
equipment at the points to which the farmers bring their wheat 
is not sufficient to keep these varieties, classes, and subclasses 
of the same grade from being mixed. The object and purpose 
is said to be to establish a reputation for a particular variety 
of wheat, so that the manufacturer who desires it to mix with 
another kind of wheat or other material, or for some particular 
food product, may be able to get what he wants; but in nine cases 
out of ten wheat is necessarily mixed before it arrives at the 
terminals, and the penalty inflicted on the farmer does not fol- 
low the wheat to the terminal, but the profit by reason of the 
lower prices inures to the middleman. 


The farther the wheat gets away from the farmers’ hands, the more 
age it is to be mixed. The value, therefore, of any particular locality’s 
wheat is determined by its mixing value for milling purposes. A com- 
paratively small proportion of the wheat ground into flour escapes the 
art of the mixer. ‘onsequently the demand for a law which would 

revent the mixing of grain would seem to be based on the assumption 
Phat the producer still has an interest in it after it has ente the 
channels of trade. Such 1 8 however, not to be the case, and an 
such law passed, pee y in the interest of the producer, woul 
probably only add to the expense of distribution and throw the burden 
ultimately upon the consumer. (Report of Industrial Commission 
(1002), vol. 19, p. 182.) 

Mr. H. N. Owen, publisher of Farm Stock and Home, a leading 
agricultural paper, testifying before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, referring to the grades, and Mr. Brand, Chief of 
Bureau of Markets, said: 

Mr. Owen. I want to say something here, not in the spirit of criti- 
cism but just the way it strikes me, and that is that Mr. Brand, while 
he may be all right, he got himself in very bad last December in Minne- 
apolis and Fargo. Whether it is so or not, he ve the impression 
e grades, and we would have to take them whether we 
That is the impression he gave to the farmers, It 
for him and the department. 


that these are 
want them or not. 
was an unfortunate impression, bot 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 18, 1918. 
Hon. H. STRENERSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The executive committee of the National Grange, in session at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., unanimously indorse the Gore amendment fixing the price of 
the 1918 wheat crop at $2.50 per bushel, and urge support of the meas- 
ure. We feel that everyone opposing this is working against the best 
interests of our country, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I insert in the Recorp the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on milling and flour jobbing—just 
made public to-day. It explains the high cost of living all right, 


N. Capy, Secretary. 
The time of the gentleman from 
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APRIL 18, 


and shows that the farmer is not to blame. It shows that the 
profits of the millers last year increased from 11 cents to 52 
cents per barrel. Jobbers in carload lots increased their profits 
from 22 cents in 1914 to 55 cents per barrel in 1917, and smalt 
jobbers’ profits increased from 52 cents in 1914 to 86 cents per 
barrel in 1917. Millers operating profits increased 175 per cent 
and their investment profits increased more than 100 per cent, 
Read this report, and you will know why bread is high. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION FOOD INVESTIGATION. 
ne was REPORT ON FLOUR MILLING AND FLOUR JOBBING, 
e eral Trade Commission 
in its investigation AS heat Aour pulling e 
principal subjects covered being: 
Costs and profits of millers and distributors of wheat flour for the 
last five years. ` 
rketing conditions and practices of millers and distributors of 
wheat flour. 
The report does not cover conditions and practices in the retail-flour 


e. 
The commission finds that the net profits made by millers increased 
from 11 cents per barrel in the crop year 1912-13 to 52 cents per barrel 
in the crop year 1916-17. The commission also finds that the gross 
profits of car lot distributors increased from 22 cents per barrel in the 
calendar year 1914 to 55 cents per barrel in the first half of the calendar 
year 1 —— — Banca ve Sron 3 of re ere 8 from 52 
ce r or the endar year 0 cents per barrel in 
she MSE DEIL ot 1 75 3 ear 1917. t p 
vestigation constitutes a rt of a general food investigation 
made by the commission pursuant an the direction of the President ot 
the United States, contained in a letter dated February 12, 1917, which 
ds in part as follows: 

“e + © Therefore, I direct the commission, within the scope of its 
powers, to investigate and report the facts relating to the production, 
ownership, manufacture, storage, and distribution of foodstuffs and 
the products or by-products arising from or in connection with their 
preparation and manufacture; .“ 

he funds appropriated by the Congress to carr on the food Investi- 
prn became avallable on July 1. 1917. On April 5, 1917, the United 
tates declared war against Germany and war legislation extending the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture with respect to the produc- 
tion and distribution of food and establishing.the United States Food 
Administration with extensive powers over the ae foodstuffs pro- 
duced in the United States, was immediately taken under consideration 
by the Congress, and was enacted into law in August. 

Under these circumstances the commission deemed it advisable to con- 
duct an investigation of the production and distribution of wheat flour, 
which is one of the most essential articles of food and one most vitally 
affected by war conditions, and to conduct this investigation along lin 
that e to be most serviceable in carr. ing out the policies o 
regulation contemplated in the above-mentioned legislation. 

he results of the commission's investigation have been communi- 
cated to the United States Food Administration from time to time in 
a spirit of cooperation, and this report in particular has had the careful 
consideration of the various officials who have to do with this subject. 


PRINCIPAL FINDINGS OF PACTS. 


i 5 3 of flour milling and flour jobbing shows the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. There are some 7,000 merchant wheat-flour mills in the United 
States, which during the last three years have produced on the average 

„000 barrels of flour soe poner but which have an aggregate 
Fel ocr sufficient to produce approx: ately double this quantity. ‘This 
output of flour has required the grinding of about 550,000,000 busheis 
of wheat per year, 

2. The nepe process of milling and comparatively small cost of mill- 
ing equipment have resulted in the building ef a large number of small 
mills throughout the country. In certain favorably located centers, 
however, there has been a natural development of flour mills of lar 
capacity, which have some advantages over the small mills in the 
economy of production, but some disadvantages in the cost of distribu- 
tion. In recent years, the mills of large caperity have increased in 
number while those of small capacity have decreased. . 

3. At least one-half of the total domestic output of flour in the United 
States is marketed at peints commercially distant from the place of 
manufacture. Several of the larger mills have established branc 
for the distribution of their product and sell from 30 to 60 per_cent of 
their output in this way, the remainder going to jobbers and wholesale 
grocers. The smaller mills, on the other hand, distribute most of their 
output, exclusive of local sales, through brokers and jobbers, and make 
very small use of the branch-house method. 

4. The average cost of production per barrel of flour for mills covered 
by the investigation increased in the fiscal or crop year 1916-17 over 
the A bere year, due mainly to the increased cost of wheat, while op- 
erating profits per barrel as shown by their records Increased nearly 175 
per cent and their rate of profit on investment increased more than 100 
per cent. The increase in profits was due in part to the enhanced value 
of unsold stocks carried over from the pr ng year, which were dis- 
posed of on a rising market, and also to speculative profits on feed, the 
prices of which increased greatly during the year. 

5. During the fiscal year 1912-13, which the available information 
indicates was a fairly normal year, the average net profit of mills covered 
by the investigation was 11 cents per barrel, which yielded nearly 10 
per cent on the investment. During the fiscal year 1913-14, for which 
the closing inventories were affected by European conditions, the 8 
net profit was 16 cents per barrel, which yielded 13 per cent on the 
investment. Under present regulations, millers are allowed a maximum 
net profit of 25 cents per barrel on their sales of flour, and also 50 cents 
a ton on their sales of feed, which is equivalent to about 1.7 cents per 
barrel of flour additional. ‘The commission is informed that this maxi- 
mum profit was based upon the needs of small mills, it being expected 
that competition among larger millers would reduce their profits below 
the maximum. 

6. The expenses of flour distributors or middlemen covered by the 
investigation increased somewhat in the first balf of 1917 over the pre- 
ceding year, while their gross and net profits showed a v large in- 
crease, The average net profit per barrel of several large car-lot jobbers 
increased more than 125 per cent and the average rate of profit on in- 
vestment nearly doubled. The average net profit per barrel of various 


houses 


small-lot jobbers and the average rate of profit on their investment 
showed a similar increase. 
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7. The average gross profit of carlot distributors in 1914 was 22 
cents per barrel and in 1915, 21.5 cents per barrel. The average 23 
rofit of small-lot jobbers was 52 cents 1914 and 51 cents in 1915. 
ese were fairly normal years for flour jobbers. Under present regu- 
lations the maximum profit of car-lot distributors is fixed at 25 
cents and of sma!l-lot jobbers at from 50 to 75 cents per barrel. 

8. Prior to 1914 competition in the milii industry was keen 
but since the outbreak of the European war has been restricted 
somewhat by the abnormal vonditions that have resulted. Certain 
competitive practices, such as the operation of controlled companies 
without identifying them, forward selling, and rantecing custom- 
ers st a decline in prices, etc., have voluntarily discontinued 
or prevented by the nt regulations. Association activities in some 
instances appear to have affected competition locally. 

9. The price of flour to the public has been affected by two factors 
(a) the governmental fixation of the price of wheat, with the conse- 
quent elimination of speculation, and 4h) the regulation of flour mill. 
ers“ profits by the Food Administration. The present regulation of 
flour millers’ profits at a fixed margin above cost. however, has the 
inherent weakness of not encouraging efficiency in production and of 
affording to unpatriotic millers temptation to dishonesty in cost ac- 
counting, difficult to detect or prevent except by individual and de- 
tailed audits. While the actuai profit which millers will make durin 
the present crop year can not be finally determined until the end o 
» 12-mopth period, it appears from the information at hand that the 

regulations have reduced the profits of most mills below those made 

during the year 1916-17. This added to the larger ‘reduction secured 
by the fixation of the price of wheat, which is part of the regulatory 
plan, has reduced the prices of flour to the consumer several dollars 

a barrel. In addition, the wheat and milling regulations have kept 

flour prices fairly stable in spite of an increasing shortage, due to the 

heavy shipments abroad. ‘The regulations as a whole, therefore, have 
accomp ished substantial results. 

10. e regulations of flour jobbers’ pona are free from the weak- 
nesses inberent in the regulations for millers, since they fix only 
the gross profits that may be made, leaving the jobber free to earn 
what be can by eficient operation. The gross-profit margins allowed 
the jobbers are also more nearly in line with their avera margin 
under normal conditions than is the 25 cents per barrel allowed the 
millers, which, as is stated elsewhere in this rt, is a maximum, 
but taken in connection with the less than nor volume of output is 
regarded by many millers as “ allowable.” 

11. Consideration is now being given by the United States Food 
Administration to the improvement of the present regulation of mill- 
ers’ profits In the light of experience tbus far gained. It is the opinion 
of the commission that maximum prices of flour might be established, 
which would cover the cost of wheat and all manufacturing, selling, 
and general “apes and in addition would give the miller a reason- 

Able profit. ‘The standardization ef flour hy the Food Administration 
ers the plan of fixing flour prices muc 

than was possible before the varied character of the output of «iffer- 

ent mills was eliminated. imum prices established for different 

sections of the country would, of course, recognize differences in the 
cost of wheat and also in the other costs of large and small mills. 

This, or some similar plan, would make it profitable for millers to 

operate efficiently and krep costs down, 

12. The United States Foo! Administration has created an enforce- 
ment division, whose au it is to prevent profiteering and infractions 
of the rules, and this division is already accomplis ing positive re- 
sults. The Federal Trade Commission is cooperating th this divi- 
sion in checking = the accounts of flour millers, and will make public 
in future reports the results of its investigations. 


WHEAT-FLOUR MILLS, 


According to census figures, there were in 1914 about 7.000 mer- 
chant mills grinding wheat flours. Figures obtained from the United 
States Food Administration and other sources indicate that 100 mills 
probably produce 40 per cent of the total output of wheat flour; 200 
mills, 60 per cent; and 1,000 mills, 80 per cent, while the remaining 
88 or more merchant mills only produce about 20 per cent of the 
otal. 

A classification of 1,171 of the largest mills, according to capacity, 
showed the following: 


The manufacture of flour is a comparatively simple operation, and 
even in the largest mills the equipment is neither complicated nor 
expensive compared with the value of the product. The labor required 
in flour milling is also much less than in most other industries. This 
has made possibie the construction and operation of small mills, which, 


except in New England and a few Southern States, still supply a con- 
siderable part of the local demand 

The total capacity of all merchant flour mills in the country is far 
in excess of what is needed to handle the wheat available for grinding, 
the 5 season few mills are able to run at 
standing this fact, new mills continue to be built 
eac ear, is excess of capacity has been facilitated by the smal 
investime nt required, and is partly due to great local variations in grain 
production. 

While merchant flour mills are found in almost every State in the 
United States, there has been a natural . of the industry 
and of large scale production in centers fayorably located with respect 
to the principal wheatproducing regions. Minneapolis in the North- 
west, sas City in the Seuthwest, and Buffalo on the Great Lukes 
are the largest of such miling centers. While the number of milis 
producing less than 100.000 barrels annually has declined noticeably 
since 1 the number of mills producing more than this quantity has 
increased from 125 to 218, or more than per cent. 

There has been some concentration of the ownership of flour mills, 
but for the most part the industry is still character! 


by a large 
number of relatively small concerns each operating a single mill, 


easier of accomplishment. 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT FLOUR. 


Census reports for 1914 show that 545,728,431 bushels of wheat were 
1 n 4 88 ar. From wheat 116,403,770 barrels of 
our worth 3,839,568 were made. This represented a yield of about 
i barrel of flour and about 86 pounds of feed for each 4.7 bushels of 
wheat ground. The yield of flour varies somewhat from year to year 
and from mill to mill, depending upon the E N wheat ground, the 
character of the equipment 3 During the 1917 crop r, for 
or png some mills obtained a of flour from about 4:5 bushels 

eater. - 

While complete figures for the domestic production of flour are not 
available for the years subsequent to 1914 the output is estimated ‘to 
have ranged from 105,000,000 to 125,000,000 barrels with about 118,- 
000,000 barrels as a yearly average. Of this quantity from 11,000,000 
to 16,000,000 barrels have been exported annually. Imports of flour 
pigs’ eee practically negligible, averaging only about 150,000 barrels 

DISTRIBUTION OF WITEAT FLOUR. 

A considerable proportion of the flour milled in the United States is 
consumed at or near the place of production, but at least a half of the 
total output is sold in more distant domestic markets or exported. 
More than 75 pe cent of the flour entering the co titive markets is 
ele by mills located in or near the three lar, milling centers— 

inneapolis, Kansas City, and Buffalo. 

Many of the large flour mills maintain branch houses in the im- 
portant distributing centers of the country for the marketing of their 
output to the grocery and bakery trade, but a considerable proportion 
of the domestic output of flour not sold at or near the place of produt- 
tion is distributed through the agency of middlemen, of which there 
are several classes, such as mill agents, brokers, and jobbers. The 
broker and mill a t usually sell four in car lots on a commission 
basis, while the Jobber buys flour for resale, and in most cases maln- 
tains a warehouse from which he delivers flour to his customers in 
small lots. There are a few large jobbers, however, who sell in car 
lots and do not maintain warehouses. The principal customers of the 
former type of jobber are the smali bakers who buy on credit. The car- 
lot jobbers sell to larger domestic or export buyers, usually for 

COST AND PROFIT OF MILLING, 


The commission obtained the costs and profits of some 75 milling 
companies operating 130 mills for the five fiscal years, 1912-13 to 
1916-17. In most cases the fiscal year is the crop year ending in June, 
July, or August. A few companies, however, use the calendar year. 
In such cases the 1917 figures are for the first six months of the year 
only. The mills covered by the Investigation include most of the larger 
and some of the smaller companies having a daily capacity of not less 
than 200 barrels. These mills are located in each of the important 
milling districts of the country, and . produce about 40 per cent 
of the total domestic output of wheat flour. 

Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining accurate figures because 
of the unsatisfactory manner in which many companies kept their 
records. Even for the larger concerns it was often impossible to secure 
complete data, and this was lly true of the small companies 
investigated. In fact, very few millers were found who kept their 
records in a manner to show the actual and complete cost of making 
and selling their production of four. Proper re s of cost to cor- 
rect these deficiencies were made, however, in the costs of production as 
determined by the commission. 

The following tabulation shows in summary form the average re- 


sults of operations of the mills covered by the investigation for the 
last five fiscal or crop years: 


Summary of costs and profits o jur millin. r I or 
ummary of p r Aree oe g for fisca crop years 


Feed produced 
Wheat used (in - 
Cost of wheat used per bushel.. 


Less interest (except bond) 


i tor peni mee 
te of opera proſit on 
net sales 
Investment per barrel t.. 
Rates of ad on investment, 
Fee 


1 This is the net cost of flour produced, taking into account the difference between 
r SAO E SENET also including gains or losses on unfilled 


ers. 
2 The investment per barrel of flour as revised is the average investment for the year 
alter deducting all outside investments where shown and als good will trade marks, 
brands, etc., but including the value of rented plants. 
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The total cost of flour and feed includes the cost of wheat, operatin: 


expenses, cost of containers for flour and feed, general expenses, an 
selling expenses. From the total cost is deducted the value of the feed 
or — — which is a by-product of flour milling, to determine the net cost 
of flour. à ` 

In the case of many mills the value of the feed produced could not 
be ascertained except by going back to the invoices, since these mills 
failed to keep a separate record of the quantities sold or of the proceeds 
of flour and feed sales. In such cases the commission has used the 
Average value of feed of mills in the same territory whose records were 
kept in a manner to show this amount separately. 

The practice of millers with respect to depreciation was found to 
vary greatly. Some did not treat it as a cost item, but were accus- 
tomed to charge off an aren | amount at the end of the year, others 
did not charge any, while still others were charging off too much. 
Since the practice of companies regarding depreciation varied so greatly. 
the commission has included in its costs a uniform charge of 3 cents 
a barrel. This is based on a rate of 2) per cent on a fair investment 
in buildings and a rate of 5 per cent on a fair investment in equipment. 
This provides an adequate allowance for this cost factor and was the 
best method available under the circumstances. 

The cost of flour, as shown in the table, does not include the items 


income tax, excess-profits tax, and interest on borrowed. funds, but 


before arriving at the net operating profit interest on borrowed funds 
other than bonds has been deducted from “ profit." 

fhe investment per barrel of flour as revised by the commission is 
the average investment for the year after deducting all outside invest- 
ments where shown, and also good will. trade-marks, brands, etc., but 
including the value of rented plants. The brands of most companies, 
of course, have a value, some being very valuable, but as it is difficult 
to capitalize these values, and as most is do not include them in 
heres severest the commission found it advisable to eliminate them 
altogether. 

e above summary table and the supplementary detailed tables given 
in Exhibits A and B show, among other things, the following: 

The cost of wheat used constitutes most of the total cost of milling 
and selling flour. 

The net cost of flour, obtained by deducting the value of the feed 
from the total cost, is practically equal to the cost of the wheat used, 
since the value of the feed or offal under normal conditions equals 
roughly the sum of all expenses of milling and- selling except the cost 
of wheat. In the fiscal year 1916-17 the net cost of flour was less than 
the cost of the wheat, owing to the high prices obtained for feed. The 
recent regulations of the Food Administration reducing feed prices should 
tend to restore the usual relation. 

The costs for the fiscal years 1914-15 and 1915-16 were considerably 
above those for the two preceding years, while the cost for 1916-1 
showed a large increase over the preceding 8 due principally to the 
greatly increased price paid for wheat. he slight variation in the 
number of mills included in the different years does not materially affect 
the comparison, since only the smaller mills are minna in particular 
years, and the aggregate production of the mills included is large. 

During the fiscal years 1912-13 to 1915-16 from 85 to 90 per cent 
of the total output of the mills covered by the investigation was made 
and sold at a cost, exclusive of wheat and sacks, ranging from 30 to 60 
cents per barrel, while during the year 1916-17 only about 48 per cent 
was produced within these limits of cost. In that year 85 per cent of 
the pouti was produced at a cost ranging from 40 to 80 cents per 


ning of the fiscal year 1916-17 5 about a fourth of the total 


and averaged. ‘These companies include the principal concerns east ot 
the Rocky Mountains, their combined output ranging from 38,000,000 to 
44,000,000 barrels per year. The results are as follows: 


Profit per Rate of | Rate of 
barrel net profit profit on 
less on invest net 
terest.? ment. sales. 


5 Net Cost of 
Year. sales. sales. 


s Per cent. | Pere 


ent. 
F 34.24 $4.09 90.1 10.6 2.4 
1918-14. 4.10 3.98 -10 8.9 2.0 
1914-155 5.61 5.35 23 20.0 3.7 
1915-16 3 5.24 5.13 09 8.6 Lô 
1916-17 . 8.55 7.98 .52 37.6 5.4 
Except bond interest. ~ 


The profits per barrel and rates of profit on investment and on net 
sales shown in the foregoing revised tabulation represent the profits 
renlized on the operations for cach year. It is interesting to compare 


these results with the profits shown by the books of millers given in the 
summary table, which include profits or losses accruing through change 
in the market value of flour and wheat held in stock, The method of 


inventorying at the showed its greatest effect in distortin 
the actual results of operations in the two years 1913-14 and 1915-16. 
At the close of the former year prices rose rapidly coincident with the 
outbreak of the European ‘war. Consequently the closing inventories 
of wheat and flour made at the market price were’ considerably above 
the opening inventories, and the difference tended to reduce costs and 
increase profits. Instead of making on the average of 19 cents a barrel 
profit, as shown in the first summary table, the millers actually made 
ony 12 cents a barrel in that year. : 
similar condition existed in the year 1915-16. The exports of 

wheat to Europe were not as heavy as anticipated, while the produc- 
tion and sales of flour in the United States were very greatly increased 
over the year before. This caused the millers to sell their output at 
about the normal margin of profit and to carry over heavy stocks. 
Before the close of the year, however, the certainty of a short crop 
throughout the world caused a nnp rise In Paces. and the writing up 
of inventories gave the millers a book profit of 22 cents instead of about 
11 cents, which they actually earned Hurting the year. 

If we assume that the rate of profit on the sales of feed was the same 
as the rate on gales of flour, the margin of profit from this source would 
have amounted to the following: 


Per Pr ets of flour: Cents. 


These figures indicate the increase in feed profits in 1916-17. 
COSTS AND PROFITS OF FLOUR JOBBERS. 


The commission obtained the costs and profits of five important car- 
lot jobbers and some 30 of the most important small-lot jobbers for the 
calendar years 1914 to 1916, inclusive, and for the first half of 1917. 
Less complete figures were also obtained for the year 1913. These job- 
bers were located In the principal distributing centers east of the - 
sissippi River. A summary of the results brought out by the investiga- 
tion is shown in the tabulation below. More detailed figures are giyen 
in Exhibit C, where for conyenlence the jobbers are grouped according 
to size and the average results for each group are computed. 


Summary of costs and profits of flour jobbers for the calend 
l (fret hot T „ 


| 
1917 (first 
1916 half). 


Car-lot jobbers: 
er 01 3 5 E 
ross profit per barre! 20.281 80.545 
E. barrel! 80. 100 $0. 135 
Net profit per barrel $0. 181 $0. 410 
Rate of profit on sales 3.0 4.5 
Investment o 130. 538 4 $0. 662 
Rate of profit on investment, per 
177 Cee et 31.5 00. 7 
Small-lot jobbers: 
5 8 C m 31 29 
ross per . 591 $0, 863 
Ex per barrel . 376 $0. 388 
N ofit per barrel 6.. $0. 211 $0. 475 
Rate of profit on sales 3.2 4.7 
Investment per barrel 30. 818 280. 881 
Rate of profit on investment, per 
gr P s 26.2 | 51.9 


1 Not incl salaries of proprietors, partners, or officers. 
3 deducting salaries of proprietors, partners, or officers. 
concerns, 


The gross profit per barrel of flour jobbers represents the difference 
between the eg pee and the purchase price of flour handled. The 
expenses of flour jobbers consist of general office and selling expenses, 
bad debts, and for the small-lot jobbers, who maintain warehouses, 
cartage and storage in addition. No salaries of proprietors, partners, 
or officers are included in the expenses, since such salaries are not gen- 
erally shown by the books. 

The net profit per barrel of flour is obtained by deducting the ex- 
penses of doing business from the gross profit. 

The summary table and the supplementary table given in Exhibit C 
show the following facts: 

The gross profs, expenses, and net profit per barrel of flour of both 
classes of jobbers showed little change in 1914 and in 1915, but in 1916 
and especially in the first half of 1917 there was a noticeable increase. 
The variation in the number of jobbers included in the average for each 
year does not materially affect the comparison except possibly in the 
case of the amount of investment per barrel for car-lot jobbers, 

The average gross profit per barrel of car-lot jobbers Increased from 
28 cents in 1916 to 54.5 cents in the first half of 1917, while expenses, 
exclusive of salaries, only increased from 10 cents to 13.5 cents. Net 
profits per barrel therefore showed an increase from 18 cents to 41 
cents, and the rate of profit on investment showed an increase from 
31.5 per cent to 60.7 per cent. 

The average gross profit per barrel of small-lot jobbers increased from 
59 cents in 1916 to 86.3 cents in the first half of 1917, while the ex- 

mses exclusive of salaries increased only from 37.6 cents to 38.8 cents. 
Net protits per barrel of small lot jobbers increased from 21 cents to 
47.5 cents, and the rate of profit on investment increased from 26.2 per 
cent to 51.9 per cent. 

MARKETING CONDITIONS AND PRACTICES. 

The large number of flour mills in the country, absence of much con- 
centration of ownership and overcapacity have always made competi- 
tion keen in the flour-milling industry, but since the outbreak of the 
European war in 1914 competition has been increasingly reduced by the 
abnormal conditions which have developed. The foreign demand for 
both wheat and flour has greatly increased, so that, on the one hand, the 
millers have obtained a smaller proportion of the domestic supply of 
wheat for grinding, and on the other hand, have had a broader market 
for their output of flour. 


1918. 
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The commission's investigation disclosed that competitive conditions 
in the industry had developed some marketing practices on the part of 
millers which were open to criticism but none that were 8 
vicious. Such practices as did exist have been largely done away wi 
for the duration of the war by the regulations of the United States 
Food Administration. 2 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., the largest flour miller in the United States, 
was found to have been operating several controlled companies without 
identifying them, but voluntarily discontinued this practice after the 
investigation was begun, and is now marking all of its brands with the 
name * Washburn-Crosby.” The operation of unidentified subsidiaries 
gives the controlling company an unfair advantage over its competitors 
in the distribution of its products and if allowed to continue is likely 
to spread from one company to another until a whole indus may 
become demoralized. (See report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the Fertilizer Industry, Aug. 19, 1916.) 

One of the worst evils of the flour business is the multiplication of 
brands, many of which are not identified by the name of any concern. 
Heavily advertised brands usually bear the name of the manufacturer 
or the distributor, but there are a large number of brands sold that 
bear no name to which responsibility for poor 7 eA can be attached. 
It is on such brands that price cutting is apt to most objectionable. 

The pure-food law requires the correct weight to be put on the sack 
but does not uire the name of the manufacturer or distributor. It 
would undoubtedly make for much better marketing conditions in the 
Industry if such identification of all flour sold were required. 

The worst practice found among distributors was that of contract- 
ing ahead for as large a quantity of flour as the mills would sell with 
the intention of call for deliveries if the price went up but of re- 
pudiating their obl ors if the price went down. ‘This practice was 
almost entirely confined to more or less ir onsible concerns attracted 
into the business by the prospects of large profits. It has been effectually 
prevented for the duration of the war by the regulations of the Food 
Administration which forbids mills to sell flour more than 30 days 
ahead of actual delivery. 

The flour-milling 3 is characterized by a large number of trade 
associations, such as the Millers’ National eration, the Southeastern 
Millers“ Association of Nashville, the Millers’ Exchange of Kansas 
City, the Ohio Millers’ State Association, Indiana Millers’ Association, 
ete. Some of these associations publish daily price lists for flour 
based upon reports made by their members. It is probable that these 
price lists tend to modify competitive conditions in the selling of flour 
at least within the on cov by an association. This matter is 
now under investigation by the commission. 


PROGRESS OF REGULATIONS. 


The largo pe made by flour millers and flour jobbers in the first 
half of 1917 emphasized the necessity for vernmental control of 
the situation during the od of the war. Alt ough only ef 
have ela since the fogd-control bill became a law and 
States Food Administration was organized much has already been 
accomplished for the protection of the public. The guaranteed price of 
wheat for the 1917 and 1918 crops has been fixed and the distribution 
of wheat placed under the supervision of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, organized in August, 1917. The prices and profits 
of flour millers have regulated through the agency of the milling 
araon 1915 United States Food Administration, also organized in 

ugus 

The plan of regulation adopted provides, briefly, that each miller 
must have a Federal license to operate. Failure to compy with the 
regulations of the Food Administration makes the miller liable to have 
his license revoked. The diferent grades of wheat available for grind- 
ing are distributeđ pro rata among the millers by the Grain Corporation 
on the basis of the quantity ground goring the years 1914, 1915, and 
1916. Many of the millers have entered into a voluntary agreement 
not to pay more than the Government price for their wheat. 

The maximum pront of flour millers have been fixed at 25 cents a 
barrel on flour and 50 cents a ton on feed, which is equivalent to about 
1.7 cents fet barrel on flour, The millers are required to file reports 
each month with the Food Administration showing their costs and 


profits. 

The number of pounds of wheat that can be used in producing a 
barrel of flour has n fixed, and the miller is not allowed to separate 
the flour into high and low grades. Consequently, millers who have 
spenr considerable sums in advertising spec 
able to supply these brands to the trade. The maximum price of 
bran in ton lots at the mill door has been fixed at 35 per cent of the 
cost of a ton of wheat. Other feeds must be sold at fixed differentials 
above the price of bran. 

All the important flour jobbers have been licensed and their profits 
regulated by the United States Food Administration, but in a some- 
what different manfer from those of the ers. The maximum gross 
profit of car-lot jobbers has been fixed at 25 cents a barrel and of 
small-lot jobbers at from 50 to 75 cents per barrel. 

Before the above regulations became effective wheat prices had risen 
to about $3 a bushel, flour prices at the mill had risen in some instances 
above $16 a barrel, and bread prices had risen in some places to 10 
cents for less than a 16-ounce loaf, with every indication of a con- 
tinued rise in prices as a result of war-time conditions. Since the 
regulations have been effective wheat prices have been reduced to 
$2.20 per bushel for the best grade in the 8 market, and whole- 
Sale flour prices to from $10 to $11 a barrel at the mill for most mills, 
Bread prices were reduced as low as 7 or 8 cents for a 16-ounce loaf 
in most of the larger cities, but have recently been quite generally 
increased, either b raising the price or reducing the size of the loaf. 

While the regulation of millers’ profits by the United States Food 
Administration has accomplished much for the protection of the public, 
the present system has certain defects which suggest the advisability 
of modification. 

The plan of allowing each miller to make his own prices of flour on 
the basis of cost plus a maximum profit of 25 cents a barrel makes it 
possible for him to pass on to the public any increase in cost due to 
mismanagement or inefficiency or any padding of costs due to mis- 
1 or dishonesty. 

The monthly reports of costs and profits which the millers make to 
the United States Food Administration were intended to furnish a 
check on their operations and also to serve as a practical basis for the 
enforcement of the regulations and the detection of major violations, 
These reports, however, would be of more value if they were Seppe 
mented by a 5 plan of audit, for the only certain method 
of ascertaining whether millers are conforming to the regulations would 
be a continuous audit by a com 

The peren: regulations of 
given t 


t months 
he United 


1 brands are no longer 


tent force of accountants. 
our millers’ profits also appear to have 
em a larger profit than they were accustomed to make under 
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normal conditions, which, on the average, was not over 12 cents to 18 
cents a barrel. The çommission's investigation of acora and profits 


for recent months indicates that 25 cents a barrel being taken b; 
many millers as a guaranteed net profit after paying all income an 
excess-profit taxes, although the 25 cents is in reted by the Food 


e 
Administration as a maximum, and although the Food Administration 
has ruled distinctly that income and excess-profit taxes are not to be 
included in costs. The enforcement division of the Food Administra- 
tion is charged with securing future compliance with this ruling and 
with the regulations in general. 

A margin of 25 cents a barrel net would give the larger millers, at 
least, an excessive profit, as compared with that normally made, if they 
produce the usual quantity of flour this year. Many lers, however, 
will not be able to reach a normal production. The uncertainties as to 
the prone production have made it necessary for millers to estimate 
what they should make during the period of production in order to 
obtain the allowable po on their entire year’s operations, including 
some slack months. ome have been less conservative in their estimates 


Under the present regulations there are about as — 24 different prices 
e for the buyer 
rice or not. F: 


e selling price of flour were thus fixed and made a matter of 
public knowledge, any attempt to secure an excess price could be much 
more easily detect than at present. Furthermore, the elaborate 
monthly cost and profit reports, which have proved burdensome, espe- 
cially to the miller, and are of doubtful utility as a means of 
securing compliance with the regulations, could be simplified or done 
away with entirely. By eliminating them the overhead expenses o 
the millers would be reduced to that extent. 

Arrangements have been made for the appointment of a 1 com- 
mittee 9 oe 15 en y cha maag of ae Un 55 eg 
Tarif? Commission, to inve: e regulations of flour millers an 
make recommendations for the improvement of these regulations before 
the beginning of the next crop year, 

+ an Wa. J. Harris, Chairman. 


WILLIAM B. COLVER. 
Joun F. Fort, 
VICTOR MURDOCK. 


EXHIBIT A. 
Summary of costs and profits sr 2 millers, by groups, 1912-13 to 


[Footnotes at end of table.] 
NEW YORK STATE! 


1913-14 | 1914-15 | 1915-16 | 1916-17 


Number of mils . 

Flour produced (n 1,000 bbls). 

Feed produced (in 1,000 tons). 

Wheat used (in 100,600 bush 

Cost of wheat used per bushel.. 

Cost barrel flour: 
Wheat 


— 


ooo bosses 
Depreciation at 3 cents bbl. 


Total cost of flour and feed’ 
Less value of feed produced. 


Net cost of flour produced. 


era expen- 


Net operating profit...... 
Rate of operating profit on 


net sales cent.. 
bbl pro- 
duced 


Feed prod 
Wheat used 
Cost of wheat 
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F 
preciation cen 
barrel 


Net cost of flour produced. 
Sales and prodts per barrel 
flour: 


Net sales. 
Cost ofsalesinclucding gene- 
ral andselling expenses 2. 


Net onerating brot. 
Rate of operating pront on 
net sales. . .. . her cent... 
—.——— por ‘barrel pro- 
duced 2 isssnesnen 


Total cost of flour and 
Less vn. ue offeed produced. 
Net cost of flour 


Sales and profits per barre) flour: 
Ma 


Net operating profit. .... 


Rate profit on 

net sales per cent.. 8.3 
Investment per barrel ¢.... $2.40 
Rate of profit on invest- 

ment... . . . . per cent... 22.4 


1 Includes 1 mill in 
2 Also includes gains or 


of mills. 
Flour prac (in 1,000 barrels) 


Feat weed cin 1,080 bashes 


Cost of wheat used s T. 
5 Includes 2 Mile in Tndiana, T Kentueky, and 3 in ‘Tennessee. 
EX B. 
Classification of flour mills on basis of cost of production (operating and selling cost only). 
Preble A SET DAT EOP AEE EOIR BOE GEEA AONE SONDA DEEE F DENO DEEDEE KE LORE f. a eee beeen eee OE Se 


Less S48 1. 8 1.8 728 +> 
30 6,968 | 15.2 14.8 3,082 46 
0 28,179 | 57.4 23.6 23, 606 84 
50 6,744} 148 4.3 18.625 35.5 
a 2.172 4.8 10.2 3,519 84 
70 1, 080 24 1. 7 1,060 32.7 
80 697 1.5 1.0 12 7.4 
£0 953 | 21 6 700 3.0 

00.9 
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pave 


Jobbers’ average receipts, costs, gross profits, expenses, and net profit per pare pa l te Lele ed receipts and investment per barrel, and rate of profit on investment, by groups 


Group I (200,000 barrels and over): 
Toi... 
1915... 
916.. 
855 half) 
ere (100,000 to 200,000 barrels): 


BEBE uyon sae Nune peewee acon 


Not including owners’, partners’, or officers’ salaries or interest on investment. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. 

Mr, REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly hopeless for me to 
attempt a discussion of this very important measure in the time 
allotted, It is of such vital importance to the Nation and so far- 
reaching in its consequences that I can do little more than sug- 
gest the motives which inspire me to support the Senate amend- 
ment. 

I trust that I may be given credit for speaking from a dis- 
interested standpoint. .I do not-appear here as a special pleader, 
but, on the contrary, my purpose in addressing you is national in 
aspect and consequence as distinguished from local. 

Wheat is not the principal crop in my district. Ordinarily it 
is raised there as a part of a crop rotation which time and ex- 
perience have dictated as advisable. I have received but one 
request to support the Senate amendment, while, on the other 
hand, many farmers have written me requesting me to vote 
against it. My knowledge of the Nation’s needs, however, and 
the voluminous testimony submitted to the committee leave 
me no choice but to urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, my observation of life's philosophy has convinced 
me that no true thing is ever out of harmony with the incidents, 
the facts, the laws of existence, and no false thing is ever con- 
genial to those elements which go to make up the general order. 
If it should be related to-morrow that at this hour and in this 
Chamber I addressed myself to this conference report, such 
statement would be corroborated by every fact of life. If, on the 
other hand, it should be related to-morrow that at this hour I 
Was elsewhere and engaged in some other activity, such state- 
ment would be corroborated by nothing and disputed by every- 
thing. It would be out of harmony with every fact and incident 
relating to me as the speaker and to you as the listener. 

When the conference report on the food-control bill was be- 
fore this House last August I stated that never in the progress 
of time had the operation of natural law disturbed the equi- 
librium, for the reason that natural laws are founded upon the 
eternal equities and constitute the verities of life. So true are 
they that the harmonies are always preserved and conflicts are 
impossible, I then stated that legislative price fixing contrary 
to the natural law of supply and demand would prove mis- 
chievous and disappointing. Unfortunately my fears have been 
justified. 

Every farm product has been submitted to the operation of 
this natural law save wheat. Corn, oats, barley, rye, and other 
grains, in response to an abnormal demand and uncontrolled 
by legislation, have ascended to dizzy heights, so that to-day 
wheat is the most unprofitable crop the farmer can raise. An 
acre of barley returns to-day approximately twice the financial 
return that an acre of wheat does. Corn and oats at the pres- 
sent price are more profitable than wheat. Consequently our 


experiment in price fixing to stimulate production has resulted 


Per cent 


Invest- 


net men profit 
profit of per on invest- 
pts. barrel ment. 

35.189 $4. 662 30. 527 30.350 30.177 3.4 80. 852 22.6 
6. 483 5. 986 497 347 150 2.3 -623 22.9 

6.949 6. 380 509 37 «191 2.8 -752 25.2 

9. 782 9.105 677 3009 30 3.1 „79 41.1 

4.676 4.247 +429 273 15 3.7 392 39.8 

5. 869 5.423 +446 . 202 «154 2.6 476 32.2 

6. 219 5. 653 «568 300 20 4.3 - 605 44.0 

9. 882 9.025 857 -348 „509 5.2 873 57.6 

5.046 4.595 451 . 288 .165 3.3 508 32.5 

6. 246 5. 804 442 207 175 2.8 499 35.0 

6. 562 6.003 +559 +274 .285 4.3 331 53.7 

10. 224 9.214 1,010 2291 -719 7.0 619 115.6 
5.116 4.508 -608 +413 -195 3.8 1.326 147, 

6.637 6.030 607 -505 -102 1.5 1.541 6,6 

6.681 5,836 „45 -523 -322 4.8 1.789 18.0 

10. 883 9.517 1.366 -635 781 6.7 1.890 39.4 
4.797 4.114 -683 -514 109 3.5 1.407 12.0 

6.432 5.665 767 .559 -208 .3.2 1.616 12.8 

6.613 5.978 635 651 2.016 2.2 31.881 23.9 

10.285 8.578 1.707 -534 1.173 11.4 41.048 $81.9 
5.097 4.573 524 -349 175 3.4 - 793 22.1 

6,432 5.925 - 508 +353 153 2.4 70⁰ 21.1 

6. 766 6.175 591 375 +215 3.2 4.818 426.2 

9.985 9.122 863 388 475 4.7 9. 881 651.9 


3 concerns. 


2 Loss, 


* 6 concerns. 430 concerns. 


$25 concerns. _ 


in a condition involving the absurdity of an attempt to increase 
production by reducing the profit to the producer. The Nation’ 
needs wheat as one of the vital essentials to the successful 
prosecution of the war. My sole interest is the production of 
wheat to meet the needs of the Nation. Taking into considera- 
tion the personal equation and having some regard for the in- 
herent selfishness of man, I can not resist the conclusion that 
if other crops are more profitable to the producer than wheat, 
then crops other than wheat will be planted. The testimony 
before the committee shows conclusively that an imperial do- 
main in this country will be planted in grains other than wheat 
if the price of wheat does not approximate the price of other 
cereals. 

There is nothing personal in my view, because the first dis- 
trict of Nebraska has a greater wheat acreage than ever before, 
but the testimony before the committee shows a far different 
condition throughout the Nation. 

I regret that I am so limited in ttme. Anyone who attempts 
to discuss this question in the time I have should have a 
guardian appointed. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentleman is making a 
good job of it. } 

Mr. REAVIS. Let me hurriedly take another view of it. 
At the present price of farm products wheat is the cheapest 
feed for live stock on the farm. This statement was repeatedly 
made to the committee and conclusively proved. The Breeders’ 
Gazette, a recognized authority on farming, contained an ar- 
ticle in its issue last week that two-thirds of the wheat con- 
sumed in America during the past two months was fed to live 
stock. This is not true with those farmers I represent, but that 
it is approximately correct in many localities is amply sustained 
by the hearings. So that the result of this false thing we call 
price fixing is not only to curtail production but to materially 
reduce the supply provided for human consumption. So long 
as live stock can be fattened on wheat more profitably than it 
can on corn, just so long will wheat be fed. 

Gentlemen, there is nothing worth while now but the country. 
Whatever of individual sacrifice is essential to the Nation’s 
welfare must be endured. I would not vote for $2.50 wheat if 
the sole end to be obtained were to increase the profit to the 
farmer. I am too sensitive to the needs and the hardships of the 
poor to do that. But we must in some measure repair the evil 
of the price fixing in the food-control bill by bringing the price 
of wheat nearer to the price which the operation of the law of 
supply and demand would fix if not interfered with, if we are 
to have sufficient wheat to meet national needs. We must ad- 
just the price of wheat to the price of other grains if we are to 
stimulate production and conserve the supply for human con- 
sumption. For these reasons I shall vote to increase the price 
to $2.50 a bushel, though I should greatly prefer to repeal the 
price-fixing act and leave wheat where cotton and powder and 
steel and other war necessities are to-day, [Applause.] 
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Now, in addition to Canada and the United States, and excluding 
Russia for obvious reasons, the world’s great wiest growing centers 
are those of Australla, Argentina, and India. Australia had, last year, 
such a prodigious crop that she had to stere much of it in the open 
pation the construction of temporary cover. Her surplus avai 

r export is 150,000,000 bushels. At the same time Argentina has a 
surplus of 100,000,000 bushels ; and India can spare an amount which, 
in the absence of authenticated ficures, we can only assume to be up 
to the mark of 100,000,000 bushels necessary to complete the tale. 

Here, then, in these three places we have all the wheat the allles need. 
But shipping conditions are such that it is not possible to get it thence 
to them. From Australia and India the only route now Ayalan 

rab 


the Australian ponis to Liverpoot and 12,000 miles from Bombay : 
the trans-Atlantic passage from Buenos Ayres is one of 6,250 miles. 

It is obvious enough that it will take more ships and more time to 
haul a given amount of wheat 12 000 mites or 6.000 miles than to 
carry the same cargo 3,000 miles, the average distance of the North 
Atlantic seaports from western European points: But until we submit 
the situation to careful analysis we can get no adequate idea of how 
serious the difference is. 

It takes 48 pocas of wheat to make a cubic foot, and 11 cubic feet 
to make a bushel. Accordingly, at 60 pounds per bushel, there are 333 
bushels of the in in a ton. The amounts mentioned abeve as avail- 
able in Australia, in India, and in Argentina reduce, on this basis, the 
first te 4.500.000 tons, the other two each to 3,000,000 tons. Multiply- 
ing each of these figures by the corresponding mileage. we discover that 
to move to Europe the wheat surplus of Australia would employ 36.250. 
000,000 ton-miles of shipping; of India, 36.9000,000.000 ton-miles; of 
Argentina. 18.730.000. ton-miles. As a net result we have that in 
meeting the wheat needs of our allies from these quarters we would 
be obliged to use up 111,000,000,000 ton-miles of s ing: 

If, on the other hand, we convert 350,000,000 bushels ef American 
wheat into 10.500.000 tons, and sip this amount ever the 3.000-mile 
route from Bosten and New York and Montreal, we shall come off with 
an expenditure of barely one-quarter as much shipping—31,500,000,000 
ton-miles, to be exact, ; 

Comment is hardly . Even the latter figure involves 
3.150.000 miles of steaming by 10,000-ton ships, or 6,250,000 miles of 
service by 5, ton vessels—and the latter figure comes much nearer 
the average for the available bottoms than does the former: This is in 
itself a serious enouch drain upon our resources; to multiply it by 
four would be quite out of the question. It would be out of the ques- 
tion if there were involved no element of exposure to hostile attack. 
But there is such exposure; and it is almost superfluous to point out 

pate. og none is vastly wider for vessels approaching England 
south than for those sailing into from the west. 

Tt is true that we have no wheat left for export, save what can be 
got by reducing our normal consumption. But we can, in this fashion, 

wheat; and we can not, in this fashion, get ships. So there is 

t one answer; we must save the wheat and ship it over the shorter 
and safer route to our allies. In no other way can they be fed; for 
multiplication of our available shipping by four is not merely incon- 
venient—it is impossible. 


This shows we must furnish the wheat. Our great and be- 
loved President, full of patriotism, will do all that is necessary 
to stimulate produetion. He knows the facts. We can trust 
him. Leave it to him. If it is necessary to fix a higher price, 
he will do it. To vote against what he has already done is to 
doubt him. You ean not, you will not doubt him. If you do not, 
you will vote against all amendments and let us go back to con- 
ference. I am for the President and my country—are you? 
[Great applause. } 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HAVGEN} to use some time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from IHinois [Mr. STERLING}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minois is 

zed for five minutes. 

Mr. STERLING of Itinois. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that Congress made a very grave mistake when it started out 
to fix the price of farm products. I believe that it has been a 
failure. Every effort to fix prices of any commodities in the 
hands of the producer has been a failure, and I believe if this 
amendment as passed by the Senate is adopted it will fail of 
its purpose. 

I have no doubt that if we had not attempted to fix the 
price of wheat a year ago there would have been a much 
greater acreage of wheat sown for the coming crop than there 
has been. Congress can fix the price of wheat, but it can not 
fix the worth of wheat. The worth of wheat is fixed by a law 
that is higher and more inexorable than any law that we ean 
put upon the statute books. The law of supply and demand is 
Just as infallible and just as inexorable as the law of gravity, 
and the Congress can not change it. 


Now, if in fixing the price of wheat we fix it too low—that 
is, if we fix it at less than the wheat is worth at the time it is 
marketed, and no human intelligence ean foretell at this time 
what wheat will be worth when the coming crop is marketed— 
if we fix the price of wheat too low, wheat will disappear from 
the markets. When we fix the price of anything too low, that 
eommodity is bound to disappear from the markets. If we fix 
the price of wheat too low, the farmers will raise corn and 
oats and rye. If we fix it too high, then one of two things will 
happen. Either there will be no purchasers, or, if the people 
do continue to buy and consume wheat, then they are com- 
pelled by our act to pay more than it is worth, we have made 
them the victims of legalized extortion. 

This question of value is not determined altogether by the 
cost of production. It is a relative term, and if the farmers can 
make more profit in producing some other crop than wheat at 
the price we fix they will produce something else; they will not 
preduce wheat. 

Two dollars and a half a bushel may be a very high price 
for wheat or it may be a very low price. When corn is 50 cents 
a bushel and rye and barley are 60 to 75 cents a bushel, then 
$2.50 is a very high price. It is much more than it is worth. 
When rye and barley are worth $2.50, then that would be a very 
low price for wheat. Under those conditions the farmer will 
produce rye and barley because it can be produced more cheaply. 
They are more certain crops and the yield is larger. Wheat 
would disappear from the market. We can not tell now what 
these commodities will be worth at harvest time, and, not 
knowing, we ought not to pass legislation that is bound to do 
harm either to the producer or the consumer of wheat. The 
farmer is entitled to receive for his products just what they are 
worth, no more and no less, and that is all he is demanding. 
He is willing to take his chance on the natural law of produc- 
tion and consumption. That position is entirely fair beth to 
him and to the consumer. 

Now, under the power we gave the administration, they un- 
dertook to fix the price of bran to help out the dairymen of the 
eountry, who were paying, it seemed to everybody, exorbitant 
prices for bran for their dairy herds. They fixed it, as I re- 
member, at $27 a ton. The average dairyman can not buy a 
ton of bran anywhere in the country at $27 a ton. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Forty dollars. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The price is $40 or $45. Where- 
ever they go to buy they are told that the fixed price applies 
only to earload lots, and the average consumer of bran is. pay- 
ing from 30 to 50 per cent higher than the fixed price, and they 
are the people that were intended to be helped. 

Now, I think if the law which we passed giving power to the 
administration to fix the price on certain commodities: were ad- 
ministered along the line that it was intended to be adminis- 
tered by Congress, as I understood it would be administered 
and as everybody understood it would be administered, there 
would have beer no attempt te fix the price of wheat or any 
other commodity in the hands of the producer. 

The only time when the Government is justified in interfering 
with prices is when the price is monopolistic. There can be 
no monopoly prices of any commodity in the hands of the 
farmers. At no time can farmers fix a monopoly price on any- 
thing that they preduce. The farmer never fixes the price of 
the commodity which he has to sell. The only time when the 
Government ought to interfere with the price of anything is 
when there is a monopoly. Now, it was thought by all of us, 
I believe, when we gave the administration the power to fix 


| prices—at least it was so stated on the floor of this House, and 


Mr. Hoover said the same thing—that there was no inténtion 
to fix the price of wheat in the bins of the farmer. It was said 
that that should go to the market at what it was worth and 
what the market would pay for it, and that they would then 


undertake to regulate the price to the consumer by fixing the 


profit to the middleman. He is the man who may make monop- 
olistic prices, and he is the man that we ought to seek to regulate. 
[Applause. ] 

I confidently believe the Food Administration would have pro- 
ceeded along these lines if Congress had kept its hands off. If 
we had not fixed by legislation the minimum price of wheat at 
$2, the Food Administration would not have undertaken to 
interfere with the price which the farmer was to receive for 
his wheat. It would have permitted the wheat to flow frem 
the farm to the elevator at just what it was worth, and it 
would have been more than $2. Then the administration would 
have said, under that Iaw, to the middleman and the speculator 
that there shall be no monopoly; they would have said to these 
men, “ You shall have a fair profit, and no more,” and the flour 
would have flowed from the mill to the consumer at a less 
price than he has been paying. We should at least have given 
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them a chance to accomplish the purpose of the law as we 
intended it. We made a mistake when we fixed the price then, 
and we ought to correct it now by defeating this Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. LESHER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, in the few moments I shall en- 
gage your attention I shall make no selfish or groveling plea for 
the American farmer. He neither expects it, desires it, or de- 
serves it. 

I repeat, in the few moments I shall consume on this $2.50 
wheat amendment I shall not indulge in high-sounding phrases, 
silly flattery, or any vote-getting overtures to the American 
farmer. Such conduct on the part of Members here will neither 
deceive nor benefit the farmer. Neither will it beget his lasting 
friendship. His service in this great war entitles him to better 
treatment than to be cajoled, flattered, and held up as a patri- 
otic screen between the Members of Congress and the fall elec- 
tion. : 

COMPARATIVE CROP YIELD PER ACRE IN BUSHELS AND DOLLARS, 


The average yield of wheat per acre throughout the United 
States is 14 bushels. The average price of wheat per bushel 
under the Hoover regulation on April 1, 1918, was a little less 
than $2. Hence, with an average yield per acre of 14 bushels and 
an average price of $2 per bushel the yield in dollars per acre 
to the wheat grower would be fourteen times $2, or $28 per acre. 

The average yield of corn per acre throughout the United 
States is 26 bushels. The average price throughout the United 
States on April 1, 1918, was $1.54. Hence, an acre planted to 
corn will yield twenty-six times $1.54, or $40.04. 

The average yield per acre of oats throughout the United 
States is 86 bushels. The average price per bushel on April 1 
was 89 cents. Hence, an acre of land planted to oats will yield 
thirty-six times 89 cents, or $32. 

The average yield per acre of cotton throughout the United 
States is 160 pounds of lint cotton. The average price per 
pound on April 1 was 31.8 cents per pound. Hence, an acre of 
land planted to cotton by the farmer will yield one hundred and 
sixty times 32 cents, or $51.20. 

Thus it will be observed that land planted to wheat will yield 
$28 per acre; corn, $40.04 per acre; oats, $32 per acre; and cot- 
ton, $51.20 per acre, 

It does not require a philosopher, it does not require a logician, 
it does not require a Congressman or the combined judgment 
of a Congress to know that under this condition of affairs the 
farmer will plant the crop that yields him the largest return 
in dollars and cents. Hence, the regulation of the price of 
wheat, which was intended to stimulate and increase the pro- 
duction of wheat, has, in fact, stifled it; instead of assuring a 
high price to the farmer it has made certain a low price; in- 
stead of securing a big crop it has made certain a small crop; 
instead of supplying the world with bread it is denying it to 
the world; instead of wheat maintaining a value which will 
retain it as human food it has reduced the value until it has 
become stock food; instead of doing good, as was intended, it 
has done harm, as was not intended. 

Mr. AYRES. And it is not too late yet to plow up wheat 
fields where the average will be 8 or 10 bushels to the acre and 
to plant that ground in corn, and so destroy that much of the 
wheat crop. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true, too, perhaps. I hope, however, 
no farmer will do that. Every hope that I have is that the 
farmer will be brave, will be self-sacrificing—will not only do 
his share but more than his share. Those at the front have the 
hardest time of it; we behind in all walks of life have the 
easiest time; they offer all; we behind the line, in the very 
nature of things can only offer a little. Let us all do that un- 
grudgingly, uncomplainingly. Let us all do our part and not 
expect the American farmer to do it all. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it the gentleman’s contention, then, that 
$2.50 is too little, and that we ought to fix the price at $3 or $4? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman can draw his own conclusion, 
and he does not embarrass me by asking that question. The 
figures, based on undisputed facts, will answer him more intelli- 
gently than I can, and more eloquently, as well. 

Another thing, I have been told that it has been asserted 

ther and thither that even the farmers of America were not 
n favor of this increase. I do not know whether they are or 
not. The man who tries to quote anybody always does it at 
his own peril, but I have here a short letter from the president 
of the farmers’ union. I do not know whether it represents 
them or not. He is their president and has been for a good 
many years. It is only a few lines, and I will read it: 


Wasurxcton, D. C., April 10, 1918, 
Hon. Scotr_Fernrrts, k yaw 
Washington, D. C. 
Tear Mr. Ferris: The question has arisen as to the attitude of or- 


ganized farmers on the Senate amendment to the Agricultural appro- 
ran bill, providing a price of $2.50 per bushel for 1918 wheat to 
he farmer. ersonally I am in favor of the amendment, and know 


that more than 90 per cent of organized farmers are for it, regardless 
of location or what they raise, 


Very respectfully, C. S. BARRETT 


President Farmers’ Union. 

I repeat, I do not suppose Mr. Barrett either knows, or claims 
to know, all the wants of the farmer, but he does know a plain 
fact that everyone ought to know. 

Mr. LEVER. - Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. And yet Mr. C. S. Barrett was on the committee 
that fixed the price of wheat at $2.50. = 

Mr. FERRIS. That is very true. It is also true that Mr. 
Barrett did not have his way on the committee. 

Mr. LEVER. The report of the committee was absolutely 
unanimous, 

Mr. FERRIS. We often have unanimous reports that repre- 
sent the views of very few of the men who are coerced to agree 
to them. 

Mr. BAER. They fixed their price at $2.20 on a promise that 
they would get bread for 5 cents a loaf, and they have not gotten 
it yet, and they never will get it. They were promised that, 
but they were deceived. 

WELI-MEANING MEMBERS OF CONGRESS FROM CITY DISTRICTS AND NON- 
WHEAT-GROWING SECTIONS PURSUE SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY IN OPPOSING 
$2.50 WHEAT, 

Mr. FERRIS. Members of Congress from city districts and 
nonwheat-growing sections are to-day opposing $2.50 a bushel 
for wheat. They do it on the theory that they are serving the 
consumer. Their purpose is well meaning, but, in effect, they 
are unwittingly betraying the consumer. They are supporting 
and advocating a policy that will diminish the opportunity of 
the toilers of the country to secure wheat bread at any price. 
Their course here to-day is one that will cause the 20,000,000 
toilers of the country to pay a high price for corn bread they 
do not want, and render impossible of securement wheat bread 
they do want, at any price. Such a course while well intended 
will prove disastrous to the toilers they seek to serve; a discrimi- 
nation and an unfairness to the farmer they seek to curb; and 
so far as I can observe render no good service either to producer 
or consumer, 

AMERICAN FARMERS NOT DISLOYAL. 

It has been hinted here and elsewhere, doubtless through lack 
of knowledge, or perhaps through political exigency, that the 
American farmer is less patriotic than the rest. This charge 
will strike no terror to the honest, patriotic farmer who is pro- 
ducing each year more than he himself consumes. This slan- 
derous untruth heaped upon him will neither deter him nor dis- 
turb him in his patriotism to the country, his attention to 
duty, his continued tilling of the soil, and his undivided efforts 
to earn a livelihood for his family on the farm. It will not cool 
his patriotism, it will not retard his industry ; it will only prove 
the lack of knowledge and the unworthiness of the charge made. 

The more I think on the subject, the more I study the awkward 
working and operation of the law, the more convinced I am that 
the fixing of prices by legislative bodies on one commodity while 
all other commodities go free and unrestrained is economically 
unsound, if not entirely indefensible. 

TOLL OF THE WAR HEAVY FOR ALL TO BEAR—ALL SHOULD CONTRIBUTE TO 

ITs SUPPORT, 

The toll of the war has been heavy to endure. The end may 
or may not be in sight. We have seen our brave boys sent to the 
front to make their last offering in the cause of liberty; we 
have seen the tears of the mothers of the land anxiously bidding 
their boys a last good-by. We have seen our property burdened 
and taken by taxes. We have seen occasional American citizens 
disloyal to their flag and their country. Still amidst it all, and 
even if it be ten times worse, the six and a half million farmers 
of the Republic will go forward uncomplainingly with upturned 
faces in an effort first to serve the world; second, in an effort 
to feed the world, and the bickerings of the day will neither 
deter them nor interrupt them in the steadfast course of patriot- 
ism and service they have mapped out. [Applause.] 

May we not, therefore, in justice this day humbly ask the 

Members from the city districts and nonwheat-growing sections 

to pursue no short-sighted and unfair policy to the American 

farmer? May we not, therefore, in justice appeal for your help 
to remove a burden and a regulation that has proven discourag- 
ing, disconcerting, uneconomic, and unworkable for the American 
farmer? The Republic has been so good to all of us, let us all in 
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turn be good to it. Let each one do his part, let each one make 
his sacrifice, let each one stand erect to duty the day. that duty 
calls, but do not require any class of citizens to be singled out, 
regulated, and depressed, when to do so does not achieve the 
end sought. 

The Nation wants wheat, the Nation must have wheat; the 
allies want wheat, the allies must have wheat. I will without 
quaver or hesitancy support any policy that will get wheat; I 
will without a tremor or a fear oppose any-policy that will deny 
us wheat. Theories are good for debating societies. Prac- 
ticability alone will stand the test of war. The Nation has 
a right to expect practicability of us. Nothing short of prac- 
ticability will suffice, nothing else do our constituents ask or 
demand. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonvon] five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I also yield him five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the fixing of the 
minimum price of wheat at $2.50 is wrong. The argument of 
the distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma shows the futility 
of the attempt to fix the minimum price of wheat at $2.50. If 
it is more profitable for the farmer to produce corn, if he can get 
$80 from an acre by producing corn, and with the increased 
minimum price he will get only $36 for wheat, it necessarily 
follows that we must increase his price somewhere near $80 
to induce him to produce wheat. By his own figures the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma showed that his argument is unten- 
able. He can not get away from his own figures. The ques- 
tion addressed to him by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Suni] was to the point. If the farmer of Oklahoma could 
get $80 by producing corn and $36 based on a minimum price of 
$2.50, you will have no wheat at all from Oklahoma. 

The claim is made that these measures are socialistic. They 
are nothing of the kind. The trouble with legislation of this 
kind is that it is the socialism of the fool. That is what it is. 
You can not take from one class to give to another. You can 
not take off a burden from one group and impose it upon the 
rest of the community. To do so is certainly not socialistic. 

Mr. BLACK, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. No; I do not want to get into a controversy 
with the gentleman on socialism; I have only enough time to 
abuse and not to do anything more. [Laughter.] If the gentle- 
man will get me more time, I will be glad to take it up. You 
ean not fix the minimum price for a product so essential as 
wheat and refuse to fix prices for other necessaries without do- 
ing injustice to the great masses of the people. You must do 
one of two things. You must either permit the National Gov- 
ernment to regulate the prices of all articles essential to sus- 
tain life or abandon the attempt to control the price of one 
article only. You can not attempt to fix arbitrarily the price 
of one commodity and leave everything else to chance. Every 
effort to fix prices arbitrarily for a few articles only has failed 
throughout the world. There is not a country which has suc- 
ceeded ; not even Germany has succeeded, and there is no place 
where the power of the State rules the entire life of the indi- 
vidual as it does in Germany. 

When the old Russian Government tried to fix the price of 
grain the peasants refused to sell, preferring to lose it alto- 
gether rather than sell at what they thought a low price as 
compared with the prevailing prices for the things they had 
to buy. 

It is impossible in the present flux of things to fix either a 
minimum or a maximum price. When you talk about the evil 
of profiteering you amuse me. Society to-day is based on 
profiteering. It is all profiteering. Business is organized for 
profit. You want a business man, a man who has something 
to sell to the rest of the world, you want him not to be in- 
spired by profit and to be guided by the common weal. You 
want him to acquire a collective soul. He has none. He has 
not been trained to develop it. You have been telling him to go 
out into the world and get the better of the world if he can. 
Competition is your highest law. Individual against indi- 
vidual, group against group, class against class, all against 
everybody, everybody against all—such is the law of competi- 
tion. To stop competition in one article and leave it un- 
checked in everything else is poor wisdom, indeed. Carlyle 
epitomized the situation when he said that out of the sum 
total of individual rascalities you can not produce a collective 
nobility, [Laughter.] Everyone for himself, although the 
world is on fire and whole nations are threatened with de- 
struction. That is business, is it not? It is the law of busi- 
ness that you people support, you Republicans and Democrats. 
Not even to-day, when all the accumulated treasures of civiliza- 


tion are menaced with extinction, can the petty, commercial 
soul of the average man rise to the necessity of the hour. 
What you are trying to do is just to bribe a small group of 
society at the expense of the rest of the community by offering 
a specially attractive price. : 

The Government should be the exclusive purchaser of every 
article and product of the farm. The Government should have 
the power to determine what is a reasonable price. There is 
no other solution for it. The people must for once learn to act 
collectively, to act as a unit, as a people, not as an aggrega- 
tion of petty, self-seeking, greedy individuals trying to devour 
the rest of the community. If this war will not teach them that 
elementary principle of the ethics and economics of cooperation, 
what will? The Government should be the exclusive purchaser 
of everything that the farmer produces, and the Government 
should sell it to the people at a price which will be suitable to 
the purchasing power of the masses. There is no other way out. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. LONDON. Very well. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If, in the crucible of world war, with neces- 
sity forcing them, they are not able to rise above their selfish 
interests, how does the gentleman expect his socialistic state 
to exist in normal times, when the predicate of it is that you 
ean get a collective unselfish conscience? 

Mr. LONDON, If we would have men of the brilliancy of 
Mr. SHERLEY, of the ability of Mr. Ferris, and of men of similar 
caliber take up seriously and earnestly the problem of indus- 
trial cooperation, if we could get them to see the moral and 
economic bankruptcy of the competitive system, we would not 
be up with our backs against the wall and with nothing but 
confusion in front of us. Then you would stop talking about 
the law of supply and demand as a natural law, an irresistible 
law, which can not be overcome. You would find that that 
law of supply and demand which you have been reading about in 
textbooks of economics of 30 years ago does not exist in fact. 

There is no such thing as a natural, irresistible law of supply 
and demand, because every human act, every law, every in- 
corporation of a new aggregation of capital, the action and 
interaction of new economic and social forces, modifies and 
changes the so-called law of supply and demand. There is no 
such natural law which is beyond the control of human agencies, 

I do believe that we can out of this very fire, out of this 
very danger which faces the world, make a better humanity. 
Let us appeal to the better man, to his higher intelligence. If 
they do not respond, we must teach them to respond. We must 
teach them to subordinate their individual and selfish interests 
to the interest of the community. The truth is, that intelligent 
and enlightened selfishness must result in industrial coopera- 
tion and in coordination of effort. With the Government act- 
ing as the agent of the people, a way will be found to prevent 
exploitation in all branches of industry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
one minute more? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this amendment 
fixing a minimum price of $2.50, I think it is bad elass legis- 
lation. It should be left to the Food Comptroller to regulate 
the price of those products which are essential to the life of 
the people, not only the price of food but of every other article, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK, If the gentleman thinks it should be left to the 
Food Administrator to do this thing, would not that give him the 
power to legislate by administering against a class just as much 
as if we passed a law? 

Mr. LONDON. He would be compelled to take the interests 
of the entire community into account, and not the wheat pro- 
ducers only. 

Mr. BLACK. Any more than the Congress would be compelled 
to do that? 

Mr. LONDON. I would have him regulate the price not only 
of wheat but of every article that goes into the fixing of the 
price of wheat. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What difference does it make whether Con- 
gress fixes the price or the Food Regulator does? 

Mr. LONDON. It just makes this difference, that you fix a 


minimum arbitrary price of $2.50, while the reasonable price 
to-morrow may be $2.20. That is the difference, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman from 
New York has again expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. FERRIS. I have a two-word amendment, which I desire 
to offer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized 
for one minute to offer his amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 100, line 22, after the word “eighteen” insert the words 
“and nineteen hundred and nineteen.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment, and I desire to say to the gentleman from 
Towa that we will conclude in one speech. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I desire (o offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding at the end of the section the following: “Provided, 
That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any miller, wholesaler, jobber, or 
retailer or other person to sell or offer for sale any rye flour, barley 
meal, barley flour, oatmeal, corn meal, or corn flour at a higher price 
than the price asked by such miller, wholesaler, jobber, retailer, or other 
person for wheat flour. Any person violating this provision shall upon 
conyiction be fined not less than 51,000 or imprisoned not to exceed one 
year.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment. : 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
perhaps the most misunderstandable and exasperating thing 
that has occurred in this country during the whole administra- 
tion of the Food Administration was the order promulgated some 
time ago requiring anyone who desired to purchase wheat flour 
to also at the same time purchase an equal amount of substitutes. 
Now, the fact of the matter is that the price of the substitutes 
is higher generally than the price of the flour, sometimes as 
high as $5 and $7 for 50 pounds when you can buy 50 pounds 
of wheat flour for $3.50 to $4. That has resulted in much dis- 
satisfaction and, in my mind, injustice, and it grows out of the 
fact that we have undertaken to fix the price of wheat while we 
have not fixed the price of barley, rye, and corn. Therefore the 
millers in grinding corn, rye, and barley put their own prices 
upon the product, and when the consumers, the workmen of this 
country if you please, go to buy 50 pounds of wheat flour they are 
compelled to buy these substitutes at the same time and at a 
higher price. So the purpose of my amendment is to prevent 
that. It is to stop it and at least let the consumer have the sub- 
stitutes for flour at the same price that he pays for the wheat 
flour, and in addition to that to encourage the growing of wheat 
rather than the growing of barley and rye and corn to be used 
as substitutes for flour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he does not believe if at this time in fixing the price for wheat 
at $2.50 a bushel and leaving the price of the coarser grains now 
as they are, will not that have the effect of at once jumping the 
price of those coarser grains? 

Mr. McKENZIE. There is no doubt about it. If we are going 
to permit the millers of this country to fix their price on these 
substitutes while at the same time you are arbitrarily fixing the 
price of wheat flour this condition which is intolerable is going 
to continue, and I hope that no man in this House will make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is contended by those who are in 
favor of the Senate amendment that its adoption will increase 
the price of wheat 50 cents a bushel to the farmer, It is also 
eontended that this will accomplish two things: First, it will 
stimulate the production of wheat, and, second, that it will pre- 
vent farmers from feeding wheat to their live stock. 

It is idle for anyone to stand here on the floor of this House 
during the latter part of the month of April and contend that 
anything we may do now will stimulate or increase the produc- 
tion of this year’s wheat crop. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield just for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. I have only five minutes and I can not yield. 

But it is contended that our farmers are feeding their wheat 
in increased quantities to their live stock, and that to increase 
the price will prevent this practice and thereby save a great 


The Clerk will report the 


The Clerk will report the 


deal of wheat for human consumption. Because some irre- 
sponsible party made that statement before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House does not prove the fact. I have be- 
fore me the monthly report of the Department of Agriculture, 
which shows that during the month of March the Secretary of 
Agriculture sent out telegraphic requests for reports to ascer- 
tain the fact in this regard. r 

What are the facts as ascertained by him? Are our farmers 
feeding more wheat to their live stock now than formerly? No. 
According to this report they are feeding less wheat to their 
live stock than was formerly used for such purpose. This re- 
port shows, and I will append it to my remarks, that the farmers 
in Montana, where they are feeding a larger percentage of wheat 
to live stock than in any other State, are feeding only 7 per 
cent, and the farmers of Ohio are feeding but 2 per cent to live 
stock. But the interesting part of this report is that most of 
that fed is screenings and spoiled wheat, and a great deal of the 
wheat used in this way is fed to chickens and poultry. In Ohic 
64 per cent of all the wheat fed to live stock is fed to the chickens 
and to poultry. And yet, on the strength of an unsupported and 
untrue rumor, gentlemen will stand here and contend that be- 
cause of the low price wheat is being fed to live stock, and that 
this proposal to increase the price of wheat 50 cents a bushel 
will put a stop to this practice. 

The answer is simple. The report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture conclusively disproves the statement, and even if it were 
true the increase in price would not stop the practice. Any 
practice of that kind should be summarily dealt with by the 
Food Administrator. He has power to limit the amount of wheat 
which a human being can consume, and will anybody contend 
here that he does not also have power to limit the amount of 
wheat which a farmer can use in feeding his live stock? 

The increase in price of wheat will not, therefore, increase 
production, nor will it conserve that already produced. It will 
have one effect, and one effect only, and that is to increase the 
price of flour and of bread to the consumer. It takes practically 
five bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour. You increase 
the price of wheat to the miller 50 cents a bushel, and you in- 
erease the wholesale price of flour to the consumer by at least 
$2.50 a barrel, to say nothing of a return on this increased cost. 

Some of you may feel that you will hear from the wheat 
farmer in November if you do not support this amendment for an 
increase in the price of wheat. But my opinion is that more 
of you will hear from a consuming public that must buy flour 
and bread if you, without cause, arbitrarily raise the price of 
this prime necessary of life. When you come to explain to the 
consumer why you voted to increase the price of wheat to the 
farmer by 150 per cent over the average price of 10 years before 
the war, what will be your excuse? In normal times the aver- 
age person consumes about a barrel of flour a year, and it is easy 
to compute how much the increase of 50 cents per bushel will 
mean to the average family, and it is also easily understood 
what the consumer's interest is in this legislation. 

It is unquestionably true that the cost of production on our 
farms has been largely increased since the outbreak of the war. 
Everything which the farmer must buy has been increased in 
price, but I submit that the increased price of wheat which the 
farmer is guaranteed for his product is more than sufficient to 
cover the increased cost of the things he must buy. 

In this connection it should be remembered that many of the 
wheat farmers—I was about to say a majority of them—are 
tenant farmers. They grow wheat by a system commonly called 
“on shares“; that is, the man who farms the land gets a part of 
the crop and the man who owns the land receives as his rent a 
part of the crop grown on the land. Everyone at all informed on 
this situation knows that our tenant farmers this year on wheat 
farms are farming on exactly the same basis that they farmed 
last year, so far as crop rent is concerned. The tenant furnishes 
all the labor, the machinery, and as a general rule all the bind- 
ing twine, and so forth. He bears all of the expense and must 
pay all of this increased cost of production. But the landlord, 
who, as a general rule, bears none of this increased cost, comes 
in as a profiteer and receives an unfair and unjust profit during 
the war for the use of his land. If it is true that the cost of pro- 
duction to the wheat farmer is not fully provided for by the 
guaranteed price, then the tenant should force a modification of 
his lease and receive a larger share of the wheat which he raises, 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The gentleman has had some 
personal experience, has he not? He raised some wheat himself? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I raised some wheat last year, and it was a 
very profitable undertaking, notwithstanding the fact that the 
hail took half of the crop, and for a time the indications were 
that the drought would take the rest. Notwithstanding these 
discouragements, my experience was that wheat farming was 
more profitable than raising corn. 
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Mr. Speaker, the guaranteed price for wheat to-day is $2.20 
per bushel. Not content with that, the Senate amendment fixes 
it at $2.50 per bushel, and then provides that the Government 
must pay the freight from the local elevators to the various 
points of shipment, which amounts to about 20 cents per bushel. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman state how many farmers of 
Iowa produce corn per eur? 

Mr. GOOD. I have not that information; and what is more, 
that is not a pertinent inquiry anyway. The average price for 
wheat for a 10-year period before the outbreak of the war was 
96.2 cents per bushel. The Government has guaranteed a price 
of $2.20 per bushel, an increase of almost 150 per cent. And the 
effect of the Senate amendment for which we are called upon to 
vote would increase the price 30 cents per bushel and compel the 
Government to bear the expense of the freight allowances, ayer- 
aging about 20 cents per bushel more, which would mean a guar- 
anteed price at the primary markets of practically $2.70 per 
bushel for wheat. 

Let us be fair in dealing with this amendment, not only to the 
man who raises wheat but to the man and the woman who buys 
wheat and bread. Do not be deceived. The man that does not 
raise wheat, the man who lives and supports his family by his 
day’s labor, as well as the man who supports his family by his 
mental ability, is as much and as deeply interested in the cost 
of living as is the man who raises wheat. 

The average wholesale price of spring patent flour at New 
York for five years before the outbreak of the European war 
was $5.22 per barrel. The wholesale price of flour in wood 
during the month of February this year was $12.30 per barrel. 
Adopt this amendment and the retail price of flour to your con- 
sumers and mine, who are just as much interested in what we 
do to-day as is the wheat farmer, will not be less than $15 or 
$16 per barrel. I represent almost wholly an agricultural com- 
munity. I am interested in the prosperity of that community, 
and certainly would do nothing to retard the progress of the 
farmer or to deprive him of his legitimate profits. But I want 
to say to you that if we are to win this war we must commence 
to think of something besides profits. We must commence to 
think a little of sacrifices. [Applause.] This House opposed 
almost to a man the profiteering on the part of real estate men 
in the District of Columbia, whom we were told were profiteer- 
ing to the extent of 100 per cent. Strange to say that many of 
my colleagues whose sense of justice was outraged by the dis- 
covery of this profiteering of 100 per cent in rents now favor 
a profiteering on the part of the wheat farmer to the extent of 
150 per cent. The farmers are not asking for this, and the de- 
mand for it in their name does them a great injustice. They are 
opposed to profiteering in all its forms at this time, but the 
Senate amendment makes the wheat farmer the chief offender. 

We will not win the war that way. We will win the war 
when all of us commence to think of sacrifices and cease to seri- 
ously consider the demands of unreasonable profiteers, for these 
excessive profits only add to the problem of our Government and 
to the burdens occasioned by the increasing high cost of living. 
[Applause.] 


APPENDIX. 


[From Monthly Crop Report published by authority of Secretary of 1 
culture, March, 1918. ty 7 ot Age 


A special 3 inquiry was mage under date of March 2 to the 

feld agents of the Bureau of Crop Estimates in the 15 leading wheat- 
3 ng States concerning the amount of the 1917 wheat crop fed to 
ve stock, 

The responses show that the amount of wheat fed to live stock is 
less than in former years, except in a few States or sections where 
there was difficulty in obtaining other feedstuffs. 

The om mtg figure reported, 7 per cent, was from Montana, where in 
some sections feeding of wheat was necessary to prevent live stock from 
starving. In Oregon 6 per cent was fed. These two States together 
account for about 2,000,000 bushels thus fed. Washington re; 4.5 
per cent, being 1,500,000 bushels against 2,300,000 usually fed. Moder- 
ately heavy feeding in western a west central Texas and Oklahoma, 
in sections where other bao were almost a total failure, in order to 
save live stock, has requ about 800,000 bushels in the former State 
and-900,000 in the latter, being 5 per cent and 2 r cent of the total 
crops of those States. Something over 1.000.000 ushels has been fed 
in North Dakota, about 2 per cent of the ap: Ohio has fed less than 
a million bushels, and less than 2 per cent of its crop. Pennsylvania re- 
ports almost 1,500,000 bushels, or about 6 ar cent of the crop. 

The remaining States report very smal 8 of wheat bein 
fed. It a peara that the total quantity of wheat fed to liye stock wil 
not ex er cent, and that the sound wheat fed 9 within 
1 per cent of the crop. A large part of the wheat fed is inferior or 
musty grain unfit for milling. A considerable amount of it represents 
the screenings from seed wheat. In Ohio it is reported that 49 per cent 
of the wheat fed was of grades 1 and 2, 15 per cent of grade 3. and 36 
per cent of grade PAEA T and spoiled wheat. Sixty-four per cent 
of that was fed to poultry, 26 per cent to hogs, and 10 per cent to 
other animals. 

Except in some of the Western States named, the principal consump- 
tion of wheat fed has been to poultry. 


Mr. HAUGEN, 


Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for five minutes. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I do not like the 
element of speculation in this proposition. I do not like the 
element of price fixing, because if price fixing is to prevail we 
must go to other extremes with it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman join with me in a motion to 
prevent anybody fixing the price of wheat in this country? We 
will have a unanimous vote in this House and the farmers will 
have much more for their wheat. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not in favor of price 
fixing as a policy. I do not see how we can fix the price of 
wheat without fixing the price of cotton. [Applause.] I do 
not see how we can fix the price of wheat without also fixing 
the price of labor; and I venture to say that no friend of labor 
in this House will stand for a legislative enactment fixing the 
price of labor. Organized labor would not stand for that. 

Why should we make the situation worse than it is? Con- 
gress has not yet fixed prices. It has authorized the President 
to do so, and he has done so as to wheat. But this ought to be 
the first and the last of it. Instantly we begin this scheme of 
price fixing the element of speculation steps in, and the man 
who gets so much this year will demand of the legislature that 
he shall get so much more next year and so much more the next. 
There will be no stopping when this proposition gets in full 
swing. > 

People who are skillful in the manipulation of prices and 
markets take advantage of the opportunity to make money 
under the price-fixing system. This price fixing was done for 
war purposes; but, even so, there is speculation in it. It ne- 
cessitates the Government sending agents out to find out 
whether or not the law against hoarding is being enforced, re- 
sulting in reports that the law is being evaded. 

I have in my hand a number of clippings on this subject. 
There are so many of them that I will not attempt to read them 
to you, but they show just how the human element of specula- 
tion crops out. Here is a paper published in my own State, 
announcing that large quantities of wheat are found stored 
on the farms. For what reason? To get higher prices. They 
will not sell now, because, perchance, sooner or later, the Gov- 
ernment will fix the price higher and the producer will get 
more for his wheat. ‘Therefore he does not sell now. Mean- 
while the war is going on. The demands from the allies are 
coming in. Our own people are suffering from high prices, 
although there is plenty of food. Here is an article from the 
Evening Star of Friday, March 8, headed: 

Farmers holding vast wheat stocks—10,622,000 bushels more on 
farms than for same time last year. Corn also held back. Speculators 
waiting for a rise in prices, 

Yet people suffer for want of food on the other side and 
consumers suffer for food here. It is higher prices we are after. 

March 31 appears this in one of the Washington papers: 

Farmers 1 little heed to appeal made for wheat. Mr. Hoover's 
appeals to the farmers in vain. 

Human nature. I am not inveighing against the farmer; but 
he knows that the price of wheat is fixed, and he knows that if 
he has plenty of wheat and he can prevail upon his Member of 
Congress to get the price of wheat advanced he will get a higher 
price for his wheat, and he does not sell. Those of us who are 
consumers in the large cities of the country go without the wheat 
and our allies over yonder go without it. s 

The spring wheat crop will be the biggest since 1911 record— 

Says one of the papers here in Washington the other evening. 


Reports from all over the Nation show farmers responding to appeal 
for increased acreage. = 


I hope that is so. And then comes this: 

North Dakota. Wheat ordered sold in a month. 

Why? Are they holding their wheat? 

„ by the State food administrator to-day in an official 
crder— 

And this is dated April 13— 
that wheat will be seized if not sold before a certain date. 

In other words, there is wheat, but those who have it will not 
let it go. The Government actually proposes to seize the wheat if 
those who have it will not sell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mur. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask for five minutes more. 

«Mr. HAUGEN. I have but 10 minutes left, and I have four 
requests for time. I ought to give those 10 minutes to the other 
four Members. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much time will the gen- 
tleman give me? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have just 10 minutes left against the propo- 
sition, and I have four more requests for time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask for two minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is much information 
like this coming to the front all the time. I have taken the 
trouble to make some inquiries in my own State with regard to 
the price of wheat. I find the Commercial Exchange, with which 
I would like to agree, favors the fixing of the price. These are 
the business men who deal with the producers. One of ofr lend- 
ing flour concerns, however, writes me against the fixing of the 
price. They are in touch with the consumers—and I also hear 
from the consumers. They see the retail price of flour going to 
$14 a barrel. This letter is so pertinent that I insert it here 
in full: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 16, 1918. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: We understand discussion of the advance of price of wheat 
from present $2.20 per bushel to $2.50 per bushel basis price will take 
place at an early date. 

We believe that such an advance is unwise and would ask you to vote 
against it. because 

{3} It will discredit and — — the work of the Food Administration. 
ine W WIN result in the h ing of whatever wheat now remains upon 

(8) Ie 8 make the retail price of flour to the consumer about 814 

rr 


per 
With 42.170.000 


The present outlook for the wheat crop is excellent. 


t 
subsidy of over $400,000,000 for sup en ad of increasin 
that is already planted and can not be greatly increased at this late 


date. 

Further believe the price of wheat was impartially fixed by a re- 
sentative committee of the consumers, laboring men, and farmers. y 
should the consumer be so heavily taxed at this late date? : 

We ur for your favorable consideration of this question. 


ours, truly, 
ja SAMUEL BELL & Sons, 
By C. HERBERT 

What are we to understand from this testimony? Is there 
plenty of wheat? . Was it planted this season with the under- 
standing that the farmer was to stand pat on prices? Is the 
farmer holding out now against his own agreement with the 
President. If so, the consumer must be taken into considera- 
tion. My constituents are consumers of wheat and they are 
paying heavily for what little they get of it. I do not want to 
put heavier burdens on them except it be to win this war. I 
um not persuaded at present that this increase in the grain 
price is a war measure. I do not believe the President thinks 
it is. 

I am told the President is not for this proposition. Tam told 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who ought to know the facts, is 

not for it, and I am quite sure the consumers are not for it. I 
want to treat the wheat producer fairly, but I do not think he 
should have an undue advantage over those who consume his 
products, whether in this land or in our service across the seas. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LESHER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa and others who have expressed the idea 
that this war time is a time for rigorous sacrifice upon the part 
of the people; but we who are from those sections that produce 
the wheat, we from those sections that are agricultural, con- 
tend that we should not be the only ones to be required to make 
sacrifices. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] read 
that much wheat was being held in the hands of the farmers. 
The Department of. Agriculture states that the amount in 
elevators is lower than for years. The claim that large amounts 
are in farmers’ hands has no foundation in fact. On the con- 
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trary, farmers are forbidden to hold wheat, and they obey the 


law and regulations of the Food Administration. I will say 
that no product in the United States except wheat is being re- 
quired to be sold by those who hold it, or else subject them 
to punishment. In the State of Nebraska the farmers are 
being notified, and the gentieman from Pennsylvania referred 
to the fact that also in South Dakota the farmers are being 
notified by the Federal Food Administrator that they must sell 
their store of wheat -immediately, retaining only that which 
they require for seed next year, or subject themselves to pun; 
ishment. Men who have been holding crops are being haled into 
court and subjected to the law and to punishment because they 


have refused to sell the products of their labor. There is no 
other product that is produced in America that is subject to 
that sort of penalty. Great profits are being made by other 
men in other lines of business. The cotton producer is not being 
told that if he does not sell his crop, the product of his labor, 
he will be put in jail, and he is not being told that he must 
retain only enough for seed for next year. Tremendous profits 
are being made by people in the State of Pennsylvania out of 
this war, but they are not being threatened with prosecution if 
sini do not sell at once at a fixed price the product of their 
abor. 

Mr. AYRES. The corn producers of Illinois and Iowa are 
not subjected to that either, are they? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No. There are two things that the 
farmer has to sell to this Nation, upon which the price is being 
fixed. Those two things are the wheat. and the mules and 
horses that he has to sell. The farmer is receiving no benefit 
from the fact that the United States Government is purchasing 
500,000 horses and mules. The only market he has is the Goy- 
ernment, and the Government has fixed the price arbitrarily. 
Prices have been fixed on wheat. The only thing upon which 
the price has been arbitrarily reduced since war was declared 
is wheat. Everything else has been advanced. 

The price of leather has advanced 200 per cent and nobody 
threatens prosecution. Locomotives have advanced 200 per cent 
in price to the Government, and enormous profits made upon 
them by the people in the gentleman’s own city in Pennsylvania. 
Rifles have advanced 300 per cent in price to the Government, 
and nobody threatens prosecution. Cotton has advanced 200 
per cent; harness, 200 per cent; wool and woolens, 300 per cent. 
Farm machinery has been advanced 100 per cent and nobody 
is threatening prosecution because of that fact. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I can not yield. I have here a 
letter from a merchant in Nebraska calling attention to the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission states that the packers of 
the United States are hoarding 147,780,271 pounds of hides, 
holding up the price and the public. The price of hides to the 
farmer is reduced 300 per cent, and shoes advanced 200 per cent 
because the Government will not purchase any leather except 
from the packers’ hides. The public is being held up and no 
one is punished for that monopoly. 

I agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Srertane] who 
says that interference should only be had when a monopoly 
exists. No monopoly is possible upon the part of wheat farmers. 
When I asked the gentleman from Ohio who it was that fixed 
the price of wheat he replied the President. Everyone knows 
the President only acts upon the advice and information fur- 
nished him by the Food Administration. I am willing to take 
the gentleman’s definition of the intelligence of the men on the 
Food Administration and the ones who advised the fixing of the 
price. The only reason that could be given for it was to stimu- 
late produetion and at the same time to reduce the price to the 
consumer. As the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] 
stated, that is an impossible thing to do. We have not stimu- 
lated production. The report of the Agricultural Department 
claims there is 1,000,000 acres increase in winter wheat, but 
when the returns come in it will result that with the losses from 
weather and other conditions there will be an actual decrease in 
production. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] 
stated, because of the advance in the prices of the substitutes 
which the Food Administration requires us to purchase, the 
flour price to the consumer is higher now than before it was 
regulated. 

The letter which I will include in my remarks shows that the 
man in town, the laboring man, has to pay an advanced price 
of 100 per cent for his flour because he has to buy substitutes, 
that have gone up 200 per cent, that are not regulated. The final 
result of all this regulation has been to diminish the production 
of wheat flour and to impose a sacrifice upon the farmer that 
nobody else is asked to make. 

It has been said that this price is only the price for the next 
year. Gentlemen, when we began to buy money for the war we 
started out to buy it at 33 per cent per annum. It did not eome 
fast enough and we raised it to 4 per cent. Then we raised it 
to 41 per cent. Does anybody think that if we have tó 
buy money next year that it will be any cheaper than it is now? 
Does anybody think that if we fix the price at $2.50 a bushel 
it will be any cheaper next year? You will never lower the 
price of wheat during the period of the war. You fix the price 
at $2.50 and you fix it for the war and every farmer knows it. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission which is just 
published shows who is getting the increase of profits out of the 
flour produced in this country. This report states in its sum- 
mary of conditions: 
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The average cost of production of flour increased somewhat during 
1917, due chiefly to the advanced cost of wheat, while 8 profits 
per barrel increased 175 per cent. Expenses of flour distributors and 
middlemen increased somewhat, while their profits, both gross and net, 
show a very large increase, several large car jobbers showing an in- 
crease of more than 125 per cent. The average net profits of small-lot 
jobbers showed a similar increase, 

This report shows that middlemen and millers are permitted 
to make largely increased profits, while the farmer, the pro- 
ducer of the raw material, is permitted no increase in price over 
that received in 1917, although his expenses have greatly 
increased. 

We give everybody else the inspiration of war profits upon 
war material and deny it to the farmer and say he must per- 
form his part for patriotism alone. Why should we require him 
to take a lower price for his product than the market before 
regulation was established and require it of no one else? 
The farmer is patriotic always, and only asks a square deal 
with every other business. [Applause.] 


Gun Rock, NEBR., April 1, 1918. 


Hon. A. C. SHALLENBERGER, 
Representative of Fifth District of Nebraska, Washington, D. C. 


Degar Sir: I take this op rtunity to write you in reference to the 
flour and substitutes, of which there is a great deal of complaint, It 
is costing the most of us around $8 to get a sack of flour. The 48- 
pound sack of flour costs $3; corn flour and barley flour sells over our 
counters at 10 cents per pound; corn meal, 6 unds, 40 cents; 12 
pounds, 75 cents; oatmeal, 9 cents per pound, he farmer can take 
2 bushels of corn to the mill and get it ground and bolted for 30 cents; 
so he gets his meal at about 3 cents per pound. He gets a statemen 
from the mili of his having the meal made and can present this at the 
stores and get 2 sacks of flour, at a total cost of about $9 for 200 

ounds of flour and meal. The average laboring man and common 
‘olks in town can not do this. A number of my customers have told 
me that it cost them $8, as above stated. 

Last week two farmers of Nebraska were indicted at Lincoln, Nebr. 
for allowing 500 or 600 bushels of grain to spoil. Then, how about 
the distillers, who rot a million bushels of grain each year to make 
liquor? Our Federal Trade Commission recently made a report to 
Congress finding that the packers of the country were hoardin 
147,780,271 pounds of hides, which is a gain of about 60 per cent o 
this holding of hides. Now, at the same time, imports of hides was 
70 per cent greater in 1917 than in 1912. There is a great deal of 
complaint along these ‘ines. It looks as if there should be more price 
fixing than on wheat alone, and that our Government should confiscate 
these hoarded hides and make shoes for your boy and mine. 


Yours, truly, 
Joun S. MARSE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LESHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, there could have 
been but one reason and one reason alone for fixing the price 
of wheat—to reduce the cost of bread to the consumer. When 
wheat was selling at $2.65 to $3.46 a bushel the price of bread 
was 5 to 6 cents a loaf, possibly some places 8 cents. ‘To-day 
it is 10 cents a loaf and not two-thirds of it is wheat. The 
price of bread is higher to-day than it was when wheat was 
selling at $3.46 a bushel. The way to reduce the price of bread 
is to increase the amount of wheat that is produced in the 
country, And you can not increase the production of wheat by 
reducing the price to the producer. You can not increase the 
zeal of the farmer to produce wheat by reducing the price of 
wheat below the cost of production or below the cost of pro- 
ducing oats, corn, barley, and other farm products. 

Let me give you an illustration. A year ago potatoes were 
very high, beyond the pocket of the average consumer. The 
price was not fixed by the Food Administrator or by the Presi- 
dent, It was left to the law of supply and demand. The farm- 
ers proceeded to take advantage of the high price of potatoes 
and produced potatoes, and to-day potatoes are within the 
reach of all. There was a large production because of the at- 
tractive prices offered for potatoes. Do the same thing with 
wheat, and you will increase the production of wheat and re- 
duce the cost of bread to the consumer, just as the farmers by 
increasing the production of potatoes have reduced the cost of 
potatoes to the consumer. [Applause.] 

But aside from the question of increasing wheat production 
by stimulating it, there is no more reason for fixing the price 
of wheat, which is a daily necessity in every family, than there 
is for fixing the price of cotton, which is a daily necessity in 
every family—not a bit. No one here says that cotton shall be 
18 cents a pound. There would be a revolution on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House if we were to undertake to fix the price 
of cotton. Many of you are in favor of fixing the price of 
wheat, however, and why? 

Mr, AYRES. There would be a revolution on the Republican 
side of the House if we were to undertake to fix the price of 
corn, too, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 


Mr. AYRES. I am in favor of fixing the price of both cotton- 


and corn, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not in favor of fixing the 
price of either. I am in favor of giving the farmers who produce 
cotton and corn and wheat the benefit of the law of supply and 
demand. 

Mr, AYRES. I mean to say that if we fix the price of any- 
thing, we should fix the price of all things. ` 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, yes; I understand my col- 
league now. If we fix the price of one thing, then we should 
fix the price of all farm products. [Applause.] I agree with 
my colleague from Kansas. There is no reason why wheat 
should be selected and an arbitrary price fixed upon that. I 
shall vote for this amendment if I can not have an opportunity 
to vote to give the farmer the opportunity of getting all that his 
wheat will bring upon the market, just as he gets for his corn 
and barley and oats and potatoes all that they will bring, just 
as the southern farmer gets all that his cotton will bring. I 
do not understand why the farmer who produces wheat should 
have been selected and the price fixed and nothing said about 
the price of cotton and oats and other farm products or the 
hundred and one things the farmer buys. There is absolutely 
no hope to the consumer of reducing the price of bread by 
fixing the price of wheat at $2.20 or $2.50 while you leave the 
price of everything else as it is. When the price of wheat was 
fixed at $2.20 it was selling at $2.65 to $3.46. At that time, as 
I have said, white-flour bread was selling at 5 to 8 cents a 
loaf; shorts, a wheat product, was selling for $2.25 a hundred. 
Now the price of shorts is $2.75 to $3 a hundred, and bran is 
more than that. As no one can show any good purpose that 
has been served by reducing the price of wheat and fixing it at 
$2.20, the price should be increased or, better, wheat put along 
with other products where the law of supply and demand fixes 
the price. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kansas has expired. } 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer], 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I have carefully listened to 
the arguments presented on the proposition before us, namely, 
whether we shall agree to the Senate amendment fixing the 
price of wheat at $2.50 per bushel or leave the matter as it 
now is in the hands of the President and allow him to fix the 
price as he may see fit. I wish to say that, in my judgment, it 
is a mistake to fix the price at all; I believe that it is a mistake 
and will not result in increased production. 

This whole price-fixing proposition is based on the fact that 
the Government desires to stimulate the production of wheat, 
so we may raise not only enough for our own use, but enough 
to supply our allies, 

The raising of a sufficient amount of food products is a 
gigantic and far-reaching proposition, affecting both producer 
and consumer; in fact, it affects every man, woman, and child 
in this country, as well as the countries of our allies who are 
depending at least in part on us for their food supplies, and is 


therefore worthy of our most careful and serious consideration. 


In my judgment, the proposition to fix the selling price on 
any article, whether it be a food product, grown on the farm, 
or an article manufactured, when it is impossible to ascertain 
the cost, is fundamentally unsound, and only leads to disap- 
pointment and confusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that if the Government wants to go 
into price fixing on farm products, on one commodity, it should 
fix the price on all products of the farm, but before this is 
done—in fact, before it can be done intelligently—we must first 
ascertain the cost of production and, unfortunately, it so hap- 
pens that the cost of production of farm products can not be 
ascertained until after the crops are harvested for the simple 
reason that we have no way of knowing what the yield will be 
per acre. It may be in the case of wheat that we will have a 
yield of 5, 10, 20, 30, or even 40 bushels per acre. We all know 
that should the yield be less than 10 bushels per acre the cost 
of production will be over three times as high as it will be if 
the yleld is over 30 bushels per acre. In addition to this, we do 
not know what the labor cost will be; nor the cost of fertilizer, 
binder twine, nor any other expense connected with the raising 
of wheat. The cost of production, as I have said before, is de- 
termined entirely by the yield. 

Again, I am firmly convinced that it is a mistake for the Gov- 
ernment to attempt to control prices or values by legislation, 
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and I seriously question whether this bill, regardless of whether 
the amendment is agreed to or not, will have the desired effect, 
namely, that of stimulating production of wheat. In facet, in 
my opinion it will have directly the opposite effect. It is true 
that we are depending upon the patriotism of the farmer to 
raise wheat, because we need it to prosecute the war, but when 
he figures out and knows by experience that he can make more 
money by raising corn, barley, oats, or rye, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that he will cut down his acreage of wheat and raise 
more of the other cereals. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes; for a question, 

Mr. GOOD. Is not the gentleman aware that it was the 
Senator from North Dakota who, in the interest of a wheat 
grower, secured the adoption. of the amendment guaranteeing 
the price of $2 last year? 

Mr. KREIDER, I think that is true, but that does not prove 
that the Senator from North Dakota may not have been in 
error and made a mistake when he did so. I believe that the 
Congress was justified in the passing of the food-control bill 
last year upon the basis that it prevented the allies going into 
the open market and bidding up the price of American products. 
In that regard, and in that only, it was justified. However, the 
fixing of the price of any one farm product without fixing the 
price of others, especially those used in wheat productions as 
well as those that might be used as substitutes, is a very un- 
fortunate blunder. It is unscientific and can not be justified 
upon economic grounds. The fixing of the price of wheat last 
year was done because it was believed that unless the grower 
could be assured a stable price he would not increase the acre- 
age. The Government therefore fixed the price for this year’s 
crop in order to secure the planting or seeding of a larger acre- 
age. When this price was fixed, it was fixed on a comparative 
basis, and it was thought that the price was sufficiently high 
to guarantee a maximum amount of acreage. We have now 
one year’s experience. The result is that the prices of other 
crops have advanced, so that it is more profitable now for the 
farmer to raise other crons rather than wheat, and this, in my 
judgment, will unquestionably result in a decreased acreage 
for wheat when seeding time comes in the fall of 1918. 

It is perfectly foolish for men to stand on the floor of this 
House and appeal to the patriotism of the farmer and insist 
that he shall grow wheat, when he can raise other crops that 
in his judgment are far more profitable. There is no question 
about the good intention of the Government; but, unfortunately, 
good intentions do not always bring results, nor will they solve 
our problems. Possibly six or eight months ago the Govern- 
ment told the farmers of ‘he country and the people that they 
should raise all the beef and pork possible. They inaugurated 
meatiess days, and advised the conserving of fats, oils, and so 
forth. This request was complied with to a very large ex- 
tent. Many farmers bought large quantities of steers last 
fall that were thin in flesh and fattened them during the 
winter months, and added from 300 to 500 pounds to the 
weight of each steer. When they came to sell them this spring, 
however, they found the market glutted with cattle and beef, 
and the result was that when they had sold their cattle and 
took account of the cost of the cattle, the cost of the feed, they 
found that they had received less than one-half for their corn 
and other feed than they could have realized by selling the 
grain. No sane man will contend that farmers will continue 
to do this year in and year out. The same is true of hogs. 
There is practically nothing that the farmer can buy or feed 
to his hogs which will enable him to get his money back when 
the hogs are sold. In fact, the price of the coarser cereals has 
advanced to such a point where many farmers, especially in 
isolated districts, have found it more economical to feed wheat 
to their live stock than to buy other grains or feed. The Gov- 
ernment reports would indicate that the feeding of wheat has 
been practiced rather extensively and that millions of bushels 
of wheat have been fed to live stock and have not been conserved 
for human food. ` 

I know there are those who contend that the fixing of the 
price of wheat is absolutely essential in order to protect our 
workingmen and wage earners from paying abnormally high 
prices. I think this is a mistaken idea, which can also be 
proven by present conditions. -We all know that the Food 
Administration has restricted the sale of flour and no house- 
holder can buy flour unless they buy an equal amount of so- 
called substitutes and these substitutes have been advanced so 
that the price on those is out of all proportion to the price of 
flour, and yet they are compelled to buy them or do without 
flour. My contention is that it would be cheaper for the con- 
sumer to buy what he wants and needs, even though the price 
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on that one commodity was a little higher than to be compelled 
to buy, at an exorbitant price, the things he does not need and 
does not want. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is that we have no settled program ; 
we are drifting about in a stip-shod manner with no definite 
object. In my judgment, the Government should now give the 
agriculturists of the country an idea of the crop requirements 
for 1919—it is too late for 1918; should give the requirements 
for beef for 1920 and 1921, and dairy requirements for 1922. To 
follow the poliey we have been following, a hand-te-mouth, 
makeshift proposition, is a mistake. We must have a program 
consistent, thought out, and with a vision of the future. We 
have passed through the first year, the second year’s campaign 
is already either won or lost, and the campaign for the third 
year opens with this fall’s plowing and planting of winter 
wheat and crop planting for 1919. If the Government and the 
country are satisfied with the results and with the sidestepping, 
cross-firing advice, illy digested council, and so forth, we, of 
course, have nothing further to say; but in my judgment the 
time has come when this program should be replaced by a pro- 
gram that is plain, clear, and straightforward; and in order to 
have such a program we must have men to formulate this pro- 
gram who are not only patriotic and who can be trusted, but 
they must be men whe know the problems they are supposed to 
solve. Men who can see and have a true vision beyond the 
narrow limits of one growing season; men who can realize the 
need of a far-reaching program; men who have the strength of 
heart to call the farmers of America into council and let them 
share in the preparation, even as they must and shall share in 
the final victory which we all hope and believe we shall achieve. 

Lawyers, statisticians, and college professors and college 
presidents are no doubt patriotic men, but they lack the essen- 
tial qualifications and actual business experience to outline a 
program such as I have referred to. 

When I see statements made by men high in official positions: 
and articles written on the subject of farming in which they 
give advice and make suggestions, I am tempted to believe that 
all that they know about farming they learned by looking out 
of a Pullman-car window when they were riding upon a train 
going to Florida for their winter vacations and then. added to 
this valuable knowledge thus gained, by repeating the per- 
formance when they went to Maine or the seashore to spend the 
hot summer months, at the very time when the farmers to whom 
they were giving their valuable advice were harvesting the 
crops and were providing for the Nation's requirements. If, in 
conversation with some of these men and speaking of a well- 
known strain of live stock, you should mention the word 
Holstein,“ they would not know whether you were referring 
to a breed of horses, cattle, hogs, -r chickens; and should you , 
speak of “ Berkshires,” they would probably think you were 
talking of a breed of dogs, sheep, or geese, or possibly cats, 
[Applause. } 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KREIDER. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I understand the gentleman 
represents a district which is largely a consuming district, and 
yet, I assume, he is now speakin,; from a national viewpoint. 

Mr. KREILER. I wish to say to the gentleman that I repre- 
sent a district which contains a large consuming population; 
some of the largest manufacturing interests in the country, are 
located in my district; the greatest railroad on earth has its. 
division headquarters in my district, and yet, at the same time, 
my district contains the richest agricultural lands in the 
United States. The Lebanon Valley, the Cumberland Valley, 
and the Lykens Valley are known throughont the State and even 
throughout the United States for their fertility of soil, but more 
particularly because of the scientific, up-to-date farming that 
is carried on. However, I am not viewing this matter from 
a seetional viewpoint, nor from a political viewpoint; my desire 
is to do what I can to assist in perfecting legislation which will 
produce the best results for the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we need to sink all 
political or sectional pride and everyone of us throughout the 
entire country stand together shoulder to shoulder for the win- 
ning of this war. I believe that we have been entirely too 
optimistic; I believe the attitude of the Government has been 
too optimistic; there are too many people in the country to-day 
who are taking it as a matter of course that we are going to win 
this war. The idea that there is a possibility of losing the war 
has never entered their minds. They simply feel that it is un- 
thinkable, and no matter how many blunders are being mude 
the war is going to be won just the same. 

I, too, believe that we are going to win this war, but I also 
believe that by standing together and all interests standing by 
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the Nation and every individual doing his utmost will result in 
winning the war in the quickest possible time, with the least 
possible loss in life and treasure. 

In short. we simply must stand together, and the quicker we 


realize this the better it will be. We have to-day too many 
slackers—yes, I may say traitors—in this country. In my 
judgment the time has come when any individual who for pri- 
vate gain will hold up or in any way retard the production, the 
manufacture. the mining, or the transportation of those things 
needed by the Government for the prosecution of the war should 
be regarded as a traitor to the country. and any individual, firm, 
or corporation who will refuse to manufacture goods needed by 
the Government simply because the profit is not satisfactory is 
a traitor and should be prosecuted as such and made to pay the 
penalty prescribed for treason. [Applanse.] 

I do not desire to say a single thing against the Government, 
but I do say that we must become more efficient, and the au- 
thorities must sooner or later come to the point where they will 
call to their aid men with experience and practical knowledge 
of the things they are to control, College presidents, professors, 
and theorists and scientists have all, no doubt, their missions 
to fulfill anıl duties to perform, but why they should be called 
to handle gigantic business propositions without an atom of 
practical. experience or a scintilla of evidence that they know 
anything at all about it is more than I can understand. 

It is, however, very gratifying indeed that we can see signs of 
awakening along this line, and the appointment of Charles M. 
Schwab as the Director General of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and Shipping Board a few days ago is one of the signs. 
It happens to be my good fortune to be personally acquainted 
with Mr., Schwab. and I want to say in my judgment it will be 
hard to find a man with a clearer mind or one more energetic 
and resoureeful or one who has had more experience in handling 
propositions of gigantic proportions. I want to assure every 
Member of Congress. from now on we are going to have an intel- 
ligent administration in the Shipping Board, and we are going to 
have results. In other words. we are going to have ships. and 
if we do not we will know the reason why. Would to God we had 
a Schwab to put at the head of every department, especially 
where the results have been so extremely distressing and disap- 
pointing. We must have these men if we want to win the war 
in the quickest possible time. 

As I have said. polities must be relegated to the rear. I am 
proud to say that every bill that has been presented to this 
Congress since we are in this war and before we were in the 
war that has had for its object the speeding up of the war pro- 
gram has hud my unqualified support, notwithstanding the fact 
that many of them might have been improved. [| Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears pone. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr, Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
gentlemen who speak on this subject may have leave tu extend 
their remarks in the Rxconp on this subject. That will save 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Well, for how long? 

Mr. LEVER. For five days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that all Members who have 
spoken on this subject have the privilege of extending their 
remarks on the subject under debate for five calendar days. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman ask unanimous consent to 
make it all Members? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I will modify the request by 
making it that all gentlemen have five days to speak on this 
subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the modi- 
fied request? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does.the gentleman object? 
Some gentlemen can not get time and others can. If the gen- 
tleman does that, I shall object to all extensions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would not object to the gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not asking for time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I trust the gentleman will withdraw the 
objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw 
the objection. 


Mr. HAUGEN. In lew of the fact that I have so many 
requests for time 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I withdraw it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I renew the 
request, the objection having been withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the modi- 
fied request of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. FIELDS, Mr. Speaker, I want to amend ‘the request 
of the gentleman from South Carolina by making it cll Mem- 
bers instead of all gentlemen. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in order that 
the matter muy be settled, the rules provide that Menibers of 
the House shall be regarded as gentlemen, and I make the 
point of order against the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Freins]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman should bear in 
mind that we have a lady in the House, and every time thut 
request is made that question is raised. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman puts it upon 
that ground, I have no objection. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is exactly the ground. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I was interested in the re- 
marks and the attitude of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon]. 
The gentleman from Iowa, of course, can vote on the side which 
he thinks has the most votes if he wants to, but I hope this. House 
will consider this question from the standpoint of giving to the 
country and to those who raise wheat that measure of even- 
handed justice which all the circumstances and conditions under 
which we are now legislating justify. 

I was also interested in the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon]. He started out with the proposition 
that price fixing has been a failure the world over, and he pro- 
poses to correct this failure by more price fixing, and althongh 
he claims to be a modern Socialist, he seeks to enact into the law 
us a corrective of the ills and evils of this day the policy and the 
code of Diocletian. 

If we had this year a crop of 850,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
which would give us an export surplus of 350,000,000 bushels; 
if we had an assured prospect of such a crop now, I venture to 
say there is not a man in this House who would not. willingly, 
who would not gladly vote to repeal every section of the fuod- 
control law which authorizes the fixing of either maximum or 
minimum prices [Applause.] We do not, however, confrimt 
that situation. We have dealt this year with a short crop. We 
are confronted with the possibility of having to deal next year 
with a short crop, and we must consider this question upon that 
basis, 

I intend to support the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McLavuGHitn].. That amendment reduces the 
proposition involved here to the single question of whether the 
minimum price for wheat shall be net less than $2.50 per bushel 
at the principal primary markets instead of $2 per bushel as 
now fixed by the law. which would require an increase of 30 
cents per bushel over the absolute price fixed by the President. 
I think that the questions involved here are debatable, becauze 
no man and no set of men can determine absolutely that $2 er 
$2.20 or $2.50 or $2.65 represents the absolute of impartial 
justice touching the price which should be paid for this year’s 
crop of wheat which every citizen everywhere in the United 
States would acceptassuch. Butin determining that question— 
and we must determine it. for the question of wiping out the fixed 
price altogether is not here for consideration—we have a right to 
take into consideration that the price of wheat fixed last 
August was fixed at $2.20 a bushel, when the average price of 
wheat in the United States in the open market was $2.78 per 
bushel; we have a right to consider that the price of $2.20 was 
fixed at a time when there was the greatest demand for wheut, 
backed by the imperative necessity of war. that the world had 
even seen; we have a right to consider that when the price of 
$2.20 was fixed by the President, in August, corn and barley 
were both selling at a relatively higher price than wheat would 
represent at $2.20; we havea right to take into consideration the 
fact that the fixing of this price, or of any price, deprived the 
farmer of an open market for the commodity at a time when 
an open market would have given him a price far in excess of 
$2.20 per bushel; we have a right to consider that no action has 


[Laughter.] 
Is there objection? [After a 


been taken fixing or in any way controlling the prices of com- 
modities which the producer of wheat must buy and use in 
raising his crop. 


But, for the purpose of the argument which I propose to make | The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 


here, I intend to assume that $2.20 was a fair price for wheat 
when it was fixed last August by the board esta“ lished by the 
Food Administration under the President’s direction, in view of 
all of the circumstances which then surrounded the question. 

Now, then, that reduces the question to this: Has anything 
occurred since the price of $2.20 was fixed, last August, which 
justifies us now in enacting into law a provision which will 
require that price to be increased? In order to get at that 
proposition I want to submit some statistics which I have taken 
from the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the De- 
partment of Labor. I take their statistics because no one can 
claim that the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Department 
of Labor is interested in this question from the standpoint of 
increasing the price of wheat, and because these statistics must 
be recognized by everyone as impartial, so far as they relate 
te the question under consideration. 

These statistics show that while the price of wheat has re- 
mained stationary since it was fixed at $2.20 last August, the 
price of other commodities has steadily increased. In order to 
get at this relative increase it is necessary to take figures rep- 
resenting relative increases rather than absolute price figures, 
and in the quotations I am going to make I shall quote figures 
representing relative increases rather than actual and absolute 
price figures. In other words, the table from which I quote 
takes the different commodities and represents the then exist- 
ing price by the figure 100 and subsequent prices are repre- 
sented by figures either higher or lower than 100 in the pro- 
portion in which there has been an actual increase or de- 
crease. 

The table shows that in August, 1917, the price of wheat was 
represented by the figure 810, and that in December, as a re- 
sult of the fixing of the absolute price, the price of wheat was 
represented by the figure 241, a reduction of 50 points. During 
the same period, from August to December, 1917, the price 
index figure for oats increased from 161 to 204, barley from 244 
to 276, rice from 133 to 146. During the same period, while the 
price of cattle and hogs remained practically stationary, the 
price index figure for beef increased from 126 to 137, on bacon 
Froma ya to 223, on ham from 136 to 170, and on lard from 222 
to 249. 

These figures indicate that while during that period the 
farmer sold his cattle and hogs at a uniform price, he bought 
back the beef, the ham, the pork, and the lard made from the 
cattle and hogs at a relatively high price. 

We now come to some of the articles in which many of the 
gentlemen who so insistently oppose an increase in the price 
of wheat are especially interested. During the period to which 
I have already referred, from August to December, 1917, the 
price of cotton increased, as shown by the index figures, from 197 
to 233, cotton yarn from 204 to 230, cotton sheeting from 200 to 
235, bleached muslin from 188 to 211, worsted yarn from 253 to 
307, clay worsted suitings from 274 to 302, leather from 164 
to 180, and sole leather from 296 to 303. 

Relative index figures could be quoted almost indefinitely dur- 
ing the period I have referred to, showing by impartial author- 
ity that since August, when the price was fixed upon wheat at 
$2.20 and at which price it has remained stationary, there has 
been a relative increase in practically every article which the 
farmer has to consume, and that this increase has been equiva- 
lent to a percentage greater than is represented by the increase 
of 30 cents a bushel proposed by the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

If these figures could be projected into the months following 
Deceniber, 1917, they would show a still greater relative in- 
crease in the price of these commodities. I have some figures 
gotten up by the Food Administration which show the relative 
price of wheat and certain farm implements. These figures 
show that the price of wheat in May, 1917, as compared with 
1911, is represented by the figure 291, and that th price of 
wheat in October, after it had been fixed by the Food Adminis- 
tration, is represented by the figure 237, and it wil! be repre- 
sented by the same figure in May, 1918. 

In the case of farm implements these statistics show that in 
May, 1917, the price of the selected farm implements was repre- 
sented by the figure 126; in October that price was represented 
by the figure 151; and that in May, 1918, it will be represented 
by the figure 170. In other words, that while there will be 
during the period from May, 1917, to May, 1918, a reduction in 
the price of wheat equivalent to 54 points, there will be a rela- 
tive increase in the price of farm implements of 44 points, and 
the implements selected have not.been selected with a view of 
making a basis for an increase in the price of wheat. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Granted that the price of 
farm implements has gone up, is it not a fact that the farmer 
does not buy his implements with the regularity that he sells 
his products? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I suppose that is true; but taking the 
country over, that statement, which only applies to individuals, 
has no bearing on the general argument I am attempting to 
make, 

I intend to append to my remarks a statement showing the 
absolute average farm price of oats, corn, barley, rye, and wheat 
by 10-year periods from 1870 to 1913, during the period of the 
war prior to our entering it, and in 1917, and a second table 
showing the relation of the prices of other farm grains to corn 
represented by the figure 100 for each of these periods. The lat- 
ter table shows that the price of wheat as compared with corn, 
represented by 100, during the 10-year period from 1870 to 1879 
is represented by the figure 245; in the 10-year period from 1880 
to 1889 the price of wheat in the same ratio is represented by 
the figure 205; during the following 10-year period by the figure 
189, and in the following 10-year period by the figure 161; from 
1909 to 1913, by the figure 151; from 1914 to 1916, the war period, 
by the figure 169; and in 1917, by the figure 142. To express 
the conclusions of those figures in general terms, they show that 
wheat was worth less in comparison with corn in 1917 than at 
any time since 1870, and this despite the fact that wheat has a 
certain and a pecullar value in time of war. 

These figures show that wheat was worth less in 1917, in com- 
parison with corn, than it was in the three preceding years of 
the war before we entered it, although during a part of the year 
1917 the price of wheat was higher than it has ever been in the 
history of the country and the world's available crop so short 
that wheat rationing is resorted to over half of the entire world. 

The conclusion is inevitable from the facts I have stated that 
the price of $2.20 fixed last August for last year’s crop is not a 
fair price for this year’s crop, everything considered. 

It is argued that this whole matter should be left to the admin- 
istration, and in the same breath the administration is lauded 
because in August last year the President increased the minimum 
guaranty of $2 established by Congress by fixing an absolute 
price of $2.20 per bushel, based upon Chicago. If it was a praise- 
worthy act for the administration to increase the price to $2.20 
per bushel last August, how can it be a crime for Congress to 
increase the price to $2.50 per bushel when it is shown that no 
effort has been made to keep the price of other commodities 
which the farmer must buy and use upon an even level with the 
price so fixed on wheat? 

Wheat is the most precarious of all staple grains to raise. On 
the basis of present prices it is less profitable than any other. 
The farmer is patriotic, and, notwithstanding this fact, he has 
put in a crop this year larger in acreage than any in the history 
of the country. Ought he to be penalized because of this patriot- 
ism in comparison with other industries and other fields of en- 
deavor, whose commodities seek an unrestricted market and 
have increased in price during a period when the price of wheat 
has been kept stationary by law? 

I append hereto the statistical tables upon which my argument 
is based: 


Relative wholesale prices August, 1917, and December, 1917, compared with 
July, 1914, represented by 100. 


JJ... dòdG 8 . $142.9 8143.6 
100. 0 126. 7 137.0 

100.0 197.6 192. 2 

100. 0 186.5 223.4 

100.0 136.2 170.0 

100. 0 222. 5 249.0 

100.0 310.8 241.9 

100. 0 270.6 240.7 

100.0 363.2 333.3 

100.0 161.5 204.9 

100.0 294.2 294.8 

100.0 327,3 324.9 

100.0 244.5 276.4 

100.0 133.3 146. 3 

100. 0 197. 7 233.6 

100.0 204.7 230, 2 

100.0 200. 0 25.7 

100. 0 188, 2 211.8 

100.0 253, 8 307.7 

100.0 274.8 302. 9 

e 100. 0 247.5 247.5 
3 100. 0 164.9 180.4 
. 100.0 196.4 208.6 
Petroleum, crude. 100.0 177.1 200.0 
Petroleum, refined . 100.0 100.0 116.6 
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Arerage farm value, per bushel, United States, 


66.4 99. 4 
60. 8 83.5 
52.3 65.4 
2. 2 77.0 
71.0 86. 
97.3 118.9 
156.1] 201.2 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman. 
from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD.. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman already has 
that right. 

Mr. LESHER. Mr Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Ditz]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Later, Mr. Speaker, I will yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman. from Washing- 
ton is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker. if the prices of the things which the 
farmer must buy and which he uses were fixed on a basis in 
proportion to the price of wheat at $2, I should be opposed to 
raising the price of wheat. But whem the prices of everything 
else that the farmer uses, including the wages that he must pay 
the help with which to harvest his crop, not only have gone up 
but are going up and will continue to go up until this crop is 
harvested, it seems to me but proper and right that we should 
increase the price of wheat by the small amount of 30 cents a 
bushel, as is proposed by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The farmers are a more important factor in this war to-day 
than ever before. If they preduce enough wheat for our own 
people and the peoples of the European. allies, Germany will 
be whipped. If they fail to produce enough wheat, our people 
will be as bad off as the people of Germany and her allies. In 
short, the production of wheat is a military necessity. 

Some Members here have said $2.50 wheat means profit to the 
farmer. I do not think so; but, even if it does, if it will bring 
about a larger production of wheat, why draw the line en farm- 
ers’ profits? We do not hesitate to pay prices which mean big 
profits for more ships, more guns, more airplanes, more ammu- 
nition, and more war supplies. Why? Because we want enough 
of these military necessities with which to win the war. 

It has been argued here that the fixing of the price of wheat 
at this time will not affect the amount of wheat for this year. 
I do not know whether that is true or not; but granting that it 
is, I believe it will affect the amount of wheat that will be 
put upon the market for the purpose of making bread, because 
with the price of meat-producing stock continually rising it 
becomes a question of a farmer making his expenses, Often- 
times it is a question whether he will feed his wheat to some 
meat-producing animal or whether he will sell it in the market, 
in order to make enough to pry expenses. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, wheat to-day is one of the cheapest 
articles of food on the market. It is cheaper than corn, cheaper 
than rye, cheaper than oats, and cheaper than barley. Thus 
the very situation is an encouragement for farmers to feed 
wheat to their stock rather than the higher-priced foods. Either 
we should raise the price of wheat or let it be free on the mar- 
ket or regulate the price of other grains to a similar level. 

Another point that if seems to me it is well to remember is 
thut in fixing the price of wheat now we are really fixing the 


price of wheat for the farmers who are to sow in the fall. 


Congress will adjourn and will not meet until after all the fall 
wheat is planted, and there is little probability that any new 
price of wheat will be fixed next year. As the gentleman from 
Minnesota haus so well shown, $2.50 for wheat during the com- 
ing fall, with all prices going up, will in the end be no more, 
if even as much as $2 when the price was fixed last year. In 


the light of these fucts and conditions, with everything going 
up and_no limit being put on the prices that do go up and with 
no proposition to put a price limit on those things, it seems, 
to me the proposition of $2.50 wheat is proper, and I shall 
support it. [Applause.| 

Mr. HAUGEN, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, to be consistent in this. 
| matter—and I am—the greatest thing this House could do to- 
| day would be to eliminate price fixing. [Applause.] I was op- 
| posed to it in the framing of the bill in reference to food con- 

trol. When that matter was brought before us the entire ob- 
ject was. to increase production. Certain conditions were pro- 
posed, whereby the President had to give public notice and the 
farmer had to sign certain agreements in order to get the benefit 


>| of the law. Unfortunately the $2 amendment of the Senate 


| last year was adopted, and that is something that is going to 
run away with the people. In the short time I have I want 
| to explain just what this means, and I think we ought to be 
| fair. This does not mean an increase of 30 cents only, but it 
means 80 cents for the people in the East. It costs 50 cents a 
| bushel for freight and elevator charges to get a bushel of wheat 
from the far West over to New Tork, and this will increase 
the price of flour about $3.50 a barrel. Now, if we can take the 
| estimates of the Government, we are going to have in the neigh- 
borhood of 850,000,000 bushels of wheat, and the millers: in 
| Chicago on last Friday estimated that we will have a crop of 
| 1,000,000,000: bushels. If we have 850,000,000 bushels, we can 
| have food for our allies, food for ourselves, and the Government 
| will have 200,000,000 or 300,000,000. bushels. left. 
I feel confident that the Food Administration has been a great 
|help to this country. It has kept the price of flour down; and 
| while probably the farmer would have gotten a great deal. more 
for his wheat, it has been a great benefit to the entire country. 
The next three months is going to be the erisis in food eondi- 
tions. When we get the new crop we can handle the price, but 
we have not very much wheat now except what is in the hands 
of the farmers, because the millers and the dealers are selling 
it just as fast as it comes in. If we can regulate the supply 
| for the next three months, and keep the price of flour down, 
we shall then have passed the most critical time. This pro- 
vision affects the 1918 crop. It has nothing to do with the crop. 
of last year. 

The consequence is that if we are not careful we are going. 
to have $15 or $16 flour and 200.000.000 or 300,000,000 bushels, 
of wheat on hand. We want to consider this very carefully 
‘and try to avoid such a condition as that. 

To give you an idea how farmers regard this proposition, I 
would like to read a letter in part received from a man who 
knows his business, and which, to my mind, expresses the 
feeling among farmers generally in my district. 

The following is a copy in part of a. letter received. from Mr. 
Ward O. Collins, of Brookvale Farm, Califon; N. J., dated 
March 24, 1918: 

Hon. E. C. Hurcuixson, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear. Sin: Permit me to express my views regarding the proposed 
legisintion in reference to $250 wheat. While I raise about 200 
bushels of wheat, along with a large amount of other grains, I am 


opposed to a further artificial increase in the price of wheat for the 
following reasons: 

First. At this date the amount of wheat to be planted this spring 
aks = be materially 8 fo all me ibe il have made tane 

ans for spr crops, an tl o present ine: transportation. 
—.— could Beebe secured in time. 

Second. The ent price of $2.20 would give returns if the 
crop is good: the crop is bad, no amount of 1 tion could make 


it 3 
Thira. An increase in price for the next hid Pca cause all wheat. 
now in farmers’ hands and in country dealers“ ds to be held untit 
the new crop is harvested. 

Fourth. An increase in the price of wheat means an even 
increase in the price of unregulated ins, which means 
poultry or stock of any kind can be kept or raised at a profit. 

My experience during the last year has shown that more money cam 
be made hy selling As a consequence there will soon he a 


eater 
t no 


ains. 
shortage of milk, prin paa and eggs, as the cost of 9 of these 
things, with in prices as they are now. has actually exceeded the 
prices received. 


Yours, truly, Wan O. COLLINS, 
Califon, V. J. 

Producers have not asked for legislation of this character, 
but are perfectly willing to prove their patriotism and loyalty 
and give to the Nation a maximum crop regardless of the sacri- 
fice involved, and they can not be fooled by the mere passage 
of a bill that pretends one thing and has absolutely no meaning 
in fact. 

This section provides that the President must first find that 
an emergeney exists requiring stimulation of production of 
wheat; he is then to give public notice from time to time, sen- 
sonably and as far in advance of seeding time as practicable, 
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that under specified conditions a guaranteed price will be paid 
to producers of wheat who comply with the specified condi- 


tions. Yet later on in the same section this arrangement is 
annulled by the positive statement which provides that— 

This guaranty shall not be dependent 7 —2 the action of the Presi- 
dent under the first part of this section, but is hereby made absolute 
and shall be binding until May 1, 1919. 

For my personal benefit I would like to know how it is pos- 
sible to stimulate production under specified conditions if there 
are no conditions specified. 

No better evidence of the loyalty of the American farmer 
can be found than the statement published within the last few 
days by authority of the Department of Agriculture, which 
indicates that, as a result of increased acreage and intensive 
methods, the 1918 crop of winter wheat will be 142,000,000 
bushels more than last year, and the prediction was unofficially 
made that if the spring wheat crop maintained the same ratio 
the total wheat crop will be 850,000,000 bushels, or enough 
to take care of the needs of this country and the allies next 
year. Last year the wheat crop was estimated at 651,000,000 
bushels. 

In addition, there is an increase of 26,000,000 bushels in the 
prospective rye crop, making an estimated increase of about 
225,000,000 bushels of bread grain. 

The bill also provides that the basis for grading wheat shall 
be the same as that established under the United States grain- 
standards act, which means that, in justice to both seller and 
buyer, it will be necessary to have an inspector at every local 
buying point, and, instead of appropriating $456,580, as pro- 
vided for on page 84 of this bill, that amount will have to be 
increased to several million dollars. 

The act approved August 10, 1917, provided that the guaran- 
teed price of not less than $2 should be based on No. 1 northern 
spring wheat or its cquivalent, delivered at the principal in- 
terior primary market, while this bill provides that the price 
shall be based on No. 2 northern spring wheat or its equivalent 
at not less than $2.50 per bushel, delivered at the local elevator 
or local railway market where such wheat is delivered from the 
farm where produced, 

What this means to the consumer I do not feel free to pre- 
dict; but when you take into consideration the fact that most 
of the wheat grown must pass through the hands of several 
parties before it reaches the mill, and each handling involves 
additional expense, it will be seen that flour prices must be 
figured on the basis of the total of these charges, or about $3 
per bushel. The freight rate from the local elevator to the mill 
or terminal elevator, plus the elevator charges and commissions, 
will, no doubt, equal 30 cents per bushel, and if the wheat is 
then to be moved east the cost will be increased by an addi- 
tional 20 cents. This will figure just 80 cents per bushel more 
than the present market price, or $3.52 more as the actual cost 
of wheat alone in a barrel of flour; and bread now costing 
8 cents a loaf will be advanced to 10 cents, or just 25 per cent, 

Therefore it will be seen that the bill not only fails to 
increase production but complicates the situation more by pro- 
viding expensive and impracticable methods of handling what 
we do produce. 

Mr. LESHER. 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the observations made by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey are pertinent and rather convincing. 
He always speaks from personal investigation, and informs the 
House whenever he addresses it. However, I think the sugges- 
tion that we may have over 300,000,000 bushels of wheat un- 
sold, under the stress of the demand in Europe, is hardly war- 
ranted. The demand from that quarter must increase with the 
continuance of the world war. Also I fear that the estimate of 
this year’s crop which he has just announced is too high and 
that we will not have anything like the amount he suggests. 
We had better not proceed upon the basis of a surplus of wheat 
for the coming year, 

I believe that the Congress was justified in the passing of 
the food control bill of last year, upon the basis that it pre- 
vented the allies going into the open market and bidding up 
the price of American products. In that regard, and in that 
only, it was justified. Price fixing by the Government when 
all the world was bidding for our products seemed necessary. 
I think, however, that the fixing of the price of any one farm 
product, such as wheat, without fixing the price of others, 
especially those used in wheat production as well as those that 
might be used as substitutes, is a very unfortunate blunder for 
the country. The fixing of a product of sale without fixing the 
product and articles needed for said production is unscientific 
and not justified from economic grounds. The fixing of the 
price of wheat was done because it was believed that unless 


I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


the grower could be assured a stable price he would not in- 
crease the acreage. We therefore fixed n price for this year’s 
crop to insure a greater acreage of planting, since the farmer 
would know that he would get a certain price if he planted 
it, no matter what the contingencies growing out of a world 
war might be. That was all right last year for this year’s 
crop, but it will not do for next year, since the range of prices 
is not the same. This year, instead of his getting as good a 
price as last year in comparison with other products, which 
are not fixed by law, he finds wheat his least profitable crop. 
At the price of other farm products, which are the result of the 
law of supply and demand rather than legal enactment, there 
is no advantage at all in his sowing wheat, because he can get 
so much more for the substitutes for wheat. He will most cer- 
tainly raise the crops which will yield the greatest profit at 
least risk and labor. I think it is perfectly foolish to talk 
about the raising of wheat if you can raise twice the amount 
of something else, like corn, and sell each bushel for as much 
or more than you can sell the wheat for. There is no doubt 
about that. It will not suffice to charge a lack of patriotism to 
the agriculturist if the Government, by its interference with 
the law of prices, makes wheat the least profitable crop the 
farmer raises. There is always great risk in the final outcome 
of a wheat crop. It must pass through the March period, when 
a good crop may be ruined by freezing. It must run the risk 
of the wheat pests. The farmer can never be sure of his wheat 
crop until he has it ready for the elevator. It must not be dis- 
couraged by a price below its comparative range with other 
products. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield for a single question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that any legislation 
fixing the price of wheat or any other of these commodities now 
will add one bushel to the output this year? 

Mr. FESS. It would add very little if anything this year. I 
admit that. It is too late to increase the yield. But a price fixed 
now will be a suggestion for another year, and if increase is 
necessary it will stimulate another year provided the price com- 
parative will make wheat raising profitable. If it is not done 
then, wheat land will most certainly be abandoned for other 
crops more profitable. Instead of increasing the yield the Gov- 
ernment has discouraged it. 

My own opinion is that price fixing is an economic blunder. 
The year’s experience has shown conclusively that it has been 
a palpable failure. The Food Administration, however sincere 
and arduous its labors, has completely broken down in the matter 
of prices. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr, OVERMYER. Following the question of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEn], if that is true, as the gentleman 
from Ohio answered it, is it not a fact that the patriot who sold 
his wheat for what he could get is going to be the loser if this 
amendment is adopted, while the slacker who kept back his 
wheat will be the one who will make a profit on it? 

Mr. FESS. The difficulty is here, that if the price is fixed by 
the Government as the minimum price, that minimum price be- 
comes the maximum price to the producer. This is an economic 
principle so apparent that I need not press it. It is not the 
maximum price to the consumer, but it is the maximum price to 
the producer, because immediately the price announced becomes 
fixed whether the crop is purchased by the warehouseman or 
the Government becomes the buyer, the man selling it sells it 
for the price that is fixed by the Government. When that state- 
ment was made last year that the minimum price would become 
the maximum price many Members said it would not occur, but 
it certainly has occurred. 

The wheat farmer for years past has followed the plan of 
thrashing his wheat from the field and taking it at once to 
the elevator. If the Government states a price, of course, the 
elevator will not offer more. The bulk of the wheat will be 
sold, and at the price named. It therefore becomes the maxi- 
mum price to the grower. But before it is made into flour it 
passes through other hands, who may demand more than the 
grower's price. So the consumer of flour will find the mini- 
mum price to grower is not the maximum price to him. There 
is something in what my colleague says, if there is any inter- 
ruption between the grower of wheat and the consumer of 
flour, as there generally is.“ In our fixing this price, if we 
pursue this policy, the wisdom of which I am greatly in doubt, 
we must fix it high enough in comparison with other articles 
to insure a profit in its growth, else we will be disappointed 
in the future wheat yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman might fur- 
ther answer his colleague from Ohio [Mr. OvermMyer] by saying 
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that a farmer can not:sc the crop of 1917 for this price with- 
out perjuring himself. This applies to the crop of 1918 only. 
When gentlemen talk about holding wheat they should remem- 
ber that. 

Mr. FESS. Now, let me give you some figures which were 
given to the Senate some days ago when this question was dis- 
cussed. They are very suggestive as to the average yield and 
price of farm products for the 50 years preceding 1916. They 
include five standard articles, including wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, and rye. The average yield per acre of wheat was 
12.94 bushels, realizing $11.34. The average yield per acre of 
corn, 25.4 bushels, realizing $11.28; that of oats was 28.22 
bushels, yielding $9.54; that of barley was 23.53 bushels, yield- 
ing $13.66; while that of rye was 14.87 bushels, realizing $9.43. 

It will here be noted that of these five articles the farmer 
realized as an average per acre about the same amount of 
money. When compared with wheat as the standard, they 
stood as 1 to 2 in the yield corn. In other words, it was 
necessary for an acre to produce twice as many bushels of 
corn to make it as profitable as wheat. This was the com- 
parison until we fixed the price of wheat. After that wheat 
stood stationary in price while corn doubled. This made it un- 
profitable to ‘raise wheat. The increase of the other articles 
was due to an artificial legal demand for substitutes of wheat 
since the food-control authorities required the purchase of 
quantities of substitutes in order to secure flour. 

The price of corn, for example, ranges so high that it will 
reach the market directly instead of the usual hog route. The 
farnier can not afford to feed his corn when he can get a better 
price for it when sold as corn rather than as live stock. There 
can be only one result of this situation, namely, a shortage of 
meat. This leads me to note the inevitable effect of such legis- 
lation upon the meat supply as a food. If we stimulate the 
price of feed by making it a food—in other words, if we require 
our people to substitute corn for wheat—we withdraw the feed 
for stock in the degree of the substitute. If the price of corn is 
thus shoved beyond that of wheat, as was the case this year, two 
things must follow: Farmers will either cease to raise hogs 
or will substitute wheat as a feed for corn. In this case the 
wheat supply for Europe must be lessened and the price of meat 
must be greatly increased. No farmer can afford to feed $2 
corn to hogs unless he can secure an abnormal price for his 
pork. If it takes from 12 to 15 bushels of corn to produce 100 
pounds of pork on the foot, that pork must be sold at prices 
prohibitive. 

The cattle situation is similarly affected. The cattle feeders 
were assured that they could purchase safely stock for winter 
feeding and realize upon their corn and labor, but now they 
find, after having fed their corn into cattle for the corn-fed 
market, they are faced with competition that sees the corn-fed 
product sold at the same price that feeders are sold for. This 
discourages the cattlemen against corn feeding. It must be 
admitted that the Food Administration problem is stupendous. 
I have much sympathy for those attempting to work it out. 
Candor compels an admission that thus far it has been far from 
a success. The hit-and-miss method of price fixing, with the 
inevitable consequences, so palpable to anyone who is willing 
to observe, has been a serious procedure. I am in grave doubt 
about the wisdom of price fixing at all. I am sure that if it is 
justified at all, we should not single out one article and leave 
all others to be determined in the open market. I shall vote for 
the price of $2.50 on wheat, since if we omit all other articles 
wheat must be high enough to make it profitable to produce. If 
I followed my own judgment, I would leave the prices to the 
open market, and proceed to punish the speculator who hoarded 
any articles of food for speculative purposes. In this way we 
would secure the needed food products and maintain a reason- 
able price scale. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. WaAson]. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the statements of 
some of my colleagues that what little we have attempted to do 
in price fixing has not been very advantageous to the general 
welfare of the country. I am not much of a believer in the fixing 
of prices on every article in the market by a bureau in Wash- 
ington or by a public official located in Washington or else- 
where. I believe that the underlying natural principles of 
commerce will fix the prices of commodities in the markets 
much better than the judgment of one man or the judgment of 
a collection of men, especially if that collection of men or that 
individual has not the highest experienced minds or mind that 
there are or is in the Nation. 

Much has been said about the Government fixing the price of 
wheat. As a member of the Committee on Agriculture I did 
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not understand that we were reporting a bill to fix the price 
of wheat. I understood that we were reporting a bill and ask- 
ing Congress to enact into law a minimum guaranteed price to 
the agricultural producer of wheat. [Applause.] A price that 
would guarantee him his harvested crop against loss. And yet 
a little over one year after that.law was passed, and as demon- 
strated by actual application, we find to our surprise, or to mine, 
at least, that by manipulation and by misinterpretation which 
no man expected, the minimum guaranteed price thus estab- 
lished by that act became not only the minimum but the maxi- 
mum price also. 

I say to you, my colleagues, that the honest intent of the act, 
as I understood it, was that we were helping the American 
farmer, guaranteeing him against loss of his wheat crop that 
he might raise and harvest. [Applause.] 

Now, what has been done? Under that act the President of 
the United States was authorized, as you all know, to create and 
use such agency, and so forth, as he saw fit to put into effect 
the provisions of that law. That being so, I suppose he created 
the agency and appointed a Food Administrator. And yet I do 
not know thatssuch branch of this Government was actually 
created, although we have seen considerable of its work. The 
reason I say that is shown by the following correspondence: 


Nasuva, N. O., February 16, 1918, 
Hon. E. H. Wason, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

BROTHER Wason: Mr. 8 our New Hampshire Food Admin- 
istrator, has asked me to act as his personal representative in Nashua, 
and I have been doing so for a week or 10 days. Although I am sure 
I am receiving from the Concord office all the information relative to 
food-administration work that the present working machinery allows, I 
find I am not getting all the information that is necessary to enable me 
to be as helpful locally or even as intelligent as I would like to be in 
this important and interesting matter. 

If possible to get it, I want a copy of the law authorizing the Presi- 
dent to create the food commission and a copy of the Executive order 
of the President appointing Mr. Hoover. Do you suppose I could also 

et all circulars or pamphlets issued from Mr. Hoover's office, including 
ose relating to licenses of food dealers, hoarding of food, and methods 
or 3 compliance with the orders of the State food administra- 
ors 
Truly, yours, 
H. P. GREELEY., 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 18, 1918. 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, : 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I would respectfully request that a copy of the Executive 
order of the President, appointing Mr. Hoover as administrator, be sent 
to Mr. H. P. Greeley, Nashua, N. H. 

Thanking you in advance for your attention to this matter, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
: Epwarp H. Wasox. 


Unitep STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1918, 
Hon. E. H. W. à í 


ASON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN : Sard a ng Meher) favor of February 18, 
the request for sending the copy of the ecutive order of the Presi- 
dent to Mr. H. P. Greeley, Nashua, N. H., has been referred to the Sec- 
retary of State, in whose custody it remains. 

Faithfully, yours, 
HERBERT HOOVER, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 28, 1913. 
The Hon. E. H. Wasoy, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: In a to your request of February 18, referred to this de- 

tment by the United States Food Administration, I have the honor 

o advise you that the Executive order of August 10, 1917, appointing 

Mr. Hoover as United States Food Administrator, has not been made 

ublic, and for that reason the department can not furnish Mr. H. P. 

reeley, Nashua, N. H., with a copy thereof. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT LANSING. 


Manch 2, 1918. 


To the honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE 
: Washington, D. C. 
Sm: May I ask you for a verbatim copy of the Executive order of 
August 10, 1917, appointing Mr. Herbert Hoover as United States Food 
Administrator? If there is any expense attached to the furnishing of 
the same, I will gladly reimburse your department. 
I would like a copy of this order at as early a date as convenient. 
Respectfully, yours, 
Epwarp H. Wasox. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 6, 1918. 
The Hon. E. H. Wasox, 4 
Hous3 of Representatives. 


Sm: In response to your request of March 2, I have the honor to 
advise you that the Executive order of Au 10, 1917, appointing 
Mr. Hoover as United States Food Administrator has not been made 
* and for that reason I regret to say that your request can not 

e complied with. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, FnaxK L. Pour, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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Wasurncton, D. C., March 9, 1918. 
To the honorable the SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Str: Your letter of March 6 is at hand and contents noted, and I 
am surprised to learn that you can not furnish me wi 


th a copy of the 
erry, order appointing Mr. Hoover United States Food Adminis- 


T. > 

Mr. Hoover is a public official of this country. The law was passed 
by Congress creating this position. I desire to ascertain just 
8 aud authority the order ap 


inting him conferred upon 
—.— As a Memter of Congress I am le to receive that informa- 
n. 


aan I 4 5 to read this Executive order if I personally call 
at your office 
our early attention is respectfully solicited, 


ectfull 0 
z N Epwarp H. Wasox. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 18, 1918. 
The Hon. E. H. Wasoy, 
Committce on Agriculture. House of Representatives. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
March 9, asking perniaga to read the Executive order of Angust 10, 
1917. re r. Hoover as United States Food Administrator. 

In reply 1 wish to say that Inasmuch as the order is confidential, and 
as I have no authority to show it to you, it is regretted that I can not 
comply with your request. A 

I have tbe honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 5 
ROBERT LANSING. 

The author of the letter addressed me is a young lawyer re- 
siding in the city in which I live, a man of ability, of integrity, 
and solicitor of that city. He is also a personal representative of 
the State Food Administrator, and in connection with his duties 
as the local representative of the Food Administrator of the 
Nation and of my State, he evidently desired to ascertain the 
scope and power of his position in order that he might discharge 
the duties of his office properly. Being unable to obtain a copy 
of the Executive order appointing Herbert Hoover Food Ad- 
ministrator for Mr. Greeley for the reasons stated in the letter 
of the Department of State, signed by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansing, I was surprised at such secrecy and began to wonder 
why, hence I turned to the act of Congress, dated August 10, 
1917, and found that section 2 of the act provided as follows: 

Sec. 2. That In carrying out the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements, 
to create and use any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any 
person without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, 
to utilize any department or agency of the Government, and to coordi- 
nate their activities so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplication 
of efforts or funds. 

Knowing that the President had created a Fuel Administrator 
and appointed a distinguished citizen to that place, and that he 
had clothed him with certain powers and duties and had as- 
signed certain other powers and duties authorized by that act to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, I wondered just what power and 
duty had been assigned to the Food Administrator to which, 
according to report and newspaper information, the President 
had appointed Herbert Hoover. His appointment, if made, the 
creation of that office, if created, became a matter of doubt in 
my mind; yet it seemed impossible that with such a large or- 
ganization and as much advertising of the activities of the 
Food Administrator could be related in the press, in circulars, 
and in other ways, including the weekly page in the Literary 
Digest, with the picture of Mr. Hoover and sayings accredited 
to him relating to food conservation, that he was not exercising 
the duties of a legally created office or that he had not been 
legally appointed; and in order to understand clearly and com- 
prehensively his powers and duties, I made the request per- 
sonally for a certified copy, offering to pay the expense thereof, 
and later made the request for an opportunity to call at the office 
of the Secretary of State and read this heavily guarded, precious, 
secret document. 

Mr. Speaker, for over a century our people have lived under a 
democratic form of government. Such a government has been 
our pride and the pride of our ancestors. In the early dawn of 
the twentieth century one can hardly understand and appre- 
ciate my amazement that a Member of a legislative branch of 
this Government. is refused the opportunity of perusing an 
official document authorized by Congress, What subtle magic 
does this order contain? What secret that the American people 
or a Member of Congress should not know is therein? Is there 
anything in that document if made public would lend aid and 
comfort to our enemies? Is there anything in that document 
which, if made public, would be prejudicial to the administra- 
tion or to our people or the peoples of our allies? And if that 
document does not contain some important secret above indi- 
cated, why should it be a confidential communication between 
the Executive of our people, the Department of State, and the 
man who is conserving the food resources of this Nation? There 
are no secrets in that act that Congress passed, and Congress 
intended no secrets in the administration of that act that the 
American people should not comprehend and know. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that that document contains no word, 
power, instruction, or prohibition that the loyal American citizen 
of this country can not be informed about, and I ask in all 
candor that the finger of suspicion may be dismissed by pitiless 
publicity and printing in full, or at least allowing Members of 
the legislative branch of this Government to be informed or read 
the contents thereof. 

All over this broad land, in every State and in every com- 
munity, are representatives of this Food Administrator. He is 
dealing directly with a hundred million souls to-day, and each 
of his subordinates and agents is entitled to know the powers, 
the duties, and the responsibilities of himself and his represen- 
tatives ; and I ask that the mantle of secrecy that enshrouds this 
sacred and important order be raised, thereby allaying and 
quieting any thought of suspicion or distrust of this important 
function of our Government at this time, 

The proposition before the House relates to the modification 
or changing of the order of the President establishing a minimum 
guaranteed price of wheat for the 1918 harvest. The Senate 
amendment to this bill proposes the raising of that guaranteed 
minimum price of $2.20 per bushel at the primary markets to 
$2.50 per bushel at the local elevator or local railway market, 
where such wheat is delivered from the farm. The section of 
the country producing winter and spring wheat is the North- 
west and Middle West. Here we find the great areas devoted 
to this important crop. We are told by some that it is essential 
to. stimulate and encourage production to adopt this increased 
price. The winter wheat for 1918 was seeded long since, and is 
now nearing maturity, and the acreage thereof can not be 
affected by the proposed increase. Most of the area for the 
spring wheat is ready for seeding, and much of it has been 
seeded. Hence that argument is of no avail for this year's 
crop. Are our wheat areas limited in scope for the present 
crop? Statistics collected show that the winter wheat is about 
67 per cent of our wheat production, and that the acreage 
planted la-t fall was 7,000,000 acres more than the average for 
the five years before the outbreak of the European war. With 
good climatic conditions there is no reason why this year’s crop 
should not be a record-breaking crop. With unfavorable 
climatic conditions it will be otherwise, and a higher or lower 
minimum guaranteed price will not give us a greater or less 
production. 

As bearing upon minimum guaranty affecting acreage planted, 
let me call your attention to the statistics of three States from 
the Northwest. For the five-year period from 1912 to 1916, 
inclusive, the States of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington aver- 
aged, for winter wheat, 1,950.000 acres, without any minimum 
guaranteed price. With a minimum guaranteed price of more 
than twice the average price of wheat prior to the establish- 
ment of the minimum price for this year's crop these same 
States seeded last fall only 1,286.000 acres. The American 
farmer is not satisfied with the minimum guaranteed price as 
provided in the act of 1917, for the reason that by interpreta- 
tion and manipulation the Food Administration has arranged 
conditions surrounding the wheat crop so that the guranteed 
minimum price is the maximum price. It is one price. The 
Food Administration, by the license system and orders, control 
all the buyers of wheat, and those purchasers so controlled can 
not pay the market price of wheat. because if the market price 
of wheat exceeded the minimum guaranteed price these pur- 
chasers so licensed will lose their respective licenses. The 
theory, of course, in establishing a minimum guaranteed price 
was that it would induce the agriculturist to increase acreage 
and increase production of wheat and to protect fhat producer 
from overproduction or importation from other countries into 
our own. 

The producer of wheat under the principle laid down by Con- 
gress was secure of a minimum price, which was much higher 
than the average price of wheat, against competition, over- 
production, speculation, and manipulation. The farmer or 
producer had to take his chances only with the climatic or sea- 
son's conditions with his crop. Once the crop was harvested and 
matured he was safe and secure against loss. How have that 
theory and that understanding and that act of Congress been 
administered? First, has the Food Administration been legally 
created? Do we know what its powers and duties are, and can 
we ascertain those powers and duties until the darkness and the 
mantle of secrecy is raised that now enshrouds it in safety ina 
Cabinet office? Second, what has the Food Administration done? 
They have licensed every miller in the country. They have pro- 
hibited and prevented competition by foreign countries from 
bidding for our wheat—and I do not complain about that. They 
have established the minimum guaranteed price as the maximum 
price of wheat by means of licensing the millers and others who 
buy wheat. A miller who pays more than the minimum guaran- 
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teed price loses his license. They being the great purchasers 
of this food product, when they are controlled it controls the 
price per bushel of the entire season’s crop. 

Under the law as passed by Congress every grower of wheat 
in this land is entitled to such price for his wheat as market 
conditions may regulate, free from manipulation and specula- 
tion. Under the administration of Mr. Hoover, by circumven- 
tion and manipulation and control of the purchasers of wheat, 
the act of Congress thus administered does not mean what 
Congress intended it should mean. Let this act be administered 
according to the purpose and intent of the lawmakers and the 
feeling of discrimination among the tillers of the soil will be 
dispelled. Let us assume the authority, or let us provide 
authority, for fixing the price of all articles of food, of raiment, 
and machinery needed for agricultural production and industrial 
essentials that are vital for war purposes. Let us have one rule 
for all. Let us not fix prices for one class for their protection 
and leave that class to the mercy of all other classes without 
price fixing for products that this class may have to buy from 
the others. Let this Congress follow the golden rule and fix 
a price en every commodity or abandon any price fixing by the 
Government. Let us oblige the Food Administration to ad- 
minister this act fairly, and not allow it to change that act to 
price-fixing legislation by limiting the purchasing market by 
means of a license system. Let the Food Administration give 
all a “square deal ’—the producer, the consumer, and Congress 
who enacts the law. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, when the food-con- 
. trol bill was before this House I favored its passage. I 
thought food regulation was a war necessity. I did not, how- 
ever, favor the fixing. of the prices of farm products, and I so 
stated in my remarks made at that time. I did not think that 
it was wise to attempt to control artificially the prices of wheat, 
corn, and other farm products. However, the majority of the 
Members .of the House disagreed with me, and the bill as it 
was passed contained a provision to the effect that there 
should be a guaranteed minimum price for the 1918 crop of 
wheat of $2 per bushel at the principal interior primary mar- 
kets. This act became eflective August 10, 1917. Following 
the passage of this act, on August 30, 1917, the President issued 
an order to the Food Administration that the Government 
price to be paid for wheat would be $2.20 per bushel. ‘The 
Government price, of course, fixed the price of wheat at Chi- 
cago at $2.20 per bushel. That price has secured to the wheat 
grower an average price of about $1.90 per bushel, and that 
price will continue unless some change is made in the law or 
by rule or order of the President. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Michigan 
is to incorporate into the food-control act a provision that the 
farmer shall receive, at the principal interior primary mar- 
kets, a minimum price of $2.50 a bushel for his 1918 crop of 
wheat. nt 

As I have said, I do not think it advisable to fix the price 
of farm products, but if the law is that a guaranteed price 
shall be fixed for wheat, then I believe this amendment to the 
law should be adopted. This view of the matter, I think, can 
be sustained by good and sufficient reasons. 

The principal object of the passage of the food-control act 
was conservation of our food supplies. We early appreciated 
that food was to be a mighty factor in this contest, and that 
if we were to win the war and at the same time protect our 
people against the exactions of the profiteers, we must establish 
a control of food products. Wheat and wheat flour, it was 
known, were prime factors in the problem. For this reason a 
majority of the Congress thought it best to establish a mini- 
mum price on this product. From that time to this, every 
effort of our Government has been to conserve wheat and in- 
crease its production. We are told the allies must have a con- 
siderable, perhaps a major portion, of our wheat. The people 
of Italy, England, and France, not accustomed to the use of 
corn, demand and require wheat flour for their sustenance. 
Also, the corn products, which we have in abundance, do not 
stand shipment across the waters. Therefore we have saved 
and economized and cut down our use of wheat and are ship- 
ping every pound of wheat and wheat flour we can spare to our 
soldiers and allies across the seas. This is as it should be. 
No one objects to it. I have yet to hear the first American 
grumble at his deprivation. [Applause.] The Food Adminis- 
tration has issued order after order intended to conserve wheat. 
On April 14 every baker in the country, under orders from the 
Food Administration, began to use substitutes for wheat flour 
in his bakery products, varying from 15 per cent in crackers to 
663% per cent in such products as quick breads and waffles. 


The average percentage of substitutes under that order is 334 
per cent. The amount of bread to be served to any one person 
at a meal at any public eating house was fixed at 2 ounces. 
Under rule 25, after February 24, 1918, a miller can not sell 
wheat flour to a baker unless the baker buys 1 pound of wheat- 
flour substzitutes for every 4 pounds of wheat flour purchased. 
Under rule 31 of the same orders retailers must not sell wheat 
flour to any person unless such person buys at the same time 
an equal amount of wheat-flour substitutes, It will thus be seen 
that in one year’s time the people of the United States have been 
artificially restricted to the purchase of one-third of the normal 
amount of wheat flour purchased by them. This has been done 
to conserve wheat. It is universally conceded that we must save 
and raise every pound of wheat we possibly can. It is claimed 
by our Food Administration that we must raise 1,000,000,000 
bushels of wheat this year to maintain ourselves and our allies. 
This will necessitate an increase about 40 per cent over the past 
year’s crop. I have no doubt the statement made is correct. 

Conceding, therefore, that it is necessary to stimulate the 
production of wheat, the inquiry is whether the increase of the 
price .of wheat to $2.50 a bushel will promote that object. It 
is not so much an object whether the wheat flour will thereby be 
increased in price to us as it is to produce more wheat. We can 
afford to pay a little more if we can thereby get something which 
will make it easier to win the war. I have no doubt this increase 
of price will produce the desired result of an increase in the 
supply of wheat. 

I think I am stating an axiom when I say that nothing will 
so stimulate production as high prices. Fix a good price for 
a certain farm product and the farmer will naturally raise all 
he can of it. Fix a poor price and he will turn his attention to 
some other crop or product. What is true on the farm is true 
anywhere. It is a universal rule. If banking is more profitable 
than anything else, every man who can will be a banker. EH the 
practice of criminal law is more remunerative than any other 
branch, every lawyer who can will practice in that field. If 
prices are to be fixed on wheat by law, if we would stimulate 
production to its highest, we must fix a high price for it to the 
producer. 

Wherever you select any particular farm crop and discrim- 
inate against it by legislation, you automatically decrease pro- 
duction in that crop. The very fact that wheat is selected as 
an object of legislation, and a fixed return is established for 
the labor and means employed in making such a crop, discour- 
ages those who may be engaged in raising it, unless you place 
such a high price upon it that there is no chance of other crops 
being so profitable. So long as there is a chance of something 
else being more profitable, the ordinary man will, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, usually raise that. other crop. 

Another proposition I make, which I think must be conceded, 
is this: In order to make the maximum production of wheat. 
you must fix such a price that it is manifest-the wheat crop 
will be more valuable to the producer than some other crop 
would be on the same land. I have said that about the average 
price paid to the farmer for the 1917 crop of wheat was $1.90 
per bushel. At present prices of other farm products, wheat 
at this price is not as profitable a crop as is almost any other 
farm crop. Let me illustrate by some concrete examples from 
my own State. I live in the military tract of Illinois, where 
our farm lands are very productive and range from $100 to $300 
per acre; I presume $175 per acre is about a fair average. It is 
not strictly a wheat country, but good wheat can be and is raised 
there. We also raise corn and oats, and some barley, but not 
much of the latter, An average crop of the farm products, at 
present prices, would produce the following results: 

Wheat, 20 bushels per acre, at $1.90 
Corn, 50 bushels per acre, at 20.85 — ae 
Oats, 50 bushels per acre, at 80.85. 
Barley, 40 bushels per acre, at $1.50. 

The slightest consideration of this statement will immediately 
convince anyone that the farmer who engages in wheat growing 
is not using his land to the best financial advantage. You niust 
put wheat on equal grounds with other cereal crops, and to do 
so you must raise the price. No one can expect land to be 
used for the production of crops at a loss from its real money- 
producing value. In addition, to make the difference more 
pronounced, the farmer with his oats crop in my latitude usually 
starts a crop of clover with his oats, and thus accomplishes a 
double purpose. It will be understood, furthermore, that there 
are very large tracts of land in this country where spring wlient 
can be raised, but where its raising is a somewhat precarious 
proposition. > > 

All through my section of the country, where an average 
crop of 20 bushels of wheat can be raised, we have learned to 
fear the chinch bug in connection with spring wheat. I remem- 
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ber to have seen them sweep through our country like a devour- | do not know, but probably considerable. A price of $2.50 for 


ing demon and lay waste everything in their path. So serious 
was the blow to wheat raising in Illinois, that for many years, 
no spring wheat was raised in the greater part of the central 
Mississippi Valley. Just now, some return to spring wheat has 
taken place, and if this bill passes, in my judgment, it will have 
a tendency to stimulate more spring-wheat producfion in the 
central Mississippi Valley. However, the Illinois farmer knows 
when he embarks in the raising of spring wheat on a large 
scale, the chinch bug pest will return. There is no such dis- 
couraging prospect when he raises corn and oats. 

The cost of raising and harvesting a crop of corn is not much 
more than the raising of a crop of wheat. During the years 
1908-1912 the ngricultural department of the University of Min- 
nesota conducted a series of researches to ascertain the re- 
spective costs of producing cereal grains of various kinds. 
Their work is detailed in Bulletin 145 of that institution. The 
cost of producing and harvesting an acre of spring wheat was 
found to be 513.038; of corn, $16.207; and of oats, $13.07. A 
similar set of experiments was conducted by the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Missouri in 1913-14, a state- 
ment of which is found in Bulletin 125 of that institution. The 
respective cost is given as: Corn, $13.522; wheat, $12.30; and 
oats, $10.87, These results, of course, were obtained from 
amedium-priced lands of a value of about $50 to $60 per acre. 

It is manifest that there is not enough difference in expense 
to justify a farmer in raising wheat at $1.90 when he can pro- 
duce corn at $1.25 or more, if it is entirely a question of 
financial return. Wheat must be put on a competing basis 
with corn and oats. I am speaking now of the general rule. 
I have no doubt that many farmers are this year raising wheat 
from patriotic motives, where something else will pay better, 
and that this will continue in the future. 

I have recently received from Prof. W. J. Spillman, of the 
Bureau of Farm Management, a letter which is illuminating 
and which illustrates the proposition I have just been speaking 
of. It reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF FARM MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1918. 
Hon. W. J. GRAHAM 


» 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. GraHnam : Replying to your communication of March 6 
concerning the cost of production of wheat, particularly of grade No, 2 
of northern spring wheat, I will say that while we have considerable 
data on the cost of wheat production, very little of it is from the north- 
ern spring wheat area. 

We find the cost varies so widely from farm to farm and from locality 
to locality—in fact, there is wide variation even on the same farm in 
different fields—we feel that the res we bave are nota sufficient basis 
for drawing conclusions. Under the circumstances, therefore, it is not 
believed to be desirable for the department to make public the frag- 
mentary data it possesses on the.subject. We could, of course, give you 
some data in confidence, which would make it of little value to you. 

It may be of interest to you to know that in reports just received 
from our survey in West Virginia the farmers of that State report an 
increase of 28, acres of wheat, or 8 per cent of the acreage of last 
year, and of 20,000 acres of corn, an increase of 25 per cent over last 
year's acreage. We attribute this difference to the stronger economic 
position of corn at the present time, 

These figures bear out an opinion which has been forced upon us by 
our ae | of this subject, that the cost of producing a single farm 
product is not the only, or even the most important, factor in deter- 
mining the price of that product. If the price of a single product is 
fixed at a lower relative level than the price of other products, farmers, 
most of whom are free to choose een a number of crops, will natu- 
rally vitate toward those crops that are most profitable. We believe, 
therefore, that very serious consideration should be given to factors 
other than cost of eee when arbitrary price fixation is under- 
taken % governmental agency. 

0 


urs, very truly, é 
W. J. SPILLMAN, Chief. 

(Dletated by Prof. Spillman and signed after he left the office.) 

But it is said that the amendment, concerning only the crop 
of 1918, will not increase the production of wheat for this year. 
I do not agree with this. Thousands of acres in the Northern 
States can still be seeded to spring wheat, if this bill promptly 
passes. I believe that those who are opposed to this amend- 
ment have attempted to delay its passage with this argument in 
mind. I believe, in the northern part of my own State of 
Illinois even, there are many areas that can yet be seeded to 
wheat. Again, there are thousands of acres of winter wheat, 
which for one reason or another may appear to promise only a 
meager yield of perhaps 5 or 10 bushels per acre, which will 
be plowed up and planted in corn unless this amendment is 
adopted. Two years ago I knew of one tract of 800 acres of 
wheat in my district which was treated exactly this way. The 
farmer is not apt to raise 10 bushels of $1.90 wheat if he cun 
raise on the same ground 50 bushels of $1.25 or $1.75 corn. 
An increased price for wheat will save a great deal of this 
wheat acreage. An increased price also will prevent the feed- 
ing of wheat to live stock. How much of this has been done I 


wheat will promise conservation of every bushel of wheat. It 
is also no doubt true that if Congress passes this amendment 
it will be considered that the attitude of the Government is to 
favor a reasonable profit for wheat growing. This will induce 
farmers to plant a greater area to fall wheat than heretofore, 
and while the price fixed by the amendment immediately affects 
only the crop of 1918, it will have the effect to greatly increase 
the crop of 1919. Fail to pass it, however, and the farmer, be- 
lieving the attitude of Congress is unfriendly to wheat, will be 
inclined to decrease his 1919 acreage. 

It is generally thought that the farmers of the country are 
making untold profits out of their farming operations. We 
judge that to be true from the immense prices we pay for all 
farm products when converted into food and sold to us. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is not the farmer who makes the profit. 
The bulk of it is made by middlemen and jobbers. 

Take a few concrete instances: Corn is selling at $1.25 or 
more per bushel of 56 pounds. One of the substitutes for wheat 
flour that is prescribed by the Food Administration is corn meal. 
Corn meal sells at 7 cents per pound; and while 56 pounds of 
corn is worth $1.25, 56 pounds of corn meal is worth $3.92. Who 
gets the difference of 52.67? Who gets two-thirds of the price? 
It is not the farmer. Hominy, another substitute, sells for 73 
cents per pound; while 56 pounds of corn sells for $1.25, 56 
pounds of hominy sells for $4.20. A pound of corn will make a 
pound of hominy. Who gets the difference—$2.95? Again, who 
gets two-thirds of the profit? It is not the farmer. Oats sells 
for 85 cents per bushel of 82 pounds. Rolled oats, however, 
sells for 74 cents a pound, and rolled oats is nothing but oats 
run through rollers. While 32 pounds of oats sells for 85 cents, . 
32 pounds of rolled oats sells for $2.40. Who gets the difference 
of $1.55? Who takes two-thirds of the profits? It is not the 
farmer. Barley sells for $1.50 a bushel of 48 pounds. Barley 
flour, another substitute, sells for 9 cents a pound. While 48 
pounds of barley brings $1.50, 48 pounds of barley flour brings 
$4.32. Who gets the difference of $2.82? Who, again, makes 
two-thirds of the profit? It is not the farmer, Mny other 
products might be thus compared. 

I respectfully submit to the Food Administration that these 
are matters that present food for thought. By the order of 
the Food Administration, wheat alone is limited in price, and 
as a result wheat flour is cheaper than it otherwise would be, but 
at the same time our consumption of wheat flour is reduced to 
one-third of the normal, while we use two-thirds of substitutes. 
And these substitutes, which constitute two-thirds of our con- 
sumption, soar to the skies, and the profiteer plies his trade and 
imposes such burdens as he pleases upon the people. What does 
it profit our people to save money on wheat flour and spend 
vastly more on something else? Thereby they suffer a double 
privation—they deprive themselves of wheat flour and pay more 
because of it. The people are willing to go without wheat flour 
absolutely if it will help the country. But the point I make is 
that you should not place the blame for the high cost of living 
on ie farmer. He is not responsible, nor does he make the 
rofit. 

Finally, I am certain in my own mind that the farmer can not 
under present conditions make a profit at wheat raising in many 
parts of the country. It is probably true that in the northern 
wheat countries, where larg> tracts are planted to wheat, the 
Lusiness may be profitable; but in the central Mississippi Valley, 
where diversified farming on smaller farms is practiced, wheat 
raising is not now profitable. A price of $1.90 a bushel for 
wheat five years ago would have promised great returns; now 
it does not. The difference arises from the difference in the 
cost of producing the crop. There are three factors in the prob- 
lem that affect the high cost of production. They are labor, con- 
scription, and the cost of machinery and living. 

I presume the section of the country I live in is fairly typical 
of the balance of the farming country. The labor situation 
there is critical. Farm hands are almost unobtainable at any 
price. Three years ago farm hunds received from $30 to $35 a 
month. Now, they are demanding and receiving $75 a month, 
their board, and a horse kept. One hand-I know of specified 
$75 a month, his board, and gasoline for his Ford. He got it, 
and the farmer was glad to get him. Anyone who has been 
through that country knows the dire need of farm labor. It is 
not to be had. Recently we passed a bill for the mobilization of 
labor for the farms. The plan is to go into the cities and pick 
up men or go to the high schools and get boys and take them to 
the farms and let them farm. The gentlemen who preside over 


some of our departments evidently think that all you need to do 
is to take a man or boy to a farm and let him farm. To one 


who knows something of farming this is a joke. Farming to-day 
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is un science. The successful farmer must understand the chem- 
istry of the soil; he must be somewhat of a veterinarian; he 
must unders and animal husbandry; he must understand the 
art of surface and deep cultivation. He must have an intimate 
knowledge of a thousand things which the city worker or the 
schoolboy never heard of. Most of these mobilized city or 
high-school workers will require a man each to watch them and 
tell them what to do. I have a mental vision of one of these 
mobilized workers pu ting in a crop or officiating as midwife at 
the birth of a litter of pigs or a colt some squally spring night. 
Somebody somewhere must enlarge his mental vision and appre- 
ciate that you can only farm successful with farmers. 

I do not believe the general public appreciate how much the 
selective draft has affected the farmers of the country. The 
intention of the act and the intention of Congress was to keep 
farmers on the farms, where they could be more useful than in 
the field. Otherwise the provision would not have been inserted 
in that act permitting rules to be promulgated extending special 
exemptions to agricultural workers. But no such exemptions 
have been granted, except in very exceptional cases, I think 
the proportion of agricultural workers taken into the military 
service has been as great as that from any other walk of life. 
Recently I inquired of the Provost Marshal General as to the 
situation in my district. The district is mixed urban and coun- 
try. In this district 18.159 men were registered; of these, 
5.834 were agricultural registrants. From the district 1.417 
men have been accepted for military service and of these 485 
are agricultural workers. Thus it will be seen that only 0.321 
of the total registrants are farmers, while 0.335 of those taken 
are farmers, a difference of 0.014 against the farmers. 

Understand me, the farmers are not complaining. If the 
Nation needs their boys in the Army, the farmers are ready to 
give them willingly and ungrudgingly. Whatever is best for 
the Nation they want to do. But if we want our farms to 
run ut full capacity, it would be wise to leave as many genuine 
farmers on the farms as is possible. The recent agricultural 
furlough act will help a great deal if properly administered. 

Finally. the cost of farming operations is more than doubled 
over the days before the European war began. Farm labor has 
more than doubled. Everything the farmer buys has more than 
doubled. On February 27, 1918, the farm implements commit- 
tee, representing the industry, made a report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture presenting the necessity of increased prices for 
their products. On page 9 of this report the following table is 
given, which is interesting in this connection: 

Percentage of increase, 1918 over 1914, 


walking plow_ ~~~ 
sulky 


14 Inch 
16-inch 


14-inch gang plow. 2 bottom 

14-inch engine plow, 3 bottom OU Sh ee ee 80 to 84 
Riding enter cnn 90 to 98 
B-foot mern... : ies: — 70 to 76 
T-foot binders.. 65 to 71 
70-bushel Spreader — 60 to 68 
Burm tractor iis- 55 -L —Tͤn — 45 to 60 


The food that he ents, the clothes he wears, almost every- 
thing he uses has more than doubled. None of these prices are 
regulated by law. Thus the farmer finds that while he is re- 
stricted in the price he may get for his wheat, the people who 
sell to him are not restricted in their charges. This makes 
farming to-day a much more expensive and precarious business, 
In the early part of my remarks I alluded to certain estimates 
of crop costs mide as a result of experiments in Minnesota and 
Missouri. I believe to-day, with our higher-priced lands, these 
estimates might be doubled. T feel certain this is true in my 
section. If so, instead of 813 038 as the cost of an acre of 
whent and $16.207 for corn, and $13.07 for oats, the estimate 
would be $26.06 per acre for wheat, $32.40 for corn, and $26.14 
for oats. ‘Taking into account the chances a farmer takes with 
drought and storms and insect plagues, the business of farming 
under war conditions is not the bed of roses it is supposed 
to be. 

These are my reasons, substantially, for supporting this 
amendment. I believe, if adopted, it will greatly increase our 
supply of wheat und help win the war. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr]. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent a 
State whose chief and fundamental industry is farming. My 
constituency includes a large proportion of people who live in 
the cities as well as farmers, I do not believe, however, that in 
supporting this measure for $2.50 wheat that I am voting 
against the interests of anyone in my district or any group of 
citizens in the United States. It is not a sectional matter with 
ine. It is the principle of a square deal. The farmers want a 
fair field and no favor. Farming is the basis of our national 


credit and prosperity, and when the farmers prosper the people 
in cities ‘also prosper. 

Let us take this matter up from the standpoint of the increased 
cost of flour to the consumer. The average consumption of 
flour per capiin in the United States is one barrel a year. If 
we raise the price of wheat 30 cents at the terminal markets, it 
will only be an increase of $1.35 a barrel for cach citizen. 
Each consumer then would only have to pay an additional 11} 
cents a month for his flour, This is a small amount for the 
consumer and it means millions to the producer. On the ether 
hand, if the Government will take the millers under control by 
eliminating their excess profits, the price of a barrel of flour 
would not be increased one cent. If we eliminate bread profiteer- 
ing in all branches, the loaf can be sold for less than it is now. 

Let me give you comparative prices for bread in the different 
countries which are now at war. In France and Italy one can 
buy from the Government about 4} ounces of bread for 1 cent. 
In England one can obtain 3 ounces for a cent, and poor, starving 
Belgium, after passing through three years of ruthless warfare, 
sells bread to its consumers at the rate of 34 ounces for 1 cent, 
Here in the city of Washington we are compelled to pay 1 cent 
for 2 ounces. Think of it! You can buy over twice as much 
bread with the same money in France and Italy as you can In 
the United States to-day. Yes, some one says that the Govern- 
ment pays part of this, but that only applies to England, and 
the amount which the Government pays in furnishing bread to 
its people is less than the additional cost of shipping in the wheat, 
most of which it imports from the United States, Accurate 
figures prove that there are 345 12-ounce loaves of bread in a 
barrel of flour. At 6 cents a loaf this means $20.70. I shall 
take bread in this case at the lowest price it has been sold for 
during war times. I understand, however, that a 14-ounce loaf 
is being sold for 10 cents in many communities. Figuring the 
loss of feed, the farmer only receives $7.44 out of each barrel of 
flour. Somebody else receives $13.26. The fact in the matter is 
that if we will eliminate the excess profits of the millers and 
those who handle the bread, a 12-ounce loaf could be sold for 
less than it is to-day, providing we do pay the farmers $2.50 for 
their wheat. Let us look for a minute at the profit the millers 
have been making. It has been as high as 175 per cent in one 
year. The flour millers’ net profits increased from 11 cents a 
barrel in the crop year of 1912-13 to 52 cents a barrel in 
1916-17; operating profits per barrel in 1916-17 increased 
nearly 175 per cent over the preceding year, and the rate of 
profit on investment increased more than 100 per cent it was 
pointed out in the first installment of the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s general food investigation, 

The investigation was a part of the general food inquiry 
made by the commission by direction of the President. ‘The 
section made public to-day deals only with wheat flour milling 
and jobbing, but further installments will take up the packing 
industry and other branches of profiteering in food. Not only 
have the millers made big profits but prices were fixed on cattle 
and hogs, and as a result the packers made big profits also. In 
looking over Swift & Co.'s financial statement I find that its 
balance sheet, September 30. 1917, published on page 56 of its 
yearbook, reports a profit of dividends paid of $10,000,000; 
added to surplus, $24,650,000; profits for the year, $34,650,000 ; 
on a capital stock of $100,000,000 and a surplus of $59,965,000, 
In looking over the report for former years I find that Swift & 
Co.'s profits for 1913 were reported to be $9,250,000; for 1914, 
$9,450,000. According to the reports, profits have increased 
more than 300 per cent over those years. 

If we are going to fix the price of the farmers’ wheat, let us 
cut ont the excess profits that the millers are still making. 
Let us fix the price of bran and shorts. Let us fix the price on 
implements, on harness, on clothing, shoes, and all the other 
commodities which the farmer and consumer are compelled to 
buy at extortionate prices. According to a statement made two 
or three years ago before the committee by Dr. Spillman, Chief 
of the Office of Farm Management, Department of Agriculture, 
one who has made a life study of the subject, the farmer, with 
his family, with an average of 4.6 persons, gets $142 in cash 
every year as the eurnings of the family, in addition to $260 
for food, fuel, and house rent. According to Dr. Spillman’s 
statement, an average of $30.87 cash for a year’s work to pro- 
yide themselves with groceries, clothing, and other necessaries 
to maintain life. 

In view of the liberal profits allowed the miller, the packer, 
the implement manufacturer, the munition manufacturer, and 
in view of the compensation guaranteed to railroads and the 
increased price in farm machinery, in wages paid farm labor, 
and the expenses all along the line incident to production, is it 
asking too much to allow the producer to sell in open, unre- 
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stricted markets and to give him the benefit of the law of sup- 
ply and demand or that accorded to others; and if price fixing 
is to be resorted to, if he is to be singled out, can we not afford 
to grant this slight increase? 

In North Dakota today they are selling hides for 7 cents a 
pound; a new harness costs $100, The farmer raises the 
leather and sells the 80 pounds in the harness for $5.60. He 
pays $94.40 for labor and profits—mostly profits. Similar in- 
justices prevail in everything that the farmer and the consumer 
must buy. 

From our own experience in buying we know how rapidly 
everything but flour has increased in price. 

Mr, Speaker, this price fixing should be determined by the 
cost of production. I have mentioned the name of Dr. Spill- 
man, of the United States Department of Agriculture, and read 
a letter from him in regard to the cost of production. Dr. 
Spillman appeared before the price-fixing committee last year 
and made the statement that in 1917 it cost $2.11 on the average 
to raise a bushel of wheat in the United States. Dr. Ladd, 
president of the North Dakota Agricultural College, showed 
figures before the price-fixing board proving that it cost $2.08 
to raise a bushel of wheat in the Northwest. Senator Pendray, 
from North Dakota, made a statement that it cost $1.92 a bushel 
on his farm, and, by the way, this is a fair average price for 
what the farmer receives now for his wheat in North Dakota. 
Farm experts have shown that it costs $16.50 to raise an acre 
of wheat—this is from the time you put the seed in the ground 
until you dump the grain into the elevator, and, mind you, this 
does not include the loss of soil fertility, which is $4.50 on a 
10-bushel crop. 

I want to say here that in North Dakota we have an agricul- 
tural college which has better machinery for determining the 
cost of production and the milling value of wheat than we have 
in Washington. Dr. E. F. Ladd, the president of the college, 
has a flour mill on the campus and determines the milling of all 
grades of wheat. I can obtain more information from our 
agricultural college at Fargo than I can from the great Agri- 
cultural Department here in Washington, which costs the people 
of this country over $25,000,000 a year. 

In 1916 we raised an average of 54 bushels of wheat in North 
Dakota and in 1917 it was 73. You can plainly see that with 
$2 or less at local elevator and a yield of 7} bushels of wheat 
the farmer's gross_receipts would be about $15. The cost of 
production is $16.50, and consequently the average farmer is 
losing money raising wheat at the price of $2.20. I admit, how- 
ever, that the gentlemen from Kansas and Nebraska, where 
they raise 20 and 30 bushels of wheat each year, can make a 
profit out of $2.20 wheat, and so as not to reflect on my own 
State I want to say that with the average yield of 11 bushels, 
prior to the European war, the average farmer broke even in this 
wheat-raising game. But in spite of this loss I want to say 
that the farmers of the Northwest are ready and willing to 
patriotically serve their country and do their utmost to raise 
a bumper crop, and take $2.20 a bushel for it, if we go down 
the line and fix the price on everything they as consumers have 
to buy. In doing this the farmer is not only doing his bit but 
his all. If you do not fix the price of shoes, clothing, imple- 
ments, fertilizer, and everything else that the farmer must buy, 
then I believe the Government should assure the farmer a 
better price for what he has to raise. 

At the beginning of this Congress the President appeared 
before this body and delivered the following words, which I 
quote from his message: 

Recent experience has convinced me that Congress must go further 
in authorizing the Government to set limits to the prices. The law of 
supply and demand, I am sorry to say, has been replaced by the law of 
unrestrained selfishness. 

While we have eliminated profiteering in several branches of industry 
it still runs impudently rampant in others. 

The farmers, for example, complain with a great deal of justice that 
while regulation of food products restricts their incomes no restraints 
are placed upon the prices of most of the things they themselves must 
purchase, and similar iniquities obtain on all sides, 

The President is right, and I thoroughly agree with him. 
When an effort has been made to fix the price of all other 
commodities in accord with his request, I shall be the first 
one to see that wheat is put on the same basis it is now. 

Let me cite you a few prices on April 12. Take corn, which 
is selling at $1.70 a bushel—and you all know that corn has 
been much higher than this. Corn always brought about half 
as much as wheat on the open market; therefore wheat would 
be worth $3.40. In the corn belt they raise an average of 75 
bushels of corn per acre, while wheat averaged 14 bushels per 
acre. Take it also from the standpoint of nutrition. Twelve 


bushels of wheat are equivalent to 20 bushels of corn in its 
feeding value; consequently wheat would be worth $2.83, as 
compared to corn. Barley sold for $1.78 a bushel. 


In North 


Dakota we can raise 3 bushels of barley to 1 of wheat; there- 
fore wheat, at the same proportional price, would be worth 
$5.34. Rye sold on that day for $2.65. We can raise 2 bushels 
of rye to 1 of wheat; consequently, in the same ratio, wheat 
would bring $5.30 a bushel. 

If we are to fix the price on wheat, why, then we should fix 
the price on all the substitutes also. The consumer goes to the 
market to-day and he pays a certain price for flour, and then he 
pays a higher price for every substitute that he is compelled 
to buy through the order of the Food Administration. Corn 
meal, oatmeal, barley flour, and all the substitutes are much 
higher than wheat flour. The consumer when he pays for his 
flour and his substitutes is required to pay more than he would 
for the equivalent in pure flour. 

Cotton sold for 5 and 6 cents before the war. It is now sell- 
ing as high as 31 cents. A short time ago it brought 40 cents. 
I would vote against $2.50 wheat with the same reluctance as 
the gentlemen who raise cotton would vote for 15-cent cotton in 
preference to 25-cent cotton, but if conditions were reversed 
and the farmers were receiving a high price for wheat and the 
price had been fixed on cotton at 15 cents, in all justice to the 
farmers of the South I would vote for higher-priced cotton. 

It is unnecessary for me to call your attention to the enormous 
profits that are being made off of steel, off of guns, ammunition, 
and all the things, except flour, that the Government is buying. 
It would only be a repetition of the Hog Island incident, and 
Congress is well acquainted with these facts. One thing can be 
said though, even if we fix the price of wheat at $2.50, the farm- 
ers can not be classed as “ profiteers.” We must be consistent. 
We can not have a semiprice-fixing program, but it must be ap- 
plied to all things alike. We should not discriminate against the 
wheat grower and penalize him for the product that is most 
needed to win the war. I would rather see the price of wheat 
stay at $2.20, providing that all other things were fixed in ac- 
cord for the sake of the thousands of people in the cities whose 
salaries are already too small to reach the high cost of living, 
which is ever increasing. I spent the first six weeks of my 
official life in Washington trying to obtain a fair price for wheat. 

If I can be assured right now by the committee that prices 
of all products will be fixed on the same basis as wheat, I shall 
not vote for $2.50 wheat. I feel that if we raise wheat 30 cents 
and do not curb the profiteers, the farmer will have to pay back 
the 30-cent raise with interest. In other words, the profiteers 
will get it if we do not restrain their uncurbed selfishness, to 
protect the farmers and consumers alike. 

The farmer, however, is tired of reading in the reactionary 
newspapers that he is making all the money out of the cost of 
living. Just the other day I read that the New-York depart- 
ment of foods and markets stated that out of the average dollar 
paid by the ultimate consumer the farmer receives 35 cents and 
the distribution system 65 cents. Think that over. For the 
farmer's produce the middlemen receive two-thirds of the con- 
sumer’s dollar and the farmer only receives one-third for pro- 
ducing it. I do not claim it is illegitimately handled, but I do 
claim that if is legitimately mishandled. Our Government will 
be compelled to work out a plan before this war is over to 
eliminate all the unnecessary middlemen in the great marketing 
centers, as it has eliminated the gamblers in the wheat pits. 
In so doing it will carry out the program that the Nonpartisan 
League has been advocating for the past three years. The object 
of the Nonpartisan League is to bring the producer and con- 
sumer closer together, thereby giving the farmer a fair profit 
for what he produces and also reducing the price to the men 
who must buy the food that he raises. Two-thirds of the dollar 
gives plenty of margin for both adjustments. 

Other industries do not take the chances that the farmer does. 
As you know, farming is one of the biggest gambles there is. 
He puts his time, labor, and money into his business in the 
spring, and then he takes the chances of hail, drought, rust, 
and other elements that may destroy his entire crop, while in- 
terest plus a generous profit is the worst that can happen to the 
profiteer. When the munition makers, the shipbuilders, and the 
manufacturers come down to Washington, the Government says 
to them, “How much money do you want to borrow? How 
much profit do you desire on your produce? Have you a labor 
shortage? Is there anything else we can do?” We guarantee 
them everything, including money, labor, and profits. But what 
do you say to the farmer? Nothing. 

Our enormous exports for the last few years have been the 
wonder of the civilized world. We have surprised ourselves 
with their magnitude. Ships loaded with gold come from all 
nations to our shores, These things have contributed largely, 
to the present prosperous conditions of certain sections of our 
country. It is well to pause and reflect upon the sources from 
which these exports come. Nearly 80 per cent of the products 
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that have produced these vast sums have been wrung from the 
soil by the producers. In faith the farmer has sown and planted, 
He has with industry cultivated anc. with rejoicing harvested 
the grain and cotton that has gone abroad to feed and clothe the 
people of other nations. He has reared, watched. cared for, and 
fed the herds and flocks which, together with the grain and cot- 
ton, have brought twice their value to the distributors and 
carriers of farm products, 

To-day, with his products, the farmer stands as a breastwork 
against the possibility of the rule of autocracy. In the consid- 
erations of questions that affect the welfare of the Nation no 
group of citizens are entitled fo greater or more candid atten- 
tion. and yet. during all our deliberations here. the farmer. with 
his vast contributions to the general welfare, receives compara- 
tively little consideration, His interests have not been directly 
attacked, but quietly ignored. I do not say this to complain. 1 
realize that in an advanced state of civilization society will 
always be divided into groups. We have our business men, 
farmers, bankers, mechanics, and professional men. It is the 
function of government to see that no group is favored to the 
injury of other groups; that much government should do; the 
farmer does not expect it to do more. Nothing short of united, 
determined public opinion will bring the necessary relief. Be- 
cause of their general isolated condition and want of organiza- 
tion, they have foiled in the past to contribute their shure 
toward molding public opinion in proportion to their numbers 
and maguitude of their contributions to society, 

To-day the farmer is awake to the things that pertain to his 
own interests, The farmers’ movement is inspired by patriot- 
ism, based on truth and justice, organized by reason, propagated 
by education, und perpetuated through sheer necessity. He has 
learned that the ballot box is the natural place for the American 
people to fight their economic troubles, They ask for no spe- 
cial favors, but demand even-handed justice and exemption from 
threatened dangers. They desire to live nn] let live. Their 
purpose is not to tear down but to build up. Their demands are 
not made solely for themselves, but in behal? of all the great in- 
terests of the Republic. Without a reasonably prosperous agri- 
culture other interests can not prosper, 

The farmer has ever been the mainstay of the Nation in times 
of peace and war, While h4 is a peace-loving citizen, he would 
rather tight than sacrifice principle. Since the time the Minute 
Mun of Concord left his plow standing in the furrew, the farm- 
ers have been the vanguard in every movement for democracy, 
He has not and he will not fail the Nation in this crisis. He 
has increased his acreage this year in spite of discouragement 
and price fixing. The farming districts have met their quota 
of the third liberty lonn with quicker response than in other 
sections of the country. I am proud to sus that North Dakota 
oversubscribed the second liberty loan by 72 per cent, which was 
the greatest additional subscription for any State in the Union. 
This veur the State legislature passed a law and have lonned 
the farmers over $4.000.000 to plant a large crop in order to 
feed ourselves and our allies. While he does not hold his views 
on public questions loosely, he does not question the loyalty or 
patriotism of those who simply differ with him on economic 
questions. The farmer fired the first shot in the great conflict 
that gave us liberty, independence, and power. That liberty 
they still prize, and to-day you will find the aged farmer, with 
his wife, duughters. nnd boys of tender years. toiling from early 
morn until late at night to help feed and clothe the world, while 
his first born. to whom he looked to be the stay and comfort of 
his old age, is in the trenches “ somewhere in France” fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy and democracy safe for 
the world, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I come from that part of the 
country where we can raise wheat and corn each with success. 
But if we raise wheat at $2.20 a bushel and corn, as we ordi- 
narily produce it, we will make at least $2 from our corn where 
we make $1 from our wheat. That is true in our part of the 
country. I thought it was true over in eastern Iowa, where I 
was born and raised, the State from which the gentleman hails, 
who was talking about the rapacity of the whent raisers trying 
to boost the prices, and how corn should be left imuiune—that 
old fifth district, where they raise 4 bushels of corn to 1 of 
wheat. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. They did that then, and they do it now, and 
hence the magnanimity of the good gentleman from Iowa who 
comes from a corn district. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I have only three minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman does not want to be unfair. 


Mr. SLOAN. I never was and am not now. I have not given 
it half as hard to the gentleman as he deserves. [Laughter.] 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a - 


question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Not just now. I have only three minutes. I 
desire to say this: You must keep faith with the folks at home 
just as nations are required to keep faith with other nations. 
The one power in this country this year that sought until 
iecently to adjust the price of wheat for the purpose of increas- 
ing the yield of wheat, not in our neighborhood but throughout 
the great spring-wheat areas of the country, was the body at the 
other end of this Capitol, There were frequent hearings by 
various farmer bodies here. They went before Mr. Hoover and 
others, endeavoring to obtain justice. They obtained nothing 
until they went before the Senate of the United States. That 
was over a month age. It was determined, although not voted 
on until the 21st day of last month, that there should be granted 
to the farmers of the United States $2.50 for the wheat that 
they should raise and market. I think it is up to the Congress 
of the United States to say that we will redeem that promise 
which has been heli! out for more than 30 days now, not from 
the date of the vote but from when it was determined it should 
be so voted. During that time all over the great spring-wheut 
raising belt of the United States the farmers have been exerting 
every power they have to plow every additional acre they could 
and sow it to wheat, in response to the Senate of the United 
States guarantee to them of $2.50 per bushel. The question 
now is, Will the American Congress make good on that pledge, 
or will it repudiate it? The Senate made the pledge. Shall 
we keep it, or shall we repudiate it? 

Wheat is the only product of the soil oc factory for which 
the Goyernment has named a price. It has denied opportunity 
of a supply-and-demand market, and this in utter disregard of 
production cost. Wheat is sowed and harvested by labor more 
than doubled in cost, on land enhanced in value by the produc- 
tion of other products whose prices are not fixed; it is bound 
with twine trebled in cost and controlled by a trust the Govern- 
ment is doing nothing to control; and the ground is prepared, 
harvesting conducted, and thrashing done with tools and ma- 
chinery the height of whose prices are limited only by the blue 
arching dome. 

If you would be fair, make the price correspond with other 
things which the farmer could raise instead of wheat, or take 
away the control of price altogether and let the farmers’ wheat 
take its chances on a market thrown into governmental strait- 
jackets. Let all crops be bond or all free. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craarron]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speuker, the big question before us is 
not the particular percentage of profit that some certain class 
shall receive. but the extent to which we can increase the pro- 
duction of such a vital necessity in our food supplies as wheat. 

Gentlemen speak of the fixing of the price of wheat as if 
thereby a special favor had been conferred upon the wheat 
producer. Far from it. The wheat producer has been dis- 
criminated against as compared with producers generally, In- 
spired by a desire to encourage the production of wheat und 
by a realization of its vital importance as a food staple for 
ourselves and our allies, Congress last year passed the law 
guaranteeing a minimum price for wheat, guaranteeing the 
wheat producer against loss except by crop failure. The Food 
Administration has, in violation of positive assurances made to 
Congress, fixed a maximum price upon wheat, but has done 
nothing to regulate other agricultural products. The zentlemen 
from nonwheat producing States, parading the favoritism they 
allege is shown the wheat producers by that kind of price 
fixing, refer to the fact that corn growers and cotton growers 
are not asking similar action. Certainly not. The southern 
grower of cotton, with the sky the limit upon the price of raw 
cotton, with the wheat producer paying unheard-of prices for 
cotton goods for clothing or farm use, would certainly object 
to a guaranteed maximum price of 12 or 14 cents for raw cotton. 
The guaranty would not be objectionable, but the placing of 
such a maximum, one at which cotton can be profitably pro- 
duced, would take all the pleasure out of the guaranty. 

The question is not one of showing -avor to the farmer. and 
it matters not whether 6 or 50 per cent of the farmers are 
wheat growers, We want this year and next the biggest pos- 
sible acreage of wheat, because our people need the wheat and 
our allies need it, every bushel we can possibly raise. We 
should give the farmer more encouragement to increase his 
wheat acreage rather than his corn acreage, for it is wheat 
we want primarily. But we are doing the contrary. We limit 
the price of wheat, force the people to use many new and 
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strange substitutes, place no limit on the price thereof, run the 
price of such substitutes up out of reason by such new demand, 
and thereby encourage the farmer to increase his corn acreage 
and not the wheat. 

Some gentlemen seem to fear that the consumers are going 
to be damaged by an increase in the guaranteed price of wheat 
to $2.50 a bushel, because of a possible increase in the price of 
flour. As a matter of fact, the consumer is interested at the 
present time not only in the price of flour but also in the price 
of substitutes, and in the extent to which he is obliged to buy 
s-bstitutes that he does not want or does not know how to use 
in order to get enough flour. By reason of the unrestricted price 
of those substitutes, and because of the rise in the price of 
corn and other wheat substitutes, the farmer is led to plant 
more corn and less wheat, and thereby the fate of the consumer 
is à more or less critical one. 

I will ask the Clerk to read in my time an expression from 
certain consumers as to the way they view this present unre- 
stricted rise in the cost of substitutes, and to remind you that 
if we nre able to encourage the farmers by way of a proper 
guaranteed price to increase their wheat acreage rather than 
their corn acreage, then the consumers will not be required to 
buy so much of substitutes. They can well afford the trifling 
increase in the cost of wheat flour if they do not have to buy as 
many pounds of high-priced substitutes which they do not want. 
I will ask the Clerk to read it in my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the letter 
in the time of the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Port Huron TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 
Port Huron, Mich., April 12, 1918. 

(Copy—Original to Food Administrator H. C. Hoover.) 

Dran Sin: At a recent meeting of the Port Huron Trades and Labor 
Council the ever-ready subject of food and food substitutes was brought 
up. To the wage earner the substitute proposition is one of no small 
account. A sack of flour in this city, together with the necessa 
amount of substitutes, costs the consumer in the neighborhood of $4, 
and this fact, together with other high prices charged for every-day 
necessities, prompted the writing of a request that the price of sub- 
stitutes be put withia reasonable reach. 

To the ordinary observer it would seem that the farmer is going to 
raise corn at the ee price before he will wheat, as he can, in 
most cases, double his yield per acre; and as has been shown by recent 
reports that there is grave danger of a wheat shortage, we are of the 
opinion that if the farmer was given to understand that he was ex- 
pected to raise wheat instead of wheat substitutes, there would be a 
much larger yield and the need for such substitutes materially lessened 
and the price of these things forced down to a reasonable price. 

The Food Administration has cur hearty support in all that they are 
at present trying to bring about, but we do ask a reduction in the 
price of substitutes, if such a thing can be brought about. 

Cordially, yours, 
Port HURON TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 
GEO. VAN NORMAN, Recording Secretary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be extended 15 minutes. I dislike very much te make 
that request, but I have a number of requests here for time, 
and I would like to accommodate them to the extent of two or 
three minutes each. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be extended 
for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me say to the gentleman I would not 
make this request if it were not for the fact there are such 
urgent requests for time and this is a very important proposi- 
tion, and I do not think that 4 hours and 15 minutes is too much 
time to give to a question of this Importance. 

Mr. COX. I may state to the gentleman that every Member 
has a right to insert in the Recokp his remarks. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, they have the right; but they would 
like 

Mr. COX. In view of the fact that all have the_right to insert 
their remarks in the Recorp, I hate to object, but I think in the 
interest of time I shall have to object. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
objects. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. DILLON]. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, South Dakota in 1917 produced 
97,150,000 bushels of corn, 52,024,000 bushels of wheat, 65,450,000 
bushels of oats, 26,520,000 bushels of barley, and 5,600,000 bushels 
of rye. It is needless to say that the farmers of my State are 
deeply interested in this price-fixing movement. 

I maintain that Congress never intended that the price of 
wheat should be absolutely fixed by congressional law. The 
food-control law was enacted as a war measure. There were 
not sufficient ships to carry the Argentine wheat to our allies 
in Enrope. The Russian wheat supply was cut off by the armies 


of the central powers. Congress foresaw the shortage in food 
supply, and no one could tell how long the war would last. 
Wheat is an uncertain crop, and the object of Congress was to 
stimulate the production of wheat by saying to the farmer, “ We 
want you to increase your wheat production, and we will guar- 
antee you a minimum price.” 

The minimum price fixed for wheat in the food-control act 
for the 1918 crop was $2 per bushel. Under the powers granted 
in this law the President fixed the basic price of 1917 wheat at 
$2.20 per bushel. 

The Senate amendment which we are now considering seeks 
to amend the original act by providing a minimum price of $2.50 
per bushel for the 1918 wheat crop. The entire purpose of this 
legislation was to fix a minimum price for wheat, leaving the 
law of supply and demand in full operation. The Congress said 
to the farmer, “If you will increase your wheat acreage, the 
Government will guarantee you a reasonable minimum price” 
as an inducement in order to secure increased production and 
to relieve the farmer of some of the chances of loss. 

Under the operation of the food-control act the minimum 
guaranteed price has become the sole price. The law of sup- 
ply and demand has been suspended by the administration of 
this law. The farmer, in good faith, used every effort to in- 
crease wheat production, but he did not suppose that the guar- 
anteed minimum price would become the maximum or sole price 
of wheat. 

I shall support the $2.50 wheat proposition, not that I believe 
it will materially increase the production but rather as an act 
of justice and fairness to the American farmer. About a year 
ago, on a hearing before the Agricultural Committee, it was 
claimed that the Northwestern farmers were losing $340,000,000 
a year through the manipulation of the markets. There is much 
truth in that statement. When wheat was put upon the market 
in the fall of 1916, it started at $1.50 per bushel; it rapidly in- 
creased until it reached $3 per bushel. 

The Government being the principal dealer in wheat, making 
purchases of wheat for our allies, and under the administration 
of the food-control act by putting into force a system of licensing 
dealers of the products of wheat, has been able to absolutely fix 
the price of wheat. 

Oats went upon the market in 1917 at a price a little less than 
50 cents per bushel. The price gradually increased until it 
reached 93 cents per bushel. Then the Chicago Board of Trade, 
under its rules and regulations, undertook to fix a maximum 
price for oats by providing that the price should not exceed 93 
cents per bushel. The grain exchanges have been able through 
their combinations to arbitrarily fix a maximum price for oats 
and other products. 

When the Government established a fixed price for wheat 
the grain exchanges ceased their dealings in options, but they 
are now dealing in options on corn, oats, rye, bariey, and other 
products. Let it be remembered that the Chicago Board of 
Trade, composed of 1,640 members, prior to the passage of the 
food-control act was selling 90,000,000,000 bushels of phantom 
wheat per year—wheat that was never owned or grown—and 
when the entire shipment of wheat to Chicago was about 
36,000,000 bushels per year. 

If we allow every bushel of wheat that went into the Chicago 
market to be hedged 25 times there would still be over 
89,000,000,000 bushels of wind sold on the Chicago market. No 
wonder Chicago is called the “ Windy City.“ A similar situa- 
tion prevailed at the other exchanges. The food-control act gave 
power to control these exchanges, but according to my informa- 
tion but little has been accomplished toward bringing them under 
Government control. They are still engaged in speculating in 
food products. It is said that in 1917 on the Chicago exchange 
were sold 4,000 carloads of fictitious eggs, and each sale would 
register an increased cost of actual eggs to the consumer. 

The farmer can not sell his own grain in these markets. It 
is said that a farmer can not personally sell a bushel of his own 
wheat to a miller in Minneapolis. He must employ a member of 
the grain exchange and pay a commission on every bushel sold. 
The commission charged for selling other grain has been raised 
since the price of wheat was fixed. 

Twenty years ago South Dakota had 130 flour mills, but they 
have been practically driven out of business, as we now have not 
to exceed 30 in the State. The millers at the terminals and the 
boards of trade are still manipulating the markets. The 
profiteers are not on the farms; they are at the terminals. 

I believe the farmers of my State are opposed to the fixing 
of the price of wheat, especially so when the price of every- 
thing the farmer must buy is governed by the law of supply 
and demand, The Government can not compel a farmer to raise 
wheat or to sell the wheat he has produced. If the price is too 
low the producer will not sell. Again, if the Government main- 
tains a price that is too low the farmer will not produce wheat. 


1918. 


When the price of wheat is high, production will be increased. 
When the price is low, production will be decreased. Over- 
production brings down the price, underproduction raises the 
price. Fixing the price is wrong in theory, and it can not be 
maintained for any great length of time. The farmer will pro- 
duce the grain that brings him the best returns. 

The cost of labor has trebled, and the cost of farm machinery 
has more than doubled. These products are subject to the law 
of supply and demand, yet the finished product is to be regulated 
by law without taking into consideration the price of other 
cereals. Corn yields about three times as much per acre as 
wheat, while rye and barley bring better returns per acre at 
present prices than wheat will at even $2.50 per bushel. 

The farmer should not be expected to raise wheat at a loss. 
Farm labor is being employed at $60 to $100 per month; other 
labor at from $5 to $12 per day. The increase in the price of 
wheat should be in keeping with the increase in the cost of living. 
It is my belief that the open, honest market, from which specu- 
lators and manipulators are barred, will do more to produce 
fair and stable prices than any price-fixing device. Profiteering 
and gambling should be eliminated in fayor of an open, honest 
market. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

Mr, FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, whether or not wheat at $1 per 
bushel is high and wheat at $2.20 per bushel is low depends en- 
tirely upon the purchasing power of the dollar. If barb wire 
could be bought at $2.10 per hundred pounds, as it could not 
many years ago; if shoes that you pay $10 for could be pur- 
chased for $5; if farm implements could be purchased at the 
price for which they could be bought before the European war ; 
if farm labor could be employed at the prices that were current 
in this country prior to four years ago; and if the prices of 
everything else that enters into the production of wheat occupied 
a similar ratio, then $1 would represent a good price for that 
commodity. 

On the other hand, with the prices of everything that the 
farmer has to buy raised enormously, wheat at $2.20 does not 
appeal to him as attractive as the production of other crops. 

We may doubt the wisdom entirely of attempting by legisla- 
tion to fix the price of any commodity; we may doubt it espe- 
cially when at the same time we do not fix the price of all essen- 
tial commodities ; but that is not the question that is before the 
House at this time. The problem that we face is whether or 
not we owe it to the wheat grower to guarantee that he shall 
receive $2.20 per bushel for wheat, measured by prices fixed at 
certain markets and based upon almost a mythical standard, No. 
1, or whether he shall be entitled to our guaranty of a price more 
nearly in harmony with the prices of other commodities. 

In studying this question, I desire to call attention briefly to 
the following propositions : 

First, the price of wheat when compared with the price of 
other grains. 

Second, the comparative profitableness of growing wheat and 
other grains. 

Third, the price of commodities the farmer must buy. 

PRICE OF WHEAT COMPARED WITH THE PRICHE OF OTHER GRAINS, 


Now, let us consider for a moment the price of wheat when 
compared with the price of other grains. That this may be 
clearly before us, I have prepared a table which indicates the 
Chicago December prices for the past several years, and I am 
quoting only the highest price for each grain, and I am also com- 
paring the price of wheat with the price of another great staple 
agricultural produet—cotton, The wheat is No. 1 northern 
spring, with the exception of the quotation for 1917, which is 
for No, 2 red winter. The price of wheat for that year is that 
fixed by the market in August prior to the taking effect of the 

2.20 price: 


Oats. 


Corn. Wheat. Cotton. 


Per bushel. | Per bushel. Fer bushel, | Per bushel. | Per pound. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the farmer who had 
corn to sell received 98 per cent more for his corn in 1917 than he 
received in 1916 and 1423 per cent more than he received in 1915. 

The grower of barley received almost double in 1917 what he 
received for his barley in 1915. : 

The grower of oats received practically double in 1917 what 
he received in 1915. 

The grower of wheat received $1.90 a bushel in 1916, while in 
1917, under the price fixed, he received an increase of 16 per 
cent. In comparison with the price received in either 1915 or 
1914, he received a far less increase than did either the grower 
of corn or barley or-oats. 

The comparison is likewise striking when an examination is 
made of the price received by the cotton grower for his cotton. 
The crop of 1917 commanded 27.7 cents per pound; the crop of 
1916 commanded 19.36 cents; 1915. 11.3 cents. The other day 
the price of cotton was quoted, New Orleans, Cardam (mid- 
dling), at 30.63 cents per pound. 

It will at once be seen from the foregoing that, generally 
speaking, the farmer who raises wheat—which, it would seem, is 
the most essential of all these commodities I have mentioned—is 
receiving the least encouragement instead of the greatest. 

Again, remember that if $2.20 represents a fair value for 
wheat in September, 1917, the ratio of increase in cost of other 
commodities since that time abundantly argues in fayor of 
$2.50 to-day. ` 

Consider the question from another point of view—the rela- 
tive value for food purposes of oats, corn, and wheat: 

In 1915 oats were worth 44 cents per bushel, while wheat was 
worth $1.283—almost three times the price of oats. In 1916 
oats were worth 54 cents and wheat $1.90; or, in other words, 
between three and four times the price of oats. Last year oats 
were worth 80§ cents, while the price of wheat was fixed at 
$2.20. 

From the foregoing it will readily appear that the price of 
wheat, with relation to the price of oats, should be from $2.50 
to $3. 

Again, making a similar comparison with corn, in 1915 corn 
was worth 75 cents per bushel; wheat, $1.284, or about 50 per 
cent more than corn. In 1916 corn was worth 96 cents, as 
against $1.90 for wheat, or nearly twice the value of corn. 
Last year corn was worth $1.90, and you can readily see that 
with wheat arbitrarily fixed in price at $2.20 the arbitrary 
price was far below that which food values would suggest. 
From this comparison the price that could reasonably be fixed 
for wheat would be even upward from $8 per bushel. 

Again, let me ask you to take the prices received for corn, 
barley, and oats for the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, which are 
the years immediately preceding the year in which the Govern- 
ment fixed a guaranteed price, and compute therefrom the 
price that wheat would have commanded in 1917. You will 
observe that, with the exception of years that are unusual, as 
where there is tremendous -underproduction or overproduction 
of one of the grains that I have mentioned, the ratio of the 
price of wheat to the price of these other grains is almost con- 
stant. Upon the ratio of price that appears for wheat for each 
of the years 1914, 1915, and 1916 the price of wheat for 1917 
would have been about $2.68 per bushel, instead of $2.20. 

But some one says the price that we are guaranteeing is the 
minimum price. If the war should come to an end to-day the 
price of other commodities might fall however low, but the 
price of wheat to the farmer would remain fixed. In theory 
that is true, but the farmer would much prefer to carry his 
own risk and trust to the market for the price of his commodity 
than to be required to sell it at the price that is guaranteed, 

THE COMPARATIVE PROFITABLENESS OF WHEAT AND OTHER GRAINS, 


We are asking the farmers to grow wheat, and then more 
wheat. We have fixed a price as a guaranteed price that I 
think is clearly below the price of other grains that are in 
competition more or less with wheat. Let us consider the 
question from the standpoint of the yield per acre of wheat and 
other grains, of the prices paid per bushel for wheat and other 
grains, and the income per acre received by the farmer from 
growing corn or wheat or barley or some other crop. Take 
rye; the average yield of rye throughout the United States for 
a period of 10 years prior to 1917 was 16.8 bushels per acre. 
The average production of flax was 8.6 bushels per acre; of 
oats, 29.9 bushels; of barley, 25.2 bushels; of corn, 26 bushels; 
and of wheat, 14.7 bushels. Last year the average yield of these 
commodities was much the same; oats being somewhat larger, 
or 36.4 bushels per acre, while the yield of corn was 26.4 
bushels, and wheat 14.2. 

Now, if you will take the yield per acre that I have indicated 
and multiply the yield by the price for each particular grain 


you will arrive at the gross income per acre to the farmer for 
the preduction of each of the commodities indicated: Corn, at 
26 bushels per acre, at the rate of $1.90 per bushel, means 
$49.40 per acre to the farmer; rye, at 16.3 bushels per acre, 
upon the basis of $2.20 per bushel, means $35.86 per acre; 
barley, with a production of 25.2 bushels, at $1.40 per bushel, 
means $35.21 per acre; oats, on the basis of a production of 
36.4 bushels, at 80§ cents per bushel. means $29.35 per acre, 
gross-receipt returns for the United States; wheat, upon the 
basis of 14.7 production, at $2.20 per bushel, means 832.34 gross 
returns to the farmer. 

This is rather a rough analysis. but it seems to indicate that 
the farmer who is asked to produce wheat is asked to do so at 
a price that guarantees to him returns considerably lower than 
the returns that the market guarantees to the farmer who pro- 
duces rye or barley or corn. Upon the theory that we need to 
encourage the production of wheat it would seem that the price 
fixed by the Senate amendment is not unreasonable. 


THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES THE FARMER MUST BUY. 


Now, let us consider the price of commodities the farmer must 
buy. I shall net dwell long upon this. feature of the subject. 
It is perfectly obvious. A farm paper that I hold in my hand 
contains in an advertisement in red ink the cancellation of the 
words “50 cents per year.” and in lieu thereof the substitution 
‘of the words “ 75 cents per year.” The papers that you bought 
upon the streets of Washington last year for 1 cent you are 
paying 2 cents for to-day. You are paying more for all the 
commodities that you have to buy. and I want to call to your 
attention that this phenomenon is net limited to everybody else 
excepting the farmers; but he, too, is sharing the burden of 
paying high prices for that which he would buy in order to 
carry on his farm work. 

During the five years preceding 1918 grain bags in the 
Pacific Northwest have sold ns low as between 7 and 8 cents, 
while to-day they are about 25 cents each. 

Binding twine likewise has increased in cost. Last year it 
was seld at 14 cents. to-day it is 25 cents. 

Drills that could be purchased in 1917 for $180 have in- 
creased to $250. 

Discs that could be purchased in 1916 for $75 and in 1917 for 
$100 have incrensed to $180/ 

Plows that could be purchased in 1917 at $135 have increased 
to $180. A pull binder that was sold in 1917 for $220, now com- 
mands from $260 to $325. A push binder that in 1916 sold for 
some $275 or $295, sold last year for $350, and this year the 
price is from $475 to $500. 

Barb wire that a few years ago was sold for $2.10 per hun- 
dred pounds has increased more than 400 per cent. 

Labor cost also has incrensed enormously. Under normal 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest, for spring work, farmers 
were accustomed to paying $1.25 to $1.50 per day. in addition 
to board. This continued up te 1916. Last year they were re- 
quired to pay $2 per day, and this year it will be far more than 
that. 

In the harvest senson, up to 1916, our farmers were ge- 
customed to paying from $2.50 te $3 per day for common labor, 
while last yeur they had to pay from $4 to 85 per day. and for 
some kinds of work as high as $8 and $10. ‘This year in all 
probability the minimum price will be not far from $5. 


CONCLUSION, 


In the limited time that I have had I have tried to call at- 
tention to the condition that surrounds the farmer who is 
asked te produce wheat in comparison with the condition that 
would have been his if no minimum guaranteed price had been 
established. I have contrasted the returns to the farmer who 
is producing wheat with the returns to the farmer who is pro- 
ducing other of the great commodities that enter Into the neces- 
sities of life. I believe that it must be apparent that the farmer 
who produces wheat is called upon to sell his wheat at a price 
lower than that which wonld be fixed in the market place if 
the law of supply and demand could control. If this is true, it 
meuns that the farmer is asked to bear a loss. Whatever that 
loss may be. it is a loss borne primarily for the Nation. I be- 
lieve if the price shall be fixed. as indicated by the Senate 
amendment, the wheat farmer will still bear a loss in compari- 
son with the farmer who produces cotton or corn or barley. 
However. to the extent of the amount indicated in the Senate 
amendment. shall not the people as a whole, who make up our 
country, bear the burden instead of placing it upon the shoul- 
ders of the grower of wheat? That is all there is to the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, time will not permit a discus- 
sion in detail. Howeyer, I desire to say the question involved 
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in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan is, 
Shall the preseut price fixed for No. 1 wheat, at $2.20 per bushel 
at the principal interior primary markets, be increased to $2.50 
per bushel for No, 2 northern spring wheat, or its equivalent? 
Now, gentlemen, what is the situation? A year ago when this 
question was under consideration wheat was then selling for 
about $3.42 n bushel. Mr. Hoover expressed the opinion that it 
might go to $7 a bushel. Nobody wanted it to go to $7. It was 
Suggested that we should enact legislation that would make it 
possible to depress the price. Mr. Hoover later expressed the 
opinion that it would be his task to make flour $6.60 a barrel, 
which would net the wheat grower about $1.10 a bushel. Later 
he expressed the opinion that wheat might be fixed at $1.50 a 
bushel. In view of the conflicting reports as to Mr. Hoover's 
proposition in fixing the price, the Senate took the matter in 
hand and fixed the price at $2 a bushel. Later the commission 
fixed it at $2.20 a bushel. Now, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] says that the farmers were compensated for their 
wheat. What happened? Wheat was worth $3 per bushel. 
The commission fixed the price at $2.20. The farmers were com- 
pensated to the extent of $2.20, less freight and expenses of 
marketing. But, I submit as to the rest, they have never been 
compensated. 

That price has been determined for 1918 also. What were the 
results as to the 1917 crop? Certainly not satisfactory. With 
the low price fixed on wheat and the high prices on other cereals, 
as a result much of the wheat has been fed to stock instead of 
being ground for food. Naturally so, though the farmers, gen- 
erally speaking, are patriotic; their stock has to be fed as well 
as food provided for their families, and if he has wheat in his 
bin, and no corn, and has pigs to feed, it means a considerable 
sacrifice for him to sack and haul his wheat and sell it at less 
than $2 per bushel and to buy and haul corn to his feed lot, pay- 
ing $2.25 for a bushel of corn of less value for his purpose than 
the bushel of wheat which he sold. Hence we are confronted 
with this situation—the wheat grower has been denied the op- 
portunity to sell in competition, to have the benefit of the law of 
supply and demand, and has been the loser to the extent of from 
one to two dollars a bushel, which in the aggregate would amount 
to several hundred million. 

The consumer has and is paying more for bread than ever 
as a result of the unreasonable and extraordinary profit guar- 
anteed the miller. The millers have been pocketing the millions. 
Not only have the millers made big profits, but prices were fixed 
on cattle and hogs, and as a result the packers made big profits 
also. In looking over Swift & Co.’s financial statement, I find 
that its balance sheet, September 30. 1917, published on page 56 
of its yearbook. reports a profit of dividends paid, 810.000.000; 
added to surplus, $24,650,000; profits for- the year, $34,650,000; 
on a capital stock of $100,000,000 and a surplus of $59,965,000. 
In looking over the report for former years I find that Swift & 
Co.'s profits for 1913 were reported to be $9,250,000; for 1914, 
$9,450,000. According to the reports profits have increased 
more than 800 per cent over those years. According to Mr, 
Cotton, Chief of the Meat Division, United States Food Adminis- 
tration, and assistant to Mr. Hoover, and particularly in charge 
of the meat and provision buying under the pooling system, who 
I understand was an attorney for the packers, packers were 
limited to a profit of from 9 to 15 per cent on their invested 
capital, including borrowed money. Certainly a satisfactory ar- 
rangement so far as the packers were concerned. What a 
splendid inducement for the packers to borrow money. Under 
such an arrangement there is, of course, no limit as to its profits. 
Take for instant, if one’s capital stock is $100,000,000 and its 
profits are $100,000,000, as a 100 per cent on the capital, all that 
would be necessary to do to bring itself within the requirements 
would be to borrow a billion dollars, and it would be entitled to 
$990.000 profit, and by adding $10,000 to salaries and deterioration 
of the plant, the packer would have complied with every re- 
quirement of the Food Administration, But why stop at borrow- 
ing a billion when money can be borrowed at, say 4) per 
cent with a guaranty of 9 per cent or 100 per cent profit? One 
hundred per cent profit may not attract the packer, but to the 
average business man it would appear as a profitable investment, 
Compare it, if you will, with the net income of the farmer. Ac- 
cording to a statement made two or three years ago before the 
committee by Dr. Spillman, Chief of the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, Department of Agriculture, one who has made a life 
study of the subject, the farmer with his family, with an 
average of 4.6 persons, gets $142 in cash every year as the earn- 
ings of the family or 4.6 persons in addition to $260 for food, fuel, 
and house rent. According to Dr. Spillman's statement, an 
average of $30.87 cash for a year's work to provide themselves 
with groceries, clothing, and other necessaries to maintain life, 
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In view of the liberal profits allowed the miller, the packer, 
the implement manufacturer, the munition inanufacturer, and 
all along the line, in view of the compensation guaranteed to 
railroads, and in view of the increased price in farm machinery, 
in wages paid farm labor, and the expenses all along the line 
incident to production, is it asking too much to allow the pro- 
ducer to sell in open unrestricted markets and to give him the 
benefit of the law of supply and demand or that accorded to 
others, and if price fixing is to be resorted to, if he is to be 
singled out, can we not afford to grant this slight increase? 
What does it nmount to? To the farmer in the aggregate it 
amounts, as I have before stated, to a few hundred million; to 
the consumer it is less than one-fourth cent per loaf of bread. 

The American people consume about a barrel of flour per 
capita. Five bushels of wheat make a barrel of flour, including 
the miller's expense of grinding and sacking, and loading it for 
shipment. Thirty cents increase on 5 bushels equals $1.50 
per barrel. The $1.50 will neither make or break anybody. If 
we are concerned about the consumer, there is a way of pro- 
tecting and benefitting him; that is, by regulating charges and 
prices of combinations and price-fixing concerns. We now have 
laws upon our statute books which will make that possible, but 
so far no one seems to be concerned about them, and until 
laws are enforced, and profits restricted by the manipulators 
and the so-called profiteers, the consumer can, of course, look 
for no relief. The question of a quarter of a cent on a loaf of 
bread is, of course, a question that should be taken into con- 
sideration. But, gentlemen, it sinks into insignificance when 
compared with the importance of supplying our people and our 
allies with food. Owing to our proximity to the field of ac- 
tivity, our source of supplies, with that of Canada’s, is prac- 
tically the only supply available. Our wheat crop for 1917 was 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture at about 668,000,000 
bushels, It is now believed to have been less than 600,000,000, 
Compare it with the average for five years, 1911-16, of 806,- 
000,000, we had less than 75 per cent as compared with those 
years, and less than 60 per cent as compared with 1915. I 
have no desire to sound an undue alarm as to the food situa- 
tion or disclose any secrets, but having given the matter con- 
siderable consideration, and having come in contact with a 
number of people who are familiar with our supply, as well as 
the conditions in general, it seems clear that special considera- 
tion should be given to questions of production, and encourage- 
ment. 

I quote from the Washington Star: 


Gypsy SMITH THRILLS F APPEAL FOR BONDS To WIN 
THE WAR. 


The war is being fought in France, but it must be won right here 
in America. You can strike your blow for American freedom by sup- 
porting the third liberty loan. 


DEPICTS CONDITIONS ABROAD. 

The manner in which eee is Lop ie its sorrows, its sacrifices, 
and its.hardships was touched upon by the evangelist in a graphic 
manner. He told of the scarcity of food among the allies, and of the 
bread lines. He stated that in Tamana an adult is allowed only 4 
ounces of fat each week, three-fo s of a pound of meat each week, 
and 2 ounces of bread at a meal. 

“The world is looking to us for salvation,” he said. “Thank God 
this country is beginning to realize the 1 of the situation, and 
that its peoples will do everything to aid. e are fighting for the 
safety of all mankind—for our children, and our homes. No price is 
too great to pay for victory.” 

Gypsy Smith is fresh from the field and his statement is 
worthy of consideration and credit. With such a situation be- 
fore us, this is no time to discuss or delay. Rather than to dis- 
cuss the question of 30 cents a bushel on wheat, or a quarter 
of a cent on a loaf of bread, we had better devote our time to 
production and how to successfully prosecute this war. 

Now, that we are at war, no matter what one’s views as to 
our entering it, our President and a majority of Congress, the 
highest authority of our land, in a regular way, have declared 
war, and in so doing have pledged our national resources, 
blood, treasure, and credit, and our national honor is at stake. 

Now, that our boys re on the firing line, all will, I am sure, 
do their duty in helping to redeem that solemn obligation in 
sustaining our national honor and our boys who have willingly 
taken their lives in their hands and are willing to lay them on 
their country’s altar as a sacrifice defending it. Will we desert 
them? A thousand times, no. 

There were honest differences of opinion as to our entering 
this war. There was a time when it was everyone’s duty to 
voice his honest sentiments about entering the war, but that 
time has passed. That question has been settled for all time, 
Congress and the President have pledged the best that is in us; 
in fact, all that we have. 

There is only one course to pursue and that is to uphold our 
national honor and dignity, our grand and glorious Government 


with its splendid and magnificent institutions, our boys going 
to the front and exposing themselves to shot and shell, the 
boys for whom every heart is filled with joy, hope, and aspira- 
tions. Rest assured that wherever they go, whoever they may 
encounter, they will acquit themselves like men, as did their. 
fathers and their grandfathers some 50 years ago, who now 
part from their sons and grandsons that the work for which 
they rendered such valorous service may be carried into its 
fullest fruition. 

This war can not be fought by debating societies, by boasting, 
or criticizing. No; it will require courage, statesmanship, 
patriotism of the highest type, money, and the united endeavor 
of all to win it. 

If so, and with the profits which others are permitted to earn 
and with the sacrifices our allies are making, it is up to us to 
act and not quarrel about a quarter of a cent on a loaf of bread. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FARR]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penasyl- 
vania is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that the increased 
price for wheat suggested will increase the production of wheat. 
It will increase the price of flour; it will increase the price of 
bread; it will increase the price of eggs; it will increase the 
price of milk; it will increase the price of meat and every other 
food commodity that the consumer needs, and four-fifths of the 
farmers will suffer as the rest of the public do, because only, 
about one-fifth of the farmers of this country grow wheat. In 
fact, only one-sixteenth of the farmers grow wheat as a prin- 
cipal crop. Wheat at $2.50 a bushel rather than at $2.20, the 
present price, would add about $1.50 to the price of a barrel of 
flour and increase the cost of all the products of wheat, so largely. 
used in our billion-dollar poultry business and our vast dairy 
interests. : 

It is conceded that the 30-cent proposed increase per bushel 
to the producer will not have any bearing on this year’s produc- 
tion. Under existing legislation the President has the authority: 
to grant an increase to the wheat growers. The President did 
authorize an advance of the price from $2 to $2.20 per bushel, 
and if conditions later developed that made another increase 


necessary to stimulate production he would have the power to 


do so. 

Startling instances of the injury to children because of the 
higher cost of milk due to the increased cost of feeding have 
been disclosed by an investigation made in Baltiniore by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, and I call the 
attention of the Members to the distressing facts presented in 
yesterday’s Washington Times: 

BABIES MENACED BY INCREASE IN PRICE FOR MILK. — 

That babies and little children are directly affected by decreased mil 
sales in American cities reported by dealers is shown by a study made 
by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor im Baltimore. 

Of 756 children between 2 and 7 years old included in the study only 
29 per cent are having fresh milk as a part of their daily diet this year 
as compared with 60 per cent a year ago. 

This situation is serious from the standpoint of infant health and 
welfare, according to the Government authorities. Fresh milk, it is de- 
clared, is an essential part of the diet of the small child for healthy 
growth and development. Despite this, fewer and fewer children are 
getting milk as a result of rising prices. 

One of the striking developments of the Baltimore inquiry was that 
foreign-born mothers, with a less income than native American mothers, 
continued to buy milk for their babies, while a large percentage of na- 
tive American mothers bought none or else used the canned variety. 

In cities all over the country these deplorable conditions 
exist, and in considering a further increase for a commodity 
which would aggravate them we should have regard for the 
health of the children. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Young]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, something has 
been said here to-day in respect to farmers feeding wheat to 
stock. I do not know of a single instance where wheat has been 
fed to stock in North Dakota, though I have made careful in- 
quiry. Our farmers are patriotic and would not do such a 
thing. : 

It seems to me that some of the excellent gentlemen who rep- 
resent eastern districts are taking a short-sighted view of the 
proposal to increase the price of wheat. They are penn 
wise and pound foolish. One of these gentlemen had the tru 
forced home when he bought some flour last week. The first 
item in his bill was “ Flour, $1.65,” which was followed by cer 
tain other items for flour substitutes and which swelled the 
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total to $544. In ether words, in order to buy $1.65 worth of 
flour he had to Luy so-caHed flour substitutes of doubtful value 
which cost him $3.79. He is now convinced that it is unwise 
to oppose a small advance in the price of flour in order to en- 
courage a larger production of wheat. Justice to the wheat 
growers will renct to the advantage of the consumers of flour. 

Mr. Speaker, the course which events have taken in respect 
to the supply of wheat were plain to thoughtful people of the 
West long. long ago when the price was first considered. Gen. 
A. P. Peake, of North Dakota, when he appeared before the 
wheat price-fixing committee last year, predicted that the bins 
in public elevators would be practically empty by May 1 of 
this year. He was a good prophet. Minneapolis, the greatest 
wheat market in the world, had at the end of the first week in 
April in its public elevators 278.000 bushels, as against 9,500,000 
bushels the sume date of last year. Again, the visible supply 
of wheat for the United States at the end of the first week of 
April, 1917, was 47.363.000 bushels, which dropped to 4,695,000 
bushels the same date this year. In spite of the rosy, optimistic 
views of the Secretary of Agriculture, the visible supply of 
wheat is constantly decreasing. As explained by other speakers 
here to-day, the situation is serious and muy become more so. 

Mr. Speaker, when the price of wheat was fixed at $2.20 for 
the year 1918. I think it was understood that there was to be 
further price fixing of the things that the farmers buy. I would 
like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture what 
progress has heen made in respect to the fixing of the prices of 
farm machinery and other things that the farmers buy? 

Mr. LEVER. I would prefer not to answer that question, be- 
cause I can not give the gentleman those facts. I stated to the 
committee some time ago that the matter was under considera- 
tion, but the bill has not been prepared as yet. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It has been considered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. And probably by the ad:ninis- 
tration? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. I can say this to the gentleman: What- 
ever position may be taken by the administration on the propo- 
sition of freezing out the profiteering on farm machinery and the 
like will make no difference to me. as far as I am concerned. I 
propose to see to it that a bill of that character is introduced 
and passed, if I can secure its passage. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I commend the gentleman. As 
1 understand it, our Committee on Agriculture, as far as the 
chairman of that committee is concerned, will go ahead with 
legislation of this kind, whether we get a recommendation from 
the administration or not? 

Mr. LEVER. ‘That is true. I can make that assurance to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LESHER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. I should like to have a quorum here to hear the 
gentleman from Alabama, ‘They will have to come here any- 
how sooner or later. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania makes the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will not do that I will 
waive the right to speak. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania, The gentleman is going to 
make a good speech and he ought to have a quorum here to 
listen to him. 

Nr. BURNETT. The gentleman is one of the hardest to con- 
vince that I ever struck yet. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEVER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania insist? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Nr. SLOAN, I ask unanimous consent that the point made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania be withdrawn, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania makes the point of no quorum present. Evidently there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. LEVER. I move a call of the House. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsyivania) there were—ayes 82, noes 28. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Tellers were refused, not a sufficient number seconding the 
demand. 

Accordingly a call of the House was ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the Sergeant at Anns 
will notify the absentees. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Alexander Fairchild, G. W. ‘Kitchin Scott, Pa. 
Anthony Flood LaGuardia Seuliy 
ell Flynn Luzaro Shackleford 

Bacharach Francis Leblbarh Sherwood 
Barnhart Freeman Littiepage Siegel 
Booher Gallagher McArthur Slarden 
Rorland Gallivan McClintic Smith, C. B. 
Brodbeck Garrett, Tenn. McCormick Smith, T. F. 
Campbell, Pa. Gillett McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 
Carew Glass MeLemore Stafford 
Carter, Mass. Graham, Pa. Magee Steagall 
Chandler, N. X. grerg Mann Stephens. Nebr, 
Clark, Fla. Hamill Martin Sterling. Pa. 
Collier Hamilton, N. 1. Meeker Stevenson 
Cooper, Ohio Hamlin Montague Strong 
Cooper, Wis, Haskell Moon Sullivan 
Costello Heflin Nicholls, S. C. Swift 

ago Heintz Nolan + Temple 
Curry, Cal. Helm Norton Thompson 
Cale, N. Y. Hensley Platt Towner 
Dallinger Hicks Porter Treadway 
Davidson Holland Mowers Vare 
Decker Hood Rainey, II. T. Vestal 
Delaney Husted Ramsey Volstead 
Dempsey Igoe Rankin - Ward 
Dent James Robbins Watkins 
Dewalt Johnson, S. Dak. Roberts Watson, Pa 
Dickinson Jones Rodenberg Watson, Va. 
Dooling Kahn Romjue Weaver 
Drukker Kelley, Mich. Rubey Wilson, La. 
Dupré Kelly, Pa. Rucker Winslow 
Dyer Kennedy, Iowa Russell Wrigut 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Sanders, La. 
Estopinal Kettner Saunders, Va. 
Fairchild, B.L. King Scott, lowa 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 293 Members, a 
quorum, have answered to their names. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to dispense with further pro- 
ceedings under the call. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESHER. Mr. Speaker, I have taken but very little 
time of the House since I have been a Member, but I think this 
is a very important question. 1 think we have to solve a prob- 
lem before us to-day almost as serious as the battle that is being 
waged across the water. You see in all the advertisements 
that it will take food to win the war. Now, if food is needed 
let us have the food, and let us have that policy which will pro- 
duce the food. The question has been asked how will this in- 
crease the crop of 1918. I will tell you how it will increase the 
crop of 1918. There is many an acre that will produce 2 to 4 
bushels, and if the price is right that will be gathered. If the 
price is not right, they will let it go. and so in every little area 
if they can gather a bushel, they will do so, 

My friend from Kansas referred to potatoes. Last year po- 
tatoes were $4 a bushel. It was not necessary to guarantee any 
price whatever to the farmer. They produced a great crop, 
and to-day you can buy potatoes for 75 cents a bushel. I think 
that will be the case with wheat if you give them the right 
price. That is all, gentlemen, that I wish to say at this time. 
[Applause. ] x 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, how does the time stand? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina has 32 minutes, and all other time has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, the question which confronts the 
House this afternoon is an important question and ought to be 
decided as nearly as possible without regard to self-interest or 
sectionalism. I desire in the time I have remaining to me to 
present, as nearly as I can, an unbroken statement of the facts 
touching wheat. 

When this country entered the war, a year ago. we faced an 
abnormal situation with reference to wheat and flour. The 
average production of wheat in this country from 1910 to 1917 
was 728.000.000 bushels. The crop of 1916, however, was only 
630.000.000 bushels, while the crop for 1917 was 650.000.000 
bushels. We therefore had had two years of abnormally low 
production, 

Following upon that there was an abnormal demand for 
wheat to feed the armies of Europe, their civilian population, 
and our own population. The subnormally low yield coupled 
with the abnormally great demand, inevitably high prices ful- 
lowed. We faced this situation also; there was no unification 
of buying on the part of the allies, Italy was buying wheat 
wherever it could get it regardless of price. France was buying 
wheat wherever she could get it. England was buying wheat 
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wherever she could get it. It was not a question with these 
nations of price; it was a question of bread and the feeding of 
their armies and civilian populations. It might be compared 
to that of the condition of a father going out and undertaking 
to buy food for his little starving ones. If he has the money 
it is not a question of the price of food; it is a question of getting 
the food. 

With this unrestrained competition in bidding on the part of 
. the allies which gave rise, of course, to unrestrained specula- 
tion in our own market, the price of wheat in the spring of 1917 
did rise to abnormal and unheard-of prices. 

The fact of this abnormal condition made it absolutely impera- 
tive upon the part of the Government in behalf of its 90,000,000 
consumers to undertake to do something to rid the country of 
these highly speculative values in wheat and flour, and [ stand 
here to declare that if the Government had not stepped in and, by 
this unusual procedure—and it is unjustifiable in 99 cases out 
of 100—if the Government had not stepped in, the price of 
wheat would have gone to $5 or $6 a bushel and the price of 
flour would have gone to $30 or 835 a barrel. Those who criti- 
cize the Food Administration for its little mistakes should bear 
in mind its larger work in stabilizing the prices of this great war 
necessity, wheat and flour. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

feld? 

z Mr. LEVER. I desire not to be interrupted until I have 
finished my general statement. I would ordinarily yield, I 
would state to the gentleman, but I have only a few minutes. 
In addition to that, if there had not been some regulation of 
wheat and flour in this country, the strong probability is that 
the wealthy operator, the big man with unlimited funds, would 
have absolutely controlled the supply of wheat during the spring 
of 1917, and you would have had your bread famines in cer- 
tain localities, while on the other hand you would have had a 
surplus of bread in other sections. Something had to be done. 
The situation was desperate. The food-control act was passed 
to meet the emergency, and it has to a great extent measured 
up to the expectation of its proponents. 

Acting under section 11 of the food-control act the President 
on August 30, 1917, issued his proclamation fixing the price of 
wheat for the 1917 crop at $2.20 per bushel at Chicago, for the 
basie grade of northern No. 1. I call your attention to the fact 
that the President acted through a commission composed of 
men representing the producer, the consumer, the distributor, 
and every element in society. That commission after many 
weeks of deliberation unanimously agreed upon the price of 
$2.20 fixed by the proclamation of the President. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I can not yield. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman is mistaken. 
was no proclamation. 

Mr. LEVER. What was it? 

Mr. STEENERSON, It was simply fixing the price of what 
the Government had to buy. : 

Mr. LEVER. That is the difference between tweedledee and 
tweedledum. I shall correct my statement if it was not a procla- 
mution, but I am sure that it was a proclamation. Acting under 
section 14 of the food-control act, on February 21, this year, the 
President issued his proclamation fixing, not a price on the 1918 
crop—bear that in mind—not a price of $2.20, based on northern 
No, 1, but a guaranty to the farmer that if he produced the 
wheat, if he produced the wheat in the millions or billions of 
bushels, or if this war should cease to-morrow and the hundreds 
of millions of bushels of wheat stored in Australia, India, and 
Argentina should be turned loose into this country for sale in 
competition with his wheat, nevertheless out of the Federal 
Treasury he would be guaranteed $2.20 per bushel for every 
bushel be produced. That is the effect of the President's procla- 
mation, and yet throughout this debate we have been going upon 
the theory that the President had fixed a basic price of $2.20 
for the crop year of 1918. He has done no such thing. He has 
not fixed the price at all. It is certainly within the President's 
power under the law to fix a price on the 1918 crop above the 
$2.50 per bushel as proposed in the Senate amendment. I do not 
know that he will do it; I would rather think that he will not; 
but he has the power if he desires to exercise it. 

What he has done is this: He has guaranteed the wheat pro- 
ducer, representing 22 per cent of the agricultural population 
but only 6 per cent of this grow wheat as a principal crop— 
against any possible loss, 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to emphasize two things in this connec- 
tion. The first is this: Just a year ago the Congress of the 
United States, after months and months of deliberation and. I 
fear, unnecessary delay, wrote into the law a guaranty.of only 
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$2 a bushel. This represented the deliberate judgment of Con- 
gress as being a price that would guarantee the farmer a fair 
and reasonable profit. 8 

The President, however, fixed the price at $2.20 a bushel at 
Chicago for the 1917 crop, which is 20 cents more per bushel 
than the congressional guaranty for the 1918 crop. The other 
point I desire to emphasize is that in fixing these prices, and in 
fixing these guaranties, the President acted under the full war- 
rant of the law. He fixed this guaranty of $2.20 on February 
21 for the crop to be harvested in 1918, and about that time 
this congressional agitation for a higher guaranty began. 
What was the result? I have the figures here to show. There 
was immediately a dangerous falling off in the marketing of 
wheat by the farmers. There was being held out to them 
this bait of $2.50 as against $2.20, and they did the very human 
thing of waiting to get the $2.50. They began to have visions 
of their congressional leaders shedding tears upon the floor of 
this House and pleading for this higher price for wheat. They 
had a vision of the transference of the wheat pit from Chicago, 
III., to the Capitol of the United States at Washington. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? z 

Mr. LEVER. I can not yield now. A Senator introduced a 
bill on the 13th of February, 1918, in which he fixed the guar- 
anty at $2.50 per bushel. Let us see what happens. Let us 
see how they get into action. Ah, you can not take a southern 
Senator and outdo a northwestern Senator—not much. On 
that same day another Senator introduced a bill and he made 
the price not $2.50—oh, no; he raised the ante a little bit—he 
made it $2.75 a bushel. But that was vot all. No Senator can 
get the better of the House of Representative, I am glad to say. 
We lick them every time we go up against them; and, when this 
Senator introduced this bill making it $2.75, an athletic gentle- 
man on this side, with flashing eye, with a heart throbbing for 
the downtrodden farmers of his State, introduced a bill, and he 
made it $3 a bushel! [Laughter and applause.] Oh, yes; and so 
on down the line, I hold in my hand a half dozen or more of these 
bills. Let us be serious with this big question, gentlemen. Are 
you willing to make the Congress of the United States the 
wheat pit of Chicago? 

Are you willing to make this great war necessity the football 
of ambitious gentlemen of this body and out of it? [Applause.] 
Are you willing to do it? I represent an agricultural district. It 
does not raise a great deal of wheat, that is true; but I do not 
think any man can stand on the floor of this House and accuse 
me and my acts of ever being sectional. I think you will agree 
to that, and I do not want to be placed in the attitude of having 
week after week to take up again the question of whether or 
not we fixed the price of wheat too low, never too high. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I have said to the gentleman that I am sorry 
I can not yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield, 

Mr. LEVER. Now, gentlemen, let us analyze this claim for a 
higher guaranteed price than that fixed by the President's proc- 
lamation. There are only two reasons that can be suggested 
for raising the limit. One is that you will increase the produc- 
tion of wheat in this country for the crop of 1918. Will you do 
it? Every acre of fall wheat has already been sown. Will you 
increase the acreage in the spring wheat area? The highest 
increase that anyone thinks possible under any conditions is 5 
per cent. The consensus of opinion is that if you should make 
the price of wheat $5 a bushel, you would not increase the pro- 
duction of spring wheat 2 per cent, which would amount to a 
matter of 40,000 acres and that would be in a section of the 
country where the production is ordinarily low per acre. Oh, 
no; you will have to dismiss that argument. But somebody 
said you may increase the acreage for 1919. Let us see about 
Cat claim. ; 

Under a guaranty of $2 per bushel we seeded to wheat this last 
fall the largest area of winter wheat that has even been sown 
in this country. [Applause.] We seeded an area of 42,170,000 
acres, as against 42,012,000 acres for the crop year of 1915, 
when we produced the bumper crop of this country—more than 
a billion bushels. So, then, if a guaranty of $2 a bushel will 
give the largest winter-wheat area ever seeded, does not it 
follow inevitably that a guaranty of $2.20 a bushel at Chicago 
and $2.28 at New York and $2.27 at Philadelphia will still 
further increase your planting of winter wheat this fall? My 
information is, reading the commercial reports and having 
other information, that the seeding of spring wheat promises 
to be the largest in our history. All things point to the fact 
that the area to be sown in wheat this year will be about 
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63,000,000 as against 60,000,000 acres in 1915, when we pro- 
duced over 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat. There are your 
facts. What, then. is the other claim for this higher guaranty? 
It is that the guaranteed price fixed by the President does not 
furnish to the producer thereof a reasonable profit. Let us 
analyze that, if you please. Let us compare the increase in 
the price of wheat under the guaranty with the price of wheat 
under prewar conditions, and then again compare the increase 
in the price of wheat under the guaranty with the price of some 
of the principal things that go into the production of wheat, 
and let us see where we come out. The average price of wheat 
from the ist of March, 1910, to the Ist of March, 1914, was 
882 cents per bushel. The 10-year average from 1908 to 1917, 
inclusive, was $1.05} per bushel, and this included the high prices 
resulting from the war. The increase in price from April 1, 1914, 
to April 1, 1918, is 140.6 per cent. 

The guuranteed prices, therefore, were a little over 100 per 
cent greater than the 10-year average, and nearly 150 per cent 
greater than the 5-year average immediately preceding the war, 
and an increase of about 140 per cent since the outbreak of 
the war. And yet gentlemen stand here and tell this House— 
in dead earnest, too—that the producer of wheat has been 
singled out for slaughter by giving him an absolute guaranty 
against loss. The argument is ridiculous. You have taken his 
product out of the realm of speculation; you have given it a 
credit standing. It is the only farm product upon which this 
country does guarantee a profit. It does not guarantee a profit 
on corn, nor on rye, nor on barley, nor on cotton; it guarantees 
it only upon wheat. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

Mr. LEVER. I am sorry, but I can not yield. Now, let us 
compare these later increases in the price of wheat with the 
increase in the prices of some of the more important elements 
that go into the cost of producing wheat. That is a fair com- 
parison, is it not? Now, let us see. Take labor. Labor is a 
very important element in the production of wheat, and yet 
wheat, I may say as a practical man, is one of the cheapest crops 
to raise, and no wheat producer can deny that fact. 

A MEMBER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think you could prove it; you might 
deny it. Take the increase in the price of labor. Since the out- 
break of the war it has increased 35 per cent for the United 
States, but only 33 per cent in the Northwestern Central States. 
Take binder twine, and there is an increase of 111 per cent in 
the North Central West and an average of 106 per cent in the 
United States. 

Cultivators have increased 54 per cent in the United States 
and 45 per cent in the North Central West. Fertilizer has in- 
creased 33 per cent in the United States and 23 per cent for the 
North Central West. Mowers have increased in the United 
States 40 per cent and in the North Central West 35 per cent. 
Wagons have increased 52 per cent for the United States and 
26 per cent for the North Central West. Plows have increased 
61 per cent in the United States and 47 per cent in the North 
Central West. Grain sacks have increased 84 per cent in the 
United States and 76 per cent for the North Central West. 
Gasoline has increased less than 100 per cent. Harrows have 
increased 69 per cent. Mules have increased scarcely at all, not 
over 10 per cent. Land values, average increase for the United 
States, 63.8 per cent. : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does.the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would suggest that 
gentlemen must not interrupt the gentleman on the floor with- 
out his permission. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But these are most astounding 
statements. 

Mr. LEVER. I take that in all good spirit, as the gentleman 
knows. 

These figures demonstrate that the increase in the price of 
wheat since the outbreak of the war has been about twice the 
increase in the price of the principal articles which go into the 
production of wheat. They show further that an aer of wheat 
will buy more of these things under the guaranteed price than 
this same acre would have bought in 1914, before the war. 
[Applause.] 

It must also be borne in my mind, when you are talking 
about the increase in the price of machinery, and the like of that, 
that the average life of farm machinery is five years, and you 
must divide your increased cost by four or àve in order to get 
your actual increase to the farmer. The guaranteed price for 
wheat is an annual proposition. 

More than that, if you can not make a profit under the guar- 
anteed price of wheat, then it is certain that the wheat farmer 
of this country was headed into the jaws of bankruptcy before 
the war. There is no question about that. 


Now, let us make another comparison. I want to compare 
the guaranteed price of wheat with certain other principal farm 
products, Corn, since the beginning of the war, has increased 
117.3 per cent, oats 125 per cent, barley 229 per cent, rye 275 
per cent. And barley and rye, you will understand, have an 
abnormal price at this time because they have been heavily 
called upon as substitutes for wheat. Buckwheat has increased 
121 per cent, potatoes 32 per cent, hay 53 per cent, cotton 167 per 
cent, beef cattle 40 per cent, hogs 99.7 per cent. 

On the list of articles enumerated, wheat stands fourth in 
increase of price since the beginning of the war. If you elim- 
inate barley and rye, which have an abnormal yalue, as I ex- 
plained, wheat would stand second from the top. The average 
increase of all of these products, 10 of them, since the war is 
125 per cent plus. The average for wheat is 140 per cent plus, 
Yet gentlemen tell me that wheat has been singled out for 
slaughter! The facts and the figures do not prove it. 

I am relying upon the Monthly Crop Reporter, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture from time to time. Their figures 
may be wrong; I do not know. But I am relying upon an official 
document. è 

Now, let me say this to you: If we are going to fix a price, 
or permit anyone else to fix a price, that price must be stable. 
If we are going to have fluctuations from time to time; if we 
are going to have wheat at $2.50 to-day and $2.60 to-morrow 
and $2.75 next month you will make it absolutely impossible for 
the 90,000,000 consumers of this country to know where they 
are from day to day. You will upset wage scales and disjoint 
the machinery of industry. You will do more than that; you 
will cause the Government of the United States to break its 
pledged word to the allies. 

I say to you that the President has given his word, the word 
of the people of this country, to the allies that “If you will 
help me maintain this price, if you take over any surplus that 
may be on my hands at the end of a crop year, I will see to it 
that the people of this country will keep their faith with you.” 
That is what the President has said. Our ally at the north, 
gallant little Canada, has already fixed the price on wheat— 
last week or week before—at $2.21, the exact ratio of $2.20 at 
Chicago for American wheat. She is following our lead. She 
regards that as a reasonable guaranty to the producers of wheat 
in Canada. Shall Congress upset this obligation? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
withdraws his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] to concur in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment, ; 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. My 
amendment is to amend the McLaughlin amendment. I think 
the vote should be taken on that first. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. The 
first vote is on the amendment of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morcan] to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I believe a 
point of order was made on the amendment. offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, that it was beyond the power of the 
House to increase the price. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the gentleman make that point? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I make that point. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to be heard on that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. The 
point of order is overruled. The question is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. KREIDER. Let us have that amendment read again. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Morcan moves to amend the amendment offered by the gentle- 


man from Michigan, Mr. McLavcanian, by striking out in the proviso 
thereof the figures 52.50 and inserting in lieu thereof the figures 
n 


“ $2.65. 

The question being taken, the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have an amendment 
pending, with a point of order reserved against it. 


That point was reserved, Does 


1918. 


Mr. LEVER. I ask that that amendment be reported, and I 

make the point of order on the amendment. : 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McKenzie: Amend by adding at the end of the 
section the 8 

Provided, That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any miller, whole- 
saler, . — retailer, or other person to sell or offer for sale any rye 
flour, barley meat, barley flour, oatmeal, corn meal, or corn flour at a 
higher price than the price asked by such miller, wholesaler, jobber, 
retaller, or other person tor wheat flour. 

“Any person violating this provision shall, upon conviction, be fined 
not less than $1,000 or imprisoned not to ex one year.” 


Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order against that amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk will report the motion of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan moves to concur in Senate amendment 
No. 44, with an amendment as follows: z 

“ Page 99, line 10, strike out all of Senate amendment No. 44 and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: 

That section 14 of the act entitled “An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917. amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emer- 
gency exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and 
that it is essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the 
United States, shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in 
this section, he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far 
in advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to 
give public notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable 
guaranteed price for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reason- 
able profit. The President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price 
for euch of the official grain standards for wheat as established under 
the United States grain-standards act, approved August 11, 1916. The 
President shall from time to time establish and promulgate such 7 
tions as he shall deem wise in connection with such guaranteed 
and in particular governing conditions of delivery and payment, and 
differences in price for the several standard grades in the 1 
primary markets of the United States. adopting No. 1 northern spring 
or its equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as the basis. 
Thereupon, the Government of the United States hereby guarantees 
every producer of wheat produced within the United States, that, upon 
compliance by him with the regulations 83 he shall receive for 
ay wheat produced in reliance upon this guarantee within the period, 
not exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the notice, a price not less than 
the guaranteed price therefor a fixed pursuant to this section. In 
such regulations the President shall prescribe the terms and conditions 
upon which any such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such 
rey! When the President finds that the importation into the 

nited States of any wheat produced outside of the United States 
materially enhances or is likely materially to enhance the liabilities of 
the United States under guaranties of prices therefor made pursuant 
to this section. and ascertains what rate of duty, added to the then 
existing rate of duty on wheat and to the value of what at the time of 
importation, would sufficient to bring the price thereof at which im- 
ported up to the price fixed therefor pursuant to the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, he shall proclaim such facts, and thereafter there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid upon wheat when imported in addi- 
tion to the then existing rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascertained: 
but in no case shall any such rate of duty be fixed at an amount which 
will effect a reduction of the rate of duty upon wheat under any then 
existing tariff law of the United States. ‘or the purpose of making 
any guaranteed price effective under this section, or whenever he deems 
it essential in order to protect the Government of the United States 
against material enhancement of its Habilities arising out of any guar- 
anty under this section, the President is authorized also. in his dis- 
cretion. to purchase any wheat for which a guaranteed price shall be 
fixed under this section. and to hold, transport, or store it, or to sell, 
dispose of, and deliver the same to any citizen of the United States or 
to any Government engaged in war with any country with which the 
Government of the United Stetes is or may be at war or to use the 
same as supplies for any department or agency of the Government of the 
United States. Any moneys received by the United States from or in 
connection with the sale or disposal of wheat under this section may, in 
the discretion of the President, be used as a revolving fund for further 
carrying out the pu oses of this section, Any balance of such moneys 
not used as part of such Ss fund shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Provided, however, That the guar- 
anteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat for the crop of 
1918 shall be based upon No. 2 northern spring or its equivalent at not 
less than $2.50 per bushel at the principal interior primary markets. 
and this guaranty of peo shall not be dependent upon the action of 
ie 1 but is hereby made absolute and shall be binding until 
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Mr. LEVER. 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair 
state that a vote “yea” means a vote to concur in the Senate 
amendment with this amendment, and that a vote “nay” is a 
vote not to concur with the amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. .That is correct. Those in 
favor of the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] to concur in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment will answer “yea” as their names are called, and those 
opposed will answer “ nay.” The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 127, nays 180, 
answered“ present“ 3, not voting 120, as follows: 


Mr, Speaker, upon that I demand the yeas and 


Butler 
Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 

Carlin 

Carter, Okla. 


Cary 

Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Pa. 
Classon 
Claypool 
Connelly, Kans. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cox 


Blackmon 
Blanton 
Brand 
Britten 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Burnett 
Burroughs 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantrill 


y 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, W. Va. 


Dominick 
Donovan 
Doremus 
Doughton 
ne 
Eagan 
Eagle 


Elston 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Farr 

Fields 


Fisher 
Foss 


Booher 


Alexander 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Borland 
Brumbaugh 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 

Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. X. 
Clark. Fla. 
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YEAS—127, 
Dillon Jacoway 
Dixon Johnson, Wash. 
Doolittle Keatin, 
Dowell Kelley, Mich, 
Dunn Eng 
Elliott Kinkaid 
Ellsworth Knutson 
Esch Kraus 
Evans Kreider 
Fairfield La Follette 
Ferris Larsen 
‘ess Lesher 
Focht Little 
Fordney MeArthur 
Foster McFadden 
‘ear McKeown 
French McKinle 
Fuller, III. McLaughlin, Mich. 
Gandy Mapes 
Graham, III. Merritt 
Grecn, lowa Miller, Minn. 
Griest Miller, Wash. 
Hadley Mondell 
Hamilton, Mich. Morgan 
Harrison, Va. Mudd 
stings Neely 
Haugen Osborne 
Hawley Parker, N. T. 
Hayes Pou 
Helvering Price 
F Purnell 
Hutchinson mseyer 
NAYS—1580. 
Freeman Lobeck 
Fuller, Mass, London 
Gard Lonergan 
Garland Lengworth 
Garner Lufkin 
Garrett, Tex. Lundeen 
Glynn unn 
Godwin, N. C McAndrews 
Good McCulloch 
Goodall McKenzie 
Goodwin, Ark. Madden 
Gordon Maher 
Gould Mansfield 
Gray, Ala. Mason 
Gray, N. Mays 
Greene)Mass. Moore, Pa. 
Greene, Vt. Moores, Ind. 
Griffin Morin 
Hard = Mott 
Harrison, Miss, Nicholls, S. C. 
Hayden Nichols Mich. 
Heaton Oldfield 
Hersey Oliver, Ala, 
Hilliard Oliver, N. Y. 
Houston O'Shaunessy 
Howard Overmyer 
Huddleston Overstreet 
Hull. Iowa Padgett 
Hull, Tenn. Pai 
Humphreys Par 
Ireland Parker, N. J. 
Johnson, Ky. eters 
Jones Phelau 
Juul Polk 
Kearns Pratt 
Kehoe Quin 
Key, Ohio Ra l 
Kiess, Pa Rainey, J. W. 
Kincheloe Raker 
Kitchin - Randall 
Langley Rayburn 
Lea, Cal. 
Lee, Ga. Riordan 
Lever Roberts 
Linthicum Robinson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Emerson Nelson 
NOT VOTING—120. 
Edmonds James 
Estopinat Johnson, S. Dak. 
Fairchild, G. W. Kahn 
Flood Kelly, Pa. 
Fiynn Kennedy, Iowa 
Francis Kennedy, R. I. 
Gallagher Kettner 
Galtivan LaGuardia 
Garrett, Tenn, Lazaro 
Gillett Lehibach 
Glass Littlepage 
Graham, Pa. McClintic 
gregg McCormick 
Hamill McLaughlin, Pa. 
Hamilton, N. T. McLemore 
Hamlin Magee 
Haskell Mann 
Hefin Martin 
Heintz Meeker 
Helm Montague 
Hensley oon 
icks Nolan 
Holland Norton 
ood Olney 
Husted Platt 
goe Porter 


s 
Shallenberger 
Shouse 
Sinnott 
Slemp 


Sloan 
Smith, Idaho 
mith, Mich, 


Switzer 
Taylor, Colo, 
Thomas 
Tillman 


Wood, Ind. 

hae Na 
oodya 

Young, N. Dak. 


Rogers 
Rose 


Stee 

Stephens, Miss, 
Sterling, Ill. 
Stevenson 


Whi “sed Me. 


Powers 
Rainey, H. T. 
Ramsey 
Rankin 
Robbins 
Rodenberg 
Romjue 
Rowland 


Sanders, La. 
Saunders, Va. 
Scott. lowa 
Scott, Pa. 
Scully 
Shackleford 
Sears 
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Sullivan Towner Volstead Weaver 

Swift ‘Treadway Watkins Wilson, La. 
Temple Vare Watson, Pa. Winslow j 
Thompsón Vestal Watson, Va. Wright Ta 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Froop with Mr. EMERSON. oa 

Mr. Boourer with Mr. TREADWAY. ** 21 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. HUSTED. 1 

Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. RODENBERG. 

Mr. Martin with Mr. PORTER. 

. Romsve with Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota, 

Mr. Dupré with Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hxrlux with Mr. DALLINGER. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 

Mr, ALEXANDER with Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr, HolLANxD with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. Grass with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. Aswett with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. BrumpaucH with Mr. CHANDLER of New York, 

. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cooper of Wis- 


Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. Curry of California, 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. DAVIDSON, 

Mr. Decker with Mr, Dempsey. 

Mr. DELANEY with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Dooraxd with Mr. HASKELL, 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. HICKS. 

Mr. Garvan with Mr. GILLETT. 
Mr. Grece with Mr. KAHN. 4 
Mr. Waicut with Mr. FRANCIS, 

. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode 


. Ieor with Mr. LEHT BACH. 

HAMIIN with Mr. PLATT. 

. HELM with Mr. RAMSEY, 

. KETTNER with Mr. ROBBINS. 

. Lazaro with Mr. Scorr of Iowa. 

. McLemore with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
r. Montacvue with Mr. SNELL. 

. Moon with Mr. STAFFORD. 

. OLNEY with Mr. POWERS. 

r. Henry T. Rarney with Mr. TEMPLE, 

. RuBEY with Mr. TOWNER. 

. RUCKER with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

. Scurry with Mr. DRUKKER. 

. SEARS with Mr. HEINTZ. i 

. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

. THomAs F. Surg with Mr. Crago. 

. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. Norton. 
. SULLIVAN with Mr. MCCORMICK, 

„ WATKINS with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Weaver with Mr. HAĒILTON of New York. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Saunpers of Virginia (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. Swrrr 
(against). 

Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. 
SIEGEL (against). 

Mr. MAGEE (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. James (against). 

Miss RANKIN (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. Noran (against). 

Mr. RowraNp (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. Garrerr of Ten- 
nessee (against). 

Mr. Dickinson (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of 
Pennsylvania (against). 

Mr. Watson of Virginia (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. VARE 
(against). 

Mr. McCrrxtic (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. Granas of Penn- 
sylvania (against). 

Mr. Tompson (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. Epstonps (against). 

Mr. Vesta (for $2.50 wheat) with Mr. Costetto (against). 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froon] vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He did not. 

Mr. EMERSON. I am paired with Mr. FLOOD. 
“no,” but I withdraw that and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ferris: To concur in the Senate amend- 
ment No. 44, with the following amendment: Page 100, line 22, after 
the word “eighteen,” insert “and ninteen hundred and nineteen.” 

The question was taken, and the amendinent was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Oklahoma to concur in Senate 
amendment No. 44. 


I answered 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mondax) there were 98 ayes and 167 noes. 

So the motion was lost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
motion of the gentleman from South Carolina to disagree to the 
Senate amendment and ask for a further conference. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, the House having voted to non- 
concur, is not that tantamount to a disagreement? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that a further con- 
ference be asked for. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. Lever, Mr. 
Lee of Georgia. Mr. Canpter of Mississippi, Mr. Haucen, and 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. WRIGHT, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 
absence indefinitely, on account of the death of his wife. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this morning the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpret1] asked unanimous con- 
sent that on Monday next the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Trmson] might proceed for 45 minutes. I objected, because 
I felt compelled to protect District day, but I now ask unani- 
mous consent that on next Monday, when the first bill for the 
District Committee is being considered, general debate be lim- 
ited to two hours, and that the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Tison] have 45 minutes of that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent that on next Monday, on the first bill 
to be considered from the District Committee, general debate 
shall be limited to two hours, of which the gentleman from Con- 
e [Mr. Trtson] shall have 45 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me 
that that is not a wise agreement to make at this time. A 
motion might be made to suspend business on District day, or 
the question of consideration might arise. If the first bill is 
on the Union Calendar, there will be no difficulty about yielding 
time. It seems to me it is tying the House up so that the 
gentleman might not get the time if the agreement was made, 
and I object. 


Without objection, it is so 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. DIXON. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. OT 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 19, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing for 
the registration for military service of all male persons citizens 
of the United States or residing in the United States who have 
since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the day set for 
the registration by proclamation by the President, attained the 
age of 21 years, in accordance with such rules and regulations 
as the President may prescribe under the terms of the act ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” reported the same with an amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 497), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LITTLE, from the Committee on Claims, to which wag 
referred the bill (H. R. 9018) for the relief of Ynchausti & Co., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 498), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: j 

A bill (H. R. 10344) granting an increase of pension to Louis 
G. Murray; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 


1918. 
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A bill (H. R. 11412) granting an increase of pension to Felix 
Beske ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


— — 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11516) to 
increase the revenue and to levy a duty upon imports from for- 
eign countries of lead and zine ore and manufactured products 
containing lead or zinc; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BMERSON: A bill (H. R. 11517) to fix the price of cot- 
ton during the period of the war; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 11518) to amend the natu- 
ralization laws and repeal certain sections of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States and other laws relating to naturaliza- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11519) to promote economy in 
the construction of vessels for the United States Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11520) to amend an act entitled 
“An net to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1914, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 11521) to amend and re- 
vise the laws relating to printing and binding and the distribu- 
tion of publications for Congress; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11522) 
fixing the price of cotton during the war; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11523) to further provide 
for the national security and defense and for the purpose of 
assisting the prosecution of the war, and to provide for the 
assistance and appropriations by the Federal Government for 
the repair and maintenance of such improved highways of the 
several States as may, because of the extraordinary circum- 
stances of war, be declared to be military roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11546) to make 
April 6 in each year a national holiday to be called Liberty Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: Resolution (H. Res. 315) to increase 
the salaries of the messengers to the minority. 

By Mr. DENT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 281) to amend the 
provisions of section 124 of the act of Congress approved June 8, 
1916, entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 11524) for the relief of the 
Anderson Phosphate & Oil Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11525) to correct the military 


pees of John H. Addleman; to the Committee on Military 
airs, 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 11526) granting an increase 
of pension to Emery H. Bancroft; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 11527) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel A. Berry; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11528) for the relief 
of William Malone; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 11529) granting a pension to 
Blanche Luster; to the Committee on Pensions. 3 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11530) granting a pension 
to Jennie C. Rathbun; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11531) to authorize the 
President to award a medal of honor to Maj. B. F. D. Fitch 
for conspicuous bravery rendered on the man-of-war Varuna 
on April 24, 1862; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 11532) granting a pension 
to Max Baruth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11533) granting a pension to Wilbur F. 
Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11534) granting a pension to Ira T. Ale- 
shire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11535) granting a pension to Margaret 
Scholton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bili (H. R. 11536) granting a pension to Nellie B. 
Oliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11587) granting a pension to Mattie Row- 
ney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11588) granting a pension to Frederick D. 
Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11539) granting a pension to William 
Hixon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11540) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick F. Nealon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11541) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Bonsall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11542) granting an increase of pension to 
Miss Cora E. Ruttinger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11543) granting a pension 
to Rebecca Whiteacre ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11544) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of John T. Lamar; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 11545) granting a pen- 
sion to Rebecca Strouther ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS: A bill (H. R. 11547) to reimburse 
Hugh J. McKane for property destroyed by fire in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Undcr clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOOLING: Resolutions of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, favoring the pneumatic-tube mail service; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Resolution of the foreign trade com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, in behalf of 
House bill 10366; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Papers and five affidavits in 
support of House bill 11504, granting a pension to Martha Jane 
Griffin, helpless daughter of George Griffin, late of Company H, 
One hundred and tenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution of the Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 12, favoring the Sherwood old-age pension 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, petition of the Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md., favoring 
the payment of income taxes in installments; also, the petition 
of James E. Tyler, Baltimore, Md., opposing House bill 8565, to 
levy a tax of $25 on automobiles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Furst Bros. & Co. and Charles M. Stieff, Bal- 
timore, Md., opposing House bill 10591, to regulate installment 
business in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of F. Garrison, Baltimore, Md., favoring the 
Edmonds bill (H. R. 5531) to create a pharmaceutical corps in 
the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. D. Loane, Baltimore, Md., urging support 
of House bill 9414, granting increased pay to letter carriers; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Edward F. Buchner, chairman educa- 
tion committee, Maryland State Federation of Women's Clubs, 
urging the passage of House bill 6490; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also, resolution of Department of Maryland, Grand Army of 
the Republic, urging increased pensions to Civil War veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Resolutions of the Cosmopolitan Club, 
of South Manchester, Conn., protesting against the postal in- 
crease on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Resolutions adopted by the 
Fifteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, Spanish War Veterans, 
expressing loyalty and desiring vigorous action against all forms 
of pro-Germanism; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of members of Santa Rosa 
(Cal.) Woman's Club, protesting against the zone system of 
second-class postage and urging that Congress reconsider its 
action in the matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution adopted by the Cupertino Union 
Church of California, protesting against the zone system and 
asking for its repeal; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a letter from Harold C. Forbes, protesting against the 
zone system and asking for its repeal; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, petitions of David N. Honn and 24 others, W. H. Lucas 
and 29 other citizens, and Rev. H. Newberry and 89 other citi- 
zens, all of Redding, Cal., asking that no food or grain should 
be used in the manufacture of alcohol, and that foodstuffs now 
in the hands of such manufacturers be appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions favoring partial payments of war 
excess and profit taxes from Stern Bros,; Samstag & Hilder 
Bros.; Regal Silk Co.; Stroheim & Romann; Morse Bros.; Titus 
Blatter & Co.; Freid, Mendelson & Co.; Arnold, Constable & Co.; 
Pacific Novelty Co.; Fleitmann & Co.; Scheffer, Schram & Vogel; 
J. Kridel Sons & Co.; Liberty Loan Committee; B. Edmund 
David; Brooks Bros.; M. Lowenstein & Sons; A. Steinhardt & 
Bro.; Bonwitt Teller & Co.; Arthur G. Meyer & Co.; Pelgram 
& Myer; Robert Reis & Co.; Hager, Clark & Co.; William Iselin 
& Co.; Champlain Silk Mills; Hauser & Weil; G. V. Taylor & 
Sons; A. Wimpfheimer & Bro.; Campbell, Metzger & Johnson; 
John Dunlop's Sons; Empire Silk Co; Samuel Nismen & Co.; 
A. S. Rosenthal Co.; E. & H. Levy; Hermann, Aukmann & Co.; 
M. Marks Co.; L. F. Dommerich & Co.; H. B. Rubin; Bermard 
Uliman & Co; A. H. Sand & Co.; Ritter Bros.; Ginsberg Bros.; 
R. & G. Corset Co.; E. Siegel & Son; T. J. Mithchell & Co.; 
Joseph Corn; Borgenicht & Sons’ Co.; M. L. Cohn Co.; D. Bloom- 


berg & Co.; Kreeger Bros.; Reisman, Rothman, Bieber; Max 


Schlesinger; A. Schwartz & Co.; Lord & Taylor; Sipkin & Gors- 
chen; B. Schwartz & Sons; Ben Erdman 
Co., New York City; C. C. Kellogg & Sons Co., Utica, N. V.; 
Syracuse Supply Co., Syracuse, N. V.; Chenango Silk Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. X.; Akron Manufacturing Co., Akron, N. Y.; Henry 
Doherty Silk Co. and Katterman & Mitchell Co., Paterson, N. J.; 
Robert Treat Manufacturing Co. and Tonks Bros. Co., Newark, 
N. J.; R. & H. Simon Co., Union Hill, N. J.; C. E. Ashley, Haw- 
thorne, N. J.; Glastebury Knitting Co. and Williams Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., Glastonbury, Conn,; American Hosiery Co., 
New Britain, Conn.; Arthur Weiss & Co., Chicago, III.; Santee 
Mills, Orangeburg, S. C.; Renfrew Manufacturing Co., Adams, 
Mass.; U. S. Button Co., Muscatine, Iowa; Thos. Wolstenholme 
Sons & Co., Philadelphia; Black Diamond Silk Co., Scranton, 
Pa.; Olyphant Silk Co., Olyphant, Pa.; Brancord Manufacturing 
Co., Concord, N. C.; Union Manufacturing Co., Frederick, Md.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Keystone Division No. 10, Sons of 
Temperance, asking prohibition for duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Integrity Council, No. 338, F. P. A. L., asking 
reduced rates for persons in the military and naval service on 
the railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


; and Jacobus Bros. & 


